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F A confonant generally reckoned by authors, and 
admitted by Scaliger, among the femi-vowels, and 
according to that opinion diftinguifhed in the enu- 
meration of the alphabet by a name beginning with 
5 ^ vowel, yet has fo far the nature of a mute, 
that it is eafily pronounced before a liquid in the lame rel¬ 
iable It has in Englifh an invariable found, formed by com- 
preflion of the whole lips and a forcible breath. Its kindred 
letter is V, which, in the Jflandick alphabet, is only diftin- 
guilhed from it by a point in the body of the letter. 
Faba'ceous. adj. [fabaceus, Latin ] Having the nature of a 
bean. Dill. 

FA'BLE. n.f. [fable, French; fabula, Latin.] 

i. A feigned (lory intended to enforce lome moral precept. 

Jotham’s fable of the bees is the oldelt extant, and as beau¬ 
tiful as any made fince. Addifon’s Spell at or. 

2. A fi&ion in general. 

Triptolemus, fo fung the nine, 

Strew’d plenty from his cart divine; 

But, fpite of all thofe fable makers. 

He never fow’d on Almaign acres. Dryden. 

3. A vitious or foolifh fusion. 

But refufe profane and old wives fables. 1 Tim. iv. 7. 

4. The fcries or contexture of events which conflitutc a poem 
epick or dramatick. 

The moral is the firft bufinefs of the poet: this being 
formed, he contrives fuch a defign or fable as may be molt 
fuitablc to'the moral. Dryden's Dufrrfnoy. 

The firft thing to be confidcrcd in an epick poem is the 
fable, which is perfect or imperfect, according as the action, 
which it relates, is more or lefs fo. Addfon's Spectator. 

5. A lye. This fenfe is merely familiar. 

To Fa'bi.e. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To feign; to write not truth but fiZfion. 

That Saturn's fons receiv’d the three-fold re I'm 
Of heav’n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath, ° 

Old poets mention, fabling. Prior. 

Vain now the talcs which fabling poets tell. 

That wav’ring conqueft {fill defires to rove ! 

In1 Marlbro’s camp the goddefs knows to dwell. Prior. 
2. To tell ialfhoods ; to lye. 

tic fables not: I hpar the enemy. Shakcfp. Henry VI. 
I o r a ble. v. a. I o feign; to tell of falfety. 

We mean to win. 

Or turn this heav’n itfelf into the hell 

Thou i fablejl. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 1 . 202. 

Ladies of th’ Hefperides, that feem’d 
Fairer than feign’d of old, or/aWV fince 
Of fairy damfeis met in foreft wide, 

By knights. Milton's Par ad. Loft, 

b a BLEU. tub. f from fable.] Celebrated in fables. 

Hail, fabled grotto ! hail, Elyfian foil! 

J hou laiicft (pot of fair Britannia’s ille! Tickcll 

A faler “■ «•*«* *—of 

1 o FA'BR.CATE. v. a. [ fahrieor , Latin.] 

*• *0 build; to conftruit. 

a ‘the°4S i odefifef f c 'y- This fenfe is retained among 
the Scottdh lawyers; for when they fufpett a paper to 
forged, they fay it is fab, hate. 1 P l ° be 

n J ' Tl " *« of 


° r J" bo ' 1 )’ is immediate 

KuZ 2 ^'’ ,h “ r ° rn “ ,h 

Fa'brick. (•/«**,, Latin.} “ °"** ° f Mmk "‘ 
1. A building ; an edifice. 

in SS Fo^m‘ft eXC!t " M ^ 10 p,aCC thc co]um ™> { 
m ercrai l.orics, moll precdely one over another, that fo tl 

2 *5 

a,,yb “ ly ^ ■' 
TK,, .. , Still will yc think it ftrance. 

Q th ir ddTr- ° f lhi , S great > / "^ ^angc; 

Vint the ir old ftation and primeval frame. p ric 


To Fa'brick. v. a. [from the noun.] To build; to form; 
to conltrudt. 

Shew what laws of life 

Thc chcefe inhabitants obferve, and how 

Fabrick their manfions. Phillips. 

Fa'bulist. n.f [fabulijle, French.] A writer of fables. 

Quitting Efop and the fabulijis , he copies from Boccace. 

Croxal. 

Our bard’s a fabulij?, and deals in fiflion. Garrick. 

Farui.o'sity. n J. [fabulofitas, Latin.] Lyingnefs; fulnefs 
of ftories; fabulous invention. 

In their fabulofity they would report, that thev had obferva- 
tions for twenty thoufand years. 

Abbot's Defcription rf the World. 

Fa'bulous. adj. [ fabulofus, Latin.] Feigned; full of fables, 
or invented tales. 

A perfon terrified with the imagination of fpeflres, is more 
reafonable than one who thinks the appearance of fpirits fabu¬ 
lous and groundlcls. Addfon’s Speiiator, N°. 1 • o. 

Fa'bulously. adv. [from fabulous.] In fidtion; in a fabulous 
manner. 

I here are many things fabuloufly delivered, and are not to 
be accepted as truths. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 8. 

FACE, n.f [face, French, from facies, Latin.J 

1. The vifage. 

The children of Ifrael faw the face of Mores, that the 
fkin of Mofes’s face fhone. Exod. xxxiv. 35. 

A man fhall Lett faces, which, if you examine them part by 
part, you fhall never find good; but take them together, arc 
not uncomely. ZW,, Ejjay 44. 

F rom beauty ftill to beauty ranging. 

In ev’r y face I fotind a dart. Addifon's Spectator. 

2. Countenance; caft of the features; look; air of the face. 

Seiz’d and ty’d down to judge, how wretched I! 

Who can’t be filent, and who will not lye: 

To laugh, were want of goodnefs and of grace; 

And to be grave, exceeds all pow’r of face. Pose's Epiftles. 

3. I he furface of any thing. * 

A mift watered the whole/*;-, of the ground. Gen. ii. 6. 

4. I he front or forepart of any thing. 

I he breadth of Xhc face of thehoufe, towards theEaft, was 
an hundredI cubits. Exck.xW.tr. 

4. State of affairs. ’ 

He look d, and faw the face of things quite chang’d, 

I he brazen throat of war bad ceas’d to rear; 

All now was turn'd to jollity and game. 

To luxury and riot, feaft and dance. AT,lion's Par. Loft 

Tins would produce a new face of things in Europe. Addif. 

5- Appearance; rcfemblance. p ^ 


T ,.v". ce f Bill your former face , and mix again 
W,th thefe loft fpirits ; run all their mazes with ’em ; 

For fuch are treafons. » **lhnC« 

At the fuft fhock, with blood and powder <£n 'I, f 
Fsorheavn, norfea, thei r. former face retain’d ; 

F ury and art produce dFedls fo ftrange. 

They trouble nature, and her vifage change. Waller 
His dialogue has fo much the face of probability, that fome 
have miftaken it for a real conference. } ’ R T° 

6 . Prefence ; fight. Baker . 

£lve her Umo Eleazar, and one fhall Hay her before 

Jove cannot fear, then tell me to my fit ,* 


• thinking, by this face. 

To fatten m our thoughts that they have courage • 

Rut tis not fo. 0/1 c. Z? 

his owrf merits with modeftv mnrh 1 r man can fearee allege 
cannot fometimes 

You’USml the thing will no, bn done Ep) 28 ’ 

V lth ‘gnorance and face alone. Hudlbrn, * 

You, %, me judge to the wjf, have the/" ,o chatasgo 

that 
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that which you never loft ; and you, fays he to the fox, bare 
the confidence to deny that which 

This is the man that has the/ere to charge others with talfe 
citations. Tillatfon. Preface. 

8. Diftortion of the face. 

Shame itfelf! 

Why do you make fuch faces ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Face to Face. [An adverbial expreffion.J 

i. When both parties are prefent. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man to 
die, before that he which is accufed have his accufers/tfef 


2/Nakedly; without the interpofition of other bodies. 

Now we fee through a glafs darkly.; but then face to f c . 

I Lov. Xill. 12. 

To Face. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To carry a falfc appearance; to play the hypocrite. 

Thou needs mull learn to laugh, to lye, 

To face , to forge, to feoff, to company. HubbertTs Tale. 

2. To turn the face; to come in front. , 

Face about, man ; you a foldier, and afraid of the enemy 
Dry dens Spamfi hryar. 

Then thrice the mounted fquadrons ride around 
The fire, and Arcite’s name they thrice refound; 

Hail and farewel they fhouted thrice amain, 

Thrice facing to the left, and thence they turn’d again. Dry. 
To Face. v. a. 

i To meet in front; to oppofe with confidence ana nrmneis. 
YWface 

This temped, and deferve the name of king. Dryden. 
We <n:t intelligence of the force of the enemy, and 
call about for a fufficient number of troops to face the 
enemy in the field of battle. Addifm on the War. 

They are as loth to fee the fires kindled in Smithfield as his 
lordlhip; and, at lead, as ready to face them under a popilh 
perfecution. Sw, fi' 

2. To oppofe with impudence. 

We trapann’d the date, and fac'd it down 
With plots and projcils of our own. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 2. 

Becaufe he walk’d againd his will, . 

He fac’d men down that he dood dill. Prior. 

3. To dand oppofite to. 

On one fide is the head of the emperor Trajan ; the reverfe 
has on it the circus Maximus, and a view of the fide of the 
Palatine mountain that faces it. Addifon on Italy. 

The temple is deferibed to be fquare, and the four fronts 
with open gates, facing the different quarters of the world. 

Pope's Temple of Fame. 

4. To cover with an additional fuperficies; to inved with a 
covering. 

The whole fortification of Soleurre is faced with marble. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Where your old bank is hollow,yhrf it with the fird fpit of 
earth that you dig out of the ditch. Mortimer's Hujlandry. 
Faceless, adj. [from face.] Without a face. Bailey. 

Facepai'nter. n.f [face and painter.'] A drawer of por¬ 
traits ; a painter who draws from the life. 

Facepaj'nting. n.f. [face and painting.] The art of draw¬ 


ing portraits. 

Georgione, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled in portraits 
or facepainting. Dryden's Dufrtfnoy. 

Fa'cet. >1 f. [facette, French.] A fmall furface; a fuper¬ 
ficies cut into feveral angles. 

Honour that is gained and broken upon another, hath the 
quicked reflection, like diamonds cut with facets. Bacon. 
FACETIOUS, adj [facetieux, French; facetiae, Lat.] Gay; 
cheerful; lively; merry; witty. It is ufed both of perfons 
and fentiments. 

Socrates, informed of fome derogating fpeechcs ufed of him 
behind his back, made this facetious reply, Let him beat me 
too when I am abfent. Government of the Tongue , f. 6. 

Face'-i iovsly. adv. [from facetious.] Gayly; cheerfully; 
wittily; merrily. 

Face'tiousness. n.f. [from facetious.] Cheerful wit; mirth; 
gaiety. 

Fa’cjle. adj. [facile, French ; faciiis, Latin.] 
x. F.afy; not difficult; performable or attainable with little 
labour. 

Then alfo thofe poets, which are now counted mod hard, 
will be both facile and plcafant. Milton on Education. 

To confine the imagination is as facile a performance as the 
Goteham’s defigh of hedging in the cuckoo. Glanv. Sctpf. 

By dividing it into parts fodidinfl, the order in which they 
flialI find each difpofed, will render the work facile and de¬ 
lightful. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

This may at fird feem perplexed-with many difficulties, yet 
many things maybe fuggeded to make it more facile and com¬ 
modious. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

2. Eafily furmountable ; eafily conquerable. 

The facile gates of hell too (lightly barr’d. Milt. P. Lojl. 


FAC 

3. Eafy of accefs or converfe; not haughty; not fupercilious; 

not audere. . 

i meant (he fiiould be courteous, facile, Iweet, 

Hating that folemn vice of greatnefs, pride; 

1 meant each fofted virtue there (hould meet. 

Fit in that fofter bofom to refide. Ben. Johnfon’s Epigrams. 

Raphael now, to Adam’s doubt propos’d, 

Benevolent and facile, thus reply’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

4. Pliant; flexible; eafily perfuaded to good or bad; du&ile to 
a fault. 

Too facile then, thou did’d not much gainfay; 

Nay did’d permit, approve, and fair difmifs. Milt. P. Loft. 

Since Adam and his facile confort Eve 
Lod Paradife, deceiv’d by me. Miltons Paradife Regain'd. 
Some men are of that facile temper, that they are wrought 
upon by every object they converfe with, whom any affec¬ 
tionate difeourfe, or ferious fermon, or any notable accident, 
(hall put into a fit of religion, which yet ufually lads no 
longer than till fomewhat elfe comes in their way. Calamy. 

To Facilitate, v. a. [ faciliter , French.] To make eafy; 
to free from difficulty ; to clear from impediments. 

Choice of the likelied and bed prepared metal for the ver- 
fion will facilitate the work. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

They renewed their affault two or three days together, and 
planted cannon to facilitate their paditge, which did little hurt; 
but they dill lod many men in the attempt. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Though perfpe&ive camiot be called a certain rule, or a 
finiQiingV the pidure, yet it is a great fuccour and relief to 
art, and facilitates the means of execution. Dryden'sDufrejn. 

What produceth a due quantity of animal fpirits, neceffarily 
facilitates the animal and natural motions. Arbuthret on Diet. 

A war on the fide of Italy would caufe a great diverfion of 
the French forces, and facilitate the progrefs of our arms in 
Spain. . . Swift. 

Facility, n.f. [facilite, French; faciiitas, Latin.] 

1. Eafinefs to be performed ; freedom from difficulty. 

Yet reafon faith, reafon (hould have ability 
To hold thefe worldly things in fuch proportion. 

As let them come or go with even facility. Sidney , b. ii. 

Piety could not be diverted from this to a more commo¬ 
dious bufinefs by any motives of profit or facility. Raleigh. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, both in point of religion and in point of honour; 
though facility and hope of fuccefs might invite fome other 
choicL . Bacon's holy War. 

2. Readinefs in performing; dexterity. 

They who have dudied have not only learned many excel¬ 
lent things, but alfo have acquired a great facility of profiting 
themfelves by reading good authors. Dryden s Dnfrejnoy. 

The facility which we get of doing things, by a cultom ot 
doing, makes them often pafs in us without our notice. Locke. 

3. VitiousduaUity; eafinefs to be perfuaded to good or bad; to 

ready compliance. . 

Facility is worfe than bribery; for bribes come now an 
then : but if importunity or idle refpeas lead a man, he lhall 
never be without. Bacon, EJJayx r. 

’Tis a great error to take facility for good-nature; tender- 
nefs, without diferetion, is no better than a more pardonable 
folly. L’Eft range, lablcjo. 

4. Eafinefs of accefs; complaifance; condefcenfion; affability. 

He opens and yields himfelf to the man of bufinefs with 
difficulty and reludancy ; but offers himfelf to the vifits of a 
friend with facility , and all the meeting rcadiriefs of appcti c 
and defire. South’s Sermons. 

Facine'rious. adj. [corrupted by Shakefpeare from factnorous, 
facinus,facinoris, Latin.] Wicked; facinorous. 

’Tis ftrange, ’tis very ftrange, that is the brief and 
tedious of it; and he’s of a mod facinerious fpirit that wi no 
acknowledge it. Shaief. Alls 1 veil float ends well. 

Fa'cing. n.f [from To face.] An ornamental covering; that 
which is put on the outfide of any thing by way of eco- 
ration. f . 

Thefe offices and dignities were but the facings and ffinges 
of his greatnefs. 0 

FACI'NOROUS. adj. [facinora, Latin.] Wicked; atro¬ 
cious; deteftably bad. _ r . 

Faci'norousness. n.f. [from facinorous] Wickedncts 1 
high degree. 

Fact. n.f. [fallum, Latin ] . r 

1. A thing done; an efftdl produced ; fomethingnot bare y p* 
pofed or fufpeeled, but really done. . 

In matter of fact there is fome credit to be given to 
teftimony of man; but not in matter of opinion and J“ £> 
ment: we fee the contrary both acknowledged and uniycr a 
pradtifed alfo throughout the world. Hooker, b. »•■7 

As men arc not to miftakc the caufcs of thefe opera 10 
fo much lefs arc they to miffake the fall or effect, an I 
to take that for done which is not done. Bacon’s hat- I 
Matter of fait breaks out and blazes with too 

dence to be denied. South's Semen.. 

2. Reality; not fuppofition; not (peculation. Thofe 
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Thofe effefts which are wrought by the percuffion of the 
fenfe, and by things in fall, are produced hkewtfe in (orne 


nimrui uic - . - j s' r u 

If this were true in fall, I do not fee any colour for fuch 
a conclufion. Addifon on the State of the IVor. 

Manifold fins, though in (peculation they may be feparable 
from war, in reality and fad never fail to attend it. Smalridge. 

3. Aaion ; deed. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe: 

Howe’er the doubtful fall is underftood, 1 

’Tis love of honour and his country’s good ; > 

The conful, not the father, fheds the blood. Dryden. J 

FA'CTION. n.f. [fallion, French; faltio, Latin.] 

1. A party in a (late. 

The queen is valued thirty thoufand ffrong; 

I f (he hath time to breathe, be well allur’d 

Her faltion will be full as ftrong as ours. Shakef. Henry VI. 

He has been known to commit outrages, 

And cherifhfaUions. Shakefpeare’s Timor.r. 

Their hatred went fo far, that by one of Simon’s fallton 
murders were committed. 2 Mac. iv. 9. 

By the weight of reafon I (hould counterpoife the over¬ 
balancings of any faUhns. King Charles. 

2. Tumult; dilcord; diffenfion. 

They remained at Newbery in great fallion among them¬ 
felves. Clarendon. 

Fa'ctiokary. n.f. [faHionaire, French.] One of a fadlion; 
a party man. A word not in ule, 

Pr’ythee, fellow', remember my name isMcncnius; always 
fallionary of the party of your general. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

Fa'ctious. adj. [faHieux, French.] 

j. Given to fo&ion; loud and violent in a party; publickly 
diffenfious; addicted to form parties and raife publick dis¬ 
turbances. 

He is a traitor ; let him to the Tow’cr, 

And crop away that failious pate of his. Shakef. Hen. VI. 

Be failious for redrefs of all thefe griefs Shak. Jul. Ceefar. 

2. Proceeding from publick diffenfions; tending to publick 
difeord. 

Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Affemble ; and harangues are heard; but foon 
In failious oppofition. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. xi. /. 664. 
Failious tumults overbore the freedom and honour of the 
two houfes. King Charles. 

Why thefe failious quarrels, controverfies, and battles 

amongft themlelves, when they were all united in the fame 
defign ? Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

Fa'ctiously. adv. [from failious.] In a manner criminally 
diffenfious or tumultuous. 

I intended not only to oblige my friends, but mine ene¬ 
mies alfo; exceeding even the defires of thofe that were fac¬ 
tion fty di(contented. King Charles. 

Fa'ctiousness. n.f. [from failious.] Inclination to publick 

diffenfion ; violent clamouroufnefs for a party. 

Factitious. adj. [fall,tins, Latin.] Made by art, in oppo¬ 
fition to what is made by nature. 

In the making and diftilling of foap, by one degree of fire 
the fait, the water, and the oil or greafe, whereof that fatli- 
tious concrete is made up, being boiled up together, arc eafily 
brought to incorporate. Boyle. 

Hardnefs wherein fome (tones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other (tones, being exalted to that 
degree that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it; the falii- 
tious (tones of chymifts, in imitation, being eafily dete&cd by 

„ *" .°I^" ar y la P idi< *- Roy on the Creation. 

r ACTOR, n f. [falleur, French ; fall or, Latin.] 

1. An agent for another; one who tranfafts bufinefs for an¬ 
other. Commonly a fubftitute in mercantile affairs. 

Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 

Not as protestor, (teward, fubffitute, 

Or lowly falter for another’s gain. Shakef. Richard III. 

Percy is but m yfallor, good my lord, 

T’ engrofs up glorious deeds on my behalf. Shak. Hen. IV. 

You all three. 

The fenatprs alone of this great world. 

Chief fall or s for the gods. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra 
U e agreed that I (hould fend up an Englilh falter, that 
whatsoever the ifland could yield (hould be delivered at a rea- 
fonablc rate. Raleigh's Apology. 

It was conceived that the Scots had good intelligence, 
having fom c factors dcubtlefs at this mart, albeit they did not 
open) tra c. Hayward. 

vile arts and reftlefs endeavours are ufed by fome fly and 
venomous/^,, for the old republican caufe. South's Sermons. 

All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged, by the chief 
Jailors for a general intromiffion of all forts, feels and perfua- 

nsT, , ,fl;ft- 0Ur , CC ^ miltll0n ’ I s ’ that thofe who Separate from 
us arc (lift and obftinate, and will not fubmit ta the rules and 
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orders of our church, and that therefore they ought to be takefi 
avVil y South's Sermons. 

Forc’d into exile from his rightful throne. 

He made all countries where he came his own; 

And viewing monarchs lecret arts of fway, 

A royal factor for their kingdoms lay. Dryden. 

2. [In arithmetic^] The multiplicator and multiplicand. Harris. 

Fa'ctory. n.f [from failor.] 

1. A houfe or diftrift inhabited by traders in a diffant country. 

2. The traders embodied in one place. 

Facto'tum. n.f. [factotum, Latin. It is ufed likewife in 
burlefque French.] A fervant employed alike in all kinds of 
bufinefs : as Scrub in the Stratagem. 

FA'CTURE. ti. f. [French.] The a& or manner of making 
any thing. 

Fa'culty. n.f. [facultc, French; facultas, Latin.] 

1. The power of doing any thing; ability whether corporal or 
intellectual. 

There is no kind of faculty or power in man, or any crea¬ 
ture, which can rightly perform the fundlions allotted to it 
without perpetual aid and concurrence of that fupremc caufe 
of all things. Hooker, b. i. f. 8. 

Orators may grieve ; for in their (ides. 

Rather than heads, their faculty abides. Denham. 

Reafon in man fupplies the defedt of other faculties where¬ 
in wc are inferior to beafts, and what wc cannot compafs by 
force we bring about by ftratagem. L’Ejlrangt. 

2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reafon, memory. 

For well I underftand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind 
And inward faculties, which moft excel. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
In the ordinary way of fpeaking, the underflanding and 
will are two faculties of the mind. Locke. 

Neither did our Saviour think it neceflary to explain to us 
the nature of God, becaufe it would be impoffible, without 
beftowingon us other faculties than we poflefs at prefent. Swift. 

3. [In phyfick.] A power or ability to perform any adlion na¬ 
tural, vital, and animal: by the fird they underhand that by 
which the body is nourifhed and augmented, or another like 
it generated : the vital faculty is that by which life is preferved, 
and the ordinary functions of the body performed; and the 
animal faculty is what conducts the operations of the mind. 

Quincy. 

4. A knack; habitual excellence; dexterity. 

He had none of thofe faculties , which the other had, of re¬ 
conciling men to him. Clarendon, b. viii. 

A fober man would have wondered how our author found 
out monarchical abfolute power in that text, had he not had 
an exceeding good faculty to find it himfelf where he could not 
(hew it others. Locke. 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching, if he were not 
too refined. Swift. 

5. Quality; difpofition or habit of good or ill. 

I’m traduc’d by tongues which neithet know 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Sh 

6. Power; authority. 

This Duncan 

Hath born his faculties fo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Shakefpeasfe’s Macbeth. 

7. Privilege; right to do any thing. 

Law hath fet down to what perfons, in what caufes, with 
what circumftances, almoft every faculty or favour (hall be 
granted. b. v. 

8. r acuity, in an univerfity, denotes the matters and profeffors 

of the feveral fciences: as, a meeting of the faculty or 
faculties. J 

Facunij. adj. [facundus, Latin.] Eloquent. Dill 

To Fa'ddle. v. n. [corrupted from To fiddle, or toy with the 
fingers ] To trifle; to toy; to play. 

To Fade. v. n. [fade, French, infipid, languid.] 

r * To tend from greater to lefs vigour ; to grow weak; to lan- 
gutlh. 

2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker colour. 

7 he green nefs of a leaf ought to pafs for apparent, becaufe 
foon fading into a yellow, it fcarcclafts at all, in comparifon 
of the greennefs of an emerald. Boyle on Colours. 

I he fpots in this done are of the fame colour throughout, 
from lull’!! «* re <*■« immediate traction 

fn?..ri| h J bhck> d ‘ li the “ louls MOt declining 

as a vegetable. 

. ““ “ k “ h ° ft Ieaf /“*'*. -J - a garden 

4. To die away gi aduafiy; tovanifh; to be worn out. J% ** 3 °* 

cZrll ? Uh T thr ° U = h the tem P cr of body, or fome 
^ WeJt > iJe “ 

1 he ftars Ihall/erf. away,, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years. Addif. Cato. 

i- T« 


' my doing. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
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5. To be naturally not durable ; to be tranfient; cafily to lofe 
vigour or beauty. 

"The glorious beauty on the head of the fat valley fliall be a 
fading flower. if xxviii. 4. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not fometimes refrefhed, vanifh and difappear. Locke. 
Narciflus’ change, to the vain virgin fhows 
Who trufts to beauty, trufts the fading rofe. Gay's Fan. 
To Fade. v. a. To wear away; to reduce to languor ; to de¬ 
prive of frelhnefs or vigour; to wither. 

'This is a man old, wrinkled, faded, withered ; 

And not a maiden, as thou fay’ll he is. Shakefpeare. 

His paims, though under weights they did not ftand, 

Still thriv’d ; no Winter could his laurels fade. Drydcn. 

Reftlcfs anxiety, forlorn defpair, 

And all the faded family of care. Garth’s Difenf 

To Fadge. v. n. [geyejan, Saxon; fugen , German ] 

1. To fuit; to fit; to have one part confident with another. 

How will this fadge? my matter loves her dearly, 

And I, poor monfter, fond as much on him; 

And fhe, miftaken, feems to dote on me. Shaktfpeare. 

2. To agree; not to quarrel; to live in amity. 

When they thriv’d they never fudg'd , 

But only by the cars engag’d ; 

Like dogs that fnarl about a bone. 

And play together when they’ve none. 

To fucceea ; to hit. 

The fox had a fetch ; and when he faw it would not fadge,- 
away goes he prefently. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

4. 1 his is a mean word not now ufed, unlefs perhaps in ludi¬ 
crous and low compofitions. 

F.F/CES. n.f [Latin .1 Excrements; but often ufed to exprefs 
the ingredients and fettlings after diftillation and infufion. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 
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putney. 

To FAG. v a. [fudge, Latin.] To grow weary; to faint 
with wearinefs. 

Creighton witheld his force ’till the Italian begun to fag, 
and then brought him to the ground. Alackenzie's Lives. 

Fage'nd. n.f. [from fag and end.] 

1. The end of a Web of cloath, generally made of coarfer ma¬ 
terials. 

2. The refufo or meaner part of any thing. 

In the world’s fagend 

A nation lies, Fanjhaw. 

When they are the worft of their way, and fixt in the 
fagend of bufmefs, they are apt to look not kindly upon thofe 
who go before them. Collier of Envy. 

FA'GOT. n f [fagoi, Welfh and Armorick ; fagot, French.] 

1. A bundle of fticks bound together for the fire. 

About the pile of fagot:, fticks and hay. 

The bellows railed the newly kindled flame. Fairfax, l. ii. 

Spare for no fagots , let there be enow; 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ftake. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Mitres or fagots have been the rewards of different perfons, 
according as they pronounced thelc confccrated fyllables or 
not Watt's Improvement of the AJind. 

2. A bundle of fticks for any purpofe. 

The black prince filled a ditch with fagots as fuccefsfully as 
the generals of our times do it with fafcincs. Jddif. Spefiator. 

3. A loldier numbered in the mufter-roll, but not really 
exjfting. 

To Fa'g iT.*w. a. [from the noun ] To tie up; to bundle 
together. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 7 

But fagoted his notions as they fell, > 

And if they rhym’d and rattled, all was well. 

To FAIL. v.n. [foilier, French; fa tin, Welfh. 

1. To be deficient; to ceafe from former plenty 
n<'t to be equal to demand or ufc. 

The waters fail from the fea, and the flood dccaycth and 
drieth up. Job xiv. 11. 

Where the credit and money fail, barter alone mud 
do. Locke. 

2. To be extinct; to ceafe to be produced. 

Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafcth; for the faithful fail 
from among the children of men. Pf xii. 1. 

Let there not fail from the houfe of Joab one that hath an 
ifihe. 2 Sa. iii. 29. 

3. To ceafe ; to perifh ; to be loft. 

For Titan, by the mighty lofs difmay’d. 

Among the heavens th’ immortal fadt difplav’d. 

Left the remembrance of his grief Ihould fail. Addfon. 

4. To die; to lofe life. 

Had the king in his laft ficknefs faiPd, 

Their heads fhould have gone off. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

Both he that helpeth fhal! fall, and he that is holpen fliall 
fall down, and they all fhall fail together. If. xxxi. 3. 

5. To fink; to be torn down; to languifh through re- 
fiftance. 

Neither will I be always wroth; for the fpirit fhould fail 
before me. Jf lvij. 16. 


Dryden. j 
Pezron.] 

I to fall fhort; 
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6. To decay; to decline; to languifh. 

Mine eyes fail. Pf cxix. Sr. 

I perceive 

Tlty mortal fight to fa l: objedts divine 

Mud needs impair and weary human fenfe. Adi it. Par. Lojl. 

7. To mifs ; not to produce its effedt. 

Confidcr of deformity not as a fign which is deceiveable, 
but as a caufe whiih felJom faileth of the effedt. Paeon's Ejfays. 
This jell was firft of th’ othci houfe’s making. 

And, five times try’d, has never fail d of taking. Dryden. 
A perfuafion that we fliall overcome any difficulties, that we 
meet with in the feieno s, feldom fails to carry us through 
them. Locke. 

He docs not remember whether every grain came up or 
not; but he thinks that very few failed. Mortimer's Husband. 

8. To mifs ; not to fuccced in a delign. 

I am enjoin’d, by oath, if I fail 
Of the right ealket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage. S/.ak. Merch. of Venice. 
In difficulties of ftate, the true reafon of failing proceeds 
from failings in the adniiniftration. L'Ejlrangc. 

Men who have been bufied in the purfuit of the philofo- 
pher's flone, have failed in their defign. Addi/in's Guardian. 

9. To be deficient in duty. 

Endeavour to fulfill God’s commands, , to repent as often as 
yt»u fail of it, and to hope for pardon and acceptance of him. 

Wake's Preparation fr Death. 

To Fail. v. a. 

1. To defert; not to continue to aflift or fupply. 

The fhip was now left alone, as proyd lords be when for¬ 
tune fails them. Sidney, b. ii. 

So haft thou oft with guile thine honour blent; 

But little may fuch guile thee now avail. 

If wonted force and fortune do not much me fa 7 . Fai. Q11. 
There fhal! be figns in the fun, the moon, and the ftars, 
mens hearts failing them for fear. Lu. xxi. 26. 

Her heart failed her, and fhe would fain have compounded 
for her life. L'Ejlrangc. 

He prefumes upon his parts that they will not fail him at 
time of need, and fo thinks it fuperfluous labour to make any 
provifion beforehand. Locke. 

2. Not to aflift ; to negledt; to omit to help. 

Since nature fails us in no needful thing. 

Why want I means my inward felf to fee? Davies. 

3. To omit; not to perform. 

The inventive god who never fails his part, 

Infpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. Dryden. 

4. To be wanting to. 

There fhall not fail thee a man on the throne. 1 Kings ii. 4. 
Fail. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Mifcarriage; mifs; unfuccefsfulnefs. 

2. Omiflion; non-performance. 

Mark and perform it, feeft thou ? for the fail 
Of any point in’t fhall not only be 

Death to thyfelf, but to thy lewd-tongu’d wife. Shakef core. 
He will without fail drive out from before you the Ca- 
naanites. Jof iii. 10. 

3. Deficiencc; want. 

4. Death; extinction. 

How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon our fail ? Shakef ear/s Hemy VIII. 

Fai'ling. n.f [from fail] Deficiency; imperfection; faults 
not atrocious; lapfe. 

Befides what failings may be in the matter, even in the 
expreffions there muft often be great obfcuritieS. Digby. 
To failings mild, but zealous for defert; 

The cleareft head, and the fincereft heart. Pfe. 

Even good men have many temptations to fubdue, many 
conflicts with thofe enemies which war againil the foul, and 
many failings and lapfes to lament ami recover. Rogers. 

Fa'ilcre. n.f. [from fail .] 

1. Deficience; ccflation. 


There muft have been an univerfal failure and want of 
fprings and rivers all the Simmer feafon. Woodward's N. Hijt. 

2. Omiflion; non-pcrformance; flip. 

He that, being fubjeCt to an apoplexy, ufed ftill to carry bis 
remedy about him ; but upon a time fhifting his cloaths, and 
not taking that with him, chanced upon that very day to be 
furprifed with a fit: he < wed his death to a mere accident, to 
a little inadvertency and failure of memory. South's Sermons. 

3. A lapfe; a flight fault. 

IAIN. aij. [jeajn, Saxon.] 

1. Glad; merry; chearful; fond. It is ftill retained in Scot¬ 
land in this fenfe. 

And in her hand fhe held a mirrour bright, 

Wherein her face fhe often viewed fain. Favy Queen. 

My lips will be fain when I fing unto thee, and fo will" my 
foul whom thou haft delivered. Pfa’m lxxi. 

1 . Forced; obliged; compelled. [This fignification feems to 
have arifen from the miftake of the original fignification in 
fomc ambiguous expreffions; as, I was fain to do this , would 

equally 


! j 
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equally fuit with the reft bf the ffentence, whether it was un- 
derftood to mean I was compelled, or / was glad to do it frfear 
of worfe. Thus the primary meaning feems to have been early 
lolt.j 

Every weight to fhrotid it did conftrain; 

And this lair couple eke to fhroud thcmfelves were fain. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 1. Jlan. 6 . 
Whofoever will hear, he fhall find God; whofoever will 
fludy to know, fhall be alfo fain to believe. Hooker, b. v. 

I was fain to forfvvear it; they would elfe have married me 
to the rotten medlar. SbakeJ. Mcafwe for Meafure. 

When Hildebrand had accurfed Henry IV. there were none 
fo hardy as to defend their lord ; wherefore he was fain to 
humble himfclf before Hildebrand. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

The learned Caflalio was fain to make trenchers at Bafle, 
to keep himfelf from flarving. Locke. 

Fain. adv. [from the adjeCtive.] Gladly; very defiroufly 5 ac¬ 
cording to earneft wilhes. 

Now I would give a thoufand furlongs of fea for an acre 
of barren ground : I would fain die a dry death. Shakefpeare. 

Why would’ft thou urge me to confefs a flame 
I long have flifled, and would fain conceal. Addifon's Cato. 

Fain wou’d I Rapha- 1 ’s godlike art rehearfe, 

And fhow th’ immortal labours in my verfe. Addifon. 

The plebeians would fain have a law enaCted to lay all mens 
rights and privileges upon the fame level. Swift. 

To Fain. v.n. [from the noun.] To wifh ; to defire fondly. 

Fairer than faireft, in his faining eye. 

Whole foie afpeCt he counts felicity. Spcnfer on Love. 

To FAINT, v. n. [fatter, French.] 

j. To decay ; to wear or wafle away quickly. 

Thofe figures in the gilded clouds, while we gaze upon 
them, faint before the eye, and decay into confulion. Pope. 

2. To lofe the animal functions; to fink motionlcfs and fenfe- 
lefs. 

Their young children were out of heart, and their women 
and young men fainted for thirft, and fell down in the ftreets. 

Judith vii. 22. 

We are ready to faint with falling. 1 Mac. iii. 17. 

Upon hearing the honour intended her, fhe fainted away, 
and fell down as dead. Guardian, N°. 167. 

. To grow feeble. 

They will ftand in their order, and never faint in their 
watches. FccluJ. xliii. 10. 

The imagination cannot be always alike conftant andftrong, 
and if the fuccefs follow not fpeedily it will faint and lofe 
ftrength. Bacon's Natural HiJ'tory, N°. 953. 

. To fink into dejection. 

Left they faint 
At the fad fentence rigoroufly urg’d. 

All terror hide. Milton's Paradije Lojl, b. xi. /. 108. 

To Faint, v. a. To dejedt; to deprefs; to enfeeble. A 
word little in ufe. 

It faints me 
To think what follows. 

Faint, adj. [fane, French.] 

1. Languid; weak; feeble 

In the more intemperate climates the fpirits, either exhaled 
by heat or comprefl by cold, are rendered faint and fW- 

S m\-, Temple. 

2. Not bright; not vivid ; not linking. 

The blue compared with thefe is a faint and dark colour, 
and the indigo and violet arc much darker and fainter. Neat. 

1 lie length of the image I meafured from the faintejl and 
utmofl red at one end, to the faintejl and utmofl hluc at the 
other end, excepting only a little penumbra. Newtons Opt. 

From her naked lirtibs of glowing white, 

In folds loofe floating, fell the fainter lawn! Thomfon. 
Not loud ; not piercing. J 

The pump after this being employed from time to time, 
the found grew fainter and fainter. // 

. Feeble of body. J 0)le ' 

Two neighbouring fhepherds, faint with thirft, flood at 
the common boundary of their grounds. Rambler. 

5. Cowardly; timorous; not vigorous; not ardent. 

Farnt heart never won fair lady. Proverb in Camden's Rem. 

Uu 1 faint Egyptians pray for Antony; 

a tv™ 1 " the ,‘ r le T le hcarts tht 7 own Odtavius. Dryden 

6. Debited; deprefled. ' 

Confiderhim that endureih fi.ch contradiction againft him- 
lelf, left ye be wearied and faint in your minds. Hcbr. xii 2 

7. Not vigorous; not active. ■*’ 

nrI h !r efe, ’V L !lich hinJcred the con q uc ft, were the faint 
profecution of the war, and the looft-nefs of the civil eo- 
vemment. , 

ainthea'rted. adj. [faint and heart. ] Cowardly • timo¬ 
rous ; dejeacd ; cafily depreffed. J X ’ tim ° 

ic/fl/W/Wf0r thc tWO talls / ?. hefc 
to takethetit^ " CXt ^ as vi£lorious conquerot 

their dav« tilerc as fainthearted cowards to end 

y*' Knoiles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 


Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
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Now the late fainthearted rout, 

O’erthrown and fcattcr’d round about, 

Chac’d by the horrour of their fear. 

From bloody fray of knight and bear; 

Took heart again and fac’d about, 

As if they meant to ftand it out. Hudibras . p. i. cant. 3. 

Villain, Hand off ! bale, groveling, worthless wretches, 
Mongrils in faction; poor fainthearted traitors. AddiJ. Cato. 
Faintheartedly, adv. [from faintlcarted.] Timorouflyj 
in a cowardly manner. 

Faintheartedness, n.f. [from fainthearted:] Cowardice j 
timoroUfnefS; want of courage. 

Fa'inting. n.f. '[from faint.] Deliquium; temporary lofs 
of animal motion. 

Thefe faintings her phyficians fufpecl to proceed from con- 
tufions. INjcrnan's Surgery. 

Fa'intishness. n.f. [from faint.] Weaknefs in a flight 
degree; incipient debility. 

A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes the fibres; 
whence proceeds the fenfation of faintifinjs and debility in a 
hot day. Arbutbr.ot on Air. 

FA'intling. adj. [from faint.] Timorous; feebleminded. 
A burlefque or low word. 

There’s no having patience, thou art fuch a faintling filly 
creature. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

Fa'intly. adv. [from faint.] 

1. Feebly ; languidly. 

Love’s like a torch, which, if fecur’d from blafts. 

Will faintly burn ; but then it longer lafls : 

Expos’d to ftorms of jealoufy and doubt. 

The blaze grows greater, but ’tis fooner out. Waljh-. 

2. Not in bright colours. 

Nature affords at leaft a glimm’ring light; 

The lines, tho’ touch’d but faintly, are drawn right. Pope. 
3* Without force of reprefentation. 

I have told you what I have feen and heard but faintly ; 
nothing like the image and horrour of it. Shakef King Lear. 

An obfeure and confufed idea reprefents the object fo 
faintly, that it doth not appear plain to the mind. Watts . 

4. Without ftrength of body. 

With his loll’d tongue he faintly licks his prey, 

His warm breath blows her flix up as fhe lies. Dryden . 

5. Not vigoroufly; not actively. 

Though ftill the famifh’d Englifh, like pale ghofts, 

Faintly befiege us one hour in a month. Shakef. Henry VI. 

6. Timoroufly; with dejeCtion; without fpirit 

Loth was the ape, though praifed, to adventure; 

Yet faintly ’gan into his work to enter. Hubberd's Tale. 

He faintly now declines the fatal flrife; 

So much his love was dearer than his life. Dtnham. 

Fa'intness. n.f. [from faint.] 

1. Languour; feeblcnefs; want of ftrength. 

If thc prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant 
doth run his unwearied courfes, fhould through a laniruiJhino' 
faintnefs begin to Hand. hooker, b. \. f ■*. 

1 his proceeded not from any violence of pain, bur from a 
general languifhing and faintnefs of fpirits, which made him 
think nothing worth the trouble of one careful thought. Temp. 

2. Inactivity ; want of vigour. 

This evil proceeds rather of the unfoundnefs of the coun- 
Ar S i aid for the rcformati °n, or of faintnefs in following and 
effecting the fame, than of any fuch fatal courfe appointed of 

r r , , Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

3. 1 imoroufnefs ; dejection. 

The palencfs of this flow’r 

^ Bewray’d the faintnefs of my mailer’s heart. Shak. HenNl. 
FaintY. adj. [fromfaint.] Weak; feeble; languid; debi¬ 
litated ; enfeebled. 

When Winter frofts conftrain the field with cold, 

The fi. uty root can take no fteady hold. L'ryd Virg. Georg 
I he ladies gafp’d, and fcarcely could refpire; 

The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire : 

The flinty knights were fcorch’d, and knew not where 

F A ID 0 T r’ r ftelter 5 for 1,0 fhac,e was near. Dryden. 

fAlK. adj. [pa^eji, Saxon ; four, Danifh.] 

1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; handfomc. Fair feems in the 
common acceptation to he reftrained, when applied to wo¬ 
men, to the beauty of the face. 

Thou art a fair woman to look upon. Gen. xii. 1 r 

My decay’d fair, 

2 ' 00k If h!s WiH f °° n re P air - Sba*. Corned, cf Err. 

2. Not black; not brown; white in the complexion. J 

_ . never yet faw man, 

But fhe would fpell him backward ; if fair fac’d. 

She d fvveur the gentleman fhould be her fifter; 

Jf black, why, nature, drawing of an antick. 

Made a foul blot. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

are Hack ffuVrT f f Vera ' dimates: ' hc Ethiopians 

Northern* ? and e V fp ' baired : the Moors tawny ; the 
Northern people-large, smifalr Cortiplexioncd. * Halt. 
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3. Plofingto the eye; beautiful in general. 

Carry him gently to m yfairef chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. Sbakefpeare. 

Thus was he fair in his greatnefs, and in the length of Ins 
branches. Ezek.xxx i. 7 . 

4. Clear; pure. . 

A flandard of a damalk-rofe, with the root on, was let in 
a chamber where no fire was, upright in an earthen pan, full 
of fair water, half a foot under the water. Bacon’s hat. ■"{/'• 

Even fair water, falling upon white paper or linnen, will 
immediately alter the colour of them, and make it fadder than 
that of the unwetted parts. Boyle on Colours. 

5. Not cloudy ; not foul; not tempeftuous. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair ; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

Fair weather cometh out of the earth. 

About three of the clock in the afternoon 
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In fign of league and amity with thee : 

Now fair befal thee and thy noble houfe! 

Thy garments are not fpotted with our blood. Shah. R. HI, 
4. On good terms. 

There are other nice, though inferior cafes, in which a 
man muft guard, if he intends to keep fair with the world, 
and turn the penny. collier of Popularity. 

Fair, n.f 

1. A beauty ; ellrptically a fair woman. 

Of fleep forfaken, to relieve his care. 

He fought the converfation of the fair. Dryden's Fables. 

Gentlemen who do not defign to marry, yet pay their de¬ 
voirs to one particular fair. Spectator, N°. 288. 

2. Honefty ; juft dealing. 

I am not much for that prefent; we’ll fettle it between our- 


Job xxxvii. 22. 
the weather was 
Clarendon, b. viii. 


Prior. 


Pope. 
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very fair and very warm. 

6. Favourable; prol'perous: as, a fair wind. 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 

You with fair winds may waft him over. 

7. Likely to fuccced. 

Yourfclf, renowned prince, flood as fair 
As any comer I have look’d on yet. 

For mv affection. Sbakefpeare's Mer.hant of Venice. 

The Caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which was in a fair 
way to have enlarged, until they fell out. Raleigh's Ejjays. 
O pity and Ihame ! that they who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, fhould turn afide to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint. Milt. Paradfe Lojl. 
S. Equal; juft. 

The king did fo much defire a peace, that no man need 
advife him to it, or could divert him from it, if fair and 
honourable conditions of peace were offered to him. Clarendon. 

9. Not effected by any infidious or unlawful methods; not 
foul. 

After all thefe conqucfts he parted the reft of his age in his 
own native country, and died a fair and natural death. Temple. 

10. Not pra&ifing any fraudulent or infidious arts: as, a fair 
rival, a fair diiputant. 

Virtuous and vicious ev’ry man muft be, 

Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree; 

The roaue and fool by fits is fair and wife. 

And ev’n the beft, by fits, what they defpife. 

11. Open; direct. 

For ftill, methought, fhc fnng not far away; 

At laft I found her on a laurel-fpray: 

Clofe by my fide file fat, and fair in fight, 

Full in a line, againft her oppofite. 

12. Gentle; mild; not compullory. 

All the lords came in, and, being by fair means wrought 

thereunto, acknowledged king Henry. Spenfer on Ireland. 
For to reduce her by main force. 

Is now in vain; hy fair means, worfe. Hudibras, p. iii. 

13. Mild ; not t'evere. 

Not only do’ft degrade them, or remit 
To life obfeur’d, which were a lair difmiflion ; 

But throw'll them lower than thou did’ft exalt them high. 

Miltons Agonijlcs. 

14. Pleafiug; civil. 

(iood fir, why do you ftart, and feem to fear 
Things that do found fo fair? Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

When fair words and good counfel will not prevail upon 
us, we muft be frighted into our duty. L'Ejlrangc. 

15. Equitable; not injurious. 

His doom is fair. 

That duff I am, and fliall to dull return. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
1 . Commodious; eafy. 

Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 

A Hand where you may make the faireji ftioot. Sbakefpeare. 
Fair. adv. [from the adjc&ive.J 

1. Gently; decently; without violence. 

He who fair and foftly goes ffeadily forward, in a courfe 
that points right, will fooncr be at his journey's end than he 
that runs after every one, though he gallop. Locke. 

2. Civilly; complaifantly. 

Well, you muft now fpeak fir John FalftafF fair. Sbakefp. 
One of the company fpoke him fair , and would have ftopt 
his mouth with a cruft. L’E/irange, Fable 21. 

T n this plain fable you th’ effeiff may fee 
Of negligence, and fond credulity ; 

And learn befides of flatt’rers to beware. 

Then moft pernicious when they fpeak too fair. Dryden. 

His promife Palatnon accepts ; but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firft he made: 

Thus fair they parted ’till the morrow’s dawn; 

For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. Dryden. 

Kalib afeend, my fair fpoke fervant rife. 

And footh my heart with pleafing prophecies. Dryd.In.Emp. 
This promifed fair at firft. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Happily; fuccefsfully. 

O, princely Buckingham, I’ll kifs thy hand. 
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fick more frequented than a'market. The privilege of hold-| 
ing fairs in England is granted by the king. 

With filver, iron, tin and lead they traded in thy fairs. 

Ezek, xxvii. 12. 

His corn, his cattle, were his only care. 

And his fupreme delight a country fair. Dryden. 

The ancient Nundinx, or fairs ol Rome, were kept every 
ninth day: afterwards the fame privileges were granted to the 
country markets, which were at firft under the power of the 
confuls. Arbuthmt on Coins. 

FaTring. n. f. [from fair.] A prefent given at a fair. 

Sweetheart, we fliall be rich ere we depart, 

If fairings come thus plentifully in. Shake/. Love's Lab. Lojl. 

What pretty things they are, we wonder at! 

Like children that efteem every trifle, 

And prefer a fairing before their fathers: 

What difference is between us and them ? 

That we are dearer fools, cockfcombs at 
A higher rate. Pen. Jobnfons Difovtries. 

Now he goes on, and fings of fairs and fhows; 

For ftill new fairs before his eyes arofc: 

How pedlars flails with glitt’ring toys are laid. 

The various fairings of the country maid. Gay's Paf orals. 

FaTrly. adv. [from fair.] 

1. Beautifully: as, a city fairly fituated. 

2. Commodioufly; conveniently; fuitably to any purpofc or 
defign. 

Waiting ’till willing winds their fails fupply’d. 

Within a trading town they long abide. 

Full fairly fituate on a haven’s fide. Dryden. 

Honcftly; juftly ; without fhift; without fraud. 

To the firft advantages we may fairly lay claim; I wifh wc 
had as good a title to the latter. Attcrburys Sermons. 

It is a church of England man’s opinion, that the freedom 
of a nation confifts in an abfolute unlimited legirtative power, 
wherein the whole body of the people are fairly reprefented, 
and in an executive duly limited. Swift. 

4. Ingenuoufly; plainly ; openly. 

The ftage how loofely does Aftrea tread. 

Who fairly puts all characters to bed. Pope’s Ep'Jl. of Her. 

5. Candidly; without finiftrous interpretations. 

As I interpret fairly your defign. 

So look not with fevercr eyes on mine. Dryden's Aurcrgz. 

6 . Without violence to right reafon. •.» 

Where I have enlarged them, I defire the falfc criticks 
would not always think that thofe thoughts are wholly mine; 
but that either they are fecretly in the poet, or may bz fairly 
deduced from him. Dryden. 

This nutritious juice being a fubtile liquor, fcarce obtain¬ 
able by a human body, the ferum of the blood \% fairly fub- 
ftituted in its place. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

7. Without blots. 

Here is th’ indiClment of the good lord Haftings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs’d. Shake/. Rich. III. 

8. Completely ; without any deficience. 

All this they fairly overcame, by reafon of the continual 
prefence of their king. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Let them fay, ’tis grofsly done; fo it be fairly done, no 
matter. Sbakefpeare's Merry TVives if IVindfor. 

Our love is not fo great, Hortenfio, but we may blow our 
nails together, and fall it fairly out. S/.ak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

FaTrness. n.f. [from fair. J 

r. Beauty; elegance of form. 

That which made her fairnefs much the fairer, was that it 
was but a fair embaflador of a moft fair mind, full of wit, 
and a wit which delighted more to judge itfelf than to fliow 
itfelf. Sidney. 

2. Honefty; candour; ingenuity. 

There may be fomewhat of wifdom, but little of goodnefs 
or fairnefs in this conduct. Attcrburys Sermons, Preface. 

Fa'irspoken. adj. [from fair and fpeak.'] Bland and civil in 
language and addrefs. 

Arius, a prieft in the church of Alexandria, a fubtlcwitted 
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and a marvellous fairfpoken man, but difeontented that wc 
fliould be placed before him in honour, whofe fuperior he 
thought himfelf in delert, becaufe through envy and ftomach 
prone unto contradiction. Hooker, b. v. f.^t. 

FAl'RY. n. f. [pephS, Saxon ; fee , French.] 

Ab tfioty terra; fit & p'^a Maccdonum dialeCto; unde evtgo 1 
fvpf os, & Romanis inferi, qui Scoto-Saxonibus dicuntur ferics, 
noftratiq; vulgo corruptius fairies, stxrcr.yonos fotipovt;, five 
dii manes. Baxter's Gtojfary. 

1. A kind of fabled beings fuppofed to appear in a diminutive 
human form, and to dance in the meadow’s, and reward clean- 
linefs in houfes ; an elf; a fay. 

Nan Page, my daughter, and my little fon. 

And three or four more of their growth, we’ll drefs 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies , green and white. 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads. 

And rattles in their hands. Shakef. Merry IVives of IVindfor. 

Then let them all encircle hfn about. 

And fairy like too pinch the unclean knight; 

And alk him, why, that hour of fairy rfcvel. 

In their fo facred paths he dares to tread 
In ftiape prophane. Sbakefp. Merry TVives cf TVindfr. 

By the idea any one has of fairies , or centaurs, he can¬ 
not know that things, anfwering thofe ideas, exifl. Locke. 
Fays , fairies, genii, elves, and demons hear. Pope. 

2. Enchantrels. IVarburton. 

To this great fairy I’ll commend thy ads, 

Make her thanks blefs thee. Shake/. Antb. and Cleopatra. 
Fa'iry. adj. 

1. Given by fairies. 

Be fecret and difcrcte ; thefe fairy favours 
Are loft when not conceal’d. Dryden's Spanifo Fryar. 

Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, though it were 
gold in the hand from which he received it, will be but leaves 
and dull when it comes to ufe. Locke. 

2. Belonging to fairies. 

This is the fairy land : oh, fpight of fpights. 

We talk with goblings, owls, and elvifh fprights. Sbakefp. 
Fa'iuystone. n.f. [fairy znd Jlone.] It is found in gravel- 
pits, being of an hemifpherical fignre ; hath five double lines 
arifing from the centre of its bafis, which meet in the pole. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

FAITH, n.f. [fol, French; fede, Italian ; fiaes, Latin.] 

J. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 

The name of faith being properly and ftridly taken, it 
muft needs have reference unto feme utterecl word, as the ob- 
jcCl of belief. Hooker, b. ii. f. 4. 

Faith, if it have not works, is dead. Jam. ii. 17. 

Vifion in the next life is the perfeding of that faith in this 
life, or that faith here is turned into vifion there, as hope into 
enjoying. Hammond’s Pratt. Catech. 

Then faith (hall fail, and holy hope ftiall die; 

One loft in certainty, and one in joy. Prior. 

2. The fyftem of revealed truths held by theChriftian church; 
the credenda. 

Felix heard Paul concerning the faith. Acts xxiv. 24. 

This is the catholick faith. Common Prayer. 

3. Trull in Gcd. 

Faith is an entire dependence upon the truth, the power, the 
jufticc, and the mercy of God; which dependence will cer¬ 
tainly incline us to obey him in all things. Suift. 

4. Tenet held. 

Which to believe of her, 

Muft be ss.faith, that realon, without miracle. 

Should never plant in me. Sbakefpeare’s Kin* Lear. 

e. 1 ruft in the honefty or veracity of another. 
t>. Fidelity ; unlhaken adherence. 

Her failing, while her faith to me remains, 

I fliould conceal, and not expofe to blame 
By my complaint. Miltons Paradife Lof, b. x. /. 1ib 
7. Honour; focial confidence. 

For you alone 

I broke my faith with injur’d Palamon. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
o. Sincerity ; honefty ; vcracitv. 

Sir, in good faith, in meer verity. Shakef. King Lear. 

I hey are a very froward generation, children in whom is 

™f a,tb f . Dcutr. xxxii, 20. 

9. rromife given. 

I have been forfworn, 

In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov’d. Sbakefpeare. 
Faithbreach „ j. [f ai ,h and breach.] Breach of fidelity ; 
difloyalty; perfidy. 7 * 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faithbreach ■, 

Thofe he commands, move only in command 

Honeft; 

Thou baftard ! would the repofal 
Of any trail, virtue, or worth in thee, 

*. Firm in adherence to the truth of religion. 
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To the faints which are at Ephefus, and the faithful i/i 
Chrift Jefus. Eph. i. 1. 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life. Rev. ii. to. 

2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to the allegiance or duty pro- 
fefled. 

I have this day receiv’d a traitor’s judgment. 

And by that name muft: die ; yet, heav’n bear witnefs. 
And, if I have a confcience, let it fink me, 

Ev’n as the axe falls, if I be not faithful. Shah. Hen. VIII. 

So fpake the feraph Abdiel, faithful found ; 

Among the faithlefs, faithful only he. Milton’s Parad. Lojl. 

3. Honeft; upright; without fraud. 

My fervant Mofes is faithful in all mine houfe. Numb. xii. 

4. Obfervant of compact or promife ; true to bis contract; fin- 
cere; veracious. 

Well I know him ; 

Of eafy temper, naturally good; 

And faithful to his word. Dryden's Don Sebajliar.. 

Fai'th fully, adv. [from faithful .] 
j. With firm belief in religion. 

2. With full confidence in God. 

3. With ftriCt adherence to duty and allegiance. 

His noble grace would have feme pity 
Upon my wretched women, that fo long 
Have follow’d both my fortunes fair fully. Shethef. H. VIII. 

4. Without failure of performance; honeilly; exadtly. 

If on mv wounded bread thou drop a tear. 

Think for whole fake my breaft that wound did bear • 

And faithfully my laft defires fulfil. 

As I perform my cruel father’s will. Dryden's Ovid 

5. Sincerely; with llrong promifes. 

For his own part, he did faithfully promife to be ftill in the 
kings power. Bacons H.VU. 

b. Honcftly; without fraud, trick, or ambiguity. 

T hey fuppofe the nature of things to be°truly and faithfully 
figmhed by their names, and thereupon believe as they hear, and 
praaife as thcy believe W, S*Lk,. 

J n Sbakefpeare, according to Mr. IVarburton, fervently, ner- 
haps rather confidently; fteadily. 1 V 

If his occafions were not virtuous, 

I fliould not urge it half io faithfully. Shakcfp. Tim „ 

Faithfulness, n.j. [from faithful.] JP 

1. Honefty; veracity. 

y0,,r m ° Mhi r ° Ur t W ? a 
t0E " her anJ 

*. Adherence toduty; loyalty. South?,Sermons. 

* ame z <j al and faitifulnefs continues in your blood, 

S ^ r matCd ,°" C U- y r OUT " oble aJlceftors to Sacrifice his 
life in the quarrel of his fovereign. n > 

Fa'ithless.V [from faith] g D ^ de71 ' 

'.Without belief in the revealed truths of religion; uncon- 

Whatfoever our hearts be to God and to his truth, believe 
Tnn , r JV* as faithlefs, for our converfton or confirma¬ 
tion, the force of natural reafon is great. Hooker, b iii / « 
Never dare misfortune crofs her foot, ’ J ' ' 

Unlefs lhc doth it under this excufe, 

, rS? fhC V? UC , t0 *f aith V s J cw - Shakef Merck of Venice 
r< ’’ F°«°n, promif.; 

IT -I I r B ° th 

Fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft • 

A moft unnatural and faiibltfs fervice. Sbakefp. Hen VVI 
So fpake the feraph Abdiel, faithful found ; * IIL 

Among th z faithlefs, faithful only he. Milton's Parad T 
Faithlessness, n.f. [f rom faithlefs.] aon s larad -Lojl. 

1. Treachery; perfidy. J J 

2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 

* * 2 ™; "*■V- [f a \ tnrd ' F rench ] A fcoundrel; a rafeal • a 
mcan feHow ; a potoon. An old word now obfolete * 

I o Philemon, falfe fait our, Philemon, 

I call to pay, that I fo dearly bought.. Fairs ® u „„ , •• 
Into new woes unweeting I was caff “* 

Bythisfal fzfaiiour. Fairy $u te n, b.\. cant a 
Fake. n.f. [Among Teamen.] A coil of rooe ’ 4 ’ 4; * 

Falca de. n. f. [fromfalx, faUis, Latin.] ‘ Liams. 

A liorfe is faid to make falcades when .1 
upon his haunches two or Three times, as i«f 
vets, which is done in forming a flop, and half >1 J,^ Ulclc cur_ 

Xh^enf veV ’"LfZzn ^ mZ^ flop 

/Wit; j, V »e form 

moving from the coniuiuflion to thp r' S - wbl c Blc > 6 
"7 mo » n to the full l but from Ml toT/lVJZ ,h ' 
Jightencil pro. nppears gibboo,, lnii thc dlVfSa. 

Faxca'tjon. 
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Faica'tion. n.f. Ifiltii, Latin.] Croolednefs > form like 
that of a reaper’s hook. 

The locufts have antennar, or long horns before, with a 
lone falcafion or forcipated tail behind. Brown's Vulgar trr. 
Fa'lchion. n.f [enfs falcatus-, in French fauthon.] A lhort 
crooked fword ; a cymeter. 

I’ve feen the day, with my good biting falchion, 

I would have made them {kip : I am old now. Sb. A. Lear. 

Old falchions are new temper’d in the fires; 

The founding trumpet ev’ry foul infpires. L 
What fighs and tears 
Hath Eugene caufed ! how many widows curfe 
His cleaving falchion! Pbi-ips. 

FA'LCON. n.f. [ faulcon, French; falconnc, Italian ; falco, 
Latin. Credo, a rojlrofalcato five adunco, from the falcated or < 
crooked bill.] 

1. A hawk trained for fport. 

As Venus’ bird, the white, fwift, lovely dove, 

O ! happy dove that art compar’d to her. 

Doth on her wings her utmoft fwifuiets prove. 

Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. Sidney. 

Air Hops not the high foaring of my noble generous falcon. 

1 Waltons Angler. 

Apulian farms, for the rich foil admir’d. 

And thv large fields where falcons may be tir’d. Dryd. Juv. 

Say, will the falcon, Hooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? Pope. 

2. A fort of cannon, whofe diameter at the bore is five inches 
and a quarter, weight feven hundred and fifty pounds, length 
feven foot, load two pounds and a quarter, (hot two inches 
and a half diameter, and two pounds and a half weight. Hams. 

Fa'lconer. n.f [faulconnier, French.] One who breeds and 
trains hawks; one who follows the fport of fowling with 
hawks. 

Hift ! Romeo, hi ft! O for a falc ner s voice, 

To lure this taiTel gentle back again. Sbak. Rom. and Jul. 
The univerfal remedy was fwallowing of pebbleftones, in 
imitation of falconers curing hawks. Temple. 

I have learnt of * falconer never to feed up a hawk, when 
I would have him fly. Dryden’s Don Scbafian. 

A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior. 

Fa'lconet. n. f. [ falconet te, French.] A fort of ordnance, 
whofe diameter at the bore is four inches and a quarter, weight 
four hundred pounds, length fix foot, load one pound and a 
quarter, (hot fomething more than two inches diameter, and 
one pound and a quarter weight. Harris. 

Mahomet fent janizaries and nimble footmen, with certain 
falconets and other fmall pieces, to take the {freights. Knolles. 
Fa'Ldage. n.f. [ faldagium, barbarous Latin. ] A privilege 
which anciently feveral lords referved to themfclves of fetting 
up folds for {hcep, in any fields within their manors, the bet¬ 
ter to manure them; and this not only with their own, but 
'their tenants lheep, which they called JeSla falder. I his fal- 

dare in fome places they call a foldcourfe, or freefold; and in 
fome old charters ’tis called foldfoca, that is, libertas folder, or 
fa dagii. Harris. 

Fa'ldfee. n.f. [fold and fee.] A compofition paid anciently 
by tenants for the privilege of faldage. Ditt. 

Fa'lding. n.f. A kind of coarfe cloth. Di£i. 

Fa'ldstooL. n.f. [ftld or fold and Jlool. ] A kind of ftool 
placed at the iouth-lide of the altar, at which the kings of 
Fngland kneel at their coronation. 

To FALL. v. n. pret. I fell-, compound pret. 1 have fallen, 
or fain. [ peallan, Saxon ; fallen, German.] 

X. To drop from a higher place. 

Thou (halt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thine houfe, if any man fall from thence. Dcut. 

I was walking in the open fields ’till the night infenhbly fell 
upon me. Spectator, N°. 565. 

I {hall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 

And no man fee me more. Shakejpeare's Henry VIH. 

2. To drop from an ereift to a prone pofture. 

Saul/#// all along on the earth. 1 Sa. xxviii. 20. 

Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. Judg. v. 27. 
That is a ftep, 

On which I mull /a'/ down, or elfe o’erleap ; 

For in my way it lies. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

3. To drop ; to be held no longer. 

His chains fell off from his hands. A els xii. 7. 

4. To move down any defeent. 

All liquid bodies are diffufive; for their parts being in mo¬ 
tion, have no connexion one with another, but glide and fall 
oft anyway, as gravity and the air prefleth them. Burnet. 

5. To drop ripe from the tree. 

As the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fig 
from the fig-tree. Ij. xxxiv. 4. 

6. To pafs at the outlet: as a river. 

Cafar therefore gave orders to build his gallies on the Loir, 
and the rivers that fall into it. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

-. To be determined to fame particular dire&ion. 
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Birds and fowls that reft one foot to eafe the other, natu¬ 
rally lay their heads under their wings, that the center of gra¬ 
vity may fall upon the foot they Hand on. Cbeyne's Phil. Princ. 
To apoftatife; to depart from faith or goodneIs. 

Labour to enter into that reft, left any mao fall after the 
fame example of unbelief. Heb.hr. n. 

They brought fcandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of Cod, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver or fall off, and join with idols. Milton s Agonijl. 

Whether fome fpirit on holy purpofe bent. 

Or fome fatl’n angel from below broke loofe, 

Who comes with envious eyes, and curft intent. 

To view this world and ics created Lord. Drydcn. 

). To die by violence. 

God and good angels fight on Richmond’s fide, 

And Richard fall in height of all his pride. Sbak. Rich. III. 

If one ftiould be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the lion than the wolf! Shakefpeare. 

What other oath. 

Than honefty to honefty engag’d ? 

That this {hall be, or we will fall for it. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 

A thoufand fhall fall at thy fide, and ten thoufand at thy 
right hand ; but it fhall not come nigh thee. Pf. xci. 7. 

Ye fhall chafe your enemies, and they {hall fall before you 
by the fword. Lev. xxvi. 7. 

They not obeying, 

Incurr’d, what could they lefs ? the penalty ; 

And manifold in fin, deferv’d to fall. Milton's Parad. Lefl. 

Almon falls, old Tyrrhcus’ cldeft care. 

Pierc’d with an arrow from the diftant war. Dry-den's /En. 

10. To come to a fudden end. 

Thegreatnefs of thefe Irifli lords fuddenly///and vanifhed, 
when their oppreffions and extortions were taken away. Davies. 
He firft the fate of Cxfar did foretell. 

And pity’d Rome, when Rome in Ctefar fell-. 

In iron clouds conceal’d the publick light. 

And impious mortals fear’d eternal night. Dryd. Virg. Ge r. 

11. To be degraded from an high ftatien; to fink into mean- 
nefs or difgrace; to be plunged into fudden mifery. 

They fhall fall among them that fall-, at the time that I 
vilit them they fhall be caft down. Jer. vi. 15. 

What can be their bufinefs 

With a poor weak woman fall’n from favour! Shak. //.VIII. 

12. To decline from power or empire; to be overthrown. 

What men could do, 

Is done already : heaven and earth will witnefs. 

If Rome muft fall, that we arc inhocent. Addifon’s Cato. 

13. To enter into any ftateworfe than the former. 

He ///at difference with Ludovico Sfortia, who carried the 
keys which brought him in, and fliut him out. Bacon's H. VII. 

Some of the ableft painters taking precepts in too literal 
a fenfe, have fallen thereby into great inconveniencics. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

14. To come into any ftate of weaknefs, terrftur, or mifery. 
Thefe, by obtruding the beginning of a change for the en¬ 
tire work of new life, will fall under the former guilt. Hamm. 

One would wonder how fo many learned men could fall 
into fo great an abfurdity, as to . believe this river could pre- 
ferve itfclf unmixt with the lake. Addifn on Italy. 

The beft men generally fall under the fevereft preffures. 

IVake's Preparation for Death. 

15. Todecrcafe; to bediminifhed. 

From the pound weight, as Pliny tells us, the as fell to 
two ounces in the firft Punick war: when Hannibal invaded 
Italy, to one ounce; then, by the Papirian law, to half an 
ounce. ArOut -not on Coins. 

16. To ebb; to grow {hallow. 

17. To decreafe in value; to bear lefs price. 

When the price of corn falleth, men generally break no 
more ground than will fupply their own turn. Carets.-. 

But now her price is fatl'n. Sl. aiefpeare’s King Lear. 
His rents will fall, and his income every day Idlen, ’till 
induftry and frugality, joined to a well ordered trade, fhall 
reftore to the kingdom the riches it had formerly. Locke. 

18. To fink; not to amount to the full. 

The greatnefs of an eftate, in bulk and territory', doth fall 
under mcafure; and the greatnefs of finances and revenue doth 
fall under computation. Bacon, EJfay 30. 

tcj. To be rejeded; to become null. 

This book muft ftand or fall with thee; not by any opinion 
I have of it, but thy own. Locke. 

20. To decline from violence to calmnefs, from intenfenefs to 
remiffion. 

He was ftirr’d. 

And fomething fpoke in choler, ill and hafty; 

But he fell to himfelf again, and fweetly 

In all the reft Ihew’d a moft noble patience. Sbakef. //.VIII. 

At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas’d ; 

And ebbing in her foul, the god decreas’d. Dryderfs Ain. 

21. To enter into any new ftate of the body or mind. 
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In fwcct mufick is fuch art. 

Killing care and grief of heart, 

. Lull aflecp, or hearing die. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

Solyman, chafed with the lofs of his gallies. and beft fol- 
diers, aqd with the double injury done unto him by the Vene¬ 
tians, fell into fuch a rage that he curfed Barbarofia. Knolles. 

When about twenty', upon the fahenefs of a lover, lhe 
fell dift rafted. Temple. 

A fpark like thee, of the man-killing trade, 

Fell fick; and thus to his phyfician faid : 

Methinks I am not right in ev’ry part, 

I feel a kind of trembling at my heart; 

My pulfe unequal, and my breath is ftrong; 

Befides a filthy furr upon my tongue. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 
And have you known none in health who have pitied you ; 
and behold, they are gone before you, even fincc you fell into 
this diftemper ? IVake's Preparation for Death. 

He died calmly, and with all the cafinefs of a man falling 
afleep. Atterbury. 

Portius himfelf oft falls in tears before me, 

As if he mourn’d his rival’s ill fuccefs. Addiforis Cato. 

For as his own bright image he furvey’d. 

He fell in love with the fantaftick fhade. Addif. Ovid. Met. 
I fell in love with the charader of Pomponius Atticus : I 
longed to imitate him. Blount to Pope. 

22. To fink into an air of difeontent ordejedion. 

If thou perfuade thyfelf that they fhall not be taken, let 
not thy countenance fall: I have fpoken it, and none of my 
words fhall be in vain. Judith vi. 9. 

If you have any other requeft to make, hide it not; for ye 
fhall find we will not make your countenance to fall by the 
anfwer ye fhall receive. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Syphax, I joy to meet thee thus alone; 

I have obferv’d of late thy looks are fallen, 

O’ercaft with gloomy cares and difeontent. Addifon's Cato. 

23. To fink below fomething in comparifon. 

Fame of thy beauty and thy youth. 

Among the reft, me hither brought: 

Finding this fame fall fliort of truth. 

Made me ftay longer than I thought. Waller. 

24. To happen ; to befall. 

For fuch things as do fall fcarce once in many ages, it did 
fuffice to take fuch order as was requifite when they fell. Hook. 

Oft it falls out, that while one thinks too much of his 
dping, he leaves to do the effeft: of this thinking. Sidney, b. i. 

A long advertent and deliberate conncxing of confequents, 
which falls not in the common road of ordinary men. Hale. 

Since this fortune falls to you. 

Be content and feck no new. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 

If the worft fall that ever fell, I hope, I fhall make {hift 
to go without him. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

O, how feeble is man’s power. 

That if good fortune fall. 

Cannot add another hour. 

Nor a loft hour recall! Donne. 

5 Since both cannot poffefs what both purfue, 

I’m griev’d, my. friend, the chance fhould/?'/on you. Dry. 
I had more leifure, and difpofition, than have fince fallen 
to my {hare J 

25. 1 o come by chance; to light on. 

i have two boys 

Seek Percy and thyfelf about the field ; 

But feeing thou/a///? on me fo luckily, 

I will aflay thee Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

i he Romans/// upon this model by chance, but the Spar¬ 
tans by thought and defign. i 

26. To come in a ftated method. J 

,, 7 ¥ ° d . d hoUrs « thc end °f ^e folar year, are not indeed 

T CfiC,ent I0 ' +4 " ; whic h deficiency, in 134 

upon the 2,ft ° f 

od £ d0CS not f ali within m y fubjed to lay down theTulcsof 

27 - To come unexpcdedly. *** C W hks - 

I am fallen upon the mention of mercuries. Boyle 

Jl .sit cfc ■££« f, “ 

**• Tob*. any thing with altand v.h/^T *** 
k ‘"S undemanding of their adventure, fuddenly falls 
to take pride in making much of them with infinite praifes/ 

Each of us fell in praife of our country miftrel Ih^Shake/b 
And the mixt multitude/// a lulling. 7 f; & P ' 

It is better to found a nerl™. .. _ . ,K . 4 - 
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F A L 

To handle or treat diredly. 

We muft immediately/?// into our fubjed, and treat every 
part of it in a lively manner. Addiforis Spectator, N°. 124. 
30. To come vindidively: as a punifhment. 

There fell wrath for it againft Ifrael. z Chon. xv. 9. 

3. To co me by any mifchance to any new pofleffor. 

The flout bifhop could not well brook that his province 
{hould fall into their hands. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 


32. To drop or pafs by carelefnefs or imprudence. 

Ulyfles Jet no partial favours fall. 

The people’s parent, he protected all. Pope's Odyffey, b. iv. 
Some expreffions fell from him, not very favourable to the 
people of Ireland. Swift. 

33. To come forcibly and irrefiflibly. 

Fear fell on them'all. Adis xix. 17. 

A kind refrefliing fleep is fallen upon him : 

I faw him ftretcht at eafe, his fancy loft 

In pleafing dreams. Addifon's Cato. 

34. To become thc property of anyone by lot, chance, inhc* 
ritance, or otherwife. 

All the lands, which will fall to her majefty thereabouts, 
are large enough to contain them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If you do chance.to hear of that blind traitor, 

Preferment falls on him that cuts him oft'. Shakef. K. Lear. 
Then ’tis moft like 

The fovereignty will fail upon Macbeth. Shakef. Macbeth. 

After the- flood, arts to Chaldea fell-, 

The father of the faithful there did dwell. 

Who both their parent and inftrudor was. Denham: 

You (hall fee a great eftate fall to you, which you would 
have loft the rclifh of, had you known yourfelf born to it. 

Addifon's Spectator, N '. 123. 
If to her {hare fome female errours fall. 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. Pope. 

. £ heir fpiritual and temporal courts the labour/?//# to their 
vicars-gencral, fecretaries, proclors, apparitors and fenefchals. 

Swift’s Confiderations on two Bills. 

35. To languifli; to grow faint. 

Their hopes or fears for the common caufe rofe or fell with 
your lordfbip’s intereft. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

36. I o be born ; to be yeaned. 

Lambs muft have care taken of them at their firft falling, 
elfe, while they are weak, the crows and magpies will be apt 
to pick out their eyes. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

37. To ! all away. To grow lean. 

Watery vegetables are proper, and filh rather than flefli: in 
a Lent diet people commonly/?// away. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3 °- tor all away. To revolt; to change allegiance. 

The fugitives/// away to the king of Babylon. 2 Kings xxv. 
39 ‘ V-1. awa y - To apoftatife; to fink into wickednefs. 

1 nele for a while believe, and in time of temptation fall 

aw ^f- Luke viii. 13. 

oay not thou it is through the Lord that I fell avday -, for 
thou oughtfft not to do the things that he hateth. Eccluf. xv. 

lhe old giants/// away in the ftrength of their fooli/h- 
neis. w L' i r 

_ C7- rr* ^ tccluf XVI. 

40. 10 r all awery. To perifh ; to be loft. 

, Stih propagate ; for ftill they/?// away ; 

J ,s ? rudcMte to prevent th’ entire decay. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the foul, 
which is capable of fuch immenfe perfeaions, and of receivin'?- 

X o n r r nK ' m C ° Cta ; nit *’ > i«to nothing! 

Is To y JTI U i % C - rea ^, ? Spectator, N°. 1,! 

gift T ° dCCline S radu %i to fade; to lan- 

fll i n ? turious brede of needlework one colour falls away by 
fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenfibl y ; that wi fee 

ing of^he one from t0 dirtin S uiftl the total vanilh- 

42. //fa Lfol TM f PPeann S e 0f the 0thcr - Addl J an ' 

4 w u C T° fad of a promife or purpofe. 

42 To Fa" 0 ? h \ n f a JL m back from °ur refolutions. Taylor 

43 - To Fa l l back. Joreccdc; to give away. 7 

4+ ‘, ,°y 'j LL do f n - {.Ataun is fometimes added to fall, though it 

ration “ ^ fl g ,,ification -J To proftrate h/mfelf inTdo- 

_ All kings fhall fail down before him; all nations fhall ferve 

Pf. lxxii. 11. 
If xliv. 19. 


him. 


Shall I fall down to thc ftork of a tree? 

45 ' a LL d 0 W r n ' To ; not to Hand. 

ion “ nt0 thc 'i 11,all main f uppl ' 


point 


It is better to found a'per'lbnafa7ol' f U ’ , 4 ’ tion unto thee'. * u,ali ^luppl.ca- 

i ““P‘ ■”“> ■« fo.o’n« h,m°lbv fcTVn ' +7 ' To rovolt, t„ depart from adhem„« V ' * + ' 

t . Clarence 

England. * & 1 b >' de S‘«e * from the king of 

Hayward. 
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48. TaFall/h. To concur; to coincide. 

Objections fall in here, and are the clcarcft and mud con¬ 
vincing arguments of the truth. (food-ward's Nat. I ijlory. 

His reafonlngs in this chapter feem to fad in with each 
other; yet, upon a clofer examination, we {hail find them 
propofed with, great variety and diftindion. Atterbwy. 

Any finglc paper that falls in with the popular tafte, and 
pleafes more than ordinary, brings one in a great return of 
letters. Addifon's Speitator, N J . 482. 

When the war was begun, there foon fell m other inci¬ 
dents at home, which made the continuance of it neccf- 
fary. Sivijt. 

49 To comply; to yield to. 

Our fine young ladies readily fall in with the direction of 
the graver fort. SteZlatcr , N • 536. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus given 
to change, when they have a fovereign that is prone to fad in 
with all the turns and veerings of the people. Addifon's Freeh. 

You will find it difficult to perfuade learned men to fall in 
with your projects. Addifon on ancient Medals . 

That prince applied himfclf firft to the church of England ; 
and, upon their refufa. to fall in with his meafures, made the 
like advances to the diflenters. Swift. 

50. To Fall off. To feparate; to be broken. 

Love qools, friendfhip fads of , brothers divide; in cities, 
mutinies; in countries, difeord. ShakcJ. King Lear. 

51. ToFall ff Toperifh; to die away. 

Languages need recruits to fupply the place of thofe words 
that are continually fall ng ff through difufe. Fe ton. 

52. To F all off. Toapoftatife; to revolt; to forfake. 

Oh, Hamlet, what a fa ling off was there! Sbak. Haml. 
Revolted Mortimer? 

—He never did fall off ,my fovereign liege. 

But by the chance of war. hakefpeare's Henry XV. p i. 
They, accuftomed to afford at other times either filence or 
fhort afl'ent to what he did purpofe, did then fall of and for- 
fakc him. HajWard. 

What caufe 

Mov’d our grand parents, in that happy flate. 

Favour’d of heav’n fo highly, to fall off 

From their Creator, and tranfgiefs his will ? Milt. P. LJl. 

As for thofe captive tribes, themfelves 
Who wrought their own captivity, fell off 
From God to worfhip calves. Mi-tin's Paradife Lnjl. 

Were I al ways grave, one half of my readers would fall off 
from me. Addijon's Spectator, N°. 1; 9. 

53. To F ll on. To begin eagerly to do any thing. 

Some coarfc cold fallad is before thee fet; 

Bread with the bran perhaps, and broken meat; 

Fa l on , and try thy appetite to cat. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 

54. TTFaI-i on. To make an aflault; to begin the attack. 
They fell on , I made good my place: at length they canie 

to th’ broomffaff with me ; defied ’em ff ill. Sbak. Hen NHL 
Fall on, fall on , and hear him not; 

But fpare his perfon for his father’s fake. Dryd. Span Fryar. 

Draw all; and when I give the word fall on O. dipus. 
He pretends, amongft the reft, to quarrel with me, to have 
fallen foul on priefthood Dryden's Fables , Pref 

55. 7 0 F ll over. To revolt; to defert from one fide to the 
other. 

And do’ft thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ! doff it, forfhame, 

And hang a calve’s {kin on thofe recreant limbs. Sh.K.John. 

56. To Fall out. To quarrel; to jar; to grow contentious. 
Little needed thofe proofs to one who would have fa len out 

with herfelf, rather than make any conjedures to Zelmane’s 
fpcechcs. Sidney, b. ii. 

How fell you cut, fay that ? 

—No contraries hold more antipathy. 

Than 1 and futh a knave. Shakefpcare's King Lear. 

Meeting her of late behind the wood. 

Seeking fweet favours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her and fall out with her Shakefpcare. 

The cedar, by the infligatiqn of the foyalifts, fell out with 
the homebians who had elected him to be their king. H.wel. 
A foul exafperated in ills, fals out 
With every thing, its fr end, itfelf. Addifon's Cato. 

It has been my misfortune to live among quarrelfome neigh¬ 
bours : there is but one thing can make us fallout, and that is 
the inheritance of lord Strut’s eftate. drlutbmt's "John Bull. 

57. To Fall cut. To happen ; to befall. 

Who think you is my Dorus fallen out to be ? Sidney 
Now, for the moft parr, it fo falLtb out , touching things 
which generally are received that although in themfelves they 
bemo ! ; certain, yet, bccaufemcn prefume them granted of all, 
we arc hardlieft able to bring proof of their certaii.ty. hooker. 
It fo fell out, that certain players 
We o’er-rodeon the way; of thofe we told him. Shakefp. 

Yet fo it may fad ut, becaufe their end 
Is hate, not help to me. Miltons Agonijles. 

There fell out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs and the 
mice. L'Ejirungt, Fable 41. 


If it fo fall out that thou art miferable for ever, thou haft 
no rcafon to be furprifed, as if fome unexpeded thing had 
happened. C 1 illotfon. Sermon 5. 

58. 7 0 Fall to. To begin eagerly to eat. 

The men were fafhion’d in a larger mould. 

The women fit for labour, big and bold; 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done. 

To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run; 

Fat 1 1 , with eager joy, on homely food. Dryden's Juven. 

59. To Fall to To apply himfelf to. 

They would needs ja.i to the pradtice of thofe virtues which 
they before learned. Sidney, b. ii. 

I know thv t not, old man ; fall to thy prayers : 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jefter ! Sbak. H. IV. 
Having been brought up an idle horfeiioy, he will never 
after fab t labour; hut is only made fit tor th halter. Spenfer. 

T hey fell to railing money under pretence of the relief of 
Ireland. Clarendon. 

My lady falls to play: fo bad her chance. 

He muft repair it. Pope's Epift. 

60. To Fall under. To be fubjed to; to become the objedt 
of. 

We know the effedts of heat will be fuch as will fcarce faff 
under the conceit of man, if the force of it^ be altogether 
kept in. Bacon s Natural / tflcry, N v . 99, 

Thofe things which are wholly in the choice of another, 
fall under our deliberation. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

The idea of the painter and the fculptor is undoubtedly 
that perfed and e cellent example of the mind, by imitation 
of which imagined form all things are reprefented, which fall 
under human fight. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

61. To Fall under. To be ranged with ; to be reckoned with. 
No rules that relate to paftoral can affedt the Georgicks, 

which fall under that clafs of poetry which confifts in giving 
plain inftrudions to the reader. Addiflm on the Georgicks. 

62. To Fall -pan. To attack; to invade; to aflault. 

Auria falling upon thefe gallies, had with them a cruel and 
deadly fight. Knolles. 

An infedion in a town firft falls upon children, weak con- 
ftitutions, or thofe that are fubjed to other difeafes; but, 
fpreading further, feizes upon the moft healthy. Temple. 

Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way; not a 
berry or a mufhrome can cfcapc him. Addiforfs Spectator. 

To get rid of fools and fcoundrels was one part of my de- 
fign in falling upon thefe authors. Pope to Swift. 

63. To Fall upon. To attempt. 

I do not intend to fall upon nice philofophical difquifitions 
about the nature of time. Holder on Time. 

64. 7 cF alL upon. To rulh againft. 

At the fame time that the ftorm bears upon the whole fpe- 
cies, we are falling foul u on one another. Addifon's Spectator. 

I his is one of thofe general words of which it is very dif¬ 
ficult to afeertain or detail the full fignification. It retains in 
moft of its fenfes lome part of its primitive meaning, and 
implies either literally or figuratively delcent, violence, or fud- 
dennefs. 1 n many of its fenfes it is oppofed to rife ; but in 
others has no counterpart, or correlative. 

To Fall. v. a. 

1. To drop; to let fall. 

To-morrow in the battle think on me. 

And fall thy edgclcfs fword, defpau . nd die. Sbak. Rich. TIL 
If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 

Each drop, {he falls, woul prove a crocodile. Sbak. Othello. 
Draw together; 

And when I rear my hand, do you the like. 

To fall it on Gonzalo. Sha‘e/peart's Tempejl. 

1 am willing to fail this argument; ’tis free for every man 
to write or not to write m verfe, as he thinks it is or is not 
his talent, or as he imagines the audience will receive it. Dryd. 

2. To fink; to deprefs. 

If a man would endeavour to raife or fall his voice ftill by 
half notes, like the flops of a lute, or by whole notes alone 
without halfs, as far as an eight, he will not be able to frame 
his voice unto it. Bacon's A atural Hijtory. 

31 To diminifh in value; to let fink in price. 

U pon leflening ir.tereft to four per cent, you fall the price of 
your native commodities, or leflen your trade, or elfe prevent 
not the high ufe. Locke . 

4. To yean; to bring forth. 

They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fall party-colour’d lambs, and thofe were Jacob’s. Shakefp: 
Fall, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The ad of dropping from on high. 

High o’er their heads a mould ring rock is plac’d. 

That promiles a faff, and (hakes at ev’ry blaft. Dryd. JEn. 
1. The ad of tumbling from an ered pouure. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught 
it, he let it go again, and after it again ; and over and over he 
comes, and up again, and caught it again ; or whether hisjb/* 
enraged him, or how it was, hedidfo let ms teeth, and did 
tear it. Sha^jpeare's Corioanus. 

3 . The 











3. The violence fuffl-red in dropping from on high. 

My fon coming into his marriage-chamber, happened to 
have a fall, and died. 2 Efdr. x. 48. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, if the firft 
faff be broken, by means of a fop, or otherwife, ftayeth 
above; and if once mingled, it fevereth nor again, as oil 
doth. Bacon's Ph\f Rem. 

A fever or faff may take away my reafon. Locke. 

Some were hurt with the falls they got by leaping upon the 
ground. Gulliver’s Travels. 

4. Death; overthrow; deftrudion incurred. 

Wail his faff. 

Whom I myfelf ftruck down. Shakef Macbeth. 

Our fathers were given to the fword, and for a fpoil, and 
had a great fall before our enemies. 'Judith viii. 9. 

I will begin to pray for myfelf and for them ; for I fee the 
falls of us that dwell in the land. 2 Efdr. viii. 17. 

5. Ruin; diflblution. 

Paul’s, the late theme of fuch a mufe, whofe flight 
Has bravely reach’d and foar’d above thy height; 

Now {halt thou ftand, though fword, or time, or fire, 

Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall confpire. Denham. 

6. Downfal; lofs of greatnefs; dcelcnlion from eminence ; de¬ 
gradation ; ftate of being depofed from a high ftation; plunge 
from happinels or greatnefs into mifery or mcannefs. 

Her memory ferved as an accufer of her change, and her 
own handwriting was there to bear teftimony againft her 
faff. Sidney, b. ii. 

Perhaps thou talk’ft of me, and do’ft enquire 
Of my reftraint; why here I live alone; 

And pi deft this my miferable faff. DaniePs Civil War. 

He, carelefs now of int’reft, fame, or fate. 

Perhaps forgets that Oxford e’er was great; 

Or deeming meaneft what we greateft call, 

Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall. Pope to Parnel. 

7. Declenfion of greatnefs, power, or dominion. 

’Till the empire came to be fettled in Charles the Great, 
the faff of the Romans huge dominion concurring with other 
univerfal evils, caufed thofe times to be days of much afflic¬ 
tion and trouble throughout the world. Hooker, b. v. J. 41: 

8. Diminution; decreafe of price. 

That the improvement of Ireland is the principal caufe 
why our lands in purchafe rife not, as naturally they fliould, 
with the faff of our into reft, appears evidently from the effed 
the fall of intereft hath had upon houfes in London. Child. 

9. Declination or diminution of found; cadence; clofe of 
mufick. 

That ftrain again ; it had a dying faff: 

O, it came o’er my car, like the fweet bouth 
That breathes upon a bank of v olets. 

Stealing and giving odours. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

How fweetly did they float upon the wirtgs 
Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night. 

At^ ev’ry faff fmoothing the raven down 
Of darknefs ’till it fmil d! 

10. Declivity; fteep defeent. 

Waters when beat upon the Ihore, or ftraitned, as th e faffs 
ot bridges, or dallied againft themfelves by winds, eive a 
roaring no.fe. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N» 1, c. 

11. Cataraft; cafcade ; ru(h of water down a fteep place. 

There will we fit upon the rocks. 

And fee the Ihcpherds feed their flocks 
By fhallow rivers, to whofe falls 

Mdod.ous birds fing madrigals. Shakefpear't. 

fnr« u ’ ° r 3 me j. odlous noife of birds among the 

K 1 r ra \ ° r *P“"g M of water running ,io- 
kntly, thefe things made them to fwoon for fear. Wild. xvii 
Down through the crannies of the living walls ' ' 

l he cryftal ftreams defeend in murm’ring faffs. Dryd. Virz. 

The (wain, in barren deferts, with furprize * 

iees lilies fpring, and fudden verdure rife; 

And ftarts, amidft the thirfty wilds, to hear 

New/*//, of water murm’ring in his ear. Pope's Me (hah. 

Now under hanging mountains, F M 

Befide the faffs of fountains, 

He makes his moan; 

And calls her ghoft. 

Forever, ever, ever loft! d... r ... 

. 2 . The outlet of a current into anyo.het water!* ' 

,3 4r;; h it“ of ,he '“ fi *• 

What crowds of patients the town-doflor kills, 

>• AoySS :r E XSL b " ,! ' Dr,J,,!s ^ 


of writings, proportions, or things. 

They believed and aflented to things neither evident nor 
certain, nor yet fo much as probable, but actually falfe and 
fallacious ; fuch as were the abfurd doctrines and ftories of 
their rabbies. South’s Sermons, 

2. Deceitful; mocking expedition. 

Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit) 

That with exhiierating vapour bland 
About their fpirits had play’d, and inmoft pow’rs 
Made err, was now exhal’d. Milton’s Paradife Loji, b. ix, 
Falfe philofophy infpires 

Fallacious hope. Milton. 

Fallaciously, adv. [from fallacious .] Sophiftically; with 
purpofe to deceive; with unfound reafoning 

We (hall fo far encourage contradiction, as to promife not 
to oppofc any pen that {hall faffacioufly refute us. Bro-wn. 

We have feen how faffacioufly the author has ftated the caufe, 
by fuppofing that nothing but unlimited mercy, or unlimited 
puniftiment, are the methods that can be made ufe of Addif 
Fallaciousness, n.f. [from fallacious.] Tendency to de¬ 
ceive ; incondufivenefs. 

FaClacy. n. f [fallacia, Latin ; fafface, French.] Sophifm ; 
logical artifice; deceit; deceitful argument 5 delufory mode of 
ratiocination. 

Moft princes make themfelves another thing from the 
people by a fallacy of argument; thinking themfelves moft 
kings when the fubjedt is moft bafely fubjected. Sidney, b. ii. 
Until I know this fure uncertainty. 

I’ll entertain the favour’d fallacy. Sbak. Comedy of Errours. 
It were a mere fallacy, and miftaking to aferibe that to the 
force of imagination upon another body, which is but the 
force of imagination upon the proper body. Bacon’s Na. Hijl. 

AH men, who can fee an inch before them, may eafily de- 
tedt grok fallacies. Dryden. 

FalliuTlity. n.f. [from fallible.'] Liablenefs to be deceived} 
uncertainty; poffibility of errour. 

7 here is a great deal of fallibility in the teftimony of men ; 
yet there are (ome things we may be almoft as certain of as 
that the fun {hines, or that five twenties make an hundred. 

P . TTT nir . Watts’s Logick. 

F A LLIBLE. adj. [ fal'o, Latin. ] Liable to errour ; fuch 
as may be deceived. 

Do not falfify your refolution with hopes that are fallible: 
to-morrow you muft die. hakefp. Meafw efor Measure. 

He that creates to himfelf thoufands of little hopes uncer¬ 
tain in the promife, fallible in the event, and depending upon 
a thoufand circumftanctSs, (hall often fail in his expedladons, 

,, _ , Taylor's Rule of li ing holy. 

Uur intelledlual or rational powers need fome affiftance, 
becaufe they are fo frail and fallible in theprefent ftate. IPatt. 
nenc NG ’ ^ ^ rom f al1 ^ I,,d entings oppofed to promi- 

It (hows the nofe and eyebrows, with the feveral promi¬ 
nencies anAjalltngs \r\ of the features, much more diftihdlly 
than any other kind of figure. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

UnitedThe epilepfyj 
* 'J 1 <l>e patient is without any warning deprived 

at once of his fenfes, and falls down. F 

i. Pale red, or pale yellow. 

t - H0V y n 0es y° ur > / -'^ greyhound, fir ? 

Jheard fay, he was out-run at Cotfale. Shdle/beare 

™ wh ° was exceffivcly affeded to huntinor had a 

lifli m V dg 7 °[ thc / J/oW fic,d h y "averted, fo as the En?- 
hlh muft crols them In prefenting the charge. Hm-nw^ 

3. Wowed, bu, no, Towed; piojid as p,.fated for^CS 


x, * .& "i great quantities. 

beapTapplT 7 ° f current away a huge 

falIa^o“• 

UUb - * 4 - [ follax, Latin; fallacicux, French.] 


wcrfs ' 

T , Her fallow lets 

The darned hemlock, and rank fumitory. 

Doth root upon. 

5a Unoccupied ; negleded hbakejpeare s Henry V.- 

c *'''l*b!oodthed wallow 

vJt taints, and let the caufe lie fallen , to j-l 

f A P ° W ^ V [fr ° m 1,16 adjedlve f ’ P ‘ ' f * 2 * 

1. Ground plowed in order to he plowed again 

e p owing of fallows is a very great benefit to land. 

They are the beft ploughs to P lo W 

7 Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. Ground 
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2. Ground lying at reft. 

Within an ancient foreft’s ample verge* 

There (lands a lonely but a healthful dwelling, 

Built for convenience, and the ufe of lite; 

Around it falhnus , meads, and padures fair, 

A little garden, and a limpid brook. 

By nature’s own contrivance feems difpos d. Row s J. Shore. 

To Fa'llow. v. n. To plow in order to a fecond plowing. 

Begin to plow up fallows: this fir & fallowing ought to b 
v„v {h a ll ow . Mortimer s Husbandly. 

But the ground ought to be well plowed and 

Summer before. , 0 ‘ ‘ * 

Fa'llowness. n.f [from fallow.] Barrcnncfs; an exemp¬ 
tion from bearing fruit. 

Like one, who, in her third widowhood, doth profefs 
Herfelf a nun, ty’d to retirednefs, 

S’ affects my mufe now a cbztlcfalUwncfs. Bonne. 

FALbE. adj. [ falfus , Latin ; faux, fauffe, J re?ch.] 

1. Not morally true; exprefling that which is not thought. 

Innocence (hall make 

Falfe accufation blu(h, and tyranny , . , 

Tremble at patience. Shakcfpeares Vinter s 7 a e. 

There are falfe witneffes among men. L tjl range. 

2. Not phyfically true; conceiving that which does not exift. 

For how can that be falfe, which ev ry tongue 
Of ev’ry mortal man affirms for truff? 

Which truth hath in all ages been fodrong. 

As, loaddone like, all hearts it ever drew. Lavus. 

A farce is that in poetry which grotefquc is in a pidturc : 
the nerfons and aftion of a farce ate all unnatural, and the 
manners falfe ; that is, inconfifting with the chart ers of 
mankind/ Dr ^J Bujrefnoy. 

3. Suppofitious ; fuccedaneous. 

Take a veffel, and make a falfe bottom of coarfe canyafs: 
fill it with earth above the canvafs. Baton's flat. Hifiory. 

а. Deceiving expe&ation. 

The heart of man looks fair to the eye; but when we 
come to lay any weight upon’t, the ground » falfe under us. 

LEJi range, Fable 54. 

r. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. 

Now, fv upon my falfe French; by mine honour, in true 
Englilh, I love thee, Kate. Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 

б. Not honed; not jufl. 

What thou would d highly, 

That thou would’d holily ; would’fl not play fife. 

And yet would’d wrongly win. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The true prince may, for recreation fake, prove z falfe 
thief; for the poor abufes of the times want countenance. 

Shakcfpeare's Henry IV. p. 1. 
Men are fpunges, which, to pour out, receive; 

Who know falfe play, rather than lofe, deceive. Donne. 
Treacherous; perfidious; traiterous; deceitful; hollow. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. 

Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin 

That has a name. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shakejpcare. 

A man to whom he had committed the trud of his perfon, 
in making him his chamberlain ; this man, no ways difgraced, 
no ways difeontent, no ways put in fear, turns fafe unto 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

’ So had thou cheated Thefeus with a wile, 

Againd thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow’d name ; as falfe to me, 

So falfe thou art to him who fet thee free. Dryden. 

The ladies will make a numerous party againd him, for 
being falfe to love in forfaking Dido. Dryd. Virg. JEn. Bed. 
8. Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real. 

Fafe tears "true pity moves: the king commands 
To loofe his fetters. Dryden'scEn. b. ii. 

a. In all thefe fenfes true is the word oppofed. 

To False, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To violate by failure of veracity. 

Is’t not enough that to this lady mild, 

Thou faifed had thy faith with perjury. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

2. To deceive. 

Fair feemly pleafance each to other makes. 

With goodly purpofes there as they fit; 

And in his faifed fancy he, her takes 
To be the faired wight that lived yet. Fairy Queen, b i. 

3. To defeat; to balk; tofluft; to evade, as fencers commonly 
do. 

But, Guyon, in the heat of all his drife. 

Was wary wife, and clofely did await 

Advantage, whilfl his foe did rage mod rife; 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he urook him (trait. 

And faifed oft his blows t’ illude him with fuch bait. F. Qu. 
Xhis word is now out of ufe. 

Falsehea'rted. adj. [falfe and heart.] 

1. Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful; hollow. 

The traitorous or treacherous, who have milled others, 
are fevc*cly puniflied ; and the neutrals znA fafehearted friends 
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followers, who have ftarred ", 
noted. 

Falsehood, n.f. [homfal,e.] 

,. Want of truth; want of veracity. . 

All deception in the courfe of life is, indeed, nothing elfe 
but a lie reduced to praaice, and fafehooi pafluig from words 
to things South s Sermons, 

2. Want of honedy; treachery; deceitfulnefs; perfidy. 

A lie; a falfe alfertion. 

Fa'lsely. adv. [ ftomfalfe .] 

1. Contrarily to truth ; not truly. . 

Simeon and Levi fpake not only falfely but mf.d.oufly, nay 
hypocritically, abufing profelytes and religion. Gov. of Tongue. 
Already were the Belgians on our coait, 

Whofe fleet more mighty every day became 
By late fuccefs, which they did Jaljcly boztt. 

And now by fii A appearing feem’d to claim. Dryd.Ann Mir. 
Tell him, 1 did m vain his brother move. 


And yet be falfely faid he was in love; 

Falfely ; for had he truly lov’d, at lead 
He would have giv’n one day to my requed Dryd. Aurcr.g. 
Such as are treated ill, and upbraided falfely, find out an 

. . -11 1 . 1 . .... nl. • i ntc >1 n/( »uulu'n;A«iP 


ouen as aic utau.» ..., - , j ' ' , , 

intimate friend that will hear their complaints, and endeavour 
to footh they- fecrct refentments. Addijon s SpeSlator. 

2 Erroneoully; by miflake. 

He knows that to be inconvenient which we falfely think 
convenient for us. Smalniges Sermons, 

2 . Perfidioufly; treacheroufly; deceitfully. 

Fa'i.seness. n.f. [from faf.] 

1. Contrariety to truth. 

2. Want of veracity ; violation of promife j 

Suppofe the reverfe of virtue were folcmnly cnadted, and 
the practice of fraud and rapine, and perjury and flfenefs to 
a man’s word, and all vice were ellabliflicd by a law, would 
that which we now call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and 
that which we now call virtue grow odious to human na- 
ture ? TTillotfon , Sermon 3. 

3. Duplicity ; deceit ; double dealing. 

Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and infincerity, and all faljc- 
nefs or foulnels of intentions, cfpecially to perfonated devo- 
tl J on Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

4. Treachery; perfidy; traitoroufnefs. 

King Richard might create a perfeft guefs. 

That great Northumberland, (hen fafe to him, 

Would of that feed grow to a greater falfencjs. Shah. H. IV. 
The prince is in no danger of being betrayed by the faljt- 
nefs, or cheated by the avarice of fuch a fervant. Rogers. 
Fa'lser. n.f. [from falfe.] A deceiver; an hypocrite. Now 
obfolete. 

Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft coloured with fimplicity ; 

And fuch end, pardie, does all them remain. 

That of fuch falfers fricndfhip been fain. Spenfer'sPa/lcrals. 
Falsifia'ble. adv. [from foljify.] Liable to be counter¬ 
feited or corrupted. 

Falsification, n.f. [ fafificatin , French, fr m falftfy.] 

1. The adt of counterfeiting any thing fo as to make it appear 
what it is not. 

Concerning the word of God, whether it be by mifeon- 
diuctionof the fenfe, or by jalff cation of the words, witting¬ 
ly to endeavour that anything mayfeem divine which is not, 
is very plainly to abule, and even to fajlify Divine evidence, 
which injury, offered but unto men, is molt worthily counted 
heinous. Hooker, b. ui. f. 5. 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his coin is an 
high oflence; but to counterfeit the living image ol a king in 
his perfon, exceedcth all falftfcations ; except it fliould be that 
of a Mahomet, that counterfeits divine honour. Bacon. 

2. Confutation. 

The poet invents this fiidion to prevent poderity from 
fearching after this ifle, and to preferve his dory irom detection 
of falfficatiou. Notes on the Odyjfey. 

Fa'lsifier. n.f. [from faljify.] 

1. One that counterfeits; one that makes any thing to feem 
what it is not. 

It happens in theories built on too obvious or too few ex¬ 
periments, what happens to fo ffers of coin; for counterfeit 
money will endure fome one proof, others another, but none 
of the m all proofs. Boyle. 

2. A liar; one that contrives faldioods. 

Loaders are nzturzWy falftfers, and the people, of all others, 
that put their (hams the worlt together. L'Ejlrange's I-aLus. 
To Fa'lsify. v. a. [falftf er, French. ] 

1. To counterf.it; to forge; to produce fomething for that 
which in reality it is not. 

We cannot cxcule that church, which either through, cor¬ 
rupt tranflations of. Scripture, delivereth, inltead ot diviiie 
fpeeches, any thing repugnant unto that which God fpeak- 
eth; or, through falfif.cd additions, propoleth that to the 
people of God as Ocripture which is in truth no Scripture. 

Hooker , b. v. f 19-. 
The Iridi bards ufe to forge and falftfy every thing as they 
lid, to pleafe or difpleafe any man. Spenfer on IiVand. 

2. I o 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languc 
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2. To confute; to prove falfe. e 

Our Saviour’s prophecy dands good in the dedruction or 
the t in !e, and the di Ablution of the Jewilh ceconomy, when 
j cv .-s , l( ‘id Pagans united all their endeavours, under Julian the 
apod ate, to baffle and falftfy the predidion. Addifon . 

3. To violate; to break by falfehood. 

It (hall be thy work, thy fhameful work, which is in thy 
power to (hun, to make him live to fee thy faith falfif.cd, and 
his bed defiled. Sidney, b. ii. 

He fuddt-nly falffied his faith, and villainoufly flew Selymes 
the king, as lie was bathing himfclf, midruding nothing lefs 
than the falfehood of the pyrate. Knollcs's Hijhry cf the Turks. 

This fuperadds treachery to all the other pedilent ingre¬ 
dients of the crime; ’tis die falffying the mod important 
trull. Decay of Piety. 

4. To pierce ; to run through. 

His cred is ralh’d away, his ample Ihicld 
Is falftfy d , and round with jav’lins fill’d. Dryden's Ain. 

Cf this word Mr. Dryden writes thus. My friends quar¬ 
relled at the word faffed, as an innovation in our language. 
The fad is confeficd; for I remember not to have read it in 
any Englilb author; though perhaps it may be found in Spen- 
fr's Fairy Queen. But fuppofe it be not there: why am I 
forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a polilhed language, the 
word which is wanting in my native tongue ? Horace has 
given us a rule for coining words, fi grteco fonte cadant, efpe- 
ciaJly when odicr words are joined with them which explain 
the fenfe. 1 ufe the word falftfy , in this place, to mean that 
the (Field of Turnus was rtot of proof againd the fpears and 
javelins of the Trojans, which had pierced it through and 
through in many places. The words which accompany this 
new one, makes my meaning plain: 

Ala fi /’ L icr. 0 A Aud i era perfetto , 

Che nuti pot A' fjilarlo in neffum canto. Ariodo, cant. xxvi. 
Fal- r cannot o’-her wife be turned than by faffed-, for his 
diield vVas fa’fd, is not Englifli. I might indeed have con¬ 
tented myfclf with faying his Ihicld was pierced, and bored, 
and duck ivith javelins. Dryden. 

Dryden, with all tills effort, was not able to naturalife the 
new fignification, which 1 have never feen copied, except 
once by fome obfeure namelds writer, and which indeed de- 
feives not to be received. 

LSiFY. v. n. To tell lies; to violate truth. 

■ :, s point have we gained, that it is abfolutely and uni- 

’ unlawful to lie and faffy. South's Sermons. 

, ; n. f. [fajitas, Latin.] 

1 .ii'chnod contrariety to truth. 

-' 1 are. they able to break through thofc errours, 
" ... r • fo determinate^ fettled, that they pay unto 

fidfity the whole film of whatfoever love is owing unto God’s 

Hooker , b. v. f 49. 

Can you on him fuch falfities obtrude ? 

Anil as a mortal the mod wife delude ? Sandys's Paraphrafe. 
Probability docs not properly make any alteration, either in 
the truth or fafty of things ; but only imports a different de¬ 
gree of their clearness or appearance to the underdanding. 

South's Sermons. 

2. A lye ; an errour; a falfe adertion or pofition. 

That Danubius arifeth from the Pyrenean hills, that the 
earth is higher towarJs the North, are opinions truly charged 
on Aridotlc by the redorer of Epicurus, and all cafily con- 
futaWe falfities. Glanv. Scepj. c. 20. 

I ok ALTER, v. n. [faltar, to be wanting, Spanifh ; rault- 
tur, a flammerer, Iflandick, which is probably a word from 
the fame radical.] 

1. To hefitatc in the utterance of words. 

"With faltering tongue, and trembling ev’ry vein. 

Tell on, quoth die. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

1 he pale afhfhints on each ocher ftar’d, 

? n pi n g mouths for iffuing words prepar’d ; 

The dill-born founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfect on the falt'ring tongue. Dryden 

He changes, gods! -znA filters at the quedion : 

His fears, his words, his looks declare him guilty. Smith. 

2. To fail m any aid of the body. 1 

This earth (hall have a feeling; and thefe Aones 
(rove armed foJdters, ere her native king 

V Ur ,uu!cr foul rebellious arms. Shake/. Richard II. 

3 - («»fail in any adt of the underdanding. 

nr id T tS 2rC C ° n " Crn , e(1 in the ° want or weaknefs of 
any o all faculties an exaft obfervation of their feveral ways 
of faltering would difeover. 

hi ,^r \ ER ‘ a- T To fi . ,C; *? c!eanfe - This word feems to 
he merely ruftick or provincial. 


lefs 


from fmdnT m f a!t . muft . bc b . o!d > dr y» f weet, and clean faltered 
from fouhicrs, feeds and oats. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

WUhhcfitati °^ Wii 

oI’a'mble V. a. [famler, Danifli,] To hefitate in the 
^ech. Thi word I find only in Skinner. P ^ 

, ;;, j ” [fi” ,M > Latin; pzux, Dorick.] 

*• Celebrity; renown. 


Fa'i. 


To 
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The houfe to be builded for the Lord mud be exceeding 
magnifical, of fame and of glorv throughout all countries. 

B ? J i Chio. xxii. 5. 

The defire of fame will not differ endowments to lie ufc- 
• s Addifon's Spectator. 

What is this fame, for which we thoughts employ, 

The owner’s wife, which other men enjoy? Pope. 

2. Report; rumour. . . 

Wc have heard the fame of him, and all that he did in 
Egypt. 'Jof. vf. 9. 
i fhall (hew what are true fames. Bacon. 

Fa'med. adj. [from fame.] Renowned ; celebrated ; much 
talked of. , 

He is fam'd for mildnefs, peace and prayer. Shah. H.\l. 

He purpofes to feck the Clarian god, 1 

Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode, > 

Since Phlegyan robbers made unfafe the road. Dryden. 3 
Aridides was an Athenian philofopher , famed for his learn¬ 
ing and wifJom; but converted to ChriAianity. Addifon. 

Fa'meless. adj. [from fame.] Without fame; without re¬ 
nown. 

Then let me, famelef , love the fields and woods. 

The fruitful water’d vales and tunning floods. May's Virgil. 

FAMILIAR adj. [famiiiaris, Latin, j”** 

1. Domeftick; relating to a family. 

They range familiar to the dome. Pops, 

2. Affable; not formal; eafy in convcrfation. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. Shah. Hamlet. 
Be not too fa/rtiliar with roins ; for he mifufes thy favours 
fo much, that hefwears thou art to marry his fiflerNell. Shah. 

3. Unceremonious; free, as among perfons long acquainted. 

Kalamlar dreight thought he faw his niece Parthenia, and 
was about in fuch familiar fort to have fpoken unto her; but 
Ihc, in grave and honourable manner, gave him to underdand 
that he was midaken. ’ Sidney. 

4. Well known; brought into knowledge by frequent practice 
or cudom. 

I fee not how the Scripture could be poflibly made familiar 
unto all, unlefs far more Ihould be read in the people’s hear¬ 
ing than by a fermon can be opened. Hooker , b. v.f 22. 

Let us chufe fuch limbs of noble counfel. 

That the great body of our date may go 
In equal rank with the bed govern’d nation; 

That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us.' Shakef Henry IV. 

Our fweet 

Recefs, and only confolation left 

Familiar to our eyes ! Milter!s Paradife Loff, b. xi. 

One idea which is familiar to the mind, connected with 
others which are new and drange, will bring thofe new ideas 
into eafy remembrance. JVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Well acquainted with ; accuAortied ; habituated by cudom. 

Or chang’d at length, and to the place conform’d 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. Milton's P. Lofl. 
The fenfes at fird let in particular ideas; and the mind, by 
degrees, gtowwgfimitiar with fome of them, they are lodged 
in the memory, and names got to them. Locke. 

He was amazed how fo impotent and groveling an infedt 
as I could entertain fuch inhuman ideas, and in to familiar a 
manner, as to appear wholly unmoved at all the feenes of 
blood and deflation. Gulliver's Travels. 

Patient permit the fadly-pleafing drain ; 

Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain. Pope's Otlsjfey. 

6. Common; frequent. 

To a wrong hypothefis, may be reduced the errors 
that may be occafioned by a true hypothefis, but not rightly 
underdood : there is nothing more familiar than this. Locke. 

7. Eafy; uncondrained. 

He unreins 

M's mufe, and fports in loofe familiar drains: Addifon. 

o. Too nearly acquainted. J 

A poor man found a pried familiar with his wife, and be¬ 
cause he fpake it abroad, and could not prove it, the prieft 
lued him for defamation. Camden 

Fa'miliar. n.f. 

1. An intimate; one long acquainted. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. Shakefp. 
When he finds Inmfelf avoided and neglefted by his fami- 
hors this affedls him. ^rr. Sermon 10. 

2. A demon fuppofed to attend at call. 

Love is zfamiliar ; there is no evil angel but love. Shakeh 

Familiarity, n.f. [fmiliarite, French, from familiar.] 

i: uRliflion of ceremony; 

COntr ? i ‘ ft at M fuch an intimacy and familiarity with 
min U 35 makCS U d,ffiCUh and for ™ ^11 off our 

3- Eafy intercourfe. Atterbury's Sermons. 
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To Familiari'ze. v. a. [familiarifer, French. ] 

1. To make familiar; to make eafy by habitude. 

2. To bring down from a ftate of diftant fuperiority. 

The genius fmiled upon me with a look of compaffion and 
affability that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once 
difpellcd all fear and apprehenfions. Addifon’s Spectator . 

Fa'miliari.Y. adv. [from familiar.] 

y; with freedom like that of long ac- 

miliarly fometimes 
Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you. 

Your fawcinefs will jell upon my love. Shak. Corned, of Err, 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had 
been fworn brother to him; and I’ll be fworn he never faw 
him but once in the Tiltyard, and then he broke his head. Sh. 

The governour came to us, and, after falutations, hid fami¬ 
liarly, that he was come to vifit us, and called for a chair and 
fat him .down. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

2. Commonly; frequently; with the unconcernednefs or cafi- 
nefs of long habitude or acquaintance. 

LefTer mills and fogs than thofc which covered Greece with 
fo long darknefs, do familiarly prefentour fenfes with as great 
alterations in the fun and moon. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 
Eafdy; without folemnity; without formality. 

Horace Hill charms with graceful negligence. 

And without method talks us into fenfe ; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 


The trueft notions in the eafieft wa’ 



t 


Pope’s EJf. on Critic. 
a family way; do- 


FAMFLLE. en fami lie, French, 
meftically. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions tete a tete ; 

Who at their dinners, en fami/le , 

Get leave to fit whene’er you will. Swift. 

Fa'mily. n.f [familia, Latin ; famille, French.] 

1. Thofe who live in the fame houfc; houfehold. 

The night made little impreflion on myfelf; but I cannot 
anfwer for my whole family ; for my wife prevailed on me to 
take fomewhat. Swift. 

2. Thofe that defeend from one common progenitor; a race; a 
trifee ; a generation. 

Aclafs; a tribe; a fpecies. 

There be two great families of things, fulphureous and 
mercurial, inflammable and not inflammable, mature and 
crude, oily and watry. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 354. 
Fa'mine. n.f. [famine, French ; fames, Latin.] Scarcity of 
food ; dearth ; diftrefs for want of victuals. 

Our caflle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a fiege to fcorn : here let them lie, 

’Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakef. Macbeth. 
Famines have not been of late obferved, partly becaufe of 
the induftry of mankind, partly by thofe fupplies that come 
by fea to countries in want, but principally by the goodnefs 
of God. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

This city never felt a fiege before, 

But from the lake receiv’d its daily ftore; 

Which now fhut up, and millions crowded here. 

Famine will foon in multitudes appear. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
To FA'MISH. v. a. [from fames, Latin ; famis, old French.] 

1. To kill with hunger; to ltarve; todcilroy by want of food. 

What, did he marry me to famijh me ? Shakefpearc. 

The pains of famijh'd Tantalus he’ll feel, 

And Sifyphus, that labours up the hill 

The rowling rock in vain ; and curft Ixion’s wheel. Dryd. 

2. To kill by deprivation or denial of anything neeclTary to 
life. 

Thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails grofs. 

And famijh him of breath, if not of bread. Milt. P. Loft. 
To Fa'mish. v. n. To die of hunger. 

You are all refolved rather to die than to famijh. Sh. Coriol. 
Fa'mishment. n.f. [from famijh.] The pain of hunger; 
want of food. 

Apicius, thou did’ft on thy gut bellow 
Full ninety millions ; yet, when this was fpent. 

Ten millions Hill remain’d to thee ; which thou. 

Fearing to fuffer thirll and famijhment , 

In poifon’d potion drank’ft. Flakewill on Providence. 

Famo'sity. n.f [from famous.] Renown; celebfity. Dili. 
Fa'mous. adj. [fameux , French; famofus, Latin.] 

I. Renowned; celebrated; much talked of and praifed. 

Henry the fifth, too famous to live long; 

England ne’er loll a king of fo much worth. Shak. Hen Ml. 
There rofe up before Mofes two hundred and fifty princes 
of the alTembly, famous in the congregation, men of re¬ 
nown. Num. xvi. 2. 

She became famous among women; for they had executed 
’ pnent upon her. Ezek. xxiii. 10. 

’yreius was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things; 
as earthen pitchers, a fcullery, rogues together by the ears, 
and fwine tumbling in the mire; whereupon he was firnamed 
Rupographus. Pcacham on Drawing. 
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I lhall be nam’d among the fam-.ufejl 
Of women, fung at folcmn feftivals. Milton's Agonifles. 

- Many, befules myfelf, have heard our famous Waller own, 
that he derived the harmony of his numbers from the Godfrey 
of Bulloign, which was turned intoEnglilh by Mr. Fairfax. 

Dryden’s Fables, Dedication. 
2. It has fometimes a middle fignification, and imports fame 
whether for good or ill. 

Menecratcs and Menas, famous pyrates. 

Make the fea ferve them. Sbakefp. Anthony and Cle-patra. 
Fa'mously. adv. [from famou..] With great renown; with 
great celebration. 

Then this land was fam-mfy enriched 
With politick grave counfcl; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to prote£l his grace. Slakef. Rub. III. 
They looked on the particulars as things famoujly fpoken of, 
and believed, and worthy to be recorded and read. Grew's C of 
Fa'mousness. n.f. [from famous.] Celebrity; great fame. 
FAN. n.f. [vannus, Latin.] 

1. An inllrument ufed by ladies to move the air and cool 
themfelves. 

With fcarfs, and fans, and double change of brav’ry. 
With amber bracelets, beads, with all this knav’ry. Shakef. 

Flavia, the lealt and flighteft toy 
Can with refilllefs art employ : 

In other hands the fan would prove 
An engine of fmall force in love; 

But fhc, with fuch an air and mien, 

Not to be told or fafely feen, 

Dire£ls its wanton motions fo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow ; 

Gives coolnefs to the matchlefs dame, 

To every other bread a flame. Atterbury. 

The modeft fan was lifted up no more. 

And virgins fmil’d at what they blufh’d before. Pope. 

2 . Any thing fpread out like a woman’s fan into a triangle with 
a broad bafe. 

As a peacock and crane were in company, the peacock 
fpread his tail, and challenged the other to fhew him fuch a 
fan of feathers. L'Ejlrange. 

3. The inllrument by which the chaff is blown away when corn 
is winnowed. [Fan, French.] 

Flaile, llrawfork, and rake with a fan that is llrong Tujf. 
Affcs lhall cat clean provender, winnowed with the Ihovcl 
and with the fan. If xxx. 24. 

In the wind and temped of fortune’s frown, 

Didinflion, with a broad and powerful fan, 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shak. Froil. and Cr. 
For the cleanfing of corn is commonly ufed either a wicker- 
fan, or a fan with fails. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

4. Any thing by which the air is moved ; wings. 

The pris’ner with a fpring from prifon broke ; 

Then dretch’d his feather’d fans with all his might. 

And to the neighb’ring maple wing’d his flight. Dr } den. 

5. An indrument to raife the fire. 

Nature worketh in us all a love to our own counfcls: the 
contradidlion of others is a fan to inflame that love. Hooker. 
To Fan. v. a. 

1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 

She was fanned into llumbers by her Haves. Spoliator. 

2. To ventilate; to affedl by air put in motion. 

Let every feeble humour fhake your hearts; 

Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes. 

Fan you into defpair. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

The Norweyan banners flout the Iky, 

And fan our people cold. Shakefpearc's Macbeth. 

The air 

Floats as they pafs, fann’d with unnumber’d plumes: 

From branch to branch the fmaller birds with fong 
Solac’d the woods, and fpread their painted wings, 

’Till ev’n. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 1 . 43 2 - 

The fanning wind upon her bofom blows; 

To meet the fanning wind the bofom rofe: 

The fanning wind and purling dreams continue her repofe. 

Dryden’s Cymon and Jphigenia. 
Calm as the breath which fans our eadern groves. 

And bright, as when thy eyes fird lighted up our loves. Dryd. 
And now his diorter fereath, with fultry air, 

Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. Pope. 

3. To feparate, as by winnowing. 

I have colle&ed fome few, therein fanning the old, not 
omitting any. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Not fo the wicked; but as chaff, which , farm'd. 

The wind drives, fo the wicked fliall not dand 
In judgment. Milton. 

Fana'ticism. n.f. [from fanatick.] Enthufiafm; religious 
frenzy. 

A church whofc doctrines are derived from the clear foun¬ 
tains of the Scriptures, whofe polity and difciplinc are formed 
upon the mod uncorrupted models of antiquity, which has 
dood unfhaken by the mod furious affaults of popery on the 
one hand, and fanaticifm on the other; has triumphed over 

all 
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,11 the arguments of its enemies, and has nothing now to con- The Mean of Egypt kept a goo 

tend with but their flandcrs and calumnies. R: s m, S,rmm. Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, for fear they fhould 

ANA'TICK. adj. [fanaticus, Latin ; fanatique, Fr.] En- take a fancy to turn the courfe of that river. Ay but knot. 

-- - LJ -■ - - 7. Frolick; idle fcheme; vagary. 

One that was jud entring upon a long journey, took up a 
fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury. L'Ejlrange. 

8 . Something that pleafes or entertains. 

_^ ^_ The altering of the feent, colour, or fade of fruit, by in- 

FflW//’“iE^'pt,"Vn7 r hirpr'ieds, to feek" " fufing, mixing, or cutting into the bark or root of the tree, 

T heir wand’ring gods difguis’d in brutifh forms. Milt. P. L. herb, or flower, any coloured, aromatical, or medicinal fub- 

- - r re -.h. 1 a* ^ dance, are but fancies: thecaufeis, for that thofe things have 

palled their period, and nourilh not. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 
I Jit uuuult o,.,..iu,u c. uv. * as, » ...c.c uu.„«v U .>. a-..- London-pride is a pretty fancy, and does well for borders, 

gine than the tumultary weapon fnatcht up by a fanatick. Mortimer’s HuJbarsdry. 

Decay of Piety. To Fa'ncy. v. n. [from the noun.] To imagine; to believe 


FANA'TICK. adj. [ fanaticus , -., 

thufiaflick; druck with a fuperditious frenzy 
After thefe appear’d 

A crew, who, under names of old renown, 

Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their traih, 

With mond’rous diapes and forceries abus’d 
Fanatick Egypt, and her prieds, to feek 
Their wand’ring gbds difguis’d in brutifh forms, ivim. r. z.. 
Fana'tick. n.f. [from the adjedlive.J Arienthufiad; a man 
mad with wild notions of religion. 

The double armature of St. Peter is a more dedruclive en- 


Fa'nciful. adj. [fancy and full] 

1. Imaginative ; rather guided by imagination than reafon. 

Some fanciful men have expedled nothing but confufion and 
ruin from thofe very means, whereby both that and this is 
mod effectually prevented. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

2. Directed by the imagination, not the reafon; full of wild 
images. 

What treafures did he bury in his fumptuous buildings? 
and how foolifh and fanciful were they? Haywards 

It would fhow as much Angularity to deny this, as it does a 
fanciful facility to affirm it. Garth’s Preface to Ovid. 

Fa'ncifully. adv. [from fanciful.] According to the wild- 
nefs of imagination. 

Fa'ncifulness. n.f. [from fanciful.] Addiction to the plea- 
fures of imagination; habit of following fancy rather than 
reafon. 

Albertus Magnus, with fomewhat too much curiofity, was 
fomewhat tranfported with too much fancifulnefs towards die 
influences of the heavenly motions, and adrological calcula¬ 
tions. Hate’s Origin of Mankind. 

FA'NCY. n.f. [contradlcd from phantafy, phantafa, Latin; 
(pccvTcan'x.] 

1. Imagination ; the power by which the mind forms to itfelf 
images and reprefentations of things, perfons, or feenes of 
being. 

Shakefpeare, fancy’s fweeted child ! Milton, 

In the foul 

Are many leffer faculties, that ferve 
Reafon as chief: among thefe fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things. 

Which the five watchful fenfes reprefent, 

She forms imaginations, airy Ihapes, 

Which reafon joining, or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge, or opinion. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. v. 

Though no evidence affefls the fancy fo llrongly as that of 
fenfe, yet there is other evidence, which gives as full fatif- 
faiSlion and as clear a con vision to our reafon. Atterbury. 

Love is by fancy led about. 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt: 

Whom we now a goddefs call. 

Divinity grac’d in every feature, 

Strait’s a deform’d, a perjur’d creature; 

Love and hate w fancy i\\. Granville. 

2 . An opinion bred rather by the imagination than the reafon. 

Mens privat e fancies mull give place to the higher judgment 
of that church which is in authority over them. Hooker. 

A perfon of a full and ample fortune, who was not dif- 
turbed by an y fancies in religion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I have always had a fancy, that learning might be made a 
play and recreation to children. 6 Lock 

3. T allc; idea ; conception of things. 

ca “' J ,hc s,u,,aU °" is Ver k"“'' 

4. Image; conception; thought. Jon on tay. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone; 
ut lorricllfancies your companions making, 

Ufmg thofe thoughts which fliould indeed have died 

5. InS^TktgSr, *“*-*»** 

T ell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head? 

How begot, how nourifhed ? 

It is engender’d in the eyes. 

With gazing fed, and fancy dies 

Or elfc the law of Athens yields you up 
1 e death, or to a vow of finoJc |if c 0/ / a 

bUfmStSb ^ 

0 . Caprice ; humour ; whim. CW/ " r ° f Friend ^'P- 

fllaI1 gain me ’ that ;t ma y be faid 

’ not fancy, once a woman led. Dryden’s Ind. Emp. 


without being able to prove. 

All are not always bound to hate and punifh the true ene¬ 
mies of religion, much lefs any whom they may fancy to be 
fo : all are always obliged to love its true friends, and to pray 
for its very enemies. Spratt’s Sermons. 

If our fearch has reached no farther than fimile and me¬ 
taphor, we rather fancy than know, and are not yet pene¬ 
trated into the inhde and reality of the thing; but content 
ourfelves with what our imaginations furnilh us with. Locke. 

To Fa ; ncy. v. a. 

1. To portray in the mind ; to image to himfelf; to imagine. 

But he whofe noble genius is allow’d, 

Who with ftretch’d pinions foars above the crowd; 

Who mighty thought can clothe with manly drefs, 

He whom 1 fancy, but can ne’er exprefs. Dryd. Juven. Sat. 

2. To like; to be pleafed with. 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, together 
with her perfon and external beauty, fancied her fo llrongly, 
as, neglcding all princely refpe£ls, he took her from her 
hufband. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

It is a little hard that the queen cannot demolifh this town 
in whatever manner Ihe pleafeth to fancy. Swift. 

Fancymo'nqer. n.f. [from fancy.] One who deals in tricks 
of imagination. 

T here is a man haunts the forell, that abufes our young 
plants with carvingRofalind on their barks; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles; all, forfooth, deifying 
the name of Rofalind. If I could meet that fancy-monger, I 
would give him fome good counfel; for he feems to have the 
quotidian of love upon him. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Fa ncysick. adj. [fancy and Jick.] One whole imagination 
is unfound ; one whofe diffemper is in his own mind. 

’Tis not nceeffity, but opinion, that makes men mifcrable ; 
and when we come once to be fancyfsck, there’s no cure for 

« L’Ejlrange. 

Fane. n.f. [fane, French; fanum, Latin.] A temple; a place 
confecrated to religion. 

Nor fane, nor capitol. 

The prayers of priefts, nor times of facrifice, 

Embarments all of fury, lhall lift up 

privilege. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Old Cali be, who kept the facred fane 
Of Juno, now Ihe feem’d. Dryden’s /En., b. vii. /. 580. 

Yet fome to fanes repair’d, and humble rites 
Perform’d to Thor and Woden, fabled gods. 

Who with their vot’ries in one ruin lhar'd. Phillips. 

A hered fane in Egypt’s fruitful lands. 

Hewn from the Theban mountain’s rocky womb. Tickell 
The fields are ravilh’d from th’ indullrious fwains, 

PAMJcTpnt? thC i* r and / rom their fanes. Pope. 

FJ a NF wv° N r ”‘4 f French > from the SpaniQi. Originally in 
Arabick it fign.fies one who promifes what he cannot per¬ 
form. Menage,] 1 

1. A bully; a heiSlor. 

2. A blullerer ; a boafter of more than he can perform. 

There ar z fanfarons in the trials of wit too, as well as in 
feats of arms; and none fo forward to engage in argument or 
difcourfe as thofe that are lealt able to go through with it. L’E/l. 

Virgil makes ./Eneas a bold avowes of his own virtues 
which, m the civility of our poets, is the charaaer of a fan- 
° r he ^ or * Dry den on Dramatick Poefy 

Fanfarona de, n. f [from fanfaron, French.] A blultcr- 
a tumour of fiaitious dignity. * 

The UDiop copied this proceeding from the fanfcrmcJ, of 

T °o g ^-»*iE a " ian ’ s “ oni D“'ch.J Tofa£; 
Fn»c. “m&T d ' 

j. The long tulks of a boar or other animal; any thing like ’em 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, * 6 

The feafons difference; as the icy fang 
And chur!,ft chiding of the Winter^ wind ; 

v • 14 bites and blows ^on my bodv 

Ev’n ’till I Ihrink with cold, I fmile andTay } ’ 

Thrs , s no danery. U.t./pJr,; A , 

Some 
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Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, which 
we call fangs, cr tufks; as boars, pikes, falmons, and dogs, 
though lefs. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 752. 

Prepar’d to fly. 

The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh. 

And cut the nerves: the nerves no more fuftain 

The bulk; the bulk, unprop’cT, falls headlong on the plain. 

Dry den's Ovid, b. viii. 

Then charge him clofc, provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, {looping from your Korfe, 

Rivet the panting favage to the ground. Addifotts Cato. 

2. The nails; the talons. 

3. Any fhoot or other thing by which hold is taken. 

The protuberant fangs of the yuca arc to be treated like 
the tuberofes. 'Evelyn's Kalevdar. 

Fa'nged. adj. [from fang,] Furnifhed with fangs or long 
teeth ; furnifhed with any inftrumehts of deftru&ion, which 
can be exercifed in imitation of fangs. 

My two fchoolfcllows, 

Whom I will truft as I will adders fang’d. 

They bear the mandate. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Not Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward rufh 
With half the fpced, nor half fo fwift retreat: 

In chariots, fanffd with feythes, they fcour the field. 

Drive through our wedg’d battalions with a whirl. 

And flrew a dreadful harveft on the plain. Phillips's Briton. 
FA'NGLE. n.f [from j enjan, Saxon, to Attempt. Skinner.] 
Silly attempt; trifling fchcmc. It is never ufed, or rarely, 
but in contempt with the epithet new ; as, new/angles, new 
fangltnefs. 

Fa'ngled. adj. [from fang\e.] This wo'jd feetns to fignify 
gaudy ; ridiculoufly ihewy ; vainly decorated. This is ftill 
retained inScotlaml: as, he’s newfangled," or whimfical, and 
very fond of novelty. 

Quick wits be in defirc newfangled,, and in purpofe un- 
eonftant. Afcham. 

A book! oh, rare one ! 

Be not, as in this fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Fa'ngless. adj. [from fang.] Toothlcfs; without teeth. 

The king hath wafted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
•The very inftruments of chaftifement; 

So that his pow’r, like to a fanglefs lion, 

May offer, but .not hold. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Fa'ngot. n.f. [ ] A quantity of wares: as raw 

filk, &c. containing from one or two hundred weight three 
quarters. Diet. 

Fa'nnel. n.f. [fanon, French. ] A fort of ornament like a 
fcarf, worn about the left arm of a mafs-prieft when he of¬ 
ficiates. Di£t. 

Fa'nner. n.f. [from fan.] One that plays a fan. 

I will fend unto Babylon fanners that (hall fan her. Jerem. 
Fa'ntasied. adj. [from fantafy.]. Filled with fancies or wild 
imaginations. 

As I travell’d hither through the land, 

I found the people ftrangely fantafted. Shakef. King John. 

Fanta'sm. a. f [See Phantasm.] 

Fa nta'sVicS' Fn from fantafy.] 

1. Irrational; bred only in the imagination. 

The delight that a man takes from another’s fin, can be 
nothing clfe but a fantajlical, preternatural complacency, 
arifing from that which he really has no feeling of. South. 

2. Subfifting only in the fancy; imaginary. 

Prcfent feats 

Are lefs than horrible imaginings: 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantajlical. 

Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man, that function 
Is fmother’d in furmife; and nothing is, 

But what is not. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Men are fo poffeffed with their own fancies, that they take 
them for oracles; and are arrived to fome extraordinary reve¬ 
lations of truth, when indeed they do but dream dreams, and 
amufe themfelves with the fantajlick ideas of a bufy imagi¬ 
nation. Decay of Piety. 

3. Unreal; apparent only; having the nature of phantoms 
which only affumc viftble forms occafionally. 

Are ye fantajlical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye Chew ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

4. Capricious; humourous; unfteady; irregular. 

Nor happinefs can I, nor railery feel. 

From any turn of her fantajlick wheel. Prior. 

5. Whimfical; fanciful; indulgent to one’s own imagination. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of th efefantaf- 
iical mind-infected people, that children and muficians call 
lovers. Sidney. 

I’ll knit it up in filken firings. 

With twenty odd conceited true love knots: 

To be fantajlick, may become a youth 

Of greater time than I. Shake/. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expenfive and fan- 
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iajlick miflrefs ; to whom he retires from the converfation of 
a difcrect and affectionate wife. Tatter. 

We arc apt to think your mcdallifts a little fantajlical in the 
different prices they fet upon their coins, without any regard 
to the metal of which they are compofed. chid fn. 

Fantastically, adj. [from fantajlical.] 

1. By the power of imagination. 

2. Capricioufly; humourotifly ; unfleadily. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her feeptre fo fantajlically borne. 

By a vain, -giddy, fhallow, humourous youth, 

That fear attends her not. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

3. Whimfically; in compliance with mere imagination. 

One cannot fo much as fante fiscally chufe, even or odd, he 
thinks not why. Grew’s Cofmol. b. ii. c . 4. 

Fantasticalness. 7 , r Uom fantajlical .] 

Fanta'stickness. S J ' 

1. Humouroufnefs; mere compliance with fancy. 

2. Whimficalnefs.; uhreafonablcnefs. 

I dare not affume to myfelf to have put him out of conceit 
with it, by having convinced him of the fur.tajlicalr.efs of 
j t> Tidotjon, Preface. 

3. Caprice; unffcadinefs. 

FAWTASY. n.f. [faniafu, Fr. phantafia, Latin; QzvrzEz.} 

1. Fancy; imagination; the power of imagining. See FANCY. 

How now, Horatio ? you tremble and look pale ! 

Is not this fomething more than fantafy ? Shakef. Hamlet. 

I talk of dreams. 

Which are the children of an idle brain. 

Begot of nothing but vain fantafy ; 

Which is as thin of fubftance as the air. 

And more unconftant than the wind. Sheik. Rom. and Juliet. 

He is fijperftitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 

Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shak. Jul. Cetfar. 

Go you, and where you find a maid. 

That ere Ihe fleep hath thrice her prayers faid. 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy. 

Sleep (he as found as carelefs infancy. Sbakcfptarc. 

Thefe fpirits of fenfe, in fantafy’ s high court. 

Judge of the forms of objc&s, ill or well; 

And fo they fend a good or ill report 
Down to the heart, where all affeflions dwell. Davies. 
By the power of fantafy we fee colours in a dream, or’a 
mad man fees things before him which arc not there. Newton. 

2. Idea; image of the mind. 

And with the fug’ry fweet thereof allure, 

Chafte ladies ears to fantafses impure. Hubberd’s Tale. 

3. Humour; inclination. 

I would wifli that both you and others would ceafc from 
drawing the Scriptures to your fantafses and affections. IVbitg. 
Fa'ntom. n.f. [See Phantom.] 

Fap. adj. Fuddled; drunk. It feems to have been a cant 
word in the time of Shakefpeare. 

The gentleman had drunk himfclf out of his five fenfes; 
and being fap, fir, was, as they fay, cafhiered. Shakefpeare. 
FAR. adv. [treop, Saxon ; fatt, Erfe. 

1. To great extent in length. 

Pay facred rev’rence to Apollo’s fong. 

Left wrathful theybr-ftiooting god emit 

His fatal arrows. Prior. 

2. To a great extent every way. This lefs proper. 

Vaft and great 

Is what I love: the far extended ocean 

To a little riv’lct I prefer. Prior. 

With coftly cates flic ftain’d her frugal board ; 

Then with ill-gotten gold fhe bought a lord: 

Corruption, difeord, luxury combin’d, 

Down funk the far fam’d miflrefs of mankind. Arbuthnot. 

From the fame lineage flern Mattes came. 

The far fam’d brother of th’enchantrefs dame. Pope. 

3. To a great diftance progreflively. 

Be faClious for redrefs of’ all thefe griefs. 

And I will jet this foot of mine as far 
As who goes fartheft. Shakefpeare's Julius Ceefar. 

Is it far you ride ? 

— As far , my lord, as will fill up the time 

’Twixt this and fupper. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Far from that hated face the Trojans fly ; 

All but the fool who fought "his deftiny. Dryden’s ELn. 

4. Remotely; at a great diftance. 

He meant to travel into^br countries, until his friends af- 
fcClion cither ceafed or prevailed. Sidney. 

In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is once publifhed, 
it prefently takes effeCl far and wide; all ftates framing them- 
fclvcs thereunto. Hooker, b. i. f 3 - 

And after that long ftrayed here and there, 

Through every field and forreft far and near. Hubb. Tale. 

Far be it from me to juftify the cruelties which were at 
firft ufed towards them, which had their reward foon after. 

Bacon’s Holy War. 

He fent light horfemcn into Mefopotamia with a guide, be¬ 
came 
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caufe the country was unto him beft knowr1; following not 
far after himfelf with all his army. Knolles’s Htjl. of the Turks. 

And yet the lights which in my tower do fliine, 

Mine eyes, which view all objeas nigh and far. 

Look not into this little world of mine. Davies. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares. 

And not moleft us; unlefs we ourfelves 
Seek them with wand’ring thoughts, and notions vain. Milt. 
I have been hunting up and down, far and near, iinceyour 
unhappy indifpofition, to find out a remedy. L EJlrange. 

'The nations fav and near contend in choice* 

And fend the flow’r of war by publick voice. Drydcn. 

The painted lizard and the birds of prey. 

Foes of the frugal kind, bo far away. Dryden sVirg.Gcor. 

But from the reading of my book and me, 

Be far , ye foes of virtuous poetry ! 

Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw. 

Point at the tatter’d coat and ragged flioe. Dryden s Perf. 

Far off you view’d them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoft branch. . Dryden. 

Thefe words are fo far from eftablifhing any dominion, 
that we find the quite contrary. Locke. 

’Till on the Po his blafted corps was hurl d. 

Far from his country, in the weltern world. Addifon's Ovid. 

e. To a diftance. 

As far as the Eaft is from the Weft, fo far hath he removed 
our tranfgrefllons from him. Pf ciii. 12. 

Neither did thofe that were fent, and travelled far off, un¬ 
dertake fo difficult enterprizes without a conduClor. Raleigh. 

But all in vain ! which when he faw, he ceas’d 
Contending, and remov’d his tents far off. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
I had always a curiofity to look back into the fources of 
things, and view in my mind, fo far as I was able, the be¬ 
ginning and progrefs of a rifing world. Burn. Th. of the World. 

AlionT hide around his loins he wore ; 

The well-poiz’d javelin to the field he bore. 

Inur’d to blood; the far deftroying dart. 

And the beft weapon, an undaunted heart. Addifon’s Ovid. 

6. Iii a great part. 

When they were by Jebus the day was far fpent. Judg. 

y. In a great proportion ; by many degrees. 

Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far above 
rubies. Prov. xxxi. 10. 

Such a communication paffeth far better through the water 
than air. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 134. 

Thofe countries have far greater rivers, and far higher 
mountains to pour down waters, than any part of the old 
world. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The face of war, 

In ancient times, doth differ far 

From what our fiery battles are. Waller. 

Of negatives We have far the lcaft certainty, and they are 
ufually hardeft, and many times impoffible to be proved. 7 Hid. 

Latin is a more fuccin£t language than either the Italian, 
Spanifli, French, or even than the Englifh, which, by reafon 
of its monofyllablcs, is far the moft compendious of them. 

Dryden. 

Befides, he’s lovely far above the reft. 

With you immortal, and with beauty bleft. Pope. 

Ah ! hope not yet to breathe thy native air; 

Par other journey firft demands thy care. Pope's Odtffey. 

8. To a great height; magnificently. This is perhaps only in 
Shakefpeare. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward, and fuch fluff within, 

Endows a man but him. 

-You fpeak him far. 

—-I don’t extend him, fir. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

9. To a certain point; to a certain degree. 

The fubftance of the fervice of God, fo far forth as it 
hath in it any thing more than the law of realon doth teach, 
may not be invented of men, as it is amongft the heathen ; 
but mull be received from God himfclf. Hooker, b. i. 

Anfwer them 

How far forth you do like their articles. Shakef Henry IV. 
Not to refolve, is to refolve ; and many times it breeds as 
many nccdfitics, and engageth as far in fome other fort, as 
torefoJve. BacMt 

Of this 1 need not many words to declare how far it is 
from being fo much as any part of repentance. Hammond. 

My difeourfe is fo far from being equivalent to the pofition 
he mentions, that it is a perfect contradiflion to it. Tillotfon. 

The cuftom of thefe tongues fometimes fo far influences 
the expreflions, that in thefe epiftles one may obferve the 
force of the Hebrew conjugations. Locke on St. Paul's Epijlles. 

TO. It is ufed often in compo.'itiun : as farjhootir.g, farfeeing. 

Far-ie'i ch. n.f [far mi fetch.] A deepftratagem. A ludi¬ 
crous word. 


FAR 

Far-fe'tched. adj. [far mi fetch.] 

1. Brought from places remote. 

Of thefe things others quickly will difpofe, 

Whofe pains have earn’d the farfetch'd fpoil Milt. Pa. Left. 

By his command we boldly crofs’d the line, 

And bravely fought where fouthern ftars arife: 

We trac’d the farfetch'd gold unto the mine. 

And that which brib’d our fathers made our prize. Dryden, 

2. Studioufly fought; elaborately ftrained; not eafily or natural¬ 
ly introduced. 

York, with all his farfetch'd policy. Shakef. Henry VI. 

For farfetch'd rhymes make puzzled angels ftrain, 

And in low profe dull Lucifer complain. Smith. 

Under this head we may rank thofe words, which fignify 
different ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable farfetched analo¬ 
gy, ordiftant refemblance, that fancy has introduced between 
one thing and another; as when we fay, the meat is green 
when it is half roafted. Watts’s Logick. 

Far-pie'rcing. adj. [far and pierce.] Striking, or penetrating 
a great way. 

Atlas, her fire, to whofe farpiercing eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 

Th’ eternal columns which on earth he rears, 

End in the ftarry vault, and prop the fpheres. Pope's Odff. 

Far-shoo'tino. adj. [far mi fhoot.] Shooting to a great 
diftance. 

Then loud he call’d ./Eneas thrice by name; 

The loud repeated voice to glad ./Eneas came; 

Great Jove, he faid, and the farjhooting god, 

Infpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. Dryd. /.En. 

Far. adj. 

1. Diftant; remote. 

. But we muft beg our bread in climes unknown, 

Beneath the fcorching or the freezing zone; 

And fome to far Oaxis fhall be fold, 

Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden s Virgil. 

2. It was formerly ufed not only as an adverb but an adje&ive, 
with off. 

1 hefe things feem fmall and undiftinguilhable, 

Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Shakefpeare. 
If wc may behold in any creature any one fpark of that 
eternal fire, or any far off dawning of God’s glorious bright- 
nefs, the fame in the beauty, motion, and virtue of this light 
may be perceived. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the tl or Id. 

3. From Far. In this fenfe is ufed elliptically for a far ot re¬ 
mote place. 

The Lord {hall bring a nation againft thee from far, from 
the end of the earth. Deutr. xxvii. 49. 

4. Remoter of the two; in horfemanfhip, the right fide of the 
horfe, which the rider turns from him when he mounts. 

No true Egyptian ever knew in horfes 
The far fide from the near. D-yden’s Clements. 

Far. nj. [contracted from farrow.] The offspring of a low ; 
young pigs. 

Sows, ready to farrow this time of the year. 

Are for to be made of and counted full dear; 

For now is the lofs of the far of the fow 

_ g reat the lofs of two calves of the cow. Tuff. 

T °~ v a f fordo, Latin; farcin, French.] 

1. Fo ftuff; to fill with mingled ingredients. 

Wreftling is a paftime Which cTthcr tile Cornifhmen de- 
rivcd from Corineus, their firft pretended founder, Dr at lcaft 
it miniftred fome ftuff to the farcing of that fable. Carew. 

2. 1 o extend ; to fwell out. 

’Tis not the balm, the feeptre and the ball. 

The fword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The entertifiu’d robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced ’title running ’fore the king. Shakef. Henry V 

FA " C 1 "‘-A f fr ° m t , he Verb , ; ° r from freer, French, to 
mock.] Adramatick reprefentation written without regu¬ 
larity, and fluffed with wild and ludicrous conceits b 
1 here is yet a lower fort of poetry and painting, which is 
out of nature; for z farce is that in poetry which grotefque 
is in a pnfture: the perfons and actions of a farce are all Jn- 
naturaU and the manners falfe; that is, inconfiftent with the 

bWof this" 13 ‘ : gr ° tef,1Ue P aintin ? is the juft refem- 

Whac fliouid be great, you turn tofarce.^'*'*' Du ^' 

aga f inft il as L a /* r "> becaufe the irregularity of 
the plot mould anfwer to the extravagance of the 
r hich ,hcy fay this piece warn., ami cherefore i s „„ * ™ c"’’ 
Vrc,«,.. atj. [fro a, fin.) Belonging to J ££ ".“E?- 
priated to a farce. 5 5 iarce j appro- 


Fa 


but Jcfuits have deeper reaches, 

In all their poWt\e\c.jurfetches ; 

And from their Coptick prieft, Kircherus, 

Found out this myftick way to jeer us. Hudibras* p. iii. 


priated to a farce. 

They deny the charadlers to be farcical berm.r* 
afhially in nature. Gay's PredZJ,!. n the - v are 

[farana, Italian ; fa/cin, French ] Th? 
l Z r ‘ s Probably curable by antimony. lhc,e P rof / 

a little packf [/ ’ Ital ‘ an 5 Fr.] A bundle; 

him fcratch > his'beard/ S (^ wil ! makc 

Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 
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Who would fardels bear. 

To groan and fweat under a weary life ? Shalefp. Hamlet. 
To FARE. v. n. [ pajian, Saxon 5 wren, Dutch.] 

1. To go; to pafs; to travel. 

At laft, refolving forward ftill to fare, 

Until the bluft’ring ftorm is overblown. Fairy Queers, b. i. 

His fpirits pure were fubjeft to our fight, 

Like to a man in {hew and fhape he fared. Fairfax. 

So on he fares , and to the border conies 
Of Eden. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. iv. /. 131. 

Sadly they far'd along the fea-beat {here; 

Still heav’d their hearts. P°P e - 

2. To be in any ftate good or bad. 

So bids thee well to fare thy nether friend. Fairy Queen. 

A ftubborn heart {hall fare evil at the laft. Eccluf iii. 26. 
Well fart the hand, which to our humble fight 
• Prefents that beauty, which the dazzling light 
Of royal fplendor. 

So in this throng bright Sacharifta far'd, 

Opprefs’d by thofe who llrove to be her guard: 

As {hips, though never fo obfequious, fall 
Foul in a tempeft on their admiral. 

So fares the ftag among th’ enraged hounds; 

Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. Dcnb. 

But as a barque, that in foul weather, 

Tofs’d by two adverfe winds together, 

Is bruis’d aiid beaten to and fro. 

And knows not which to turn him to; 

So far'd the knight between two foes. 

And knew not which of them t* oppofe. 

If you do as I do, you may fare as I fare. 

Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amid’ft the crowd. Dryden's An. 

Engiifti minifters never fare fo well as in a time of war 
with a foreign power, which diverts the private feuds and ani-. 
mofitics of the nation, and turns their efforts upon the com¬ 
mon enemy. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 49. 

Some give out there is no danger at all; others are com¬ 
forted that it will be a common calamity, and they {hall fare 
no worfc than their neighbours. Swift. 

3. To proceed iij any train of confequenccs good or bad. 

Thus it faretb when too much defire of contradiftion 
caufeth our fpeechcs rather to pafs by number than to flay for 
weight. Hooker, b. ii. f 5. 

" So fares it when with truth falfchood contends. Milton. 

4. To happen to any one well or ill. With it preceding in an 
imperfonal form. 

When the hand finds itfelf well warmed and covered, let it 
refufe the trouble of feeding the mouth, or guarding the head, 
’till the body be ftarved or killed, and then we {hall fee how it 
will fare with the hand. South's Sermom. 

5. To feed ; to eat; to be entertained with food. 

The rich man fared fumptuoufly every day. _ Luke. 
Fcaft your ears with the mufick awhile, if they will fare fo 
harlhly as on the trumpet’s found. Shakefpeare's Timon. 

Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times of extre¬ 
mity, they have defeended fo low as dogs; but Galen deli- 
vereth, that, young, >at, and gelded, they were the food of 
many nations. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 25. 

Fare. n.f. [from the verb.] 

,. Price of pafl'age in a vehicle by land or by water. Ufed only 
of that which is paid for the perfon, not the goods. 

He found a {hip going to Tarfifh ; fo he paid thefare there¬ 
of, and went down into it to go with them unto Tarfifh. Jon. 
He pafl’age begs with unregarded pray’r. 

And wants two farthings to difeharge his fare. Dryd. Juv. 
7. Food prepared for the table; provifions. 

But come, fo well refrelh’d, now let us play. 

As meet is, after fuch delicious fare. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

. But when the weftern winds with vital pow’r 
Call forth the tender grafs and budding flow’r, 

Then, at the laft, produce in open air 

Both flocks, and fend them to their Summer’s fare. Dryden. 

This is what nature’s want may well fuffice; 

He that would more is covetous, not wife : 

But fincc among mankind fo few there arc, 

V* ho will conform to philofophick fare. 

This much I will indulge thee for thy cafe. 

And mingle fomething of our times to pleafe. Dryd. Juv. 
Upon his rifirm. up he ordered the peafant to fet before him 
whatever food he had in his houfe : the peafant brought out a 
great deal of coarfe fare , of which the emperor eat very 
heartily. Addifon's Guardian , N°. 99. 

Farewh/ll. adv. [This word is originally the imperative of 
the verb fare well, or fire you well ; fis felix, aid in bonam 
tern ; or bene fit tibi ; but in time ufe familiarifed it to an ad¬ 
verb, and it is ufed both by thofe who go and thofe who are 
left.] 

j, r ] he parting compliment; adieu. 

But farewell, king; fith thus thou wilt appear. 

Freedom lives hence, and banifhraent is here. Shak'. K. Lear. 
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Farewell, matter Silence : 1 will not ufe many words with - 
you; fare you well, gentlemen, both. S/jakefp. Henry IV. 
Whether we fhall meet again, 1 know not. 

Therefore our everlafting farewell take; 

For ever, and for ever .farewell, Caflius. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 

Be not amazed, call all vour fenfes to you; defend your re¬ 
putation, or bid farewell to your good life for ever. Sbaiefp. 

An iron {lumber {huts my fwimming eyes; 

And now forewe l, involv’d in {hades of night, 

For ever 1 am ravifli’d from thy fight. Dryden's Virg. Geo. 

Farewell, fays he; the parting found fcarce fell 
From his faint lips, but flie replied farewell. Dryden. 

O queen, farewell! be ftill pofl’eft 
Of dear remembrance, bleffing ftill and bleft ! Pope's Otfjf. 

2 . It is fometimes ufed only as an expreflion of reparation with¬ 
out kindnefs. 

Farewell the year which threaten’d fo 
The faireft light the world can {how. Waller. 

Treading the path to nobler ends, 

A \onafarewell to love I gave; 

Refolv’d my country and my friends 
All that remain’d of me fhould have. Waller. 

Farewe'el. n.f 

1. Leave ; aft of departure. 

See how the morning opes her gulden gates, 

And takes her farewell of the glorious fun. Shakef. Hen. VI. 

If chance the radiant fun, with farewell fweet, 

Fxtend his ev’ningbeam, the fields revive. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleatinglierds 

Attcft their joy, that hill and valley ring. Milt. Par. Lof. 

As in this grove I took my laft farewell. 

As on this very fpot of earth I fell. Dryden. 

Before I take my farewell of this fubjeft, I {hall advife the 
author for the future to fpeak his meaning more plainly. Addif. 

2. It is fometimes ufed as an adjeftive; leave-taking. 

Several ingenious writers, who have taken their leave of 
the publick in farewell papers, will not give over fo, but in¬ 
tend to appear again ; though perhaps under another form, and 
with a different title. Spectator, N“\ 445. 

Farina'ceous. adj. [from farina, Latin.] Mealy; tailing 
like meal or flower of corn. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom for mankind, 
is taken from the farinaceous or mealy feeds of fome culmi- 
ferous plants; as oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, 
panick, and millet. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

FARM. n.f. [ferme, French; peopm, provifion, Saxon.] 

1. Ground let to a tenant; ground cultivated by another man 
upon condition of paying part of the profit to the owner or 
landlord. 

Touching their particular complaint for reducing lands and 
farms to their ancient rents, it could not be done without a 
parliament. Hayward. 

2. The ftate of lands let out to the culture of tenants. 

The lords of land in Ireland do not ufe to fet out their land 
in farm, for term of years, to their tenants; but only from 
year to year, and fome during pleafure. Spenfer on Ireland. 
To Farm. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 

We are enforc’d to farm our royal realm. 

The revenue whereof {hall furnifli us 

For our affairs in hand. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

2. To take at a certain rate. 

They received of the bankers fcant twenty {hillings for thirty, 
which the earl of Cornwall farmed of the king. Camden's Rem. 

3. To cultivate land. 

Fa'rmer. n.f. [frmier, French; or from farm.] 

1. One who cultivates hired ground. 

Thou haft feen a fanned s dog bark at a beggar, and the 
creature run from the cur: there thou might’ft behold the 
great image of authority; a dog’s obey’d in office. Shakefp. 

2 . One who cultivates ground, whether his own or another's. 

Nothing is of greater prejudice to die farmer than the flock¬ 
ing of his land with cattle that are larger than it will bear. 

Mo-timer’s liufbandry. 
Fa'rmost. n.f. [fuperlative of far. ] Moft diftant; rc- 
moteft. 

A fpacious cave, within its farmojl part, 

Was hew’d and fafhion’d by laborious art, 

Through the hill’s hollow fides. Dryden’s /.En. b. vi. 

Fa'rness. n.f. [from far.] Diftance; remotenefs. 

Their neamefs on all quarters to the enemy, and their far- 
nefs from timely fuccour by their friends, have forced the com¬ 
manders to call forth the uttermoft number of able hands to 
fight. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Farra'ginous. adj. [ from farrago, Latin.] Formed of dif¬ 
ferent materials. 

Being a confufion of knaves and fools, and a farra¬ 
ginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, fexes and ages, 
it is but natural if their determinations be monftrous, and 
many ways inconfiftent with truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
FARRAGO, n.f. [ Latin ] A maf> formed confufedly of 
feveral ingredients; a medley. 

FA'RRIER. 
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FAIRER, n.f. Iferrier, French; ferrarius, Latip.j 

1, A fiioer of horfes. 

But the utmoft exaftnefs in thefe particulars belong to far- 
rie’s , faddlcrs, fmiths, and other tradefmen. Digly. 

2. One who profefies the medicine of horfes. 

If you are a piece of a fa> rier, as every good groom ought 
to be, get fack, brandy, or ftrong-beer to rub your horfes. 

Swift's Direilions to the Groom. 

To Fa'rrier. v. n [from the noun.J To praftile phyfick 
orchimrgery on horfes. 

Though tiiere are many pretenders to the art of farriering 
and cowleeching, yet many or them are very ignorant. Mart. 

Fa'rrow. n.f. [ peajib, .Saxon.] A little pig. 

Pour in low’s blood that hath litter’d 
Her nine farrow. S akefeare's Macbeth. 

To Fa'rrow. v. a. To bring pigs. It is ufed only of fwine. 
Sows ready to farr.w this time ot the year, 

A re for to be made of. Tuff. Hush. 

Tnc fwine, although multiparous, yet being bilulcous, and 
only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with open eyes, as other bi- 
fulcous animals. Brown. 

Ev’n her, who did her numerous offspring boaft. 

As fair and fruitful as the fow that carry d 

The thirty pigs, at one large litter farr w'd. Dryd. Juven. 

FART. n.f. [pept, Saxon.] Wind from behind. 

Love is the fart 
Of every heart; 

It pains a man when ’tis kept clofe; 

And others doth offend, when ’tis let loofe. Suckling, 

To Fart. v. a. [from the noun.] To break wind behind. 

As when we a gun difeharge. 

Although the bore be ne’er fo large. 

Before the flame from muzzle burft. 

Juft at the breech it flaflies firft; 

So from mv lord his paflion broke. 

He farted firft, and then he fpoke. Swift. 

Fa'rther. adv. [This word is now generally confidered as 
the comparative degree of far ; but by no analoger can far 
make farther or farthejl : it is therefore probable, that the an¬ 
cient orthography was nearer the true, and that we ought to 
write further and furtheji , from forth, forther, forthejl, pop- 
S 5 op, pup^ep, Saxon; the 0 and u, by rcfemblancc of found, 
being firft confounded in fpecch, and afterwards in books.] 
At a greater diftance; to a greater diftance; more remotely; 
beyond; moreover. 

To make a perfect judgment of good pictures, when com¬ 
pared with one another, befides rules, there is farther required 
a long converfation with the beft pieces. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

They contented thcmfelves with the opinions, fafhions and 
things of their country, without looking any farther. Locke. 

F a'rther. adj. [fuppofcd from far, more, probably from forth.] 

1. More remote. 

Let me add a farther truth, that without thofe ties of gra¬ 
titude, I have a moft particular inclination to honour you. 

Dryden's Juiert. Dedication. 

2 . Longer; tending to greater diftance. 

Before our farther way the fates allow, 

Here muft we fix on high the golden bough. Dryden's Ain. 

Fa'rtherance. n.f [more properly furtherance , from fur¬ 
ther.] Encouragement; promotion. 

That was the foundation of the learning I have, and of all 
the furtherance that I have obtained. Afchants Schooltnafer. 

T arthhrmo're. adv. [more properly furthermore.] Befides; 
over and above; likewife. 

Furthermore the leaves, body and boughs of this tree, by 
fo much exceed all other plants, as the greateft men of power 
and worldly ability, furpafs the mcaneft. Raleigh’s Hijhry. 

J o x 1 a rther. v. a. [more proper To further.] To promote; 
to facilitate ; to advance. 

If he had farthered or hindered the taking of the town, 

r i , r Dryden's Dedicat. to the An. 

Fart he t. adv. [more properly furtheji. See Farther.] 

1. At the greateft diftance. J 

2. To the greateft diftance. 

Farthest, adj. Moft diftant; remoteft. 

Yet »t mull be withal confidered, that the greateft part of 
the world are they which be farthejl from perfection. Hooker. 

Farthing, n.f [ peopfclinj, Saxon, from peopep, four, that 
is, the fourth part of a penny.] ^ * 

*• T *? e f ou "hof a penny; the fmalleftEnglifh coin. 

. r 1 ■ l- f 1S , the leaft deno ™nation or fraction of money 
tiled m England. > .. . , . / 

Fir n r 1 • Cocker s Ayithmelick. 

mt 11 th ° re . thin g s we toil fo hard in, 

ould not avail one fingle farthing. Prior 

1. Copper money. J * Uir ' 

pj' he ^d, ’ tis true ; but our churchwardens 
Feed on the filver, and give us the farthings. Gay 

not Y the hlLT ° b l 5 Cd f° ™ nc >' not <»f go! d or.filver* 

» It iS ' Kc . OT /things of England. * Sw.ft 

is - 
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ttis fon builds on, and never is content, 

’Till the laft farthing is in ftruClure fpent. Dryden s Juvetu 

Fa'rthingale. n. f. [This word has much exercifed the ety¬ 
mology of Skinner, who at laft feems to determine that it is 
derived from vertu garde: if he had confidered what vert lig- 
nifies in Dutch, he might have found out the true fenfe.] A 
hoop; circles of whalebone ufed to fpread the pettieoat to a 
wide circumference. 

With filken coats, and caps, and golden rings. 

With ruffs, and cuffs, and farthingales , and things. Shakefp. 

T ell me. 

What compafs will you wear your farthingale? Shakefp. 

Arthur wore in hall 

Round table, like a farthingal. Hudibras, p.\. cant. s. 
Some will have it that it portends thedownfal of the French 
king; and obferve, that the farthingale appeared in England 
a little before the ruin of the Spanifh monarchy. Addijon. 

She feems a medley of all ages. 

With a huge farthingale to Iwell her fuftian Huff, 

A new commode, a topknot, and a ruff. Swifl. 

Fa'rthingsworth. n.f. [farthing and worth.] As much a9 
is fold lor a farthing. 

1 hey arc thy cuftomers; I hardly ever fell them a farthings- 
worlh of anything. Arbnthnot’s Hiflory of Jchn Bull. 

FASCES, n.f. [Latin.] Rods anciently carried before the con- 
fuls as a mark of their authority. 

The duke beheld, like Scipio, with difdain. 

That Carthage; which he ruin’d, rife once more ; 

And {hook aloft the fafees of the main. 

To fright thofe flaves with what they felt before. Dryden. 

FASCIA, n.f. [Latin.] A fillet; a bandage. 

Fa'sciated. adj. [from fafeia.] Bound with fillets; tied with 
a bandage. Diet. 

Fascia'tion. n.f. [from fafeia.] Bandage; the a£l or man¬ 
ner of bindingdifeafed parts. 

Three efpecial forts of fafeiation, or rowling, have the wor¬ 
thies of our profeflion commended to pofterity. Wife man. 

ToFA'SCINATE. v.a. [fafeino, Latin.] To bewitch; to 
enchant; to influence in fome wicked and fecret manner. 

There be none of the affeftions which have been noted to 
fafeinate or bewitch, but love and envy. Bacon, EJfay 9. 

Such a fafeinating fin this is, asallowsmen.no liberty-of 
confideration. Decay of : iety. 

Fascina'tion. n.f [fromfafeinate.] The power or aft of 
bewitching; enchantment; unfeen inexplicable influence. 

He had fuch a crafty and bewitching falhion, both to move 
pity and to induce belief, as was like a kind of fafeination and 
enchantment to thofe that faw him or heard him. Bacon, 
The Turks hang old rags, or fuch like ugly things, upon 
their faireft horfes, and other goodly creatures, to fecure them 
againft fafeination. JValler. 

There is a certain bewitchery or fafeination in words, 
which makes them operate with a force bey ond what we can 
naturally give an account of. South’Sermons. 

FASCINE, n.f. [French.] A faggot. Military cant. 

The black prince paffed many a river without the help of 
pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as fucccfsfully as the 
generals of our times do with fafeines. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Fa'scxnous. adj. [ fafeinum, Latin.] Caufcd or afting by 
witchcraft, or enchantment. 

I lhall not difeufs the pofiibility of fpfeinous difeafes, farther 

„ jefer to experiment. Harvey on Confum-lions. 

FASHION, n. f [fafon, French ; facies, Latin,] 

1. Form ; make; ftate of any thing with regard to its outward 
appearance. 

They pretend themfclves grieved at our folemnities in ereft- 
ing churches, at their form and fajhion, at the ftatclinefs of 
them and coftlinefs, and at the opinion which we have of 

th T'R r tv c u- Hooker, b. v. f 17. 

1 hcjajhton of his countenance was altered. Luke ix. 29. 

Stand thefe poor people’s friend. 

—I will. 

Or let me lofe the fajhion of a man; Shakef. Henry VIII. 

2. The make or cut of cloaths. 

I’ll be at charges for a looking-glafs, 

And entertain a fcore or two of tavlors, 

To ft uAyfaJhions to adorn my body. Shakef. Richard III. 
You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred ; only, J do 
not like the fajhton of your garments. Shakefp. King Lear 

3. Manner; fort; way. J 6 


For that I love your daughter 


In fuch a righteous Jafhion as I do. 

Perforce againft all checks, rebukes, and manners, 

I muft advance. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives cfWindfor, 

Pluck Cafca by the fleeve, J 

And he will, after his four fajhion, tell you 
What hath proceeded. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cm far. 

•n ThC c ° mmiffi ® ners e >ther pulled down or defaced all images 

A CuftnmT f had bcer \ do ' ,e in hoftility againft them. Hayw. 
4 - Guftom operating upon drefc, or any domeftick ornaments. 

Here’s 
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Here’s the note 

How much your chain weighs to the utmoft carat. 

The finencfs of the gold, the chargeful fajhion. Shakefpeare. 

5. Cuftom ; general praftice. , , 

Zclmane again, with great admiration, begun to fpeak of 
him; afking whether it were the fajhion or no, in Arcadia, 
that fhepherds fliould perform fuch valorous enterprizes. htdn. 

Though the truth of this hath been umverfally acknow¬ 
ledged, yet becaufe th e fajhion of the age is to call every thing 
into qucftion, it will be requifite to fatisfy mens reafon about 
j t * Tillotfon, oermon 3. 

’ Why truly, wife, it was not eafily reconciled to the com¬ 
mon method ; but then it was rbe fajhion to db ^^hings. 

Arbutbnot s Hijiory of John Bull. 

6. Manner imitated from another ; way eftablifhed by precedent. 
Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 

' 7 - » <■* 

diversions in fqjhion. ' 

His pancgyricks were bellowed only on fuch perfons as he 
had familiarly known, and only at fuch tunes as others cede 
to praife, when out of power, or out of fajhion. Rope. 

8. Rank; condition above the vulgar. It is ufed in a fenie 
below that of quality. 

It is ftrange tliat men of fajhion, and gentlemen, Ihould fo 
grofly belie their own knowledge. Raleigh. 

0. Any thing worn. ,, . , , 

Now, by this maiden bloffom in my hand, 

I fcorn thee, and thy fajhion, peevifli boy. Shak. Hen. VI. 
10. The farcy; a diftemper inhorles; the horfes leprofy. A 

barbarous word. .. ,■ . 

His horfc is poffeft with the glanders* Infected with the 
fajhions, and full of windgalls. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
To Fa'shion. v. a. [farmer, French, from the noun.] 

1 • To form; to mould; to figure. 

He loves me well, and I have giv’n him reafons; 

Send him but hither, and I’ll fajhion him. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 
Did not he that made me in the womb, make him ? And 
did not on* fajhion us in the womb ? Job xxxi. 15. 

The oraves of the rebellious generations were already 
fafinorud in the clouds, which foon after fhould fwallow up all 
living creatures. Raleigh’s Hijiory of the World. 

The rib he form’d, and fajhion d with his hands : 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Man like, but different fex. Miltons Paradife Lojl , h. viii. 
Inability will every one find in himfelf, who fhall go about 
to fajhion in his undemanding any fimple idea, not received by 
his fenfes from external objects, or by rcScttion from the ope¬ 
rations of his mind about them. Locke. 

How could this noble fabrick be defign’d, 

And fajhion d, by a maker brute and blind ? 

Could it of art fuch miracles invent ? 

And raife a beauteous world of fuch extent ? Black/n. Creat. 

A different toil another forge employs. 

Here the loud hammer fajhions female toys; 

Each trinket that adorns the modern dame, 

Firft to thefe little artifts ow’d its frame. Gays Fan. 

2. TYi fit; to adapt; to accommodate. 

Laws ought to befajhioned unto the manners and conditions 
of the people to whom they are meant, and not to be im- 
pofed upon them according to the fimple rule of right. Spenjer. 
Ne do, I doubt, but that ye well can fajhion 
Yourfelves thereto, according to occafion. Hubb.Tale. 

Nature, as it grows again tow’rds earth. 

Is fajhion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. Shakef. Timon. 
This cardinal. 

Though from an humble flock undoubtedly. 

Was fajhion’d to much honour from his cradle. Sh. H. VIII. 

3. To caft into external appearance. 

It better fits my blood to be difdained of all, than to fa fin on 
a carriage to rob love from any. Sh. Much Ado about Nothing. 
a. To make according to the rule preferred by cuftom. 

The value of the labour employed about one parcel of filver 
more than another, makes a difference in their price; and 
thus fajhioned plate fells for more than its weight. Locke. 
Fashionable, adj. [fromfajlrion.] 

1. Approved by cuftom; eftablifhed by Cuftom; modilh. 

The eminence of your condition, and the gallantry of 
your principles, will invite gentlemen to the ufeful and en¬ 
nobling ftudy of hature, and make philofophy fajhionable. Gian. 

Examine how the fajhionable practice of the world can be 
reconciled to this important do&rinc of our religion. Rogers. 

’Tis prevailing example that hath now made it fajhion- 
able. Bentley. 

2. Made according to the mode. 

Rich, fajhionable robes her perfon deck; 

Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck. Dryd. Ovid. 

3. Obfervant of the mode. 

Time is like a fajhionable hoft, 


That (lightly (hakes his parting gueft by th’ hand; 

But with his arms outftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer : welcome ever fmiles, 

And farewell goes out fighing. Shakef. Troilus and Crejfid*. 

4. Having rank above the vulgar, and below nobility. 

Fa'shiona bleness. n. f [from fajhionable. J Modifh ele¬ 
gance ; fuch appearance as is according to the prefent cuftom. 

Why fhould they not continue to value themfelves for this 
outfide fajhionablencfs of the taylor or tirewoman’s making, 
when their parents have fo early inftrudtcd them to do 
fo ? Locke. 

Fa'shionably. adv. [from fajhionable.] In a manner con¬ 
formable to cuftom; with modifh elegance. 

He muft at length die dully of old age at home, when here 
he might fo fajhionably and genteelly have been duelled or fluxed 
into another world. South's Sermons. 

Fa'shionist. n.f. [from fajhion.] A follower of the mode; 

a fop; a coxcomb. Die1. 

To FAST. v. n. [fajfan, G othick; paej-ran, Saxon.] 

1. To abftain from food. 

Our love is not fo great, Hortenfio, 

But we may blow our nails together, 

And fajl it fairly out. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

I had rather fajl from all four days than drink fo much in 
one. Shakjpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

We have fame meats, and breads, and drinks, which taken 
by men enable them to fajl long after. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

2. To mortify the body by religious abftinence. 

When thou fajleji , anoint thy head and wafh thy face, that 
thou appear not unto men to fajl. AL.t. vi. 

Laft night the very god (hew’d me a vifion : 

I fajl , and pray’d for their intelligence. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
Fast. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Abftinence from food. 

A thoufand men have broke their fajls to-day. 

That ne’er fhall dine, unlefs thou yield the crown. Shakef. 

Where will this end ? Four times ten days I’ve pafs’d, 
Wand’ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nortafted, nor had appetite; that fajl 
To virtue I impute not, or count part 
Of what I fuffer here. Milton's Paradije Lojl , b. ii. 

Happy and innocent were the ages of our forc-fathcrs, who 
broke their fajls with herbs and roots; and when they were 
permitted flefh, eat it only drefled with hunger and fire. Taylor. 
She’s gone unkindly, and refus’d to caft 
One glance to feed me for fo long a fajl. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 

2. Religious mortification by abftinence; religious humiliation. 

We humble ourfelves before God this day, not merely by 
the outward folemnities of a fajl, but by afflicting our fouls as 
well as bodies for our fins. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Nor pray’rs nor fajls its ftubborn pulfe reftrain; 

Nor tears, for ages, taught to flow in vain. Pope. 

Fast. adj. [ pep:, Saxon. ] 

1. Firm; immoveable. 

He by his ftrength fetteth fajl mountains. Pf. lxv. 6. 

Laft, the lire and his three fons. 

With their four wives; and God made fajl the door. Milt. 
Be fure to find. 

What I foretold thee, many a hard aflay 
Of dangers and adverfities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Ifrael’s feeptre get fajl hold. Alilt. Par. Reg. 

2. Strong; impregnable. 

England, by report of the chronicles, was infefted with 
robbers and outlaws; which, lurking in woods and fajl places, 
ufed often to break forth to rob and fpoil. Spenjer on Ireland. 

3. Fixed. 

Lodronius, with the breaking in and force of the horfemcn, 
was driven into a marfh; where, after that he, being fore 
wounded, and almoft fajl in the deep mud, had done the ut- 
termoft of that his laft endeavour, he yielded himfelf. Kncllcs. 

A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that’s fajl to a (hip, 
looks as if he refolved to draw the (hip to him. Tempt. 

4. Deep; found. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take paper, fold it, fcal 
it, and again return to bed; yet all this while in a mo Pc fajl 
fleep. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

5. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in defirc new-fangled; in purpofe, uncon- 
ftant; light to promife any thing, ready to forget every thing, 
both benefit and injury; and thereby neither fajl to friend, 
nor fearful to foe. Afcham’s Schoolmajler . 

6. [from ffcjl, Wcfth, quick ] Speedy; quick; fwift. 

This work goeth J'aJl on, and profpereth in their hands. 

Ezra v. viii. 

Skill comes fo flow, and life fo fajl doth fly, 

We learn fo little, and forget fo much. Davies. 

The prince groweth up fajl to be a m.n, and is of a fweet 
and excellent diipofition: it would be a (lain upon you if you 
fhould miflead, or fuffer him to be milled. Bacon to Villiers. 

7. Fast and loft. Uncertain; variable; inconftant; de¬ 
ceitful, 

5 * 
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A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now hidden by 
the hair, did, as it were, play at fajl and lofe each with other, 
giving and receiving richncfs. Sidney, 

if Ihe perceived by his outward chcar. 

That any would his love by talk bewray, 

Sometimes (he heard him, fometimes ftopt her car, 

And play’d fjl and looje the live-long day. Fairfax , b. v. 
The folly and wickednefs of men, that think to play fajl 
and looft with God Almighty ! L’E/irange. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with other atoms 
they might be feparated again ; and fo on in an eternal vicifli- 
tude of fajl and lo fe , without ever confociating into the huge 
condcnfe bodies of planets. Bentley's Sermons. 

Fast. adv. 

1. Firmly; immoveably. 

Bind the hoy, which you (hall find with me, 

Fajl to the chair. Shakefpeare's King John. 

This love of theirs myfeif have often feen. 

Haply when they have judg’d me fajl alleep. Shakefpeare. 

2. Clofeiy; nearly. 

Barbarofla left fourteen galleys in the lake; but the tack- 
lings, fails, oars, and ordnance he had laid up in the cafile 
fajl by. KnAles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 

Fajl by the oracle of God. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

Let purling ftrtams be in her fancy feen. 

Ami flow’ry meads, and vales of chearful green; 

And in the midft of deathlcfs groves 
fidft fighing wifhes lie. 

And fmiling hopes fajl by. 

And juft beyond ’em ever-laughing loves. Dryd.Tyr. Love. 

Fajl by the throne obfequious fame refides. 

Ami wealth inceflant rolls her golden tides. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Well known to me the palace you inquire; 

For fajl befide it dwells my honour'd fire. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Here o’er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 

And fajl befide him once-fear’d Edward deeps. Pope. 

3. Swiftly; nimbly. 

I would give a thoufand pound I could run as fajl as thou 
can’ll. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.i. 

There dreams a fpringof blood fo fajl. 

From thofe deep wounds, as all embru’d the face. Daniel. 

The heavieft mufe the fwifteft courfe has gone. 

As clocks run fajleji when moft lead is on. Pope. 

You are to look upon me as one going fajl out of the 
world. Swift to Pope. 

4. Frequently. 

Being tried only with a promife, he gave full credit to that 
promife, and ftili gave evidence of his fidelity as fajl as occa- 
fions were offered. Hammond's Pratt. Catcch. 

To Fa's ten. v. a. [from fajl ] 

1. To make faff; to make firm ; to fix immoveably. 

A mantle coming under her right arm, and covering moft 
of that fide, had no fa/Iening on the left fide. Sidney. 
Mofes reared up the tabernacle, mi fajlened \{is fockcts. Ex. 

By chance a (hip was fajicn’d to the (hore. 

Which from old Clufium king Ofinius bore. Dryden's JEn. 

2. I o hold together ; to cement; to link. 

She had all magnetick force alone. 

To draw and J'ajten fundred parts in one. Donne. 

... In I™/ca-coaft of India there is no iron, which flies not 
like a bird unto thofe mountains, and therefore their (hips are 
ffjlcned with wood. Brawn’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. r. 8. 

3. Jo affix; to conjoin. 

The words Whig and Tory have been prefled to the fcrvice 
of many fucceflions of parties, with very different ideas fa/t- 

4. to (tamp; to imprefs. 

... . , Thinking, by this face, 

* »» our thoughts that they have courage ; 

5. 'i&SX clfi™. “"*•* 

Thar oppreflors have changed the feene, and combated the 
opinions in their true lhape, upon which they could not fo 
well fujlen thc.r difguife. Jy ip? * 

6. To lay on with ftrength. y J ty ’ 

a b,ow - or mat n *'"*•”»* m - 

ToFaW.,.,; To fix himfelf. 0 ‘*"- 

This paucity of blood may be obferved in other forts of 
lizards, in frogs, and .other fifties; and therefore an horfc 
leech wHI hardF yfaj/e; upon a fi(h. Brown’s Vulgar Errours 
He fajlend on my neck ; and bellow’d out. 

As he d burft heaven. <.7.,, ■ , v - . 

‘'■fiST'""' One that makes 

landed, clofctlfcj ; cotogus. ' ' Avmnoni, dofe- 


F A T 

The king being faf handed, and loth to part with a fecohd 
dowry, prevailed with the prince to be contraclcd with ;hJ 
princcf's Catharii e Ba on s J/e/ry VJ 1 - 

Fastidio'sitv. n f. [from fajlidions.] Difdainfulnefs; con- 
temptuoufmfs. Swift: 

FASTTDIOUS. adj. [fajlldiefus, Latin; fajlidie ,x, faf.idi.uj.., 
French.] Difdainful; fqueamilh ; delicate to a vice; irdo- 
lently nice. 

Reafons plainly delivered, and always after one manner* 
efpecially with fine anJ fcjldious minds, enter but heavily and 
dully. Bacon’s Cohclion of Good and Evil. 

Let their fajlidious vain 
Commiflion of the brain. 

Run on and rage, fweat, cenfure, and condemn, 

T hey were not made for thee, lets thou for them. B.Johf. 
A fijucamifli fajlidious nicenefs, in meats and drinks', muft 
be cured by ftarving. L’Ej!range. 

All hopes, railed upon the promifes or fuppofed kindnelies 
of the fajlidious and fallacious great ones of the world, fhall 
fail. South's Sermons. 

Fastidiously, ado. [from fajlidious.] Difdainfully; con- 
temptuoufly; fqueamilhly. 

Their foie talent is pride and fcorn : they look fajlidio’fly , 
and fpeak difdainfully, on any one who want them ; con¬ 
cluding, if a man (hall fall fhoit of their garniture at the knees 
and elbows, he is much inferior to them in the furniture of 
his head. Government of the Tongue, f. 7. 

Fastigi'a-i ed. adv. [fajligiatus, Latin. ] Roofed; nar¬ 
rowed up to the top. Ditt. 

Fa'stingday. n. f [fajl and day.] Day of mortification by 
religious abftinence. 

Do not call it a fajlingday , unlefs alfo it be a day of extra¬ 
ordinary devotion and of alms. ‘7 ajloi's Guide to Devotion . 

Fa'stness. n.f. [from fajl] 

1. Firmnefs; firm adherence. 

Such as had given the king any diftafte, did content by their 
forwardnefs to (hew it was but their fajlncj. to the former 
government, and that thofe affe&ions ended with the time. 

Bacon’s IIif ay of Great Britain. 

2. Strength; fecurity. 

All the places are cleared, and places of fajlnefs laid open, 
which are the proper walls and caftles of the lri£h, as they 
Were of the Britilh in the times of Agricola. Davies on Ireland. 
The foes had left the fajlnefs of. their place. 

Prevail’d in fight, and had his men in chace. Diyden's '/En. 

3. A ftrong place; a place not eafily forced. 

If his adverfary be not well aware of him, he entrenches 
himfelf in a new fajlnefs , and holds out the fiege with a new 
artillery. Watty’s Improvement of the Mind. 

4. Clofenefs ; concifenefs; not diffufion. 

Bring his (file from all loofe groffnefs to fuch firm fajlnefs in 
Latin, as in Dcmofthen. s. Afcham’s ScKoolmaJler. 

r fsrvovs.adj. [fafiujus, Latin; fajlueuxje, Fr.] Proud; 

r e Ditt. 

FAT. adj. [ per, Saxon.] 

1. Fullfed; plump ; fldhy ; the contrary to lean. 

When gods have Imt backs, what (hall poor men do ? For 
me, I am here a Wimlfor flag, and th efattc/l, I think, i’ th’ 
forcft ’ Sbakejpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Let our wives 

Appoint a meeting with this old/,/ fellow. Shakefpeart. 

I is a fine thing to be fat and fmooth. L'h fir any e. 

,. f tp ! r f dle . t ;u L ld j 1 abour wi!l keep conftitutions, where this 
difj ofition is the ftrongeft, from being fat: you may fee in 
an army forty thoufand foot-foidiers without a fat man ; and I 
clare aftrnn, that by plenty and reft twenty of the forty 

grow fat Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Coarfe; grofs ; dull. [J'at, French.] 

O fouls! in whom no heav’nly fire is found, 

3. Wralthy? rich" 41 CVer '£ rov Jin £ on the ground. Dryd Pcrf 

all T d to Iaw ’ not on the contemplation of 
equitt, but on the promifing and pleafuig thoughts of liti¬ 
gious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees. Milton. 

A fat benefice is that which fo abounds with an eftate and 

th A ° °j lv J 1 ! Culphureous part of 
fited in the cells of the membrana adipofa, from the innu¬ 
merable little veflels which arc fpread amoneft them Th* 
fat is to be found immediately under the (kin? in all the parts 
of the body, except in the forehead, eyelids lins .inn* 
of the ear, yard, and ferotum. In 

ft %**. of, f s 
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and the fats of a boar and a bear, killed in the a <3 of genera¬ 
tion. Ba on's Natural Hijlny, N°. 998. 


This membrane feparates an oily liquor called fat: when 
the fibres are lax, and the aliment too redundant, great part 
of it is converted into this oily liquor. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 
Fat. n.f. [pact, Saxon; vatic, Dutch. This is generally 
written vat. J A vcffcl in which any thing is put to ferment 
or be foaked. 

The fats (hall overflow with wine and oil. Joel ii. 74. 

A white ftone ufed for flagging floors, for citterns, and tan¬ 
ners fats. Woodaard on Fojfils. 

To Fat. v. a. [from the noun.] To make fat; to fatten ; 
to make plump and flelhy with abundant food. 

Oh how this villany 

Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it! Shak. Tit Andr. 

Ere this 

I fhould have fatted all the r.egion kites 
With this flave’s offal. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

They fat fuch enemies as they take in the wars, that they 
may devour them. Abbot's Defription of the World. 

The Caribhees were wont to geld their children, on purpofe 
to fat and eat them. Locke. 

Cattle fatted by good patturage, after violent motion, fome- 
times die fuddcnly. Arbuthmt on Diet. 

To Fat. v. n. To grow fat; to grow full flelhed. 

Clarence, he is well repaid ; 

He is frank’d up to fatting for his pains. Shakef. Rich. III. 
The one labours in his duty with a good conscience ; the 
other, like a beaft, but fatting up for the (laughter. L’EJlrange. 

An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a young one. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

FA'TAL. adj, \fatalis , Latin ; fatal , French ] 

1. Deadly; mortal; deflruflive; caufing deftru&ion. 

O fatal maid ! thy marriage is endow’d 
With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. Dr)den's /T.n. 

A palfy in the brain is moft dangerous; when it feizeth the 
heart, or organs of breathing, fatal. Arbuthmt on Diet. 

2 . Proceeding bydeftiny; inevitable; neceffary. 

Others delude their trouble by a graver way of reafoning, 
that thefe things are fatal and necenary, it being in vain to 
be troubled at that which we cannot help. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

3. Appointed by deftiny. 

It was fatal to the king to fight for his money; and though 
he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, yet he was ftill en¬ 
forced to fight for it with rebels at home. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Fatal courfe 

Had circled his full orb. Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. v. 

It was 

Still fatal to ftout Hudibras, 

In all his feats of arms, when leaft 

He dreamt of it, to profper beft. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

Behold the deftin’d place of your abodes; 

For thus Anchifes prophecy’d of old. 

And this our fatal place of reft foretold. Dryden’s ALn. b. vii. 

O race divine! 

For beauty ftill is fatal to the line. Dryden. 

Fatalist, n.f. [from fate .] One who maintains that all 
things happen by invincible neceffity. 

Will the obftinare fatalijls find fuflicient apology. Watts. 
Fata'lity. n.f. [ fatalitc, French, from fatal.] 

1. Predeftination ; predetermined order or feries of things and 
events ; preordination of inevitable caufes a cling invincibly 
in perpetual fucceflion. 

The ftoicks held a fatality , and a fixed unalterable courfe of 
events; but then they held alfo, that they fell out by a neccf- 
fity emergent from and inherent in the things themfclves, 
which God himfelf could not alter. South's Sermons. 

2. Decree of fate. 

By a ftrange fata’ity men fuffer their diffenting to be drawn 
into the ftream of the prefent vogue. King Charles. 

All the father’s precaution could not fecure the fon from the 
fatality of dying by a lion L'Eftrange's Fables. 

3. Tendency to danger; tendency to fomc great or hazardous 
event. 

Seven times feven, or forty-nine, nine times nine, or 
cighty-one, and feven limes nine, or the years fixty-threc, is 
conceived to carry with it the moft confiderable fatality. Bro. 
Fatally, adv. [from fatal.] 

1. Mortally; deftrudlively ; even to death. 

The ftream is fo :ranfparent, pure and clear, 

That had the fclf- enamour’d youth gaz’d here. 

So fatally deceiv’d he had not been. 

While he the bottom, not his face had feen. Denham. 

’ Tis the proceffion of a funeral vow. 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow, 

When fatally their virtue they approve; 

Chearful in flames, and martyisof their love Dr yd. Auren. 

2. By the decree of fate; by inevitable and invincible deter¬ 
mination. 

To fay that the world was made cafually by the concur¬ 
rence of atoms, is to affirm that the atoms compofed the 
world mechanically and fatally ; only they were not fenfible 
of it. Bentley's Sermons. 
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Fa'talness. n.f. [from fatal.] Invincible neceffitv. 

FATE. n.f. [ fatum , Latin.] 

1. Deftiny ; an eternal feries of fucceffive caufes. 

Neceffity or chance 

Approach not me ; and what I will is fate. 

There is a neceffity in fate 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate. 

You mud obey me foon or late; 

Why will you vainly ftruggle with your fate ! 

'When empire in its childhood firft appears, 

A watchful fate o’erfecs its rifing years. 

Random chance, or wilful fate. 

Guides the (halt from Cupid’s bow. A. Phillips. 

2. Event predetermined. 

Tell me what fates attend the duke of Suffolk ? 

By water (hall he die, and take his end. Sbakefpeart. 

3: a th; deftrudlion. 

Viewing a neighbouring hill, whofe top of late 
A chapel crown'd, ’till in the common fate 
Th’ adjoining abbey fell. Denham. 

Looking, he feeds alone his famifli’d eyes; 

Feeds ling’ring death, but looking not he dies; 

Yet ftill he chofe the longeft way to fate , 

Wafting at once his life and his eftate. Dryden. 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate; 

But who can bear th’ approach of certain fate ! Dryden. 

The whizzing arrow fings, 

And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings. Pope. 

4. Caufe of death. 

With full force his deadly bow he bent, 

And feather’d fates among the mules and fumpters fent. Dry. 
Fa'ted. adj. [from fate.] 

1. Decreed by fate. 

She fled her father’s rage, and with a train 
Driv’n by the fouthern blafts was fated here to reign. Dryd. 

2. Determined in any manner by fate. 

Bright Vulcanian arms, 

Fated from force of ftecl by Stygian charms, 

Sufpended, (hone on high. Dryden’s Ain. 

3. Endued with any quality by fate. 

Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 

She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 

4. Inverted with the power of fatal determination. Peculiar to 
Shakefpeare. 

Thy fated (Icy 
Gives us free fcope. 



Shakefpeare. 

FA'THER. n.f. [ peSep, Saxon ; aaher, Erfe. This word is 
found likewilc in the Perfian language.] 

1. He by whom the fon or daughter is begotten. 

Father is a notion fuperinduced to the fubftance, or man, 
and refers only to an adt of that thing called man, whereby 
he contributed to the generation of one of his own kind. Locke. 

Son of Benfalem, thy father faith it; the man by whom 
thou haft breath and life Ipeaketh the word. Bacon. 

He (hall forget 

Father and mother, and to his wife adhere. Milt. Pa. Lofl. 

2. The firft anccftor. 

It was faid 

It (hould not (End in thy poftcrity; 

But that myfelf (hould be the root and father 

Of many kings Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Abraham is the father of us all. Rom. iv. 16. 

3. The appellation of an old man. 

A poor blind man was accounted cunning in prognofti- 
cating weather: Epfom, a lawyer, faid in fcorn. Tell me, 
father , when doth the fun change ? The old man anfwered, 
when fuch a wicked lawyer as you goeth to heaven. Camden. 

4. The tit e of any man reverend for age, learning, and piety. 

You (hall find one well accompanied 

With reverend fathers and well learned bi(hops. Sh. R III- 

5. One who has given original to any thing good or bad. 

Jubal was the fatl cr of all fuch as handle the harp and 
organ. Gen. iv. 21. 

6. The ecclefiaftical writers of the firft centuries. 

Men may talk of the fathers , and magnify the fathers , and 
feem to make the authority of the father < next to infallible; 
and yet none expofe them more to contempt than they which 
give fuch anfwers as thefe. Stil ingfeet. 

7. One who adls with paternal care and tendemefs. 

I was a father to the poor. Jcbxx ix. ifi- 

He hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his 
houfe Gen. xlv. 8. 

8. The title of a popilb confcffor, particularly of a Jefuit. 

Formal in apparel, 

In gait and countenance furely like a father. Shakefpeare. 

There was in.this place a father of a convent, who was 
very much rcnovtffytd for his piety and exemplary life; and as 
it is ufual, under any great afflidlion, to apply themfclves to 
the moft eminent confeffors, our beautiful votafy took the 
opportunity of confeffing herfelf to this celebrated father. Add- 
T he title of a fenator of old Rome. 

From hence the race of Alban fathers come. 

And the long glories of majeftick Rome. Dryden's Vtrgil. 

10. 
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to. The appellation of the firft perfon of the adorable Trinity. 
The eternal fon of God eftcemed it his meat and drink to 
do the will of hi ■.Father, and for his obedience alone obtained 
the great eft glory. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

11. The compcllation of God as Creator. 

We have one Father , even God. John viii. 4 1 * 

Almighty and moft merciful Father. Common Prayer. 

Father-in-Law. n.f. [ from father. ] The father of one’s 
hufband, or wife. 

I mult make my father-in-law a vifit with a great train and 
equipage. Addijons Spcflator, N°. 547. 

To Fa' j her. v. a. 

1. To take ; to adopt as a fon or daughter. 

Ay, good youth, 

And rather fat’er thee than matter thee. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

2. To fupply with a father. 

I am no ftrongcr than my (ex, 

Being fo father'd and fo hu(banded. Shakef. Julius Cafar. 

Mow light and portable my pain feems now. 

When that which makes me bend makes the kfng bow; 
lie childcd as I father'd. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. To adopt a compofition. 

Men of wit. 

Often father'd what he writ Swift. 

4. To afcribe to anypne as his offspring, or produ&ion. 

And left we feem to father any thing upon them more than 
is their own, let them read. Hooker, b. iv. f. 4. 

My name was made ufe of by feveral perfons, one of which 
was plcafed to father on me a new fet of productions. Swift. 

Magical relations comprehend effects derived and fathered 
upon hidden qualities, whereof, from received grounds of art, 
no reafons are derived. Brown's Fulgar Lrrours , b. ii. c. 3. 
Fa'the KHOOD. n.f. [ from father. J 1 he character of a 
-father ; the authority of a father. 

Who can abide, that againft their own doctors, both of 
the middle and lateft age, fix whole books (hould by their 
fatheihoods of Trent be under pain of a curfe, imperioufly 
obtruded upon God and his church. • Hall. 

We might lave had *n entire notion of this fatherhood, or 
fatherly authority. Locke. 

FaTherless. adj. [from father.] Without a father; defti- 
tute of a father. 

Ye (hall not affli& any widow, or fatherlefs child. Ex. xxii. 

Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan'd ; 

Your widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shakef. R. III. 

The fatherlefs had no friend. Sandy s. 

He caught his death the laft county-feffions, where he 
would go to fee jufticc done to a poor widc-w woman and her 
fatherlefs children. Addifon’s Spectator, NT 517. 

Fa'therliness. n.f [from father. J The tendernefs of a 
father; parental kindnefs. 

Fa'therly. adj. [fro m father.] Paternal; like a father; 
tender; protecting; careful. 

Let me but move one queftion to your daughter, 

And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her anfwer truly. Shakefpeare. 
The part which deferibes the fire, I owe to the piety and 
fatherly affett.on of our monarch to his fuffering fubicCls. Dry 
Fa'therly. adv. In the manner of a father. 

Thus Adam, fatherly difplcas’d: 

O ex crable fon ! fo to afpire 
Above his brethren! 

FATHOM. n.J. [ pebm, Saxon ] 

1. A meafureof length containing fix foot, or two yards; the 
fpace to which a man can extend both arms. 

I he extent of this fathom, or diftance between the extre- 
rm y of the fingers of either hand upon expanfion, is equal 
unto the fpace between the foie of the foot and the crown. 

-r, r Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c. c. 

the en/of 1 H fpr f aJ T S in 3 llrei 2 ht ,ine » and meafured from 
the end of the long finger on one hand to that of the other 

made a meafurc equal to the ftature, and is named a fathom. ’ 

2 the lintf ^ a ? pl ' Cd f ° thc depth of/ ^fea7 when 

the line for founding is called the fathom-iine 

Dive into the bottom of the deep, 

V R ZrU e - f ‘ Uthm ‘ >h,e C0U,d ncver touch thc ground. Sh. H. IV 
ThoS,,: depth of contrivuice; control 

T A , n0t , hc , r ° f l f s r f athom they have none 
J o lead their bufinefs. c/,„z « . ~ , „ 

ToFa'thom re ,v. [from the noun.] Shah fi‘ ar ** Otoello. 

«. To encompafs with thc arms extended or encircling 

2. To reach; to mafler. encircling. 

Leave, leave to fath m fucli high points as thefe • 

Norbe amotuous, ere the time, to deafe. Dnd n’s P -r 
3 - Tofound j to try with rePpeg to the depth 

Our depths who fathoms ? the Ua f is ' 
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Fathomless adj. [from fathom ] 

1. That of which no bottom can Le found. 

2. That of which thc circumference cannot be embraced; 

Will you with counters fum 
The vaft proportion of his infinite; 

And buckle in a wade moft fathon.lef , 

With fpan> and inches fo diminutive 
As fears and reafons ! Shakefpeare s Toilus and Crejfdd. 
FatVdical. adj. [fatidicus, Latin; fat'dique, French.] Fro* 
phetick ; having the power to foretell future events. 

The oak, of all other trees only fatidical, told them what 
a fearful unfortunate bufinefs this would prove. Hcwel. 

FatFfrrous. adj. [fatijer, Latin,] Deadly; mortal; de- 
ftru&ive. Diet. 

Fa'tigable. adj. [fatige, Lat.j Eafily wearied; fufceptible 
of wearinefs. 

ToFa'tigate. v. a. [fatigo, Latin.] To weary ; to fatigue; 
to tire; to exhauft with labour; to opprefs with lafiitude. 

By and by thc din of war ’gan to pierce 
His ready fenfe, when ftraight his doubled fpirit 
Requicken’d what in flcfli was fatigate. 

And to the battle came he. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

FATFGUE. n.f. [fatigue, French; faiigs, Latin.] 

1. VVearinefs; laffitude. 

2. The caufe of wearinefs; labour; toil. 

I he great bupio fought honours in his youth, and endured 
the fatigues with which he purchafed them. Dryden. 

To FaTigue. v.a. [fatigu , French; fatigo, Latin.] To 
tire; to weary; to harrafs with toil; to exhauft with labour. 
The man who ftruggles in the fight, 

Fatigues left arm as well as right. Prior* 

Fatk/dneyed. adj. [fat and kidney.] Fat: by way of re¬ 
proach or contempt. 

Peace, ye J at kidney ed rafeal; what a brawling do’ft thou 
keep! Shakefpeare’s FlenrylV . 

Fa tlinc. n.f. [from fat.] A young animal fed fat for the 
(laughter 

The calf and the young lion, and thc fatling (hall lie down 
together, and a little child (hall lead them. Jf xi. 6. 

Fatner. n.f. [from fat.] That which gives fatnefs. 

The wind was weft, on which that philofopher beftowed 
the encomium of fatner of the earth. Arbuthn. Mart. Scribl. 
Fa'tness. n.f. [from fat.] 

1. The quality of being fat, plump, or full-fed. 

2. Fat; greafe; fulnefs of flefh. 

And by his fide rode loathfome gluttony. 

Deformed creature, on a filthy fwine ; 

His belly was upblown with luxury. 

And eke wit hfutn fs fwollen were his eyen. Fai. Queen, l. i. 
.3. Un&uous or greafy matter. 

Earth and water, mingled by the help of the fun, gather a 
nitrous fatne/s DWr Natural Hi/lory, NT 355. 

4. Oleagmoufnefs; fliminefs. 7 

By reafon of the fatnefs and heavinefs of the ground, Egypt 
did not produce metals, wood, pitch, and fome fruits. Arbuth. 

5. Fertility; lruitfulnefs. 

\ God S ,vc thee of the dew of heaven, and the fatnefs of 
^ eaf th, and plenty of corn and wine. Gen. xxvii. 28. 
o. 1 hat which caufes fertility. 

, When around 

I he clouds drop fatnefs, i„ the midJIe fley 
The dew fu pendcJ (laid, and left unmoift 
The execrable glebe. Phillits 

Vapours and clouds feed the plants of thc earth with the 

1. To feed up ; to make flefhy ; to plump with fat. 

Frequent blootlTettmg, in (mail quantities, often increafcth 

-fc fd-tsr of digcftio,, ‘ and £ 7 v nd D in - 

2. To make fruitful. Arbuthmt on Diet. 

Town of (luff to fatten land. Li b. Londinienfis. 

Dare not, on thy life. 

Touch aught of mine; 

This falchion elfe, not hitherto withftood, 

T hefc hoftilc fields (hall fatten witli thy blood. Dryden 

3. To feed grofly ; to increafe. ^ryaen. 

Obfccne Orontes 

Conveys his wealth to Tyher’s hungry (hores. 

To fat D Ztl 7 UV ™J' 

to grow deftly. J 6 1 * to bc P am pered; 

All agree to fpoil the publick good, 

Aol the =nu„- s labour. CW 

Mv chcc , k “I W m, feed • • 

Yet thmwh° C | kS, l 'r^ d ‘ ire be )' ond the reed. Dryden * 

* et then this little fpot of earth well till’d 
A n U m rous family with plenty fill’d, 

TheiS °' d man and tl ' rift >' houfe wife fpent 
En ov’d thed PeaC r’ ?^f a,Un ' d w ‘th content; 

A l d h dr ^ s of L 1‘fe, ™d liv’d to fee 
A long-defccnding healthful progeny. j 


Dryden s Juvenal. 

Tygers 
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Tvgers and wolves Ihall in the ocean breed, 

The whale and dolphin fatten oil the mead. 

And every element exchange its kind. 

When thriving honefty in courts we,find. Granville. 

f'A'TUOUS. adj. [faiusts, Latin ] 

i. Stupid ; foolilii; feeble of mind. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagants, while yet 
ourfeives have a conllderable dofc of what makes them fo. Gian. 
4 . Impotent} without force} illufory} alluding to an ignis 
fatuus. 

And when that flame finds combuftible earth, 

Thence fatuous fires and meteors take their birth. Denham. 
FatoTt v. n.f [fatuite, French} from fatirus.] Foolifh- 
nefs} weaknefs of mind} feme degree of frenzy. 

It had argued a very fhort fight of things, and extreme 
fatuity of mind in me, to bind my own hands at their re- 
queft. King Charles. 

Thefe fymptoms were fo high in fome as to produce a fort 
of fatuity sos madnefs. Arbathnot on Air. 

Fa'twitted. adj. [fat and wit.] Heavy} dull} ftupid. 

Thou art fo fat-witted with drinking old fack, and unbot- 
toning thee after fupper, and' fleeping upon benches in the 
afternoon, that thou haft forgotten. Sbasef. Henry IV. 

Fa'tty. adj. [from fat.] Un&uous; oleaginous} greafy} 
partaking of the nature of fat. 

The like cloud, if oily os fatty, will not difeharge} not 
becaufe it ftickcth fafter, but bccaufe air preyeth upon water, 
and flame and fire upon oil. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

The gourd 

And thirfty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with refehtment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverfe, detefting contact. Phillips. 

The common fymptoms of the muriatick feurvy are, a 
faline tafte in the fpittlc, and a lixivial urine, fometimes with 
a fatty fubftance like a thin lb in a-top. Arbuthiot on Aliments. 
Ta'ucet. n.f. [faujfct, French} fauces , Latin.] The pipe 
inferred into a vcflel to give vent to the liquor, and flopped up 
by a peg or fpigot. It is fometimes improperly written 

\ ou were out a good wholefome forenoon in hearing a 
caufe between an orange-wife and a foJfet-izWcr, and adjourned 
a controverfy of three-pence to a fecond audience. Sbakefp. 

If you are fent down to draw drink, and find it will not 
run, blow ftrongly into the faucet, and it will immediately 
pour into your mouth. Swift's Direii. to the Butler. 

Fa'uchion. n.f [See Falchion.] A crooked fword. 

But good tineas order’d on the Ihore 1 

A ftately tomb, whofc top a trumpet bore; t 

A foldier’s fauchion , and a fcaman’s oar. Dryden's /En. j 
FATJFEL. n.f [French.] The fruit of a fpecics of the palm- 
tree. See Palm. 

Favi'llous. adj. [favilla, Latin. ] Confifting of alhes. 

As to foretelling of ftrangers, from the fungous particles 
about the wicks of the candle, it only fignifieth a moift air 
about them, hindering the avolation of light and the favillous 
particles. Brown's Kulgar Errours, b. v. c. 22. 

Fa'wlcon. 1 c- t Falcon. 

Fa'ulconry. £ ace l Falconry. 

FAULT, n.f. [ fuut,faute , Fr. faltar , to be deficient, Spanifh. 
The / is fometimes founded, and fometimes mute. In con- 
verfation it is generally fupprefied.] 

1. Offence} flight crime} fomewhat liable to cenfure or ob¬ 
jection. 

The pr phet chufcth rather to charge them with the fault 
of making a law unto themfclves, than the crime of tranf- 
grefling a law which God had made. Ho her, b. iii . f. 6. 

He finds no fault with their opinion about the true God, 
but only that it was not clear and diftind enough. Stillhsgflect. 
He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contracts the danger of an a&ual fault : 

Then what mult he expert that itill proceeds 
To commit fin, and work up thoughts to deeds. Dryden^. 
If you like not my poem, the fault may poflibly be in my 
writing} but more probably’tis in your morals, which can¬ 
not bear the truth of it. Drydcn. 

They wholly miftake the nature of criticifm, who think 
its bufinefs is principally to find fault. Dryden. 

To be defirous of a good name, and careful to do every 
thing, that we innocently may, to obtain it, is fo far from 
being ssfault, even in private perfons, that it is their great and 
indifpenfible duty. Atterlury's Sermons. 

Before his facred name flies ev’ry fault. 

And each exalted ftanza teems with thought. Po'e. 

t Which of our thrum-cap’d anccftors found fault, 

Por want of fugar-tongs or fpoons for fait ? King. 

Being void of all friendlhip and enmity, they never com¬ 
plain, nor find fault with the times. . Swift. 

2. Defect; want} abfence. 

I could tell to thee, as to one it plcafcs me, for fault of a 
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better, to call my friend, I could be fad, and fad indeed 
too. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

There is no ffraw given unto thy fervants, and they fay 
unto us, make brick} and behold, thy fervants are beaten’} 
but the fault is in thine own people. Ex. v. 16. 

3. Puzzle ; difficulty : as, the enquirer is at a fault. 

To Fault, v. n. [from the noun.] To be wrong; to fail. • 
Which moved him rather in eclogues than otherwife to 
write, minding to furnilh our tongue in this kind wherein it 

faultctb. Spenfer. 

To Fault, v. a. To charge with a fault} to accufe. 

For that I will not fault thee. 

But for humblenefs exalt thee. Old Song. 

Fa'ulter. n.f. [from fault.] An offender} one who com¬ 
mits a fault. 

Then Ihe, behold the faulter here in fight}. 

This hand committed that fuppofed offence. Fairfax, l. ij. 

Faultfinder, n.f. [fault and find.] Acenfurer; an ob- 
jedtor. 

Faultily. adv. [from faulty ] Not rightly} improperly; 
defectively; erroneoufly. 

Fa'ultiness. n.f. [ from faulty ] 

1. Badnefs } vitioufnefs } evil difpofition. 

When her judgment was to be practifed in knowing faulti- 
nefs by his firft tokens, Ihe was like a young fawn, who 
coming in the wind of the hunters,' doth not know whether 
it be a thing or no to be efehewed. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Delinquency ; adtual offences. 

The inhabitants will not take it in evil part, that the faulti- 
nefs of their people heretofore is by us fo far forth laid open. 

Hooker, Preface. 

Fa'ultless. adj. [from fault.] Without fault} perfect} com¬ 
pletely excellent. 

Where for our fins he faulltfs fuffered pain. 

There where he died, and where he liv’d again. Fairfax. 

Who durft thy faultlejs figure thus deface ? Dryden's Aon. 

Whoever thinks a faultlejs piece to fee, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er fhall be. Pope. 

Fa'ulty. adj. [fautif, French, from fault.] 

1. Guilty of a fault} blameable} criminal} not innocent. 

The king doth fpeak as one which is faulty. 2 Sa. xiv. 13, 
Can thus 

Th’ image of God in man, created once 
So goodly and eredt, though faulty fince ! 

To fuch unfightly fufferings be debas’d ! Milton's Par. LoJt. 

2. Wrong} erroneous. 

The form of polity by them fet down for perpetuity, is 
three ways faulty } faulty in omitting fome things which in 
Scripture are of that nature, as, namely, the difference that 
ought to be of paftors, when they grow to any great multi¬ 
tude} faulty in requiring dodtors, deacons, and widows, as 
things of perpetual needfity by the law of God, which in 
truth are nothing lefs} faulty alfo in urging fome things by 
Scripture mutable, as their lay-elders. Hooker, b. iii. 

3. Defedlive} bad in any refpedt} not fit for the ufe intended. 

By accident of a faulty helmet that Parker had on, he was 
ftrickcn into the mouth at the firft courfe, fo that he died pre¬ 
sently- Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To FA'VOUR. v.a. [ faveo, Latin.] 

1. To fupport} to regard with kindnefs } to be propitious to 3 
to countenance. 

Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

Whilft heaven did favour his felicities. 

Than Clarion, the eldeft fyn and heir 

Of Mufcarol. Spenfer, 

The felf-fame gods that arm’d the queen of Troy, 

May favour Tamora the queen of Goths Shak. Tit. Andr. 
Men favour wonders. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N A 495. 
Fortune fo favoured him, that the town at his firft coming 
furrendered unto him. Knelled s Hijlory of the Turks. 

The good ./Eneas am I call’d} a name, 

While fortune favour'd, not unknown to fame. Dryden. 

Oh happy youth ! and favour'd of the Ikies, 
Diftinguilh’d care of guardian deities. Pope's Odyjfey, b. iii. 

2. 1 o aflift with advantages or conveniences. 

No one place about it is weaker than another, to favour att 
enemy in his approaches. Addifons Whig Examiner. 

3. To refcmblc in feature. 

The porter owned that the gentleman favoured his 
mailer. Spectator. 

4. To conduce to; to contribute. 

Fa'vour. n f [favor, Latin ; favenr, French.] 

1. Countenance; kindnefs; kind regard ; propitious afpech 

It pleas’d your majefty to turn your looks 
Of fav.ur from myfelf, and all our houfc Shakef. H. IV. 
The child Samuel was in favour both with the Lord and 
alfo with men. x .g a , ii. 26. 

The race is not to the fwift, nor yet favour to men of 
tin ' Eccl. ix.i<- 
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His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind, _ 

Gave him the fear and favour of mankind. Waller. 

This favour, had it been employed on a more deferving 
fubjcCl, had been an effeaof juftice in your nature; but, as 
placed on me, is only charity. Dryden’s Aurengzebe, Preface. 

At play, among ftrangers, we are apt to find our hopes and 
wilhes engaged on a fudden in favour of one fide more than 
another. Swift. 

2. Support; defence; vindication. 

The pleafures which thefe Scriptures aferibe to religion, are 
of a kind very different from thofe in favour of which they 
are here alleged. Rogers, Sermon 15. 

3. Kindnefs granted. 

All favours and punilhments paffed by him, all offices and 
places of importance were diftributed to his favourites. Sidney. 
O, my royal mafter! 

The gods, in favour to you, made her cruel. A. Phillips. 

4. Lenity; mildnefs; mitigation of punilhment. 

I could not difeover the lenity and favour of this fentence ; 
but conceived it rather to be rigorous than gentle. Gulliv. Trav. 

5. Leave; goodwill; pardon. 

Worthy Macbeth, we flay upon your leifure. 

_Give me your favour ; my dull brain was wrought 

With things forgot. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Yet e’re we enter into open a<ft, 

With favour , ’twere no lofs if’t might be inquir’d 
What the condition of thefe arms would be. B.Johnf. Cut. 
They got not the land by their own fword; but thy right 
hand and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, be¬ 
caufe thou haft a favour unto them. Pf. xliv. 3. 

Come down, faid Reynard, let us treat of peace: 

A peace, with all my foul, faid Chanticleer; 

Bur, with your favour, I will treat it here. Dryden. 

6. Object of favour ; perfon or thing favoured. 

Ail thefe his wond’rous works, but chiefly man. 

His chief delight and favour ; him, for whom 

All thefe his works fo wond’rous he ordain’d. Milt. P. L. 

7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 

And every one his lovefuit will advance 
Unto his feveral miftrefs, which they’ll know 
By favours feveral which they did bellow. Shakefpeare. 
It is received that it helpeth to continue love, if one wear 
the hair of the party beloved ; and perhaps a glove, or other 
like favour, may as well do it. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

A blue ribband tied round the fword-arm, I conceive to be 
the remains of that cuftom of wearing a miftrefs’s favour on 
fuch occafions of old. Spectator, N°. 436. 

8. Anything worn openly as a token. 

Here, Fluellen, wear thou this faVo-kr for me, and ftick it 
in thy cap : when Alanfon and myfelf were down together, I 
pluck’d this glove from his helm. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

9. Feature; countenance. 

That is only luitable in laying a foul complexion upon a 
filthy favour, fetting forth both in fluttilhnefs. Sidney. 

Y oung though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ftaid upon fome favour that it loves. Shakefpeart. 
Difieat thy favour with an ufurped beard. Shakef. Othello. 
There’s no goodnefs in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful, why fo tart a favour 
To trumpet fuch good tidings. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Yet well I remember 

The favours of thefe men: were they not mine? 

Did they not fometime cry, all hail! to me ? Shakef. R. II. 
A youth of fine favour and Ihape. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
By their virtuous behaviour thcycompenfate hardnefs of their 
favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls, make up what 
is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. South. 

Favourable, adj. [favorable, French; favorabilis, Latin.] 

1. Kind ; propitious ; affeCtionatc. 

famous Plantagenet! moll gracious prince, 

Lent favourable ear to our rcqueils. Shakef. Richard III. 

2. Palliative; tender; averfe from cenfure. 

None can have the favourable thought. 

That to obey a tyrant’s will they fought. Dryden's Juvenal. 

3. Conducive to; contributing to ; propitious. 

People are multiplied in a country by the temper of the 
climate, favourable to generation, to health, and long life. 

4. Accommodate ; convenient. Temple. 

Many good officers were willing to ftay there, as a place 

, l?L{“T\ rab ‘l°L the '" akl '"K of men. Clarendon. 
5 - Beautiful; well favoured ; well featured. Obfolete. 

Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Which do poffefs the empire of the air, 

Betwixt the centred earth and azure Ikies 
.Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
rhan Clarion, the eldeft fon and heir 
Of Mufcarol. «. , 

F *nIp.% A "““ £!S ' t f ’° m Kindnefs; bc- 

KM, ‘ withfavo ” i 
I ouching actions of common life, there is not any defence 
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more favourably heard than theirs who allege fincferelv for 
themfelves, that they did as neceffity conftramcd them. Hoar. 

She goeth about feeking fuch as are worthy of her, and 
fheweth herfelf favourably unto them in the ways. IVifd. vj. 

The violent will condemn the character of Abfalom, as 
either too favourably or too hardly drawn. Dryden. 

We are naturally inclined to think favourably of thofe we 
j ove . Rogers’s Sermons. 

Fa'voured. participial adj. [front favour.] 

1. Regarded with kiridnefs. 

Oft with fome. favour'd traveller they ftray. 

And Ihine before him all the defert way. Popes Odyjfey. 

2. [From favour, the noun.] Featured. Always conjoined 
with well or ill. 

Of her there bred 

A thoufand young ones, which Ihe daily fed j 

Sucking upon her poifonous dugs, each one 

Of fundry Ihape, yet all ill-favoured. Fairy Queen, b. I: 

Fa'vouredly. adv. [from favoured] Always joined with 
well or 1//, in a fair or foul way. 

FaVourer. n.f. [from favour.] One who favours; one who 
regards with kindnefs or tendernefs; a wellwiflier ; a friend. 

If we Ihould upbraid them with irreligious, as they do us 
with fuperftitious favourers, the anfwer which herein they 
Would make us, let them apply unto themfelves. Hooker, b. iv. 

Do I not know you for a favourer 
Of this new feCt ? ye are not found. Shak. Henry VIII; 

Being now a favourer to the Briton. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

Conjure their friends they had, labour for more. 

Solicit all reputed favourers. Daniel’s Civil War. 

All the favourers of magick were the moll profeft and bit¬ 
ter enemies to theChriftian religion. Addif. on theChrJl. Rel. 

FaVourite. n.f. [favori, favorite, French; favorita, Ital.] 

r. A perfon or thing beloved; one regarded with favour; any 
thing in which pleafure is taken ; that which is regarded with 
particular approbation or affeCtion. 

Every particular mafter in criticifm has his favourite paf- 
fages in an author. Addifon's Spe£tatcr , N J . 262. 

So fathers fpeak, perfuafive fpeech and mild ! 

Their fage experience to the fav’rite child. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

2. One chofen as a companion by his fuperiour; a mean wretch 
whofe whole bufinefs is by any means to pleafe. 

All favours and punilhments paffed by him, all offices and 
places of importance were diftributed to his favourites. Sidney. 

I was a Theffalian gentleman, who, by mifchance, having 
killed a favourite of the prince of that country, was purfued 
fo cruelly, that in no place but by favour or corruption they 
would obtain my deftruCtion. Sidney, b. i. 

The great man down, you mark, his fav’rite flies; 

The poor advanc’d, makes friends of enemies. Shak. Haml. 

Bid her Heal into the plalhed bower. 

Where honeyfuckles, ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter ; like to favourites. 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Againft that power that bred it. Shakefpeare. 

Nothing is more vigilant, nothing more jealous than a fa¬ 
vourite, cfpccially towards the warning time, and fufpeCt of 

fat i et y- Wotton. 

This man was very capable of being a great favourite to a 
greatking. Clarendon. 

What fav'rites gain, and what the nation owes, 

Fly the forgetful world. 

Fa'vour less. adj. [from favour.] 

1. Unfavoured; not regarded with kindnefs; without pa¬ 
tronage; without countenance. 

2. Unfavouring; unpropitious. 

Of that goddefs I have fought the fight. 

Yet no where can her find ; fuch happinefs 

Heaven doth me envy, and fortune favourlefs. Fairy Queen, 

Fa'usen. n.f. A fort of large eel. 

He left the waves to walh ; 

The wave fprung entrails, about which fauf ns and other fifh 
Did Ihole. Chapman’s Iliads, b. xxi* 

b a ussebraye. n.f. A fmall mount of earth, four fathom 
wide, erected on the level round the foot of the rampart, 
made ufe of to fire upon the enemy, when he is fo far ad¬ 
vanced that you cannot force him back; and alfo to receive 
the ruins which the cannons make in the body of the place. 

Fa'utor. n.f. [ Latin ; fauteur, French.] Favourer; countc- 
nancer; fupporter. 

1 3n ! ,. n o U . h . er author OT f autor of any feCl : I will have no 
man addiCt himfelf to me; but, if I have any thing right, de¬ 
fend it as truth s, not mine. Ben. Johnfon. 

I he new mountain in the Lucrine lake, which is alleged, 
by the fantors of this opinion, as an inftancc in behalf of it, 
was not raifed thus. Woodward. 

rA th U Jf ES! " "‘S' U autrix > Latin ? Jautrice, Fr. ] A woman 
that favours, or Ihows countenance. 

made him pray, and prove 

Minervas aid his fautrefs Hill. Chatmans Wads. 

1 H k e c u omes frw » bamlhment to the fautrefs of liberty, from 
the barbarous to the polite. Garth’s Dedicat. to Ovid. 

8 Z Fawn. 


Pope. 
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Fawn. «. f. [ Jam, French, from fan, in old French a child, 
probably from infans , Latin.] A young deer. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place. 

Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind; 

And feek each where, where laft I faw her face, 

Whofe imaje yet I carry frelh in mind. Spcnfers Sonnets. 
The buck is called the firft year a fawn, the fecond year a 
pricket. Shakefpeare’s Loves Labour LoJl . 

The colt hath about four years of growth ; and fo she fawn, 
and fo the calf. Bacon's Natural Uijiory , N . 759. 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 

For him as kindly fpreads the flovv’ry lawn. Pope. 

To FAWN. v. n. [of uncertain original. Perhaps a contrac¬ 
tion of the French fanfan, a term of fondnefs for children. 

1. To court by frifking before one: as a dog. 

The dog ftraight fawned upon his mailer for old know¬ 
ledge. Sidney. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound. Shakcfpeare's Coriolanus. 

3 . To court by any means. Ufed by animals. 

Iriftead thereof he kifs’d her weary feet. 

And lick’d her lily hands with fawning tongue, 

As he her wrong’d innocence did weet. 1‘airy £)ueen, b. i. 
Is it not ftrange that a rational man fhould worfhip an 
ox ? that he fhould fawn dpon his dog ? bow himfelf before a 
cat ? aijd adore leeks and garlick ? South's Sermons. 

3. To court fervilely. 

My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns; 

What danger or what furrow can befal thee. 

So long as Edward is thy conftant friend ? Shak. Henry VI. 

And thou, fly hypocrite, who now would ft be 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawn'd, and cring’d, and fervilely ador’d 
Heav’n’s awful monarch ? Miltons Paradife LoJl, b. iv. 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden’s Ain. b.vl. 

Dext’rous the craving fawning crowd to quit. 

And pleas’d to ’fcape from flattery to wit. Pope. 

4. To bring forth a fawn. 

Fa'wner. n.f [from fawn.'] One that fawns; one that pays 
fervile courtfhip. 

By foftnefs of behaviour we have arrived at the appella¬ 
tion of fawners. Sfeflator, N 9 . 304. 

Fa'wnINGLY. adv. [from fawn.] In a cringing fervile way. 
Fa'xed. adj. [from paex, Saxon, hair.] Hairy. Now ob- 
folete. 

They could call a comet * faxed ftar, which is all one with 
della crinita, or cometa. Camden's Remains. 

Fay. n.f. [fee, French.] 

1. A fairy; an elf. 

And the yellow-fkirted fays 

Fly after the night-fteeds, leaving their moon-lov’d maze. 

Milton. 

Ye fylphs and fylphids, to your chief give ear; 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves and demons hear! Pope. 

2. [from foi, French.] Faith. Wholly obfolete. 

They plainly to fpeak of fhepherds mod what. 

Bad is the bell, this Englifh is flat; 

Their ill ’haviour garres men miflay. 

Both of their doftrine and the r fay. Spenfer'sPaJlorals. 

Fe'aberry. n.f. A goofeberry. Di£ 7 . 

ToFeague. v. a. [Gower ufes Tofeige, free tocenfure; fegen, 
German, to fwcep ; fyken, Dutch, to ftrike.] To whip; to 
chaftife ; to beat. In Scottifh f ake, to flutter; to be idly or 
officioufly bufy. 

Fe'alty. n.f [feaulie, French.] Duty due to a fuperior 
lord ; fidelity to a matter; loyalty. 

Iam in parliament pledge for his truth, 

And laftingyW/y to the new-made king. Shak. Rich. III. 
Let my fovereign 

Command my eldeft fon, nay all my fons. 

As pledges of my fealty and love. Shakef. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Man difobeying, 

Difloyal, breaks his fealty, and Tins 

Againft the high fupremacy of heav’n. Milton's Par. LoJl. 

Each bird and beaft hehold 
After their kinds : I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low fubjection. Milton's Paradife LoJl, b. viii. 

Whether his firft defign be to withdraw 
Our fealty from God, or to difturb 

Conjugal love. Milton's Paradife LoJl, b. ix. 

FEAR. n.f. [ peapan. Sax. to fear ; vaer, Dut. feak/e, Erfe.] 
j. Dread; horrour ; painful apprehenfion of danger. 

Fear is an uneafinefs of the mind, upon the thought of 
future evil likely to befal us. Locke. 

Tremblingyeer ftill to and fro did fly. 

And found no place where fafe {he ftirowd him might. F.§>. 
For fear was upon them, becaufe of the people of thofc 
countries. Ezra iii. 3. 

W’hat then remains ? Are we depriv’d of will? 

Muft we not wife, for fear of wifeing ill ? Dryden's Juv. 
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Fear, in general, is that pafiion of our nature whereby we 
are excited to provide for our fecurity upon the approach of 
evil. Rogers, Sermon j, 

2. Awe; dejection of mind at the prefence of any perfon or 
thing. 

And the fear of you, and the dread of you, feall be upon 
every beaft. Gen. ix. 2. 

3. Anxiety; folicitude. 

The greateft and principal fear was for the holy temple. 

2 Mac. xv. 18. 

4. That which caufes fear. 

Antony, ftay not by his fide: 

Thy demon, that’s the fpirit that keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 

Where Caefar’s is not; but near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpower’d. Shak. Ant. and Cleop, 

5. The obje£t of fear. 

Except the God of Abraham and the fear of Ifaac had 
been with me.* Gen. xxxi. 42. 

6. Something hung up to fcare deer by its colour or noife. 

He who fleeth from the noife of the fear feall fall into the 
pit, and he that cometh up out of the midft of the pit feall be 
taken in the fnare. Ij xxiv. 18. 

Fear. n.f. [ poepa, Saxon.] A companion. Obtblcte. 

But fair Charifla to a lovely fear 
Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. Fairy f^u. 
To Fear. v. a. [peapan, Saxon ] 

1. To dread; to confider with apprehenfions of terrour; to be 
afraid of. 

Now, for my life, Hortenfio fears his widow. 

—Then never truft me if 1 be afraid. 

—You are very fenfible, yet you mifs my fenfe; 

I mean Hortenfio is afraid of you. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

To fear the foe, fince fear opprefleth ftrength. 

Gives, in your weaknefs, ftrength unto your foe. Sh. R. II. 
There feall rife up a kingdom, and it feall be feared above 
all the kingdoms before it. 2 Ejdr. xii. 13. 

When I view the beauties of thy face, 

I fear not death, nor dangers, nor difgrace. JDryden. 

2. To fright; to terrify ; to make afraid. 

The inhabitants, being feared with the Spaniards landing 
and burning, fled from their dwellings. Carew. 

If he be taken, he feall never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm : make your own purpofe 
How in my ftrength you pleafe. Shakef. King Lear. 

We muft not make a fcarecrow of the law. 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. Sh. Meaf. for MtaJ. 

Some, fitting on the hatches, would feem there, 

With hideous gazing, to fear away fear. Donne: 

To Fear. v. n. 

1. To live in horrour; to be afraid. 

Well you may fear too far. 

—Safer than truft too far: 

Let me ftill take .away the harms I fear. 

Not fear ftill to be harm’d. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. To be anxious. 

If any fuch be here, if any fear 
Lefs for his perfon than an ill report; 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life. Shak. Coriolan. 

Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain ; 

And pray to gods that will not hear, 

While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. Dryden's Horace. 

See, pious king, with different ftrife, 

Thy llruggling Albion’s bofom torn : 

So much fee fears for William’s life. 

That Mary’s fate fee dare not mourn. Prior. 

Fe'arfu l. adj. [fear and full.] 

1. Timorous; timid; eafily made afraid. 

He’s gentle, and not fearful Shakcfpeare's Tempejl. 

2. Afraid. It has of before the obje& of fear. 

The Irife are more fearful to offend the law than the 
Englife. Davies on Ireland. 

1 have made my heroine fearful of death, which neither 
Caffandra nor Cleopatra would have been. Dryd. Auren. Pref. 

3. Awful; to be reverenced. 

Who is like thee, glorious in holinefs, fearful in praifes. 

Ex. xv. 11. 

4. Terrible; dreadful; frightful; impreffing fear. 

Neither fall to friend, nor fearful to foe. Afcham's Schoolm. 
Againft fuch monfters God maintained his own, by fearful 
execution of extraordinary judgment upon them. Hooker. 

What God did command touching Canaan, concerneth not 
us any otherwife than only as a fearful pattern of his juft dif- 
pleafurc. Hooker, b. v. f 17. 

All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here: fome heav’nly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 

Hebr. x. 31. 

Lay down by thofe plcafiires the fearful and dangerous 

thunders 
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thunders and lightnings, the horrible and frequent earthquakes, 
an<‘ hen t e will be found no comparifon. Raleigh. 

This is the natural fruit of fin, and the prefent revenge 
which it takes upon finners, befides that fearful punifliment 
which feall be inf!idled 011 them in another life. Tiilotfon. 
Fe'af\ fully, adv. [from fearful ] 

1. T imoroufly; in fear. 

In fuch a night 

Did Thifte fearfully o’ertrip the dew. 

And faw the lion's feadow. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Terribly; dreadfully. 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakef. King Lear. 
Fe'ari ulness. n. f. [from fearful] 

1. Timoroufuefs; habitual timidity. 

2. State of being afraid ; awe; dread. 

Is it credible that the acknowledgment of our own un- * 
worthinefs, our profeffed fearfulnefs to afk any (hing, other- 
wife than only for his fake to whom God can deny nothing, 
that this fhould be noted for a popife errour. Hooker , b. v. 

A third thing that makes a government juftly defpifcd, is 
fearfulnefs of and mean compliances with bold popular of- 
„ fenders * , South’s Sermons. 

Fe'arlesly. adv. [from fearlefs.] Without terrour. 

’Tis matter of the greateft aftonill.ment to obferve the ftu- 
pid, yet common boldnefs of men, who fo far e y expofe 
themfclves to this moil formidable of perils. Decay of Piety 
Fe'akli sness. n.f [from fearlefs.] Exemption from fear ; 
intrepidity. 

He gave inftances of an invincible courage, and fcarleffnefs 
in danger. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Fearless, adj. [from fear.] Free from fear; intrepid; cou¬ 
rageous; bold. 

From the ground fee fearlefs doth arife. 

Ami walked forth without fufpect of crime. Fairy %een 
' The flaming feraph, fearlefs,. though alone 
Encompafs’d round with foes, thus anfwer’d hold. Milton. 

A nation, whofe diftinguifeing charader it is to be more 
fearlefs of death and danger than any other. Temt> e 

Feasibility. n.f[fromfeaf,b. e .] A thing praaicable. * 
Men often1 fwallow fallities for truths, dubiofities forcer- 
tamties, poffib'hnes for feaf,bilitie>, and things impoflible for 

FE'ASIBLF 7 ftn, B rT n, l £rreun ' b - * ««* 
FE ASIB LE. ad j. [faiftble, French ] Practicable; fuch as 

may be effected ; fuch as may be done. 

We conclude many things in.poiT.bilities, which yet arc 

eafyfeajibles. Gian wile's SceN. c. 1, 

Things areJeafbie in themfelves; elfe the eternal wifdom 

Z dhave ad ’ ir ‘ d - a " d m “ ch “ «r 

OW.#/,.] Praaicably. **>'■**"«■ 
FEAST, n.f. [fejte, French ; fe/ium, Latin ] 

° f ' hC Ubl ' J 3 «*« of great 


Here’s our chief gueft. 

-If he had been forgotten, 

A T he lcaf “•’-"■'i •/«*, G ’"‘ * 20 

And made the lady of the flow'r hirgeeft , 

W,hl. d “ r ' a !'“ n,H ' h ' Phin, 

cat together on a day of joy. ' 1 ° CdC fum P tU0U %5 tc 

DiS1o a ite° rth “" ,b ' r “’ f?' r "“ Js ’ 

2. To delight; to pamper. Hayward. 

All thefe are our’s, all nature’s excellence 

fenfe. *** 

,a °" e ^at fares delicioufly 

fpeak of great and many excellence 
?• One that entertains magnificent], ’ ‘ W " ,hs 

Vife hi,1?mh alf, n 5*" on >y> 

* KUCC cap„,„y ,„j Ws of e ; K ^ ^ 
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Therefore be fure 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his feajlful friends 
Pafies to blifs at the mid-hour of nighr, 

Hill gain’d thy entrance, v irgin wile and pure. Mil;on. 

2. Luxurious; riotous. 

The fuitor train 

Who crowd his palace, and with lawlefs pow’r 
His herds and flocks in feajlful rites devour. Pope’s Odyffy. 
Fe'ast.ite. n.f. [fea/i and rite.] Cuftom obferved in en¬ 
tertainments. 

His hofpitable gate, 

Unbarr’d to all, invites a num.rous train 
Of daily guefts; whofe board with plenty crown’d; 

Revives the fea/.'>ites old. Phillips. 

Feat, n.f [fa/t, French.] 

J. Act; deed; action ; exploit. 

Pyrocles is his name, renowned far 
For his bold feats, and hardy confidence; 

Full o t approved in many a cruel war. Fairy ffuecn, b. ii. 
Tarquin’s felf he met. 

And ft ruck hint on his knee: in that day’s feats. 

When he might aft the woman in the feene, 

He prov’d th’ belt man i’ th’ field. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Our foldiers ate men of ftrong heads for aflion, and per¬ 
form fuch feats as they are not able to exprefi. Addif Sue£lat. 
2 * A trick; a feftive or ludicrous performance 

The joints are more fu.>ple to all feats of attivitv and mo- 
t.on in youth than afterwards * 0 „G Ejlays. 

Feat. adj. [Ja,t, btenfuit, , rench ; bosnofacius adunguem ] 

1. Ready; Ikilhil; ingenious. 

Never matter had 

A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent; 

So tender over his occaftonv true, 

So feat, fo nurfe-Iike. ' Shakefpeare’s Cymheline. 

2. It is now only ufed in irony and contempt. 

That/*/ man at.controverly. Stilting fleet, 

3. Nice; neat. J 

Look how well my garments fit upon me. 

Much feater than before. Sha!cjpeare's Tempejl. 

Fe ateous. adj. [fromfeat.] Neat; dexterous Obfolete. 
Feateously. ado. [from feateousf Neatly; dexteroully. 
And with fine fingers cropt full feateouiiy 
The tender llalks on high. Sornf,r 

FE -r J H j R - ’‘-S' f F e ^> Saxon 5 fider, German.] * 1 * 
1. I he plume of birds. 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face. Shak. H. VI; 
The brave eagle does with forrow fee 
The loreft wafted, and that lofty tree, 

Which holds her neft, about to be o’erthrown. 

Before th t feathery of her young are grown • 

She will not leave them, r or fee cannot ftay. 

But bears them boldly on her wings away. tValler> 

™ e y man the dark prefles either corner of his eye 

W h h'sfi",, j ^ h|s eye away from hisfi ^ 

cock’s ^1 CirC C ° f C ° ° UrS J ' ke thofc in the f-at’en ofapea- 

2 bngU r S a . n an S eI ’ and Kg' 11 a s a feather. S- ift. 

of l trh l PCC,C V fr ° m thc proverbial exprcff.on, birds 

of a feather; that is, of a fpecies. 

■ur- l P roud fefulting queen. 

With Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

And of then feather many more proud birds, 

s H YamZ 6 f °U C < ? fy V ndtin g kin S’ 1 ke ^ ax - Sh H. VI. 

A t r ° f tha t fiathe to feake off 
My friend, when he mod needs me. Shakefp. Timon 

. 3. An ornament; an empty title. ■ 

4 . [Upon a horfe.] A fort of natural frizzling of hair, which 
ab ° Ve c ,he '> ing hair ’ S- there mak«a 
; To f7atZ ”f lhC rr 1 ’ of l" ' lr of c “"’ JW, hie,. 

1 oc EAT HER V a. [from the noun ] 
i- I o drefs in feathers. 

2 ‘ .T° w ‘ t * 1 feathers. 

■ 3 - To tread as a cock. 

Ar?r eP r ,Ct W3S the fovere! gn of his heart; 

Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, 

4. to i&xzzsr a day - 

oobg^;', “[y-t nffp car irtrv'i'i 1 

and A w with 

C ” ck Iooks out s and ftrait is fped, 

Fe'ath erdriver „% W r h ‘ ch bnn & s her feat'r Led. Donne. 

doa„fcfa,i, crsb y U ;4f,^him a L t 0 ° n,! " h0 

ref ‘ d “ of * un 8 s filled with .he 


I Cloathed 
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i. Cloathed with feathers. 

I faw young Harry with his beaver on. 

His cuifles on his thighs, gallantly arm’d. 

Rife from the ground like feather'd Mercury. Shak. H. IV. 

So when the new-born phoenix firft is feen, 

Her feather'd fubjeas all adore their queen. Dryden. 

Dark’ning the iky, they hover o’er, and fhroud 
The wanton failors with a feather'd cloud. Prior. 

Then fhips of uncouth form (hall (lem the tide, 

And feather'd people crowd my wealthy fide. Pope. 

Vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among many 
other feathered creatures, feveral little winged boys perch upon 
the middle arches. Addifon's Speflator , N°. 159. 

2. Fitted with feathers; carrying feathers. 

An eagle had the ill hap to be (truck with an arrow, fea¬ 
ther'd from her own wing. L'Eflrange s Fables. 

Not the bow they bend, nor boaft the flail ^ 

To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill. Pope s Odyjfcy. 

Fe'atheredce. n.f , 

Boards or planks that have one edge thinner than another, 
are called featheredge fluff. Moxon s Mech. Exe,. 

Fe'atheredged. adj. [feather and edge .] Belonging to a 

feather edge. . . , 

The cover muft be made of feathcredged boards, m the na¬ 
ture of feveral doors with hinges fixed thereon. Mortimer. 
Fe'atherfew. n.f A plant both Angle and double: it is 
increafcd by feeds or flips, and alfo by dividing the roots: it 
flowereth moil part of the Summer. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
Fe'atherless. adj. [front feather .] Without feathers. 

This fo high grown ivy was like that featherlefs bird, which 
went about to beg plumes of other birds to cover his naked- 
,. )C |- St HoweTs Vocal Forrefl. 

Fe'atherselleR. n f. [feather and feller.] One who fells 
feathers for beds. 

Fe'athery. adj. [from feather.’] Cloathed with feathers. 

Or whiftle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his feathery dames. Milton. 
Fe'atly. adv. [from feat.] Neatly; nimbly; dexteroufly. 
Foot itfeatly here and there. 

And fweet fprites the burthen bear. Shakefp. Tempejt. 

The moon was up, and (hot a gleamy light; 

He faw a quire of ladies in a round, 

That fcat'y footing feem’d to fleim the ground. 

There haply by the ruddy damfel feen. 

Or ihepherd boy, they featly foot the green. 

Fe'atness. n. f [ from feat. ] Ncatnefs ; nicety; 
rity. 

Fe'ature. n.f [ failure , old French.] 

1. The caft or make of the face. 

Report the feature of Oftavia, her years. Shakefpeare. 

2. Any lineament or Angle part of the face. 

Though ye be the faireft of God’s creatures. 

Yet think that death (hall fpoil your goodly features. Spenfcr. 
We may compare the face of a great man with the 
character, and try if we can find out in his looks and features 
the haughty, cruel, or unmerciful temper that difeovers itfclf 
in the hi (lory. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Though various features did the fillers grace, 

A filler’s likenefs was in every face. Addijon's Ovid's Met. 
To Fe'ature. v. a. To refemblc in countenance; to favour. 
He liv’il in court moll prais’d, moll lov’d, 

A famplc to the young’ll; to th’ more mature, 

A glafs that featur'd them. Shakefpeare's Cymbeltne. 

ToFeaze. v. a. [See Faxed, perhaps from pax, Saxon, 
hair.] . . . _ 

1. 'Fo untwifl the end of a rope, and reduce it again to its nrlt 
(lamina. 

2. To beat; to whip with rods. _ Atnjiv. 

To Febri'citate. v.n. [febricitor, Latin.] To be in a 

fever. Dl£L 

FrBRi'c. close, adj. [ febriculofus , Latin.] Troubled with a 

fever. . D,a% 

Febrifuge, n.f [febris and fugo, Latin; febrifuge , Fr.] 
Any medicine ferviceable in a fever. Quincy. 

Bitters, like choler, are the bell fanguifiers, and alfo the 
be ft febrifuges. Moyer on the Humours. 

Febrifu ge, adj. Having the power to cure fevers. 

Febrifuge draughts had a moil furprifmg good effect. Arbuth. 
Fe'ukjle. adj. [febriis, Latin; febrile, hr.] Conllituting a 
fever; proceeding from a fever. 

The fpirits, embroiled with the malignity in the blood; and 
turgid and tumified by the febrile fermentation, arc by phlebo¬ 
tomy relieved. . Harvey on Confumptions. 

February, n.f. [ februarius, Latin ] The name of the 
fecond month in the year. 

You have fuch a February face. 

So full of froft, of llorm, and doudinefs ? 

Fe'ces. n.f. [ faces, Latin; feces , French.] 

1. Dregs; lees; fediment; fubfidcncct 

'f-Icnce the furfacc of the ground with mud 
And flime befmear’d, the feces of the flood, 

Receiv’d the rays of heav’n; and fucking in 
The feeds of heat, new creatures did begin. 


FEE 

*• TlicTmntorm of CucH a contention are a four fmell in 
, . r } * Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

their feces. 

Fe'culence. j w y; [faculentia, Latin.] 

Muddinefs; quality of abounding with lees or fediment. 


Shaktfpeare. 


bryde 


2. Lees; feces; fediment; dregs. 

Pour upon it fome very ftrong lee, to facilitate the repara¬ 
tion of its feculencies. V* 

Whether the wilding’s fibres are contnv d 
To’draw th’ earth’s pureft fpirit, and refill 
Its feculence , which in more porous fto.ks 
Of cyder plants finds pafiage free . i % 

Fe'culent. adj. [faculentus, Lat. feculent , French.] Foul; 
dreggy; excrementitious. 

But both his hands, moll filthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And fain’d towalh themfclves iiiceuantly, 

Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent. Fairy %ueen. 
We may affirm them to be to the body as the light of a 
eandle to the grofs and feculent fnuff, which as it is not pent 
up in it, fo neithar doth it partake of its flench and im¬ 
purity. Glanv - ,-T%- 

FECU'ND. adj. [fceeundus , Latin •, fecond, Fr.] Fruitful; 

F The more fickly the years are, the lefs fecund or fruitful of 
children alfo they be. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

Fecundation, n.f. [feecundo , Latin.] The aft of making 
fruitful or prolifick. 

She requefted thefe plants as a medicine of fecundation, or 
to make her fruitful. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. yii. c. 7. 

To Fecu'ndify. v. a. To make fruitful; to make pro* 
lifick. 

Fecu'nditv. n.f. [from fecund ; feconditc, French ] 

,. Fruitfulnefs ; quality of producing or bringing forth in great 

abundance. ,, , _. e . 

I appeal to the animal and vegetable produdions of the 
earth, the vail numbers whereof notorioufly teftify the ex¬ 
treme luxuriance and fecundity of it. Woodward's Nat. Htft. 

2. Power of producing or bringing forth. 

Some of the ancients mention fome feeds that retain their 
fecundity forty years; and I have found, from a friend, that 
melon-feeds, after thirty years, arc bed for raffing of melons. 

j Ray on the Creation . 

He could never create fo ample a world, but he could have 
made a bigger; the fecundity o( his creative power never grow¬ 
ing barren, nor being exhaufted. Bentley's Sermons. 

Fed. Preterite and participle pafl'. of To feed. 

For on the graffy verdure as he lay, 

And breath’d the frefhnefs of the early day. 

Devouring dogs the helplefs infant tore, 

Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp’d the gore. Pope. 
Fr'dary. n.f. [feedusy Latin, or from feudum. ] This word, 
peculiar to Shakefpeare, may fignify either a confederate; a 
partner; or a dependant. 

Damn’d paper! 

Black as the ink that’s on thee, fenfelcfs bauble! 

Art thou a fedary for this aft, and looked 
So virgin-like without ? Shakefpeare's Cymbeltne. 

Fe'deral. adj. [from foedus, Latin.] Relating to a league or 
contrail. . , 

It is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as eating and drink- 
both among the Jews and Heathens, was wont to be. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
The Romans compelled them, contrary to all federal right 
and juftice, both to part with Sardinia, their lawful territory, 
and alfo to pay them for the future a double tribute. Grew. 
Fe'derary. n.f. [from feedus, Latin.] A confederate; an 
accomplice. 

She’s a traitor, and Camillo is 
A federary with her. Shakefpeare. 

Fe'derate. adj. [feederatus, Latin.] Leagued; joined in 
confederacy. , 

FEE. n.f. [peoh, Saxon; fee, Danifh, cattle; feudum, low 
Latin; feu, Scottifh.] 

1. [In law.] All lands and tenements that arc held by any ac¬ 
knowledgment of fuperiority to a higher lord. All lands ana 
tenements, wherein a man hath a perpetual eftate to him an 
his heirs, &c. are divided into allodium and feudum: allodium 
is every man’s own land, which he pofl’cffes merely in his own 
right, without acknowledgment of any fervice, or payment 
of any rent to any other. Feudum , or fee, is that which we 
hold by the benefit of another, and in name whereof we owe 
Cervices, or pay rent, or both, to a fuperior lord. And a^ 
our land in England, the crown-land, which is in the kings 
own hands, in right of his crown, excepted, is in the nature 
of feudum: for though a man have land by defeent froru is 
anceftors, or bought it for his money; yet is the land of luc 
a nature, that it cannot come jto any, cither by defeent or 
purchafe, but with the burthen that was laid upon him who 
had novel fee, or firft of all received it as a benefit from his 
lord, to him and to all fuch to whom it might defeend, or 

DC 
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samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 


FEE 

be anv way conveved from him. So that no man in England 
has JreSlLd minium, that is, the very property or demefne 
in any land, hut the prince in right of his crown, for though 
he that has fee has jus perpetuate, Uf uti e dominium, yet he 
owes a dutv for it, and therefore it is not limply his own. 
Fee is divided into two forts; fee-abfolute, otherwffc called 
fee fimple, and fee-conditional, otherwife termed fee-tail. 
fcc-fimplc is that whereof we are feized in thofe general words. 
To us and our heirs for ever: fee-tail is that whereof we arc 
feifed to us and our heirs, with limitation ; that is, the heirs 
of our body, tec. And fee-tail is either general or fpec.al: 
vencral is where land is given to a man, and the heirs of his 
bodv: fee-tail fpeciat is that where a man and his wife are 
feifed of land to them and the heirs of their two bodies, towel. 

Now like a lawyer, when he land would let. 

Or feli/«dimples in his mafter’s name. Hubberd s Tale. 
Here’s the lord of the foil come to feize me for a kray, for 
entering his/w-fimple without leave. Shakefpeare s l.enry VI. 

2. Property; peculiar. 

What concern .they r 
The general enufe; or is it 2. fee-grief. 

Due to fome fingle bread ? Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

-} Reward ; gratification ; recompenfe. 

Thefe be the ways by which, without reward, 

Livings in courts be gotten, th.-ugh full hard ; 

For nothing there is done without a fee Hubberef s Tale. 

Not helping, death's my fee ; 

But if I help, what do you promif ■ me ? Shakefpeare. 

4. Payments occafionally claimed by perfons in office. 

Now that God and Iriends 
Have turn’d my captive Hate to liberty. 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? Shak. Hen. VI. 

5. Reward paid to phyficians or lawyers. 

He does not rcieft the perfon’s pretenfions, who docs not 
know how to explain them ; or refufe doing a good ^office for 
a man, becaufe he cannot pay the fee of it. Addifon s SpcSiat. 

6. Portion ; pittance ; (hare. Obfolete. 

In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 

Refervc to each cattle their property fees. Tuff. Husbandry. 

Fe'efarm. n. f [fee and farm.] Tenure by which lands are 
held from a fuperiour lord. 

John furrendcred his kingdoms to the pope, and took them 
back again, to hold in feefarm-, which brought him into fuch 
hatred” as all his lifetime after he was poffell with fear. Davies. 

To Fee. v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To reward ; to pay. 

No man fees the fun, no man purchafcs the light, nor errs 
if he walks by it. South’s Sermons. 

Watch thedifeafe in time; for when within 
The dropfy rages and extends the fkin. 

In vain for hellebore the patient cries, 

And fees the doctor; but too late is wife. Dryden's Pcrf. 

2. To bribe. 

I have long loved her, and ingrafted opportunities to meet 
her; feed every flight occafion, that could but niggardly give 
me fight of her. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

3. To keep in hire. 

There's not a thane of them but in his houfc 
I have a fervant tee'd. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

FE'EBLE adj. [foible, French.] Weak; debilitated; fickly; 
infirm ; without flrength of body or mind. 

The men carried all th efecble upon afles to Jericho. 2 thron. 

Command th’ afliftance of a faithful friend. 

But feeble are the fuccours I can fend. Dryden's Ain. 

How I have lov’d, excufc my fait’ring tongue; 

Mv fpirits feeble , and my pains are ftrong. Dryden. 

We carry the image of God in us, a rational and immor¬ 
tal foul; and though we be now miferable and feeble, yet we 
afpi r e after eternal happinefs, and finally expert a great exal¬ 
tation of all our natural powers. Bent/e/s Sermons. 

A crutch thar helps the weak along. 

Supports the feeble , but retards the ftrong. Smith. 

To Fe'eble. v. a. [from the noun.] To weaken; to en¬ 
feeble ; to deprive of ftrength or power. Not in ufe. 

Or as a caftle reared high and round. 

By liibtile engines and malicious flight 

Is Undermined fiom the lowed ground. 

And her foundation forc’d and fccblcd quite. Fairy fpucen. 

Shall that vi ‘lorious hand be ftebled here. 

That in your chambers gave you chaftifement? Sh. K.John. 

FeebleM l'NDF.n. adj [feeble and mind. ] Weak of mind; 
dcfcclive in refolution anil conftancy. 

Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feebleminded, fup- 
port the weak, be patient toward all men. 1 Thejj. v. 14. 

Fe'eblf.nf.s. n.f f from feeble.] Weakncfs; imbecility; in- 
firmit ; want of llrcngth. 

A bern-r head Rome’s glorious body fits. 

Than his that lhakes for age and ftcblenefs. Shak. Tit Andr, 
Some in their latter vears, through the fcebUnefs of their 
limbs, have been forced to lludy upon their knees. South. 

Fit's bly. a<l<. [from feeble.] Weakly; without ftrength. 


FEE 


Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep; 

Thy tragick mufe gives fmiles, thy comick fleep. Dryden. 

To FEED. v. a. [fodan, Gothick; yeoan, yoeoan, Saxon.] 

j. To fupply with food. 

Her heart and bowels through her back he drew, 

And fed the hounds that help’d him to purfue. Dryden. 

Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in which 
time it eat more than its own weight. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To fupply ; to furnifli. 

A con (taut fmoke arifes from the warm fprings that feed 
the many baths with which this ifland is (locked. Addifon. 

The breadth of the bottom of the hopper muft be half the 
length of a barleycorn, and near as long as the rollers, that it 
may not feed them too fuft. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. To graze; to confume by cattle. 

Once in three years feed your mowing lands, if you can¬ 
not get manure conftantly to keep them in heart. Mortimer. 

The froft will fpoil the grafs; for which reafon take care to 
feed it clofe before Winter. Mrtimer'sHufbandry. 

4. Tonourifti; to cherilh. 

How oft from pomp and date did I remove. 

To feed defpair, and cherifh hopelefs love? Prior. 

5. To keep in hope or expectation. 

Barbarofla learned the ftrength of the emperor, craftily 
feeding him with the hope of liberty. Kno/les's Hifl. of the Turjs. 

6. To delight; to entertain; to keep from fatiety. 

1 he alteration of fcencs, fo it be without noife, feeds and 
relieves the eye, before it be full of the fame object. Bacon. 

To Feed. v. n. 

l. To take food. Chiefly applied to animats food. 

To feed were beft at home; 

From thence the fawce to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare without it. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

z. To prey; to live by eating. 

I am not covetous of gold; 

Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coft. Shakef. Hen. V. 
You cry againft the noble fenate, who. 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elfc 

Would feed on one another. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Galen fpeaketh of the curing of the feirrhus of the liver by- 
milk of a cow, that feedeth upon certain herbs. Bacon. 

Some birds feed upon the berries of this vegetable. Brown* 
Vic feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord. 

The willing grounds and laden trees afford. Dryden's Virg. 

The Brachmans were all of the fame race, lived in fields 
and woods, and fed only upon rice, milk, or herbs. Temple. 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Til’ extenfive blcffing of his luxury. Pope's Effay on Man. 

3. To pafture ; to place cattle to feed. 

If a man (hall caufe a field to be eaten, and (hall put in his 
bead, and (hall feed in another man’s field, he lhall make 
reftitution. £x. xxii. 5. 

4. To grow fat or plump. 

Feed. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Food; that which is eaten. 

A fearful deer then looks mod about when he comes to the 
beft feed, with a (hruging kind of tremor through dll her 
principal parts su b ... 

An old worked ox fats as well as a young one: their feed 
is much cheaper, becaufe they eat no oats. Most /«*•’, Husb 

2. Pafture. 


The bead obeys his keeper, and looks up, 

Not to his mafter’s but his feeder' s hand. Dt 

2. An exciter; an encourager. 

When thou do’ft hear 1 am as I have been. 
Approach me, and thou (halt be as thou was’t. 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots. Shakef. Hem 

3. One that eats. J 

With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder £ 
We meet in Ariftotle with one kind of thrufb, call* 
miflel-thrufh, or feeder upon mifleltoe. Brown's Vubai 
4 One that eats nicely; one that lives luxurioufly. * 
But that our feafts 

In every mefs have folly, and the feeders 
Jell with it as a cuftom, 1 (hould blufli 

Riot agrees not with frugality : 

1 hen, that uiffafliionable man am I, 

To pp vr h me tb y', d ftaJVe for wam o{ ivory. Dryden's *■ 
To FEEL. pret./,/r; part paff v „ [pelan/aaxon 
1. To have perception of things by the touch F 

flW C S* f V f { eel ’ ng , Ca " g ' Ve Us a notion of extei 
fc’ ° U, ' r > h « «;«!•« the eye, excc, 

*• 1 ° fctrch by Ming. See N, 

3. I O have a quick fallibility of good or evil, right or wr, 
Man, who feeU for all mankind 
9 A 
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4. To appear to the touch. 

The difference of thefe tumours will be diftinguifhed by 
the feel: one feels flaccid and rumpled; the other more even, 
flatulent and l'pringy. Sharp's Surgery, 

To Feel. v. a. 
j. To perceive by the touch. 

Suffer me that 1 may feel the pillars. fuel j. xxvi. 16. 

2. To try; to found. 

He hath writ this to feel my affection to your honour. Shah. 
g. To have fenfeof pain or pleafurc. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel ? Miltsn. 

But why fhould thofe be thought to ’fcape, who feel 
Thofe rods of fcorpions and thole whips of fteel ? 

Creech's Juvenal. 

The well fung woes (hall footh my penfive ghoft ; 

He belt can paint them who can feci them molt. Pope. 

Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive, 

E’er felt fuch grief, fuch terrour, and defpair. Pope. 

4 To be affected by. 

Would 1 had never trod thisEnglifh earth, 
fix felt the flatteries that grow upon it. Shakef. Hen. VIII. 

5. To know ; to be acquainted with. 

His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him; 

For then, and not ’till then, h a felt himfclf, 

And found the blcflednefs of being little. Shakef. Hen. VIII. 
Feel, n.f [from the veih ] The fenfeof feeling; the touch. 
The difference of thefe tumours will be diltinguifhcd by 
the feel: one feels flaccid and rumpled, the other more even, 
flatulent, and fpringy. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Feeler, n.f. [Irom feel.'] 

1. One that feels. 

This hand, whofe touch, 

Whofe ev’ry touch would force the feeler's foul 

To th' oath of loyalty. St.akefpeare's Cymbeline. 

2. The horns or antennx of infers. 

Infers clean their eyes with their forelegs as well as an¬ 
tennx ; and as they are perpetually feeling and fearching be¬ 
fore them with their feelers or antennae, I am apt to think that 
befidcs wiping and cleaning the eyes, the ufes here named may 
be admitted. Derhams Phyfico-Theology. 

Fee' ling, participial adj. [from ful. j 

1. Expreflivcof great fenfibility. 

O wretched date of man in felf-divifion ! 

O well thou fay’ft a feeling declaration 

'I hy tongue hath made of Cupid’s deep incifion. Sidney. 

Thy wailing words do much my fpiritsmovc. 

They uttered are in fuch a feeling lafhion. Sidney , b. ii. 

Write ’till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moift it again; and frame fome feeling line, 

That may difeover fuch integrity. Sh. Two Gent, of Verona. 

2. Senfibly felt. This lenfe is not fufficicntly analogical. 

A mod poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 

Who, by the art of known and feeling forrow;. 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefpeaes King Lear. 

I had a feeling fenfe 

Of all your royal favours; but this lad 
Strikes through my heart. Southerne. 

Fe'eling. n.f [(somfeel.] 

1. The fenfe of touch. 

Why was the fight 

Tofuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d? 

So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d, 

And not, as feeling , through all parts diffus’d, 

That file might look at will through ev’ry pore. Milton. 

2. Senfibility; tendernefs. 

The apprehenfion of the good. 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worfe. Shakef. Rich. II. 
Their king, out of a princely feeling, was (paring andcom- 
palfionate towards his fubjedts. Bacon s Henry VII. 

3. Perception. 

Great perfons had need to borrow other men’s opinions to 
think thcmfelves happy; for if they judge by. their own 
they cannot find it. Bacon's EJJiiys. 

As we learn what belongs to the body by the evidence of 
fenfe. fo wc learn what belongs to the foul by an inward con- 
feioufnefs, which may be called a fort of interr a) feeling. JVatts. 
Fee'linglY. a civ. [from feeling.] 

1. With exprefiion of great fenfibility. 

The princefs might judge that he meant himfelf, who fpake 
fo feelingly. Sidney. 

He would not have talked fo feelingly of Codrus’s bed, if 
there had been room for a bedfellow in it. Pcpe. 

2. So as to be fenfibly felt. 

Here feci we but the penalty of Adam, 

The fcafon’s difference; as the icy phang. 

And churlifh chiding of the Winter’s wind. 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Ev’n ’till I fhrink with cold, I fmile and fay. 

This is no flattery : thefe are counfellors. 

That feelingly perfuade me what I am. Shalefp. As you like it. 


He feelingly knew, and had trial of the late good, and of 
the new purchafcd evil. Raleigh's Hi n cry f the lfor Id. 

FEET. n. f. The plural of foot. • 

His brother’s image to his mind appears. 

Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet with fears. 

Pope's Statius. 

Fee'tless. adj. [from fyt.] Without feet. 

Geoffrey of Boulloin broched three fectlefs birds, called Al- 
lerions upon his arrow. Camden. 

To FEIGN, v. a. [ feindre, French ; fngo, Latin.] 

1. To invent. 

And thefe three voices differ; all the tilings done, tbe doing 
and the doer; the thing feigned, the feigning and the feigner* 
fo the poem, the pocly and the poet. Ben. Johnf n's Dijcovcr. 

No fuch things are done as thou fayefl, but thou feignejl 
them out of thine own heart. AW;, vi. 8, 

2. To make a (bow of. 

Both his hands, mod filthy feculent, 

Above the watep were on high extent. 

And f igned to wafh thenifelves inceflantly. Spenf. Fairy Qu, 

3. To make a (hew of; to do upon fome falfc pretence. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then, hid in (hades, eludes her eager fwain ; 

But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around. Pope, 

4. Todiflemble; to conceal. Now obfolctc. 

Each trembling leaf and whiffling wind they hear, 

As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear; 

Yet both do drive their fearfulnefs to feign. Fairy Queen. 

To Feign, v.n. 'Fo relate falfely; to image from die in¬ 
vention. 

Therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ffones, and floods; 
Since nought fo ftockiffi, hard and full of rage, 

But rnufick for the time doth change his nature. Shakefp. 
Fe'ignedi.y. adv. [from feign.] In fiction; not truly. 

Such is found to have been falfely and fcigncdly in fome of 
the heathens. Bacon, kfay 28. 

Fe'jgneR. n.f [from feign.] Inventer; contriver of a 
fidtion. 

And thefe three voices differ; all the things done, the 
doing and the doer; the thing feigned, the feigning and the 
feigner ; fo the poem, thepoefy and the poet. Ben Johnfn. 
Feint, participial adj. [from feign, for feigned-, or feint, Fr.] 
The mind by degrees lofcs its natural relifli of real, folid 
truth, and is reconciled infenfibly to any thing that can be but 
drefled up into any feint appearance of it. Locke. 

Feint, n. f. \ feint, E’rench.] 

1. A falfe appearance; an offer of fomething not intended to 
be. 

Courtly’s letter is but a feint to get off. Spectator, N°. 286. 

2. A mock affault; an appearance of aiming at one part when 
another is intended to be ftruck. 

But, in the breaft encamp’d, prepares 
For well-bred feints and future wars. Prior. 

Fe'landers. n.J. Worms in hawks. Ainfwoitb, 

Fe'ldfare n.f See Fieldfare. 

To FELI'Cn ATE. v. a. [ felicitcr, French; felicit a, Latin.] 

1. To make happy. 

I profefs 

Myfelf an enemy to all other joys; 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In your dear highnefs 5 love. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

What a glorious entertainment and pleafurc would fill and 
felicitate his fpirit, if he could grafp all in a finglc furvey. fVaiti. 

2. To congratulate. 

They might proceed unto forms of fpeeches, felicitating the 
good, or deprecating the evil to follow. Brown's Vu gar Err. 
Felici i a'tion. n.f [French, from feli.itate. J Congratula¬ 
tion Did, 

FEI.I'CITQUS. adj. [f //*, Latin.] Happy. Did. 

Feli citously. adv. | from feacitous.] Happily. Did. 

Feli'city. n.f. [f licit a , Latin; f elicit e, Fr.J Happinefs; 
profperity; blifsfubicfs; bleffedncfs. 

I he joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin, 

And grant that wc, for whom thou dideft die. 

Being with thy dear blood dean waffl’d from fin. 

May live for ever in felicity. Spcnfer, S met 68. 

Others in virtue plac’d feluity. 

But virtue join’d wi;h riches and long life. 

In corporal pleafurc he, and carclcfs eafe. Milt. Par. Reg. 
So the felnities of her wonderful reign may be complete. 

Aiterburfs Sermons. 

How great, how glorious a felicity, how adequate to the 
defires of a rcafonablc nature, is revealed to our hopes in the 
gofpel! Rogers, Sermon iii. 

Eeline. adj. [flinus, Latin ] Like a cat; pertaining to a 

Even as in the heaver; from which he differs principally in 
his teeth, which arc canme, and in his tail, which is feline, 
or a long taper. Crew's Mufecutn. 

I' ELL adj. [ pellc, Saxon.] 

1. Cruel; baiburou--; inhuman 

It 
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It ieemed fury, difeord, madnefs fell. 

Flew from his lap when he unfolds the fame. Fairfax, b. ii. 
So fe'.left foes, 

Whofe paflions and whofe plots have broke their deep, 

To take the one the other, by fome chance, 

Some trick not worth an egg, (hall grow dear friends. Shak. 

That inftant was I turn'd into a hart. 

And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds; 

E’er fince purfue me. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

2. Savage; ravenous; bloody. 

1 know thee, love ! wild as the raging main, 

More fell than tygers on the Lybian plain. Pope’s Autumn. 

Scorning all the taming arts of man, 

The keen hvena, fellejl of the fell. Thomfon's Spring. 

Fell. n.f. [yellc, Saxon. J The (kin ; the hide. 

Wipe thine eye; 

The goujers (hall devour them, fle(h and fell. 

Ere they (hall make us weep. Shakejptare's King Lear. 

The time has been my fenfes would have cool’d 
To hear a night-lhrick; and my fell of hair 
Would at a difmal treatife rouze and ftir. Shakef. Macbeth. 
ToFej.l. v. a. [felen, German.] 
ii To knock down ; to bring to the ground. 

Viilain, (land or I’ll fell thee down. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Up and down he travel fes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now llrikcs again. Daniel. 
Taking the fmal! end of his mufket In his hand, he ftruck 
him on tbe head with the ftoci, and felled him. Raleigh. 

His fa!!, for the prefent, ftruck an earthquake into all 
miu-is; nor could the vulgar be induced to believe he was 
fdled. Howel’s Vocal Forrefl. 

On their whole hoft I flew 
Unarm’d, and with a trivial weapon fell’d 
Their choiceft youth: they only liv’d who fled. Milt. Agon. 

Whom with fuch force he ftruck he fell'd him down, 

And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 

I fc.Td along a man of bearded face. 

His limbs all cover’d with a (hining cafe. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
2. To hew down ; to cut down. 

Then would he feem a farmer that would fell 
Bargains of woods, which he did lately fell. Hubb. Tale. 

Proud Arcitc and fierce Palamon, 

In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow; 

Like lightning flam’d their fauchions to and fro. 

And (hot a dreadful gleam ; fo ftrong they ftruck, 

There feem’d lefs force requir’d to fell an oak. Dryden. 
Fell. The preterite of To fall. 

None on their feet might (land. 

Though (landing elfe as rocks; but down they fell 
By thoufands, angel on archangel roll’d. Milton. 

Ft li*er. n.f. [from fell.] One that hews down. 

Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up againft us. 

Felli'fluous. adj. [fl and fuo, Latin.] Flowingwiih 

Fe'i lmonger n.f. [from fell] A dealer in hides. ^ 
Fellness. n.f. [from fell.] Cruelty; favagenefs; fury; ra<re. 
When his brother faw the red blood trail 
"down fo faft, and all his armour deep, 

f*', Z vcry ^ ; 'f , J? ud i! ga " to wee P- Fai n $***, b. ii. 

Felloe, n.f [flge, Danifh.J The circumference of a 
wheel; the outward part. It is often written /aty or felly. 

Out, out, thou ftrumpet fortune! all you gods, 

Jn general fynod, take away her power; 

Break all the fpokes and fellies from her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav’n. Shakeft 
I heir axle-trees, naves, felloes, and fpokes were all molten! 

F ^mU? W b 

and la 3 , bound, Saxon, Junius ; fallow, Scottifh ] ? 

t. A companion; one with whom we confort. 

In youth I had twelve fellows like unto myfelf, but not one 
of then, came ,o ;.good 

J O be your fe low, 

y on may deny me ; but I’ll be your fervant, 

W heuer you will or no. Shakefpeare's Tcmt.efl 

Ha\e we not plighted each our holy oath ■' ' 

J hat one fhould be the common go >d of both - 
One foul fhould both infpire, and neither prove 
„ , H / £ . 5 hindrance in purfuit of love ? 

2. An allocate ; one united in the fame affiir. 

Each on h\s jdlow for afliftance calls; 

3. One if’?* £.!t!“ r!ck > h “ -n-. tort. 

Let partial fpirics ftill aloud complain. 

Think thcmfelves injur’d that they cannot reign • 

And own no liberty, but where they may S 
"T?* contr ««l upon their fellows trev 1 TV 11 

L'EJlrange's Fables. 


4 . Equal; peer. 

Chieftain of the reft 

I chofe him here: the earth (hall him allowJ 

His fellows late, (hall be his fubjeifts now. Fairfax , l>. i; 

So you are to be hereafter fellows, and no longer fer- 
Vants. Sidney. 

5. One thing fuited to another; one of a pair. 

When virtue is lodged in a body, that feems to have been 
prepared for the reception of vice : the foul and the body do 
not feem to he fellows. Addifott's Spectator, N°. 86. 

6. One like another : as, this knave hath not hi\s fellow. 

7. A familiar appellation ufed fometimes with fondnefs; fome 
times with elfeem ; but' generally with fome degree of con 
tempt. 


T his is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 

—The fame indeed ; a very valiant fellow. Shakef Othello. 
An officer was in danger to have loft his place, but his 
wife made his peace ; whereupon a pleafam fellow faid, that he 
had been crufhed, but that he faved himfelf upon his horns. 

Bacon , Apophthegm 4; 
Full fifteen thoufand lufty fellows - 

With fire and fword the fort maintain j 
Each was a Hercules, you tell us. 

Yet out they march’d like common men. Prior. 

8. A word of contempt: the foolifh mortal; the mean wretch ; 
the forry rafcal. 

Thofe great fell.ws fcornfully receiving them, as fooli(h 
birds fallen into their net, it pleafed the eternal juftice to make 
them fuller death by their hands. Sidney, b. ii. 

Caftio hath here been fet on in the dark 
By Rodorigo, and fellows that are Ycap’d : 

He’s almoft flain, and Rodorigo dead. Shakefp. Othello. 
1 have great comfort from this fe'low: methinks he hath 
no drowning mark about him; his complexion is perfect 
gallows. Shakefpeare's Fempefl. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown. 

Had ftill kept loyal to poffelfion ; 

And left me in reputelefs baniftiment, 

A fell.w of no mark nor likelihood. Shakefp. Henry TV. 

How oft the fight of means, to do ill deeds. 

Makes deeds ill done ? for had’ft not thou been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d. 

Quoted, and figri’d to do a deed of (hame, 

This murder had not come into my mind. Shakef K.John. 

1 he Moor’s abus’d by fome mod villainous knave, 

Some bafe notorious knave, fome feurvy fellow. Shak. OthelL 
Th c fellow had taken more fi(h than he could fpend while 

they were Tweet'. L'EJl range. 

As next of kin, Achilles’ arms I claim; 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our ftock, and the Slfyphian feed 
By fraud and theft afferts his father’s breed. Dryden 

You will wonder how fuch an ordinary fellow, as this Mr! 
Wood, could have got his mafefty’s broad feal. twift 

You 1 find, if once the monarch acts the monk. 

Or, coblcr like, the parfon will be drunk. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

I he reft is all but leather and prunella. Pope's Eff. on Man. 

9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pitv with contempt 

The provoft commanded his men to hang him up on the 

milW 1 the ? n tf \ e / 4//w cried out that he was not the 

miller, but the mtller s man. tj , 

10. A member of a co'Iege that (hares its revenues. * 

1 °jp if LL . ow - v - a -J° fe't with; to pair with; to match. 

'ZLgs?- of 

w u » , Imagination, 

With whats unreal, thou co-adive art, 

1. One who has the fame right of common. 

fent nf C3 ,n 1 h t a PP r °P riate > hc inclofe, without the con- 

fent of all his fellowcommoners, all mankind. T nr u. 

’■ &TSL- Cambril16 ' or * e hish “ ord ' r ’ wh<> ^ 

FE tance! V " HEIR * n / - o/r^rtS”: 

The Gentiles (hould be fel'owheirs. 

Fi srr ■ 

th'm.r h • “ r “ eiTe f “ ch ’ ,hat we mi 8h I ,0 

FE i%r iA ' B0UEEE - °™ wh ° i>bo “» * n 3 >i* iS 


. E h ;;; 6 

*•/. Coadjutor; one who concurs in the 
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FEL 

Nor lcfs think we in heav’n of thee on earth. 

Than of our fellowfervart : and inquire 
Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milt. Farad. Lott. 

Fair fellowfei vunt! may your gentle ear 
Prove more propitious to my flighted care 
Than the bright dame’s we fl-rve. Waller. 

Their fathers and yours were ]ellowfervavti to the lame 
heavenlv matter while they lived ; nor is that relation dil- 
I'olved bv their death, but ought ftill to operate among their 
furviving children. Atterburys Sermons. 

Fellow-SO'ldiek. r:.f One who fights under the fame com¬ 
mander. An endearing appellation ufed by officers to their 

mCn Come, fellowfoldier , make thou proclamation. Shakefp. 
Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in jabour, and 

F ’elLOWESTU'DENT. n. f. One who ftudies in company with 

another. , d , 

I nr’ythee, do not mock me, fellowfudent \ 

I think it was to fee ir.y mother’s wedding, bhaktj. Hamlet. 

If you have no .fLowjiudent at hand, tcU it over with your 
acquaintance. • ^ J Watts’s Loguk. 

Fellow-su bject, n.f. One who lives under the fame go- 

VC Th.* bleeding condition of their fellawfAjeEls was a feather 
in the balance with their private ends. -W' 

Fellow-su'ffeper. n.f. One who (hares in the fame evils; 
one who partakes the fame fufferings with another. 

How happy was it for thofe poor creatures, that your grace 
was made their fell vjfufferer ? And how glorious for you, that 
vou chofe to want rather than not relieve the wants of others ? 

' Dry den’s Fables, DedcaUou. 

We in fome meafurc (lure the neceflities of the poor at the 
fame time that we r lieve them, and make ourfelves not only 
their patrons but fcUtnufufferert. . Addifon s Spectator. 

Fellow-wri ter. n.f One who writes at the fame time, or 

on the fame fubjeft. . 

Since thev cannot raife themfclves to the reputation of their 
fellow-writers, they mutt fink it to their own pitch if they 
would keep thenrclves upon a level with them. Addif. i>pe£tat. 
Fellowfe'eunc. n.f. {fellow and feeling.] 

1. S > 1 ^ s at ^- gll degree n f inhumanity not to have zfellowfeel- 

ing of the misfortune of my brother. L’Ejlrange. 

2. Combination ; joint intereft. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurferymaid have a/W- 
low fee lino. Arbutbnot's Hijtory of John Hull. 

Ff/llowlike. 7 adj. [fellow and Hie. ] Like a companion; 
Fellowly i on equal terms; companionable. 

All which good parts he graceth with a good fel.owltke, 
kind, and refpecTful carriage. Carcw's Survey ofCornwal. 
One feed for another, to make an exchange, 

\V ith fel owly neighbourhood feemeth not flrange. Tuffer. 
Fellowship, n f. [from fell w.] 

1. Companionfliip; confort; fociety. 

This boy cannot tell what he would have, 

But kneels and holds up hand- for fellowjhip. Shak. Conolan. 
From blifsful bow’rs 

Of amarantine (hade, fountain, or fpring, 

By the waters of life, where’er they fat 
In fellowjhips of joy, the fons of light 
jjafted. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 8o. 

There is no man but God puts excellent tr.ings into his 
pofl’effion, to be ufed for the common good ; for men arc 
made for fociety and mutual fellowjhip. Calamys Sermons. 

God having defigned man for a fociable creature, made him 
not only with 0 an inclination and under the neceffity to have 
fellowjhip with thofe of his own kind, but furnifhed him alfo 
with language, which was to be the great inttrument and ce- 
menter of fociety. Lo.ke. 

2. Affociation ; confederacy ; combination. 

We would not die in that man’s company. 

That fears his fe lowjhip to die with us. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Thofe laws do bind men abfolutcly, even as they are men, 
although they have never any fettled fellowjhip, never any fo- 
lemn agreement amongtt themfelvcs what to do, or not to 
do c Hooker, bi.f.to. 

Mott of the other Chriftian princes were drawn into the 
fellowjhip of that war. Knollcs’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

3. Equality. 

4. Partnerlhip; joint intereft. 

Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 
That fellowjhip in pain divides not fmart. 

Nor lightens aught each man’s peculiar load. Farad. Keg. 

t) love ! thou ftcrnly do’ft thy pow’r maintain, 3 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign; > 

Tyrants and thou all fetl.wjhip difdain. Drydcn. 3 

5. Company ; date of being together. 

The great contention of the fea and (kies 
Parted our fetlowjhi* Hut hark, a fail! Shakefp. Othello. 

6. Frequency of intercourfe; focial pleafurc. 

In a great towti friends are fcattcred, fo that there is not 
that fellowjhip which is in lcfs neighbourhoods. Bacon's EJfays. 
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7. Fitnefs and fondnefs for feftal entertainments, with good pre- 

He had by his exceflive goodfellowjhip , which was grateful to 
all the company, made himfelf popular with all the officers of 
the army. Clarendon , b. viii. 

8. An eftablifhment in the college with (hare in its revenue. 

Corufodcs having, by the 1110ft extreme parfimony, faved 
thirty-four pounds out of a beggarly fellowjhip, went up to 
London. Swift. 

9. [I11 arithmetick.] That rule of plural proportion whereby 

we balance accompts, depending between divers perfons, 
having put together a general ftock, fo that they may every 
man have his proportional gain, or fuftain his proportional 
part of lofs. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

10. A rule in arithmetick, by which two or more independent 
operations of the rule of three may divide any given number 

into unequal parts, proportional to certain other numbers. 

It is fo called, becaufe the more common and ufeful application 
thereof is in the divifion of gains, lodes, or other things, 
among partners in company. Malcolm. 

Fe'lly. adv. [from fell.} Cruelly; inhumanly; favagely; 
barbaroufly. 

Fair ye be fure, but cruel and unkind; 

As is a tyger, that with greedinefs 

Hunts alter blood, when he by chance doth find 
A feeble beaft, doth fe.ly him opprefs. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 

Felo-de-se. n j. [In law.] He that committeih felony by 
murdering himfelf. 

FE'LON. n.f. [felon, French; felo, low Latin ; pel, Saxon.] 

1. One who has committed a capital crime. 

I apprehend thee for a felon here. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
And often have you brought the wily fox. 

Chas’d even amid’ the folds; and made to bleed. 

Like fe.ons, where they did the murU’rous deed. Drydcn. 

2. A whitlow ; a tumour formed between the bone and its in¬ 
verting membrane, very painful. 

The malign paronychia is that which is commonly called a 
felon. U ijenmns Surgery. 

Fe'lon. adj. Cruel; traitorous ; inhuman. 

Ay me! what thing on earth, that all things breeds. 

Might be the caufe of fo impatient plight! 

What fury, or what fiend with felon deeds. 

Hath ftirred up fo mifehievous defpight! Spenfer. 

Then bids prepare th’ hofpitable treat, 

Vain fhews of love to veil his felon hate. Pope’s Od\Jfey. 

Fe'lonious. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; traitorous; villa- 
nous; malignant; perfidious; definitive. 

This man conceived the duke’s death ; but what was the 
motive of that felonious conception is in the clouds. JVotton. 

O thievifh night! 

Why fhould’ft thou, but for lome felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars 
1 hat nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d the lamps 
With everlatting oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller ? 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies. 

It does but touch thy Irifh pen and dies. — 

Felo'niously. adj. [from felonious .] In a felonious way. 
Fe'lonous. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; felonious. 

I am like for defperate dole to die, 

Through feionous force of mine enemv. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 
Fe'lon Y. n.f [feionie, Fr. feionia, low Latin, Irom felon.] A 
crime denounced capital by the law; an enormous crime. 

I will make it felony to drink fmall beer. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Fflt. The preterite of Feel, which fee. 

FELT. n.f. [pelts, Saxon.] 

1. Cloath made of wool united without weaving. 

It were a delicate ftratagem to (hoe 
A troop of horfe with felt. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. A hide or skin. 

To know whether Iheep are found or not, fee that the felt 
be loofe. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Felt, v a. [from the noun.] To unite without weaving. 
The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloath, another into kerfey. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
To Fe'ltre. v a. [Isom felt ] l o clot together like felt. 

His feltrcd locks, that on his bofom fell. 

On rugged mountains brieis and thorns refemblc. Fairfax. 
Ff.lu'cca. n.f. [/./■«, Fr. fekm, Arab.] A fmall open boat 
with fix oars. Dfl. 

FE'MALE. n.f. [fern lie, French; femella, Latin.] A (he; 
one of the fex which brings young. 

God created man in his own image, male and female created 
he them. Gen. i. *?• 

Man, more divine. 

Lord of the wide world, and wide wat’ry fcas, 

Indu’d with intellectual fenfe and foul. 

Are matters to their females , and their lords. Shaiefpeare. 
Fe'male. adj. 

I. Not mafculinc; belonging to a (he. 

If by a female hand he had forefeen 
He was to die, his wifh had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. Dryd. 

2. Femaib 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
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2 . Female Rhymes. Double rhymes fo called, becaufe in 
French, from which the term is taken, they end in e weak ot 
feminine. I hefe rhymes are female : 

Th’ excefs of heat is but a fable; 

We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. Cwley. 
The female rhymes are in ufe with the Italian in every line, 
with the Spaniard promifeuoufly, and with the French alter¬ 
nately, as appears from the Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of 
their later poems. Dryden s Preface to Ann. Mirab. 

Feme Covert, n.f. [French.] A married woman; who is alfo 
faid to be under covert baron. Blount. 

Feme Sole. n. f [ French^] A (ingle woman ; an unmarried 
woman. 

Femina'lity. n.f. [from famina , Latin.] Female nature. 

If in the minority of natural vigour the parts of feminality 
take place, upon the increafe or growth thereof ti e mafeuline 
appears. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 17. 

Fe'minine. adj. [ famininus, Latin ] 

1. Of the fex that brings young; female. 

Thus we chaftife the god of wine 
With water that is feminine. 

Until the cooler nymph abate 

His wrath, and fo concorporate. Cleavtland. 

2 . Soft; tender; delicate. 

Her heav’nly form 

Angclick, but more foft and feminine. Milton’s Parad. Lttfl. 

3. Effeminate; emafculated. 

Ninias was no man of war at all, but altogether feminine 
and fubjedled to cafe and delicacy. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 
Fe'minine. n.f. A (he; one of the fex that brings young; 
a female. 

O ! why did God create at laft 
This novelty on earth, this fair dcfedl 
Of nature ? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine ? Milt Par. Lojl. 
Fe'moral. adj. [femoralis, Latin ] Belonging to the thigh. 
The largett crooked needle (hould be ufed in taking up the 
femoral arteries in amputation. Sharp’s Surgery. 

FEN. n.f [penn, Saxon; venne, Dutch.] A marfh; low flat 
and moift ground; a moor ; a bog. 

Mexico is a city that (lands in the midft of a great marfh or 
f tn - Abbot's Defcription of the IVorld. 

I go alone, 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than feen. Shakef. Coriolan. 

Yon common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate. 

As reek o’ th’ rotten fens. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The furface is of black fen earth. Woodward on FoJJils. 

He toPortina’s wat’ry marfhes went; 

A long canal the muddy fen divides. 

And with a clear unfully’d current glides. Addifon. 

Fb'nberry. n.f. [fen and berry.] A kind of black- 

r , Skinner. 

Fence, n.f. [from defence.] 

1. Guard; fecurity; outwork; defence. 

That proved not fence enough to the reputation of their 
opfueflors. Decay of Piety. 

1 here s no fence againft inundations, earthquakes, or hur- 
riCanes ' . L'Ejlrange, Fable 167. 

J o put them out of their parents view, at a great diftance, 
is to expofe them to the greateft dangers of their whole life, 
when they have the lead fence and guard againft them. Locke. 
Let us bear this awful corps to Cxfar, 

And lay it in his fight, that it may (land 

„ T \f‘ nce betwixt us ai,d the vigor’s wrath. Addifon’s Cato. 

1. Inclofure; mound ; hedge. J 

In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land. 

If daring (hips, and men prophane, 

Invade th’ inviolable main; 

Th’ eternal fences overleap, 

And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. Dryden’s Horace. 

“hall I mention make 

C f the vaft mound that binds theLucrine lake ? 

Ur the difdainful fea, that, (hut from thence. 

Roars round the (Irudlurc, and invades th e fence ? Dryden. 

Lmploy their wiles and unavailing care, 

1 o pafs the fences and furprife the fair. p 

3 * Ine art of fencing; defence. ^ * 

I bruifed my fkin th’ other day, with playing at fword and 

4- SkTi”£« a „^ l, * r0f/ "'"- Merry 

I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare, 

To Fence . 6 ^ % ^ fence and his aflive P^ice. Shaiefpeare. 

L I o mclofc; to fecure by an inclofure or hedge. 
n T h ‘" habltants each pafturc and each plain 
Destroyed have, each field to wade is lade : 

In fenced towers bellowed is their grain. 

He hath h Z thiS kingd ° m to invade ’ Fair f"*’ *• H. 

*6 i “/££“ P m> ' W * y ,hM 1 c “"°' «£T« dark- 

Job xix. 8. 


me with bones and finews. Job x. 11. 

He went about to make a bridge to a flrong city, which 
was fenced about with walls. 2 Mac. xii. 13. 

See that the churchyard be fenced in with a decent rail, of 
other inclofufe. Aylijfe’s Parcrgom 

2. To guard. 

So much of adders wifdom I have learnt, 

To fence my ear againll thy forceries. Milton’s Agotlijles. 

With love to friend, th’ impatient lover went, 

Fenc’d from the thorns, and trod the deep defeent. Dryden. 
To Fence, v. n. 

1. Topradlife the arts of manual defence; to pra&lfe the ufe of 
weapons. 

He having got fome iron, (hould have it beaten into fwords, 
and put into his fervants hands to fence with, and bang one 
another. Locke. 

2. To guard againft; to acl on the deferifive. 

Vice is the more ftubborn as well as the more dangerous 
evil, and therefore in the firft place to be fenced againft. Locke. 

3. To fight according to art. 

If a throftle ling, he falls ftraita capering: 

He will fence with his own lhadow. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred; 

The (looping warriors aiming head to head. 

Engage their clalhing horns ; with dreadful found 
The foreft rattles, and the rocks rebound ; 

They fence and pu(h, and, puftiing, loudly roar. 

Their dewlaps and their Tides are bath’d in gore. Dryden. 
A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies and game- 
(lers company. Locke. 

Thefe, being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or cudgelplaying. Arbuth. andPope'sMa. Sc. 
Fe'nceless. adj. [fromfence.] Without inclofure; open. 
Each motion of the heart rifes to fury. 

And love in their weak bofoms is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and as deftrudlive: 

So the wind roars o’er the wide fencelefs ocean. 

And heaves the billows of the boiling deep. 

Alike from North, from South, from Eaft, from Weft. 

Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

Fe ncer. n.J: {from fence.] One who teaches or praclifes the 
ufe of weapons, or fcience of defence. 

Calmnefs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets ; 

As cunningyWrr fuffer heat to tire. Herbert. 

A nimbi efencer will put in a thruft fo quick, that the foil 
will be in your bofom when you thought it a yard off. Digby. 
FVncible. adj. [fromfence.] Capable of defence. Addifon. 
Fe ncingmaster. n.f. [fence and majlcr.] One who teaches 
the ufe of weapons. 

Fe'ncingschool. n.f. [fence and feboo!.] A place in which 
the ufe of weapons is taught. 

If a man be to prepare"his fon for duels, I had rather mine 
(hould be a good wreftler than an ordinary fencer, which is 
the mod a gentleman can attain to, unlefs he will be con- 
irantly in the fencmgfchool, and every day exercifing. Locke. 
To Fe no [from ie end.] To keep off; to (hut out. 
b P read with draw the bedding of thy fold. 

With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryden's Virgil. 
To Fend „. To difpute; to (Lift off a charge. 

The dexterous management of terms, and being able to 
fend and prove with them, paffes for a great part of leamimr • 
but it is learning diftindt from knowledge. £ Cf |/ 

Fe'nder. n.f [from fend] 6 

'■ romilSt ,t r W e M 

\trr e hu ° r h “ ng * d,e ° f a fti i>»os 

Fenera'tion. n.f [faeneratio, Latin.] Ufury ; the gain of 
intereft; the practice of increafingmoney by leading. 

hare figured not only pufilanimity and timidity from 
its temper, but feneration and ufury from its fecundity and 
^fetation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, TTl n 

Th\ E h EK - k f [fm Gracum ' kti"-] A plant! 

it hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe ernoalpm^nh 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a nod fom k 
plam, (hapedlikeahorn, and full of feeds * 

rhomboid or kidney-fhaped. f<>r the m f P art 

i 

A faVry odour blown, more pleas’d my f en fe ‘ 

Th» fael! of f^cdf/W, c P r the 

leJMl'X/TlZ f h m " k * 

I*e nnelciant. n.f A nlanr 
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It ha;1‘ a large fucculent milky root: the ftalks are fpongy, 
*nd filled with pith: the flower*; con lift of many leaves, ex¬ 
panded in form of a rofe, growing in an umbel: each flower 
is fuccceded by two large oviil-lhaped flat feeds, which are 
very thin, and turh black when ripe ; the leaves are like thofe 
of fennel Milter. 

FeNny. aij. [front fen.] 

i . Marfhy ; boggy 5 moorifh. 

Driving in of piles is ufed for ftone or brick houfes, and 
that only where the ground proves fenny or moorifh. Moxon. 

The hungry crocodile, and hiding fnake, 

Lurk in the troubl’d dream and fenny brake. Prior. 

e. Inhabiting the marfh. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake. 

In the caudron boil and bake. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Fk'nnystOnes. n.f A plant. 

FeNsucked. adj. [ fen and fuck.] Sucked out of marfhes. 

1 nfect her beauty, 

You fcnfuck'd fogs, drawn by the pow’rful fun. Sh. K. Lea’ . 

FE'OD n.f. [ feodum , low Latin.] Fee; tenure. Diet. 

Fe'odal. adj. [feodal, French, from feod.] Held from another. 

Fe'odary. n f [from feodum , Latin.] One who holds his 
eftate under the tenure of fuit and fervice to a fuperiour 
lord. Hanmcr. 

To FEOFF v. a. [fief fiffer, French; feoffare, low Latin.] 
To put in pofleflion ; to invert with right. 

Feoffee, n.f. [feoffqtus, Latin; fiejfe, French.] One put 
in pofleflion. 

T he :ate earl of Defmoml, before his breaking forth into 
rebellion, conveyed fecretly all his lands to feoffee in truft, in 
hope to have cut off her majefly from the efeheat of his 
lands. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Fe'offer. n f. [ feffator , low Latin ] One who gives pof- 
feflion of anything. See Feoffment. 

Fe'offment. n.f. [feoffamentum, Latin.] The aft of grant¬ 
ing pofleflion. 

Any gift or grant of any honours, caftles, lands, or other 
immoveable things, to another in fee-fimple, that is, to him 
and his heirs for ever, by the delivery of feifin of the thing 
given : when it is in writing, it is called a deed of feoffment ; 
and in every feoffment the giver is called the feoffor, feoff at or, 
and he that receivcth by virtue thereof the feoffee, feoffatus. 
The proper difference between a feoffor and a donor is, that 
the feoffor gives in fee-fimple, the donor in fee-tail. Cowel. 

The aft of parliament cut off and fruftrated all fuch con¬ 
veyances as had, by the fpace of twelve years before his rebel¬ 
lion, been made; within the compafs whereof the fraudulent 
feoffment of others, his accomplices and fellow traytors, were 
contained. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Fera'city. n.f. [feracitas, Lat.] Fruitfulnefs; fertility. .D/#. 

Fe'rai.. adj. [ feralis, Latin.] Funereal; mournful; deadly. 

DieS?. 

Fkria'tion. n.f [feriati , Lat.] The aft of keeping holi¬ 
day ; ccflation from work. 

As though there were 2ny feriation in nature, this feafon is 
commonly termed the phyficians vacation. Brtrwsfs Vutg. Err. 

FE'RINE. adj. [ferinus, Latin ] Wild; favage. 

The only difficulty that remains is touching thofe ferine, 
noxious, and untameable hearts; as lions, tygers, wolves and 
bears. Male’s Origin of Mankind. 

Feri'neness. n.f. [from ferine.] Barbarity; favagenefs; 
wildncfs. 

A ferine and neceflitous kind of life, a convcrfation with 
thofe that wire fallen into a barbarous habit of life, would 
affimilate the next generation to barbarifm and ferintnefs. Hale. 

Fe'rity. n.f. [ feritas , Latin.] Barbarity; cruelty; wild¬ 
ncfs , favagenefs 

He reduced him from the mod abjeft and flupid ferity to 
his fenfes, and to fober reafon. Woodward s Natural Mi/lory. 

ToFERME'NT. v. a. [fcrrr.ento, Latin; fermenter, French.] 
To exalt or rarify by inteftine motion of parts. 

Ye vig’rous fwains ! while youth ferments your blood. 

And purer fpirits fwell the fprightly flood, 

Now range the hills, the thickcft woods befet. 

Wind the fhrill horn, or fpread the waving net. Pope. 

ToFermf.'nt. v. n. To have the parts put into inteftine 
motion. 

Fe'rmekt. n.f. [ferment, French; fermentum, Latin.] 

1. That which caufes inteftine motion. 

The feincn puts female- into a fever, upon impregnation; 
and all animal humours which poifon, are putrefy ingferments. 

Moyer on the Humours. 

Subdue and cool the ferment of defire. Rogers’s Sermons. 

a. The inteiline motion ; tumult. 

Fermentable, adj. [from ferment.] Capable of fermen¬ 
tation. 

FermrNtal. adj. [from ferment.] Having the power to 
caufe fermentation 

Cucumbers, being watcrifli, fill the veins with crude and 
windy ferofities, that contain little fait or fpirit, and debilitate 
the vital acidity and fermcntal faculty of the ftomach. Br.wn. 

Feu.uenta'tion. n.f. [ fermentatio , Latin. ] A flow 


motionof the intertine particles of a mixt body, arifing 
ufuatiy from the operation of fome active acid matter, which 
rarifics, exalts, and fubtilizcs the foft and fulphureous par¬ 
ticles ; as when leaven or yelt rarities, lightens, and ferments 
bread or wort, See And this motion differs much from that 
ufually called ebullition or effei vefcence, which is a violent 
boiling and flruggllng between an acid and an alkali, when 
mixed together. Harris. 

The juice of grapes, after fermentation, will yield a fpiritus 
ardent. Boyle. 

A man, bv tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into 
exprefiions, gives them a new kind of fermentation ; which 
works them into a finer body, and makes them much clearer 
than they weie before. Collier of Mriendjhip. 

The fap, in fluent dance, 

And lively fermentation, mounting, fpreads 

All this innumerous colour’d (cent of things. Thcmfon. 

Ferme'ntative. adj. [from ferment.] Caufing fermenta¬ 
tion ; having the power to caufc fermentation. 

Aromatical fpirits deftroy by their fermentative heat. Arbuth. 

FERN. n.J. [yeajm, Saxon.] A plant. 

The male fern is common on the Humps of trees in woods, 
and on the banks of ditches : the leaves are formed of a num¬ 
ber of fmall pinnules, dentated on the edges, and fet clofe by 
one another on flender ribs. On the back of thefe pinnules 
are produced the feeds, fmall and extremely numerous. De- 
coftions of the root and diet-drinks have been ufed in chro- 
nick diforders and obftruftions. The country people eftccrti 
it a fovereign remedy for the rickets in children. Hid. 

Black was the ioreft, thick with beech it flood. 

Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn; 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of hearts were worn. 

Dryden’s sEneid. 

There are great varieties of fern in different parts of the 
world ; but they are feldom cultivated in gardens. Miller. 

Fe'rny. adj. [from fe>n.] Overgrown with fern. 

The herd fuffic’d, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to their foreft-lare. Dryden. 

Fero'cious. atlj. [ferox, Latin ; feroee, French ] 

1. Savage ; fierce. 

2. Ravenous; rapacious. 

The hare, that becometh a prey unto man, unto hearts and 
fowls of the air, is fruitful even unto fuperfetation ; but the 
lion and ferocius animal hath young ones but feldom, and but 
one at a time. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. e. 16, 

Smedley rofe in majefty of mud ; 

Shaking the horrors of his ample brows. 

And each ferocious feature grim with ooze. 

Pope’s Dunciad, b. ii. 

Fero'city. n.f. [feroeitas, Lat. fincite, Fr. from ferocious.] 
Savagenefs ; wildnefs; fiercencfs. 

An uncommon ferocity in my countenance, with the re¬ 
markable flatnefs of my nofc, and extent of my mouth, have 
procured me the name of lion. Addijons Guardian. 

Untaught, uncultivated, as they were 
Inhofpitable, full of Jero.ity. Phillips’s Briton. 

Fe'rreous. adi. [ferreus, Latin.] Irony; of iron. 

In the body of glals there is no ferreous or magnetical na¬ 
ture. Brown’s Vu gar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 

FE'RRET. n.f. [fused, Welfh ; fusel, French ; fesret, Dutch; 
viverra, Lat.] 

1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long fnout, ufed to catch 
rabbits. 

With what an eager earneftnefs fhe looked, having threat- 
ning not only in her ferret eyes, but while fhe fpokc her nofe 
feemed to threaten her chin. Sidney, b. ii. 

Cicero 

Looks with fuch ferret and fuch firy eyes. 

As we have feen him. Sha-ef eare’s Julius Cecfar. 

Coneys are deftroyed or taken either by ferrets or purfe- 
nets. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. A kind of narrow ribband. 

To Fe'rret. v. a. [from the noun ] To drive out of lurking 
places, as the ferret drives the coney. 

The archbifhop had ferreted him out of all his holds. Heylin. 

Fe'rrkter. n.f. [from ferret.] One that hunts another in 
his privacies. 

Fe'rriage. n.f [from ferry.] The fare paid at a ferry. 

Ferru'ginois. adj. [ ferrugineux, Fr. ferrugintns, Latin.] 
Partaking of the particles and qualities of iron. 

They are cold, hot, purgative, diuretick, ferruginous, fa- 
line, petrelying and bituminous Ray on the Creation. 

Fe'rrule. n.J. [from ferrvm, iron, Latin.] An iron ring 
put round any thing to keep it from cracking. 

The fingers ends are (Lengthened with nails, as we fortify 
the ends of our ftaves or forks with iron hoops or ferrules. Ray. 

To FE'RRY. v. a. [pa;-,an, to pafs, Saxon ; fobs, German, a 
paffage. Skinner imagines that this whole family of words 
may be deduced from the Latin vcho. I do not love Latin 
originals; but if fuch muft be fought, may not thefe words 
be more naturally derived from frri, to be carried?] Io 
carry over in a boat. 

Cymocles 
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Cymocles heard and faw. 

He loudly call’d to fuch as were aboard. 

The little bark unto the fhorc to draw*, 

And him to ferry over that deep ford, fairy Queers, b. ii. 
To Fe'rry. v. si. To pafs over water in a vcflel of carriage. 
Thence hurried back to fire. 

They ferry over this Lethsan found 

Both to and fro, their lorrow to augment. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
Fe' RV- n.f [from the verb.] 

j. A veffel of carriage; a velfel in which goods or paffengerg 
are carried over water. 

By this time was the worthy Gtlvott brought 
Unto the other fide of that wide ftrand. 

Where fhe was rowing, and for paffage fought: 

Him needed not long call, fhe foon to hand 

Her ferry brought. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 6 . 

There went a feryboat to carry over the king’s houfhold. 

2 Sa. xix. 18. 

Bring them with imagin’d f|)eed 
Unto the Trajeft, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. ShakeJ. Merchant of Venice. 

I went down to the river Brent in the ordinary ferny. Addif. 
2. The palliige over which the ferryboat paffes. 

Fe'rry man. n.f. [ferry and snesss.] One who keeps a ferry, 
one who for hire tranfports goods and pall’engers ovef the 
water. 

I part, mathought, the melancholy flood. 

With that grim ferryman, which poets write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. Shakef Richard Ilf. 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the 
dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks the 
ferryman of hell, and folemn ftories railed after him. Brown. 
Tlie grifly ferryman of hell deny’d 
jEneas entrance, ’till he knew his guide. RofiommOn. 

Perth, or forth. Common terminations are the fame as in 
Englifh an army ; coming from the Saxon word ryp». Gibfost. 
FE'RJ'ILE. adj. [fi, tile, French; fertilis , Latin.] 

1. Fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 

I had hope of France, 

As firmly as I hope for fertile England. Shakef. Henry VI. 

I have had a large, a fair, and a pleafant field; fo fertile, 
that it has given me two harvefts in a Summer. Dryden. 

I afk whether in the uncultivated wafte of America, left to 
nature, without any improvement, a thoufand acres yield the 
needy inhabitants as many conveniencies of life as ten acres 
of equally/^ land do in Devonfhire ? Lode. 

Y* evv the wide earth adorn’d with hills and woods, 

^ u t- n L h r r herds > and /^ /,7? b y hc r floods. Blackm. Creat. 

2. With of before the thing produced. 

The earth is fertile of all kind of grain. Camden’s Remains. 

1 his happy country is extreme! yfertile, as of thofe above, 
fo like wife of its productions under ground. IVo Award 

f-E rtileness. n.f. [from fertile.] ^Fruitfulnefs; fecundity 
J o Ferti litate. v. a. [from fertile.] To fecundate ; to 
fertilize; to make fruitful or productive. 

c!ufter°«f k WiU in ° ne day/rn/, 7 r, the whole racemation or 
clufter of eggs, which are not excluded in many weeks after, 
v / - Brow/s’s Vulgar Errours. h Iii 

F dLTr . L1T f Y ’. Latin. J Fecundity; abun- 

dance , fruitfulnefs; plenteoufnels. 

I will go root away 

1 he noifom weeds, that without profit fuck 

PnradifI aft"* f T 5 W, ' ol , efome fl ™ers. Shot. Rich. II. 
nbr 1 k* T' dd ,n beautv fertility; and thefe 

places had but a refemblancc thereof. Raleiph’s Hi/lorv 

th/i„j: nUndatIOn , s %V P t, through which the Nile flows/and 
the Indies owe their extraordinary/,,7,VI,y, an d thofe mirfhtv 

1 0 hvVriY izf CC aftC r V h ^ Wa r are withdrawn. IVofdw. 

ful - tum.b *1 ” a ‘fo* French ] To in.ikc fruit- 

""“"V *° ma ’ ce produQive; to fecundate 

FE-RVW. ,./r /OT ,„, 

J. rleat of mind; ardour; eagernefs. 

, Your diver 

D-d hangafaltfifl, on his hook, which he 

- ‘-a**- 

G«r ° na " l,JCl lo!l much » f fitfly™, toward, 


FES 

2: Hot in temper; vehement. 

They that are more fervent to difpute, be not always the 
mod able to determine. Hookerj 

3; Ardent in piety ; warm in zeal; flaming with devotion. 

This man being feriesst in the fpirit, taught diligehtly the 
things of the Lord. Mfis xviii. 25. 

So fpnke the fervent angel; but his zeal 
None fecotided as out of feafon judg’d, 

Or fingular and rafh. Milton’s Paradifc Lojfi, b. v. 

Let all enquiries into the myfterious points of theology be 
carried on with fervent petitions to God, that he would dif- 
pofe their minds to direft all their (kill td the piomotion of a 
good life. South’s Sermons. 

Fe’rventlv. adv. [fromfervent.] 

1. Eagerly ; vehemently. 

They all that charge did fervently apply, 

With greedy malice and importune toil. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

2. With pious ardour; with hojy zeal. 

E, aphras faluteth you, labouring fervently for you in 


prayers. 


Col. iv. 12. 
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J UW. IV* I 

He cares not how or what he fuffers, fo he fuffer well, and 
be the friend of Lbrill; nor where nor when he fuffers, fo he 
may do it frequently, ferve tiy, and acceptably. Taylor. 

FE'RVID. adj fervidus, Latin J 

1. Hot; burning; boiling. 

2. Vehement; eager; zealous, 

Fer vi'dity. n.f. from fervid.] 

1. Heat. 

2. Zeal; paffion ; ardour. Did?. 

Fe'rvidness n.j. L from fervid.] Ardour Of m’nd; zeal; 

paffion. 

As to the healing of Malchus’s ear, in the aft of the meek 
lamb of God, it was a kind of injury done to him by the 
fervidhefs of M. Peter, who knew not yet what fpirit he was 
r-J/n _ ^ Beni ley’s Sermons. 

. LA. n.f. [ferule, Fr. from ferula, giant fennel, Lat.] An 
tnrtrument ofporreftion with which young fcholars are beaten 
on the hand : fo named becaufe anciently the ftalks of fennel 
were ufed for this purpofe. 

Thefe differ as much as the rod and ferula. Shaw’s Gramm. 
1 o Fe rule. v. a. To chaftife with the ferula. 

Fe'rvour. n.f. [fervor, Latin ; ferveur , French.] 

1. Heat; warmth. 

Were it an undeniable truth that an effeftual fervour pro¬ 
ceeded from this ftar, yet would not the fame determine the 
opinion. Brown 1 Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Like bright Aurora, whofe refulgent ray 
Foretells the fervour of enfuing day. 

And warns the fhepherd with his flocks retreat 
I 0 leafy fhadows, from the threatned heat. IVailer. 

J hefe filver drops, like morning dew, 

F oretell the ferveur of the day ; ° 

So from one cloud foft fliow’rs we view, 

And blurting lightnings burft away. p c r e . 

2. Heat of mind ; zeal; ardour of devotion. 1 ‘ 

e .° 1 d, ; ) . US f ic nced / ^ve been to abolifh that which aU 

as mth I? 6 ma ">' a - c - withou£ reafon C ° g^at 

Semfro n m yeS ° im r al mcn a PP ear 'ufficient to clear 

al1 b,a . m r e i* ifh Proceedings, if in fervour of zeal 
they had removed fuch things. Hooker, b. iv. fi , 4 . 

Haply dcfpair hath feiz’d her ; 

Or, wing d withyirt, of her love, fhe’s flown 

Theiewmbfir 0 ! ,mUS - • r & akef; cards Cymbeline. 
a at in a few ages more, jewels of 

the g reatcft vaIue in Europe, if the demotion of i princes 

Fescue n F fv ***&> R "™rks on Italy. 

££* - * 

For fueb 1 m hoW , ma,,1 - v pafEons^ughttomovc; 

h or fuch as cannot think, can never love; 

And fincc they needs will judge the poet’s art, 

T&z pm - D ^- 

Difdain not Jejeli or poor vech to fow, 

'" Kik “ mvc - u * y ‘ n,g - c ~r- 

girdle, Hilling' Sc'/rd “ bMd ” 

middle: if thciv be dLL P ‘ h ° cfcij: ft*eon over the 

«. h en,” S ',hei;r 3 ^ 

Of eight. ungary bears argent and gules barry 

To Fb'ster. v ts T IT. Y> • Fea ham on Blazoning. 

r en “’ *« 

How 
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Hooker, b. i. 


F E T 

Mo\v Ihould our fejlered fores be cured ? Hooktr, b. i. 

Inward corruption and infected fin, 

Not purg’d, not heal’d, behind remained Hill, 

And fejir ing fore did rankle yet within. Fairy Queen^ b. i. 

I have fome wounds upon me, and they fmart 
To hear themfelves remember’d. 

—.Well might they fejicr ’gainft ingratitude* 

And tent themfelves with death. Shakejpectre's Coriolanus. 

Mind that their fouls 
May make a peaceful and a fweet retire 
From off thefe fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
» Muft lie and fejicr. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

There was imagination, that between a knight whom 
the duke had taken into fome good degree of favour, and 
Felton, there had been ancient quarrels not yet well 
healed, which might perhaps be fsjlering in his breaft, and 
by a certain inflammation produce this effect. Wotton. 

Paffion, anger, and unkindnefs may give a wound that 
(hall bleed and fmart; but it is treachery only that makes it 
fejhr. South's Sermons. 

FE'STINATE ad), [fejlinatus, Latin.] Hafty* hurried. A 
word not in ufe. 


F E T 

Of feed-pearl* ere fhe bath’d her there 
Was known as black as jer. Draytons 

To FETCH, v. a. preter. fetched-, anciently/c/, unlefs it rather 
came from To fet. [peccan, perran, Saxon.] 

1. To go and bring. 

They have devis’d a mean 
How he her chamber-window will afeend. 

And with a corded ladder fetch her down. Shakefpearet 
Wc will take men to fetch victuals for the people. Judg. xx. 
Go to the flock, and fetch me from thence tw o kid goats. 

Gen. xxvii. 9. 

The feat of empire, where the Irifh come. 

And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. Waller. 

Draw forth the monfters of th’ abyfs profound. 

Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Pope’s EJf. on Mam 

2. To derive* to draw. 

On, you nobleft Englilh, 

Whofe blood is fetch from fathers of war-proof. Sh. H. V. 

3. To ftrike at a diftance. 

The conditions of weapons, and their improvements, are 
the fetching afar off * for that outruns the danger* as it is feen 
in ordnance and mulkets. Bacon's Effays. 


Advife the duke, where you are going, to a moft feflinate 4 - To bring to any ftate by fome powerful operation. 


preparation : we are bound to the like. Shakef. King Lear. 

Fe'stiNately. adv. [from feflinate. ] Haftily * fpeedily; 
with fpeed. Not in ufe. 

Take this key * give enlargement to the fwain* and bring 
him fejlinately hither. Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 

Festin a'tion. n.f [ fejlinatioy Latin.] Hafte; hurry. 

FESTIVAL, ad), [fejlivus, Latin. ^ Pertaining to feafts* 
joyous. 

He appeared at great tables, and fejiival entertainments. 


In fmells we fee their great and fudden eft’edl in fetching 
men again, when they fwoon. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

At Rome any of thofe arts immediately thrives, under the 
encouragement of the prince, as may b a fetched up to its per- 
fedlion in ten or a dozen years, which is the work of an age 
or two in other countries. Addifon on Italy. 

To draw within any confinement or prohibition. 

General terms may fufficiently convey to the people what 
our intentions are, and yet not fetch us within the compafs of 
the ordinance. Sanderfon. 


that he might frianifeft his divine charity to men. Attcrbury. 

Festival, n.f. Time of feall* anniverfary-day of civil or 6. To produce by fome kind of force. 

religious joy. " Thefe ways, if there were any fecret excellence among 


religious joy. 

So tedious is this day. 

As is the night before fome fejiival. 

To an impatient child that hath new robes. 

And may not wear them. Shakef. Romeo and Juliet. 

Th’ invited fillers with their graces blcft 
Their fejlivals. _ Sandys. 

The morning trumpets fejiival proclaim’d 
Through each high ftreet. Milton's Agonijles. 

Follow, ye nymphs and Ihepherds all* 

Come celebrate this fejiival ^ 

And merrily fing, and fport, and play; 

For ’tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Granville. 


them, would fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to ad¬ 
vance itfelf by. Milton on Education. 

An human foul without education is like marble in the 
quarry, which {hews none of its beauties ’till the /kill of the 
polilher fetches out the colours. Addifon's Spectator. 

To perform any excurfion. 

I’ll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affedtions ; though the king 
Hath charg’d you fhould not fpeak together. Shak. Cymbcl. 

When evening grey doth rife, I fetch my round 
Over the mount, and all this hollow ground. Milton. 
To come to that place they muft fetch a compafs three miles 
on the right hand through a foreft. Knolles’s Hijlory. 


By facrifice of the tongues they purged away whatever , 

they had fpoken amifs during the fejiival. Notes on the Odyjfey. 8. To perform with fuddennefs or violence. 

The fjlival of our Lord’s refurredtion we have celebrated, Note a wild and wanton here 

and may now confider the chief confequence of his refurrec- 
tion, a judgment to come. Alter bury’s Sermons. 

Fe'stive. adj. [fejlivus, Latin.] Joyous* gay* befiting a 
feaft. 


The glad circle round them yield their fouls 
To fejlive mirth and wit that knows no gall. Thomfon. 

Festi'vity. n.f. [fejlivitas, Latin, from fejlive .] 

1. Feftival; time of rejoicing. 

The daughter of Jcphtha came to be worfhipped as a deity, 
and had an annual fejlivity obferved unto her honour. Brovin. 

There happening a great and folemn fejlivity , fuch as the 
fheep-fhearings ufed to be, David condefcends to beg of a rich 
man fome fmall repaft. South. 

2. Gaiety ; joyfulncls * temper or behaviour befitting a feaft. 

To thofe perfons there is no better inftrument to caufe the 
remembrance, and to endear the affedlion to the article, than 
the recommending it by fejlivity and joy of a holyday. Taylor. 

Fe'stoon. n.f. \fejln, trench.] In architedlure, an orna¬ 
ment of carved work in the form of a wreath or garland of 
flowers, or leaves twilled together, thickeft at the middle, 
and fufpended by the two extremes, whence it hangs down 
perpendicularly. Harris. 

Fe'stucike. ad). [fejluca , Latin, ] Straw-colour between 
green and yellow. 

Therein may be dilcovercd a little infedl of a fejlucine or 
pale green, refembling a locuft or grafhopper. Brown. 

Festu'cous. adj. [fejluca, Latin.] Formed of ftraw. 

We fpeak of ftraws, or fejlucous divifions, lightly drawn 
over with oil. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Fet. v- a. To fetch * to go and bring. 

Get home with thy fewel, made ready to fet. 

The fooner the eafier carriage to get. Tuff. Husbandry. 

He in a chair was fet. 

Tolling and turning them withouten end ; 

But for he was unable them to fet, 

A little boy did on him ftill attend. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jchoiakim, who 
flew him with thefword. Jer. xxvi. 23. 

Fet. n.f. [I fuppofe from fait , French, a part or portion.] 
A piece. 

The bottom clear, 

Now laid with many a fet 


Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. Shakef. 
The fox fetched a hundred and a hundred leaps at a delicious 
duller of grapes. L'EJlrangt. 

Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that loft her 
beauty by the fmall-pox, fhe fetches a deep figh. Addifon. 

9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 

Mean time flew our Ihips, and llreight we fetcht 
The fyrens ifle * a fpleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chapman. 

It needs not thy belief. 

If earth, induftrious of herfelf, fetch day 

Travelling Eall; and with her part averfe 

From the fun’s beam, meet night * her other part 

Still luminous by his ray. Milton’s Paradije L ojl, b, viii. 

The hare laid himfelf down, and took a nap * for, fays he, 

I can fetch up the tortoife when 1 pleafe. L'Ejirange. 

10. To obtain as its price. 

During fuch a ftate, filvcr in the coin will never fetch as 
much as the filver in bullion. Locke. 

To Fetch, v. n. To move with a quick return. 

Like a Ihifted wind unto a fail. 

It makes die courfe of thoughts to fetch about. Shakefpeare. 
Fetch, n.f. [from the verb.] A ftratagem by which any 
thing is indiredlly performed ; by which one thing feems in¬ 
tended and another is done * a trick ; an artifice. 

An envious neighbour is eafy to find. 

His cumberfome fetches are fcldom behind : 

His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can; 

His purpofe once gotten, a pin for thee than. Tuff. Hujband. 
It is a fetch of wit * 

You laying theTe flight fullics on my fon. 

As ’twere a thing a little foil’d i’ th’ working. Shak. Hamlet. 

But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 

Streight call about to over-reach 

Th’ unwary conqu’ror with a fetch. Hudibras, p- »• 

With this fetch he laughs at the trick he hath plaid me. Still- 
The fox had a fetch in’t. L'Ejirange, Fab. 42. 

From thele inftanccs and fetches 
Thou mak’ft of horfes, clocks and watches. 

Quoth 
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F E V 

Quoth Mat, thou fecm’ft to mean _ _ 

That Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 

Fe'tcher. n.f [from fetch.] One that fetches any thing. 

FETID. adj. \faiidusi Latin* fttidc, F'r.] Stinking* ran¬ 
cid * having a"fmeli ftrong and oftenfive. 

Moft putrefadlions are of an odious fmcll; for they fmeli 
either fetid or mouldy. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

In the moft ft ye re orders of the church of Rome, thofe who 
praclife abftinencc, feel after it fetid hot crudlations. Arbuth. 

Plague, fierceft child of Ncmefis divine, 

Defcends from Ethiopia’s poifon’d woods. 

From ftifled Cairo’s filth and fetid fields. Thomfen’s Summer. 

Fe'Tidness. n.f [from fetid.] The quality of {linking. 

Fe'tlock. n.f [feet and lock.] A tuft of hair as big as the 
hair of the mane that grows behind the paftern-joint of many 
horfes: horfes of a low fizc have fcarce any fuch tuft. 

Farrier’s Diet. 

Their wounded deeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 

Yerk out their armed heels at their dead matters. Sh. H. V. 

White were the fetlocks of his feet before. 

And on his front a fnowy ftar he bore. Dryd. V r rg. /En. 

Fe'tor. n.f [feetor, Latin.] Allink* aftench* a ftrong 
and ofFenfive fmcll 

'F he fetor may difeover itfelf by fweat and humour Brown. 
When the fymptoms are attended with a fet.r of any kind, 
fuch a difeafe will be cured by acefcent fubftances, and 
none better than whey. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

FE' ITER. n.f. It is commonly ufed in the plural fetters. 
[from feet * pert ere, Saxon.] Chains for the feet; chains by 
which walking is hindered. 

Dodlrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like ma¬ 
nacles on the right hand. Ecclof xxi- 19. 

Drawing after me the chains and fetters whereunto I have 
been thirteen years tied, I have by other mens errours failed. 

Raleigh’s Apology. 

Paflion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound. 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 

The wretch in Aonb\e fetters bound. 

Your potent mercy may releafe. Prior. 

I thought her pride 

Had broke your fetters, and aflur’d your freedom. A. Phill. 

To Fe'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind; to enchain* 
to fhackle * to tie. 

Neither her great worthinefs nor his own fuffering for her, 
could fetter his ficklenefs. Sidney. 

My confcience! thou art fetter'd 
More than my {hanks and wrifts. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a filken thread * 

Charm ach with air, and agpny with words. Shakefpeare. 
Doth a mailer chide his fervant becaufe he doth not come, 
yet knows that the fervant is chained and fettered, fo as he can¬ 
not move l Bramhall againjl Hobbes. 

A chain which man to fetter man has made * 

By artifice impos’d, by fear obey'd. Prior. 

To Ff/ttle. v. n. [A cant word from feel] To do triflng 
bufinefs; to ply the hands without labour. 

When your matter is moft bufy in company, come in and 
pretend to fettle about the room * and if he chides, fay you 
thought he rung the bell. Swift’s Direfl. to the Footman. 

Fe'tos. n.f. [foetus, Latin.] Any animal in embrio * any 
thing yet in the womb * any thing unborn. 

Nor are we at leifure to examine that paradox of Hippo¬ 
crates, which fome learned phyficians have of late revived, 
that the fetus refpires in the womb. * Boyle. 

Feud. n f [peahb, enmity, Saxon.] Quarrel; contention* 
oppoficion * war. 



and chcrifli inteftinc feuds and difeords in the ifle of Great 
Britain - c . .Addifon's Freeholder. 

Scythia mourns 

Our guilty wars, and earth’s remoteft regions 
rc/rmi fi^lf unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. Addifon’ s Cato. 

FEUDAL, adj [feudatis, low Latin.] Pertaining to fees, 
feus, or tenures by which lands are held of a luperiour lord. 
Feudal. u.J. Adependancc; fomething held by tenure- 
a fee * a f. u 0 1 ’ 

Wales, that was not always the feudal territory of England, 
having been governed by a prince of their own, had laws 
utterly ftrangc to the laws of England. Hale 

t eu'dator y. n. f. [(com feudal.] One who holds not in chief, 
but by fome conditional tenure from a fuperiour. 

I ne duke of Parma was reafonably well tempted to be 
true to that enterprise, by no lei's proniife than to be made a 
feudatary, v r beneficiary king of England, under the feignory 
in chiet of the pope, and the protection of the king of Spain! 
FF'VTD err t- , Bacon’s War with Spain. 

which'rh { French;/^, Latin.] A difeafe in 

which the body ,s violently heated, and the pulfc quickened, 


FEW 

6r in Which heat and cold prevail by turns. It is fometime^ 
continual, fometimes intermittent. 

Think’ll thou the firy fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? • 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? Shak. H. V. 

Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful/Err he fleeps well. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Should not a ling’ring/mr be remov’d, 

Becaufe it long has rag’d within my blood? D<yden. 

He had never dreamed in his life* ’rill he had thfe fever he 
was then newly recovered of. Locke. 

To Fev '.r. v. a. [from the noun.] To put ifito 2 fever. 

The white hand of a lady fever thee! 

Shake to look on’t. Sbakepeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Fe'veret. n.f. [from feuer.] A flight fever; febricula'. 

A light fevetet, of an old quartan ague, is not a fufficient 
excufe for non-appearance. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

Fe'verfew. n.f. [febris and fugo, Latin.] 

It has a fibrofe root: the leaves are conjugated, and divided 
Into many fegments : the cup of the flower is Iquamofc and 
hemifpherical: the flowers grow in an umbel upon the top of 
the {talks, and the rays oi the flower are generally white. 
The fpecies are nine ; but the firft, called common feverfew* 
is the fort ufed in medicine, and is found wild in many parts 
of England* but is, however, cultivated in medicinal gar¬ 
dens. Miller. 

Fe'verish. adj. [from fever.] 

1. Troubled with a fever. 

To other climates beafts and birds retire, 

And feverijh nature burns in her own fire. Creech. 

When an animal that gives fuck turns feverijh, that is, its 
juices more alkaline, the milk turns from its native genuine 
whitenefs to yellow. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. Tending to a fever. 

A feverijh diforder difabled me. Swift to Pope. 

3. Uncertain* inconftant; now hot, now cold. 

We tofs and turn about our feverijh will. 

When all our eafe muft come by lying ftill * 

For all tbe happinefs mankind can gain. 

Is not in pleafure, but in reft from paim Dryd. Ind. Etnp. 

4. Hot* burning. 

And now four days the fun had feen our woes, 

Four nights the moon beheld th’ mediant fire* 

It feem’d as if the Iters more fickly rofe. 

And farther from the feverijh North retire. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

Fe'verishness. n.f. [from feverijh.] A flight diforder of the 
feverilh kind. 

Fe'verous. adj. [fievreux-fe, French, from fever.] 

1. Troubled with a fever or ague. 

Thou mad’ll thine enemies {hake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

2. Having the nature of a fever. 

All fev'rous kinds, 

Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 

It hath been noted by the ancients, that fouthern winds, 
blowing much, without rain, do caufe a feverous difpofition of 
the year; but with rain, not. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Fe'very. adj. [from fever.] Difeafed with a fever. 

O Rome, thy head 

Is drown’d in fleep, and all thy body fev’ry. B. Johnf Catil. 

FE'U/LLAGE. n. f. [French.] A bunch or row of leaves. 

I have done Homer’s head; and I inclofe the outline, that 
you may determine whether you would have it fo large, or 
reduced to make room for fcuillage or laurel round the oval. 

Jervas to Pope. 

FE'UILLEMORT. n.f. [French.] The colour of a faded 
leaf, corrupted commonly to phiiemot. 

Ft- uterer. n.f. A dogkeeper: perhaps the cleaner of the 
kennel. 

FEW. adj. [peo, peopa, Saxon * fua, Danifh.] 

1. Not many * not in a great number. 

We are left but few of many. Jer. 

So much the thirft of honour fires the blood; 

So many would be great, fo few be good * 

For who would virtue for herfelf regard. 

Or wed without the portion of reward ? Dryd. Juvenal. 

On Winter fcas wc fewer ftorms behold. 

Than foul difeafes that infedl the fold. Dryden’s Virg. Geor. 
Men ha vefewer or more fimple ideas from without, accord¬ 
ing as the objedls they converfe with afford greater or lefs 
variety. Lo -ke 

Th c fewer ftill you name, you wound the more* 

Bond is but one, but Harpax is a (core. Pofes Her. Imitat. 
Flirty is the madnefs of many, for the gain of a few. Swht. 
The imagination of a poet is a thing fo nice and delicate, 
that 1: is no eafy matter to find out images capable of giving 

1 ° °" C of the J fW > who, in any age, have come up 
to that charadtcr. n>;, . » 

2. Sometimes elliptically * not many words. ° °^' 

To anfwer both allegations at once, the verv fubftancc of 
that they contain is in few bur this Hooker, b v f. 22 
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So having faid, he thus to Eve in feu): . 

Say, woman, what is this which thou haft done i Miltcn. 
J'hus J uniter in few unfolds the charge. Dryden s /tn. 
The firm rcfolve I here in few difclofe. Popes Odyjjey. 

JVwel. n.f. [feu, French. ] Comhuftible matter ; ma¬ 
terials for keeping fire : a? firewood, coal. 

If a fpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling even 
Where the wood was green, and fartheft off from any inclina¬ 
tion unto furious attempts, mull not the peril thereof be 
greater in men, whofe minds arc as fay fewel, apt be, ore-hand 
unto tumults, feditions and broils ? Hooker, Dc .nation. 

Others may give the fewel or the fire; 

But they the breath, that makes the flame, infpire. Denham. 

A known quantiry of fewel, all kindled at once, will caufc 
water to boil, which being lighted gradually will never be 
able to do it. _ f /Utleys Sermons. 

To Fe\vel. v. a. [from the noun.] To feed with fewel. 

Never, alas ! the dreadful name. 

That fewels the infernal flame. Cowley. 

Fe'wness. n.f. [hornfew.] 

1. Paucity-, fmalncfs of number. 

Thefe, byreafon of their fewnefs, I could not diftmguifh 
from the numbers of the reft with whom they are embodied. 

Dryden’s Preface to the Hind and Panther. 

2. Paucity of words ; brevity; concifenefs. 

Fewnefs and truth, ’tis thus. Sbakefi Meaj.for Meafure. 
To Fey. v. a. [veghen, Dutch.] To cleanfe a ditch of mud. 
Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field. 

That all a dry Summer no water will yield. 

By feying and catting that mud upon heaps, 

Commodities many the hufbandman reaps. Tuff. Husband. 
FIB. n.f [A cant word amona children.] A lye; a falfehood. 
Dcftroy his fib or fophiftry ; in vain, , 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. Pope s Epifills. 

I fo often lie. 

Scarce Harvey’s felf has told more fibs than I. Pope. 

To Fib. v.n. [from the noun.] To lie; to tell lyes; to fpeak 

falfcly. . 

If you have any particular mark, whereby one may know 
when you fib , and when you fpeak truth, you had belt tell it 
me; Arbuthmt’s Hi/lory of John Bull. 

Fi'bber. n.f. [from fib.] A teller of fibs. 

Fi'BRE. n.f. [fibre, Fr. fibra, Latin.] A fmall thread or 
firing ; the firft conftituent parts of bodies. 

Now Aiding ftreams the thirfty plants renew, 

And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 

2. A fibre , in phyfick, is an animal thread, of which there arc 
different kinds: fome are foft, flexible, and a little elaftick; 
and thefe are either hollow, like fmall pipes, or fpongious and 
full of little cells, as the nervous and Hefty fibres: others are 
more folid, flexible, and with a ftrong elafticity or fpnng, as 
the membranous and cartilaginous fibres: and a third fort are 
hard and flexible, as the fibres of the bones. Now of all thofe 
fome are very fenfible, and others deftitute of all fenfe: fome 
fo very fmall as not to be eafily perceived; and others, on the 
contrary, fo big as to be plainly feen; and molt of them, 
when examined with a microfcope, appear to be compofed of 
ftill fmaller fibres: thefe fibres firft conftitute the fubftance of 
the bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, 
arteries and mufcles And again, by the various texture and 
different combination of fome or all of thofe parts, the more 
compound organs are framed ; fuch as the lungs, ftomach, 
liver, legs and arms, the fum of all which make up the 

body. , _ - %" nc y- 

My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 

And every flackcn’d fibre drops its hold. 

Like nature letting down the fprings of life : 

The name of father awes me ftill. D>yd Spamjh Fryar. 
Fi'brm. n. f. [ fibrille, French.] A fmall fibre or firing. 

The mufcles confift of a number of fibres, and each fibre 
of an incredible number of little fibrils bound together, and 
divided into little cells. Cheyne’sl bin Princ. 

FYbrous. adj. [fibreux, French, from fibre.] Compofed of 

fibres or ftamina. ... 

The difference between bodies fibrous and bodies vifcous is 
plain; for all wool and tow, and cotton and filk, have a 
greedinefs of moifture. Bacon s Natural Htfiory. 

I faw Petia-us’ arms employ’d around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground ; 

This way and that he wrench’d th c fibrous bands, 

The trunk wa* like a fapling in his hands. Dryden. 

The fibrous and folid parts of plants pafs unaltered through 
the inteftines. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

FI'BILL A. n f. [Latin.] The outer and letter bone of the 
le<r, much fmaller than the tibia: it lies on the outfide of the 
Jegr; and its upper end, which is not fo high as the knee, rc- 
cetves the lateral knob of the upper end of the tibia into a 
fmall finus, which it has in its inner fide. Its lower end is 
received into the fmall finus of the tibia, and then it extends 
into a large proccfs, which forms the outer ankle. Hputncy. 
Fl'CKLE. ad;. [ pcol, Saxon.] 

i. Changeable; unconftant; irrefolute; wavering; unfteady; 
* mutable; changeful; without fteady adherence. 
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Remember where we are. 

In France amonglt a fi.kle wavering nation. Shak. Hen. VI. 

A Have, whofe eafy borrow’d pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows. Shak. K. Lear. 

Or likell hovering dreams. 

The fickle penfioners of Morpheus’ train. Milton, 

They know how fickle common lovers are ; 

Their oaths and vows are cautioufly believ’d ; 

For few there are but have been once deceiv’d. Dryden. 

We in vain the fickle fex purfue. 

Who change the conftant lover for the new. Prior. 

2 . Not fixed ; fubjea to viciflitude. 

He would be loth 

Us to abolift; left the adverfary 
Triumph, and fay, fickle their ftate, whom God 
Moil favours! Milton s Paradfe Lojl, b. ix. 

Fi'ckleness. n. f. [from fickle.] Inconftancy ; uncertainty; 

unfteadinefs. . _ . r , 

Neither her great worthinefs, nor his own lutiering for her, 
could fetter his fick/enejs ; but, before his marriage-day, he bad 
taken to wife that Baccha of whom fte complained. Sidney. 
Beware of fraud, beware of fickleness. 

In choice and change of thy dear loved dame. Fairy Queen. 

I am a foldier, and unapt to weep, 

Or to exclaim on fortune’s ficklenefs. ShaieJ. Henry VI. 
Inftability of temper ought to be checked, when it dif- 
pofes men to wander from one fcheme of government to 
another, fince fuch a ficklenefs cannot but be attended with 
fatal confequences. Addifon’s Freeholder, N . 25. 

Whether out of ficklenefs or defign I can t tell, I found 
that what fte liked one day fte difiiked another. Addifin. 
Fi'cicly. adv. [from fickle.] Without certainty or liability. 

Do not now. 

Like a young wafteful heir, mortgage the hopes 
Of godlike majelly on bankrupt terms. 

To raife a prefent pow’r that’s fickly held 
By the frail tenure of the people’s will. Southern. 

FJ'CO. n.f [ Italian. ] An aft of contempt done with the 
fingers, exprefling a fig for you. 

Having once recovered his fortrefs, he then gives the pet 
to all that his adversaries can by fiegc, force, or famine at¬ 
tempt againft him. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Fi'ctile. adj. [fiailis, Latin.] Moulded into form; manu¬ 
factured by the potter. , , 

The caufe of fragility is an impotency to be extended; 
and therefore Hone is more fragil than metal, and fo fiaut 
earth is more fragil than crude earth. Bacon's Nat. Htfiory. 
Fi'ction. n.f [ficlio, Latin ; fiaion, French.] 
j. The aft of feigning or inventing. 

If the prefence of God in the image, by a mere fitlnn ot 
the mind, be a fufficient ground to worfhip that image, is not 
God’s real prefence in every creature a far better ground to 

worfhip it! „ «"■*«** 

Fiaion is of the ettcnce of poetry, as well as of paintim,. 
there is a reftmblance in one of human bodies, things, and 
aClions, which arc not real; and in the other of a true ltory 
by a fiaion. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2 . The thing feigned or invented. 

If through mine ears pierce any confolations, 

By wife difeourfe, fweet tunes, or poets fiaiens’. 

If ought I ceafe thefe hideous exclamations. 

While that my foul, fte, fte lives in affliction. Sidney. 
So alfo was the fiaion of thofe golden apples kept by a 
dragon, taken from the ferpent, which tempted Evah. Kaletgo. 

3. A falfehood ; a lye. 

Ficiious adj [fiaus, Latin] Fictitious; imagiqary; 1 
vented. A word coined by Prior. 

With fancy’d rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion man rdlrains, . 

And ftudy’d lines and fiaious circles draws. ‘ 

FICTITIOUS, adj. [fiaitivs, Latin.] 

1. Counterfeit; falfe; not genuine. 

Draw him ilriCUy fo. 

That all who view the piece may know 

He needs no trappings of fiaitious fame. Hrycten. 

2. Feigned ; imaginary. . j 

The human perfons are as fiaitious as the airy ones ; w 
Belinda refembles you in nothing but in beauty. v ’ 

2. Not real; not true. 

Milton, fenfible of this defect in the fubjea of his poern, 
brought into it two cha-radcrs of a ftadowy and fitlitious 
ture, in the perfons of fin and death, by which means e 
interwoven in his fable a very beautiful allegory. AddtJ «/»*• ■ 
Ficti'tiousl v. adv. [from fiaitious.] Falfely; coun 

Thefe pieces are fiaitioufiy fet down, and have no c°py ‘ n 
nature. brown's Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. • 

Fid. n.f. [fitta, Italian.] A pointed iron with which feame 
untwift their cords. , ***£. 

FFDDLE. n. f. [puelc, Saxon ; vedel, Dutch ; fidel, German, 
fidicula, Latin f ill, Erfc.] 

1. A ftringed inftrument of mufick ; a violin. j rt 
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In trials of muffed Ml th. judges did dot eroted iftjMs FrttLD. «./ [p*,, Saxon, JM, German , BOM j 

hitltheoerformer. Stilling feet. Ground not inhabited; not bu.lt on. 

b The adventure of the bear and fiddle Live with me, and be my love. 

Is fung; but breaks off in the middle. Hudibras. 
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She tried the fiddle all over, by drawing the bow over every 
part of the firings; but could not, for her heart, find where¬ 
about the tune lay. Addifin’s Guardian, N°. 98. 

ToFi'ddle. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
j. To play upon a fiddle. 

Themiftocles being defired at a feaft to touch a lute, he 
faid he could not fiddle, but he could make a fmall town a 
great city. Bacon’s Efifays. 

Others import yet nobler arts from France, 

Teach kings to fiddle, and make fenates dance. Pope. 
2. To trifle; to ftift the hands often, and do nothing, like a 
fellow that plays upon a fiddle. 

A cunning fellow obferved, that old Lewis had Hole away 

c . l _ C. V -». .-V. fa si it 1 rr onn tnrninnr fhp mart 


And we will ail the pleafure prove,. 

That hills and vallies; dale and field, _ 

And all the craggy mountains yield. Ralegh, 

Bv the civil law the corpfe of perfons deceafed were buried 
out of the city in the fields. Aylifft’s Par ergon. 

2 . Ground not enclofed. 

Field lands arc not exempted from mildews, not yet from 
fmut, where it is more than in inclofed lands. MortimA Hush. 
2. Cultivated traCt of ground. 

J Or great Ofiris, who firft taught the fwain 

In Pharian fields to fow the golden grain. Pope's Statius. 
4. The open country : oppofed to quarters. 

Since his majefty went im- the field, 

I have feen her rife from her bed -ha kef care's Macbeth. 


A cunning tellow ODiervca, mac oiu ncwis nau uum 1 nave iccu nu — 

part of the map, and faw him fiddling and turning the map, 5. The ground of battle, 
trying to join the two pieces together. Arbuth . H of J. Hull. What though th t fie. f h*..* loir, 

rnnks cannot abide what they iuftlv call fiddling work. All is not loft. 


trying to loin me wo picco iug«ua. ^ j . — b .-/—■ - ■ rrrei L- 

Good cooks cannot abide what they juftly call fiddling work, All is not loft. ' ' raradtjeLoft, b. 1. 

ce of time is fpent, and little done Swift. When a man is in the field, a .■<* ftill in fencing ra- 

' " Trifles. ther expofes him to the fvvord of his enemy than fecures liim 

<■— -- Locke. 


where abundance of time is fpent* 

Fi'ddlefaddle. ti.fi [A cant word.] . mu ..m. ™ .... ...— - .. 1 ... ----- 

She faid that their grandfather had a horfe ftot at Edgehill, from it. . _ Locke. 

md their uncle was at the fiege of Buda; witli abundance of 6. A battle ; a campaign ; the aClion of an army while it keeps 

? J J/.A J Jt- nohirp NI® a fiplrl 


and their 1- 

fiddlefaddle of the fame nature. Speaator , N°. 299. 

Fi'ddlefaddle. adj. Trifling; giving trouble* or making a 
bufllc about nothing. 

' She was a troublefome fiddlefaddle old woman, and fo cere¬ 
monious that there was no bearing of her. Arbuthn. J. Bull. 

Fi'ddi. er. n.f. [from fiddle.] A mufician ; one that plays 
upon the fiddle. 

Let no fawey fiddler prefume to intrude, 

Unlefs he is fern for to vary our blifs. Ben. Johnfon. 

Nero put the fiddlers to death, for being more ftiHul in the 
trade than he was. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Thefe will appear fuch chits in ltory, 

’Twill turn all politicks to jefts. 

To be repeated like John Dory, 

When fiddlers fing at feafts. Dryden. 

When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get. Swift. 

Fi'ddlestick. n.f. [fiddle and flick.] The bow and hair 
which a fiddler draws over the firings of a fiddle. 

His grifly beard was long and thick. 

With which he ftrung his fiddleflick. Hudibras , p. i. 

Fi'ddlestring. n.f. [fiddle and firing.] The firing of a 
fiddle ; that which makes the noife. 

A fiddlefiring, moiftened with water, will fink a note in a 
little time, and confequently mud be relaxed or lengthened 
one fixteenth. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Fidelity, n.f. [fidelitas, Latin ; fidelity French ] 

1. Honefly; veracity. 

The church, by her publick reading of the book of God, 
preached only as a witnefs5 now the principal thing required 
in a witnefs is a fidelity. Hooker , b. v. f. 19. 

2. Faithful adherence. 

They miftake credulity for fidelity. Clarke. 

ToFidge, lv. n. [A cant word.] To move nimbly and 

ToFi'dget. S irregularly. It implies in Scotland agitation. 

Tim, thou’rt the Punch to ftir up trouble in ; 

You wriggle, fidge, and make a rout, 

Put all your brother puppets out; 

Run on in a perpetual round. 

To tcaze, perplex, difturb, confound. Swift. 

Fidtj'cial. adj. [fiducia, Latin.] Confident; undoubting. 

Faith is cordial, and fuch as God will accept of, when it 
attords fiducial reliance on the promifes, and obediential fub- 
miffion to the commands. Hammond's Praa. Catech. 

Fiduciary, n.f. [fiduciarius, Latin.] 

1. One who holds any thing in truft. 

2. One who depends on faith without works. 

1 he fecond obftruiftive is that of the fiduciary, that faith 
is the only inftrument of his juftification ; and excludes good 

FiduwT C °J tTlbUUng a " y th ‘ ng t0Ward lt Hammond. 

i. Confident; fteady ; undoubting; untouched with doubt. 

* faith, whirh 1C rpnmrr»l _ 


the field. 

You maintain fevcral fa&ionsj 
And whilft a field fhould be difpatch’d and fought. 

You are difputingof yourgcner<ft Henry VT. 

7; A wide expanfe. 

The god a dearer fpace for heav’n rlciign’d ; 

Where fields of light and liquid ether flow, 

Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. Dryden. 

Afk of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove’s fatellites are lefs than Jove. Pope'sEff. cnMan. 

8. Space; compafs; extent. 

The ill-natured man gives himfelf a large field to expatiate 
in : he expofes failings in human nature. Addifon’s Speaator. 

I fhould epter upon a field too wide, and too much beaten, 
if I fhould difplay all the advantages of peace. Smalridge. 

Who can this field of mirades furvey. 

And not with Galen all in rapture fay. 

Behold a God, adore him and obey. B/ackmore’s Creation. 

9. The ground or blank fpace on which figures are drawn. 

Let the field or ground of the pidure be clean, light, and 
well united with colour. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

10. [In heraldry.] The furface of a fhield. 

Fi'elded. adj. [from field.]. Being in field of battle. 

Now, Mars, I pr’ythee, make us quick in work ; 

That we with fmoking fwords may march from hence. 

To help our fielded friends. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Field-basil, n. f. [field and bafil.] A plant with a labiated 
flower, confifling of one leaf, whofe upper lip is upright, 
roundifh, and generally fplit in two; but the beard, or under 
lip, is divided into three fegments: thefe flowers are difpofed 
in whorles round the ilalks, and are fucceeded by oblong 
feeds. Miller. 

Fi'eldbed. n. f. [field and bed.] A bed contrived to be fet up 
eafily in the field. 

Romeo, good-night; I’ll to my trucklebcd, 

This ficldbed is too cold for me to fleep. Shak. Rom.andjul. 

Fi'eldfare. n.f. [ pelb and pajian, to wander in the fields 1 
A bird. 

Winter birds, as woodcocks and fieldfares , if they come 
early out of the northern countries, with us fhew cold 
Winters. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 816. 

Fi eldmarshal. n.f. [field and marjhal. ] Commander of 
an army in the field. 

Fieldm use. n.f. [field and moufe.] A moufe that bur¬ 
rows in banks, and makes her houfe with various apart¬ 
ments. 

The f.eldmoufe builds her gamer under ground. Dryden. 
Fieldmtce are apt to gnaw their roots, and kill them in hard 
V inters. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Fi eldofficer. n. f [field and officer.] An officer whofe 
command in the field extends to a whole regiment: as the 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 


That faift, which is required of us TtZ f „ C ° lonel ’ '^tenant-colonel, and major. ° . 

produce in „ ,jB Mary th, ’cLjJ h“ *£££“£ Mi ^ ^ " nn0n uW ‘ 

vt ■: . . . brakes Preparation for Death. 't-u- u_/v_ ,- b , , . .. . 


revealed. 

2. Not to be doubted. 

tfthSr 3 Cai l r ely u° WhCrC Upon merc ,ovc and fiduciary 
S'!fu e ’ O? efsat . he ^ ow n home, where fte is exemplar!!? 


The bafla planting his ficldpieces upon the hills on the 
. North-fide, did from thence grievoufly annoy the defendants. 

Emiles s Hijlory ef the Turks. 


oDcuience, unlefs at her own home, where fhf ic 1 i r- , , Anolles s Hijlory cf the Turks 

Qeyai to hcrfelf in a high exa£t obedience H^vel’^oT^/t Fiend - »•/ pone,, Saxon, a foe.] J J 

FIEF. n.f. r fief. ; French 1 A fe*. ’ 111 Vc ' tfjf*' *• An enemy; the great enemy of mankind • fatan • 

held by fome tenure of a flpe. iour. * * ma,1 ° r } * poflbm ° n Tom is fol, ?^. ed b y thc ^ fiend. 'sLakejpeare's K Lear 

1 o il«in.v»,n.i_ rr .1 .... 2. Any inicrnal beinp-. ur ’ 


. - r a fuperiour. 

To the next realm fhc ilretch’d her fway, 
i- or pamture near adjoining lay, 

A plenteous province and alluring prey; 

A chamber of dependencies was fram’d, 

And the whole fief, in right of poetry, fte claim’d. Dryd 

,heir 


Any infernal being. 

What now, had I a body again, I could. 

Coming from hell; what fiends would wifh fhould be. 

And Hanmba 1 could not have wifh’d to fee. B. Johnf. Cat 
The hell-hounds, as ungorg’d with flefh and blood, 
Eurfue their prey, and feek their wonted food; 

I ^ fiend remounts his COurfer. Dryden's Thee, and Hen. 

O woman! 
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(3 woman ! woman! when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no foal-r fiend. Pope's Odyjfey. 

FIERCE, adj. [fieri French ; ftrox, Latin.] 

». Savagej ravenous; calily enraged. 

Thou hunted me as a fierce lion. 

2; Vehement in rage; eager of mifehief. 

Deftrudion enters in the treacherous wood, 

And vengeful daughter, fierce for human blood. 

Tyrants fierce, that unrelenting die 
With that the god. whofe earthquakes rock the ground, 
Fierce to Phceacia croft the vaft profound. Pope's Od.Jfey. 

3. Violent; outrageous . , 

Curfed be their anger, for it was fierce ; and their wrath, 
for it was cruel. Gen. xlix. 7. 

4. Paffionate ; angry ; furious. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumftantial branches, which 
Diftinclion {hould be rich in Shakefpeare s Cymbehne. 

A man brings his mind to be pofitive and fierce for politions 
whofe evidence he has never examined. Locke. 

5. Strong; forcible. 

The (hips, though fo great, are driven of fierce winds; 
yet are they turned about with a very fmall helm Ja. in. 2. 
Fi'ercEly. adv. [from fie- ce ] Violently ; funoufly. 

Battle join’d, and both Mesfier.ey fought, Shak. H. VI. 
The defendants, fiercely affailed by their enemies before, 
and beaten with tire great ordnance behind, were grievoufly 
diftrefled. Knolies's Hijiory of the Turks. 

The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it 
burn more fiercely , as fire fcorchcth in frofty weather, and fo 
furthcreth the confumption. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

Fierceness, n.f. [from fierce. ] 

l. Ferocity; favagenefs. ... ,. .. 

The fame defed of heat which gives a fiercenefs to our 
natures, may contribute to that roughnefs of our language. 

Swift's Letter to the Lord High Treafurer. 

t. Eagernefs for blood ; fury. 

Suddenly there came out of a wood a monltrous lion, with 
a {he-bear not far from him, of little lefs fiercenefs. Sidney. 

3 Quicknefs to attack ; keennefs in anger and refentment. 

X The Greeks arc ftrong, and fkilful to their (Length, 

Fierce to their (kill, and' to their fiercenefs valiant. Shakef. 

4. Violence; outrageous paflion. 

His pride and brutal fiercenefs I abhor; 

But fcorn your mean fufpicions of me more. Dryd. Aureng. 
Fierifa'cias. [In law.] A judicial writ, that lies at all 
times within the year and day, for him that has recovered in 
an adion of debt or damages, to the fheriff, to command 
him to levy the debt, or the damages of his goods, againft 
whom the recovery was had. Cowel. 

Fi'eriness. n.f [from fiery.] 
j. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony. 

The alhes, by their heat, their fierinefs , and their drynels, 
belong to the element of earth. Boyle. 

2. Heat of temper; intelledual ardour. 

The Italians, notwithftanding their natural fierinefs of tem¬ 
per, affed always to appear fober and fedate. Aduijon. 

Fi'ery. adj. [from fire.] 

I. Conftfting of fire. ... r „ 

Scarcely had Phoebus in the gloomy Ealt 
Yet harnclTcd his fiery footed team, 

Nc rear’d above the earth his flaming creft, 

When the laft deadly fmoak aloft did fteam. Fairy Queers. 

I know-, thou’dft rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph 
Than flatter him in a bower. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

t. Hot like fire. 

Hath thy fiery heart fo parcht thy entrails, 

That not a tear can fall for Rutland’s death ? Shak. H. vl. 

3. Vehement; ardent; adivc. 

Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king. Shakef. Rich. 111 . 

I drew this gallant head of war. 

And cull’d thef tjiery fpirits from the wmrld. 

To outlook conqueft, and to win renown 

Ev’n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shake]. A. John. 

4. pailionate ; outrageous ; eafily provoked. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke; 

How unremoveable, and fixt he is 

In his own courfe. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

r . Unreftrained ; fierce. 

Then, as I laid, the duke, great Bolmgbroke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery ltecd, 

Which his afpiring rider lecm’d to know, 

With flow but {lately pace kept on his.courfe. Shak. R. 11 . 

Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew'; 

Th’ audacious wretch four fiery courfers drew. Drydetf, 
6. Heated by fire. 

The fword which is made fiery doth not only ait, by rea- 
fon of the flvarpnefs which Amply it hath, but alfo burn by 
means of that heat which it hath from fire. Hooker , b. v. 54. 
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See! from the brake the whirring pheafant fprings, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 

Short is his joy; he feels rise fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. Pcp t . 
Fife. n.f. [ fifre , French.] A pipe blown to the drum; mi¬ 
litary wind-mufick. 

Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That make ambition virtue ! oh farewell! 

Farewell the neighing fteed and the Ihrill trump. 

The fpirit-ftii ring drum, th’ear-piercing^. Shak. Othello. 

Thus the gay vidirn, with frefh garlands crown’d. 

Pleas’d with the facred fife' s enlivening found. 

Through gazing crowds in folemd ftate proceeds. Phillips. 

Fi fteen, adj. [pyj^yne, Saxon.] hive and ten. 

I have dreamed and flept above fome fifteen years and 
more> Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

Fifteenth, adj. [ppceoSa, Sax ] The ordinal of fifteen; 
the fifth after the tenth. 

A fifteenth part of filver incorporate with gold, will not be 
recovered by any water of reparation, except you put a greater 
quanty of filver to draw up the lefs. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

London fends but four burgeffes to parliament, although 
it bear the fifteenth part of the charge of the whole nation in 
all publick taxes and levies. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

FIF'T H. adj. [ pF*a, Saxon.] 

1. The ordinal of five; the next to the fourth. 

With fmiling afped you ferenely move. 

In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. Dryden. 

Juft as I wilh’d, the lots were call on four, 

Myfelf the fifth. Pope’s Odyjfeyyb ix. 

z. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for the part which they 
exprefs: a fifth, a fifth part; a third, a third part. 

The publick Ihall have loft four fifths *f its annual income 
for ever. Swift. 

Fi'fthly. adv. [from fifth.] In the fifth place. 

Fifthly, living creatures have a more exaa figure than 
plants. Bacon's Fatural Hijiory, N°. 607. 

Fiftieth, adj. [ pprcojojia, Saxon.] The ordinal of fifty. 

If this medium be rarer within the fun’s body than at its 
furface, and rarer there than at the hundred part of an inch 
from its body, and rarer there than at the fiftieth part of an 
inch from its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, 

I fee no reafon why the increafe of denfny (hould ftopr any 
where. Newton's Op; 

Fi'fty. adj. [piptij, Saxon.] Five tens. 

A wither’d hermit, five fcore Winters worn. 

Might (hake off fifty looking in her eye. Shakefpeare. 
Judas ordained captains over thoufands, hundreds, fifties, 
and tens. . 1 Mac. 55 - 

The breadth of the ark Ihall be fifty cubits. Gen. vi. 15. 

In the Hebrew there is a particle confuting but of one let¬ 
ter, of which there are reckoned up above fifty feveral figni- 
fications. Locke. 

FIG. n. f. [ficus, Latin ; figo, Spanifh; figsu, French.] 

1 . A tree that bears figs. 

The charaders are: the flowers, which are always inclofed 
in the middle of the fruit, confift of the leaf, and are male 
and female in the fame fruit: the male flowers are fituated 
towards the crown of the fruit; and the female, growing 
near the ftalk, are fucceeded by fmall hard feeds: the intire 
fruit is, for the mod part, turbinated and globular, or of an 
oval Ihape, is flclhy, and of a fweet tafte. Miller. 

Full on its crown a fig s green branches rife. 

And {hoot a leafy foreft to the (kies. Pope's OdyJ/ly, b. xii. 

Or lead me through the maze. 

Embowering endlefs of the Indian fig. Thomfon’s Summer. 

2. A lufeious foft fruit; the fruit cf the figtree. 

It maketh figs better, if a figtree, when it beginneth to 
put forth leaves, have his top cur off. Bacon’s Pat. Hifitry. 
Figs are great fubduers of acrimony. Arbutbnot on Diet. 
To Fig. v. a. [Sec F.CO.] 

1. Toinfultwith fico’s or contemptuous motions of the fingers. 

When Piftol lies, do this, and fig me like 
The bragging Spaniard. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

2. To put fomething ufelefs into one's head. Low cant. 

Away to the fow (he goes, and figs her in the crown with 
another ftory. L’EJlrangc. 

Fi'capple. n. f. A fruit. 

A figappL hath no core or kernel, in thefe refemb'ing 2figt 
and differing from other apples. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Fi'gmaRigoi.d. n.f. A plant. It is fucculcnt, and has the ap¬ 
pearance of houfeleck: the leaves grow oppofite by pairs. Mill. 
To FIGHT, v. n. pretcr. fought ; part, pa S. fought, [peohtan, 
Saxon.] 

I, To contend in battle; to war ; to make war; to battle ; to 
contend in arms. It is ufed both of armies and finglc com¬ 
batants. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong. 

Lord Clifford vows to fght in thy defence. Shak. Her., v 1 • 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds A 
In ranks and fquadrons, and right form of war. Shakefp. 
The common queftior. is, if we mud now furrendcr Spam. 

wbat 
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what have we been fghting for all this while ? The anfwer is 
ready : we have been fighting for the ruin of the publick in- 
tcreft, and the advancement of a private. Swift. 

For her confederate nations/^/, and kings were (lain, 
Troy was o’erthrown, and a whole empire fell. Phillips. 

2. To combat; to duel; to contend in fingle fight. 

One (hall undertake to fight againft another. z Efdr. xiii. 

The poor wren. 

The mod diminutive of birds, will fight. 

The young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shakef Macb. 
To aft as a foldier in any cafe. 

Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart. 

And fought the holy wars in Palcftine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave. Shak. K. John. 

Greatly unfortunate, he fights the caufe 
Of honour, virtue, liberty and Rome. Addfan'sCato. 

4. It has with before the perfon oppofed. 

5. To contend. 

The hot and cold, the dry and humid fight. Sandys. 

To Fight, v. a. To war againft; to combat againft. 

Himfclf alone, an equal match he boafts. 

To fight the Phrygian and the Aufonian hofts. 

Fight, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Battle. 

2. Combat; duel. 

Herilus in fingle fight I flew, 

Whom with three lives Feronia did endue ; 

And thrice I fent him to the Stygian Ihorc, 

’Till the laft ebbing foul return’d no more. Dryden's Ain. 

3. Something to fereen the combatants in {hips. 

Fi'chter. n.f. [from fight.] Warriour; duellift. 

1 will return again into the houfe, and defire fome conduit 
of the lady: I am no fighter. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

O, ’tis the coldeft youth upon a charge. 

The moft deliberate fighter ! Dryden's Allfor Love. 

Fi'ghting. participial adj. [from fight.'] 

1. Qualified for war; fit for battle. 

An hoft of fighting men went out to war by bands. 2 Chro. 

2. Occupied by war; being the feene of war. 

In fighting fields, as far the fpear I throw 
As flies the arrow from the well-drawn bow. Pope’s Odyff. 

Fi'gment. n.f. [figmentum, Latin] An invention; a fic¬ 
tion ; the idea feigned. 

Upon the like grounds was raifed the figment of Briareus, 
•who, dwelling in a city called Hecatonchiria, the fancies of 
thofe times affigned him an hundred hands. Brown’s Vu/g. Err. 

The moft frightful paflages, probably fo {(range as to be 
hardly credible; it carried rather an appearance of figment 
and invention, in thofe that handed down the memory of it, 
than of truth and reality. IVoodward’s Natural Hijiory. 

Fi'cpecker. n.f. [fig and peck.] A bird. 

Fi'gulate. adj. [from figulus, Latin.] Made of potters 
clay. 

FI'GURABLE. adj. [from figure, Latin.] Capable of being 
brought to certain form, and retained in it. Thus lead is 
figurablt, but not water. 

The differences of impreflible and not imprefliblc, figurable 
and not figurable, fcifiible and not fciflible, are plebeian no¬ 
tions. Bacon s Natural Hijiory. 

F1 CURA rFlity. n.f. [from figurable.] I he quality of bein» 
capable of a certain and liable form. 

Fi'g ural. adj. [from figure] 

1. Reprefented by delineation. 

Incongruities have been committed by geographers in the 
figursl rcfemblances of feveral regions. Brown's l ulg. Err. 

2. Figural Numbers. Such numbers as do or may reprefent 
fome geometrical figure, in relation to which they are always 
confidcred, and are either lineary, fuperficial, orfolid. Harris. 

Fi'gitrate. adj. [figuratus, Latin.] 

l. Of a certain and determinate form. 

Plants are all figurate and determinate, which inanimate 
bodies are not; for look how far the fpirit is able to fpread 
and continue itfclf, fo far goeth tile Ihape or figure, and then 
is determined. 


Bacon. 


2 Refcmbling any thing of a determinate form: as, figurate 
(tones retaining the forms of (hells in which they were formed 
by the deluge. 

3. Ki'gurate Counterpoint. [In muftek.] That wherein there 
is a mixture of dilcords along with the concords. Harris 
5- Figurate Defiant. [In mufick.] That wherein difeords 
are concerned, as well, though not fo much, as concords • 
and may well be termed the ornament or rhetorical part of 
muhek, in regard that in this arc introduced all the varieties 
of points, figures, fyncopes, diverfities of meafures, and 
whatever elfe is capable of adorning the compofition. Harris 
Figuration. n.f. [figuratus, Latin.] 

J. Determination to a certain form. 

Neither doth the wind, as far as it carricth a voice, with 
motion thereof confound any of the delicate and articulate 
figurations of the a,r in variety of words. Bacon’s Nat . Dill 
. 1 he act of eivins a certain form ' ’ 
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. 

If motion be in a certain order, there followeth vivification 
and figuration in living creatures perfed. Bacon's Nat. Hijl, 

Figurative, adj. [figuratlf-vc, Fr. from figura, Latin.] 

1. Rcprcfenting fomething elfe; typical; reprefefttative. 

This, they will fay, was figurative, and ferved by God’s 
appointment but for a time, to {hadow out the true evcrlaft- 
ing glory of a more divine fandity; where into Chrift being 
long fince entered, it feemeth that all thefe curious exornations 
{hould rather ceafe. Hooker, b.v.f. 15. 

2. Changed by rhetorical figures from the primitive meaning ; 
not literal. 

How often have we been railed at for underftanding words 
in a figurative fenfe, which cannat be literally underftood 
without overthrowing the plained evidence of fenfe and 
reafon. StiUingfieet’s Def. of Difi. on Rom. idol. 

This is 2.figurative expreflion, where the words are ufed in 
a different fenfe from what they fignify in their firft ordinary 
intention. Rogers, Sermon 14. 

3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical exornations; full of 
changes from the original fenfe. 

Sublime lubjeds ought to be adorned with the fublimeft and 
with the molt figurative expreffions. Dryden's Juvenal, Prcf. 

Figuratively, adj. [from figurative.] By a figure; in a 
lenfe different from that which words originally imply; not 
literally. 

I he cuftom of the apoflle is figuratively to transfer to him¬ 
fclf, in the firft perfon, what belongs to others. Flammond. 

The words are different, but the fenfe is dill the fame; for 
therein are figuratively intended Uziah and Ezechias. Brown. 

Satyr is a kind of poetry in which human vices are repre¬ 
hended, partly dramatically, partly fimply; but, for the moft 
part, figurativey and occultly. Dryden s Juvenal, Dedicat. 

FFGURE. n.f. [figura, Latin] 

1. The form of any tiling as terminated by the outline. 

Flowers have all cwquifite figures, and the flower numbers 
are chiefly five and four; as in primrofes, briar-rofes, fingle 
mulkrofes, fingle pinks and gilliflowers, &c. which have five 
leaves; lilies, flower-de-luces, borage, buglafs, &c. which 
ha H f ° U r leaVeS * Bacon ' 5 Natural Hijiory. 

Men find green clay that is foft as long as it is in the wa¬ 
ter, fo that one may print on it all kind of figures, and give it 
what fliape one plcafes. Boyle. 

Figures arc properly modifications of bodies ; for pure fpace 
is not any where terminated, nor can be: whether there be 
or be not body in it, it is uniformly continued. Locke. 

2. Shape; form ; femblance. 

He hath borne himfelf beyond the promife of his age, 
doing 111 the figure of a Jamb the feats of a lion. Shakefpeare. 

3. Ferlon ; external form; appearance graceful or inelegant- 

mean or grand. b 7 

T he blue German (hall the Tigris drink, 

E cr I, forfaking gratitude and truth, 

Forget the figure of that godlike youth. Dryden's Virgil. 

I was charmed with the gracefulnefs of his figure and deli¬ 
very, as well as with his diicourfes. Addj'ons Speliator. 

. a Fr A'*",’ or l ,erfon > in m an or woman, gives credit 
at h ‘ ft light to the choice of either. ClarifTa 

4 - Diftinguifhcd appearance; eminence; remarkable charade/. 

While fortune favour’d, while his arms fupport 
I nc caufe, and rul’d the counfelstef the court, 

1 made \omefigure there; nor was my name 

Oblcure, nor I without my (hare of fame. Dryden's Ain. 

I he fpeech, 1 believe, was not fo much defigned by the 
knight to inform the court as to give him 2 figure in my eye, 
ai.J keep up his credit in the country. Addifon's Sp/hfator. 

Not a woman (hall be unexplained that makes a figure either 
as a maid, a wife, or a widow. Mdifin's Guardian. 

VVhedw or no they have done well to ftt you up for 
making another kind of figure, time will witnefs. Addifion 
Many princes made very ill figures upon the throne, who 
befoie were the favourites of the people. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

5 ‘fomewhaVd a fe. Unagei ^ in refanWan cc of 

of The Whidl fcemeJ at a diftance to be made 

in fnow ft m:UbC> WefC nothin £ elfe but fo many figures 

6. Representations in painting; perflms exhiIfitdTi/cdours^' 
nlTl/Ar P rmc,pal of a pitfure the painter is to cm- 

fcr m xiwrr 

My favourite books and piftures fell • ujrefnoy. 

Kindly throw in a little figure. 

And fet the price upon the bigger. p • 

7 - Arrangement; difpolition ; modification. ' 

j f A?*" of a lyllogifm is the proper difpofition of the 
middle term with the parts of the queftion. fVatts's Lor if 

8. A character denoting a number t - 

Hearts, tongues, fgures, feribes, bards, poets cannot 
Think, fpeak, call, write, ling, numher 
H. ? ove to Anthony. Shakefpeare', Ant. and Chop trn 
IK that feeketh to be eminent amongft able men, Lth a 

9 great 
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wreat tafk; but that is ever good for. the publick : but he that 
plots to be the only figure among cyphers, is the decav of a 
whole age. P*can s E/fays . 

As in accounts cyphers and figures pafs for real Aims, lo in 
human affairs words pafs for things themfelves. South sSerm. 
g The horofeope; the diagram of the afpcCts of the altrolo- 

^Wedo'not know what’s brought to pafs under the profef- 
fion of fortunetelling: (he works by charms, by fpdb, by 
the figure, and dawbry beyond our element. Shakejgeare. 

He fet a figure to difeover 

If you were fled to Rye or Dover. Hudibras, p. in cant. . 
Figure flingers and ft ar-gazers pretend to foretell the for¬ 
tunes^ kingdoms, and have no forefight m what concerns 
themfelves. . L’EJlrange, Fable 94 - 

10. [In theology.] Type reprefentative. 

L Who was ihe figure of him that is to come. R'mans. 

11. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of fpeakmg in which words are 
detorted from their literal and primitive fenfe. In ac¬ 
ceptation, the change of a word is a trope, and any affeft.on 
of a fentence a figure-, but they arc generally confounded by 
the exacted writers. 

Silken terms.precifc, 

Three pil’d hyperboles, fpruce aftedation. 

Figures pedantical, thefe Summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation. Shakejpeart. 
Here is a flrang e figure invented again!! the plain and na¬ 
tural fenfe of the words ; for by praying to bellow, muft be 

underflood onlv praying to pray. Stillingfteet. 

They have been taught rhetorick, but yet never taught to 
exprefs themfelves in the language they are always to ufeas 
if the names cf the figures that embelhfhed the d.fcourfe of 
thofe, who underftood the art of fpeaking, were the very art 
and lkill of fpeaking well. Lccke ' 

i z. [In grammar.] Any deviation from the rules of analogy or 

fyntax. . 

ToFi'cure. v.a. [figuro, Latin ] 

1 . To form into any determinate fliape. 

Trees and herbs, in the growing forth of their boughs and 
branches, are not figured, and keep no order. _ _ Bacon 

Accept this goblet, rough with figur d gold. Dryd. hrgil. 

2. To {how by a corporeal rcfemblance: as in picture or ita- 
tuary. 

Arachn t figur'd how Jove did abufe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the fea did bear; fo lively fecn. 

That it true fea, and true bull ye would ween. Speyer. 

Now marks the courfe of rolling orbs on high. 

O’er figur'd worlds now travels with his eye. Pope. 

3. To cover or adorn with figures. 

I’ll give my jewels for a fet of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

My gay apparel for an almfman’s gown, 

My figur’d goblets for a di!h of wood. Shakefi. Richard II. 

4. To diverfify; to variegate with adventitious forms or 
matter. 

But this effufion of fiich manly drops, 

Startle mine eves, and makes me more amaz’d 
Than had I fecn the vaulty top of heav’n 
Figur’d quite o’er with burning meteors. Shakefp. K. John. 
r. To reprefent by a typical or figurative refemblance. 

When lacramcnts arc faid to be vifible figns of invilible 
grace, we thereby conceive how grace is indeed the very end 
for which thefe heavenly myfteries were inftituted; and the 
matter whereof they confift is fuch as fignifieth, figuretb , and 
reprefenteth their end. hooker, b. v. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceafcd. Shake/. Hen. IV. 

Marriage rings 3re not of this ftuft: 

Oh! why fhould ought lefs precious or lefs tough 
Figure our loves ? Donne. 

The emperor appears as a rifing fun, and holds a globe in 
his hand to figure out the earth that is enlightened and a&uatcd 
by his beams. Add[ J on m ancicnt Mcd::ls ‘ 

6. To image in the mind. 

None that feels fenfibly the decays of age, and h.s life 
wearing off, can figure to himfelf thofe imaginary charms in 
riches and praife, that men are apt to do in the warmth of 

their blood. . tl 

If love, alas! b<;pain, the pain I bear 
No thought can figure, and no tongue declare. Prior. 

7. To prefigure; to forefhow. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun, 

In this the heaven /gar« fome event. Shake/. Henry VI. 
8 To form figuratively ; to ufe jn a fenfe not literal. 

Figured and metaphorical expreffions do well to illuftrate 
more abflrufe and unfamiliar ideas, which the mind is not yet 
thoroughly accultomed to. Locke. 

Figure-Fiincer. n./ [figure and filing ] A pretender to 
alirulogy and prediction. 

Q iacks, figure-Jiingers, pettifoggers, and republican plot- 
terscannot well live without it. Collier 0/ Confidence. 
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Fi’gwort. n.fi. [fig and « >trt.] A plant. 

It hath an anomalous flower, confifling of one leaf, gaping 
at both fides, and generally globular, cut as it were into two 
lips, under the upper one of which are two fmall leaves. Mill. 
Fila'ceoUS. adj. [from filum, Lat.J Confifting of threads; 
compofed of threads. 

They make cables of the bark of lime-trees: it is the ftalk 
that maketh the filaceous matter commonly, and fometimes 
the down that groweth above. Bacon's Natural Hifilcry. 

FI'LACER. n.J. [filazarius, low Lat. /Hum.] An officer in the 
Common Pleas lo called becaufe he files thofe writs whereon 
he makes procefs. There aie fourteen of them in their feveral 
divifions and counties: they make out all original procefs, as 
well real as perfonal and mixt. Harris. 

Fi'lament. n.fi [ filament , Fr. fill ament a, Latin.] A {lender 
thread ; a body (lender and long like a thread. 

The effluvium paffing out in a fmaller thread, and more 
enlightened filament, it ftirreth not the bodies interpofed. Bro. 

The lungs of confumptives have been confumcd, nothing 
remaining but the ambient membrane, and a number of 
withered veins and filaments. Harvey on Confiumptions. 

The ever-rolling orb’s impulfive ray 
On the next threads and filaments does bear, 

Which form the fpringy texture of the air 
And thofe Kill ftrike the next, ’till to the fight 
The quid: vibration propagates the light. Blackm. Creation 
The dung of horfes is nothing but the filaments of the hay, 
and as fuch combuftible. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

Fi'lbert. tt. f [This is derived by Junius and Skinner from 
the long beards or hufxs, as corrupted from full beard, or full 
of beard. It probably had its name, like many other fruits, 
from fome one that introduced or cultivated it; and is there¬ 
fore corrupted from Filbert or Filibert , the name of him who 
brought it hither.] A fine hazel nut with a thin (hell. 

I11 Auguft comes fruit of all forts ; as plumbs, pears, apri¬ 
cots, barberries, filberts, mufkmelons, monkhoods of all 
colours. Bacon, EJfay/fl. 

Thou haft a brain, fuch as it is indeed ! 

On what elfe ftiould thy worm of fancy feed ? 

Yet in a filbert I have often known 
Maggots furvive, when all the kernel’s gone. Dorfct. 

There is alfo another kind, called the filbert of Conftan- 
tinople; the leaves and fruit of which arc bigger than either 
of the former: the beft are thofe of a thin {hell. Mortimer. 
To FILCH, v. a. [A word of uncertain etymology. The 
French word filer, from which fome derive it, is of very late 
produ&ion, and therefore cannot be its original.] To Heal; 
to take by theft; to pilfer; to pillage; to rob; to take by 
robbery. It is ufually fpoken of petty thefts. 

He {hall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged by keeping 
his cattle in inclofurcs, where they Ihall always have fafe 
being, that none are continually filched and ftolen. Spm/tr. 
The champion robbeth by night, 

And prowleth and filcheth by daie. Tu/fer's Husbandry. 

Who fteals my purfe. Heals trafh; *tis fomething, nothing; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been (lave to thoulands; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Shakefiptare s Othello. 

His thefts were ton open; his filching was like an unfleilful 
finger, he kept no lime. Shakefi. Merry lViva of Windfir. 

He could difcern cities like hives of bees, wherein every 
bee did nought elfe but fling; fome like hornets, fome like 
filching wafps, others as drones. Burton on Melancholy. 

What made thee venture to betray, 

And fitch the lady’s heart away. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1. 
The pifmire was formerly a hufbandman, that fecretly 
filched away his neighboui’s goods. L'Efilrangt's Fablos. 

Fain would they file 1 , that little food away. 

While unreftrain’d thofe happy gluttons prey. Dryden. 

So fpeeds the wily fox, alarm’d by fear, 

Who lately filch'd the tui key’s callow care. Gay's Trivia. 
Fi'lcher. n.fi. [from filch.] A thief; a petty robber. 

FILE. n.fi. [file, French ; filum, a thread, Latin.] 

1. A thread. 

But let me refume the file of my relation, which this ob- 
ie£t of books, beft agreeable 10 my courfe of life, hath ahtne 
interrupted. flatten. 

2. A line on which papers arc ftrung to keep them in order. ^ 
All records, wherein there was any memory of the kings 

attainder, ftiould be cancelled and taken off the file. Bacon. 

The petitions being thus prepared, do you continually «* 
apart an hour in a day to perufc thofe, and then rank them 
into feveral / 7 m, according to the fubjed matters. Bacon. 
Th’ apothecary-train is wholly blind ; 

From files a random recipe they take. 

And mam deaths of one prefeription make. Dryden- 

3. A catalogue; roll; feries. 


. ciiwmj”uc ; ron; leries. 

Our prefent muflers grow upon the file ,, 

To five and twenty thouland men of choice. Shakefi. H. 1 
Thcv.du’d/r .. 

Diftinguiftics the fwift, the flow, the fubtle. Shah. Maci>- 
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4. A line of foldicrs ranged one behind another. 

Thofe goodly eyes, 

That o’er the files and muflers of the war 

Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 

Upon a tawny front. Shakefipearc’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

So faying, on he led his radiant//M, 

Dazzling the moon. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 

5. [pcol, Sa;:on; vijle, Dutch.] An inftrument to rub down 
prominences. 

The rough or coarfe-toothed file, if it be large, is called a 
rubber, and is to take off the unevennefs of your work which 
the hammer made in the forging; the baftard-toothed file is to 
take out of your work the deep cuts, or file-ftrokes, the rough 
file made : the fine-toothed file is tb take out the cuts, or file- 
ftrokes, die baftard fi'e made; and the fmooth file is to take 
out thofe cuts, or file-ftrokes, that the fine file made. Moxon. 
Yet they had a file for the mattocks and for the coulters. 

1 Sa. xiii. 21. 

The fmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, - 
Files in their hands and hammers at their fide. 

And nails for loofen’d fpears, and thongs for fhields provide. 

Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Filecu'tter. f. n [file and cutter.] A maker of fires. 

Gad-fteel is a tough fort of fteei: filecutters ufe it to make 
their chillels, with which they cut their files. Moxon. 

To File. v. a. [from filum, a thread.] 

1. To firing upon a thread or wire. Whence to file a bile is to 
offer it in its order to the notice of the judge. 

From the day his firft bill was filed he began to collect 
reports. Arbu.br,ot and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

2 . [from peolan, Saxon.] To cut with a file. 

They which would file away moft from the largenefs of that 
offer, do in more fparing terms acknowledge little lefs. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 27. 

His humour is lofty, his difeourfe peremptory, his tongue 
filed, and his eye ambitious. Shakef. Love's Labour Lojl. 

Let men be careful how they attempt to cure a bJemifli by 
filing or cutting off the head of fuch an overgrown tooth. Ray. 

3. [from jnlan.J To foul; to fully; to pollute. This fenfe is 
retained in Scotland. 

For Banquo’s iffue have I fiTd my mind, 

For them the gracious Duncan have 1 murder’d. Shakefp. 

His weeds, divinely fafhioned. 

All fid and mangl’d. Chapman’s Iliads, b. xviii. 

To File, v n. [from the noun.] To march in a file, not 
abreaft, but one behind another. 

All ran down without order or ceremony, Till we drew up 
in good order, and filed off. Tat Ur, N 3 . 86. 

Did all the grofler atoms at the cell 
Of chance file off to form the pond’rous ball. 

And undetermin’d into order fall ? Black more’, Creation. 

Fi'lemot. n.fi. [corrupted from feueille morie , a dead leaf, 
French.] A brown or yellow-brown colour. 

The colours you ought to wifli for are blue or fi/emot, 
turned up with red. Swift's Di, til. to the Footman. 

n -f\ [from file.] One who files; one who ufes the 
file in cutting metals. 

FILIAL, adj. [filial-le, French; filius, Latin.] 

1. Pertaining to a fon ; befitting a fon. 

My mifehievous proceeding may be the glory of his filial 
piety, the only reward now left for fo great a merit. Sidney. 
From impofition of Ariel laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from fervile fear 
To filial-, works of law, to works of faith. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

He griev’d, he wept, the fight an image brought J 
Of his ow n filial love; a fadly pleafing thought. Dryden. 

2. Bearing the character or relation of a fon. 

And thus the ^//tf/godhead anfw’ring Ipoke. Milt. P. L. 
Where the old myrtle her good influence Ihedj, 

Sprigs of like leaf ered their filial heads; 

And when the parent rofe decays and dies, 

W ith a refembling face the daughter buds arife. Prior. 
Filiation, n.fi [Lamfilius, Larin.] The relation of a fon 
to a father; correlative to paternity. 

The relation of paternity and filiation, between the firft and 
iecond pot fon, and the relation between the i'acred perfons of 
tile I runty, and the denomination thereof, mud needs be 
eternal, becaufe the terms of relation between whom that 

FPl nc? r r WCr L tCtrnjI ;- , Hale ' s ° r, &' ,n of Mankind. 

* . , ”-f [without a iuigular; from file.] Fragments 

rubbed off by the action of the file. J S C ° tS 

The filings of iron infufed in vinegar, will, with a decoc¬ 
tion ot galls, make good ink, without any copperofe at all 
-p, , . Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c . 12 

thT rh Ch, h P, i ngS thofe jewels are of more value 

1. I o ftore Till no more can be admitted. 

Fill thine horn with oil. , § a xy - 

brim/ 1 ' 1 " W " tCrp0tS WUh WatCr > 3,111 they///*/them up to the 

Jo. ii. 7. 
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The earth is filled with violence through them. Geh. Vi. iji 
li To ftore abundantly. 

Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the Teas. Gen. 

3. To fatisfy; to content. 

Nothing but the fupreme and abfoJute Infinite can ade¬ 
quately fill and fuper-abundantly fatisfy the infinite defires of 
intelligent beings. Cheyne s Phil. Princ. 

4. To glut; to furfeit. 

Thou art going to lord Timon’s feaft. 

—Ay, to fee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. Shake/, 
t. To Fill out. To pour out liquor for drink. 

6. To Fill out. To extend by fomething contained. 

I only fpeak of him 

Whom pomp and greatnefs fits fo loofe about. 

That he wants majefty to fill them out. Dryden. 

7. To Fill up. [Dp is often ufed without much addition to the 
force of the verb.] To make full. 

Hope leads from goal to goal. 

And opens ftill, and opens on his foul; 

’Till lengthen’d on to faith, and unconfin’d. 

It pours the blifs that fills up all the mind. Pope's E/f. on Mans 

8. To Fill up. To fupply. 

When the feveral trades and profeffions are fupplied, you 
will find moft of thofe that are proper for war abfolutely ne- 
ceflary for filling up the laborious part of life, and carrying on 
the underwork of the nation. Addi/on on the tVar. 

9. To Fill up. To occupy by bulk. 

There would not be altogether fo much water required for 
the land as for the fea, to raife them to an equal height; be¬ 
caufe mountains and hills would fill up part of that fpace upon 
the land, and fo make lefs water rcquifitc. Burnet. 

10. To Fill up. To engage; to employ. 

Is it far you ride ? 

—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
’Twixt this and fupper. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

To Fill. v.n. 

1. To give to drink. 

In the cup which {he hath filled,/// to her double. Rev. xviii. 

We fill to th' general joy of the whole table. 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. Shak. Mac. 
t. To grow full. 

3. To glut; to fatiate. 

Things that are fweet and fat are more filling, and do fwim 
■ and hang more about the mouth of the ftomach, and go not 
down fo fpeedily. Bacon’s Natural hiftory. 

4. ToFiLLup. To grow full. 

Neither the Palus Meotis nor the Euxine, nor any other 
fea s, fill up, or by degrees grow lhallower. I Hoc award. 

The firft ftage of healing, or the dilcharge of matter, is 
by furgeons called digeftion $ thefecond, or thefi.Ur.g up with 
flefti, incarnation; aud the lall, or fkining over, cicatri- 
zation. Sharp's Surgery. 

Fill. n.fi. [from the verb.] 

1. As much as may produce complete fatisfaflion. 

Her neck and breafts wei e ever open bare, 

That aye thereof her babes might fuck their fill. Fairy Du. 

But thus inflam’d befpoke the captain, 

Who fcorneth peace fhall have his fill of war. Fairfax, b. ii. 
When ye were thirfty, did I not cicave the rock, and wa¬ 
ters flowed out to your/// ? 2 £/d. i. 20. 

Mean while enjoy 

Your fill, what happinefs this happy ftate 

Can comprehend, incapable of more. Milton’s Par. Loft . 

Amid’ the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting fo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill ° 

1 fe? r a , , MUtG,, ' S Paradi f* A/?, b. ix. 

Which made me gently firft remove your fears. 

That fo you might have room to entertain 
Your fill of joy. Denham’s Soph. 

Your barbarity, which I have heard fo long exclaimed 
againft in town and country, may have its fill of deftruc- 
tion. p 

2. [More properly thill.] The place between the (hafts of a 
carriage. 

This mule being put in the fill of a cart, run away with 
Sl/TLT}. Slortimtr’t Hujbandry. 

1. Any thing that fills up room without ufe. 

ronll%\L CCr ^ J/er ’ t0 |. ft0p U , vacanc y in lh e hexameter, and 
conned the preface to the work of Virgil. Dryd. Ain. Dedic. 

n t m V Xt , ure <! f tc " der 8 entle thoughts and fuitable expref- 

%£££&£? ,nex “ ,cablc co,,tciB - “ d ° f S* 

2. One whofe employment is to fill veffels of carriage 

1 hey commonlv have three, four, five or fix hewers or 
diggers to four fillers, being proportioned fo as to keep the 
filters always at work. • J f P 7“ 

F1 'UfT. Frenel ,. ^ Latin.) mer ‘ 

1. A band tied round the head or other part. 

His bafeful breath infpiring, as he glides, 

^ow hke a chain around her neck he rides j 

Now 
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Now like a fillet to her head repairs, 

And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. Dr yd. /En. 

She fcorn’d the praife of beauty, and the care ; 

A belt her waift, a fillet binds her hair. Pope's Windf. For. 
The flefliy part of the thigh : applied commonly to veal. 

The youth approach’d the fire, and as it burn’d, 

On five {harp broachers rank’d, the roaft they turn’d : 

Thefe morfels ftay’d their ftomachs ; then the reft 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaft. Dry den's Iliad. 

3. Meat rolled together, and tied round. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United clofe in every part. 

In fillets roll’d, or cut in pieces. 

Appear’d like one continu’d fpecies. Swift. 

4. [Inarchiteaure.] A little member which appears m the or¬ 
naments and mouldings, and isotherwife called liftel. Harris. 

To Fi'llet. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 

2. To adorn with an allragal. 

He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their chapiters 
and filletted them. Ex. xxxviii. 28. 
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vcffel, fo that the liquor drips from it. SeeNtV/ Dispen¬ 
satory. 

2. A ftrainer ; a fearce. 

That the water, palling through the veins of the earth, 
fhould be rendered frefh and potable, which it cannot be bv 
any percolations we can make, but the faline particles will 
pafs through a tenfold filter. Kay on tbe Creation. 

FILFTH. n.f [pl«, Saxon.] 

1. Dirt; naftinefs; any thing that foils or fouls. 

When we in our vicioufnefs grow hard. 

The wife gods feal our eyes; 

In our own filth drop our dear judgments. Shakefpeare. 

Wifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile; 

Filths favour but themfelves. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
Neither may you truft waters that taftc fweet; for they arc 
commonly found in rifing grounds of great cities, which muft 
needs take in a great deal of filth. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

How perfect then is man ? From head to foot 
Defil’d with filth, and rotten at the root. Sandys. 

Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about; 

He ftill has gratitude and fap’cnce. 

To fpare the folks that give him ha’pence. Swift. 


To Fi'llip. *>.*.' [A word, fays Skinner, formed from the 2. Corruption; groflhefs; pollution 

found. This refemblance I am not able to dilcover, and there- . Such do hkewife exceedingly d.fpofe us to piety and reli- 


fore am inclined to imagine it corrupted from fill up, by fome 
combination of ideas which cannot be recovered ] To ftrike 
with the nail of the finger by a fudden fpring or motion. 

If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 


gion, by purifying our fouls from the drofs and filth of fenfual 
delights. TiJt'ifon’s Sermons. 

Fj'lthjly. adv. [from filthy ] Naftily; foully; grofsly. 

It ftuck filthily in the camel’s ftomach that bulls, bears, and 
the like, Ibould be armed, and that a creature of his fize 
fhould be left defencelefs. L'Eflrange , Fable 78. 


Fillip the ftars: then let the mutinous winds fhould be left defencelefs. 

Strike the proud cedars’gainft the fiery fun. Shakef Coriol. Fi'lthiness. n.f. [from filthy.] 
We fee, that if you fillip a luteftring, it fhewelh double or *■ Naftinefs; foulnefs; dirtinefs. 

* * * * T* » IT I TT'/l -O— r\f t/irHio (iinnrnfl’orJ it 


treble. Bacon's Natural Htfiory, N°. 183. 

Fi'llip. n.f. [from the verb.] A jerk of the linger let go 
from the thumb. 

Fi'lly. n. f [fiioy, Welfh; fille, French.] 

1. A young horfe or mare. 

Geld fillies, but tits, yer a nine days of age. 

They die elfe of gelding, or gclders do rage: 

Young fillies fo likely of bulk and of bone. 

Keep fuch to be breeder, let gelding alone. Fuff. Husband. 
A well-wayed horfe will convey thee to thy journey’s end, 
•when an unbacked fitly may give thee a fall. Suckling. 

2. A young mare, oppofed to a colt or young horfe. 

I jeft to Oberon, and make him fmile. 

When I a fat and bean-fed horfe beguile. 

Neighing in likenefs of a filly foal. Shakefpeare. 

I am joined in wedlock, for my fins, to one of thofe// /« 
who are deferibed in the old poet. Addifon's Spectator. 

FILM. n.f. [pylmejja, Saxon ] A thin pellicle or fkin. 

While the filver needle did work upon the fight of his eye, 
to remove the film of the cataraft, he never faw any thing 
more clear or perfect than that white needle. Bacon's N. Hiff. 
Michael from Adam’s eyes th eifilm remov’d. 

Which that falfe fruit that promis’d clearer fight 
Had bred. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. /. 412. 

A ftone is held up by the films of the bladder, and fo kept 
from grating or offending it. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

There is not one infidel fo ridiculous as to pretend to folve 
the phenomena of fight, fancy, or cogitation, by thofe fleet- 
incr fuperficial films of bodies. Bentley's Sermons. 

° He- 

And 
To Film 
thin Ikin. 

It will but fkin and film the ulcerous place, 

Whilft rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infeas unfeen. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Fi'lmy. adj. [from film.] Compofed of thin membranes or 
pellicles. 

So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread. 

Deep ambufh’d in her filent den does lie; 

And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread. 

Who k filmy cord fhould bind the ftruggling fly. Dry den. 

They with fruitlefs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid (hackles bound, ’till death 
Bereave them of their worthlefs fouls; fuch doom 
Waits luxury, and lawlefs love of gain. Phillips. 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew. 

Thin glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew ; 

Dipt in the richeft tinClure of the fkies. 

Where light difports in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 

To FILTER, v. a. [ filtro, low Latin; per filum trahere.] 

1. To defecate by drawing off liquor by depending threads. 

2. To ft rain; to percolate. 

Dilute this liquor with fair water, fibre it through a paper, 
and fo evaporate it. Grew's Mufaum. 

Fi'LTER. n.f [filtrum, Latin.] 

, A twift of. thread, of which one end is dipped in the-liquor 
to be defecated, and the other hangs below the bottom of the 


Shakefp. MacTvth. 


Drydtn. 




Men of virtue fuppreffed it, left their finning fhould difeo- 
ver the others filthinefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Corruption; pollution. 

They held this land, and with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time. 

That their own mother loath’d their beaftlinefs. 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. 

All were they born of her own native flime. Fairy Queen. 
They never duly improved the utmoft of fuch a power, 
but gave themfelves up to all the filthinefs and liccntioulhdsof 
life imaginable. South's Sermons* 

Fi'lthy. adj. [from filth.] 

1. Nafty; foul; dirty. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

2. Grofs; polluted. 

As all ftorics are not proper fubjefts for an epick poem or 
a tragedy, fo neither are they for a noble pi&ure: the fubjeSs 
both of the one and of the other, ought to have nothing of 
immoral, low, or filthy in them. Dryden's DufreJnoy. 

To FILTRATE, v. a. [from filter.] Toftrain; to perco¬ 
late; to filter. 

The extraCl obtained by the former operation, burnt to 
afhes, and thofe afhes boiled in water and filtrated, yield a 
fiery fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fi'ltration. n.f. [from filtrate .] A method by which 

liquors are procured fine and clear. The filtration in ufe is 
ftraining a liquor through paper, which, by the fmallncfs of 
its pores, admits only the finer parts through, and keeps the 
reft behind. " Quincy. 

Wc took then common nitre, and having, by the ufual way 
of folution, filtration, and coagulation, reduced it into cry- 
ftals, we put four ounces of this purifivd nitre into a ftrong 
new crucible. Boyle. 

. Fi'mble Hemp. n.f. 

The feafon of pulling of it is firft about Lambas, when 
good part of it will be ripe; that is, the light Summer hemp, 
that bears no feed, which is called fimble hemp. Mrrtim. Hud. 

Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her own. 

In May a good houfewife will fee it be fown; 

And afterwards trim it, to ferve at a need, 

The fimble to fpin, and the carle for her feed. 7 uff. Hash 

FIN. n.f. [pm, Saxon; vin, Dutch.] '1 he wing of a lift; 
the limb by which he balances his body, and moves in the 
water. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead. 

And hews down oaks with ruftes. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Their fins confift of a number of griftly bones, long and 
flender, like pins and needles. More's AntieL egainfi Athefm. 

Thus at half-ebb a rowling fea 
Returns, and wins upon the lhore; 

The watry herd, affrighted at the roar. 

Reft on their fins awhile* and ftay, 

Then backward take their wond’ring way. 

Still at his oar th’ induftriousLibys plies; 

But as he plies, each bufy arm {brinks in. 

And by degrees is fafhion’d to a fin. Addif Ovid's Metcm. 

Fin-footsb- 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languagi 
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Fin-foo'ted. cdf [fin and fat ] Falmipcdbus; having feet 
with membranes between the toes. 

It is deferibed like fiflipcdcs, or birds which have their feet 
or claws divided; whereas it is palmipedous or fin-footed, like 
fwans and geefe, according to the method of nature in lati- 
rofirous or flat-billed birds? which being generally fwimmers, 
the organ is wifely contrived unto the action, and they are 
framed with fins or oars upon their feet. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Fj'nable. adj. [from fine.] That admits a fine. 

This is the order for writs of covenant that be finable. Bac. 
He fent letters to the council, wherein he acknowledged 
himfelf favoured in bringing his caufefinable. Hayward. 

FINAL, adj. [ final, French ; finalis, Latin J 

1. Ultimate; laft. 

And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook ; hut delay’d to ftrike, though oft invok’d 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. Milt. P. L. 

2. Conclufivc; decifive. 

There be many examples where fea-fights Jiave been final 
to the w&r. Bacon, Effay 30. 

Henry fpent his reign in eftabliihing himfelf, and had 
neither leifure nor opportunity to undertake the final conqueft 
of Ireland. Davies an Ireland. 

3. Mortal; definitive. 

At laft refolv’d to work his final frtiart. 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did flart. Fai. Queen. 

4. RefpcCling the end or motive. 

Some things in fuch fort are allowed, that they be Slfo re¬ 
quired as ncceflary unto falvation, by way of direct, imme¬ 
diate,- and proper neceflity final ; fo that, without performance 
of them, they cannot by ordinary courfc be faved, nor by any 
means be excluded from life, obferving them. Hooker, b. ii. 

By its gravity fire raifes the water in pumps, fiphons, and 
other engines; and performs all thofe feats which former phi- 
tofophers, through ignorance of the efficient caufe, attributed 
to a final, namely, nature’s abhorrence of a vacuity. Ray. 

Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me believe you 
are at a lofs for the efficient. Collier on Thought. 

Fi'n'ally. adv. [from final.] 

1. Ultimately; laftly ; in conclufton. 

Sight bereav’d 

May chance to number thee with thofe 

Whom patience finally muft crown. Milton's Agonijles. 

2. Completely; without recovery. 

Their houfes were many times in danger of ruin; yet was 
there not any houfe of noble Englifh in Ireland utterly de- 
ftroyed, or finally rooted out by the hand of juftice, hut the 
houfe of Defmond only. Davies on Ireland. 

Doubtlcfsly many men are finally loft, who )et have no 
mens fins to anfwer for but their own. South's Sermons. 

Finance, n.f. [French.] Revenue; income; profit. It 
is fcldom ufed in the Angular. 

This fort of finance hath been increafed by this new device. 

- ’ , , , Bacon’s Off. of Alienation. 

The rcfiduc of thefe ordinary finances be cafual or uncer¬ 
tain ; as be the efeheats and forfeitures. Bacon 

H IS pretence for making war upon his neighbours was their 
pyracies, though he praCtifed the fame trade when he was 
3t the flC S c af %zantium. Arbuthnot. 

FISABCILR. n.f [french.] One who collects or farms 
thepublick revenue. 

Fi NARY. n.f. [from \ To fine.] In the iron works, the fecond 
forge at the iron mills. Di£J 

Finch. »./ [pne, Saxon.] A fmall bird of which w<? have 

T ,hc S° ldfinch ’ chaffinch, and bulfinch. 

I o HND. v.a. [pinban, Saxon; vinden, Dutch.] 

J. I o obtain by fearching or fecking. 

Aft, and it (hall be given you; feek, and ye ftall find. 

Whereas thou haft fcarched all my fluff, wh^haVthou 
found at all thy houftold fluff? Gctr. xxxi n 

A bird that flies about, * ^' 

And beats itfelf againft the cage. 

Finding at laft no paffage out, 

It fits and fings. - , 

2. To obtain fomethin* loft Cowley. 

'“*'•>> i< - Ms ni.ui- 
, nJ",7 fir 1 1’”; ”' h '" 1 tad lo# one <haf“' "• 5 ' 

ru f u*/ e ° W the ^-li-famc flight 

'r he / e i f '[ an,C L Way ’ with more advifed w «tch. 

To find the other forth ; by vent’ring both, 

3. «. SU ' /P ™‘'/ 

There watchful at the gate they find 
oufpicion with her eyes behind. ' JbT.r, n 

In woods and forefts thou art fund. ' C oLles 

4 To &X S “° d ***** P °U- 

nr t. , How oft will he 
Ur chang’d faith complain 1 
_ A; -‘' his fortunes find to be 

airy and fo vain } _ , 

Cowley. 


Dry den. 
Cow 'ey. 
Cowley. 
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7 'he torrid zone is now found habitable. Cowhy. 

5. To difeover by ftudy. 

Phyficians 

With Ciarpen’d fight fome remedies may find. 

. Thy maid ! ah, find fome nobler theme, 

Whereon thy doubts to place. 

6. To difeover what is hidden. 

A curie on him who found the oar. 

7. To hit on by chance ; to perceive by accident. 

They build on fands, which if unmov'd they find, 

*Tis but becaufe there was no wind. Cowley. 

8. To gain by any mental endeavour. 

If we for happinefs could leifure find. 

And wand’ring time yito a method bind, 

We fhould not then the great mens favour need. Cowley. 

We oft review, each finding like a friend 
Something to blame, anJ fometbing to commend. Pope. 

9. To remark; to. obferve. 

. Beauty or wit in all I find. Cowley. 

IC. To detect; to deprehend ; to catch. 

When firft found in a lie, talk to him of it as a ftrang*; 
monftrous matter, and fo fhamc him out of it. Lake, 

l r. To reach; to attain. 

They are glad when they can find the grave. Job iii. 22. 

He did the utmoft bounds of knowledge find, 

Yet found them not fo large as was his mind. Cowley. 

12. Tq meet. 

A clear confcience and heroick mind. 

In ills their bufinefs and their glory find. Cowley. 

13. To fettle; to fix any thing in one’s own opinion. 

Some men 

Tbe marks of old and catholick would find. Cowley. 

14. To determine by judicial verdid:. 

His peers, upon this evidence, 

Ha ve feund him guilty of high treafon. Shakefp. H. n. VITI. 

15. To fupply; tofurnilh: as, he finds me in money and in 

victuals. . 

16. [Inlaw.] To approve: as, to find a bill. 

17. To Find himfelf. To be; to fare with regard to eafe or 
pain, health or fickncfs. 

Pray, fir, how d’ye findyourfef? fays the doflor. L’Efir. 

18. To Find out. To unriddle; to folve. 

The finding out of parables is a wearifome labour .of the 
mind - Eccluf. xiii. ,b. 

19. 7«Find out. To difeover fometbing hidden. 

Can’ft thou by fearching find out God ? Can’ft thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfe&ion? Job ii. 7. 

There are agents in nature able to make the particles of 
bodies flick together by very ftrong attractions, ar.d it is the 
bufinefs of experimental philofophy.to find them out. Newton. 
What hinders then, but that thou find her out. 

And hurry her away by manly force ? Aidifon's Cato. 

20. To Find out. To obtain the knowledge of. 

I he principal part of painting is to find out and thoroughly 
to underftand what nature has made mod beautiful. Dry den. 

21. 7 iFiND««/. To invent; to excogitate. 

A man of Tyre, fkilful to work in gold, and to find out 
every device which fhall be put to him. 2 Ci ron. ii. . 4 . 

22. 1 he particle out is added often without any other ufe than 
that it. adds fome force or emphafis to the verb. 

While (he proudly march’d about. 

Greater conquefts to find out, 

She beat out Sufan by the by. Cowley 

It is agreeable to compare the face of a great man with the 
character, and to try if we can find out in his looks and fea¬ 
tures either the haughty, cruel, or merciful temper. Addifon 
He was afraid of being infulted with Greek; for which rea- 

fon he defired a friend to find him *,r a clergvman rather of 

1. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 

We will bring the device to the bar,’ and crown thee for a 
finder of mad men. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

2. One that picks up any thing loft. J 

Some lewd fqueaking cryer. 

Well pleas d with one lean thread-bare groat for hire, 

May hke a devil roar through every ftreet. 

And gall the finder’s confcience, if they meet. Donne 
O yes ! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton fliall defery. 

Let the finder furely know 
Mine is the wag; Lis I that owe 
The winged wand’rer. r 

f, N0faW. n.f [find fault.] A cenfurcr; a SfeT 
V e are the makers of manners, Kate ; and the liberty that 
Fi'n dT* aT P 2CeS l ft0P o the moUlh of a11 Pdfaults Shakefp. 

F, «: tfrxir - 1 f,wpi ' L ^‘ 

A cold May and a windy. 

Makes the barn fat and fifiv. 

*'*“• ** k ,he ba "> a nd firm grain. 
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FiNE. adj. [finne, French ; fijn, Dutch and Erfe, perhaps from 
finitu completed, Latin.] 

r. Not coarfc. 

Not any fkill’d in loops of fingering fine. 

With this fo curious net-work might compare. Spenfer. 
He was arrayed in purple and fine linen. Luke. 

2. Refined ; pure; free from drofs. 

Two veffcls of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra viii. 27. 

3. Subtle ; thin ; tenuous: as, the fine fpirits evaporate. 

4. Refined ; fubtilely excogitated. 

In fubftance he promifed himfelf money, honour, friends, 
and peace in the end ; but thofe things were too fine to be for¬ 
tunate, and fucceed in all parts. Bacon. 

Whether the fcheme has not been purfued fo far as to draw 
it into practice, or whether it be too fine to be capable of 
it, I will not determine. Temple . 

5. Keen ; thin ; fmoothly fharp. 

Great affairs are commonly too rough and ftubborn to be 
wrought upon by the finer edges or points pf wit. Bacon. 

6. Clear; pellucid; tranfparent: as, the wine is fine. 

7. Nice; exquifite; delicate. 

Are they not fenfelefs then, that think the foul 
Nought but a fine perfection of the fenfe. Davies. 

The irons of planes arc fet fine or rank: they are let fine, 
when they (land fo (hallow below the foie of the plane, that 
in working they take off a thin (having. Moron's Mech. Exer. 

8. Artful; dexterous. 

The wifdom of all thefe latter times, in princes affairs, is 
rather fine deliveries, and (hiftings of dangers and mifehiefs, 
than folid and grounded courfes to keep them aloof. Bacon, 

9. Fraudulent; fly; knavifhly fubtle. 

Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play. 

He all thofe royal figns had ftol’n away. Hubbercfs Tale. 

10. Elegant; with elevation. 

To call the trumpet by the name ofthe metal was/w. Dry. 

11. Applied to perfon, it means beautiful with dignity. 

12. Accomplifhed; elegant of manners. 

He was not only th efinefi gentleman of his time, but one 
of the fin.Jl fcholars. Eel:on on theClajficks. 

13. Showy; fplendid. 

It is with a fine genius as with a fine fafhion ; all thofe are 
difpleafed at it who are not able to follow it. Pope. 

The fatirical part of mankind will needs believe, that it is 
not impoflible to be very fine and very filthy. Swift. 

14. [Ironically.] Something that will Verve the purpofe; fomc- 
thing worth contemptuous notice. 

That fame knave, Ford, her hufband, hath the finrjl mad 
devil of jealoufy in him, mailer Brook, that ever governed 
frenzy. Shakefipea-e’s Merry IVives of iVindfor. 

They taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in houfes. 
To feaft, to deep on down, to be profufe : 

A fine exchange for liberty. Phillips's Briton. 

Fine, n.f [Jfin, Cimbr.] 

1. A mu!£l; a pecuniary punifliment. 

The killing of an irifliman was not punilhcd by our law, 
as manflaughtcr, which is felony and capital; but by a fine or 
pecuniary punifhmcnt, called an ericke. Davies on Ire'and. 

2. Penalty. 

Ev’n this ill night your breathing (hall expire, 

Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shakefp. King John. 

3. Forfeit; money paid for any exemption or liberty. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure feared out of him : if the 
devil have him not in fce-fimple, with fine and recovery, he 
will never, I think, in the way of wafte, attempt us again. 

Shakefpeare's Merry IVives of IVindfor. 
Befidc fines fet upon plays, games, balls and feafting, they 
have many cuftoms which contribute to their fimplicity. Addifi 

How vain that fecond life in others breath, 

Th’ eftate which wits inherit after death ! 

Eafe, health, and life for this they muft refign, 

Unfure the tenure, but how vaft th^ fine ! Pope. 

4. [From finis, Latin; fin, enfin, French.] The end ; conclu- 
fion. It is fcldom ufed but adverbially, in fine. 

In fine, whatfoever he was, he was nothing but what it 
plcafed Zelmanc, the powers of his fpirit depending of her. Sid. 

His refolution, in fine, is, that in the church a number of 
things are ftriCUy obferved, whereof no law of feripture 
maketh mention one way or other. Hooker , b. ii. / 5. 

Still the fine's the crown; 

Whate’er the courfe, the end is the renown. Shakcfpeare. 

Your daughter, ere (he feems as won, 

Defires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 

In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 

Herfelf mod chaftly abfent. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
The bleffings of fortune are the lowed: the next are the 
Bodily advantages of drength and health; but the fuperlative 
bleffings, in fine, arc thofe of the mind. L Ejlrangs. 

In fine, he wears no limbs about him found, 

With fores and ficknefll-s beleaguer’d round. Dryden's Juv. 
In fine, let there be a perfeCt relation betwixt the parts and 
the whole, that they may be entirely of a piece. Dryden. 


To Fine. v. a. [from fine, the adjeCtive.] . 

1. To refine; to purify. 

The fining pot is for filver, and the furnace for gold. Prov. 
There is"a vein for the filver, and a place for gold, where 
they fine it. Job xxviii. 1, 

2. To embellifh ; to decorate. Now not in ufe. 

Hugh Capet alfo, who ufurp’d the crown. 

To fine his title with fome (hews of truth. 

Convey’d himfelf as heir to th’lady Lingare. Sbakrfi H.Y. 

3. To make lefs coarfe. 

It fines the grafs, but makes it (hort, though thick. Martin 1. 

4. To make tranfparent. 

It is good alfo for fuel, not to omit the (havings of it fp r 
the fining of wine. Mo timer’s Husbandry. 

5. [From the fubdantive.] To puni(h with pecuniary penalty" 

To fine men one third of their fortune, without any ciime 
committed, feems very hard. Locke. 

ToFjne. v.n. Topayafine. 

What poet ever fin’d for (heriff ? or who 
By rhymes and verfe did ever lord mayor grow ? Oldham. 

To Finedra'w. v. a. [fine and draw. ] To fow up a rent 
with fo much nicety that it is not perceived. 

Finedra'wer. n.f. [from finedraw.] One whofe bufinefs is 
to fow up rents. 

Finefi'noered. adj. [fine and finger.] Nice; artful; ex¬ 
quifite. 

The mod finefinger’d workman on the ground, 

Arachne, by his means was vanquilhed. Spenfir. 

Fi'nely. adv. [from fine. J 

1. Beautifully; elegantly; more than judly. 

Plutarch fays very finely, that a man (hould not allow him¬ 
felf to hate even his enemies; becaufe, fays he, if you indulge 
this paffion on fome occafions, it will rife of itlelf in others. 

Addiforis Spectator, N a . 115. 
The walls are painted, and represent the labours of Her¬ 
cules : many of them look very finely, though a great part of 
the work has been cracked. Addfon on Italy. 

2. Keenly; (harply; with a thin edge or point. 

Get you black lead, (harpened finely, and put it into quills. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

3. Not coarfely; not meanly ; gaily. 

He was alone, fave that he had two perfons of honour, on 
either hand one, finely attired in white. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

4. In fmall parts; (ubtilly; not grofsly. 

Saltpetre was but grofsly beaten; for it (hould not be finely 
powdered. Boyle. 

5. [Ironically.] Wretchedly; in fuch a manner as to deferve 
contemptuous notice. 

Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, and you 
will find that kingdom finely governed in a (hort time. South. 

For him (he loves: 

She nam’d not me; that may be Torrifmond, 

Whom (he has thrice in private feen this day : 

Then I am finely caught in my own fnare. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 

Fineness, n.f. [from fine.] 

1. Elegance ; beauty; delicacy. 

Every thing was full of a choice fin/nefs, that, if it wanted 
any thing in majefty, it fupplied with increafc in pleafure; 
and if at the firft it (truck not admiration, it raviflied with 
delight. Sidney. 

The foftnefs of her fex, and the finenefs of her genius, con- 
fpire to give her a very diftinguifhing character. Prior. 

2. Show; fplendour ; gaiety of appearance. 

The finenefs of cloaths deftroys the eafe: it often helps men 
to pain, but can never rid them of any: ’the body may lan¬ 
guid under the mod fplendid cover. Decay of Pietyi 

3. Subtility; artfulnefs; ingenuity. 

Thofe, with the finenefs of their fouls. 

By reafon guide his execution. Shakefp. Trail, and Crtffida. 

4. Purity; freedom from drofs or bafe mixtures. 

Our works are, indeed, nought elfe 
But the protective tryals of great Jove, 

To find perfiftive conftancy in men; 

The finenefs of which metal is not found 
In fortune’s love. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Crejfda. 

I am doubtful whether men have fufficiently refined metals; 
as whether iron, brafs, and tin be refined to the height: but 
when they come to fuch a finenefs as ferveth the ordinary u.c, 
they try no farther. Bac n's Natural Hij'tory. 

The ancients were careful to coin their money in due 
weight and finenefs, only in times of exigence they havedimi- 
niflied both the weight and finenefs. Arbuthnot on Gems. 

FFnery. n.f. [from fine] Show; fplendour of appearance; 
gaiety of colours. 

Drefs up your houfes apd your images, 

And put on all the city’s finery. 

To confecrate this day a feftival. Southern- 

The capacities of a lady are fometimes apt to fall (hort in 
cultivating cleanlinefs and finery together. Svjtfi- 

Don’t chufc your place of (ludy by the finery of the profpt'Cts, 
or the moll various feenes of fenfible things. Watt- 

FINE'SSE. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary ofthe English Lang 
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FINE'SSE. n.f [French.] Artifice; (Iratagem: an unnecef- 
fary word which is creeping into the language. 

A circumllance not much to be ftood upon, in cafe it were 
not upon fome finefs. Hayward. 

Fi’ner. n.f [from fine.] One who purifies metals. 

Take away the drofs from the filver, and there (hall come 
forth a veflel for the finer. Prov. xxv. 4* 

FPNGER. n.f. [ jrinjep, Saxon, from fangen, to hold.] 

j. The flexible member of the hand by which men catch and 
hold. 

The fingers and thumb in each hand confiftof fifteen bones, 
there being three to each finger: they are a little convex and 
round towards the back of the hand, but hollow and plain 
towards the palm, except the lafl, where the nails are. The 
order of their difpofitions is called firft, fecond, and third pha¬ 
lanx : the firft is longer than the fecond, and the fecond longer 
than the third. The upper extremity of the firft bone on 
each finger has a little finus, which receives the round head of 
the bones of the metacarpus. The upper extremity of the 
fecond and third bones of each finger hath two fmall finufes, 
parted by a fmall protuberance; and the lower extremity of 
the firft and fecond bones of each finger has two protuberances, 
divided by a fmall finus: the two protuberances are received 
into the two finufes of the upper extremity of the fecond and 
third bones; and the fmall finus receives the little protube¬ 
rance of the fame end of the fame bones. The firft bone of 
the thumb is like the bones of the metacarpus, and it is joined 
to the wrift apd fecond of the thumb, as they are to the wrift 
and firft of the fingers. The fecond bone of the thumb is 
like the firft bones of the fingers , and it is joined to the firft 
and third, as they are to the bones of the metacarpus and 
fecond of the fingers. The fingers are moved fideways only 
upon their firft joint. BeliJes thefe there are fome fmall 
bones, called cjfa fefamoidea, becaufe they refemble fefamurn 
grains: they are reckoned about twelve in each hand : they 
are placed at the joint of the fingers, under the tendons of 
the flexors, to which they ferve as pullies. Quincy. 

You feem to underftand me. 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her fkinny lips. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Diogenes, who is never faid. 

For aught that ever I could read. 

To whine, put finger i’ th’ eye and fob, 

Becaufe h’ had ne’er another tub. Hudibras. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending forward, and 
one oppofite to them bending backwards, and of greater 
llrength than any of them fingly, which we call the thumb, 
to join with them feverally or united; whereby it is fitted to 
lay hold of objedts of any fize or quantity. Ray on the Creat. 

A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious number of 
fingers playing upon all the organ pipes of the world, and 
making every one found a particular note. Keil againjl Burnet. 

Poor Peg fewed, fpun, and knit for a livelihood, ’till her 
finger ends were fore. Arbuthnot's Hifi. of John Bull. 

2. A fmall meafurc of extenfion. 

Go now, go truft the wind’s*uncertain breath. 

Remov’d four fingers from approaching death; 

Or feven at mod, when thickeft is the board. Dryd. Juv. 
One of thefe bows with a little arrow did pierce through a 
piece of fteel three fingers thick. IV. Ik,ns s Math. Mag. 

3. The hand ; the inltrument of work; manufa&ure; art. 

Fool, that forgets her ftubborn look 
This foftnefs from thy finger took. Waller. 

ToFFnger. v. a: [from the noun.] 

1. To touch lightly; to toy with. 

Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie; 

You would he fingering them to anger me. Shakefipeare. 
One that is covetous is not fo highly pleafed with the meer 
light and fingering of money, as with the thoughts of his 
being confidered as a wealthy man. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

2. To touch unfeafonably or thievifhly. 

His ambition would needs be fingering the feepter, and 
holding him into his father’s throne. South's Sermons. 

3- To touch an inftrument of mufick. 

She hath broke the lute ; 

I did but tell her (he miftook her frets. 

And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering. Shakefipeare. 

4. 1 o perform any work cxquifitely with the fingers. 

Not any (kill’d in loops of fingering fine. 

With this fo curious net-work might compare. Spen/ir 
1 word EFANGLE ’ ”' J ‘ £ fr0m f a ”Z le l A trifle: a burleique 

We agree in nothing but to wrangle. 

About the flighted fi glefangle. Hudibras, p. iii. can. 3. 

Nicei 

A wliorlon, glaflgazing, fuperferviceable, finical rogue. 
t _ Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

h fop romancing, how the king took 
him afidc at fuch a time; what the queen faid to him at an- 
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Fi'nicalness. n.f. [from finical.] Superfluous nicety; fop* 
pery. 

To FPNISH. V. a. [fair, French ; finio, Latin.] 

x. To bring to the end purpofed ; to complete. 

For which of you, intending to build a tower, fitteth not 
down firft and counteth the coft, whether he have fufficient to 
finijh it? ; Luke* iv. 28. 

As lie had begun, fo he would alfo finijh in you the fame 
grace. 2 ^' 9r ■ v “* - f** 

A poet ufes epifodes ; but epilodes, taken feparately, finijh 
nothing. AVer on the O 'dyfj'ey. 

2. To perfedt; to polifli to the excellency intended. 

Though here you ail perfection (hould not find, 1 

Yet is it all th’ Eternal Will defign’d; > 

It is a finijh’d work, and perfedt in his kind Blackmorc. \ 

I would make what bears your name as finijhed as my laft 
work ought to be; that is, more finijhed than die reft. Pope. 

3. To end ; to put an end to. 

FFnisher n.f. [fromfinijh.] 

1. Performer; accomplilhcr. 

He that of greateft works is finijber. 

Oft docs them by the weakeft minifter. Shakefipeare, 

2. One that puts an end’; ender. 

This was the plain condition of thofe times; the whole 
world againft Athanalius, and Athanafius againft it: half an 
hundred of years fpent in doubtful trials which of the two, in 
the end, would prevail; the fide which had all, or elfe that 
part which had no friend but God and death, the one a de¬ 
fender of his innocency, the other a j.n.ji • f ill his troubles. 

Hooker , b. v. f. 42. 

3. One that completes or perfects. 

The author and finijher of our faith. Hebrews, 

O prophet of glad tidings ! finijher 
Of utmoft hope ! Mill.ns Paradife Lfil, b. xii. 

FPNITE. adj. [finitus, Latin.] Linuced; bounded; termi¬ 
nated. 

Servius conceives no more thereby than a finite number for 
indefinite. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. e. i t. 

Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion to infi¬ 
nite. L cie. 

That fuppofed infinite duration will, by the very fuppofi- 
tion, be limited at two extremes, though never fo remote 
afunder, and confequently muft needs be finite. Bentley s Serm. 

Fi'niteless. adj. [from finite.] Without bounds; unlimited. 
It is ridiculous unto reafon, and finitelefs as their dc- 
fires. Brcnvn s Vulgar Errours. 

Finitely, adv. [from finite.] Within certain limits; to a 
certain degree. 

They are creatures dill, and that fets them at an infinite 
diftance from God; whereas all their excellencies can make 
them but finitely diftant from ns. Stiilingfieet. 

Fi'niteness. n.f. [from finite.] Limitation; confinement 
within certain boundaries. 

I ought now to unbay the current of my paffion, anJ love 
without other boundary than what is fet by the finite,tej’s of 
my natural powers. Norris. 

Fi'nitudb. n.f. [from finite.] Limitation; confinement 
within certain boundaries. 

Finitude, applied to natural or created things, imports the 
proportions of the feveral degrees of affcCtions, or properties 
of thefe things to one another; infinitude, the unboundednefs 
of thefe degrees of affections, or properties. Cbeync. 

Fi'nless. adj. [fromyfo.J Without fins. 

He angers me 

With telling of the moldwarp and the ant. 

And of a dragon and ifinlefs fi(h. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Fi klike. adj. [fin and like.] Formed in imitation of fins. 

In (hipping fuch as this, the Irifh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the itream di J glide; 

Ere (harp-keel’d boats to ftem the flood did learn, 

, Or fenlike oars did fpread from either fide. Dryd Ann. Mir 

Fi Nned. adj. [from fin.] Having broad edges fpread out on 
either fide. 

They plow up the turf with a broad finned plough. Mortim. 

Finny adj. [from fin.] Furnilhed with fins; formed for 
the element of water. 

High o’er the main in wat’rv pomp he rides, 

His azure car and finny courfers guides ; 

Proteus his name. Dryden's Virg Georg, b. iv. 

New herds of beads he fends the plains to (hare; 1 

New colonies of birds to people air; ( 

A wV°, th !! r M 5 thc -^ repair. Dryd. Ovid. \ 

Wh.le black with dorms the ruffled ocean rolls, * 

, art def t nds her .^> fcoles. Blackmcre. 

With hairy Jpringes we the birds betray • 
blight lines of hair furprizc the finny prey P of> , 

water and fwim there. 

Ei'NOCHIO. 
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SYKcchio. «. /. Sec Fennel, of tfhieh plant it is a 
fpecies. 

Fi'pple. n.f. [from fibula, Latin.] A dopper. 

You mud know, that in recorders, which go with a gentle 
breath, the concave of the pipe, were it not for th efipplc that 
draitneth the air, much more than the fimple concave, would 
yield no found. Bacons Natural Hifiory. 

Fir. n.f [ fiyrr , Welfb; pup)?, Saxon; fyr, Danilh.] The 
tree of which deal-boards are made. 

It is ever green : the leaves are fingle, and for the mod part 
produced on every fide of the brandies: the male flowers, or 
catkins, are placed at remote didances from the fruit on the 
fame tree. The feeds are propagated on cones, which are 
fquamofe. See Pine-tree. Ah tier. 

He covered the floor of the houfc with planks ef fir. i Kings. 
The ’fpiring fir and dately box adorn. Pope. 

FIRE. n. f. [pyp, Saxon ; fewr, German.] 

1. The igneous dement. 

2. Any thing burning. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out. 

Which, being differ’d, rivers cannot quench. Shaiif. H. VI. 

Where two raging fires meet together, 

They do confume the thing that feeds their fuiy. Shakefp. 

So contraries on Etna’s top confpire; 

Here hoary frods, and by them breaks out fire. Cowley. 

3. A conflagration of towns or countries. 

There is another liberality to the citizens, who had dif¬ 
fered damage by a great fire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Though fafe thou think’d thy treafure lies, 

Conceal’d in cheds from human eyes, 

A fire may come, and it may be 

Bury’d, my friend, as far from thee. Granville. 

4. Flame;'light; ludre. 

Stars, hide your fires ! 

Let not night fee my black and deep defires! Shake/. Macb. 

5. Torture by burning. 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing bread infpire. 

To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ? Prior. 

6 . The punilhment of the damned. 

Who among us lhall dwell with the devouring/;r? Who 
among us Qiall dwell with evcrlading burnings ? Jfa. xxxiii. 

7. Any thing provoking; any thing that inflames the paffions. 

What fire is in my ears ? Can this be true? 

Stand I condemn’d for pride and fcofn fo much ? Shakefp. 

8. Ardour of temper; violence of paffion. 

He had fire in his temper, and a German bluntnefs ; and, 
upon provocations, might drain a phrafe. ^ Aver bury. 

q. Livelinefs of imagination; vigour of fancy; intellectual ac¬ 
tivity ; force of exprqflion; fpirit of fentiment. 

Nor can the (now that age does died 
Upon thy rev’rend head. 

Quench or allay the noble fire within, 

But ail that youth can be thou art. Cowley. 

They have no notion of life and fire in fancy and in words, 
and any thing that is jud in grammar and in meafire is good 
oratory and poetry to them. Felton on the Clajfuks. 

He brings 

The reafoner’s weapons and the poct’s/rr. Blaekmsre. 

ExaCl Racin, and Corneille's noble fire , 

Taught us that France had fomeching to admire. Pope. 

The bold Longinus all the nine infpire. 

And warm (he critick with a poet’s fire. Pope. 

Oh may fome fpark of your celedial/rr, 

The lad, the meaned of your fons infpire. Pope. 

10. The paflion of love. 

Love various hearts does varioufly infpire, 

It dirs in gentle bofoms gentle /re. 

Like that of inccnfc on the altar laid ; 

But raging flames tempeduous fouls invade; 

A fire which every windy paflion blows. 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. Dryden. 

The fire of love in youthful blood. 

Like what is kindled in brulh-wood. 

But for a moment burns. Shadwell. 

The god of love retires; 

Dim are his torches, and extinCf hh fires. 

New charms lhall dill increafe delire. 

And time’s fwift wing fliall fan the fire. Moores Fables. 

11. Eruptions or impodhumations: as, St. Anthony’s/re. 

12. To fet Fire on, or fet on Fire. 1 o kindle; to inflame. 
Hcrmofllla courageoufly fet upon the horfemen, and fet fire 

alfo upon the dables where the 1 urks horfes dood. Knolles. 

He that fet a fire on a plane-tree to fpitc his neighbour, and 
the plane-tree fet on his neighbour’s houfe, is bound to pay 
all thclofs, becaufe it did all rife from his own ill intention. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Fi'kearms. n.f. 1 fire and arms. ] Arms which owe their 
efficacy to fire; guns. 

Nor had they ammunition to fupply their few firearms: 
horfes they had, and officers they had, which made all their 
pj iew Clarendon , b. ii. 

Before the ufe of firearms there was infinitely more fcope 
for perfonal valour than in the modern battles. Pope. 


Pope. 
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Fi'rebale. / n. [fire anil ball.] Grenado; ball filled with, 
combudibles, and burding where it is thrown. 

Judge of thofe infolent boads of confcience, which, like 
fo many fireballs , or mouth grenadoes, are thrown at our 
church. Souls’.s Sermon 

The fame great man hath fworn to make us fwallow his 
.. coin in fireballs. Swift. 

Fi'rebrush. n.f. [fire arid brufh.] The brudi which hangs 
by the fire to fweep the hearth. 

When you are ordered to dir up the fire, clean away the 
afhes frorh betwixt the bars with the firebrujb. Swift. 

Ftredrake. n.f. [fire and drake.] A fiery ferpent: I fup- 
pofe the preder. 

By the hiding of the fnake, 

The ruflling of the firedrake, 

I charge thee thou this place forfake, 

Nor of queen Mab be prattling. Dra ton's Nympkic. 
Fi'renew. adj. [fire and new.} New from the forge; new 
from the melting-houfe. 

Armado is a mod illudrious wight, 

A man of firenew words, falhion’s own knight. Shakefp. 
Some excellent jeds, firenew from the mint. Sbakefpeare. 
Upon the wedding-day I put myfelf, according to cufiom, 
in another fuit firenew , with diver buttons to it. Addij. Guard. 
Firepan, n.f. [fire and pan.] Veffel of metal to carry lire. 
His firepans, and all the veffels thereof, thou fhalt make of 
brafs. &*• xxvii. 3. 

Pour of it upon a firepan well heated, as they do rofe- 
water and vinegar. Bacon's Natural Hifiory, 

Fi'rer. n.f. [from fire.] An incendiary. 

Others burned Mouffel, and the red marched as a 
guard for defence of thefe firers. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Fi'reside. n.f. [fire awl fide.] The hearth ; the chimney; 
the focus. 

My judgment is, that they ought all to be defpifed, and 
ought to ferve but for Winter talk by the firefide. Bacon. 
By his firefide he darts the hare. 

And turns her in his wicker chair: 

His feet, however lame, you find. 

Have got the better of his mind. Prior. 

What art thou afking of them, after all ? Only to fit quietly 
at thy own firefide. Arbuihnot's Hift. of John Bull. 

Fi'restick. n.f. [fire and flick.] A lighted dick or brand. 
Children, when they play with firefiicks , move and whirle 
them round fo fad, that the motion will cozen their eyes, and 
reprefent an intire circle of fire to them. Digby on Bodies. 
Fi'rework.. n.f [fire and work.] Shows of fire; pyrotech- 
nical performances. 

The king would have me prefent the princefs with fome 
delightful oftentation, or pageant, or antick, or fircw.rk. Shak. 

Wc reprefent alfo ordnance, and new mixtures of gun¬ 
powder, wildfires burning in water and unquenchable; and 
alfo fireworks of all variety. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

The ancients were imperfe£t in the dodlrine of meteors, 
by their ignorance of gunpowder and fireworks. Brown. 

In fireworks give him leave to vent his fpitc; 

Thofe are the only ferpents he can write. Dryden. 

Out- companion propofed a fubjedl for a firework , which he 
thought would be very amufing. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Their fireworks are made up in paper. Taller, N 3 . 88. 

To Fire, v a. [from die noun.] 

1. To fet on fire; to kindle. 

They fpoiled many parts of the city, and fired the houfes 
of thofe whom they edeemed not to be their friends ; but the 
rage of the fire was at fird hindered, and then appealed by 
the fall of a fudden Aiowcr of rain. Hayward. 

The breathlefs body, thus bewail’d, they lay, 

And fire the pile. Dryden. 

A fccond Paris, diff’ring but in name. 

Shall fire his country with a fccond flame. Dryden’s sEn. 

2. To inflame the paffions; to animate. 

Yet, if defire of fame, and third of pow’r, 

A beauteous princefs, with a crown in dow’r, 

So fire your mind, in arms aflert your right. Dryden. 

3. To drive by fire. 

He that parts us, fliall bring a brand from heav’n 
And fire us hence. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

To Fire. v. n. 

1. To take fire; to be kindled. 

2. To be inflamed with paflion. 

3. To difeharge any firearm*. 

Firebra'nd. n.f. [fire and brand.] 

1. A piece of wood kindled. 

I have cafed my father-ia-law of a firebrand, to fet my own 
houfe in a flame. UFJirange. 

2. An incendiary; one who inflames fa£tions ; one who caufes 
mifehief. 

Troy mud not be, nor goodly Iiion dand ; 

Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. Shalefpeare, 
He fent Surrey with a competent power againd the rebels, 
who fought with the principal band of them, and defeated 
them, and took alive John Chamber, their firebrand. Bacon- 
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F /recross, n.f. [ fire and crofs.] A token in Scotland for the 
nation to take arms: the ends thereof burnt black, and in 
fome parts fmeared with blood. It is carried like lightning 
from one place to another. Upon reiufal to fend it forward, 
or to rife, the lad perfon who has it (hoots the other dead. 

He fent his heralds through all parts of the realm, and com¬ 
manded the firecrofis to be carried ; namely, two firebrands fet 
in fafliion of a crofs, and pitched upon the point of a 
fpear. Haywood. 

Fi'relock. n.f. [fire and lock.] A foidier’s gun; a gun dis¬ 
charged by drikin? deel with flint. 

Prime all your firelock--, fallen well the dake. Gay. 

Fi'ri man. n f. f fire and man. J 

1. One who is employed to extinguifh burning houfes. 

The fireman fweats beneath his crooked arms; 

A leathern cafque his vent rous head defends, 

Boldly he climbs where thicked fmoke afeends* Gayi 

2. A man of violent paflions. 

I had lad night the fate to drink a bottle with two of thefe 
firemen. Tatlert N°. 6‘I. 

Fi'kepan tt.fi. [fire awl pan.] 

1. A pan for holding fire. 

2. [In a gun.] The receptacle for the priming powder. 
Fi'reship. n.f [fire and Jhip.] A (hip filled with combudible 

matter to fire the veffels of the enemy. 

Our men bravely quitted themfelves of the firejhip , by 
cutting the fpritfail tackle. kFijeman’s Surgery. 

Fi'reshovel. n.f, [fire and Jhovel. J The indrument with 
which the hot coals are thrown up in kitchens. 

Nim and Bardolph are fworn brothers in filching; and in 
Calais they dole a firejhovel. Sbakijpeare’s Henry V. 

Culinary utenftls and irons often fed the force of fire; as 
tongs, firejhovels, prongs, and irons. Brown’s V: Igar Errours. 

The neighbours are coming out with forks and firejhovelsi 
and fpits, and other domedick weapons. Dryd Span. Fryar. 
Fi'resi one. n.f. [fire and/W.] 

The fireflone, or pyrites, is a compound metallick foflil, 
compofed of vitriol, fulphur, and an unmetallick earth, but 
in very different proportions in the feveral mafles. The mod: 
common fort, which is ufed in medicine, is a greenilh (hape- 
lefs kind found in our day-pits, out of which the green vitriol 
or copperas is procured. It has its name of pyrites, or fire¬ 
flone, from its giving fire on being druck againd a deel much 
more freely than a flint will do; and all the fparks burn a 
longer time, and grow larger as they fall, the inflammable 
matter druck from off the done burning itfelf out before the 
fpark becomes extinguifhed. Hill's Mat. n.cd. 

Firefione is a kind of done called alfo Rygate done, from 
the place whence it is chiefly brought, being very good for 
firehcarths, ovens, and doves. Builder’s Did. 

Firefione, if broke final], and laid on cold lands, mud be 
of advantage. Alar timer's Hu.band-y. 

Fi'rewood. n.f. [fie and wood.] Wood to burn; fewel. 
Fi'ring. n.f. [from fire.] Fewel. 

They burn the cakes, firing being there Pearce. Mortimer. 
ToFirk. v.a. [from ferio, Latin.J To whip; to beat; to 
• correct; to chaftifc. 

Belides, it is not only foppifh. 

But vile, idolatrous and popifli. 

For one man out of his own (kin 

Tofirk and whip another’s fin. Hudibras, p. ii. can. 2. 
Fi'rkin. ”-f f from poJ>ep, Saxon, the fourth part of a veffel.] 
i. A vellel containing nine gallons. J 

Strutt’s fervants get fuch a haunt about that (hop, that it 
w.ll cod us many a firkin of drong beer to bring them back 
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Which made the lye fo much the louder; 

Novv lid to another, that miracle’s brother, 

FIR M 1 ? done ' Vlth of powder. Denham 

FIRM. ady. [firmui, Latin ] 

*• St ^"Si notea f'ly P^rced or (haken; hard, oppofed to foft. 
The flakes of his flefli are joined together : they are fin 
in themfelves, and they cannot be moved. 7 s a x i: ' „ 

Love’s artillery then checks J 1 

The breaftworks of the/™/? fox. dtavelano 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm building ; eve, 
the cavities ought to be filled with rubbiih. Dr Y / (f 

aJh'^h 7 ’ 'f° ,e rt p artS are '"od/ OT in themfelves, ao 
the mnfl-T PCCU ,a ; ca P ab,c of the greated contacts, i 
the mod/m ; and that winch has parts very final), and ca 
pable of the lead contact, will be mod foft. 7 H oodwau 
rdolutc ; fixcd ; unfliaken. 

H* flraigh, obeys j “ * 

And firm believes. MParadifeL 

.waTd thJT enC °?T nC "b i$ the affuran « of a future n 

any iSfoESS' WhC '“ f " ' n °t“" ir T ab ° l 

The man that's refolntt and j„fl, ' 

tlrm Co h ‘s principles and trud', 


Nor hopes ncr fears can blind. 

To Firm, v a. [finno, Latin.] 
t. To fettle; to confirm; tocdablifh; to fix. 

He declared the death of the emperor; which after they 
had feen to be true, they by another fecret and i'peedy mef- 
fenger advertifed Solyman again thereof, firming thofe letters 
with all their hands and feals. Knolles’s Hifiory of the Turks. 

’Tis ratify’d above by every god, • 

And Jove has firm’d it with an awful nod. Dryd. Albion. 
The pow’rs, fa : d he. 

To you, and your’s, and mine, propitious be. 

And firm our purpofe with their augury. Dryden’s /En. 

Oh thou, who frec’ft me Horn my doubtful date, 

Long lod and wilder’J in the maze of fate ! 

Be prefent (till: oh goddefs, in our aid 
Proceed, and firm thofe omens thou had made. Pope’s Stal. 
2. To fix without wandering. 

He on his card and compafs firms his eye. 

The maders of his long experiment. Fairy fjlueen , b. ii. 
FI'RMA.VlENT. n.f. [ firmamentum, Latin.J The (ky; the 
heavens. 

Even to the heavens their (houting (brill 
Doth reach, and ail the firmament doth fill. Spenfier . 

I am condant as the northern dar. 

Of whofe true, fixt, and reding quality. 

There is no fellow in the firmament. Shakefp. Jul. Ccefiar. 
The Almighty, whofe hieroglyuhical characters are the 
unnumbered dars, (uu and moo;., \ i,r:en oh thefe. large 
volumes of the firmament. Raleigh's ihjiorj of the If or Id. 

The firmament expanfe of liquid, pure, 

Tranfparent, elemental air, diffus’d 
In circuit to the uttermoft convex 

Of this great round. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 

The deeds climb up the fird afeent with pain ; 

And when the middle fir .ament they gain, 

If downward from the heavens my head I bow. 

And fee the earth and ocean hang below, 

Ev'n I am feiz’d with horror. Addfon’s Ovid's Metamorph. 
What an immenfurable fpace is the firmament , wherein a 
great number of (lars, leffer and leffer, and confequently far¬ 
ther and farther off, are feen with our naked eye, and many 
more dilcovered with our glades ! Derham's Afiro-Tbeology. 
Firmame'ntal. adj. [from firmament.] Celellial; of the 
upper regions 

An hollow crydal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamentai waters dipt above. Dryden’s Ann. Mirab. 
Fi'r/ilv. adv. [from firm.] 

1. Strongly; impenetrably; immoveably. 

Thou (halt come of force; 

7 hough thou art firm ier faften’d than a rock. Alilt. Agonifl. 
How very hard particles, which touch only in a few points, 
can dick together fo firmly , without fomething wh ch caufes 
them to be attracted towards one another, is difficult to con- 
c o eive Newtons Opt. 

2. Steadily; condantly. 

Himfeif to be the man the fates require; 

\ firmly judge, and what I judge defire Dryden's /En. b. vii. 

I he common people of Lucca are firmly perfuaded, that 
one Lucquefe can beat five Florentines. Addifin on Italy. 

Fi'rmniss. n.f. [frostsfirm] 

1. Stability ; hardnefs ; compadlnefs ; folidity. 

It would become by degrees of greater confidcnCy and 
firmnej , fo as to refemblc an habitable earth. Burnet. 

2. Durability. 

Both the cafinefs and firmnefs of union might be conjec- 
tured, for that both people are of the fame language. Hayw. 

3. Certainty; foundnefs. 

In perfons already poffeffed with notions of religion, the 
underdanding cannot be brought to change them, but by great 
examination of the truth and firmnefs of the one, and the 
flaws and weaknefs of the other. South’s Sermons. 

4. oteadmefs; condancy; resolution. 

That thou (hould’d my firmnefs doubt 
To God, or thee, becaufe we have a foe 
May tempt us, 1 expc&ed not to hear. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

Nor can th Egyptian patriarch blame my mule, 

Wh.ch for Ids firmnefs doe, his heat excufe. R [common. 
„ TD c , rhls armeJ J ob with firmnefs and fortitude. Auerbury. 
riKi> 1 . adj. [prj-j-e, Saxon.] J 

' other ° rdinal ° f ° nCi lhat Wh ' Ch ’ S Ln ° rder btfore ai, y 
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The firjl covenant had alfo ordinances of divine fervice. 
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I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain ! 

Who firji offend, will firji complain. Prir. 

3. High eft in dignity- 

Three prefidents, of whom Daniel was firji. Dan. 

Firji with the dogs, and king among the fquires. Sped. 

4. Great; excellent. 

My firji fon. 

Where will you go? Take goodCominius 
With thee. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

First, adv. 

1. Before any thing elfe; earlieft. 

He, not unmindful of his ufual art, 

Firji in diflembled fire attempts to part; 

Then roaring beafts and running ftreams he tries. Dryden. 

Thy praife, and thine was then the publick voice, 

Firji recommended Guifcard to my choice. Dryden. 

Heav’n, furc, has kept this fpot of earth uncurft, 

To tocw how all things were created firji. Prior. 

2. Before any other confideration. 

Firji, metals are more durable than plants; fecondly, they 
are more folid and hard; thirdly, they are wholly fubterra- 
ncous; whereas plants are part above earth, and part under the 
earth. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N y . 603. 

3. It has often at before it, and means at the beginning. 

At firji the filent venom Aid with eafe. 

And feiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees. Dryden’s /En. 
Excepting fito and infe&s, there are very few or no crea¬ 
tures that can provide for themfelves at firji , without the 
afliftance of parents. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. First or laft. At one hour or other. 

But fure a general doom on man is part, 

And all are fools and lovers firji or laji. Dryden. 

First-begot. )»./ [from firji and begot .J The eldeft 
First-begotten. J of children. 

His firji-begot , we know; and fore have felt, 

When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep. Parad. Reg. 
First-born. n.f. [firji and born. J Eldeft; the firft by the 
order of nativity. 

Laft, with one midnight ftroke, all the firjl-bom 
Of Egypt muft lie dead. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

Hail, holy light, offspring of heav’n firji-born ! Milton. 
The firjl-born has not a foie 01 peculiar right, by any law 
of God and nature; the younger children having an equal 
title with him. Locke. 

First-fruits, n.f. [firji and fruits.] 

1. What the feafon firft produces or matures of any kind. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firjl-fruits , the green ear, and the yellow Iheaf. Milt. P. L. 
The blooming hopes of my then very young patron have 
been confirmed by mod noble firjl-fruits , and his life is going 
on towards a plentiful harveft of all accumulated virtues. Prior. 

2 . The firft profits of anything. 

Although the king loved to employ and advance bilhops, 
becaufe, having rich bitoopricks, they carried their reward upon 
themfelves; yet he did ufe to raife them by fteps, that he 
might not lofe the profit of the firji-fsuits, which by that 
courfeof gradation was multiplied. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. The earlieft effedl of any thing. 

See, Father, what firjl-fruits on earth are fprung, 

From thy implanted grace in man ! Milton’> Parad. Lojl. 

Firstling, adj [from jfirjl.] That which is firft produced 
or brought forth. 

All the fir/iling males that come of thy herd, and of thy 
flock, thou (halt famSlify unto the Lord thy God. Deutr. xv. 
Fi'rstling. n.f. [from firft.] 

1. The firft produce or offspring. 

A fhepherd next. 

More meek, came with the firji lings of his flock, 

Choiceft and beft. Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

The tender firjllings of my woolly breed, 

Shall on his holy altar often bleed. Dryden’s Virg. Pajl. 

The firjllings of the flock are doom’d to die ; 

Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl fupply. Pope's Odyjf. 

2 . The thing firft thought or done. 

Qur play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firjlUngs of thefe broils, 
’Ginning i’ th’ middle. Shakef Trail, and Lrejj. Prologue. 

The flighty purpofc works o’erlook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it: from this moment, 

T he very fijilings of my heart fhall be 
The firjllings of my hand. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Fi'sCAL. n.f [from fifeus, a treafury, Latin.] Exchequer; 
revenue. 

War, as it is entertained by diet, fo can it not be long 
maintained by the ordinary fifcul and receipt. Bacon. 

FISH. n.f. [ pipe, Saxon; vifch, Dutch. ] An animal that 
inhabits the water. 

The beafts, the fijhcs , and the winged fowls, 

Arc their males fubjecls. Shakef. Comedy of Errours. 

I light when I cannot chufe, and I eat no fijh. Sh. K. Lear. 
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And now the fijh ignoble fates efcape; 

Since Venus ow’d her fafetv to their ftiapc. CreeJs. 

There arc fifties, that have wings, that arc not ftrangers to 
the airy region; and there are fome birds that are inhabitants 
of the water, whofe blood is cold as fifties ; and their flefh is 
fo like in tafle, that the fcrupulous are allowed them on fito¬ 
days. Locke. 

To Fish. v. n. 

1. To be employed in catching fifties. 

2. To endeavour at ^nv thing by artifice. 

While others fijh, with craft, for great opinion, 

I, with great truth, catch meer fimplicity. Shakefpeare. 

To Fish. v. a. To fearch water in queft of fito, or anv thing 
elfe. 

Some have fijhed the very jakes for papers left there by men 
of wit. Swift. 

Oft, as he fijh'd her nether realms for wit, 

The goddefs favour’d him, and favours yet. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Fish-hook, n.f [fijh and hook,] A hook baited, with which 
filh are caught. 

A Iharp point, bended upward and backward, like a fijh- 
hosk. Grew’s Mufceum, 

Fish-pond. n.f. [fijh and pond.] A fmall pool for fito. 

Fijk-ponds arc no fmall improvement of watry boggy 
lands. Mortimer's Hujlandry. 

Fijh-p'.nds were made where former forefts grew. 

And hills were levell’d to extend the view. Prior. 

After what 1 have faid of the great value the Romans put 
upon fifties, it will not appear incrcdible-thatC. Hirrius toould 
fell his jijh-ponds for quadragies H. S. 32,291/. ijs. 4 d. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fi'sher. n.f [from fift.] One who is employed in catching 

fito. 

In our fight the three were taken up 
By fifliermc-n of Corinth, as we thought: 

At length another had feiz’d on us. 

And would have reft the fijhers of their prey. 

Had not they been very flow of fail. Shakef. Comedy of Err. 

We know that town is but with fijhers fraught. 

Where Thefeus govern’d and where Plato taught. Sandys. 

Left he toould fufpedl it, draw’ it from him. 

As fijhers do the bait, to make him follow it. Denham. 

A foldier now he with his coat appears; 

A fifter now, his trembling angle bears j 

Each toape he varies. Pope. 

Fj'sherboat. n.f. [fifter and boat.] A boat employed in 
catching fito. 

Fi'sherman. n.f. [fiflier and man ] One whofe employment 
and livelihood is to catch fito. 

How fearful 

And dizzy'tis to caft one’s eyes fo low! 

Th c fiftermcn that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

At length two monfters of unequal fize. 

Hard by the toore, a fijlnrman efpics. Waller. 

Do feales and fins bear price to this exccfs ? 

You might have bought the fifterman for lefs. Dryd.Juven. 

Fi'shertown. n.f. [filter and town. ] A town inhabited by 
fitoermen. 

Others of them, in that time, burned that fifiertown 
Moufehole. Carew’s Survey of C rmxial. 

Lime in Dorfettoire, a little fiftertown. Clarendon, b. vii. 

Fishers-coat. n.f. [fijber and coat ] A coat worn by a 
fitoer. 

When Sigion-Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt his 
fijhers-coat unto him, for he was qtaked, and did caft himfelf 
into the fea. Jo. xxi. 7. 

Fi'shery. n.f [from fijber] The bufinefs of catching fift- 
We fliall have plenty of mackerel this feafon: our fijhery 
will not be dillurbed by privateers. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Fi'shful. adj. [from fijh.] Abounding with fito; ftored with 

fito. 

Thus mean in ftate, and calm in fprite, 

My fijhful pond is my delight. Carr.u’s Survey of Cornvial. 
It is walled and guarded with the ocean, moft commodious 
for traflick to all parts of the world, and watered with plea- 
fant , fijhful and navigable rivers. Camden’s Remains. 

To Fi'shify. v a. [from fijh.] To turn to fito: a cant 
word. 

Here comes Romeo 

—Without his roe, like a dried herring: 

O fleto, fie to, how art thou jjhij.ea ! Shak Rom. and Juliet. 

Fi'shing. n.f [from fijh.] Commodity of taking fito. 

There alfo would be planted a good town, having both a 
good haven and a plentiful jijhing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Fi'shkeitlr. /; f [fijh and kettle.] A caldron made long 
for the filh to be boiled without bending. 

It is probable that the way of embalming amongft the Egyp¬ 
tians was by boiling the body, in a long caldron like a jijh~ 
kettle, in fome kind of liquid balfam. , Crew’s Mujaum. 

Fi'shmeai- 
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ITshmeal. n.f [fift and meal.] Diet of fito ; abftemious 

Thin drink doth overcool their blood, and making many 
fijhmealt, they fall into a kind of male greenheknefs. Sharp. 

Fishmonger, n.f. [from fijh.] A dealer in fito ; a feller of 

filh. . 

I fear to play the fijhinonger \ and yet fo large a commodity 
may not pafs in filence. Carry’s Survey of Cornwal. 

The furgeon left the fiftmongtr to determine the controverfy 
between him and the pike. L EJlrange. 

Fi'shv. adj. [fromfijh.] 

1 . Confifting of fito. 

My abtont mates 

Roam the wild ifle in fearch of rural cates. 

Bait the barb’d ftcel, and from the fifty flood 
Appeafe th’ afflitfive fierce defire of food. 

2 . Having the qualities of fito. 

Few eyes have efcaped the picture of mermaids, that is, 
according to Horace, a monfter with a woman’s head above, 
and My extremity below. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

FPSSILE. adj. [fifths, Latin.] Having the grain in a certain 
direftion, fo as to be cleft 

This cryftal is a pellucid fijfile ftone, clear as water or cry ftal 
of the rock, and without colour; enduring a red heat without 
lofing its tranfparency, and in a very ftrong heat calcining 
without fufion. Newton’s Opt. 

Fi$siT.ity. n.f. from fijfile.[ The quality of admitting to be 
cloven. 

Fi'ssure. n.f. [fijfura, Latin; fijfure, French.] A cleft; a 
narrow chafm where a breach has been made. 

The ftone and other terreftrial matter was diftinguiihed 
into ft rata or layers, as it is in England : thefe ftrata were 
divided by parallel fijjures, that were inclofed in the 
ftone. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

I fee 

The gaping fijfures to receive the rain. Thomfon's Autumn. 

To Fi'ssure. v. a. [from the noun.] To cleave; to make a 
fiflure. 

By a fall or blow the fkull may be fijfured or fractured. Wife. 

FIST. n.f. [ pgr, Saxon.] The hand clenched with the fin¬ 
gers doubled down, in order to give a blow, or keep hold. 

She quick and proud, and who did Pas defpife, 

Up with her fijl, and took him on the face; 

Another time, quoth toe, become more wife; 

Thus Pas did kifs her hand with little grace. Sidney. 

And being down, the villain fore did beat 
And bruife with clownito fijls his manly face. Fairy Queen: 
Anger caufeth palenefs in fome; in others trembling; 
fwelling, foaming at the mouth, ftamping, and bending the 
fijl. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 716. 

And the fame hand into a fijl may clofe, 

Which inftantly a palm expanded toows. 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft. 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fijl. 

To Fist. w. a. 

1. To ftrike with the fift. 

I faw him fpurning and fifing her moft unmercifully. Dryd. 

2. To gripe with the fift. 

We have been down together in my fleep. 

Unbuckling helms, fijling each other’s throat. 

And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

Fi'sTiNU r. n.f. A piftachio nut. 

Fi'sticuffs. n.f. [fijl and cuff] Battle with the fift; blows 
with the fift. 

Naked men belabouring one another with fnagged fticks, 
or dully falling together by the ears at fijlicuffs. More. 

She would feize upon John’s commons; for which they 
were tore to go to fijlicuffs. Arbuthn. Hijlory of John Bull. 

My invention and judgment are perpetually at fijTuujfs , ’till 
they have quite difabled each other. Swift. 

FI'STULA. n. f. [Latin; jifiu’e, French.] 

1. A finuous ulcer callous within ; any finuous ulcer. 

That fijl u In which is recent is the eafieff of cure: thofe of 
a long continuance are accompanied with ulcerations of the 
gland and caries in the bone Wifeman's Surgery. 

2. jstula Lacbrimalis. A diforder of the canals leading 
from the eye to the nofe, which obftruas the natural progrelt 
of tlie tears, and makes them trickle down the cheek • but 
this is only the firft and mildeft ftage of the difeafe: in the 
next there is matter difeharged w*th the tears from the panda 
taehrimaha , and fometimes from an orifice broke through the 
ikin between the nofe and angle of the eye. The laft and 
worlt degree of it is when the matter of the eye, by its lone 
continuance, has not only corroded the neighbourin’ foft 
parts, but alio aft. fled the fubjaccnt bone. Sharp’s Su-rerv 

Fistular. adj. [fromfijluta.] Hollow like a pipe. & 

/"?n [ / rom i jUlla ' fi iuUux ' F «nch. ] Having 
tneiuture of a fiftula; callous or finuous like a fiftula. 

'ou W thCfC fuiU0US ulccrs become fifiulous, I have toewn 

FI LK^if r0m ‘^ , f W/,Wr ’ CVery fit of/ a ^afe" 

ftruggle of nature ; from vut, in Flemito, frequent, Juuus.] 
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1. A paroxyfm or exacerbation of any intermittent diftemper. 

Small ftones and gravel colled and become very large in 
the kidneys, in which cafe a fit of the ltone in that part is the 
cure. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Any toort return after intermiflion ; interval. 

’ Sometimes ’tis grateful to the rich, to try 
A toort viciflitude, and fit of poverty. Dryden s Horace. 
Men that are habitually wicked may now and then, by fits 
nd ftarts, feel certain motions of repentance. L’tjlrangc. 

By fits my fwelling grief appears. 

In rifing fighs and falling tears. Addifon on Italy. 

Thus o’er the dying lamp th’ unfteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits , 

And falls again as loth to quit its hold. Addifon’s Cato. 

Religion is not the bufinef, of fome fits only and intervals 
of our life, to be taken up at certain days and hours, and laid 
afide for the reft of our time ; but a fyftem of precepts to be 
regarded in all our condud. Rogers’s Sermons. 

All fits of pleafure we balanced by an equal degree of pain 
or languor: ’tis like fpending this year part of the next year’s 
revenue. Swift. 

Any violent affedion of mind or body. 

The life did flit away out of her neft. 

And all his fenfes were with deadly fit oppreft. Fairy Queen. 
An ambitious man fubjeds himfelf to others, and puts it 
in the power of every malicious tongue to throw him into a 
fit of melancholy. Addifon's Spefiatsr. 

4. Diforder ; diftemperatuie. 

For your hufband. 

He’s noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits o’ th’ feafon. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

It is uled, without an epithet of diferimination, for the hyf- 
terical diforders of women, and the convulfions of children; 
and by the vulgar for the epilepfy. 

Mrs. Bull was fo much enraged, that toe fell downright 
into a fit. Arhuhnct's Hi/lory off An Bull. 

Fit. adj. [vitten, Flemito, Junius ] 

1. Qualified ; proper: with for before the noun, and to before 
the verb. 

Mighty men of valour, fit to go out for war and battle. 

1 Chron. vii. 11. 

He lends him vain Goliah’s facred fword, 

Th cfittejl help juft fortune could afford. Cowley s Davideis. 

This fury jit for her intent toe chofe, 

One who delights in wars and human woes. Dryden s Ain. 
It is a wrong ufe of my underftanding to make it the rule 
and meafure of another man’s; a ufe which it is neither fit 
for, nor capable of. Locke. 

2. Convenient; meet; proper; right. 

Since we have faid it were good not to ufe men of ambi¬ 
tious natures, except it be upon neceffity, it is fi. vve fpcak in 
what cafes they are fo. Bacon, F.jj'cy \ 7. 

See how thou could’ft judge of fit and meet. Milt. P. L. 
It is fit for a man to know his own abilities and weak¬ 
ness, and not think himfelf obliged to imitate all that he 
thinks fit to praife. Boyle. 

If our fore-lathers thought fit to be grave and ferious, I hope 
their pofterity may laugh without offence. Addifon. 

To Fit. v. a. [vitten, Flemito, Junius.] 

1. To accommodate to any thing; to fuit one thing to another. 

The carpenter marketh it out with a line: h tfitteth it with 
P^ 63, Ij.x liv. 13. 

■ Would fate permit 
To my defires I might my fortune fit, 

Troy I would raife. Denham. 

2. I o accommodate a perfon with any thing: as, the taylor fits 

his cuftomcr. J 

A truffmaker fitted the child with a pair of boddice, ftiffened 
on the lame fide Wifeman’s Surgery. 

3. I o be adapted to ; to fuit any thing. 

She toali be our mefl'enger to tins paultry knight: truft me 
I thought on her ; toe’ll fit it. Shakefpeare. 

As much of the ftone as was contiguous to the marcafite, 
Jf/to/the marcafite fo dofe as if it had been formerly liquid. Bo. 

4. To Fi r cut. To furnito; to equip; to fupply with neceila- 
ries or decoration. 

A play, which if you dare but twireyfr out, 

You’ff all he flander’d, and be thought devout. Dryden. 
The EngliHi fleet couid not be paid and ma/med, and fitted 
-,ut, unlefs we encouraged’ trade and navigation. Add it. Freeh. 
i 0 r 1 t up. To furnito ; to make proper for the ufe or re¬ 
ception ol any. 

T, bis far m- Pope to Swift. 

To Fit. v. k. I o be proper; to be fit. J 

Nor fits ir to prolong the heavenly feaft, 

FiTCHufr i ndC n Cnt ’ b , Ut rCt ' rc to reft ’ ' Odyjfcy, b. iii. 
b of wild pea^ A Collot l uiai cor ™P“on of vetch.] A fmall kind 

„ Now is the feafon 

for fowing of fitches, of beans, and of peafon TufTer 

fMcSIw }"iutl l ICnLh j Dulch -J A rtinkmg 

FITCHEW. S little beaft, that robs the henrooit and warren. 

Skinner 
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F I X 

Skinner calls him the finking ferret ; but hft is much larger, 
at leaft as fome provinces diltinguifh them, in which the pole¬ 
cat is termed a jitebat, and the Jiinking ferret a float. 

'Tis luch another fitchew! marry, a perfum’d one: 

What do you mean by this haunting of me l Sbakefpeare. 
The fitchat , the fulimart, and the like creatures, live upon 
the face and within the bowels of the earth. Walton’s Angler. 
Fi'tful. adj. [fit and full.} Varied by paroxyfms; difor- 
dered by change of maladies. 

Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he fleeps well. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
Fi'tly. adv. [from fit.] 

1. Properly ; juftly; rcafonably. 

Mutinous parts 

That envied his receir, even fo moll fitly 
As you malign our fenators. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanut. 

Where a man cannot fitly play his own parr, it he have not 
a friend, he may quit the ftage. Bacon, EJfay 28. 

I cannot fitlier compare marriage than to a lottery; for, in 
both, he that ventures may fucceed, and may mifs; and if 
he draw a prize, he hath a rich return of his venture: but 
in both lotteries there lie pretty llore of blanks for every 
prize. Boyle. 

The whole of our duty may be exprefied moll fitly by de¬ 
parting from evil. Tillotj.n'i Sermons. 

An animal, in order to be moveable, mull be flexible ; and 
therefore is fitly made of feparate and fmall folid parts, replete 
with proper fluids. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. Commodioufly; meetly. 

To take a latitude, 

Sun or liars are fitUefi view'd 
At their brightcll; but to conclude 
Of longitudes, what other way have we 
But to mark when, and where the dark eclipfes be. Donne. 
Fi'tness. n.f. [from//.] 

1. Propriety; mectnefs; juftnefs; reafonablenefs. 

In things the fitnefs whereof is not of itfelf apparent, nor 
eafy to be made diffidently manifeft unto all, yet the judg¬ 
ment of antiquity, concurring with that which is received, 
may induce them to think it not unfit. H:tkcr, b. v. f. 7. 
The queen being abfent, ’tis a needful fitnefs 
That we adjourn this court. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
Wer’t my fitnefs 

To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood. 

They’re apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy flelh and bones. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. Convenience; commodity; the Hate of being fit. 

Nor time nor place 

Did then cohere, and yet you would make both: 

They’ve made themfelvcs, and that their fitnefs now 
Does unmake you. Sbakefpeare's Mach- tb. 

Fi'tment. n.f [from fit ] Something adapted to a particular 
purpofe. 

Poor befeeming: ’twas a fitment for 
The purpofe I then follow’d. Sbakefpeare's Cymbline. 

Fi'tter. n. f [from fit.] 

1. The perfon or thing that confers fitnefs for any thing. 

Sowing the fandy gravelly land in Dcvonlhire and Cornwal 
with French furze-feed, they reckon a great improver of their 
land, and a fitter of it for corn. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. [from fetta , Italian : fetxen , German.] A fmall piece: as, to 
cut into fitters Skinner. 

Firz n.f. [Norman, from fils, a fon, Fr.] A fon. Only 
ufed in law and genealogy : as Fitzberbat. the fon of Herbert; 
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Locke. 


Sandys. 


ufed in law and genealogy : as titvierbirt , the ton ot Herbert; things. 

Fitztbomas, the fon of Thomas; Fitzrox, the fon of the king. Fixedness, n. f. [from fixed.] 


His fit- ed feat, or fixed feat hath none, 

But all thefe {hining orbs his choice to dwell! Milt. P. L. 
One loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary power. Temple, 
When cuftomhath fixed his eating to certain Hated periods, 
his flomach will expert vi&uals at the ufual hour. Locke. 

3. To diredt without variation. 

Why arc thine eyes fixt to the fullen earth. 

Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight! Sbak. II. VI. 

Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 

Fix’d on the walls with wonder and furprize. Dryden's /En. 

4. To deprive of volatility. 

We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed. 

5. To pierce; to transfix. A fenfe purely Latin 

While from the raging fword he vainly flics, 

A bow of flee! fhall fix his trembling thighs. 

6. To withold from motion. 

To Fix. v. n. 

1. To fettle the opinion ; to determine the refolution. 

If we would be happy, we mull fix upon fome foundation 
that can never deceive us. L'Ejlrange. 

He made himfelf their prey, 

T’ impofe on their belief and Troy betray; 

Fix'd on his aim, and obftinately bent 

To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden’s /En. 

Here hope began to dawn ; rcfolv’d to try, 7 

She fix'd on this her utmofl remedy, C 

Death was behind ; but hard it was to die. Dryden. j 
In moll bodies, not propagated by feed, it is the colour we 
mud fix on, and are moll led by. Locke. 

2. To reft ; to ceafc to wander. 

Your kindnefs banifhes your fear, 

Refolv’d to fix for ever here. Waller. 

3. To lofe volatility, fo as to be malleable. 

In the midft of molten lead, when it beginneth to congeal, 
make a little dent, and put quickfilver, wrapped in a piece of 
linen, in that hole, and the quickfilver will fix and run no 
more, and endure the hammer. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 
FIXATION, n.f [French.] 

1. Stability; firmnefs; fteadinefs. 

Your fixation in matters of religion will not be more necef- 
fary for your foul’s than your kingdom’s peace. King Charles, 

2. Refidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the firftday, God gave no proper place 
or fixation. Raleigh’s Hifiory of the World. 

3. Confinement; forbearance of excurfion. 

They are fubjedt to errors from a narrownefs of foul, a 
fixation and confinement of thought to a few objects. Watts. 

4. Wantof volatility; deftrudlion of volatility. 

Upon the compound body three things are chiefly to be ob- 
ferved ; the colour, the fragility or pliantnefs, and the volati¬ 
lity or fixation, compared with the Ample bodies. Bacon. 

It is more difficult to make gold 1 f other metals lefs pon¬ 
derous and lefs materiate, than, t;,71 versa , to make filver of lead 
or quickfilver, both which are more ponderous than filver; fo 
that they need rather a degree of fixation than any conden- 
fation. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

5. Rcdudlion from fluidity to firmnefs. 

Salt difl'olvcd, upon a fixation returns to its affcdlcd cubes. 

Glanv. Seepf. c. 7. 

Fi'xedly. adv. [from fixed.] Certainly; firmly; in a man¬ 
ner fettled and ellablifhed. 

If we pretend that the diftinclion of fpecies, or forts, is 
fixedly eftablifhed by the real and fecret conftitutions of 
things. Locke. 


It is commonly ufed of illegitimate children. 

FIVE. adj. [yip, Saxon.] Four and one; half of ten. 

And five of them were wife, and five were foolilh. Mat. 
No perfon, no incident, but muft be of ufc to carry on 
the main defign: all things elfe are like fix fingers to the 
hand, when nature, which is fuperfluous in nothing, can do 
her work with five. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paftures fill’d ; 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d. Dryden's /En. 
Our Britifh youth lofe their figure by that time they are 
five and twenty. Aadifon s Guardian, N u . 111. 

Fivele'aved G>afs. n.f. Cinquefoil; a fpecies of clover. 
Fives, n.f. 

1. A kind of play with a bowl. 

2. A difeafe of horfes. 

His horfe fped with fpavins rayed with the yellows, paft 
cure of the fives , and (lark fpoiled with the flaggers. Sbakefp. 
To FIX. v. a. [fixer, French; fixus, Latin.] 

1. To make fall, firm, or (table. 

Hell heard the unfufl’erablc noife, hell faw 
Heav’n ruining from heav’n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but that fate had fix’d too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faft had bound. Milt. P. L. 

2. To fettle; to eftablifh invariably. 

Brightell feraph ! tell 
In which of all thefe orbs hath man 


1. Stability ; firmnefs. 

2. Want or lofs of volatility. 

Fixednef, or a powir to remain in the fire unconfumcd, is 
an idea that always accompanies our complex idea fignified 
by the word gold. Locke. 

3. Solidity ; coherence of parts. 

All matter is either fluid or folid, to comprehend all the 
middle degrees between extreme fixednefs and coherency, and 
the mod rapid inteftine motion of the particles of bodies. 

Bently s Sermons. 

4. Steadinefs; fettled opinion or refolution. 

A fixednefs in religion will not give my confcience leave to 
confent to innovations. King Charles. 

Fixi'oiTY. n f. [from fixed.] Coherence of parts, oppofed to 
volatility. A word of Boyle. 

Bodies mingled by the fire are differing as to fixidity and 
volatility, and yet are fo combined by the lirft operation of the 
fire, that itfelf does fcarce afterwards feparate them. Foyle. 

Fi'xity. n.f. [fixiti, French.] Coherence of parts, oppofed 
to volatility. 

And are not the fun and fixed ftars great earths vehemently 
hot, whofe heat is conferved by the greatnefs of the bodies, 
and the mutual adlion and reaction between them, and the 
light which they emit, and whofe parts are kept from fuming 
away, not only by their fixity, but alfo by the vaft weight and 
denfity of the atmofphcres incumbent upon them ? Newt- Ot-t. 

ITxure- 
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Fi'xure. n.f. [from/*.] 
j. Pofition. . 

The fxure of her eye hath motion in t, . 

As we were mock’d with art. Sbakefp. U inter s Tale. 

2 Stable nreffure. . . ,, . . 

The firm fxure of thy foot would give an excellent motion 
to thy gait. Sbakef. Merry Wives oj Windjor. 

2. P'iimnefs; (table date. . 

Frights, changes, horrours; 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

'I he unity and married calm of Hates 

Quite from their fxure. Sbakefpeare's Trail. andCreJida. 

Fi'zcig. ».f. A kind of dart or harpoon with which feamen 

(trike fifli. c r , 

Fla'bby. adj. [fiaccidus, Latin.] Soft; not firm; eafily 
disking or yielding to the touch. 

Palenefs, a weak pulfe, palpitations of the heart, flabby 
and black fleffi, are fymptoms of weak fibres. Arbutbnot. 

Pulls out the rags contriv’d to prop 
Her flabby dugs, and down they drop. Swift. 

Fla'bii.e. adj. [fabilis, Latin.] Blown about by the wind; 

fubjedl to be blown. F)iSt. 

FLA'CCID. adj. [fiaccidus, Latin] Weak; limber; not 
iliff; lax; not tenfe. 

The bowing and inclining the head is found in the great 
flower of the lun: the caule I take to be is, that the part 
againft which the fun beateth waxeth more faint and flaccid in 
the flalk, and thereby lefs able to fupport the flower. Bacon. 

They whofe mufcles are weak ox flaccid, are unapt to pro¬ 
nounce the letter r. Holders Elements of Speech. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds the fibres 
are too flaccid and produce fungufes, or as they harden and 
produce callofities. Arbutb ot on Diet. 

FYacci'dity. n.f. [from faccid.] Laxity; limbernds; want 
of tenfion ; want of ftiftnefs. 

There is neither fluxion nor pain, but fiaccidity joined with 
infenlibility. IViJeman’s Surgery. 

To FLAG, v n. f flagger en, Dutch ; pleojan, Saxon, to fly.] 
i. To hang loofe without ftiftnefs or tenfion. 

Beds of cotton wool hung up between two trees, not far 
from the ground; in the which, flagging down in the middle, 
men, wives and children lie together. Abbot. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men’s graves. Sbakefpcare's Henry VI. 

It kefcps thofe (lender aerial bodies feparated and ftrecched 
out, which otherwife, by reafon of their flexiblenefs and 
weight, would flag or curl. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

Like a fiery meteor funk the fun. 

The promife of a dorm; the (hifting gales 
Forfake by fits, and fill the flagging fails. Dryden. 

i. To grow fpiritlefs or dejedled. 

My flagging foul flics under her own pitch, 

Like fowl in air too damp, and lags along 
As if (he were a body in a body : 

My fenfes too are dull and ftupify’d, 

Their edge rebated: furc fome ill approaches. Dryd. D. Seb. 
The pleafures of the town begin to flag and grow languid, 
giving way daily to cruel inroads from the fplcen. Swift. 

3. To grow feeble; to lofe vigour. 

Juice'in language is fomewhat lefs than blood ; for if the 
words be but becoming and fignifying, and the fenfe gentle, 
there is juice : but where that wanteth, the language is thin, 
flogging, poor, flarved, fcarce covering the bone, and (hews 
like ftones in a fack : fome men, to avoid redundancy, run 
into that; and while they drive to hinder ill blood or juice 
they lofe their good. Ben. jfohnfon’s Difoveries: 

H is flomach will expedl viduals at the ufual hour, and grow 
peevifti if he paffes it; either fretting itfelf into a troublefomc 
excels, or flagging into a downright want of appetite. Locke. 

I here mull be a noble train of adions to preferve his fame 
in life and motion ; for, when it is once at a (land, it naturally 
fags and languiflics. Addifn's SpeTator, N°. 256. 

If on fublimer wings of love and praife, 

My love above the ftarry vault I raife. 

Lur’d by fome vain conceit of pride or luft, 
iflag, I drop, and flutter in the duft. Arbutbnot. 

He fees a fpirit hath been raifed againft him, and he only 
watches till it begins to flag: he goes about watching when 
to devour us. & c . ‘ 

To Flag. 

1. To let fall ; to fuffer to droop. 

Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace; 

As well as Cupid, Time is blind : 

Soon muft thofe glories of thy face 
The fate of vulgar beauty find : 

The thoufand loves, that arm thy potent eye, 

2 f From ^ l r C,r< l U,v f S ’A? their w i”gs, and die. Prior. 
Theflfe a£ peC, “ of .?° nc -J To la 7 with broad (lone, 
he fides and floor are all/ajj^with excellent marble. Sandys. 


FLA 

A white (lone ufi-d fur flagging floors. Wood.t nr d on Fojf.ls. 

Flag. n.J. [from the verb.] 

j. A water plant with a broad bladed leaf ana yellow flower, fo 
called from its motion in the wind. 

She took an ark of bulrufhes; and laid it in the flags by the 
river’s brink Ex. ii 3. 

Can bulrufhes but by the river grow ? 

Can flags there flourifh where no waters flow. Sandyi. 
There be divers fifties that call their fpawn on fa-s or 
ftones. Walton's Angler. 

Cut flag roots, and the roots of other weeds. Mortimer. 

2. The colours or enfign of a fliip or land forces, by which 
fignals are made at fea, or regiments are diflinguifhed in the 
field. 

Thefe flags of France that are advanced here, 

Before the eye and profped of your town, 

Have hither march'd to your endamagement. Sbak. K.J.hn. 
He hangs out as many flags as he dticryerh v eftels; I’quare, 
if (hips; if gallics, pendants. Sandys’s Travels. 

Let him be girt 

With all the p.rifly legions that troop 
Under the (ooty flag of Acheron, 

Harpies and h)dras, or all ihe inonHrous forms 
’Twixc Africa and Inde, I’ll find him out, 

And force him to rcftorc his purchafe back, 

Or drag him by the curls to a fou' death. Milton. 

The French and Spaniard, when your flags appear, 
Forget their hatred, and confcnt to f< Waller. 

The interpretation of that article about the flag is a ground 
at pleafure for opening. war. Temple. 

I n cither’s flag the golden ferpents bear; 

Ereding erdts alike, like volumes rear; 

And mingle friendly hidings in the air. Dryden's Aurengx. 

Then they, whofe mothers, frantick with their fear, 7 
In woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, L 

And lead his dances with difhcvell d hair. Dryden's /En ) 

3. A fpecies of (lone ufed for fmooth pavements, f r.ache, old 
French J 

Part of two flags ftriated, but deeper on one fide than the 
Other. Wlodward on FoJfJs. 

Flagftone will not fplit, as (late does, being found formed 
into flags, or thin plates, which are no other than fo many 
fi rat 2. Woodward’s Met. Foffi 

Flag- broom, n.f. [ from flag and broom ] A broom for 
fweeping flags or pavements, commonly made of birch-twigs, 
or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, imported from Spainf 

Flag-officer, n.f. [flag and officer.] A commander of a 
(quadron. 

Her grandfather was a fag-cfficcr. Addifon's SpeFlater. 

Flag-ship. n.f. [flag zndjbip.] The (hip m which the 
commander of a fleet is. 

Flag-worm. n.f. [flag and worm.] A grub bred in watry 
places among flags or fedge. 7 

He will in the three hot months bite at a Fag-worm or 
a green gentle. Walton's Anfler. 

Fla gelet. n f. [flageolet, French.] A fm.dl flute; a final! 
inftrument of wind mufick. 

Play us a lefl’on on your fiagelet. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Flagella'tion. n.f. [fromflagello, Latin.] The ufeot ihe 
fcourge. 

By Bridewell all defeend, 

As morning pray’r ztn\ flagellation end. Garth's Difptnf. 

Fla'gginess. ». f [from flaggy .J Laxity ; limbernefs; Want 
of tenfion. 

Fla'ggy. adj. [from flag.] 

1. Weak; lax; limber; notftiff; not tenle. 

His flaggy wings, when forth he did difplar. 

Were like two fails, in which the hollow wind 

Is gather d full, and worketh fpeedy way. Fairy$>ucgn, b. i. 

That bafkmg in the fun thy bees may lye, 

And reding there, thCxx flaggy pinions dry. Dry-din's Virgil. 

z. Weak in tafte; infipid. 4 

Graft an apple-cion upon the ftock of a colewort, and it 

FJ AGI'T, AfK at ^r^ Pple -„ • W ' Natural Kftory. 

FLAGI riOUb. adj. [from flagitius, Latin.] Wicked; vil¬ 
lainous ; atrocious. 

No villany ox flagitious adlion was ever yet committed, but 
upon adue enquiry into the caufes of it, it will be found that 
a lye was hrft or laft the principal engine to effedl it. South 
1 here s no working upon a flagit.ous and perverfc nature by 
kindnefs and difeiplinc. r 'c* ' 

I’ird, thofe flagitious times, L 

Pregnant with unknown crimes, 

Confpire to violate the nuptial bed t> r 

<00 ciiTr * “T ° f a nature, wfSZXZ 

too careful in avoiding every approach towards it. Addifon. 

But if in noble minds fome dregs remain J 

Not yet purg’d off, of fplcen and four difdain, 

Difcharge that rage on more provoking crimes. 

Nor fear a dearth in thefe flagitious times. 


9 G 


Pop , 

Flagi'tiousnes: 
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Wickcdnefs; vil- 


FlAGi'riotJSNEss. n.f. [from flagitious.] 
lany. 

Fla'gon. n.f [Jflacccd, Welfh ; jrlaxc, Saxon ; flajke, Danifh ; 
flacon, French; fiajco, Italian; flafco, Spanifh.] A veffel of 
drink with a nairow mouth. 

A mad rogue! he pour’d a flagon of Rhenifh on my head 
ome. Shakefpeares Hamlet. 

More had fent him by a fuitor in Chancery two filver 
flagons Bacon s Apopbth. 

Did they coin pifpots, bowls, and flagons 
Int’ officers of horfe and dragoons ? Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2 . 

His trufty flagon , full of potent juice. 

Was hanging by, worn thin with age and ufe. Rofcommon. 

One fiagon walks the round, that none fhould think 
They either change, or flint him of his drink. Dryd. Ju-j. 

Fla'grancy. n.f. [flagrantia, Latin.] Burning; heat; 
fire. 

Luft caufeth a flagrancy in the eyes, as the fight and the 
touch are the things deftrcd, and therefore the fpirits refort to 
thofe parts. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Fla'grant. adj. [ flagrant, Latin.] 

1. Ardent; burning; eager. 

A thing which filleth the mind with comfort and heavenly 
delight, ftirreth up flagrant defires and affeflions, correfpon- 
dent unto that which the words contain. Hooker , b. v. f 39. 

2. Glowing; flufhed. 

See Sapho, at her toilet’s greafy tafk. 

And \ff\i\n%flagrant to an evening mafk : 

So morning infefls, that in muck begun. 

Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the fetting fun. Pope's Epiflles. 

3. Red; imprinted red. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack. 

The beadle’s lalh dill flagrant on their back. Prior. 

4. Notorious; flaming. 

When fraud is great, it furnifhcs weapons to defend itfelf; 
and at word, if the crimes be fo flagrant that a man is laid 
afide out of perfect fhame, he retires loaded with the fpoils of 
the nation. Swift. 

With equal poize let fteddy jufticc fway, 1 

And flagrant crimes with certain vengeance pay; > 

But, ’till the proofs are clear, the flroke delay. Smith. 3 

Flacra'tion. n.f. [ flagroy Latin.] Burning. Dili. 

Fla'gstaff. n.f. [flag and flaff.] The flaff on which the 

- flag is fixed. 

The duke, lefs numerous, but in courage more, 

On wings of all the winds to combat flics : 

His murdering guns a loud defiance roar. 

And bloody erodes on his flagflaffs rife. Dryd. /Inn. Mirab. 

Flail, n.f. [flagellum, Latin; flegel, German.] The inftru- 2 
ment with which grain is beaten out of the ear. 

Our foldiers, like the night owl’s lazy flight. 

Or like a lazy threfher with a flail , 3 

Fell gcnjly down as if they ftruck their friends. Sh. H. VI. 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn. 

His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn, 

That ten day labourers could not end. 

Then lies him down the lubbar-fend. Milton. 

In this pile fhould reign a mighty prince. 

Born for a fcourge of wit, and flail of fenfe. Dryden. 4 

The dextrous handling of the flail, or the plough, and 
being good workmen with thefe tools, did not hinder Gideon’s 
and Cincinnatus’s (kill in arms, nor make them lefs able in 5 
the arts of war and government. Locke. 

The threfher, Duck, could o’er the queen prevail; 

The proverb fays, no fence againft a flail. Swift. 

FLAKE, n.f [fioccusy Latin.] 

1. Any thing that appears loofely held together, like a flock of 
wool. 

O crimfon circles, like red flakes in the element, when the 
weather is hotteft. Sidney, b. ii. 

And from his wide devouring oven fent 
A flake of fire, that flufhing in his beard. 

Him all amaz’d, and almofl made affear’d. Fairy ffftteen. 
The earth is fometimes covered with fnow two or three 
feet deep, made up only of little flakes or pieces of ice. Burn. 

Small drops of a mifling rain, defending through a freezing 
air, do each of them fhoot into one of thofe figured icicles ; 
which, being ruffled by the wind, in their fall are broken, and 
cluttered together into final! parcels, which we call \ flakes of 
fhow. Grew's Cofmolog. Sacr. b. i. c. 3. 

Upon throwing in a done the water boils fora confiderable 
time, and at the fame time are feen little flakes of feurf rifing 
up. Addifon on Italy. 

2 . A drat 11 m ; layer; lamina. 

The flakes of his tough flefh fo firmly bound, 

As not to be divorced by a wound. Sandys. 

A labourer in his left hand holding the head of the center- 
pin, and with his right drawing about the beam and teeth, 
which cut and tore away great flakes of the metal, ’till it re¬ 
ceived the perfect form the teeth would make. Moxon. 

To Flake, v. a. [from the noun ] To form in flakes or bo¬ 
dies loofely connected. , 


FLA 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow. 

Mold the round hail, or flake the fleecy fnow. Pope's Od.tr 
Fla'ky. adj. [from flake.] 

1. Loofely hanging together. 

The filent hottr deals on. 

And flaky darknefs breaks within the Ead. Shakef Rich. Ill 
The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 

With fparks that feem to let the world on fire. p c p ( 
Hence, when the fnows in Winter ceafe to weep, F 
And undiflolv’d their flaky texture keep, 

The banks with cafe their humble dream* contain. 

Which fwell in Summer, and thofe banks difdain. Blackm 

2. Lying in layers or drata ; broken into laminte. 

FLAM. n.f. [A cant word of no certain etymology.] A falfo- 
hood; a lye; an illufory pretext. 

A flam more fcnfelefs than the rog’ry 
Of old arufpicy and aug’ry. Hudibras, p. ii. cant 7 

’Till thefe men can prove the things, ordered by our church 
to be either intrinfically unlawful or indecent, all pretences or 
pleas of confidence to the contrary are nothing but cant and 
cheat, flam and dclufion. W/r Sermons 

What are mod of the hidorics of the world but lyes? 
Lyes immortalized and configned over as a perpetual abufe 
and flam upon pofterity. South's Sermons. 

Flam. n.f. [from the French fammcy a flame.] A tranfient 
blaze; a fudden explofion of flame from fat or dripping • and 
fo in Scotland transferred to any thing glozing and flafliily j]l u . 

To Flam. a. [from the noun.] To deceive with a Ive 
Merely cant. 1 

For fo our ignorance was flamm'd. 

To damn ourfelves t’avoid being damn’d. Hudibras, p jjj 
God is not to be flammed off with lyes, who knows ex- 
aa!y what thou can’fl do, and what not. South’s Sermon 
FLAMBEAU, n.f. [French.] A lighted torch. 

The king feiz’d 2. flambeau with zeal to dedroy. Dryden 
As the attendants carried each of them a flambeau in theil 
hands, the fultan, after having ordered all the lights to be nut 
out, gave the word to enter thehoufe, find out the criminal, 
and put him to death. Add.r^'. r..—r 

FLAME, n.f. [flamma, Latin; fiamme, French] ’ 

1. Light emitted from fire. 

Is not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated red hot 
that is, fohot as to fhine? For bodies do not flame without 
emitting a copious fume, and this fume burns in the flame. 

What flame, what lightning e’er teutons Opt. 

^So quick an aflive force did bear ! Cowley. 

Jove, Prometheus’ thefr allow; 

The flames he once dole from thee, grant him now. Cowley: 

*£23+3?’ sinati0,,i l 

Of all our elder plays. 

This and Philader have the louded fame; 

Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame • 

In both our Englifh genius is expred, 

Lofty and bold, but negligently dred. 

Ardour of inclination. 

Sroit with the love of kindred arts we came. 

And met congeneal, mingling/aw* with flame. 

5. Paffion of love. J 

My heart s on flame, and docs like fire 
To her afpire. 

Come arm’d in flames for I would prove 
All the extremities of love. 

No warning of th’ approaching flame ; 

Swiftly like fudden death it came: 

I lov’d the moment I beheld. 

To Flame, v. n. [.from the noun ] 

1. To fhine as fire; to burn with emiflion of light 

Can you think to blow out the intended fire your city is 
ready to flanu in, with fuch weak breath as this ? Shale/p. 
He fell flaming through th’ ethereal fky 
To bottomlcfs perdition. 1 

Hell all around 
As one great furnace flam'd. 

2 . To fhine like flame. 

Behold it like an ample curtain fpread. 

Now dreak’d and glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 

And chufing fable for the peaceful night, 

V To breakout in violence of pafflon. 

Fla.meco'loured. adj. [flame and colour. ] Of a bright yel¬ 
low colour. J 0 ; 

T is drong, and it does indifferent well in flamecolowrti 
dockings. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Augud fhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce and 
a flamtcoloured garment. Peacham. 

FLA MEN. n.f. [Latin.] A pried; one that officiates in 
lolcmn offices. 

I hen firft the famen taded living food; 

Next his grim idol fmear’d with human blond. Pope. 

Flamma'tiow. 


Waller: 

Pope. 

Cowley. 

Cowley. 

Granville. 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Prior. 
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Flamma'tiok. n.f. [fammatio, Latin.] The a cl of fetting 
on flame. 

V\ hite or crydalline arfeniek, beihg artificial, and fublimed 
with fair, will not end lire fanimation. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Flammab/lit y. n f [flamma, Latin.J The quality of ad¬ 
mitting to be fet on fire. 

I11 the fulphur of bodies torrified, that is; the oily, fat and 
unfluous parts, confid the principles of flammability. Brown. 

Fla'mmeols. adj. [flammeus, Latin ] Confiding of flame; 
rtfembiing flame. 

This flammeous light is not over all the body. Brown. 

Flamm/ferous. adj. [flammifer, Lat.] Bringing flame. Dili. 

Flammi'vomous. adj. [flamma and zomo, Latin.] Vomiting 
out flame. Dili. 

Fla'my. adj. [from flame.] 

1. Inflamed; burning; flaming. 

My thoughts imprifon’d in my fecret woes, 

With flamy breaths do ifl’uc oft in found. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Having the nature of flame. 

The vital fpirits of living creatures are a fubdance com¬ 
pounded of an airy and flamy matter; and though air and 
flame, being free, will not well mingle, yet bound in by a 
body they will. Bacon's Natural Plijlory. 

FLANK, n.f. [flanc, French, according to Menage, from 
Xxym ; more probably from latus, Latin.] 

1. That part of the fide of a quadruped near the hinder thigh. 

The belly lhall be eminent by fhadowing the flank. Peach. 

2. [In men ] The lateral part of the lower belly. 

He faid, and, pois’d in air, thejav’lin fent: 

Through Paris fhield the forceful weapon went. 

His coiflct pierces, and his garment rends. 

And glancing downward near his flank defeends. Pope. 

3. The fide of any army or fleet. 

Great ordnance and fmall fhot thundered and fhowered 
upon our men from the rampier in front, and from the gaJlies 
that lay at fea in flank. Bacons War with Spain. 

The other half of the battle, and the whole flank of the 
rear, was clofed by the carriages. Hayward. 

Gray was appointed to (land on the left fide, in fuch fort 
as he might take the flank of the enemy. Hayward. 

To right and left the front 

Divided, and to either flank retir’d. Milton's Paradife Lofll. 

4. [In fortification.] That part of the baftion which reaches 

from the curtain to the face, and defends the oppofite face, 
the flank and the curtain. Harris. 

To Flank, v.a. 

1. To attack the fide of a battalion or fleet. 

2. To be polled fo as to overlook or command any pafs on the 
fide; to be on the fide. 

With fates averfe, againft their king’s command. 

Arm’d on the right, and on the left they ftand. 

And flank the paffage. Dryden's /En. 

By the rich feent we found our perfum’d prey. 

Which, flank'd with rocks, did clofc in covert lay. Dryden. 

Fla'nkkr. n.f [from > lank.] A fortification jutting out fo 
as to command the fide of a body marching to the aflault. 

The Turks, difeouraged with the lofs of their fellows, and 
fore beaten by the Spaniards out of their flankers, were enforced 
to retire. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

J o fLA NKER. V. a. [fl.mquer, French.] To defend by late¬ 
ral fortifications. 

Ft ^^ EL ‘ r^W, Welch, from gwlan, wool, Davies 1 
A foft nappy fluff of wool. J 

PI A p Cani V°?, nfWCr * hc Wc!ch VW- Shakefpeare. 

FLAP. n.f. [Iceppe, Saxon.] 

1. ^Any thing that hangs broad and loofc, faftened only by one 

There is a peculiar provifion for the windpipe, that is, a 
cartilaginous flap upon the opening of the larinx, which hath 
an open cavity for the admiffion of the air. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

come furgeons make a crucial incifion, upon the fuppofi- 
tion that the wound will more eafily heal by turning down the 
, Sharp's Surgery, 

r r ' le ,. n , 10 V 0n of a °y thin g broad and loofe. S J 

3. [A difeafe in horfes.] 

, * h °£ is f i d have the flaps, you may perceive his 

L P in th KTft ^ ° n ru th [ ldcS ° f h ' S n,0Uth > and that which 

u in the bliftcrs .s hkc the white of an egg: y ou muff to 

faT and C > With a knife ’ ™ it once with 

ult, and it will cure. p„- , r,. ‘ 

To Fla p. *. [from the noun.] • * * ' 

1. To beat with a flap, as flics arc beaten. 

,r.k har , d p , ut to i£ b )’ an ca glc, took fanfluary in a 

" thC L de- 

Yet let m e flap this bug with gilded wings, J 
This painted child of dirt, that ilinks and flings. PcPe 

■ To m„vc w,th o flap or noife made by the ftrokelf any thing 
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With fruitlefs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to cxrricatc 

Their feet in liquid fhacklcs bound. F?n hpi- 

Three times, all in the dead of night; 

A bell was heard to ring; 

And fhrieking at her window thrice 
The raven flapp'd his wing. Tick ell. 

To Flap. v. n. 

j. To ply the wings with noife. 

’Tis common for a duck to run flapping andfiutterihg away, 
as if maimed, to carry people from her young. L’Ejtrange. 
2. To fall with flaps, or broad parts depending. 

When fuffocatiilg mills obfeure the morn, 

Let thy worft wig, long us’d to ftorms, be worn ; 

This knows the powder’d footman, and with care 
Beneath his flapping hat fecures his hair. Gays Trivia. 
Fla'pdragon. n.f. 

1. A play in which they catch raifins out of burning brandy, 
and, extinguifhing them by doling the mouth, eat them. 

2 . The tiling eaten at flapdragon. 

He plays at quoits well, and cats conger and fennel, and 
drinks candles ends for fapdragons, and rides the wild mare 
with the boys. Shaiejpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

To Fla'pdragon. v.a. [from the noun.] To fwallow; to 
devour. 

But to make an end of the fhip, to fee hbw the fea flap- 
dragoned it. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Fla'peared. adj. [flap and ear.] Having loofe and broad 




ears. 

A whorfefon, beetlehe2ded, flapeared knave. Shakefpeare. 
To Flare, v.n. [from fcdcren, to flutter, Dutch, Skinner ; 
perhaps accidentally changed from glare, j 

1. To flutter with a fplendid fhow. 

She fhall be loofe enrob’d. 

With ribbands pendant fluring’ bout her head. Shakefpeare. 

2. To glitter with tranfient luftre. 

Doftrine and life, colours and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 
A ftrong regard and awe; but fpeech alone 
Doth vanifh like a flaring thing, 

And in the ear, not confcience, ring. Herbert. 

3. To glitter offenfively. 

When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. Milton. 

4. To be in too much light. 

I cannot flay 

Flaring in funfhine all the day. ■ Prior. 

FLASH, n.f. [<pXog, Minjhcw.] 

1. A fudden, quick, tranfitory blaze. 

When the crofs blue lightning feem’d to open 
The bread of heav’n, I did preftnt myfelf 
Ev’n in the aim and very flajh of it. Shakefp. Jul. Cerfar, 
We fee a fin fa of a piece is feen fooner than the noife is 
heard. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 210. 

One with a flajh begins, and ends in fmoak; 

1 lie other out of fmoak brings glorious light. Rofcommon. 

And as ^Egeon, when with heaven he llrove, 

Defy’d the forky lightning from afar, N 

At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 

And flajh for flajh returns, and fires for fires. Dryd. /En. 

2. Sudden burft of wit or merriment. 

Where be your gibes now ? your gambols ? your fongs ? 
yom flajhes of merriment, that were wont to fet the table in 
* T \\r- ? i j Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

VV icked men prefer the light flajhes of a wanton mirth, 
which for a while fufpend refleflion, and hide the linner from 
mmldf, to fuch difeourfes as awaken confcience. Rovers 

3. A lhort tranfient date. 

The Perfians and Macedonians had it for a flajh . Bacon. 

+• A body of water driven by violence. 

To Flash, v. n. 

1. To glitter with a quick and tranfient flame. 

■ • ^r!'* S P° w d er cd, and put into a crucible, was, bv the 
in j eflion of well kindled charcoal, made to flajh divers times 
almolt like melted nitre. g Q y 

2. 7 o burft out into any kind of violence. 

By day and night he wrongs me; ev’ry hour 
He jlafses into one grofs crime or other. 

That fets us all at odds. Shakefpeare': King Lear. 

3 ’ J « break out into wit, merriment, or bright thought 

fome,im “ in:u greatnefs of 

T fJfac A c“' *■ T ° * ril “ U|> IarSC bodi “ ft™tht 

With his raging arms he rudely fad'd 
The waves about, and ail his armour fwept, 

thC blood . and fi!th awa Y was walli’d. Fairy 9 ue,n. 

cafteih a £ 3 ‘- VatCr with a ftick or oar, the fame 

cadetb a diming colour, and the drops refemble fparkles of 

Carcvf 1 Survey of Cornu al. 

Fl A'sHf*. 
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Fla'sher. «./. [from/ ajh.] A man of more appearance of 
wit than reality. Dill. 

Fla'shily. adv. [from fiajhy.] With empty (how; without 
real power of wit or folidity of thought. 

Fla'shy. adj. [from fiajh.] 

1. Empty ; not folid j Ihowy without fubftance. 

Fiajhy wits cannot fathom the whole extent of a large dif- 
courfe. Digly on the Saul, Dedicat. 

When they lift, their lean and pally fongs 
Grate on their fcrannel pipes of wretched ftraw. Milton. 

This mean'conceit, this darling myftery. 

Which thou think’ft nothing, friend ! thou {halt not buy; 
Nor will I change for all the fiejhy wit. Dryelen’s Per). Sat. 
a. [From flaccidus, Skinner.] Infipid; without force or fpirit. 
Diftillcd books arc, like common diftilled waters, fiojhy 
things. Bacon, Ejay 5 1. 

The taftes that moft offend in fruits, herbs and roots, arc 
bitter, harih, (our, waterifli or fiajhy. Bacon's Nat . Hi/lory. 

FLASK, n.f. [jlofque, French.] 
j. A bottle; a veflel. 

Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely afk; 

But the Champaigne is to each man his fiajk. King. 

2 . A powder-horn. 

Powder in a (killefs foldier’s fiajk 
Is fet on fire. Shake/peare. 

Fla'sket. n.f. [from fiajk.'] A veffel in which viands are 
ferved. 

Another plac’d 

The filver (lands, with golden fiafkets grac’d. Pope's Qdyjf. 
FLAT. adj. [plat, French.] 

1. Horizontally level without inclination. 

Thou all-fhaking tliunder. 

Strike fiat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world. Shak. K. Lear. 
The houfes are fiat roofed to walk upon, fo that every 
bomb that fell on them would take effeft. Addiyon on Italy. 

2. Smooth ; without protuberances. 

In the dawning of the next day we might plainly difeern 
it was a land fiat to our fight, and full of bofeage. Bacon. 

3. Without elevation. 

Ceafe t’ admire, and beauty’s plumes 
Fall flat , and fhrink into a trivial toy. 

At every fudden flighting quite abafht. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

4. Level with the ground. 

In them is plained taught, and caficft learnt, 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it fo. 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities fiat. Milt Par. Reg. 
That Chrift-church {lands above ground, and that the 
church of Weftminfter lies not fiat upon it, is your lordfhip’s 
commendation. South. 

5. Lying horizontally proftrate ; lying along. 

The wood-born people fall before her fiat. 

And worfhip her as goddefs of the wood. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
That lamentable wound. 

Which laid that wretched prince flat on the ground. Daniel 

6 . [In painting.] Without relief; without prominence of die 
figures. 

7. Taftelefs; infipid; dead. 

He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a fiat tamed piece. Sh.Troil. andCref. 

Tafte fo divine ! that what of fwcet before 
Hath touch’d my fenfe, fiat feems to this and barfli. Milton. 
The miry fields. 

Rejoicing in rich mold, moft ample fruit 
Of beauteous form produce; pleafing to fight. 

But to the tongue inelegant and fiat. Phillips. 

8. Dull; unanimated ; frigid. 

Short fpecches fly abroad like darts, and are thought to be 
{hot out of fecret intentions; but as for large difeourfes, they 
are fiat things, and not fo much noted. Bacon, EJJay 16. 
Some fhort excurfions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat infipid fluff". Dryd. Don Sebafhan. 

9. Depreffed ; fpiritlefs; dejefted. 

My hopes all fiat, nature within me feems 
In all her functions weary of herfelf. Milton's Agonifies. 

10. Unpleafing; taftelefs. 

How weary, dale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the ufes of this world! Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To one firmly perfuaded of the reality of heavenly happi- 
nefs, and earneftly defirous of obtaining it, all earthly fatif- 
fa£tions muft needs look little, and grow fiat and unfa¬ 
vour)'. Atterbury's Sermons. 

11. Peremptory; abfolute; downright. 

His horfe with fiat tiring taught him, that diferete flays 
make fpeedy journeys. Sidney. 

It is a fiat wrong to punifh the thought or purpofe of any 
before it be enacted; for true juftice punifheth nothing but 
the evil aft or wicked word. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, fo they 
become fiat libertines, and fall to all licentioufncfs. Spehfer. 
You ftart away. 

And lend no ear unto my purpofes; 

7'liofe prifoners you fhall keep: 

-■ ... I wiil, that’s fiat. Sbakcfpeare's Henry IV. p. 1 . 
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Thin repuls’d, our final hope 
Is fiat dcfpair: we muft exafperate 
Th’ Almighty Viftor to fpend all his rage. 

And that muff end us. Mi ton’s Paradi/e Lofi, b. ii. 

If thou fin in wine or wantonnefs, 

Boaft not thereof, nor make thy fhame thy glory; 

Frailty gets pardon by fubmiflivenefs: 

But he that boafts, fhuts that out of his ftory : 

He makes fiat war with God, and doth defy 

With his meer clod of earth the fpacious fley. Herbert. 

You had broke and robb’d his houfe. 

And foie his talifmanique loufe ; 

And all his new-found old inventions, 

With fiat felonious intentions. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1. 

12. Notfhrill; not acu-e; not {harp in found. 

If you flop the holes of a hawk's bell it will make no 
ring, but a Jet noife or ratt'c. Bacon s Natural Hificry. 

The upper end of the windpipe is endued with feveral car¬ 
tilages and mufcles to contraft or dilate it, as we would have 
our voice fiat or fharp. Ray on the Creation. 

Flat. n . f . 

1. A level; an extended plane. 

The firings of a lute, viol, or virginals, give a far greater 
found, by rcafon of the knot, board and concave under¬ 
neath, than if there were nothing but only the fiat of a 
board to let in the upper air into the lower. Bacon’s Nat Hi/). 

Becaufc the air rcceivcth great tinfturc from the earth, ex- 
pofc flefh or fifh, both upon a (lake of wood fomc height above 
the earth, and upon the fiat of the earth. Bac ii's Nat. Hifi, 
It comes near an artificial miracle to make divers diftinft 
eminences appear a flat by force of fhadows, and yet the fha- 
dows themfelves not to appear. IVotton'i Architecture. 

He has cut the fide of the rock into a flat for a garden; 
and by laying on it the wafte earth, that he has found in 
feveral of the neighbouring parts, fuiniflied out a kind of 
luxury for a hermit. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Even ground ; not mountainous. 

Now pile your duft upon the quick and dead, 

’Till of this fiat a mountain you have made, 

T’ o’ertop old Pelion, or the fkyifh head 

Of blue Olympus. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

The way is ready and not long, 

Beyond a row of myrtles, on a fiat , 

Fall by a mountain. Miltons Paradife Lofi, b. ix. 

3. A fmooth low ground expofed to inundations. 

The ocean, overpecring of his lift. 

Eats not the fiats with more impetuous hafte. 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’erbears your officers. Shake/eare's Hamlet. 

All the infeftions, that the fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, fiats , on Profpcro fall. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

Half my pow’rs this night, 

Pafling thefe fiats, are taken by the tide; 

Thefe Lincoln wafhes have devoured them. Shak. K. John. 

4. Shallow; ftrand; place in the fca where the water is not deep 
enough for fhips. 

I fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run. 

But I fhould think of fhallows and of fiats. Shakelfeort. 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in or out through 
fo many fiats and fands, if wind and weather be not vtry 
favourable. Raleigh's EJfhyt. 

Having pewly left thefe grammatick fiats and {hallows, 
where they ftuck unrcafonably, to learn a few words with 
lamentable conftruftions, we are now on the fudden turmoiled 
with their unballafted wits in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of 
controverfy. Milton on Education. 

Full in the prince’s paflage hills of fand. 

An I dang’rous fiats, in fecrct ambufli lay. 

Where the falfe tides {kirn o’er the cover’d land, 

And feamen with diflembled depths betray. Dryden. 

The fea could not be narrower than it is, without a great 
lofs to the world ; and muft We now’ have an ocean of mere 
fiats and {hallows, to the utter ruin of navigation r Bentley• 

5. The broad fide of a blade. 

A darted mandate came 

From that great will which moves this mighty frame. 

Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair. 

To guard thee from the daemons of the air; 

My flaming fword above ’em to difplay. 

All keen and ground upon the edge of day. 

The flat to fweep the vifions from thy mind. 

The edge to cut ’em through that ftay behind. Dydeiu 

6 . Depreflion of thought or language. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable; tut am T therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are no fiats amongft his eleva¬ 
tions, when ’tis evident he creeps along fometimes for above 
an hundred lines together ? Dryden. 

7. A furfacc without relief, or prominences. 

Are there then fuch raviftiing charms in a dull unvaried 
flat, to make a fufficient corapenfation for the chief things " f 
the ancient mountains, and for the precious things of the luff' 
ing hills. Bentley’s Sermpnp 
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To Flat. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To level; todeprels; to make broad and fmooth. . 

The ancients fay, if you take two twigs of feveral fruit- 
trees, and fiat them on .the fides, and bind them clofe, and 
fet them in the ground, they will come up in one ftock. Bacon. 

With horrid fhapes {lie does her fons expofe, 

Diftends their fwelling lips, and fiats their nofe. Creech . 

2. To make vapid. 

An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen cloth, being 
buried for a fortnight four foot deep within the earth, though 
in a moift place and rainy time, were become a little harder 
than they w'ere; otherwile frefh in their colour, but their juice 
fotnewhat flatted. Bacon s Natural Hifiory, N J . 377. 

To Flat, v. n. 

1. To grow’flat: oppofed to fwell. 

I burnt it the fecond time, and obferved the flein fhrink, 
and the fw’clling to flat yet more than at firft. Temple. 

2. To obftruct; retard; hinder; to render unanimated or evanid. 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to flat anti 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated 
and confufed variety to diftraft and lofe it. K. Charles. 

Fla'tlonc. adv. [fiat and long.] With the flat downwards; 
not eJgewife. 

What a blow was there given ? 

—An it had not fallen Jlatlong. Shakefpeare’s Tempefl. 

Fla'tly. adv. [{tornfiat.] 

1. HorizontalJy; without inclination. 

2. Without prominence or elevation. 

3. Without fpirit; dully; frigidly. 

4. Peremptorily; downright. 

He in thefe wars had flatly refufed his aid. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thereupon they flatly difavouch 

To yield him more obedience, or fupport. Daniels Ci. War. 

Unjuft, thou fay’ft. 

Flatly unjuft, to bind with laws the free. Milt. Parad.Lofl. 

Not any interpreters allow it to be fpoken of fuch as flatly 
deny the being of God ; blit of them that believing His exif- 
tence, do yet fccludc him from direfting the affairs of the 
wor ld. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Fl a'tness. n.f. [from flat ] 

1. Evennefs ; level extenfion. 

2. Want of relief or prominence. 

It appears fo very plain and uniform, that one would think 
the coiner looked on the fiatnefs of a figure, as one of the 
greateft beauties in fculpture. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

3. Dcadncfs; infipidity ; vapidnefs. 

Deadnefs or fiatnefs in cyder is often occafioned by the too 
free admiflion of air into the veflel. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. Dejeftion of ftate. 

The emperor of Ruflia was my father: 

Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 

His daughter’s trial! that he did but fee 

The fiatnefs of my mifery! Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

5. Dejeftion of mind; want of life; want of fpirit. 

b. Dulnefs; infipidity; frigidity. 

How faft does obfeurity, fiatnefs, and impertinency flow in 
upon our meditations ? ’Tis a difficult tafle to talk to the pur¬ 
pofe, and to put life and petfpicuity into our difeourfes. Collier. 

S®me of Homer’s tranflators have fwclled into fuftian, and 
others funk into fiatnefs. Pope's Preface to Homer. 

7. Tnc contrary to flirilnefs or acutenefs of found. 

1 ake two faucers, and ftrike the edge of the one againft 
the bottom of the other within a pail of water, and you fhall 
find the found groweth more flat, even while part of the fauccr 
is above the water; but that fiatnefs of found is joined with a 
harfhnefs. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory, N°. 157. 

To Fla tten. v. a. [flatir, French, from fiat.] 

1 ’ i° I 113 * 16 even or * eve ^ w ‘ l bout prominence or elevation. 

2. I o beat down to the ground. 

If they fhould lie in it, and beat it down, or flatten it, it 

4. To dejeft; to deprefs; to difpirit. 

To Fla'tten. v. n. 

1. To grow even or level. 

2. To grow dull and infipid. 

Here joys that endure for ever, frefli and in vigour, are op- 
pofed to fatisfaftions that are attended with fatiety and forfeits, 

F llffQT'Yrtlll'i 'L'EJircngi. FM.it,. 

AS Th5 wo,tman or 

To FLA'TTER. [ /later, French.] 

ttfvmitUf Wi - t f* P [ 3ifes ’ t0 r pleafe with blandifhments; to gra¬ 
tify with ferv.ie obfequioufnefs; to gain by falfe compliments. 

When I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He fays he does; being then mo & faltered. Shak. Jul. Caf. 

His nature is too noble for the world • 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident 

f0 /’ s P°7 er 'o thunder: his heart’shis mouth ; 

He h Jha h t tha L his t0ngUC muft vcnt - Sbake fP- 

He that flatteretb his ne.ghbour, fpreadeth a net for his 


feet. 


Prov. 


xxix. 5. 
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. He fiattereth himfelf in his own eyes, until his iniquity be 

'found hateful.. , . . •• • , /»/*xxvi. 2. 

After .this way of flattering their willing benefactors out of 
bart, they contrived another or forcing their unwilling neigh¬ 
bours out of all their poflelfiona. Decay of Piety. 

Averfe alike to flatter or offend. Pope. 

They flatter'd ev'ry day, and feme days eat. , Pope, 

I fcorn to flitter you or any man. Dr. Newton’s Ded. to Milt, 

2. To praife falfely. 

Flatter'd crimes pf a licentious age. 

Provoke our cenfore. . Young. 

3. To pleafe; tofooth. This fepfe is purely Gallick. 

A confort of voices fupporting themfelves by their different 
parts make a harmony, pleafingly fills the ears and flatters 
them. , Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 

4. To raife falfe hopes. 

He always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee, of Jlatt’ring gales 

Unmindful. Milton. 

Fla'tteber. n f. [ from flatter.] One who flatters; a 
fawner; a wheedler; one who endeavours to gain favour by 
pleafing falfities. 

When I tell him he hates flatterers , 

He fays he does; being then moft flattered. Shak Jul. Cetf. 

. Some praifes proceed merely of flattery; and if he be an 
ordinary flatterer , he will have certain common attributes, 
which may ferve every man: if he be a cunning flatterer, 
he will follow the arch Jlatlerer, which is a man’s felf. But 
if he be an impudent flatterer, look wherein a man is con- 
feious to himfelf that he is moft defeftive, and is moft out 
of countenance in himfelf, that will the flatterer entitle him 
to perforce. Bacon, EJfay 5 4. 

If we from wealth to poverty defeend. 

Want gives to know the flatt'rer from the friend. Dryden. 
After treating her like a goddefs, the huftjand ufes her like a 
woman : what is ftill worfe, the moft abjeft juttcrcrs degene¬ 
rate into the greateft tyrants. Addiforts Guardian, N°. 113. 

The publick fhould know this of your ladyfhip; yet who¬ 
ever goes about to inform them, fhall be cenfured for a flat¬ 
terer. Swift. 

Fla'ttery. n.f. [from flatter', fiaterie, French ] Falfe praife; 
artful obfequioufnefs; adulation. 

Minds, by nature great, are confcious of their greatnefs, 
And hold it mean to borrow aught from flattery. Rowe. 
Simple pride for flatt'ry makes demands. Pope. 

See how they beg an alms of flattery ! 

They languifh, O ! fupport them with a lye. Young. 

Fla'ttish. adj. [from fiat.] Somewhat flat; approaching to 
fiatnefs. 

Thefe are from three inches over to fix or feven, and of a 
flattifh fhape. INoodward on FoJJils. 

Fla'tulency. n.f. [from flatulent.] 

1. Windinefs; fulnefsof wind; turgefcence by wind confined. 

Vegetable fubftanccs contain a great deal of air, which ex¬ 
pands itfelf, producing all the diforders of flatulency. Arbuthn. 

2. Emptinefs; vanity; levity; airinefs. 

Whether moft of them are not the genuine derivations of 
the hypothefis they claim to, may be determined by any that 
confiders the natural flatulency of that airy fcheme of no- 
< ions - GlanyiHe. 

FLA'TULENT. adj. [flatulentus, flatus, Latin.] 

1. Turgid with air; windy. 

Peafe are mild and demulcent; but being full of aerial par¬ 
ticles, are flatulent, when diffolved by digeftion. Arbuthnot. 

Flatulent tumours are fuch as eafily yield to the preflure of 
the finger; but readily return, by their elafticity, to a tumid 
ftate again: thefe are fo light as fcarce to be felt by the pa¬ 
tient, and no otherwife incommodious than by their unfieht- 
linefc or bulk. <^Ly. 

2. Lmpty ; vain; big without fubftance or reality; puffy. 

To talk of knowledge, from thofe few indiilinft reprefen- 
tations which are made to our grofler faculties, is a flatulent 
va ™y- Glanv. Scepj: c. 23. 

How many of theft flatulent writers have funk in their re- 
putation, after feven or eight editions of their works. Dryden. 

F \ 1 / TU ? S1 J Y \- French, from flatus, Latin.] 

Windinefs; fulnefs of air. J 

The caufe is fljtuofity ; for wind ftirred, moveth to expel: 
and all purgers have in them a raw fpirit or wind, which is the 
principal caufe of tenfion in the ftomach and belly. Bacon. 

FLA ll°l\ ad i‘ ( fro n m / a;w > Latin -J Windy; full of wind * 
Rhubarb in the ftomach, in a final! quantity, doth di»eft 
and overcome, being not fatuous nor loathfome; and fo fend- 
eth it to the mefemery veins, and, being opening, it helpeth 

plThtrir rr • , &<•«'-N’. P 44 

the hnrl * 1 ' V,nd B athcr «l in any cavities of 

the body, caufed by md.geftion and a grofs internal perfpira- 
tion, which is therefore d.fcuiled bv warm aromaticks. Quine. 

F S i‘ il- n nd wif ' ' fo 1C fhr,ul<J fie written, not 

fiatuays.] \V ith the flat downwards; not the edge. 

Its pofture in the earth was fiatwije, and parallel to the fitc 
of the ftramm in which it was repoiited. Ui.odv.urd on FoJJils. 
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FLA 

To Flaunt, v.n . 

i: To make a fluttering fhow in apparel. 

With ivy canopy’d, and interwove 
With flaunting honeyfuckle. Milton. 

Thefe courtiers of applaufe deny themfelves things conve¬ 
nient tcTflaunt it out, being frequently enough fain to immo¬ 
late their own defires to their vanity. Boyle. 

Here, attir’d beyond our purfe, we go, 

For ufelefs ornament and flaunting fhow: 

We take on truft, in purple robes to fhine, 

And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
You fot, you loiter about alehoufes, ox flaunt about the 
Greets in your new-gilt chariot, never minding me nor your 
numerous family. Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of John Bull. 

2. To be hung with fomething loofe and flying, x his feems 
not to be proper. 

Fortune in men has fome fmall difr rence made; 

One founts in rags, one flutters in brocade. Popes EJfays. 
Flaunt, w./ Any thing loofe and airy. 

How would he look to fee his work fo noble. 

Wildly bound up, what would he fay ! or how 
Should I in thefe my borrow'd founts behold ^ 

The fternnefs of his prefence ! Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
FLAVOUR. n.f. 

1. Power of plcaiing the taftc. 

They have a certain favour , at their firft appearance, from 
fcveral accidental circumftances, which they may lofe, if not 
taken early. Addfon's Spectator, N w . 488. 

2. Swcetnefs to the fmell; odour; fragrance. 

Myrtle, orange, and the blufhing rofe, 1 

With bending heaps, fo nigh their bloom difclofe, S- 

Each feems to fmell the flavour which the other blows. Dry. 3 
Fla'vouROUS. adj. [fromfavour .] 

1. Delightful to the palate. 

Sweet grapes degen’rate there, and fruits declin’d 
From their fir Ptflav'rous talk, renounce their kind. Dry den. 

2. Fragrant; odorous. 

FLAW. n.f. [(pA«w, to break; ploh, Saxon, a fragment; 
flauwi Dutch, broken in mind.] 

1. A crack or breach in any thing. 

This heart fhall break into a thoufand flaws. 

Or ere I weep. Shakcfpeare's King Lear. 

Wool, new-fhorn, being laid cafually upon a veflel of ver¬ 
juice, after fome time had drunk up a great part of the ver¬ 
juice, though the veflel were whole, without any flaw, and 
had not the bunghole open. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the air from 
wetting in at any imperceptible hole or flaw. 

° A flaw is in thy ill-bak’d veflel found ; 

'Tis hollow, and returns a jarring found. 

As if great Atlas, from his height, 

Should fink beneath his heavenly weight; 

And with a mighty flaw the flaming wall, as once it (hall. 
Should gape immenfe, and, rufhing down, o’crwhelm this 
nether ball. Dryden. 

Whether the nymph (hall break Diana’s law. 

Or fome frail China-jar receive a flaw. Pope. 

He that would keep his houfe in repair, muft attend every 
little breach or flaw, and fupply it immediately, elfe time 
alone will bring all to ruin. Swift. 

2 . A fault; defeat. ■ 

Yet certain though it be, it hath flaws ; for that the fen- 
veners and brokers do value unfound men to ferve their own 

turn. Batm ' s 

Traditions were a proof alone. 

Could we be certain fuch they were, fo known : 

But fince fonie flaws in long defeents may be. 

They make not truth, but probability. Dryden. 

And laid her dowry out in law. 

To null her jointure with a flaw. Hudibras , p. iii. c.l. 

Their judgment has found a flaw in what the generality 
of mankind admires. Addifn s Spectator. 

So many flaws had this vow in its firft conception. Atterb. 

3. A fudden guft; a violent blaft. [from flo , Latin.] 

Being incens’d, he’s flint; 

As humourous as Winter, and as fudden 

As flaws congealed in the fpring of day. S ha kef Hen. IV. 

Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe. 
Should patch a wall, t’ expel the Winter’s flaw. Shak.Hanu 
As a huge filh, laid 

Near to the cold weed-gathering fhore, is with a north flaw 
Shoots back ; fo, fent againft the ground, _ [fraid. 

Was foil’d Eurialus. Chapman's Iliads. 

Burfting their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice. 

And fnow, and hail, and ftormy guft, and flaw , 

Boreas, and Caecias, and Argeftes loud. 

And Thrafcias rend the woods, and feas upturn. Milton. 
I heard the rack, 

As earth and Iky would mingle ; but myfelf 

Was diftant; and thefe flaws, though mortals fear them, 

As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n, 

Or to the earth’s dark bafis underneath. 

Are to the main inconfiderable. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 


Boyle. 
Dryden's Perf. 
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4. A tumult; a tempeftuous uproar. 

And this fell tempeft (hall not ceafe to rage. 

Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this madbrain’d / 5 W. Shak. Hen. VI, 
The fort’s revolted to the emperor. 

The gates are open’d, the portcullis drawn. 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in: I heard the mighty flaw ; 

When firft it broke, the crowding enligns faw 
Which choak’d the paflage. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

5. A fudden commotion of mind. 

Oh thefe flaws and ftarts; 

Impoftors to true fear, would become 
A woman’s ftory at a Winter’s fire. Shaift care’s Macbeth. 
To Flaw', v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To break; to crack; to damage with fiflure. 

But his flaw'd heart. 

Alack, too weak the conflict to fupport; 

’Twixt two extremes of paffion, joy and grief, 

Burft fmilingly. Shaiefpeare's King Lear. 

The cup was flawed with fuch a multitude of little cracks, 
that it looks like a white, not like a cryftalline cup. Boyfe. 
The brazen cauldrons with the frofts axe flaw'd. 

The garment ftiff with ice, at hearths is thaw’d. Dryden. 

2. To break; to violate. Out of ufe. 

France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach’d 
Our merchants goods. Shaiefpeare’s Henry V III. 

Fla'w'LESs. adj. [from flaw.] Without cracks; without de¬ 
fects. 

A ftar of the firft magnitude, which the more high, morn 
vaft, and more flawlfs, fhines only bright enough to make 
itfelf confpicuous. Boyle on Colours. 

Flawn. n.f. [plena, Saxon; flan, French ; vlaeye, Dutch.] 
A fort of cuftard; a pie baked in a difli. . Lit 1 .. 

To Fla'wter. v. a. To ferape or pare a fkin. Ahflanb. 
Fla'wy. adj. [from flaw.] Full of flaws. 

FLAX, n.f [pleax, plex, Saxon; v/as, Dutch.] 

1. The fibrous plant of which the fineft thread is made. 

The leaves, for the moil part, grow alternately on branches: 
the cup of the flow'er confifls of one leaf, is tubulous, and 
divided into five parts at the top : the flower confifls of five 
leaves, which expand in form of a clove-gilliflower : the ova¬ 
ry, which rifes from the centre of the flowercup, becomes an 
almoft globular fruit, which is generally pointed, and com- 
pofed of many cells, in which arc lodged many plain fmooth 
feeds, which are blunt at one end, and generally fharp at tire 
other. The fpecies are fix. The firft fort is that which is 
cultivated for ufe in divers parts of Europe, and is reckoned an 
excellent commodity. It fhould be cultivated. Miller. 

2. The fibres of flax cleanfed and combed for the fpinner. 

I’ll fetch fome flax, and whites of eggs, 

T’ apply to’s bleeding face. Shaiefpeare's King Lear. 

Then on the rock a fcanty meafure place 
Of vital flax, and turn’d the wheel apace, 

And turning fung. Dryden’s Ovid, h. viii. 

Fla'xcomb. n.f [flax and comb. ] The inftrument with 
which the fibres of flax are cleanfed from the brittle parts. 
Fla'xdresser. n.f. [flax and drefs.] He that prepares flax 
for the fpinner. , 

Fla'xen. adj. [from flax.] 

1. Made of flax. 

The matron, at her nightly tafk, 

With penfive labour draws the flaxen thread. Thorrfl JL inter. 
The belt materials for making ligatures are the flaxen thread 
that fhoemakers ufe. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Fair, long and flowing, as if made of flax. 

I bought a fine flaxen long wig, that coft me thirty guineas. 

Addifon’s Guardian, N”. 97. 

Fla'xweed. n.f. A plant. 

To FLAY. v.a. [adflaa, Klandick; flae, Danifh; vlaen, Dut.] 

1. To ftrip of the (kin. 

I muft have fuffered famine, been eaten with wild beafts, or 
have fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, and been flayed 
alive. Raleigh’s Apoagy- 

While the old levitical hierarchy continued, it was part ok 
the minifterial office to flay the facrifices. South. 

Then give command the facrifice to hafte; 

Let the flay’d vidtims in the plains be caft; 

And facred vows, and myftick fong, apply’d 

To grifly Pluto and his gloomy briJe. Pope’s Odyfley, b. x. 

2. To take off the fkin or furface of any thing. 

They flay their fkin from off them, break their bones, and 
chop them in pieces. Mac. ii‘ 3 - 

Neither Ihould that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
feraws, which is flaying off the green furface of the grouno, 
to cover their cabins, or make up their ditches Swift- 

Fla'yer. n.f. [fromflay.] He that ftrips off thelkinof any 
thing. , 

FLEA. n. f. [plea, Saxon ; vloye, Dutch ; fleach, Scottifh ] 
fmall red infedt remarkable fox its agility in leaping, whn 
fucks the blood of larger animals. 

While wormwood hath feed, get a handful or twain, 
To favc againft March to make Jea to refrain : 
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Where chamber is fweeped, and wormwood is ftrown, 

No flea for his life dare abide to be known. Tuff. Hujband. 
Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

A valiant flea, that dares eat his break/aft on the lip of a 
lion. Shaiefpeare's Henry V. 

To Flea. v.a. [from the noun.] To clean from fleas. 

Fle'abane. n.f. [flea and bane.] A plant. 

It hath undivided leaves, which, for the moft part, are glu¬ 
tinous, and have a ftrong feent: the cup of the flower is for 
the moft part fcaly, and of a cylindrical form : the flower is 
compofed of many florets, which are fucceeded by feeds with 
a downy fubftance adhering to them. Miller. 

Fle'abite. 7 , { jj ia ancl b i t e.] 

Fle'abiting. 5 J u J 

1. Red marks caufed by fleas. 

The attendance of a cancer is commonly a breaking out all 
over the body, like a fleabiting. Wife man's Surgery. 

2 . A fmall hurt or pain like that caufcd by the fling of a flea. 

A gout, a cholick, a cutting oft' an arm or leg, or fearing 
the flelh, are but fleabites to the pains of the foul. Blarney. 

The fame eXpence that breaks one man’s back, is not a flea- 
biting to another. L’EJlrange, Fablt 429. 

Fle'abitten. adj. [flea and bite.] 

1. Stung by fleas. 

2. Mean ; worthlefs. 

Fleabittcn fynod, an aflembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prelbyt’ry, where laymen guide. 

With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Clcaveland. 

Fle'ak. v.a. [from flucus, Latin. See Flake.] A fmall 
lock, thread, or twill. 

The bufineffes of men depend upon thefe lijtlc long flraks 
or threads of hemp and flax. More’s Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

Fleam. ». f. [corrupted from (pXijSoro/xou, the inftrument ufed 
in phlebotomy.] An inftrument ufed to bleed cattle, which 
is placed on the vein, and then driven by a blow. 

Fle'awOrt. n. f. [flea and wort.] A plant. 

This plant agrees with plantain and bucklhorn-plantain in 
every refpeift, excepting that this rifes up with leafy ftalks, 
and divides into many branches; whereas both the others pro¬ 
duce their flowers upon naked pedicles. Miller. 

To FLECK, v. a. [fleck, German, a fpot, Skinner : perhaps it 
is derived fromy?^, or fleie, an old word for a grate, hurdle, 
or any thing made of parts laid tranfverfe, from the Iflandick 
flake.] To fpot; to ftreak; toftripe; to dapple; to varie¬ 
gate. 

Let it not fee the dawning fleck the fkies, 

Nor the grey morning from the ocean rife. Sandys. 

Fleck’d in her face, and with diforder’d hair. 

Her garments ruffled, and her bofom bare. Dryden’sjuven. 

Both fleck’d with white, the true Arcadian ftrain. Dryden. 

To Flecker, v.a. [from fleck.] To fpot; to mark with 
ftrokes or touches of different colours; to mark with red 
whelkes. 

The grey-cy’d morn fmiles on the frowning night. 

Check ring the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light; 

And darknefs flecker'd, like a drunkard, reels 

From forth day’s path, and Titan’s burning wheels. Shakefp. 

* 1 . The preterite and participle not properly of fly, to ufe 

the-wings, but of flee, to run away. ' 

The truth is fled far away, and leafing is hard at hand. 

t . r . 2 Efldr. xiv. 18. 

In vain for life he to the altar fled; 

Ambition and revenge have certain fpeed. Prior 

, ° GE ' ad B [flfdercn, to fly, Dutch.] Full-feathered; able 
to fly ; qualified to leave the neft. 

T , We did find 

1 he fhells of fledge fouls left behind. Herbert. 

. His locks behind, 

Jiiuftrious on his fhoulders, fledge with wings, 

Tn Wavu, S round - Milton's Paradife Lofl, b iii 

To Fledoe. v. a. [from the adjedive.] To furnilh with 
wings; to fupply with feathers. 

reives $ WCrC n0t “ y^fl e ^ d enough to fhift for them- 

Mb.W.t .T", and come almoft to 

providence bOUt * ~ argument of 

The fandalr of celeftial 

s«^fefa b r Wp ' um “ ,a " dric Vi tl ;8«w. 

«=J, .his stsasi u'°, b o“' r “°“tr 

That t'" men fo dul1 the y could not fee ’ 2 °* 

l natLycc painted; fhould they flee 
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Like fimple birds into a net. 

So grofly woven and ill fee? Waller. 

There are none of uS fall into thofe circumftances of dan¬ 
ger, want, or pain, that we can have hopes of relief but 
from God alone j none in all the world to flee to, but him. 

Tillotjon, Sermon 1. 

FLEECE, n.f. [plyp, yley, Saxon; v/ee/e, Dutch ] As much 
wool as is fhorn from one fheep. 

. Giving account of the annual increafe 

Both of their Jambs and of their woolly fleece. Hubb. Tale. 

So many days my ewes have been with young. 

So many months ere I fhall fheer the fleece. Shak. Hen. VI. 

J am fhepherd to another man. 

And do not fheer the fleeces that I graze. Shak. As you like it. 
Ilex funny locks 

I-Iang on her temples like a goldfen fleece. Shaiefpeare. 

Sailors have ufed every night to hang fleeces of wool on the 
fidcs of their fhips, towards the water ; and they have crufhed 
frdh water out of them in the morning. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

1 he fheep will prove much to the advantage of the woollen 
manufacture, by the hnenefs of the fleeces. Gulliver’s Travels, 
TohLEF.CE. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To clip the fleece off a fheep. 

2. To ftrip; to pull; to plunder, as a fheep is robbed of his 
wool. 

Courts of juftice have a fmall penfion, fo that they are 
tempted to take bribes, and to fleece the people. Add/on. 
Fle’eced. adj. [from fleece ] Having fleeces of wool. 

As when two rams, ftirr’d with ambitious pride. 

Fight t or the rule of the rich- fleeced flock, 

1 heir horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that with the terror of rhe fhock 
Aftonied both ftand fcnfelefs as a block. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Fleecy, adj. [from fleece.] Woolly ; covered with wool. 

Not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich thefe downs, is worth a thought 
1 o that my errand. Milton. 

From eaftern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy ftar, that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic feas. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Let her glad valleys fmile with wavy corn; 

Let fleecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prior. 

1 he good fhepherd tends his fleecy care. 

Seeks frefheft pafturc, and the pureft air; 

-r j-frT the loft ’ the wand’ring fheep direCL. Pope's Mcffl. 
.el c#- n ;. ftkapfeian, to trifle, Saxon; fcardan, Scot- 
tdh. Skinner thinks it formed from leer.] 

1. To mock ; to gibe ; to jeft with infolence and contempt. 

You fpeak to Cafca, and to fuch a man 
J hat is no fleering tell-tale. Shakcfpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

Dares the Have J 

Conte hither, cover’d with an antick face, 

fc u rn r at OUr fo]cmnit y 1 Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
Do I, like the female tribe, J 

Think it well to fleer and gibe f Swift 

2 . To leer; to grin with an air of civility. J 

everv m 3 P0P ,h Iar ^ C . OUrtcous » how th ^v grin and fleer upon 

fS Tf. te Uo - 

1. Mockery exprefftd either in words or looks. 

Encave yourfelf, 

TllT „ the S ibes > and notable fcorns, 

sggpsssss 

hi m ’ e y S ive nim a caft of their nature to betray 

which ligmL thy ft ° m St’ 

L * ET Ou/puv'rs''’ ^ A enmpany of Hips, a raw” 

As far !■ C h f 3rd 5 our maller ’ s fhall go ' 

Flv.pt u V r , r “' S C f b “'> 0r «»"• PrUr 

creek • in fnW 0 'f S ”“ >n ’ “ dlulr >’' or arm «f the fee. ] A 

that have irdVoo? g °°? T Y M ' CX of drain i"g of lands 

Upon that fhore he fpied Atin ftand j 
T^^mafter,^, whe „ l ate he far’d 
in rhxdria s fleet bark. r 

I take him for the better dog • 

- - hou art a fool: if Echo were as fleet 

Hi. lear war gtelttr 
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For fear, though fleeter than the wind. 

Believes ’tis always left behind. Hudibra r, p. iii. cant. 3: 

So fierce they drove, their courfers were fo fleet. 

That the turf trembled underneath their feet. Dryden. 

He told us, that the welkin would be clear 
When fwallows fleet foar high and fport in air. Cay. 

Ten thoufand thoufand fleet ideas 
Croud fall into the mind. Thomfoif s Autumn. 

2. [In the hufbandry of fome provinces.] Light; fuperficially 
fruitful. 

Marl cope-ground is a cold, ftiff, wet clay, unlefs where it 
is very feet for pafture. Mortimer. 

3. Skimming the furface. 

Thofe lands muft be plowed fleet. Mortimer' s Husbandry. 

ToFleet. v n. [plotan, Saxon.] 

1. To fly fwiftly ; to vanifh. 

Hi 


Sow all the other 1 


fleet to air. 


• paflions fli _, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rain embrac’d defpair ! Shakefp. 

A wolf, who, hang’d for human flaughter, 

Ev’n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet. Sbakefpeare. 

2. To be in a tranfient ftate; the fame with flit. 

Our undemanding, to make a complete notion, muft add 
fomething elfe to this fleeting and unremarkable fuperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Digby on Bodies. 

O fleeting joys 

Of Paradife, dear-bought with lalling woes! Milt. P. Lofl. 

While I liften to thy voice, 

Chloris! I feel my life decay : 

That powerful noife 

Calls my fleeting foul away. Waller. 

As empty clouds by rinng winds are toft, 

Their fleeting forms fcarce fooner found than loft. Priir. 
ToFleet. v.a. 

1. To fkim the water. 

Who fwelling fails in Cafpian fea doth crofs. 

And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth fleet, 

Doth not, I ween, fo many evils meet. Fairy Queen , b. ii. 

2. To live merrily, or pafs time away lightly. 

Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet 
the time carelefly as they did in the golden age. Sbakefpeare. 

3. [In the country.] To lkim milk; to take off the cream: 
whence the word fleeting dilh. 

Flee'tingdish. n.f. [from fleet and dijh.] A fkimming 
bowl. 

Fle'etly. adv. [from fleet.] Swiftly; nimbly; with fwift 
pace. 

Flee'tness. n.f. [from fleet.] Swiftnefs of courfe; nimble- 
nefs; celerity ; velocity ; fpeed; quicknefs. 

FLESH, n.f. [plcec, ploepc, Saxon ; vltefch, Dutch; feol, Erfe] 
1. The body diftinguifhed from the foul. 

As if this flejh, which walls about our life. 

Were brafs impregnable. Sbakefpeare's Richard II. 

A difeafe that’s in my flejh. 

Which I muft needs call mine. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

And thou, my foul, which turn’ll with curious eye 
To view the beams of thine own form divine, 

Know, that thou can’ll know nothing perfe£lly, 

While thou art clouded with this flejh of mine. Davies, 
t. The mufcles diftinguifhed from the fkin, bones, tendons. 

A fpirit hath not flejh and bones. New Tejlament. 

3. Animal food diftinguifhed from vegetable. 

Flejh Ihould be forborne as long as he is in coats, or at leaft 
’till he is two or three years old. Locke. 

Flejh, without being qualified with acids, is too alkalefcent 
a diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Acidity in the infant may be cured by a flejh diet in the 
nurfe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. The body of beafts or birds ufed in food, diftinft from 
fifties. 

There is another indiftment upon thee, for fuffering flejh 
to be eaten in thy houfe, contrary to the law. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Wej mortify ourfelves with the diet of filh ; and think we 
fare coarfely, if we abftain from the flejh of other animals. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

5. Animal nature. 

The end of all flejh is come before me. Gen. vi. 13. 

6. Carnality ; corporal appetites. 

Name not religion; for thou lov’ft the flejh. Shakef. 
Falling ferves to mortify the flejh, and fubdue the lulls 
thereof. Smalridge's Sermons. 

7. A carnal ftate ; worldly difpofition. 

They that are in the flejh cannot pleafe God. Rom. viii. 8. 
The flejh lufteth againll the fpirit, and the fpirit againll the 
flejh. Gal. v. 16. 

8. Near relation. 


To F-LEsft. v. a. 

1. To initiate: from the fportfman’s praftife of feeding hit 
hawks and dogs with the firft game that they take, or train-, 
ing them to purfuit by giving them the flejh of animals. 

Good man boy, if you pleafe; come, I’ll flejh ye. Shakef>, 
Every puny fwordfman will think him a good tame quarry 
to enter and flejh himfelf upon. Government of the longue. 

2. To harden ; to eftablifh in any practice, as dogs by often 
feeding on any thing. 

Thefc princes finding them fo flejhed in cruelty, as Hot to be 
reclaimed, fecretly undertook the matter alone. Sidney, b. ii. 

The women ran all away, faving only one, who was fo 
flejhed in malice, that neither during not after the fight Ihe 
gave any truce to her cruelty. Sidne ., b. ii. 

3. To glut; to fatiate. 

Harry from curb’d licence plucks 
The muzzle of reftraint; and the wild dog 
Shall flejh his tooth on every innocent. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He hath perverted a young gentlewoman, and this night he 
flejhes his will in the fpoil of her honour. Sbakefpeare. 

The kindred of him hath been flejh'd upon us; 

And he is bred out of that bloody ftrain, 

That hunted us in our familiar paths. Shakef. Henry V. 
Full bravely haft thou flejbt 

Thy maiden fword. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Fle'sh broath. n.f. [flejh and broath .] Broath made by 

decoding flefh. 

Her leg being emaciated, I advifed bathing it with flejlr- 
broath , wherein had been decoded emollient herbs. WiJtman. 
Fle'shcolour. n.f. [flejh and colour.] The colour of flefh. 

A complication of ideas together makes up the fingle com¬ 
plex idea, which he calls man, whereof white or flejhcolour in 
England is one. Locke. 

A loofe earth of a pale flejhcolour , that is, white with a 
blufli of red, is found in fmall fiffures of a brown foft Hone in 
theSkrees, a mountain in Cumberland. Woodward cnFoJfds. 
Fle'shfly. n.f [flejh and fly.] A fly that feeds upon flefh, 
and depofites her eggs in it. 

I would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than I would fuffer 
The flejhfly blow my mouth. Sbakefpeare's Temptjl. 

It is a wonderful thing in flejhflies , that a fly-maggot, in five 
days fpace after it is hatched, arrives at its full growth and 
perfeft magnitude. Ray on the Creation. 

Fle'shhook. n.f. [flejh and hook.] A hook to draw flefh 
from the caldron. 

All that the flejhhook brought up the prieft took. 1 Sa. ii. 12. 
Fle'shless. adj. [from flejh.] Without flefh. 

Fle'shlinkss. n.f. [from flejhly.] Carnal paflions or ap¬ 
petites. 

When ftrong paflions or weak ftejhlinefs 
Would from the right way feek to draw him wide, 

He would, through temperance and ftedfaftnefs, 

Teach him the weak to ftrengthen, and the ftrong fupprefs. 

Fairy Q'ueen, b. ii. cant. 4. flan. 2 . 
Corrupt manners in living, breed falfe judgment in doc¬ 
trine : fin and flejhlirufs bring forth feds and herefies. Aflham. 
Fle'shly. adj. [from flejh.] 

1. Corporeal. 

Nothing refembles death fo much as fleep; 

Yet then our minds themfelves fromflumber keep, 

When from their flejhly bondage they are free. Denham. 

2. Carnal; lafeivious. 

From amid’ft them rofe 
Belial, the diffoluteft fpirit that fell, 

Thefenfualeft ; and, after Afmodai, 

The flejbliefl incubus. Paradife Regained, b. ii. 

3. Animal; not vegetable. 

’Tis then for nought that mother earth provides 
The ftores of all fhe fhows, and all fhe hides. 

If men with flejhly morfels muft be fed. 

And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread. Dryden. 

4. Human; not celeftial; not fpiritual. 

Elfe, never could the force of flejhly arm 
Ne molten metal in his flefh embruc. Fairy Queen, b. i- 
What time th’ eternal Lord in flejhly fhrinc 
Enwombed was, from wretched Adam’s line, 

To purge away the guilt of finful crime. Fairy Queen- 
Much oflentation, vain of flejhly arm, 

And of frail arms, much inflrument of war 
Before mine eyes thou’ft fet. Milton’s Par. Regained, b. iii- 
Fle'shmeat. n.f. [flejh and meat .] Animal food; the flefh 
of animals prepared for food. 

The mofl convenient diet is that of flejhmeats. Floy#/ 
In this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of human 
is rtionftrc 


Let not our hand be upon him; for he is our flejh. Gen. creatures, flejhmeat is monftroufly dear. Swift- 

When thou feefl the naked, cover him; and hide not thy- FlE'shment. n.f. [from flejh.] Eagerncfs gained by a fuc- 

felf from thine own flejh. Jfa. lviii. 7. cefsful initiation. 

). The outward or literal fenfe. The Orientals termed the He got praifes of the king, 

immediate or literal fignification of any precept or type the For him attempting who was felf-fubdued ; 

flejh, and the remote or typical meaning the fpirit. This is And in the flejhment of this dread exploit, 

frequent in St Paul. Drew on me here again. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Ye judge after the flejh. John viii. 15. Fle'shmonc£*- 
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Fle'shmonger. n.f [from flejh.] One Who deals in flefh ; a 
pimp. 

YVas the duke a flejhmonger , a fool, and a coward, as you 
then reported him ? Sbakefpeare's Mtafurefir Meajure. 

Fle'sHpot. n.f [ flejh and pot .] A veflel in which flefh is 
cooked ; thence plenty.of flefh. 

If he takes away the fcjhp.ts, he can alfo alter the ap¬ 
petite. Taylor's Rule fir living holy. 

Fle'shqxi ake. n.f [ flefl) and quake.] A tremor of the body: 
a word formed by Johnjbn in imitation of earthquake. 

They-may, blood-fhaken then. 

Feel fuel) a fiejhquakc to poflefs their powers, 

As they fhall cry like ours : 

In found of peace 01 wars, 

No harp e’er hit the ftars. Ben. Jolmfon's New-Inn. 

Flf/shy. adj. [from flejh. ] 

1. Plump; full of flefh; fat; mufculous. 

All Ethiopes are flejhy and plump, and have great lips; all 
which betoken moiIfure retained, and not drawn out. Bacon. 

We fay it is a flejhy ftile when there is much periphrafes and 
circuit of words, and when with more than enough it grows 
fat and corpulent. Ben. Johnfin's Difcoveries. 

The foie of his foot is flat and broad, being very flejhy, and 
covered only with a thick fkin; but very fit to travel in fandy 
places. Ray. 

2 . Pulpous ; plump: with regard to fruits. 

Thofe fruits that are fo flejhy, as they cannot make drink 
by expreflion, yet may make drink by mixture of water. Bacon. 
Fj.e'tcher. n.f [from fiechc, an arrow, French.] A manu- 
fefturcr of bows and arrows. 

It is commended by our fl etchers for bows, next unto yew. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Flet. participlepaj/ive of 7 0fleet. Skimmed; deprived of the 
cream. 

They teach them to drink flet milk, which they Juft warm. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Flew’. The'preterite or fly. 

The people flew upon the fpoil. 1 Sa. xiv. 32. 

O’er the world of waters Hermes flew, 

Till now the diflant ifland rofe in view. Pope's Odyjfey, b. v. 
Flew, n.f The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. Hanm . 
Flewed. adj. [fromflew.] Chapped; mouthed. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 

So flew'd, fo fanded, and their heads are hung 
YY ith ears that fwcep away the morning dew. Sbakefpeare. 
Flexa mmol's, adj. [flexanimus, Latin.] Having power to 
change the difpofition of the mind. Di£t. 

Flexibi'hty. n.f [flexibilit, , French, from flexible.] 

1. I ire quality of admitting to be bent; pliancy. 

„ D /V U V he ra ^ s differ in refrangibility differ alfo in 
flexibility ? And are they not, by their different inflexions, fe- » 
parated from one another, fo as after feparation to make the 

C °r r, r , . Newton's Opt. 

Corpufcles of the fam« fet agree in every thing; but thofe 
that arc of diverfe kinds differ in fpecifick gravity, in hard- 
nefs, and in flexibility, as in bignefs and figure. Woodward. 
2 ’fadlity fS t0 ^ pCrfuadcd ; dudillt y of mind; compliance; 

t ,.^ d f Vlfc me , t0 refol J e rathcr to err by too much flexibility 
than too much perverfenefs, by meeknefs than by felf-love. 

rr F'YIRT V - r n r Hammond's Pra£t. Catech. 

, p mil' Latin; flexible, French.] 

no” ftiff. t0 tC bCmi n0t bri “ le5 Caf y to h* ben ‘ i P lia nt; 

YY’hen fplitting winds 

^r^ lhe „ k " CeS of knotted oa^’ Sh. Troil. andCreff. 
f u ftock-gillyflower and tie it upon a flick, and put 

be eT/," 0 ! E “ f “" " f <■««•. r« Viat S£ 
fl bccovercd . after four or five days you fhall find the 

flower frelh, and ihe ftalk harder and Ids ,h an it war 

- No, rigid, ineaorahmt^sfo^Snr' 7 ^- 

,0 2?3sp« r ? ErcM ^ “ d 

3- Duftile; manageable^ Bacon. 

“f - *«- -d fefe^; 

would fl a2 or curl Y ° n ° f their and weight, 

* 0/ * ^ 
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Fle'xile. adj. [ficxilis, Latin.] Pliant; eafily bent; dbfq- 
quious to any power or impulfc. 

Every flexile wave 

Obeys the hJaft, th’ aerial tumult fwells. Tkomfon's Summer, 
Fle'xion. n.f. [flexh, Latin.] 

1. The aft of bending. 

2. A double; abending; p^rt bent; joint. 

Of a finuous pipe that may have fome four flexions, trial 
would be made. Baton's Natural Hiflory , N°. 222. 

3. A turn towards any part or quarter. 

Pity caufeth fopietimes tears, and a flexion or call of the eye 
afide. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N". 7 r. 

FLE'XOR. n.f. [Latin.] The general name of the mufcle3 
Which aft in contracting the joints. 

Flatterers, who have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong that they 
are always bowing and cringing, might in fome meafure be 
correfted by being tied down upon a tree by the back. Arlutb. 
Fle'xi'ous. adj. [ flexuofus, Latin.] 

1. Winding; lull of turns and meanders; tortuous. 

In regard of the foul, the numerous and crooked narrow 
cranies, and the reftrained flexuous rivulets of corporeal things, 
are all contemptible. Digby on the Soul. 

2 . Bending; notftrait; variable; notfteady. 

1 he trembjing of a candle difeovers a wind, that otherwife 
we do not feel; and the flexuous burning of flames doth fhew 
the air beginneth to be unquiet. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, 

Fle'xure. n.f. [fiexura, Latin.] 

1. The form or direction in which any thing is bent. 

Contrary is th t flexure of the joints of our arms and legs 
to that of quadrupeds: our knees bend forward, whereas the 
fame joint of their hind legs bends backward. Ray. 

2. The aft of bending. 

T he elephant hath joints, but none for courtefy ; 

His legs are for neceflity, not flexure. Shak. Trail, and CreJL 

3. The part bent; the joint. 

His mighty ftrength lies in his able loins, 

And where the flexure of his navel joins. Sandys, 

4. Obfequious or fervile cringe. 

I hink’ft thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bends ? Shak. Hen. V. 
ToFncm. V. a. [fligheren , Dutch; piiccepian, Saxon.] 
To flutter ; to play the wings; to have a fluttering motion. 
Under th’ allowance of your grand afpeft, 

Whofe influence, like the wreath of radiant fire. 

On flickering Phoebus’ front. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

' Fwas ebbing darknefs, paft the mid’ of night. 

And Phofpher, on the confines of the light. 

Promis’d the fun, ere day began to fpring; -j 

The tuneful lark already ftretch’d her wing, L 

AnA flick'ring on her neft, made fhort effays to fing. Dry. \ 
At all her ftretch her little wings fhe fpread. 

And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead ; 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, fhe ftrove 

_ P rint a kifs, the laft efiay of love. Dnden 

Fli'er. n.f [from fly.] 

1. One that runs away ; a fugitive; a runaway. 

Cam’fl thou from where they made the ftand ? 

-1 did; 

Though you, it feems, came from the fliers. Shak. Cymbel. 

1 he gates are ope, now prove good fcconds; 

Tis for the followers fortune widens them. 

Not for the fliers. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

rslow the fliers from and forfakers of their places, carry the 
parliamentary power along with them. King Charles 

2. That part of a machine which, by being put into a more 
rapid motion than the other parts, equalizes and regulates the 
motion of the reft; as in a jack. 

Th e flier, tho’t had leaden feet, 

Turn’d fo quick, you fcarce could fee’t. 

Flight, n.f. [from To fly.] 

1. The aft of flying or running from daneer. 

And now, too late, he wifhes for the fight, 

I hat ftrength he wafted in ignoble//^/. 

He thinks b yflight hismiftrefs muft be won. 

And claims the prize becaule he beft did run. Dr yd. Ind. Em 
As eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the foreft’s verdant limits ftray’d; 

Pan faw and lov’d, and, burnirtgwith defire 

Purfu’d herflight ; her flight increas’d his fire. p 0 . e 

2. Removal to another place. tr ° l e ‘ 

The fury fprang above the Stygian flood ; 

Wicker Y in S S ’ fubl,nic through night, 

, Tk ' a f C L r atia " - PalaCC t0 ° k her Dryden's Mrs 

3 * The aft of ufing Wings; volation. ^ " * 

For he fo fwift and nimble was of flight. 

That from this lower traft he dar’d to fly 

Uptothe douds, and thence with pinions li ht 
To mount aloft unto the cryftal Iky. Spcnfcrf Muiopsttnos. 
LVk 1 \ V| nds that tempel's brew. 

When through Arabian groves they take their flight. 

Made wanton with nch odours. We .heir fpi/* 

9 4- Removal 


Swift. 


Denham. 
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4. Removal from place to place by means of wings. 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloyfter’d flight. Shakefpeare’S Macbeth. 

The fowls (hall take their flight away together. 2 Efd. v. 6. 

Fowls, by Winter forc’d, forfake the floods. 

And wing their hafty flight to happier lands. Dryden’s dEn. 

5. A flock of birds flying together. 

Flights of angels wing thee to thy reft. Slxtkefp. Hamlet. 
They take great pride in the feathers of birds; and this 
they took from their anceftors of the mountains, who were 
invited unto it by the infinite flights of birds that came up to 
the high grounds. Bacon’s Neiv Atlantis. 

I cart at will, doubt not, 

Command a table in this wildernefs ; 

And call fwift flights of angels miniftrant, 

Array’d in glory, on my cup t’ attend. Milton’s Par. Lojt. 

6. The birds produced in the fame feafon : as, the harveft flight 
of pigeons. 

7. A volley ; a fhower; as much fhot as is difcharged at once. 

At the firft flight of arrows fent, 

Full threefcore Scots they flew. Clxvy Chafe. 

Above an hundred arrows difcharged on my left hand, 
pricked me like fo many needles; and befidcs they fhot ano¬ 
ther flight into the air, as we do bombs. Gulliver's Travels. 

8. The fpace part by flying. 

9. Heat of imagination ; fally of the foul. 

Old Pindar’s flights by him are reacht. 

When on that gale his wings are ftretcht. Driham. 

He fhewed all the ftretch of fancy at once ; and if he has 
failed in fome of his flights, it was but becaufe he attempted 
every thing. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

Strange graces ftill, and ft ranger flights {he had; 

Was juft not ugly, and was juft not mad. Pope^ EpiJUe 11. 

Truft me, dear! good humour can prevail. 

When airs and flights , and fereams and fcolding fail. Pope. 

10 . Excuriion on the wing. 

If there were any certain height where the flights of ambi¬ 
tion end, one might imagine that the intereft of France were 
but to conferve its prefent greatnefs. Tempi #. 

It is not only the utmoft pitch of impiety, but the highelt 
flight of folly, to deride thefe things. Tillotfon , Sermon 2 . 

11. The power of flying. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one lhaft, 

I fhot his fellow of the felf-fam e flight 
The felf-fame way. Shakefpeart's Merchant of Venice. 

Fli'ghty. adj. [from flight.'] 

1. Fleeting; fwift. 

Time, thou anticipate my dread exploits: 

The flighty purpofe never is o’ertook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it. Sbaiefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. Wild; full of imagination. 

Fli'msy. adj. [Of this word I know not any original, and 
fufpeft it to have crept into our language from the cant of 
manufacturers.] 

1. Weak ; feeble ; without ftrength of texture. 

2. Mean; fpiritlefs ; without force. 

Proud of a vaft extent of flimfy lines. Pope, Epftle 11. 
To Flinch, v.n. [corrupted from fling- Skinner. J 

1. To fhrink from any fuffering or undertaking; to withdraw 
from any pain or danger. 

Every martyr could keep one eye fteadily fixed upon im¬ 
mortality, and look death and danger out of countenance 
with the other; nor did they flinch from duty, for fear of 
martyrdom. South’s Sermons. 

A child, by a conftant courfe of kindnefs, may be accuf- 
tomed to bear very rough ufage without flinching or com¬ 
plaining. Locke. 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have honoured 
with my friendfhip, fhould flinch at laft, and pretend that he 
can difburfe no more money. Arbutbnofs Hi/lory of John Bull. 

2 . In Shakefpeare it fignifies to fail. 

If 1 break time, or flinch in property 
Of what I fpoke, unpitied let me die. Shakefpeare. 

Fli'ncher. n.f. [from the verb.] He who flirinks or fails in 
any matter. 

To FLING, preter. flung ; part, flung or flong. v. a. [ from 
fligo, Latin, Skinner: according to others from fifing-, fo to 
fling is to jet flying .] 
r. To caft from the hand ; to throw. 

The matrons flung their gloves. 

Ladies and maids their fcarfs and handkerchiefs 

Upon him. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

’Tis fate that flings the dice; and as {he flings. 

Of kings makes peafants, and of peafants kings. Dryden. 

2. To dart; to caft with violence. 

How much unlike that He&or who return’d 
Clad in Achilles’ fpoils; when he, among 
A thoufand {hips, like Jove, his lightning flung. Denham. 

3. To fcatter. 

Ev’ry beam new tranfient colours flings. 

Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. Pope. 

4. To drive by violence. 


F L t 

A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters out of 
their places with fuch a violence as to fling them among tie 
higheft clouds. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

5. To move forcibly; 

The knight feeing his habitation reduced to fo fmall com* 
pafs, ordered all the apartments to b e flung open. Addif. Speit. 

6. To ejeCt ; to difmifs. 

Cromwell, I charge the e fling away ambition ; 

By that fin fell the angels. Shakefpeare’sHenryV HI. 

7. To caft reproach. 

I know thy gen’rous temper: 

Fling but the appearance of difhonour on it, 

It ftrait takes fire. Addifitfs Cat:. 

8. To force into another condition, properly into a worfe. 

Squalid fortunfe, into bafenefs flong. 

Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenfer. 

o. To Fling down. Todemolifh; to ruin. 

Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that they over¬ 
turn and fling down fome of thofe which were before Hand¬ 
ing Woodward’s Natural IliJItry. 

10. To Fling off. To baffle in the chacc ; to defeat of a prey. 
Thefe men are too well acquainted with the chace to be 
flung off by any falfe fteps or doubles. Addifon s Spefiator. 
To Fling, v.n. 

1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into violent and irregular 
motions. 

The angry beaft 

Began to kick, and fling , and wince; 

As if h’ had been befide his fenfe. Hudlbras, p. i. cant. 2. 
Their confciences arc galled by it, and this makes them 
wince arid fling as if they had fome mettle. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
To Fling out. To grow unruly or outrageous: from die 
adl of any angry horfe that throws otit his legs. 

Duncan’s horfes. 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their ftalls, flung out , 
Contending ’gainft obedience. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Fling, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A throw; a caft. 

2. A gibe; a fneer; a contemptuous remark. 

No little fcribbler is of wit fo bare, 

But has his fling at the poor wedded pair. 

I, who love to have a fling 
Both at fenate-houfe and king. 

Thought no method more commodious 
Than to fhow their vices odious. 

Fli'nger. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. He who throws. 

2. He who jeers. 

FLINT, n.f. [ phnr, Saxon.] 

1. A femi-pellucid ftone, compofed of cryftal debafed, of a 

blackifh grey, of one fimilar and equal fubftance, free from 
veins, and naturally inverted with a whitifh cruft. It is fome- 
times fmooth and equal, more frequently rough : its fize is 
various. It is well known to ftrike fire with ftecl. It if ufe- 
ful in glaflmaking. Hill on Fcffils. 

Searching the window for a flint , I found 
This paper. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafaf* 

Love melts the rigour which the rocks have bred ; 

A flint will break upon a featherbed. Cicaveland. 

There is the fame force and the fame refrefhing virtue in 
fire kindled by a {park from a flint, as if it were kindled by a 
beam from the fun. South’s Sermons. 

Take this, and lay your flint edg’d weapon by. Dryden. 
I’ll fetch quick fuel from the neighb’ring wood, 

And ftrike the fparkling/mt, and drefs the food. Prior. 

2. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. 

Your tears, a heart of flint 

Might tender make. Spenfer. 

Throw my heart 

Againft the flint and hardnefs of my fault. Sh. Ant. and Chop. 
Fli'nty. adj. [from flint .] 

1. Made of flint; ftrong. 

Tyrant cuftom 

Hath made the flinty and fteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. Shakefp. Othel . 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. Dryden. 

2. Full of Itoncs. 

The gathering up of flints in flinty ground, and laying them 
on heaps, is no good hufbandry. Bacon’s Natural Hflory. 

3. Hard of heart; cruel; favage; inexorable. 

I did him a defired office, 

Dear almoft as his life; which gratitude. 

Through flinty Tartar’s bofom, would peep forth, 

And anfwer thanks. Shakefpeare's Airs well that ends tve • 

Flipp. n.f. [A cant word.] A liquor much ufed in {hips, mane 
by mixing beer with fpirits and fugar. , 

The tarpawlin and fwabber is lolling at Madagafcar, w 
fome drunken funburnt whore, over a can of flip. •*’ 
Flippa'nt. adj. [A word of no great authority, probably d£ ' 
rived from flip-flap .] 

j. Nimblo) 


Addifon. 

Swift. 
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1. Nimble; moveable. It is ufed only of the act of fpcecli. 

An excellent anatomilt promifed to diffedt a woman’s tongue, 
and examine whether there may not be in it certain juices, 
which render it fo wonderfully voluble or flippant. Addifon. 

2. Pert; talkative. 

Away with flippant epilogues. Ihomjon. 

Fli'ppantlv. adv. [from the adjeflive.] In a flowing prating 

To FLIRT, v.a. [Seinner thinks it formed from the found.] 

1. To throw any thing with a quick elaftick motion. 

Dick the fcavenger 

Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face. Swift. 

2. To move with quicknefs. 

Permit fome happier man 

To ki(s your hand, ox flirt your fan. Dorfet. 

To Flirt, v.n. 

1. To jeer; to gibe at one. 

2. To run about perpetually ; to be unfteady and fluttering. 
Flirt, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A quick elaftick motion. 

In unfurling the fan are feveral little flirts and vibrations, 
as alfo gradual and deliberate openings. Addifon’s Spectator, 

Before you pafs th’ imaginary fights 
While the fpread fan o’erOiades your clofing eyes, 

Then give one flirt, and all the vifion flies. Pope. 

2. A fudden trick. 

Have licence to play, 

At the hedge a flirt. 

For a Iheet or a fhirt. Ben. Johnfon's Gypfles. 

3. A pert young hufley. 

Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills ; I am none of 
his Ikains mates. Shakej'p. Romeo and Juliet. 

Several young flirts about town had a defign to caft us out 
of the fafliionable world. Acldijon's Guardian , N°. 109. 

Flirtation, n.f. [ fiom flirt. ] A quick fprightly mo¬ 
tion. A cant word among women. 

A muflin flounce, made very full, would give a very agree¬ 
able flirtation air. Pope. 

To Flit. v.n. [from To fleet; or from flitter, Dani{b, to re¬ 
move.] 

j. To fly away. 

Likeft it feemeth, in my Ample wit, 

Unto the fair funftiine in Summer’s day. 

That when a dreadful ftorm away is flit. 

Through the broad world doth fpread his goodly ray. Spenf. 

His grudging ghoft did ftrive 
With the frail flefti; at Taft it flitted is. 

Whither the fouls do die of men that live amifs. Fairy ^u. 

2. To remove; to migrate. In Scotland it is ftill ufed for re¬ 

moving from one place to another at quarter-day, or the ufual 
term. *■ 

So hardly he the flitted life does win, 

Unto her native prifon to return. Fairy Shuen, cant. 7. 
It became a received opinion, that the fouls of men, de¬ 
parting this life, did flit out one body into fome other. Hooker. 

3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 

He made a glancing {hot, and mifs’d the dove; 

Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he cut the cord 

Which faften’d, by the foot, the flitting bird: Dryd. dEn. 

Fear the juft gods, and think of Scylla’s fate ! 

Chang’d to a bird, and fent to flit in air. Pope. 

4. To be flux or unftable. 

Himfelf up high he lifted from the ground. 

And with ftrong flight did forcibly divide 

The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 

Her flitting parts, and element unfound. Fairy Shuen, b. i. 

He ftopt at once the paflage of his wind, 

And the free foul to flitting air refign’d. Dryden's dEn. 
Flit. adj. [from fleet."] Swift; nimble; quick. 

And in his hand two darts exceeding///. 

And deadly {harp, he held ; whofe heads were dight. 

In p®ifon and in blood, of malice and defpight. Fairy <Du. 
Flitch, n.f. [ phcce, Saxon; flycke, Danifh; fleebe, floche. 
Trench. «/»scr.] The fide of a hog failed and cured. 

•But heretofore ’twas thought a fumptuous feaft, 

On birthdays, feftivals, or days of ftate, 

A fait Ary flitch of bacon to prepare; 

If they had frefh meat, ’twas delicious fare. Dryden’s Juv. 

While he from out the chimney took J 

A. flitch of bacon off the hook, 

Cut out large dices to be fry’d. Swift. 

He fometimes accompanies the prefent with a flitch of 
aeon. Addifon. 

rLi ttermouse, n.f The bat. J 

Fl fadt ING ’ * Saxon ’ fcanda1 -] An offence; a 
Thou telleft my flit tings, put my tears into thy bottle. 

FUX ' ”w : vf C L° rr . U ^ e , d from >*-] Down; fur; fukhfr. ^ 
With his loll d tongue he faintly licks his prey ; 

His warm breath blows her flix up as {he lies : 

She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 


And looks hack to him with bcfeeching eyes. Dryden. 
Fli'xwood. n. f. See Hedge-mustard. 

To FLOAT, v. n. [flotter, French.] 
x. To fwim on the furface of the water. 

When the fea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew’d mafterfhip in floating. Sbaheftcarc s Coriolanus . 

The ark no more now floats, but feems on ground. 

Fall on the top of fome high mountain fix'd. Met. P L. 
That men, being drowned and funk, do float the ninth 
day, when their gall breaketh, are popular affirmations. Brown. 

Three blult’ring nights, born by the fouthern blaff, 

I floated; and difeover’d land at laft. Dryden’s dEn. b. vi. 

His rofy wreath was dropt not long before, 

Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. Dryden. 

On frothy billows ihoufands float the ftream. 

In ciimb’rous mail, with love of farther {hore. Phillips. 
Carp are very apt to float away with frefh water. Mortimer. 

2. To move without labour in a fluid. 

What divine monfters, O ye gods, were thefe 
That float in air, and fly upon the feas ! L>ryd. Ind. Emp. 

Swift they defeend, with wing to wing conjoin’d. 

Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. Pope. 

3. To pafs with a light irregular courfe. 

Floating viiions make not deep impreflions enough to leave 
in the mind clear, diftinft, iafting ideas. Locke. 

To Float, v.a. To cover with water. 

Proud PaClolus floats the fruitful lands. 

And leaves a rich manure of golden fands. Dryden's dEn. 
Venice looks, at a diftance, like a great town half floated 
by a deluge. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Now fmoaks with fhow’rs the mifty mountain-ground, 
And floated fields lie undiftinguifh’d round. Pope’s Statius. 

The vaft parterres a thoufand hands {hall make: 

Lo ! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. Pope, 
Float, it.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The adl of flowing; the flux; the contrary to the ebb. A 
fenfe now out of ufe. 

Our truft in the Almighty is, that with us contentions are 
now at their higheft float. Hooker, Preface. 

Of this kind is fome difpofition of bodies to rotation, par¬ 
ticularly from Eaft to Weft ; of which kind we conceive the 
main float and refloat of the fea is, which is by confent of the 
univerfc, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

2. Any body fo contrived or formed as to fwim upon the water. 

They took it for a {hip, and, as it came nearer, for a boat; 
but it proved a float of weeds and rufhes. L'EJlrange's Fables, 

A paflage for the weary people make; 

With ofier floats the {landing water ftrow, 

Of mafly ftones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden’s Virgil. 

3. The cork or quill by which the angler difeovers the bite of 
a filh. 

You will find this to be a very choice bait, fometimes cart¬ 
ing a little of it into the place where your float fwims. IValt.n, 

4. A cant word for a level. 

Banks are meafured by the float or floor, which is eighteen 
foot fquare, and one deep. Mortimer's HuAcuidiy, 

Flo'aty. adj. Buoyant and fwimming a-top. 

The hindrance to {lay well is the extreme length of a fhip, 
efpecially if {he be floaty, and want ftiarpnefs of way for- 
^ wards. Raleigh's EJfays. 

FLOCK, n.f. [place, Saxon.] 

>• A company ; ufiially a company of birds or beafts. 

She that hath a heart of that fine frame, 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother. 

How will {he love when the rich golden fhaft 

Hath kill’d the flock of all affections elfe 

That live in her. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 

2. A company of flieep, diftinguiflied from herds, which are o( 
oxen. 

The cattle in the fields, and meadows green, 

Thofe rare and folitary; thefe in flocks 
Pafturing at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Milton. 
France has a Ihcep by her, not only as a facrifice, but to 
{hew that the riches of the country confifted chiefly in flocks 
and pafturage. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

3. A body of men. 

The heathen that had fled out of Judea came to Nicanor by 

2 Mac. xiv. 14. 

4. [From floccus.] A lock of wool. 

A houfe well furnifh’d {hall be thine to keep; 

And; for a flock bed, I can fheer my Qiecp. Dr, den. 

To Flock, v. n. [from the noun ] To gather in crowds or 
large numbers. 

Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet 
the time carelefly. S hakef As yon tike it. 

Upon the return of the anr.baffafiors, the poor of all forts 
/id™ together to the B reat mailer’s houfe. Knolles't Hijlory. 
Uthers ran flocking out of their houfes to the general fup- 

p S t i ,on ' t in. .1 

, whcn the people flocked about him, and that one 

laid, j he people come wondering about you, as if it were q 
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fee fome Arrange bead ; no, faith he, it is to fee a man which 
Diogenes fought with his lanthorn at noon day. Bacon. 

Seeing the fpirits fwelling the nerves eaufc the arm’s mo¬ 
tion, upon its refifiance they flock from other parts of the 
body to overcome it. Digby on Bodies . 

The wits of the town came thither; 

’T was ftrange to fee how they flock'd together) 

Each Wrongly confident of his own way. 

Thought to gain the laurel that day. Suckling. 

Friends daily flock. Dryden s /£«. 

The Trojan youth about the captive flock. 

To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. Denham : 

People do not flock to courts fo much for their majefties 
fervice, as for making their fortunes. L'Eflrange. 

To Flog. v. a. [from flagrum, Latin.] To lafhj to whip j 
to ehaftife. 

The fchoolmaftcr’s joy is to flog. Swift. 

Flong. particip. pajflve, from To flings ufed by Spcnfer. See 
Fling. 

FLOOD, n.f. [plob, Saxon; flat, French.] 

1. A body of water ; the fea; a river. 

What need the bridge much broader than the flood F Shai. 
His dominion fhall be alfo from the one fea to the other, and 
from the flood unto the world’s end. Pfalm Ixxii. 8. 

Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount, 

The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus, 

Morocco, and Algiers, andTremifen. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

All dwellings elfe 

Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d ; fea cover’d fea, 

Sea without fhore. Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. xi. 

Arcadia’s flow’ry plains and pleafing/wr/r. Dryden'sVirg. 

2. A deluge; an inundation. 

When went there by an age fince the great flood. 

But it was fam’d with more than with one man ? Shakefp. 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of vifiters. Shak. 

By fudden floods , and fall of waters, 

Buckingham’s army is difpers’d and fcatter’d. Shak. R. III. 

3. Flow j flux; not ebb j not reflux; the fwelling of a river by 
rain or inland flood. 

We feck to know the moving of each fphere. 

And the ftrange eaufc o’ th’ ebbs and floods of Nile. Davies. 

4. Catamenia. 

Thofe that have the good fortune of mifearrying, or being 
delivered, efcapc by means of their floods revelling the hu¬ 
mours from their lungs. Harvey on Confutations. 

To Flood, v. a. [from the noun.J To deluge; to cover with 
waters. 

Where meadows are flooded late in Spring, roll them with a 
large barley-roller. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Flo'odgate. n.f. [flood and gate.] Gate or fhutter by which 
the watercourfe is clofed or opened at pleafurc. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had opened 
fome great floodgate of forrow, whereof her heart could not 
abide the violent ifl'ue, fhe funk to the ground. Sidney. 

Yet there the ftcel ftaid not; but inly bate 
Deep in his flelli, and opened wide a red floodgate. Fai. £ht. 
His youth, and want of experience in maritime fervice, 
had fomewhat been fhrewdly touched, even before the fluices 
-and floodgates of popular liberty were yet fet open. JVotton. 

The rain defeended for forty days, the catara£ls or flood¬ 
gates of heaven being opened. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Flook. n.f. [ pflug, a plow, German.] The broad part of the 
anchor which takes hold of the ground. 

FLOOR, n.f. [ plop, plope, Saxon.] 

1. The pavement: a pavement is always of ftone, the floor 
of wood or ftone; the part on which one treads. 

His ftepmother, making all her geftures counterfeit afflic¬ 
tion, lay almoft groveling upon the floor of her chamber. Sidn. 

He rent that iron door 
With furious force, and indignation fell; 

Where entered in, his foot could find no floor , 

But all a deep defeent as dark as hell. Fairy Quetn, l. i, 
Look how the floor of heav’n 
Is thick inlay’d with patens of bright gold: 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims. Shaiefpeare. 
The ground lay ftrewed with pikes fo thick as a floor is 
ufually ftrewed with rulhes. Hayward. 

He winnoweth barley to-night in the threlhing floor. Ruth. 

2. A ftory; a flight of rooms. 

He that building ftays at one 

Floor, or the fecond, hath erefted none. Johnfon's Catiline. 

To Floor, v. a. [from the noun.] Tocovcr the bottom with 
a floor. 

Hewn ftone and timber to floor the houfes. 2 Chro. xxxiv. 

Flo'oring. n.f. [from floor.] Bottom ; floor. 

The flooring is a kind of red plaifter made of brick, ground 
to powder, and afterwards worked into mortar. Addifon. 

To Flop. v.a. [from flap.] To clap the wings with noife; 
to play with any noify motion of a broad body. 


FLO 

A blackbird was frighted almoft to death with a huge fopjr. 
ing kite that fhe faw over her head. LEnrange. 

Flo'ral. adj. [floralis, Latin. ] Relating to Flora, or^o 
flowers. 

Let one great day 
To celebrated fports and floral play 
Be fet afide. Prior. 

Flo'rence. n.f [from the city Florence.] A kind 0 f 
cloath. Din, 

Flo'ren. n.f. [fo named, fays Camden, becaufc made by /■ /<,_ 
rentincs.] A gold coin of Edward III. in value fix fhillings* 

Flo'ret. n.f [fleurcitc, French.] A fmall iinpesfeftflower. 
FLO'RID. adj. [floridus , Latin.] 

1. Productive of flowers; covered with flowers. 

2. Bright in colour; flufhed with red. 

Our beauty is in colour inferiour to many flowers 5 and 
when it is moft florid and gay, three fits of an ague can change 
it into yellownefs and leaimefs. Tay'ors Ruie of living holy. 
The qualities of blood in a healthy ftate are to be florid, 
when let out of the veflel, the red part congealing ilrongly 
and foon. A< butfmoi on Aliments. 

3. Embellifhed ; fplendid; brilliant with decorations. 

The florid, elevated, and figurative way is for the paflions; 
for love and hatred* fear and anger, arc begotten in the foul, 
by fhewing their objects out of their true proportion. Dtydcn. 

How did, pray, the florid youth offend, 

Whofe fpeech you took, and gave it to a friend ? Pope, 

Flori'dity. n.f. [from florid.] Frefhncfs of colour. 

There is a Jkridity in the face from the good digeftion of 
the red part of the blood. Flayer on the Humours, 

Flo'ridness. n.f. [from florid.] 

1. Frefhncfs of colour. 

2. Embellifhment; ambitious elegance. 

Though a philofopher need not delight readers with his 
flondnejs, yet he may take a care that he difgull them not 
by flatnefs. Boyle. 

. Flori'ferous. adj. [fiorifer, Latin.] Produdlive of flowers. 

FLORIN, n.f. [French.] A coin firft made by the Floren¬ 
tines. That of Germany is in value 2 s. 4 d. that of Spain 
4r. 4 d. halfpenny; that of Palermo and Sicily is. bd. 
that of Holland 2 s. 

In the Imperial chamber the prodlors have half a florin 
taxed and allowed them for every fubftantial recefs. syliffe. 

Flo'rist. n.f. [fleutifle, French ] A cultivator of flowers. 

Some botanifts or florifls at the Jeaft. Dunciad, b. iv. 

And while they break 

On the charm’d eye, th’ exulting/iW/? marks 

With fecret pride the wonders of his hand. Thomfl Spring. 

Flo'rvlent. adj. [ floris, Latin. ] Flowery; blof- 
foming. 

Flo'sculous. adj. [flfcuius, Latin.] Compofed of flowers; 
having the nature or form of flowers. 

The outward part is a thick and carnous covering, and the 
fccond a dry and flofeulous coat. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Flote. v.a. [See Toflett.] To fkim. 

Such cheefes, good Cifley, ye floted too nigh. Tuffer. 

Flo'tson. n.f [from flote.] Goods that fwim without an 
owner on the fea. 

Flo'tten. part, [(tomflote.] Skimmed. Skiimer. 

To FLOUNCE, v.n. [ plonfen, Dutch, to plunge.] 

1. To move with violence in die water or mire; to flrugglc or 
dafh in the water. 

With his broad fins and forky tail he laves 
The rifing furge, and flounces in the waves. Addifon s Ovid. 

2. To move with weight and tumult. 

Six flouncing Flanders mares 

Are e’en as good as any two of theirs. Prior. 

3. To move with paffionate agitation. 

When I’m duller than a poft. 

Nor can the plaincft word pronounce. 

You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce. Swift. 

To Flounce, v.a. To deck with flounces. 

She was flounced and furbelowed from head to foot; every 
ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garments ia 
curl. Addifon s Speflator, N°. 129- 

They have got into the fafhion of flouncing the petticoat fo 
very deep, that it looks 1 ke an entire coat of luteftring. Pope. 

Flounce, n.f [from the verb.] Any thing fewed to the gar¬ 
ment, and hanging loofe, foas to fwcll and fhake. 

Nay, oft in dreams invention we beftow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. Pty' 

A muflin flounce, made very full, would be very agree¬ 
able. 

Flo'under. n.f. [flyndcr, Danilh; fluke, Scoltifli.]. The name 
of a fmall flat fifti. 

Like the flounde >•, out of the frying-pan into the fire. Canid. 
Flounders will both thrive and breed in any pond. Mortimer- 

To Flo'under. v. n. [from flounce J To ftruggle with vio¬ 
lent and irregular motions: as a horfe in the mire. 

Down goes at once the horfeman and the horfe; 

That courfer (tumbles on the fallen fteed. 

And floundering throws the rider o’er his head. Dryden- 
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The more Inform’d, the lc-fs he underftood. 
And deeper funk by fl.und’ring in the mud. 

He champs the bit, impatient of his lofs. 
And ftarts afide, and flounders at'the crofs. 


Dryien . 
Dryden. 
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He plung’d for fenfe* but found no bottom there > 

Then writ and flounder'd on, in mere defpair. Pope's Dune. 

To FLOURISH. V n. [floreo,florefco, Latin.] 

1. To be in vigour; not to fade. 

The righteous (hall flourijh like the palm-tree. Pf. xcii. 12. 

Where e’er you tread, the blufhing flow’rs fhall rife, 

And all things flourijh where you turn your eyes. Pope. 

2. To be in a prolperous ftate. 

If I could find example 
Of thoufands, that had ftruck anointed kings, 

And flourijh'd after, I’d not do’t: but fince 
Nor brafs, nor ftone, nor parchment, bears not one, 

Let villany itfelf forfwear’t. Shakefp. Winter'sTalt. 

Harry, that prophefied thou fhould’ft be king. 

Doth comfort thee in fleep; live thou And flourijh. Shakefp. 
He was the patron of my manhood, when 1 flourifhed in the 
opinion of the world, though with fmall advantage to my 
fortune. Dryden’s Dcdicat. to Lord Clifford. 

3. To ufe florid language; to fpcak with ambitious copioulnefs 
and elegance. 

Whilft Cicero adls the part of a rhetorician, he dilates and 
flourijhes, and gives example inftcad of rule. Baker. 

You fhould not affedl to flourijh in a copious harangue and 
a diffiifive ftyle in company. Watts's Improvement cf the Mind. 

i hey dilate fometimes, and flourijh long upon little' inci¬ 
dents, a .d they fkip over and but lightly touch the drier part 
of their theme. Watts's Logick. 

4. To deferihe variou-, figures by interfcdling lines; to play in 
wanton and irregular motions. 

Impetuous fpread 

The ft ream and fmoaking, flourijh'd o’er his head. Pope. 

~ To boaft ; to brag. 


ture. 

but 

Flo 


Fenton. 


6. [In mufick.] To play fome prelude. 

ToFlo'urish. v.a. 

1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 

With fhadowy verdure flourijVd high, 

A fudden youth ti e groves enjoy. 

2. To adorn with figures of needle work. 

3. To work with a needle into figures. 

All that I fhall fay will be but like bottoms of thread clofe 
wound up, w! ich, with a good needle, perhaps may be flou- 
rijhed into large works. Bacon's War with Spain. 

4. To move any thing in quick circles or vibrations by way of 
fliow or triumph. 

And all the powers of hell in full applaufe 
Flourijh'd their fnakes, and tofs’d their flaming brands. Cra, 
Againft the poft their wicker fhields they crufh, 

Flourijh the fword, and at the plaflron pufh. Dryden s Juv. 

5. To adorn with cmbellifhments of language; to grace with 
eloquence oftentatioufly diffiifive. 

We fhould add the labours of Hercules, though flourijhed 
with much fabulous matter; yet it doth notably fet forth the 
confent of all nations and ages in the approbation of the ex¬ 
tirpating and dcbellating giants, monfters and tyrants. Bacon. 

6 . To adorn ; to embellifh; to grace. 

To bring you thus together, ’tis no fin, 

Sith that the-juftice of your title to him 

Doth flourijh the deceit. Shakcf. Meafure for Meafure. 

Flo'urish. n.f. [from die verb.] 

1. Bravery ; beauty. 

I call’d thee then vain flourijh of my fortune ; 

I call’d thee then poor fhadow, painted queen, 

Thb prefentation of but what I was. Shakefp. Richard III. 

The flourijh of his fober youth. 

Was the pride of naked truth. Crajhaw. 

?. An oftentatious embellifhment; ambitious copioufnefs; far¬ 
fetched elegance. 

This is aflourijh: there follow excellent parables. Bacon. 
We can excufe the duty of our knowledge, if we only 
heftow the flourijh of poetry thereon, or thofc~commcndatory 
conceits which popularly fet forth the eminence of this crca- 
tU , . Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 5. 

The apprehenfion is fo deeply rivetted into my mind, that 
fuch rhetorical fiowijhes cannot at all loofen or brufh it out. 

. , , , More's Divine Dialogues . 

Villanics have not the fame countenance, when there are 
great interefts, plaufible colours, and flourijhes of wit and 
rhetorick mterpofed between the fight and the objedl. UEjir 
1 he fo much repeated ornament and flourijh of their for- 

mcrfpceches was common^ the trueft word they fpoke, tho’ 

t y "!"?•, AJ, 

~ tU( ‘ ,0l,s to pleafe the genius of the times, 

Vith periods, points, and tropes he flurs his crimes; 

He lards with flourijhes his long harangue; 

I is fine, fay’ft thou ; what to be prais d, and hang? Dnd 

2 Td 1 -lrf° r ™ < K 1 t V | l 'u CS CUri ' J,,n y or w »<'tonly drawn. 

tainted i ^ looks " pon cml,iems ^ly drawn and 

pamted, and takes lomc pleafure in beholding the neat cha- 
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ratfters and flourijhes of a bible curioufly printed. Boyli. 

They were intended only for ludicrous ornaments of na- 
„rc, like the flourijhes about a great letter thatfignify nothing, 
ut are made only to delight the eye. More againjl Atheifm. 
i'urisher. n. f [from flourijh.] One that is in prime or 
in profperity. 

They count him of the green-hair’d eld, they may, or in 
his flow’r; 

For not our greateft flourijher can equal him in pow’r. 

Chapman's Iliads. 

To FLOUT, v.a. [fluyten, Dutch; flouwe , Frifick. ] To 
mock; to infult; to treat witli mockery and contempt. 

You muft flout my infufficiency. Shakefpeare. 

TheNorweyan banners flout the fky, 

And fan our people cold. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices ; 

Certainly he flouted us downright. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
She railed at her, that fhe fhould be fo immodeft to write to 
one fhe knew would flout her. Shakefpeare. 

Phillida flouts me. Walton's Angler. 

To Flout, v. n. To praftife mockery; to behave with con¬ 
tempt ; to fnecr. 

Though nature hath given us wit to flout at fortune, hath 
not fortune fent in this fool to cut oft* this argument ? Shakef. 
With talents well endu’d 
To be fcurrilous and rude; 

When you pertly raife your fnout. 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 

Flout, n.f. [from the verb.] A mock; an infult; a word 
or a£l of contempt. * 

He would afk of thofe that had been at the other’s table. 
Tell truly, was there never a flout or dry blow given ? Bacon. 
She opened it, and read it out. 

With many a fmile and leering flout. Hudibras , p. iil. 

Their doors are barr’d againft a bitter flout ; 

Snarl, if you pleafe; but you fhall fnarl without. Dryden. 
How many flouts and jeers muft I expofe myfelf to by this 
repentance ? Flow fhall I anfwer fuch an old acquaintance 
when he invites me to an intemperate cup ? Calamfs Scrm. 
Flo'utir. n.f. [from flout J One who jeers. 

To FLOW. v.n. [ plopan, Saxon.] 

1. To run or fpread as water. 

The god am I, whofe yellow water Bows 
Around thefe fields, and fattens as it goes. Dryden's AEn. 

Fields of light and liquid ether flow. 

Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. Dryden: 
Endlefs tears flow down in ftreams. Swift , 

2. To run : oppofed to (landing waters. 

With ofier floats the (landing water ftrow; 

Of mafly ftones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden. 

2. To rife; not to ebb. 

This river bath thrice flow'd, no ebb between. Shakeftr 

3. To melt. J 

Oh that thou wouldft rent the heavens, that the mountains 
might flow down at thy prefence. Jf Jxiv. 1. 

4. To proceed ; to iffue. 

I’ll ufe that tongue I have: if wit flow from’t, 

I fhall do good. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

The knowledge drawn from experience is quite of another 
kind from that which flows from fpeculation or difcoui fe. South. 

5. To glide fmoothly without afperity : as, a flowing period. 

This difeourfe of Cyprian, and the flowers of rhetorick in 
it, fhew him to have been of a great wit and flowing clo- 
quence. Hakewitl on Providence, 

b. lo write fmoothly ; to fpeak volubly. 

Virgil is fweet and flowing in his hexameters. Dryden. 

Did fweeter founds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounc’d, or angel lung. Prior: 

7. To abound ; to be crowded. 

... , The dry ftreetsyWrf with men. Chatman , 

o. I o be copious; to be full. 

Then fhall our names. 

Be in their flowing cups frefhly remember’d. Shak. Hen. V. 

There ev’ry eye with flumb’rous chains fhe bound. 

And dafli’d the flowing goblet to the ground. Pope’s OdyfTty 
9. To hang loofe and waving. }JJ 

He was cloathed in a flowing mantle of green filk, inter¬ 
woven with flowers. Spectator, N°. Z. 

lob low. v.a. To overflow; to deluge. ^ 3 

In a hot dry Summer watering would be a very great ad¬ 
vantage to hops; but it is fcarce pradticable, unlcfs you have 

FloST/K 'S£« t b' ] P ° Und - 

1. 1 he rife of water; not the ebb. 

Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the earth. 

UarinlT r° f ° V 1? the ^ stw and motions of thefe feas, illuf- 
ratmg he fame by water in a bowl, that riles or falls accord¬ 
ing to the motion of the veflel. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

1 he ebb of tides, and their myfterious flow, 

Ve as arts elements fhall underftand. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 

2. A fudden plenty or abundance. 

The noble power of fuffering bravely is as far above that 
9 K of 
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of enterprifing greatly, as an unblemiflicd confcience and in¬ 
flexible refolution are above an accidental flow of fpirits, or a 
fudden tide of blood. Pope. 

3. A dream of diction; volubility of tongue. 

Teaching is not a flow of words, nor the draining of an 
hour-glafs; but an effectual procuring that a man know fome- 
thing which he knew not before, or to know it better. South. 
FLO'WER. n.f [ fleur, French ; flos, flares, Latin.] 

1. The part of a plant which contains the feeds. 

Such are reckoned perfect fewers which have petals, a 
ftamen, apex and (lylus; and whatever flower wants either of 
thefe is reckoned imperfea. Vtifcdflowcrs are divided into 
fimple ones, which are not compofed of other fmaller ones, 
and which ufually have but one fmgle (lyle ; and compounded, 
which confift of many flofeuli, all making but one f.owcr. 
Simple flowers are monopetalous, which have the body of the 
flower all of one intire leaf, though fometimes cut or divided 
a little way into many feeming petala, or leaves ; as in borage, 
buglofs, &c. or polvpetalous, which have diilindt petala, and 
thofe falling off fingly, and not all together, as the feeming 
petala of monopetalous flowers always do : but thofe are fur¬ 
ther divided into uniform and difform flowers: the former 
have their right and left hand parts, and the forward and back¬ 
ward parts all alike ; but the difform have no fuch regularity, 
as in the flowers of fage, deadnettle, kc. A monopetalous 
difform flower is likewife further divided into, firft, femi-fiftu- 
lar, whofe upper part refembles a pipe cut oft obliquely, as in 
the ariloftochia: 2d, labiate; and this either with one lip. 
only, as in the acanthum and fcordium, or w.th two lips, as 
in the far greater part of the labiate flowers: and here the up¬ 
per lip is fometimes turned upwards, and fo turns the convex 
part downwards, as in the chamaeciflus, kc. but moll com¬ 
monly the upper lip is convex above, and turns the hollow 
part down to its fellow below, and fo reprefents a kind of 
helmet, or monkfhood ; and from thence thefe are frequently 
called galeate, cucullate, and galericulate flowers ; and in this 
form are the flowers of the lamium, and molt vcrticillate plants. 
Sometimes alfo the lamium is intire, and fometimes jagged or 
divided. 3d, Corniculate ; that is, fuch hoUow flowers as have 
on their upper part a kind of fpur, or little horn, as in the 
linaria, delphinum, &c. and the carniculum, or calcar, is al¬ 
ways impervious at the tip or point. Compounded flowers 
are either, firft, difeous or difcoidal; that is, whofe flofeuli 
arc fet together fo clofe, thick, and even, as to make the fur- 
face of the fi wer plain and flat, which therefore, hpcaufe of 
its round form, will be like adifeus; which difk is fome¬ 
times radiated, when there is a row of petala Handing round 
in the difk, like the points of a ftar, as in the matricaria, 
chamaemelum, &c. and fometimes naked, having no fuch 
radiating leaves round the limb of its difk, as in the tanace- 
tum : 2d, planifolious, which is compofed of plain flowers, 
fet together in circular rows round the centre, and whofe face 
is ufual y indented, notched uneven and jagged, as the hiera- 
cia, kc. 3d, fiftolar, which is compounded of many 
long hollow little flowers, like pipes, al divided into large jags 
at the ends. Imperfect fl.w-r , bccaufe they want the petala, 
are called ftamineous, apctalous, and capillaceous; and thofe 
which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, arc by 
Tournefort called amentaceous, and we call them cats-tail. 
The term campaniformis is ufed for fuch as are in thefhape of 
a bell, and infundibuliformis for fuch as are in the form of a 
funnel. Miller. 

Good men’s lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps. 

Dying or ere they ficken. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

With flow'r inwoven trefles torn, 

The nymphs iu twilight (hade of tangled thickets mourn. 

Aiilton. 

Beauteous flow'rs why do we fpread 
Upon the monuments of the dead ? Cowley. 

Though the fame fun with all-diffufive rays 
Blufh in the rofe and in the diamond blaze. 

We praife the ftronger effort of his power, 

And always fet the gem above the flower. Pope. 

If the bloffom of the plant be of moll importance, we call 
it a flower ; fuch are dailies, tulips, and carnations. IVatts. 

2. An ornament; an embellifhmcnt. 

’ This difeourfe of Cyprian, and the excellent flowers of rhe- 
torick in it, (hew him to have been a fvveet and powerful 
©rator. Hukewill on Providence. 

Truth needs no flyw'rs of fpeech. Pope. 

3. The prime; the flourifliing part. 

Alas ! young man, your days can ne’er be long : 

In flow’r of age you perilh for a fong. Pope's Horace Jmpr. 
The edible part of corn; the meal. 

The bread I would have in fl.wcr , fo as it might be baked 
ftill to ferve their neceffary want. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all, 

And leave me but the bran. Shakejpeares Coriolanus. 

The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make a fort 
of glue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill’d. 

Next thefe in worth, and firm thofe urns be feal’d; 

Be twice ten meafures of the choiceft flour 

Prepar’d, ere yet defeends the evening hour. Pope’s Odyffty 

5. The mod excellent or valuable part of any thing; <j Uln ’ 
tcffence. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable the Pfalms 
do more briefly contain, and moie movingly exprefs, by rca- 
fon of their poetical form. Hooker. 

Thou haft flain 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry. Shakefp. Hemy VI. 
The French monarchy is exhaufted of its braved fubje&s; 
the flower of the nation is confumed in its wars. Addifon, 

6. That which is moft diftinguiflied for any thing valuable 

He is not the flower of courtefy; but, I warrant him, as 
gentle as a lamb. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Flo'wer de Luce. n.f. A bulbous iris. 

It hath a lily flower of one leaf, (haped like that of the 
common iris: the pointal has three leaves, and the empale- 
ment turns to a fruit (haped like that of the common iris. Its 
root is bulbous. Miller fpecifics thirty-four fpecies of this 
plant; and among them the Pcrfian flower dc luce is greatly 
efteemed for the fweetnefs and beauty of its variegated flowers, 
which are in perihelion in February, or the beginning of 
March. 

Crop’d are the flower de luces in your arms; 

Of England’s coat one half is cut away. Shakef. Henry VI. 
The iris is the flower de luce. Peacham. 

To Flo'wer. v. n. [ fleurir , French, or from the noun.] 

1. To be in flower; to be in bloffom ; to bloom ; to put forth 
flowers. 

So forth they marched in this goodly fort, 

To take the folace of the open air, 

And in frelh flowering fields themfelves to fport. Fairy Qu. 

Sacred hill, whofe head full high. 

Is, as it were, for endlefs memory 

Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 

For ever with a flaw'ring garland crown’d. Fairy Queen. 

Then herbs of every leaf, that fudden flower'd , 

Op’ning their various colours. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vii. 

Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood, 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. Dryd. Georg. 

To leaflefs (hrubs the flow’ring palms fucceed, 

And od’rous myrtle to the noifome weed. Pope’s Mcfliah. 

2 . To be in the prime; to flourilh. 

Whilome in youth, when flower’d my youthful fpring, 
Like fwallow fwift, I wandered here and there; 

For heat of heedlefs luft me did fo fling. 

That I of doubted danger had no fear. Spenfer's Paflorals. 

This caufe detain’d me all my flow’ring youth, 

Within a loathfome dungeon there to pine. Shak Hen. VI. 

3. To froth ; to ferment; to mantle, as new bottled beer. 

Thofe above water were the beft, and that beer did flower 
a little; whereas that under water did not, though it were 
frefh. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 385. 

An extreme clarification doth fpread the fpirits fo fmooth 
that they become dull, and the drink dead, which ought to 
have a little flowering. Bacon 1 Natural Hijiory. 

4. To come as cream from the furface. 

If you can accept of thefe few obfervations, which have 
flowered off, and are, as it were, the burnilhing of many ftu- 
dious and contemplative years, I here give you them to difpofe 
of. Milton on Education. 

To Flo'wer v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with ficti¬ 
tious or imitated flowers. 

Flo'wi-.rage. n.f. [from flower.] Store of flowers. DiCt- 

Fl /weret. n.f. [ fleur ct, French.] A flower; a fmall 
flower. 

Sometimes her head (he fondly would aguife 
With gaudy garlands, or frcfli flow'rets dight. 

About her neck, or rings of ru(hes plight. Fairy Queen. 

No more (hall trenching war channel her fields, 

Nor bruife her flow’rets with the armed hoofs 

Of hoftile pacer. Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. 

That fame dew, which fometime on the buds 
Was wont to fwell, like round and orient pearls. 

Stood now within the pretty flow’ret ’s eyes. 

Like tears that did their own difgracc bewail. Shakcfpcore . 

So to the fylvan lodge 

They came, that like Pomona’s arbour fmil’d. 

With flow'rets deck’d, and fragrant fmells. Milt. Pur Lofl- 

Then laughs the thildi(h year with fl w’rets crown’d, 
And lavifhly perfumes the fields around ; 

But no fubftantial nourifhment receives, 

Infirm the (talks, unfolid are the leaves. Dryden’s Fables- 

Flo'wergarden. n.f. [flower and garden .] A garden in 
which flowers are principally cultivated. 

Obferving that this manure produced flowers in the field, J 
made my gardener try thole lhelis in my flowergarden, and 1 
never faw better carnations or flowers. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Flo'wf.riness. n.f. [from flowery.'] 

1. The (late of abounding in flowers. 

4 2. Floridnew 
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2- Floridnefs of fpeech. 

Fio'u eringbush. n.f. A plant. 

The leaves are triangular and grafly, the (talks naked, and 
the flowers difpofed in an umbella upon the top of the (talk, 
iach confiding of fix leaves: three of them are large, and 
three fmall, which are expanded in form of a rofe. Miller. 
Flo'wer V. adj. [from flower.] Full of flowers; adorned with 
flowers real or fictitious. 

My mother Circe, with the fyrens three, 

Amid’ft the flow’ry kirtl’d Naiades. Mi It oh. 

Day’s harbinger 

Comes dancing from the Eaft, and leads with her 
The fiow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowllip and the pale primrofe. Milton. 

O’er his fair limbs a flow’ry veft he threw. Pope's Odyffey. 
To her the (hady grove, the flozury field, 

The ftreams and fountains, no delight could yield. Pope. 
Flo'winoly. adv. [from flow.] With volubility; with 
abundance. 

Flowk. u.f. [fluke, Scott.] A flounder; the name of a fifh. 
Amongft thefe the flowk, foie, and plaice follow the tide up 
into the frelh waters. Carew's Survey of CornWat. 

Flo'wkwort. n.f. The name of a plant. 

Flown. Participle of fly, or flee, they being confounded. 

1. Gone away. 

For thofe, 

Appointed to fit there, had left their charge, 

Flown to the upper world. Milton's Paradife Lrfl, b. x. 

Where, my deluded fenfc ! was reafon flozvn ? 

Where the high majelty of David’s throne ? Prior. 

2. Puffed; inflated; elate. 

And when night 

Darkens the ftreets, then wander forth the Tons 
Of Bcliah, flown with infolence and wine. Milton's P. L. 
Flu'ctuant. adj. [ fluff vans, Latin.] Wavering; uncertain. 
To be longing for this thing to-day, and for that thing to¬ 
morrow ; to change likings for loathings, and to ftand wi(h- 
ing and hankering at a venture, how is it poflible for any man 
to be at reft in this fluctuant wandering humour and opi¬ 
nion l L'EJlrange. 

To FLUCTUATE, v.n. [ fluCtuo, Latin.] 

1. To roll to and again as water in agitation. 

The fluctuating fields of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors hov’ring there, 

And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
ThePow’r Divine, that rais’d the mighty frame. Blackmore. 

2. Tofloat backward and forward, as with the motion of water. 

3. To move with uncertain and hafty motion. 

. The tempter 

New part puts on ; and, as to paflion mov’d, 

Fluctuates difturb’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

4. To be in an uncertain ftate; to feel fudden viciflitudes. 

As the greateft part of my eftate has been hitherto of an 
unfteady and volatile nature, either toft upon feas, or fluc¬ 
tuating in funds, it is now fixed and fettled in fubftantial acres 
and tenements. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 540. 

5. 1 o be irrefolute; to be undetermined. 

Fluctuation, n.f [fuduatio, Latin ; fluctuation, French, 

from fluctuate.] 

1. 1 he alternate motion of the water. 

Its fluctuations are but motions fubfervient, which winds, 
ltorms, (hores, (helves, and every interjacency irregulates. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, L vii. c. 17. 

I hey were caufed by the impulfes and fluctuation of water 
in the bowels of the earth. Woodward's Natural Hiftory 

2. Uncertainty; indetermination. J 

It will not hinder it from making a profelyte of a perfon, 
that loves fluctuation of judgment little enough to be willing 
to be caled of it by any thing but errour. Boy/e 

I r* ° f which 1 know not the etymology, un- 

Jefs it be derived from flew of fly .] * 

l' p,pe °C Ch ‘ mne >' to conve y a!r > heat, or fmoke. 

2. bolt down or fur, fuch as may fly in the wind. 

luellin. n.f The herb Speedwell. 

Fluency. n.J. [from fluent.] 

''«Sor q a“fe f a °”' i, ’ 6i from harlh- 

Fluency of numbers, and mod expreflive figures for the 
5sof°^° rthefer ‘ OUS > 3nd p,cafantri “ for admirers of 
Readinefs; copioufnefs; volubility. Garth fW™ » °* id - 

thofe Ur mon l,C, i litUI F-T ft be ca(h 'ered, the better to pleafe 
fluency n Wh ° gl ° ned in lheir “temporary .vein’ and 

Be^eu> nt t h h nlCing f Via ° rS VainIv boaft thcir Pow’?;^ 

/ thc .™ uf< l ue L while the tongue is olir’s : 

Wc reafon with fuch fluency and fire, 

e eaux wc baffle, and the learned tire. Ticked 

for whoever la m Jf mattCr ’ a " d 3 fcarcit >' of words; 

’-dea*, wifi be aut f ° f . ! an S ua g e > and hath a mind full 0 f 
feoth. P ’ * fp cak ' n g> to hefitate upon the choice of 

Swift’s Thoughts on various Subjects. 
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3. Affluence; abundance. This fenfe is obfolete. 

Thofe who grow old in fluency and eafe. 

Behold him toft on feas. Sandys’s Paraphrafe on Job. 

God riches and renown to men imparts. 

Even all they wi(h; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot fo great a fluency receive. 

But their fruition to a ftranger leave. Sandys. 

Ft.U\ENT. adj. [Jluens, Latin.] 

1. Liquid. 

It is not malleable; but yet is not fluent , but ftupified. Bac. 

2. Flowing; in motion; influx. 

Motion being a fluent thing, and one part of its duration 
being abfolutely independent upon another, it doth not follow 
that becaufe any thing moves this moment, it mud neceffarily 
continue to do fo the next. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Ready; copious; voluble. 

Thofe have fortie natural difpofitions, which have bet¬ 
ter grace in youth than in age, fuch as is a fluent and luxu¬ 
rious fpeech. Bacon. 

I (hall Jay before you all that’s within mc, 

And with moft fluent utte rance. Denham's Sophy. 

Flu'ent. n.f. Stream; tunning water. 

Confiding in their hands, that fcd’lous ftrive 
7 o cut th’ outrageous fluent ; in this diftrefs, 

Ev’n in the fight of death. Phillips. 

FLUID, adj. [fluidus, Latin; fluide, French.] Having parts 
eafijy feparable ; not folid. 

Or ferve they as a flow’ry verge to bind 
The fluid (kirts of that fame wat’ry cloud. 

Left it again diflolve, and (how’r the earth ? Milt. P. Lojl. 

If particles flip eafily, and are of a fit fize to be agitated by 
heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them in agitation, 
the body is fluid ; and if it be apt to flick to things, it is 
humid. Newton's Opt. 

Flu'id. n.f [In phyfick.J Any animal juice: as tlve blood. 
Confider how luxury hath introduced new dileafes, and 
with them, not improbably, altered the whole courfe of the 
fluids. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Seri bier us. 

Flu idity. n.f [fhtidite,Fr. from fluid.] The quality in bo¬ 
dies oppofite to folidity; want of adherence between the parts. 

Heat promotes fluidity very much, by diminifhing the tena¬ 
city of bodies : it makes many bodies fluid, which are not fluid 
in told, and increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids; as of 
oil, balfam and honey; and thereby decreafes their re- 
, . Newton's Opt. 

A difeafe oppofite to this fpiffitude is too great fluidity. Arb. 

^fitc° N ft S bT* ^ That quality in bodies oppo- 

What if we (hould fay that fluidnefs and (lability depends 
lo much upon the texture of the parts, that, by the change of , 
that texture, the fame parts may be made to conftitute either a 
fluid or a dry body, and that permanently too ? Boyle. 

Flu mmery, n.f A kind of food made by coagulation of 
wheatflower or oatmeal. 

Milk and flummery are very fit for children. Locke. 

F lung, participle and prete He of fling. Thrown ; cad. 

Several ftatues the Romans themfelves flung into the river, 
thcy Fevenge themfelves. Addifon on Italy. 

FLU'OR. n.f [Latin.] J J 

1. A fluid ftate. 

rhe particles of fluids which do not cohere too ftrongly, 
and arc of fuch a fmallnefs as renders them moft fufceptible of 
thofe agitations which keep liquors in a fluor, are moft eafily 

2. Catameni^ “ t0 va P ours - Newton's Opt. 

FlU'rry. n.f 

1. A guft or dorm of wind ; a hafty blaft. 

I he boat was overfet by a fudden /?«rry from the North. 

<» Lr., r _, , Gulliver’s Travels. 

2. Hurry, a violent commotion. 

;°'rfl SH ‘ [/“yfi’h Dutch, to flow; flus, or flux, Fr.] 

1. To flow with violence. J J 

The pUlfe of the heart he attributes to an ebullition and 
“ r d ®J - panr r of h' 00 * 1 in ventricles, after the man- 
r c !. 0f , the n ’ ,lk ’ which, being heated to fuch a degree, doth 
U W a and ^ a [ ° nCe ’ up and run ovcr veflel. Ray. 

tenfir ),i “" 0ri1 " COck At 

2. To conic”in hafle. Mrtum’, Hu S band, s 

If the place but aftords 
Any (lore of lucky birds, 

As I make ’em to fiufh. 

Each owl out of his huftl. n ■ n , 

3 ”r^fi n „?' b £ 11 " 

She married. \i l r , . 
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What means that lovely fruit? What means, alas! 

That blood, which JluJhes guilty in your face ? Dryden. 
At once, array’d 

In all the colours of the fluffing year. 

The garden glows. Thomfn's Spring, /. 95. 

4. Tofhine. Obfolete. 

A flake of fire, that fluffing in his beard. 

Him all amaz’d. Spenfer. 

To Flush, v. a. 

1. To colour; to redden. 

The glowing dames of Zama’s royal court. 

Have faces JluJh'd with more exalted charms. Addif. Cato. 

Some court, or fecret corner fcek. 

Nor fluff with fhame the palling virgin’s cheek. Gay's Triv. 

2. To elate ; to elevate. 

A profperous people, flujhed with great victories and fuc- 
cefles, are rarely known to confine their joys within the 
bounds of moderation and innocence. Atterbury's Sermons. 
Flush, adj. 

1. Frefh ; full of vigour. 

He took my father grofly, full of bread. 

With all his crimes broad blown, and fluff as May ; 

And how his audit Hands, who knows, fave hcav’n ? Shale. 

I love to wear cloths that arc fiujh. 

Not prefacing old rags with plufh. Clcavcland. 

2 . Affluent; abounding. A cant word. 

Lord Strut was not very fiujh in ready, either to go to law 
or clear old debts ; neither could he find good bail. Arbuthnot. 
Flush, n.f. Afflux; fudden impulfe; violent flow. 

Never had any man fuch a lofs, cries a widower, in the 
fiujh of his extravagancies fora dead wife. L'Eflrange. 

The pulfe of the arteries is not only caufed by the pulfation 
of the heart, driving the blood through them in manner of a 
wave or fiujh, but by the coats of the arteries themfelves. Ray. 

Succels may give him a prefent fiujls of joy; but when the 
fhort tranfport is over, the apprehenfion of lofing fucceeds to 
the care of acquiring. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Cards all of a fort. 

ToFlu'ster. v. a. [from To fiujh."] To make hot and rofy 
with drinking; to make half drunk. 

Three lads of Cyprus, noble fwelling fpirits. 

Have I to-night fiujlcr'd with flowing cups. 

And they watch too. Shakefpcare's Othello. 

FLUTE, n.f. [flufle, flute, French ; fiuyte, Dutch.] 

1. A mufical pipe; a pipe with flops for the fingers. 

Th’ oars were filver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept flroke. Shah. Ant.andCleo. 

The foft complainingj?K/f 
In dying notes difeovers 
The woes of hopelefs lovers, 

Whofe dirge is whifper’d by the warbling lute. Dryden. 

i. A channel or furrow in a pillar, like the concave of a flute 
fplit. 

To Flute, v. a. To cut columns into hollows. 

To FLU'TTER. v.n. [plotejian, Saxon; flatter, French.] 

1. To take fhort flights with great agitation of the wings. 

As an eagle flirreth up her nefk, flutteretb over her young, and 
fpreadeth abroad her wings, fo the Lord alone did lead 
him. Deutr. xxxii. 11. 

When your hands untie thefe firings, 

Think you’ve an angel by the wings; 

One that gladly will be nigh, 

To wait upon each morning-figh; 

To flutter in the balmy air 

Of your well-perfumed pray’r. Crafkaw. 

It hey fed, and, fluttering, by degrees withdrew. Dryden. 

2. To move about with great fhow and buflle without con- 
fcqucnce. 

Excefs muddies the befl wit, and only makes it flutter and 
froth high. Grew. 

No rag, no ferap of all the beau or wit, 

That once fo flutter'd, and that once fo writ. Pole's Dune. 

3. To be moved with quick vibrations cr undulations. 

Ye fpirits! to your charge repair; 

The flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta’s care. Pope. 

They the tall mail above the veflel rear. 

Or teach the flutt'ring fail to float in air. Pope's Odyffey. 

4. To be in agitation ; to move irregularly ; to be in a flate of 
uncertainty. 

The relation being brought him what a glorious vi£lory 
was got, and with what difficulty, and how long fhe fluttered 
upon the wings of doubtful fucccfs, he was not furprifed. 

hlowells Vocal For eft. 
It is impoflible that men fhould certainly difeover the agree¬ 
ment or difagreement of ideas, whilll their thoughts flutter 
about, or flick only in founds of doubtful Unification Locke. 
Eftecm we thefe, my friends! event and chance. 
Produc’d by atoms from their flutt'ring dance! Prior. 

Some never arrive at any deep, folid, or valuable know¬ 
ledge, becaufe they are perpetually fluttering over the furface 
of things. Waits. 

His thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, and cannot 
be fixed attentively to a lev. ideas fucceffivcly. // atts. 

To Flutteu. v. a. 

r. To drive in diforder, like a flock of birds fuddenly roufed. 



FLY 

Like an eagle in a dovecoat, I 

Flutter'd your Volfcians in Corioli. Shake/, Cariolanux, 

2. To hurry the mind. 

3. To diforder the pofition of anything. 

Flu'tter. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Vibration; undulation; quick and irregular motion. 

An infinite variety of motions are to be made ufc of in the 
flutter of a fan : there is the angry flutter, the modell flutter, 
and the timorous flutter. Acid fun's Speflator, 102 | 

2. Hurry; tumult; diforder of mind. 

3. Confufion ; irregular pofition. 

Fluvia'tick. adj. [fluviaticus, Latin.] Belonging to rivers 

FLUX, n.f [ fluxus, Latin ; flux, French.] 

1. The a£l of flowing; pafiage. 

The moll fimple and primary motion of fire is a flux, in a 
direct line from the centre of the fuel to its circumference. 

Digby on Bodies. 

By the perpetual flux of the liquids, a great part of them is 
thrown out of the body. ~ Arbuthnot. 

2. The flate of palling away and giving place to others. 

The heat of the fun in animals whofe parts are fucceflive 
and in a continual flux, can produce a deep and perfect gl 0 f s 
of blacknefs. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. 

What the flatcd rate of intereft lhould be, in the conftant 
change of affairs, and flux of money, is hard to deter¬ 
mine. ‘ Zsrie. 

In the conftituent matter of one body, turning naturally to 
another like body, the flock or fund can never be exhaufted, 
nor the flux and alteration fenfible. Woodward. 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual flux, and 
Hand in need of recruits to fupply the place of thofe words 
that are continually falling through dilufe. Felton on theClaflf. 

3. Any flow or iflue of matter. 

Quinces Hop fluxes of blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. Dyfcntery; difeafe in which the bowels are excoriated and 
bleed; bloody flux. 

Eat caflern fpice, fecure 

From burningy?«A« and hot calenture. Hallifax. 

5. Excrement; that which falls from bodies. 

Civet is the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shakefpeare. 

6. Concourfe; confluence. 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends; 

’Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 

T he flux of company. ' Shakefp. As you like it. 

7. The Hate of being melted. 

8. That which mingled with a body makes it melfr. 

I lux. adj. [fluxus, Latin.] Unconfiant; not durable; main¬ 
tained by a conflant fucteffion of parts. 

To Flux. v. a. 

1. To melt. 

2. To falivate; to evacuate by fpitting. 

He might fafhionably and genteelly have been duelled or 
fluxed into another world. South. 

Flu'xility. n.J. [ fluxus, Latin.] Eafinefs of feparation of 
parts; poffibilily of liquefaction. 

Experiments feem to teach, that the fuppofed averfation of 
nature to a vacuum is but accidental, or in conlequcnce, partly 
of the weight and fluidity, or at lealt flexiiity o£ the bodies here 
below. Boyle. 

Flu'xion. n.f [ fluxio, Latin.] 

1. The adl of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows. 

3. [In mathcmaticks.] The arithmetick or analyfis of infinitely 
fmall variable quantities; or it is the method of finding ail 
infinite fmall or infinitely fmall quantity, which, being taken 
an infinite number of times, becomes equal to a quantity 


given. 


Harris . 


A penetration into the abfirufe difficulties and depths of 
modern algebra and fluxions, arc not worth the labour of thofe 
whodefign the learned profeilions as the bufinefs of life. IVatts. 

ToILY. pret. flew or fled ; part, fled or flown, v.n. [ pleojan, 
Saxon. I o fly is properly to uje wings, and gives pew and 
flown. Tot flee is to efcape, or go away, plean, Saxon, and 
makes fled. They are now confounded.] 

1. To move through the air with wings. 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloifler’d flight. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I owl that may fly above the earth yi the open firmament 
of heaven. Gen. i. 2°* 

T hefe men’s haflinefs the warier fort of you do not com¬ 
mend : ye wifh they had held themfelves longer in, and not 
flown fo dangcroufly abroad before the feathers of the ratife 
had been grown. Hosier. 

2. To pafs through the air. 

Man is born unto trouble, as the fparks fly upward. Job f- 

3. To pafs away. 

Ev’n a romance, a tune, a rhime. 

Help thee to pafs the tedious time. 

Which elfe would on thy hand remain ; 

Though town, it ne'er looks back again. Print. 

4. To pafs fwiftly. 

The fcouts with flying fpced 

Return, and through the city fpread the news. Dryden- 
Earth rolls back beneath th sflying Heed. 
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5. To fprlng with violence; to fall on fuddenly. 

A fervant ihat he bred, thri l’d with remorle* 

Oppos’d againfl the act, bending his fword 
To his great mafler; who, thereat enrag’d, 

Finn on him, and amongfi them fell’d him dead. Shakefp. 
Though the dogs have never feen the dog killer, yet they 
will come forth, and bark and fly at him. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from being mife- 
rable, when an enraged confcience fball fly at him, and take 
him by the throat. South's Sermons. 

6. To move with rapidity. 

Glad to catch this good occafion, 

MoH thoroughly to be winnow’d, where my chaff 
And corn fball fly afunder. Shakefpcare's Henry VIII. 

A fair example to his mafler gave; 

He baffas heads, to fave his own, made fly ; 

And now, the fultan topreferve, mufl die. Waller. 

7. To burfl afunder with a fudden expiofion. 

Behold, a frothy fubflance rife; 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. Swift. 

8. To break; to fhiver. 

9. [plean, Saxon ; fliehen, German.] To run away; to attempt 
efcape. [In this fenfe the verb is properly to flee, when fled 
is formed ; but the following examples mew that they are 
confounded.] 

Which when the valiant elf perceiv’d, he leapt. 

As lion fierce, upon the flying prey. Spenfer. 

Macduff is fled to England. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ye fhall flee, as ye fled from before the earthquake. 

Z«v!>. xiv. 5. 

Abiathar efcaped, and /W after David. 1 Sa. xxii. 20. 

What wonder if the kindly beams be Hied, 

Reviv’d the drooping arts again; 

If fcience rais’d her head. 

And foft humanity, that from rebellion fled. Dryden. 

He oft defir’d to fly from Ifrael’s throne, 

And live in fhades with her and love alone. Prior. 


I ll fly from fhepherds, flocks, and flow’ry plains; 
From fhepherds, flocks, and plains I may remove, 

... ‘ ‘ t lo 


Pope. 


F O A 

Dedalus, to fly the Cretan fhote, 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore* 

The firfl who fail’d in air. Dryden' s £41. b. vi. 

4. To attack by a bird of prey. 

If a man can tame this monffer, and with her fly other 
- • •••■«-> • • r • -- Bacon. 


Forfake mankind, and all the world but love. 

10. To Fly in the face. To infult. 

This would difeourage any man from doing you good, when 

you will either negleft him, or fly in his face ; and he mufl ex¬ 
pert only danger to himfelf. Swifts Draper’s Letters. 

11. To a<£l in defiance. 

Fly in nature’s face : 

—.But how, if nature fly in my face firfl ? 

—Then nature’s the aggreffor. Dryderis Spanifh Fryar. 

12. To Fly off. To revolt. 

Deny to fpeak with me ? They’re fick, they’re weary, 
They have travell’d all the night! mean fetches; 

The images of revolt, and flying off. Shakefp. King Lear. 
The traytor Syphax 

Flew off at onae with his Numidian horfe. Addifon's Cato. 

13. To Fly out. To burfl into paffion. 

How cafy is a noble fpirit difeern’d. 

From harfh and fulphurous matter that files out 
In contumelies, makes a noife, and flinks. Ben Johnfl. Catil. 
Paffion is apt to ruffle, and pride will fly out into contumely 
andneglea. Collier of Fricndflip. 

14. jo ply out . To break out into licence. 

You ufe me like a courfer fpurr’d and rein’d : 

If I fly out, my ficrcenefs you command. Dryden. 

Papifts, when unoppofed, fly out into all the pageantries of 
worfhip; but in times of war, when they are hard prefled by 
arguments, lie clofe intrenched behind the council of Trent. 
^ „ _ n Dryderis Medal, Dedicat. 

15. 10 r ly out. To flart violently from any direaion. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
to recede from the centre, and every moment would fly out in 
* nght lines, if they were not reftrained. Bentley’s Sermons, 
lb. To let Fly. To difeharge. 

The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, lets fly, 

And burfts, unaiming, in the rended fky. Granville. 

To Fly® Ht ^ unencumbered: as > a faf n g oarpp. 

1. To fhun ; to avoid ; to decline. 

Love like a fhadow flies, when fubflance love purfues: 
Purfumg that which flies, and flying what purfues. Shakefp 
O Jove, I think 

Foundations fly the wretched ; fuch I mean, 

H here they fhould be relieved. ShakAbrnr, 

R you/j phyfick in health altogether, it will be too fcange 
for your body when you fhall need it. Bacon's EfTavi 

O whither fball 1 run, or which way fly * * 

Then dreams invade Dryfle is Juvenal, Sat. , 3. 

3 - To $ 



Wnen It ngnuicu voiauon, anu jicu wncn it nguiucu . 

fl.wn fhould be confined likewife to volation; but thefe dif- 
tindions are now confounded. 

Flv. n.f. [ jrleoje, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall winged infe£t of many fpecies. 

As files to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods; 

They kill us for their fport. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

My country neighbours begin to think of being in general, 
before they come to think of the fly in their fhcep, or the tares 
in their corn. Locke. 

To prevent the fly, fome propofe to fow afbes with the 
feed. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To heedlefs flies the window proves 
A conflant death. Th mfon's Summer. 

2 . That part of a machine which, being put into a quick mo¬ 
tion, regulates and cqualifes the motion of the reft. 

If we fuppofe a man tied in the place of the Weight, it 
were eafy, by a fingle hair faftened unto the fly or balance of 
the jack, to draw him up from the ground. Wiikins. 

3. Fly, in a compafs. i hat part which points how the wind 
blows. 

To Fly'blow. v. a. [fly and blow.] To taint with flies; to 
fill with maggots. 

I cannot difeern any labyrinth, unlefs in the perplexity of 
his own thoughts; for I am unwilling to believe that he doth 
it with a defign to play tricks* and to flyblow my words, to 
make others diftafle them. Stillingfleet. 

Like a flyblown cake of tallow ; 

Or, on parchment, ink turn’d yellow. Swift. 

So morning infects, that in muck begun, 

Shine, buz, and fly blow in the fetting lun. Pope's Eplflles. 
Fly'boat. n.f. [fly and boat.] A kind of veflel nimble and 
light for failing. 

Flyca'tcher. n.f. [fly and catch.] One that hunts flies. 
There was more need of Brutus in Domidan’s days, to 
redeem or mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a flycatcher. Dry. 
The fwallow was a flycatcher as well as the fpider. L'Ejir. 
Fly'er. n.f [from fly.] 

1. One that flies or runs away. 

They hit one another with darts, as the others do with 
their hands, which they never throw counter, but at the back 
of the flyer. Sandyis Journey. 

He grieves fo many Britons lhould be loft; 

Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 

To fave the flyers than to win the field. Waller. 

2 . One that ufes wings. 

3. The fly of a jack. 

4. [In architedure.] Stairs made of an oblong fquare figure, 

whofe fore and backfides are parallel to each other, and fo are 
their ends: the fecond of thefe flyers Hands parallel behind 
the firfl, the third behind the fecond, and fo are faid to fly off 
from one another. Mox n's Mech Exer. 

To I lv'fish. v.n. [fly an&fifh.] To angle with a hook 
baited with a fly. 

I fball next give you fomc other direflions for fly- 
r r , Walton's Angler-. 

rUAL. n.f [ pola, Saxon.] The offspring of a mare, or other 
beafl of burthen. 'Fhe cuftom now is to ufe colt for a young 
horfe, and/W for a young mare; but there was not origi¬ 
nally any fuch diftin<9ion. 

Alfo flew his deed, 

And with his winged heels did tread the wind, 

As he had been a foal of Pegafus’s kind. Fairy 9 ueerr, b. i. 
1 wenty fhc-aflls and ten foals. Gen. xxxii. 15. 

1 o boAL. u. a. [from the noun ] To bring forth a foal. 

Give my horfe to T imon : it foals me ftraight 
Ten able horfes. Shakefpearef Timon. 

Such colts as are 

Of generous race, ftraight, when they firfl are foot’d. 
Walk proudly May's Georgicks. 

About September take your mares into the houfe, where 
keep them till they foal. Mortimer's Hu/bandry. 

■TOALB1T. I , 7 

Fo'alfoot. s PlalltS - 

FOAM, n. f [yam, Saxon ] The white fubflance which ac¬ 
tion o, fermentation gathers on the top of liquors; froth; fpume. 
1 lie foam upon the water. yJ 

, .Whitening, down their moffy tinftur’d flream 

I. To froth ; to gather foam. 

bolsl^^ °n ‘l 12 ? encra, ’ s cut will do among foaming 
b°td« and ale-wafli d wts, is wonderful. Shalep.Henr, V. 

and n7 the mark «-place, and>, M Vat mouth, 

and was fpecchlefs. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 
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To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown’d, 

And fprinkl’d large libations on the ground. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Upon a foaming horfe 

There follow’d ftrait a man of royal port. Rowe. 

2. To be in rage; to be violently agitated. 

He foametb , and gnattetll with his teeth. Mar. ix. 18. 
Fo'amy. adj. [from foam.] Covered with foam; frothy. 
More white than Neptune’s foamy face, 

When ftrugglirtg rocks he would embrace. Sidney, b. ii. 

Behold how high the foamy billows ride! 

The winds and waves are on the jufter fide. Dryden. 

FOB. n.f [fuppe, fdpfackc, German.] A fmall pocket. 

Who pick’d a fob at holding forth. 

And where a watch for half the worth 

May be redeem’d. Hudibras, p ii. cant. 3. 

When were the dice with more profufion thrown ? 

The wcll-filPd fob, not empty’d now alone. Dryd. Juven. 
He put his hand into his fob, and prefented me in his name 
with a tobacco-ftopper. Addifon's Spectator. 

There were two pockets which we could not enter; thefe 
he called hi sfobs: they were two large flits cut into the top of 
his middle cover, but fqueczed dole by the preflure of his 
belly. Gulliver's'Travels. 

I Orphans around his bed the lawyer fees, 

And takes the plaintiff’s and defendant’s fees ; 

His fellow pick-purfe, watching for a job, 

Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. Swift. 

To Fob. v.a. [fuppen, German.] 
j. Tochfcat; to trick ; to defraud. 

I think it is feurvy, and begin to find myfclf fobb’d in 
it. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Shall there be a gallows Handing in England when thou art 
king, and refolution thus fobb'd as it is with the rufty curb of 
old father antick the law. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

He goes preffing forward, ’till he was fobbed again with 
.another ftory. L’Eftrange. 

2. To Fob oft. To fhift off; to put afide with an artifice; to 
delude by a trick. 

You mull not think 

To fob off our difgraces with a tale. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

lor they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 

To get their wives and children meat; 

But thefe will not be fobb’d off fo. 

They muff have wealth and power too. Hudibras , p. i. 

By a Ravenna vintner once betray’d, 

So much for wine and water mix’d I paid; 

But when I thought the purchas’d liquor mine. 

The rafeal fobb'd trie off with only wine. Addifon. 

Being a great lover of country-fports, I abfolutely deter¬ 
mined not to be a minifter of ftate, nor to be fobb'd off with a 
garter. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 3. 

F.i'cal. adj. [from focus. ] Belonging to the focus. See 
Focus. 

Schelhammer demandeth whether the convexity or conca¬ 
vity of the dhim colle&s rays into a focal point, or featters 
them. Derhams Pbyfico-Tbeology, 

Fo'cil. n.f. [focile, French.] The greater or lefs-bone between 
the knee and ankle, or elbow and wrift. 

The fra&ure Was of both the foci Is of the left leg Wifem. 
Focilla'tion. n.f [focillo, Lat.] Comfort; fupport. Di&. 
FO'CUS. n.f. [Latin ] 

1. [Inopticks.] The focus of a glafs is the point of convergence 

or concourfe, where the rays meet and crofs the axis after their 
refraflion by the glafs. Harris. 

The point from which rays diverge, or to which they con¬ 
verge, may be called their focus. Newton’s Opt. 

2. Focus of a Parabola. A point in the axis within the figure, 

and diftant from the vertex by a fourth part of the parameter, 
or lotus reSiurn. Harris. 

3. Focus of an Ellipfts. A point towards each end of the 

longer axis; from whence two right lines being drawn to any 
point in the circumference, fhall be together equal to that 
longer axis. Harris. 

4. Focus of the Hyperbola. A point in the principal axis, 

within the oppofite hyperbola’s; from which if any two right 
lines are drawn, meeting in either of the oppofite hyperbolas, 
the difference will be equal to the principal axis. Din. 

FODDER, n.f. [poojie, poScp, Saxon.] Dry food ftored up 
for cattle againft Winter. 

Their cattle, ftarving Cor want of fodder, corrupted the 
air. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turis. 

Being not to be raifed without wintering, they will help to 
force men into improvement of land by a neceflity of 
fodder. Temple. 

Of grafs and/ dder thou dcfraud’ft the dams, 

And of their mothers dugs the ftarving lambs. Dryd. Virgil. 
To Fo'dder. v. a. [from the noun.] 'I’o feed with dry food. 
Natural earth is taken the firft half fpit from juft unJer the 
turf of the beft pafture ground, in a place that has been well 
foddered on. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

From Winter keep. 

Well fodder'd in the ftalls, thy tender Ihecp. Dryd. Virgil. 


A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three barm, with as 
many cowyards to fodder cattle in. Mottimer’s Husbandry. 
Straw will do we l enough to fodder with, sMartin. Hu b 
Fo'dderer. n.f. [from fodder.\ He who fodders cattle. 
FOE. n.f. [pah, Saxon; fae, Scottitt.J 

1. An enemy in war. 

Ere he had eftablilhed his throne. 

He fought great battles with his favage fone. 

In which he them defeated ever more. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Never but one more was either like 
To meet fo great a fob. Milton. 

2 . Aperfecutor; an enemy in common life. 

God’s benifon go with you, and with thofe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. Shakef. 

Forc’d by thy worth, thy foe in death become ; 

Thy friend has lodg’d thee in a coftly tomb. Dryden's Fab; 
Thy defedls to know, 

Make ufe of ev’ry friend, and ev’ry foe. p 0 * t% 

3. An opponent; an illwifher. 

He that confiders and enquires into the reafon of things, is 
counted a foe to received doctrines. Watts's Imp. of the Alind. 
Fo'eman. n.f. [from fe and man.] Enemy in war; antago- 
nift. An obfolete word. 

Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily fpoil; 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 

And ever ready for your focman fell. Fairy Quten, b i. 

What valiant fotmen, like to Autumn’s com, 

Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride r Sb. H. VI. 
FO'ETUS. n.f. [Latin.] The child in the womb after it is 
perfectly formed : but before, it is called embryo. Quincy. 

A foetus, in the mother’s womb, differs not much from the 
ftate of a vegetable. Locke. 

FOG. n.f. [fog, Danifh, a ftorm ] A thick mift; a moift 
denfe vapour near the furface of the land or water. 

I»fe<£l her beauty. 

You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the pow’rful fun. 

To fall and blaft her pride. Shakefpcare’s King Lear. 

Leffcr mills and fogs than thofe which covered Greece with 
fo long darknefs, prefent great alterations in the fun and 
moon. Raleigh’s Hiftory ft the World. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away; 

Taint not the pure ftreams of the fpringing day 
With your dull influence: it is for you 
To fit and fcoule upon night’s heavy brow. Cra/law. 

Fogs we frequently obferve after fun-fetting, even in 
our hotteft months. . Woodward’s Na ural Hiftory. 

Fog. n.f [ fogagium, low Latin. Gramen in forejla regis.ocatur 
pro fogagio. Leges foreft. Scoticee. ] Aftergrafs; grals which 
grows in Autumn after the hay is mown. 

Fo'ggily. adv. [from foggy.] Mifiily ; darkly; cloudily. 
Fo'gciness. n.f. [from foggy.] The ftate of being dark or 
mifty; cloudinefs; miitincls. 

Fo'ggy. adj. [from fog.] 

1. Mifty; cloudy; dank; full of moift vapours. 

Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy mift 
Of our felf-Iove, fo pailions do deceive. 

We think they hurt, when mod they do a Gift. Sidney, b. ii. 

And Phoebus flying fo, mod ttameful light. 

His blutting face in foggy cloud implys. 

And hides for lhame. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 6. 

Whence have they this mettle ? 

Is not their climate foggy , raw and dull ? Shakef Henry V. 
Let not air be too grofs, nor too penetrative ; not fubjeft 
to an y foggy noifomenefs, from fens or marfhes near adjoin¬ 
ing. Wotton’s Arcbiteelure. 

About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and by no means 
foggy, retire your rareft plants. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

7. Cloudy in underftanding; dull. 

Foh. interject, [from pah, Saxon, an enemy.] An interjc&ion 
of abhorrence: as if one Ihould at fight of any thing hated 
cry out a foe ! 

Not to affe£l many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, completion and degree. 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends, 

Foh! one may fmell in fucli a will mod rank, 
houl difproportions, thoughts unnatural. Shakef. Othello. 
FO'IBLE. n.f. [French.] A weak fide; a blind fide; * 
failing. 

He knew the foibles of human nature. FreimTsHijl. ft Phyf 
The witty men fometimes havefenfe enough to know their 
own foible, and therefore they craftily Ihun the attacks of 
argument. Watts's Logick. 

ToFOiL. v.a. [affoler, to wound, old French.] To put t® 
the worft; to defeat, though without a complete vidtory. 
Amazement feiz’d 

The rebel thrones; but greater rage to fee 

Thus foil'd their mightieft. Milton's Paradife Left, b. vi. 

Leader of thofe armies bright. 

Which but th’omnipotent none could have fail'd! Msltsn- 
Yet thefe fubjcdl not: I to thee dilclofc 
Wh.it inward thence I feel, not therefore foil'd: 

Who meet with various objedfs, from the fenfe 

5 Varioufly 
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Varioufly reprefenting; yet ftill free, 

Approve the beft, and follow what 1 approve. Milt. P. Loft. 

Strange, that your fingers Ihould the pencil foil. 

Without the help of colours or of oil! Waller. 

He had been foiled in the cure, and had left it to nature. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

In their conflidls with fin they have been fo often foiled, 
that they now defpair of ever getting the day. Calamy’s Serm. 
Virtue, difdain, defpair, i oft have try d ; . 

AnA, foil’d, have with new arms my foe defy’d. Dryden. 

But I, the confort of the Thunderer; 

Have wag’d a long and unfuccefsful war; 

With various arts and arms in vain have toil’d. 

And by a mortal man at length am foil’d. Dryden’s JEn. 
Foil. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A defeat; a mifearriage; an advantage gained without a 
complete conqueft. 

We of thy cunning had no diffidence; 

One fudden foil Ihall never breed diftruft. Shakef Hen. VI. 
Whofoever overthroweth his mate in fuch fort, as that either 
his back, or the one Ihoulder, and contrary heel do touch the 
ground, Ihall be accounted to give the fall: if he be endan¬ 
gered, and make a narrow efcape, it is called a foil. Caravs 

So after many a foil the tempter proud. 

Renewing frelh affaults, amidft his pride. 

Fell whence he flood to fee his viftor fall. Milton’s P. Loft. 

When age Ihall level me to impotence. 

And fweating pleafure leave me on the foil. Southern. 

Death never won a Hake with greater toil. 

Nor e’er was fate fo near a foil. Dryden. 

2. [Feuille, French.] Leaf; gilding. 

A (lately palace, built of fquared brick. 

Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 

Whofe walls were high, but nothing ftrong nor thick. 
And golden foil all over them difplay’d. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil. 

Nor in the gliftcringye/V 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies. Milton. 

3. Something of another colour near which jewels are fet to 
xaife their luftre. 

As Ihe a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet for foil of his milk-white to ferve. Sidney; 

Like bright metal on a fullen ground. 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault. 

Shall flbew more goodly, and attradl more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. Shak. Hen. IV. 

The fullen paflage of thy weary fleps 
Efteem a foil, wherein thou art to fet 
The precious jewel of thy home. Ska ffp/are. 

*Ti* the property of all true diamonds to unite the foil 
clofely itfelf, and thereby better augment its luftre: the foil is 
a mixture of maftich and burnt ivory. Crew’s Mufaurn. 

Hciftor has a foil to fet him off: we are perpetually op- 
pofing the incontinence of Paris to the temperance of Hedlor. 

Notes on the Odyffey. 

[ From faultier, French.] A blunt fword ufed in fencing". 

He that plays the king fhall be welcome; hrs majefty Ihall 
have tribute of me: the adventurous knight Ihall ufe his foil 
and target. Shah. Hamlet. 

Foiler. n.f [from foil.] One who has gained advantage 
over another. 0 

To FOIN.*. n. [ poir.dre, Fr. Skinner.] To pulh in fencing 
He hew’d, and Iatt’d, and foin’d, and thunder’d blows, 3 
And every wav did feek into his life ; 

Ne plate, ne mail, could ward fo mighty throws. 

But yielded pafTage to his cruel knife. Fairy Queen, b ii 
. . lt C ® r . es ? ot what m >fchicf he doth, if his weapon be out: 
he willhke any devil; he will fpare neither man, woman, 
Borehdd Shaktftpcare’s Henry W. p.\. 

l hen both, no moment loft, at once advance 
Againft each other, arm’d with fword and lance: 

They latt, they foin, they pafs, they drive to bore 
1 heir corflets, and the thinned parts explore. Dryden 
Foin. n.f. [from the verb.] A thruft; a putt. } 

iy™ GLY r a / v ' [from>•;;.] In a putting manner. 

p " ,,,yia, ’ u "d““- AwMd 

Pay juftly thv tithes, whatfoever thou be. 

That God may in blcffing fend foifon to thee. Tuff. Husb 
Be wilful to kill, and unfkilttl to {lore, J 

And look for no foifon, J tell thee before. Tuffir’s Husband. 

Nature Ihould bring forth, 

Gf its own kind, al \ foifon, all abundance, 

A ! ? Y P e °P'e- Shakefpeare s Tempeft. 

As thofe that feed grow full, as blofToming time ^ 
rhat from the leednefs the hare fallow brings 6 
° teemin zfoijon ; fo her plenteous womb° 

To Four .«-*• M‘ 4 - 

I pft it. r C a 'JC‘ r . French.] To infer! by forgery. 

•nd e.rSf , ^°l P bJ 7 miEh * admit “W" 

of thritdoi” applied »take accent 

turew s Survey of C.rnwal. 
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Forge law, and fo'tft it into fomc by-place 
Of fome old rotten roll. Dryden s D<n Sebaftiom 

Fo'istiness. n.f. [from fifty.] Fuflinefs; mouldinefs. 

Drcfs muflard, and lay it in cellar up fweet, V 

Left foiftinefs make it for table unmeet. Tuff. Husbandryr 
Fo'isty. adj. [See Fusty.] Mouldy; fully. 

FOLD. n.f. [palace, pal<$, Saxon.] 

1. Thb ground in which Ihecp are confined. 

His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field 
Part arable and tilth ; whereon were tteaves 
New reap’d ; the other part, Iheepwalks and folds. Milton. 

In thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy ttcep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain. Milton* 

2. The place where Ihecp are houfed. 

'l ime drives the flocks from field to fold t 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 

And Philomel becometh dumb, 

And all complam of cares to come. Ra’eigh. 

3. The flock of flieep. 

And this you fee I fcarcely drag along, 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young* 

The hope and promife of my faAYmgfold. Dryden’s Virgil. 

4. A limit; a boundary. 

Secure from meeting, they’re diflinclly roll’d; 

Nor leave their feats, and pafs the dreadful fold. Cre ch. 

5. [From plb, Saxon.] A double; a complication ; an invo¬ 

lution ; one part added to another; one part doubled upoir 
another. . 

She in this trice of time 
Commits a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds of favour ! Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were Ilirowded in a num¬ 
ber of folds of linen, befmeared with gums. Bacon s N. Hift. 
Not with indented wave. 

Prone on the ground, as fince; but on his rear 
Circular bafe of r\fmgfo!d>, that tovyer’d 
Fold above fold, a furging maze! Adi'ten's Paradife Loft. 

Let the draperies be nobly fpread upon the body, and let 
the folds be large: the parts Ihould be often traverfed by the 
flowing of the folds. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

With fear and wonder feiz’d, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with feveri diftinguitt’d folds 
Of tough bull hides. w Dryden's Virg. AEn. 

The inward coat of a lion’s llomach has ftrongcr_/a ds than 
a human, but in other things not much different. Arbuthnct. 

6 . From the foregoing fignification is derived the ufe of fold in 
compofition. Fold fignifics the fame quantity added : as, two 
fold, twice the quantity ; twenty fold, twenty times repeated. 

But other fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit; 
fome an hundredfold, fome ftxty fold, fome thirty fold. Matt. 

At laft appear 

Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof. 

And thrice three fold the gates: three folds were brafs. 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock. Mils. Pat ad. Loft . 

Their martyr’d blood and allies fow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where ftill doth fway 
The triple tvrant; that from thefe may grow 
A hundredfold 0 Mltm . 

lo roLD. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ttut tteep in the fold. 

The ftar that bids the ttepherd^ fold. 

Now the top of heav’n doth hold. Afilton. 

We fee that the folding of ILeep helps ground, as well by 
their warmth as by their compofl. Bacon's Natural Hid cry 

She 111 pens his flocks will fold. 

And then produce her dairy ftore, 

With wine to drive awav the cold. 

And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden's Horace 

2. [palban, Saxon.] To double; to complicate. 

As a vefture (halt thou fold them up. Jfeb i j 7 

handstt^fleep. 0 * '**&*«? the 

*-pi , *1.. , Jrrov vi. ic. 

1 hey be folden together as thorns. Nab. j. , 0 

I have feen her rife from her bed, unlock her clofet, take 
forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, fcal it, and again 
return to bed. f 

° F itS OWn imr ° tence ’ li f° rds its arms in defpair] 
and fits curfing in a corner. nf f ’ 

f “> f T d J r!pthpm fnr th<? fight { 

Their folded tteets d.fm.fs the ufelefs air. Dr 2 Ann Mir 

3. To inclofe; to include; to ttut. 

We will defeend and ^fold him in our arms. Shak. Rhh II 
r tn i- efs my r ° n ’ now ln th ettade of death 
Whofe bright outttining beams thy cloudy wrafh 
Hath in eternal darknefs/,/^ up . Sbakefp R ichard m 

To Fold l To d7 hd '/“! «.o£ 

o r OLD V. n. I O clofe over another of the fame kind • m 
join with another of the fame kind. ’ t0 

rhe two leaves of the one door were ftlding, an d the two 
leaves of the other door wer e folding. R;„ gs v ; 

FGI.L-VCEUCV. 
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FOLIA'CEOUS. adj. [flliaceus, fitom folium, Latin.] Con- 
fifting of laminae or leaves. 

Apiece of another, confiding of an outer crud, of a ruddy 
tallcy fpar, and a blue talky filiaceous fpar. Woodward on Fojf. 

to 'mage. n.f. [folium, Latin ; feuillage, French.] Leaves; 
tufts of leaves; the apparel of leaves to a plant. 

The great columns are finely engraven with fruits and fo¬ 
liage, that run twiding about them from the very top to the 
bottom. Addifon on Italy. 

When fwelling bu< 3 s their od’rous foliage died, 

And gently harden into fruit, the wife 

Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 

Redundant. Phillips. 

ToFo'liate. v. a. [foliatus, folium, Latin.] To beat into 
laminas or leaves. 

Gold foliated, or any metal foliated, cleavcth. I. aeon. 

Tf gold be foliated, and held between your eyes and the 
light, the light looks of a greenifh blue. Aewton's Opt. 

Folia'tion. n.f. [foliatio,folium, Latin.] 

1. The acl of beating into thin leaves. 

2. Foliation is one of the parts of the flower of a plant, being 

the colle&ion of thofe fugacious coloured leaves called petala, 
which conftitutc the compafs of the flower; and alfo fome- 
times to fecure and guard the fruit which fuccecds the folia¬ 
tion, as in apples, pears, &c and fometimes fiands within it, 
as in cherries, apricots, &c. for thefe, being of a tender and 
pulpous body, and coming forth in the colder parts of the 
Spring, would be often injured by the extremities of weather, 
if they were not thus protected and lodged up within their 
flowers. Quincy. 

Fo'liaturf.. n.f. [homfolium, Latin.] The Hate of being 
hammered into leaves. Did. 

FO’LIO. n.f. [infolio, Latin.] A large book, of which the 
pages are formed by a fheet of paper once doubled. 

Plumbinus and Plumeo made lefs progrefs in knowledge, 
though they had read over more folio's. Watts's Improvement. 

Fo'liomort. adj. [folium mortuum, Latin.] A dark yellow; 
the colour of a leaf faded: vulgarly called philomot. 

A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and the exte- 
riour cortex of a fohomert colour. Woodward on Foffils. 

FOLK, n.f [pole, Saxon; volk, Dutch.] 

i. People, in familiar language. 

Never troubling him, either with alkingqueftions, or find¬ 
ing fault with his melancholy, but rather fitting to his dolor 
dolorous difeourfes of their own and other folks misfor¬ 
tune. Sidney. 

Dorilaus having married his fiftcr, had his marriage in Ihort 
time bleft, for fo are folk wont to fay, how unhappy foever the 

Sidney. 4. 


children after grow, with a fon. 

When with greateft art he fpoke. 

You’d think he talk’d like other /«/* ; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. Hudibras, p. i. 

2. Nations; mankind. 

Thou (halt judge the folk rightcoufly, and govern the na¬ 
tions upon earth. Pfalm Ivii. 4. 

3. Any kind of people as diferiminated from others. . 

' The river thrice hath flow’d, no ebb between ; 

And the old/s i, time’s doting chronicles, 

Sav it did fo a little time before. Shakefp . 

Anger is a kind of bafenef-; as it appears well in the weak- 
nefs of children, women, old folk-, and lick folks. Bacon s EJf. 

4. It is now ufed only in familiar or burlefque language. 

Old good man Dobfon of the green. 

Remembers he the tree has feen, 

And goes with folks to fhew the fight. Swift. 

He walk’d, and wore a threadbare cloak; 

He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other/s/L Saift. 

Fo'lkmote. n f [from folk and mote. ] 

Thofe hills were appointed for two fpecial ufes, and built 
by two feveral nations : the one is that which you call folk- 
mites, built by the Saxons, and fignifies in the Saxon a meeting 
of folk. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Fo'llicle. n.f [folliculus, Latin.] 

1. A cavity in any body with ftrong coats 

Although there be no eminent and circular follicle, no round 
bag or velide, which long containeth this humour; yet is 
there a manifeft receptacle of choler from the liver into the 
guts. B own 1 Vulgar Err: urs, b iii. c. 1. 

2. Follicle is a term in botany fignifying the fced-vcffels, capfula 

feminalis, or cafe, which fome fruits and feeds have over 
them ; as that of the alkcngi, pcdicularis, See. Quincy. 

To FO LLOW, v. a. [ppljpan, Saxon ; volgcn, Dutch.] 

1. To go after; not before or fide by fide. 

I had rather, forfooth, go before you like a man, than fo ’Icnu 
him like a dwarf. . i.aiejpeare's Merry lFives of Windfor. 

2. To purfue as an enemy. 

Wherever guilt can fly, revenge can follow. Irene. 

3. To attend as a dependant. 

And the three cldeft fons of Jcfic went and followed Saul to 
the battle. ' So. xvii. 13. 

Such finding rogues as thefe footh every paflion, 
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That in the nature of their lords rebels: 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Shak. K. Leah 
Let not the mufe then flatter lawlefs fway, 

Nor fo 'low fortune where file leads the way. Pope. 

4. To purfue. 

Not y ielding over to old age his country delights, he was at 
that time following a merlin Sidney, b. ii. 

Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 

And follow'd with his eyes the fleeting fhade. Dryden's Mn. 
We follow fate, which does too faft purfue. Dryden. 

5. Tofucceed in order of time. 

6. To be confequential, as effeds to caufes. 

7. To imitate; to copy. 

Where Rome keepeth that which is ancicnter and better, 
others, whom we much more afFed, leaving it for newer, and 
changing it for worfe, we had rather folhw the perfections of 
them whom we like not, than in defeds refemble them whom 
we love. Hooker, b. v. f. 28. 

Ill patterns are lure to be followed more than good rules. 

Locke on Education. 

8. To obey; to obferve. 

If all who do not follow oral tradition as their only rule of 
faith are out of the church, then all who follow the council 
of Trent are no Chrillians. Tillotfm, Preface. 

Moft men admire 

Virtue, who follow not her lore. P aradife Regain'd, b. vij. 

9. To confirm by new endeavours; to keep up indefatigably. 

They bound thcmfelves to his laws and obedience; and in 
cafe it had been followed upon them, as it Ihould have been, 
they Ihould have been reduced to perpetual civility. Spenfer. 

10. To attend to; to bebufied with. 

He that undertaketh and filhwetb other mens bufinefs for 
gain, Iliall fall into fuits. Eccluf. xxix. 9. 

To Fo'llow. v. n. 
j. To come after another. 

Peter followed afar off. Luke xxii. 54. 

The famine Ihall follow clofe after you. Jer. xlii. 16. 

Welcome all that lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. Ben. Jobnfon. 

2. To be pofteriour in time. 

3. To be confequential, as efFcd ft) caufe. 

If the negled or abufe of liberty to examine what would 
really and truly make for his happinefs mifleads him, the mit 
carriages that follow on it mull be imputed to his own elec¬ 
tion. Locke. 

To tempt them to do what is neither for their own nor the 
good of thofe under their care, great mifehiefs cannot but 
follow. Lode. 

To be confequential, as inference to premifes. 

Though there are or have been fometimes dwarfs, and fome¬ 
times giants in the world; yet it does not follow that there 
mull be fuch in every age, nor in every country. Tomtit. 

This dangerous dodtrine mull neceflarily folhw, from 
making all political power to be nothing elfe but Adam’s pa¬ 
ternal power. Locke. 

5. To continue endeavours. 

Then fhall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord. HoJ. 
Fo'llower. n.f. [from follow.] 

1. One who comes after another; not before him, or fide by 
fide 

Little gallant, you were wont to be a follower ; but now you 
arc a leader: whether had you rather lead mine eyes, or ey$ 
your mailer's heels ? Sbalefpea• e's Merry Wives of Ifindjor. 
No Hop, no flay, but clouds of fand arife, 

Spurn’d and call backward on the follower’s eyes. Dryden. 
7. A dependant. 

3. An attendant. 

No follower, but a friend. Btp. 

4. An aflociate; a companion. 

Ilovv accompanied, can’ll thou tell that? 

—With Poins, and other his continual followers. Sh.H. !”• 
5 One under the command of another. 

I hold it no wifdom to leave unto them too much command 
over their kindred, but rather withdraw their fillmvers from 
them as much as may be, and gather them under the com¬ 
mand of law. Spenfcr's State of Ireland. 

The undcrllanding that Ihould be eyes to the blind faculty 
of the wiil, is blind itfelf; and fo brings all the inconve¬ 
niences that attend a blind follower, under the conduit of a 
blind guide. South’s Sermons. 

And forc’d /Eneas, when his Ihips were loll, 

To leave his follow rs on a foreign coafl. Dryden's An. 
6 . A fcholar; an imitator; a copyer; one of the fame fort. 

Be ye folowers of me, even as I am of Chrill. 1 Cor. xj. >• 
The true profeflion of Chrillianity inviolably engages all 
follow’rs to do good to all men. Spra: s Sermons. 

Every one’s idea of identity will not be the fame that Pytha¬ 
goras and thoufands of his followers have. Lot t- 

The Iludious head or gen’rous mind, 

Follow r of God, or friend of human kind. 

Poet or patriot, rofe but to reftore _ _ 

The faith and moral nature gave before. Pope't Ejjayt. 

Fo'i.j.y. 
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Fo'j.ly. n.f. [file, French.] 

1. Want of undcrllanding; weaknefs of intellect. 

2. Criminal weaknefs ; depravity of mind. 

Think’ll thou, that duty Ihall have dread to fpeak. 

When pow’r to flattery bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. Ail of negligence or paflion unbecoming gravity or deep 
wifdom. In this fenfe it has a plural. 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that thcmfelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himfelf would blulh 

To fee me thus transformed to a boy. Shakefpeart. 

Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and cafe. 

Whom folly pleafes, or whole follies pleafe. Pope's Horace. 
To FOMENT. v.a. [fomentor , Latin ; fomenter , French.] 

1. To cherifli with heat. 

Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warm’d. Milton’s P. L. 

2. To bathe with warm lotions. 

He fomented the head with opiates to procure fleep, and a 
foiution of opium in water to foment the forehead. Arbutbnot. 

3. To encourage ; to fupport; to cherilh. 

They love their givings, and foment their deeds no lefs than 
parents do their children. Wotton. 

Blame then thyfelf, as reafon’s law requires, 

Since nature gave, and thou fin.eni'jl my fires. Dryden. 
They are troubled with thofe ill humours, which they 
thcmfelves infufed and fomented in them. Locke. 

Fomentation, n.f. [fomentation. Ft. from foment.] 

1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called alfo iluping, which is 

applying hot flannels to any part, dipped in medicated decoc¬ 
tions, whereby the fleams breathe into the parts, and difculs 
obllruSed humours. Quincy. 

Fomentation callcth forth the humour by vapours; but yet, 
in regard of the way made by the poultF, draweth gently the 
humours out for it is a gentle f mentation, and hath withal a 
mixture of fome flupefa&ive. Bacon’s NaturalHijl,ry. 

2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 

The medicines were prepared by the phyficians, and the 
lotions or foment at ons by the nurfes. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
Fomenter. n.f. [ from foment. J An encourager; a fup- 

Thcfe fatal diftempers, as they did much hurt to the body 
politic;,' at home, being like humours flirred in the natural 
without evacuation, fo did they produce difadvantageous 
effects abroad; and better had it been, that the raifers and 
foment* s of them had never fprung up in Druina. Hczuel. 
Fon. n.f [Scott. A word now obsolete.] A fool; an ideot. 
oickCr 1 hold him for a greater fon, 

rrrrJr! 131 the thin S he cannot purchafe. Spenfr’s Paft. 
FOND, n f [fonn, Scottilh. A word of which I have found 

be fi.oliflf]° ry Ctym ° IOgy ’ To f on,le is Chaucer to doat, to 

*’ indifereet; imprudent; injudicious. 

forSn r C k u n ° W . lba l the Grecians or Gentiles did account 
foohlhnefi ; but that they ever did think it a fond or unlikely 

htttrd!° fCCk men ’ S COnverflon b y f ™ns, wc have not 
., ‘ , Hooker , b. v. f ? 7 

maftcr WaS ° Ut ° f aI1 love of learnin 8 by a fond fchool- 

Tell thefe fad women, * 

Txsfond to wail inevitable Ilrokes, 

As’t,s to laugh at them. Shakefpeare’s CoAolanus. 

Grant I may never prove fo fond 

I am^weaker'than * b ,° nd ' S ^efpeare's Timm. 

1 am weaker than a woman’s tear, 

amer than fleep, finder than ignorance. ShaheFbeare 
Fond thoughts may fall into fome idle brain; ^ 

Lut one bel.ef of all, is ever wife. ’ ^ 

rr , . . * bou fee’ll 

How fubtly to detain thee I devife. 

Inviting thee to hear while I relate; 

so/iT'-*• “w 

Fall n into wrath divine 

me 

But reafon with your fond religion fights • lVa!l ‘r. 

CJry/tn’sTyrttn. L m ,. 

2. Trifling / valued by folly W * y t0 chcat ™ctfon. 

3. **>*■*» 

, a foolilh find wife 

Like Venus I’ll Ihinc, Addifon. 

a n, /* Wand be fine. 

4 - Plcafed m too great a degree; foolilhly delighted. ^ 
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Fame is in itfelf a real good, if we ir.ay believe Cicerb, 
Who was perhaps too find of it Dryden's 'Juvenal, Dedication. 

I, fond of my wcll-chofcn feat. 

My piClurcs, medals, books complete. Prior. 

Some are fo find to know a great deal at once, and love to 
talk of things with freedom and bohlnefs before they 
thoroughly underlland them. Watts’s Improvem, of the Mind. 
ToF'ond. tv. a. [from the noun.] To treat with great 
ToFo'ndle. J indulgence; tocarefs; to cocker. 

Howe’er unjuft your jealoufy appear. 

It does my pity, not my anger move: 

I’ll find it as the froward child of love. Dryden’s Aurengz. 

When amidft the fervour of the feaft, 

The Tyrian hugs, and finds thee on her breaft, 

And with fweet kifles in her arms conftrains. 

Thou may’ll infufe thy venom in her veins. Dryden’s /En. 
They are allowed to kifs the child at meeting and parting ; 
but a profeflor, who always Hands by, will not fufter them to 
ufe any fondling expreflions. Gulliver's Travels. 

To Fond. v.ti. To be fond of; to be in love; to doat 
on. 

Efow will this fadge ? My mailer loves her dearly; 

And I, poor monfter, find as much on him ; 

And Ihe, miftaken, feems to dote on me. Sbakefpeare. 
Fo'ndler. n.f. [from find.] One who fondles. 

Fo'ndling. n.f. [fro m fondle.] A perfon or thing muchTohdled 
or carefied; fomething regarded with great affeClion. 

Partiality in a parent.is commonly unlucky; for fondlings 
are in danger to be made fools, and the children that are leaft 
cockered make the bell and wifefl men. L'Ejlrange. 

The bent of our own minds may favour any opinion or 
aClion, that may Ihcw it to be a fondling of our own. Locke 
Any body would have guefled mifs to have been bred up 
under a cruel ftepdame, and John to be the fondling of a ten¬ 
der mother Arbut knot’s Hijhry of John Bull. 

Bred a find mg and an heirefs. 

Drefs’d like any lady may’refs ; 

Cocker’d by the fervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift 

Fo'ndly. adv. [from find.] J * 

1. Fqplilhly; weakly; imprudently; injudicioufly. 

Moft Ihallowly did you thefe arms commence. 

Fondly brought here, and foolilhly fent hence. Shak. H. IV. 

Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him fpeak fondly, like a frantick man. Shaief. R II 
F minus fondly advifeth, for the prolongation of life, that a 

In!T^ k? en . ed I" r bc , arm ° f f0me wholefome young man, 
and the blood tp be fucked. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

The military mound J 

The Britilh files tranfeend, in evil hour 
For their proud foes, that fondly brav’d their fate. Phi Hits 

Some valuing thofe of their own fide or mind, * ' 
Still make thcmfelves the meafure of mankind • 

Fondly wc think we merit honour then. 

When we but praife ourfelves in other men. Pope’s Criticifm 

Lnder thofe facred leaves, fecure y 

From common lightning of the Ikies, 


Swift. 


Hofndly thought he might endure’ 

The fialhes of Ardelia’s eyes. 

2. With great or extreme tendernels. 

Ev’n before the fatal engine dos’d, 

A wretched fylph too fondly interpos’d : 

F ate urg’d the Iheers, and cut the fylph in twain. P 0 p e 
Fondly or feverely kind. o ? 

Fo'ndness. n.f. [from find.] savage. 

1. Foolilhnefs; weaknefs ; want of fenfe ; want of judgment 

_ F <»'dnefs it were for any, being free, J ^ 

2 . fX'S: ,l “ , “ 8h be - w-a 

My heart had Hill fome foolilh findnefs for thee; 

But hence, tis gone; | give it to the winds. AddifCato. 

m Hopelcfs mother! J 

VVhofe/w^/ could compare her mortal offspring 

I o thofe which fair Latona bore to Jove. V S p- 

3. Tender paflion. J rnor. 

Your jeafoufy perverts my meaning Hill • 

My very hate is conftrued into findnefs. A. Phill. Di/l Moth. 

Comma, with that youthful air, I /'.MOW. 

Js thirty and a bit to fpare: 

Herfindnef for a certain earl 

Began when 1 was but a girl. „ 

4. Unreafonable likinw. Swtjl. 

that IS lefs than a fincere refolution of new K a '’ y th ‘, ng 
WKh foUhful endeavoui 1 . and n,™ 

Font, n f f f om r,,; n , A v Elammond’s Fundamentals. 

9 M Hooker, h.u fj. 

I have 
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I have no name, no title; 

No, not that name was given me at the font. Shakef R IT. 
Fo'ntanel. n.f [fontanelle, F rench ] Anifl'ue; a difeharge 
opened in the body. 

A perfon plethorick, fubjeft to hot defluxions, was advifed 
to a fontanel in her arm. Wifeman f In flu mmation. 

FOSTi'AGE. n.f [from the name of the firft wearer.] 

A knot of ribbonds on the top of the head-drefs. Out 
°f ufc. 

1 hefe old fafhioned fontanges rofe an ell above the head: 
they were pointed like fleeples, and had long loofe pieces of 
crape, which were fringed, and hung down their backs Addif 
FOOD. n.f. [paean, Sax. voeden, Dut. to feed; feed, Scott.] 

1. Victuals ; provifion for the mouth. 

On my knees I beg. 

That you’ll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food. Shakefp. 
Much'jW is in the tillage of the poor. Prov. xiii. 23. 

Under whofe lowly roof thou haft vouchfaf’d 
To enter, and thefe earthly fruits to tafte; 

Food not of angels, yet accepted fo. 

As that more willingly thou could’ft not feem 
At heav’n’s high feafts t’ have fed. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

I hey give us food, which may with neftar vie, 

And wax that does the abfent fun fupply. IVoiler. 

2 . Any thing that nourifhes. 

Give me fome muftek: mufick, moody pod 
Of us that trade in love. Shakef. Antony and Ceopatra. 

O dear fon Edgar, 

The food of thy abufed father’s wrath. 

Might 1 but live to fee thee in my touch. 

I’d fay, I had eyes again. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Foo'dful. adj. [food and full.] Fruitful; full of food; plen¬ 
teous 

There Tityus-was to fee, who took his birth 
From heav’n, his nurftng from the foodful earth. Dryden. 
Foo'dy. adj. [from food.] Eatable; 'fit for food. 

To vefleis, wine (he drew ; 

And into well few’d facks pour’d foody meal. Chapman. 

FOOL, n. f [ffo, Wclfh;/«/, Hlandick;/*/, French ] 

1. One whom nature has denied reafon ; a natural; an idiot. 

Do’ft thou call me fool, boy ? 

—All thy other titles thou haft given away that thou waft 
born with. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

The fool multitude, that chufe by (how, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach. 

Which pry not to the interior. Shak. Merchant of Vmice. 
It may be afked, whether the eldeft fon, being a fol, (hall 
inherit paternal power before the younger, a wife man. Locke. 
He thanks his ftars he was not bom a fool. Pope. 

2 . [In Scripture.] A wicked man. 

The fol hath faid in his heart there is no God. Pf xiv. i. 

3. A term of indignity and reproach. 

To be thought knowing, you muft firft put the fool upon all 
mankind. " Dryden’s J venal. Preface. 

4. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon; ajefter. 

Where’s my knave, my fool? Go you, and call my fool 
hither. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

I fcorn, although their drudge, to be their fool or jefter Alilt. 
If this difguile fit not naturally on fo grave a perfon, yet it 
may become him better than that /iw/’s coat. Denham. 

3. 7 0 play the Foot. To play pranks like a hired jefter; to 
jeft; to make fport _ 

I returning where I left his armour, found another inftead 
thereof, and armed myfelf therein to pay the fool. Sidney. 

6. Fo play the Foot. To aft like one void of common under- 
ftanding. 

Well, thus we play the fools with the time, 

And the fpirits of the wife fit in the clouds 
And mock us. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Is it worth the name of freedom to be at liberty to play the 
fool, and draw (hame and mifery upon a man’s fell ? Locke. 

7. To make a Fool. To difappoint ; to defeat. 

’Twere as good a deed as to drink when a man’s a-hungry, 
to challenge him to the field, and then to break promife with 
him, and make a fool of him. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

To Fo l . v n. [from the noun] To trifle; to toy; to play; 
to idle; to fport. 

I, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing to you; fo you 
may continue and laugh at nothing Hill. shakejp. Temptjl. 
Fool not; for all may have. 

If they dare try, a glorious life, a grave. Herbert. 

If you have the luck to be court-.fools, thofe that have either 
wit or honefty, you may fool withal, and fparc not. Denham'. 

It muft be an induftrious youth that provides againft age; 
and he that fools away the one, muft either beg or ftarve in 
the other. L’Ejlrange. 

He muft be happy that knows the true meafures of fool¬ 
ing. L’Eft range. Fable 74. 

s this a time for foling ? Dryden’s Spantjb Fryar. 

To Foot, v a. 

1. To treat with contempt; to difappoint; to fruftratc; to de¬ 
feat. 
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And (hall it in more (hame be further fpoken. 

That you are fool'd, difearded, and (hook off? Shak. H. IV. 

If it be you that ftir thefe daughters hearts 
Againft their lather, fool me not fo much 
To bear it tamely. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 

When I am read, thou feign’d a weak applaufe, 

As if thou wert my friend, but lacked a caufe: 

This but thy judgment fools ; the other way 
Would both thy folly and thy fpite betray. Ben. Johnfin. 
Him over-weaning 

To over-reach ; but with the ferpent meeting. 

Fool’d and beguil’d. Milton's Paradife lofl, b x. 

If men loved to be deceived and fooled about their fpiritual 
eftate, they cannot take a furer courfe than by taking their 
neighbour’s word for that, which can be known only from 
their own heart. South’s Sermon:. 

When I confider life, ’tis all a cheat; 

For jold with hope, men favour the deceit. 

I'm tir'd with waiting for this chemick gold. 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden. 

I would advife this blinded fet of men not to give credit to 
thofe, by whom they have been fo often fooled and impofed 
upon. Addifan's Freeholder, N 3 .7. 

2. To infatuate. 

It were an handfome plot. 

But full of difficulties, and uncertain ; 

And he’s fo fool'd with downright honefty. 

He’ll ne’er believe it. Denham’s Sophy. 

A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful pleafures: I will 
no longer be foo'ed or impofed upon by them. Calamy s Serm. 

A boor of Holland, whofe cares of growing dill richer 
and richer, perhaps fool him fo far as to make him enjoy 
lefs in his riches than others in poverty. Temple. 

3. To cheat: as, to fool one of his money. 

Foo'liiorn. adj [fol and born.] Foolifh from the birth. 

Reply not to me with a foolborn jeft. Shakej. Henry IV. 

Foo'lhr .. n f [from fool. J 

1. Habitual folly. 

Fo lery , fir, does walk about the orb like the fun ; itlhines 
every where : I would be forry, fir, but the fool (hould be as 
oft with your mafter as with my miftrefs. Shak. Twelfth Night, 

2. An aft of folly ; trifling praftice 

It is mere foolery to multiply diftinft particulars in treating 
of things, where the difference lies only in words. Watts. 

3. Objeft of folly. 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in any of 
thefe fooleries, it cannot be fufpefted. Raleigh’s Hifory, 

We are tranfported with fooleries, which, if we understood, 
we (hould defpife. L'EJlranyd: Fables. 

Foolha'ppy. adj. f fool and happy.] Lucky without contri¬ 
vance or judgment. 

As when a (hip, that flies fair under fail. 

An hidden rock elcaped unawares, 

That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail j 
The mariner, yet half amazed, ftares 
At perils paft, and yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his foolhappy overfight. Fairy Sjuern, b. i. cant. 6. 
Foolh a'rdiness. n.f. [from foolhardy.] Mad raflmefs; cou¬ 
rage without fenfe. 

A falfe glozing parafite woulJ call his foil ardinefs valour, 
and then he may go on boldly, becaufe blindly. South’s Serm. 

There is a difference betwixt daring and foothardinefs: Lu¬ 
can and Statius often ventured them too far, our Virgil 
never. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

Fooi.ha'rdise. n.f. [fool and hardlejfe, French J Fuoihardi- 
nefs; adventuroufnefs without judgment. Obfolete. 

More huge in ftrength than wife in works he was, 

And reafon with foolhardife over-ran ; 

Stern melancholy did his courage pafs. 

And was, for terror more, all arm’d in (hining brafs F- 
Foolha'rdy adj [fool and hardy. ] Daring without judg¬ 
ment ; madly adventurous ; foolilhly bold. 

One mother, when as her foolhardy child 
Did come too near, and with his talons play. 

Half dead through fear, her little babe revil’d. Fairy Qutrt- 
Some would be fo foolhardy as to prefume to be more of the 
cabinet-council of God Almighty than the angels. Hcvid. 
If any yet be fo foolhardy, 

T’ expofe themfelves to vain jeopardy; 

If they come wounded off, and lame. 

No honour’s got by fuch a maim. Hudilras, />• 1. cant. t. 
Foo'ltrap. n.f. [fool and trap.] A fnare to catch fools in- 
as a flytrap. 

Betts, at the firft, were fooltraps, where the wife 
Like fpiders lay in ambu(h for the flics. Dryden 

Foo'lish. adj. [from foot.] 

1. Void of underftanding; weak of intellect. . 

Thou foolijh woman, feeft thou not our mourning ? 2 
He, of all the men that ever my foolijh eves looked upon, 
was the beft deferving a fair lady. Shakef Merchant of Venn 1 - 

2. Imprudent; indifereet. 

We arc come off ^ 
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Like Romans; neither foolifh in our (lands. 

Nor cowardly in retire. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

3. Ridiculous; contemptible. 

It is a foolijh thing to make a long prologue, and to be (hort 
in the ftory itfelf. 2 Mac. ii. 32; 

Pray do not mock me; 

I am a very foolijh fond old man : 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. Shakefp. King Lear. 

What could the head perform alone. 

If all their friendly aids were gone? 

A foolijh figure he muft make ; 

Do nothing elfe but deep and ake. Prior. 

4. [In Scripture.] Wicked; finful. 

Foo'lishly. adv. [ftomfclijh.] Weakly; without under¬ 
ftanding. In Scripture, wickedly. 

Although we boaft our Winter fun looks bright. 

And fooli/hly are glad to fee it at its height; 

Yet lo much fooner comes the long and gloomy night. Swift. 

Foo'ushness. n.f [hornfoolijh.] 

I. Folly ; want of underftanding. 

а. Foolifti practice; aftual deviation from the right. 

Foolijhnrfs being properly a man’s deviation trom right rea¬ 
fon, in point of practice, muft needs conlift in his pitching 
upon fuch an end as is unfuitable to his condition, or pitching 
upon means unfuitable to the compafting of his end. South. 

Charm’d by their eyes, their maimers I acquire. 

And Ihape my foolijhnefs to their defire. Prior. 

FooYstones. n.f A plant. 

The charafters are: it hath an anomalous flower, confift- 
ing of fix diifimilar leaves; the five uppermoft of which are 
fo difpofed as to imitate in fome manner a helmet. Miller. 

FOOT. n.f. plural feet. [ pot;, Saxon; voet, Dutch; fut, 
Scottifh.] 

1. The part upon which we (land. 

The queen that bore thee, 

Oft’ncr upon her knees than on her feet. 

Died cv’ry day (he liv’d. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

His affeftion to the church was fo notorious, that he never 
deferted it ’till both it and he were over-run and trod under 
fot. Clarendon. 

2. That by which any thing is fupported in the nature of a foot. 

3. The lower part; the bale. 

Yond’ towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 
Muft kifs their own feet. Shakef. Troilus and Crejftda. 

Fretting, by little and little, wafties away and cats out both 
the tops and fides and feet of mountains. Hakewill on Provid. 

4. The end; the lower part. 

What difmal cries are thofe ? 

—Nothing; a trifling fum of mifery. 

New added to the foot of thy account: 

Thy wife is feiz’d by force, and born away. Dryd. Cleomcn. 

5. The aft of walking. 

Antiochus departed, weening in his pride to make the land 
navigable, and the fea paffabie by foot. e Mac. v. 21. 

б. O/iFoot. Walking; without carriage. 

Ifrael journeyed about fix hundred thoufand on foot. Ex. xii. 

7. A pofture of aftion. 

I he centurions and their charges diftinftly billeted, already 
in the entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

e. Infantry ; footmen in arms. In this fenfe it has no plural. 
Lufias gathered thrcefcore thoufand choice men of foot, and 
five thoufand horfemen. , Mac. iv. 28. 

Himfelf with all his Joot entered the tow'n, his horfe being 
quartered about it. C.arend.n, b. viii. 

x hrice horfe and foot about the fires are led. 

And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. Dryden. 

9. State; charafter; condition. 

See on what foot vve (land; a fcanty Ihore, 

The fea behind, our enemies before. Dryden's /F.n. 

In fpecifying the word Ireland, it would feem to infinuate 
that we are not upon the fame foot with our fellow fubjefts in 
“if" 1, , f Swift’s Drapicr’s Letters. 

What colour of excufe can be for the contempt with which 
we treat this part of our fpccies, that we (hould not put them 
upon the common foot of humanity, that we (hould only fet 
an miignmcant fine upon the man who murders them ? Add if. 

10. Scheme; plan; fcttlement. 

There is no wellwifher to his country without a little hope 
that in time the kingdom may be on a better foot. Swift 
1 afle, whether upon th afoot of our conftitution, as it flood 
bVdepofed" ° f thC l3te k ' ng J amCS ’ 3 kin g° f England may 

1,1 A Hate of incipient exiftence. Swift. 

If fuch a tradition were at any time fet on foot, it is not 
mlch lma !r« h " w , ltf Eonld at firft gain entertainment; but 
^J° rC d,fficult how 11 to be univcrfally pr0 - 

22 thc t fqu^, t par aVC bee " ° nCe P roverbiall y ufcd‘£ thc'fevei; 
W Cre 11 not for this eaf y borrowing upon intereft, men’s 
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heceflities would draw upon them a moft fudden undoing, in 
that they would be forced to fell their means, be it lands of 
goods, far under foot. Bacon’s EJfays. 

13. A certain number of fyllables conftituting a diftinft part of 
a verfe. 

Feet , in our Englifh verfifying, without quantity and joints, 
be fure figns that the verfe is either born deformed, unnatural, 
or lame. Aj'cham's Scboolmajler. 

Did’lt thou hear thefe verfes ? 

—O yes, I heard them all, and more too ; for fome 6’ them 
had in them more feet than the verfes would bear. Shakefpeare. 

14. Motion; aftion. 

While other jefts are fomething rank on foot. 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender to marry. Shakef. Mer. Wives of WJndf 
In the government of the world the number and variety of 
the ends on foot, with the fecret nature of moft things to which 
they relate, muft make a diftinft remark of their congruity, 
in fome ca'es very difficult, and in fome unattainable. Grew. 

15. A meafure containing twelve inches. 

When it fignifies meafure it has often, but vitioufly, foot in 
the plural. 

An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linnen cloth, 
being buried for a fortnight’s fpace four foot deep within the 
earth, came forth no ways mouldy or rotten. Bacon. 

16. Step. 

This man’s fon would, every foot and anon, be taking fome 
of his companions into the orchard. L’Ejlrange. 

To Foot. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To dance ; to tread wantonly ; to trip. 

Lonely the vale and full of horror flood. 

Brown with the (hade of a religious wood; 

The moon was up, and (hot a gleamy light; 

He faw a quire of ladies in a round, 

That featly footing feem’d to (kim the ground. Dryden. 

2. To walk ; not ride; not fly. 

By this the dreadful beaft drew nigh to land. 

Half flying, and half footing in his hafte Fairy §>ueen. 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night. Sh. 
The man fet the boy upon the afs, and footed it him¬ 
felf* L’Ejlrange. 

With them a man fometimes cannot be a penitent, unlefs 
he alfo turns vagabond, and foots it to Jcrufalem ; or wanders 
over this or that part of the world, to vifit the ftirine of fuch 
or fuch a pretended faint. South. 

If you are for a merry jaunt, I’ll try, for once, who can 
foot it fartheft. Dryden’s Spanijb Fryar. 

To Foot. v. a. 

1. To fpurn ; to kick. 

You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, and fot me 
as you fpurn a ftranger cur over your threlhold. Shakefpeare. 

2. To fettle ; to begin to fix. 

What confed’racy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. To treaJ. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold: 

He met the night-mare, and her name told; 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 

And aroynrthee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shak. K. Lear. 

There haply by the ruddy damfel feen, 

Orfhepherd boy, they featly foot the green. Tickell. 

Foo'tball. n.f. [fot and ball.] A ball commonly made of a 
blown bladder caled with leather, driven by the foot. 

Am I fo round with you as you with me, 

That like a football you do fpurn me thus ? Shakefpeare. 
Such a Winter-piece (hould be beautified with all manner 
of works and exercifes of Winter; as footballs, felling of 
wood, and Aiding upon the ice. Peacbam. 

As when a fort of lufty (hepherds try 
Their force at football, care of viftory 
Makes them falute fo rudely, bread to bread. 

That their encounter feems too rough for jeit. Waller. 

One rolls along a football to his foes. 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryden. 
He was fenfiblc the common fotbail was a very imperfeft 
imitation of that excrcife. Arbuthnot and Popes Alart. Scritl. 
FOo'tboy. n.f. [foot and boy.] A low menial; an attendant 
in livery. 

Was it diferetion, lords, to let this man. 

This honeft man, wait like a lowfy Jootboy 
At chamber-door ? Shakefpeare's Henry VlU. 

Though 1 had no body to affift but a foot boy, yet I made 
fh.ft to try a pretty number of things. Beyle on Colours 

Whenever he imagines advantage will redound to one of 
tns joolboys by opprdfion of me, he never difputes it. Swift 

Foo'TBKtDOE. A bridgB on wh ,4' 

paffengers walk; a narrow bridge. 

a 1 J Cp! : cr , d ’ ,carin § footbridge was not ftrong 
enough loaded ,t fo long, ’till he broke that which would have 
born a bigger burden. 

Footcloath. „.f [fot and death.] A fumpter clogth. 

Thtee 
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Three times to-day mv foot:loath horfe did ftumble, 

And darted when he look’d upon the Tower, 

As loth to bear me to the flaughtcrhoufe. Shake/. Rich. III. 
Foo'ted. ad], {from foot.] Shaped in the foot. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. Grew. 
Foo'tfight. n.f [foot and fight. J A fight made on foot, in 
oppofition to that on horfeback. 

So began our footfght in fuch fort, that we were well en¬ 
tered to blood of both fides. Sidney , b. ii. 

Foo'thold. n f. [foot and ho’d.] Space to hold the foot; 
fpace on which one may tread furely 

So they all fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it 
fo little foothold , that the firft blaft of wind laid it flat upon the 
ground. L'/fl range. 

He’s never well ’till he’s at the top: he has nothing above 
him to afpire to, nor any fo.thold left him to come down by. 

L’EJlrange, Fable 6 . 

Foo'ting. n.f [from foot.'] 

1. Ground for the foot. 

I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous; 

As full of peril and advent’rous fpirit 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud. 

On the unfteadfaft footing of a fpear. Shakefp. Henry IV . 

As Noah’s pigeon, which return’d no more, 

Did (hew die footing found, for all the flood. Davies. 

In afeents, every (lep gained is a fo ting and help to the 
next. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Foundation; bafis; fupport; root. 

Cloven ftakes; and, wond’rous to behold, 

Their (harpen’d ends in earth their footing place. 

And the dry poles produce a living race. Dr d. Virg. Georg. 
All thofe fublime thoughts take their rife and footing here: 
the mind (lirs not one jot beyond thofe ideas which fenfe or 
refle&ion have offered. Locke. 

The reafoning faculties of the foul would not know how 
to move, for want of a foundation and footing in moft men, 
who cannot trace truth to its fountain and original. Lccke. 

3. Place. 

Whether they un&uous exhalations are. 

Fir’d by the fun, or feeming fo alone; 

Or each fome more remote and flippery ftar. 

Which lofes fating when to mortals (hewn. Dryden. 

4. Tread; walk. 

1 would outnight you did no body come: 

But hark, I hear the footing of a man. Shak. Merch. of Vtn. 

Break off, break off; I feel the different found 
Of fome chafte footing near about this ground: 

Run to your fhrouds, within thefe brakes and trees; 

Our number may affright. Milton. 

5. Dance. 

Make holyday : your ryeffraw hats put on. 

And thefe frefh nymphs encounter every one 

In country footing. Sake/;care's Tempejl. 

6. Steps; road ; track. 

He grew ftrong among the Trifh ; and in his footing his fon 
continuing, hath incrcafed his faid name. Spenfr on Ireland. 

Like running we ds, that have no certain root; or like 
footings up and down, impoffible to be traced. Bacon's H. VII. 

7. Entrance ; beginning ; eftabli(hment. 

Ever fince our nation had any footing in this land, the date 
of England did delire to perfect the conqueft. Davies. 

The defeat of colonel Bellafis gave them their firft footing 
in Yorklhire Clarendon , b. viii. 

No ufeful arts have yet found footing here; 

But all untaught and favage does appear. Dryd. lnd. Emp. 

8. State; condition; fetdement. 

Gaul was on the fame footing with Egypt, as to taxes, Arb. 
Foo'tlicker. n.f. [foot and lick.} A (lave; an humble 
fawner; one who licks the foot 

Do that good mifehief which may make this ifland 
Thine own for ever; and I, thy Caliban, 

For ay thy footiickcr. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

Foo'tman. n.f. [fat and man ] 

1. A foldier that marches and fights on foot. 

The numbers levied by her lieutenant did confift of fotmen 
three millions, of horfemen one million. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

2. A low menial fervant in livery. 

He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwife, with two hones 
at either end, and two footmen on each fide. Bacon. 

Like footmen running before coaches, 

To tell the inn what lord approaches. Prior. 

3. One who praClifes to walk or run. 

Fqo'tmanship. n.f [from footman.] The art or faculty of 
a runner. 

The Irifh archers efpying this, fuddenly broke up, and 
committed the fafety of their lives to their nimble footm .n- 
Jhip. Hayward. 

Yet, fays the fox, I have baffled more of them with my 
wiles and drifts than ever you did with your fatmanjlip. L'Eji. 
Foo'tpace. n.f. [foot and pace.] 

1. Part of a pair of ftairs, whereon, after four or five fteps, 
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you arrive to a broad place, where you make two or three 
paces before you afeend another ftep, thereby to eafe the legs 
in afeending the reft of the flairs. Mixon’s Mech. Exer.ifes. 

2. A pace no (after than a (low walk. 

Foo'tpad n. f. [fat and pad J A highwayman that robs on 
foot, noton horfeback. 

Foo'tpath. n.f. [foot and path. ] A narrow way which 
will not admit horfes or carriages. 

Know’ft thou the way to Dover ? 

— Both ftile and gate, horfeway and footpath. Shak. K.Lear. 
Foo'tpost. n.f. [foot arid pjl ] A poft or meffenger that 
travels on foot. 

For carrying fuch letters, every thoroughfare weekly ap- 
pointeth a fatpojl , whofc difpatch is well near as fpeedy as the 
horfes. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Foo'tstall. n.f. f fat and fall.] A woman’s ftirrup. 
Foo'tstep. n.f. [foot and Jiep.] 

1. Trace; track; impreffion left by the foot. 

Clear-fighted reafon wifdom’s judgment leads, 

And fenfe, her vaffal, in her faotflcps treads. Denham. 
A man (hall never want crooked paths to walk in, if he 
thinks that he is in the right way, where ever he has the foot- 
Jleps of others to follow. Locke. 

2. Token ; mark ; notice given. 

Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of our fyftem, if 
there we may trace any vifible footjleps of Divine Wifdom and 
Beneficence. Bentley’s Sermons. 

3. Example. 

Foo'tstool. n.f [ foot and Jlool ] Stool on which he that 
fits places his feet. 

Thus have we fwept fufpicion from our feat. 

And made our footftool of fecurity. Shakefp. Henry VI: 

They whofe facred office 'tis to bring 
Kings to obey their God, and men their king. 

By thefe myfterious links to fix and tye 
Men to the f otflcol of the Deity. Denham s Sophy, 

Let ecchoing anthems make hispraifes known 
On earth, his footjlo /, as in heav’n his throne RJcommon. 
By the phrafe of worfhipping h\s footjlool , no more is meant 
than worftiipping God at his footjlool. Stillingfleet. 

FOP. n.f. [ A word probably made by chance, and therefore 
without etymology.] A fimpleton; a coxcomb; a man of 
fmall underftanding and much oftentation; a pretender; a 
man fond of (how, drefs, and flutter; an impertinent. 

A whole tribe of fops , 

Got ’tween afleep and wake. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

When fuch a pofitive abandon’d fop. 

Among his numerous abfurdities. 

Stumbles upon fome tolerable line, 

I fret to fee them in fuch company. Ref ommon. 

The leopard’s beauty, without the fox’s wit, is no better 
than a fop in a gay coat. L'Ejlrange. 

In a dull ftream, which moving (low, 

You hardly fee the current flow ; 

When a fmall breeze obftru&s the courfe. 

It whirls about for want of force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and ftraws, and feathers : 

The current of a female mind 
Stops thus, and turns with ev’ry wind; 

Thus whirling round, together draws 
' Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and ftraws. Swift. 

Fo'pdoodle. n.f. [fop and doodle.] A fool; an infignificant 
wretch. 

Where fturdy butchers broke your noddle. 

And handled you like a fopdoodle. Hudibras , p. ii- 

Fo'pperv. n.f. [from fop] 

1. Folly; impertinence. 

Let not the found of (hallow foppery enter 
My fober houfe. Shar.ejp.eare's Merchant of Venice. 

I was three or four times in the thought they were not fai¬ 
ries ; and yet the guiltinefs of my mind, the fudden furprife 
of my powers, drove the groffnefs of the foppery into a re¬ 
ceived belief, in defpight of the teeth of all rhime and reafon, 
that they were fairies ShakeJ'p. Merry Wives ef IVindfor. 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when we 
are fick in fortune, often the forfeits of our own behaviour, 
we make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon and ftars, 
as if we were villains on neceffity. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2 . Affectation of (how or importance; (howy folly. 

3. Foolery; vain or idle practice; idle affectation. 

They thought the people were better let alone in their fop¬ 
peries, than to be fuftcred to break loofc from that fubjeCtion 
which your fuperftition kept them in. ^ StiliingfeeL 

But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our fopperies of tune, and mode of dance. 

Our fturdy Britons (corn to borrow fenfe. Granville. 

I with I could fay quaint fopperies were wholly abfent from 
graver fubje&s. Swift to the Lord High Treafurer. 

Fo'ppish. ad] [fromyap.] 

1. Foolifh; idle; vain. j 
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Fools ne’er had lefs grace in a year; 

For wife men are grown foppijh. 

And know not hew their wits to wear,. 

Their manners are fo apilh. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. Vain in (how; fooliftfly oftentatious; vain of drefs. 

With him the prclent ftill fome virtues have; 

The vain are fprightly, and the ftupid grave; 

The flothful negligent, the foppijh neat; 

The lewd arc airy, and the fly difereet. Garth’s Difpenfat. 
The Romans grew extremely expenfive and foppijh in this 
article; fo that the emperor Aurclian forbid men that variety 
of colours on their (hoes, allowing it ftill to women. Arbuth. 

Fo'ppishly. adv. [from foppijh.] Vainly ; oftentatioufly. 

Fo'ppishness. n.f [bomfoppijh.] Vanity; (howy or often¬ 
tatious vanity. 

Fo'ppling. n.f. [from fop.] A petty fop; an under-rate 
coxcomb. 

Thy works in Chloe’s toilet gain a part. 

And, with his tailor, (hare the foppling’s heart. Ticke/t. 

FOR. prep, [pop, Saxon ; voor, Dutch.J 

1. Becaufe of. 

That which we for our unworthinefs are afraid to crave, our 
prayer is, that God for the worthinefs of his I011 would not- 
withftanding vouchfafe to grant. Hooker, b. v. f. 47. 

Edward and Richard, 

With fiery eyes fparkling/w very wrath. 

Are at our backs. Shdefpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 

Speak, good Cominius; 

Leave nothing out for length. Shakefp. 

For as much as the queftion cannot be fcanned, unlcfs the 
time of Abraham’s journey be confidered of, I will fearch into 
a tradition concerning his travels. Raleigh's Hi/l. of the IVorld. 

An aftrologer faith, if it were not for two things that are 
conftant, no individual would laft one moment. Bacon. 

For as much as it is a fundamental law in the Turkifh em¬ 
pire, that they may, without any other provocation, make 
war upon Chriftendom for the propagation of their laws; 
fo the Chriftians may at all times, as they think good, be 
upon the prevention. Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

The governour, Tallying out, took great (lore of victual 
and warlike provifion, which the Turks had for hafte left be¬ 
hind them. Knolles’s Hijlory of ibtTurks. 

Their offer he willingly accepted, knowing that he was not 
able to keep that place three days, for lack of visual. Knollcs. 

Quit, quit, for (hame; this will not move. 

This cannot take her: 

If of herfelf (he will not love. 

Nothing can make her. Suckling. 

Care not for frowns or fmiles. Denham's Sophy, Frol. 

The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the wickeder 
for hoping. Hammond’s Pra£t. Catech. 

Let no man, for his own poverty, become more oppreff- 
ing in his bargains; but quietly recommend his eftate to God; 
and leave the fiiccefs to him. Taylor. 

Perfons who have loft moft of their grinders, having been 
compelled to ufe three or four only in chewing, wore them 
fo low that the inward nerve lay bare, and they would no longer 
for pain make ufe of them. Ray on the Creation. 

I but revenge my fate; difdain’d, betray’d, 

And fuff’ring death for this ungrateful maid. 

Sole on the barren fands, the fuff’ring chief 
Roar’d out for anguifh, and indulg’d his grief. 

For his long abfencc church and ftate did groan, 

Madncfs the pulpit, faCtion feiz’d the throne. 

Nor with a fuperftitious fear is aw’d 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 

I, my own judge, condemn’d myfelf before; 

For pity, aggravate my crime no more. Dryden s Atrcngz. 

Matrons of renown, 

Vyhcn tyrant Nero burnt th’ imperial town. 

Shriek’d for the downfal in a doleful cry, 

Air which their guiltlefs lords were doom’d to die. Dryden. 
Children, difcountenanced by their parents for any fault, 
find a refuge in the cardies of foolifh flatterers. Locke. 

A found mind in a found body is a (hort b»it full defeription 
of a happy date in this world: he that has thefe two has lit¬ 
tle more to wi(h for, and he that wants cither of them will be 
but little the better for any thing elfe. Locke. 

The middle of the gulph is remarkable for tempefts. Addif. 

My open’d thought to joyous profpeCt raife, 

An< |/«r thy inercy let me fing thy praife. Prior. 

Which be(bor worft, you could not think; 

And die you muft, for want of drink. p r ;, r 

It is a moft infamous fcandal upon the nation, to reproach 
tv r trcatin S foreigners with contempt. Swift q 

whid? ,k a " u nly ?‘ VC them that ,ibert y now Comethingi 
rrlWr f ° m .* n J y ears «xercifcd for nothing, of rail¬ 
ing and fcribbhng agamft us. Swift 

time?**' fCrm ° nS W ° Uld ** lrfs Va,uablc > A want of 

2. With refpe& to; with regard to. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 
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Rather our date’s defeaive for requital. 

Than we to ttretch it out. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

A paltry ring 

That (he did give me, whofe poefy was. 

For all the world, like cutlers poetry 

Upon a knife; Jove me and leave me not. S/aiefpeare. 

For all the world. 

As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. Shake/ H. IV. 
It was young counfel for the perfons, and violent 
counfel for the matters. Bacon, EJfay 2 1. 

Authority followed! old men, and favoyr aijd popularity 
youth; but for the moral part,, perhaps, youth will have the 
pre-eminence, as age hath for the politick. Bacon's EJJ'ays. 

Comets are rather gazed upon than wifely obferved in their 
effeifts; that is, what kind of comet for magnitude or colour, 
produceth what kind of efrcCts. Bacon, EJfay 54. 

For me, if there be fuch a thing as I. I tVatter. 

He faith thefe honours confided in preferring their memo¬ 
ries, and praifing their virtues; but for any matter of wor- 
(hip towards them, he utterly denies it. Stilling feet. 

Our laws were fa- their matter foreign. Hales. 

Now for the government, it is abfdute monarchy; there 
being no other laws in China but the king’s command. Temple. 

For me, no other happinefs 1 own, 

Than to have born no iffue to the throne. Dryd. Tyr. Lave. 

, For me, my ftormy voyage at an end, 

I to the port of death fccurely tend. Dryden's Ain. b. xii. 

After death, wc fprights have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures. Dryden. 

Such little wafps, and yet fo full of fpitfe; 

Fo< bulk mere inleds, yet in mifehief ftrong. Tate's Juv. 
Hobbes has given us a correCi explanation of the fenfe in 
general; but for particulars and circumftances, he continually 
lops them. Pope's Pt eface to t/oe Lied. 

Lo, fome are vcllom, and the reft as good, 

For all his lordfhtp knows, but they are wood. Pope. 

3. In this fenfe it has often as before it. 

As for Maramaldus the general, they had no juft canfe to 
miflike him, being an old captain of great experience. Knollcs. 

4. In the charadcr of. 

If a man can be fully affured of any thing for a truth, 
without having examined, what is there that he may not em¬ 
brace for truth i Lode. 

She thinks you favour’d : 

But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. A. Phillips. 

Say, is it fitting in this very field. 

This field, where from my youth I’ve been a carter, 

I, in this field, ftxould die for a deferter ? Gay, 

y. With refemblance of. 

I hear for certain, and do fpeak the truth, 

The gentle York is up. Shaic'pcare’s HenrylV. p. ii.- 

Now, now for furc, deliverance is at hand. 

The kingdom (hall to Ifrael be reftor’d. Paradife Regain’d. 

The ftartling deed was feiz’d with fudden fright, 

And, bounding, o’er the pommel caft the knight; 

Forward he flew, and pitching on his head. 

He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for dead. Drulen. 

6. Confidered as ; in the place of. 

Our prefent lot appears 
For happy, though but ill; for ill, not worft. 

If we procure not to ourfelvcs more woe. Milton’s Pa. Lcjl. 
The council-tabic and ftar-chamber held for honourable 
that which pleafed, andyi/juft that which profited. Clarendon. 

Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For thofe our criticks much confide in ; 

Though meerly writ at firft Jlr filling, 

To raife the volume’s^price a (hilling. 

7. In advantage of; for the fake of. 

An ant is a wife creature for itfolf; but it is a (hrewd thing 
in an orchard. Paeon, EJfay 

He retufed not to die/sr thofe that killed him, and (lied his 
blood for fome of thofe that fpilt it. Boyle. 

Whether fome hero’s fate. 

In words worth dying for, he celebrate. Cowley. 

Shall I think the world was made for one. 

And men are born/V kings, as bcafts for men, 

Not for protection, but to be devour’d f Dryd. Span. Fryer. 

8. Conducive to; beneficial to. 

It is for the general good of human fociety, and confe- 
quently of particular perfons, to be true and juft'; and it is for 
mens health to be temperate. 7 ,/lotion. Sermon 1 

It can never be for the intereft of a believer to do me a mif- 

'! fure ’ u P° n the balan ce of accounts, to 
find h.mfclf a lofer by it. Addijosfs Spc/tatcr, N186. 

Wnn intention of going to a certain place. 

VVe failed from Peru, where we had continued for thefnacc 
of one whole year, for China and Japan, taking with us vic¬ 
tuals for twelve months Boon's Nero Atlantis. 

tknriCh Wn^ 0 " 6 ”' ^ E " 8land > «* near 

We (ailed direCtly/r Genoa, and had 3 fair wind. AUdifon. 

^ iv. In 
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10. In comparative refpe«Sl. 

For talks with Indian elephants he drove. 

And Jove’s own thunder from bis.mouth he drove. Dryden. 

11. In proportion to 

As he could fee clear, f r thofe times, through fuper- 
flition ; fo he would be blinded, now and then, by human 
policy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Your underftandings are not bright enough for the exercife 
of the higheft a£ls of reafon. Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 

12. With appropriation to. 

Shadow will ferve for Summer : prick him ; for we have a 
number of lhadows to fill up the muller-book. SkakeJ. H. IV. 

13. After O an cxprcllion of defire. 

O for a mule of fire, that would al'cend 
The brighteft heaven of invention ! Shak. H. V. Prcigite. 

14. In account of; in folution of. 

Thus much for the beginning and progrefs of the deluge. 

Burnet's 1 beory of the Earth. 

15. Inducing to as a motive. 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reafon for that 
which we call virtue, and againft that which we call vice. Till. 

16. In expectation of. 

He mull be back again by one and twerty, to marry and 
propagate : the father cannot Hay any longer for the portion, 
nor the mother for a new fet of babies to play with. Locke. 

17. Noting power or poflibility. 

For a holy perfon to be humble, f.r one whom all men 
efteem a faint, to fear left himfelf become a devil, is as hard 
as for a prince to fubmit himfelf to be guided by tutors. TayLr. 

18. Noting dependence. 

The colours of outward objedls, brought into a darkened 
room, depend f r their vifibility upon the dimnefs of the light 
they are beheld by. Boyle on Colours. 

19. In prevention of; for fear of. 

Corn being had down, any way ye allow. 

Should w'ithcr as needeth for burning in mow. Tuff. Hujb. 

And, for the time fhali not feem :eJious, 

I’ll tell thee what befd me on a day. 

In this felf place. S akfpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 

There mud be no alleys with hedges at the hither end, for 
letting your profpeCt upon this fair hedge from the green ; nor 
at the farther end, for letting your profped from the hedge 
through the arches upon the heath. Bacon, Effoy 47. 

20. In remedy of. 

Sometimes hot, fometimes cold things are good for the 
toothach. Garretfon. 

21. In exchange for. 

He made confiderable progrefs in the ftudy of the law, be¬ 
fore he quitted that profeflion for this of pot try. Dryden. 

22 . In the place of; inftead of. 

To make him copious is to alrer his character; and to 
tranflate him line f.r line, is impoffible. Dryden. 

We take a filing meteor fr a ftar. Cowley. 

23. In fupply of; to ferve in the place of. 

Moft of our ingenious young men take up feme cried-up 
Englifh poet for their model, adore him, and imitate him, as 
they think, without knowing wherein he is defeclive. Dryden. 

24. Through a certain duration. 

Some pleafe for once, fome will for ever pleafe. Rofcorn. 
Thofe who fleep without dreaming, can never he convinced 
that their thoughts are for four hours bufy, without their 
knowing it Locke. 

The adminiflration of this bank is for life, and partly in the 
hands of the chief citizens. Addion's Remarks on Italy. 

Since, hir’d fr life, thy fervile mufe mud fing 
Succellive conquefts, and a glorious king; 

And br ng him laurels, whatfoe’er they toft. Prior. 

The youth tranfported, afks without delay 
To guide the fun’s bright chariot for a day. Garth's Ovid. 

25. In fcarch of; in quell of. 

Some of the philofophers have run fo far back for argu¬ 
ments of comfort againil pain, as to doubt whether there were 
any fuch thing ; and yet, for all that, when any great evil has 
been upon them, they would cry out as loud as other nlcn. 

Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

26. According to. 

Chymifts have not been able, for aught is vulgarly known, 
by fire alone to feparate true fulphur from antimony. Boyle. 

27. Noting a Hate of fund's or rcadinefs. 

Nay, if you be an undertaker, 1 am for you Shakefpeare 

If he be brave, he’s ready for the ftroke. Dryden. 

28. In hope of; for the fake of; noting the final caufe. 

' How quickly nature 

Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her obje£l! 

For this the foolifh, over-careful fathers. 

Have broke their fleeps with thought, their brains with care. 
Their bones with induftry; for this, engrofs’d 
The canker’d heaps of ftrong atchievcd gold: 

For this they have been thoughtful to invert 

Their fons with arts and martial exercifes. Shakef. H. IV. 

The kingdom of God was firft rent by ill counlel; upon 
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Donne, j 


which counfel there are fet, for our inHruflion, two marks. 

r, . _ Bacon. 

for he writes not for money, not for praife. 

Nor to be call’d a wit, nor to wear bays. Denham 

There we fhali fee, a fight worthy dying /or, that blelTed 
Saviour,, who fo highly deferves of us. 

He is not difpofed to be a fool, and to he miferablc fr 
comply- Ttiltrtjon, Se „Ji. 

Even death’s become to me no d eadful name; 

In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 

I law him, and contemn’d him firll f r you Dyd. Aurcnv 

For this, ’tis needful to prevent her art. 

And fire with love the proud Phoenician’s heart Dryd Virg 

Some pray for riches; riches they obtain ; 

But watch’d ty robbers, for their wealth are flain. Dryden 

Let them, who truly would appear my friends. 

Employ their fwords like mine fr noble ends. D' yd Auren. 
Scholars are frugal of their words, and not willing to let 
any go for ornament, if they will not ferve for ufe. Felton. 

29. Of tendency to; towards. 

It were more for his honour to raife his fiege, than to fpend 
fo many good men in the winning of it by force. Knolles. 

The kettle to the top was hoift ; 

But with the uplide down, to fhow 

Its inclination for below. Swift. 

30. In favour of; on the part of; on the fide of. 

Yc fuppofe the laws for which ye flrivc are found in Scrip¬ 
ture; but thofe not againft which weftrive. Hosier, Preface. 

it becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence of a bad 
caufe, w hen I have fo often drawn it f.r a good one. Dryden. 

Jove was for Venus; but he fear’d his wife. Dryden. 

Hefr the world was made, not us alone. Cowley. 

They mull be void of all zeal for God’s honour, who do 
not with lighs and tears intercede with him. Snialiidge's Serm. 
Ariftotle is for poetical juftice. Dennis. 

They are all for rank and foul feeding. Fe lon. 

31. Noting accommodation or adaptation. 

Fortune, if there be fuch a thing as Ihe, 

Spies that I bear fo well her tyranny, 

That Ihe thinks nothing elfe <0 fit fr me. 

A few rules of logick are ihought fufficient, in this ca fe,for 
thofe who pretend to the higheft improvement. Dike. 

It is fr wicked men to dread God ; but a virtuous man 
may have undifturbed thoughts, even of the juftice of God. 

Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 

His country has good havens, both for the Adriatick and 
Mediterranean. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy; 

Perfia is commodioufly fituated for trade both by fea and 
land. ’ Arbuthnot on Coins. 

32. With intention of. 

And by that juftice haft remov’d the caufe 
Of thofe rude tempeils, which, for rapine fent 
Too oft, alas, involv’d the innocent. Waller. 

Here huntfmen with delight may lead 
How to chufedogs for feent or fpeed. TValler. 

God hath made fome things for as long a duration as they 
are capable of. Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 

For this, from Trivia’s temple and her wood, 

Are courfersdriv’n, who (bed their mailers blood. Dryden. 
Such examples fhould be fet before them, as patterns for 
their daily imitation. Locle. 

The next queftion ufually is, what is it for ? Locke. 

Achilles is for revenging himlelf upon Agamemnon, by 
means of Hector. Pope’s View of Epick Poem. 

33. Becoming; belonging to. 

It were not for your quiet, nor your good. 

Nor for my manhood, honefty, and wiidom. 

To let you know my thoughts. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Th’ offers he doth make, 

Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel. 

Jefts for Dutchmen ami Englifh boys. Cowley. 

Is it for, you to ravage leas and land, 

Unauthoriz’d by my fupreme command ! Dryd. Virg. Ain. 

His fire already figns him for the Ikies, 

And marks the feat amidft the deities. Dryden s Ad.n. 

It is a reafonable account for any man to give, why he does 
not live as the greateft part of the world do, that he has no 
mind to die as they do, and perifh with them. Ti lotjon. 

34. Notwithftanding. 

This, for any thing we know to the contrary, might be the 
felf-fame form which Philojudrcus cxprelfcth Looker, l- v. 

God’s defertion fhali, for ought he knows the next 
minute, fupervene. De.ay of Piety. 

Probability fuppofes that a thing may, or may not be fo, 
for anything that yet is certainly determined on either fide. 

South’s Sermons. 

For any thing that legally appears to the contrary, it may 
be a contrivance to fright us. Swift's Drapin's Letters. 

If fuch vaftmaflesof matter had been fituated nearer to the 
fun, or to each other, as they might as eafily have bten, jof 
anv mechanical or fortuitous agent, they mull neceflarily have 
caufed a confiderable difordcr in the whole fyftem. Bentley. 

35 - F° r 
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•>c. For all. Notwithftanding. 

J Neither doubt you, becaufe I wear a woman’s apparel, I 
will be the more womanifh; fince I allure you , fr all my 
apparel, there is nothing I defire more than fully to prove 
mvielf a man in this enterprize. Sidney. 

For all the carefulnefs of the Chrillians the Englifh bulwark 
was undermined by the enemy, and upon the fourth of Sep¬ 
tember part thereof was blown up. ^ Knolles’s Hijlory. 
Buc as Noah’s pigeon, which return’d no more, 

Did ihew Ihe footing found fr all the flood. Davies. 

They rctolute, for all this, do proceed 
Unto that judgment. Daniel. 

For all his exa£t plot, down was he call from all his great- 
nefs, and forced to end his days in a mean condition. South. 

If we apprehend the greateft things in the world of the 
emperor of China or Japan, we are well enough contented, 
for all that, to let them govern at home. Sti/lingfeet. 

J I hough that very ingenious perfon has anticipated part of 
what I fhould fay, yet you will, for all that, expedl that I 
fhould give you a fuller account. Boyle on Colours. 

She might have parted over ail fuch petty bufinertes; but the 
raifin 1 ' of my rabble is not to be mumbled up in filence, for 
all her pertnefs. Dryden's Don Sebajliun. 

36. To the ufe of; to be ufed in. 

The oak fo •• nothing ill. 

The ofier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. Spenfer. 
In confequence of. 

For love they force through thickets of the wood. 

They climb the ftcepy hills and rtem the flood. Dryden. 

38. In recompenfc of. 

Now, for fo many glorious aflions done. 

For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 

I mean to crown a bowl for Ca-far’s health; 

Befides, in gratitude for fuch high matters. 

Know I have vow’d two hundred gladiators. Dryden's Perf 
Firft the wily wizard mull be caught; 

For unconftrain’d, he nothing tells for naught. Dryd. Virg. 

39. In proportion to. 

He is not very tall, yet for his years he’s tall. Shakefpeare. 

Exalted Socrates! divinely brave ! 

Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave; 

Too noble for revenge. Dryden's Juven. Sat. 13. 

40. Bv means of; by interpofition of. 

Moral confideration can no way move the fenfible appetite, 
were it not fr the will. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Of fome calamity we can have no relief but from God 
alone; and what would men do in fuch a cafe, if it were not 
f r God ? Tillotfon's Sermons. 

41. In regard of; in prefervation of. I cannot for my life, is, I 
cannot if my life might be faved by it. 

I bid the rafeal knock upon your gate; 

But could not get h i m for my heart. Shakefpeare. 

Icannot/r my heart leave a room, before I have thorough¬ 
ly examined the papers palled upon the walls. Addifon's Sped. 

4 >. For to. In the language ufed two centuries ago, for was 
commonly ufed before to the fign of the infinitive mood, to 
note the final caufe. As, I come fr to fee you, for I love to 
fee you ; in the fame fenfe with the French pour. Thus it is 
ull-d in the tranflation of the Bible. But this diftinaion was 
by the bed writers fometimes forgotten ; and for, by wrong ufe 
appearing fuperfluous, is now always omitted. ' 6 * 

Who Ihall let me now 

On this vile body for to wreak my wrong ? Fairy 9uecn. 
A large pofterity 

Up to your happy palaces may mount, 

Of blefled laints jar to increafe the count. Spenfer. 

I hefe things may ferve fr to reprefent how juft caufe of 
lear this kingdom may have towards Spain. Bacon 

For. cony. 

, ‘™«;^r hiCh th ' rcaf ™ “« ivc " fom«hin 6 ad- 

Heav’n doth with us as wc with torches deal. 

Not light them for themfelves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

^dl^SSsabin 

H ho for another year dig, plough, and fow; 
t or never anv man was yet fo old. 

But hop’d his life one Winter more would hold. Denham. 

i ell me what kind of thing is wit ? 

F.r the firft matter loves variety Ids. r „ , . 

lhus docs he who, for fear of anything in this world 
ventures to J,(pleafe God; for in fo doing he runs awav from 

men, and fal.s into the hands of the living hand Ti’lotion 

a. Becaufe; on this account that. B TtUotJon. 

I doubt not but great troops would be ready to run • vet 

Jealous fouls will not be anfwer’d fo • 

1 bey a rt . „ 0 t ever jealous for a caufe, 

Heaven 5 ? Cy rC j^' 0115 - Shaieftare's Othello 

Heaven defend your good fouls, that you think 
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I will vour ferious and great bufinefs fcant; 

For Ihe is with me. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Nor fwell’d his bread with uncouth pride. 

That heav’n on hitn above his charge had laid; 

But, for his great Creator would the fame, 

His will increas’d j fo fire augmenteth flame. Fairfax. 
Many excrefcences of trees grow chiefly where the tree is 
dead or faded; lor that the natural fap of the tree corruptcth 
into fome preternatural fubftance. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

3. For as much. In regard that; in confideration of. 

For as much as in publick prayer we are not only to confi- 
dcr what is needful, in refpedt of God ; but there is alfo in 
men that which we mull regard : we fomewhat incline to 
length, left overquick difpatch fhould give occafion to deem, 
that the thing itfelf is but little accounted of. Hooker, b. v. 

For as much as the thirft is intolerable, the patient may be 
indulged the free ufe of fpaw water. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. For why. Becaufe; for this reafon that. 

Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces, that a camel might 
well carry one of them, being taken from the carriage; for 
whs, Solyman purpoflng to draw the emperor unto battle, had 
brought no greater piecek of battery with him. Knolles. 

TgFo'race. v. n. [from fris, abroad, Latin.] 
r. To wander far; to rove at a diftanefe. 

Forage, and run 

To meet difplcafure farther from the doors. 

And grapple with him, ere he come fo nigh. Skak. K.John. 

2. Towandei in fcarch of fpoil, generally of provilions. 

As in a ftormy night, 

Wolves, urged by their raging appetite. 

Forage for prey. Denham. 

There was a brood of young larks in the corn, and the dam 
went abroad to forage for them. L’Ejlrange’s Fables. 

Nor dare they ftray 

When rain is promis’d, or a ftormy day ; 

But near the city walls their wat’ring take. 

Nor forage tar, but Ihort excurfions make. Dryden's Virgil. 

3. To ravage; to feed on fpoil. 

His moft mighty father on a hill 
Stood fmiling, to behold his lion’s whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. Shakef. Henry V. 
ToFo'rage v.a. To plunder; to ftrip; to fpoil. 

They will both ftrengthen all the country round, and alfo 
be as continual holds for her majerty, if the people fhould re¬ 
volt ; for without fuch it is eafy to forage and over-run the 
*’ ho!e land. Spenfer on Ireland. 

FO'RAGE. n.f {fourage, German and French, from for is, 
Latin.] J , 

1. Search of provifions; the a£l of feeding abroad. 

One way a band fcle£l from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat meadow ground; or fleecy flock, 

Ewes, and their bleating lambs, over the plains 

Their booty. Milton's Paradife Loft, l. xi. 

2. Provifions fought abroad. 

Some o’er the publick magazines prefide, 

And fome are fent new forage to provide. Dryden's Georg. 

3. Provifions in general. 6 

Provided forage, our fpent arms renew’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Pora minous. adj. [from foramen, Latin.] Full of holes; 
perforated in many places; porous. 

Soft and foraminous bodies, in the firft creation of the 
found, will deaden it; but in the paflkge of the found they 

™ “n ettCr than harder bodies - Nat. Hijlory. 

To FORBEAR. n. pret. Iforbore, anciently forbore ; part. 
for born. [ popbspan, Saxon. For has in compofition the 
power of privation ; forbear: or depravation ; as forfwear, 
and other powers not eafily explained.] . 

1. To ceafe from any thing; to intermit. 

The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 

When they their prey in pieces tear, l 

To quarrel with themfelves forbear. Denham. \ 

2. To paufe; to delay. 

I pray you, tarry; paufe a day or two, 

Before you hazard; for in chufing wrong, 

I Jofe your company ; therefore for Lear a while. Shakeft> 

3. I o omit voluntarily; nut to do; to abftain. 

H eforbore to go forth. , Sa xxiij 

At this he ftarted, and forbore to fwear; 

Not out of conference of the fin, but fear. Dryden's Jnv. 
Who an forbear to admire and adore him who weighed 
the mountains m fca es, and the hills in a balance. C C 

4. To reftrain any violence of temper ; to he patient. ^ 

brSeKC"'* " * Prin “ “I" ^ 

To Fo'rbe AR. Prov.xxv. ,5. 

1. To decline ; to omit voluntarily. 

JOZZf um '' I"* Ratified the he.,of l,i, 

So ,„£ ty Mb .he combat 

, < ,hewo ? ia| i<«> <l™SappeW. 

2. To abftain from; to Ihun to do. 
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If it pafled only by die houfe of peers* it (hould be 
looked upon as invalid and void, and execution ’(hould be 
thereupon forborn or fufpended. Clarendon, b. viii. 

There is not any one a&ion whatfoever which a man ought 
to do, or to forbear, but die Scripture will give him a clear 
precept or prohibition for it. # South's Sermons. 

3. To fpare; to treat with clemency. 

With all lowlinefs and meeknefs, with long fuffering, for¬ 
bearing one another in love. Eph. iv. 2. 

4. To withold. 

Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with me, 
that he deftroy thee not. 2 Chro. xxxv. 21. 

Forbe'arance. n.f [from forbear.] 

1. The care of avoiding or ihunning any thing; negation of 
practice. 

True noblenefs would 

Learn him forbearance from fo foul a wrong. Shakef. R. III. 
This may convince us how vaftly greater a pleafure is con¬ 
sequent upon the forbearance of (in, than can poflibly accom¬ 
pany the commiffion of it. South's Sermons. 

Liberty is the power a man has to do, or forbear doing, any 
particular action, according as its doing or forbearance has the 
adtual preference in the mind. Lccke. 

2. Intermiffion of Something. 

3. Command of temper. 

Have a continent forbearance , ’till the fpecd of his rage 
goes (lower. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. Lenity; delay of puni(hment; mildnefs. 

Nor do I take notice of this inftance of feverity in our own 
country to juftify fuch a proceeding, but only to difplay the 
mildnefs and forbearance made ufe of under the reign of his 
prefent majefty. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 52. 

He applies to our gratitude by obligations of kindnefs and 
beneficence, of long luffering and forbearance. Rogers. 

Forbe'arer. n. f. [from forbear .] An intermitter; inter¬ 
ceptor of any thing. 

The Weft as a father all goodnefs doth bring, 

TheEaft a forbearer, no manner of thing. Tuff. Hujbandry. 
To FO'RBID. v. a. pret. 1 foibade ; part, forbidden or forbid. 
[jiopbeoban, Saxon ; verbieden, Dutch.] 

1. To prohibit; to interdidt any thing. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean; have I not for¬ 
bid her my houfe ? Shake/. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

By tailing of that fruit forbid, 

Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. 
The voice of reafon, in all the dictates of natural morality, 
ought carefully to be attended to, by a drift obfervance of 
what it commands, but efpecially of what it forbids. South. 

All hatred of perfons, by very many Chriftian principles, 
we are molt Solemnly and indifpenfably forbid. Spratt's Strm. 
The chafte and holy race 

Arc all forbidden this polluted place. Dryden's An. b. vi. 

2. To command to forbear anything. 

She with fo fwcet a rigour forbad him, that he durft not 
rebel. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is the (hameful work of Hubert’s hand. 

The praftice and the purpofe of the king. 

From whofe obedience I forbid my foul. Shakefpeare. 

They have determined to confume all thofe things that 
God hath forbidden them to eat by his laws. Judith xi. 1 z. 

3. To oppole; to hinder. 

The moifture being forbidden to come up in the plant, ftay- 
eth longer in the root, and fodilateth it. Bacon's Not. Hijlory. 

The plaifter alone would pen the humour, and fo exafperatc 
it as well as forbid new humour. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the fight! 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d. 

And fearch no farther than thyfclf reveal’d. Dry den. 

4. To accurfe; to blaft. Now obfolete. To bid is in old lan- 
guaec to pray ; to forbid therefore is to cur/e. 

Sleep (hall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his penthoufe lid; 

He (hall live a man forbid. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

To Fo'rbid. v. n. To utter a prohibition. 

Now the good gods forbid. 

That our renowned Rome 

Should now eat up her own ! Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Forbi'ddanCe. n.f. [from forbid.] Prohibition; ediftagainft 
any thing. 

How haft thou yielded to tranfgrels 
The drift forbiddance ! how to violate 
The facred fruit forbidden ! Milton's Paradife Lof, b. ix. 
Fo'rbiddenly. adv. [from forbid.] In an unlawful manner. 
With all confidence he (wears, as he had feen’t. 

That you have touch’d his queen forbiddtnly. Shakefpeare. 
Fo'rbiddhr. n.f. [from forbid.] One that prohibits; one 
that enafts a prohibition. 

This was a bold accufation of God, making the foun¬ 
tain of good the contriver of evil, and the forbidder of 
the crime an abettor of the faft prohibited. Brown’s Vul, Err. 
Other care, perhaps, 


May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great forbidder! Miltoiis Paradife Lof, b. i*. 

Fo'r bidding, participial adj. [from forbid.] Raifing abhor¬ 
rence; repelling approach ; caufing averfion. 

Tragedy was made forbidding and horrible. A. Rip 

FORCE, n. f. [force, French; fortis, Latin.] 

1. Strength; vigour; might; aftive powdr. 

He never could maintain his part but in the force of his 
Will. Shakef. Much Ado about A otbin*. 

A (hip, which hath (truck fail, doth run 
By force of that force which before it won. Donne. 

1 . Violence. 

Thus got the houfe of Lancafter the crown, 

I. 


F>ryden. 


Which now they hold by force, and not by right. Sh. //.VI, 
The (hepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, and then by force enjoy’d ; 

But I by free confent. 

3. Virtue; efficacy. 

Manifeft it is, that the very majefty and holinefs of the 
place where God is worfhipped, bath, in regard of us, great 
virtue, force and efficacy ; tor that it ferveth as a fenfible help 
to ftir up devotion. Hooker, b. v. J. it. 

No definitions, no fuppofitions of any feft, are of force 
enough to deftroy conftant experience. Locke: 

4. Validnefs; power of law. 

A teftament is of force after men are dead. Heb. ix. 17. 

Not long in force this charter flood ; 

Wanting that feal, it muft be feal’d in blood. Denham. 

5. Armament; warlike preparation. Often forces in the plural. 

O Thou ! whofe captain I account myfelf, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye. Shakef. Richard III. 
'I he fecret of the power of Spain confifteth in a veteran 
army, compounded of mifccllany forces of all nations, bacon. 
A greater force than that which here we find. 

Ne’er prefs’d the ocean, nor employ’d the wind. Walter. 
Thofe viftorious forces of the rebels were not able 
to fuftain your arms. Drydcn. 

6. Deftiny; neceffity; fatal compulfion. 

To Force, v. a. [from the noun.] 

l. To compel; to conftrain. 

Dangers are light, if they once feem light; and more 
dangers have deceived men than forced them. Bacon. 

1 have been forced to ufe the cant words of Whig and 
Tory. Swift’s Examiner. 

T he aftions and operations did force them upon dividing 
the fingle idea. Pope’s View of Epick Poem, 

z. To overpower by ftrength. 

O that fortune 

Had brought me to the field where thou art fam’d 
To have wrought fuch wonders with an afs’s jaw, 

I (hould have forc'd thee foon with other arms. Milton. 

With fates averfc, the rout in arms refort, 

To force their monarch and infult the court. Dryden's An. 

3. To impel; to prefe. 

Thou (halt not deftroy the trees by forcing an ax againft 
them. Deutr. 20. K). 

4. To draw cr pu(h by main ftrength. 

Stooping, the fpcar defeended on his chine, 

Juft where the bone diftinguilh’d either loin: 

It ftuck fo faft, fo deeply bury’d lay, 

That fcarce the viftor forc’d the ftecl away. Dryden's An. 

5. To enforce; to urge. 

Three bluft’ring nights, born by the fouthern blaft, 

I floated, and difeover’d land at laft : 

High on a mounting wave my head I bore. 

Forcing my ftrength, and gath’ring to the (horc. Dryd. An. 

6. To drive by violence or power. 

This way of flattering thqir willing benefaftors out of part, 
contrived another of forcing their unwi.ling neighbours out of 
all their pofleffions. Decay of Piety. 

To free the ports, and ope thePunique land 
To Trojan guefts ; left, ignorant of fate. 

The queen might force them from her town and (late. Dryd. 

7. To gain by violence or power. 

My heart was your’s ; but, oh! you left it here 
Abandon’d to thofe tyrants hope and fear : 

If they forc'd from me one kind look or word, 

Could you not that, nor that fmall part afford ? 

8. To ftorm; to take or enter by violence. 

Troy wall’d fohigh, 

Atrides might as well have forc'd the fky. 

Heav’n from all ages wifely did provide 
This wealth, and for the bravcft nation hide; 

Who with four hundred foot, and forty horfe, 

Dare boldly go a new-found world to force. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

9. To ravilh ; to violate by force. 

Force her.— I like it not. Dryden- 

10. To conftrain; todiftort; not to obtain naturally or with 

eafe. 


Drydcn. 


Waller. 


Our general tafte in England is for epigram, turns of wit, 
-K°. 409. 


znA forced conceits. Addifon's Spectator, 

T r. To man ; to ftrengthen by foldiers; to garrifon. 
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Here let them lye, 

’Till famine and the ague eat them up: 

Were they not forc'd with thofe that fliould be our 3 , 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. Shakcfp. 

If you find that any great number of foldiers be newly 
fent into Oroonoque, and that the pailages be already forced, 
then be well advifed how you land. Raleigh's Apology. 

,1. To Force cut. To extort. 

The tricks ufed in convening fynods might force out an cx- 
preffion from him, that did not carry all the refpeft due to 
thofe great names. ,. Aterbury. 

The heat of the difpute had forced out from him expreffions 
that feemed to make his doctrine run higher than really it 
did. Atterhury. 

To Force, v. n. To lay ftrefs upon. This word I have only 
found in the following paffage. 

That morning that he was to join battle with Harold, his 
armorer put on his backpiecc before, and his breaftplate be¬ 
hind ; the which being efpied by fome that ftood by, was 
taken among them for an ill token, and therefore advifed him 
not to fight that day ; to whom the duke anfwcrcd, I force not 
of fuch fooleries; but if I have any (kill in foothfaying, as in 
footh I have none, it doth prognofticate that I (hall change 
copy from a duke to a king. Camd-n s Remains. 

Fo'rcedly. adv. [ from force. ] Violently.; conftrainedly ; 
unnaturally. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters doth mod 
aptly agree to that ftrufture of the abyfs and antediluvian 
earth ; but very improperly and forcedly to the prefent form of 
the earth and the waters. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Fo'rceful. adj. [force and full.] Violent; ftrong; driven 
with great might; impetuous. 

Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 

Our forceful inftigation ? Shakcfp. Winter’s Tale. 

Againft the deed he threw 
His forceful fpear, which, hiding as it flew. 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks. Dryden's An. 

Were it by chance, or forceful deftiny. 

Which forms in caufes firft wnate’er (hall be, 

Affifted by a friend, one moonlefs night, 

This Palamon from prifon took his flight. Dryden. 

He pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent, 

Through Paris’ (hield the forceful weapon went. Pope. 
Fo'rcefully. adv. [from forceful.] Violently; impetu- 
oufly. 

Fo'rceless. adj. [from force.] Without force; weak; 

feeble; impotent. 

FCARCEPS. n.f [Latin.] 

Forceps properly fignifies a pair of tongs; but is ufed For 
an inftrument in chirurgery, to extraft any thing out of 
wounds, and the like occafions. Quincy. 

Fo'rcer. n.f [from force.] 

1. That which forces, drives, or conftrains. 

2. The embolus of a pump working by pulfion, in contradiftinc- 
tion to a fucker, which afts by attraftion. 

The ufual means for the afeent of water is either by fuckers 
or forcers. Wilkins’s Deedalus. 

Fo'rcible. adj. [from force.] 

1. Strong; mighty : oppofed to weak. 

That punifhmcnt, which hath been fometimes forcible to 
bridle fin, may grow afterwards too weak and feeble. Hooker. 

2. Violent; impetuous. 

3. Efficacious; aftive; powerful. 

Sweet fmclls are moft forcible in. dry fubftances, when 
broken ; and fo likewife in oranges, the ripping of their rind 
giveth out their fmell more. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

4. Prevalent; of great influence. 

God hath allured us, that there is no inclination or temp¬ 
tation fo forcible which our humble prayers and defires may 
not frufttate and break afunder. Raleigh's Hi ft. of the World 
Jerfey, belov’d by all; for all muft feel 
The influence of a form and mind. 

Where comely grace and conftant virtue dwell. 

Like mingl’d dreams, more forcible when join’d • 

Jerfey (lull at thy altars (land. 

Shall there receive the azure band. p_ • 

5. Done by force. 

The abdication of king James, the advocates on thatfide 
look upon to have been forcible and unjuft, and confcquently 

6. Valid ; binding ; obligatory. Swift. 

IVrcibleness. n.f. [from forcible.] Force; violence. 
Forcibly, adv. [from forcible.] 

1. Strongly; powerfully. 

The Gofpel offers fuch confiderations as arc fit to work 

So{T- r P ° n T° ° f u the m ° ft fwa >’ in S governing 

- m,m \ ° Ur h ° PeS “ d ° Ur fc - *■#? 
3 - By violence; by force. 

He himfelf with greedy great defire 
Into th c caftle enter'd firmly. Fair, }. i. 8 . 


FOR 

The taking and carrying away of women forcibly, and 
againft iheir will, except female wards' and bondwomen, was 
made capital. Bacon's Henry VII. 

1 his doftrine brings us down to the level of horfe and mule, 
whofe mouths are forcibly holden with bit and bridle. Hamm. 
Fo’rcipated. adj. [from forceps.] Formed like a pair of 
pincers to open and inclofe. 

The loculls have antennae, or long horns before, with a 
long falcation or forcipated tail behind. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

When they have fejzed their prey, they will fo tenacioufly 
hold it with their forcipated mouth, that they will not part 
therewith, even when taken out of the waters. Derham. 

FORD. n. f. [ popb, Saxon, from papan, to pafs.] 

1. A (hallow part of a river when it may be pafled without 
fwimming; 

Her men the paths rode through made by her fword ; 

They pafs the dream, when (he had found the ford. Fairfax. 

2. It fometimes fignifies the dream, the current, without any 
confideration of paflage or lhallownefs. 

Medufa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itfelf the water flies 
All tafte of living wight. Mi.ton’s Paradife Lofl, h. ii. 

Rife, wretched widow ! rife; nor undeplor’d 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford: 

But rife, prepar’d in black to mourn thy pcrifh’d lord Dry. 
To Ford. v. a. [from the noun] To pafs without fwim¬ 
ming. 

Adam’s (hin-bones muft have contained a thoufand fathom, 
and much more, if he had forded the ocean. Raleigh’s Hifi. 
Fo’rdable. adj. [horn ford ] Paflable without fwimmingw 
Pliny placeth the Schenita: upon the Euphrates, where the 
fame beginneth to be fordable. Raleigh's Hijl. of the tt arid. 

A countryman founded a river up and down, to try where 
it was moft fordable ; and where the water ran too fmooth, he 
found it deepeft; and, on the contrary, (hallowed where it 
made moft noife, L'EJlrange. 

FORE. adj. [ pope, Saxon.] Anterior; that which comes 
firft in a progreffive motion. 

Refiftance in fluids arifes from their greater preffing on the 
fore than hind part of the bodies moving in them. Cheyne. 
Fore. adv. 

1. Anteriorly; in the part which appears firft to thofe that meet 
it. 

Each of them will bear fix demiculverins and four faikers, 
needing no other addition than a flight fpar deck/<?/•<? and aft, 
which is a flight deck throughout. Raleigh's Effays. 

2. Fore is a word much ufed in compofition to mark priority of 
time, of which fome examples (hall be given. 

To Foreadvi’se. V . n. [fore and advife.] To counfel early ; 
to counfel before the time of aftion, or the event. 

Thus to have faid, 

As you were foreadvis'd, had touch’d his fpirit, 

And tried his inclination. Shakef care’s Coriolanus. 

To Foreappo'int. [fore and appoint.] 'I'o order beforehand. 
To Iorea'rm. v. a. [fore and arm.] To provide for attack 
or refiftance before the time of need. 

A man (hould fix a nA forearm his mind with this perfuafion, 
that, during his paffion, whatfoever is offered to his imagina¬ 
tion tends only to deceive. South’s Sermons. 

He forearms his care 

With rules to pu(h his fortune, or to bear. Dryden's An. 
To Forebo'de. v. n. [fore and bode. ] 

1. To prognofticate; to foretell. 

An ancient augur, (kill’d in future fate. 

With thefeforebeding words reftrains their hate. Dryden. 

2. To foreknow; to be prefeient of; to feel a fecret fenle of 
fomething future. 

Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain implore: 

My heznforebodes I ne’er (hall fee you more. Dryd.In.Emb. 

My foul foreboded I (hould find the bow’r 
Of fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r. Pope 
Forebo'der. n.f [from forebode.] ' 

1. A prognofticator; a footh fay er. 

Your raven has a reputation in the world for a bird of omen, 
and a kind of fma'l prophet: a crow that had obferved the 
raven’s manner and way of delivering his predi&ians, fets up 

/Xi !£££. L-EJira^Faul 

Foreby' -prep, [fore and by.] Near; hard by ; faft by. 

Not far away he hence doth won ' 

Foreby a fountain, where I late him left. Fairy Queen, b. i 
To Forecast, t/. a . [fore and cajl.] * < s *’ 

1. 1 o fcheme ; to plan before execution. 

„ Hc forecajt his devices againft the ftrong holds'. Dan xi. 

2. To adjuft; to contrive. B ’ 

The feaft was ferv’d ; the time fo well forecaft. 

That juft when the deffert and fruits were plac’d, 

3. To tSt •£££?&„.. D ’^‘ 

It is wifdom to confider the end of things before we em¬ 
bark, and to forecajt confequences. L'Ejlrange, Fatlc 7 2 . 
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To Foreca'st. v. n. To form fchemes; to contrive before¬ 
hand. 

And whatfo heavens in their fecret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail flelhy wight 
Foreca/I, but it muft needs to iffue come ? Spenfer. 

When broad awake, (he finds in troublous fit, 

Foreca/}itig how his foe he might annoy. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Fo'recast. n.f. [from the verb.] Contrivance beforehand; 
fcheme; plan ; antecedent policy. 

Alas! that Warwick had no more forecaji , 

But while he thought to fteal the fingle ten, 

The king was (lily finger’d from the deck ! Sbak. Hen. VI. 
He makes this difference to arife from the forecaji and pre¬ 
determination of the gods. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

The laft, fcarce ripen’d into perfect man. 

Saw helplefs him from whom their life began : 

Mem’ry and forecaji juft returns engage; 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pope. 

Forecaster, n.f. [from forecaji .] One who contrives be¬ 
forehand. 

Fo'recastle. n.f. [fore and cajlle.] In a {hip, is that part 
where the foremaft ftands, and is divided from the reft of the 
floor by a bulk-head : that part of the forecafle which is aloft, 
and not in the hold, is called the prow. Harris. 

The commodity of the new cook-room the merchants 
have found to be fo great, as that, in all their {hips, the cook- 
rooms are built in their forecajlles, contrary to that which had 
been anciently ufed. Raleigh's EJJays. 

Forecho'sen. panic. [ fore and chofen .] Pre-ele<fted. 

Forecx'ted. part, [fore and cite.'] Quoted before, or above. 
Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration mentioned in 
that forecited pafiage is continued. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Foreclo'se. v. a. [fore and clofe.] 

t. To {hut up ; to preclude; to prevent. 

The embargo with Spain foreclofed this trade. Carew. 

2. To Foreclose a Mortgage, is to cut off the power of re¬ 
demption. 

Fo redeck, n f. [fore and deck.] The anterior part of the 
{hip. 

I to the foredeck went, and thence did look 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman's Odyffey , b xli. 

To Foredesi'gn. v. a. [fore and dcftgn. ] To plan before¬ 
hand. 

All the fteps of the growth and vegetation both of animals 
and plants, have been forefeen and foredefigned by the wife 
Author of nature. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

To FoREDc'. v. a. [from for and do , not fore.] 

». To ruin; to deftroy. A word obfolete. Oppofed to making 
happy. 

Bcfeeching him, if either falves or oils, 

A foredone wight from door of death might raife, 

He would at her requeft prolong her nephew’s days. Fa. Qu. 

That drew on men God’s hatred and his wrath. 

And many fouls in dolours had foredone. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

This doth betoken. 

The corfe they follow did with defperate hand 

Foredo its own life. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

This is the night 

That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shakefpeare. 

2 . To overdo; to weary ; to harrafs. 

Whilft the heavy plowman fnoars. 

All with weary talk foredone. Shakefpeare. 

ToForedo'om. v.a. [fore and doom.] To predeftinate; to 
determine beforehand. 

Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium, and the realms foredoom'd by Jove. Dryd. Ain. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand. 

Following with eafe : if favour’d by thy fate. 

Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ftate. Dryden. 

¥ate foredoom'd, and all things tend 
By courfe of time to their appointed end. Dryden. 

Here Britain’s ftatefmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 

Foree'nd. n.f. [/errand end.] The anteriour part. 

I have liv’d at honeft freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

In the fore-end of it, which was towards him, grew a fmall 
green branch of palm ; and when the wife man had taken it 
into his boat, it opened of itfelf, and there were found in it 
a book and a letter. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Forefa'ther. n.f. [fore and father.] Anceftor ; one who 
in any degree of afeending genealogy precedes another. 

The cuftom of the people of God, and the decrees of our 
forefathers, are to be kept, touching thofe things whereof the 
Scripture hath neither one way or other given us charge. Hook. 

If it be a generous defire in men to know from whence 
their own forefathers have come, it cannot be difpleafing to 
underftand the place of our firft anceftor. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

Conceit is ftill deriv’d 

From fome forefather grief; mine is not fo. Sbak. Rich. II. 



FOR 

Shall I not be diftraught, 

And madly play with my forefathers pints, ? Sh.Ro. andjul 
Our great forefathers 

Had left him nought to conquer but his country. Addifon. 
When a man fees the prodigious pains our forefathers have 
been at in thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy 
what miracles of archite£ure they would have left us, had 
they been inftru&ed in the right way. Addijon on Italy. 

Bleft peer ! his great forefathers ev’ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race. Pipe, Epijl. i. 

To Forf.fe'nd. v.a. [fore and defend.] 

1. To prohibit; to avert. 

I would not kill thy unprepared fpirit; 

No, heav’ns forefencl! I would not kill thy foul. Shakefp. 

Perhaps a fever, which the gods forefend. 

May bring your youth to fome untimely end. Dryden. 

2. To provide for; to fecure. 

Down with the nofe, 

Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to forefend. 

Smells from the gen’ral weal. Shakef. Timon of Athens. 

Forefi'nger. n.f. [fore and finger. ] The finger next to the 
thumb; the index. 

An agate-ftone 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Sbak. Romeo and Juliet, 
Polymnia {hall be drawn, as it were, aCting her fpecch with 
her forefinger. Peacham on Drawing. 

Some wear this on the middlefingcr, as the ancient Gauls 
and Britons; and fome upon the forefinger. Brown's Vul. Err. 

Fo'refoot. n.f. plur. forefeet, [fore ami foot.] The anterior 
foot of a quadruped: in contempt, a hand. 

Give me thy fift, thy forefoot to me give. Sbak. Hen. V. 
He ran fiercely, and fmote at Heliodorus with his fore- 
f at - 2 Mac. iii. 25. 

1 continue my line from thence to the heel; then making 
the breaft with the eminency thereof, bring out his near fore¬ 
foot, which I finifli. Peacham on Di awing. 

To Forego', v. a. [for and go .J 

1. To quit; to give up; to refign. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will. 

To be fo cruel to an humbled foe ? 

If nature, then {he may it mend with {kill; 

If will, then fhe at will may will forego. Spenfer, Sen. 41. 
Having all before abfolutely in his power, it remaineth fo 
ftill, he having already neither foregiven nor foregone any 
thing thereby unto them, but having received fomething from 
them. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

He is a great adventurer, faid he, 

That hath his fword through hard affay forgone ; 

And now hath vowed, ’till he avenged be 
Of thatdefpite, never to wearen none. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Special reafon oftentimes caufeth the will to prefer one good 
thing before another; toleave one for another’s fake, to fore¬ 
go meaner for the attainment of higher degrees. Hooker, b. v. 

Muft I then leave you? Muft I needs forgo 
So good, fo noble, and fo true a maftcr ? Shakef. H. VIII. 

Let us not forgo 

That for a trifle which was bought with blood. Shakefpeare. 

How can I live without thee ! ho ve forego 
Thy fwcet converfe, and love fo dearly join’d, 

1 o live again in thefe wild woods forlorn ! Milt. Pa. Lof. 
1 his argument might prevail with you to forego a little 
of your repofe for the publick benefit. Dryd. Juv. Dcdic. 

What they have enjoyed with great pleafure at one time, 
has proved infipid or naufeous at another; and therefore they 
fee nothing in it, for which they fhould forego a prefent enjoy¬ 
ment. Locke. 

2 . To go before; to be paft. [from fere and go.] 

By our remembrances of days foregone. 

Such were our faults : O! then we thought them not. Sbak. 
It is to be underftood of Cain, that many years foregone, 
and when his people were increafed, he built the city of 
Enoch. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Left what has been faid of the differences between true and 
apparent colours be interpreted in too unlimited a fenfc, refleCl 
upon the two foregoing objcClions. Boyle on Co'ours. 

This foregoing remark gives the reafon why imitation 
pleafes. Dryden’s Dufiefnoy. 

I was feated in my elbow-chair, where I had indulged the 
foregoing fpeculations, with my lamp burning by me as ufual. 

Addifon's' Spectator, N°. 46;. 
In the foregoing part of this work 1 promifed further proofs. 

Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

3. To lofe^ 

This is the very ccftafy of love, 

Whofe violent property forgoes itfelf, 

And leads the will to dcip’ratc undertakings. Sbak. Hamid. 

Fo'recoer. n.f. [from forego.] Anceftor; progenitor. 

Honours beft thrive, 

When rather from our ads we them derive 

Than our foregoers. Shakefpeare's All's well that ends well. 

Fo'itEGROUNOf 
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Foreground, n.f. [fire ai«l gr-.unj.] The pari of the fold 
or expanfe of a piClure which feems to lie before the figures. 

All a°Tee that white can fubfift on the foreground of the 
pi&urc :°the queftion therefore is to know, if it can equally 
be placed upon that which is backward, the light being um- 
verlal, and the figures fuppofed in an open field. Dryden. 

For eh AN d. n.f. [ fore and band.] 

1 . The part of a horfe which is before the rider. 

2. The chief part. 

The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the forehand of our hoft. Shakefpeare. 

Fo'rehand. adj. A thing done too foon. 

You’ll fay {he did embrace me as a hufband. 

And fo extenuate the forehand fin. Shakefpeare. 

Forehanded, n.f. [from fore and hand.] 

1. Early; timely. ... 

If by thus doing you have not fccured your time by an early 
and forehanded care, yet be fure, by a timely diligence, to re¬ 
deem the time. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. Formed in the foreparts. 

Bauble, do you call him ? He’s a fubftantial true-bred beaft, 
bravely forehanded: mark but the cleannefs of his Ihapes too. 

Dryden's Don Scbajlian. 

Fo'rehead. n.f. [fore and head.] 

1. That part of the face which reaches from the eyes upward 
to the hair. 

The breaft of Hecuba, 

When {he did fucklc Hedlor, look’d not lovelier 
Than Hedtor’s forehead, when it fpit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Some angel copy’d, while 1 flept, each grace, 

And molded ev’ry feature from my face: 

Such majefty does from her forehead rife. 

Her cheeks fuch blufhes caft, fuch rays her eyes. Dryden. 

2. Impudence; confidence; affurance; audacioufncfs; au¬ 
dacity. 

A man of confidence prefleth forward upon every appear¬ 
ance of advantage, and thinks nothing above bis manage¬ 
ment or his merit: where his force is too feeble, he prevails 
by dint of impudence : thefe men of forehead are magnificent 
in promifes, and infallible in their preferiptions. Collier. 

I would fain know to what branch of the legiflaturc they 
can have the forehead to apply. Swift's Presbyterian Plea. 

Foreho'lding. n. f. [fore and hold.] Predictions; ominous 
accounts; fuperftitiousprognoftications. 

How are fuperftitious men hagged out of their wits with 
the fancy of omens, foreholdings, and old wives tales ! L'Eflr. 

FO'RKIGN. adj. [forain, French; forano, Spantfh, from for is, 
Latin.J 

1. Not of this country; not domeftick. 

Your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difeontented fteps in foreign foil, 

This fair alliance quickly {ball call home. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
The learned correspondence you hold in foreign parts. Milt. 
The pofxtions are fo far from being new, that they are 
commonly to be met with in both ancient and modern, domef¬ 
tick and foreign writers. Atterbury's Serrn. Pref 

The parties and divifions amongft us may feveral ways 

. bring deftrudlion upon our country, at the fame time that our 
united force would fecure us againft all the attempts of a 
foreign enemy. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 34 . 

2. Alien ; remote; not allied; not belonging; without relation. 
It is often ufed with to ; but more properly with from. 

I muft difl’emble, 

And fpeak a language foreign to my heart. Addifon's Cato. 
rame is a good fo wholly foreign to our natures, that we 
have no faculty in the foul adapted to it, nor any organ in the 
body to relifti it, placed out of the poffibility of fruition. Addif 
I his defign is not foreign from fome people’s thoughts. 

P Swift on the Sacramental Teft. 

3. Excluded; not admitted; held at a diftance. 

I hey will not ftick to fay you envied him ; 

And fearing he would rife, he was fo virtuous, 

Kept him a foreign man ftill; which fo griev’d him, 

1 hat he ran mad and died. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII 

4 . [In law.] A foreign plea, plantum forinfeeum ; as being a plea 

out of the proper court of juftice. 6 ^ 

5- Extraneous; adventitious in general. 

There are who, fondly ftudious of increafe, 

Rich/ra^fl mold in their ill-natur’d land 

Induce. p ,.... 

r °ano E th qNER ' ”' f ' A man that comes from 

another country ; not a native; a ftrangcr. 

Joy is fuch a foreigner, 
bo mere a ftrangcr to my thoughts, I know 

Ta°Z ‘r ir te ; tai - n him - • Denham's Sophy. 

Jo thr, vMtforeigner you give your throne. 

And wrong a friend, a kinfman, and a fon : 

Kelume your ancient care. 

°"ly "«!«* Of England mad. ufc of in punch i 
iffiT brandy, the fu s a r , and the nutmeg,, are 

Addijon 5 Freeholder . 
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Nor could the majefty of the Englifli crown appear in a 
greater luftre, either u foreigners or fu hjcvfts. Swift. 

Fo'reignness. n.f. [from foreign.] Kemotenefs; want of 
relation to fomething. 

Let not the fore'tgnnefs of the fubjeft hinder you from en¬ 
deavouring to fet me right. Locke. 

To Foreima'gine. v. a. [fere and imagine.] To conceive 
or "fancy before proof. 

We are within compafs of a foreimagined poffibility in that 
behalf. Camden's Remains. 

To Forejudge, v.a. [fore and judge.] To judge before¬ 
hand ; to be prepoffeffed. 

To Foreklno'w. v.a. [fore and know.] To have prefcience 
of; to forefee. 

We foreknow that the fun will rife and fet, that all men 
born in the world {hall die again; that after Winter the Spring 
{hall come; after the Spring, Summer and harveft; yet is not 
our foreknowledge the caufe of any of thofe. Raleigh. 

He foreknew John fhould not fuffer a violent death, but go 
into his grave in peace. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 10. 
Calchas the facred feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and the paft, and things to come foreknew. 

Dryden's Iliad. 

Who would the miferies of man foreknow? 

Not knowing, we but {hare our part of w'oe. Dryden. 

Forekno'wable. adj. [from foreknow.] Poffible to be known 
before they happen. 

It is certainly foreknowable what they will do in fuch and 
fuel) circumftances. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Forekno'wledge. n.f. [fore and knowledge.] Prefcience; 
knowledge of that which has not yet happened. 

Our being in Chrift by eternal foreknowledge, faveth us not 
without our aftual and real adoption into the fellowlhip of 
his faints in this prefent world. Hooker, b. v. f. 56. 

I told him you was afleep: he feems to have a foreknowledge 
of thar too, and therefore chufes to fpeak with you. Shakefp. 

If I foreknew. 

Foreknowledge bad no influence on their fault. 

Which had no lefs prov’d certain unforeknown. Milton. 

I hope the foreknowledge you had of my efteem for you, is 
the reafon that you do not diflike my letters. Pope. 

Fo'reland. n.f. [fore and land.] A promontory; headland; 
high land jutting into the fea; a cape. 

As when a fhip, by fkilful fteerfman wrought. 

Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 

Veers oft, as oft fo fteers, and fhifts her fails. Milt. P. L. 

ToForela'y. v.a. [fore and lay.] To lay wait for; to Ln- 
trap by ambulh. 

A ferpent Ihoots his fting at unaware; 

An ambulh’d thief forelays a traveller : 

The man lies murder’d, while the thief and fnake. 

One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. Dryden. 

To Foreli'f r. v.a. [fore and lift ] To raife aloft any ante¬ 
rior part. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 

Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled breaft; 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs. 

As for great joy of his new comen gueft. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Fo'relock. n.f. [ fore and lock ] The hair that grows from 
the forepart of the head. 

Tell her the joyous time will not be ftaid, 

Unlefs Ihe do him by the forelock take. Spenfer, Sonnet 70. 

Hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hunz, 

Cluft’ring, but not beneath his fhoulders 'broad. Milton. 

Zeal and duty are not flow', 

But on occafion’s forelock watchful wait. Milt. Parad. Rea. 
Time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind, figni- 
fying thereby that we muft take time by the forelock ; for, 
when it is once paft, there is no recalling it. Swift. 

Foreman, n.f. [fore and man.] The firft or chief perfon. 
He is a very fenfible man, Ihoots flying, and has been 
feveral times foreman of the petty jury. AddiJ'on's Spe£1atcr. 

r oreme'ntioned. adj. [fore and mentioned.] Mentioned or 
recited before. It is oblerveablc that many participles are 
compounded with fore, w'hofe verbs have no fuch compofi- 
tion. ^ 

Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken notice of the 
forement.oned figure on the pillar. Mdifon on Italy. 

Foremost, adj. [fro mfore.] > 

1. Firft in place. 

Our women in the foremofi ranks appear; 

fi K h , t ,’, and L mect y° ur mift refs there. Dry deb. 

* , d ! what > bold Sempronius, * 

A? h !° ke / oremo ^ through the crowd of patriots. 

As with a hurricane of zeal tranfported, 

a. “ mad " crs! Cm. 

J^ eC ” Cre fCt an ! 0n S the /™/ ? «nks of fame, for great 
Stcm p r pt ’ and great tbrcc to P erf orm what they did 
-t*l t • 1 Sidney, b. n. 

J hele ride foremofi in the field. 

As they the foremofi rank of honour held. Dryden. 
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FoRENA'med. adj. [fore and name ] Nominated before. 

And filch are fure ones, 

As Curius, and the forename! Lentulus. Ben. Johnf Cat!!. 
Fo'renoon. n.f. [fire and noon ] The time of day reckoned 
from the middle point, between the dawn and the meridian, 
to the meridian : oppofed to afternoon 

The manner was, that the forenoon they fhould run at tilt, 
the afternoon in a broad field in manner of a battle,’till either 
the ft rangers or the country knights won the field. Sidney. 

Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a temporary thea¬ 
tre, confifting of two parts turning on hinges, according to 
the pofition of the fun, for the conveniency of forenoon s and 
afternoon’s diverfion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Foreno'tice. n.f. [fire and notice .] Information of an 
event before it happens. 

So ftrange a revolution never happens in poetry, but either 
heaven or earth gives fome fore notice ot it. Rymet s T? age die i. 
Fore'nsick. adj. [firenfis , Latin.] Belonging to courts of 
judicature. 

Perfon is ssforcnfick term, appropriating actions and their 
merit; and fo belongs only to intelligent agents, capable of a 
law, and happinefs and mifery. This perfonality extends it- 
felf beyond prefent exiftence to what is paft, only by confci- 
oufnefs. Lode. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their fpeeches before the proper judges in 
matters of property, or in criminal cafes: thence all forts of 
deputations in courts of juftice, where feveral perfons make 
their diftin£t fpeeches, may come under the name of fo- 
renfick difpute . Wats's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Foreorda'in. v. a. [fire and ordain.] To predeftinate; 
to predetermine; to preordain. 

The church can difeharge, in manner convenient, a work 
of fo great importance; by fit tor darning fome fhort collect 
wherein briefly to mention thanks. Hooker , b. v. 

Fo'repakt. n.f. [fore and part.~\ The anteriour part. 

Had it been fo raifed, it would deprive us of the fun’s 
light all the forepart of the day. Raleigh's Hifl. of the JVorld. 

The ribs have no cavity in them, and towards the forepart 
or breaft are broad and thin, to bend and give way without 
danger of fradlure. Fay on *he Creation. 

Forepa'st. adj [fore and pajl.] Paft before a certain time. 
Now ceafe, ye damfels, your delights forepaft ; 

Enough it is that all the day is your’s. Spenfirs Epithalam. 

My for epnjl proofs, howe’er the matter fall, 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 

Having vainly fear’d too little. Shake [peart. 

Such is the treaty which he negotiates with us, an offer and 
tender of a reconciliation, an adt of oblivion, of all forepaft 
fins, and of a new covenant. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Foreposse'ssed. adj. [fore and pofftfi .] Preoccupied; pre- 
► poffcfled; pre-engaged. • . 

The teftimony either of the ancient fathers, or of other 
claflical divines, may be clearly* and abundantly anfwered, 
to the latisfa&ion of any rational man, not extremely 
forepoffijfid with prejudice. Sander fin's Judgment. 

Fo'rerank. n.f. [fire and rank.] Firft rank ; front. 

Yet leave our coufin Catharine here with us; 

She is our capital demand, compris’d 
Within the forerank of our articles. Shakcf. Henry V. 
Forereci'ted. adj. [fire and recite.] Mentioned or enume¬ 
rated before. 

Bid him recount 

The forcreciud pradices, whereof , 

Wc cannot feel too little, hear too much. Shak. Hen. VIJI. 
To Foreru'n. v. a [fore and run.] 

x. To come before as an earneft of fomething following; to in¬ 
troduce as an harbinger. 

Againft ill chances men are ever merry 5 
But heavinefs foreruns the good event- Shakef Henry IV. 
The fun 

Was fet, and twilight from the Eaft came on. 

Forerunning night. Milton's Paradifi Lofl, b. vu. 

She bids me hope : oh heav’ns, fhe pities me ! 

And pity ftill foreruns approaching love, 

As lightning does the thunder. Dry den s Spantjh Fryar. 

■2. To precede; to have the ftart of. 

I heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if not fore- 
run, all that is or will be praclifed in London. Graunt. 
Foreru'nner. n.f. [from forerun.] 

i. An harbinger; a meffenger fent before to give notice of the 
approach of thofe that follow. 

The fix ftrangers feek for you, madam, to take their leave ; 
and there is a forerunner come from a feventh, the prince of 
Morocco. Sbakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

A cock was facrificed as the forerunner of day and the fun, 
thereby acknowledging the light of life to be derived from 
the divine bounty, the daughter of providence. StiUingfeet. 
My elder brothers, my forerunners^ came. 

Rough draughts of nature, ill defign’d, and lame: 


Sbakefpeare's Cymbelinc. 
To fee beforehand; to fee 


Dryden's ALn. 
To lhame; to 
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Blown off, like bloffoms, never made to bear; 

’Till I came finilh’d, her laft labour’d care. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Already opera prepares the way, 

The fure forerunner of her gentle fway. Pope’s Dunciad. 

2 . A prognoftick; a fign forelhowing any thing. 

OEve! fome further change awaits us nigh. 

Which heav’n, by thefe mute figns in nature, fhews 
Forerunners of his purpofe. Miltons Paradije Lojl , b. xi. 
Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually the forerunner 
of death. South’s Sermons. 

The keeping infenfiblc perfpiration up in due meafure is the 
caufe as well as fign of health, and the leaft deviation from 
that due quantity, the certain forerunner of a difeafe. Arbuthn. 

To Foresa'v. v. a. [fire and Jay.] To predict; to prophefy; 
to foretell. 

Let ordinance 
Come as the gods forefay it. 

To Forese'e. ii. a. [fore and fie.] - - , - 

what has not yet happened; to have prefcience; to fore¬ 
know. 

With Cupid fhe forefees and goes god Vulcan’s pace. Sidney. 

The firft of them could things to come forefee 
The next, could of things prefent beft advife; 

The third, things paft coilld keep in memory. Fairy Qiicen. 

If there be any thing firefien that is not ufual, be armed 
for it by any hearty though a fhort prayer, and an earneft re- 
folution beforehand, and then watch when it comes. Baylor. 

At h s forefien approach, already quake 
The Calpian kingdoms and Meotian lake : 

Their feers behold the tempeft from afar. 

And threat’nfrig oracles denounce the war. 

To Foresha'me. v. a. [fir and Jhame.] 
bring reproach upon. 

Oil bill, firefiaming 

. Thofe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument. Sbakcjpearc's Cjmbehne. 

ToFo'reshew. v. a [See Foreshow.] 

Fo'reship. n.f. [fore and Jhip. ] The anteriour part of the 
fhip. 

The fhipmen would have caft anchors out of the fort- 

fhip. del* xxvii. 30. 

To Foresho'rten. v. a. [fire and Jhorten.] To fhorten 
figures for the fake of fhewing thofe behind. 

The greateft parts of the body ought to appear foremoft; 
and he forbids the forcjbortcnings , becaufe they make the parts 
appear little. Dryden’s Dujrejnoy. 

ToFoResho'w. v. a. [fire and Jhow.] 

1, To difeover before it happens; toprcdidl; to prognoflicate. 

Chrift had called him to be a witnefs of his death, and re- 
furreftion from the dead, according to that which the prophets 
and Mofes had firc/bowed. Hooker, b. iii. f. 8. 

Next, like Aurora, Spenfcr rofe, 

Whofe purple blufh the day forcjhow:. Denham. 

You chofe to withdraw yourfelf from publick bufinefs, 
when the face of heaven grew troubled, and the frequent 
fhifting of the wind firejhowed a ftorm. Dryden. 

2. To reprefent before it comes. 

What elfe is the law but the gofpel firejhowed? What 
other the gofpel than the law fulfilled ? Hooker, b. v. 

Fo'resight. n.f. [fire and fight] 

1. Prefcience; prognoftication ; foreknowledge. The accent 
anciently on the laft fyllable. 

Let Eve, for I have drench’d her eyes. 

Here fleep below ; while thou to firefight wak’ft; 

As once thou flept’ft, whilft Ihe to life was form’d. Milan. 

2. Provident care of futurity. 

He had a Iharp firefight, and working wit, 

That never idle was, ne once could reft a whit. Far. 

In matters of arms he was both Ikilful and induftrious, and 
as well in firefight as refolution prefent and great. Hayward. 

Difficulties and temptations will more eafily be born or 
avoided, if with prudent firefight we arm ourfelves againtt 
them. Rogers's Sermons. 

Foresi'ghtful. adj. [firfight and full.] Prcfcicnt; pro- 
vident. , 

Death gave him no fuch pangs as the firefightful care t 
had of his filly fucceffor. _ Sidney, b. >'• 

ToFoRESi'GNlFY. v. a. [fire and fignify.] To betoken w- 
forehand; to forefhow; to typify. 

Difcoveries of Chrift already prefent, whofe rut.ir 
coming the Pfalms did but firefignify. Hofker, b. • • 

Yet as being paft times noxious, where they light 
On man, bcaft, plant, wafleful and turbulent, 

They oft firefignify, and threaten ill. Milton's Par. Keg- 
Fo'reskik. n.f. [fire and fkin.] The prepuce. 

Their own hand 

An hundred of the faithlefs foe fhall flay, 

And for a dow’r their hundred forefkins pay, 

Be Michel thy reward. Cowley s Davideii- 

Fo'reskirt. n.f. [ fire and fiirt.] The pendulous or 00 
part of the coat before. A thousand 
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A thoufand pounds a year for pure rcfpe«ft! 

No other obligation ? 

That promiles more thoufands: honour’s train 
Is longer than his forefkirt. Shake,;care’s Henry VIIL 

To Foresla'ck. v. a. [fre and flack.] To lugledt by idle- 
nefs. 

It is a great pity that fo good an opportunity was omitted, 
and fo happy an occafioii foref.aeked, that might have been the 
eternal good of the land. Spenfirs State of Ireland. 

ToForeslo'w. v. a [fre 2nd flow.] 

1. To delay; to hinder; to impede; to obflruft. 

No ftream, no wood, no mountain could fireflow 
Their hafty pace. Fairfax , b. i. 

Now the illuftriovis nymph return’d again, 

Brings every grace triumphant in her train : 

The wond’i ing Nereids, though they rais’d no ftorm, 
Fcrtjlow’d her paflage, to behold her form. Dryden. 

2. Toncgle£l; to omit. 

When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king knowing 
well that it ftood him upon, by how much the more he had 
hitheito protradted the time in not encountering them, by fo 
much the fooncr to dilpatch with them, that it might appear 
to have been nocoldnefs in firejlowing, but wifdom in chufing 
his time, refolved with fpeed to allail them. Bacons Hen. VII. 
Chremes, how many fifhers do you know 
That rule their boats and ufe their nets aright. 

That neither wind, nor time, nor tide fireflow? 

Sonic fuch have been : but, ah! by tempefts fpite 
Their boats are loft; while we may fit and moan 
That few were fuch, and now thefe few arc none. P. Fields. 
ToForeslo'w. v.n. To be dilatory ; to loiter. 

This may plant courage in their quailing breafts, 

For yet is hope of life and victory : 

For,flow no longer, make we hence amain. Shak. Hen. VI. 
To Forespe'ak. v.n. [fore and fpeak] 

1. To predidl; to forefav; to forefhow ; to foretell. 

Old Godfrey of Winctieftcr, thinketh no ominous forefteakino 

„ Camden's Remains. 

2 . 1 o forbid. 

Thou ha fkforefpoke my being in thefe wars. 

And fay’ll it fs not fit. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Forespe'nt. adj. [fore 2nd fpent.] F 

1. Wafted; tired; fpent. 

After him came fpurring hard 

2 Fwcf”p^ft alm0ft / cr ^^ with tyeed. Shak. Henry IV. 

IS v 0t CviI ] ' fc fi”fp™t * Fairy Queen, b. i. 

You mail find his vanities forejpent , 

Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus, 

3 . whh 1 ““ of f °"y- ***>■»». v. 

We muft receive him 
According to the honour of his fender- 
And towards himfclf, hisgoodnefs forejpent on us, 
vv e muft extend our notice. 

ForE$ r u'r r er. n.f. [fere and fpur.] One that rides btfo!T’ 

A day m April never came fo fweet, 

To (how how coftly Summer was at hand 

FO'RKT^f Y r rY 7 l* bcf ? re his l0rd ’ * Sbaiefpeare. 

, a S ‘ J \ ■ [ rench 5 f ore J ia ' kalian.] ' 

A R W,ld uncu |tivated tradl of ground, with wood‘d 

Macbeth lhall never vanquiftv’d be, untif^’ * V ' ^ +h ’ 
^rcat Birnam-wood to Dunlinane’s high hill 
bhall come againft him. 

■-Fhat will never be • 

‘W. for hi, pfatre • wtcJ Sh'Lv ' “ of ,h= 

w ‘th irremovcablc marks and m I 6 roun ^ is bounded 

or chafe, and w rhTreat’covo^ r"' l> ' afc "'""v 
ror,l Kp ^nll 7 JZhtV? for f-ccour and 
there are certain particular laws The’’ Vm ‘ vcnifon » 
forefU ls tlljs . t h e kimr fends „ 1 • h n,anncr making 

Jroad feal G f England^ direfled f ’' 5 COmmifllon » under the 
for viewing, ZST* 

has a mind to afforeft: whkh retnr.wT " g 'h'P la “ that he 

’ ' hc fpceiaMtccncej’aftcTwhich^he 


FOR 

appoints ordinances, laws, and officers for the prefervatioh 
of the vert and venifon ; and this becomes a foreft by matter 
of record. The properties of a foreft are thefe: a foreft, as 
it is ftrictly taken, cannot be in the hands of any but the king, 
who hath power to grant commiflion to a juftice in eyre for 
the foreft ; the courts; the officers for preferving the vert and 
venifon, as the juftices of the foreft, the warden or keeper, 
the verders, the forefters, agiftors, regarders, bailiffs, and 
beadles. The chief property of a foreft is the fuainmotc, 
which is no lefs.incident to it than the court of pyppowders 
to a fair. Cow el. 

To Forestall, v. a. [ poj-.ep^Han, Saxon] 

1. To anticipate; to take up beforehand. 

If thou be mafter-gunner, fpend not all 
That thou can’ll fpeak at once; but hufband it, 

And give men turns of fpeech : do not for,flail 
By lavilhnefs thine own and others wit. 

As if thou mad’ft thy will. Hcrlert. 

What need a man fireflall his date of grief, 

And run to meet what he would moft avoid. Milton, 

2. To hinder by preoccupation or prevention. 

And though good luck prolonged hath thy date, 

Yet death then v> oul.i ihe like mifhap forejlall. Fairy 9 ucen. 

What’s in prayer, but this twofold force 
To be firtjtuUed e’re we come to fall. 

Or pardon’d being down. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

May 

This night^ forejlall him of the coming day. Shak. Cymbeline. 
But for my tears, 

I had fore/lail’d this dear and deep rebuke, 

Ere you with grief had fpoke. Sbakefpeare’s Henry ,V. 

If thou covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 

^ °^f° reJ J all ‘ d - Milton's Paradifi Lofl, b. x. 

1 will not forejlall your judgment of the reft. JW 

3. 1 o feize or gain poffeffion of before another ; to buy before 
another in order to raife the price. 

He bold fpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 

Abandon this for ejlailed place at erft, 

For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. Fai y Queen 
Foresta ller. n.f [from forejlall.] One that antic ipa^ 
the market; one that purchafes before others to raife the 

Commodities, good or bad, the workman muft take at his 
mailer s rate, or fit ftill and ftarve; whilft, by this means, this 
new fort of ingroffors or firejlallers having the feeding and 

!Sfp3L“S ro “ 8b<Xi, ' 0f W " kmen ’ fet friciyipon 

Forestbo'rn. adj. [firefl and born.] Born in a wild. 

1 his boy is f reft born. 

And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 

i . An officer of the foreft. , J J J 

Forejler, my friend, where is the bufh. 

I hat wc may Hand and play the murtherer in? 


2, An inhabitant of the wild countfy P '“' 

Fo'a eswart. Yt iJS W /OT "***’ J 

M>fo and Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat melters wrro 
garments ^ 6 ^ ° f thcir b ° dieS ° Ut of the ™ of their 
To Foreta'ste. v . ,7. [fire and tafle 1 k 

'• ha ^ e an * c P aft of; to have prefcience of. 

2. I o tafte before another. 

Perhaps the faft 

Is not fo heinous now, firetajled fruit. 

Profan d firft by the ferpent, by him firft 

**SS5» rti““ f - — 

»nd the earneft 

ToFoaETE'et. .... [fare and tr//.l ‘ Sermam. 

1. Fo predift; to prophefy. 

What art thou, whofe heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful ftory hanging on thy tongue ? Sbai 
_ 1 found 

The new-created world, which fame in heaven 
Long had foretold. Mi f J’ ,P rr r „ 

Air • , . ! on s Far <*dife Loft , b. x. 
tit >1 . . Mercia s 

From point p, h ;: "'fie'; 1 " tJf 11 ’ D , 

Hea.en feal d^my word,, and you tht/deedTbehold. Far, 

2. To 


• H.Vl 
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FOR 

Jt. To foretoken; to foiefhow. 

To Forete'lI. v. n. 7 'o utter prophecy. 

All the prophets from Samuel, and thofc that follow after, 
have likewife foretold of thefe days. Afts iii. 24. 

Foretf/ller. n.f. [from foretell.] Predictor ; forelhowcr. 

Others are propofed, not that the foretold events fhould be 
known; but that the accomplifhment that expounds them 
may evince, that the foreteller of them was able to forefee 
thee. Boyle on Colours. 

To Forethi'nk. v. a. [ fore and think.'] To anticipate in 
the mind; to have prefcience of. 

The foul of every man 

Prophetically does forethink thy fall. Shakef. Henry IV. 

I do pray to thee, 

Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 

Forethought by heav’n. Sbakefpeare’s King John. 

Adam could not be ignorant of the punifliincnts due to 
neglect and difobediencc; and felt, by the proof thereof, in 
hin.felf another terror than he had forethought, or could ima¬ 
gine. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the lFor Id. 

Friday, the fatal day ! when next it came. 

Her foul forethought the fiend would change his game. Dryd. 

To Forethi'nk. v. n. To contrive beforehand. 

With this you blot my name, and clear your own; 

And what’s my frenzy will be call’d my crime : 

What then is thine ? Thou cool deliberate villain ! 

Thou wife, forethinking , weighing politician ! Smith. 

Foretho'ught. n.f [from f rethink.] 

1. Prefcience; anticipation. 

He that is undone, is equally undone, whether it be by fpite- 
fulncfs of forethought, or by the folly of overfight, or evil 
counfel. L'EJlrange. 

2. Provident care. 

To Foreto'ken. v. a. [fore and token.] To forefhow ; to 
prognofiicate as a fign. 

The king from Ireland haftes; but did no good; 

Whilft ftrange prodigious figns foretoken blood. Daniel. 

Foreto'ken. n.f [ from the verb. J Prevenient fign; prog- 
noftick. 

It may prove fome ominous foretoken of misfortune. Sidney. 

They mifliked nothing more in king Edward the Confeffor, 
than that he was Frenchified; and accounted the defire of 
foreign language then to be a foretoken of bringing in of fo¬ 
reign powers, which indeed happened. Camden’s Remains. 

Foreto'oth. n.f. [fore and tooth.] The tooth in the ante¬ 
rior part of the mouth ; the incifor. 

The foreteeth fhould be formed broad, and with a thin fharp 
edge like chizzles. Ray orl the Creation. 

Fo'retop. n.f. [fore and top.] That part of a woman’s head- 
drefs that is forward, or the top of a periwig. 

So may your hats your foretops never prefs. 

Untouch’d your ribbons, facred be your drefs. Dryden. 

Forevou'ched. part, [fore and vouch.] Affirmed before; 
formerly told. 

Sure her offence 

Mud be of fuch unnatural degree, 

That monfters it; or your forevouch’d affeflion 

Fall’n into taint. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Fo'reward. n.f. [fore and ward.] 1 he van ; the front. 

‘ irehed i ’ ” ' " *“ 


They that marched in the foreword were all mighty men. 

1 Mac. ix. 11. 

To Forewa'rn. v.a. [fore and warn.] 

1. To admonifh beforehand. 

I will forewarn you whom you {hall fear: fear him which, 
after he bath killed, hath power to call into hell. Lu. xii. 5. 
To inform previoufly of any future event. 

Divine interpreter, by favour fent 
Down from the empyrean, to forewarn 
Us timely of what might elfe have been our lofs 
Unknown. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 

3. To caution againft any thing beforehand. 

Well I will arm me, being thus forewarn'd. Shak.H.Vl. 
Thy pride, 

And wand’ring vanity, when lead was fafe. 

Rejected my f rewarning, and difdain’d 
Not to be trufted. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Tho’ Phcebus had forewarned him of finging wars, vet the 
fcarch of nature was free. Dryd. Virg. Dedic. to Ld. Clifford. 
Young Chorrebus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair Caffandra’s bed, 

Had lately brought his troops to Priam’s aid; 

Forewarn’d in vain by the prophetick maid. Dryden s /.F.n . 
To Forewa'ste. v.a. [fere and wajle.] To defolate; to 
deftroy. Out of ufe. 

Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage, 

Forewajled all, until Gemifla gent 

Perfuadcd him to ceafe. Fairy Queen, b. u. 

High time ’gan it wex for Una fair. 

To think of thofc her captive parents dear. 

And their forewajled kingdom to repair. Fairy Queen , b. 1. 


FOR 

To FokEwTsh. pail, [ fere and wifi.] To defire beforehand. 
The wifer fort tsated not to do what in them lay, to pro¬ 
cure that the good commonly forewijhed might in time come 
to effect. Knells's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Forewo'rn. part, [fore and worn, from wear.] Worn out- 
wafted by time or ufe. 

Neither the light was enough to read the words, and the 
ink was already forewarn, and in many places blotted. Sidney. 

FORFEIT, n.f [forfait, French ; jforf'ed, Welfli.] 

1. Something loft by the commiffion of a crime; femething 
paid for expiation of a crime ; a fine; a muldt. 

Thy Handers I forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits. Shah. Meafure for Meaficre, 

Th’ execution leave to high di.pofal, 

And let another hand, not thine, exa£t 

Thy penal fofeit from thyfelf. Milton’s Agonijles , /. 506. 

Tny life, Melantius! I am come to take, 

Of which foul treafon does a forfeit make. Wallet. 

2. A perfon obnoxious to punifhment; one whofe life is for¬ 
feited by his offence. Now obfolete. 

Your brother is a f rfeit of the law, 

And you but wafte your words. Shak. Mcaf for Meafure. 
Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, is ho 
greater forfeit to the law than Angelo, who hath fentenced 
him. Shakcjpcarc's Meafure for Meafure. 

ToFo'rfeit. v.a. [from the noun.] To lofe by fome breach 
of condition; to lofe by fomc offence. 

If then a man, on light conditions, gain 
A great eftate to him, and his, for ever ; 

If wilfully he forfeit it again, 

Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver? Davies. 
Men difpleafed God, and confcquently foifelted all right to 
happinefs. Boyle. 

A father cannot alien the power he has over his child : he 
may perhaps to fome degrees forfeit it, but cannot transfer 
it. Locke. 

Fo'rfeit. participial adj. [from the verb.] Liable to penal 
feizure; alienated by a crime; loft either as to the right 
or poffeffion, by breach of conditions. 

All the fouls that are, were forfeit once ; 

And he that might the ’vantage beft have took. 

Found out the remedy. Shakejp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Beg that thou may’ll have leave to hang thyfelf; 

And yet, thy wealth bdmt, forfeit to the ftate, 

Thou haft not left the value of a cord. Shakrfptare. 

This now fencelcfs world. 

Forfeit to death. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. /. 303. 

Straight all his hopes exhal’d in empty fmoke. 

And his long toils were forfeit for a look. Dryd. Virg. Gear. 

Mcthought with wond’rous eafe he fwallow’d down 
His forfeit honour, to betray the town. J ryd. Indian Err.p. 

How the murd'rer paid his fofeit breath; 

What lands fo diftant from that feene of death. 

But trembling heard the fame ! Pope's Odyffty , b. iii. 

Fo'RFEITABIE. adj. [from fofeit.] Poffdled on conditions, 
by die breach of which any thing niay be loft. 

Forfeiture, n.f. [ forfeiture, French, from forfeit.] 

1. The a<Sl of forfeiting; the punifhment dilchargcd by lofs of 
fomething poffeffed. 

2. 1 he thing forfeited ; a mul£l; a fine. 

The court is as well a Chancery to fave and debar for¬ 
feitures , as a court of common law to decide rights; and there 
would be work enough in Germany and Italy, if Imperial 
forfeitures fhould go for good titles. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Ancient privileges and afls of grace indulged by former 
kings, muft not, without high reafon, be revoked byj their 
fucceflbrs; nor forfeitures be exacted violently, nor penal 
laws urged rigoroufly. Taylor's Rule of living hoi). 

He fairly abdicates his throne, 

He has a forfeiture incurr'd. Swift. 

ToForfe'nd. v.a. To prevent; to forbid. Hanuur. 

Forga've. The preterite of forgive. 

FORGE, n.f. [forge, French.] 

1. The place where iron is beaten into form. In common lan¬ 
guage we ufe forge for large work, and Jmithy for finali; but 
in books the diftinflion is not kept. 

Now behold. 

In the quick forge and working-houfe of thought, 

How London doth pour out her citizens. Shak. Henry * • 

In other part flood one who at the frge 
Labouring, two maffy clods of iron and brafs 
Had melted. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

Th’ o’er-labour’d Cyclop from his tafk retires, 

Th’ ./Eolian forge exhaufted of its fires. Pope's Statius. 

2 . Any place where any thing is made or fhaped. 

From no other forge hath proceeded a ftrange conceit, tna 
to ferve God with any let form of common prayer is fapej 
ftitious. Hooker, b. v. f *<>• 

To Forge, v.a. [ forger , old French.] 

1. 'I'o form by the hammer; to beat into fliape. 

The queen of martials, ^ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lam 


And Mars himfclf conduced them; both which being 
frg'd of gold, 

Muft needs have golden furniture. Chapman's Had, b. xvin. 

Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you’ll find 
In leagues offenfive and defenfive join’d ; 

But lavvlefs man the anvil dares profane. 

And forge that fteel by which a man is flain. 

Which earth at firft for plough-fhares did afford, 

Nor yet the fmith had learn’d to form a fwoid. Tate's Juv. 
i. To make by any means. 

He was a kind of nothing, titlelefs, 

’Till he had forg'd himfelt a name i’ th’ fire 
Of burning Rome. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

His heart’s his mouth : 

What his breaft forges , that his tongue muft vent. Shakefp. 
Thofe few names that the ichools forged, and put into the 
mouths of their fcholars, could never yet get admittance into 
common ufe, or obtain the licence of publick approba¬ 
tion. Locke. 

3. To counterfeit; to falfify. 

Were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands : 

My more having would be as fauce 
To make me hunger more, that I fhould forge 
Quarrels unjuft againft the good and loyal, 

Deftroyingthcm for wealth. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Fo'rger. n.f. [from forge.] 

1. One who makes or forms. 

2. One who counterfeits any thing; a falfifier. 

As in ftealing, if there were no receivers there would be no 
thieves; fo in flander, if there were fewer fpreaders there 
would be fewer forgers of libels. Government of the Tongue. 

No forger of lyes willing : y and wittingly furnilhes out the 
means of his own detection. Wejl on the Refurreftion. 

Fo'rger v. n.f [from forge.] The crime of falfification. 

Has your king married the lady Gray ? 

And now, to footh your forgery and his. 

Sends me a paper to perfuade me patience. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
Nothing could have been eafier than for the Jews, the ene¬ 
mies of Jefus Chrift, to have difproved thefe fa£ls, had they 
been falfe, to have fhewn their falfhood, and to have convicted 
them of forgery. Stephens's Sermons. 

A forgery, in fetting a falfe name to a writing, which may 
prejudice another’s fortune, the law punifhes with the lofs of 
cars; but has inflidted no adequate penalty for doing the fame 
thing in print, though books fold under a fallc name are fo 
many forgeries. Swift. 

2. Smith’s work; fabrication; the adt of the forge. 

He ran on embattl’d armies clad in iron, 

And weaponlefs himfelf. 

Made arms ridiculous, ufclefs the forgery 
Of brazen fhicld and fpear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Agonijles, l. 179. 

To FORGET, v.a. prefer, forgot ; pom. forgotten, ox forgot. 
[popjjran, Saxon ; vergeten , Dutch.] 

1. I o lofe memory of; to let go from the remembrance. 

That is not frgot 

Which ne er I did remember; to my knowledge, 

I never in my life did look on him. Shakefp. Richard II. 

When I am forgotten, as I fhall be. 

And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Uf nu e muft m< ? rC be hcard ’ Shakef. Henry VIII. 

Oh, my oblivion is a very Anthony, 

And 1 am all forgotten. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not unmindful 
of h,m in thy riches. Eecluf. xxxvii. 6. 

, looner was our deliverance compleated, but we fir pot 
our danger arid our duty. At ter bur/s Sermons. 

Alive, ridiculous; and dead, forgot. pope 

2. Not 10 attend ; to negl&Sh 1 

Can a woman/^r her fucking child ? Yea, they may for- 
get ; yet will I not forget thee. Jf a . 5 . 

1 he mafs of mean forgotten things. Anon 

Force'tful. adj. [fromforget.] 
i- Not retaining the memory of. 

Caufing oblivion ; oblivious. 

But when a thoufand rolling years are paft, 

5 o long their punilhments and penance laft. 

Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compel! d to drink the deep Lethean flood, 

In Vugeforgetful draughts to fteep the cares 

- T na .. p - r paft I ?. bours ’ and their irkfome years. Dryd. /En 
*' Inattentive; negligent; ncglcdlful; carelefs. > 

e j™* forgetful to entertain ftrangers. Hebr x iii 2 

J he queen is comfortlefs, and we forgetful 
0„r long abfcnco. »„„VIir 

Have y°u not love enough to bear with me, 

Mak^ T?* i U ,T ur > which m y m °thcr gave me, 

Makes trot forgetful? Sbakefpeare’s Julius tee far. 


Priori, 


1 , in FaA, a real intereft have. 

Which to my own advantage I would fave; 

And, with the uluai courtier’s trick, intend 
To ferve myfclf, forgetful of my friend. 

Forge'tfulness. n.f. [ from forgetful. ] 
j. Oblivion; cellation to remember; lofs of memory. 

O gentle deep! 

Nature’s foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 

And fteep my fenfes in forgetfwnefs ! Shakefp. Henry IV, 
All birds and teaftS lie hiifh’d ; fleep ftcals away 
The wild defires of men and toils of day; 

And brings, defending through the filent air, 

A fweet J'orgetfulnefs of human care. Pope's Statius , 

2. Negligence; neglect; inattention. 

The church of England is grievoufly charged with forgetful- 
nefs of her duty. Hooker, b. iv. J. 1 3. 

Forge'tter. n.f. [from forget.] 

1. One that forgets. 

2. A carelefs perfon. 

ToFORGI'VE. v.a. [popjipan, Saxon.] 

1. To pardon a perfon ; not to punifh. 

Then heaven forgive him too ! Sbakefpeare's Afacbeth. 

I do befcech your grace for charity; 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid againft me, now forgive me frankly. 

•—Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you. 

As I would be forgiven: I forgive all. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
Slowly provok’d, fhe eafily forgives. Prior. 

2. To pardon a crime. 

The people that dwell therein fLall be forgiven their ini¬ 
quity. Jf. xxxiii. 241 

3. To remit; not to exadt debt or penalty^ 

The lord of that fervant was moved with compaffion, looted 
him, and forgave him the debt. Mat. xviii. 27. 

Forgi'veness. n.f. [popiipennirre, Saxon.] 

1. The aft of forgiving. 

To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiventjfes. Dan , 

2. Pardon of an offender. 

Thou haft promifed repentance and frgivenefs to them that 
have finned againft thee. Prayer of Manajs. 

Exchange frgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet; 

Mine and my father’s death come not on thee. 

Nor thine on me. Sbakefpeare's Hamlel. 

Forgivenefs to the injur’d does belong; 

But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. Dryden. 

3 . Pardon of an offence. 

God has certainly promifed forgivenefs of fin to every one 
who repents. South’s Sermons. 

41 Tendernefs ; willingnefs to pardon. 

Here are introduced more heroick principles of meeknefs, 
forgivenefs, bounty and magnanimity, than all the learning of 
the heathens could invent. ' Sprat's Sermons. 

Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her refemblance here below ; 

And mild forgivenefs intercede 
To flop the coming blow. Dryden . 

5 • Remiffion of a fine or penalty. 

Forgi'ver. n.f. [from forgive.] Ohe who pardons. 

Forgo'tten. \ P art -P a JT- °f firget. Not remembered. 

This fong fhall not be forgotten. Deutr. xxxi. 21, 

Great Strafford ! worthy of that name, though all 
Of thee could be forgdten, but thy fall. Denham. 

The foft ideas of the cheerful note. 

Lightly receiv’d, were eafily forgot. Prior. 

ToForha'il. v.a. [An old word. Probably for forhaul, from 
for and haul.] I’o harrafs; tear ; tormelit. 

All this long talc 

Nought cafeth the care that doth m eforhail. Spenfer’s Pajl. 
FORK. n.f. [furca, Latin; fforcb, Welfh; fourche, French.] 

1. An inftrument divided at the end into two or rtiorc points or 
prongs, ufed on many occafions. 

At Midfummer down with the bremblcs and brakes. 

And after abroad with thy forks and thy fakes. TuJJi Hush. 

The vicar firft, and after him the crew, 

With forks and ftaves the felon to purfue. 

Ran Loll our dog. Dryden's Nun’s Pricjf. 

1 dine with forks that have but two prongs. Swift. 

1 . It is fometimes ufed for the point of an arrow. J 

The bow is bent and drawn : make from the fhaft. 

—Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

The region of my heart. Sbakefpeare's King Lear, 

3. A point of a fork. * 

Several are amazed at the wifdom of the ancients that re- 
prefemed a thunderbolt with three forks, fince nothing coula 
hat e better explained its triple quality of piercing, burning, 

1 oF ork. v. n. [from the noun.] To fho 
corn does out of the ground. 


hoot into blades, as 
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FOR 

The corn beginneth to fori. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Fo'rked. adj. [from fork.] Opening into two or more parts. 
When he was naked he was, for all the world, like a f rked 
radifli, with a head fantaftically carved upon it with a knife 
Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Sometimes we fee a cloud that’s dragonifli, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory. Sbakefpeare. 

Come, {hall we go and kill us venifon? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches goar’d. Shakefp. As you like it. 
He would have fpoke ; 

But hifs for hits return’d, with forked tongue 

To forked tongue. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

Ye dragons, whofe contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 

Change your fierce hilling into joyful fong. 

And praifeyour maker with your forked tongue. Rofcommon. 
Fo'rkedly. adv. [from forked.] In a forked form. 

Fo'r redness. n.f. [from forked.] I he quality of opening 

into two parts. 

Fo'rkhead n. f. [ fork and head ] Point of an arrow. 

It ftizing, no way enter might; 

Put back rebounding, left the forkhead keen, 

Eftfoons it fled away, and might no where be feen. Fa. Qu. 
Fo'rky. adj. [from fork ] Forked; furcated; opening into 
two parts. 

The fmiling infant in his hand {hall take 
The crefted bafilifk and fpecklcd fnake; 

Pleas’d the green luflre of the feales furvey. 

And with their frky tongue and pointlefs fling {hall play. 

Pope's Meffiah. 

FoRLc're. [The pnteritcand participle of the Saxon popleopan, 
in Dutch veriercn.] Dcferted ; forfook; forfaken. 

Such as Diana by the fandy {horc 
Of fwift Eurotas, or on Cynthus’ green. 

Where all the nymphs have her forlore. Fairy Qdeers , b. ii. 

That wretched world he ’gan for to abhor. 

And mortal life ’gan loath, as thing forlore. Fairy Queers. 

Thus fell the trees, with noife the defarts roar; 

The beafts their caves, the birds their nefts forelore. Fairf. 
FORLO'RN. adj. [poplopen, from pojileopan, Saxon; ver¬ 
ier en, Dutch.] 

1. Deferred; deftitute; forfaken; wretched; helplels; foli- 
tary. 

Make them feek for that they wont to fcorn; 

Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn. Hubberd's Tale. 

Tell me, good Hobinol, what gars thee greet ? 

What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweet? 

Or art thou of thy loved lafs forlorne ? Spenfer's Pajlorals. 
In every place was heard the lamentation of women and 
children ; every thing {hewed the heavinefs of the time, and 
feemed as altogether loft and forlorn. Knolles’s Hi/lory. 

How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy fweet converfe, and love fo dearly join’d. 

To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn! Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Their way 

Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear wood ; 

The nodding horrour of whofe {hady brows. 

Threats the forlorn and wand’ring paflengcr. Milton. 

My only ftrength and ftay ! forlorn of thee, 

Whither {hall I betake me, where fubfift! Milt. Par. Lojl. 

I.ike a declining ftatefman, left forlorn 
To his friends pity and purfuers fcorn. Denham. 

The good old man, forlorn of human aid. 

For vengeance to his heav’nly patron pray’d. Dryd. Iliad. 
Philomel laments forlorn. Fenton. 

As fome fad turtle" his loft love deplores. 

Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn ; 

Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn. Pope's Autumn. 
■2. Loft ; defperate. 

What is become of great Aerates’ fon ? 

Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade. 

That hath fo many haughty conquefts won ? 

Is all his force forlorn , and all his glory done ? Fairy Queen. 
3. Small; defpicable : in a ludicrous fenfe. 

He was fo forlorn , that his d.mcnfions to any thick fight 
were invincible. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Forlo rn, n.f. A loft, folitary, forfaken man. 

Henry 

Is of a king become a banilh’J man. 

And forc’d to live in Scotland a forlorn. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2. Forlorn Hope. The foldiers who arc fent firft to the at¬ 
tack, and are therefore doomed to perilh. 

Criticks in plume. 

Who lolling on our foremoft .benches fit. 

And {till charge firft, the true forlorn of wit. Dryden. 

Forlo'rn ness. n.f. [from forlorn .] Deftitution; miiery ; 

folitude. 

Men difpleafed God, and confequently forfeited all right 
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to happinefs; even whilft they complcated the forhrnntfs of 
their condition by the lethargy of not being fen fibre of it. B 0 \l e 

To Fo'rlye. v n. [from for and lye. J To Iyc acrofs. 

Knit with a golden baldric, which frlay 
Athwart her fnowy brcail, and did divide 

Her dainty paps, which, like young fruit in May, 

Now little ’gan to fwell; and being ty’d. 

Through her thin weed, their places only fignify’d. Fa. 

FORM. n.f. [forma, Latin; forme, French.] 

1. 1 he external appearance of any thing; reprefentation• 

fhape. ’ 

Nay, women are frail too. 

-Ay, as theglafles where they view themfclves. 

Which are as ealy broke as they make firms. Skahfpare, 

It flood Hill; but I could not difeern the Jot m thereof. Job, 
Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any change, and 
after it has been divided by corrofive liquors into inviftble 
parts;' yet may presently be precipitated, fo as to appear again 
in its form. Grcw's Cofmol. Sac. 'b. i. 

Matter, as wife logicians fay. 

Cannot without a form fubfift ; 

And form, fay I as well as the)’, 

Muft fail, if matter brings no grift. Swift, 

2. Being, as modified by a particular fhape. 

When noble benefits fhall prove 
Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious form., ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were lair. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Here toils and death, and death’s half-brother, fleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their (entry keep; 

With anxious plealures of a guilty mind. 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind. Dryden s An. 

3. Particular model or modification. 

He that will look into many parts of Afia and America, 
will find men reafon there perhaps as acutely as himfelf, who 
yet never heard of a fyllogifm, nor can reduce any one argu¬ 
ment to thofe forms. ' lode. 

It lengthens out every a£t of worfhip, and produces more 
lafting and permanent impreffions in the mind, than thofe 
which accompany any tranfient form of words that are ut¬ 
tered in the ordinary method of religious worfhip. Addifon. 

4. Beauty ; elegance of appearance. 

He hath no form nor comelinefs. Ifa. liii. 2: 

5. Regularity ; method ; order. 

What he fpoke, though it lack’d form a little, 

Was not like madnefs. Sbakefpeare's Hanilet. 

6. External appearance without the eflential qualities; empty 
{how. 

Then thofe whom form of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. Dryden. 
They were young heirs fent only for form from fchoob, 
where they were not fuffered to flay three months in the year. 

Swift's Ejfay on Modern Education. 

7. Ceremony; external rites. 

Though well we may not pafs upon his life. 

Without the form of juftice; yet our pow’r 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

A long table, and a fquare table, or feat about the walls, 
feem things of form, but are things of fubftancc; for at a long 
table, a few at the upper end, in effeift, fway all the bufinefs; 
but in the other form, there is more ufe of the counfellors opi¬ 
nions that fit lower. Bacon, Ejfay it. 

That the parliaments of Ireland might want no decent or 
honourable ftrm ufed in England, he caufcd a particu¬ 
lar aft to pafs that the lords of Ireland fliould appear in par¬ 
liament robes. Davies in Ireland. 

Their general ufed, in all difpatchcs made by himfell, to 
obferve all decency in their fo ms. Clarendon, b. viii. 

How am I to interpret, fir, thisvifit? 

Is it a compliment ai form, or love? A. Phill. Dijl. Moth. 

8. Stated method ; eflablilhed pra&icc. 

He who affirmeth fpeech to be necefiarv amongft all men, 
throughout the world, doth not thereby import that all men 
muft neceflarily fpeak one kind of language; even fo the ne- 
ccffity of polity and regimen in all churches may be held, 
without holding any one certain form to be necefiary in them 
all. Hapier, b. iii. f 2. 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to flat and 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated 
and confufed variety to diftradt and lofe it. King Charles. 

Nor feek to know 

Their procefs, or the forms of law below. Dryden's &t. 

9. A long feat 

If a chair be defined a feat for a Tingle perfon, with aback 
belonging to it, then a ftool is a feat for a Angle perfon with¬ 
out a back; and a form is a feat for feveral perfons, without 
a back. • Watts's L gid. 

1 was feen with her in the manorhoufc, fitting with her 
upon the form, and taken following her into the park. Shake/- 

ID. A clafs; a rank of ftudents. 

It will he neceffiirv to fee and examine thofe works which 
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given fu great a reputation to the 
,f The feat or bed of a hare. 

* * Now for a clod-like hare in Am they peer; 

Now bolt and cudgel fquirrels leap do move; 

Now the ambitious lark, with mirrour clear, 

They catch, while he. fool? to Inmfclf makes love. Stdn. 

Have you obferv’d a fitting bare, 

Lift’ning, and fearful of the ftorm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear. 

Afraid to keep or leave her form. . tr ‘ cr ' 

l2 Form is the eflential, fpecifcl, or diftinguilhing modifica¬ 
tion of the matter of which any thing is compofed, fo as 
thereby to give it fuch a peculiar manner of exiftence. Hams 
In definitions, whether they be framed larger to augment 
or ftriftcr to abridge the number of facraments, we find grace 

exprefly mentioned as their true eflential/,m, and elements as 

the matter whereunto that form doth adjoin itfell. hooker. 

They inferred,- if the world were a living creature, it had 
a foul and fpirit, by which they did not intend God, for they 
did admit of a deity befides, but only the foul or eflential 
form of the univerfe. * ^ atural h, J {o rj • 

,3. A formal caufe; that which gives cffcnce. 

To Form v. a. [forma, Latin.] 

1. To make out of materials. 

God formed man of the dull of the ground. 

She form'd the phantom of well-bodied air. 

2. To model to a particular fhape. 

2. To modify; tofeheme; to plan. 

Lucretius taught him not to form his heroe, to give him 
piety or valoui lor his manners. Dryden's JEn. Deduat. 

> arrange; to combine in any particular manner: as, he 


Gen. ii. 7. 
Pope. 


Rowe. 


4. To 

formed his troops. ^ 

c. To adjuft ; to fettle. , 

" Our diffei cnees with the Romamfts are thus formed into an 

intereft, and become the deflgn not of Angle perfons, but of 

corporations and fucceflions. Decay of Piety. 

6. ' To contrive; to coin. 

The defeat of the defign is the routing of opinions formed 
for promoting it. Decay of Piety. 

■ He dies too foon ; 

And fate, if pofliblc, muft be delay’d : 

The thought that labours in my forming brain, 

Yet crude and immature, demands more time. 

7. To model by education or inftitution. 

Let him to this with eafy pains be brought, 

*And feem to labour when he labours not: 

Thus form'd for fpeed, he challenges the wind. 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryd. Firg. Geo. 
FO'RMAL. adj.-[formal, French; formal!s, Latin.] 

1. Ceremonious; folemn; precifc; exadt to affectation: 

The juftice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d. 

With eyes fcverc, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wife faws and modern inllanccs. 

And fo he plays his part. Sbakefpeare's As you like it. 

Formal in apparel, 

In gait and countenance furely like a father. Sbakefpeare. 
Ceremonies efpecially be not to be omitted to ftrangers and 
formal natures ; but the exalting them above the mean is not 
only tedious, but doth diminifh the credit of him that fpeaks. 

Bacon, Ejfay 53. 

2. Done according to eftabliflicd rules and methods; not irre¬ 
gular; notfudden; not extemporaneous. 

There is not any pofitive law of men, whether it be gene¬ 
ral or particular, received by formal exprefs confcnt, as in 
councils; or by fecret approbation, as incuftoms itcometh to 
pafs, but the fame may be taken away, if occafion ferve. 

Hooker, b. iv. f. 14. 
As there are formal and written leagues, refpeiftive. to cer¬ 
tain enemies; lo there is a natural and tacit confederation 
amongft all men againft the common enemy of human fociety, 
fo as there needs no intimation or denunciation of the war; 
but all thefe formalities the law of nature fupplics, as in the 
cafe of pyrates. Bacon's Hoy War. 

3. Regular; methodical. 

The formal ftars do travel fo. 

As we their names and courfcs know ; 

And lie that on their changes looks, 

Would think them govern’d by our books. WalLr. 

4. External; having the appearance but not the efience. 

Of format duty, make no more thy boaft ; 

Thou difobey’ft where it concerns me moft. Dryd. Aureng. 

5. Depending upon eftablilhment or cuftom. 

Still in conftraint your fuffering fex remains. 

Or bound in formal or in real chains. Pope. 

6. Having the power of making any tiling what it is; confti- 
tuent; eflential. 

Of fetters the material part is breath and voice: the formal 
1S con ft |tu ted by the motions and figure of the organs of fpeech 
affecting breath with a peculiar found, by which each letter is 
difetiminated. Holds 's Elements of Speech. 
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Relhrmine agrees in making the formal aft of adoration to 

Ihvrvas mere excellency, without fepenomy, ‘‘°' h 
anv fuhieftion, but only eftimaticn. & 

fhevery life and vital motion, and the formal efience: and 
nature of man, is wholly owing to the power of God. Bentl. 
n Retaining its proper and eflential chara&eriftick. 

7 ‘ Thou fliou’dft come like a fury cover d with fnakes, 

Not like a formal man. Shakefp. Ant. and Ueopatra. 

•J will not let him ftir, 

’Till I have us’d th’ approved means I have; 

With wholfome fyrups, drugs, and ho y prayers. 

To make of him a formal naan again. Shakejp. Com. of Err. 
Formalist, n.f [forma'ijle, french from form.] One who 
pradifes external ceremony; one who preiers appearance to 
reality; one who feems what he is not, 

It'is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a fatyr to perfops of 
judgment, to fee what .fhifts formaljls have, and what 
profpedives to make fupcrficies to feem a body that hath depth 
and bulk. bacon, Ejfay 27. 

A grave, ftanch, fkilfully managed face, fet upon a grac¬ 
ing afpiring mind, having got many a by formalJt the reputa¬ 
tion of a primitive and fevere piety. South s Sermons. 

Forma'lity. n.f. [formalite, French, homform.] 

1. Ceremony; eftabliihed mode of behaviour. 

The attire, which the minifterofGod is by order to ufe 
at times of divine fervice, is but a matter of mere forma¬ 
lity, yet fuch as for comelinefs fake hath hitherto been judged 
not unneceflary. Hooker, b.v. J. /Q. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never more 
ftudied and elaborate than in defperate defigns. King Charles. % 
Many a worthy man facrificcs his peace to formalities of 
compliment and good manners. L’Ejlrange, Fable 184. 

Nor was his attendance oq divine offices a matter^of forma¬ 
lity and cuftom, but of confcicnce. Atierbury's Sermons. 

2. Solemn order, habit, or drefs. 

If men fGrfwear the deeds and bonds they draw. 

Though fign’d with all formality of law; 

And though the figning and the feal proclaim 
'I he barefac’d perjury, and fix the fname. Dryden's Juven. 
The preteuder would have infallibly landed in our northern 
parts, and found them all {at down in their formalities , as the 
Gauls did the Roman fenators. Swift* 

3. Efience; the quality by which any thing is what it is. 

To fix on God the frmality of faculties, or aftc&ions, is 
the impofture of our fancies, and contradidtory to his divi¬ 
nity. Glanv ScepJ. c. 13. 

May not a man vow to A. and B. that he will give a hun¬ 
dred pound to an hofpital ? Here the vov/ is made both to God 
and to A. and B. But here A and B. arc only vvitnefles to 
the vow; but the formality of the vow lies in the promife 
made to God. Stilling feet's Deft cfDifc on Rom. Idol. 

To Formalize, v. a. [formalifcr, French, Irom formal.] 

1. To model; to modify. A word not now in ufe. 

The fame fpirit which anointed the blefled foul of our Sa¬ 
viour Chrift, doth fo formalize, unite, and actuate his whole 
race, as if both he and they were fo many limbs compared 
into one body. Hooker , b. V. f. 56. 

2. To affe£l formality ; to be fond of ceremony. 

Fo'rmally. adv. [from ftrmal.] 

1. According to eflabliflied rules, methods, ceremonies or rites. 

Formally , according to our law, 

Depofe him. Sbakefpeare's Richard II. 

2. Ccremonioufly; ftifly; prccifely. 

To be ftifF and formaiy referved, as if the company did 
not deferve our familiarity, is a downright challenge of 
homage. Collier on Pride. 

3. In open appearance ; with vifible and apparent {how. 

You and your followers do ftand formally divided againft 
the author!fed guides of the church, and the reft of the 
people. Hooker. 

4. Eflentially; charaflerrftically. 

This power and dominion is not adequately and formally 
the image of God, hut only a part of it. South's Sermons. 

The Heathens and the Chriftians may agree in material 
a<fts of charity ; but that which formally makes this aChriftian 
grace, is the fpring from which it flows. Smalridge's Sermons. 
Forma'tion. n.f. [formation, French, from fermo, Latin.] 

1. The a& of forming or generating. 

The matter difeharged forth of vulcano’s, and other fpiracles, 
contributes to thcfrwntion of meteors. H oodward’s Nat. Hijl. 

The folids arc originally formed of a fluid, from a fm^Jl 
point, as appears by the gradual formation of a foetus. Arbuth. 

Complicated ideas, growing up under obfervation, give not 
the fame confufion, as if they were all offered to the mind at 
once, without your obferving the original and formation ofi 
them. Watts's Improvement if the Mind. 

2 . The manner in which a thing is formed. 

The chorion, a thick membrane obfeuring the formation, 
the dam doth tear afundcr. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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Fo'rmative. aclj. [from forrno, Latin.] Having the power 
of giving form ; plaftick. 

As we have eilablilhcd our aflertion of the feminal pro¬ 
duction of all kinds of animals; fo likewife we affirm, that 
the meaneft plant cannot be railed without feed, by any for¬ 
mative power refiding in the foil. Bentley's Sermons. 

Fo'rmer. n.f. [from frm. ] He that forms; maker; con¬ 
triver; planner. 

The wonderful art and providence of the contriver and 
fermer of our bodies, appears in the multitude of intentions 
he muft have in the formation of feveral parts for feveral 
ufes. Ray on the Creation. 

Fo'rmer. aclj. [from popma, Saxon, firft; whence firmer, and 
formojl now commonly written foremofl , as if derived from 
before. Formojl is generally applied to place, rank, or degree, 
and former only to time; for when we fay, the laft rank of 
the proceffion is like the farmer, we refpect time rather than 
place, and mean that which we faw before, rather than that 
which had precedence in place ] 

1. Before another in time. 

Thy air. 

Thou other gold-bound blow, is like the firft : 

—A third is like the former. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2 . Mentioned before another. 

A bad author deferves better ufage than a bad critick: a 
man may be the former merely through the misfortune of an 
ill judgment; but he cannot be the latter without both that 
and an ill temper. Pope. 

3. Paft: as, this was the enflom in former times. 

Fo'rmerly. adv. [from former.'] In times paft. 

The places mentioned were all of them formerly the cool 
retirements of the Romans, where they ufed to hide them- 
felves among the woods and mountains, during the exccffive 
heats of their Summer. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

As an animal degenerates by difeafes, the animal fdhs, for¬ 
merly benign, approach towards an alkaline nature. Arbuthnot. 

FO'R MID ABLE. adj. [formidabi is, Latin; formidable, Fr.J 
Terrible; dreadful; tremendous; terrifick^ to be feared. 

I fwell my preface into a volume, and make it formidable , 
when you fee fo many pages behind. Dryden'sAtn. Dedicat. 

They feem’d to fear the formidable fight. 

And roll’d their billows on, to fpecd his flight. Dryden. 

Fo'rmidableness. n.f. [from formidable.] 

1. The quality of exciting terror or dread. 

2. The thing caufing dread. 

They rather chufe to be fhewed the frmidablcnefs of their 
danger, than, by a blind embracing it, to perifh in it. 

Decay of Piety. 

Formidably, adv. [from formidable. ] In a terrible manner. 

Behold ! e’en to remoter fhores, 

A conquering navy proudly fpread ; 

The Britifh cannon formidably roars. Dryden. 

Fo'rmlf.ss. adj. [from form.] Shapelefs; without regularity 
of form. 

All form is for mlfs, order orderlefs, 

Save what is oppofite to England’s love. Shakefp. K. John. 

Fo'rmulary. n.f. [ formulaire , French, from fcrmule. J A 
book containing ftated and preferibed models or let forms. 

FO'R MULE. n.f. [fsrmulc, French; formula , Latin.] A fet 
or preferibed model. 

To FO'RNICATE. v. a. [from fornix, Latin.] To commit 
lewdnefs. 

It is a new way to fornicate at a diftance. Brown's Vul. Err. 

Fornica'tion. n.f. [fornication, French ; fomicatio, Latin] 

1. Concubinage or commerce with an unmarried woman. 

Blcfs me! what a fry of fornication is at the door. Shakef. 

The law ought to be ftri£t againft fornications and adulte¬ 
ries ; for, if there were univerfal liberty, the increafeof man¬ 
kind would be but like that of foxes at beft. Graunt. 

a. In Scripture, fometimes idolatry. 

Thou didft truft in thine own beauty, and playedft the 
harlot, becaufe of thy renown, and pouredft out thy fornica- 
tr.ns , on every one that parted by. Ezek. xvi. 1 5. 

Fornica'tor. n f [ fornicateur , French, from fornix, Latin.] 
One that has commerce with unmarried women. 

A fornicator or adulterer fteals the foul as well asdifhonours 
the body of his neighbour. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

FoRNIca'tresss n.f. [from fornicator .] A woman who with¬ 
out marriage cohabits with a man. 

See you the firnicatrefs be remov’d ; 

Let her have needful but not rtavifh means. 'Shakefpeare. 

To FORSA'KE. v.a. preter .forfook-, part, parti forfok, or fir- 
fa ken. [verfaeken , Dutch.] 

1. To leave in refentment, negle#, or diflike. 

’ 1 was now the time when firft Saul God fofeok, 

God Saul; the room in’s heart wild paffions took. Cowley. 

Oreftcs comes in time 

To fave your honour: Pyrrhus cools apace; 

Prevent his falfhood, and forfake him firft: 

I know you hate him. A. Phillips’s Difireft Mother. 

Daughter of Jove ! whofc arms in thunder wield 

Th’ avenging bolt, and fliake the dreadful fhicld. 
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Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. Pope's Od r 

2. To leave ; to go away from ; to depart from. ^ 

Unwilling I forfook your friendly ftate. 

Commanded by the gods, and forc’d by fate. Dryden’, ,r 

3. Todefert; to fail. J 

Truth, modefty, and fliamc the world forfook; 

Fraud, avarice, and force their places took. D, y j n .. 

When ev’n the flying fails were feen no more ^ 
Forfaken of all fight Ihe left the fliore. * fi r ,j 

1 heir purple majefty, >iden - 

And all thofe outward Ihows which we call greatnefs 
Languifti and droop, feem empty and forjaken, * 

And draw the wond’ring gazers eyes no more. d 
FoRsa'k e r n.f. [from forfake. J Defcrtcr ; one that forfakT 
7 hou did ft deliver us into the hands of Jawlefs 
moft hateful forfaiers of God. affS 

Forsooth .adv. [popprSe, Saxon.] ^ ' 

1. In truth; certainly; very well. It is ufed almoft always i n 

an ironical or contemptuous fenfe. ' 

Wherefore doth Lyfander 
Deny your love, fo rich within his foul. 

And tender me, forfooth, affe&ion ? Shahfp m 

A fit man, forfooth, to govern a realm, who had fo goodly 
government in his own eftate. Hayward 

Unlearned perfons ufe fuch letters as juftly exprefe the 
power or found of their (peech ; y et forfooth, we fay, write 
not true Englifh, or true French. Holder's Elem. of Speech. 

In the Eaft Indies a widow, who has any regard to her 
charadtcr, throws herfelf into the flames of her hufbaod’s 
funeral pile, to fliew-, forfooth, that flic is faithful to the me¬ 
mory of her deceafed lord. Addifon's Freeholder. 

She would cry out murder, and difturb the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and when John came running down the flairs to 
enquire what the matter was, nothing, forfooth, only her maid 
had ftuck a pin wrong in her gown, /srbutlm. Hijl. off. Bull. 

Some queflion the genuinenefs of his books, becaufe, fa- 
footh, they cannot difeover in them that fiumen orations that 
Cicero fpeaks of. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

2. It is fuppofed to have been once a word of honour in addrefs 
to women. It is probablethat an inferior, being called, fhewed 
his attention by anfwering in the word 'yes, forfooth, which 
in time loft its true meaning ; and inftead of a mere exclama¬ 
tory interjection, was fuppofed a compellation. It appears in 
Shakefpeare to have been ufed likewife to men. 

Our old Englifh word forfooth has been changed for the 
French madam. Guardian. 

To FORSWE'AR. v. a. pret. flrfwore ; part, ferfworn. f rop- 
yysepian, Saxon.] 

1. To renounce upon oath. 

I firmly vow 

Never to wooe her more; but do forfwear her. 

As one unworthy all the former favours, 

That I have fondly flatter’d her withal. Shakefpeare. 

2. To deny upon oath. 

And that felf chain about his neck, 

Which he forfwore moft monftroufly to have. Shakefpeare. 

Obfcrve the wretch who hath his faith forfook, ‘ 
How clear his voice, and how allur'd his look ! 

Like innocence, and as ferer.ely bold 

As truth, how loudly he forjwears thy gold ! D>yd. Juven. 

3. With the reciprocal pronoun : as, to forfwear himfelf ; to be 
perjured ; to fwear falfely. 

To leave my Julia, fhall I be forfworn ? 

To love fair Silvia, fhall I be forfuorn? 

To wrong my friend, fhall 1 be much forfworn ? 

And ev’n that power which gave me firft my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. Shakefpeare. 

One fays, he never fhoulJ endure the fight 
Of that forfworn, that wrongs both land and laws. Danid. 

I too have fworn, ev'n at the altar fworn. 

Eternal love and endlcfs faith to Thefeus; 

And yet am falfe, forfworn : the hallow’d fhrine. 

That heard me fwear, is witnefs to my falfhood. Smith. 
To Forswe'ar. v. n. To fwear falfely; to commit perjury. 
Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

— And that fame vengeance doth hurl on thee. 

For falfe forfwearing, and for murder too. Shakef /hVA.III* 
Forswea rer. n f. [L \ forfwear.] One who is perjured. 
HJRF. n f. [fort, . . itch.] A fortified houfe; a ca tile. 
They ereCted a ft, which they called the fort del’or-, and 
from thence they bolted like beaffs of the fo reft. Baton. 

Now to th. flrt they are about to fend 
For the loud engines which their ifle defend. JValltr. 

He that views a fort to take it. 

Plants his artillery ’gainft ’he weakeftpart. DenhamsSophy. 

My fury does, like jealous forts, purfuc 
With death, ev’n ftrangers who but come to view. Dryden. 
Fo'r : ed. adj. [from fort ] Furnilhed or guarded by forts. 
Not ufed now. 

Your 


FOR 


TVa'lcr. 


Your defert fpeaks loud, and I fliould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert bofom. 

When it deferves with characters of brafs 
A fried refidence, ’gainft the tooth of time 
And rafure of oblivion. Shakef Meafure for Meafure. 

FORTH, adv. [pop®, Saxon; whence further and furthejt. J 

1. Forward; onv.ard in time. 

From that day forth I lov’d that face divine; 

From that day forth Icaft in careful mind 

To feek her ouc. Fairy Qceen, b. i. cant. 9. 

2. Forward in place or order. 

Look at the fecond admonition, and fo forth, where, they 
fpeak in moft unchrifiian manner. IVhitgifte. 

Mad Pandarus fteps forth , with vengeance vow’d 
For Bitias’ death. Dryden's Ain. 

3. Abroad ; out of doors. 

Uncle, I muft come frth. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

I have no mind of feaftin gforth to-night. Shakefpeare. 
Attend you here the door of our ftern daughter ? 

W ill ihe not forth? Shakefpeare. 

When Winter paft, and Summer fcarce begun. 

Invites them forth to labour in the fun. Dryden’s Virg. Ain. 

4. Out away; beyond the boundary of any place. 

They will privily relieve their friends that are forth-, they 
will fend the enemy fecrct advertifements; and they will not 
aifo flick to draw the enemy privily upon them. * Spenfer. 

] veil that funfhine brew’d a fhow'r for him. 

That wafh’d his father’s fortunes forth of France. Shakefp. 

5. Out into publick ftate; publickview. 

V ou may fet fo > th the fume with farmhoufes. Peacham. 

But when your troubled country call’d you forth. 

Your flaming courage, and your matchlefs worth, 
l o fierce contention gave a profp’rous end. 

6 . Throughly; from beginning to end. 

You, coufin. 

Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth. 

Do with your injuries as feems you beft. Shakefp. 

7. To a certain degree. 

Hence w • learn, how far forth we may expeeft juftification 
and falvation from the fuftermgs of Chrift; no further than 
we are wrought on by his renewing grace. Hammond 

8. On to the end. 

I repeated the Ave Maria: the inquifitor bad me fay frth ; 

I faid I was taught no more. Memoir in S.rype. 

Forth, prop. Out of. 

And here’s a prophet, that I brought with me 
From frth the ftreets of Pomfret. Shakefpeare. 

Some frth their cabbins peep, 

And trembling afk what news, and do hear fo 
As jealous hufbands, what they would not know. Donne. 
Forthcoming, adj. [forth and coming.] Ready to appear; 
not abfeonding; not loft. 

Carry this mad knave to jail: I charge you fee that he be 
forthcoming Shakefpeare’s Tam-ng of the Shrew. 

Wc II fee your tr.nkets here forthcoming all. Shak. H. VI 

Forthijfuing thus, fhe gave him firft to wield 
A weighty axe, with trueft temper fteel’d. 

And double edg’d. p.-,. ru tr 1 

He ever going fo juft with the horfc, either firthrirht nr 

S'SS hSd“ he bo " ow,:d ,hc <? ! , . e 

winchn J ' as'i^theT"° b u t almoft cominually 
winning, as if the lower ftreams would return to their Turin/ 

or that the river had a delight to play with itfclf. SidnZb if 
Arrived there, they paired in forthright ; 

For ftdl to all the gate ftood open wide. Fairy Queen, b i 
. Here s a ma ze trod, indeed, ' ’ 

a L nd meanders. Shakefpeare's Temped 
'^"frthrtght he rode to roufe the prey, 

7 h f l b y the fern in harbour lav, * 

\UrTu With a* rU T’ With fei g ncd ^thfu! haftc, 

Unto h.s gueft; who, after troublous fights 

«ti andsenioniuni, v - r „ 

M 'lton s Paradfle Lfl, b. i. 


FOR 

In his partage thither one put into his hand a note of the 
whole confpiracy, defiring him to read it forthwith, and to 
remember the giver of it as long as he lived. South's Sennons. 
Fo'rtieth. adj. [from forty ] The fourth tenth; next after 
the thirty-ninth. 

What doth it avail 

To be the fortieth man in an entail ? Donne. 

Burnet fays, Scotland is not above a fortieth part in value 
to the reft of Britain ; and, with refpeeft to the profit that Eng¬ 
land gains from hence, not the forty tlioufandth part. Swift. 
Fo'rtifiable. adj. [fromfortify.] What may be fortified. 
Fortjkica'tion. n.f. [fortification , French, from fortify.] 

1. The fcience of military architecture. 

Fortification is an art fhewing how to fortify a place with 
ramparts, parapets, moats, and other bulwarks ; to the end 
that a fmall number of men within may be able to defend 
themfelvcs, for a confiderable time, againft the a/Iaults of a 
numerous army without; fo that the enemy, in attacking 
them, muft of ncceility fuffer great lofs. It is either regular 
or irregular; and, with refpect to time, may be diftinguilhed 
into durable and temporary. Harris. 

7 he Phceacians, tho’ an unwarlike nation, yet underftood 
the art of fortification. Notes on the Odyffey. 

2. A place built for ftrengih. 

Excellent devices were ufed to make even their fports pro¬ 
fitable; images, battles, and fn tifications being then delivered 
to their memory, which, after ftronger judgments, might 
difpenfe fome advantage. Sidney, b. ii. 

Fo rtifier. n.f. [from fortify] 

1. One who eredts works for defence. 

The fsrtifier of Pendcnnis made his advantage of the com¬ 
modity afforded by die ground. Carew’s Surrey of Cornwal. 

2 . One who fupports or fecures; one who upholds. 

He was led forth by many armed men, who often had been 
wickednefe, to the place of execution. Sidney. 
To FO'RTIFY. v.a. [fortifer, French.] 

1. Toftrengthen againft attacks by walls or v/orks. 

Great Dunfinane he ftrongly fortifies. Shake/. Macbeth. 
He fortified the city againft befieging. Eccluf. 1. 4. 

2. To confirm; to encourage. 

i t ^ S r ^ at *y fortified her defires, to fee that her mother had the 
like defires. ^ ^ 

3. 7 o fix; to eftablilh in refoludon. 

But in-born worth that fortune can controul, 

New-ftrung and ftifter bent her fofter foul: 

The heroine afTuin'd the woman’s place. 

Confirm’d her mind, and fortify'd her face. Dryden 

A young man, before he leaves the fhelter of his father’s 
tues fll ° U J he f ort, -fi ed Wlth resolution to fecure his vir- 

Fortila'ge. n.f [f X omfo-t ] A little fort; a blockhoffe^* 
.V ra 'S hts a nd narrow paflages there fliould be fome 
little fort, age, or wooden caflle fet, which fliould keep and 

FVRrVV r ft rT gh \ , . Spenfer on Ireland. 

,ff r = nch -] A little fort raifed to defend a 
camp, particularly m a fiege. Hanmer. 

Thou haft talk’d 

Of palifadoes, for tins, parapets. Shakef. Henry IV. p i 
Fo RTITUDE. n.f. [fortitude, Latin.] ' * 

I he king-becoming graces. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relifli of them. Shakefpeare’s 

The better fortitude 
U>f patience, and heroick martyrdom 

• 1, Milton's Paradife Loft, b ix. 

witW * “ he Euard r, 'PP° rt of ,hc other virtues j and 

3te?2B: a «• k »p •» ^ du.", 

n r • • r He wrongs his fame, 

Defpairing of his own arm’s fortitude, 

Fo'RTL 0 ET ,n W ; th rf WitCh f a ? d the hel P of hel1! Shakef If V 7 
roRTLET. n.f. [from fort.] A little fort. J 


t Macb.th. 


n j .6 ■'j 1-v.w/^jtcuyne 

nations to conn, time V'nlgta^Thuf« ZT'* 

frefh and quick. excellent means of making drink 

About a fortnight before I had fn'lTV 

henfion, ’till about a forJghXefJe^^ WUh mUCh a c Ppre * 
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FOR 

Breaking forth like a fudden tcmpeft, he over-ran all, break¬ 
ing down all the holds and fortreffes. Spenferon Ireland. 

The trump of death founds in their hearing (brill; 

Their weapon, faith ; their fertrefs was the grave. Fairfax. 

God is our fortrefs, in whofe conqu’ring name 

Let us refolve to fcale their flinty bulwarks. Shak. Hen. VI. 

There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd doctrines, 
as to guard them round about with legions of obfeure and 
undefined words ; which yet makes thefe retreats more like 
the dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortrejfes of 
fair warriors. Loi *‘ e ‘ 

FORTUITOUS, adj. [fortuity French; fortmtus, Lat.J Ac¬ 
cidental; cafual; happening by chance. 

A wonder then it muft be, that there (hould be any man 
found fo ftupid as to perfuade himfelf that this moll beautiful 
world could be produced by the fortuitous concourfe of atoms. 

Ray on the C> cation. 

If cafual concourfe did the world compofe. 

And things and a£ts fortuitous arofe, 

Then anything might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can conftant order fpnng. Biaeimore 
Fortuitously, adv. [from fortuitous.'] Accidentally; cafual- 
ly; by chartce. 

It is partly evaporated into air, and partly diluted into wa- 

«/•.*• /7 /I_1 oil tho / lomontc fcrrrrt’C 


Swift. 


FOR 

When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get. 

7. Futurity; future events. 

You who mens fortunes in their faces read. 

To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: 

But mark her face, and all the features heed ; 

For only there is writ my deftiny. Cowley s Mi/hefs. 

ToFortune. v.n. [from the noun.] To befall; to fall 
out; to happen ; to come cafually to pafs. 

It fortuned , as fair it then befell. 

Behind hi back, unweeting, where he flood. 

Of ancient time there was a fpringing well, 

From which faft trickled forth a filver flood. Fairy Qiieen. 
It fortuned the fame night that a Chriftian, ferving a Turk 
in the camp, fecretly gave the watchmen warning that the 
Turks prepared the next day to give a general aflkult. Knolles. 
I’ll tell you as we pafs along. 

That you will wonder what hath fortuned. Sbakefpeare. 
Here fortun'd Curl to Aide. Pope's Dunciad. 

Fu'rTuned. adj. Supplied by fortune. 

Not th’ imperious fliew 
Of the i\i\\ fortun’d Casfar ever (hall 
Be brook’d with me. Sbakefp. Jut. and Cleopatra. 

Fo'rtuneeook. n.f [ fortune and loot] A book confultcd 


ter^an TfaWtoufly (hared between all the elements. Rogers. to know fortune or future events. 

jrtu'itousness. n.f. [from fortuitous.] Accident; chance;. Thou know’ft a face, in whofe each look 


Prior. 
Happincfs; good 


I 


Fortu 

Fo'rtunate. adj. [fortunatus, Latin.] Lucky; happy; 
fuccefsful; not fubjed to mifearriage. Ufed of perfons or 
ad ions. 

I am moft fortunate thus accidentally to encounter you: 
you have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily accompany 
you home. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

He figh’d ; and could not but their fate deplore. 

So wretched now, fo fortunate before. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
No, there is a necefiity in fate 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate : 

He keeps his object ever full in fight. 

And that aflurance holds him firm and right: 

True, ’tis a narrow path that leads to blifs, 1 

But right before there is no precipice; f 

Fear makes men look afide, and fo their footing mifs. Dry. 3 
Fo'rtunately. adv. [from fortunate.] Happily; fucccfl- 

fully. . , _ 

Bright Eliza rul’d Britannia s ftate. 

And boldly wife, and fortunately great. 

Fo'rtunatentess. n.f. [from fortunate.] 
luck; fuccefs. 

O me, faid (he, whofe grea tett fortunatenefs is more unfor¬ 
tunate than my fifter’s greateft unfortunatenefs. Sidney, b. u. 
FO'RTUNE. n. f. [fortUna, Latin; fortune, French.] 

1 The power fuppofed to diftribute the lots of life according to 
her own humoftr. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, , _ 

Ne’er turns the key to th’ poor. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

k l'\\oushfortune’s malice overthrow my llate. 

My mind exceeds the compafsof her wheel. Shake]. H. VI. 

2 The o-ood Or ill that befals man. 

° Rejoice, faid he, to-day; 

In you the fortune of Great Britain lies: 

Among lb brave a people you arc they 

Whom hcav’n has chofe to fight for fuch a prize. Dryden. 
The adequate meaning of chance, as diftinguifhed from 
fortune, in that the latter is underftood to befal only rational 
agents, hut chance to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley, 
t.. The chance of life; means of living. 

His father dying, he was driven to London to feek his 

I***. ' , , 

A. Event; fuccefs cood or bad. 

4 Tiiis terreftrial globe has been furrounded by the fortune 
and boldnefs of many navigators. Temple. 

No, he (hall eat, and die with me, or live ; 

Our equal crimes (hall equal fortune give. Dryd. Innocence. 

5. Eflato; pofieflions. 

3 If thou do ft 

As this inftruas thee, thou do’ft make thy way 
To noble fortunes. ^ 

That evelefs head of thine was firft fram d flelh 
To raife toy fortunes. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

But teil me, Tityrus, what heav’nly power 
jVferv’d your fortunes in that fatal hour. Dryd- Virg* rajt. 

The fate which governs poets, thought it fit 
He {hould not raife his fortunes by his wit. Dryden. 

He was younger fon to a gentleman of a good birth, but 
final! fortune. „ _ SwiJ . 

6. The portion of a man or woman : generally of a woman. 

I am thought fume heirefs rich in lands, 

Fled to efcape a cruel guardian s hands ; 

Which may produce a ftory worth the telling, 

Of the next fparks that go a fortune dealing. Pro!. toOrphan. 
The future hunters have already call their eyes upon her, 
and uke care to plant themfclves in her view. SpeJator. 
2 


Beauty lays ope love’s fortunebook ; 

On whofe fair revolutions wait 
The obfequious motions of love’s fate. Craft, aw. 

Fortunehi/nter. n.f. [fortune and bunt.] A man whofe 
employment is to enquire after women with great portions to 
enrich himfelf by marrying them. 

We muft, however, dillinguifli between forlunehuntcrs and 
fortuneftealers. Spectator , N°. 312. 

To Fo'rtunetELL. v.n. [fortune and tell.] 

1. To pretend to the power of revealing futurity. 

We are fimple men ; we do not know what’s brought to 
pafs under the profeflion of fortunetelling. Shakefteare. 

I’ll conjure you, I’ll fortunetell you. Sbakefpeare. 

The gypfies were to divide the money got by dealing lin- 
nen, or by fortunetelling. JValton's Angler. 

2. To reveal futurity. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand, 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines 

On all her fortunetelling lines. Cleaveland. 

Fo'rtuneteller. n.f. [fortune and teller .] One who cheats 
common people by pretending to the knowledge of futurity. 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d villain, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortuneteller. Sbakefpeare. 

A Welchman*being at a feflions-houfe, and feeing the pri- 
foners hold up hands at the bar, related to fome of his ac¬ 
quaintance that the judges were good fortunetellers-, for if they 
did but look upon their hand, they could certainly tell whether 
they fliould live or die. Bacon’s Apophthegm: 

Haft thou given creJit to vain predictions of men, to dreams 
or fortunetellers, or gone about to know any fecret things by 
lot? Duppa's Rues for Devotion. 

There needs no more than impudence on one fide, and a 
fuperftitious credulity on the other, to the fetting up of a for¬ 
tuneteller. L’ Eft range. Fable 94. 

Long ago a fortuneteller 

ExaClly faid what now befell her. Swift. 

FO'RTY. adj. [peopepri3, Saxon.] Four times ten. 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them. Shak. Coriol. 
He that upon levity quits his ftation, in hopes to be better, 
’tis forty to one lofes. L’Eflrange. 

FO'RUM. n.f. [Latin.] Any publick place. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their fpeeches before the proper judge in 
matters of property, or in criminal cafes, to accufe or excufe, 
to complain or defend. Watti’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Clofe to the bay great Neptune’s fane adjoins. 

And near a forum flank’d with marble fhines. 

Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to (lore, 

Shape the broad fail, or fmooth the taper oar. Pope. 

To Forwarder, v.a. [ for and wander.] To wander wildly 
and wearily. 

The better part now of the ling’ring day 
They travelled had, when as they far efpy’d 
A weary wight ferwand'ring by the way. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
FO'RWARD. adv. [porpeajio, Saxon.] Towards; to a part 
or place before; onward; progreflively. 

When fervent forrow flaked was, 

She up arofe, refolving him to find 

Alive or dead, and forward forth doth’ pafs. Fairy Queen. 
From fmallcr things the mind of the hearers may go for¬ 
ward to the knowledge of greater, and climb up from the 
lowed to the nigheft things. Hooker, b. v. f 20. 

He that is ufed to go forward, and findeth a flop, falleth 01 
his own favour, and is not the thing he was. Bacon’s Effays. 

Forward. 
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Fo'rward. adj. [from the adverb.] 

1 Warm; earneft. ■ .-it 

They would that wc (hould remember the poor, which L 

alfo was forward to do. Gal - “• 10 ‘ 

а. Ardent; eager; hot; violent. 

You’ll ftill be too forward. Sbakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Unfkill’d to dart the pointed ij car, 

Or lead the frward youth to noble war. Prior. 

7 Ready ; confident; prefumptuous. 

0 OH Butes’ form he took, Anchifes’ fquire, 

Now left to rule Afcanius by his fire; 

And thus falutes the boy, too forward for his years. Dryd. 

4. Not referved ; not over modeft. 

’Tis a per’lous boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shake]. Rich. 111 . 

5. Premature; early ripe. m 

Short Summer lightly has a forward Spring. Sb. R. 111 . 

б. Quick; ready; hafty. 

The mind makes not that benefit it (hould of the informa¬ 
tion it receives from civil or natural hiftorians, in being too 
frward or two flow in making obfervations on the particular 
fads recorded in them. Locke. 

Had they, who would perfuade us that there are innate 
principles, confidered feparately the parts out of which thelc 
propofitions are made, they would not perhaps have been lo 
forward to believe they were innate. Locke. 

7. Antecedent; anterior: oppofed to pofterior. 

Let us take the inftant by the forward top ; 

For we are old, and on our quick’ll: decrees 

Th’ inaudible and noilelefs foot of time 

Steals, ere we can effedt them. S akefpeare. 

8. Not behindhand ; not inferiour. 

My good Camillo, 

She is as forward of her breeding, as 

She is i’ th’ rear o’ our birth. Shakejp. Winter's Tale. 

To Fo'rward. v.a. [from the adverb.] 

1. To haften ; to quicken; to accelerate in growth or improve¬ 
ment. 

As we houfe hot country plants, as lemons, to fave them ; 
fo we may houfe our own country plants to forward them, 
and make them come in the cold feafons. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Whenever I (hine, 

I forward the grafs and I ripen the vine. Swift. 

2. Topatronifc; to advance. 

Forwarder, n.f. [from forward .] He who promotes any 
thing. 

Fo'rwardly. adv. [from the adjcdivc.J Eagerly; haftily; 
quickly. 

The fudden and furprifing turns we ourfelves have felt, 
(hould not fuffer us too forwardly to admit prefumption. Atter. 

Forwardness. n.f. [fromforward.] 

1. Eagernefs; ardour; readinefs to ad. 

Abfolutely we cannot difeommend, we cannot abfolutely 
approve either wiliingnefs to live, or forwardnefs to die. Hook. 

Is it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill 
men of a finiftcr intent and purpofc, whofe forwardnefs is.not 
therefore a bridle to fuch as favour the fame caufe with a bet¬ 
ter and finccre meaning. Hooker , b. iv. J'. 9. 

If the great ones were in forwardnefs , the people were in 
fury, entertaining this airy phantafm with incredible affedion. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. Quickncfs; readinefs. 

He had fuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers were 
fain to reftrain his forwardnefs-. to the end that his brothers, 
who were under the fame training, might hold pace with 
him. Wotton. 

3. Earlinefs ; early ripenefs. 

4. Confidence; aflurance; want of modefty. 

In France it is ufual to bring their children into Company, 
and to chcrifh in them, from their infancy, a kind of for- 
wardnefs and aflurance. Addifon on hah. 

Fo'rWARDS, adv. Straight before; progreflively. 

The Rhodian (hip palled through the whole Roman fleet, 
backwards and forwards feyeral times, carrying intelligence 

Pn«v rCpai VT , „ T Arbutbriit on Coins. 

FOSSE, n.f. [foffa, Latin; /Jr, Welch ] A ditch; a inoat; 

an intrenchment thrown up by the fpade. 

Fo'sset. See Faucet. 

Fo'sseway. n.f. [foffe and way.] One of the great Roman 
fide S thr0Ugh England, fo called from the ditches on each 

FOSSIL, adj. [foffilis, Latin ; fofftle, French.] That which is 
dug out of the earth. 

, y hc /# /fllcIls arc many of them of the fame kinds with 
tnolc that now appear upon the neighbouring (hores; and the 
r=lt luch as may be prelumcd to be at the bottom of the adia- 
„ Woodward's Natural Hift'ry. 

bcfttl or rock fait, and fal gemm, differ not in nature front 
each other; nor from the common fair of fait (brings, or that 
of the fea, when pure. Woodward's Natural Hjftory. 


It is of a middle nature, between foffil and animal,' being 
produced from animal excrements, intermixed with vegetable 
j- a j ts Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

S /n tbisglobe are many other bodies, which, becaiifc we dis¬ 
cover them by digging into the bowels of the earth, ate called 
by one common name fifth ; under which are comprehended 
metals and minerals. Locke ‘ 

Many kinds of fojfils arc very oddly and elegantly (haped. 

Bentley's Sermons: 

By the word foffil, ufed as a denomination of one of three 
general divifions of natural produdtions, we underftand bodies 
formed ufually within the earth, fometimes on its furface, and 
fometimes in waters; of a plain and fimple ftrudlure, in which 
there is no vifiblc difference of parts, no diftindlion of veflels 
and their contents, but every portion of which is Similar to 
and perfedt as the whole. Hill's Mat. Med. 

To FO'STER. v.a. [poj-rjuan, Saxon ] 

1. To nurfe ; to feed ; to fuppOrt; to train up. 

Thy threat’ning colours now wind up, 

And tame the favage fpirit of wild war; 

That, like a lion fofter'd up at hand, 

It may lie gently at the foot of peace. Sbakefp. King John-. 

Some fay that ravens fofler forlorn children. Sbakefpeare. 

Our kingdom’s earth (hould not be foil’d 
With that dear blood, which it hath ffitted. Sbakef. R. II. 

That bafe wretch, 

Bfed on alms, and fojler'd with cold difhes. 

With feraps o’ th’ court. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Foftering has always been a ftronger alliance than blood. 

Davies cn Ireland. 

No more let Ireland brag her harmlefs nation 
Fojlers no venom, Since that Scots plantation. Cleaveland. 

The fon of Mulciber, 

Found in the fire, arid fjier'd in the plains, 

A (hepherd and a king at once he reigns. Dryd. Mn. 1 . vli. 

2. To pamper; to encourage. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foflered up iri 
blood by his naughty father. Sidney , b. ii. 

3. To cherilh ; to forward. 

Ye fojlering breezes, blow ; 

Ye foftening dews, ye tender (Howers defeend. Thomfon. 

Fo'sterage. n.f [from fofler.] The charge of nurfing; aU 
terage. 

Someone adjoining to this lake had the charge and fofleragt 
of this child, who being, perchance, but fome bafe and ob¬ 
feure creature, was caft from the top of her temple into the 
lake adjoining; and, as the poets have feigned, changed by 
Venus into a fi(h, all but her face. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

Fosterbro'ther. n.f. [poyeep bpoSep, Saxon.] One bred 
at the fame pap ; one fed by the fame nurfe. 

Fosterchi'ld. n.f. [ poj-rep cdb, Saxon.] A child nurfed 
by a woman not the mother, or bred by a man not the father. 

The fofler children d<J love and are beloved of their foftcr- 
fathers. Davies on Ireland. 

The goddefs thus beguil’d, 

With pleafant (lories, her falfe foflerchlld. Addif. Ov. Met. 

Fosterda'm. n.f. [fofler and dam.] A nurfe ; one that per¬ 
forms the office of a mother by giving food to a young child. 

T here, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins: 

Intrepid on her fwelling dugs they hung; 

The fofterdam loll’d out her fawning tongue. Dryden’s JErt. 

Foster earth, n.f [ffter and earth.] Earth by which the 
plant is nouriftied, though it did not grow at firft in it. 

In vain, the nurfling grove 
Seems fair a while, cheri(h’d with fofler earth ; 

But when the alien compoft is cxhaull, 

/ Its native poverty again prevails! Phillips. 

Fosterer, n.f. [from fofler.] A nurfe; one who gives food 
in the place of a parent. 

In Ireland they put their children to fojlerers ; the rich men 
felling, the meaner fort buying the alterage of their children: 
in the opinion of the Iri(h foftering has always been a ftronger 
alliance than blood ; - and the fofterchildreri do love, and are 
beloved of their fofterfathers and their fept, more than of their 
own natural parents and kindred. Davies on Ireland. 

r osterfa'ther. n.f. [yoyreppabep, Saxon.] One who 
£ives food in the place of the father. 

In Ireland fofterchiidren do love and are beloved of their 
fijierfathers, and their fept, more than of their own natural 
parents and kindred. Davies m /rfW 

1 he duke of Bretagne having been an hod and a kind of 
parent ox fift erf other to the king, in his tendernefs of age and 
weaknefs of fortune, did look for aid this time from king 

HCnr >'- . „ Bacon’s Henry \l\. 

Iyirheus, the fjl erf other of the bead, 

_ Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fift. Dryden's ALn- 

Fostermother, n.f. [fofler and mother.] A nurfe. 

Foster nu'rse. n.f. [fofler and nurfe.] This is an improper 
compound, bccaufe fofler and nurfe mean the fame.] A 
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Our foficrnurfe of nature is rcpofe, 

The which he lacks. Sbaktfpear/s King Lear. 

Fo'sterson. n.f [fojhr and /on ] One led and educated, 
though not the fon by nature. 

Mature in years, to ready honours move; 

O of celeftial feed! O fojlerfon of Jove! Dryd. Virg.Pafi. 
FOUGADE. n.f. [French.] In the art of war, a fort of lit¬ 
tle mine in the manner of a well, fcarce more than ten feet 
wide and twelve deep, dug under fome work or fortification, 
and charged with barrels or facks of gunpowder to blow it 
up, and covered over with earth. Did. 

Fought. The preterite and participle of fight , 

Fo'ughten. [The pailive participle of fight. Rarely ufed.] 
Contefted ; difputed by arms. 

On the fitughten field 
Michael and his angels, prevalent 
Encamping, plac’d in guard their watches round 
Cherubick waving fires. Milton s Paradift Lojl, b. vi. 
FOUL, adj . [ fuls , Gothick; pul, Saxon.] 

1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; miry. Through moft of its fig- 
nifications it is oppofcd to fa r. 

My face is foul with weeping. Job xvi. 16. 

It’s mor.llrous labour when I wafh my brain. 

And it grows fouler. SbakeJ. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He that can travel in deep and foul ways, ought not to fay 
that he cannot walk in fair. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

The dream is foul with ftains 
Of rulhing torrents and defcending rains. Addifon. 

2. Impure 5 polluted; full of filth. 

With foul mouth. 

And in the witnefs of his proper ear, 

To call him villain. Shake/. Mcafure for Meafurt. 

Kill thy phyfician, and the fee bellow 
Upon the foul difcafe. Shakefpear/s King Lear. 

Intemperance and fenfuality debafc mens minds, clog their 
fpirits, and make them grofs, foul, liftlefs and una&ive. Tiliotf. 

3. Wicked; deteitable; abominable. 

Jefus rebuked the foul fpirit. Mar, ix. 25. 

He hates foul leafings and vile flattery, 

Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubberd’s Tale. 

This is the grofleft and moft irrational fuppofition, as well 
as the foulejl atheifm, that can be imagined. Hale. 

Satire has always fhone among the reft. 

And is the boldeft way, if not thebeft. 

To tell men truly of their foulejl faults. 

To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. Dryden. 

4. Not lawful; not according to the eftablifhed rules. 

By foul play were we heav’d thence, 

Sut bleffedly hi 


. P. Lojl. 5 


But bleffedly help’d hither. Shakefpeare sTempefi, 

;. Hateful; ugly ; loathfome. 

Th’ other half did woman’s ftiape retain, 

Moft loathfom, filthy, foul, and full of vile difdain. F. Qu. 
Haft thou forgot 

The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop ? Shakefpeare’s Tcmpejl. 

Foul fights do rather difpleafe, in that they excite the me¬ 
mory of foul things than in the immediate objefls; and there¬ 
fore," in pi&ures, thofe foul fights do not much offend. Baton. 
6. Difgraceful; ftiameful. 

Too well I fee and rue the dire event. 

That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath loft us heav’n. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

Who firft feduc’d them to that foul revolt ? Milt. 

Reafon half extina. 

Or impotent, or elfe approving, fees 
The foul diforder. Thomfon's Spring, 

n. Coarfc; grofs. 

You will have no notion of delicacies, if you table with 
them : they are all for rank and foul feeding, and fpoil the beft 
proviftons in cooking. Felton on the Llajftcks. 

8. Full of grofs humours, or bad matter; wanting purgation 
or mundification. 

You perceive the body of our kingdom. 

How foul it is; what rank difeafes grow. 

And with what danger near the heart of it. Shake/. H. IV. 
q. Not bright; not ferene. 

Who’s there befides fiul weather? 

One minded like the weather, moft inquietly. Sh. K. Lear. 

Be fair or foul, or rain or Ihine, 

The joys I have profefs’d, in fpite of fate 

10. With rough force; with unfcafonable violence. 

So in this throng bright Sachariffa far’d, 

Opprefs’d by thofe who ftrovc to be her guard: 

As (hips, though never fo obfequious, fall 
foul in a tempeft on their admiral. Waller. 

In his fallies their men might fall foul of each other. Clarend. 
The great art of the devil, and the principal deceit of the 
heart, is to keep fair with God himfelf, while men fall foul 
upon his laws. South’s Sermons. 

11. [Among fcamcn.] Entangled: as, a- rope is foul of the 
anchor. 


: are mine. Dryd. 
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To Foul. v.a. [plan, Saxon.] To daub; tobemire; to 
make filthy; to dirty. 

Sweep and cleanfe your walks from autumnal leaves, left 
the worms draw them into their holes, and foul your gardens. 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 

While Traulus all his ordure fcatters. 

To foul the man he chiefly flatters. Sw’ff. 

She fouls a (mock more in one hour than the kitchen-maid 
doth in a week. Swift’s DirtEiions to Sei-vants. 

Fo'ulfaced. adj. \foul and faced.] Having an ugly or hate¬ 
ful vifage. 

If black fcandal, or foul fac’d reproach, 

Attend the fequel of yopr impofition. 

Your mere enforcement Ihall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shake/. R. III. 
Fo'vlly. adv. [from foul. ] Filthily; naflily; odioufly; 
hatefully; fcandalouflv ; difgracefuliy ; (hamdully. 

We in the world’s wide mouth 
Live fcandaliz’d, and foully fpoken of. Shaktfp. Henry IV. 
The letter to the protector was gilded over with many 
fmooth words ; but the other two did fully and foully fet forth 
his obftinacy, avarice and ambition. Hayward. 

O brother, brother 1 Filbert ftill is true j 
\ foully wrong’d him : do, forgive m.‘, do. Gay. 

Foulmou'thed. adj. [foul and mouth.] Scurrilous; habi¬ 
tuated to the ufe of opprobrious terms and epithets. 

My lord, he fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a foulmouth'd 
man as he is, and faid he would cudgel you. Shak. H. IV; 

It was allowed by every body, that fo foulmouthed a witnefe 
never appeared in any caufe. Addifon. 

My reputation is too well eftablilhed in the .world to re¬ 
ceive any hurt from fuch a foulmouthed fcoundrel as he. Arbuth. 
Now finging fhrill, and fcolding oft between. 

Scolds anfwer foulmouth'd fcolds; bad neighbourhood I 
ween. Swift. 

Fo'ulness. n.f. [from foul.] 

1. The quality of being foul; filthinefs; naftinefs. 

The ancients were wont to make garments that were not 
deftroyed but purified by fire ; and whereas the fpots or foul- 
nefs of other cloaths are waftied out, in thefe they were ufually 
burnt away. Wilkin/s Math. Magic. 

1, Pollution; impurity. 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulnefs, 

No unebafte adlion, or dilhonour’d ftep. 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. Shakefp: 
There is not fo chafte a nation as this, nor fo free from all 
pollution or foulnefs: it is the virgin of the world. Bacon; 

3. Hatefulnefs; atrocioufnels. 

He by an affedion fprung up from exceflive beauty, Ihould 
not delight in horrible foulnefs. Sidney. 

Conful, you are too mild: 

The foulnefs of fome fads takes thence all mercy: 

Report it to the fenate. Ben Job fords Catiline. 

It is the wickednefs of a whole life, difeharging all its filth 
and foulnefs into this one quality, as into a great fink or com¬ 
mon Ihore. South’s Sermons. 

Uglinefs; deformity. 

He’s fallen in love with ypur foulnej , and flic’ll fall in love 
with my anger. Shakefptare's As you like it. 

The fury laid afide 

Her looks and limbs, and with i.ew methods tried 
The foulnefs of th’ infernal form to bide. Dryden s /Bn: 
Dilhonefty ; want of candour. 

Piety is oppofcd to hypocrify and infincerity,. and all falfe- 
nefs or foulnfs of intentions; cfpecially to that perfonated 
devotion, under which any kind of impiety is wont to be dif- 
guifed. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Found. The preterite and participle paflive of find. 

I am fought of them that alked not for me: I am found of 
them that fought me not. If l* v * u 

To FOUND, v. a. [fundare , Latin; fonder , French.] 

1. To lay the bafis of any building. 

It fell not; for it was funded upon a rock. Math. vii. 

He hath founded it upon the feas, and eftablilhed it upon the 

floods. Pf *xiv. *• 

2. To build ; to raife. 

Thefe tunes of reafon are Amphion’s lyre. 

Wherewith he did the Theban city found. Danes. 

They Gabian walls, and ftrong Fidenae rear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pomctia founds 
And raife Colatian tow’rs on rocky ground. Dryden s /Em 

3. To cftablilh ; to ere£t. 

This alfo Ihall they gain by their delay 

In the w’de wildernefs; there they Ihall found 
Their government, and their great fenate chufe, ^ 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d. Mid. 

Ua o lihfonr tAO'f'fllfT tllC 2 CiS Of t!»C 


He founding a library, gathered together the acts of the 
kings and prophets. 2 Mac. ii. 1 3 * 

4. To give birth or original to: as, he funded an art; he 
funded a family. 

5. To raife upon, as on a principle or ground. 

Though fome have made ufe of the opinion of fome 

fchoolmen, 


foil- 

fchoolmen, that dominion \sfounded in grace; yet as that is 
but an opinion, fo were it admitted as the moft certain truth, 
it could never warrant any fuch fanguinary method. 

Decay of Piety. 

A right to the ufe of the creatures is founded originally in 
the right a man has to fubfift. Lcke. 

Power, founded on contrail, can defeend only to him who 
has right by that contrail. Locke. 

The reputation of the Iliad they found upon the ignorance 
of his times. Pipe’s Preface to the Iliad. 

6 . To fix firm. 

Fleance is efcap’d. 

—Then comes my fit again : 1 had elfe been perfeil. 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shakcf Macbeth. 

To Found, v.a. [ funder e, Latin; fondre, French.] To form 
by melting and pouring into moulds ; to call. 

Foundation, n.f. [ fondation, French.] 

j. The bafis or lower parts of an edifice. 

The llatelinefs of houfes, the goodlinefs of trees, when we 
behold them, delighteth the eye; but that foundation which 
bearcth up the one, that root which mi.niftreth unto the other 
nourilhment and life, is in the bofom of the earth concealed. 

Hooker , b. i. f. 1. 

That is the way to make the city flat, 

To bring the roof to the foundation , 

To bury all. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

O Jove, I think. 

Foundations fly the wretched ; fuch, I mean. 

Where they Ihould be reliev’d. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

1 draw a line along the Ihore; 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall. 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dryden’s /Bn. 

2. The ail of fixing the bafis. 

Ne’er to thefe chambers where the mighty reft, 

Since their foundation, came a nobler gueft. Ticket, 

3. The principles or ground on which any notion is raifed. 

If we give way to our paffions, we do but gratify ourfelves 
for the prefent, in order to our future difquiet; but if we refill 
and conquer them, we lay the foundation of perpetual peace in 
our minds. Tsllotfon, Sermon 6. 

That Ihe Ihould be fubjeil to her hulband, the laws of man¬ 
kind and cuftoms of nations have ordered it fo; and there is 
a foundation in nature for it. Locke. 

4. Original; rife. 

Throughout the world, even from the firft foundation there¬ 
of, all men have either been taken as lords or lawful kings in 
their own houfes. Hooker, b. i. f. 10. 

5. A revenue fettled and eftablilhed for any purpofc, particularly 
charity. 

He had an opportunity of going to fchool on a foun¬ 
dation. Swift. 

6. Eftablifliment; fettlement. 

Fo'under. n.f. [from found] 

i* A builder; one who raifes an edifice; one who preftdes at 
the eredion of a city. 

Of famous cities we the founders know; 

But rivers, old as feas to which they go, 

Are nature’s bounty : 'tis of more renown 

To make a river than to build a town. Waller. 

Nor was Prcenefte’s funder wanting there, 

Whom fame reports the fon of Mulciber; 

Found in the fire, and fofter’d in the plains; 

A Ihepherd and a king at once he reigns. ’ Dryden's JEn. 

2. Une who efladilhes a revenue for any purpofe. 

The wanting orphans faw with wat’ry eyes 
Their /unders charity in the dull laid low. Dryden 

1 his hath been experimentally proved beyond contradic¬ 
tion by the honourabl e founder of this lecture in his treatife 
of the air. » , 

3 - One from whom any thing has its original or beginning™ °* 

And the rude notions of pedantick fchools 
Blafpneme the facred founder of our rules. Rfcommon. 

When Jove, who faw from high, with juft difdain* 

I he dead mfpir d with vital breath again, 

Struck to the center with his flaming dart 
Ti’ unhappy founder of the godlike art. Dryden’s /Fn 
coS 1 ^ 5 L the/W f of thc Stuart «ce, had he not 

had nor h V T S , -° c thC ^ aCC ° f his own **gn. his fon 
had not been involved in fuch fatal troubles. Add/. Freehold. 

Nor can the fkilful herald trace J 

The founder of thy ancient race. S - r . 

SSlfr 1 ' 1 Acall " i »'*' »l>° forms figure, (j 
calling melted matter into moulds. S ^ 

Founders add a little antimony to their bell-metal to miL-- 

nefs andTcnde"' 'f t ' r ? nch ’3 To caufe fuch /fort 
to the ground $ ^ that he is unab,e t0 it 

Phoebus’ deeds are founder’d , 

Or night kept chain’d below. Shakefpeare’s Tempefi. 
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I have foundered nine fcore and-odd polls; and here, traVti- 
tainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour; 
taken Sir John Colevile of the Dale, a moft furious knight: 
but what of that? he faw me and yielded. Shake/. Henry IV; 
Thy Humbling founder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 

Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the flood. Dorfeti 

Brutes find out where their talents lie : 

A bear will not attempt to fly ; 

A founder'd horfe will oft debate, 

Before he tries a five-barr’d gate. Sioift. 

If you find a gentleman fond of your horfe, perfbade youl 
mailer to fell him, becaufe lie is vicious, and foundered into 
the bargain. Swift’s Dire,:; ions to the Groom. 

Men of diferetion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, drive them through the 
liardcft and deepeft roads, without danger of foundering or 
breaking their backs, and will be fure to find them neither 
refty nor vicious. Swift. 

To Founder, v. n. [from fond , French, the bottom.] 

1. To fink to the bottom. 

New fliips, built at thofe rates, have been ready to founder 
in the feas with every extraordinary ftorm. Raleigh’s E/Jays. 

2. To fail; to mifearry. 

In this point 

All his tricks founder ; and he brings his phyfick 
After his patient’s death. 5 ak jpeare's Henry VIII. 

Fo’undery. n.f. [fondert Fr. from found.] A place where 
figures are formed of melted metal; a caftinghoufe. 

Foh NDUNG. n.f. ( from found of find ] A child expofed to 
chance; a child found without any parent or owner. 

Wc, like baftards, are laid abroad, even as foundlings , to 
be trained up by grief and forrow Sidney. 

I pafs the foundling by, a race unknown, 

At doors expos’d, whom matrons make their own* 

And into noble families advance 

A namelefs iffue ; the blind work of chance. Dryd Juven. 
I Ihall mention a piece of charity which is pradifed by moft 
of the nations about us : I mean a provifion for fondlings, or 
for thofe children who, for want of fuch a provifion, are ex¬ 
pofed to the barbarity of cruel and unnatural parents. Addifon . 
The goddefs long had mark’d the child’s diftrefs, 

And long had fought his fuff’rings to redrefs ; 

She prays the gods to take the foundling’s part, 

To teach his hands fome beneficial art 
Practis’d in ftreets. Gay’s Trivia , 

Foundress, n.f. [from founder.] 

1. A woman that founds, builds, cftablilhes* or begins any 

thing. J 

2. A woman that eftablilhes any charitable revenue. 

For of their order Ihe was patronefs, 

Albe Charifia was their chiefeft Joundrefs. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

For zeal like licr’s, her fervants were to Ihow ; y 

She was the firft, where need requir’d to go; C 

Hcrfelf the found efs, and attendant too. Dryden j 

FOUNT. I . rr } J 

FO UNTAIN. J ”*./• U m G Latin; fontaine, French.] 

1. A well; a fpring. 

He fet before him fpread 
A table of celeftial food divine, 

Ambrofial fruits, letcht from the tree of life; 

a ^ nd „ fr L 0 ? l ^ Q f 0UTlt life ambrofial drink. Milt. Par. Reo k 

2 . A fmall bafon of fpringing water 6 

Proofs as dear as founts in July* when 
W e fee each grain of gravel. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Uau a man drink better from the funtain when it is finely 
paved with marble* than when it fwells over the green turf? 

vr /r , „ Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Narctflus on the graffy verdure lies; 

But whilil within the cry Hal fount he tries L 

To quench his heat, he feels new heat arife. Addifon. 3 

3. A jet; a fpout of water. 

Fountains I intend to be of two natures: the one that 
fprinkleth or fpouteth water; the other a fair receipt of water 
without filh, or dime, or mud. Bacon EfTn» 

4. The head or firft fpring of a river. ’ “ ^ * 

y /° ur ?race are of a p - iece ’ as waters kt *p 
the tenor of their fountains: your compaflion is general, and 

Oridn ^^ e <f Ca 3S - T 11 T enCm ' CS 35 friends - Dryden, 

5. Original; firft principle; firft caufe 3 

Almighty God, the fountain of all goodnefs. Comm. Prayer 
You may reduce many thoufand bodies to thefe few general 
figures, as unto their principal heads and funtains. Phecham. 

trade and": ^ ^ WC " be reckoned only the feat of 
ftftions and 0 T C ( C K T ° n ' y thC f° Untain ° f habits a " d 

SSsnEjir** but of moral !r e-V r bad 

Fo'unta ix'f cce 5- rr „ Spratt s Sermons. 

So«“ fpS g ’’ WUkoufItabttin, 

3 ° S. 
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So large 

The profpecl was, that here and there was room 
For barren defert fountainlefs and dry. Milton's Parad. Reg 
Fo'untful. adj. [fount and full.] Full of fprings. 

But when the fountful Ida’s top they fcal’d with utmoft 
hafte, 

All fell upon the high-hair'd oaks. Chapman's llmds. 

ToFoupe. v . a. To drive with fudden impetuofity. A word 
out of ufe. 

We pronounce, by the confeflion of Grangers, as fmoothly 
and moderately as any of the northern nations, who foupe 
their words out of die throat with fat and full fpirits. Camden. \ 
FOUR, adj [ yeopep, Saxon.] Twice two. 

Juft as 1 wifli’d, the lots were call on four ; 

Myfelf the fifth. Pope's Odyffey , b.ut. 

FOURBE. n.f [French.]' A cheat; a tricking fellow. Not 
in ufe. 

Jove’s envoy, through the air. 

Brings difmal tydings; as if fuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repofe difturb ! 

Thou art a falfe im poll or, and a four be. Denham. 

Fourfo'ld. adj [four and fold.] Four times told. 

He {hall reftore the lamb fourfold, becaufe he had no pity. 

2 Sa. xii. 6. 

Fciurfo'oted. adj. [fo r and foot. ] Quadruped; having 
twice two feet. 

Augur Aftylos, whofe art in vain 
From fight difluaded the fourfooted train, 

Now beat the hoof with Neuiis on the plain. 

Boursco'RE. adj. [four and_/ffltr.] 

1. Four times twenty; eighty. 

When they were out of reach, they turned and crofled the 
ocean to Spain, having loft fourfeore of their {hips, and the 
greater part of their men. Bacon's War with Spain. 

The Chiots were firft a free people, being a common¬ 
wealth, maintaining a navy of fourfeore i hips. Sandys. 

The Liturgy had, by the practice of near fourfeore years, 
obtained great veneration from all fober Proteltants. Clarcnd. 

2. It is ufed elliptically for fourfeore years in numbering the 
age of man. 

At feventeen years many their fortunes feek; 

But at fourfeore it is too late a week. Shak. As you like it. 
Some few might be of ufe in council upon great occafions, 
’till after threefcore and ten ; and the two late minifters in 
Spain were fo ’till fourfeore. Temple. 

Foursquare, adj. [furssnifquare.] Quadrangular; having 
four fides and angles equal. 

The temple of Bel was invironed with a wall carried fur- 
fquare , of great height and beauty; and on each fquare cer¬ 
tain brazen gates curioufly engraven. Raleigh’s Hif cry. 

Fourte'en. adj. [peopejtcyn, Saxon.] Four and ten; twice 
feven. 

She fays I am not fourteen pence on the fcore for Iheer ale. 

Shakefpcare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Fourteenth, adj. [from fourteen.] The ordinal of fourteen; 
tire fourth after the tenth. 

I have not found any that fee the ninth day, few before the 
twelfth, and the eyes of fome not open before th o fourteenth 
day. Brown's Vulgar. Err ours, b. iii. <r. 26. 

Fourth, adj. [from four.] The ordinal of four; the firft 
after the third. 

A third is like the former : filthy hags ! 

Why do you fliew me this ? A fourth ? ftart eye ! 

What! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom? Shak. 
Fo'urthly. adv. [from fourth.] In the fourth place. 

Fourthly , plants have their feed and feminal parts uppermoft, 
and living creatures have them lowermoft. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
Fourwhe'eled. adj. [fur and wheel.] Running upon twice 
two wheels. 

Scarce twenty four wheel’d cars, compart and ftrong. 

The mafly load could bear, and roll along. Pope's Odyfjey. 
Fo'utra. n.f. [from feutre, French.] A fig ; a feoff; an art 

of contempt. „ nr 

A foutra for the world, and worldlings bafe. Shak. ti. IV. 
FOWL. n. f. [pixel, rultl, Saxon ; vogel, Dutch.] A winged 
animal; a bird. Jt is colloquially ufed of edible birds, but in 
books of all the feathered tribes. 

The beafts, the fifties, and. the winged fowls. 

Are their males fubjerts, and at their controuls. Shakefp. 
Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnificent houfe: Pom- 
pey faid, this is a marvellous houfe for the Summer; but me- 
thinks very cold for Winter. Lucullus anfwered, do you not 
think me as wife as divers fowls , to change my habitation in 
th?Winter fcafon. Bacons Apophthegms. 

This mighty breath 

Inftrurts the fowls of heaven. Thomfon's Spring. 

To Fowl. v. u. [from the noun.] To kill birds for food or 

game. 


Fo'wler. n.f. [from fowl.] A fportfman who purfucs birds. 
The fowler, warn’d 

By thofe good omens, with fwift early fteps 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and glades, 

Offenfive to the birds. Phillips. 
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With fiaught’ring guns th’ unweary’d fowler roves, 

When frofts have whiten’d all the naked groves. Pope. 
Fo'vvlingpiece. n.f. [fowl and piece.] A gun for birds. 

’Tis neccflary that the countryman be provided with a good 
[wlingpiece , to deftroy and fcarc them away. Mortimer. 
FOX. n.f [ pox, Saxon; vos , vofch , Dutch.] 

1. A wild animal of the canine kind, with {harp ears and a 
bulhy tail, remarkable for his cunning, living in holes, and 
preying upon fowls or fmall animals. 

1 he fox barks not when he would ftcal the lamb. Shake/. 

He that trufts to you. 

Where he fhould find you lions, finds you hares; 

Where foxes, geefe. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thefe retreats are more like the dens of robbers, or holes 
of foxes , than the fortrefles of fair warriours. Locke. 

7. By way of reproach, applied to a knave or cunning fellow. 
Fo'xca^e. n.f. [fox and cafe.] A fox’s {kin. 

One had better be laughed at for taking a fcxcafe for a fox, 
than be deftroyed by taking a live fox for a cafe. L'Eftrange. 
Fo'xchase. n. f [ fox and chafe.] 'I he purfuit of the fox 
with hounds. 

See the fame man, in vigour, in the gout; 

Alone, in company ; in place or out; 

Early at bufinefs, and at hazard late ; 

Mad at a foxchafe , wife at a debate. Pope, Epi/lle i. 

Fo'xevil. n.J. [fox and evil ] A kind of difeafe in which the 
hair fheds. 

Fo'xgloves. n.f. A plant. 

The leaves are produced alternately on the branches: the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, which is divided into 
fix ample long fegments: the flower confifts of one leaf, is 
tubulofe and comprefled, and a little reflexed at the brim; 
thefe flowers are difpofed in a long fpike, and always grow 
upon one fide of the ftalk : the ovary of the flower becomes a 
roundifh fruit, which ends in a point, and opens in the mid- 
die: it has two cells, in which many fmall feeds are con : 
tained. v Miller. 

Foxhu'nter. n.f [fox and hunter.] A man wiiofe chief am¬ 
bition is to {hew his bravery in hunting foxes. A term of 
reproach ufed of country gentlemen. 

The foxhunters went their way, and then out fteals the 
fox. L'Eflrange. Fable 104. 

John Wildfire, foxhunter , broke his neck over a fix-bar 
gate. Speflator, N°. 561. 

Fo'xship. n.f [from fox.] The character or qualities of a 
fox ; cunning; mifehievous art. 

Had’ft thou foxfhip 

To banifti him that {truck more blows for Rome, 

Than thou haft fpoken words. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus . 

Fo'xtrap. n.f. [fox and trap.] A gin or fnare to catch 
foxes. 

Anfwcr a queftion, at what hour of the night to fet a 
foxtrap. Tat/er, N°. 56. 

Foy. n.f [foi, French.] Faith; allegiance. An obfolete 
word. 

He Eafterland fubdued, and Denmark won, 

And of them both did foy and tribute raife. Fairy Shaw. 
To Fract. v. a. [fraflus, Latin.] To break ; to violate; to 
infringe. Found perhaps only in the following pafiage. 

His days and times are paft. 

And my reliance on his framed dates 
Has fmit my credit. Shakefptaris Timm. 

FRA'CTION. n.f [fraflion, Fr. fraflio, Latin.] 

1. The art of breaking ; the ftate of being broken. 

It hath been obferved by fevcral, that the furface of the 
earth hath been broke, and the parts of it diflocated; but more 
particularly fevcral parcels of nature retain ftill the evident 
marks of fraflion and ruin. Burnet’s Theoiy of the Earth. 

2 . A broken part of an integral. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months are 
computed, nor the fun, whereby years are accounted, con- 
fifteth of whole numbers, but admits of fraflions and broken 
parts. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13- 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 
fraflion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fractional, adj. [from fraflion.] Belonging to a broken 
number. , 

We make a cypher the medium between increafing an 
decreafing numbers, commonly called abfoluto or whole num¬ 
bers, and negative or fraflional numbers. Cocker's Arithmetic ■ 
FRA'CTURF. n.f. [fraflura, Latin.] 

1. Breach ; feparation of continuous parts. 

That may do it without any great fraflure of the mote 
ftablc and fixed parts of nature, or the infringement of t ■ * 
laws thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. The feparation of the continuity of a bone in living bodies. 

But thou wilt fin and grief deftroy, 

That fo the broken bones may joy. 

And tune together in a well-fet fong, 

Full of his praifes, 

Who dead men raifes ; 

Fraflurcsy/cB cur’d, make us more ftrong. 

+ 


Herbert. 

Fraflura 
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FraBures of the fculi are dangerous, hot in confequcncc of 
the injury done to the cranium itfelf, but as the brain becomes 
affected. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Fra'cture. v. a. [From the noun.] To break a bone. 
The leg was dreffed, and the fraflured bones united toge¬ 
ther. Wifeman's Surgery. 

FRA GILE, adj. [ fragile, French ; fragilis, Latin.] 
j. Brittle; eafily fnapped or broken. 

To eafe them of their griefs, 

Their pangs of love, and other incident throes. 

That nature’s fragile veflel doth fuftain 

In life’s uncertain voyage. Shakefpeare's Ttmon. 

The ftalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile, bacon's N. Hijl. 

When fubtle wits have fpun their threads too fine, 

’Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne’s line. Denham. 

A dry ftick will be eafily broken, when a green one will 
maintain a ftrong refiftance; and yet in the moift fubftance 
there is lefs reft than in what is drier and more fragile. Glanv. 
2. Weak ; uncertain; eafily deftroyed. 

Much oftentation, vain of flefhly arms. 

And fragile arms, much inftrument of war. 

Long in preparing, foon to nothing brought. 

Before mine eyes thou’ft fet. AFilton's Paradife Regain'd. 
Fragility, n.f. [from fragile.] 

1. Brittlenefs; eafinefs to be broken. 

To make an induration with toughnefs, and lefs fragility, 
decort bodies in water for two or three days. Bacon's N. Hijl. 

2. Weakncfs; uncertainty; eafinefs to be deftroyed. 

Fearing the uncertainty of man’s fragility, the common 
chance of war, the violence of fortune. Knolles's Hijlory. 

3. Frailty; lablenefs to fault. 

All could not be right, in fuch a ftate, in this lower age of 

JMSk Wotton. 

FRA'GMENT. n.f [fragmentum, Latin.] A part broken 
from the whole; an imperfert piece. 

He who late a feeptre did command. 

Now grafps a fsontmsgfragment in his hand. Dryden. 

Cowley, in his unfinilhed fragment of the Davideis, has 
fhewn us this way to improvement. Watts’s Improvement. 

If a thinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick- 
nefs, appears all over of one uniform colour, {hould be flit 
into threads, or broken into fragments of the fame thicknefs 
With the plate, I fee no reafon why every thread or fragment 
fhould not keep its colour. Newton’s Opt 

Fragmentary, adj. [from fragment.] Compofed of frag¬ 
ments. A word not elegant, nor in ufe. 

_„ S L he > !s g° ne 5 fhe’s gone: when thou know’ll this. 
What fragmentary rubbilh this world is. 

Thou know’ll, and that it is not worth a thought - 

rp ^rno OWS r rr° too ™ c A h that thinks it nought. * Donne. 
FRA COR. n.f. [Latin.] A noife; a crack; a cralh. 

1 urfu d by hideous fragors, as before 
The flames defeend, they in their breaches roar. Sandys 

Fra'grancv [ / ra f ra,ltia ' Lat ‘3 Sweetnefs of fmefl ; 
Fra crancy. J pleafingfeent ; grateful odour. 

\r . , Eve fe P arate he fpies. 

Veil d in a cloud of fragrance, where Ihe ftood 
Half-fpy d. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix 

more P ,eafed toJbrvey my rows of colewortsEnd cab- 
fee g Se P teS g ^l" 'cT M1 f ra m and verdure, than to 
cialla s P ° f f ° rCign C ° UntrieS kc P* aliv * W artifi- 
S'. ,• r ,, VT Addifan's Speflator, N°. 47 . 

Not lovelier Teem'd Narciffus to the eve- 47 

Nor, when a flower, could boaft more fragrancy. Garth. 

Such was the wine; to quench whofc fervent fleam 
Scarce twenty mcafures from the living ftream 

To cool one cup fuff,,,,. the b|et cr b own , d 
FRA'GRANT 0 ^- 0 ^^ arOUnd ’ Odyfey, b. ix 

M T - ° d] - fAW Latin.] Odorous; fweet 'of 

The nymph vouchfaf’d to place 
Upon her head the various wreath : 

I he flow’rs, lefs blooming than her face; 
p . J he ‘ r fccnt ’ ]e f s f>*grant than her breath. n • 

L XT With IW« k'l 

you may co„°LcTem°,£r Se 
Frail, n.f. 1 * mer s Hujbandry. 

i. A balket made of rulhes. 

pd a Tr Ufh for weav ‘»g balkets. 
bRAlL ^-. [fragilis, Latin.] 

ftroyed/ ^ fub J cft cafualties; eafily de- 

As I f kn r ° W bod >'’ s of fo frail a kind, 

As force without, fevers within can kill. /v, • 

bappincfs, W we fi^ Tuaft^trfth th ' S ' ma " inar >' treafure'of 

& cc frail and perilhine a^d t f ° f the 

fand. pernning, and the foundation itfelf is laid in the 

2 * W T t ; liable to errour or JSS2 5 ‘ 

of their neighbours* trTf T 1 that is toId 

, b ours, tor ,f others may do amifs, then may 
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thefe alfo fpcak arhils: man is frail, and prone to evil, and 
therefore may foon fail in words. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Fra'jlness. n.f [from frail.] Weakncfs; inftability. 

There is nothing among all the frailhejfes and uncertainties 
of this fublunary world fo tottering and dnflable as the virtue 
of a coward. Norris. 

Fra'ilty. n.f. [from frail.] 

1. Weaknefs of refollition ; inftability of mind; Infirmity. 

Though Page be a feciire fool, and Hands fo firmly on his 
wifeY frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion fo eafily. Shak. 
Nor Ihould’ft thou have trufted that to woman’s frailty: 
Ere I to thee, thou to thyfelf waft cruel. Milton's Agoni/ies. 
God knows our frailty, pities bur weaknefs, and requires 
of us no more than we are able to do. Locke. 

2. Fault proceeding from weaknefs; fins of infirmity. 

Love did his reafon blind. 

And love’s the nobleft fiai’ty of the mind. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Kind wits will thofe light faults excufe; 

Thofe are the common frailties of the mule. Dryden. 

Death, only death, can break the lafting chain ; 

And here, cv’n then, {hall my cold dull remain ; 

Here all it $ frailties, all its flames refign, 

And wait, ’till ’tis no fin to mix with thine. Pope. 

FRATSCHEUR. n.f. [French.] Freftinefs; coolnefs. A 
word fooliftily innovated by Dryden. 

Hither in Summef-ev’nings you repair, 

To tafte thefraifeheur of the purer air. Dryden. 

PRAISE, n.f. [French, the caul of an animal.] A pancake 
with bacon in it. 

To FRAME, v. a. 

1. To form or fabricate by orderly conflruclion and union of 
Various parts. 

The double gates he findeth locked fall; 

The one fair fram’d of burnifti’d ivory, 

The other all with filver overcaft. Spenfer. 

2. To fit one to another. 

They rather cut down their timber to frame it, and to do 
other fuch neceffaries to their convenient ufe, than to fight. 

Abbot's Defeription of the World\ 
Hew the timber, faw it out, frame it, and fet it together. 

Mortimer's Husband' y. 

3. To make; tocompofe. 

Then chufing out few words moft horrible. 

Thereof did verfes frame. 

Fight valiantly to-day; 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 

For thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. 

4. To regulate; to adjuft. 

Let us not deceive ourfelves by pretending to this excellent 
knowledge of Chriftjefus our Lord, if we do not frame our 
lives according to it. Tillotfon. 

5. 1 o form to any rule or method by ftudy or precept. 

Thou art their foldier, and, being bred in broils. 

Haft not the foft way ; but thou wilt frame 

Thyfelf forfooth hereafter theirs. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I have been a truant to the law; 

I never yet could frame my will to it. 

And therefore frame the law unto my will. Shakefp. H. VI; 

6. To form and digeft by thought. 

The moft abftrufe ideas are only fuch as the underftanding 
frames to itfelf, by Joining together ideas that it had either from 
objects of fenfe, or from its own operations about them. Locke. 

F ull of that flame his tender feenes he warms. 

And frames his goddefs by your matcblefs charms. Granv 
Urge him with truth to frame his fure replies ; 

And fure he will; for wifdom never lies. Pope’s OdyfTev 
How many excellent reafonings *reframed in the mind of a 
man of wifdom and ftudy in a length of years ? Watts 

7. To contrive; to plan. 

Unpardonable the preemption and infolence in contriving- 

and framing this letter was. Clarendon, b. viii 

8. To fettle; to feheme out. 

Though I cannot make true wars, 
i’ll frame convenient peace. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus 

9 or ]° e ‘ nVenti to fabricate, in a bad fenfe: as, to frame a ftory 

Aftronomers, to folve the phaenomcna,/,-^^ t o their con¬ 
ceit eccentricks and epicycles. D n 

Frame, n.f. [from the verb.] Bacon% 

1. A fabrick; any thing conftruaed of various 


Spenfer. 

Shakefp. 


bers. 

l I n* } \ e /C ame °r[ the heaven, y arch fliould diffolve itfelf if 
celeftial Spheres fhould forget (heir wonted morions and bv 
Regular volubility turn themfelves any way, TitZl^ 

Caftles made of trees upon frames of timberf with tu/refs 
ThS WCrC ancientl y mattcrs of magnificence. Bacon 
Aim h 1,- hy ? . onous works > parent of good I 

^ Divine Cecilia Mi„. fni Ufl. 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame. 


parts or mem- 
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Dryden. 
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The gate wafe adamant; eternal frames 
Which, hew’d by Mars himfelf, from Indian quarries came. 
The labour of a god ; and all along 
Tough iron plates were clench’d to make it ftrong. Dryel. 
We fee this vaft frame of the world, and an innumerable 
Multitude of creatures in it; all which wc, who believe a 
God, attribute to him as the author* Tillotfon , Sermon i. 

2 . Any thing made fo as to inclofe or admit fomething elfe. 

Put both the tube and the veflel it leaned on into a conve¬ 
nient wooden frame, to keep them from mifchances. Boyle. 
His picture lcarcely would deferve a frame. Dryden s Juvenal. 

A globe of glafs, about eight or ten inches in diameter, 
being put into a frame where it may be fwiftly turned round 
its axis, will, in turning, fhine, where it rubs againft the palm 
of one’s hand. Newton’s Opt. 

3» Order; regularity; adjufled feries or difpofition. 

A woman, that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 

And never going aright. Shakefpeare. 

Your fteddy foul preferves her frame ; 

In good and evil times the fame.' Svjft. 

4. Scheme; order. 

Another party did refolvc to change the whole frame of 
the government in ftate as well as church. Clan 

5. Contrivance; proje&ion. 

John the Baftard, 

Whofe fpirits toil in frame of villanics. 

6. Mechanical conftruiffion. 

7. Shape; form; proportion. 

A bear’s a favage beaft, 

Whelp’d without form, until the dam 
Has lick’d it into fhape and frame. 

Fra'mer. n.f [from f ame ; ppemman, Saxon.] 
former; contriver; fchemer. 

The forger of his own fate, the framer of his fortune, 
(hculd be improper, if all his actions were predetermined. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
There was want of accuratenefs in experiments in the 
fir ft original framer of thofe medals. Arbuibnot on Coins. 
Fra’mpold. n.f. [This word is written by Dr. Hacket fram- 
pul. I know not its original.] Peevifh; boifterous; rugged; 
crofTgrained. 

Her hufband ! Alas, the fweet woman leads an ill life with 
him : fhe leads a very frampold life with him. Shakefpeare. 
The frampul man could not be pacified. 

Hackeds Life of Williams. 
FRANCHISE, n.f [franchife, French ] 

T. Exemption from any onerous duty. 

2. Privilege; immunity; right granted. 

They granted them markets, and other franchifes, and 
eredted corporate towns among them. Davies on Ireland. 

His gracious edidt the fame franchife yields 
To all the wild increafe of woods and fields. Dryden. 

3. Diftridt; extent of jurifdidtion. 

There are other privileges granted unto moft of the corpo¬ 
rations, that they lhall not be travelled forth of their own 
franchifes. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

> To Franchise. v. a [from the noun.] To enfranchife; to 
make free; to keep free. 

I lofe no honour 

In feeking to augment it; but ftill keep 
My bofom franchis'd, and allegiance clear. Shah. Macbeth. 
Fra'ngible. a j. [frango, Latin.] Fragile; brittle; eafily 
broken. . 

Though it feem the folideft wood, if wrought before it be 
well feafoned, it will fhew itfelf very frangible. Boyle. 

Fra'nion. n f [Of this word I know not the derivation.] A 
paramour; a boon companion. 

Firft, by her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 

Fit mate for fuch a mincing minion. 

Who in her loofenefs took exceeding joy. 

Might not be found a franker franion. Fairy Queen, b. it. 
FRANK, adj. {f ane, French.] 

1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. . . 

The moifler forts of trees yield little mofs, which is for 
the reafon of the frank putting up of thefap into the boughs. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
They were left deftitute, either by narrow provifion, or 
by their frank hearts and their open hands, and their charity 
towards others. Spratt s Sermons. 

’Tis the ordinary pradlice of the world to be frank of civi¬ 
lities that coft them nothing. L'Ejlrange. 

2. Open; ingenuous; fincere ; not refer ved. 

3. Without conditions ; without payment. 

T hou haft it Won ; for it is of frank gift, 

And lie will care for all the reft to fhift. Hulberd's Talc, 
s. Not reflrained ; licentious. 

Might not be found a franker franion. Spenjer. 

Frank, n.f. [from the adjective.] 

l. A place to feed hogs in; a fty : fo called from liberality of 

food, 
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Where fups here ? Doth the old boar feed in the old 
frank ? Sbakefpcare’s Henry IV. 

2. A letter which pays no poftage. 

You’ll have immediately, by fcveral franks, my cpiftle to 
lord Cobham. Pope to Swift, 

3. A French coin. 

To Frank, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhut up in a frank or fty. Hanm&. 

Tell Richmond this from me. 

That in the fty of this moft bloody boar, 

My foil George Stanly is frank'd up in hold : 

If I revolt, off goes young George’s head. Sbak. Rich. HI. 

2. To feed high ; to fat; to cram. Junius and Ainfwortb. 

3. [From the adje&ive.] To exempt letters from poftage. 

My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow ; and you fee I 
fend this under his cover, or at leaft franked by him. Swift. 
Gazettes fent gratis down, and frank'd, 

For which thy patron’s weekly thank’d. Pope. 

Frankax-moi'gne. n.f The fame which we in Latin call 
libera eleemofyna, or free alms in Englifh; whence that tenure 
is commonly known among our Englifn lawyers by the name 
of a tenure in frank aumonc, or frankalmofrne, which, accord¬ 
ing to Britton, is a tenure by divine fervice. Ayliffe's Par erg. 
Fra'nkincense. n.f. [ frank and incenfe\ fo called perhaps 
from its liberal diftribution of odour.] 

Frankincenfe is a dry refinous fubftance in pieces or drops, 
of a pale yellowifh white colour ; a ftrong fmell, but not dif- 
agreeable, and a bitter, acrid, and refinous tafte. It is very 
inflammable. The earlieft hiftories inform us, that f ankin- 
cenfe was ufed among the facred rites and facrifices, as it ftill 
continues to be in many different parts of the world. As well 
however as the world has at all times been acquainted with 
the drug itfelf, we are ftill uncertain as to the place whence 
frankincenfe is brought, and much more fo as to the tree 
which produces it. It is commended againft diforders in the 
head and breaft, and againft diarrhoeas and dyfenteries. Hill. 
Take unto thee fweet fpices, with pure frankincenfe. Exod. 

I find in Diofcorides record of frankincenfe gotten in 
India. Brerewood on Languages. 

Black ebon only will in India grow. 

And od’rous frankincenfe on the Sabcean bough. Dryd. Virg. 

Cedar and frankincenfe, an od’rous pile, 

Flam’d on the hearth, and wide perfum’d the ifle. Pope. 
Fra'nklin. n.f. [from frank.] Afteward; a bailiff of land. 
It fignifies originally a little gentleman, and is not improperly 
Englifhed a gentleman fervant. 

A fpacious court they fee. 

Both plain and plcafant to be walked in. 

Where them does meet a franklin fair and free. Fai. Queen. 
Fra'nkly. adv. [hom frank.] 

1. Liberally; freely; kindly; readily. 

Oh, were it but my life. 

I’d throw it down for your deliverance. 

As frankly as a pin. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 

If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid againft me, now forgive me frankly. Sh. H. VIII. 
When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. Pol. vii. 42. 

By the toughnefs of the earth the fap cannot get up to 
fpread fo frankly as it fhould do. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

I value my garden more for being full of blackbirds than 
cherries, and very frankly give them fruit for their fongs. Spell. 

2. Without conftraint; without referve. 

The lords mounted their fervants upon their own horfes; 
and they, with the voluntiers, who frankly lifted themfelves, 
amounted to a body of two hundred and fifty horfe. Clorend. 

He entered very frankly into thofe new deligns, which were 
contrived at court. Clarendon , b. viu. 

Frankness, n.f. [from frank ] 

1. Plainnefs of fpeech ; opennefs ; ingenuoufnefs. . 

When the conde duke had fome cclairciffment with the 
duke, in which he made all the proteftations of his fincere 
affe&icn, the other received his proteftations with all con¬ 
tempt;. and declared, with a very unncczttzty franknejs, that 
he would have no friendfhip with him. Clarendon. 

Tom made love to a woman of fenfe, and,always treated 
her as fuch during the whole time of courtfhip: his natura 
temper and good breeding hindered him from doing any thing 
difagreeable, as his fincerity and franknefs of behaviour ma e 
him converfc with her before marriage in the lame manner he 
intended to do afterwards. Addifons Guaidi(t». 

2. Liberality; bounteoufnefs. 

3. Freedom from referve. .. , 

Upon occafion of the pi&ures prefent, he delivered with 
franknefs of a friend’s tongue, as near as he could, word y 
word, what Kalander had told him touching the ftrang 

fl° r y- „ s rS* 

The ablcft men that ever were, have had all an openn 
and franknefs of dealing, and a name of certainty and ve 
racity. Bacon, EJfayb• 

FRA'NKri-EDGE. 
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FraNKPLe'dGE. n.f [ franciplegium, Latin, of franc, i. e. 
liter id plcige, l e. fidei iujfor.] A pledge or furcty for free¬ 
men. For the ancient cuftom of England, for the preferva- 
tion of the publick peace, was that every freeborn man at 
fourteen years of age, religious perfons, clerks, knights and 
their cldcft fons excepted, fhould find fecurity for his fidelity 
to the kine, or elfe be kept in prifon : whence it became 
cuftomary for a certain number of neighbours to be bound 
for one another, to fee each man of their pledge forthcoming 
at all times, or to anfwer the trangreffion of any one absent¬ 
ing himfelf. This was called frankpledge, and the circuit 
thereof was called decenna, becaufe it commonly confifted of 
ten houfholds; and every particular perfon, thus mutually 
bound, was called decennier. This cuftom was fo ftridly ob- 
ferved, that the fheriffs, in every county, did from time to 
time take the oaths of young ones as they grew to the age of 
fourteen years, and fee that they combined in one dozen or 
other: whereupon this branch of the fheriff’s authority was 
called vlfusfranciplegii, view of frankpledge. Cowel. 

FRA'NTICK adj. [ corrupted from phrenetick , pbreneticus, 
Latin ; (pjnnlntof.] 

1. Mad; deprived of underftanding by violent madnefs; out- 
rageoufly and turbulencly mad. 

Far off, he wonders what makes them fo glad ; 

Of Bacchus merry fruit they did invent. 

Or Cebel’s frantick rites have made them mad. Fairy Queen. 

2. 'J'ranfported by violence of paffion; outrageous; turbulent. 

Fftecming, in the frantick error of their minds, the great- 
eft madnefs in the world to be wifdom, and the higheft wif- 
dom foolifhnefs. Hooker, b. iii. f. 8. 

The lover, frantick, 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. Shakefpeare. 

To fuch height their frantick paffion grows. 

That what both love, both hazard to deftroy. Dryden. 

She tears her hair, and , frantick in her griefs, 

Calls out Lucia. Addifon's Cato. 

Fra'ntickly. adv. [from frantick.] Madly; outrageoufly. 
Fie, fie, how frantickly I fquare my talk ! Shakefpeare. 

Fra'ntjckness. n.f. [from frantick.] Madnefs; fury of 
paffion. 

FRATERNAL, adj. [frat erne/, French; fraternur, Latin ] 
Brotherly ; pertaining to brothers; becoming brothers. 

One {hall rife 

Of proud ambitious heart; who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate. 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d. 

Over his brethren. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow Chrif- 
tians, or of the governors of the church, then more publick 
reprehenfions; and upon their unfuccefsfulnefs, the cenfures of 
the'church, until he reform and return. Hammond's Fundam. 

Plead it to her, 

With all the ftrength and heats of eloquence 

Fraternal love and friendfliip can infpire. Addifon's Cato. 

Frate'rna lly. adv [from f at mat ] In a brotherly manner. 

Frate'rnity. n.f [fraternitc, French; fratcmltas, Latin.] 

1. The ftate or quality of a brother. 

2. Body of men united; corporation; fociety; affociatian; 
brotherhood. 

Tis a neceffary rule in alliances, focieties, and fraternities, 
and all manner of civil contrails, to have a ftridt regard to 
the humour of thofe wc have to do withal. L'Ejin.nge's Fables. 

3- Men of the fame clafs or chara&cr. 

With what terms of refped knaves and fots will fpeak of 
their own fraternity. South's Sermons. 

Fratricide, n.f [fratricide, French ; fratricidium, Latin.] 
J he murder of a brother. 

FRAUD n.f. [ fans, Latin; fraude, Fr.] Deceit; cheat; 
trick; artifice; fubtility; ftratagem. 

None need the frauds of fly Ulyfles fear. Dryden's Ain. 

fuccefs a lover’s toil attends, 

\\ ho afks if force or fraud obtain’d his ends. Pope. 

* A U , D r iL \ ad B [fraud and full.] Treacherous; artful; 
trickiffi; deceitful ; fubtle. 

The welfare of us all 

Hangs on the cutting fhort that fraudful man. Shah H. VI. 

He, full of fraudful arts, 

I his well-invented tale for truth imparts. Dryden's /En. 

fMlo;n FULLY ' I fr ° m f raud f u/ -3 Deceitfully; artfully; 
funnily ; treacheroufly ; by ftratagem. 

iauoueence. )n.f [fraudulentia, Latin.] Deceitfulnefs; 
KAunucENcv.f trickiihnefs; pronenefs to artifice. 

. admire the providence of God in the continuance of 
1 fl? PtUt 7’ " otvv,ch,laildi »g the endeavours of infidels to abo- 
fam'- and rhe f raudu,ence o{ hereticks always to deprave the 

add ' J frjudulcux, Fr. fraudulent^, Latinf] 
full of artifice; trick i (h; fubtle; deceitful. 
t_t. He with ferpent tongue 

• . temptation thus began. Milton 

ohe mix’d the potion, fraudulent of foul; 
be potion mantled in tile golden bowl. Pope's Odyffey. 


F R E 

2. Performed by artifice; deceitful; treacherous. 

Now thou haft aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam, 

And fruftrated the conqueft fraudulent. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
Fraudulently, adv. [fromfraudulent.] By fraud; by de¬ 
ceit; by artifice; deceitfully. 

He that by fact, word, or fign, either fraudulently or vio¬ 
lently, does hurt to his neighbour, is bound to make refti- 
tution. Taylor's Rule if living holy. 

FRAUGHT, particip.puff, [from freight, now written freight.] 

1. Laden; charged. 

In the narrow feas that part 
The French and Englifh, there mifcarried 
A veflel of our country, rich! y fraught. Shakefpeare. 

With joy 

And tidings fraught, to hell he now return’d. Milt. P. Lojl. 

And now approach’d their fleet from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the rifing fun. 

And precious fand from fouthexn climates brought. Dryden, 

2. Filled; ftored; thronged. 

The Scripture is fraught even with laws of nature. Hooker. 

By this fad Una, fraught with anguifh fore. 

Arriv’d, where they in earth their fruitlefs blood had fpilt. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 6. 
I am fo fraught with curious bufinefs, that . leave out cere¬ 
mony. Shakefpeare's lVinter's Tale. 

Whofoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 
wits and underftanding do clarify and break up in the commu¬ 
nicating and difcourfuig with another. Bacon, EJfay 28. 

Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the houfe of woe and pain. Milt Far. Loft. 
Abdallah and Balfora were fo fraught with all kinds of 
knowledge, and poflefled with fo conftant a paffion for each 
other, that their folitude never Jay heavy on them. Guardian . 
Fraught, n.f. [from the participle.] A freight; a cargo. 
Yield up, oh love, thy. crown and parted throne 
To tyrannous hate! fwell, bofom, with thy fraught ; 

For ’tis of afpicks tongues. Shakejpcare's Otheleb. 

The bark that all our bleffings brought. 

Charg’d with thyfelf and Jame , a doubly royal fraught. Dry. 
To Fraught, v. a. [for Jnigbt, by corruption.] To load; 
to crowd. 

Hence from my fight: 

If after this command thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthinefs, thou d/ft. Skakefp. Cymleline. 
Fra'uchtage. n.f [from fraught.] Lading; cargo. A bad 
word. 

Our fraughtage, fir, 

I have convey’d aboard. Shakef. Comedy of Errourt ,. 

Fray. «. J [ ejfrayer j to fright, French.] 

1. A broil; a battle ; a fight. 

Time tells, that on that ever bleflcd day, 

When Chriftian fwords with Pcrfian blood were dy’d. 

The furious prince Tancredie from that fray 
His coward foes chafed through forefts wide. Fairfax » 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing fteps 
Into a manly ftride ; and fpeak of frays, 

Like a fine bragging youth. Sbak. Merchant of Venice. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. Shak, H. VI. 
He left them to the fates in bloody fray, 

To toil and firuggle through the well-fought day. Pope. 

2. A duel; a combat. 

Since, if we fall before th’ appointed day. 

Nature and death continue long their fray. Denham, 

T he boafler Paris oft defir’d the day 
With Sparta’s king to meet in fingle f ay. Pope's Iliad, 
To Fray. v. a. [ejfrayer, French.] To fright; to terrify. 
The panther, knowing that his fpotted hide 
Doth pleafe all hearts, but that his looks them fray, 

Within a bufh his dreadful head doth hide. 

To let them gaze, whilft he on them may prey. Spenfer. 

So diverfely themfelves in vain they fray, 

Whilft fome more'bold to meafure him ftand nigh. Fa. Qtu 
Fifties are thought to hzfrayed with the motion caufed by 
iloife upon the water. ' Bacon's Natural Hijlory, 

Theic vulturs prey only on carcafes, on foch ftupid minds 
as have not life and vigour enough to fray them away. 

Government of the Tongue. 

2. [frayer, French.] To rub. 

FREAK, n.f [frech, German, faucy, petulant; rpsec, Saxon, 
fugitive ] 

1. A fudden and caufelefs change of place. 

2. A fudden fancy ; a humour; a whim ; a capricious prank. 

O. but I fear the fickle freaks, quoth (he, 

Ot fortune, and the odds of arms in field. Fairy Queen, 
When that freak has taken pofleffion of a fantaftical head, 
the diftemper is incurable. L'Ejlrange, Fable icO. 

bne is Jo reftlcfs and peevifh that fhe quarrels with all about 
her, and fometimes in a freak will inftantly change her habi- 
tatIon * Spectator, N l> . 427* 
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FRE 

To vex die more, he took a freak 
To flit my tongue, and make me fpeak. Swift. 

To Freak, v.a. [A word, I fuppofe, Scotch, brought into 
England by Thomjon.] To variegate; to checquer. 

There furry nations harbour : 

Sables of gloffy black, and dark embrown’d. 

Or beauteous, freak'd with many a mingled hue. Tbmfon. 
Fre'akish. ad), [from freak.} Capricious; humourfome. 

It may be a queftion, whether the wife or the woman was 
the more freakijh of the two ; for fhe was ftill the fame uneafy 
fop L’E/irange. Fable 173. 

Fre'akishly. adv. [from freakijh.~\ Capricioufly ; humour- 
fomcly. , . 

Fre'akishness. n.f. [from freakijh.] Capricioufnefs; hu- 
mourfomnefs; whimficalnefs. 

ToFream. v. n. [fremere, Lat. fremir, French.] To growl 
or grunt as a boar. Bailey. 

FRE'CKLE. a.f. [fleeh , a fpot, German; whence fickle, 
freckle .] 

1. A fpot railed in thelkin by the fun. 

Ruddy his lips, and frefh and fair his hue; 

Some fprinkled freckles on his face were feen, 

Whofe dufk fet off the whitenefs of the (kin. Dryden. 

2. Any fmall fpot or difcoloration. 

The cowflips tall her penfioncrs be; 

In their gold coats fpots you fee: 

Thofe be rubies fairy favours ; 

In thofe freckles live their favours. Sh. Midf. Night’s Dream. 
The farewel frofts and eafterly winds now fpot your tulips; 
therefore cover fuch with mats, to prevent freckles. Evelyn. 

Fre'ckled. adj. [from freckle.] Spotted; maculated; difeo- 
loured with fmall fpots. 

Sometimes we’ll angle at the brook. 

The freckled trout to take 

With filken worms. Drayton's Cynthia. 

The even mead, that erft brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip. 

Wanting the feythe, all uncorrefled, rank. 

Conceives by idlenefs. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Now thy face charms ev’ry Ihepherd, 

Spotted over like a leopard ; 

And, thy freckled neck difplay’d, # 

Envy breeds in ev’ry maid. . Swift. 

Fre'ckly. adj. [from freckle .] Full of freckles. 

Fred. The fame with peace; upon which our forefathers 
called their fanfluaries fredjlole, e. the feats of peace. So 

Frederic is powerful, or wealthy in peace; Winfred , victorious 
peace ; Reinfred , fincere peace. Gibfon’s Camden. 

FREE. adj. [ppeah, Saxon ; vry, Dutch.] 

1. At liberty; not a vaffal; not enflaved ; not a prifoner; not 
dependant. 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours. 

All which we pine for now. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

A. free nation is that which has never been conquered, or 
thereby entered into any conditions of fubjeflion. Temple. 
Free, what, and fetter’d with fo many chains ? Dryden. 
How can we think any one freer than to have the power 
to do what he will ? > Locke. 

This wretched body trembles at your pow’r: 

Thus far could fortune; but Ihe can no more : 

Free to herfelf my potent mind remains, 

Nor fears the viftoFs rage, nor feels his chains. Prior, 

Set an unhappy prifner free , . 

Who ne’er intended harm to thee. Prior. 

2. Uncompelled ; unreftrained. 

Their ufe of meats was not like unto our ceremonies, that 
being a matter of private affion in common life, where every 
man was free to order that which himfelf did; but this is a 
publick conftitution for the ordering of the church. Hooker. 

It was free , and in my choice whether or no I fhould pub- 
lifh thefe difeourfes; yet the publication being once refolved, 
7 - ■ South. 


the dedication was not fo indifferent. 
3. Not bound by fate; not necelfitated. 


Freely they ftood who flood, and fell who fell: 

Not free, what proof could they have giv n fincere 
Of true allegiance, conftant faith, or love. 

Where only what they needs muff do, appear d; 

Not what they would ? Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. tu. 

Permitted; allowed. 

Why, fir, I pray, are not theftreets 2sfree 
For me as for you ? Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

DeTaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to fome, leaves free to all. Mdton. 

Licentious; unreftrained. 

Oconfpiracy! 

Sham’ft thou to fhew thy dang’rous brow by night. 

When evils arc mod free? Shak. Julius Ccefar. 

Phyficians are too free upon the fubjeft, in the convocation 
ef their friends. Temple. 

The criticks have been very free in their cenfures. Felton. 

I know there are to whofe prefumptuous thoughts 
Thofe freer beauties, ev’n in them, feem faults. Pope. 


6 : Open; ingenuous. 

’Tis not to make me jealous; 

To fay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 

Is free of fpecch, fings, plays, and dances well. 

Where virtue is, thefe make more virtuous. Shak.Othello. 

Callalio, I have doubts within my heart; 

Will you be free and candid to your friend ! Otway’s Orph. 

7. Acquainted; converfingwithout referve. 

Being one day very free at a great feaft, he fuddenlv broke 
forth into a great daughter. Hakcwill on Providence. 

Free and familiar with misfortune grow, 

Be us’d to forrow, and inur’d to woe. Prior. 

8. Liberal; not parfimonious. 

Glo’lter too, a foe to citizens, 

O’ercharging your free purfes with large fines. 

That leeks to overthrow religion. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

No ftatute in his favour fays. 

How free or frugal I fhall pafs my days ; 

I, who at fometimes fpend as others (pare. Pope's Horace. 
Alexandrian verfes, of twelve fyllables, fhould never be 
allowed but when fome remarkable beauty or propriety in them 
atones for the liberty: Mr. Dryden has been too free of thelc 
in his latter works. Pope. 

9. Frank; not gained by importunity ; notpurchafed. 

We wanted words to exprefs our thanks: his noble free 
offers left us nothing to afk. Bacons New Mantis, 

10. Clear from dillrcfs. 

Who alone fuffers, differs moft i’ th’ mind. 

Leaving free things and happy (hows behind. Shak. K. Lear. 

11. Guiltlefs; innocent. 

Make mad the guilty, and appall the free. 

Confound the ign’rant. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. Dryden. 

12. Exempt. 

Thefe 

Are fuch allow’d infirmities, that honefty 

Is never free of. Shakefpeare s IVinter's Tale. 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name; 

And free from confcience, is a (lave to fame. 

Let envy, then, thofe crimes within you fee, 

From which the happy never muff be free. 

Their fteeds around, 

Free from the harnefs, graze the flow’ry ground. 

The will, free from the determination of fuch defires, is 
left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfadions. Lttt.t, 

13. Invefted with franchifcs; pofl'cfiing any thing without vaf- 
falage ; admitted to the privileges of any body. 

He therefore makes all birds of every fed 1 

Free of his farm, with promife to refpecl > 

Their feveral kinds alike, and equally protcdl. Dryden. ) 
Friend! 

What do’ft thou make a-Ihipbonrd ? To what end 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free ? 

Stark-flaring mad, that thou fhou’dft tempt the fea? Dryd. 

14. Without expence; by charity, as a freejchool. 

To Free. v.a. [from the adjedive.] 

1. To fet at liberty; to refeue from flavery or captivity; to 
manumit; to loofe. 

The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
By law and procefs of great nature thence 
Free’d and enfranchis’d ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of, . 

If any be, the trefpafs of the queen. Shakef. Winter < Tale. 
He recovered the temple, free’d the city, and upheld the 
laws which were going down. 2 Mac. ii. 22. 

Can’ll ihou no other mailer underftand. 

Than him that freed thee by the pretor's wand ? Dryden. 

Should thy coward tongue 
Spread its cold poifon through the martial throng, 

My jav’lin lhall revenge fo bafe a part, 

And free the foul that quivers in thy heart. P°P e ‘ 

2. To rid from ; to clear from any thing ill. 

It is no marvail, that he could think of no better way t# 
be free’d of thefe inconveniencies the paffiops of thofe meet¬ 
ings gave him, than to diffoive them. Clarendon. 

Hercules . 

Free’d Erymanthus from the foaming boar. 1 r L J 

Our land is from the rage of tygers free'd. Dryacn s 

3. To clear from impediments or obftrudions. 

The chafte Sibylla lhall your Heps convey, 

And blood of offer’d victims free the way. Dry 

Fierce was the fight; but haft’ning to his prey, 

By force the furious lover free’d his way. Dry e ■ 

4. To banifh; to fend away; to rid. 

Wc may again 

Give to our tables meat, llcep to our nights, - 

Free from our feafts and banquets bloody knives. Shakejpta • 

5. To exempt. • , 

For he that is dead is free’d from fin. Bom. • 

6 . To unlock; to open. 

This mafter-key _ , 

Frees every lock, and leads us to his perfon. ’}‘ 

' FrEEOO OTt*" 
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Fseebo'oter. n.f [free and booty. ] A robber; a plunderer; 
a pillager. 

The Kentifhmen, perceiving that Perkin was hot followed 
By any Englifh of name, and that his forces confifted moftly 
of bafe people and freebooters, . fitter to fpoil a coaft than to 
recover a kingdom, profeffed their loyalty to the king. Bacon. 

The carl of Warwick had, as often as he met with any 
Irilh frigates, or fuch freebooters as failed under their com- 
milfion, taken all the feamcn who became prifoners to them 
of that nation, and bound them back to back, and thrown 
them overboard into the fea. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Freeboo'ting. n.f. Robbery; plunder; the ad of pil¬ 
laging. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, that cometh 
handfomely in his way;, and when he goeth abroad in the 
night on freebooting, it is his bed and fureft friend. Spenfer. 
Fre'eborn. n.f. [free and born ] Not a Have; inheriting 
liberty. 

O bafenefs, to fupport a tyrant’s throne, 

And crufh your freeborn brethren of the world ! Dryden. 

I lhall fpeak my thoughts like a freeborn fubjed, fuch 
things perhaps as no Dutch commentator could, and I 
am fure no Frenchman durft. Dryden s JEn. Dedication. 

Shall freeborn men, in humble awe, 

Submit to fervile lhamc; 

Who from confent and cuffom draw 
The fame right to be rul’d by law, 

Which kings pretend to reign ? Dryden. 

Freecha'ppel. n.f. [free and chappel.] Such chappels .1. are 
of the king’s foundation, and by him exempted from thejurif-, 
didion of the ordinary. The king may alfo licenfe a fubjed 
to found fucli a chappel, and by his charter exempt it from 
the ordinary’s vifitation. Cow el. 

Fre'ecost. n.f. [free and cojl.] Without expence; free from 
charges. 

Wc muff not vouch any man for an exad mailer in the 
rules of our modern policy, but fitch a one as has brought 
himfelf fo lar to hate and clefpifc the alfurdity of being kind 
upon freecojl, as not fo much as to tell a friend what it is 
o clock for nothing. South's Sermons. 

Fre'edman. n.f. [freed and man.] A Have manumitted. 
Libertus. 

The freedman jollies, and will be preferr’ l; 

Firft come, firft ferv’d, he cries. Dry den’s %IV. Sat. 1. 

Fre'edom. n.f. [from free.] 

1. Liberty; exemption from fervitude; Independence. 

The laws thenifclves they do fpecially rage at, as moft re* 
pugnant to their liberty and natural freedom. Spenfer on Ireland. 
O freedom! firft delight of human kind f 
Not that which bondmen from their mailers find. 

The privilege of doles; nor yet t' inferibe 
Their names in this or t’other Roman tribe: 

That falfe enfrancliifement with cafe is found ; 

Slaves are made citizen's by turning round. Dryden's Perf. 

2. Privileges ; franchifcs; immunities. 

By our holy Sabbath have 1 fworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. Shakefpeare. 

3. Power of enjoying franchifes. 

This prince firft gave freedom to fervants, fo as to become 
citizens of equal privileges with the reft, which very much 
incrcafcd the power of the people. Swift. 

4 - Exemption from fate, ncceflity, or predetermination; 

I elfe mull change 

J heir nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 
I heir freedom ; they themfclves ordain’d their fall. Milton. 
n every.fin, by how much the more free will is in its 
choice, by f 0 much is the aft the more finful; and where there 
Mnothine to importune, urge, or provoke the will to anv aft, 

fCtaJT 4 a " hi8hcr a " ,i pcrfcaer •‘tv* A” 

• 5- Unreftraint. * Snt ** Strmm ' 

I will that all the feafts and fabbaths lhall be all days of 

6 . -°k theJcWS in n, y rcalm - • Mac. x. 

nience!^ ° f bCmg Wlthout P articalar evil or inconve- 

FW fe ? r faClIit y in doin S or lowing any thin*. 

F~ ED - “ dj - [f ’“ J retrained i„ the 

tvu- wiI * fetters put upon this fear, 

Freeh*' n ° W E ° e ? loo f ree M ed - Shakcfpi 
drained J ' [fr “ 3nd W ] Lit 

An^T b e, and voluntary; 

^ 

in decd isxhc reaI pofleffionof*lands°or lenTmentein 


Cpeare’s Hamlet. 
Liberal; unre- 
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fee; fee-tail, or for life. Freehold in law is the right tb.at t 
man has to fuch land or tenements before his entry or feifure. 
Freehold is fometimes taken in oppofition to villenage. Land, 
in the time of the Saxons, was called either boekland, that is, 
holdcn by book or writing, or foleland, that is, hol'den with¬ 
out writing. TTie former was hpld by far better conditions^ 
and by the better fort of tenants, as noblemen and gentlemen, 
being fuch as we now call freehold. The latter was commonly 
in the poffdTi'on of clowns, being that which we now call at 
the will of the lord. Cowel. 

No alienation of lands holden in chief fhould be available, 
touching the freehold or inheritance thereof, but only where it 
were made by matter of record, to be found in fome of her 
majefty’s treafufies. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

There is an unfpeakable pleafure in calling any thing one’s 
own : a freehold, though it he hut in ice and fnow, will make 
the owner plcafed in the pofleffion, and flout in the defence of 
it. Addfans Freeholder, N°. r. 

My friends here are very few, and fixed to the freehold, 
from whence nothing but death will remove them. Swift. 

i fhould be glad to pofllfs a freehold that could not be taken 
from mt by any law to which I did not gi ve my ow'n confent. 

Swift to Ltrd Middleton. 
Freeholder, n.f. [from freehold] One who has a free¬ 
hold. 

As extortion did banifh the old Englifh freeholder, who 
could not live but under the law; fo the law did banifh the 
Jrifli lord, who could not live but by extortion. Davies. 
Free'i.y. adv. [from free.] 

1. A, liberty; without valfalage; without flavery ; without de¬ 
pendence. 

2. Without reftraint; lavifhly. 

It uly foil were my hufband, I would freelier rejoice in that 
abfence wherein he won honour, than in the embracements 
of his bed, where he would fhew moft love. Shakefp. Cariolan. 

I pledge your gface ; and if you knew what pains 
I have beftow’d to breed this prefent peace. 

You would drink freely. Shakef. Henry IV. 

3. Without fcruple; without referve. 

Let fuch teach others who themfclves excel. 

And cen fure freely who have written well. Pope's Eff. onCrit. 

4. Without impediment. 

1 o follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the Greeks irt 
true verifying, were even to eat acorns with fwine, when we 
ma y freely eat wheat-bread among men. Afcham's Scboolmajlcr. 
The path to peace is virtue: what I fhow, 

Thyfelf may freely on thyfelf bellow : 

Fortune was never worfhipp’d by the wife ; 

But, fet aloft by fools, ufurps the Ikies. Dryden' s Juv. Sat. 

5. Without neceffity ; without predetermination. 

Freely they ftood who ftood, and fell who fell. Milton. 
He leaves us to chufe with the liberty of reafonSble beings: 
they who comply with his grace,'comply with it freely ; and 
they who rejea it, do alfo freely rejett it. Rogers's Sermons. 

6 . Frankly; liberally. 

By nature all things have an equally common ufe: nature 
freely and indifferently opens the bofom of the univerfc to all 
man in . South's Sermotis. 

7. bpontaneoufly; of its own accord. 

Fre'eman. n.f [free and man.] 

*• One not a flave; not a vaffal. 

Had you father Caefar were living, and die fill flaves, thari 
that Laefar. were dead, to live all freemen ? Shakefp. Jut. Ccefar 
If to break loofe from the conduit of reafon, and to want 

frnl r r r r mt ° f J eXami, I ati0n and j ud g ment which keeps us 
^ a C n h , ng | ° r d ° U1 f th u C W ; orrc > b e liberty, true liberty, mad 
men and fools are only the freemen. Locke 

2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or immunities. 

He made us freemen of the continent, 
x*rk° m ? ature did bke captives treat before. Dryden. 
What this union was is expreffed in the pieced in* 
verfe, by their both having been made freemen on the 

r Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

R load M ofcare D 3nd mnd -^ Uncohflrained; without 

and chccrfu,, y dilpofed at hours of meat* 
flcep, and exercife, is one of the bell precepts of long lading. 

Fre'ene ss. n.f [from free.] tjfay 3,. 

1. The ftate or quality of being free. 

2. Openncfsj unrefervednefs; ingenuoufnefs; candour; 

J2HS& °" ) ' I,ard0 " “■ he ‘’ leafc ’ or 

3. Geherofity; liberality. Dryden, 

I hope it will never he hU that the laity, who bv the clercw ' 
Z 5£ Si? f - their corpo'raOom exceed 

T o give a cm! education to the youth of this land in the 
9 T time 
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time to come, provifion was made by another law, that there 
ihould be onefreefchool at leaft ere£led in every diocefs. Davies. 

Two clergymen flood candidates for a (mail freefebool m 

-{hire, where a gentleman of intereft in the country, 

who happened to have a better underftanding than his neigh¬ 
bours, procured the place for him who was the better 
fcholar. „ J W- 

Freespo'ken. ad). [ free and fpoken .] Accuftomed to fpea 
without referve., _ . 

Nerva one night flipped privately with fome fix or ieven; 
amongft whom there was one that was a dangerous man, and 
began to take the like courfes as Marcellus and Regulus had 
done: the emperor fell into difeourfe of the mjuflice and 
tyranny of the former time, and, by name, of the two ac- 
cufers; and faid, what fhould we do with them, if we ha 
them now ? One of them that was at flipper, and was a/r«- 
fpoken fenator, faid. Marry, they fiiould fup with us. Bacon. 
Fre'estone. » f. [free and Jlont.] Stone commonly ufed in 

bU 5hS«w is fo named from its being of fuch a conftitution 
as to be wrought and cut freely in any direction. IVrod-ward. 

I faw her hand: Ihe has a leathern hand, a freejtone- 
coloured hand. Shakefpeare’s As you l,ke it 

The ftreets are generally paved with brick or freefone, and 
always kept very neat. Addifon on Italy. 

' ■ ' r -J 't:-! i A libertine; a con- 


Freethi'nker. n.f [free and think.] 
temner of religion. 

Atheift is an old-fafhion’d word: I’m a freethinker , child. 

Addifon's Drummer. 

Of what ufe is freedom of thought, if it will not produce 
freedom of ad ion, which is the foie end, how remote foever 
in appearance, of all objeaions againft Chriftianity? And 
therefore the freethinkers conflder it as an edifice, wherein all 
the parts have fiich a mutual dependance on each other, that 
if you pull out one Angle nail, the whole fabrick muft fall to 
the ground. Swift's Argument againft aboliJhingChriJhamty. 
Freewi'll. n.f. [free and will.] 

1. The power of dire£ting our own aftions without conftraint 

by We have a power to fufpend the profecution of this or that 
defire: this feems to me the fource of all liberty ; in this feems 
to confift that which is improperly called freewill. Locke. 

2 . Voluntarinefs} fpontaneity. , . , . 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of Ifrael in my 
realm, which are minded of their own freewill to go up to 
Jerufalem, go with thee. Ezr.vu. 13. 

Freewo'man. n.f. [free and woman.] A woman not en- 

^AU her ornaments are taken away of zfreewoman; {he is 
become a bondflavc. p . r ' ,\ Mac ' u ’ “* 

To Freeze, v. n. preter .froze, [vriefen, Dutch.J 

1. To be congealed with cold. 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which is 
very admirable, feeing it hath the perfpicuity and fluidity of 

Ray on the Creation. 

common water. ... , J , . 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, return- 
in- at equidiftant periods in all parts of the earth, would as 
well ferve men to reckon their years by as the motions of the 
fun Locke. 

2 To be of that degree of cold by which water is congealed. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And mountain tops, that freeze* ..... 

Bow thcmfelves when he did fing. Sbaiefptar/s Henry V III. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindnefs freezes. Shake). Rich. 1 U. 
Hcav’n froze above fevere, the clouds congeal. 

And thro’ the cryftal vault appear’d the {landing hail. Dryd. 
To Freeze, v. a. pret .froze-, pul. frozen or froze, 
s. To congeal with cold. 

2. 'Fo kill by cold. . , 

When we both lay in the field. 

Frozen almoft to death, how did he lap me, f 
Ev’n in his garments! Shakefpeare s Richard U. 

My matter and miftrefs are almo ft frozen to death. Shakefp. 
2 To chill by the lofs of power or motion. 

J I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 

That almoft freezes up the heat of life. Sh. Rom. and Juliet. 

Death came on amain, 

And exercis’d below his iron reign; 

Then upward to the feat of life he goes; 

Senfe fled before him, what he touch’d he froze. Dryden. 
To Freight, v.a. preter. freighted-, part, fraught ; wluch 
being now ufed as an adjective, freighted is adopted. [ fretter , 

i/'Fobad a {hip or veflel of carriage with goods for tranf- 
nortation. 

The princes 

Have to the port of Athens fent their fliips. 

Fraught with the minifters and inftruments 

Of cruel war. Shak. Troilus and Crcfftda , Prologue. 

Nor is, indeed, that man lefs mad than thefe, 

‘Who freights a {hip to venture on the feas i 
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With one frail interpofing plank to lave 

From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Dryden's Juv. 

Freighted with iron, from my native land 
I fleer my voyage. Pope's Odvjfey, j j. 

2. To load as the burthen; to be the thing with which a veffcl 
is freighted. 

I would 

Have funk the fea within the earth, or ere 
It fhould the good {hip fo have fwallow’d, and 
The freighting fouls within her. Shakefpeare’s Tempefl, 
Freight, n.f. 

1. Any thing with which a {hip is loaded. 

He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight ; 

The leaky veflel groans beneath the weight. Dryden's £n. 

2. The money due for tranfportation of goods. 

Freighter, n.f. [fretteur, French.] He who freights a 

veflel. 

Fren. n.f. A worthlefs woman. An old word wholly for¬ 
gotten. 

But now from me his madding mind is ftart, 

And wooes the widow’s daughter of the glen; 

And now fair Rofalind hath bred his (mart. 

So now his friend is changed for a fren. Spenfer's Pajl. 
FRENCH Chalk, n. f 

French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely denfe, of a 
fmooth glofly furface, and foft and undluous to the touch; of 
a greyifh white colour, variegated with a dufky green. Hill. 

French chalk is undtuous to the touch, as fteatites is, but 
harder, and nearer approaching the confidence of ftonc. Wood. 
To Fre'nchify. v. a. [from French.] To infedl with the 
manner of France; to make a coxcomb. 

They mifliked nothing more in king Edward the Con- 
feflor than that he was Frenchified ; and accounted the defire 
of foreign language then to be a foretoken of bringing in 
foreign powers, which indeed happened. Camden's Remains. 
Has he familiarly diflik’d 
Your yellow ftarch, or faid your doublet 
Was not exactly Frenchified. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

Fre'netick. ad), [frenetique, French; (fbfcvnrixos ; generally 
therefore written phrenetick. ] Mad; diftradted. 

He hinifelf impotent. 

By means of his frenetick malady. Daniels Civil War, 
Fre'nzy. n.f. [tye ivitk ; phrenitis, Latin: whence phrenetify, 
pbrenetfy,phrenzy, or frenzy.] Madnefs ; diftradtion of mind; 
alienation of underftandi 
to madnefs. 


/ j *»*huiiv.w , . F 

aiding; any violent paflion approaching 

That knave, Ford, hath the fineft mad devil of jealoufy in 
him that ever governed frenzy. Shakef. Mer. Wives of Winif. 
True fortitude is feen in great exploits, 

That juftice warrants, and that wifdom guides ; 

All elfe is touring frenzy and diftradtion. Addifon's Cato. 

Why fuch a difpofition of the body induceth fleep, another 
difturbs all the operations of the foul, and occafions a lethargy 
or frenzy: this knowledge exceeds our narrow faculties. Bent. 
Fre'quence. n.f. [frequence, Fr. frequentia,Latin.] Crowd; 
concourfe; aflembly. 

The frequence of degree, 

From high to low throughout. Shakefpeare's Ttmon; 

He, in full frequence bright 

Of angels, thus to Gabriel fmiling fpake. Paradife Reg. 
Fre'quency. n.f. [frequentia , Latin.] 

1. Common occurrence; the condition of being often fecn or 

done. , ., 

Should a miracle be indulged to one, others would 
think themfelves equally intitled to it; and if indulged to 
many, it would no longer have the effedt of a miracle; it* 
force and influence would be loft by the frequency of it. Atterb. 

2. Concourfe; full aflembly. 

Thou cam’ll e’re while into this fenate: who 
Of fuch a frequency, fo many friends 
And kindred thou haft here, faluted thee ? Ben.Johnf.CaU • 
FRE'QUENT. ad), [frequent, French; frequent, Latin.] 

1. Often done; often feen; often occurring. 

An ancient and imperial city falls ; , g 

The ftreets are fill’d with frequent funerals. Dryden set-*- 
Frequent herfes {hall befiege your gates. Fopc. 

2. Ufed often to pradlife any thing. 

Every man thinks he may pretend to any employment, pro* 
vided he has been loud and frequent in declaring him 
hearty for the government. * wt J 

2. Full of concourfe. .... 

* Frequent and full. 

To Frequ'ent. v.a. [ frequent 0, Latin; frequenter, brcncaj 
To viflt often; to be much in any place; to refort often to. 
Latter day. 

Finding in it fit ports for fifhers trade, 1 p S. 

’Gan more the fame frequent, and further to invade, r.aj. 
There were fynagogucs for men to refort unto: our 
viour himfelf, and after him the apoftles, frequented them- 

Hooker, b. v. /•«>• 

This fellow here, this thy creature. 

By night frequents my houfe. S akefpeare s H ^ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lan 


Pope. 
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At that time this land was known and frequented by the 
{hips and veflels. Bacon. 

With tears 

Wat’ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 

Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 

Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milt. P. L. 

To ferve my friends, the fenate I frequent ; 

And there what I before digefted, vent. Denham. 

That he frequented the court of Augullus, and was Well re¬ 
ceived in it, is molt undoubted. Dryden's Ovid, Preface. 
Freque'ntable. ad), [from frequent.] Converfable; accef- 
fible. A word not now ufed, but not inelegant. 

While vouth laded in him, the exercifes of that age and 
his humour, not yet fully difeovered, made him fomewhat 
the more frequentable and lefs dangerous. Sidney, b. ii. 

Frequentative, ad). [ frequent atif.\ French; frequentativus, 
Latin.] A grammatical term applied to verbs fignifying the 
frequent repetition of an adlion. 

Freque'nter. n.f. [from frequent.] One who often reforts 
to any place. 

Perfons under bad imputations are no great frequenters of 
churches. Swift. 

Fre'quently. adv. [frequenter, Latin.] Often; commonly; 
not rarely; not feldom; a confiderable number of times; 
manifold times. 

I could not, without much grief, obferve how frequently 
both gentlemen and ladies are at a lofs for queftions and an- 
fwers. Swift’s Introduction to Genteel Converfation. 

FRE'SCO. n.f. [Italian.] 

1. Coolncfs; {hade; dufkinefs, like that of the evening or 
morning. 

Hellifli fprites 

Love more the frefco of thfe nights. Prior. 

2. A pidlure not drawn in glaring light, but in dufle. 

Here thy well-ftudy’d marbles fix our eye; 

A fading frefco here demands a figh. 

FRESH, ad). [ ppej-c, Saxon ; fraiche , French.] 

1. Cool; not vapid with heat. 

I’ll cull the fartheft mead for thy repaft; 

The choiceft herbs I to thy board will bring. 

And draw thy water from the frejhefi fpring. Prior. 

2 . Not fait. 

They keep themfelves unmixt with the fait water; fo that, 
a very great way within the fea, men may take up as frejh 
v/ater as if they were near the land. Abbot’s Defc. of the World. 

3. New ; not impaired by time. 

This fecond fource of men, while yet but few, 

And while the dread of judgment paft remain 
Frejh in their minds, fearing the Deity, 

With fome regard to what’s juft and right. 

Shall lead their lives. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xii. 

That love which firft was fet, will firft decay; 

Mine of a frejher date will longer flay. Dryd. Indian Emp. 

4. In a ftate like that of recentnefs. 

We will revive thofc times, and in our memories 
Preferve and ftill keep frejh, like flowers in water. Denham. 

With fuch a care 
As rofes from their flalks wc tear, 

When we would ftill preferve them new. 

And frejh as on the bu(h they grew. frailer. 

Thou fun, faid I, fair light! 

And thou enlighten’d earth, fo frejh and gay ! Milt. P. L. 

5. Recent; newly come. 

Amidft the fpirits Palinurus prefs’d; 

Ytt frejh from life, a new admitted gueft. Dryden’s JEn; 

Frejh from the fail, as in the prefent cafe, 

The criminals are feiz’d upon the place; 

Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, 

, On engines they difiend their tortur’d joints. Dryden. 
Repa J. red f rom an y Ms or diminution. 

Nor lies {he long ; but, as her fates ordain, ■> 

Springs up to life, and frejh to fecond pain; C 

- ri • j V d t0 ' da y> to-morrow to be flain. Dryden J 

/. r lor id; vigorous; chearful ; unfaded; unimpaired. 

der ls . dccr ^ id ’ and thc W1 goeth for him: take or¬ 
der that when he is dead there be chofcn a pope of frejh years 
betw™ fifty and threefcore. P L J, 

„ Two fwains, 

a u 1 l as 1116 morn ’ and as the (eafon fair. Pete 

«• Healthy m countenance; ruddy. F 

rr „ Tell me. 

Haft thou beheld a frejher gentlewoman, 

Much war of white and red within her cheeks? Shakefpeare. 
luftL voun/r ° b cr , Va ) t,0n in En S land to fec * f”Jh coloured 
foon ate a^ttTndinS V confum P tive female, and him 
Thev renS n i ^ t0 r tbc g rav \ »n Confumptions. 

centSl i themfelves a thoufand poor, tall, inno- 

«• Brt^ tt“vfc Sgen, " m '- 

10. gale r°/ Wind fiIls the faiIs of a fti P- Holder 

1 .. Sweet ° o £ c ° cat,n S ° r drinking. A low word. 
cet • 0 PPofed to dale or {linking. 
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Fresh, n.f. Water not fall. 

He {hall drink nought but brine; for I’ll not {hew him 
Where the quick frejhes arc. Shakejpeare’s Tempefl'. 

To Fre'shen. v.a. [horn frejh.] Tomakefrelh. 

Prelufive drops let all their moifture flow 
In large effufion o’er the frejhen’d world. Dmnfon's Spring. 
To Freshen, v. n. To grow freflh. 

A freJhtTiing breeze the magick power fupply’d, 

While the wing’d veflel flew along the tide. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Fre'shet. n.f. [from frejh.] A pool of frc{h water. 

All filh from fea or fhore, 

Frejhet or purling brook, or {hell or fin. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
Fre'shly. adv. [from frejh.] 
x. Coolly. 

2. Newly; in the former ftate renewed. 

The weeds of herefy being grown unto fuch ripenefs as 
that was, do, even in the very cutting down, fcatter often¬ 
times thofe feeds which for a while lie unfeen and buried in 
the earth; but afterwards frejhly fpring up again, no lefs per¬ 
nicious than at the firft. Hooker , h.v.f. 42. 

Then {hall our names. 

Familiar in their mouth as hou{hold words. 

Be in their flowing cups frejhly remember’d. Shak. Hen. V: 
They are now frejhly in difference with them. Bacon. 

3. With a healthy look ; ruddily. 

Looks he as frejhly as he did the day he wreftled ? Shakefp. 
Fre'shness. n.J. [fromfrejh.] 

1. Newnefs; vigour; fpirit; the contrary to vapidnefs. 

Moll odours fmell bell broken or crulhed; but flowers 
prefled or bcaton, do lofe the frcjhnefs and fweetnefs of their 
odour - Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . 

2. Freedom from diminution by time; not ftalenefs. 

For the conftant frejhnefs of it, it is fuch a pleafure as can 
never cloy or overwork the mind; for furely no man was ever 
weary of thinking that he had done well or virtuoufly. South, 

3. Freedom from fatigue; newnefs of ftrength. 

The Scots had the advantage both for number and frejhnefs 

men> Hayward. 

4. Coolnefs. 

There are fome rooms in Italy and Spain for frejhnefs , and 
gathering the winds and air in the heats of Summer; but they 
be but pennings of the winds, and enlarging them again, and 
making them reverberate in citcleS. Bacon. 

Say, if {he pleafe, Ihe hither may repair. 

And breathe thfe frejhnefs of the open ait. Dryden’s Aureng . 

She laid her down to reft. 

And to the winds expos’d her glowing breaft. 

To take th e frejhnefs of the morning air. Addifon oh Italy, 

5. Ruddinefs ; colour of health. 

The fecret venom, circling in her veins, 

Works through her fkin, and burfts in bloating ftains; 

Her cheeks their frejhnefs lofe and wonted grace. 

And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face. Granville. 

6. Freedom from faltnefs. 

Freshwa'ter. [A compound word of frejh and water, ufed as 
an adjective.] Raw ; unfkilled; unacquainted. A low term 
borrowed from the failors, who ftigmatife thofe who come 
nrit to fea as frejhwater men or novices. 

The nobility, as frejhwater foldiers which had never feen 
but fome light (kirmilhes, in thfeir vain bravery made light 

FRFT ,Unt °r V h A7\ rkS - , Kn ° ll “’ S V fh ‘ Fur is. 

r p 1 • f-J- th| s word the etymology is very doubtful • 
fome derive it from ppetan, to eat; others from pperpan, to 
adorn ; fome from tpolrro ; Skinner more probably from fremo, 
die Latin/r/ h : P erha P s it comes immediately from 

X ‘ is\lvi!ays rough.^ ^ ^ f “* WhCrC tHc W3tCr b y confin ement 
Euripus generally f.gnifieth any ftrait, f et, or channel of 
the fea, running between two ftiores. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

2. Any agitation of liquors by fermentation, Confinement, or 
other caufe. ’ 

The channel of this river is white with rocks, and the fur- 
face covered with froth and bubbles; for it runs alon- upon 
the/rw, and is ftill breaking againft the ftones that oppofe its 

* >a The bio I ■ r 

It requireth good winding of a firing before it will makf 

‘ n , the to P s of fe^s, &c. the higher they go 
the lefs d.fiance is bftween^the/m,. Bacon's Nat. Hijhry\ 

Had work, and refted no P t: the folemn pipe 
AndI dulcmcr, all organs of fweet flop. 

Aft founds on/m by firing or golden wire, 
lemper d foft tunings, intermix’d with voice 

ThrL 0r f‘:" , 0n * r mtmft P *ra<ffi LoJl, b. vii • 

1 h } are fUted t0 anfwcr the moll variable harmony: two 
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6f three pipes to all thofc of a church-organ, or to all the 
itrings and frets of a lute. Grew’s Cofmolog. Sac. b i. 

4. Work rifing in protuberances. 

The frets of houfes, and all equal figures, pleafe; whereas 
unequal figures are but deformities. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

We take delight in a profpe£t well laid out, and diverfificd 
with fields and meadows, woods and rivers, in the curious 
fret works of rocks and grottos. Spectator, N°. 414- 

5. Agitation of the mind ; commotion of the temper ; paflion. 

Calmnefs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets. 

As cunning fencers fuffer heat to tire. Herbert. 

The incred’lousPheac, having yet ) 

Drank but one round, reply’d in fober f et. Tate’s Juven. 

You, too weak the flighted lofs to bear. 

Are on the fret of paflion, boil and ragc v Creech’s Juven. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret ; 

I never anfwer’d, I was not in debt. Pope, Epijlle ii. 

To Fret. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To rub againd any thing; to agitate violently. 

You may as w 11 forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noilc 
When they are fretted with the guds of heav’n. Shakefpeare . 

Jt. To wear away by rubbing. 

Drop them dill upon one place, 

’Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 

Within the earth. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

In the banks of rivers, with the wal'ning of the water, 
there were divers times fretted out big pieces of gold. Abbot. 

Before I ground the objeft metal on the pitch, I always 
ground the putty on it with the concave copper, ’till it had 
done making a noife; becaufe, if the particles of the putty 
were not made to dick fad in the pitch, they would, by roll- 
in<r U p and down, grate and fret the objedt metal, and fill it 
fuFl of little holes. Newton’s Opt. 

3. To hurt by attrition. 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofen thou had; and they that over-ween. 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen. 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. Milton. 

4. To corrode ; to eat away. 

It is fret inward, whether it be bare within or without. 

Lev. xiii. 55; 

The painful hufband, plowing up his ground, 

' Shall find all fret with ruft, both pikes and fhields. 

And empty helms under his harrow found. HakerwtlU 

5. To form into raifed work. 

Nor did there want 

Cornice 
The 

6. To variegate. 

Yon grey lines, . 

That fret the clouds, are meffengers of day. Shaft. Jut. Cecf. 
To make angry; to vex. 

Antony 

Is valiant and dejeCted ; and, by darts. 

His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
Of what he has and has not. Sbakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Becaufe thou ha & fretted me in all thefe tilings, behold I 
will recompenfe thy way upon thine head. Ezek. xvi. 43. 

Such an expe&ation, cries one, will never come topafs: 
therefore I’ll even give it up, and go and fret myfelf. Collier 
Injuries from friends fret and gall more, and the memory of 
them is not fo eafily obliterated. Arbuthn. Hifl. of John Bull. 
To Fret. v. n. 

j. To be in commotion ; to be agitated. 

No benefits whatfoever fhall ever alter or allay that diabo¬ 
lical rancour, that frets and ferments in fome hellifh breads, 
but that upon all occafions it will foam out at its foul mouth 
in flander and invedtive. South's Sermons. 

Th’ adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock. 

Now fcarcely moving through a reedy pool. IhomJ. bumm. 

2. To be worn away; to be corroded. 

Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, and put 

your gold therein, binding it clofe, and then hang it up : the 
fal armoniack will fret away, and the gold remain behind. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

3. To make way by attrition. 

Thefe do but indeed ferape off the extuberanccs, or fret 

into the wood, and therefore they are very feldom ufed to 
foft wood. Mixons Mech. Exer. 

It inflamed and fwelled very much; many wheals arofe, 
and fretted one into another with great excoriation. Wifeman. 

4. To be angry ; to be peevilh; to vex himfelf. 

They trouble themfelves with fretting at the ignorance of 

fuch as withdand them in their opinion. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

We arc in tsfretting mind at the church of Rome, and with 
angry difpofition enter into cogitation. Hooker. 

Helplefs, what may it boot 


Nor did there want 

nice or freeze, with body fculptures grav’n; 

»roof was fretted gold. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. 1. 

iriegatc; todiverfify. 


To fret for anger, or for grief to moan ! Fairy Sfiedt. 
Their wounded deeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mailers Shi H. V 
Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets , or where confpirers are Sb.Macb. 
His heart fretteth againd the Lord. Prov. xix. 3 '. 

Hudibras fretting 

Conqued Ihould be fo long a getting. 

Drew up his force. Hudibras , b. i. cant. ^ 

He fwells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan, 

He frets, he fumes, he dares, he damps the ground. Dryd. 

How Ihould I fret to mangle cv’ry l ine, 

In rev’rence to the fins of thirty-nine. Pope. 

Fre'tful. adj. [from fret.] Angry; peevilh; in a date'of 
vexation. 

1 hy knotty and combined locks to part. 

And each particular hair to dand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Where’s the king ? 

-—Contending with the fretful elements; 

Bids the wind blow the earih into the fea. Sbakef K. Lear. 
They are extremely fretful and peevilb, never well at reft- 
but always calling for this or that, or changing their pofture 
of lying or fitting. Harvey on Cenjumptions. 

Are you politive and fretful ? 

Heedk-fs, ignorant, forgetful ? Swift. 

Fre'tfully. adv. [from fretful.'] Peevilhly. 

Fre'tfulness. n.J. [from fretful] Paflion; peevilhncfs. 
Fre'tty. adj. ^from fret. ] Adorned with raifed work. 
Friabi'lity. n. f [from friable.] Capacity of being reduced 
to powder. 

Hardnefs, friability , and power to draw iron, are qualities 
to be found in a loaddone. Locke. 

FRI'ABLE. adj. [ friable , French ; friabilis , Latin.] Eafily 
crumbled ; eafily reduced to powder. 

A fpongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of the lafer- 
tree, and fometimes on cedar, very white, light, and friable., 
which we call agarick. Ba.on’s Natural Hi/lory. 

The liver, of all the vifeera, is the mod friable , and eafily 
crumbled or diffolved. Arbuthrut on Diet. 

FRTAR. n f. [A corruption of frere, French.] A religious; 
a brother of fome regular order. 

Holy Francifcan friar ! brother! ho! Sh.Rcnt.andJul. 
All the prieds and friars in my realm. 

Shall in proceflion fing her endlefs praife. Shakefp. H. VI. 
He fays he’s but a friar, but he’s big enough to be a pope. 

Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 
Many jefuits and friars went about, in the difguife of Prcf- 
byterian and Independent miniders, to preach up rebel¬ 
lion. Swift. 

A friar would needs Ihew his talent in Latin. Swift. 
Fri'arlike. adj. [ from friar. ] Monadick; unlkilled in 
the world. 

Their friarlike general would the next day make one holy- 
day in the Chridian calendars, in remembrance of thirty thou- 
fand Hungarian martyrs flain of the Turks. Knollcs’s Hijl ry. 
Fri'akly. adv. [ friar and like.] Like a friar, or man un¬ 
taught in life. 

Seek not proud riches, but fuch as thou may’d get juftly, 
ufc foberly, diftribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly; yet 
have nc abdradt nor friarly contempt of them. Bacon's Effoys. 
Fri'arscowl. n.f [friar and cowl.] A plant. 

It agrees with the dragon and arum, from both which it 
differs only in having a flower rcfcmbling a cowl. 

Fri'ary. n.f. [from friar.] A monadry or convent of 
friars. 

Fri'ary. <7*#. Like a friar. 

Francis Cornfield did ferateb his elbow when he had fweet- 
ly invented to fignify his name, St. Francis, with a friary cowl 
in a cornfield. Camden’s Remains. 

ToFRI'BBLE. v.n. To trifle. 

Though cheats, yet more intelligible 
Than thofc that with the dars do fribble. Hudibras, p- ii* 

Fri'bbler. n. f. [from the verb.] A trifler. 

A fribbler is one who profeffes rapture for the woman, and 
dreads her confent. Spectator, N°. 2^8. 

FRICASSE'E. n.f. [French.] A dilh made by cutting 
chickens or other fmall things in pieces, and drcilir.g them 
with drong fauce. 

Oh, how would Homer praife their dancing dogs. 
Their ftinking cheefe, nn&fricacy of frogs! 

He’d raife no fables, fing no flagrant lye. 

Of boys with cuflard choak’d at Newberry. Fmg. 

Frica'tion n.f [fricatia, Latin.] The a£l of rubbing one 
thing againd another. 

Gentle friiation draweth forth the nourilhment, by making 
the parts a little hungry, and heating them : this frication 1 with 
to be done in the morning. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory- 

Rcfinous or unCtuous bodies, and fuch as will flame, attract 
vieoroufly, and mod thereof without fri.ation, as good hard 

tva*) 
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wax, which will convert the needle almod as aClively as the 
loaddone. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 4. 

Fri'ction. n.f [fritlion, Fr. frictio, from frico, Latin.] 

l The act of rubbing two bodies together. 

Do not all bodies which abound with terredrial parts* and 
Specially with fulphureous ones, emit light as often as thofe 
parts are diffidently agitated, whether the agitation be made 
by beat, frittion, percuflion, putrefaction, or by any vital 
motion? . Newton’s Opt. 

2. The refid2ncc in machines caufed by the motion ol one body 
upon another. 

Medical rubbing with the flefhbrudi orcloaths. 

' V Frisians make the parts more flelhy and full, as we fee 
both in men and in the currying of horfes; for that they draw 
a treater quantity of fpirits to the parts. Bacon. 

Fri'day. n.f [ pu 5 e b£C5, Saxon.] The fixth day of the 
week, fo named of Freya , a Saxon -deity. 

An’ Ihe were not kin to me; Ihe would be as fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crefftda. 

For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, 

And feldom {ball we fee a Friday clear. Dryden. 

FRIEND, n.f. [vriend, Dutch; pj.eonb, Saxon. This word, 
with its derivatives, is pronounced frend, frendly : the i totally 
negleded. 

I. One joined to another in mutual benevolence and intima¬ 
cy : oppofed to foe or enemy. 

Friends of my foul, you twain 
Rule in this realm, and the gor’d ftate fuftain. Shakefp. 
Some man is a friend for his own occafion, and will not 
abide in the day ot thy trouble. Eccluf. vi. 8. 

God’s benifon go with you, and with thofe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. Sbakef. 

Wonder not to fee this foul extend 
The bounds, and feek fome other felf, a friend. Dryden. 

1. One without hoftile intentions. 

Who comes fo fall in filence of the night ? 

— A friend. 

—What friend ? your name ? Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

3. One reconciled to another : this is put by the cuftom of the 
language fomewhat irregularly in the plural number. 

He’s friends with Caefar, 

In Hate of health thou fay’ft, and thou fay’ft free. Shakefp. 

My foil came then into my mind ; and yet my mind 
Was then fcarce friends with him. Shak. King Lear, 

4. An attendant, or companion. 

The king ordains their entrance, and afeends 
His regal feat, furrounded by his friends. Dryden’s AEn. 

5. Favourer; one propitious. 

Aurora riding upon Pegalus, Iheweth her fwiftnefs, and how 
Ihe is 2. friend to poetry and all ingenious inventions. Peacham . 

6. A familiar compellation. 

Friend, how cameft thou in hither ? Mat. xxii. 12. 

What fupports me, do’ft thou afk ? 

The confcicnce, friend, t’have loft mine eyes o’erply’d 
In liberty’s defence. Milton. 

To Friend, v. a. [from the noun.] To favour; to befriend; 
to countenance; to fupport. 

I know that we fhall have him well to friend. Shakefp. 

When vice makes mercy, mercy’s fo extended, 

That, for the fault’s love, is th’ offender friended. Shakefp. 

Friendless, adj. [from friend.] 

1. Wanting friends; wanting fupport; without countenance; 
deftitute; forlorn. 

Alas ! I am a woman, friendlefs, hopelefs. Shak. H. VIII. 
Woe to him that is alone, is verified upon none fo much as 
upon the friendlefs perfon. South’s Sermons. 

To fome new clime, or to thy native Iky, 

Oh friendlefs and forfaken virtue fly. Dryden’s Aurtngzcbc. 

To what new clime, what diftant Iky, 

Forfaken, friendlefs, will ye fly ? 

Say, will ye blefs the bleak Atlantick Ihore, 

Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more ? Pope. 

2. Friendless Alan. The Saxon word for him whom we call 
an outlaw, becaufe he was, upon his exclufion from the king’s 
peace and protection, denied all help of friends. 

•r ri'endliness. n.f. [from friendly.] 

1. A difpofition to fricndlhip. 

effeas h 3 HkinS 3nd f riendlim f s ** hath brought forth'the 

2. Exertion of benevolence. ' ' ne ^‘ 

Let all the intervals be employed in prayers, charity, friend- 
k 1 l nei S hbourh °°d, and means of fpiritual and corporal 

Uf. [from friend.] ^ “ * ** 

'■ »o 3 i'tnevX,” 1 * ‘ Ufp0r “' ,0n kWi fl - 

uJo^th S3VC them thanks ’ defirin S thei h to be friendly Hill 
Cm * _. , . , 2 Mae. xii. 31. 

J hou to mankind 

Be good, and friendly ftill, and oft return ! Milton's P. Loft. 

How art thou J ' 

Jo me to friendly grown above the reft 

brutal kmd -’ Millin', Farad!/. L.J >, l. i*. 
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Let the Naffau-ftar in riling majefty appear, 

And guide the profp’rous mariner 

With evcrlafting beams of friendly light. Prior . 

2. Difpofed to union. 

Like friendly colours found our hearts unite, 

And each from each contract new ftrength and light. Pope. 

3. Salutary; homogeneal. • 

Not that Ncpentes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of fuch power to ftir up joy as this, 

To life fo friendly, or fo cool to thirft. Milton. 

Fri'endly. adv. I11 the manner of friends ; with appearance 
of kindnefs. 

Here between the armies, 

Let’s drink together friendly, and embrace; 

That all their eyes may bear thofe tokens home 
Of our reft* ,-d love and amity. Shakefp. Horry IV’. p. ii. 
Friendship, n. f [vriendjehap , Dutch.] 

1. The ftate of minds united by mutual benevolence. 

There is little friendjhip in the world, and Ieaft of all be¬ 
tween equals, which was wont to be magnified : that that is, 
is between fuperior and inferior, whofe fortunes may com¬ 
prehend the one the other. Bacon, Efjay 49. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any friendjhip 
with the favourites. Clarendon. 

My fons, let your unfeemly difeord ceafe, 

If not in friendjhip, live at leaft in peace. Dryd. Ind. Ernp» 

2 . Higheft degree of intimacy. 

His friendjhips, ftill to few confin’d, 

Were always of the middling kind. Swift. 

3. Favour; perfonal kindnefs. 

Raw captains arc ufually fent only preferred by friendjhip , 
and not chofen by fufficiency. Spenfer on Ireland, 

4. Afliftance; help. 

Gracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hovel: 

Some friendjhip will it lend you ’gainft the tempeft ; 

Repofe you there. Shakefpeare's King Lear a 

5. Conformity; affinity; correfpondence; aptnefs to unite. 

We know thofe colours which have a friendjhip with each 
other, and thofe which are incompatible, in mixing together 
thofe colours of which we would make trial. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
FRIEZE, n.f. [ drop de frieze, French. ] A coarfe warm 
cloath, made perhaps firft in Friejland. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 

Drink the dear ftream, and nothing wear but frieze , 

The All-giver would be unthank’d. Milton , 

The captive Germans, of gigantick fize. 

Are rank’d in order, and are clad in frieze. Dryd. Perf 
He could no more live without his frieze coat than without 
his Ikin. Addifn's Guardian, N°. 102. 

See how the double nation lies. 

Like a rich coat with Ikirts of frieze j 
As if a man, in making poefies, 

Should bundle thiftlcs up with rofes. Swift. 

Frieze. ? n.f. [In architecture.] A large flat member which 
Frize. J feparates the architrave from the cornice; of which 
there are as many kinds as there are orders of columns. Harr. 
No jutling_/r/«M, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of ’vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant-bed, and procreant cradle. Sbakef, 
Nor did there want 

Cornice or frieze with boffy fculptures grav’n; 

The roof was fretted gold. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. i. 
Polydore defigned admirably well, as to the practical part, 
having a particular genius for friezes. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy . 
Fri ezed. adj. [from frieze.] Shagged or napped with frieze, 
Fri'ezelike. adj. [frieze and like.] Refemblinga frieze. 

I haveTeen the figure of Thalia, the comick mufe, fome¬ 
times with an entire headpiece and a little friezelike tower, 
running round the edges of the face, and fometimes with a 
malk for the face only. Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

Fri'GAT. n.f. [frigate, French; fregata, Italian.] 

1. A fmall Ihip. Ships under fifty guns are generally termed 
frigats. 

The treafurc they fought for was, in their view, embezzled 
in cenun frigats. Raleigh’s Apology. 

On high-rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 

Beneath whofe Ihade our humble frhats eo. Drxden 

2. Any fmall veffel on the water. 

Behold the water work and play 
About her Utile frigat, therein making way. Fairy gueen. 
Frigefa'ction. n.f [frigus and facio, Latin.] The of 
making cold. 

£ FP‘5J*an, Saxon. ] To terrify; to 
difturb with fear; to fliock with fear; to daunt. 

The herds 

Were ftrongly clam’rods in the frighted fields. Shak. H. IV. 

nr-.°^ eX ' e or dan S er can flight a brave fpirit. 

With innocence guarded. 

With virtue rewarded, 

I make of my fufferings a merit. Dryden’s Albion 

* U The 
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The mind frights itfelf with any thing tefle£ted on in grofs, 
and at a diftance: things thus offered to the mind, carry the 
(hew of nothing but difficulty. Locke. 

Whence glaring oft with many a broaden’d orb, 

He frights the nations. Thorn Jon s Autumn. 

Fright, n.f [from the verb.] A fudden terrour. 

You, if your goodnefs does not plead my caufe. 

May think I broke all hofpitable laws. 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 

And put your noble perfon in a fright. Dryden. 

ToFri'chten. v. a. Toterrify; to (hock with dread. 

The rugged bear’s, or fpotted lynx’s brood, 

Frighten the valleys and inieft the wood. Prior. 

Fri'ghtful. adj [from fright.} 

I. Terrible; dreadful; full of terrour. 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. 

Thy fchooldays frightful, defp’rate, wild^ and furious. Shah. 

Without aid you durft not undertake 
This frightful paffage o’er the Stygian lake. Dryden's Ain. 

7. A cant word among women for any thing unpleafmg. 

Fr I 'g h t f u ll y . adv. [ from frightful. ] 

1. Dreadfully; horribly. 

This will make a prodigious mafs of water, and looks fright - 
fully to the imagination ; ’tis huge and great. Burnet. 

2. Difagreeably; not beautifully. A woman’s word. 

Then to her glafs ; and Betty, pray. 

Don’t I look frightfully to-day? Swift. 

Fri'chtfulness. n.f [ from frightful.] The power of im- 
preffing terrour. 

FRI GID, adj. [ frigidus, Latin.] 

x. Cold; without warmth. In this fenfe it is feldom ufed but 
in fcience. 

In the torrid zone the heat would have been intolerable, 
and in the frigid zones the cold would have deftroyed both 
animals and vegetables. Cheyne’s Phil. Print. 

2. Without warmth of affc£lion. 

3. Impotent; without warmth of body. 

4. Dull; without fire of fancy. 

If juftice Phillip’s coftivc head 
Som c frigid rhymes difburfes. 

They (hall like Perfian tales be read. 

And glad both babes and nurfes. Swifl. 

Fri'gidity. n.f. [frigiditas, Latin.] 

1. Coldnefs; want of warmth. 

2. Dulnefs; want of intelle&ual fire. 

Driving at thefe as at the higheft elegancies, which are but 
the frigidities of wit. Brawn's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 9. 

Of the two extremes, one would fooner pardon phrenzy 
than frigidity. Popes Preface to the Iliad. 

3. Want of corporeal warmth. 

The boiling blood of youth agitating the fluid air, hinders 
that ferenity which is neceffary to fo fevere an intentnefs; and 
' the frigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by reafon 
of its dulling moifture. Glanv.Scepf. c. 14. 

4. Coldnefs of affeftion. 

Fri'cldly. adv. [from frigid."] Coldly; dully; without af¬ 
fection. 

Fri'gidness. n.f. [from frigid.] Coldnefs; dulnefs; want 
of affeftion. 

Frigori'fick. adj. [frigorifeus, frigusznd facto,Lzt.] Cauhng 
cold. A word ufed in fcience. 

Frigorifick atoms or particles mean thofe nitrous falts which 
float in the air in cold weather, and occafion freezing. Quincy. 
To Frill, v. a. [ frilleux , French.] To quake or Oliver with 
cold. Ufed of a hawk; as, the hawk frills. Did. 

FRINGE, n.f. [friggio , Italian; frange, French.] Orna¬ 
mental appendages added to drefs or furniture. 

Thofe offices and dignities were but the facings or fringes 
. of his greatnefs. ll ottoa. 

The golden fringe ev’11 fet the ground on flame. 

And drew a precious trail. Dryden's blower and Leaf. 

The fliadows of all bodies, in this light, were bordered 
with three parallel//■/#*«, or bands of coloured light, where¬ 
of that which was contiguous to the fliadow was broaddt and 
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2. Old cloaths ; caft dreffes; tattered rags. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 

Whofe works are e’en the frippery of wit; 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief. 

As we, the robb’d, leave rage, and pity it. Ben. Johnfon. 

The fighting-place now feamens rage fupply, 

And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne. 

Ragfair is a place near the Tower of London, where old 
cloaths and frippery are fold. Notes to Pope’s Dunciad. 

To FRISK, v. n. [frizzare, Italian.] 

1. To leap; to (kip. 

Put water into a glafs, and wet your finger, and draw it 
round about the lip of the glafs, preffing it fomewhat hard; 
and after drawing it fome few times about, it will make the 
water frijk and fprinklc up in a fine dew. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The fi(h fell a frifking in the net. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Whether every one hath experimented this troublefome 
intrufion of fome J'ri/king ideas, which thus importune the 
underftanding, and hinder it from being better employed, I 
know not. Locke. 

2 . To dance in frolick or gaiety. 

We are as twinn’d lamb, that did frijk i’ th’ fun, , 
And bleat the one at the other: what we chang’d. 

Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The dodtrine of ill-doing. Shaiefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
About them frifking play'd 

All beads of th’ earth. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iv. 

A wanton heifer frijked up and down in a meadow, at eafe 
and pleaful e. L’EJlrange,. 

Watch the quick motions of the frifking tail. 

Then ferve their fury with the rufhing male. Dryd. Virgil. 

So Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode, 

And beads in gambols frifk’d before their honed god. Dryd. 

Oft to the mountains airy tops advanc’d, 

The frifking fatyrs on the fummits danc’d. Addifon. 

Thofe merry blades, 

That frijk it under Pindus’ (hades. Prior. 

Peg faints at the found of an organ, and yet will dance and 
frijk at the noife of a bagpipe. Arbuthn. Hijl. of John Bull. 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneo’s ifle. 

To catch a monkey by a wile. 

The mimick animal amufe; 

They place before him gloves and (hoes; 

Which when the brute puts aukward on. 

All his agility is gone; 

In vain to frijk or climb he tries; 

The huntlmen feize the grinning prize.' 

Frisk, n.f. [from the verb.] A frolick; 
gaiety. 

Fri'sker. n.f. [fro m frijk.] A wanton; one not condant or 
fettled. 

Now I will wear this, and now I will wear that; 

Now I will wear I cannot tell what: 

All new fafhions be pleafant to me: 

Now I am a frijker, all men on me look ; 

What flxould I do but fet cock on the hoop ? Camden. 
Fri'skiness. n.f. [from frijk.] Gaiety; livelinefs. Alow 
word. 

Fri'sky. adj. [frifque, French, from frijk.] Gay; airy. A 
low word. 

Frit. n.f. [Among chymids.] Allies or fait baked or fried 
together with fand. Pid. 

Frith, n.f. [fretunt, Latin.] 

1. A drait of the fca where the water being confined is rough. 

What defp’rate madman then would venture o’er 
The frith, or haul his cables from the (horc ? Dryd. Virg> 
Batavian fleets 

Defraud us of the glittering finny fwarms 

That heave our friths , and crowd upon our fhores. Thomfon. 

2. A kind of net. I know not whether this (enfe be now 
retained. 

The Wear is a frith , reaching through the Ofe, from the 
land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or cod with 
an eye-hook; where the fifli entering, upon their coming back 
with the ebb, are dopt from iffuing out again. rnr 


Swift. 

a fit ef wanton 


Carevi . 


mul! luminous; and that which was remottft from it was nar- with the ebb, are ltt.pt from Ulntng ont agatn. 
rowett, and fo faint as not eaftly to be vifible. AW .Of,. Friti'ilary. n.f. Urmia,',. French] A.plant,. 

*>««• - - *• T ° a ‘ to w,di fnnsesi tr ihf„s b ;".x 

quered: the dyle of the flower becomes an oblong d ult > 
divided into three cells, and filled with flat feeds, lying in a 
double row: the root confids of two flcfhy knobs, for t e 


To Fringe, v. a [from 

to decorate with ornamental appendages. 

Either fide of the bank, fringed with mod beautiful trees, 
refilled the fun’s darts. Sidney, b. ii. 

Of (liver wings he took a (hining pair. 

Fringed with gold. Fairfax, Jlan. 14. 

Here, by the facrcd bramble ting’d, 

My petticoat is doubly fring'd. Swift. 

Fr^fpeREr. n J. [from j'nppier, French.] One who deals in 
old things vamped up. 

Fri'ppery. n.f. [fripperie, French; fripperia, Italian.] 

I. The place where old cloaths are fold. 

Oh, oh, monder, wc know what belongs to a frippery. 

Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 
Lurana is a frippery of bankrnpts, who fly thither from 
Drtsina to play their after-game. Rowel's Vocal Fotrejl. 


\ 


mod part fcmi-globular, betwixt which arifes the fl°^ cr " 
dalk. Mdltr. 

Fri'tinanc y. n.f [from fritinmo, Latin.] The fcrcam 0 
an infedl, as the cricket or cicada. r 

The note or fritinancy thereof is far more (hi ill than tha 
the locud, and its life (hort. Brown's Vulgar Er> iur • 

FRITTER, n.f. [friturc , French.] 

1. A fmall piece cut to be fried. 

Maids, fritters and pancakes ynow fee ye make; 

Let Slut have one pancake for company fake. Tujf. bins • 

2. A fragment; a (mail piece. 

3 
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Scnfe and putter! have I lived to dand in the taunt of one 
that makes fritters of Englifh ! Shak. Merry Wives of Windf 
If you (trike a folid body that is brittle, as glafs or fugar, 
it breaketh not only where the immediate force is, but break- 
eth all about into lhivcrs and fritters ; the motion, upon the 
preffure, fearching all ways, and breaking where it fimleth 
the body weaked. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights; 

And cut whole giants into fritters. 

To put them into amorous twitters; Hudibra’, p. iii. 

.. A theefecake; a wigg. Aiufworth. 

i'o Fri tter, v.a. [from the noun.] 
j. To cut meat into fm 11 pieces to be fried. 

2. To break into fmall particles or fragments. 

Joy to great chaos! let divifion reign! 

Mv racks and tortures foon (hall drive them hence. 

Break all their nerves, and fritter all their fenfe. Dunciad. 

How prologues into prefaces decay. 

And thefe to notes are fritter'd quite away. Pope's Dunciad. 
FRI'VOLOUS. adj. [frivolus, Latin; frivole, Fr.] flight; 
trifling; of no moment. 

It is frivolous to fay we ought not to ufe bad ceremonies of 
the church of Rome, and prefume all fuch bad as it pleafeth 
themfclves to diflike. Hooker, b. iv. f. 4. 

1 hefe feem very frivolous and fruitlefs; for, by the breach of 
them, little damage can come to the commonwealth. Spenfer. 

She tam’d the brinded lionels. 

And fpotted mountain pard; but fet at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid. Milton. 

Thofe things which now feem frivolous and flight. 

Will be of ferious confequence to you, 

When they have made you once ridiculous. Rofcommon. 
All the impeachments in Greece and Rome feem to have 
agreed in a notion they had of being concerned, in point of 
honour, to condemn whatever perfon they impeached, how¬ 
ever frivolous the articles, or however weak the furmifes, 
whereon they were to proceed in their proofs. SwiJ't. 

I will not defend any miftake, and do not think myfelf 
obliged to anfwer every frivolous obje&ion. Arbuchnot. 

Fri'volousness. n.f. [horn frivolous.] Want of importance; 
triflingnefs. 

Frivolously, adv. [from frivolous.] Triflingly ; without 
weight. 

To Frizle. v.a. [ fifer, Fr.] To curl in (hort curls like 
nap of frieze. 

Th’ humble (hrub 

And bu(h, with friedd hair implicit. Afilton's Pareid. Loft. 
They frizled and curled their hair with hot irons. Hakewill. 

I doff’d my (hoe, and fwear 

Therein I fpy’d this yellow frizled hair. Gay’s Paftorals. 

Fri'zler. n.f [ from frizle.] One that makes lhort curls. 
FRO. adv. [of p a, Saxon.] 

1. Backward ; regreflively. It is only ufed in oppofition to the 
Word to ; to and fro, backward and forward. 

The Carthaginians, in all the long Punick war, having 
fpoiled all Spain, rooted out all that were affected to the Ro¬ 
mans; and the Romans, having recovered that country, did 
cut off all that favoured the Carthaginians: fo betwixt them 
both, to and fro, there was fcarce a native Spaniard left. Spe.f. 
As when a heap of gather’d thorns is caft, 

Now to, now fn, before th’ autumnal blaft. 

Together clung, it rolls around the field. P 0 h e 's Odsffes 

i. It ts a contradion of from: not now ufed. ‘ JJJ ‘ 
They turn round like grindledoncs, 

Which they dig out fro' the delves, 
lor their bairns bread, wives and felves. Ben. Tolmlan 
Frock, n.f. [froc, French.] J J ° n " 

1. A drefs; a coat. 

1 hat monfter, cuftom, is angel yet in this* 

That to the ufe of aflions fair and good. 

He like wife gives a frock or livery, 

m, anJ/ ,,, *$r'‘ ** 

, for men. * - 9 - 

I ftrip my body of my (hepherd’s/W. Drvden 

3 - A kuid of gown for children. * 

Frog. f [ppo^sa, Saxon.] 

'• „/“ aU with , n ur feet ’ livin g both b y land and water 

of StdU at ^ Sa ^! mi f d aMima,s ’ 38 Peking 

ocrche onl. '* l,kcW ' fc a fma » green frog that 

perches on trees, faid to be venomous. ° 

pofe^r T ° m > that eats the fwimming/r^, the toad, the tod- 

2 . The hollow part of the {„£•. hoof. «*"««• 

Fro-S "Jr. 9Sf, A ". her . b - Xtyumth. 

■ Ak^hert^ 


With wild 


Dryden. 


FRO 

or crimpled in frying.] A kitid of food made by frying bdeoii 
inclofed in a pancake. 

FROLICK. adj. [vrolijek, Dutch.] Gay ; full of levity ; full 
of pranks. 

We fairies, that do rutl 
By the triple Hecate’s team. 

From the prefence of the fun. 

Following darknefs like a dream, 

Now are^ frolick. Shakefpeare’s Midfum: Plight’s Dream. 

Whether, as fome fages ling, 

The frolick wind that breathes the Spring* 

Zephyr with Aurora playing; 

As he met her once a Maying; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And frelh-blown rofes wafti’d in dew. 

Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair. 

So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. MiltotL 

Who ripe, and frolick of his full-growri age; 

Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 

At laft betakes him to this ominous wood. Milton ; 

The gay, the frolick, and the loud. Waller. 

Fro'lick. n. f [from the adjeflive.] A wild prank; a flight 
of whim and levity. 

He would be at his frolick once again; 

And his pretenfions to divinity. Rofcommon. 

Alcibiades, having been formerly noted for the like ho icks 
and excurfions, was immediately accufcd of this. Swft. 
While rain depends, the pcnlivp cat gives o’er 
Her frolicks, anti purfues her tail no more. Swift. 

To Fro'lick. v.n. [from the noun.] To play wild pranks ; 
to play tricks of levity and gaiety. 

Then to her new love let her go. 

And deck her in golden array; 

Be fineft at cv’ry fine (how. 

And frolick it all the long day. Rowel 

Fro'lick!y. adv. [from frolick.] Gaily; wild’y. 

Fro licksome. adj. [from frolick ] Full of wild eniety. 
Frc/ljcksomeness. n.f. L from froiickfome.] ’ . . cfs of 
gaiety ; pranks. 

Fro'l:cksomely. adv. [ from frolick"ome. ] 
gaiety. 

From. prep, [pam, Saxon and Scottifii.] 

1. Away ; noting privation. 

Your flighting Zulema, this very hour 
W ill take ten thoufand lubjedfs from your power. 

In fetters one the barking porter t/’d. 

And took him tremblingyi e/n his fov’rcign’s fide; Dryden. 

Clarifla. drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg’d weapon J'rom the (hining cafe. p c h e . 

2. Noting reception. 1 

What time would fpare from fteel receives its date. Pope. 

3. Noting proceffion, defeent, or birth, 

I hus the hard and ftubborn race of man 
Fm;; animated rock and flint began. Blackmon's Creation. 
1 he fong began from Jove. D.ydcn, 

Succeeding kings rife from the happy bed. Irene. 

4. Noting tranfmiffion. 

xt 1 he i "? cffen gers from our After and the king. Shakefp. 

5. Noting abftradtion ; vacation from. 

I (hall find time 

Fr.m this enormous ftate, and feek to give 
r tb " ir remedies. Shakcfpcare's King Lear, 

o. With to following; noting fucceffion. 

1 hefe motions we mult examine from firft to laft, to find 
out what was the form of the earth. Bum. 7 heo. of the Earth. 
He bid her from time to time be comforted. Addif. Sped at. 
7. Out of; noting emiffion. J l - 

When the moft high 
Eternal Father, from his fecret cloud 
Amidft, in thunder utter’d thus his voice. Milt. Par. Loll: 

1 hen pierc’d with pain, (he (hook her haughty head, 
bigh d from her inward foul, and thus (he faid. Dryd. Ain. 
0. Noting progrefs from premiftes to inferences. 

If an objection be not removed, the conclufion of exne- 
rtencefrom the time paft to the time prefent will not be found 
andperfccT Bacon's War with Spain. 

(binp I f lS ,u Vld r nt/r ^ that hi S h and refi,ied morality, which 
(hined forth in fome of the ancient heathens. South's Sermons. 

9. Noting the place or perfon from whom a meffi ?e is brought 

briIe C kln ?£ co ming, and][ muft (peak with“him from the 
bridge-How now, Fluellcn, cam ft thou from the bridge? 

10. Out of: noting extraction. ^kefpearis Henry V. 

r,f rom hl Sh Meonia’s rocky fhores I came, 

r 1 RpL P r° r ( i efc l n - t; . Acxtes is m y na me. Addif. Ovid. Met 

Jca ° f ‘ lN ° t " ,S the rcafo " or of ah aa S 

You arc good, but from a nobler caufe; 

£ 57 ™ l >Wn kn ° wIed S e > HO tfrom nature’s Jaws. Dryden 

We firltpn r t. . s iltotjon, hermon 4. 

vve iicKen loon from her contagious care ; ^ 

Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. p r i or . 

Relaxations 
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Relaxations fom plenitude is cured by fparc diet* and from 
any caufe by that which is contrary to it. Arbuthnot on Alim. 

12. Out of. Noting the ground or caufe of any thing. 

They who believe that the praifes which arife from valour 
are fuperiour to thofe which proceed from any other virtues, 
have not confidered. Drydcn's Virg. Ain. Dedication. 

What entertainment can be raifed from fo pitiful a machine ? 
We fee the fuccefs of the battle from the very beginning. Dryd. 
’Tis true from force the ftrongeft titles fpring. Dryden. 

13. Not near to. Noting diftance. 

His regiment lies half a mile at leaft 
South from the mighty power of the king. Sbak. Rich. III. 

14. Noting reparation or recellion. 

To die by thee, were but to die in jeft; 

From thee to die, were torture more than death. Sh. H. VI. 

By the facred radiance of the fun. 

The myfteries of Hecate, and the night j 
By all the operations of the orbs. 

From whom we do exift, and ceafe to be, 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Haft thou beheld, when fr om the goal they ftart. 

The youthful charioteers, with heaving heart, 

Rufii to the race, and, panting, fcarcely bear 

Th’ extremes of feverifh hope and chilling fear. Dryd. Virg. 

15. Noting exemption or deliverance. 

From jealoufy’s tormenting ftrife. 

For ever be thy bofom free. Prior. 

16. At a diftance. Noting abfence. 

Our father he hath writ, fo hath our fifter. 

Of differences, which I beft thought it fit 
To anfwer from our home. Shakefpearc's King Lear. 

17. Noting derivation. 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall. 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dry den's An. 

1 8. Since. Noting diftance from the paft. 

The flood was not the caufe of mountains, but there were 
mountains from the creation. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

I had, from my childhood, a wart upon one of my fingers. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 997. 
The other had been trained up from his youth in the war 
of Flanders. Clarendon, b. viii. 

The milk of tygers was his infant food. 

Taught from his tender years the tafte of blood. Dryden. 
Were there, from all eternity, no memorable actions done 
’till about that time ? Filhtfon, Sermon 1: 

19. Contrary to. 

Any thing fo overdone is from the purpofc of playing; 
whofe end, both at the firft and now, was and is to hold, as 
'twere, the mirrour up to nature. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Do not believe. 

That from the fenfe of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. Sbakefp. 

Did you draw bonds to forfeit ? Sign, to break? 

Or muft we read you quite from what we fpeak, 

And find the truth out the wrong way ? Donne. 

26. Noting removal. 

Thrice from the ground fheleap’d. Drydcn's Ain. b. ii. 

21. From is very frequently joined by an ellipfis with adverbs: 
as, from above, from the parts above ; from below, from the 
places below ; of which fome are here exemplified. 

21 . FROM above. 

He, which gave them from above fuch power, for miraculous 
confirmation of that which they taught, endued them alfo 
with wifdom from above, to teach that which they fo did con¬ 
firm. Hooker, b. iii. f. 8. 

No fooner were his eyes in Dumber bound, 

When, from above, a more than mortal found 

Tnvades his ears. Drydcn’s Ain. b. viii. 

23. From afar. 

Light demilances from afar they throw. Drydcn’s Ain. 

24. From beneath. 

With whirlwinds from beneath fhe tofs’d the {hip. 

And bare expos’d the bofom of the deep. Drydcn’s Virgil. 

An arm arifes of the Stygian flood. 

Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing found. 

Whirls the black waves and rattling ftones around. Dryden. 

25. From behind. 

See, to their bafe reftor’d, earth, feas, and air. 

And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks appear. Dry. 

26. From far. 

The train, proceeding on their way. 

From far the town and lofty tow’rs furvey. Dryden’s Ain. 

27. From high. 

Then heav’n’s imperious queen {hot dq,wn from high. Dryd. 

28. From thence. Wet c from is fuperfluous. 

I11 the neceflary differences which arife from thence, they 
rather break intofeveral divifions than join in anyone publick 
intereft ; and from hence have always rifen the moft dangerous 
faftiom, which have ruined the peace of nations. Clarendon. 

29. From whence. From is here fuperfluous. 


While future realms his wand’ring thoughts delight, 

His daily vifion, and his dream by night, 
f orbidden Thebes appears before his eye. 

From whence he fees his abfent brother fly. Pope's Statius. 

30. From where. 

From where high Tthaca o’erlooks the floods. 

Brown with o’er-arching {hades and pendent woods, 

Us to thefe {hores our filial duty draws. Pope's Odyffey. 

31. From without. 

When the plantation grows to ftrength, then it is time to 
plant it with women as well as with men, that it may fpread 
into generations, and not be pieced from without. Bacon. 

If native power prevail not, {hall I doubt 
To feek for needful fuccour from without. Drydcn's An. 

32. From is fometimes followed by another prepofition, with its 
proper cafe. 

33. From atmdjl. 

Thou too {halt fall by time or barb’rous foes, 

Whofe circling walls the fev’n fam’d hills cnclofe; 

And thou, whofe rival tow’rs invade the Ikies, 

And ,from atnidfl the waves, with equal glory rife. Addifon, 

34. From among. 

Here had new begun 

My wand’ring, had not he, who was my guide 
Up hither, from among the trees appear’d. 

Prefence divine ! Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

35. From beneath. 

My worthy wife our arms miflaid. 

And from beneath my head my fword convey’d. Dryd. An. 

36. From beyond. 

There followed him great multitudes of people from Gali¬ 
lee, and from beyond Jordan. Mat. iv. 25. 

37. From forth. 

Young Aretus, from forth his bridal bow’r, 1 

Brought the full laver o’er their hands to pour, C 

And canifters of confecratcd flour. Pope's Odyffey. J 

38. From off. 

The fea being conftrained to withdraw from off certain 
trails of lands, which lay ’till then at the bottom of it. Woodvi. 
Knights, unhors’d, may ri kfrem off the plain. 

And fight on foot, their honour to regain. Dryden. 

39. From out. 

The king with angry threatnings from out a window, where 
he was not alhamed the world fhould behold him a beholder, 
commanded his guard and the reft of his foldiers to haften 
their death. Sidney, b. ii. 

And join thy voice unto the angel-quire. 

From out his fecret altar touch’d with hallow’d fire. Milton. 

Now {hake, from out thy fruitful breaft, the feeds 
Of envy, difeord, and of cruel deeds. Dryden’s An. b. vii. 

Strong god of arms, whofe iron feeptre fways 
The freezing North and hyperborean feas. 

Terror is thine; and wild amazement, flung 

From out thy chariot, withers ev’n the ftrong. Dryden. 

40. From out of. 

Whatfoever fuch principle there is, it was at the firft found 
out by difeourfe, and drawn from out of the very bowels of 
heaven and earth. Hooker, b. i. f. 8. 

41. From under. 

He, though blind of light, 

Dcfpis’d, and thought extinguilh’d quite. 

With inward eyes illuminated, 

His fiery virtue rous’d 

From under alhes into fudden flame. Milton’s Agonifles. 

42. From within. 

From within 

The broken bowels, and the bloated {kin, 

A buzzing noife of bees his ears alarms. Dryd. Virg. Geor. 
Fro'mward. prep. [ ppam and peapo, Saxon.] Away from} 
the contrary to the word towards. 

As chearfully going towards as Pyrocles went froward 
fromward his death. Sidney. 

The common horizontal needle is continually varying 
towards Eaft and Weft; and fo the dipping or inclining needle 
is varying up and down, towards or fromwards the zenith, 

Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Frondi'ferous. adj. [frondifer, Lat.] Bearing leaves. Dili, 
FRONT, n.f. [front, Latin; front, French.] - 

1. The face. 

His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. Prior. 
They ftand not front to front, but each doth view 
The other’s tail, purfu’d as they purfue. Creech’s Manilius. 

The patriot virtues that diftend thy thought, 

Spread on thy front , and in thy bofom glow. Fhomfon: 

2. The face, in a fenfe of cenfure or diflike: as, a hardened 
front ; a fierce front. This is the ufual fenfe. 

3. The face as oppofed to an enemy. 

His forward hand, inur’d to wounds, makes waf 
Upon the ftiarpeft fronts of the moft fierce. Daniel's C. "• 

4. The part or place oppofed to the face. 

The 
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The accefs of the town was only by a heck of lalicl: our 
men had {hot that thundered upon them from the rampi-r in 
front, and from the gallics that lay at fea in flank. Bacon. 

5. The van of an army. 

Twixt hoft and hoft but narrow fpace was left, 

A dreadful interval! and front to front 

Prefcnted, ftood in terrible array. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

6. The forepart of anything, as of a building. 

Both thefe fides are not only returns, but parts of the front ; 
and uniform without, though fevcrally partitioned within, and 
are on both fides of a great and ftatcly tower, in the midft of 
the front. Bacon, Efftiy 46. 

Palladius advifeth the front of his edifice Ihould fo refpeft 
the South, that in its firft angle it receive the rifing rays of the 
Winter fun, and decline a little from the Winter fetting 
thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

The prince approach’d the door, 

Poflefs’d the porch, and on the front above 
He fix’d the fatal bough. Dryden’s An. b. vi. 

One fees the front of a palace covered with painted pillars of 
different orders. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

7. The moft confpicuous part or particular. 

To Front, v. a. ffrom the noun ] 

1. To oppofe dircftly, or face to face; to encounter. 

You four {hall front them in the narrow lane; we will walk 
lower: if they 'fcape from your encounter, then they light on 
us. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Can you, when you have pufti’d out of your gates the very 
defender of them, think to front his revenges with caly 
groans. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Some are either to be won to the ftate in a fall and true 
manner, or fronted with fome other of the fame party that 
may oppofe them, and fo divide the reputation. Bacon s Effays. 

I Ihall front thee, like fome ftaring ghoft, 

With all my wrongs about me. Dryden’s Don SebaJUan. 

2 . To ftand oppofed or overagainft any place or thin». 

The fquare will be one of the moft beautiful inltaly when 
this ftatue is erefted, and a townhoufe built at one end to front 
the church that ftands at the other. Addifon on Italy 

To Front, v. n. To ftand foremoft. 

I front but in that file. 

Where others tell fteps with me. Shakefpeare’s Henry V III. 
Fro'nt At. n.J.[frontale , Lit.frontal, Fr.] Any external form of 
medicine to be applied to the forehead, generally compoied 
amongit the ancients of coolers and hypnoticks. Quincy. 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples of maffick ! 
front ales may alfo be applied. Wiftman's Surgery. 

The torpedo, being alive, ftupifies at a diftance ; but after 
death produceth no fuch effttf; which had they retained, they 
might have fupphed opium, and ferved as frontals in phrenfies^ 
■p / , Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b iii 

Fro'ntated. adj. [ from front, Latin. ] In botany, toe 
leaf of a flower grows broader and broader, and 
at laft perhaps terminates in a right line: ufed in oppofition 

point fpated ’ Whlth IS ’ whcn thc ,cavcs of a flower end in a 

Fro'ntbox n.f. [front and box.] The box in the plafhoufe 
from which there is a direft view to the ftace P ^ 

How vain are all thefe glories, all our pains, 

Unlefs good fenfe preferve what beauty gains I 
£2 .%>. "’hen wc the fronthx grace, 

FR0 ' NT p E a D rt lUl - 

Keep refidence, 

A place there lies oh Gallia’s utmoft bounds 

FRo'NTismxE 2 f : ’ 

citur ; fi-ontifpiee, J^ndh 1 Tb T”’ ** *"? tn f ronte « >Jpi - 

other body that direai ym iets T theeye rt ^ ° r 

EmS ° f diamond gold 

Theportaf Ihone^ or *ent gems 

as 

Frontless. adj. ffrom from i w-u Addijon on Italy. 
lhame; without diffident ' lthout blufhes; without 

jstjk 2 r r ** 

For vice, though front ejs and of ba i'T/ f Dryd. Iliad. 

h * *• 4 VSifcs !** face - ^ 
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Strike a blufn through frontlifs flattery. P>pe 

Fiv. /nt let. n.f. [from front, Latin; fronte,w, French.] A 
bandage worn upon the forehead. 

How now, daughter, what makes that f, outlet on ? You are 
too much of late i’ th’ frown. Skak jpearc’s King l ear. 

They {hall be as frontlets between thine eyes. Deutr. vi. 8. 
To the forehead frontlets were applied, to reftrain and inter¬ 
cept the influx. Wifentan’s Surgery. 

Frontroo'm. n.f [front and >com.] An apartment In the 
forepart of the houfe. 

If your {hop ftands in an eminent ftreet, the frontroomS are 
commonly more airy than the backrooms ; and it will be in¬ 
convenient to make the frentnem {hallow. Moron’s Mech, Ex. 

Frcre. adi [bevroren, Dutch, frozen.] Frozen. This word 
is not ufed fince the time of Milton. 

The parching air 

Burns frcre, and cold performs th’ effeft of fire. Mill. P. L. 

Frorne. adj. [bevroren, frozen, Dutch.] Frozen; congealed 
with cold. Obfolete. 

O, my heart-blood is well nigh frorne I foci. 

And my galage grown faft to my heel Spenfers Paflorals. 

FROST, n.f. [ppopr, Saxon.] 

1. The laft cflfeft of cold ; the power or aft of congelation. 

1 his is the ftate of man : to-day he puts forth 
Thc tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blofloms, 

And bears his bluftiing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frojl, a killing fro/i. 

And when he thinks, good caly man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root. 

And then he falls. Shakefpeares Henry VIII. 

When the frojl feizes upon wine, only the more watcrilh 
parts are congealed : there is a mighty fpint which can retreat 
into iifclf, and within its own compafs lie f'ecure from the 
freezing impreflion. South’s Sermons. 

2. 1 he appearance of plants and trees fparkling with congela¬ 
tion of dew. 

Behold the groves that fhine with fihrer frojl. 

Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure loft. Pope’s Winter. 

Frostbitten, adj. [frJI and bitten.] Nipped or withered 
by the froft. 

The leaves, gathered fomewhat before they are too much 
frojl bitten, make excellent matrefles. Mortimer. 

Fronted, adj. [from froft.] Laid on in inequalities like thofe 
or the hoar froft upon plants. 

The rich brocaded filk unfold. 

Where rifing flow’rs grow ftiff with frofled gold. Gay. 

Frostily, adv. [from frojly.] 7 

1. With froft; with exceflive cold. 

2. Without warmth of affeftion. 

Courtling, I rather thou fhoitld’ft litteily 
Difpraife my work, than praife it fro/lily. Bet). John Bn 

Frostiness, n.f ffrom frcjly ] Cold; freezing cold. f * 

1 h / 1L ' If A and natl ■] A nail with' a prominent 

head driven into the horfe’s {hoes, that it may pierce the 


Fhe claws are ftrait only to take hold, for better progref- 

FR f o'sTw^RR° rfc F at r r ^ W , ith J ro J lnai ’ s ’ Grew’fcjmol. 
J-rostwork. n. f. [frojl and work.] Work in which the 

° n WitH inCqUaIitieS ’ likc ^e dew congealed 

By nature fhap’d to various figures, thofe 
The fruitful rain, and thefe the hail compofe; 

The fnowy fleece and curious frojlwork thefe, 

f„o d,c SCM " 

!. Having the power of congelation ; exceflive cold. 

For Vl'rh 7 /i°° d ^ R ° me ’ s S feat q«arml filed, 
r' th efrojly nights that I have watch’d, 

vS+uStt** fol : s - ***#Wlw enirmcm. 

and ^ ™ ™ 
2 ' wC St "S"*™ 1 ’ Uirindi Mco'fJ.gT 

? Hoarv Jtfl fp ‘V tCd r ,° gUC is this ! Shakefp. H<nry\v 
3. Hoary; gray-haired; refembling froft. } * 

Where is loyalty? 

fj 1 be han(fil’d from the frojly head. 

When wind expireth from under th 7 f b ’ l- cant 1 r - 
refounding of the wat<-r fo ir r t e e / ca ’ as U caufc th fome 
bubbles, and white cirde, of frldf' f °n' of 

TbouSi 8 «5r ‘ 

covered with a m a fs of watew fUrf ' lCe, r/ 1 thc ( pcarl lies 
9 X •’ G!e,tv - Scepf. c. 9. 

The 
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The fcatter'd ocean flies; 

Black rands, difcolour’d froth, and mingled mud arife. Dry. 

They were the froth my raging folly movd 
When it boil’d up ; I knew not then I lov d. 

Yet tSen lov’d moft. Dryden's W 

If now the colours of natural bodies are to be mingled, let 
water, a little thickened with foap, be agitated to raife a froth, 
and after that froth has flood a little, there will appjar^oone 
that (hall view it intently, various colours every wheres m th 
furfacesof thefeveral bubbles; but to one that (hall go fo tar 
off that he cannot diftinguifh tire clours from one another, 
the whole froth will grow wta, «rtth a 

a.' Any 6 empty or fenfelefs fliow of wit or eloquence, 
o Any thing not hard, folid, or fubftantial. 

6 Who eateth his veal, pig and lamb being froth. 

Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. Tuff, Hus . 

To Froth. «. «. [from the noun.] To foam ; to throw out 
fpume; to generate fpume. 

He frets within, froths treafon at h.s mouth. 

And churns it through his teeth. Dryden s Don Sebaflian. 
Fro'thily. adv. [from frothy.} 

I. With foam; with fpume. 
i. In an empty trifling manner. 

Fro'thy. ad], [ixomfroth.] 
i. Full of foam, froth, or fpume. 

The fap of trees is of differing natures ; feme watery and 
clear, as vines, beeches, pears; feme thick, as apples; feme 
gummy, as cherries; and fomc frothy, as elms. Bacon. 

Behold a frothy fubftance rife; 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. J ' 

*' ^eiThtSteiiTfofolS and hard 

bathing fhould make them frothy. Bacon s Hatural Htjlory. 

3 ’ V What’rTvo’luptuous dinner, and the frothy vanity of dif- 
courfe that commonly attends thefe pompous cntcrtamments 
What is it but a mortification, to 

W Though the principles of religion were never fo dear and 
evident, yet they maybe made ridiculous by vain and frothy 
men; asrte graved and wifeft perfon in the world may be 
abufed by being put in a fool’s coat. Ttllotfon, Sermon . 

FROUNCE, n.f A word ufed by falconers lor ad,ftemper, 
i„ which white Ipittle gather, about *<>*•*«^ 

To Frounce, v. a. [from the noun.] To frizzle or curl the 
T hair about the face. This word was at firft probably ufed in 

C ° nte Somc frounce their curled hair in courtly guife, 

Th m J, P g:y k a“' UirS ' 1.1. 

tore warlike muft be ufed i citherw'suLw/”’ 
or an overftaring/m^ head. Warn * Schoolmajter. 

Thus, night, oft fee me in thy pale career, 

’Till civil fuited morn appear; 

Not trick’d and frounc’d as fhe was wont, .... 

With the Attick boy to hunt. mmo • 

Fro'uzy. ad]. [A cant word.] Dim; foetid ; muft). 

Petticoats in frouxy heaps. ^ J ' 

When firft Diana leaves her bed. 

Vapours and fleams her looks difgracc; 

A frouzy dirty-colour’d red 

Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. Stvij. 

FROWARD. ad). [ piampcaj-.b, Saxon.] Pecvilh; ungo¬ 
vernable; angry ; perverfe : the contrary to toward. 

The fraward pain of mine own heart made me fo delight 
to punuh him, whom I efteemed the chrctcft let uwhe 

* 3> ' She’s not /reward, but modeft as the dove: 

She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. 

Whofe ways arc crooked, and they froward ““jjj 7 .?* ’ 

Time moveth fo round, that a freward retention of cuftom 
is as turbulent a tiling as innovation. B ‘»«». 5 * 

’Tis with freward men, and froward faiftions too, as tis 
with froward children; they’ll be fooner quieted by fear than 

byanyfenfeof duty. , ^ ^rnnn 

The* help or occafion fleep, as wc find by the common 

rife and experience of rocking/rauani children in cra ~^\ 

Fro'wardly. adv. [from froward.] Peevifhly; pcrverfely. 

I hid me and was wroth, and he went froward!) in the way 
of his heart. * •'* ''' 


F R U 

Fro'wardness. n.f. [film [reward.] Peeviflinefs; perverfe- 

ne How many frotuardneffes of ours does he fmother ? how 
many indignities does he pafs by ? how many affronts does hp 
put up at our hands i Souths Sermons. 

We’ll mutually forget 

The warmth of youth and frowardrufs of age. Add]f. Cato: 
Fro'wer. n.f. [I know not the etymology.] A cleaving 

A frower of iron for cleaving of lath. 

With roll for a fawpit, good hufbandry hath. Tuff. Hush. 
To FROWN, v.a. [f iner, old French, to wrinkle. Skin- 
nor. j To exprefs Jifpieafure by contracting the face to 

wrinkles; to look ftein. . . 

Say that flic frowns ; I’ll fay, fhe looks as clear 
As morning roles newly walh’d with dew. Shakeffeart. 

I hey chufe their mngiftrate; 

And fuch a one as he, who puts bis lhall. 

His popular thaH, ngainft a graver bench 
Than ever J rowrd. Shareware s Cor: ’am. 

How now, daughter, what makes that frontlet on ? You 
are too much of late i’ tli fiown. . 

_Thou waft a pretty fellow, when thou hadft no need to 

care for her frowning. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Heroes in animated marble fawn. rope. 

The wood, 

Whofe fhady horror, on a riling brow 
Wav’d high, and frwnd upon the ftream l ejow. Pope. 
Frown, n.f. [from the verb.] A wrinkled look; a look of 

dlf patientiy endure tha t frown of fortune, and by fome notable 
exploit win again her favour. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 
In his half-clos’d eyes 

Stern vengeance yet and hoftile terror Hand; 

His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. Prior. 
Fro'wningly. adv. [horn frown] Sternly; with a look of 
difpleafure. 

What, look’d he frowningly? 

—A count’nance more in forrow than in anger. Shak. Ham. 
Fro'wy. ad). Mufty; moffy. This word is now not ufed; 

but inftead of it frouzy. 

But if they with thy gotes fhould yede. 

They foon might be corrupted; 

Or like not of the frowy fede, , 

Or with the weeds be glutted. Spenfer s Pajlorelu 

Fro'zen. part. paff. of freeze. . 

Againfl whom was the fin e frozen knight, frozen m. defpur_; 
but his armour fo naturally reprefenting ice, and all his furni¬ 
ture fo lively anfwering thereto, as yet did I never fee .anything 
that pleafed me better. ,, S.dney, U. 

How dire a temped from Mycenae pour d. 

Our plains, our temples, and our town devour’d: 

What was the wafte of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Afia’s crown with European arms; 

Ev’n fuch have heard, if any fuch there be, 

Whofe earth is bounded by the frozen fea. Dryden sits. 

Fierce Boreas, with his offspring, iilucs lorth 
T’ invade the frozen waggon of the North. Dryd. UW 
■ “W ' 


A cheerful blaze arofe, and by tire fire 
They warm’d their frozen feet, and dry’d their wet attire. 

7 Dryden s blower and Dap 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Who this profefs, „ 

Shine in the dignity of F. R.S. . . . fj 

Fru ctiferous, ad,, [fruElifer, Latin.] Bearing f 
To FRU'CTIFY. v. a. [fruthf.er, French.] i o make 

fU Thc legal levies the fovereign raifes, are as vapours which 
the fun exhales, which fall down in fweetfcow«j^o^| 

tHC C Where e’er Ihc looks, behold fome fudden birtb 

Adorns the trees, and fruClfics the earth. Gronvm 

To Fru'ctify. v.n. To bear fruit. ‘ ^ 

It watercth the heart, to the end it may [rubify , n* 
the virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity an ^ 
and ferveth as a moft approved remedy againft all dole 
heavy accidents which befall men in this P r ® ,ent 

Thus would there nothing fruSitfy, cither near ;o J * 
them, the fun being horizontal to the poles./* r0 ™ n ' ' ^ 

Fructification, n.f [from fruSify.] The ad of cauu«s 
or of bearing fruit; fecundation ; fertility. ^ 

That the lap doth powerfully rife m the Spring, top ^ 
plant in a capacity of fructification, he that ha. 
many gallons of water may be drawn from a bit - » ^ 

flender rcafonto doubt. Browns Vu or 

Fru'ctuous. adj. [fruClueux, Fr. from fructsjy-} 
fertile; impregnating with fertility. 

Here to the fight 

Apples of price, and plenteous {heaves of com 

Oft interlac’d occur ; and both imbibe 

Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the foil, philSf 5 ' 

c* fmt.ypuntie mniftitre n’erabomid • _ 


» i 
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FRU'GAL. adj. [frugality Latins frugal, Fr.] Tlm^j 

ingi parfimonious; not prodigal; not profufe; not lavilh. 

° If through mifts he {hoots liis iullen beams. 

Frugal of light, in loofe and ftraggling dreams, 

Sufpea a drilling day. Dryden s Virgil's Georg,cH 

Fru'gaily. adv. [from f ugal ] Parfimomoufly ; fpaitngly, 

f^Iean time young Pafimond his marriage prefs d, 

And frugally refolv’d, the charge to (hun, 

• To join his brother’s bridal w.th his own. Vryden. 

Frugality, n.f [frugality French; frugal,tas, Latin.] 
Thrift; parfimony ; good hufbandry. . 

As for the general fort of men, frugality may be the caule 
of drinking water; for that is no fmall faving, to pay nothing 
for one’s drink Bai0 *' 

Frugality and bounty too. 


Thofe differing virtues, meet in you 


Waller. 


In this frugality of your praifes, fome things I cannot 
om ; ti Dryden's Fabics, Deaieati n. 

The boundaries of virtues are indivifible lines: it is impof- 
fiblcto march up clofe to the frontiers of frugality, without 
entering the territories of parfimony Arbutbnot s Joan l ud. 

Fru'gifergus. ad], [fr gife, Latin. J Beating fruit. inf. 

FRUIT, n J [fruit -..r,'Latin; frw'.th, Welfh; fint, Trench. J 

1. I he product of a tree or plant iit which the leeds are con¬ 
tained 

The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle. 

And wholfomc berries thrive and ripen beft. 

Neighbour d by fruit of bafer quality. shakefp. Henry /. 

2. That part of a plant which is taken for food. 

By taftirtg of that fruit forbid, 

Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. 

See how the rifin g.fruits the gardens crown. 

Imbibe the fun, and make his light their own. Blaekmore. 

3. Production. 

The fruit of the fpirit is in all goodnefs and righteoufnefs, 
and truth. £z. v 9. 

4. 1 he offspring of the womb ; the young of any animal. 

Can’ft thou their reck’nings keep? the time compute, 
When their fwol’11 bellies fliall eularge their fruit. Sandys. 

5. Advantage gained by any enterprife or conduct. 

What is become of all the king of Sweden’s victories ? 
Where are the fruits of them at this day ? Or of what benefit 
will they be to pofterity ? Swift. 

Another fruit, from confidering things in themfelvcs, 
will be, that each man will purfue his thoughts in that me¬ 
thod which will be moft agreeable to the nature of the thing, 
and to his apprehenfion of what it fuggefts to him. Locke. 

6. The effeCl or confequence of any aClion. 

She blufhed when ihc confidercd the efteCI of granting; fhe 
was pale, when Ihe remembered the fruits of denying. Sidney. 
They {hall eat of the fruit of their own way. Prov. i. 31. 
If I live in the flefli, this is the f nit of my labour. Philip i: 

Fru'xtage. n.f. [fruitage, French.] Fruit collectively; 
various fruits. 

In heav’n the trees 

Of life ambrofiai fruitage bear, and vines 

Yield ncCtar. Milton's Paradife Loff, b. v. 

Greedily they pluck’d 

The fruitage, fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam’d. Milton. 
What is more ordinary' with them than the taking in flow¬ 
ers and fruitage for the garnifhingof their work ? More. 

Fru'itbearer. n.f [fruit and bearer.] That which pro¬ 
duces fruit. 

Trees, efpecially fruitbearer :, are often infeCted with the 
mealies. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Fru'itbearing. adj. [fruit and bear. ] Having the quality 
of producing fruit. 

By this way graft trees of different kinds one on another, 
as fruitbearing trees on thofe that bear not. Mart. Husbandry. 

Fru'iterer. n.f. [fruitier, French.] One who trades in 
fruit. 

I did fight with one Sampfon Stockfilh, a fruiterer, behind 
GrayVinn. Sha’efpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Walnuts the fruit’ref s hand in Autumn ftain ; 

Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain. Gay. 

r R u'i 1 ery. n. f. [ fruiterie, French. ] 

1. Fruit collcdively taken. 

Oft, notwithftanding all thy care 
To help thy plants, on the fmall f uitery 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blaft 

, I ^' , ‘ffi*’Gus flies. p hmpSm 

2. A fruit-loft; a repofitory for fruit. 

Fruitful, adj. [fruit and full.] 

x * abundantl y P^duCtive; liberal of produCt. 

If (he continued cruel, he could no more fuftain his life 
fence thC remai “ f uit f ul the fun’s continual ab- 

2- Actually bearing fruit. Sidney, b. ii. 

_ Adonis’ gardens, 

hat one day bloom’d, Kid fruitful were the next. Shakefp. 


Addifon . 


Rafcommon. 
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2. Prolifick; childbearing; not barren. 

Hear, nature, hear; dear goddefs, hear a father . 

Sufpuid thy purpofe, if thou did’ft intend 

To make this creature fruitful: , 

Into her womb convey fterility. Shakefpcare s King Le > 

I have copied nature, making the youths amorous and the 
damfels fruitful Gay’s Preface to the What dye Call ft. 

4. Plenteous; abounding in any thing. 

While you, my ford, the rural {hades admire. 

And fr,.m Britannia’s publick pofts retire. 

Me into foreign realms my late conveys. 

Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. 

Fruitfully, adv. [from fruitfu ] 

1. In fuch a manner as to be prolifick. 

How facrcd feeds of fea, and air, and earth. 

And purer fire through-univerfal night. 

And empty fpace. Aid fruitfully unite. 

2. Plenteoufly; abundantly. 

You have many opportunities to cut him off: u your will 
want not, time and place will be frustfullj offered. Shakefp . 

Fru itfuln: ss. n.f [from fuitful.] 

1. fertility; fecundity; plentiful produCIton. 

Neither can we aferibe t) e fame fruitfulnefs to any part of 
the eaith, nor ihe fame virtue to any plant thereon growing, 
that they had betore the Pood. Raleigh's Hijl. of the lb arid. 

2. "I he qualit of being prolifick. 

The goddefs, prefent at the match (he made, 

So blefs'd the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey’d. 

That ere ten moons had tharpen d cither horn. 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. Ovid. 

3. Exuberant abundance 

The remedy of fruitf .lnefs is eafy, but no labour will help 
the contrary : I will like a d praife fome things in a young 
writer, which yet, if he continues in, I cannot butjuftly hate 
him for. Ben. fohnfon’s Dijcoveries. 

Fkuitgro'ves. n.f. [fuit and groves.] Shades, or clofe 
plantations of fruit trees. 

The faithful (lave, 

Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave. 

To tend the fruit groves ? Pope’s Odyffey, b. iv. 

FRUITION, n.f. [ fruor, Latin.] Enjoyment; polleflionj 
pleafure given by pofleflion or ufe. 

Man doth not feem to reft fatisfied either with fruition 
of that wherewith his life b preferved, or with performance 
ol fuch aClions as advance him moft dcfervedly in eftima- 
tion. Hooker , b. i. 

I am driv’n, by brc.ith of her renown. 

Either to feek Ihipwreck, or arrive 

Where I may have fruition of her love. Shakefp. Henry VI; 

God riches and renown to men imparts, 

Ev’n a.I they wtlh ; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot fo great a fluency receive. 

But their fruition to a ftranger leave. Sandys’s Paraphrafe; 
Affliction generally difables a man from purfuing thofe vices 
in which the guilt of men confifts : if the affliction be on bis 
body, his appetites are weakened, and capacity of fruition 
deftroyed. : ogers’s Sermons. 

Wit once, like beauty, without art or drels. 

Naked and unadorn’d, could find fuccefs; 

’Till by fruition , novelty deftroy’d, 

The nymph muft find new charms to be enjoy’d. Granv. 

Fru'itive. adj. [from the noun.] Enjoying; pofleffing; 
having the power of enjoyment. 

To whet our longings for fruitive or experimental know¬ 
ledge, it is referved among the prerogatives of being in heaven 
to know how happy we fhall be, when there. Boyle. 

Fru'itlvss. adj. [from fruit.] 

1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. 

The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firft forty years, could 
not make our kind of wheat bear feed; but it grew up as 
high as the trees, and was fruitiefs. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

2. Vain; productive of no advantage; idle; unprofitable. 

O ! let me not, quoth he, return again 
Back to the world, whofe joy's fo fruitiefs are ; 

But let me here for ay in peace remain. 

Or ftraightway on that laft long voyage fare. Fairy £heeen. 

Serpent! wc might have fpar’d our coming hither j 
Fruitiefs to me, though fruit be here t’ excefs. Milt. P. L. 

3. Without offspring. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitiefs crown. 

And put a barren feepter in my gripe; 

No fon of mine fuccceding. Shakefpeares Macbeth. 

fit ! |^ LESSLY ’ a ^ v ' [ irom f>uitlefs.] Vainly; idly; unpro- 

Afttr this fruit curiofit yfruitlefiy enquireth, and confidence 
blindly determined*. LV urn's Vulgar Err our., b. vii. 

WaUctng they talk’d, ssxid fruitlejly divin’d 
What friend the prieftefi by thofe words defign’d. Dryden. 

Fruit-time, n.f [fruit and time.] The Autumn; the time 
tor gathering fruit. 

Fru'ittree n. f [ fruit and tree. ] A tree of that kind 
whole principal value arifes from the fruit produced by it. 

Lady, 
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Lady, by yonder bleffed moon I vow, 

That tips with filver all thefe fruittrec tops. SBaiefpeare. 
They took ftrong cities, poflelied houfes full of all goods, 
wells digged, vineyards and oliveyards, and fruittrees in abun¬ 
dance. Neb. ix. 25. 

All with a border of rich fruittrees crown’d, 

Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound. IValir. 
Frumenta'cious. adj. [from frumentum , Latin.] Made of 
grain. • D'u 7 . 

Frume'nty. n.f. [frumentum , corn, Latin.] Food made of 
wheat boiled in milk. 

To Frump, v. a. To mock; to browbeat. Skinner. Ainfw. 
To Frush. v. a. [ foijfer , French.] To break, bruile, or 
crufli. Hanmer. 

I like thy armour well; 

I’ll frujh it, and unlock the rivets all, 

But I’ll be mailer of it. Sbakefpeare's Troilus and Creffida. 
Frush. n.f [from the verb.] A fort of tender horn that 
grows in the middle of the foie, and at fome diftance from 
the toe: it divides into two branches, running towards the 
heel, in the form of a fork. Farrier's Dili. 

Frustra'neous. adj. [frujha, Latin.] Vain; ufelefs; un¬ 
profitable; without advantage. 

Their attempts being fo f ujlraneous , and the demonftra- 
tions to the contrary fo perfpicuous, it is a marvel that any 
man, virtuoufly and pioufly difpofed, fiiould be fo partially 
and zealoufly affedlcd in a caufc that has neither truth nor any 
honeft ufefulnefs in it. More's Divine Dialogues. 

He timely withdraws his frujlraneou: baffled kindnefles, and 
fees the folly of endeavouring to llroke a tyger into a lamb, 
or to court an Ethiopian out of his colour. South's Sermons. 
'I’o FRU'STRA I E v. a. [frujlror , Latin ; fuftrer , Fr.j 

1. To defeat; to difappoint; to balk. 

It is an axiom of nature, that natuiji] defirc cannot utterly 
be frujh ate. Hooker, b. i. 

I furvive, 

To mock the expeditions of the world ; 

To frujirate prophecies, and to raze out 

Rotten opinion, which hath writ me down 

After my feeming. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Stern look’d the fiend, m frujirate of his will; 

Not half fuffic’d, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 

Not more almighty to refill our might, 

Than wife to frujirate all our plots and wiles. Milt. P. Loji. 

2. To make null; to nullify. 

The adl of parliament which gave all his lands to the queen, 
did cut off and frujirate all fuch conveyances. Spenfer. 

Now thou haft aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam ; and by vanquilbing 
Temptation, haft regain’d loft paradife. 

And frujlrated the conqueft fraudulent. Milton's Par. Reg. 
The peculiar ftrength of the motive may of itfelf perhaps 
contribute to frujirate the efficacy of it, rendering it liable to 
be fufpedted by him to whom it is addreffed. Atterbury's Serm. 
Frustrate, participial adj. [from the verb.] 
j. Vain; ineffectual; ufelefs; unprofitable. 

He is drown’d 

Whom thus we ftray to find, and the fca mocks 
Our fruftrate fcarch on land. Sbakefpeare's Tempeji. 

The ruler of the province of Judea being by Julian 
bufied in the re-edifying of this temple, flaming balls 
of fire iiluing near the foundation, and oft confirming the 
workmen, made the enterphie frujirate. Raleigh's Hijiory. 
All at once employ their thronging darts; 

But out of order thrown, in air they join. 

And multitude makes frujirate the defign. Dryden's Ovid. 

2. Null; void. 

Few things are fo reftrained to any one end or purpofe, that, 
the fame being extinct, they fiiould forthwith utterly become 
fruftrate. Hooker, b x. f 42. 

Frustration. n.f. [frujlratio, Latin, ftomjrujiratc. ] Dif- 
appointment; defeat. 

* In ftates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftible 
power countermands their deepeft projects, fplits their coun- 
fels, and fmites their moft refined policies wit hfruftration and 
a cur fc. South’s Sermons. 

Fru'strative. adj. [from fruftrate . ] Fallacious; difap- 
pointing. Ainfwortb. 

Fru'stratory. adj. [from frujirate ] That which makes 
any procedure void; that which vacates any former procefs. 
Bartolus reftrains this to a frufiratory appeal. Ayhffc's Par. 
FRO’STUM. n.f. [Latin.] A piece cut oft' from a regular 
figure. A term of fciencc. 

Fry. n.f. [from froe , foam, Danifh. Skinner.] 

1. The fwarm of little fifties juft produced from the fpawn. 
They come to us, but us love draws; 

He fwallows us, and never chaws : 

By him, as by chain’d ftiot, whole ranks do die; 

He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 

Forthwith the founds and feas, each creek and bay. 
With/^.innumerable fwarm, and ftioals 
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Of filh, that with their fins and fliinirig fcaits 
Glide under the green wave in feulls, that oft 
Bank the mid-fea. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. yj;. 

1 he angler had the hup to draw up a very little fifh from 
among die fry. L’Ejharge ,* 

So clofe behind fome promontory lie 
The huge leviathans, t’ attend their prey ; 

And give no chace, but l'wallow in the fry, 

Which through their gaping jaws miftakc the way. Dryd. 

2. Any fwarm of animals; or young people in contempt. 

(Jut of the fry of thefe rakehell horfeboys, growing up in 
knavery and villany, are their kern continually fupplied and 
maintained. Spcnjer on Ireland. 

1 hem before the fry of children young. 

Their wanton fports and childifli mirth did play. 

And to the maidens founding timbrels fung. Fairy Queen, 
Draw me no conftellations there. 

Nor dog, nor goat, nor bull, nor bear; 

Nor any of that monftrous fry 

Of animals that flock the (ky. Oldham. 

The young fry jnuft be held at a diftance, and kept under 
the difciplinc of contempt. Collier on Pride. 

Fry. n.f. A kind of fieve. 

He dreffcth the dull from malt, by running it through a 
fan or fry. Mortimer's Husband, y. 

To FRY. v. a. [frigo, Lat. ffrio, Welfh; frijei, Erfe.] lo 
drefs food by roafting it in a pan on the fire. 

To Fry. v. n. 

1. To be roafted in a pan on the fire. 

2. To fuffer the adtion of fire. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries. 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rife; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way, 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryd. JEn. 

3. To melt with heat. 

Spices and gums about them melting/7, 

And, phenix like, in that rich neft they die. Waller. 

4. To be agitated like liquor in the pan on the fire. 

Oil of fweet almonds, newly drawn with fugar, and a little 
fpicc, fpread upon bread toafted, is an excellent nouriftier; 
but then, to keep the oil from frying in the ftomach, drink 
mild beer after it. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

Where no ford he finds, no water fries. 

Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, 

But fmoothly Aide along, and fwell the (hoar. 

That courfe he fleer’d. Dryden’s An. 

Fry. n.f. [from the verb.] Adifhof things fried. 
Frv'ingpan. n.f. [fry and pan. ] The veffel in which meat 
is roafted on the fire. 

If I pafs by fea, I may chance to fall from the fryingpan 
into the fire. Howel’s Vocal Fcreft. 

We underftand by out of the fryingpan into the fire, that 
things go from bad to worfe. L'Eftrange. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of diliurbing a 
whole ftrect, for an hour together, with the twanking of a 
brafs kettle or a fryingpan. Addifon's Spet'lator. 

ToFub. v. a. To put off; to delay-by falfe pretences; to 
cheat. It is generally written fob. See Fob. 

A hundred mark is a long lone for a poor lone woman to 
bear; and I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have been 
fubb'd off and full'd oft' from this day to that day, that it is a 
fhame to be thought on. Sbakejpeare’s Henry IV. />. ii. 

Fub. n.f. A plump chuWiy boy. Ainfwortb. 

Fu'cated. adj [fucatus , Latin.] 

1. Painted; difguifed with paint. 

2. Difguifed by falfe fhow. 

FU'CUS. n f. [ Latin. ] Paint for the face. 

Women chat 

Of fucus this, and fucus that. Pen. Johifon. 

Thofe who paint for debauchery fhould have the fucus 
pulled off, and the coarfcnefs underneath difeovered. Collier. 
To Fu'ddle. v. a. [Of unknown etymology.] To make 
. drunk. 

Earneft brimming bowls 
Leave every foul the table floating round. 

And pavement faithlefs to the fuddled feet. Thomf. Autumn 
To Fu'ddle. v. n. To drink to exccfs. 

Men, we fee, will be whoring and fuddling on ftill. L’Ejlr. 
FUEL, n.f [from feu , fire, French ] The matter or aliment 
of fire. 

This fhall be with burning and fuel of fire. If ix- S' 

This fpark will prove a raging fire. 

If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with. Slab. H. \ I- 
Mov’d by mv charms, with them your love mnyceafc; 
And as the fuel finks, the flame dccreal’c. r ’ 

To Fu'el. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To feed fire with combuftible matter. 

And yet fhe cannot wafte by this. 

Nor long endure this torturing wrong; 

For more corruption needful is, 

To fuel fuch a fever long. Donne, 

J Never, 
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Never, alas ! the dreadful name 
That fuels the infernal flame , Cowley. 

The fuel'd chimney blazes wide. Tbomfon s Autumn. 

- To ftore with firing. , . r , „ 

Some are plainly oeconomical, as that the feat be well 
watered, and well fuelled. Cotton s Arcbiteliure. 

Fue'illemorte. [French] Corruptly pronounced and writ- 

tC ^kueillemorte colour f.gnifies the colour of withered Raves 

Fuc. Acetous ness. n.f. [fugax, Latin.] Volatility; the qua¬ 
lity of flying away. 

FuGa'city n.j. [fugax, Latin.] 

Volatility ; quality of flying away. 

Spirits and falls, which, by their fugacity, colour, fmell, 
tafte, and divers experiments that I purpofely made to exa¬ 
mine them, were like the fait and fpirit of urine and foot. Boyle. 

2 Uncertainty; inftability. 

Fugh. inter j. [ perhaps from p?v.] An expreffion of abhor- 

ren / \ very filthy fellow: how odioufly he fmells of his country 
garlick ! fugh , how he (links of Spain ! Dryd. Don Scbajlian. 

FU'GITIVE. adj. [fugitif, French; fugitivus, Latin.] 

1. Not tenable; not to be held or detained. 

Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive idea, ftill in 
a boundlefs progreffion, that can ftop no where. Locke. 

Happincfs, objeft of that waking dream, 

Which we call life, miftaking: fugitive theme 
Of my purfuing verfe, ideal (hade, 

Notional good, by fancy only made. 

2. Unfteady; unflablc; not durable. 

3. Volatile; apt to fly away. 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, of many of 
the more fturdy vegetables, fall off for want of the fupply from 
beneath : thofe only which are more tenacious, making a fhift 
to fubfift without fuch recruit. Woodward’s Nat. Hijiory. 

4. Flying; running from danger. 

Whilft yet with Parthian blood thy fword is warm. 

The fugitive Parthians follow. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The Trojan chief 

Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. Milton. 

5. Flying from duty ; falling off. 

Can a fugitive daughter enjoy herfclf, while her parents are 
in tears ? Clarijfa. 

6. Wandering; runnagate; vagabond. 

It was the moft malicious furmife that had ever been 
brewed, howfoever countenanced by a libellous pamphlet of a 
fugitive phyftcian. , Wotton. 

Fu'gitive. n. f [from the adjc&ive.] 

1. One who runs from his ftation or duty. 

Unmarried men are beft friends, bell mailers, bell fervants, 
but not always beft fubjedls; for they are light to run away, 
and almoft all fugitives are of that condition. Bacon , EJfay 8. 

Back to thy punilhment, 

Falfe fugitive ! and to thy fpeed add wings. 

Left with a whip of fcorpions I purfue 

Thy ling’ring. Milton's Paradife Loft, l. ii. 

Wc underftand by fome fugitives that he hath commanded 
The generals to return with vidlory, or expeift 
A ftiameful death. Denham’s Sophy. 

2. One who takes (belter under another power from punilh¬ 
ment. 

1 here are aifo in this realm of England too many, which, 
being men of good inheritance, arc fled beyond the feas, where 
they live under princes which are her majefty’s profefled ene¬ 
mies ; and converfe and are confederates with other traytors 
and fugitives, which are there abiding. Spenfer on Ireland. 

1 our royal highnefs is too great and too juft a monarch 
either to want or to receive the homage of rebellious fugi- 

I u crnvENEss n.f. [from fugitive ] * 

i. Volatility; fugacity. 

I hat dtvers falls, emerging upon the analyfis of manveon- 

r m ry V °l atile ’ is P lain from thc fugitivenefs of fait 
r n°f. ^ lart ^ lorn afeending in diftillation. o 

?. Inftability; uncertainty. y 

FUGUE, n.f [ French, from fuga, Latin.] In mufick, fome 
point confifting. of four, five, fix, or any other number of 
a tes kgim by fome one Tingle part, and then feconded by a 
of fom^’ fi ‘ ind ^ Xtl ; part ’ if the compofition confifts 

l &fi a ^S ngthefamC ’ ° r fuGh Hke *** fo ‘hat 

fame m, P arts fol °^ or come in one after another in the 
fellow ’ thC ng partS ftiH flyin S befo ' e thofe that 

in letori^f and/ ^"" have a, ‘ "gwement with theligures 
The f rCpCt ‘ UO '!. and tradu «i°n Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

r. . His volant touch 

hna through all proportions, low and high. 
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Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe thc refonant fugue. Milt. P. L. 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage. 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 

In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire. 

Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addifon. 

Fu'lciment. n.f. [fulcinun, fulcimentum, Latin.] That on 
which a body refts, which ads or is aded upon at each end, as 
a balance or a lever. 

The power that equiponderates with any weight, mull 
have the fame proportion unto it as there is betwixt their 
feveral diftances from the center or f/.lciment. Wilkins. 

To Fut Ft L. v. a [fu • «*nd/./ ] 

1. To fill till there is no room for more. This fenfe is now not 
ufed. 

Six gates i’ th’ city, with mafly llaples. 

And corref.jonlive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sparre up the fons of Troy. Shah. Trail, and Crejjida, Prol. 

2. To anfwer anv prophecy or promife by performance. 

They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets 
which are read every fabbath-day, they have fulfilled them in 
condemning him. ^rTxxiii. 27. 

The fury bath’d them in each other’s blood ; 

Then, having fix’d the fight, exulting flies. 

And bears fuljrll’d her promife to the fkies. Dryden's Ain. 

3. To anfwer any purpofe or defign. 

Here nature feems fulfill'd in all her ends. Milt. P. Loji. 

4. To anfwer any defire by compliance or gratification. ‘ 

If on my wounded bread thou drop’ll a tear. 

Think for whofe fake my bread that wound did bear; 

And faithfully my laft defires fulfil. 

As I perform my cruel father’s will. Dryden’s Ovid. 

5. To anfwer any law by obedience. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law. Ro. xiii. 1 o. 

This I my glory account. 

My exaltation, and my whole delight. 

That thou in me well-pleas’d, declar'd thy will 

Fulfi Id, which to fulfil is all my blifs. Milton’s Par. Loji. 

Fulfra'ught. adj. [full and fraught.] Fully llored. 

Thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
To mark the fulj'raugbt man, the beft endu’d, 

^ With fome fufpicion. Sbakefpeare’s Henry V: 

Fu'lcency. n.f [fulgens, Latin.] Splendour; glitter. Dili. 

Fu'lgent. adj. [fulgens, Latin.] Shining; dazzling; ex- 
quifitely bright. 

As from a cloud, his fulgent head. 

And Ihape liar-bright, appear’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
The illumination is not lb bright and fulgent as to obfeure 
orextinguilh all perceptibility of reafon. More's Divine Dial. 
zfing ^f ulg ' dui ' Latin> ] Shining; glittering; daz- 

^ U t^ I IJITY - *•/ [from fulgid.] Splendour; dazzling glit- 

Fu'lgour. n. f. [fulgo<-, Latin.] 

1. Splendour; dazzling brightnefs like that of lightning. 

Glow-worms alive projetf a luftre in the dark; which 
"van ’ notw ‘ th,iandin 5 ?’ ceafeth after death. Brown 

When I fet my eyes on this fide of things, there fhines from 
them fuch an intellcdual fulguur, that methinks the very glory 
of the Deity becomes vifible through them. More. 

lighttnhig 10 ** ” ^ ^ f ulguratlo '> Latin - ] The ad of 
Fu'lham. n.f A cant word for falfe dice. Hanmer 

Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and Fulham’* hold! 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Shake! eare 
fmX N ° US ‘^ ^ uli ^S^r. fuft^fus, Lat.] l<Z y i 

1 he leaf of burrage hath an excellent fpirit to reprefs the 
fuliginous vapours of dulky melancholy, and fo cure madnefs. 
ttt, , .. „ Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

Whereas htftory Ihould be the torch of truth, he makes her 
in divers places e. fuliginous link of lies. How el 

Fulimart. n.f [This word, of which S/tinner obfefves that 

f I h . ispafla # e ’ fcems to mean the fame with 
float.] A kind of (linking ferret. 

The fichat, the fulimart, and the ferret, live upon the face 

FULI "T r hC r? ° f thc T, th ‘ ^Zi’slgLr: 

fL D U '; ad J [ pulle, Saxon; vol, Dutch ] & 

1. Replete; without vacuity; without any fpace void 

wiffiTr7v l | an ! hand,ul Wllh ? uit:tners tha *» both the hands full 
with travel and vexation of fpirit. e ..S u J l 

2. Abounding in any quality good or bad. * V ‘ 

u V ! ‘ th pr « en L cc fr « m btrephon her to guard. 

He met her full, but/.//of warcfulnefs. ^ ’ Sidnev 

You ftiould tread a courfe 

“retty and full of view. ctUni a , „ 

Followers who make themfelves as trum^oMhc com' 
mcndation of thofe they follow are rJ • f th C m ‘ 
for t h ? . M bulmefl 

p honour from a man, and make him a return in cjy. 

In that fweet feafon, as in bed I lay, ^ 49 ' 

I turn’d 
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I turn'd my weary fide, but ftill in vain, 

Though full of youthful health and void of pain. Dryden. 
He is full of wants which he cannot fupply, and compafled 
about with infirmities which he cannot remove. Tillotf. Serm. 

I' - rom yon bright heaven our author fetch’d his fire. 

And paints the paffions that your eyes infpire; 

Full of that flame, his tender fcenes he warms, 

And frames his goddefs by vour matchlefs charms. Granv. 

3. Stored with any thing ; well fupplied with any thing. 

Full of days was he ; 

Two ages paft, he liv’d the third to fee. Tickell. 

. Plump ; faginated ; fat. 

A gentleman of a full body having broken his fkin by a 
fall, the wound inflamed. Wijemans Surgery. 

. Saturated; fated. 

I am full of the burnt offerings of rams. Ifa. i. 11. 

The alteration of fcenes feeds and relieves the eye, before 
it be full of the fame object. Bacon. 

6. Crouded in the imagination or memory. 

Every one i s full of the miracles done by cold baths on de¬ 
cayed and weak conftitutions. Locke. 

7. That which fills or makes full; large; great in effedl. 

Water digefteth a full meal fooner than any other liquor. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

8. Complete; fuch as that nothing further is defired or wanted. 

That day had feen the full accomplifhment 
Of all his travels. Daniel’s Civil War. 

Being tried at that time only with a promife, he gave full 
credit to that promife, and flill gave evidence of his fidelity 
as fall as occafions were offered. Hammond's Pi ail. Catechifn. 

The refurredtion of Jefus from the dead hath given the 
world full affuranceof another life. d Ulotfon, Sermon 5. 

Complete without abatement; at the utmoft degree. 

At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed. Genefis. 
After hard riding plunge the horfes into water, and allow 
them to drink as they pleafe; but gallop them full fpeed, to 
warm the water in their bellies. Swift’s Direff. to the Groom. 
10 Containing the whole matter ; exprelfing much. 

Where my exprefiions are not fo full as his, either our lan¬ 
guage or my art were defedlive; but where mine arc fuller 
than his, they are but the impreflions which the often reading 
of him hath left upon my thoughts. Denham. 

Should a man go about with never fo fet ftudy to deferibe 
fuch a natural form of the year before the deluge as that which 
Is at prefent eftablifhed, he could fcarcely do it in fo few 
words, fo fit and proper, fo full and exprefs. Wtodward. 

11. Strong; not faint; not attenuated. 

I did never know fo full a voice iffue from fo empty a heart; 
but the faying is true, the empty veflel makes the greateft 
found. Shakefpeare’s Henry V . 

Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, make all noifes 
in die fame more full and refounding. Bacq/i s Nat. Hijiory. 
Dryden taught to join 

The varying verfe, the full refounding line. Pope. 

12. Mature; perfedh 

In the fultanry of the Mamalukes, flaves reigned over fa¬ 
milies of free men; and much like were the cafe, if you fup- 
pofe a nation, where the cuftom were that after full age the 
fons fhould expulfe their fathers and mothers out of their pof- 
feflions. . Bacon's Holy War. 

1 j, [Applied to the moon.] Complete in its orb. 

Towards the full moon, as he was coming home one morn¬ 
ing, he felt his legs faulter. Wifeman's Surgery. 

if. Noting the conclufion of any matter, or a full flop. 

Therewith he ended, making a full point of a hearty 
figh. s,dn( y- 

15. Spread to view in all dimenfions. 

’Till about the end of the third century, I do not remem¬ 
ber to have feen the head of a Roman emperor drawn with a 
full face: they always appear in profile. Addifon on Medals. 
Full. n.f. [from the adjetfive.] 

1. Complete meafure; freedom from deficiency. 

When we return. 

We’ll fee thofe things efFe&ed to the full. Shak. Henry VI. 
He liked the pomp and abfolute authority of a general well, 
and preferved the dignity of it to the full. Clarendon , h. fuff. 

The pifture of Ptolemy Philopater is given by the foremen- 
tioned authors to the full. Dryden’s Preface to Cleomenes. 

Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull. 

Are emblems, rather than exprefs site full 

Of what he feels. Dryden’s Ptrf Sat. in. 

If where the rules not far enough extend, 

Some lucky licence anfwer to the full 

Th’ intent propos’d, that licence is a rule. Pope’s Criticifm. 

2. The higheft Hate or degree. 

The fwan’s down feather. 

That Hands upon the (well at full of tide. 

Neither way inclines. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

X. The whole ; the total. . 

The king hath won, and hath Tent out 
A fpeedy pow'r to encounter you, my lord : 

This is the news at full. Sbakejpeare s Henry IV. p. u. 
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But what at full I know, thou know’ll no part; 

I knowing all my peril, thou no art. Shake%enr> 

4. The {fate of being full. 

When I had fed them to the full. J er v _ 

5. [Applied to the moon.] The time in which the moon makes- 
a perfedl orb. 

Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are fulleft in the 
full of the moon. Bacon’s Natural HiJicrj. 

Full. adv. 

1. Without abatement. 

In the unity of place they are full as fcrupulous; for many 
of their criticks limit to that very fpot of ground where the 
play is fuppofed to begin. Dr } den’s Dramatick Poefy, 

A modeft blufh he wears, not form’d by art; 

Free from deceit his face, and full as free his heart. Dryden. 
The moft judicious writer is fometimes miftaken after al| 
his care ; but the hafty critick, who judges on a view, is full 
as liable to be deceived. Dryden’s Aurengz. Preface. 

Since you may 

Sufpeft my courage, if I fliould not lay, 

The pawn I proffer {hall be full as good. Dryd. Virg. Part, 

2. With the whole effedt. 

’Tis the pencil, thrown luckily full upon the horfe’s mouth 
to exprefs the foam, which the painter, with all his {kill, could 
not perform without it. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony. 

Through all the cqmpafs of the notes it ran, 

The diapafon clofingyir// in man. Dryden'. 

Exadtly. 

Full in the centre of the facred wood, 

An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. Addifon on Italy. 

Full nineteen failors did the {hip convey, 

A {hole of nineteen dolphins round her play. Addif. Ovid. 
Directly. 

He met her full, but full of warefulnefs. Sidney. 

He then confronts the bull. 

And on his ample forehead aiming full. 

The deadly ftroke defeending pierc’d the fkull. Dryden. 

At length refolv’d, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temples of the warrior horfe. Dryden's An. 

5. It is placed before adverbs and adjedlives, to intend or 
{Lengthen their fignification. 

Why on your (hield, fo goodly fcor’d, 

Bear ye the pidture of that lady’s head ? 

Full lively is the femblant, though the fubflance dead. F.§>. 

I was fet at work 

Among my maids; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for fuch men or fuch bufinefs. Shaief. Henry VIII. 
Full well ye rejedt the commandment. Mar. vii. 9. 

Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn’d full fad. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
You full little think that you muft be the beginner of the 
difeourfe yourfeif. More’s Di 1 ine Dialogues. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight. Dryden. 
Full well the god his fifter’s envy knew, 

And what her aims and what her arts purfue. Dryden. 
There is a perquifite full as honed, by which you have the 
bed part of a bottle of wine for yourfeif. Swift. 

Full is much ufed in compofition to intimate any thing ar¬ 
rived at its higheft date, or utmoft degree. 

Full-blo'wn. adj. [full and blown.] 

1. Spread to the utmoft extent, as a perfedl bloftom. 

My glories are paft danger ; they’re full-blown: 

Things, that are blafted, are but in the bud. Dcnh. Sophy. 

My full-blown youth already fades apace; 

Of our {hort being ’tis the fhorteft fpacc! Dryden’s Juven. 

2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoft extent. 

He who with bold Cratinus is infpir’d. 

With zeal and equal indignation fir’d; 

Who at enormous villany turns pale. 

And fleers again ft it with a full-blown fail. Dryd. P erf. Sat. 
Full-bo'ttomed. adj. [full and bottom.] Having a large 
bottom. 

I was obliged to fit at home in my morning-gown, having 
pawned a new fuitof cloaths and a full-bottomed wig for alum 
of money. Guardian , N°. 160. 

Full-Ea'red. [full and ear.] Having the heads full of grain. 
As flames roll’d by the winds confpiring force, 

O’er full-ear d corn, or torrents raging courfe. Denham. 
Full-ey'ed. [full and eye. ] Having large prominent 
eyes. 

Full-fe'd. [full and fed ] Sated; fat; faginated. 

All as a partridge plump, full-fed and fair, , 

She form’d this image of well-bodicd air. Pope’s Dunciod. 
Full-la'den. [full and laden. ] Laden 'till there can be no 
more. 

It were unfit that fo excellent a reward as (he Gofpcl pro- 
mifes fliould {loop down, like fruit upon a full- laden bough, 
to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand. Tillotjhns Sam. 

Fu I.L-SPR e'aV. 
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Full sPre'ad. [full and fpread.] Spread to the utmoft ex- 5 

IUIt HovY eafy’tis, when deftiny proves kind. 

With fud-Jpread fails to run before the wind ; 

But thofe that ’gainft lliff gales laveering go, 

Muft be at once refolv'd and (kilful too. Dryden. 

FulL-su'mmed. [full and fumm.d.] Complete in all its parts. 

The time was that the cedar llretched forth his imperial 
branches as far as the mountains of the moon, and that the 
king of birds nefled within his leaves, thick feathered, and 
with fdl-jimmed wings faflenin-' his talons Eaft and Weft; 
but now the eagle is become half naked. Houseds / oc. Foreft. 

To FULL. v. a~ [fullo, Latin.] To cleanfe cloath from its 
oil or greafe. 

Fu'llage. n.f [from full.] The money paid for fulling or 
cleanfing cluath. 

Fu'ller. n.f. [fulh, Latin.] One whofe trade is to cleanfe 
cloath. 

The clothiers have put off" 

The fpi nfters, carders, fu lers, weavers. S ha kef H. VIII. 

His raiment became diming* exceeding white as fnow; fo 
as no ful.er on earth can whiten them. Mar. ix. 3. 

Fullers Earth, n.f. 

Fullers earth is a marl of, a clofc texture, extremely foftand 
un&uous to the touch: when dry it is of a greyifh brown 
colour, in all degrees, from very pale to almolt black, and 
generally has fomething of a grdenifh caft in it. The fineft 
filers earth is dug ill our own ifland. Hill's Mat. Medica. 

The fuller) earth of England is very various, and it very 
mneh exceeds any yet difeovered abroad in goodnefs; which 
is one great reafon why the Lnglifti furpafs all other nations 
in the woollen manufacture. Woodward on Fojjtls. 

Fu'llery. n.f. [from fuller.] The place where the trade of 
a fuller is exercifed. 

Fu'll inc mill. n.f. [full and mill.] A mill where the water 
raifes hammers which beat the cloath ’till it be cleanfed. 

By large hammers, like thofe ufed for paper and fulling- 
mills, they beat their hemp. Mortimer. 

Fu'lly. adv. [from full.] 

1. Without vacuity. 

2. Completely; without lack; without more to be defired. 

There are many graces for which we may not ceafe 
hourly to fue, graces which are in bellowing always, but ne¬ 
ver come to be fully had in this prefent life; and therefore, 
when all things here have an end, endlefs thanks muft have 
their beginning in a Hate which bringeth the full and final fa- 
tisfaClion of all fuch perpetual defires. Hooker, b. v. f 43. 

Wo.fully pofiefled the entire revelation he had received from 
God, and had thoroughly digefted it. .Locke. 

The goddefs cry’d 

It'is enough, I’m fu ly fatisfy’d. Addifon's Ovid’s Metam. 

Fulminant, adj. [Jielminunt, Fr. fulminant, Latin.] Thun¬ 
dering ; making a noife like thunder. 

ToFUJLMINATE. v. n. [ Julmino, Lat. fulminer, French.] 

1. I o thunder. • J 

2. Fo make a loud noife or crack. 

Whdft it was in fufion we caft into it a live coal, which 
prefently kindled it, and made it boil and flafti for a pretty 
while: after which we caft in another glowing coal, which 
mace it fulminate afrefli. Boyle 

In damps one is called the fuflocating, and the other the ful- 
minating damp. Wooaward's Natural Hijiory. 

3 ; 1 0 ‘hue out ecclefiaftical cenfurcs. J y 

To^u'lminate. To throw out as an object of tcr- 

1,‘J* 'Communication ; s not ?reatly rC2:ar(]c<1 )lere in E 

Jand, as now fulminated-, fo this conftitution is out of ute 
among us in a great meafure. AylifTe’s Purervon 

Lui nt>lnm Franck 

1. I lie a£t of thundering. 

2 r Denunciations of cenfure. 

J^funiinattons from the Vatican were turned into ridi- 
Fulness, n.f. [from full.] 

«. The flute of being filled fo as to have no part vacant 

lhlU be " C, “ TOd fiUrfi of ,he 

an,I faJSir** 1 "' iM 

'■ C S'S' l ? f T ,hc p'” 11 '™ " f “»»y pam. SMh - 
*1 -Wni *. acclama- 

>™= .nr. and unfeigned “*$1 rfT 1 ' vh ' ch ! 
demunflrations zndf„ln,r, 1 in the very 

Bacon s Henry Vii. 
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FUM 

Completcnels ; freedom from deficiency. 

He is the half part of a bleflcd man. 

Left to be finilhed by fuch as {he ; 

And fhe a fair divided excellence* 

Whofe fulnefs of perfe£tion lies in him. Shakef. K. 'John. 

6. Repletion; fatiety. 

I need not inftance in the habitual intemperance of rich 
tables, nor the evil accidents and efFcdls of fulnefs, pride and 
Juft,' wantonnefs and foftnefs. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

7. Plenty; wealth. 

To lapfe in fulnefs 

Is forer than to lie for need; and falfhood 

Is worfe in kings than beggars. Shakefpeare’s Cymbcline. 

8. Struggling perturbation ; fwellinjg in the mind. 

A principal fruit of friendlhip is the eafe and difeharge of 
the fulnefs of the heart, which paffions of all kinds do caufe 
and induce. Bacon , Ejfay 28. 

9. Largenefs; extent. 

There wanted the fulnefs of a plot, and variety of charac¬ 
ters to form it as it ought; and perhaps fomething might have 
been added to the beauty of die ftyle. Dryden. 

10. Force of found, fuch as fills the ear; vigour. 

This fort of paftoral derives almoft its whole beauty from a 
natural eafe of thought and fmoothnefs of verfe ; whereas that 
of moft other kinds confifts in the ftrength and fulnefs of 
both - Pope. 

FU'LSOME. adj. [from yulle, Saxon, foul.] 

1. Naufeous; offenfive. 

The {kilful lhepherd peel’d me certain wands; 

And in the doing of the deed of kind. 

He ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. Shakefpeare. 

He that brings fulfome objects to my view. 

With naufeous images my fancy fills. 

And all goes down like oxymel of fquills. Rofeommon. 

Now half the youth of Europe are in arms. 

How fulfome muft it be to ftay behind, 

And die of rank difeafes here at home ? Otway’s Orphan. 

2. Of a rank odious fmell. 

White fatyrion is of a dainty fmell, and bean-flowers: 
again, if the plant puts forth white flowers only, and thofe 
not thin or dry, they are commonly of rank an d fulfome fmell. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N°. cc7. 

3. Tending to obfeenity. ^ 7 

A certain epigram, which is aferibed to the emperor, is more 
Juljome than any paflkge I have met with in our poet. Dryden. 
fccnely^' t f * om f ul f eme - J Naufeoufly; rankly; ob- 

Fulsomeness. n.f [from fulfome.] 

1. Naufeoufnefs. 

2. Rank fmell. 

3. Obfeenity. 

No decency is confidered, nofulfomenefs is omitted, no venom 
is wanting, as far as dulnefs can fupply it. Drvden 

Fumado. [ybww, Latin.] A fmoked fifti. 

rilh that ferve for the hotter countries, they ufed at firft to 
fume, by hanging them up on long flicks one by one, drying 
them with the fmoke of a foft and continual fire, from which 
they purchafcd the name of fumadoes. Car7w 

Fu'ma™ n 'J‘y r r °™f unm5 ' Latin -J Hearthmoney. Dili. 
kT; J SceF^WToRv. 

Dlants h ■ th d fl ,ded eaVe f. r f emblin S thofe of th c umbelliferous 
plants, the flowers, which are eolleaed into a fpike, are of 
an anomalous figure, fomewhat refembling a papilionaceous 
flower, con fifti ng of two petals or leaves, open like two n DS 
mfddT PCr I,P iH 3 f P ur : the fcoJhf "sjoined to the 

“o 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumatory, 

Uoth root upon. o.V^ » rr 

ToFU'MBLE. P „.„. [/W „, Dutch.f -^” r " HmyV - 

• Fo attempt any thing aukwardly or ungainly. 

2. To puzzle; to ftrain in perplexity. Cudworth. 

fumbling half 3 anhourfoAtfs ? Dryde^St h f% heen 

3- 1 o play childilhly dryden s Spantjh Fryar. 

-jMj- with Hewers, 
o Fu'mble. v . lUanatnuk„ar®;' /? ^‘^ V - 
farewels as be ftars in heav’n 

wrafsii 1 *-- n ir 

Camp f *#• ” 1S § reaf V ^Id-pate choir ^ 

fumbling o’er the beads, in fuch an a 
They told ’em falfe for fear /)? -n. r- 

Fumbler. n . ft ffrom fumbU V n s Sparnjh Fryar. 

F’iim.lwolt. IZ niom ti, au, twardly. 
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F U M 

Thus fighting fires a while them Tel m confume ; 

But ftrcight, like Turks, forc’d on to win or die. 

They firft lay tender bridges of their fume , 

And o’er the breach in un&uous vapours fly. Diydcnl 
2. Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. 

Love is a frnoke rais’d with the fume of fighs; 

Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in lovers eyes. Shakefpcare. j 
It were good to try the taking of fumes by pipes, as they do 
in tobacco, of other things, to dry and comfort. Bacon. 

In Winter, when the heat without is lefs, it becomes fo tar 
condenfed as to be vifible, flowing out of the mouth in form 
of a fume, or crafl'er vapour; and may, by proper ve ids, let 
in a ftrong freezing mixture, be collctted in a conl.dcrable 
quantity. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

•j. Exhalation from the ftomach. c 

The fumes of drink difeompofe and ftupify the brains of a 
man overcharged with it. South s Sermons. 

Plung’d in floth we lie, and fnore fupine, > 

As fill’d with fumes of undigefted wine. Dry den s PerJ. Sat. 

Pow’r, like new wine, does your weak brain furprtze, , 
And its mad fumes in hot difeourfes rife ; 

But time thefe yielding vapours will remove : 

Mean while I’ll tafte the fober joys of love. Dry den s Auren. 

а. Rage; heat of mind; paffion. , . , 

The fumes of his paflion do really intoxicate and confound 
his judging and difeerning faculty. South. 

5. Any thing unfubftantial. ' 

When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waffel fo convince. 

That memory, the warder of the brain, , 

Shall be a fume. Shakefpcare s Macbeth. 

б. Idle conceit; vain imagination. 

Plato’s great year would havefome effeft, not in renewing 
the flare of like individuals ; for that is the fume of thofe, that 
conceive the celeftial bodies have more accurate influences 
upon thefe things below, than indeed they have, but in grofs. 
v 0 Bacon, EJjay 59. 

To lay afide all that may feem to have a fhew of fumes and 
fancies, and to fpeak folids, a war with Spain is a mighty 
work Bacon's War with Spain. 

To Fume. v. n. [fumtr, French; fumo, Latin.] 

1. Tofmoke. 

Their pray’rs pafsd 

Dimenfionlefs through hcav’nly doors; then clad 
With incenfe, where the golden altar fum d. 

By their great interceffor; came in fight 

Before the Father’s throne. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. XI. 

From thence the fuming trail began to ipread. 

And lambent glories danc’d about her head. Dryd. /tn. 

Strait hover round the fair her airy band; 

Some, as Ihe Tipp’d, the fuming liquor fann d. 1 ope. 

2. To vapour; to yield exhalations. 

Tie up the libertine in a field of fealts, „ 

Keep his brain fuming. Shakefpcare s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Silenus lay, 

Whofe conftant cups lay fuming to his brain, 

And always boil in each extended vein. Rofcommon. 

-j. To pafs away in vapours. 

a We have 

No anger in our eyes, no florin, no lightning: 

Our hate is fpent and fum'd away in vapour. 

Before our hands be at work. Ben. Johnfon s Cashne. 

Their parts are kept itoxn fuming /way by their fixity, and 
jfoby weigh, and toS* of thn 

cut upon dawn then wa ^.j t he gladden’d race . 

Of uncorrupted man, nor blufii'd to fee 
Tlu flugeard fleep beneath its facred beam ; 

For their light flumbers gentle/Wd away. Hoomfon s Spring. 
4. To be in a rage. 

When he knew his rival free d and gone. 

He fwclls with wrath ; he makes outrageous moan: 

He frets, he fumes, he flares, he ftamps the ground, 

The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden. 
To Fume. v. a. 

1. To frnoke; to dry in the frnoke. . , . r r( . 

Thofe that ferve for hot countries they ufed at RAtofimu, 
by hanging then, upon long flick, one by one, and dOS 
them with the frnoke of a fott fire. 

2. To perfume with odours in the fire. 

She fum’d the temples with an od’rous flame, I 

And oft before the facred altars came, , l 

To pray for him who was an empty name. Uryeun .3 
The fuming of the holes with brimflonc, garlick or other 
unfavnry things, will drive moles out of the ground. MorUm. 

3 1 Th^heat will fume away moft of the feent. Mrtimcr. 

FuJe'TTE. n.f [French.] A word introduced by cooks, 
ani the pupils if cooks* for the ft,nk of meat. 

A haunch of ven’fon made her fweat, 

Unlefs it had the right iumette. J ’ 

FU'MID. adj. [ jumidus , Latin.] Smoky; vaporo 


FUN 

A crafs and fumid exhalation is caufed from the combat of 
the fulphur and iron with the acid and nitrous fpirits of aqua¬ 
fortis. Brown s Vulgar Etrours, b. ii. c . 5, 

Fumi'dity. n.f. [from fumid.] Smokincfs; tendency to 
frnoke. r *'" 


Diif. 


To FU'MIGATE. v. n. [from fumus, Latin ; fumiger , Fr.J 

1. To frnoke ; to perfume by frnoke or vapour. 

Would’fl thou prefetvc thy famifh’d family. 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate. 

And break the waxen walls to fave the flate. Dryden’s Virg. 

2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 

Fu’migation. n.f. \fumigatio , Latin; fumigation, French; 
from fumigate ] 

1. Scents raifed by fire. 

Fumigations, often repeated, are very beneficial. Arluthnot. 

My fumigation is to Venus, juft 
The fouls of rofes, and red coral’s dufl: 

And, lafl, to mske my fumigation good, 

’Tis mixt with fparrows brains and pigeons blood. Dryden. 

2. The application of medicines to the body in fumes. 
Fu'mingly. adv. [from fume.] Angrily; in a rage. 

That which wc move for our better learning and inftruflion 
fake, turncth unto anger and choler in them : they grow alto¬ 
gether out of quictnefs with it; they anfwer fumingy, that 
they arc alhamcd to defile their pens with making anfwer to 
fuch idle queftions. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

Fu'miter. n.f. See Fumatory. 

Why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea; finging aloud, 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. Shakefpcare. 
Fu’mous. \adj. [furneux-fe, French; from fume.] Producing 
Fu'my. J fumes. 

From dice and wine the youth retir’d to reft. 

And puff’d the fum, god from out his breaft: 

Ev’n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 

More lucky had it lafted ’till the day. Dryden's Ain. 

Fun. n. f [ A low cant word ] Sport; high merriment; fro- 
lickfome delight. 

Don’t mind me, though, for all my fun and jokes. 

You bards may find us bloods good-natur’d folks. Mart. 
Fu'nction. n.f [ funflio, Latin.] 

1. Difcharge; performance. 

There is hardly a greater difference between two things 
than there is between a reprefenting commoner in the func¬ 
tion of his publick calling, and the fame perfon iu common 
life. 

2. Employment; office. 

The mimftry is not now bound to any one tribe: now 
none is feduded from that function of any degree, flate, or 
calling. Whitgiftc. 

You have paid the hcav’ns your fun flic,”., and the priloner 
the very debt of your calling. Shakef. Meafure for Meajure. 

Nor was it any policy of flate, or obftinacy of will, or 
partiality of affeaiou either to the men or their fundi n, 
which fixed me. King Caries. 

This double funflion of the goddefs gives a confiderable 
light and beauty to the ode which Horace has addreftd to 
' Add fen's Remarks on Jtoiy. 

Let not thefe indignities difeourage us from aflcrtirg the 
juft privileges and pre-eminence of our holy funflion a:ui dia- 
radcr. " AUcrlurys Scrir.Mt 

3. Single ad of any office. 

Without difference thofe funflions cannot, in orderly fort, 

be executed. „ , H:Mr ' 

Thcv have feveral offices and prayers againft fire, tem- 
pefts, and efpecially for the dead, in which funflions 'they ule 
facerdotal garments. Siiilingjleet's Def. rfDJjc. on Rom. 

4. Trade; occupation. • , , . 

Follow your funflion-, go, and batten on cold bits. b,akcjp. 

c. Office of any particular part of the body. 

The bodies of men, and other animals, are excellently wc. 
fitted for life and motion ; and the feveral parts of them well 
adapted to their particular funflions. Bentley s Sermons. 

6. Power; faculty. . ,. . a 

Tears in his eyes, diftradion in his afpecr, 

A broken voice, and his whole funflion fuiriug 
With forms to his conceit. Shake#can s Hamiet- 

Nature feems 

Tn all her funflions weary of herfeif: 

My race of glory run, and race of fharr.e; 

And I fhn.ll fhortly be win them that rcll. dVliut • 

Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head. 

As the mind opens, and its junctions Ipread, 

Imagination plies her dang rous art. 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. j. 

Though every human conltiiution is morbid, yet are 

difeafes confiflent with the common funflions of life. Arm/ • 
Fund. n.f. [ fond, French; funda, a bag, Latin J 

Stock ; capital; that by which any expence )S fupported. 

He touches the paflions more delicately than Ovid, aiui P 
forms all this out of his own fund, without diving l( £° ^ 
arts and fciences for a fupply. 'p a r: 
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Part mud be left, a fund when foes invade. 

And part employ’d to roil the watry tide. Dryden. 

In preaching, no men fucceed better than thofe who trull 
entirely to the flock or fund of their own reafon, advanced 
indeed, but not overlaid by commerce with books. Swift. 
2. block or bank of money. 

As my ellate has been hitherto either toft upon feas, or 
fluctuating in funds, it is now fixed in fubllantial acres. Add. 
FU'ND MeNT. n.f. [fwidameutum, Latin.] The back part 
of the body. 

Fundamental, adj. [fundamentals, Lat. from fundament] 
berving for the foundation; that upon which the reft is built; 
effential; important; not merely accidental. 

Until this can be agreed upon, one main and fundamental 
caufe of the moft grievous war is not like to be taken from 
the earth. Raleigh's EJfays. 

You that will be lefs fearful than difereet, 

That love the fundamental part of flate. 

More than you doubt the charge of’t. Shakef. Coriolanus. 
Others, when they were brought to allow the throne vacant, 
thought the fucceffion fhould go to the next heir, according to 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, as if the laft king were 
adually dead. Swift's Examiner. 

Gain fome general and fundamental truths, both in philo- 
fophy, in religion, and in human life. Watts. 

Such wc find they are, as can controul 
The fervilc ad ions of our wav’ring foul, 

Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 

Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. Prior. 

Yet fome there were among the founder few. 

Of thofe who lefs prefum'd, and better knew. 

Who durft aflert the jufter ancient caufe. 

And here reftor’d wit’s fundamental laws. Pope on Criticifm. 
Fundamental, n.f. Leading propofition; important and 
effential part which is the groundwork of the reft. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe who hold the 
fundamentals of faith may deny Chrift damnably, in refpeCl of 
thofe fuperftruClures and confequences that arile from them. 

South’s Sermons. 

It is a very juft reproach, that there fhould be fo much vio¬ 
lence and hatred in religious matters among men who agree in 
all fundamentals , and only differ in fome ceremonies, or mere 
fpeculative points. Swift. 

Fundamentally, adj. [from, fundamental.] Effentially; 
originally. 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in the in tel led, fo perfpec- 
tively in the fancy; fo that virtue is the force of reafon, in 
the condud of our adions and paflions to a good end. Grew. 

Religion is not only ufeful to civil fociety, hut fundamen¬ 
tally neceflary to its very birth and conftitution. Bentley. 

The unlimited power placed fundamentally in the body of a 
people, the legiflators endeavour to depofite in fuch hands as 
™x^i pr ? ferve the P e °P !e ' Swi fi on *be Difi in Ath. and Rome. 
FUNERAL, n.f. [funus, Latin ; funerailles, French.] 

1. The folemnization of a burial; the payment of the laft 
honours to the dead; obfequies. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reft, 

Come I to fpeak in Coax's funeral. Shah. Julius Cafar. 

All things that we ordained feftival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral. Shakefpeare. 

He that had call out many unburied, had none to mourn for 
him, nor any folemn funerals, nor fcpulchre with his 
lathers. 2 Mac. v. 10. 

No widow at his funeral fhall weep. Sandvs 

The pomp or proceflion with which the dead are carried 3 ’ 

1 he long fun’rals blacken all the way. /V, 

^ You are fometimes defirous to lee xs funeral pssk by in The 

3- -Burial; interment. ^ ' Dtrt£iim t0 the Chambermaid. 

T> l. May he find h < * funeral 

Funeral Wh ,' 5 ? , hc bef °!; c his day Denham. 

dead. ' dj ' Ufed 3t the ceremon y of interning the 

Our inftruments to melancholy bells. 

Our wedding chear to a fad/ Wfeaft. Shak. R. andjul 
. . mch honours J 

Ari^'x T cn' 25 t0 bis birth virtues 

Thy'han'd 


FUR 

FV'NGUS. n.f [Latin.] Striflly a mufhroom: aw’ord ufed to 
exprefs fuch excrcfcences 6f flefli as grow out upon the lips 
of wounds, or any other excrefcence from trees or plants not 
naturally belonging to them; as the agarick from the larch- 
trec, and auriculae juda: from cider. .fuincy. 

The fprgeon ought to vary the diet as the fibres lengthen 
too much, are too fluid, and produce fungufes , or as they 
harden and produce callofities. Arbuthnct on Diet. 

FU'NICLE. n.f. [ funiculus , Latin.] A fin all cord; a fmall 
ligature; a fibre. 

Funicular, adj. [funiculaire, Fr. from funlcle.] Confifting 
of a fmall cord or fibre. 

Funk, n.f A ft ink. A low word. 

FuNnel. n.f [ infundibulum, Latin; whence fundible, fundle, 
funnel.] \ 

1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe defending from it, 
through which liquors are poured into veflels with narrow 
mouths j a tundifh. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives little 
of it; but with a funnel, and by degrees, you fhall fill rtiany 
of them. Ben. Johnfon's Difcoveries. 

Some the long funnels curious mouth extend, 

Through which ingefted meats with eafe defeend. Blackm. 

The outward ear or auricula is made hollow, and con- 
tra£led by degrees, to draw the found inward, to take in as 
much as may be of it, as We ufe a funnel to pour liquor into 
any veffel. Ray on the Creation. 

2. A pipe or paffage of communication. 

Towards the middle are two large funnels , bored through 
the roof of the grotto, to let in light or frelh air. Addifon. 

FUR. n.f. [fourrure , French.] 

1. Skin with foft hair with which garments are lined for warmth, 
or covered for ornament. 

December muft be expreffed with a horrid and fearful coun¬ 
tenance ; as alfo at his back a bundle of holly, holding in fur 
mittens the fign of Capricorn. Peacbam on Drawing. 

’Tis but drefling up a bird of prey in his cap and furs to 
make a judge of him. L’E/h 

And lordly gout wrapt up in fur, 

’ ’ "* ftir. 


’ Ejlrange. 


ung a funeral; dark; 

But if hi s fod hath wing’d the deftin’d flight 
Inhabitant of deep difaftrous night, 0 * 

SSCS t th A pi0US f P ecd re P afs the main, 
Funco's^VTL" r! T ?T da ;?- Po P‘ s 0 ( bJJey, b.l 

FuNcous. a/lj. {from /ilrufT^F^f ' 6 excrefcence - Difl. 
,n g firmnefs. f & Excrefcent; fpongy ; want- 

% e ad the / w ^w Bps that 

efeharotick medicines! * h m ° rC pa, ? ful than thc 

Sharp's Surgery. 


And wheezing afthma, loth to ftir. Swift. 

2. Soft hair of bcafts found in cold countries, where nature pro¬ 
vides coats fuitablc to the weather ; hair in general. 

This night, wherein the cuhdrawn bear would couch 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs, 

And bids what will take all. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

buch animals as feed upon flefh qualify it, the one by fwal- 
lowing the hair or fur of the bcafts they prey upon, the other 
by devouring fome part of thc feathers of the birds they eorae 
themfelves with. o av J 

3. Any moifture exhaled to fuch a degree as that the remainder 
lticks on the part. 

Methinks I am not right in cv’ry part; 

I feel a kind of trembling at my heart: 

My pulfe unequal, and my breath is ftrong; 

Befides a fikhy/ar upon my tongue. Dryden's Perf Sat. t. 
IoFur. V. a. [from the noun.] 3 

1. To line or cover with fkins that have foft hair 

How mad a fight it was to fee Dametas, ‘like rich tilTue 
furred with lamblkins ? v / 1 • 

Through tatter’d cloaths fmall vices do appear'-” 0 ’ ' “* 
Robes and/wrrWgowns hide all. Shakefp. King Lear. 

You are for dreams and flumbers, brother prieft; 

_Jou fur your gloves with rcafons. Shakef. Troil. and CrefT 

2. To cover with foft matter. 

blank wi,Kn ft,ike it with . fad*? i„,„ fom. Lf‘ 

T , rblC , fi j. ers » mejurmng for their brother’s lofs. 

Their bodies hid in bark, ssndfurr'd with mofs. Dryden. 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 3 

1 heir dry furr’d tongues. p, 

A dungeon wide and horrible; the walls ** 

v wisa ,. rr 

UR. adv. [It is now commonly written/*;-.] At a diftancf 
1 lie white lovely dove 

Doth on her wings her utmoft fwiftrrefs prove. 

Finding die gripe of falcon fierce not fur. c V , 

Madc ° f J 
Dirpofition to thefti 

Tn izsftsEr 
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FUR 

ToFu'Rbblow. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with orna¬ 
mental appendages of drefs. 

When arguments too fiercely glare, 

You calm them with a milder air ; 

To break their points, you turn their force; 

And furbelow the plain difcourfe. Prior. 

She was flounced and fuUelowcd from head to foot; every 
ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garments in curl. 

Addifon's Spectator, 129. 

To Fu rbish, v. a. [ fourbir , French.] To burnifh; to 
polifh ; to rub to brightncfs. 

It may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat. 

And furbijh new the name of John o’ Gaunt. Shak. R. II. 
Furbijh the fpears, and put on the brigandines. Jcr. xlvi. 4. 
Some others who furbijh up and reprint his old errours, hold 
that the fufferings of the damned arc not to be, in a ftrict 
fcnfe, eternal; but that, after a certain period of time, there 
{hall be a general gaol-delivery of the fouls in prifon, and that 
not for a farther execution, but a final releafe. South s Serrn. 
As after Numa’s peaceful reign. 

The martial Ancus did the fceptre wield j 
FurbiJPd the rufty fword again. 

Refum’d the long-forgotten fhield, 

And led the Latins to the duftyfield. Dryden. 

Inferior mlnilters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, and blunted war ; 

And fend him forth again, with furbijh'd arms. Dryden. 

Fu'rbisher. ft.f [four hijfeur, French, from furbijh.] One 
iny thing. 


who polifhes any thing. 

Furca'tion. n.f. [ j'urca , Latin.] Forkinefs; the Irate of 
{hooting two ways like the blades of a fork. 

When they grow old they grow lefs branched, and firft do 
lofe their brow-antlers, or low f& furcaiiim next the head. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 9. 
FU'RFUR. h.f [Latin.] Hulk or chaff, feurff or dandriff, 
that grows uptin the lkin, with fome likenefs to bran. Quincy. 
Furfura'ceous. adj. [ furfuraccus, Latin ] Hufky; branny ; 

fealy. _ v _ 

FU'RIOUS. adj. [furieux, French; furiofus, Latin.] 

1. Mad; phrenetick. 

No man did ever think the hurtful aftions of furious men 
and innocents to be piinifhable. Hooker, b. i. f 9. 

2. Racing; violent; tranfported by paflion beyond reafon. 

° Who can be wife, amaz’d, temp’rate and furious. 

Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. Shakefp. Macb. 
To be furious , 

Is to be frighted out of fear; and, n that mood. 

The dove will peck the eftridge. Shakefp. Ant. andCleopat. 
Fu'riouSly. adv. [from furious.] Madly; violently ; vehe¬ 
mently. . . 

Which when his brother faw, fraught with great grief 
And wrath, he to him leapt furitmjly. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

They obferve countenance to attend the practice ; and this 
carries them on furioujly to that which of themfelves they are 
inclined. . South’s Sermons. 

She heard not half, PafuriouJly {he flies; 

Fear gave her wings. Dryden. 

Fu'riousnf.ss. n.f. [ from furious. ] Frenzy; madnefs; 
tranfport of pillion. 

To Furl. v.a. [freficr, French.] To draw up; to con- 
traft. 

When fortune fends a ftormy wind. 

Then {hew a brave and prefent mind; 

And when with too indulgent gales 

She fwells tbo much, then furl thy fails. Creech. 

Fu'rlong. n.f. [yajdans, Saxon.] A meafure of length ; the 
eighth part of a mile. 

If a man Hand in the middle of a field and fpeak aloud, he 
{hall be heard a furlong in round, and that in articulate founds. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 289. 
Coming within a few furlongs of the temple, they paffed 
through a very thick grove. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Fu'rlough. n.f [ verloef Dutch.] A temporary difmtflion 
from military fervice; a licence given to a foldier to be abfent. 
Brutus and Cato might difeharge their fouls. 

And give them furlo’s for another world ; 

But we, like fentries, are oblig’d to frand 
In ftarlefs nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. Dryden. 
Fu'rmenty. n.f. [ More properly frumenty, os frumety, otji u- 
mentum , Latin.] Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 
Remember, wife, therefore, though Ido it not. 

The feed-cake, the pafties, and fur wenty pot. Tuff. tlusb. 
Fu'rnace. n f. [furnus, Latin.] An inclofed fireplace. 

Heat not a furnace for your foe fo hot 
That it may fingc yourfclf. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The fining pot is for filver and the furnace for gold. I rev. 
We havc°alfo furnaces of great diverfities, that keep great 
•diverfity of heats. . Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

The kings of Spain have erefted d\vcts furnaces and forges, 

for the trying and fining of their gold. - Abba.. 

Whofo falleth not down and wbrfhippeth, fhall the fame 
hour be caft into the midft of a burning Wcsy furnace. Dan. 


FUR 

A dungeon horrible, on all Tides around. 

As one great furnace, flam’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl , l. j. 

To Fu'rnace. v. a. [from the noun.J To throw out as 
fparks from a furnace. A bad word. 

He furnaces 

The thick fighs from him. Shakefpeare's CymbeUnt. 

To FU'RNISH. v.a. [fournir, French.] 

I. To fupply with what is neceflary. 

She hath direfted 

How I fhall take her from her father’s houfe; 

What gold and jewels {he is furnijh'd with. Shakefpeare. 
His training fuch, 

That he may furnijh and inltruct great teachers. 

And never feek for aid out of himfelf. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Thou {halt furnijl) him liberally out of thy flock. Dent. xv. 
Auria, having driven the Turks from Corone, both by 
fea and land, furnijhed the city with corn, wine, viftual, and 
powder. Knollcs's Hijlory of the c l uris. 

Come, thou ftranger, and furnijl') a table, and feed me of 
that thou haft ready. Ecchf. xxix. 26. 

I fhall not need to heap up inftances; every one’s reading 
and converfation will fufficiently furnijl) him, if he wants to 
be better ftored. Locke. 

1 2. To give things for ufe. 

Thefe fimplc ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are 
fuggefted and furnijhed to the mind only by thefe two ways, 
fenfation and reflection. Locke. 

It is not any aftion of the ftate, but a compaft among pri¬ 
vate perfons that hath furnijhed out thefe fevcral remittances. 

Addifon's Remarks .n Italy. 

3. To fit up ; to fit with appendages. 

Something deeper, 

Whereof perchance thefe arc but furniflnngs. Shake/; care. 
Plato entertained fome of his friends at dinner, and had in 
the chamber a bed or couch, neatly and coftly furnijhed. Dio¬ 
genes came in, and got up upon the bed, and trampled it, 
faying, 1 trample upon the pride of Plato. Plato mildly an- 
fwered. But with greater pride, Diogenes. Bacon's Apophth. 

We were led into another great room, furnijl) d with old 
inscriptions. Addijon on Italy. 

4. To equip; to fit out for any Undertaking. 

Will your lordfhtp lend me a thoufand pounds to furnijh 
me ? Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

Ideas, forms, and intellects, 

Have furnijh'd out three dlff’rent feCts. Prior. 

Doubtlefs the man Jefus Chrift is furnijhed with fuperior 
powers to all the angels in heaven, bccaufe he is employed in 
fuperior work. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. To decorate; to adorn. 

The Wounded arm Would furnijh all their rooms, 

And bleed for ever fcarlct in the looms. Halifax. 

Fu'rnisher. n.f. [fournijfeur , French, from furnijl).} One 
who fupplies or fits out. 

Fu'rniture. n.f. [fourniture, Fr. from furnijh.} 

1. Moveables ; goods put in a houfe for ufe or ornament. 

No man can tranfport his large retinue, his fumptuous fare, 
and his rich furniture into another world. South's Sermons. 

There are many noble palaces in Venice: their furniture is 
not commonly very rich, if we except the pictures from the 
hands of the beft matters. Addifon. 

2. Appendages. 

By a general conflagration mankind {hall be deftroyed, with 
the form and all the furniture of the earth. Iillotfcn. 

3. Equipage; embelliftiments ; decorations. 

Young Clarion, with vauntful luftyhed. 

After his guife did caft abroad to fare, 

And thereto ’gan his furnitures prepare. Spenfer. 

The duke is coming : fee, the barge be ready. 

And fit it with fuch furniture as fuits ^ 

The greatnefs of his perfon. Shakefpeare s Henry \ In- 
The ground muft be of a mixt brown, and large enough, 
or the horfe’s furniture muft be of very fenfible colours. Lryd. 
Fu'rRier. n.f [from fur.} A dealer in furs. 

Fu'rrow. n.J. [puph, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall trench made by the plow for the reception of lecd. 

Wheat muft be fowed above furrow before Michaelmas. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Then ploughs for feed the fruitful furrows broke. 

And oxen labour’d firft beneath the yoke. Dryden s Uvtt ■ 

2. Any long trench or hollow: as a wrinkle. 

My lord it is, though time has plow’d that face 
With many furrows fince I faw it firft; 

Yet I’m too well acquainted with the ground quite to for¬ 
get it. Dryd. and Lee's OectipuS. 

Fu'rrow- tv e e d . n.f. [ furrerw and weed. \ A weed that grows 
in furrowed land. , , , « 

Crown’d with rank fumiter, and furrow-weeds. Mosejf 
To Fu'rrow. v.a. [from the noun ; pyj-.ian, Saxon] 

1. To cut in furrows. 

While the plowman near at hand. 

Whittles o’er th c furrow'd land, 
z. To divide in long hollows. 
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FUR 

No briny tear has furrow'd her fmooth cheek. Suckling. 

The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough fea, and fmooths its furrow’d face. Dryden. 

o. To make by cutting. . 

There go the {hips that furrow out their way; 

Yea, there of whales enormous fights we fee. IVotton. 

Fu'rrv. adj. [from fur.} 

1. Covered with fur; dreffed in fur. 

From Volga’s banks th’ imperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry troops to war. Felton to Lord Gower. 

2. Confiding of fur. 

Not arm’d with horns of arbitrary might, 

Or claws to feize their furry fpoils in fight. Dryden. 

FU'RTHLR. adj. [from forth, not from far, as is commonly 
imagined ; forth, fwther, furthejl, corrupted from farther , 
frthejl, pojVSep, Saxon. Farther is ufed by Sir Thomas More. 
"Sec FoaTH and Farther, of which the examples are to be 
referred to this word.] 

1. At a greater diftance. 

2. Beyond this. 

What further need have we of witnefles. Mat xxvi. 65. 

Fu'rther. adv. [from forth.} To a greater diftance. 

And the angel of the Lord went further, and flood in a 
narrow place. Numb. xxii. 2. 

To Fu'rther. v.a. [from the adverb; popSjuan, Saxon.] 
To put onward; to forward; to promote; to countenance; 
to aflift ; to help. 

Things thus fet in order, in quiet and reft. 

Shall further thy harveft, and pleafure thee beft. Tujf. Htcsb. 
Could their fond fuperftition have furthered fo great at¬ 
tempts, without the mixture of a true perfuafion concerning 
the irrefiftible force of divine power. Hooker, b.v.f 1. 

Grant not, O Lord, the defircsof the wicked; further not 
his wicked device. Pf. cxl. 8. 

This binds thee then to further my defign. 

As I am bound by vow to further thine. Dryden. 

Furtherance, n.f. [from further.} Promotion; advance¬ 
ment; help. 

The Gauls learned them firft, and ufed them only for the 
furtherance of their trade and private bufinefs. Spenfer. 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and furtherances of 
direction, which feriptures, councils, fathers, hiftorics, the 
laws and practices of all churches afford. Hooker. 

For gain and work, and fuccefs in his affairs, he feeketh 
furtherance of him that hath no manner of power. Hooker. 

Cannot my body, nor blood-facrifice. 

Intreat you to yoUr wanted furtherance ? Shak. Henry VI. 
If men were minded to live righteoufly, to believe a 
God would be no hindrance or prejudice to any fuch defien, 

^ but very much for the advancement’ and furtherance of it. I ill. 

turtherer. n.f. [from further.} Promoter; advancer. 

That earneft favourer and furthcrer of God’s true religion, 
that faithful fervitor to his prince and country. Afcham. 

Furthermore, [further and more.] Moreover; befides. 

I his ring I do accept moft thankfully. 

And fo, I pray you, tell him ; furthermore, 

I pray you, fliew my youth old Siiylock’s houfe. Shakefp. 
by ^theft Fr ‘ fa'Bvus, Latin.] Stolen ; gotten 

Or do they, as your fchemes, I think, have fhown, 

/ft furtive beams and glory not their own, 

All fervants to that fourcc of light, the fun ? Prior 

Fu runcle. n. f [furancle, Fr. furunculus , Latin. ] A bile j 
an angry puftule. J e ’ 

A furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, and inflamed; 
id as it mcreafeth, it nfeth up with an acute head, and fome- 
times a puftule; and then it is more inflamed and painful, 
when u arrives at its ftate, which is about the eighth or ninth 

f. U MadnA tyW * French./^'”"" & "*" > 

’’ ° f an8 ' ri ° f mi " d W r <»chin g to 

Idooppofe my patience to his fury, and am arm’d 
To fuffer with a quietnefs of fpint 
The very tyranny and rage of his. Shakefp. Mer of Venice 
He hath given me to know the natures of li Zfl/Zf 
and the furies ot wild beads. mgereatures, 

3* Enthufiafm; exaltation of fancy. VU ‘ 2 °‘ 

• up the lute, her wit began to he with a divin*. f 

253^* voi “ s 

A fybil, that had number’d in the world ,U 

1 he fun to courfc two hundred compafi'es. 

In her prophet,ck/,^ few’d the work. Shakefh Othello 

* ,an hl ‘ man kind 016 feem ’ d t0 look. 

And with an accent more than mortal fpokc; 

I he light of any of the houfe of York 
It at .Jury 10 torment my f„„|. stah ^ v , f ... 



F U S 

It Was the moft proper place for a fury to make her exit; 
and I believe every reader’s imagination is pleafed, when he 
fees the angry goddefs thus finking in a tempefl, and plunging 
herfelf into hell, amidft fuch a lcene of horror and condi¬ 
tion. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

FURZE, n.f. [pipy, Saxon.] Gorfe; gofs. 

The whole plant is very thorny : the flowers, which are of 
the pea-bloom kind, are difpofed infliort thick fpikes, which 
are fucceeded by fhort comprcfled pods, in each of which are 
contained three or four kidney-Ihaptd feeds. The fpecics are 
three, each of which grow wild on the heaths and upland- 
commons in England : the firft is fometimes ufed to make 
hedges, for which purpofe it will do very well for a few 
years. Altlier. 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole. 

Both timber and furzin, the turf and the cole. Tuff. Hush. 
For fcwel, there groweth generally in all parts great ftore 
of furze, of which the fhrubby fort is called tame, and the 
better grown French. Carew's Survey of Ccrnwal. 

From hence uncertain feafons we may know, 

And when to reap the grain, and when to fow. 

Or when to fell the furzes. Dry din’s Hirg. Georg. 

Fu'rzy. adj. [from furze.} Overgrown with furze; full of 
gorfe. 

Wide through the furzy field their route they take. 
Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. Gay. 

Fusca'tion. n.f. [fufeus, Latin.] The aft of darkening or 
obfeuring. Diet. 

To FUSE. v. a. [ fundo,fufum , Latin ] To melt; to put into 
fufion; to liquify by heat. 

To Fuse. v. n. To be melted; to be capable of being liqui¬ 
fied by heat. 

Fu'see. n.f. [fufeau, French.] 

1. The cone round whicli is wound the cord or chain of a 
clock or watch. 

The reafon of the motion of the balance is by the motion 
of the next wheel, and that by the motion of the next, and 
that by the motion of the fufee, and that by .the motion of the 
fpring: the whole frame of the watch carries a,reafonabknefs 
in it, the paflive impreflion of the intclleftual idea th t was in 
the artift. Hale's .Origin of Mankind. 

2. A firelock [from/«/?/, Fr.]; a fmall neat mufquet. This 
is more properly written fuftl. 

Fusee of a bomb or gran ado {hell, is that -which makes the 
whole powder or compofition in the {hell take fire, to do the 
defigned execution. ’Tis ufuRlly a wooden pipe or tap filled 
with wildfire, or fome fuch matter; and is intended to burn 
no longer than is the time of the motion of the bomb from 
the mouth of the mortar to the place where it is to fall, which 
time Anderfon makes twenty-feven.feconds. Harris. 

Fu'see. Track of a buck. Ainfw rth. 

Fu'sible. adj. [Uom fuje.} Capable of being melted; capable 
of being made liquid by heat. 

Colours afforded by metalline bodies, either colliquate with 
or otherwife penetrate into other bodies, efpecially fufsble 

° ncs - Boyle. 

Fusibility, n.f. [from fuftblc.} Capacity of being melted ; 
quauty of growing liquid by heat. 

The ancients obferving in that material a kind of metalical 
nature, or at leaft a fufibility, feem to have rcfolved it into a 
n0 ~ C h r U , f f, f _ r Jetton's ArchitcZure. 

I he bodies of moft ufe, that are fought for out of the 
depths of the earth, are the metals, whicli are diftinguifhed 
from other bodies by their weight, fufibility, and malleable- 

Fu'sil. adj. [fuftle, French \ fufdis, Latin.] 

1. Capable of being melted; liquifiable by heat. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit molds prepar’d ; from which he form’d 
F irft his own tools : then, what might elfe be wrought 
lufi/e, or grav’n in metal. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 
Some, lefs flalfol fancy thefe fcapi that occur in moft of 

win h rSer - GOt . hltk . bm du1gS ofEn e land arc artificial; and 
will have it, that they arc a kind of fuftl marble. JVoodward. 

2 . Running by the force of heat 

Perpetual flames, 

O cr fand and afhes, and the ftubborn flint. 

Prevailing, turn into a fuftl fea. p h;n; . 

Fu'sil. n.J. [ffif French] Ph > Ui * u 

r. A firelock; a fmall neat mufquet. 

2 [In heraldry, from fufus, Latin ] Something like a foindle 
FufiU mull hMMdc l„„ g , r ma ,| in 

° f argent thnc frfil, i„ 

Fu'silier n.f ffrom fa H 1 a r u- 0,1 Blazoning. 

Fu'sion. n.f. [ fun T Lafin e' ar ', ned with a fuTil. 

Thu a« /f S'g. 1 A> ”’ f ""‘'’ J 

2 ' "1 being melted, or of mnninr with heat 

Foes. [A low can. word.] A tumnl,,., 

’ Eni 
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End as it befits your ftation ; 

Come to ufe and application; 

Nor with fenates keep a/a/}.- 

I fubmit, and ant'wer thus. Swift. 

FUST. ft. f. [fufle, French.J 

I. The trunk or body of a column. 

i. [From fujl'e , French.] A ftrong fmell, as that of a mouldy 
barrel. 

To b ust. v. n. [from the noun ] To grow mouldy ; to fmell 
ill. 

FUSTIAN. 7 i. f [futaine, French, from fufle, a tree, becaufe 
cotton grows on trees ] 

1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, and perhaps now 
of cotton only. 

Is fupper ready, the houfc trimm’d, the ferviiig-men in 
their new fujiian and their white (lockings ? Shake/ cure. 

2. A high Iwelling kind of writing made up of heterogeneous 
parts, or of words and ideas ill aflbeiated; bombaft. 

Nor will you raife in me combuftion, 

Bv dint of high her M~k fujiian. Hudibra , p ii. cant. i. 

What fujiian have I heard thefe gentlemen find out in Mr. 
Cowley's odes 1 In gene; .d, I will fay, that nothing can ap¬ 
pear more beautiful to me than the ftrength of thofe images 
which they condemn. Dryden. 

I am much deceived if this be not abominable fujiian ; that 
is, thoughts and words ill forted, and without the lead rela¬ 
tion to each other. Dryden s panijh Fryar , Dedication. 

Chance thoughts, when govern’d by the clofe. 

Oft rife to fujiian, or defeend to profe. Smith. 

Fu'stian. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Made of fuftian. 

2. Swelling j unnaturally pompous; ridiculoufly tumid. Ufed 
of Jflile. 

When men argue, th’ greateft part 

O’ th’ conteft falls on terms of art, 

Until the fujiian fluff be fpent, 

And then they fall to th’ argument. Hudibras, p. i. can. 3: 

Virgil, if he could have feen the firft verfes of the Sylvae, 
would have thought Statius mad in his fujiian defeription of 
the flatue on the brazen horfe. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Fu'stic. n.f. A fort of wood brought from the Weft-Indies, 
ufed in dying of cloath. Dili. 

ToFu'stiga te. v . a . [fufligo, Latin.] To beat with a flick j 
to cane. Died. 

Fu'stjlarjan. n.f [fromfufly.] A low fellow; aftinkard; 
a fcoundrel. A word ufed by Shakefpeare only. 

Away, you fcullion, you rampallian, you fufilarian: I’ll 
tickle your cataftrophe. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Fu'stiness. n.f. [from fufly.] Mouldinefs; ftink. 

Fu'sty. adj. [fror nfufl.] Illfmelling; mouldy. 

Hedlor fhall have a great catch, if he knock out either of 
your brains: he were as good crack a fujiy nut with no 
kernel. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Cr.ffda. 

The fufy plebeians hate thine honours. Shak. Corio/an. 

The large Achilles, at this fufy fluff. 

From his deepcheft laughs out a loud applaufe. Shakefp. 

FU'TILE. adj. [futile, French; futi/is , Latin.] 

1. Talkative; loquacious. 

One futile perfon, that maketh it his glory to tell, will do 
more hurt than many that know it their duty to conceal. Bacon. 

2 . Trifling ; worthlefs ; of no weight. 

Futi'lity. n.f. [futilite, French, from futile.] 

1. Talkativeness; loquacity. 

This fable does not ftrike fo much at the futility of women, 
as at the incontinent levity of a prying humour. L'Ejlrangt. 
. Triflingncfs; want of weight; want of folidity. 


Trifling futility appears in their figns of the zcdiack, and 
their mutual relations and afpeils. tenth 

Fu'ttocks. n.f [corrupted (com foot hooks. Skinner.] The 
lower timbers that hold the fhip together. 

FUTURE, adj. [futurus, Latin; futur, French. ] That 
which will be hereafter ; to come: as, the future date. 

Glory they fung to the moft High ! good will 

To future men, and in their dwellings peace. Milt. P. L 

He lows the teeth at Pallas’s command. 

And flings the future people from his hand. Milfoil's 0-id 

Fu'ture. n.f. [from the adjedive.] Time to come; fome- 
what to happen hereafter. 

I hy letters have tranfported me beyond 

Th s ign’rant prefent time; and I fed now 

1 h e future in the inftant. Shakef cards Macbeth. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power 
eith r is difablcd lor the futu e, or elle checks at any vigorous 
undertaking ever after. ' Locke. 

Pu'ruRrLY. adv. [from future.] In time to come. 

1 hisprefcier.ee or God, as it is prefcience, is not the caufe 
of any thing fuite ely fucceedii.g; neither doth God’s fore- 
knowledge impofe any neceluty/or bind. Raleigh 

Futuri'tion . n.f. [(mm Jut ;... ] The flate of being to be • 
of being to come to pafs hereaf ter. 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of the world’s re¬ 
demption fhould r " •'••>!>/ in the number of poflibilines, and 
hang fo loch, in rclpect of its futurition, as to le. ve the event 
in an equal poife, whether ever there fhould be fuch a thing 
or «<> ? South's Sermons. 

Pu'turity. n.f. [from future.] 

1. Time to come; events to come. 

Not my fervice -pad, nor prefent forrows. 

Nor purpos’d merit in futurity , 

Can ranfbm me. ' Shakef eare's Othello. 

All futurities are naked before that All-fieing Eye, the fight 
of which is no more hindred by diftance of time than the fwht 
of an angel can be determined by diftance of place. South. 

I will contrive fome way to make it known to futurity , that 
I had your lordfhip for my patron. Swift. 

This great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 

Though /kill’d in fate and dark futurity. Pope's Statius. 

2. The flate of being to be; futurition. 

It may be well reckoned among the bare poflibilities, which 
never commence into a futurity, it requiring fuch a free, 
fedate and intent mind, as, it may be, is no where found but 
among the platonical ideas. Glar.v. Scepf. c. 10. 

To FUZZ. v. n, [without etymology.] To fly out in fmall 
particles. 

Fu'zzball. n.f [fuzes and ball ] A kind of fungus, which, 
when preffed, burfts and fcatters dull in the eyes. 

Fy. inter/, [fy, French and Flemifh ; (ph, Greek; vab, Lat.] 
A word of blame and difapprobation. 

And fy on fortune, mine avowed foe, . 

Whofe wrathful wreaks themfelvcs do now allay. Fa. S/jnccn. 

Fy, my lord, fy! a foldier, and afraid? What need we 
fear who knows it, when none can call our power to ac¬ 
count ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

A bawd, fir, fy upon him ! Shakef. Meafure for AJeafure. 

But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’ft ftray ! 

Expectance calls tfiee now another way. Milton. 

Nay,/j', what mean you in this open place ? 

Unhand me, or, I fwear. I’ll fcratch your face: 

Let go, for fhame; you make me mad for fpite: 

My mouth’s my own ; and if you kifs. I’ll bite. Dryden. 

Fy, madam, he cried, we mull be paft all thefe gaitics. 

Taller, N”. 54. 


G. 
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Has two founds, one from the Greek T, and the 
Latin, which is called that of the hard G, becaufe 
it is formed by a preflure fomewhat hard of the 
forepart of the tongue againll the upper gum. This 
found G retains before a, 0 , u, l, r; as, pate,go, gull. 
The other found, called that of the foft G, refcmblcs thac of 
7 , and is commonly, though not always, found before e, i ; 
as, gem, gibbet. Before n, at the end of a word, g is com¬ 
monly melted away; as in the French, from which thefe words 
are commonly derived : thus, for benign, malign, condign, we 
pronounce benine , maline , condine. It is often filent in the 
middle of words before h ; as, might. The SaxonJj, j, feems 
to have had generally the found of y confonant; whence^/* 
is by rufticks ftill pronounced yate. 

Ga'bardine. n.f. [ gavardina , Italian.] A coarfe frock; 
any mean drefs. 

My bed way is to creep under his gabardine ; there is no 
other fhelter hereabout. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

You call me milbeliever, cut-throat dog. 

And fpit upon my Jewifh gabardine. Shakef. Mer. of Venice , 
The knight did ftraight fubmit. 

And laid his weapons at her feet: 

Next he difrob’d his gabardine, 

And with it did himfelf refign. Hudibras , b. i. 

To Ga’bble. v. n. [gabbare, Italian ; gabberen , Dutch.] 

1. To make an inarticulate noife. 

When thou could’ft not, favage. 

Shew thine own meaning, but would’ft gabble like 

A thing moft brutifh, I endow’d thy purpofes 

With words that made them known. Shakefp. Tempef. 

Flocks of fowl, that when the tempefts roar, 

With their hoarfe gabbling feek the filent (hoar. Dryd. /. En. 

2. To prate loudly without meaning. 

Have you no wit, manners, nor honefty, but to gabble like 
tinkers at this time of night ? Do ye make an alehoufe of 
my lady’s houfe ? Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Which made fome think, when he did gabble, 

Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel. Hudibras , p. i. 

Such a rout, and fuch a rabble. 

Run to hear Jack Pudding gabble. Swift. 

Ga'bble. n f [from the verb.] 

1. Inarticulate noife like that of brute animals. 

Not to know what we (peak one to another, fo we feem to 
know, is to know ftraight our purpofe: chough’s language, 
gabble enough, and good enough. Shak. All's well that ends well. 

2. Loud talk without meaning. 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rifes loud 
Among the builders; each to other calls, 

Not underftood. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. xii. 

fdlow ER n ^ [ from gabble. ] A prater; a chattering 

Ga'bel. n.f. [ gabclle , French; gabello, Italian; jape!, Saxon, 
a tribute.] An cxcife ; a tax. 

The gabels of Naples arc very high on oil, wine, and to- 

r r r t— Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

GABION. n.f. [French.] A wicker bafket which is filled 
with earth to make a fortification or intrenchment. 

^ / ' ,Fr “' h ° rh '“°p in 8 



Mortimer's Husbandry. 
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into the brick-work. morumer's t 

, ?• n.j. [jab, Saxon ; gaddur, Iflandick, a club ] 

J- A wedge or ingot of fteel. J 

Mmtf HnW “ b rff lu , Jo T ,hc Rh L il " >° D °". awl other 


I will go get a leaf of brafs, 

Ahd with a gad of fteel will write thefe words. Shakef eare. 

To Gad. v. n. [Derived by Skinner from gadfiy ; b y Junius 
from gadaw, Wellh, to forfake.l To ramble about without 
any fettled purpofe; to rove ldofely and idly. 

How now, my headftrong, where have you been gadding ? 

_Where I have learnt me to repent. Shakef Rom. and Jut. 

Give the water no paffage, neither a wicked woman liberty 
to gad abroad. Eccluf xxv. 2 5. 

The leffer devils arofe with ghaftly rore. 

And thronged forth about the world to gad-. 

Each land they fill’d, river, ftream and ftiorc. Fairfax, b. iv. 
Envy is a gadding paffion, and walketh the ftreets, and doth 
not keep home. Bacon, EJfay 9. 

Gad not abroad at ev’ry quell and call 
Of an untrained hope Or paifion ; 

To court each place or fortune that doth fall. 

Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 

Thee, Ihepherd, thee the woods and defart caves, 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 

And all their echo’s moan. Milton. 

A fierce loud buzzing breeze ; their flings draw blood. 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. Dryd. Virg, 

She wreaks her anger on her rival’s head ; 

With furies frights her from her native home. 

And drives her gadding, round the world to roam. Dryden. 

Gull ’em with freedom, 

And you /Hall fee ’em tofs their tails, and gad 
As if the breeze had flung them. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
There’s an ox loft, and this coxcomb runs a gadding after 
wild fowl. L'Ejlrange. 

No wonder their thoughts fhould be perpetually /Lifting 
from what difgufts them, and feek better entertainment in 
more pleafing objects, after which they will unavoidably be 
gadding. Locke. 

Ga'dder. n. f. [from gad.] A rambler; one that runs much 
abroad without bufmefs. 

A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, caufeth great an¬ 
ger, and fhe will not cover her own fhame. Eccluf. xxvi. 8. 

Ga'ddingly. adv. [tsom gad.] In a rambling, roving man¬ 
ner. 

Ga'dfly. n.f. [ gad and fy ; but by Skinner, who makes it 
the original of gad, goadfly. Suppofed to he originally from 
goad, in Saxon jab, and fly.] A fly that when he flings the 
cattle makes them gad or run madly about; the breefe. 

The fly called the gadfly breedeth of fomewhat that fwim- 
eth upon the top of the water, and is moft about ponds. Bac. 

Light fly his (lumbers, if perchance a flight 
Of angry gadflies fallen on the herd. Tbomfon's Summer. 

Gaff, n J. A harpoon or large hook. Ainfworth. 

”/ [ 3 e F e P e > companion, Saxon.] A word of 
refpecl now obfolete, or applied only in contempt to a mean 
perfon. 




r t Lth. 


--—. i.j . l 6 d F c,uca n ‘pears, aaxon.j 
1. Artificial fpurs put upon cocks when they are fet to fi^ht. 

2^ A fteel contrivance to bend crofs-bows. Ainfworth 

To Gag. v. n. [from gaghel, Dutch, the palate, Minfhew.] Tc 
Itop the mouth with fomething that may allow to breathe bui 
hinder to fpeak. * 

He’s out of his guard already : unlefs you laugh and mini- 
fter occafion to him, he is gagg'd Shakefp. Twelfth Night, 
r ». Th / r r c / oam d rebellious logick, gagg'd and bound. Pop, 

hinder ipeech°or ^in’g ] P “' m °“' h <“ 

Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain, 
W,th^, and muzzles their foft mouths reft/am. Dnden 
Your woman would have run up flairs before me; but I 
have fecured her below with a gag in her chaps. Dryden 

G an [gag -* ? renC,1 ’3 A P ,eJ S e i a pawn; a caution • 

any thing given in fecurity. ? 
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Who, when the foamed fhield of flain Sansfoy 
He fpy’d, with that fame fairy champion’s page. 

He to him leapt; and that fame envious gage. 

Of vidtor’s glory, front him fnatcht away. Fairy Queen. 

There I throw my gage 
Declaiming here the kindred of a king, 

And lay afide my high blood’s royalty. Shakefp. Richard II. 

There is my gage, the manual feal of death. 

That marks thee out for hell. Shakefp. Richard II. 

They from their mothers breafts poor orphans rend. 

Nor without gages to the needy lend. Sandys’s Parapbrafe. 

I am made the cautionary pledge. 

The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. Southern s Oroonok. 

But fince it was decreed, aufpicious king, 

In Britain’s right that thou fhould'ft wed the mam, 

Hcav’n, as a gage, would caft fome previous thing. 

And therefore doom’d that Lawfon fhould be flain. Dry den. 

In any truth, that gets not pofieffion’of our minds by felt- 
evidence or demonftration, the arguments, that gain it aflent, 
are the vouchers and gage of its probability. Locke. 

To Gage. v. a,.,[ ^riyFrench.] 

j. To wager; to depone as a wager; to impawn ; to give as a 
caution, pledge, or fccurity. . 

A gain ft the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king. Skakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Drawing near the Ihon, he found the Turkilh merchants 
making merry upon the main : unto tbefe merchants be gave j. To encroach; to come forward by degrees, 
due falutations, gaging his faith for their fafety, and they like- When watchful herons leave their wat’rv 


They who were fent to the other pafs, after a fnort rci-iL 
ance, gained it. Clarendon, h.\\[\ 

Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws. 

And only gains the wealthy client’s caufe. Dryd. Perf. g at 
O love! for Sylvia let me gain the prize. 

And make my tongue vi&orious as her eyes. Pope's Sprint 

7. To draw into any intereft or party. 

Come, with prefents, laden from the port, 

To gratify the queen and gain the court. Dryd. Virg. ,£ s> 
If Pyrrhus muft be wrought to pity, 

No woman does it better than yourfelf: 

If you gain him, I £hall comply of courfe. A. Philips 

8. To reach ; to attain. 

The YY'cft glimmers with fome ftreaks of day: 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely-nm. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 

Death was the poft, which I almoft did gain: 

Shail I once more be toft into the main ? Waller, 

YVe came to the roots of the mountain, and had a very 
troublcfome march to gain the top of it. Addifcn on ha!,. 
Thus fav’d from death, they gain the Pheftan Ihores, 
With {batter’d vclTels and difablcd oars. Pope's Ody[/ey,!,. iii, 

9. 70 -Gain over. To draw to another party or intereft. 

The court of Hanover fhould have endeavoured to gain over 
thofc who were reprefented as their enemies. Swift, 

To Gain. v.n. 


wife to him. KnoUess Hiflory of the Turks. 

2. To meafure; to take the contents of any veflel of liquids 
particularly. Mere properly gauge. See'GAUGE. 

We {hall fee your bearing. 

—Nay, but I bar to-night: you {hall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice \ 
To Ga'ggle. v. n. [ gagen, gagelen , Dutch J To make noife 

like a goofe. , , 

Birds prune their feathers, geefe gaggle, and crows feem to 
call upon rain ; which is but the comiort they receive in the 
relenting of the air. Bacon s Natural Hiflory , N - 823. 

May fat geefe gaggle with melodious voice, 

And ne’er want goofeberries or apple-fauce. King. 

Gai'ety. SccGayety. 

'GAiLY. adv. [from gay] 

1. Airily; chferfwJly... 

2 . Splendidly; pompoufly ; with great fliow. 

The ladies' gaily drefs’d, the Mall adorn 
With curious dyes, and paint the funny morn. Gay's Trivia. 

Like fome fair flow’r that carly Spring fupplics, 

That gaily blooms, but ev’n in blooming dies. Pope. 

GAIN n.f [gain. Trench.] 

j. Profit; advantage. . . r 

But what things were gain to me, thofc I counted loft for 
Chrift. PbiL r,i ' 7 - 

Befides the purpofe it were now, to teach how viftory fhould 
be uied, or the gains thereof communicated to the general 
content. . Raleigh's Effays 

It is in praife of men as in gettings and gains i for light 
gains make heavy purfes ; for light gams come thick, whereas 
great come buf no>v and then. Bacon, Effay 5 3. 

This muft be made by fome governor upon his own private 
account, who hqsagreat flock that he is content to tujn that 
way, and is invited by the gains. Temple. 

‘2. Intereft ; lucrative views. 

That fir, which ferves for gain. 

And follows bu£ for form, 

Will pack, when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the florm. Skakefpeare s Aj' ; £ Lear* 

7, U nlawful advantage. 

Did 1 make a gain of you by any of them whom I Pent unto 
you? 2 Car. xii, 17. 

4. Overplus in a comparative computation; any thing oppoled 

to lofs. 

To GA1N. v. a. [ gagner, French. J 
j. To obtain as profit or advantage. 

Thou haft taken ufury and increafe, and thou haft greedily 
gained of thy neighbours by extortions. Ezek. xxu. 12. 

2 To have the overplus in comparative computation. 

If you have two vefTcls to fill, and you empty one to fill the 
other, you gain nothing by that. Burnet's 7 beory of the Earth. 
•?. To obtain; to procure. 

If fuch a tradition were endeavoured to be fet on foot, it is 
not eafy to imagine how it fhould at firft gain entertainment; 
but much more difficult to conceive how ever it fhould come 
to be univerfaiiy propagated. Ttllotfon s Sermons. 

1. To obtain increafe of any thing allotted. 

1 know that ye would gain the time, becaufe ye fee the king 
is gone from me. ii. 8. 

C To obtain whatever good or bad. . , ,. 

D Yc fliould not have loofed from Crete, and have gained this 
harm and lofs. Adis xxv\\ 21. 

6. To win. 


YVhen watchful herons leave their wat’ry ftand, 

And mounting upward with credled flight, 

Gain on the {kies,’ and foar above the fight. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 

On the land while here the ocean gains. 

In other parts it leaves wide fandy plains. Pope on Criticifm. 

2. To get ground ; to prevail againft. 

Tlie Englilh have not only gained upon the Venetians in 
the Levant, but have their cloth in Venice itfelf. Addijmt . 

3. To obtain influence with. 

My good behaviour had gained fo far on the emperor, that 
I began to conceive.hopes of liberty. Gulliver's Travels. 
To Gain. v.n. To grow rich; to have advantage; to be ad¬ 
vanced in intereft orhappinels. 

Gain. adj. [An old word now out of ufe.] Handy; ready; 
dexterous. 

Ga'iner. n.f. [from £a.’/-;.] One who receives profit or ad¬ 
vantage. 

The client, befides retaining a good confcience, is always 
a gainer , and by no means can be at any lofs, as feeing, if the 
compofition be overhard, he may relieve himfclf by recourfe 
to his oath. Bacon’s Of. of Alienation. 

If what I get in empire 

I lofe in fame, I think myfelf no gainer. Denham’s Scpln. 
He that lofes any thing, and gets vvifdom by it, is a gainer 
by the lofs. L'Eflrange, Fable 59. 

By extending a. well regulated trade, we are as great gainers 
by the commodities of many other countries as thofe of our 
own nation. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Gai'nful. adj. [gain and full.} 

1. Advantageous ; profitable. 

He will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in with the lufcioiu 
prppofal of fome gainful purchafe, fome rich match, or advan¬ 
tageous projedh Stutb. 

2 . Lucrative; produSivc of money. 

Nor knows he merchants gainful care. Dryden's Horace. 
Maro’s mule, 

Thrice facred mufc! commodious precepts gives, 
Ittftru&ive to the fwains, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful: fometimes fhe diverts 
From folid counfels. Phillipt, 

Gainfully. adv. [ from gainful. ] Profitably; advantage* 
oufly. 

Ga'INFUlness. n.f [from gainful] Profit; advantage. 
Gai'ngiving n.f. [’gainfl and give.] The fame as roil- 
giviifg; a giving againft : as gaipfaying, which is ftill in u.e, 
is, faying againft, or contradicting. Hamer. 

It is but foolery; but it is fuch a kind of gaingiving & 
would, perhaps, trouble a woman. Shakefpearc's Haim • 

Ga'inless. adj. [from gain.] Unprofitable; producing no 
advantage. 

Gai'nlessness. n.f. [from gainlefs.] Unprofitablcnefs; want 
of advantage. 

The parallel holds too in the gainleffnefs as well as labon- 
oufnefs of the work: thofc wretched creatures, buried in eaitn 
and darknefs, were never the richer for all the ore they 
digged; no more is the infatiable mifer. Decay of P‘ (t p 
Ga'inly. adv. [from gain.] HanJily ; readily; dexteroufly* 
To Ga'insay. v. a. [’gainfl and fay. J 

1. To contradict; to oppofe; to controvert with; to difput* 
againft. 

Speeches which gainfay one another, muft of ncccflity w 
applied both unto one and the fame fuhjeCl. Hooker, i* Vl 
Too facile then, thou didft not much gainfay. 

Nay, didft permit, approve, and fair difmifs. Milton’s P-L 

2. To deny any thing. 
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I never heard yet 

That any of thofe bolder vices wanted 
Lefs impudence to gainfay what they did, 

Than m perform it firft. Shaktfpeare s IVinter s Tale. 

Ga'insayEr. n.f. [from gainfay.] Opponent; adverfaty. 
Such as may latisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly, andbefides 
expectation, they require the fame at our hanas. Hooke,, b. v. 

YVe are, for this caufe, challenged as manifeft gamjayeis 
of Scripture, even in that which we read for Scripture unto 
‘ onle Hooker , b. v. J. 19. 

1 It P was full matter of conviftion to all gainfayers. Hammond. 

’Gainst, prep, [for again/}.] See Against. 

Tremble, ye nations! who, fecure before. 

Laugh’d at thofe arms, that ’gainfl ourfclves we bore. Dryd. 

To Ga'instand. t/i*. [’gainfl andfland.] To wetland; to 

° P Uve proved himfclf valiant, that durft with the fwordI of 
reverent duty gainfland the force of fo many enraged de¬ 
fires. ° Sidncy ' L “• 

.GA'IRISH. adj. [jeappian, to drcls fine, Saxon.] 

1. Gaudy; ftiowv; fplendid; fine. 

I call’d thee then poor Ihadow, painted queen. 

The prefentation of but what I was; 

A mother, only mock’d with two fair babes; 

A dream of what thou waft, a gairifh flag, , __ T 

To be the aim of every dangerous {hot. Shakefp. x£fcO.-iU. 

There in clofe covert by fome brook, 

Where no profancr eye may look. 

Hide me from day’s gairijh eye. Milton. 

2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. , 

Fame and glory tranfports a man out of himlclr. it makes 
the mind loofc and gairifh , fcatters the fyirits, and leaves a 
kind of diflblution upon all the faculties. South's Sermons. 

Ga'.IRISHNESS. n.f. [from gairifh.] 

j. Finery ; flaunting gaudinefs. 

2. Flighty or extravagant joy. 

Let your hope be without vanity, or garifhnefs of fpirit, but 
fober, grave ami filent. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Gait. n.f. [gat, Dutch.] 

1. Away: as, gang your gait. 

Good youth, addrefe thy gait unto her; 

Be not denied accefs, ftand at her door. Shakefp care, 

2. March; walk. 

Nought regarding, they kept on their gait. 

And all her vain allurements did forfake. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Thou art fo lean and meagre waxen late, 

That fcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gait. Hubb. Tale. 

3. The manner and air of walking. 

Great Juno comes; I know her by her gait. Shakefpearc. 
He had in his perfon, in his afpeCt, the appearance of a 
great man, which he preferved in his gait and motion. Giaren. 

A third, who, by his gait 

And fierce demeanour, feems the prince of hell. Milton. 

Leviathans 

Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait. Milton. 

I deferib’d his way. 

Bent all on fpeed, and mark’d his airy gait. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

Gala'ge. n.f. A fhepherd’s clog. 

My heart-blood is well nigh frorne, I feel; 

And my galage grown faft to my heel. Spenfer’s Paflorals. 

Gala'ngal. n.f. [ galongr, French.] A medicinal root, 
of which there arc two fpecies. The lefler galangal is in 
pieces, about an inch or two long, of the thicknefs of a man’s 
little finger; a brownifh red colour, extremely hot and pun¬ 
gent. The larger galangal is in pieces, about two inches or 
more in length, and an inch in thicknefs: its colour is brown, 
with a faint caft of red in it: it has a difagreeable, but much 
lefs acrid and pungent taftc than the fmaller fort. They are 
both brought from theEaft-Ir.dics; thefmall kind from China, 
and the larger from the ifland of Java, wherewith the people, 
while it isfrefih, by way of fpice, feafon their difhes. The 
fmall fort is ufed with us in medicine as a ftomachick, and is 
an ingredient in almoft all bitter infufions and mixtures. Hill. 

Gala'xy. n.f [ycc 7 .a,£Iocgalaxie, Fr.] The milky way ; a 
ftreamof 1 ght in thelkv. 

A broad and ample road, whofe dull is gold, 

And pavement ftars, as ftars to thee appear. 

Seen in the galaxy. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 

A brown, for which heaven would difband 
The galaxy , and ftars be tann’d. C/caveland. 

Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i’ th’ fky, 

If thofe be ftars that paint the galaxy. Cczvley. 

YY r e dare not undertake to {hew what advantage is brought 
to us by thofc innumerable ftars in the galaxy. Lent ley's Serm. 

GA'LHANUM. n. f. 

YVe meet with ga’banum fometimes in loofc granules, called 
drops or tears, which is the pureft, and fometimes in large 
malies. It is fofr, like wax, and du&ile between the lingers ; 
of a yellowilh or reddifti colour: its fmcll is ftrong and dif- 
agreeablc; its tafte acrid, naufeous and bitterilh It is of a 
,uture between a gum and a refill, being inflammable 
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as a refin, and foluble in water as a gum, and will 
in oil as pure rclins do. It is the produce of an umbelliferous 
plant, whofe ftalks are about an inch thick, and five or nx feet 
hich : its leaves are like the common anrfe, cl a ftrong fmell, 
and acrid tafte; but the flowers, and efpccially the feeds, much 
more fo. The whole plant abounds with a yifcous mtiky 
iuice, which it yields when wounded, and which foon con¬ 
cretes into fubftance called galbanum. The plant is frequent 
in Perfia, and in many parts of Africa. Its medicinal virtues 
are coiifiderable in althmas, coughs, and hyflenck com¬ 
plaints. , M f a:ca ‘ 

I yielded indeed a pleafant odour, like the belt myrrh; as 
galbahum. , „ Ecclef xxsv i 5 - 

Gale. n.f. [ gabling * hafly, fudden, German.] A wind not 


tempefluous, 1 " yet ftronger than a breeze. 

What happy gale 


Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ? Slxweypccre. 
YVinds 

Of gentleft gale Arabian odours fann’d 

From their foft wings, and Flora’s earlieft fmells. Milton. 

Frcfh gales and gentle air. Mi it on. 

Umbria’s green retreats, 

Where weftern gales eternally rl-fidc. Addtf.n. 

Ga'leas. n.f. [ galedjft, French.] A heavy low-built vefttl, 
with both fails and oars. It carries three mafts, but they can¬ 
not be lowered, as in a galley. It has thirty-two feats for 
rowers, and fix or fevert flaves to each. They carry three 
tire of guns at the head, and at the ftern there are two tire 
of guns. LHfl. 

The Venetians pretend they could fet out, in cafe of great 
necefiity, thirty men of war, a hundred gallics, and ten ga¬ 
lea ffes. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Ga'leated. adj. [ga.’eatus, Latin.] 

x. Covered as with a helmet. 

A galeated efehinus copped, and in fhape fomewhat more 
cohick than any of the foregoing. Woodward onFcffils. 

2. [In botany.] Such plants as bear a flower refembling an hel¬ 
met, as the monklhood. 

GalerFculate. adj. [from galcrus , Latin ] Covered as 
with a hat. 

Ga'liot. n.f. [galiotte, French.] A little galley or fort of 
brigantine, built very flight and fit for chafe. It carries but 
one mail, and two or three pattercrocs. It can both fail and 
row, and has ftxteen or twenty feats for the rowers, with one 
man to each oar. Dick. 

Barbaroflk fent before him Dragut and Corfetus, two 
notable pyrates, with thirty galiots, who, landing their men, 
were valiantly encountered by Sarmentus, and forced again to 
the it galiots. Ktulies’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

GALL. n.f. [jcala, Saxon; galle , Dutch.] 

1. The bile; an animal juice remarkable for its fuppofed bitter- 
nefs. 

Come to my woman’s breaft, 

And take my milk for gall, you murth’ring minifters! Shak. 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s fpring, but forrow’s fell. Shakefpeare. 

It drew from my heart all love. 

And added to the gall. Shakefpearc’s King Lear. 

This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, terming the 
gall bitter, as their proverb more peremptorily implies,' It’s as 
bitter as gall ; whereas there’s nothing guftabie fweeter; and 
what is moft un&uous muft needs partake of a fweet favour. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Gall is the greateft refolvent of curdled milk: Boerhaave 
has given at a time one drop of the gall of an cel-with 
fuccefs. Arbuthnol on Diet . 

2. ’I'he part which contains the bile. 

The marriec. couple, as a teftimony of future concord, did 
caft the gall of the facrificc behind the altar. Brown’s Vu. Err. 

3. Any thing extremely bitter. 

Thither write, my queen. 

And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you fend. 

Though ink be made of gall. Shakefpearc’s t 

Poifon be their drink ! 

Gall, worfe than gall, the daintieft meat they tafte! ShakeT. 
She ftill infuks, and you muft ftill adore ; 

Grant that the honey’s much, the gall is more. Dryd. Juv. 

4. Rancour; malignity. 

They did great hurt unto his title, and have left a perpetual 
gafl \n the mind of the people, Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

5. A flight hurt by fretting off the (kin. [From the vc'-’b 1 

This is the fataleft wound of the tongue, carries leaft fmart, 
but infinitely more ot danger; and is as much fuperior to the 
former, as a gangrene is to a gall or feratch: this may be fore 
and vexing, but that ftupifying and deadening. 

, . ,. „ Government of the Tongue, f X 

6 Anger; bitternefs of mind. J d 

Suppofe your: hero were a lover, 

Though he before had gall and rage; 

He grows difpirited and low. 

He hates the fight, and fliuns the blow. Prior 

7 * [Prom 
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•}. [From gal!a.\ 

Galls or galnuts are a kind of preternatural and accidental tu¬ 
mours, produced on various trees; but thofe of the oak only are 
ufed in medicine. We have two kinds, theOriental and the Eu¬ 
ropean galls : the Oriental are brought from Aleppo, of the 
bignefs of a large nutmeg, with tubercles on their turface, of 
a very firm and folid texture, and a difagreeable, acerb, and 
aftringent tafte. The European galls are of the fame lize, 
with perfc&ly fmooth furfaces : they are light, often fpongy, 
and cavernous within, and always of a lax texture. They have 
a lefs auftere tafte, and are of much lefs value than the hrlt 
fort, both in manufactures and medicine. T he general hil- 
tory of galls is this: an infeCt of the fly kind, for the fafety 
of her young, wounds the branches of the trees, and in the 
hole depofites her egg: the lacerated veffels of the tree dif- 
charging their contents, form a tumour or woody cafe about 
the hole, where the egg is thus defended from all injuries. 
This tumour alfo ferves for the food of the tender maggot, 
produced from the egs of the fly, which, as foon as it is per¬ 
fect, and in its winged ftate, gnaws its Way out, as appears 
from the hole found in the gall; and where no hole is feen on 
its furface, the maggot, or its remains, are fure to be found 
within, on breaking it. It has been obferved, that the oak 
does not produce galls in cold countries : but this obfcrvation 
fliould be confined to the medicinal galls; for all thofe excreL 
cencies which we find on this tree in our own woods, and 
call oak-apples, oak-grapes, and oak-cones, are true and ge¬ 
nuine galls, though lefs firm in their texture. The true rea- 
fon of the hard ones not being produced with us, feems to be 
that we want the peculiar fpecics of infcCl to which they owe 
their origin, which is a fly of the ichneumon kind, only found 
in hot countries. The fpecies of fly that occasions, by its 
punCtures, the foft galls of France and Italy, is different both 
from the Syrian one and from ours, though ftill of the ich¬ 
neumon kind ; and we find the feveral kinds, which occafion 
the different galls in our own kingdom, produce different 
kinds, and thofe of different degrees of hardnefs, on the fame 
tree. Galls are ufed in making ink, and in dying and drefl- 
ing leather, and many other manufactures. In medicine they 
are very aftrinaent, and good under proper management. Hill. 

Befides the acorns, the oak bearcth galls, oak-apples, and 
oak-nuts. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory , N°. 635. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which name he 
comprehends all preternatural and morbofe excrefcences, dc- 
monftrates that all fuch excrefcences, where any infeCts are 
found, arc excited by fomc venenofe liquor, which, together 
with their eggs, fuch infeCts fhed. Ray on the Creation. 

The Aleppo galls, wherewith we make ink, are no other 
than cafes of infcCfe, which are bred in them- Dtrham. 

To Gall, v.a. [ gales-, French.] 

1. To hurt by fretting the lkin. 

I’ll touch my point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall him flightly, 

It may be death. Shakefbeare's Hamlet. 

His yoke is eafy, when by us embrac’d ; 

But loads and galls, if on our necks ’tis caff. Denham. 
A carrier, when he would think of a remedy for his galled 
Eorfe, begins with calling his eye upon all things. Locke. 

On the monarch's fpeech Achilles broke, 

And furious thus, and interrupting fpoke. 

Tyrant, I well deferv’d thy galling chain. Pope's Iliad. 
c. To impair; to wear away. 

He doth objeCt, I am too great of birth; 

And that my Hate being gated with my expence, 

I feek to heal it only by his wealth. Sbakefpeare. 

If it fliould fall down in a continual ftream like a river, it 
would gall the ground, walh away plants by the roots, and 
overthrow houfes. Roy »n the Creation. 

;. Toteaze; to fret; to vex. 

In honour of that aCtion, and to gall their minds who did 
not fo much commend it, he wrote his book. Hooker, b. ii. 

What they feem contented with, even for that very caufe 
we reject; and there is nothing but it pleafeth us the better, 
if we ofpy that it galleth them. Hooker , b. iv. f. 9. 

When I fhew juftice, 

I pity thofe I do not know; 

Which a difmifs’d offence would after gall. 

Let it not gall your patience, good Iago, 

That I extend my manners: ’tis my breeding. 

That gives me this bold fhew of courtefy. Shakefp. Othello. 

All ftudies here I folemnly defy. 

Save how to gall and pinch this Bohngbroke, Shat H. IV. 
No man commits any fin but his confcience fmites him, 
and his guilty mind is frequently gal ed with the remembrance 
of it. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

5. Toharrafs; to mifehief. 

The Helots had gotten new heart, and with divers forts of 
/hot from corners of ftrects and houfe-windows galled 
them. Sidney. 

Li'dit demilances from afar they throw. 

Fallen ’d witli leathern thongs, to gall the foe. Dryd. Mn. 


Thomftr,. 


Sbakefpeare. vice, 
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I11 our wars againft the French of old, we ufed to gall them 
with our longbows, at a greater diftance than they could (h 00t 
their arrows. Addifon on the State of the ;y ar 

ToGall. v.». To fret. 

I have feen you glecking and galling at this gentleman twice 
or thrice. Sbakefpeare's Hen-y\ 

GA'LLANT. ad}. [galant, French, from gala, fine d rtfs' 
Spani/h.] * 

1. Gay; welldrefl'ed; fliowy ; fplendid; magnificent. 

A place of broad rivers, wherein /hall go no gaily w j t [, 
oars, neither lhall gallant (hips pal's thereby. Ij. xxxiii. 2 , 
The gay, the wife, the gallant , and the grave, 

Subdu’d alike, all but one paflion have. Walla- 

2. Brave ; high fpirited ; daring; magnanimous. 

Scorn, that any (hould kill his uncle, made him feek his 
revenge in manner gallant enough. Sidney, b. jj 

But, fare thee well, thou art a gallant youth. Shakefpeari 
A gallant man, whofe thoughts fly at thc higheft game, re¬ 
quires no further infight into them than to fatisfy himfelf by 
what way they may be performed. Digly on the Soul, Dedicut 

3. Fine; noble; fpecious. 

There arc no tricks in plain and Ample faith; 

But hollow men, like horfes hot at hand, 

Make gallant (hew and promife of their mettle. Shakefp, 
He difeourfed, how gallant and how brave a thing it would 
be for his highnefs to make a journey into Spain, and to fetch 
home his miftrefs. Clarendon. 

4. Inclined to courtftiip. 

When firft the foul of love is fent abroad, 

The gay troops begin 

In gallant thought to plume their painted wings. 
Ga'llant. n.f ‘[from the adje£live.] 

1. A gay, fprightly, airy, fplendid man. 

The new proclamation. 

-What is’t for ? 

—The reformation of our travcll’d gallants. 

That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and taylors. Shakefp. 
The gallants and lufty youths of Naples came and offered 
themfelvcs unto Vaftius. Knol/es's Hijiory of the Turks. 

The gallants, to protect the lady’s right, 

Their fauchions brandilh’d at the grifly fpright. Dryin. 

Gallants, look to’t, you fay there are no fprights; 

But I’ll come dance about your beds at nights. Dryden. 

2. A whoremafter, who careffes women to debauch them. 

One, worn to pieces with age, (hews himfelf a young 
gallant. Sbakefpeare's Mary Wives of JVindfor. 

The next carried a handfoine young fellow upon her back: 
(he had left the good man at home, and brought away her 
gallant. Addifon's Speflatcr. 

3. A wooer; one who courts a woman for marriage. In the 
two latter fenfes it has commonly the accent on the lad fyl- 
lablc. 

Ga'llantly. adv. [from gallant.} 

1. Gayly; fplendidly. 

2. Bravely ; nobly ; gencroufly. 

You have not dealt fo gallantly with us as we did with you 
in a parallel cafe: laft year a paper was brought here from 
England, which we ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman. Swift. 

Ga'llantry. n.f. [ galantaie, French.] 
r. Splendour of appearance ; (how ; magnificence; glittenng 
grandeur; oftentatious finery. 

Make the fea (hine with gallantry, and all 
The Englilh youth flock to their admiral. frailer. 

2. Bravery; noblenefs; generofity. 

The eminence of your condition, and thc gallantry of your 
principles, will invite gentlemen to the ufeful and enobling 
(ludy of nature. Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

3. A number of gallants. ., 

Hedlor, Dciphobus, and all the gallantry of Troy, I would 
have arm’d to-day. Shakejpcare's Trotlus and CreJJsAa. 

4. C’ourtfliip ; refined addrefs to women. 

The martial Moors, in gallantry refin’d. 

Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. Gram 1■ 

5. Vicious love; lewdnefs; debauchery. . . 

It looks like a fort of compounding between virtue fj! 

vice, as if a woman were allowed to be vicious, provided « 
be not a profligate ; as if there were a certain point wj^ 
gallantry ends, and infamy begins. 

Ga'lleass. n.f. [ galeas, French.] 
of war driven with oars. 

My father hath no lefs 

Than three great argofies, befides two galleaffes. 

And twelve tight gallies. Shakefp. Tamingof the • 
The number of vcffcls were one hundred and /» 
whereof galleaffes and galleons feventy-tvvo, goodly . 

floating tower/! b 

Galle'on. n.f. [ gallon, French.] A large (hip wit 

fometimes five decks, now in ufe only among the ^pan* * 

I allured them that I would day for them at 1 rinida Oj 
that no force (hould drive me thence, exceptJ^^® J^lgij. 

•The 



Swift- 

A large galley; a velfel 


fet on fire by the Spanifli galleons. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lar 
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The number of veffels were one hundred and thirty, 
whereof galleaffes and galleons feventy-two, goodly (hips, like 
floating towers or caftles. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Ga'llery. n. f [ galerie, French, derived by Du Cange from 
ga/eria, low Latin, a fine room.] 

1. A kind of walk along the floor of a houfe, into which the 
doors of the apartments open; in general, any building of 
which the length much exceeds thc breadth. 

In mod part there had been framed by art fuch pleafant 
arbors, that, one anfwering another, they became a gallery 
aloft from tree to tree, almoft round about, which be¬ 
low gave a perfect (hadow. Sidney, b. i. 

High lifted up were many lofty towers, 

And goodly galleries fair overlaid. Fairy Sjlueen, b. i. 

Your gallery 

Have we pafs’d through, not without much content. Shakef. 

The row of return on the banquet fide, let it be all (lately 
galleries, in which galleries let there be three cupola’s. Bacon. 

A private gallery ’twixt th’ apartments led, 

Not to the foe yet known. Denham. 

Nor is the Ihape of our cathedral proper for our preaching 
auditories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatre, with 
galleries gradually overlooking each other; for into this condi¬ 
tion thc parilh-churches of London are driving apace, as ap¬ 
pears by the many galleries every day built in them. Graunt. 

There are covered galleries that lead from the palace to five 
different churches. Addifon on Italy. 

2. The feats in the playhoufe above the pit, in which thc meaner 
people fit. 

While all its throats the gallery extends, 

And all the thunder of the pit afeends. Pope's Ep. of Horace. 

Ga'lletyle. n.f. 1 fuppofe this word has thc fame import 
with gallipot. 

Make a compound body of glafs and galletyle; that is, to 
have thc colour milky like a chalcedon, being a (luff between 
a porcellanc and a glafs. Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 

GA'LLEY. n.f. [galea, Italian ; galere, French; derived, as 
fome think, from galea, a helmet pidlurcd anciently on thc 
prow ; as others from yoLkuumt, the fwordfi/h; as others 
from galleon , exprefling in Syriac men expofed to thc fca. 
t rom galley come galieafs ,> galleon , galliot.] 

1. A veffel driven with oars, much in ufe in the Mediterranean, 
but found unable to endure the agitation of the main ocean. 

Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 

Of (hips, hulks, gallies, barks and brigandines. Fait fax. 

In the ages following, navigation did every where greatly 
decay, and efpecially far voyages; the rather by the ufe of 
gallics, and fuch vcffcls as could hardly brook the ocean. 

T , , . . „ Paeon's New Atlantis. 

Jafon ranged the coafts of Afia the Lefs in an open boar, or 
kind of galley. Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 

On oozy ground his gallies moor; 

Their heads are turn’d to fea, their (terns to (here. Dryden 

7 . It is proverbially confidercd as a place of toilfomc mifery, be- 
caufe criminals arc condemned to row in them. 

1 he moft voluptuous perfon, were he tied to follow his 

U™n h -‘ S h u 0Unds ’ h n dice and his cour t(hips every day, 
wou d find it the greateft torment that could befal him • he 

3 th . c ™ nes and the gallies for his recreation, 'and 

G £“r LAvE - i Anfrtts 

tor fomc crime to row 111 the eaUies. 

h-mMfl K nC , chain . w " c . not Efficient to load poor man, but 
h. mull be clogged with innumerable chains: this is juft fuch 
■mother freedom as the Turkilh S al h -J,„„ Jo c„jo,, J 12 

Hardened galley-fiaves defpife manumiifion. Decay cf Piety 

1 he furges gently da(h againft the ftiore, J h 

Ga'lliA C » n qUlt r Plain ,f’ T^olbfoves their oar. Garth. 

From th C "/tv. French; imagined to be derived 

from the Gaulifh ard, genius, and gay A 

I. A gay,Trifle, lively man; a fine fellow. 

W It is in both St w 

There's nought in France J gb ‘ 

I hat can be with a nimble galliard won : 
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cetious, nor aiipoied 




find 


-- .. Jimmie gamara won • 

You cannot revel into dukedoms there Sbnl A u xr 

22z to' £stw. 

cans uli to do with thofe that danct lStg 
gaiety-. J l french. ] Merriment; exuberant 




pany.. Brown's Re!. Med. 

Ga'llicism. n.f. [ gallicifme, French, from galiicus, Latin.] 
A mode of fpeech peculiar to the French language: fuch as, 
he figured in controvery; he held this conduct; he held the 
fame language that another had held before : with many other 
expreflions to be found in the pages of Bolinbroke. 

In Englifh I would have Gallicifms avoided, that we may 
keep to our own language, and not follow the French mode 
in our fpeech. Felton on tbc Clafficks. 

Ga'lligaskins. n.f. [ Cali gee Gallo-Vafonum. Skinner.} 

Large open hofe. 

My galligafkins, that have long withftood 
The Winter’s fury, and encroaching frofts. 

By time fubdu’d, what will not time fubdue. 

An horrid chafm difclofe. Phillips. 

GALLIMA'TIA. n.f. [ ga/imathias, French.] Nonlenfe; talk 

without meaning. 

Gallimau'fry. n.f [galimafree, French.] 

1. A hoch-poch, or lialh of teveral forts of broken meat; 3 

medley. Hanmcr. 

They have made of our Englilh tongue a gallimaufry, qt 
hodge-podge of all other fpeeches. Spenfr. 

2. Any inconiiftent or ridiculous medley. 

They have a dance, which the wenches fay is a gallimaufry 
of gambols, becaufe they are not in’t. Shakefp. Winter’s dale. 

The painter who, under pretence of diverting the eyes, 
would fill his picture with fuch varieties as alter the truth of 
hiftory, would make a ridiculous piece of painting, and a 
mere gallimaufry of his work. Dryden's Dufrcfnoy. 

3. It is ufed by Shakef;eare ludicroufly of a woman. 

Sir John affe&s thy wife. 

—Why, fir, my wife is not young. 

— He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor; 

He loves thy gallimaufry, friend. Sbakefpeare. 

Ga lliot. n.f. [ galiotte, French.] A fmall fwift sal ley. 

Barbaroffa departing out of Hellefpontus with eighty eaffies, 
and certai n galliots, (haped his courfe towards Italy. Knclles. 

Ga'llipot. n.f [ g/eyr, Dutch, (hining earth. Skinner. Thc 
true derivation is from gala, Spanifli, finery. Ga a, or gally- 
pot, is a fine painted pot.] A pot painted and dazed, com¬ 
monly ufed for medicines. 

Plato faid his mailer Socrates was like the apothecary W- 
Upots, that had on the outfidcs apes, owls, and fatyrs; but 
within, precious drugs. Bacon, Apophth. 227. 

Here phials in nice difciplinc are fet; 

There gallipots arc rang’d in alphabet Garth's Difpenfatory. 
Alcxandrinus thought it unfafe to truft thc real fecrct of his 
phial and gallipot to any man. Spectator, N*. +26. 

1 hou that do ft /kfculapius deride, 

, And o’er his gallipots in triumph ride. Fenton 

G quarts**' 1<W Latin,J A ]i ^ id ,reafur e of four 

i»2Mdor"flopH er ’ “ d W1 them “ 

Gallo'on. n.f. [gain, French.] A kind of dofc'lx«,*m 5 
of gold or f.lver, or of filk alone. ’ ~ 

8ronM m fpSV"’ ,1,r “ n > UuKh i **£ >» 

b> " ips> ,ha a " th = .he 

. I did hear 

he galloping of horfe: who was’t came by ? Shah. Mach 
n will be reftrain’d, 

But ^ ],vcly down thc weffern hill. Dmme 

In fuel, a Ihape grim Saturn did relira,n 

a 1 hc y gan efpy J ' ’ 

Thf t T Cd h n r ght t , owards tliem gallop faff, 

I hat fecm d from fome feared foe to fly. Fairy ; • 

He who fair and foftly eocs flen,lil/f„r. ?^ 5 

that points right, will fooner hi» af h’ ^ forwa i rd > m a courfe 
that runs after every one he meets 1S . JOur " e >’ s encl than he 
full fpeed. Y C mCetS ’ tll0u S h ^ gallop ail day 

3. To move very faff. Locke. 

. , , 1 hc 8 old en fun falutes thc morn 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams 

coach - w 

With a thief to the gallows 01 1 r * 

He that rides poll through a " S ^krfp. As you /ike it. 

£*nt view, tell how in Ken frVr e Untry V' f /° m the tran ‘ 

G ^ as fiemay colled in ^l/opil ^it fuch Superficial 

Ga llop. n.f [from th ” ,r ' . Locke. 

10 B tnCVerb ’J T he motion of a horfe when 
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he runs at full fpeed; in which, making a kind of a leap for¬ 
wards, he lifts both his forelegs very near at the fame time; 
and while thefe are in the air, and juft upon the point of 
touching the ground, he lifts both his hindlegs almoft at 
once. , Farrier's DiB. 

Ga'lloper. tt.f. [from gallop.] 

i. A horfe that gallops. 

Mules bred in cold countries ate much better to ride than 
horfes for their walk and trot; but they are commonly rough 
gallopers, though fome of them are very fleet. Mortim. Husb. 

3. A man that rides faft, or- makes great hafte. 

Ga'liowav. ».f A horfe not more than fourteen hands 
high, much ufed in the North; probably as coming originally 
from Galloway, a {hire in Scotland. 

Xo Ga'llow. v. a. [ajaelpan, to fright, Saxon.] To terrify; 
to fright 

The wrathful (kies 

Gallciv the very wand’rers of the dark. 

And make them keep their cavesi Skaiefpeare's King Lear. 

Ga'llowclasses. n.f. 

1. It is worn then likewife of footmen under their Ihirts of mail, 
the which footmen call gailcwglajfes: the which name doth 
difeover them alfo to be ancient Englifh; for gallogla fignifies 
an EngliQi fervitor or yeoman. And he being fo armed in a 
long (hirt of mail, down to the calf of his leg, with a long 
broad ax in his hand, was then pedes gravis armatures ; and 
was inftead of the footman that now weareth a corflet, before 
the corflet was ufed, or almoft invented. Spenfer on Ireland. 

2. [ Hanmer, otherwise than Spenfer .] Soldiers among the wild 
Irifli, who ferve on horfeback. 

A puiffant and mighty pow’r 
Of galk-wglaffes and ftout kernes. 

Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shake/. Henry VI. 

Ga'llow. \n.f. [It.is ufed by fome in the Angular; but by 

Ga'llows. > more only in the plural, or fometimes has another 
plural gallcwf/s. Galga, Gothick; jealja, Saxon ; galge, 
Dutch; which fome derive from gabalus, furea, Latin; others 
from n high; others from galls/, Welfli, power: but it is 
probably derived like galloiv, to fright, from agaelpan, the 
gallows being the great object of legal terrour ] 
i. A beam laid over two pofts, on which malefadors arc hanged. 
This monfter fat like a hangman upon a pair of gallows.: 
in his right hand he was painted holding a crown of laurel, in 
his left hand a purfe of money. Sidney, b. ii. 

I would we were all of one mind, and one mind good; O, 
there were deflation of gaolers and gallowfcs. Shakefp. Cymbcl. 

I prophefied, if a gallows were on land. 

This feilow could not drown. Shakefpeare'sTempeJI. 

A little before dinner he took the major afide, and whif- 
pered him in the ear, that execution muft that day be donfe in 
the town, and therefore required him that a pair of gallows 
ihould be erefled. Hayward. 

A produaion that naturally groweth under gallowjes, and 
places of execution. Frown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

A poor fellow, going to the gallows, may be allowed to feel 
the fmart of wafps while he is upon Tyburn road. Suift. 
1. A wretch that deferves the gallows. 

Cupid hath been five thoufand years a boy. 

—Av, and a fhrewd unhappy gallows too. Shakefpeare. 
Ga'llow.- free. adj. [gallows and free.] Exempt by deftiny 
from being hanged. 

Let him be galleria free by my content, 

And nothing fuffer, fince he nothing meant. Dry den. 

Ga'llowtree. n.f [gallows and tree J The tree of ter¬ 
rour ; the tree of execution. 

He hung their conquer’d arms, for more defame. 

On gallowtrees, in honour of his deareft dame. Fas. Sheen. 

A Scot, when from the gallowtree got loofc, 

Drops into Styx, and turns a foland goofe. Qleaveland. 
Gamba'he. ln.f [gamba, Italian, a leg.] Spatterdafties; 
Gamba'do. J boots worn upon the legs above the ihoe. 

The pettifogger ambles to her in Wisgambadoes once a week. 

1 CD Dennis's Letters. 

Ga'mbler. n.f [A cant word, I fuppofc, for game or gamefer. ] 
A knave whofe practice it is to invite the unwary to game 
and cheat them. 

Ga'mboge. n.f. 

Gamboge is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of a gummy, 
partly of a relinous nature. It is heavy, of a bright yellow 
colour, and fcarce any fmcll. It is brought from America, 
and from many parts of the Eaft Indies, particularly from 
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The king of elfs, and little fairy queen. 

Gambold on heaths, and danc’d on ev’ry green. Dryder.. 

The monfters of the flood 
Gambol around him in the wat’ry way. 

And heavy whales in aukward meafures play. P s p (i 

2 . To leap; to ftart. 

’Tis not madnefs 

That I have utter’d; bring me to tbe teft. 

And I the matter will record, which madnefs 
Would gambol from. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Ga'JviboL. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Afkip; a hop; a leap for joy. 

A gentleman had got a favourite fpaniel, that would be ftiU 
toying and leaping upon him, and playing a thoufand pretty 
gambols. L’Ejlrange's Fables. 

Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode, 

And beafts in gambols frifk’d before their honeft god. Dryden, 

2. A frolick; a wild prank. 

For who did ever plriy his gatnbo’s, 

With fuch infufferable rambles ? Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 2. 
Ga'mbrel. n.f. [from gamba, gambarella, Italian.] The leg 
of a horfe. 

What can be more admirable than for the principles of the 
fibres of a tendon to be fo mixed as to make it a folt body, 
and yet to have the ftrength of iron ? as appears by the weight 
which the tendon, lying on a hotfe's gambrel, doth then com¬ 
mand, when he rears up with a man upon his back. Grnv. 
GAME. n.f. [ gaman, a jeft, Iflandick.] 

1. Sport of any kind. 

We have had paftimes here, and plcafing game. Shakefp. 

2. Jeft, oppofed to earneft or ferioufnefs. 

Then on her head they fet a garland green. 

And crowned her ’twixt earneft and ’twixt game. Fal. Qt. 

3. Infolent merriment; fportive infult. 

Do they not feek occafion of new quarrels, 

On my refufal, to diftrefs me more; 

Or make a game of my calamities. Milton's Agemifts. 

4. A Angle match at play. 

5. Advantage in play. 

Mutual vouchers for our fame we ftand, 

And play the game into each other’s hand. Dryden. 

6. Scheme purfued; mcafilres planned. 

This feems to be the prefent game of that crown, and that 
they will begin no other ’till they fee an end of this. Temple. 

7. Field fports: as, the chafe, falconry. 

If about this hour he make his way, 

Under the colour of his ufual game. 

He (hall here find his friends with horfe and men. 

To fet him free from his captivity. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

What arms to ufe, or nets to frame 1 

Wild beafts to combat, or to tame, r 

With all the myft’ries of that game. Waller. ) 

Some fportfmen, that were abroad upon game, fpied a com¬ 
pany of buftards and cranes. L'EJ: range. 

8. Animals purfued in the field; animals appropriated to legal 
fportfmen. 

Hunting, and men, not beafts, (hall be his game. 

With war, and hoftile fnare, fuchasrcfufe 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous. Milton's Farad. Ltf. 
There is fuch a variety of game fpringing up before me, 
that I am diftraCtcd in my choice, and know not which to 
follow. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

A bloodhound will follow the trail of the perfon he pur- 
fucs, and all hounds the particular game they have in chace. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed fpear 
At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer; 

I and my Chloe take a nobler aim, 

At human hearts we fling, nor ever mifs the game. 

Proud Nimrod firft the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 

Our haughty Norman boafts that barb’rous name, 

And makes his trembling (laves the royal game. 

9. Solemn contefts exhibited as fpeCtacles to the people. 

'The games are done, and Ca?far is returning. Shakefpeare- 
Milo, when ent’ring the Olympick 
With a huge ox upon his (boulders came. Denham. 

To Game. v.n. [jaman, Saxon ] 

1. To play at any (port. 

2. To play wantonly and extravagantly for moneyi 
Gaming leaves no fatisfailion behind it: it no way profits 

- • - Lode- 


Pritr. 


Pole. 


and from many parrs or uie c-au — rithw hnHv nr m!ml 

Cambaja, or Cambodia, * m £t Ga'Secoc l n.f. Cock, brej to fight 

was not known in uro P e 1 . 1 ?’ , nr-. - They managed the difpute as fiercely as two gamecocks 

pit. 

Game-egg. n.f. [game and egg:] Eggs from which fighting 


ufe as a purgative medicine; but the roughnefs of its opera¬ 
tion rendering it lefs efteemed as fuch, it got into ufe in paint¬ 
ing, where it yet retains its credit. Mill. 

To GA'MBOL. v.n. [geimbiller, French.] 

! To dance; to (kip; tofrifk; to jump for joy; to play merry 
frolicks. 

Bears, tigers, ounces, pards. 

Gambol'd before them. Milton’s ParadfeLofl, b. iv. 


Garth- 


cocks are bred. 

Thus boys hatch game-eggs under birds of prey, 

To make the fowl more furious for the fray. - . 

Ga'mekeeper. n.f [game and keep.] A perfon who loo 
after game, and lees it is not deftroyed. 

6 7 Ga'mESOME. 
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GA'MESOME. adj. [from game.] Frolkkfome; gay; fpbmvc; 
pla &, fP lugh old, yet gmi/mi, kept on. endjkb 

C ° f< Tam not lamifmi-, Ido lack font. . 

Of that quick fpirit that is in Antonv. Shake/, fu.. Letjar. 

The gamefome wind among her tteffes play. 

And curleth up thofc growing riches ftiort. ? Fairfax, b.iv. 

Belial, in like gamefome mood. Milton s P a> <“ li J e Lo J * 
Thi s gamefome humour of children (hould rather be encou- 
rJd, to keep up their fpirits and improve them ftrength and 
health, than curbed or reftrained. . . Locke. 

Ga'mesomeness. n.f [from gamefome.] Sporttvcnefs; nur- 

Ga'mesoMely. adv. [from gamefome.'] Merrily. 

Ga'm ester, n.f [from game.] 

1 One who is vitioufly addidled to play. 

Keep a »amjle> from the dice, and a good (lucent from1 his 
book, and it is wonderful. Soak. Merry H ives of IVendJor 
A gamefler, the greater mailer he is in his art, the worfc 
t- Bacon. 

man he is. . 

Gameflers for whole patrimonies play ; 

The fteward brings the deeds, vyhich muft convey 
• The whole eftate. Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. r. 

Could we look into the mind of a common gamejltr, we 
(hould fce .it full, of nothing but trumps and mattadores: her 
flumbers are haunted with kings, queens and knaves. Addijon. 
All the fuperfluous whims relate. 

That fill a female gamefler s pate; 

What agony of foul (he feels 

To fee a knave’s inverted heels. Swift. 

2. One who is engaged at play 

When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 

The gentler gamefler is the fooneft winner. Shake/. Hen. V. 
A man may-think, if he will, that two eves fee no more 
than one; or that a gamefler feeth always more than a looker- 
on : but, when all is done, the help of good counfel is that 
which fetteth bufinefs ftrait. Bacon, Effay 2b. 

3. A merry fro.’ickfome perfon. 

You’re a merry gamefler. 

My lord Sands. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

4. A proftitute. 

She’s impudent, my lord. 

And was a common gamefler to the camp. Shakefpeare. 
Ga'mmer. n.f [Of uncertain etymology; perhaps from grand 
,ne f, and thereiore ufed commonly to old women.J The 
compcllation of a woman correfponding to gafter. 

Ga'.vimon. n.f [gambonc, Italian.] 

1. The buttock of an hog falted and dried; the lower end of 
the flitch. 

A(k for what price thy venal tongue was fold: 

A x\sRy gammon of fome fev’11 years old. Dryden's Juv. Sat. 

Gammons, that give a relifh to tire tafte, 

And potted fowl, and fi(h, come in fo faft. 

That ere the firft is out, the fecond (links. Dryden's Perf. 

2. A kind of play with dice 

The quick dice. 

In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The founding gammon. Thomfon's Autumn. 

Ga'mut. n.J. [ gam a, Italian.] The fcalc of mufical notes. 
Madam, before you touch the inftiument. 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I mull begin with rudiments of art, 

To teach you gamut in a briefer fort. 

When by the gamut fome muficians make 
A perfetft long, others will undertake. 

By the fame gamut chang’d, to equal it: 

Things fimply good can never be unfit. 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the (lage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 

In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire, 

Combat in trills, and in a feuge expire. 

’Gan, for began, from 'gin for begin. 

The noble knight ’gan feci 

His vital force to faint. Spenfer. 

To Ganch. v.a. [ganciare, from gancio, a hook, Italian; 
gauche , French.] To drop from a high place upon hooks 
by way of punifhment: a pradlice in Turkey, to which Smith 
alludes in his Pocockius. 

Cohors catenis qua pia ftridulis 
Gemunt onufli, vel fude trans finum 
Ludfantur a&d, pendulive 

, Sanguineis lu&antyr in unaes. Mufc Angl. 

Ga'nder. n.f. [san&pa, Saxon.] The male of the goofe. 

As deep drinketh the goofe as the gander. Camden's Rem. 
«T n'X$ nder W ' U ferVC five £ eefc - Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
fk i k V ' n ' Dutch ; janjan, Saxon ; gang, Scot- 

tilh.J | o go; to walk: an old word not now ufed, except 
ludicroufly. 1 

But let them gang alone. 

As they have brewed, fo let them bear blame. Spenfer. 


Shakefpeare. 


Donne. 


Adelifon. 


GAO 

Your flaunting beaus gang with their breads opeti. A-Antm. 
Gang. n.f. [from the verb.] A number herding toge her; a 
troop; acompany; a tribe; a herd. It tsfeldom uled but in 

contempt or abhorrence; ... „ 

Oh, you panderly rafeals ! there s a knot, a gang, a pack, 
a conspiracy againll me. Shake/. Merry IViv.s of Ji.tudjor 
As a gang of thieves were robbing a hou(t, a maftift fill 
a barking. VEfitemgc, table 21. 

Admitted in among the gang, . 

He atfs and talks as they befriend him. - rtor- 

GANGHjN. [French ] A kind of flower. Asnfiv rth. 

Ganglion, n.f [yxfy^.] A tumour in the tendinous 
and nervous parts, proceeding from a tall 01 firoke. Jt relifts, 
if (lined; if prefl'cd upon the fide, is not diverted, nor can 

be turned round. . . , u"‘h 

Boucfctters ufually reprefent every bone diflocated, thougn 
poflibly it be but a gangtitn, or other crude tumour or preter¬ 
natural protuberance of fome part of a joint. IVtJeman. 

GA'NGRENE. n.f. [gangrene, Fr. gangreena, Lat.'J A mor¬ 
tification ; a doppase of circulation followed by putrefaction. 

This experiment may be transferred unto the cure of gan¬ 
grenes, cither coming of thcmfelves, or induced by too much 
applying of opiates. Bacon s Aatural Fssf.oryt 

She faves the lover, as we gangrenes (lay. 

By cutting hope, like a lope limb, away. JVal'cr. 

A difcolouring in the part W2S fuppofed an approach of a 
gangrene. IVifematfs Surgery. 

If the fubftance of the foul is feftcred with thife pallions; 
the gangrene is gone too tar to be ever cured: tiie inflamma¬ 
tion will rage to all eternity. Addijon s Spe .c.t.r. 

To Ga'ngrene. v. a. [ gangrenci-, French, from the noun ] 
To corrupt to mortification. 

In cold countries, when men’s nofes and cars arc mortiiicd, 
and, as it were, gangrened with cold, if they come to a fire 
they rot off prefently ; for that the few fpirits. that remain in 
thofc parts, are luddtnly drawn forth, and fo putrefaction is 
made complete. Bacon’s Sutural Hiflory. 

Gangren’d members muft be lop’d away, 

Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. Dryden. 

To Ga'ngrene. v.n. To become mortified. 

My griefs not only pain me 
As a ling’ring difeafe; 

But finding no redrefs, ferment and rage. 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable 
Rankle and fefler and gangrene 

To black mortification. Mi'ton’s Agonifles. 

As phlegmons are fubjeft to mortification, fo alfo in fat 
bodies they are apt to gangrene after opening, if that fat be 
not fpeedily digefled out. It ifernan's Surgery. 

Ga'ng ; enous. adj. [from gangrene."] Mortified; producing 
or betokening mortification. 

The blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the vdFtls, pro¬ 
ducing harmorrhages, puftulcs red, lead-coloured, black and 
gangrenous. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ga'ngway. n.f In a (hip, the feveral ways or paflages from 
one part of it to the other. Diet. 

Ga'ngweek. n.f [£tf'£ and week.] Rogation week, when 
proceflions arc made to luftrate the bounds of parifties J 'i :. 
Ga'ntelope. ) n.f [ gantlet is only corrupted from gantelope, 
Ga ntlet. J g-nt, all, and loopen, to run, Dutch ] A mi¬ 
litary punifhment, in which the criminal running between the 
ranks receives a la(h from each man. 

But would’ft thou, fripnd, who haft two legs alone, 

' f A‘ ould’ft thou to run the ganlet thefe expofe, 

To a whole company of hob-nail’d (hoes? Dryden's Juv. 
Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, to run the gantlet 
through the feveral c'affcs. Locke. 

Ga'nza. n.f [ ganfa , Spanifh, a goofe.] A kind of wild 
goofe, by a flock of which a virtuofo was fabled to be carried 
to the lunar world. 

They are but idle dreams and fancies. 

And favour flrongly of the ganza's. Hudibras, p ii. 

GAOL. n. f [geol, Welfh ; geole, French.] A prifon; a place 
of confinement It is always pronounced and too often writ¬ 
ten jail, and fometimes goal. 

'1 hen am I the prifoner, and his bed my gaol. Sh. K. Lear. 

Have I been ever free, and muft my houfe 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol? ' Shakefpeare's Timon. 
If we mean to thrive and do good, break open the gaols, 
^ aiuI let nut the prifoners. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. t>. ii. 

Ga'oldeliver y; n.f. [gaol and deliver. ] The judicial 
procefs, which by condemnation or acquittal of perfoiis con¬ 
fined evacuates the prifon. 

Then doth th’ afpiring foul the body leave. 

Which we call death ; but were it known to all, 

^ 'ik-. our f° u I s by this death receive. 

Men would it birth or gaoldclivery call. Davies. 

Thefe make a general g alelclivcry of fouls, not for nunifh- 
ment. 1 ^ ^ 

Gaoler, n.f. [from gaol.] Keeper of a prifon ; he to whofe 
care the prnoners are committed. 

This 
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GAP 

This is a gentle provoft; feldom, when 
The Heeled gaoler is the friend of men. Sb. Meaf. for Meaf 
I know not how or why my furly goalcr, 

Hard as his irons, and infolent as pow’r 
When put in vulgar hands, Clcanthes, 

Put off the brute. Dry den's Clexnenes. 

r rom the polite part of mankind (he had been banifhed and 
, immured, ’till the death of her gaoler Testier, N®. 53. 

Gap. n.f. [from^*.] 
i'. An opening in a broken fence. 

Behold the defpair. 

By cuftom and covetous pates. 

By gaps and opening of gates. Tnffcr's Hujbar.dry. 

With terrours and with furies to the bounds 
And cryftal wall of heav’n; which, opening wide. 

Roll’d inward, and a fpacious^^ difclos’d 
Into the wafteful deep. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

Bufhes are molt ladling of any for dead hedges. Or to mend 
£ a p*‘ Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

I fought for a man, fays God, that Ihould make up the 
hedge, and Hand in die gap before me, for the land that I 
fhould not dcllroy it. Rogers, Sermon 18. 

2 . A breach. 

The lofs of that ftrong city concerned the Chriftian com¬ 
monweal : manifold and lamentable miferies afterwards en- 
fued by the opening of that gap , not unto the kingdom of 
Hungary only, but to all that fide of Chriftcndom. Knollcs. 
3 k Any paffage. 

He’s made mailer 

O’ th’ rolls and the king’s fccrctary: further 
Stands in the gap , and treads for more preferment. Shakefp. 
_ So Hands the Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in th & gap, and hopes the hunted bear. 

And hears him ruffling in the wood. Dryden. 

4. An avenue; an open way. 

The former kings of England paffed into them a great part 
of their prerogatives; which though then it was well intended, 
and perhaps well deferved, yet now fuch a gap of mifehief lies 
open thereby, that I could wifli it were well ftopt. Spenfer. 

5. A hole ; a deficiency. 

If you violently proceed againll him, miftaking his purpofe, 
it would make a great gap in your honour. Sbak. King Lear. 
Nor is it any botch or gap at all in the works of nature. 

Adore’s Antidote againjl Atbeifm. 

6. Arty inteifflce; a vacuity. 

Each one demand, and anfwer to his part 
Perform’d in this wide gap of time, fince firft 
Wc were diffever’d. Shakefpcare’s JVinter's Tale. 

1 hat I might flecp out this great gap of time my An¬ 
tony is away. Sbakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To make ’twixt words and lines huge gaps. 

Wide as meridians in maps. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 3. 

One can revive a languilhing converfation by a fudden fur- 
prifing fcntcncc; another is more dexterous in feconding; a 
third can fill the gap with laughing. Swift's Genteel Convey fat. 

7. An opening of the mouth in fpeech during the pronunciation 
of two fucccfHve vowels. 

i he hiatus, or gap between two words, is caufcd by two 
vowels opening on each other. Pope. 

8. Tojlop a Gap, is to cfcape by fome mean Ihift: alluding to 
hedges mended with dead bufhes, ’till the quickfcts will grow. 

His policy confifts in fetting traps, 

In finding ways and means, and flopping gaps. Swift. 

Ga'p-toothed. adj. [ gap and tooth.’] Haring interfflees be¬ 
tween the teeth. 

The reeve, miller, 3nd cook, are diftinguilhed from each 
other as much as the mincing lady priorefs and the broad- 
^ fpcaking gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

To GAPE. v. n. [gcapan, Saxon.] 
t. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some, that arc mad, if they behold a cat. Shakefpeare. 
Gaping or yawning, and ftretching, do pafs from man to 
man ; for that that caufeth gaping and ftretching is when the 
•pints arc a little heavy by any vapour. Arbuthnot. 

She ftretchcs, gapes, unglues her eyes. 

And afks if it be time to rife. Swift . 

2. To open the mouth for food, as a young bird. 

As callow birds, 

Whofe mother’s kill’d in fecking of the prey. 

Cry in their neft, and think her long away ; 

And at each leaf that ftirs, each blaft of wind. 

Gape for the food which they muft never find. Dryden. 

As in a drought the thirfty creatures cry, 

And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain, 

Then firft the martlet meets it in the (ky. 

And with wet wings joys all the feather’d train. Dryden. 

3. To defire earneffly; to crave. With for. 

To her grim death appears in all her lhapes; 

The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. Denham. 

To thy fortune be not thou a Have; 

For what haft thou to fear beyond the grave ? 
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And thou, who gap'Jl for my eftate, draw near; 

W'A 1 W ° Uld whifper f oniew!iat: in thy ear. Dryden's P„ - 

What lhall we fay of thofe who fpend their days in w 
after court-favour and preferments ? I'Kn 

5. With at. L grange. 

Many hive gaped at the church revenues ; but, before tU 
could fwallow them, have had their mouths flopped in h* 
church-yard. slilc. 0 " c 

6. To open in fiffures or holes. crt *ms. 

If it affume my noble father’s perfon, 

I’ll fpeak to it, though hell itfelf fhould gape 
And bid me hold my peace. Shakefpeare's Hamlet 

May that ground gape, and fwallow me alive, 

Where I fhall kneel to him that flew my father. Sb. H VT 
The great horfe-muffel, with the fine fhcll, doth stated a 
fhut as the oyfters do. Bacon's Natural Hi ft* 

l he reception of one is as different from the admiffionof 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the incifionsof 
the plough, and when it gapes and greedily opens itfelf to drink 
in the dew of heaven, or the refrefhments of a fhower South 
The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapes into the caviw 
of thefe veficles. Cheyne's Phil. P T i„ c . 

7. 1 o open with a breach. 

The planks, their pitchy coverings waffl’d away. 

Now yield, and now a yawning breach difplay; ' 

The roaring waters, with a hoiiile tide, 

Ruffl through the ruins of her gaping fide. Dryden 

That all thefe a£lions can be performed by aliment as well 
as medicines, is plain ; by oblcrving the effetfs of different 
fubftances upon the fluids andfolids, when the veffcls arc open 
and gape by a wound. Arbuthnot. 

o. 1 b open ; to have an hiatus. 

There is not, to the beft of my remembrance, one vowel 
gaping on another for want of a ciefura in this whole poem. 

Dryden's An. Dedication. 

9. lo make a none with open throat. 

And, if my mufe can through paft ages fee, 

That noify, naufeous, gaping fool is he. Rofeommm 

10. To flare with hope or expectation. 

Others will gape t’ anticipate 
The cabinet defigns of fate; 

Apply to wizards, to forefee 

What fflall, and what fhall ncvet be. Hudibras , p. ii, 

11. To flare with wonder. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dawber; and the end of all this to 
caufc laughter: a very monftcr in a Bartholomew fair, for the 
mob to gape at. Dryden s Dufrefnsy. 

Where elevated o’er the gaping croud, 

Clafp’d in the board the perjur’d head is bow'd, 

Betimes retreat. Gay's Trivia. 

12. To flare irreverently. 

They have gaped upon me with their mouth. Jcbxv i. to. 
Ga'per. n. f [from gape.] 

1. One who opens his mouth. 

2. One who flares foolifflly. 

3. One who longs or craves. 

7 he golden fhower of the diffolved abbey-lands rained frcll 
near into every gaper s mouth. Carew's Surrey of Cornual. 
Gar, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon: fo Eadgar is a happy 
weapon; Ethelgar, a noble weapon. Gibforis Camden. 

To Gar. v. a. [giera, Iflandick.J To caufc; to make. It 
is flill in ufe in Scotland. 

Fell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee greet? 

What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweet? 

Or art thou of thy loved lofs forlorne. Spenfer's Paf orals. 
Garb. n.f. [garbe, French.] 

1. Drefs; cloaths; habit. 

Thus Belial, with words cloath’d in reafon’s garb, 
Counfcl’d ignoble eafe, and peaceful floth. 

Milton's Paradife Lcjl. 
He puts himfclf into the garb and habit of a proleffor of 
phyfick, and fets up. L'EJlrange. Fable 37. 

2. Fafliion of drefs. 

Horace’s wit, and Virgil’s fiate. 

He did not fteal, but emulate; 

And when he would like them appear. 

Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear. Denham. 

3. Extcriour appearance. 

This is fome fellow, 

Who, having been prais’d for bluntnefs, doth affect 
A faucy roughnefs, and conftrains the garb 
, Quite from his nature. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Ga'rbage. n.f. [ garbear, Spaniffl. This etymology is very 
doubtful.] 

1. The bowels; the offal; that part of the inwards which is 
feparated and thrown away. 

The cloyed will. 

That fatiate, yet unfatisfv’d defire, that tub 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lar 
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Both fill’d and running, ravening firft the lamb. 

Longs ;ifter for the garbage Shakefpcare’s Cymbeli e. 

Luft, though to a radiant angel link’d. 

Will fate itfdf in a celeflial bed, 

And prey on carl age Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

A flam more lenfelcfs than the rog’ry 
Of old Arufpicy and aug’ry, 

That out of garbages of cattle 

Prefag’d th’ events of truce or battle. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Who, without averfion, ever look’d 
On holy gnrb/ge, though by Homer cook’d ? Rofcommon. 
When you receive condign punifcment, you run to your 
confeffor, that parcel of guts and garbage. Vryd.Span. Fryar. 
Gar bel. n.f A plank next the keel of a fflip. Bailey. 

Ga'rridge. n f. Corrupted for garbage. 

All fflavings of horns, hoofs of cattle, blood, and garlidge 
is good manure for land. Mortimers Husbandry. 

Ga'rbish. n.f. Corrupted from garbage. 

fn Newfoui dland they improve their ground with the gar- 
bijh of fiffl. Mo tins, rs Husbw.diy. 

To G ARBLE, v. a. [garbe/lare, Italian.] To lift; to pa.t; 
to feparate the good from the bad 

But you who fathers and traditions take. 

And garble fome, and fome you quite forfake. Dryden. 
Had our author fet down this command without garbling., 
as God gave it, and joined mother to father, it had made 
direclly againft him. Locke. 

The underftanding works to collate, combine, and garble 
the images and ideas, the imagination and memory prefent to 
it- . Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Garbler. n.f. [from garble.] He who feparates one part 
from another. 

A farther fecret in this claufc may beft be difeovered by the 
projectors, or at lead the garblers of it. Swift’s Examiner. 
Ga'rboil. n.f. [garbouille, French; gabuglio, Italian.] Dif- 
order; tumult; uproar. Hanrner. 

Look here, and at thy fovereign leifure read 
What gar boils ffle awak’d. Sbak. Ant. andClepatra. 

Card, n J. [garde, French ] Wardfflip; care; cuftody. 
GA'RDEN. n.J. [gardd, Welffl; jardin, French; gLrdino, 
Italian.] 

1. A piece of ground inclofed, and cultivated with extraordi¬ 
nary care, planted with herbs or fruits for food, or laid out 
for pleafure. 

Thy promifes are like Adonis’ gardens. 

Which one day bloom’d and fruitful were the next. Skalef. 

My lord of Ely, when I was laft in Holbourn, 

I faw good flrawberries in your garden there. S ha kef. R. Ill 
In the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens 
for all the months in the year. } ac0 „> } Ej r 

In every garden fflould be provided flowers, fruit, fcadc and 
water. To 1 

2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. empe. 

1 am arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleafant garden of great Italy. Sbak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

3. Garden is often ufed in compofition for hortesfts, or be¬ 
longing to a garden. J ’ 

Garden-mould, n.f. Mould fit for a garden. 

a ,J • , ' n f ich black S^denmould, that is deep 

and light, and mixed rather with fand than day. Mar ine, 

G r, e “- T,ClA ° E - " f - Till *S' i" cultivating *g.r- 

J” SfsST arc •*“ Wong ««"« 

Garden-war*. «/. The produce of’gardens’ ’ 
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affeCling the nicer elegancies of art. Sptdlatcr, N c . 4"-. 
Gahe. n.f. Coarfe wool growing on the legs of ffleep. Did?. 
Ga'rcarism. n f f yctfyxgi&fxb; ; gargetrifme, French. ] A 
liquid form of medicine to waffl the mouth with. Quincy. 

Apophlegmatifms and gargarifms draw the rheum down by 
the palate. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

To GakgARi'ze. v.a. [ yx^yoeft^u ; gargarifer, French.] 
To walh the mouth with medicated liquors. 

Vinegar, put to the noflrils, or gargarisud, doth eafe the 
hiccough; for that it is aftringent, and inhibiteth the motion 
of the fpirit. Bacon's Satural Hijlory . 

This being relaxed, may make a fflaking of the larynx; 
as when we gargus ize. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Ga'rget. n.f. A diftemper in cattle. 

7 ’he garget appears in the head, maw, or in the hinder 
parts Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To GA'RGLE. v.a. [ gargouiller, French; gargogliare, Ital. 
gurgel, German, the throat.] 

1. I’o waih the throat with fome liquor not fuffered imme¬ 
diately to defeend. 

Garg e twice or thrice with fflarp oxycrate. Harvey. 

7 ’hc cxcifin made, the bleeding will fot.n be ftopt by gar¬ 
gling with oxycrate. I Elf mans Surgery. 

They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair; 

Next gargre well their throats. Dryden’s Perf Sat. 

2. To warble ; to play in the throat. An improper ufe. 

I hofe which only warble long. 

And gurgle in their throats a fong. ~ TValler. 

So chaim’d you were, you ceas’d a while todoat 
On nonfenfe gargrd in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

Ga*R(.le. n.J. [from the verb.] A liquor with which the 
throat is waffled. 

His throat was waffled with one of the gargles fet down in 
the method of cure. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Ga'rglion. n J. An exfudation of nervous juice from a 
bruife, or the like, which indurates into a hard immoveable 
tumour. Quincy. 

Ga'rgol. n.f. A diftemper in hogs. 

The figns of the gargol in hogs r are, hanging down of the 
head, motft ey es, ftaggering, and lofs of apatite. Mo, timer. 
Garland, n.f. [garlande, guirland, French.] A wreath of 
branches or flowers. 

Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel-tree, 

A garland made, on temples for to wear; 

For he then chofen was the diguicy 
Of village-lord that Whitfuntide to bear. Sidney 

With every minute you do change a mind. 

And call him noble, that was now your hate. 

Him vile, that was your garland Shakefpeare. 

A reeling world will never Hand upright, 

7 ill Richard wear the garland of the realm 
-How ! wear tl.e^rW/ do’ft thou mean the crown > 
-Ay my good lo,d. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

1 htn party-colour d flow’rs of white and red 
b le wove to make a ga, land for her head. Drulen's Fables. 

Vanquiffl again ; though fl.e be gone, 

Whofe garland crown’d the vigor’s hair. 

And reign ; tliough ffle has left the throne, 

VV ho made thy glory worth thy care. Pr - 

Her g< ds and godlike heroes' ri e to view, 
r A'DTi 4 ,CI J 3 ^ cd glands bloom anew. Pote 

G ^.n*i** thc 

J^to 

which contain roundifii feeds ^ ’ 

iigpiUl 

and railcs blillers. Some are vL r nt ,j 7 ■ co,r odes it, 

Iis mortal fin an onion to devour- Temple. 

Each clove of gar iek is a (acred pow’r • 

Religious nations fure, and blell abodes 

Ga's li« pLZZ *!f S 0 ’ Cr ' rU “ With 6^. Tate's Juven. 

leaves, which iinnd‘e'cJdf71^10we^p^b ^ ^ PCt3,S ° r 
number of ^ thepointa,, whic£ 

ftalk. 
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ftalk, rifes from the centre of the empalement, and afterward 
becomes a globular flefliy fruit; in the centre of which are 
included many feeds, which are fhaped almoft like kidneys. 
This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and fc«ral other 
places in the warmer parts of America, where it ufualiy rifes 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, and fpreads into many 
branches. When the flowers fall off the pointal, it becomes 
a round fruit about the fize of a tennis ball, which, when 
ripe, has a rough brownifh rind, and a mealy fweet pulp, 
fomewhat like fomc of the European pears; but has a ft tong 
feent of garlick. MiUer ' 

Garlick Wild. n.f. , 

The charadters are: it agrees in every refpect with the gar¬ 
lick ; but hath, for th e moil part, a fweet feent; and the 
flowers are produced in an umbel. Miller. 

Garlickea'ter. n.f [garlick and eat.] A mean fellow. 
You’ve made good work. 

You and your apron men, that flood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 

The breath of gavlichaters. Shakefpeare s Con ,anus. 

Ga'rment. n.f. £ guarniment , old French.] Any thing by 
which the body is covered ; cloaths; drefs. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I (hall (hake thy bones 
Out o: thy garments. ~ Shakefp.Coriolanus. 

Haft any of thy late matter's garments in thy pofldiion . 

Shal efpear es Cytr.behne . 
Our leaf, once fallen, fpringeth no more; neither doth the 
fun or fummer adorn us again with the garments of newleaves 
and flowers. R«l*igh Hi / ior > °f thc World ‘ 

Three worthy perfons from his tide it tore, 

And dy’d his garment with their fcatter’d gore 
The peacock, in all his pride, docs not difplay half the 
colours that appear in the garments of a Bacilli lady, when 
(he is dreffed. fdifen s plater N . 265. 

GA'RNER. n f. [ greater, French.] A place in which threlhed 
grain is ftored up. 

Earth’s increafc, and foyfon plenty, , 

Barns and garners never empty. Shakefpeare s Temp ft. 

For fundry foes thc rural realm furround ; 

The fieldmoufe builds her garner under ground: 

For gather’d grain the blind laborious mole, 

In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. Dryd. hr. Geo. 
To Ga'rner. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftore as in garners. 
There, where I have garner'd up my heart, 

Where either I muft live, or bear no life. Sbakef.Uthel/o. 
Ga'rnet. n. f. [ garnato, Italian ; granetus , low Latin, from its 
refemblance in colour to the grain of the pomegranate.] 

The garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hardnefs, be¬ 
tween thc faphire and the common cryftal. It is found of 
various fizes Its furfaces are not fo fmooth or polite as there 
of a ruby, and its colour is ever of a ftrong red, with a plain 
admixture of blueilh: its degree of colour is very different 
and it always wants much of the br.ghtnefs of die ruby. Hill. 

The garnet feems to be a lpecies of the carbuncle of the 
ancients : the Bohemian is red, with a flight caft of a flame- 
colour ; and thc Syrian is red, with a flight caft of purple. 

Woodward s Met. tojjils. 

To GA’RNISH. v.a. [garmr, French.] 

1. To decorate with ornamental appendages. , 

There were hills which gcrnijhed their proud heights with 

ftately trees. ' ney " 

All within with flowers was garmJI.ed, 

That, when mild Zephyrus amongft them blew. 

Did breathe out bounteous ftnclls, and painted colours fliew. 

Fairy SJuetrt, b. 11. cant. 5. 

With taper light 

To feek the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnijh. 

Is wafteful and ridiculous excefs. Shake]p. King John. 

Paradife was a tcircftrial garden, garntped with fruits, dc- 

r, g h„„ 6 b«h d* ey* .ml 5^ H . pn , tt 

All the ftreets between the Bridge-foot and palace of Paul s, 
where thc king then lay, were gamijbed with^th^c.t.zens, 
Handing in their liveries. , . 

2. To embelliQi a difh with fomething laid round it. 

With what cxpence anJ art, how richly drelH 
Garnijh'd with ’fparagus, himfelf a feaft. Dryd. fuven. Sat. 

No man lards fait pork with orange peel. 

Or garmjbes his lamb with fpitchcok d eel. King s Cookery. 
To fit with fetters. 

Ga'rnjsh. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Ornament; decoration ; embcllilhmcnt. 

So are you, fweet, .. . 

Ev’n in the lovely garnijh of a boy. Shak. Merch. «f Ventet. 

Matter and figure they produce ; 

For garnijh this, and that for ufe; 

They feek to feed and pleafe their guefts. rr . 

2. Things ftrewed round a difh. 

X Scoria; an afknowWgmenl i„ money**" 

* firft a prtfoncr goes into a gaol. Amjwoith. 
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Garnishment, n.f [ifrom garnijh.] Ornament; embelliQi- 
ment. 

The churelief SandtaGuifiiniana m Padoua is a found piece 
of good arr, where the materials being but ordinary (lone, - 
without any garnijhment of fculpture, do ravilh the beholders, 

Wottorfs Architecture. 

Ga'rnititre. n.f. {fromgarnijh.] Furniture; ornament. 

They conclude, if they fall (hurt in the garniture of their 
knees, that they are inferior in the furniture of their heads. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Plain fenfe, which” pleas’d your fires an age ago. 

Is loft, without thc garniture of fhow. Grarrviilr. 

As nature has poured out her charms upon the female part 
of our fpecies, fo they are very arduous in bellowing upon 
themfelves the fineft garnitures of art. Addifon's Spectator. 
Ga'Rous. adj. [from garutn. ] Refembling pickle made of 

fiih- 

I11 a civct-cat a different and offenfive odour proceeds, part¬ 
ly from its food, that being efpeciaily fifli; whereof tins 
humour may be a garous excretion, and olidous reparation. • 
Frown’s Dm gar Errours, b. iii. c. 4. 
Ga'rran. n.f [Erfe. It imports the fame as gelding. The 
word is ftill retained in Scotland.] A fmall hurfe; a hobby, 

A Highland boric which when brought into the North of Eng¬ 
land takes thc name of gaiioway. 

When be comes forth he will make their cows and gar ram 
to walk, if he doth no other harm to their perfons. Spcnjtr. 

Everyman would be forced to provide Winter-fodder for 
his team, whereas common garrans Ihift upon grafs the year 
round ; and this would force men to the enclofingof grounds, 
fo that the race of garrans would dccreafe. Temple. 

GA'P-RET. n.f (garite, the tower of a citadel, French.] 

1. A room on the higheft floor of the houfe. 

The mob, commiffion’d by the government, 

Arc feldom to an empty garret fent. Dryden’s Juven. Set. 
John Bull (kipped from room to room; ran up flairs and 
down flairs, from the kitchen to the^arre/. Arbuthn. J. hull. 
On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade; 

Leaving the arts thc fpacious air. 

With licence to build callles there : 

And ’tis conceiv’d their old pretence, 

To lodge in garrets , comes from thence. Swijl. 

2. Rotten wood. 

The colour of the Ihining part of rotten wood, by day¬ 
light, is in fome pieces white, and in lome pieces inclining 
to red, which they call the white and red garret. Bam 

Garrete'er. n.f [ from garret. ] An inhabitant pf a 
garret. 

GA'RRISON. n.f. [ garnifon, French.] 

1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or caftle to defend it. 

How oft he faid to me, . 

Thou art no foldier fit for Cupid’s gerrifor.. Sidney, k -<• 

2 . Fortified place ftored with foldiers. 

Whom the old Roman wall fo ill confin’d. 

With a new chain of gerrifons you bind. Ihnter. 

3. Thc (late of being placed in a fortification for its defence. 

Some of them that arc laid in gart ifon will do no great hnr. 
to thc enemies. Spenjer on irnatd. 

To Garrison, v.a. [from the verb.] To lecure by fo*- 
trefles. 

Others thofe forces join. 

Which trarrifen thc conquefts near the Rhine. Dryd. ju'crt. 
GARRU'LITY. n.f [garrulitas, Latin.] 

1. Loquacity; incontinence of tongue; inability to neiy 
fccret. 

Let me here 

Expiate, if poflible, my crime, 

Shameful garrulity. . Mlton s Ager.. r et. 

2 . Thc quality of talking too much ; trdkativencls. .. 

Some vices of fpeccb mull carefully be avoidcu : firft 0 . 

loquacity or„ *?"£££? 
Ga'rrvJ-OUS. atlj. [gairulut, Latin.] Prattling, talk 

Old age looks out, rhmfa- 

And garrulous recounts the feats of youth. r 

GARTER, n.f. [,ardu',W'AtCU; jartier, French, from^, 
Welfh, thc binding of the knee.] ,, .u 

j. A firing or ribband by which the flocking is held upo 

Let their heads be flcekly comb’d, their blue c0 ^ ts . , 
and ibeir garters, of an indiflerent knit. Sh- Ttim.y Ge 
When wc reft in our cloaths we loofcn our gat (r ’ j, 
other ligatures, to give the Spirits Irec pallage. . 

Handfome f egrters at yoyr knees. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of glov es » p' 
And all the trophies of bis/pru.er loves. „ j £ . 0 f 

2. Thc mark of the order of the garter, the higher 
Englifh knighthood. 

Now by my george, my garter. 

. —The george, profan’d, hath loft his holy honour, ^ 

The garter, blemifli’d, pawn’d his knightly virtue. ^ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon, 
To fill in future times his father s place, 

AnJ wear th ogarter of his mother s race. 


Dry den. 


? The principal king at arms. 

To Ga'rt e r • v. a- [from the noun.] 


place. 


ulv __ j To bind with a garter. 

u-feiii- ill love, coijW not fee to eerier his hofe. Stale/. 
A ’^o/wns wounded in the le* 


The bulk of the body 


GaRiH- n.f [as if girth, from gird.] 

CATt/'tAwdlnvented by the chym ift, ] I. is ufed 
by VanHdmont, and feems def.gned to l.gn.fy, in general, a 
Ipiric not capable of being coagulated : but he ufes it loofely 
in many fenfes, and very uniutelltgtbly and inconfiftently. Har 
GASCONA'DE. n.f. [French, from Gafcon, a nation eminent 
for boaftins- ] A boafl; a bravado. 

* Was it a gafemade to pleafe me, that you fa id your fortune 
was iucreafed to one hundred a year fincp I left you ? Sfaft. 
To Gascon a'de. ». [from the noun.] To boaft; to brag, 

ToG ASH? v. a [from bacher, to cut, French. Skinner.] To 
cut deep fo as to make a gaping wound; to cut with a blunt 
inftrument fo as to make the wound wide. 

Where the Englifhmeii at arms had been defeated, many 
of their horfes were found grievoufly gajhed or gored to 
death. Hayward. 

Wit is a keen inftrument, and every one can cut and gajb 
with it; but to carve a beautiful image requires great art. 

1 Ulotjon, Sermon 2. 

See me gajh’d with knives, 

Or fear’d with burning fteel. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

Streaming with blood, all over gajh’d with wounds. 

He reel’d, he groan’d, and at the altar fell. A. Phillips. 
Gash. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A deep and wide wound. 

He glancing on his helmet, made a large 
And open gajb therein ; were not his targe. 

That broke the violence of his intent. 

The weary foul from thence it would difeharge. Fai. Fpuccn. 

A perilous gap, a very limb lopt off. Shakef. Henry IV. 
Hamilton drove Newton almoft to thc end of the lifts; but 
Newton on a fudden gave him fuch a gajh on the leg, that 
therewith he fell to the ground. Hayward. 

But th’ ethereal fubftance clos’d. 

Not long divifible; and from thc gap 
A ftream of nc&arous humour iffuing flow’d. Milt. P. Lojl. 

2. The mark of a wound. I know not if this be proper. 

I was fond of back-fword and cudgel play, and I now bear 
in my body many a black and blue gap and fear. Arbuthnot. 
Ga'skins. n.f. [ from Gafcoigne. See Galligaskins. ] 
Wide hofe; wide breeches. An old ludicrous word. 

If one point break, the other will hold ; 

Or, if both break, your gafkins fall. Shak. Twelfth Night. 
To Gasp. v.n. [from gape, Skinner ; from gijpe, Danifli, to 
fob, Junius.] 

1. To open the mouth wide to catch breath. 

The fick for air before the portal gafp. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes; 

But the weak voice deceiv’d their gafping throats. Dry den. 

The gafping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows Irom the trunk. Dryden’s AFn. 

The ladies gafp’d, and fcarcely could refpire; 

Thc breath they drew no longer air, but fire. Dry den. 

A fcantling of wit lay gajping for life, and groaning be¬ 
neath a heap of rubbifh. Dryden’s Spanip Fryar. 

Pale and faint, 

tic gafp; for breath ; and, as his life flows from him, 
Demands to fee his fiiends. Addifon’s Cate. 

2. To emit breath by opening the mouth convulfively. 

I lay me down to gafp my lateft breath; 

The wolves will get a breakfaft by my death. Dryden. 

He flaggers round, his eyeballs roll in death. 

And with fhort fobs hegafps away his breath. Dryden’s AEn. 

3. To long for. This fetlfe is, I think, not proper, as nature 
never exprefics defire by gafping. 

The Caftilian and his wife had thc comfort to be under thc 
fame mailer, who, feeing how dearly they loved one another, 
and gaffed after their liberty, demanded a moll exorbitant 
price for their ranfom. Spectator , N u . Iq 8. 

Gasp. n.f. [frejm the verb.] 

1. The a£t of opening the mouth to catch breath. 

2* The fhort catch of breath in the laft agonies. 

His fortunes all lie fpeechlefs, and his name 
* S , Sbakejfcare’s Cymlelin:. 

Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath’d his laft; 

And to the latelt gafp cry’d out for Warwick. Shak. FI. VI. 

If in the dreadful hour of death, 

If at the lateft af of breath. 

When the cold damp bedews your brow. 

You hope lor mercy, lhew it .v. Addifn’s Rofamond. 
Lite s bulmefs at one "afp : cr. p 0 t, t . 

to Gast. v.a. [ from jaj-T, aaxon. See Aohast.] To 
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makcaghaft; to fright; to fliock; to terrify; to fear; to 

When lie faw my bell alarmed fpirits. 

Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’d to th’ encounter. 

Or whether gajled by the noile I made, 

Full fuddenly he fled. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Ga'strick. adj. [fromyasP ] BelonemgtothebeHy. 
Gastro'kaphy. n.f and In ltndtneis 01 

^ etymology, flgnifies no more than fewing up any 

the belly; yet in common acceptation it implies, that the 
wound of the belly is complicated wtth another of the 

Sharp s Surgery. 

Gastronomy, n.f. [ y*^ and rtro^x.] The aft of 
cutting open the belly. 

Gat. The preterite of get. . 

Mo.fcs gat him up into the mount. A*- x* iv - 

GATE. n.f. [gear, Saxon.] 

Thc door of a city, a caftle, palace, or larp building. 
Open the gate of mercy, gracious God ! 

My foul flics through thefe wounds to feek thee. 

Gates of monarchs 

Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through, 

And keep their impious turbands ori, without 


Shakefp. 


grounds. 

Know’ll thou the way to Dover ? 

-Both ftile and gate, horfeway and footpath. Shakefp. 

3. An avenue; an opening. . 

Auria had done nothing but wifely and politicly, in fetting 
the Venetians together by the ears with thc Turks, and open¬ 
ing a gate for a long war. Knoiles’s Hif.ory of the Turks. 

Ga'tevein. n.f The vena port ee. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure to have 
trade fick, nor any obftruelion to continue in the gatevein 
which difperfeth that blood. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Gateway, n.f. [ gate and way.] A way through gates of 
inclofed grounds. 

Gateways between inclofures are fo miry, that they cannot 
cart between one field and another. AJortimer’s Husbandry. 

To GATHER, v. a. [jabepan, Saxon.] 

1. To collect; to bring into one place; to get in harveft. 

I gathered me filver and gold. Eciluf. ii. 

Gather (tones—and they took (tones and made an heap. Gen. 

The feventh year v/c mall not fow, nor gather in our in- 
creafe. Lev. xxv. 20. 

2. To pick up; to glean; to pluck. 

His opinions 

Have fatisfied the king for his divorce. 

Gather'd from all the famous colleges. Shak. Henry VIII. 

Caft up the highway, gather out the ftones. If. lxii. lb. 

I will fpend this preface upon thofe from whom I have 
gathered my knowledge; for I am but a gatherer. fVotton. 

To pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he mu fr. gather 
up money by degrees, as the fale of his commodities (hall 
bring it in. Locke. 

3. To crop. 

What have I done? 

To fee my youth, my beauty, and my love 

No fooner gain’d, but flighted and betray’d ; 

And like a role juft gather’d from the llaik. 

But only fmelt, and cheaply thrown afidc. 

To wither on the ground ! Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

4. Toaffemble. 

They have gathered themfelves together againft me. Job. 

Come ye heathen, and gather yourfelves together. Joel iii. 

He led us through three fair llrects; and all the way we 
went there were gathered fome people on both fides, (landing 
in a row. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

5. To heap up; to accumulate. 

He that by ufury and unjuft gain increafeth his fubftance, 
(hall gather it for him that will pity the poor. Prcv. xxViii. 8. 

6. Co fe!c£t and take. 

Save us, O Lord, and gather us from airong the heathen, 
to give thanks unto thy holy name. Pf. cvi. 47. 

7. To fweep together. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was qaft 
into the lea, and gathered of every kind. Mat. xiii. 47. 

8 . To collcbl charitable contributions. 

9. To bring into one body or intereft. 

I will gather others to him, befides thofe that are gathered 
unto him. jy lvL ^ 

10. To draw together from a (late of diffufion; to comprefs; 
to contradl. 


Immortal Tully (hone, 

I he Roman roftra deck’d the conful’s throne; 

Gath’ring his flowing robe he feem'J to (land. 

In a& to fpeak, and graceful ftretch’d his hand, P 6 pe. 

11. To gain. r 

He gathers ground upon her in the chace; 

Now breathe* upon her hair with nearer pace. Dryden. 

12. To pucker needlework. 

* 13. To 
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i J. To colle£t logically ; to know by inference. 

That which, out of the law either of reafon or of God, 
men probably gathe< ing to be expedient, they make it law. 

Hooker, b.i.f 3 * 

The reafon that I gather he is mad. 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner. 

Of his own door being (hut againft his entrance. Sbaie/p. 
After he had feen the vifion, we endeavoured to get into 
Macedonia, afluredly gathering that the Lord had called us. 

Adis xvi. 10. 

Return’d 

By night, and liftcning where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourfe, and various plaint. 

Thence gather'd his own doom. Milton's Paradife Loji , b. x. 
Madamoifelle de Scudery, who is as old as Sibyl, is at this 
time tranflating Chaucer into modern French: from which I 
gather , that he has formerly been tranflated into the old Pro¬ 
vencal. Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 

We may eafily gather from this paffage what notion the 
ancients had concerning a future hate. Notes'on the Odyffey. 

14. To Gather breath. [A proverbial expreffion.J To have 
rcfpite tr m any calamity. 

The lucklels lucky maid 
A long time with that favage people (laid. 

To a her ire th , in many tiiiferies. Spenfer. 

To Ga'iher. v. n. 

1. To be condenfed ; to thicken. 

If ere night the ia,h’rin < clouds we fear, 

A fong will help the beating dorm to bear Dryden’s Pafl. 

When gat'.'rin clouds o erfhadow all the Ikies, 

And (hoot quick lightnings, weigh, my hoys! he cries. Dry. 

When the rival winds their quarrei try. 

South, Eaft and Weft, on airy couriers born. 

The wh:r!wind gathers , and the woods are torn. Dryden. 

Think on the ftorm that atheis o’er your head. 

And threatens every hour to burft upon it. Addifn's Cato. 

2. To grow larger by the accretion of fimilar matter. 

Their fnow-ball did not gather as it went; for the people 
came in to them. Bacon's Henry VIII. 

3. To alTemble 

’There be three things that mine heart feareth ; the Hander 
of a city, the gather ng together of an unruly multitude, and 
a falfe accufation. Eccluf. xxvi. 5. 

4. To generate pus or matter. 

Aik one, who bv repeated reftraints hath fubdued his na¬ 
tural rage, how he likes the change, and he will tell you ’tis 
no lefs happy than the cafe of a broken impolihume after the 
painful gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

Ga'thek. n.j. [from the verb.] Pucker; cloth drawn toge¬ 
ther in wrinkles. 

Give laws for pantaloons. 

The length of breeches, ami the fathers, 

Part cannons, pernwigs and feathers., Hudibras, p. i. 

Ga'therer. n f. [from gather ] 

1. One that gathers; one that collects; a collr&or. 

I' will Ipend this preface about thofe from whom I have ga¬ 
thered my knowledge; fori am but a ga'herer and difpofer of 
other mens (luff. Wottons Preface to Elem. of Architecture. 

2. One that gets'in a crop of any kind. 

I was a herdman and a gatherer of fycamore-fruit. Amos vii. 

Nor in that land 

Do poifonous herbs dece ive the gatherer’s hand. May s Virg. 

Gathering, n. f. [from gather.] Collection of charitable 
contributions. 

Let every one lay by him in ftore, that there be no gather¬ 
ings when I come. * Cor. xvi. 2. 

Ga'tten-tree. See Cornelian-cherry, of which it is 
a fpecies. 

GAUDE n.f. [The etymology of this word is uncertain: 
Skinner imagines it may come from gaude, French, a yellow 
flower, yellow being the molt gaudy colour. Junius , accord¬ 
ing to his cuftom, talks of iys.F& ; and Mr. Lye finds gaude , 
in l o'/glafs, to fignify deceit or fraud, from givaudio, Wefth, 
to cheat. It feems to me moft eafily deducible from gaudium , 
Latin, joy ; the caufe of joy; a token of joy : thence aptly 
applied to any thing that gives or exprefl’es pleafurc. In Scot¬ 
land this word is dill letained, both as a thowybawble, and 
the perfon fooled, it is alfo retained in Scotland to denote a 
yellow flower.] An ornament; a fine thing; any thing worn 
as a fign of joy. 

He ftole th’ impreffion of her fantafy, 

J ’ith bracelets of thy hair, rings, gaudes, conceits, 

nacks, trifles, nofcgays, fweetmeats. Shakefpeare. 

The fun is in the heav’n, and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleafurcs of the world. 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gaudes , 

.To give me audience. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

My love to Hcrmia 

Is melted as the fnow; feems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 

Which in my childhood I did doat upon. Shakefpeare. 
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Some bound for Guiney, golden fand to find, 

Bore all the gaudes the fimple natives wear; 

Some for the pride of TurkiQi courts defign’d, 

For folded turbants fineft holland bear. Dryd. Ann. Mirab 

ToGaudk v. a. [gaudeo, Latin.] To exult; to rejoice at 
any thing. 

Go to a goffip’s feaft, and gaude with me. 

After lo long grief fuch nativity. Shakefpeare. 

Ga'udi ry. n f [from gaude.] Finery ; ofttfntatious luxury 
of drefs. 

I he triumph was not pageants and g- u cry, but one of the 
wifeft and nooleft inttitu:ions that ever was. Bacon's EJfuys. 

Age, which is but one remove front death, and fhould 
have nothing about us but what looks like a decent preparation 
for it, fcarce ever appears, of late, but in the high mode, the 
flaunting garb, and utmoft gandery of youth, with deaths as 
ridiculoufly, and as much in the fafhion, as the perfon that 
wears them is ufually grown out of it. South's Sermons. 

A plain fuit, fince we can make but one, 

Is better than to be by tarnifli’d gaud'iy known. Dryden. 

Ga'udilv. adv. [from gaudy] Showily. 

Gai 1 i.nf.ss. n.f [from gaudy.] Showinefs; tinfel aprearancc. 

Ga'udy. adj. [from ga 'de ] Showy; fplcndid; pompous; 
oftcntatioullv fine. 

Coftly thy habit as thy purfe can buy. 

But not exprclt in fancy; tieh, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shakefp Hamlet. 

Fancies fond with gaudy fhapes polficls. 

As thick and numberlels 

As the gay motes that people the fun-beams. Mi’ten. 

A mart who walks directly to his journey’s end, will arrive 
thither much fooncr than him who winders afide to gaze at 
every thing, or to gather tvery gaudy flower. IF.its. 

A goldfinch there I law, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp’d from lide to fide. Dr dm. 

The bavarian duke his brigades lead?, 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Phillips. 

Ga'udy. n.J. [gauditan, Latin.] A feaft ; a feftival; a day 
of plenty. 

He may furely be content with a faft to-day, that is fure of 
a gaudy tr -morrow. Lhcyne. 

Gave. The preterite of give. 

Thou can’ft not every day give me thy heart; 

If thou can’ft give it, then thou never gav'Jl it: 

Love rs riddles are, that though thy heart depart. 

It ftavs at home, and thou with lofing fav’ft it. Donne. 

Ga'vel. n.f. A provincial word for ground. 

Let it lie upon the ground or gavel eight or ten days. Ma t. 

Ga'veikind. n.f. [Inlaw.] A cuftom whereby the lands of 
the father arc equally divided at his death amongft all his ferns, 
or the land of the brother equally divided among the brother?, 
if he have no iftueof his own. This cuftom is of force in 
divers places of England, hut efpeciallv in Kent. Cowel. 

Among other VVelfh cuftoms he abolifhed that of gave hind, 
whereby the heirs female were utterly excluded, and the 
baftards did inherit as well as the legitimate, which is the 
very Iriih gavel/ ind. Dtivies on Ireland. 

To GAUGE, v. a. [gauge, jauge, a meafuring rod, French. It 
is pronounced gage.] 

1. To meafure with refpcift to the contents of a vtflel. 

2. To meafure with regard to any proportion. 

The vanes nicely gau ed on each fide, broad on one fice, 
and narrow on the other, both which minifter to the pro- 
gieflive motion of the bird. Derham's Phyfico -7 Foley. 

There is nothin? more perfeflly admirable in itfelf than that 
artful manner in Homer’s battles of L.kmg meafure or r aging 
his heroes by each other, and thereby elevating the chamber 
of one petfon by the oppefition or it to finite ether he is made 
to excel. Pope’s E£dy cn Homer's l.attls. 

Gauge, n.f. [from the verb ] A meafure; a ftandard. 

This plate mull be a gage to file your worm and groove to 
equal breadth by. Mixon's Mesh. Exer. 

If money were to be hired, as land is, or to be had frera 
the owner himlell, it might then be had at the market rate, 
which would be a conftant gauge of your trade and wealth. Loc. 

Timothy propofed to his miflrefs, that fltelhould entertain 
no fervant that was above four foot (even inches high; ar.d lor 
that purpofe had prepared a gage, by which they were to be 
meafured. Arbuthnot’s Hiftdry of John hull 

Gau'? er. n.f. [from gauge.] One whofe bufinels is to mea¬ 
fure vcfl’els or quantities 

Thofe earls and dukes have, from the beginning, been pri¬ 
vileged with rovai jurifdiclion; and, to this end, appointed 
their fpecial officer 4 , as (heriff, admiral, gauger , and cfchtauir. 

( areui's Survey of C r> teal. 

GAUNT, adj. [As if gctuanl, from jejanian, to lellcn, SaxoH.] 
Thin; (lender; lean; meagre. 

Oh, how that name befits my compofition! 

Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old: 

Within me grief hath kept^a tedious faft ; 

And who abilains from meat that is not gaunt ? 

For 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English La: 
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For deeping England long time have I watch’d ; 

Wan hing breeds leannefs, leannefs is all gaunt : 

Th c plc-afure that fomc fathers feed upon, 
h my Ifridl faft ; I mean my childrens looks; 

And therein fading, thou haft made me gaunt : 

( aunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whole hollow womb inherits nought but bones. Sh. R. If. 

Two maftiffs, gaunt and grim, her flight purfu’d. 

And oft their fatten'd fangs in blood cmcru’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Gauntly, adv. [from gaunt. J Leanly; flenderly; mca- 

Ga'unti.et. n.f. [gantelct, French.] An iron glove ufed for 
1 defence, and thrown down in challenges. It is fometimes 
in poetry ufed for the cc/lus, or boxing glove. 

A fcaly gauntlet now, with joints of Itcel, 

Mult glove this hand. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Feel but the difference, foft and rough ; 

This a gauntlet, that a muff Cieaveland. 

Some (hall in fwiftnefs for the goal contend. 

And others try the twanging bow to bend ; 

The ftrong with iron gauntlets arm’d (hall (land. 

Oppos’d in combat, on the yellow fand Dryd. Virg. /Eu. 

Who naked wreftled bell, befmear’d with oil; 

Or who with gauniets gave or took the foil. Dryd. Fables. 

The funeral of fome valiant knight 
May give this tiling its proper light: 

View his two gauntlets ; t'nefe declare 
That both his hands were us’d to war. Prior. 

So to repel the Vandals of the ftage, 

' Our vet’ran bard refumes his tragick rage ; 

He throws the gauntlet Otway us’d to wield. 

And calls for Englilhmen to judge the field. Southern. 
Ga’vot. n. f [ gavotte , French.J A kind of dance. 

The difpofition in a fiddle to play tunes in preludes, fara- 
bands, jigs and gavots , are real qualities in the inftrument. 

Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 
Gauze, n.f. A kind of thin tranfiparent filk. 

Silken cloaths were ufed by the ladies; and it feems they 
were thin, like gauze. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Brocadoes and damafks, and tabbies and gauzes , 

Arc lately brought over. Swift. 

Gawk. n.f. [ jeac, Saxon.] 

1. A cuckow. 

2. A foolifh fellow. In both fenfes it is retained in Scotland. 
Gawn. n. f. [corrupted for gallon.] A fmall tub, or lading 

vcffel. 

Ga'wntree. n.f. [Scottifh. ] A wooden frame on which 
bcer-ca(ks are fet when tunned. 

GAY. adj. [£<?y, French ] 

1. Airy; chearful; merry; frolick. 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play; 

Belinda fmil’d, and all the world was gay. Pope. 

Ev’n rival wits did Voiture’s fate deplore. 

And the gay mourn’d, who never mourn’d before. Pope. 
7 . Fine; (howy. 

A virgin that loves to go gay. Bar. vi. 9. 

Gay. n.f. [from the adjective.] An ornament; an embel- 
lifhmcnt. 

Morofie and tintraclable fpirits look upon precepts in em¬ 
blem, as they do upon gays and pictures, the fooleries of fo 
many old wives talcs. ‘ L’Ejlrange. 

Ga , etv. n f. [ gayetc, French, from gay.] 

1 Chearfulnefs; airinefs; merriment. 

2. Ads of juvenile pleafure. 

And from thofe gaycties our youth requires 
1 o exercifc their minds, our age retires. Denham 

3. r mery ; (how. 

()ur and our gilt are all befmirch’d, 

W ith rainy marching in the painful field. Shake/b. H V 
Gamy. adv. Merrily; chearfully ; fliowily. 

Ga’yness. n.f. [from gay.] Gayety; finery. Not much in 

1 °T ^ Z f'. or rather jej-ean, to fee. Sax.] 

° lnt * nt, y a " d «arn«ftly; to look with eagernefs. 
t l ,5 . ^ 1,1 u ' u tbcre ? King Henry’s diadem 
Inchasd with all the honours of the world: 

If fo, gaze on. 

Fr 


u r „ „ Shakefpeare's Henry IV. ». ii 

r ioni fome (he caft her modeft eyes below; ‘ 

At lome her gazing glances roving flew. Fairfax , b. iv 

« ' b y thofe draws ,h« 

»• n tent regard; look of eagernefs or wonder; fixed look. 
Being light ned with her beauty’s beam, 
n thereby fill’d with happy influence, 

"(ted up above the worldis gaze. 

<Ging with angels her immortal praife. Stun Per 

Do but note a wild and wanton herd, P J 

any air of mufick touch their ears. 
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You (hall perceive them make a mutual fland, 

Their lavage eyes turn’d to a moiled gaze, 

By the fweet power of mufick. Shakefp. Merch of Venue. 
Not a month 

’Fore your queen dy’d, (he was more worth fitch gazes 
Than what you look on now. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
With fecret gaze. 

Or open admiration, him behold. 

On whom the great Creator hath bellow’d 
Worlds. Milton's Paradife Loji, b. iir. 

Pindar is a dark writer, wants connexion as to our under- 
ftnnding, (bars out of fight, and leaves his readers at a 
gaze. Dryden’s Preface to Ovid. 

After having flood at gaze before this gate, hfc difeovered 
an infeription. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 27. 

2. The object gazed on. 

1 mutt die 

Betray’d, enptiv’d, and both my eyes put out; 

Made of my enemies the (corn and , aze ; 

To grind in brazen fetters, under talk. 

With my hcav’n-gifted lfrength. Milton’s Agoni/lts. 

Gaze-, n.f. [from gaze.] He that gazes; one that looks 
intently with eagernefs or admiration. 

In her cheeks the vermii red did (hew, 

Like rofes in a bed of lilies (hed; 

The which arr.brofial odours from them threw. 

And gazers fenle with double pleafure fed Fairy Shseen. 
111 (lay more gazers than the bafilifk. Shakejp. Hen. VI. 
Come, bafilifk, 

And kill the innocent gazer with thy fight. Shat. Hen. VI. 

Bright as the (tin, her eyes the gaz rs ftrike; 

And, like the fun, they fliine on all alike. Pope. 

His learned ideas give him a tranfeendent delight; and yet, 
at the fame time, dilcover the blemilhes which the common 
_ gr.zcr never obferved P otts's Logick. 

Ga'zeeul. adj. [gaze and full.] Looking i: tently. 

The brightnefs of her beauty clear. 

The ravilht hearts of gazefn. men might rear 
t T o admiration of that heavenly light. Spenfer on Beauty . 

Gaze hound, n.f. [gaze and hound ; cams agajaus, S tinner .2 
A hound that purfues not by the feent, but by the eye. 

See’ft thou the gazehourd! how with glance fevere 
; From the clofc herd he marks the deftm’d deer! Tickell. 
GA'ZEllE. n.f [gaze/ a i a Venetian halfpenny, the price 
of a new? paper, of which the firft was publiil ed at Venice-] 
A paper of news; a paper of publick intelligence. It is ac¬ 
cented indifferently cn tne firft or laft fyllable. 

And fometime.? when the lofs is fmall. 

And danger great, they challenge all; 

Print new additions to their feats. 

And emendations in gazettes. Hudibras, p. in. cant. i. 
An Englifh gentleman, without geography, cannot well 
underftand agazttc. Locke 

’ ,° ne cannot hear a name mentioned in it that does not 
brmg to mind a piece of a gazette. AuHfv's Guardian. 

All, all but truth, falls dead-bom from theprefs; 

Like the laft ga .ette, or the laft addrefs. /W 

Gazette'er. n.f. [from gazette ] r ‘ 

1. A writer of news 

2. It was lately a term of the utmoft infamy, beinir ufuallv ap¬ 
plied to wretches who were hired to vindicate the court. 

Satire is no more : I feel it die: 

No gazetteer more innocent than I Pote 

”***! A « 

1 hefe things are offences to us, by making us gazing.flocks 
P ^ and objefh of their fcorn and dcrifion & R ay . 

[tr , cnch ^ In fortifi cation, pieces of frelh earth 
an«r h2f Wlt F \ CU t i0 f ° r , m ° f 2 WCll t' c ’ ab «ut a foot long 
ofgalleries °° C th ‘ Ck ’ C ° mC P ara P cts and the trafverfes 

Gear, n.f [ 5 y n .an, to cloath ; 5 ea,-ne, furniture, Saxon/}™*' 
t. Furniture; accoutrements; drefs; habit; ornaments. 

Wtf y k r f '? , her L moft g° r gcous year. Fairy Queen. 
When he found her bound, ftr.pt from her gear, < 

Anil vile tormenters ready law in place. 

He broke through. Fai fn* /, ;■ a 

"iiri , tatjax, b. n. Jtan. 27. 

When once her eye 

H«h met the virtue of this magickduft, 

1 (hall appear feme harmiefs vilfairer. 

Whom thri ft keeps up about his country gear. 

I fancy every body obferves me as I walk the ftreet and 
long to be tn mv old plain gear again Additon. r ’v 
To fee fome radiant nymph^ppear J “ ' 

In all her glitt’ring birthdays, 

V ou think fome goddefs from the (kv 

Uefcended, ready cut and drv. „ 

2. The traces by which horfes or oxen draw. 

Apc.Ho s fp.tc Pallas difeern’d, and flew to Tydeus’ fon • 

H,sftou ;srgr , ;vun nd his horfe made ^ 

At kiug Eumelus, brake his gears. Chapman's Iliads. 
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The frauds he learn’d in his fanatick years 
Made him uneafy in his lawful gears. Dryden. 

3. Stuff. Hanmer. 

If fortune be a woman, fhe is a good wench for this 
gear. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

4. [In Scotland.] Goods or riches: as, he has gear enough. 
Ge'ason. adj. [A word which I find only in Spenfer. ] Won¬ 
derful. 

It to Leeches feemed ftrange and geafon. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Geat. n.f. [corrupted from jett.] The hole through which 
the metal runs into the mold. Mo:<on’s Mech. Excr. 

Geck. n.f. [ £eac, acuckow; geek, German, a fool} gawk, 
Scottifh. j A bubble eafily impofed upon. Hanmer. 

Why did you fuffer Jachimo to taint his noble heart and 
brain with ncedlefs jealoufy, and to become the^rzi and fcorn 
o’ th’ other’s villany ? Shakefpeare’s Cytnleline. 

Why have you fuffer’d me to be imprifon’d, 

And made the moil notorious geek and gull 
That e’er invention plaid on ? Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To Geck. v. a. [from the noun.] To cheat; to trick. 

Gee. A term ufed by waggoners to their horfes when they 
would have them go fafter. 

Geese. The plural of goofe. 

Ge'l able. adj. [from gelu, Latin.] What may be congealed 
or concreted into a gelly. 

Ge'latine. ) adj. [gelatus, Latin.] Formed into a gelly; 
Gela'tinous. J vifeous; ftiff and cohefive. 

That pellucid gelatinous fubftance is an excrement caft off 
from the fhoals of fifh that inhabit the main. Woodward. 

You (hall always fee their eggs laid carefully up in that 
fpermatick gelatine matter, in which they are repofited. Derh. 
To GELD. v. a. preter. gelded or gelt ; part, pad' gelded or gelt. 

[ gelten, German.] 

1. To caftrate ; to deprive of the power of generation. 

Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb as foon as they fall. Tuffer. 
Lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it 
an eunuch. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

2. To deprive of anyeflential part. 

He bears his courfe, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other fide. 

Gelding th’ oppos’d continent as much 

As on the other fide it takes from you. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

3. To deprive of any thing immodeft, or liable to obje&ion. 

They were diligent enough to make fure work, and to geld 
it fo clearly in fome places that they took away the very man¬ 
hood of it. Dryden s Preface to Cleomenes. 

Ge'lder. n.f. [from geld.] One that performs the aft of 
caftration. 

Geld later with gelders, as many one do. 

And look of a dozen to geld away two. Tuff. Husbandry. 

No fow gelder did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry’d reform. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
Ge'lder-rose. n.J. [ I fuppofe brought from Guelder/and.] 
The leaves aie like thofe of the maple-tree: the floWbrs 
confift of one leaf, which expands in a circular rofe form, 
and is divided at the top into five parts: thefe are colledled in 
form of an umbel, the largeft of which grow on the outfide, 
and are barren; but thofe in the middle are fruitful, producing 
red berries, in each of which is contained one flat heart- 
{haped feed. 

The fpecies are three. If the foil be moift, this plant 
affords a very agreeable profpedl, both in the feafon when it 
is in flower, and alfo in the Autumn, when the fruit is ripe, 
which generally grows in large clufters, and is of a beautiful 
colour. Miller. 

The gelder-rofe is incrcafed by fuckers and cuttings. Mart. 
Ge'lding. n.f. [from geld.] Any animal caftrated, particu¬ 
larly an horfe. 

Though naturally there be more males of horres, bulls or 
rams than females; yet artificially, that is, by making geld¬ 
ings, oxen and weathers, there are fewer. Graa*/. 

The lord lieutenant may chufc out one of the beft horfes, 
and two of the beft geldings ; for which {hall be paid one hun¬ 
dred pounds for the horfe, and fifty pounds a-piece for the 
geldings. r Te ’"P l ‘- 

GE'LID. adj. [ gelidus , Latin.] Extremely cold. 

From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous’d. 

They flounce. Thomfon s Spring. 

Geli'dity. n.f. [from gelid.] Extreme cold. Via. 

Ge'lidness. 11. f. !from gelid. 1 Extreme cold. 


GEN 

Gelt. n.f. [from geld.] A caftrated animal; gelding. 

1 he fpayed gelt, they efteem the moft profitable Mortimer 
Gelt, n.f [corrupted for the fake of rhyme from-///.l Tin’ 
fel; gilt furface. 0 J 

1 won her with a girdle of gelt, 

Emboft with bugle about the belt. Spenfer s Paft orals 

Gelt. The participle paflive of geld. 

fr ct the othe « be gelt for oxen. Mortimer’s Husbandry 
GEM. n. f. [ gemma , Latin.] 

•. A jewel; a precious ftone of whatever kind. 

Love his fancy drew; 

And fo to take the gem Urania fought. Sidney 

1 faw his bleeding rings. 

Their precious gems now loft, became his guide, 

Led him, begg’d for him, fav’d him from defpair. Shakefp. 
It will feem a hard matter to fliadow a gem, or well pointed 
diamond, that hath many fides, and to give the luflrc where 
« ought. Peacham n Drawing. 

Stones of fmall worth may lie unfeen by day; 

But night itfelf does the rich gem betray. ' Cowley. 

The bafis of all gems is, when pure, wholly diaphanous^ 
and cither cryftal or an adamantine matter; but we find the 
diaphaneity of this matter changed, by means of a fine metal- 
lick matter. ' Woodward. 

2. The firft bud. 

From the joints of thy prolifick ftem 
A fwelling knot is raifed, call’d a gem ; 

Whence, in fnort fpace, itfelf the clufter {hows. Denham: 
Embolden’d out they come. 

And fwell the gems, and burft the narrow room. Dryden. 

The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds, before the gems exert 
1 heir feeble heads. PbiHipi. 

To adorn, as with jewels or 


To put forth the firft 


iness. ». 7 .’[from>W.] Extreme cold. Ditl. 2. A lex. . . . 

Ge'lly n f. T selatus, Latin. ] Any vifeous body ; vifci- 3. [In grammar.] A denomination given to nouns, fromtneir 
dity ; glue; gluey fubftance. beingjoined with an adjeaiye in this or that termination.^ 

7 My beft blood turn Cubitus, fometimes cubitum in the neutral gender, fpf'j 


To Gem. v.a. [gemma, Latin.] 
buds. 

To Gem. v.n. [ gemmo, Latin.] 
buds. 

Laft rofe, in dance, the {lately trees, and fpread 

Their branches; hung with copious fruit; or gemm’d 

Their blofloms. Milton’s Par adife Lojl, b. vii. 

Geme'lliparous. adj. [geme/li and pario, Latin.] Bearing 
twins. DiH. 

To GE'MINATE. v.a. [ gemino, Latin.] To double. Did. 

Gemina'tion. n.f. [from geminate ] Repetition; redupli¬ 
cation. 

Be not afraid of them that kill the body: fear him, which, 
after he hath killed, hath power to caft into hell; yea, I fay 
unto you, a gemination, which the prefent controverfy (hews 
not to have been caufelefs, fear him. Boyle. 

Ge'miny. n.f. [ gemini, Latin.] Twins; a pair; a brace; a 
couple. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couch-fellow, Nim; or elfe you had looked 
through tbe grate, like a geminy of baboons. Slu.keji.eau. 

A geminy of afles fplit, would make juft four of you. Csr.gr. 

Ge'mjnous. adj. [geminus, Latin.] Double. 

Chriftians have baptized thefe geminous births, and double 
connafcencies, with feveral names, as conceiving in them a 
diftindtion of fouls. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Ge'mmary. adj. [froiji gem.] Pertaining to gems or jewels. 

The principle and gemmary affection is its tranflucency: as 
for irradiancy, which is found in many gems, it is not difeo- 
verable in this. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 2. 

Ge'mmeous. adj. [ gemmeus , Latin.] 

1. Tending to gems. 

Sometimes we find them in the gemrr.esus matter itfelf. IVtodw. 

2. Refembling gems. 

Gemmo'sity. n.f. [ from gem. ] The quality of being a 
jewel. / Did. 

Ge'mote. n.f. The court of tne hundred. Obfolete. 

Ge'nder. n.f. [ genus, Latin; gendre, French.] 

1. A kind ; a fort. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners; fo that if we will fupply it with one gentler of 
herbs, or diftradt it with many, the power and corrigible au¬ 
thority of this lies in our will. Shakefpcards Othello. 

The other motive. 

Why to a publick court I might not go, 

Is the great love the general gender bear me. Shak. Hamid- 

2. A fex. 


To an infeaed gelly. Shakefpeare's Winter’s Tale. 

The tapers of the gods, 

The fun and moon, became like waxen globes. 

The fhooting ftars end all in purple gellies. 

And chaos is”at hand. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 

The white of an egg will coagulate by a moderate heat, 
and the hardeft of animal folids are refolvable again into 

Arbatlmot on Aliments. 


the lower part of the arm on which we lean. Arbuthmt. 

Ulyfles fpeaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately changes th e 
words into the mafculine gender. Notes on thcOdypJ- 

To Ge'nder. v. a. \engendrer , French.] 

1. To beget. 

2. To produce; tocaufe. 

Foolifh and unlearned queftions avoid, knowing that they 
do gender ftrife. 2 Tim. ii- 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 


To Ge'nder. V.n. To copulate; to breed. 

A ciftern for foul toads 

To gender in. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Thou {halt not let thy cattle gender with a diverfe kind. 

Lev. xix. 19. 

Genealogical, adj. [from genealogy.] Pertaining to defeents 
or families; pertaining to the hiftory of the fucceffions of 
houfes. 

Genealogist, n.f. [ysvtxXoyiugenealogijle, French.] He 
who traces defeents. 

GENEA'LOGY. n.f. [ytvt* and Aoy&.] Hiftory of the 
fucceffion of families; enumeration of defeent in order of 
fucceflion; a pedigree. 

The ancients ranged chaos into feveral regions; and in that 
order fucceflively rifing one from another, as if it was a pedi¬ 
gree or genealogy. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Ge'nerable. adj. [from genera, Latin.] That may be pro¬ 
duced or begotten. 

GE NERAL, adj. [ general, French; generalis, Latin.] 

1. Comprehending many fpecies or individuals; not fpecial; 
not particular. 

To conclude from particulars to generals is a falfe way of 
arguing. Notes to Pope's Odyffey. 

2. Lax in fignification; not reftrained to any fpecial or particu¬ 
lar import. 

Where the author fpeaks more ftridlly and particularly on 
any theme, it will explain the more loofe and general ex- 
preffions. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Not reftrained by narrow or diftindtive limitations. 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, confidered there as 
feparated from time and place, and fo capable to reprefent 
any particular being that is conformable to it. Locke. 

4. Relating to a whole clafs or body of men, or a whole kind 
of any being. 

They, becaufe fome have been admitted without trial, 
make that fault general which is particular. Whitgifte. 

5. Publick; comprifing the whole. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 

’Till he dilburs’d, at Saint Colmeflcill ifle, 

Ten thoufand dollars to our gen'rat ufe. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Nor fail’d they to exprefs how much they prais’d. 

That for the general fafety he defpis’d 

His own. Milton’s Par adife Lojl, b. ii. 

6. Not diredted to any fingle object. 

If the fame thing be peculiarly evil, that general averfion 
will be turned into a particular hatred againft it. Spratt. 

7. Extenfive, though not univerfal. 

8. Common; ufual. 

I’ve been bold, 

For that I knew it the moft general way. Shakefp. Timon. 

9. General is appended to feveral offices: as, Attorney General, 
Solicitor General, Vicar General. 

Ge'neral. n.f. 

1. The whole; the totality; the main, without infilling on 
particulars. 

That which makes an adlion fit to be commanded or for¬ 
bidden, can be nothing elfe, in general, but its tendency to 
promote or hinder the attainment of fome end. Norris. 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and fo fpreads itfelf 
by degrees to generals. Luke. 

I have confidered Milton’s Paradife Loft in the fable, the 
chara£ters, the fentiments, and the language; and have {hewn 
that he excels, in general, under each of thefe heads. Addifon 

2. 7 he publick; the intereft of the whole. Not in ufe. 

Neither my place, nor aught I heard of bufinefs. 

Hath raifed me from my bed; nor doth the general 
Fake hold on me; for my particular grief 
Ingluts and fwallows other forrows. Shak fpeare’s Othello. 

3. i hc vulgar. Not in ufe. 

The play, I remember, pleafed not the million; ’twas ca- 
viare to the general : but it was, as I received it, and others, 
whofe judgment in fuch matters cried in the top of mine, an 

a Trl / P t ay i o u 1 Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

4 - [C jeneral, hr.] One that has the command over an army. 

A general is one that hath power to command an army. Loc. 

I he generals on the enemy’s fide are inferior to feveral that 
once commanded the f rench armies. Addifon on the War. 

I he war s whole art each private foldier knows, 

And with a gen'ral’s love of conqueft glows. Addifon 

G The R f AL ’ lirW* F ' Cnch ’ from 3 

than office ™ 6 COmm,Ulder - h is often rather a title of honour 
prince™™ 11110 " ° f gm W m was like wife given to the 

the P famc C cog ad ^ namC ° f great; ^ Afoxander?of 

Generally TTr 0 ' 1 ’ w . as ^#7 of Greece. Brown. 

2 j l„ (i c f [s enera l ,te > French, from general.] 

or plrSuta. 8 8 ’ * he ’ ualit >' ° f including fpecies 

ooriofity of man’s wit doth with peril wade 
teher in thefts,eh of things than were convenient? the7ame 


fering themfelves, arc apparent to men of the wcakeft con¬ 
ceit. Hooker, b. i. f. 6. 

Thefe certificates do only in the generality mention the par¬ 
ties contumacies and difobedience. Aylijfe's Pa> ergon. 

2. The main body; the bulk; the common mafs. 

There is a great neceffity, though not apparent, as not 
extending to the generality, but refting upon private heads. 

Raleigh’s EJfays. 

By his own principles he excludes from falvation the gene¬ 
ra ity of his own church; that is, all that do not believe upon 
his grounds. Tilhtfsn, Sermon 1. 

7 "he generality of the Englifh have fuch a favourable opi¬ 
nion of treafon, nothing can cure them. Addifon's Freeholder. 

They publifh their ill-natured difeoveries with a fecret pride, 
and applaud themfelves for the Angularity of their judgment, 
which has found a flaw in what the generality of mankind ad¬ 
mires. _ Addifon’s Spectator. 

Such treatment has its effedt among the generality of thofe 
whofe hands it fails into. Addifon's Spectator. 

7 he wifeft were diltradled with doubts, while the generality 
wandered without any ruler. Rogers, Sermon 3. 

Ge'nerally. adv. [from general.] 

1. In general; without fpecification or exception. 

I am not a woman to be touch’d with fo many giddy fancies 
as he hath generally taxed their whole fex withal. Shakefpeare. 

Generally we would not have thofe that read this work of 
SylvaSylvarum, account it ftrange that we have fet down par¬ 
ticulars untried. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

2. Extenfively, though not univerfally. 

3. Commonly; frequently. 

4. In the main ; without minute detail; in the whole taken to¬ 
gether. 

Generally fpeaking, they live very quietly. Addif. Guardian. 
Generallyi peaking, they have been gaining ever fince, though 
with frequent interruptions. Swift. 

Ge'neralness. n.f. [from general.] Wide extent, though 
fhort of univcrfality; frequency ; commonnefs. 

They had with a general confent, rather fpringing by the 
generalnefs of the caufe than of any artificial practice, fet 
themfelves in arms. Sidney. 

Ge'neralty. n.f. [from general.] The whole; the to¬ 
tality. 

The municipal laws of this kingdom are of a vaft extent, 
and include in their generally all thofe feveral laws which are 
allowed as the rule of jufticc and judicial proceedings. Hale. 

Ge'nerant. n.f. [ generous , Latin.] The begetting or pro- 
dudlive power. 

Some believe that the foul is made by God, fome by angels, 
and fome by the generant: whether it be immediately created 
or traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the later 

G/anv Scepf. c. 4: 

In fuch pretended generations the generant or active prin¬ 
ciple is fuppofed to be the fun, which, being an inanimate 
body, cannot adt otherwife than by his heat. Ray on theCreat. 

To GE'NERATE. v.a. [genera, Latin.] 

1. To beget; to propagate. 

Thofe creatures which being wild generate feldom, being 
tame, generate often. Bacon’s Natural Hilary. 

2. 10 caufe; to produce. 

God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteoufly 
The waters generated by their kinds. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Or find fome other way to generate J J 

Mankind. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 1 . 894 

hounds af e generated where there is no air at all. Bacon 
\\ hatever generates a quantity of good chyle, muft likc- 
wife generate milk Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

Generation, n.f [generation, French, from generate.] 

1. 1 he act of begetting or producing. 

Seals make excellent impreffions; and fo it may be thought 
of founds in their firft generation: but then the dilation of 
them, without any new fealing, {hews they cannot be im- 
preffions Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

He longer will delay, to hear thee tell 7 

His generation, and the rifing birth 
2 f " at , Ure . from the unappare.it deep. Mi/ton’s Paradife Lofl 
If we deduce the feveral races of mankind in the foveral 

numbf r ,d we m«ft imagine the firft 

numbers of them, who in any place agree upon any civil con 

reprefent* *°' ^ f ° m3ny hcads ° f families whom they 

2. A family; a race. Temple. 

, r t Y’are a dog. 

y mother’, of my S a, ra n „.. that's Ihc, if I be a 

3. Progeny, offspring. Tim.,, ,f Mm. 

The barb’rous Scythian, 

Or he that makes his generation mclles, 

I o gorge h.s appetite, {hall to my bofom 

Be a, well neighbour'd. Sh^arC, King Uor. 
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4. A fingle fucceffion; one gradation in the fcale of genealogical 
defeent. 

This generation lha.ll not pafs ’till all thefe things be ful¬ 
filled. Mat. xxiv. 34. 

In the fourth generation they (hall come hither again. Gen. 

A marvellous number were excited to the conqueft of Pa- 
leftine, which with lingular virtue they performed, and held 
that kingdom fomc few generations. Raleigh’s E-fjetys. 

An age. 

By fome of the ancients a generation was fixed at an hun¬ 
dred years; by others at an hundred and ten ; by others at 
thirty-three, thirty, thirty-five, and twenty: but it is re¬ 
marked, that the continuance of generations is fo much longer 
as they come nearer to the more ancient times. Calmet. 

Every where throughout all generations and ages of _the 
Chriftian world, no church ever perceived the word of God 
to be againft it. Hooker. 

Generative, adj. [geueratif, French, from genera, Latin.] 


1. Having the power of propagation. 

He gave to all, that have life, a power genet ative, thereby 
to continue their fpecies and kinds. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

In grains and kernels the greateft part is but the nutriment 
of that generative particle, fo difproportionable unto it. Brown. 

2. Prolifick; having the power of production; fruitful. 

If there hath been fuch a gradual diminution of the gene¬ 
rative faculty upon the earth, why was there not the like 
decay in the production of vegetables? Bentley's Sermons. 
Generator, n.f. [from genero, Latin.] The power which 
begets, caufes, or produces. 

Imagination aflimilates the idea of the generator into the 
reality in the thing engendered. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

GENE’RICAL. )adj. [ generique , French, from genus, Latin.] 
GENE'RICK. S That which comprehends the genus, or 
dillinguifhes from another genus, but does not dillinguifh the 
fpecies. 

The word confumption being applicable to a proper, and 
improper to a true and baftard comfumption, requires a .geue- 
r/Vtf/defeription quadrate to both. Htuvey on Consumptions. 

Though wine differs from other liquids, in that it is the 
juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but a general or generick 
difference; for it does not diflinguilh wine from cyder or 
perry : the fpecifick difference of wine, therefore, is its pref- 
, furefrom the grape. Watts s LogJck. 

Gene'rically. adv. [from gencrik.] With regard to the 
genus, though not the fpecies. 

T hefe have all the effential charatfers of fea-lhclls, and 
(hew that they are of the very fame fpecifick gravity with 

-a » • • .1 r .•_//.. 1:1/nnAan/sr/1 


thofe to which" they are fo generically allied. Woodward. 

GeneRO'sitv. n.f. [ generofttc , French; generofitas , Latin.] 

i- r 1 _ ’.. 


The quality of being’generous; magnanimity; liberality. 
Can he be better Drincinled in the grounds c 


Can he be better principled in the grounds of true virtue 
and gentrofity than his young tutor is? Locke on Education. 

It would not have been your gentrofity , to have palled 
by fuch a fault as this. Locke. 

GE'NEROUS. adj. [ generofus , hzW,genereux, brench.J 

1. Not of mean birth ; of good extraction. 

2. Noble of mind ; magnanimous; open of heart. 

His gen'1 ous fpoufc, Theano, heav’nly fair, 

Nurs’d the young flranger. Pope. 

3. Liberal; munificc t. 

4. Strong; vigorous. 

Having in a digeflive furnace drawn off the ardent fpint 
from fome good fack, the phlegm, even in tNagenyms wine, 
was copious. e " 

Generously, adv. [from generous.'] 

1. Not meanlv with regard to birth. 

2. Magnaniinoufly; nobly. 

When all the g«ds our ruin have foretold. 

Yet generoujiy he does his arms withold. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

3. Liberally ; munificently. 


2. Ldueraiiv ; munmumij. .. , , . 

Gen'ijrousnf.ss. n.f. [ from genet ous. ] The quality of being 


^hTpoflible to conceive that the overflowing generoufnefs of 
the Divine Nature would create immortal beings with mean 
or envious principles? o.itr on in nefs. 

GE'NESIS. n.f. [yiwisi genefe, French.] Generation; the 
firft book or Moles, which treats of the production of the world. 

GE'NET. n.f. [French. The word originally fignified a horfe- 

man, and pcihaps a gentleman or knight.] A fmall fized 

well propoitioncd Spanifh horfe. 

You’ll have your nephews neigh to you; you II have 
courfers for toufins, and genets for germanes. SLai. Utbello. 

It is no m-.re likely that frogs fnould be engendered in the 
clouds than Spanifh genets be begotten by the wind. Kay. 
He fhe-.vs his ftatue too, where, plac d on hig,h, 

The renet underiu ath him feems to fly. Dryd. Juven. Sat. 
Genethl.'ac vl. adj. [ J Pertaining to nati¬ 

vities as calculated by aftronomers; lhcw.ng the configura- 

tl0 Thc *> “ 1 

thofe fooiilii aflrologcrs, and genetbtacal ephemenas. that ufe 
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culating nativities, or predicting the future events of life from 
the ftars predominant at the birth. 

Genethlia'tick.. n.f. [ ] He who calculates na¬ 

tivities. 

The truth of aftrological predictions is not to he referred 
to the conftellations : the genethliaticks conjecture by the dif- 
pofuion, temper, and complexion of the perfon. Drummond. 
Gene'va. it f. [ A corruption of genevre, French, a juniper- 
berry.] 

We ufed to keep a diftilled fpirituous water of juniper in 
the {hops; but the making of it became the bufinefs of the 
diftiller, who fold it under the name of g-neva. At prefent 
only a better kind is diftilled from the juniper-berry : what is 
commonly .fold is made with no better an ingredient than oil 
of turpentine, put into the ftill, with a little common fait, 
and die cparfefl fpirit they have, which is drawn off much 
below proqf flrength, and is confcquently a liquor that one 
would wonder any people could accuftom themfelves to drink 
with pleafure. Hilds shat. AJtdiee, 

GE'NIAL adj. [ genialis, Latin.] 

1. That which contributes to propagation. 

Higher of the genial bed by far, 

And with mvfterious reverence I deem. Milt. Par ad. Loft. 

Creator Vacuus, genial pow’rof love, 

The blifsof men below and gods above! Dryd.n’s Falles. 

2. That give? chearfuLnefs or fypports life. 

Nor th’ other light of life continue long. 

But yields to double darknefs nigh at hand; 

So much I feel my genial fpirits droop. Milton's Agoniflts. 

3. Natural; native. 

It chiefly pr.ceecdeth from natural incapacity, and genial in- 
difpofit ion. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

Ge'nially. adv. [from genial.] 

1. By genius ; naturally. 

Some men arc gey:ally difpofed to fome opinions, and natu¬ 
rally as averfe to others. Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 

2. Gayly; chearfully. 

GENICULA'TEp. adj. [ gtnicu/atus, Latin.] Knotted; 
jointed. 

A piece qf fome genicttlated plant, feeming to be part of a 
fu<»ar-cane- Woodward on Pojjtls. 

Genicula'tion. n.f. [ geniculatio, Latin. ] Knottinels; the 
quality in plants of having knots or joints. 

Ge'nio. n.f. [ genio, Italian ; genius , Latin.] A man of a par¬ 
ticular turn of mind. 

Some genio’s arc not capable of pure affection ; and a man 
is born with talents for it as much as for poetry, or any other 
fcicnce. Tatler, N°. 5F 

Ge'nita ls. n.f. [ genitalis , Eat.] Parts belonging to generation. 
Ham is conceived to be Jupiter, who was the vuungeft foil, 
who is Grid; to have cut olF the genitals of his father. Frown. 
G Uniting n.f. [A corruption of Janeton, French, fignifying 
fane or 'Janet, having been fo called in honour of feme laJy 
of that liatnc; and theScoitilh dialect calls them Janet apples, 
which is tiie fame with Janet:n: otherwile fuppofed to be cor¬ 
rupted from Jilting.]. An early apple gathered in June. 

In July come early pears and plumbs in fruit, genitings and 
cod!ins. Bacon, Ejjay i~ r 

Gf.'ni i ivf.. adj. [genitivus, Latin.] In grammar, the name 
of a cafe, which, among other relations, iignifics one begot¬ 
ten, as, the father of a fang, or one begetting, as Ion of a father. 
GE'NIUS. n.f [Latin ; genie, French.] 
r. The protecting or ruling power of men, places, or things. 
Thqre is none but he 
Whofebeing! do fear: and, under him, 

My genius is rqbujt d,; as it is faid 

Antony’s was by Caefar. Shakefpeare's Maditb. 

The genius and the mortal infirumer.fs 
Are then in council; and the {late of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, fefiers then. Shaktf Jul. Ctefar. 

And as I awake, Iweet mufick breathe. 

Sent by feme fpirit to mortals good. 

Or th’ unfeen get ius of the wood. Mtm- 

And the tame demon that Ihould guard my throne. 
Shrinks at a. genius greater than his own, Drjdtn. 

I o your giud genius lacrifice this day; 

Let common meats refpeClfully give way. Drydtn. 

2. A man endowed with fuperiour faculties. . , 

There is no. little wrrter of Pindarick who is not ment '°!jr 
as a prodigious genius. Jddijont 

3. Mental power or faculties. 

The Hate and order docs proclaim .. 

The genius of that royal dame. Wa ■ 

4 Difpofition of nature by which any one is qualified for lorn 
peculiar employment. , , _. r , 

A happv genius is the gift of nature. Dry den s Dujrem- 

Your majelty’s fagacity, and happy genius for natural ni ¬ 
ton’, i s a better preparation for enquiries of this kind than 
the dead learning of the fchools. Burnet's Theory , Preface- 
One fcicnce only will one genius fit; 

So vaft is art, fo narrow human wit Pope cn f rltu ’f‘ 
The Romans, though they had no great genius for traflc> 
yet were not entirely neglc&ful of it. Arbuthr.ot 
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gen 

t Nature; difpofition. 

5> Studious to pleafe thegemw of the times, _ 

With periods, points and tropes lie flurs his crimes. Dryd, 
Another genius and difpofition Improper for philofophical 
contemplations is not fo much from the narrownefs ot their 
’ fpirit and undemanding, as becaufe they will not take time 
toextend them. •/ ^Earth, Preface. 

He tames the genius of the ftubborn plain. Pope. 

Gent. adj. [gcr.t, old French] Elegant; feft; gentle; police. 

A word now difufed. .... 

Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage, 

Forewafted all: ’till Genuiflk gent 

Perfuaded him to ceafe. fairy ^tteen, h. 11. cant. to. 

She that was noble, wife, as fair and gent, 

Caft how {he might their harmlefs lives preferve. Fairfax, 
GENTE'EL. adj. [ pentH, French.] 

Polite; elegant in behavmur; civil. ... , . . 

He had a gentceler manner of binding the chains of this 
kingdom than moll of his predeceffors. Swift1 Gay, 

Their poets have no notion of genteel comedy, ami lull into 
the mod filthy double meanings when they have a mind ;o 
make their audience merry. Addifon s Rmar ns on Italy. 

2. Graceful in mien. 

Gen ; e' lly. adv. [from genteel] 

1. Elegantly; politely. • , f . 

Thofe that would be genteelly learned, need not purchare it 
at the dear rate of being atheifts. Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

After a long fatigue of eating and drinking, and babbling, 
he concludes the great work of dining gentc.lly. South, 

t. Gracefully ; handfomely. 

Gente'elness. n.f. [trom genteelf] 

1. Elegance; gracefulnefs; politenefs. 

He had a genius full of genteelnefs and fpirit, having nothing 
that was ungraceful in his poflures and drtffes. Dryd. Dufrefn. 

2 . Qualities, befitting a man of rank. 

Ge'ntian. n.f. [ entiane, French; gentiana. Latin.] Felwort 
or baldmony. 

The leaves grow by pairs oppofite to each other: the flower 
confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a cup beujg cut into four, 
five, or more fegments : it is fuccecded by a membranous oval 
fhaped fruit, ending in a {harp point, opening lengthwife into 
two parts, and containing many flat roundife feeds, bordered 
with a leafy rim. Miller. 

The root of the gentian is large and long, of a tolerably 
firm texture, and remarkably tough : it has a faintifh and 
fomewhat difagreeable fmcll, and an extremely bitter tafte. It 
is brought cheap from Germany. Hi Ts Mat. Medica. 

If it be fiftulous, and the orifice fmall, dilate it with gentian 
roots. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Gen riANF.'LLA. n.f. A kind of blue colour. 

GE'NTILE. n.f. [ gentilis, Latin.] 

1. One of an uncovenanted nation; one who knows not the 
true God. 

Tribulation and anguifh upon every foul that doeth evil, of 
the Jew firft, and alfo of the gentile. Rom. ii. z. 

Gentiles or infidels, in thofe actions, upon both the fpiritual 
and temporal good^ have been in one purluit conjoined. Bacon. 

2. A perfon of rank. Obfolete. 

Fine Bafil defircth it may be her lot 
To grow, as a gilliflower, trim in a pot; 

That ladies and gentiles , for whom ye do ferve, 

May help him as needeth, poor life to preferve. Tuffcr. 
GENlILE'SSE. n.f. [French.] Complaifance; civility. 

She with her wedding-cloaths undreffes 
Her compla fance and gentileffes. Hudihras, p. iii. cant, t. 
Gf.'ntiusm. n.f. [ gentilijme, French, from gentile .J Hca- 
thenifm; paganiftn. 

If invocation of faints had been introduced in the apoflo- 
lical times, it would have looked like the introducing of gen- 
tilfm again. Stilting fleet’s Drf. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

Gentili'tious. adj. [ gentilitins, Latin.] 

1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation. 

That an unfavory odour is gentilitious , or national unto the 
Jews, reafon or fenfe will not induce. Brown's Vu gar Err. 

2. Hereditary; entailed on a family. 

1 he common caufe of this diftemper is a particular and 
perhaps a gentilitious difpofition of body. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
Gentility. [gentilite, French, frorngentil , French; gen- 

til m, Latin.] 6 

Good extraction; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour ; gracefulnefs of mien; nicety of tafte. 

3. Gentry ; the dafs of perfons well born. 

Gavelkind muft needs, in the end, make a poor gentility. 

4 n , Davies on Ireland. 

4 - 1 aganifm ; hcathemfm. 

When people began to efpy the falfhood of oracles, where¬ 
upon all gentility was built, their hearts were utterly averted 
from it. 0..1 l 

GE'NTLE. adj. [ gentilis, Latin.] • v - /• 2. 

J. Wellborn; well defeended; ancient, though not noble. 

for b h Jft n r r i ,n L an , d killins of , the ^ and rich fatten, 
tor honefty fake broke open all prifons. Sidney. 


G E N 

Thefe are the ftudies wherein our noble and gentle youth 
ought to beftow their time. Milton on Education. 

Of gentle blood, part flied in honour s caufe. 

Each parent fprung. 

2, Soft; bland ; mild ; tame; meek; peaceable. 

I am one of thofe gentle ones that will ufe thedevilhimfelf 
with curtefy. Shakefpeare's T*elfth Night. 

Her voice was ever foft, 

Gentle and low ; an excellent thing in woman. Shaktjpeare. 

As gentle, and as jocund, as tojeft, , . . , - T 

Go I to fight. Sbakefpeare s Richard II. 

A virtuous and a good man, reverend in converfation, and 
gen-te in condition. tMac.xw y. 

Lie gentlejl heart on earth is prov d unkind. ^ tairfax. 
Your change was wife ; for, had fhe been deny d, 

A fwift revenge had follow’d from her pride : 

You from my gentle nature had no fears; 

All mv revenge is only in my tears. Dryden s Ind. trnp. 
He had fuch a gentle method of reproving their faults, that 
they were not fo much afraid as afhamed to repeat them. Atter • 

3, Soothing pad tick. 

A: r hough this fenfe firft gentle mufick found. 

Her piopcr cTbjtcl is the fpeech of men. Davies. 

Ge'ntle. n f 

j. A gentleman; a man of birth. Now out of ufe; 

Gentles, do not reprehend ; 

If you pardon, we will mend. Sbakefpeare. 

Where is my lovely bride ? 

How does my father? Gentlest methinks you frown. Shakef. 
A particular kind of worm. 

He will in the thiee hot months bite at a flagworm, or at a 
green gentle. If alton's Angler. 

To Ge ntl e. v. a. To make gentle; to raife from the vulgar, 
Obfolete. 

He to-day that {beds his blood with me. 

Shall he my brother; be he never fo vile. 

This day {hall gentle his condition. Shakefpeare's Henry V* 
Gf/ntlefoi.k. n.f [gentle and folk.] Perfons diftinguifhed 
by their birth from the vulgar. 

The queen’s kindred are made gentlefolk. Shakef. Rich. III. 
Gentlefolks will not care for the remainder cf a bottle of 
wine; therefore always fet a frefli one before them after 
dinner. Swift’s Dire A ion to the Butler. 

GE'NTLEMAN. n.f. [genti'lhomme, French; gcntilbuomo, Ital. 
that is, homo gentilis , a man of anceftry. All other deri¬ 
vations feem to be whimfical ] 

1. A man of birth; a man of extratton, though not noble. 

A civil war was within the bowels of that ftate, between 
the gentlemen and the peai’ants. Sidney. 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins ; I was ts.gentleman. Shak. Merch.cf Venice. 

He hither came a private gentleman. 

But young and brave, and of a family 

Ancient and noble. Otwafs Orphan. 

You fay a long defeended race 
Makes gentlemen , and that your high degree 
Is much difparag’d to be match’d with me. Dryden. 

2. A man raifed above the vulgar by his character or poft. 

Inquire me out fome mean-born gentleman , 

Whom I will marry ftraitr to Clarence’ daughter. Shakefp. 

3. A term of complaifance. 

I he fame gentlemen who have fixed this piece of morality on 
the three naked fillers dancing hand in hand, would have 
found out as good a one had there been four of them fitting 
at a diftance, and covered from head to foot. Addtfon. 

4 * "The fervant that waits about the perfon of a man of rank. 

Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up his chan- 
cellorfhip, came to his wife’s pew, and ufed the ufual words 
of his gentleman ulher, Madam, my lord is gone. Camden . 

Let be call’d before us 

That gentleman of Buckingham’s in perfon. Shak. H. VIII. 
5. It is ufed of any man however high. 

The earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the moft valiant gentleman Shakef. Henry IV. 
1 lie king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. Shakefp. 
G e n t l e m a n i. i'k r . ) adj. [ gentleman and like. ] Becoming a 
Gentlemanly. ( man of birth. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which, he faith, is the life of a peafant or churl; but enureth 
himfelf to his weapon, and to the gentlemanly trade of fteal- 
ing p . . , ,, Spenfer on Ireland. 

J yramus is a fweet-facd man; a proper man as one {hall 
fee in a Summer’s day ; a moft lovely gentlemanlike man. Shak. 

You have train d me up like a peafant, hiding from me all 
gentlemanlike quaht.es Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

A gentleman ufes the words of gallantry, and gcntlemanlikt 
very often in his petition. Spectator, N s . 6„q. 

Two clergymen flood candidates for a freefehool, where a 
gentleman, who happened to have underftanding, procured 
the place for him who was the better fcholar and more gentle- 
manly perfon of the two. %- fl 

Ge ntleness, n.j. [from gentle.] J ' 

10 E I- Dignity 
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GEN 

1. Dignity of birth; goodnefsof extraction. 

2. Softncfs of manners; fweetnefs of difpofition; meeknefs; 

. tendernefs. 

My lord Scbaftian, 

The truth, you fpeak, doth lack fome gentlenefs. Slsakefp. 
Still fhc retains 

Her maiden gentlenefs, and oft at eve 
Vifits the herds. Miltn. 

The perpetual gentlenefs and inherent goodnefs of the Or¬ 
mond family. Dryden’s Fables, Dedication. 

Changes are brought about filently and infenfibly, with all 
imaginable benignity and gentlenefs. Woodward's Nat. FIJI. 

Mafters mull correct their fervants with gentlenefs , pru¬ 
dence, and mercy. Rogers. 

Women ought not to think gentlenef of heart defpicable in 
a man. Clarijfa. 

3. Kindnefs; benevolence. Obfolete. 

The gentlenefs of all the gods go with thee. Shakefpeare. 
Ge'ntleship. n.f [from gentle .] Carriage of a gentleman. 
Obfolete. 

Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, have more 
gentlefhip in their hat than in their head. AfchantsSthiolmafler. 
Gentlewoman, n.f [ gentle and woman. See GENTLE¬ 
MAN.] 

1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a woman well de¬ 
fended. 

The gentlewomen of Rome did not fuffer their infants to be 
fo longfwathed as poorer people. Abbot's Defer, of the W7! Id. 
Doth this fir Protheus 

Often refort unto this gentlewoman ? Shakefpeare. 

Gentlewomen may do themfclves much good by kneeling 
upon acufhion, and weeding. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

2. A woman who waits about theperfon of one of high rank. 

The late queen’s gentlewoman, a knight’s daughter, 

To be her miftrefs’ miftrefs ! Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Her gentlewomen, like the nereids, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 

And made their bends adorings. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

3. A word of civility or irony. 

Now, gentlewoman , you are confefling your enormities ; I 
know it by that hypocritical down-caft look. Drydcn. 

Ge'ntly. adv. [from gentle.'] 

1. Softly; meekly; tenderly; inoffcnfively; kindly. 

My miftrefs gently chides the fault 1 made. Dryden. 
The mifehiefs that come by inadvertency, or ignorance, 
are but very gently to be taken notice of. Locke. 

2. Softly; without violence. 

Fortune’s blows, 

When moft ftruck home, being gently warded, craves 
A noble cunning. Shakefpeare s Corio/anus. 

In the fame ifland a fort of great bat, as men lie afleep 
with their legs naked, will fuck their blood at a wound fo 
gently made as not to awake them. Grew’s Mufaum. 

Ge'ntry. n.f. [gentlery, gentry, from gentle.] 

1. Birth; condition. 

You are certainly a gentleman, 

Clerk-like experienc’d, which no lefs adorns 
Our gentry than our parents’ noble name. 

In whofe fuccefs we are gentle. Shakefp. Winter s Tate. 

2. Clafs of people above the vulgar; thofe between the vulgar 
and the nobility. 

They flaughtered many of the gentry, for whom no fex or 
age could be accepted for excufe. Sidn y. 

Let ftates, that aim at greatnefs, take heed how their nobi¬ 
lity and gentry multiply too faft. Bacon’s Ornam. Ration. 
How chearfully the hawkers cry 
A fatire, and the gentry buy. Swfi. 

2. A term of civility real or ironical. 

The many-colour’d gentry there above. 

By turns are rul’d by tumult and by love. Prior. 

Civility; complaifance. Obfolete. 

Shew us fo much gentry and good-will. 

As to extend your time with us a-while. Shakefp. hamlet. 
Genuflection, n.f. [genuflexion, French; genu znAfetto, 
Latin.] The aft of bending the knee; adoration exprefled 

by bending the knee. , , . 

Here they make ufe of all the rites of adoration, genuflec¬ 
tions, wax-candles, incenfe, oblations, prayers only excepted 
Stillingfcet’s Defence of Dtfe. on Rom. Idol. 
GF/NUINE. adj. [genubtus, Latin.] Notfpurious; not coun¬ 
terfeit ; real; natural; true. 

Experiments were at one time tried with genuine materials, 
and at another time with fophifticated ones. 

The belief and remembrance, and love and fear of God, 
have fo great influence to make men religious, that where any 
of thefe is the reft, together with the true and genuine etledts 
of them, are fuppofed to he. TiUotfm's Sermons. 

A fudden darknefs covers all; 

True genuine night: night added to the groves : 

The fo"s are blown full in the face of heaven. Dryd. Oedip. 
Genuinely, adv. [from genuine;] Without adulteration; 
without foreign admixtures ; naturally. 


GEO 

There is another agent able to .inalrze compound bodies 
lefs violently, more genuinely, *and more' uruverially than the 

fi™. ' Boy! e . 

Genuineness, n.f. [from genuine.]' Freedom from any thin* 
counterfeit; freedom from adulteration; purity; nah,^ 
ftate • 

It is not eftential to the geminenefs of colours to be 
durable. Boyle. 

GENUS, n.f. [Latin. ] In fcience, a clafs of being, compre¬ 
hending under it many fpecies : as quadruped is a genus com¬ 
prehending under it almott all terreffrial bcafts. 

A general idea is called by the fchools genus, and it is one 
common nature agreeing to feveral other common natures: 
fo animal is a genus, becaufe it agrees to horfe, lion* whale 
and butterfly. Watts’s Legid. 

If minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, though 
of the fame genus, much lefs can they be furmifed reducible 
into a fpecies of another genus. Harvey on Confumpticns. 
Ge'oc entrick. adj. [ yn and xfsrpcj; geoccntriquc, French.] 
Applied to a planet or orb having the earth for its centre, cr 
the fame centre with the earth. Harris. 

GE'ODTESIA. n.f. [ ytuSomsloc, gcodefie, French.] That part 
of geometry winch contains the doftrine or art of measuring 
furfaces, and finding the contents of all plane figures. Harris. 
Ge'odjetical. adj. [from geodeefa.'] Relating to the art of 
meafuring furfaces; comprehending or Ihowing the art of 
meafuring land. 

GE'OGRAPHER. n.f. [ yn and ypdpu ; gcographt, French.] 
One who deferibes the earth according to the pofition of its 
different parts. 

A greater part of the earth hath ever been peopled than 
hath been known or deferibed by geographers. Broun. 

The bay of Naples is called the Crater by the old geogra¬ 
phers. Addifon. 

From fea to fea, from realm to realm I rove, 

And grow a nicer geographer by love Tickdlt 

Geographical, aelj. [ geographique , French, from geogra¬ 
phy. ] Relating to geography; belonging to geography. 
Geographically, adv. [from geographical.] In a geogra¬ 
phical manner; according to the rules of geography. 

Minerva lets Ulyfles into the knowledge of his country: 
fhc geographically deferibes it to him. Broome on tire Odyjcy. 
Geo'graphy. n.f. [yr, and ypdpu; geographie,Fr.] Grografl.yin 
a drift fenfe, fignifies the knowledge of the circles of the earuiiy 
globe, and the lituntion of the various parts of the earth. When 
it is taken in a little larger fenfe, it includes the knowledge of 
the feas alfo; and in the largeft fenfe of all, it extends to the 
various cuftoms, habits, and governments of nations. Waits. 

Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining unto heaven; 
but geography matcc9 flight account hereof, when they difeourfe 
of Andes or Tcneriff". Brown’s Vulgar Err curs, b.xi. 

According to ancient fables the Argonauts failed up the 
Danube, and from thence pafied into the Adriatiek, carrying 
their fhips upon their fhouldcrs : a mark of great ignorance 
in geography. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Gf.o'logy. n.f. [yri mi>iy©* ] The dofttine of the earth; 

the knowledge of the flute and nature qf the earth. 
Ge'omancfr. n.f. [yn and pdrrif.] A fortuneteller; a 
carter of figures; a cheat who pretends to foretell futurity by 
other means than the aftrologer. 

Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the ineantatory 
impoftors, though commonly men of inferior rank, daily 
delude the vulgar. Br.wn’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

GE'OMANCY. n.f. [ yr, and y.M?(x ; geomemce, French.] 
The a cl of calling figures; the aft of foretelling by figures 
what fliall happen 

According to fome perfons there are four kinds of divina¬ 
tion ; hvdromancv, pyromancy, aeromanev, and geomancy. 

Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

Geoma'ntick. adj. [from geomancy.] Pertaining to the aft 
of cafling figures. 

Two gumantick figures were difplay’d 1 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid; f 

One when direft, and one when retrograde. Dry den- ) 

Ge'ometer, n.f. [yiupArprii •, geometre, French.] One lkilled 
in geometry; a geometrician. 

He became one of the chief geometers of his age. Jf trttt. 
Ge'omf.tral. adj. [geometral, French, from geometry.] re¬ 
taining to geometry. P'“' 

Gf.'omf.tricai.. ) adj. [ysuy.tlpix.of, geometrique, French, tr° m 
Ge'oMEtRick. ) geometry.] 

1. Pertaining to geometry. 

A geometrical febeme is let in by the eyes, but the demon* 
flration is difeerned by reafon. More’s Ant id agaivji Atheijf- 

This mathematical difeipline, by the help of geontetrka 
principles, doth teach to contrive feveral weights and powers 
unto motion or reft. Wilkins's Math. Magtd- 

2. Prefcribed or laid down by geometry. 

Muft men take the mcafurc of God iuft by the fam egeernr 
tt'ieal pioportions that he did, that gather’d the height and big* 
nefs of Hercules by his foot ? Stillingjkd. 
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Does not this Wife philofopher afterl, 

That the vaft orb, which calls fo fair his beams, 

Is fuch, or not much bigger than he Teems ? 

That the dimenfions of his glorious face . 

Two geometrick feet do fcarce furpafs f Blackmon s Create.n. 

1. Difpofed according to geometry. . .. 

Geometrick jafper feemeth of affinity with the lapis fangmnahs 
deferibed by Boctius; but it is certainly one fore ot laps cra- 
Y ■ Grew s Mufauoi. 

Geometrically, adv. [from geometrical.] According to the 
Jaws of geometry. 

’Tis poflible geometrically to contrive fuch an artificial mo¬ 
tion as lhall be of greater fwifenefs than the revolutions of the 
heavens . Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

All die bones, mufcles, and vefiels of the body arc con¬ 
trived moft geometrically , according to the ftrifteft rules of 
mcchanicks. the Creation. 

Geometrician, n.f. [yeuysrpm.] One lkilled in geometry; 
a geometer. . . 

Although there be a certain truth therein, geometricians 
would not receive fatisfaftion without demonftration thereof. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

How eafily does an expert geometrician, with one glance ot 
his eye, take in a complicated diagram, made up of many 
lines and circles ! Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Geo'metrize. v. n. [ ycuyslpsu. ] To acl according to 
the laws of geometry. 

We obtained good ftore of cryftals, whofe figures were 
differing enough, though prettily fhaped, as if nature had at 
once affected variety in their figuration, and yet confined hcr- 
felf to geometric. Boyle. 

GE'OMETRV. n.f. [ ysuyslpiz ; gesmetrie, French.] Origi- 

k nally fignifies the art of meafuring the earth, or any diftances 
or dimenfions on or within it: but it is now ufed for the 
fcience of quantity, extenfion, or magnitude abftraftedly 
confidered, without any regard to matter. 

Geometry very probably bad its firft rife in Egypt, where the 
Nile annually overflowing the country, and covering it with 
mud, obliged men to diftinguilh their lands one from another, 
by the confidcration of their figure; and after which, 'tis pro¬ 
bable, to be able alfo to meafurc the quantity of it, and to 
know how to plot it, and lay it out again in its juft dimen¬ 
fions, figure and proportion: after which, it is likely, a far¬ 
ther contemplation of thofe draughts and figures helped them 
to difeover many excellent and wonderful properties belonging 
to them ; which fpeculations were continually improving, and 
arc Hill to this day. Geometry is ufually divided into fpecula- 
tive and practical; the former of which contemplates and 
treats of the properties of continued quantity abflrafted!y; 
and the latter applies thefe fpeculations and theorems to ufe 
and praftice, and to the benefit and advantage of man¬ 
kind. Harris. 

In the mufcles alone there feems to be more geometry than in 
all the artificial engines in the world. Ray on the Creation. 

Him alfo for my cenfor I difdain. 

Who thinks all fcience, as all virtue, vain ; 

Who counts geometry and numbers toys. 

And with his foot the facred dull deftroys. Dryd. Perf. Sat. 

Geopo'nical. adj. [ yn and ; geponique, French.] Re¬ 
lating to agriculture; relating to the cultivation of the ground. 

Such expreffions are frequent in authors geoponicctl , or fuch 
as have treated de re ruflica. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi 

Geopo'nicks. n.f. [yl and ™0>.] The fcience of culti¬ 
vating the ground ; the doftrinc of agriculture. 

Georgf.. n.J. [ Georgius, Latin.] 

1. A figure of St. George on horl'eback worn by the knights of 
the garter. 

Look on my George, T am a gentleman; 

Rate me at what thou wilt Shakefpea, e's Henry VI. p. ii. 

2. A brown loaf. Of this fenfe I know not the original. 

Cubb’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid. 

On a brown gcorge, with loufy fwobbers, fed. Dryd. Perf. 

Geo'rgick. n f [ytupyixiv; getrgiques, Fr.J Some part of 
the fcience of hufbandrv put into a pleating drefs, and fet off 
with all the beauties and cmbcllifhments of poctrv. Addifon. 

Geo'rgick. adj. Relating to the doftrinc of agriculture. 

Here I penile the Mantuan’s gemgick ftrains. 

And learn the labours of Italian fwains. Gay’s Rural Sports. 
reftrhd* ^ from yri '^ ^‘-'longing to the earth; tcr- 

Ge'rent. adj. [germs, Latin.] Carrying; bearing. dX 

3 and ?ALC .°\ n f- . A ; iirdof V* in fize between a vulture 

cag| e a laWk ’ 3nd ° f thC SrC3tCft ftren S th next t0 the 

Ge'rmaN. n.f [gertnain, French ; germanus, Lat.l Broihcr- 

33dSP <l ?? m ^ t0 S br r\ hCr in P roximit y of blood: thus the 
children of brothers or fillers arc called coufins german. 

phialuZ ]BaeW <C WaS thCir C0Uf ‘ n german ’ the famous Am- 

T! A ? < fr t0 L hIm £ iJ ’ g0 n#w ’ P roud miscreant, 

- f th >’ mefiage do to german dear. Fairy Qum, b. i. 
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IWe Germans did fubdue all Germany, 

Of whom it bight; but in the end their fire, 

With foul repulfe, from France was forced to retire. F. Sf. 
Wert thou a bear, thou wouldft be kill’d by the horle; 
wert thou a horfe, thou wouldft be feiz’d by the leopard ; 
wert thou a leopard, thou wert german to the lion, and the 
fpots of thy kindred were juries on thy life. Shakefp. Timtm. 

You’ll have your nephews neigh to you; you’ll havecourfers 
for coufins, and genets for germans. Shakefp. Othello. 

Ge'rman. adj. [germanus, Latin.] • Related. 

Not he alone fliall fuffer what wit can make heavy, and 
vengeance bitter; but thofe that are german to him, though 
removed fifty times, fliall come under the hangman. Shakejp. 

Gl'kmander. n.f. [germandree, French.] 

It has fmall thick leaves, which are heiniated fomewhat 
like thofe of the oak: the flowers, which are produced at the 
wings of the leaves, are labiated : theftamina or threads flip- 
ply the place of the creft, or upper lip: the beard or lower lip 
of the flower is divided into five parts: the middle fegment, 
which is largeft, is hollow like a fpoon, and fometimes divided 
into two parts: the cup ®f the flower is fiftulous. Miller. 

Ge'rme. n.f. Lgermen, Latin.] A fprout or flioot; that part 
which grows and fpreads. 

Whether it be not made out of the rerme, or treadle of the 
egg, doth feem of Idler doubt. Brown’s i ulgar Errours. 

Ge'rmin. n.f. [gerrfien, Latin] A fhooting or fprouting 
feed. 

Though palaces and pyramids do Hope 
Their heads to their foundation^; though the treaflire 
Of nature’s gertnins tumble all together. 

Even ’till deftruftion ficken; aiifwer me 

To what I afk you. Shakefpeare y s Macbeth. 

Thou all-fhaking thunder. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world; 

Crack nature’s mould, all germins fpill at once 

That make ungrateful man. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

To GE'RMIN ATE. v.n. [ g ermine, Latin.] To fprout; to 
fhoot; to bud ; to put forth. 

This aftion is furthered by the chalcites, which hath within 
a fpirit that will put forth and germinate, as we fee in chymrcal 
trials. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

The feeds of all kinds of vegetables being planted near the 
furface of the earth, in a convenient foil, amongft matter 
proper for the formation of vegetables, would germinate, grow 
up, and replenifh the face of the earth. Wo divarcTs A a. Hift. 

Geraiina'tion. n.f. [ germination, French, from germinate] 
The aft of fprouting or fhooting; growth. 

For acceleration of germinat on, we refer it over unto the 
place, where we fliall handle the fubjeft of plants generally. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
The duke of Buckingham had another kind of germination ; 
and furely, had he been a plant, lie would have been reckoned 
among thefponte nafeentes. IVstton. 

There is but little fimilitude between a terreous humidity 
and plantal germinations. Glanv. Scepf. c. 25. 

Suppofe the earth fhould be carried to the great diftance of 
Saturn; there the whole globe would be one frigid zone; 
there wpuld be no life, no germination. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Ge'rund. n.f. [geruhdium, Latin.] In the Latin grammar, a 
kind of verbal noun, which governs cafes like a verb. 

Gest. n.f. [ gejlum, Latin.] 

1. A deed; an aftion ; an atchievcment; 

Who fair them quites, as him befeemed beft, 

And goodly can dilcourfe of many a noble gejl. Fai. <j>u. 

2. Show; reprefentation. 

Gejls fhould be interlarded after the Perfian manner, by 
ages, young and old. 3 

3. The roll or journal of the feveral days, and flages prefixed, 

• in the progrclles of our kings, many of them being flill ex¬ 
tant in the herald’s office. [From gifle, or gite, Fr.J Hanmer. 

I’ll give you my commiffion. 

To let him there a month, behind the gejl. 

Prefix’d for’s parti ng. Sbakejpeare's Winter's Tale. 

He diftinftly fets down the gefls and progrefs thereof; and 
are conceits ot eminent ufe, to folve magnetical phenomenas. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c . 2. 

Gestation, n.f. [gejlatio, Latin.] The aft of bearing the 
young in the womb. 

Ariftotle affirmeth the birth of the infant, or time of its 
gcjlation, extendeth fometimes unto the eleventh month; but 
Hippocrates avers that it excecdcth not the tenth. Brown 
Why in viviparous animals, in the time of gejlatlm, fhould 
the nourishment be carried to the embryo in the womb, which 

To 3 GEsVl'cnf g AXF n0t th3t r Way ? Ray on t,:c ^rion. 

To GESTi CUL ATE v. n. [ gejheulor, Latin ; gi/liculer, Fr.l 

To play antick tricks; tofhew poftures. £);s? 

Ant,cfc mcks ; various poftures. 

Gesture, n.f. [gero, gejlum, Larin; £2//,, French.] 

1 Aftion or poflure expreffive of fern imerit. J 

Ah, my lifter, if you had heard his words, or feen his 

g*[lures. 
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vtjlures, when he made me know what and to whom his 
love was, you would have matched in yourfelf, thofc two 
rarely matched together, pity and delight. Sidney , b. ii. 

When we make profeffion of our faith, we ftand; when 
we acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we 
fall down; becaufe the gejiure of conftancy bccometh us beft 
in die one. in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 

To the dumbnefs of the gejiure 
One might interpret. Shaktjptare's Timon of Athens. 

2. Movement of the body. 

Grace was in all her fteps, heav’n in her eye, 

In cv’ry gejiure dignity and love ! Milton's Paradije Ltfl . 

Every one will agree in this, that we ought either to lay 
afide all kinds of gejiure, or at lcaft to make ufe of fuch only 
as are graceful and expreflive. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 408 
To Ge'sture. v. a. [from the noun.] To accompany with 
aftion or pofture. 

Our attire difgraceth it j it is not orderly read, nor gejlured 
as befeemeth. Hooker, b. v. 

Undertaking fo to gejiure and muffle up himfelf in his hood, 
as the duke’s manner was, that none fhould difeern him 

Ifptton’s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 
To GET. v. a. pret . I tot, anciently gat ; part, pafl' got, or 
gotten, [jeran, jercan, Saxon.] 

1. To procure; to obtain. 

Thine be the cofict, well haft thou it got. Spenfet’s Pajl. 
Of that which was our father’s hath he gotten all this 
glory. Gen. xxxi. 1. 

We gat our bread with the peri! of our lives. Sam. v. 9. 
The pains of hell gat hold upon me. Pf. cxvi. 3. 

David gat him a name when he returned from fmiting of 
the Syrians. 2 Sa. viii. 1 ;. 

Moll of thefe things might be more exactly tried by the 
Torricellian experiments, if we could ge: tubes fo accurately 
blown that the cavity were perfectly cylindrical. Boyle. 

Such a confcicnce, as has not been wanting to itfelf, in en¬ 
deavouring to get the utmoft and cleared information about 
the will of God, that its power, advantages, and opportunities 
could afford it, is that great internal judge, whole abfolution 
is a rational and fure ground of confidence. South's Sermons. 
He infenfibly got a facility, without perceiving how ; and that 
is attributed wholly to nature, which was much more the effeft 
of ufe and praftice. Locke. 

He who attempts to get another man into his abfolute power, 
does thereby put himfelf into a date of war with him. Locke. 

The man who lives upon alms, gets him his fet of admirers, 
and delights in fuperiority. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 219. 

Sphinx was a monfter that would cat 
Whatever ftranger (he could g<t, 

TJnlefs his ready wit difdos’d. 

The fubtle riddle fhc propos’d. Addifon's Whig Examiner. 
This praftice is to be ufed at firft, in order to get a fixed 
habit of attention, and in fome cafes only. IVatts. 

The word get is varioufly ufed: we fay to get money, to get 
in, to get off, to get ready, to get a ftomach, and to get a 
cold. Watts’s Logick. 

2. To force; to feize. 

Such lofels and fcatterlings cannot eafily, by any conftable, 
or other ordinary officer, be gotten, when they are challenged 
for any fuch faft. Sy enfer on Ireland. 

The king feeing this, darting from where he fat. 

Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat. Daniel. 

All tilings, but one, you can reftore; 

The heart you get returns no more. IValler. 

3. To win. 

Henry the fixth hath loft 

All that which Henry the fifth had gotten. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
He gat his people great honour, and he made battles, pro- 
tefting the hoft with his fword. 1 Mac. in. ?. 

To get the day of them of his own nation, would be a meft 
unhappy day for him. ... 2 v ',^' 

Auria held that courfe to have drawn the gallies within his 
great fhips, who thundering amongft them with their great 
ordnance, might have opened a way unto his gallies to have 
gotten a victory. Knolles s Hijlory of the Turks. 

4. To have pofleffion of; to hold. 

Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright; 

, Nay, thou haft got the lace of man. Herbert. 

4. To beget upon a female. 

Thefe boys arc boys of ice; they’ll none of her: fure they 
are baftards to the Englifh, the French never got them. Shak. 
Women with ftudy’d arts they vex: 

Ye gods deftroy that impious fex ; 

And if there muft be fome t’ invoke 
Your pow’rs, and make your altars fmoke. 

Come down yourfelves, and, in their place, 

Get a more juft and nobler race. Waller. 

Children they got on their female captives. Locke. 

If you’ll take ’em as their fathers got ’em, fo and well; if 
not, you muft ftay ’till they^r a better generation. Dryden. 
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Has no man, hut who has kill’d 
A father, right to get a child ? Prior, 

Let ev’ry married man, that’s grave and wife, 

Take a tartuff of known ability. 

Who fhall fo fettle lafting reformation; 

Firft get a fon, then give him education. Dor fet. 

The god of day, defeending from above, 

Mixt with the day, and got the queen of love. Granville, 

6. To gain as profit. 

Though creditors will lofe one fifth of their principal and 
ufe, and landlords one fifth of their income, yet the debtors 
and tenants will not get it. l 0 ^ t 

7. To gain as fuperiority or advantage. 

If they get ground and ’vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a rib of fteel. Shakef. H. IV. 

8. To earn; to gain by labour. 

Nature and neceffity taught them to make certain veflels of 
a tree, which they got down, not with cutting, but with fire. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
Having no mines, nor any other way of getting or keeping 
of riches but by trade, fo much of our trade as is loft, fo 
much of our riches muft neceffarily go with it. Locke. 

If it be fo much pains to count the money I would fpend, 
what labour did it coft my anceftors to get it ? Locke. 

9. To receive as a price or reward. 

Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England raifes their 
price, and makes the importer get more for them ; but a tax 
laid on your homemade commodities leffens their price. Locke. 
IC. To learn. 

G't by heart the more common and ufeful words out of 
fome judicious vocabulary. Watts. 

11. To procure to be. 

1 fhall fhew how we may get it thus informed, and after¬ 
wards preferve and keep it fo. South’s Sermons. 

12. To put into any ftate. 

Takenorepulfe, whatever fhe doth fay ; 

For, get you gone, fhe doth not mean away. Shakefpeare. 
About a fortnight before your ewes bring forth their young, 
they may be pretty well kept, to get them a little into heart. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 
Helim, who was taken up in embalming the bodies, vifited 
the place very frequently: his greateft perplexity was how to 
get the lovers out of it, the gates being watched. Guardian. 

13. To prevail on; to induce. 

Though the king could not get him to engage in a life of 
bufinefs, he made him however his chief companion. Speflat. 

14. To draw; to hook. 

With much communication will he tempt thee, and fmiling 
upon thee get out thy fccrcts. Eccluf. xiii. 11. 

By the marriage of his grandfon Ferdinand he got into his 
family the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary. And fon. 

After having got out of you every thing you can fpare, I 
fcorn totre-fpafs. Guardian, N w . 16;. 

15. To betake; to remove. 

Get you to bed on th’ inftant; I will be return’d forthwith. 

Shakefpeare's Othcilo. 

Arife, get thee out from this land. Gen. xxxi. 1j. 

Get thee out, and depart hence. Luke ■xm. 31. 

Left they join alfo unto our enemies, and fight againft us, 
and foget them up out of the land. Ex. i. 10. 

Get ye up in peace unto your father. Gen. xliv. 17. 

Thus perplexed, he with all fpeed got himfelf with his fol¬ 
lowers to the ftrong town of Mega, in hope to fhrowd him¬ 
felf. Knolles's hijlory of the Turks. 

16. To remove by force or art. 

By the good direction of Auria fhe was quickly got off the 
land again, and entered with the reft. Knolles’s hijlory. 

The roving fumes of quickfilver, in evaporating, would 
oftentimes faften upon the gold in fuch plenty, as would put 
him to much trouble to get them off from his rings. Boyle. 

W hen mercury is got by the help of the fire out of a metal, 
or other mineral body, we may fuppofe this quickfilver to have 
been a perfect body of its own kind. Boyle. 

They are offended to fee them wilful, and would be glad to 
get out thofe weeds which their own hands have planted, and 
which now have taken too deep root to be eafily extirpated. 

Locke on Education. 

17. To put. 

Get on thy boots; we’ll ride all night. Shaiefp. Henry IV. 

18. To Get off. To fell or difpofc of by fome expedient. 
Wood, to get his halfpence off, offered an hundred pounds 

in his coin for feventy in filter. Swift. 

To Get. v.n. 

1. To arrive at any ftate or pofture by degrees with fome kind 
of labour, effort, or difficulty. 

Phalantus was entrapped, and faw round about him, but 
could not get out. Sidney. 

You knew he walk’d o’er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to get o’er. Shaiefp. Henry IV. 
Away, get thee down. Ex. xix. 24. 
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If it difpleafe thee, I will^ct me back again. Num. fcxii. 

The Granger fhall get up above thee very high, and thou 
(halt come down very low. Deuter. xxviii. 43. 

The fox bragged what a number of fhifts and devices he 
had to get from the hounds, and the cat faid he had but one, 
which was to climb a tree. Bacon * 

Thofe that are very cold, and efpecially in their feet, can¬ 
not get to fleep Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

I utterly condemn the praftice of the later times, that fome 
who are pricked for fheriffs, and were fit, fhould get out of 
' "* Bacon s Advice to filliers. 


the bill. 


Being entered unto the Mahometan religion, he get away 
unto the Chriftians, and hardly efcaped from the battle. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 
He would be at their backs before they could get out of 
Armenia. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

She plays with his rage, and gets above his anger. Denham. 
The latitant air had got away in bubbles. Boyle. 

There are few bodies whofe minute parts ftick fo clofe to¬ 
gether, but that it is poflible to meet with fome other body 
whofe fmall parts may get between, and fo disjoin them. Boyle. 

There was but an infenfible diminution of the liquor upon 
the recefs of whatever it was that got through the cork. Boyle. 

Although the univerfe, and every part thereof, are objecls 
full of excellency, yet the multiplicity thereof is fo various, 
that the underftanding falls under a kind of defpondency of 
getting through fo great a tafk. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

If there fhould be any leak at the bottom of the veffel, yet 
very little water would get in, becaufe no air could get out. 

Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

O heav’n, in what a lab’rinth am I led ! 

I could get out, but fhe detains the thread ! Dryden. 

So have I feen fome fearful hare maintain 
A courfe, ’till tir’d before the dog fhe lay; 

Who, ftretch’d behind her, pants upon the plain, 

Paft pow’r to kill, as fhe to get away. Dryden’s Ann. Mirab. 
The more oily and light part of this mafs would get above 
the other, and fwim upon it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Having^/ through the foregoing paffage, let us go on to 
his next argument. Locke. 

The removing of the pains we feel is the getting out of 
mifery, and confequently the firft thing to be done, in order 
to happinefs, abfent good. Locke. 

If, having got into the fenfc of the epiftles, we will but 
compare what he fays, in the places where he treats of the 
fame fubjeft, we can hardly be miftaken in his fenfe. Locke. 

I got up as fall as poflible, girt on my rapier, and fnatched 
up my hat, when my landlady came up to me. Tatter 

Bucephalus would let nobody get upon him but Alexander 
theG , reat - , Adelifon on Italy. 

Imprifon d fires, in the clofe dungeons pent, 

Roar to get loofe, and ftruggle for a vent; 

Eating their way, and undermining all, 

’Till with a mighty burft whole mountains fall. Add!fon. 

When Alma now, in different ages, J 

Has finifh’d her afeending ftages, 

Into the head at length fhe gets. 

And there in publick grandeur fits. 

To judge of things. Prior. 

I refolvtd to break through all meafures to get away. Swift. 
Happy are they who meet with civil people that will coin- 
p y with their ignorance, and help them to get out of it. Locke 

2. Jo fall; to come by accident. 

3. “ Wn ““"S TatUr. 

When an egg is made hard by boiling, fince there is nothing 
that appears to get ln at thefhell, unlefs fome colorifick atoms, 
^ feme little P arl,cle i° f thc water h is boiIed in. >t is no? 
eafy to difeover from whence clfe this change of confiftency 
proceeds than from a change made in the texture of the 

He raves; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fand, and featuring wide from fenfe; 

Vou fee he knows not me, his natural father; 

But aiming to poffefs th’ ufurping queen, 
io high he’s mounted in his airy hopes, 

I hat now the wind is gtt into his head. 

And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryden's Spavijh Fryar 
A child runs to overtake and get up to the ton of hie tv. ' 

Tho fl 5 e,r T ‘u ta / y r0Ughnefs would be quickly loft Addif 

4. 1 0 m jve; to remove. s PhiL Pr,nc ' 

(.it home with thy fewcl made ready to fet* 

he fooner, the eafier carriage to get. * 0- rr 

ffio/om of the g 1 ‘ ieS f rode it out at fea > "’here they were^by 
u \r ‘ e Clt - V enforced to get them farther off Knell/, 
** »p «a,e you for* from amongft " 5;. 
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c. To have recourfe to. 

The Turks made great hafte through the ttildft of thc town 
ditch, to get up into thc bulwark to help their fellows Knolles. 

Lying is fo cheap a cover for any miicarriage, and fo itiuch 
in fafhion, that a child can fcarce be kept from getting into 
it. Locke. 

6. To go; to repair. 

They ran to their weapons, and furioufly affailed thdTurks, 
now fearing no fuch matter, and were not as yet all got into 
the caftle. Knolies’s Hijlory of ti e Turks. 

A knot of ladies, got together by tbemftlvcs, is a very fchool 
of impertinence. Sibift. 

7. To put one’s felf in any ftate. 

To-morrow get you early on your Way. Judg. xix. 9. 

They mighty/over the river Avon at Stratford, and get 
between the king and Worcefter. Clarendon. 

We can neither find fource nor ifiiie for fnch an exccffive 

mafs of waters, neither where to have them; nor, if we had 
them, how to get quit of them. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Without his affiftance we can no more get quit of our 
affliftion, than but by his permiflion we fhould have fallen 
into it. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

There is a fort of men who pretend to dived themfelves of 
partiality on both fidcs, and to get above that imperfeft idea 
of their fubjeft which little writers fall into. Pope on Homer. 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the happieft 
end of this life, fo thc next felicity is to get rid of fools and 
fcoundrels. p 0 p e to Swift. 

8. To become by any aft what one was not before. 

The laughing fot, like all unthinking men. 

Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks again. Dryd. 

9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 

Like jewels to advantage fet, 

Her beauty by the fhade does get. Waller. 

10. To Get off. To efcape. 

The gallies, by the benefit of the fhorcs and (hallows, got 
off- Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Whate’er thou do’ft, deliver not thy fword ; 

With that thou may’ft get off, tho’ odds oppofe thee. Dryd. 

11. To Get over. To conquer; to fupprefs; to pafs without 
being flopped in thinking or afting. 

’Tis very pleafant, on this occafion, to hear the lady pro- 
pofe her doubts, and to fee the pains he is at to get over them. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 475. 

I cannot get over the prejudice of taking fome little offence 
at the clergy, for perpetually reading their fermons. Swift. 

To remove this difficulty, the earl of Peterborough was dif- 
patched to Vienna, and got over fome part of thofe difputts, 
to the fatisfaftion of the duke of Savoy. Swift 

12. To Get up. To rife from repofe. 

Sheep will get up betimes in the morning to feed againft 

T‘ ’r e r Bacon 's Natural Hiffry. 

13. To Get up. To rife from a feat. J 

Get you up from about the tabernacle of Koran, Dathan, 
and Aboriam. \r , 

„ .. r , , Numb. xvi. 

Ge tter. n.f [from get.] 

1. One who procures or obtains. 

2. One who begets on a female. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, null’d, deaf, fleepy, in¬ 
fenfible; a getter of more baflard-children than war’s a de- 

gK „7'[ from „„ 

1. Aft of getting; acquifition. 

Wifdom is the principal thing, therefore get wifdom ; and 
with all thy getting get underftanding. p rov : 

2. Gam; profit. v ’ 7 * 

Who ba t b a ftate to repair may not defpife fmall things • 

r hc meaner famines, are obliged to return to fhfftSS 
a ffiiaU monthly (hare of their gettings, to be a portion for the 

G trifle AW r ” SaX ° n; j ° )aU ’ Fr^cffJ" A^owy 

tnfte, a toy; a bauble; a fplendid plaything y 

I hat metal they exchanged for the meaneft trifles and 
gaws wh.ch the others could bring. Abbot's Defer. oftheWoZ’ 
of^r" wh 'ch providence has pronounced to be the fhff 

tsinr that jf 

As children, when they throw one toy away * * ^ '* 

Stra.ght a more foolifh gewgaw comes in play Drvdm 

A heavy^^ a crown that f ^ Dr > den - 

About his temples, drown’d his narrow head. 

And would have crufh’d it. Drydet p s ^ 

_ home loofe the bands 

spftsr Uws 

nothing elfe but a toyfhop. th ! e A ea “ Was 

v Add fans Guard. 
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Gfc'waAw. adj. Splendidly trifling; (howy without value. 

Let him that would learn the happinefs of religion, fee the 
poor gewgaw happinefs of Feliciano. Law's Serious Call. 
Gha'stful. adj. [jap: and pulle, Saxon.] Dreary; difmal; 
melancholy; fit for walking fpirits. 

Here will 1 dwell apart, 

In ghajlful grave, ’till my laft deep 
Do clofe mine eyes: 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe fhrieking found 
Is fign of dreary death. Spenfei’s Pajlorals. 

Gha'stliness. n.f [from ghajlly.] 

i. Horrourof countenance; refemblance of aghoft; palencfs. 
GHA'STLY. adj. [jap, or ghojl, and like ] 

I. Like a ghoft; having horrour in the countenance; pale; 
dreadful; difmal. 

Why looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 

—-O, I have part a miferable night; 

So full of ugly fights, of ghajlly dreams, _ 

So full of difmal terrour was the time. Shakefp. Rich III. 
Envy quickly difeovered in court Solyman’s changed coun¬ 
tenance upon the great bafla, and began now to fhew her 
shatlh face. Kmlles's Hi/lory of the lurks. 

6 J Death 

Grinn’d horrible a ghajlly fmile, to hear 
His famine Ihould be fill’d. Milton's Paradifc Lojl , b. ii. 

Thofe departed friends, whom at our laft feparation we Jaw 
disfigured by all the ghajlly horrours of death, we fhall then 
fee aftifting about the majeftick throne of Chrift, with their 
once vile bodies transfigured into the likenefs of his glorious 
body, mingling their glad acclamations with the hallelujahs 
of thrones, principalities and powers. Boyle. 

This poor man’s defolate wife, 

Expefts fome happy day; 

This ghajlly thing, the comfort of her life. Flatman. 
He came, but with fuch alter’d looks. 

So wild, fo ghajlly , as if fome ghoft had met him. 

All pale and fpeechlefs. Dryden's Spanijb Fryar. 

I did not for thefe ghajlly vifions fend; 

Their fudden coming does fome ill portend. Dryd. hid. Em. 

I who make the triumph of to-day. 

May of to-morrow’s pomp one part appear, 

Ghajlly with wounds, and lifelels on the bier! Prior. 

2. Horrible; fhocking; dreadful. 

To be lefs than gods 

Difdain’d ; but meaner thoughts learn’d in their night, ^ 
Mangled with ghajlly wounds through plate and mail. Milt . 
Gha'stness. n.f. [from 3 ap, Saxon.] Ghaftlinefs; horrour 
of look. 

Look you pale, miftrefs? _ , .. 

Do you perceive the ghajlnefs of the eye ? Shakefp. Othello. 
Ghe'rkin. n.f. [ from gurcke, German, a cucumber.] A 
pickled cucumber. . . £ kinntr ' 

To Ghess. v.n. [See To Guess. Ghefs is by cnticks con- 
fidered as the true orthography, but guefs has umverfally pre¬ 
vailed.] To conjefture. 

GHOST, n.f. [ 5 ap, Saxon] 

I. The foul of man. , , . ,. 

Vex not his ghojl: O, let him pafs! He hates him, 

That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shakefpeare s KtngXecr. 

Often did I ftrive 

To y'eld the ghojl ; but ftill the envious flood 

Kept in my foul. S Za 

Man, when once cut down, when his pal e ghyt 
Fleets into air, is for ever loft. Sandy s's Paraplnafe. 

a. A fpirit appearing after death. 

The mighty ghtjls of our great Harrys role. 

And armed Edwards look’d with anxious eyes. 

To fee this fleet among unequal foes, 

Bv which fate promis’d them their Charles fliould rife. Dryd. 

3. To give up the Ghost. To die; to yield up the fpmt into 

the hands of God. 

Their Ihadows feem 
A canopy moft fatal, under which 

Our army lies ready to give up the ghojl. Shakefp Jul. C*f 

4. The third perfon in the adorable Trinity, called the Holy 

T<?Ghos T . w .«. [from the noun.] To yield up the ghoft; to 

die. Not in ufe. ...... r , 

Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated her into fuch 
a love-fit, that within a few hours Ih eghojled-, which courfe 
Euryalus was like to have fleered, upon the news. Sidney. 
To Ghost, v. a. To haunt with apparitions of departed 
men. Obfolete. 

Julius Cxfar, 

Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghojled 
There faw you labouring for him. Shakef. Ant. and Ueopat. 
Gho'st tlNESS. «./ [from ghajlly.] Spiritual tendency; qua¬ 
lity of having reierence chiefly to the loul. 

Gho'stly. adj. [from ghojl.] . . , 

Spiritual; relating to the foul; not carnal; not fecular. 

Our common neceflities, and the lack which we all ha , 
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as Well of ghofliy as of earthly favours, is in each kind fo cafil v 
known, but the gifts of God, according to thefe degiecs and 
times, which he in his fecret wifdom feeth meet, are f 0 
diverfly bellowed, that it leldom appcarcih what all receive 
what all Hand in need of, it feldom lieth hid. J-J 9 ktr, 4 v ; 

The graces of the fpirit are much more precious than 
worldly benefits, and our ghojily evils of greater importance 
than any harm which the body feeleth. Hooker, b. \ .J 1. 

To deny me the ghojily comfort of my chaplains, fdemsa 
greater barbarity rhan is ever ufed by Chriftians. King Charles. 

2. Having a character from religion; fpiritual. 

Hence will I to my ghojily friar’s clofe cell. 

His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. Sh. Ro.andjul. 

1 he ghojily father now hath done his fhrift. Shakefp. H.\ J. 
GlA'LAi IN A. n.f. [Italian.] Earth of a bright gold colour, 
found in the kingdom of Naples, very fine, and much valued 
by painters. Woodward's Met. Faff. 

Gia'mbeux. n.f [ jamles , French.] Legs, or armour for 
legs; greaves. 

The mortal fteel difpiteoufly entail'd. 

Deep in their flclh, quite through the iron walls. 

That a large purple ftream adown their giambeux falls. F. $>, 
GRANT. n.f [geant , French ; gigas, Latin.] A man offize 
above the ordinary rate of men ; a man unnaturally large. It 
is cibfervable, that the idea of a giant is always afl'oeiated 
with pride, brutality, and wickednels. 

Now does he feel his axle 
Hangloofe about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfilh thief. Shakef eare's Macbeth. 

Gates of monarchs 

Are arch’d fo high that giants may jet through. 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the fun. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline, 

Woman’s gentle brain 

Could not drop forth fuch giant rude invention; 

Such Ethiop words. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Fierce faces threat’ning wars, 

Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprife! Milt. Pa. Lojl. 
Thofe giants, thofe mighty men, and men of renown, for 
exceeded the proportion, nature, and ftrength of thofe giants 
remembered by Mofes of his own time. Raleigh's hijlory, 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not forc’d with eafe to quit my ground. Dryden's Ek. 

By weary fteps and flow 
The groping giant with a trunk of pine 
Explor’d his way. Addifn. 

Neptune, by pray’r repentant, rarely won, 

Afflifts the chief t’ avenge his giant fon. 

Great Polypheme, of more than mortal might. Pope. 
Gi'antess. n.f [from^iW.] A Ihe-giant; a woman of un¬ 
natural bulk and height. 

I had rather be a giantefs, and lie under mount Pelion. Shai. 
Were this fubjeft to the cedar, Ihe would be able to 
make head againft that huge giantefs. Howel. 

Gi'antuke. I adj. [from giant and like.] Gigantick; vaft; 
Gi'antly. J bulky. 

Single courage, has often, without romance, overcome 
giantly difficulties. Decay of Piety. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 
which they are deplorably ftrangers to, and thofe unanfwer- 
able doubts and difficulties, which, over their cups, they pre¬ 
tend to have againft Chriftianity; perfuade but the covetous 
man not to deify his money, the proud man not to adore hira- 
fclf, and I dare undertake that all their giantlike objections 
againft the Chriftian religion fhall prefently vanifti and quit 
the field. South' > Sermons. 

Gi'antship. n.f. [from giant.] Quality or character of » 
giant. 

His giantjhip is gone fomewhat creft-fall’n. 

Stalking with lefs unconfcionable ftrides. 

And lower looks. Milton's Agonijles. 

Gi'bbe. n.f Any old worn-out animal. Hanmer. 

For who that’s but a queen, fair, fober, wife, 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gibbe. 

Such dear conccrnings hide ? Shakefpeare's Hairnet. 

ToGi'bber. v. n. [from jabber.] To fpcak inarticulately. 
The Iheeted dead 

Did fqueak and gibber in the Roman ftreets. Shakefp. Hem. 
Gi'bbebish. n.f [Derived by Skinner from gabtr, trench, » 
cheat; by others conjcfturcd to be formed by corruption from 
jabber. But as it was anciently written gebrijb, it-is probably 
derived from the chymical cant, and originally implied the 
jargon of Gtler and his tribe.] Cant; the private language 
of rogues and gipfies ; words without meaning. 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word, albeit very na¬ 
tural and fignificant, cry out ftraitway, that we fpcak no Eng* 
lifh, but gibbtrijh. Spenjer. 

Some of both fexes writing down a number of letters, J»>s 
as it came into their heads; upon reading this gibbtfijhi jj 3 
which the men had wrote founded like High Dutch, and t 
other by the women like Italian. " wl '' 

Gi'cBtf 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lar 
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G, 'niwsf ifoft o^hth 1 maWaaoh arc Hangci. or on 
" ^vtn^trTcvTcSa arh.il. brought 

?£ SSOwHich toMfe at nought 1 M*. 

ara “ ufT't- 

Human fuffered death himfcli upon the 

had pa«nrf‘ l approbation, hy fuch principles to the 
Jolc idy of the Tories, as, if they were true, our new 
bufintfs Ihould be to tx&gMM m every panlh, and hang 
them out of the way. y ' 

2 . Any travel fe beams. 

To Gi'bbet. v. n. [from the noun ] 

1. To hang or expofe on a gibbet. 

I’ll nbbet up his name. 

2. To hang on any thing going traverfc: as the beam of a 

gi He fhall come off and on fwifter than hethit M,t, on 
the brewer’s bucket. Sha.,Jf,.r,i Hmy \ V. f. n. 

GFBBIER. n.f. [French.] Game ; wild fowl. 

Thefe impofts are laid on all butcher’s meat, while, at the 
fame time, the fowl and gibbier are tax free. Addsjon on Italy. 
Gibbo'sity. n.f [gibbofte, Fr. from gibbous.] Convexity; 
prominence; protuberance. 

When two Ihips. failing contrary ways, lofe the light one 
of another, what Ihould take away the fight of Ihips from 
each other, but the gibbofity of the interjacent water i Ray. 
GI'BBOUS. adj. [ gibbus , Latin ; gibbeux, Fr.] 

Convex; protuberant; fwelling into inequalities. 

The bones will rife, and make a gibbous member. kVtfeman. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. Dryden. 
The fea, by this accefs and recefs, fhuffling the empty 
(hells, wears them away, reducing thofe that are concave and 
gibbous to a flat. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Crookbacked. 

I fhall demand how the camels of Baftria came to have 
two bunches in their back, whereas tire camels of Arabia, in 
all relations, have but one? How oxen, in fome countries, 
began and continue gibbous , or hunch-backed ? Brown. 

Gi'bbousness. n.f [fromMsur.] Convexity; prominence. 
To make the convexity of the earth difcernible, fuppofe a 
man lifted in the air, that he may have a fpacious horizon; 
but then, becaufe of the diftance, the convexity and gibbouf- 
nefs would vanifti away, and he would only fee a great circular 
fl at , Bentley's Sermons. 

Gi'bcat. n.f [gib and cat.] An old worn-out cat. 

I am as melancholy as a gibcat, or a lugg’d bear. Shakefp. 
To GIBE. v.n. [gaber , old French, to fiiccr, to ridicule.] 
To fneer ; to join cenforioufnefs with contempt. 

They feem to imagine that we have eredted of late a frame 
of fome new religion, the furniture whereof we Ihould not 
have borrowed from our enemies, left they Ihould afterwards 
laugh and gibe a: our party. Hooker , b. iv. f 9. 

When he faw her toy, and gibe , and geer. 

And pafs the bounds of modeft merry-make. 

Her dalliance he defpis’d. Fairy kjheeen, b. ii. cant. 6. 

Why that’s the way to choke a gibing fpirit, 

Whofe influence is begot of that loofe grace 

Which (hallow laughing hearers give to fools. Shakefpeare. 

Thus with talents well endu’d 
To be fcurrilous and rude. 

When you pertly raife your fnout. 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 

To Gibe. v. a. To reproach by contemptuous hints ; to 
flout; to feoff; to ridicule; to treat with fcorn ; to fneer; to 
taunt. 

When rioting in Alexandria: you 

Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 

Did gibe my miflive out of audience. Shakef Ant. andCleop. 

Draw the beads as I deferibe them, 

From their features, while l gibe them. Swift. 

Gibe. n. f. [from the verb.] Sneer; hint of contempt byword 
or look; feoff; aft or expreffion of fcorn ; taunt. 

Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable fcorns 
That dwell in ev’ry region of his face. Shakefp. Othello. 

The rich have ftill a gibe in ftore, 

And will be monllrous witty on the poor. Dryden's Juven. 
If they would hate from the bottom of their hearts, their 
averfion would be too ftrong for little gibes every moment. 

Spectator, N®. 300. 

But the dean, if this fecret Ihou’d come to his ears, 

Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers. Swift. 
G. eer. n.J. [from gibe.] A fneerer; one who turns others 
to ridicule by contemptuous hints; a fcoffer ; a taunter. 

^ ou ire well underftood to be a more perfeft giber of the 
tabic, than a neceffary bencher of the capitol. Shakef Cor. 
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Cbme, SempronUj leave him 5 
He is a giber, and our prefent bufme.s 
If of more ferious confequence. Bon. 

Gi'bingly. adv. [from gibe.] Scornfully ; comemptuoufly. 

His prefent portance, 

Gibingly and ungravely he did fitfhion . . ' . 

After th’ inveterate hate he bears to you. Shakef Corwlar.. s. 
Gj'blets. n.f. [According to Minjheut from gUoet, gpbh.et . 
according to Junius more probably frym ^ 7 ,^ , game, hr.j 
The parts of a goofe which are cut oft before it is roaileO- 
’Tis holyday; provide me better cheer : 

’Tis holyday; and (hall be round the year: 

Shall I my houlhold gods and genius cheat. 

To make him rich who grudges me my meat l 
That he may loll at eafe ; and pamper'd high. 

When I am laid, may feed on gibUt pie 1 Dryden s Per], 
Gi'dd.ily. adv. [from^iWv ] 

1. With the head feeming to turn round. 

2. Inconftantly; unfteadily. 

To roam 

Giddily, and be every where but at home, 

Such freedom doth a banifhment become. Donne. 

3. Carclcd)'; hcedlefly; negligently. 

The parts that fortune hath bellow’d upon her; 

Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune. Shai. Twelfth Nights 
Gi'ddiness. n.f [from giddy.] 

j. The Hate of being giddy or vertiginous; the fenfation which 
we have when everything feems to turn round. 

Megrims and giddinefs are rather when we rife after -long 
fitting^ than while we fit. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

2. Incouftancy; unfteadinefs; mutability; changeabienefs. 

There be that delight in giddinefs, and count it a bondage 
to fix a belief. Bacon, Ejfay 1. 

3. Quick rotation; inability to keep its place. 

I he indignation of heaven rolling and turning us, ’till 
at length fuch a giddinefs fcizqd upon government, that it 
fell into the very dregs of feftaries. South's Sermons . 

4. Frolick; wantonnefs of life. 

Thou, like a contrite penitent. 

Charitably warn’d of thy fins, do’ll repent 
Thefe vanities and gidduiefes. Donne. 

GI'DDY. adj. [ 5*15, Saxon. I know not whether this 
word may not come from gad, to wander, to be in motion, 
gad, gid, giddy.] 

1. Vertiginous; having in the head a whirl, or fenfation of cir¬ 
cular motion, fuch as happens bydifeafe or drunkennefs. 

Them rev’ling thus the Tentyrites invade. 

By giddy heads and Haggling legs betray’d. Tate's Juvenal. 

2. Rotatory; whirling; running round with celerity. 

As Ixion fix’d, the wretch (hall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope. 

3. Inconftant; mutable; unfteady; changeful. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm. 

More longing, wavering, fooner loft and won. 

Than womens are. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

It may be gnats and flies have their imagination more mu¬ 
table and giddy, as fmall birds likewife have. Bacon's N. Hijl . 
Thanks to giddy chance, which never bears 
That mortal blifs Ihould laft for length of years, 

She call us headlong from our high eftatc, 

And here in hope of thy return we wait. Dryden's Fables . 

The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide. 

With noife fay nothing, and in parts divide. Dryden's Ain: 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever, the reverfe of Pope, 
who hath always loved a domeftick life. Swift to Gay. 

4. That which caufes giddinefs. 

The frequent errors of the pathlefs wood, 

The giddy precipice, and the ilang’rous flood. Prior. 

The fylphs through myftick mazes guide their wav; 
Through all the giddy circle they purfue. ” Pope. 

5. Hecdlefs; thoughtkfs; uncautious; wild. 

Too many giddy foolilh hours are gone; 

And in fantaftick meafures danc’d away. Rowe's Ja. Shore. 
How inexcufable are thofe giddy creatures, who, in the fame 
hour, leap from a parent’s window to a hufband’s bed. Clariffa. 

6. Tottering; unfixed. 

As we pac’d along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought that Glo’fter Humbled. ’ Shakefpeare's Rich. IH. 

7. Intoxicated; elated to thoughtlefnefs; overcome by any over¬ 
powering inticement. 

Art thou not giddy with the falhion too, that thou haft 
Ihifted out of thy talc into telling me of the falhion ? Shakejp. 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes; 

Hearing applaufe and univerfal (hout. 

Giddy in fpirit, gazing ftill in doubt. 

Whether thofe peals of praife be his or no. Shakefpeare. 
lefs DYBRAlNEO ' £ &ddy and brain.] Carelefs; thougbt- 


Turn 
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Turn tiim out again, you unneccflary, ufelefs, giddybrain'd 
a ^ s • Otway s Venice Preferved. 

Gi'ddyheaded. adj. [ giddy and head. ] Without thought or 
caution; without fteadinefs or conftancy. 

And fooner may a gulling weather fpy. 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme dcfcry 
What falhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits, next year* 

Our giddyheaded antick youth will wear. * Donne. 
"That men are fo mifaffc£ted, melancholy, giddyheaded, 
hear the teftimony of Solomon. Burton on Melancholy. 

Gi'ddypaced. adj. [giddy and pace.] Moving without regu¬ 
larity. 

More than light airs, and recollected terms, 

Of thefe molt brifk and giddypaced times. Sbakefpeare. 

Gi'er-bagle. n.f [Sometimes it is written jer-eagle. ] An 
eagle of a particular kind. 

Thefe fowls fhall not be eaten, the fwan and the pelican, 
and the gier-eagle. Lev. xi. 18. 

Gift, n.f [from give. ] 

1. A thing given or beftowed; fomething conferred without 
price. 

They prefented unto him gifts, gold, and frankincenfe and 
myrrh.' Mat. ii. II. 

Recall your gift , for I your pow’r confcfs; 

But firft take back my life, a gift that’s lefs. Dryd. Aurcng. 

2. The adt of giving. 

No man has any antecedent right or claim to that which 
comes to him by free gift. South's Sermons. 

3. Oblation; offering. 

Many nations fhall come with gifts in their hands, even 
gifs to the king of heaven: Tob. xiii. 11. 

4. A bribe. 

Thou fhalt not wreft judgment, thou (halt not refpedt per- 
fons, neither take a gift ; for a gift doth blind the eyes of the 
wife. Deuter. xvi. 19. 

5. Power; faculty. 

And if the boy have not a woman’s gift, 

To rain a fhower of commanded tears. 

An onion will do well for fuch a fhift. Shakefpcare. 

He who has the gift of ridicule, finds fault with any thing 
that gives him an opportunity of exerting his beloved talent. 

Addifon's Spectator, N v . 291. 

Gi'fted. adj. [from gift.] 

1. Given; beftowed. 

Made of my enemies the fcorn and gaze, 

To grind in brazen fetters, under talk, 

With my hcav’n gifted ftrength. Milton's Agonijles. 

2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. It is commonly ufed 
ironically. 

Two of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and Coppinger, 
got up into a peafe-cart, and harangued the people to difpofe 
them to an infurrc&ion. Dryd. Rcl. Laid , Preface. 

THere is no talent fo pernicious as eloquence, to thofe who 
have it not under command: women, who are fo liberally 
gifted by nature in this particular, ought to ftudy the rules of 
female oratory. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 23. 

Gig. n.f [Etymology uncertain.] 

1. Any thing that is whirled round in play.] 

Playthings, as tops, gigs , battledores, fhould be procured 
them. Locke. 

1. [Gigia, Iflandick.] A fiddle. Now out of ufe. 

Gi'gantick. adj. [gigantes, Latin.] Suitable to a giant; 
big; bulky; enormous ; likewife wicked ; atrocious. 

Oth.rs from the wall defend 
With dart and jav’lin, (tones, and fulphurous fire; 

On each hand daughter and gigantick deeds! Milt. Pa.Lo/ 1 . 

I dread him not, nor all his giant-brood. 

Though fame divulg’d him father of five fons. 

All of gigantick fizc, Goliah chief. Milton's Agonifles. 

The fon of Hercules he juftly feems. 

By his broad fhouldcrs and gigantick limbs. Dryden's Ain. 

The Cyclopean race in arms arofe; 

A lawlefs nation of gigantick foes. Pope's Odyjfey , b. vi. 

To Gl'GGLE. v.n. [gtchgelen, Dutch.] To lau»h idly; to 
titter; to grin with merry levity. It is retained in Scotland. 

Gi'ggler. n.f [ from giggle. ] A laugher; a titterer; one 
idly and foolifhly merry. 

A fad wife valour is the brave complexion, 

That leads the van, and fwallows up the cities: 

The giggler is a milk-maid, whom infection. 

Or the fir’d beacon, frighteth from his ditties. Herbert. 

We fhew our prefent, joking, giggling race; 

True joy confifts in gravity and grace. Garrick’s Epilogue. 

Gi'giet. n.f. [jcajl, Saxon ; gey/, Dutch; gillet, Scottifh, is 
Hill retained.] A wanton; alafeivious girl. Now out of ufe. 

Young Talbot was not born 

To be the pillage of a giglet wench. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

The fam’d Cafhbelan was once at point. 

Oh giglet fortune ! to malter Caefar’s fword. Sixth. Cymbel. 
Away with thof e giglets too, and with the other confederate 
companion. Shakef cure's Mcafurefor Meafure. 
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GPGOT. n.f. [French.] The hip joint. 

To GILD. v. a. pret. glided, or gist. [ jdban, Saxon. 1 

1. To wafh over with gold ; to cover with foliated gold. 

The room was large and wide. 

As it fome gilt or folcmn temple were; 

Many great golden pillars did uprear 
The mafly roof, and riches huge fuflain. Fairy •• 

Gilded wood may worms infold. Shah. Merch. 

To gild refined gold, to painr the lily, ' 

To throw a perfume on the violet. Shakefpcare's K 
And the gilded car of day " r " 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the deep Atlamick dream. Milty 

Purchafing riches with our time and care, 

We lofc our freedom in a gilded fnare. Rfcommc 

When Britain, looking with a juft difdain 

Upon this gilded majefty of Spain, 

And knowing well that empire muft decline, 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. Walla 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive; 

And love of ombre after death furvive. . p 0 . 

2. To cover with any yellow matter. ‘ ' 

Thou did’ft drink 

The (tale of horfes and the gilded puddle. 

Which beafts would cough at. Shukef. Ant. andC'copatra . 

3. To adorn with luftre. 

No more the rifing fun (hall gild the morn, 

Nor ev’ning Cynthia fill her filver horn. Pope’s Meffmh, 

4. To brighten; to illuminate. 

The lightfome pafiion of joy was not that trivial, vanifh- 
ing, fuperficial thing, that only gilds the apprehenfion and 
plays upon the furface of the foul. South. 

5. To recommend by adventitious ornaments. 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

I’ll gild it with the happieft terms I have. Shake/. Hen. IV. 

Yet, oh! th’ imperfect piece moves more delight; 

’Tis gilded o’er with youth, to catch the fight. Dryd. Auren. 
Gi'lder. n.f. [from gild.] 

1. One who lays gold on the furface of any other body. 

Gilders ufe to have a piece of gold in their mouth, to draw 
the fpirits of the quickfilver. Bacon’s Natural Hiflsry. 

We have here a gilder, with his anvil and hammer. 

Notes on the Odyjfey. 

2. A coin, from one (hilling and fixpence, to two (hillings. Phil. 

I am bound 

ToPerfia, and want gilders for my voyage. Shakefpeart. 
Gi'lding. n. f. [fromgild.] Gold laid on any furface by way 
of ornament. 

Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding, which, 
if it might be corrected with a little mixture of gold, there is 
profit. Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 

The church of the Annunciation, all but one corner of it, 
is covered with ftatues, gilding , and paint. Addijon on Italy. 
Could laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry’r engage. 

And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 

Unplac’d, unpenfion’d, no man’s heir or Have ? Pope’s Hor: 
Gill. n.f. [ agulla , Spanilh ; gula , Latin.] 

1. The apertures at each fide of a filh’s head. 

The leviathan, 

Stretch’d like a promontory, deeps or fwims, 

And feems a moving land; and at his gills 

Draw's in, and at his trunk fpouts out a fea. Milt. P. Loft. 

Fifties perform their refpiration under water by the gills. 

Ray on the Creation. 

He hath, on the bottom of hisfides, two gill-fins ; not be¬ 
hind the gills, as in moft fifties, but for a good part before 
them. JVal.on. 

’Till they, of farther paflage quite bereft. 

Were in the mafti with gills entangl’d left. King's Fijhermar.. 

2. The daps that hang below the beak of a fowl. 

The turkeycock hath great and fwelling gills, and the hen 
hath lefs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

3. The defli under the chin. 

In many there is no palenefs at all; but, contrariwife, red- 
nefs about the cheeks and gills, which is by the fending forth 
of fpirits in an appetite to revenge. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Like the long bag of defli hanging down from the gills of 
the people in Piedmont. Swift. 

4. [Gilla, barbarous. Latin.] A meafure of liquids containing 
the fourth part of a pint. 

Every bottle muft be rinced with wine : fome, out of mif- 
ftaken thrift, will rince a dozen with the fame : change the 
wine at every fecond bottle : a gill may be enough. Swift. 

5. [From gillian, the old Englifh way of writing Julicm, or 
Juliana .] The appellation of a woman in ludicrous lan¬ 
guage. 

1 can, for I will. 

Here at Burley o’ th’ Hill, 

Give you all your fill. 

Each Jack with his Gill. Ben. Jobrfen't Gyjfit- 

6. Th* 
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6 The name of a phot! ground-ivy. 

f0W ” Thee (hall each alehoufe, thee each giV.lmfe mourn. 

And anfw’ring ginfhops fourer fighs return. rope. 

G,lYyflSwer - /. [EiAcr corrupted from July flower, or 

^GUbftis, oTmher July flowers, fo called from the month 
they blow in, are of a very great variety; but they may be 
Vetoed to thefe forts; red and white, purple and white, 
Set and white, the various kinds of which are ™ many 
1C nmprate Mortimer s Hu.lxmdry. 

*° In July come gillyflowers of all varieties. Bacon, EJfay 47. 

Fair is the giUyflow'r of gardens fwcet. 

Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet. Gays Paflorals. 

Gilt. n.f. [item gild.] Golden Ihow; gold laid on the fur¬ 
face of any matter. Now obfolete. 

Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch d. 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakcj. lien. V. 
When thou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 
thee for too much curiofity: in thy rags thou know’ft none, 
but art defpis’d for the contrary. Shake/. Tiwon of Athens. 

The double gik of this opportunity you let time walh oft. 

Sbakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Gilt. The participle of Gild, which fee. 

Where the gilt chariot never mark’d its way. Poj>e. 

Gi'lthead. n. f [gilt and head.] A feafilh. Dia - 

Gilt-tail. n.f. [ gilt and tail. ] A worm fo called from 
his yellow tail. 

Gim. 'ads. [An old word.] Neat; fprucc; well dreffed. 

Gi'mcraCK. n.f [Suppofed by Skinner to be ludicroufly formed 
from gin, derived from engine.] A flight or trivial mecha- 
nifm. 

For though thefe gimcracks were away, 

However, more reduc’d and plain. 

The watch would ftill a watch remain ; 

But if the horal orbit ceafes, 

The whole Hands ftill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 

What’s the meaning of all thefe trangraffls and gim- 
tracks? What, in the name of wonder, are you going 
about, jumping over my mailer’s hedges, and running your 
lines crofs his grounds? Arbuthmt’s Hi ft. of J. Bull. 

Gi'mlet. n.f [gibe'et, guimbelet , French.] A borer with a 
lcrew at its point. 

The gimlet hath a worm at the end of its bit. Moxon. 

Gi'mmal. n.f. [Suppofed by Skinner and Ainjworth to be derived 
from gimcllus, Latin, and to be ufed only of fomething confut¬ 
ing of correfpondent parts, or double. It feems rather to be gra¬ 
dually corrupted from geometry or geometrical.] Some little 
quaint devices or pieces of machinery. Har.mer. 

I think by fome odd gimmals or device 
% Their arms are fet like clocks, ftill to ftrike on, 

Blfe they could not hold out fo as they do. Shake/. Hen.K I. 

Gi'mmf.r. n.f. [See Gimm al.] Movement; machinery. 

The holding together of the parts of matter has fo con¬ 
founded me, that 1 have been pron© to conclude with myfelf, 
that the gimmers of the world hold together not fo much by 
geometry as fome natural magick. Merc's Divine Dialogues. 

Gimp. n. f. [See Gim. Gimp, in old Englifh, is neat, fprucc.] 
A kind of (ilk twill or lace. i 

Gin. n.f. [from engine-] 

1 . A trap; a fnare. 

As the day begins. 

With twenty gins we will the fmall birds take, 

And paftime make. Sidney, b: I. 

Which two, through treafon and deceitful gin , 

Hath (lain fir Mordant. Fairy Sjjueen, b. ii. 

So (hives the woodcock with the gin ; 

So doth the cany druggie in the net. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Be it by gins, by fnares, byfubtilty. Shake/. Flctt. VI. 

If thofe, who have but fenfe, can (bun 
The engines that have them annoy’d; 

Little (or me had rcafon done, 

W f } could not thy gins avoid. Ben. Johnfn's Fortft. 

I know thy trains. 

Though dearly to my coft, thy gins ami toils; 

No more on me have pow’r, their force is null’d. Milton. 

He made a planetar v gin. 

Which rats would run their own htads in. 

And come on purpofe to be taken, 

Without th’ expence of cheefe a.id bacon. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Keep from flaying fcourge thy (kin, 

And ankle free from iron gin. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 

2 . Any thing moved with ferews, as an engine of torture 

T) phaeus’ joints were ftrctched on a \ht. Fairy 3ueen. 

3- A pump worked by rotatory fails. 

A bituminous plate, alternately yellow and black, formed 
fcy water driveling on the outfidc of the gin pump of Moftvn 

a C rr P '?’ n , »otdward on Fojflls. 

4 ‘ f ' om 9™ EVA ’ wflich fcc -] The fpirit drawn 

by dmdianoiv from juniper berries. 
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This calls the church to deprecate our frn. 

And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin. Pope, Dial. 1 . 

Thee (ball each alehoufe, thee each gillhoufe moui'n. 
And anfw’rine; foops fourer fighs return. PojeLs Dun.iad. 

GINGER, n. f [ zmeiber, Latin; ginger0, Italian.] 

The flower confifts of five leaves, which are (haped fome- 
what like thofe of the iris: thefe are produced in an head or 
club, each coming out of a feparate leafy feale. 1 he ovary 
afterwards becomes a triangular fruit, having three adh which 
contain their feeds. Mi ter. 

The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, knotty, crocked 
and irregular; of a hot, acrid, and pungent talk, though 
aromatick, and of a very agreeable fmell. 1 he Indians tat 
both the young ftioots of the leaves and the roots themfeives, 
cut fmall in their fallads, and make an excellent fweetmeat 
of them. Ginger is an excellent carminative and fto- 
machick. W’ s 

Or wafting ginger round the flreets to go. 

And vifit alehoufe where ye firft did grow. Pope’s Dunclai. 

Gi'nger bread, n.f [ ginger and bread.] A kind of fori- 
naccous fweetmeat made of dougfr* like that of bread or bil- 
cuit, fweetened with treacle, and flavoured with gingrr and 
fome other aromatick feeds. It is fometimes gilt. 

An’ I had but one penny in the world, thou fhould’ft have 
it to buy gingerbread. Shakefp care’s Lovds Labour Lojl. 

Her currans there and goofeberries were fpread. 

With the enticing gold of gingerbread. King's Cookery. 
’Tis a lofs you are not here, to partake of three weeks 
froft, and cox gingerbread in a booth by a fire upon the 
Thames. Swift. 

Gx'ncerly. adv. [I know not whence derived.]’ Cautioully, 
nicely. 

What is’t that you 

Took up fo gingerly ? Sheskefpeare's Two Gent, of J erona. 

Gi'ngerness. n.f Nicencfs; tendernefs. Diet. 

Gi'ncival. adj. [gingiva, Latin.] Belonging to the gums. 
Whilft the Italians fbfive to cut a thread in their pronun¬ 
ciation between D and "lj fo to fweeten it, they make the 
occlufe appulfe, efpecially the gingival, fofter than we do, 
giving, a little of pervio&fnefs. Hauler's Elements tf Speec . 

To Gin'gle. v. n. 

1 . To utter a (harp clattering noife; to utter a fll 2 rp naife ia 
quick fuccefiion. 

The foot grows black that was with, dirt embrown'd. 

And in thy pocket gingHrq halfpence found.: . Cafs Trivia. 

Once, wc confofs, brneaththe patriot’s cloak, 

From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea Ipr ke, 

And g'mgling down the backftairs, told the crew, 

Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. Pope’s EpiJUes. 

2 . To make an affected found in periods cr cadence. 

To Gi'ncle v. a. To lhake fo that a (harp (trill clattering 
noife fhould be made. 

Her infant graudame’s whiffle next it grew; 

The bells (he gingled, and the whittle blew. Pope. 

Gi'ngle. n.f [from the verb ] 

1 . Aflirill refounding iluifo. 

2. Affedlation in the found of periods. 

Gi'nolymoid. adj. [ jnykvfjSSy and «$*>».] Refembling a 
ginglymus; approaching to a gmglymus. 

The malleus lies along, fixed to the tympanum, and on the 
other end is joined to the incus by a double or ginglymiid 
joint. Holder’s Elements f Speech. 

Gi'nglymus. n.f. [ginglime, French.] A mutual indenting 
of two bones into each other’s cavity, of which the elbow is 
an inftanee. H ifeman. 

Gi'nnet. n.f. [yin®*. ] A nag; a mule; a degenerated 
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into Europe. It never grows to any great fize, and is of a 
brownifli colour on the outfide, and fomewhat yellowilh 
within ; and fo pure and fine, that it feems almoft tranfparent. 
It is of a very agreeable and aromatick fmell, though not very 
ftrong.. Its taftc is acrid and aromatick, and has fomewhat 
bitter in it. We have it from China; and there is of it 
in the fame latitudes in America. The Chinefc value this 
root fo highly, that it fells with them for three times its weight 
in filver. The Afiaticks in general think the ginfeng almoft 
an univerfal medicine. The virtues moft generally believed 
to be in it are thofe of a reftorative, and a cordial 
The European phyficians efteem it a good medicine in con- 
v id I ions, vertigoes, and all nervous complaints; and recom¬ 
mend it as one of the beft reftoratives known Hill 

S&- f r 1 ° take the of herrings. Bailey’. 

G1 rbY. n.f. [ Corrupted from Egyptian ; for when they firft 
appeared in Europe they declared, and perhaps truly, that they 
were driven from Egypt by the Turks. They are now min¬ 
gled with all nations.] 

1. A vagabond who pretends to foretell fotnrity, commonly by 
palmeftry or phyfiognomy. 1 7 

The butler, though he is fore to lofe a knife, a fork, or a 
lpoon every time his fortune is told him, (huts himfelf up in 
10 G the 
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the pantry with an old gipfy for above half an hour. Addifon. 
A frantick gipfey now, the houfe he haunts, 

And in wild phrafes fpeaks diffembled wants. Prior. 

I, near yon ftile, three fallow gypftes met; 

Upon my hand they caft a poring look, 

Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they (hook. Gay. 

In this (till labyrinth around her lie 
Spells, philters, globes, and fpheres of palmiftry ; 

A figil in this hand the gipfy bears. 

In th’ other aprophetick fieve and fheers. Garth's Difpenfat. 

2. A reproachful name for a dark complexion. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen-wench ; Dido a 
dowdy; Cleopatra a gipfy ; Helen and Hero hildings and 
harlots. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

3. A name of flight reproach to a woman. 

The widow play’d the gypfy , and fo did her confidant too, 
in pretending to believe her. L’Ejlvange. 

A flave I am to Clara’s eyes: 

The gipfy knows her pow’r, and flics. Prior. 

Gir'asole. n.f. [ girafol, French.] 

1. The herb turnfol. 

2. The opal ftone. 

To GIRD. v.a. pret. girded, or girt, [gyj-.fcan, Saxon.] 

1. To bind round. 

They fprinkled earth upon their heads, and girded their 
loins with fackcloth. 2 Mac. x. 25. 

2. To put on fo as to furround or bind. 

Cords of the bignefs of packthread were faftened to ban¬ 
dages, which the workmen had girt round my neck. Gulliver. 

3. To fatten by binding. 

He girt his warlike harnefs about him. 1 Mac. iii. 3. 

My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 


No, let us rife at once, gird on our fwords. 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe: 

The combatant too late thesfield declines, 
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There will I make thee beds of rofes, 

With a thoufand fragrant pofies ; 

A cap of flowers, and a girdle. 

Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. Shakef tart 

Many conceive there is fomewhat amifs, until they put on 
their girdle. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 21, 

On him his mantle, girdle , fword and bow, 

On him his heart and foul he did beftow. Cowley. 

2. Enelofure; circumference. ' 

Suppofe within the girdle of thefe walls 

Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies. Shakef Hen. V. 

3. The equator; the torrid zone. 

Great breezes in great circles, fuch as are under the girdle 

of the world, do refrigerate. Barn. 

To Gi'rdle. v.a. [fromthe noun.] 

1. To gird; to bind as with a girdle. 

Lay the gentle babes, girdling one another 

Within their innocent alabafter arms. Shakef. Rich. III. 

2. To inclofe; to {hut in ; to environ. 

Thofc fleeping ftones, 

That as a waift do girdle you about, 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been difbabited. Shakefpearc’s King John. 

Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall. 

That girdlejl in thofe wolves! Shakefpeare's Timm, 

Gi'rdlebelt. n.f. [girdle and belt."] The belt that incircks 
the waift. 

Nor did his eyes lefs longingly behold 
The girdlebelt, with nails of burnifh’d gold. Dryden's £n. 
Gi'rdler. n.f. [from girdle.] A maker of girdles. 

Gire. n.f. [gyrus, Latin.] A circle defcribed by any thing 
M m _JHL in motion. See Gyre. 

Gird on, and fword upon thy puiffant thigh. Milt. P.Lofl. GIRL. n.f. [About the etymology of this word there is much 

vt_ - :r - -*•- ~.-j -queftion : Meric Cafaubcn, as is hiscuILm, derives it from My., 

of the fame fignification; Minjhcw from garru’.a , Latin, a 
Addifon s Cato. prattler, or gire'la, Italian, a weathercock; Junius thinks 
that it comes from her lodes, Welfh, from which, fays he, 
harlot is very eafily deduced. Skinner imagines that the Saxons, 
who ufed ceopl for a man, might likewife have ceoj-Ia fora 
woman, though no fuch word is now found. Dr Hicks 
derives it molt probably from the Iflandick karlinna , a wo¬ 
man.] A young woman, or female child. 

In thofe unfiedg’d days was my wife a girl. Shakefpurt, 
And let it not difpleafe thee, good Bianca ; 

For I will love thee ne’er the lels, my girl. Shakefpeart. 

A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 

Is fport for every girl to pra&ife on. Dome, 

Tragedy fhould lilufii as much to ftoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce. 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls. Rtfccmmcr.. 

A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 

But oh, a girl, like her, mutt be divine ! Drydtn: 

Gi'rlish. adj. [from girl.] Suiting a girl; youthful. 

In her girlijh age Ihe kept (heep on the moor. Carta. 
Gi'rlishly. adv. [from girlijh.] In a girlifli manner. 

To Girn. v. n. Seems to be a corruption of grin. It is Hill 
ufed in Scotland, and is applied to a crabbed, captious, or pec- 
vilh perfon. 

Gi'rrock. n.f A kind of filh. Did. 

Girt, part.pajf. [from To gird.] 

To Girt. v.a. [from gird.} To gird; to encompafs; to 
encircle. Not proper. 

In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath the radiant line, that girts the globe, 

The circling Typhon whirl’d from point to point. Thomf- 
Girt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A band by which the faddle or burthen is fixed upon the 
horfe. 

Here lies old Hobfon, death hath broke hisj/rf; 

And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. AEltm. 

2 . A circular bandage. 

The moft common way of bandage is by that of the girl, 
which girt hath a bolfter in the middle, and the ends are 
tacked firmly together. Hufeman's Surgcr,. 

Girth, n.f. [from gird.] 

1. The hand by which the faddle is fixed upon the horfe. 

Or the faddle turn’d round, or the girths brake; 

For low on the ground, woe for his fake. 

The law is found. Ben. Johnfon’s UnderwecJi- 

Nor Pegafus could bear the load, 

Along the high celeftial road ; 

The lfced opprefs’d, would break his girth. 

To raife the lumber from the earth. Swf- 

Mordanto gallops on alone; ) 

The roads arc with his foll’wcrs ftrown; ( 

This breaks a girth , and that a bone. Swift.) 

2. The compals meafured by the girdle, or enclofing bandage. 
He’s a lufty jolly fellow that lives well, at leaft three yards 

in the girth. Addifon s Freeholder. 

To Girth, v. a. To bind with a girth. , 

To Gise Ground, v. a. Is when the owner of it does not fiw 
it with his own ftock, but takes in other cattle to graze. Bai^- 

Gi'sw- 
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When now the fword is girded to his loins. Prior. 

4. To inveft. 

Stoop then, and fet your knee againft my foot; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant fword of York. Shakefp. H. VI. 
The fon appear’d. 

Girt with omnipotence. Milton s Paradifc Loji , h. vii. 

5. To drefs; to habit; to clothe. 

I girded thee about with fine linen, and I covered thee with 
fdk. Ezek. xvi. 10. 

Tyfiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 

' Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way. Dryd. 
b. To cover round as a garment. 

Thefe, with what {kill they had, together fow’d, 

To gird their waift: vain covering, if to hide 

Their guilt, and dreaded Iharne! Miltons Paradifc Lofl. 

7. To reproach ; to gibe. p . , . 

Being mov’d, he will not fpare to gird the gods. Shakef. 

8. To furnifti; to equip. 

So to the coaft of Jordan hedire£ls 
His eafy fteps, girded with fnaky wiles. Paradfe Regain d. 
q. To inclafc; to incircle. 

That I'Jyfeian ifle, 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid fon 

Young Bacchus, from his ftepdamc Rhea s eye. Milt. P. L. 
To Gi R d. v. n. To break a fcornful jeft ; to gibe; to fneer. 
Men of all forts take a pride to gird at me : the brain of 
this foolifh compounded clay, man, is not able to invent any 
thing that tends to laughter more than I invent, or is invented 
on me: 1 am not only witty in myfelf, but the caufe that wit 
is in other men. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. 11. 

Girii. n.f [from the verb ] A twitch; a pang: from the 
fenfation caufed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard fuddenly. 
This word is now feldom ufed. 

Sweet king! the biftiop hath a kindly gird: 

For fhame, mv lord of Winchefter, relent. Shakef. H. VI. 
They give fatisfa&ion to his mind, and his confcience by 
this means is freed from many fearful girds and twinges which 
the atheift feels. TiUotfo,,, Sermon 2. 

He has the glory of his confcience, when he doth 
well, to fet againft the checks and girds of it when he doth 
amifs Goodman's iVinter Evening Con. 

Gr'RDER. n.f. [from gird.] In architeflure, the largeft piece 
of timber in a floor. Its end is ufually faftened into the 
funimers, or breaft fummers, and the joifts are framed in at 
one arm to the girders. Harris. 

The girders are alfo to be of the fame fcantlmg the lum- 
mers and ground-plates are of, though the back girder need 
not be fo ftrong as the front girder. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 

Thefe ribs robuft arid vaft in order join’d. Blackm. Creation. 
GI'RDLt. n.f. [5Vnbel. Saxon.] 

1. Any thing drawn round the wailt, and lied or buckled. 
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rVsLE Among the Englifti Saxons, fignifies a pledge: dius, 

%v s \fe peacei Gip " 

like the Greek Horn crus. J 

Gith n. f. An herb called Guiney pepper. 

To GiVE. V.a. preter. gave ; part. pa(T. given, [pan, Saxon.] 

, To beftow; to confer without any price or reward. 

’• Thf opinion .bated the tar of death ,n them which «re 
fo refolved, and t am them courage to all adventures. HMcr. 
f Give ns of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. Mat. xxv. 
Give us alfo facrifices and burnt offerings, that ^/nayfa- 

a 'l had a mafter that gave me all I could afk, but diought fit 

to take one thing from me again. ,. . r 

Conftant at church and change; his gains were fure. 

His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor Popes Ep,files. 

2 To tranfmit from himfelf to another by hand, fpeech, or 
’ writing; to deliver; to impart; to communicate. 

The woman whom thou gavejl to be with me, fhagave me 
of the tree, and I did eat. Gen \ »«■ 1 ?• 

They were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 

marriage. ^ at ' xx,v * 

Thofe bills were printed not only every week, but alfo a 
general account of the whole year was given in upon the 
Thurfday before Chriftmas. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

We {hall give an account of thefe phenomena. Burnet. 

Ariftotle advifes not poets to put things evidently falfe and 
impoflible into their poems, nor gives them licence to run out 
into wildnefs. Broome's Notes on the. Odyjfey. 

7. To put into one’s pofleflion; to confign. 

J Nature gives us many children and friends, to take them 
Sway; but takes none away to give them us again. Temple. 

Give me, fays Archimedes, where to Hand firm, and I will 
remove the earth. Temple. 

If the agreement of men firft gave a feeptre into any one s 
hands, or put a crown on his head, that almoft mull dire& its 
conveyance. Locke. 

4. To pay as price or reward, or in exchange. 

All that a man hath will he give for his life. Job ii. 4. 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 

If you did know for whom I gave the ring. 

And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

You would abate the ftrength of your difpleafurc. Shakefp. 
He would give his nuts for a piece of metal, and exchange 
his fheep for {hells, or wool for a fparkling pebble. Locke. 

5. To yield; not to withold. 

Philip, Alexander’s father, gave fentence againft a prifoner 
what time he was drowfy, and feemed to give fmall attention. 
The prifoner, after fentence was pronounced, faid, I appeal: 
the king, fomewhat ftirred, faid. To whom do you appeal ? 
The prifoner anfwered. From Philip, when he gave no ear, to 
Philip, when he fhall give ear. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Conftantia accufed herfelf for having fo tamely given an ear 
to the propofal. Addifon’s Spectator. 

•6. To quit; to yield as due. 

Give place, thou ftranger, to an honourable man. Eccluf. 

7. To confer; to impart. 

I will blefsher, zn&give thee a fon alfo of her. Gen. xvii. 
Nothing can give that to another which it hath not itfelf. 

Bramh. againji Hobbs. 
What beauties I lofe in fome places, I give to others which 
had them not originally. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

8. To expofe. 

All clad in fkins of beafts the jav’Hn bear; 

Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair. Dryd. £n. 

9. To grant; to allow. 

’Tis given me once again to behold my friend. Rowe. 
He has not given Luther fairer play. Atterbury. 

jo. To yield; not to deny. 

I gave his wife propofal way; 

Nay, urg’d him to go on : the fhallow fraud 

Will ruin him. Rowe’s Ambitious-Stepmother. 

11. To yield without refiftance. 

12. To permit; to commiffion. 

Prepare 

The due libation and the folemn pray’r; 

Then give thy friend to fhed the facred wine. Pope's Odyff. 

13. To enable; to allow. 

God himfelf requireth the lifting up of pure hands in 
prayers; and bath given the world to underftand, that the 
wicked, although they cry, fhall not be heard. Mocker. 
Give me to know 

How this foul rout began, who fet it on. Shakef. Othello. 

So fome weak fhoot, which elfe would poorly rife, 
Jove’s tree adopts, and lifts into the ikies; 

Through the new pulpil foft’ring juices flow, 

Thruft forth the gems, and give the flow’rs to blow. Tickel. 
1 4 - To pay. 

The applaufe and approbation, moft reverend for thy ftretcht- 
out life, I give to both your fpceches. Shak. Troil. andCreffida. 
15. lo utter; to vent; to pronounce. 


So you mull be the firft that gives this fentence. 

And he that fuffers. Shakefp. Meafw***/*"■ 

The Rhodians feeing their enemies turn their 
a great fhout in dcrifion of them. Knolles J H] J* 

Let the firft honeft difeoverer give the word about, that 
Wood’s halfpence have been offered, and caution the poor- 
people not to receive them. 

16 To exhibit; to exprefs. , n 

This inftance gives the impoflibility of an eternal exiftence 

in any thing effentially alterable or corruptible. Hale. 

17 To exhibit as the produft of a calculation. 

The number of men being divided by the number of fhips, 
rives four hundred and twenty-four men a-piece. Arbuthnot. 

18 To do any ad of which the confidence reaches others 

As we defire to give no offence ourfelves, fo neither fhall 
we take any at the difference of judgment in others. Burnet. 

1 o. To exhibit; to fend forth as odours from any body. 

In oranges the ripping of their rind gtveth out their fmell 
0 bacon. 

more. 

20. To addid; to apply. . 

The Helots, of the other fide, fhutting their gates, gave 
themfelves to bury their de*ad, to cure their wounds, and reft 
their wearied bodies. Sidney. 

After men began to grow to number, the firft thing we read 
they gave themfelves into, was the tilling of the earth and the 
feeding of cattle. Hooker, b. i. 

Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in regard of the 
fecret accefs which people fuperftitioufly given might have 
always thereunto with eafe. Hooker, h.v.f.i 7. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given. 

To dream on evil, or to work my downfal. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Fear him not, Csefar, he’s not dangerous : 

He is a noble Roman, and well given Shakef. Jul. Cttfar. 
His name is Falftaff: if that man fhould be lewdly given, 
he deceives me ; for, Harry, I fee virtue in his looks. Shakefp. 

Huniadcs, the fcourge of the Turks, was dead long before; 
fo was alfo Mathias : after whom fucceeded others, given all 
to pleafure and eafe. Knollcs's Hijlcry of the Turks. 

Though he was given to pleafure, yet he was likewife de- 
firous of glory. Bacons Henry VII. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moft High, will 
feek out the wifilom of all the ancients. Ecc'uf xxxix. 1. 

He is much^/vrn to contemplation, and the viewing of this 
theatre of the world. Mo es Antidote at aimt Athefm. 

They who gave themfelves to warlike action and cntcr- 
prifes, went immediately to the palace of Odin. Temple. 

Men are given to this licentious humour of fcoffing at per- 
fonal blemilhes and defe&s. L'Ef range. 

Befides, he is too much given to horfeplay in his raillery; 
and comes to battle, like a dictator from the plough. Drydcn. 

I have fome bufinefs of importance with her ; butherhuf- 
band is fo horribly given to be jealous. Dryd. Spnnijh Fryar. 
What can I refufe to a man fo charitably given ? Drydcn. 
21. To reftgn; to yield up. 

Finding ourfelves in the midft of the greateft wildernefs of 
waters, without vi&ual, we gave ourfelves for loft men, and 
prepared for death. Bacons New Atlantis. 

Who fay, I care not, thofe I give for loft ; 

And to inltruift them, will not quit the coft. Herbert. 

Virtue giv'n for loft, 

Depreft and overthrown, as feem’d ; 

Like that felf-begott’n bird 
In the Arabian woods emboft. 

That no fecond knows, nor third, 

And lay erewhile a holocauft, 

From out her afliy womb now teem’d. Milton’s Agcnijles. 

Since no deep within her gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour, though opprefs’d and fall’n, 

I give not heaven for loft. Milton s Paradifc LoJl , b. ii. 
For a man to give his name to Chriftianity in thofe days. 
Was to lift himfelf a martyr. South. 

Ours gives himfelf for gone ; you've watch’d your time. 
He fights this day unarm’d, without his rhyme. Dryden. 
The parents, after a long fcarch for the body, gave him for 
drowned in one of the canals. AddiJ'on's Spectator. 

As the hinder feet of the horfe ftuck to the mountain, while 
the body reared up in the air, the poet with great difficulty 
kept himfelf from Aiding off his back, in fo much that the 
people gave him for gone. Addifon's Guardian. 

2 2. 1 o conclude ; to fuppofe. 

Whence came you here, O friend, and whither bound ? 
Allure,, you loft on far Cyclopean ground. Garth's Ovid. 
23. To Give away. To alienate from one’s felf; to make 
over to another ; to transfer. 

The more he got, the more he {hewed that he gave away 
to his new miftrefs, when he betrayed his promifes to the 

’ re n. „ Sidney, b. Yu 

■ If you {hall marry. 

You give away this hand, and that is mine; 

You give away heav’n’s vows, and thofe are mine; 

1 ou give auay myfelf, which is known mine. Shakcfheare. 

Honeft 
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Honed company, I thank you all. 

That have beheld me give away myfelf 

To this moft patient, fweet, and virtuous wife. Shalcffeaye. 

I know not how they fold thcmfelvcs; but thou, like a kind 
fellow, gav'jl thyfelf away gratis, and I thank thee for 
thee. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p.h- 

Love gives away all things, that fo he may advance the Al¬ 
tered of the beloved perfon. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

JBut we who give our native rights away. 

And our enflav’d pofterity betray. 

Are now reduc’d to beg an alms, and go 
On holidays to fee a puppet-fhow. Dryden’s Juvenal 1 s Sat. 
Alas, faid I, man was made in vain! How is he given 
away to mifery and mortality ! Addifon's Spectator, N‘\ 159. 

Theqrfofius arrived at a religious houfe in the city, where 
Condantia refided, and made himfclf one of the order, with 
a private vow never tp inquire after Condantia, whom he 
looked upon as given away to his rival, upon the day on which 
their marriage was to have been folcmnizcd. Addifon's Sped}at. 

Whatfoever we employ in charitable ufes, during our lives, 
is given away from ourfelves : wha,t we bequeath at our death, 
is given from others only, as our neareft relations. Atterbury. 

24. To Give. back. To return; to reftorc. 

’Till their vices perhaps give back all iliofe advantages which 
their victories procured. Atterbury s Sermons, 

25. To Give, forth. To publifli; to tell. 

Soon after it was given forth , and believed by many, that 
the king was dead. Hayward. 

26. To Give the hand. To yield pre-eminence, as being fub- 
ordinate or inferior. 

Leflons being free from feme inconveniences, whercunto 
fermons are more fubjett, they may in this refpeft no lefs 
take than in others they mud give the hand, which betokeneth 
pre- em inence. Hooker. 

a;. To Give over. To leave; to quit;, to ceafe. 

Let novelty therefore in this^m- over endlefs contradictions, 
and let ancient cuftoms prevail. Hooker. 

It may be done rather than that be given over. Hooker. 

Never give her o'er ; 

For fcorn at firft makes after love the more. Shakefpeare. 
If Defdemona will return me my jewels, I will give truer 
•my fuit, and repent my unlawful folicitation. Shakef. Othello. 

Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, gave over all, and 
betook himfelf to a folitary life, and became monk. Kno/les. 

All the foldiers, from the highefl to the lowed, had folemnly 
fworn to defend the city, and not to give it over unto the laft 
man. KnoUes's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Sleep hath forfook and giv’n me o'er 
To death’s benuming opium, as my only cure. Milton. 
Thofe troops, which were levied, ha vc given over the pro- 
fccution of the war. Clarendon, b.yhi. 

But word of all to give her over , 

’Till fhe’s as defperate to recover. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 3. 

’Tis not amifs, e’er y’ are giv’n o’er , 

To try one defp’rate med’eine more; 

And where your cafe can be no worfe. 

The defp’rated is the wifed courfe. Hudibras , p. ii. 

A woman had a hen that laid every day an egg: die fancied 
that upon a larger allowance this hen might lay twice a day; 
but the hen grew fat, and gave quite over laying. L’Bflrange. 

Many have given over their purfuits after fame, cither from 
the difappointments they have met, or from their experience 
of the little plcafure which attends it. Addfotis Spectator. 

28. To Give over. Toaddidt; to attach to. 

Zclmane, govern ana dirud me; for 1 am wholly given over 
unto thee. Sidney, b. ii. 

When the Babylonians had given tbemfelves over to a;l man¬ 
ner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who had fet up that 
empire, to poll it dawn. Crew’s Cofmol. b. iii. c. 3. 

I ufed one thing ill, or gave myfelf fo much over to it as to 
neglecd what I owed either to him or the red of the world. 

Temples Mifcellanies. 

To Give over. To conclude lad. 

Since it is lawful to praedife upon them that are forfaken 
and given over, I will adventure to preferibe to you. Suckling. 

The abbefs, finding that the phyficians had given her over, 
told her that Theodolsus was jud gone before her, and had 
fent her his benediction. Addifon’s Spectator, N°, 164. 

Her condition was now quite defperate, all regular pbyfi- 
?ians, and her neared relations, having given her over. Arbuth. 
Yet this falfe comfort never gives him o’er , 

That, whilfl he creeps, his vigorous thoughts can foar. Pope. 

Not one foretells 1 (hall recover; 

But all agree to give me ever. Swift. 

To Give over. To abandon. 

The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, in all man¬ 
ner of indifferent ceremonies, will be very hard, and there¬ 
fore bed to give it over. Hooker * b. iv. f 13. 

The caufe, for which we fought and fwore 
So boldly, (hall We now give o'er? Hudibras , p.i. cant. 2. 
31-.' To Give out. To proclaim; to publifli; to utter. 


29. 


30. 
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The fathers give it out for a rule, that whatfoever Clirift Is 
faid in Scripture to have received, the fame.wc ought to ap¬ 
ply only to the manhood of Clirift. Hooker, b. v. j J 

It is given out, that, deeping in my orchard, 

A ferpent dung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
Is, by a forged procek of my death, 

Rankly abufed. Shaifpeare's Hamlet. 

One that gives out himfelf prince Florizel,. 

Son of Polixenes, with his princefs. Shakef Winter's Tale. 

It hath been given out, by an hypocritical thief, who was 
the fird mailer of my (hip, that I carried with me out of 
England twenty-two thoufaud of twenty-two fliidingj pe r 
,, Raleigh's ApoL. 

He gave out genera! fummons for the nffembly of his council 
for the wars. Knolles's Hijl.ry of the Turks. 

The night was diftinguifhed by the orders winch he gave 
out to his army, that thcylhould forbear all infulting of their 
enemies. Addifan's Freeholder, N°. 40 

32. To Give out. To (how in falfe appearance. 

Hisj-fy/vgr out were of an infinite didance 
From his true meant defign. Shakef). Meaf. for Meafure. 

She that, fo young, could give cut l'uch a Teeming, J 
To feal her father’s eyes up clofe as oak. Shakefp. Qtheilo. 

33. ToGiVEup. Torefign; to quit; to yield. 

The people, weary of the mifcius of war, Would y W him 
up, if they faw him fhrinlc. Sidney, b. ii. 

He has betray’d your bufinefs, and given up 
For certain drops of fait your city Rome. SJtak. Coriolanus. 
The fun, breaking out with his cheerful beams, revived 
many, before ready to give up the ghod for cold, and gave 
comfort to them all. Knode s’s Hijlory of the ‘Turks. 

He found the lord Hopton in trouble for the lofs of the re¬ 
giment of foot at Alton, and with the unexpected affurancc of 
the giving up of Arundcl-cadle. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Let us give ourfelves wholly up to Chrid in heart and defire. 

Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
Such an expectation will never come to pafs; therefore PH 
e’en give it up, and go and fret myfelf. Collier againjl Defr.ir. 

I can give up to the hiftorians of your country, the names of 
fo many generals and heroes which crowd their annals. Dryi. 

He declares himfelf to he now fatisfied to the contrary, in 
which he has given up the caufe. Drydcn. 

The leagues made between feveral dates, difowning all 
claim to the land in the other’s poffefiion, have, by common 
confcnt, given up their pretences co their natural right. Locks, 
If thoy give them up to their reafons, then they with them 
give up all truth and farther enquiry, and think there is. no 
fuch thing as certainty. Locke. 

We (hould fee him give up again to the wild common of 
nature, whatever was more than would fupply the convenien¬ 
ces of life. Locke. 

Juba’s furrender, fince his father’s death. 

Would give up Africk into Casfar’s hands. 

And make him lord of half the burning zone. Addif. Cato. 

Learn to be honed men, give up your leaders. 

And pardon (hall defeend on ail the red. Addifon's Cato. 
A popifli pried threatened to excommunicate a Northum¬ 
berland fquire, if he did not give up to him the church 
lands. Addifon's Freeholder. 

He faw the celedial deities acting in a confederacy againft 
him, and immediately gave up a caufe which was excluded 
from all poffibility of fuccefs. Addifon's Frcebo'der. 

An old gentleman, who had been engaged in an argument 
with the emperor, upon his friend’s telling him he wondered 
he would give up the quedion when he had the better, I am 
never afliamed, fays he, to be confuted by one who is mailer 
of fifty legions. Addif.ns Spectator, N°. 239. 

Pie may be brought to give up the cleared evidence. Atierb. 
The condant health and longevity of men mud be given up 
alfo, as a groundlefs conceit. Bentley's Sermons. 

Have the phyficians giv’n up all their hopes? 

Cannot they add a few days to a monarch? R un. 

Thefe people were obliged to demand peace, and give up 
to the Romans all their pofieffions in Sicily. Arluthnst. 

Every one who will not a(k for die conduCt of God in the 
dudy of religion, has jud reafon to fear he (hall be left of 
God, and given up a prey to a thoufand prejudices, that he 
(hall be configned over to the follies of his own heart. Watts. 
Give yourfclf up to fome hours cf leisure. Watts. 

34. T» Give up. To abandon. 

If any be given up to believe lyes, fomc mud be fird given 
up to tell them. Stillirgfxet’s Dcf of DiJc. on Rom. Idol. 

Our minds naturally give thcmfelvcs up to every diverfion 
which they are much accudomed to; anil we always find that 
play, when followed with affiduity, eugrofles the whole 
woman. Addif ni s Guardian, N®. i 20. 

Give up your fond paternal pride. 

Nor argue on the weaker fide. Swift- 

A good poet no fooner communicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature given up to die ambition 


of fame. 


Pope. 
I am 
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•as <*>. ** not ~c££. 

fhould not, however, give up neatnefs. JJ 

3! - Sum «f *= ™” b “ “ 

the king. -confufed, and he could not then igive 


Swift on the DiJ/ent. in Athens and Rome. 


His accounts were 
them up. 

r-SX: Ml o» * ® el" A phraf ‘ " crcly 

French, and not worthy of adoption. 

Your orders come too late, the fight s begun , 

The enemy gives on with fury led. 

Hannibal gave upon the Romans. Hooke s Rom. Hijt. 

, To relent; to grow moid; to melt or foften; t0 th £ w * 

Some things are harder when they come from the fire » and 
afterwards gnu again, and grow foft; as the crud of bread, 
STfwitmeaS and fain Bacons Natural Hylory. 

Onlv a fweet and virtuous foul. 

Like feafon’d timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. . er . * 

Unlefs it is kept in a hot houfe, it will fo give again, that 
it will be little better than raw malt. Mortimer. 

Before you carry your large cocks in, open them once, and 
fpread them : hay is apt to give in the cock. Mortimer. 

3. To move. A P’rench phrafe. 

Up and down he traverfes his ground. 

Then nimbly (hifts a thrud, then lends a wound ; 

Now back he gives, then rufhes on amain. Dame?s U War. 

4. To Give in. To go back ; to give way- 

The charge was given with fo. well governed fury, that the 
left corner of the Scots battalion was enforced to give m. Hayw. 

<. To Give in to. [A French phrafe.] To adopt; to embrace. 
This is a geography particular to the medallids: the poets, 
however, have fometimes given in to it, and furnifti us with 
very good lights for the explication of it. Addifon on Medals. 

This confideration may induce a tranflator to give in to thofe 
general phrafes, which have attained a veneration in our lan¬ 
guage from being ufed in the Old Tedament- Pope. 

The whole body of the people are either dupidly negligent, 
or elfe giving in with all their might to thofe very practices 
that are working their dedrudlion. Swift. 

6. To Give off. To ceafe; to forbear. 

The pumfhmcnt would be kept from being too much, if 
we gave off as foon as w? perceived that it reached the mind. 

Locke on Education. 

To Give over. To ceafe; to a<d no more. 

If they will fpeak to the purpofe, they piud give over, and 
dand upon fuch particulars only as they can (hew we have 
either added or abrogated, otherwife than we ought, in the 
matter of church polity. Hooker, b. iii. 

Neither hath Chrid, thro’ union of both natures, incurred 
the damage of cither; led, by being born a man, wc (hould 
think he hath given aver to be God, or that bccaufc he con¬ 
tinued God, therefore he cannot be man alfo. Hooker , b. v. 
Give not o'er fo: to him again; intreat him. 

Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 

You arc too cold. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

The date of human aftions is fo variable, that to try things 
oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/l. 

Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition offered him 
divers times by an old woman, and dill anfwered he had no 
leifure j whereupon the woman faiJ aloud, Why then give 
over to be king. Bacon s Apophthegms. 

So Satan, whom repulfe upon repulfe 
Met ever, and to (hameful filcnce brought. 

Yet gives not o’er, though defperate of fuccefs. Milton. 

Shall we kindle all dais flame 
Only to put it out again ? 

And mud wc now give o'er. 

And only end where wc begun ? 

In vain this mifehief we have done, 

If we can do no more. Denham. 

It would be well for all authors, if they knew when to give 
over, and to defid from any farther purfuits after fame. Addif. 

He coined again, and was forced to give over for the fame 
reafon. Swift. 

8. To Give out. To publifli; to proclaim. 

Simon bewitched the people of Samaria, giving out that him¬ 
fclf was fome great one. Acts viii. 9. 

Julius Cxfar laid afleep Pompcy’s preparations, by a fame 
that he cunningly gave out hpw Qefar’s own foldiers loved 
him not. - Bacon, Effay 6c. 

Your i!l-wi(hers will give cut you are now going to quit 
your fchooL ' 5 Swift. 

9- To Give out. To ceafe; to yield. 

We are the earth; and they. 

Like moles within us, heave and cad about: 


And ’till they foot and clutch their prey; 
They never cool, much lefs give out. 


Herbert. 


G L A 

Madam, I always behov'd you fo dout, 

• Private refpetds, with him, ^^nwal. 

8 °Perpetual pufhing and affurancc put a difficulty out ofcoun- 
tenanTe, and^ake a Teeming impofiiW.ty W Cohui , 
Scarce had he fpoken when the cloud gave 
The mids flew upward, and diflolv d m day. ) 

His golden helm gives way with dony bloW J? ' ~ 

Batter’d and flat, and beaten to his brows. Dr ^ S J^\ 
Gi'ver. n.f [from give.} One that gives ; donor; bedower 

didributer; grantee. 

Well we may afford 

Our givers their own gifts. Milton's P-araA<fe Lojl , b. V. 

By thee how fairly is the giver now 
Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is loft . . . : 

Lonefmce ML toil s Paradife Regain d, 0. iv, 

I have not liv’d fince fird 1 heard the news; 

The gift the guilty giver doth ac-cufe. Drydcn s Aurengzeb/.. 

Both gifts dedruftive to the givers prove ; 

Alike both lovers fall by thofe they love. Iff*- 

Gi'zzard. n. f. [gjier, French ; gigena, Latin, It is fomc-. 
times called gizzern,] 

1 The drong mufculous domach of a fowl. 

Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up dones to ™nvey 
them into their fecond ventricle, the gizzerne. More. 

In birds there is no madication in the mouth; but in men 
as are not carnivorous, it is immediately fwallowed into the 
crop, a kind of antedomach, where it is moidened by fomc 
proper juice from the glandules diddling in there, and thence 
transferred into the gizzard, or mufculous domach. Ray. 
Flutt’ring there they nedle near the throne, 1 

And lodge in habitations not their own ; , r 

By their high crops and corny gizzOyds known. Dry am. ) 

2. It is proverbially ufed for apprehenfion or conception of mind ; 
as, he frets his gisosoard, he harrafles his imagination. 

But that which docs them greated harm. 

Their fpiritual gizzards are too warm; 

Which puts the overheated fots 

In fevers dill. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1 r. 

Satisfaction and reditution lie fo curfedly h?rd upon the 
gizzards of our publicans, that the blood io their veins is not 
half fo dear to them as the treafure they have in their cof¬ 
fers. L’Ef range, 

Gi.a'brity. n. f, [from glober, Latin.J Smoothnefs; bald- 
nefs. Did. 

Gla'cial . adj. [glacial, French; glacialis, Latin. J Icy; made 
of ice; frozen. 

To GLA'CIATE. v.n. [glades, Latin; glacer, French. ] To 
turn into ice. 

Glacia'tion. n.f [from glaciate.'] The a£t of turning into, 
ice; ice formed. 

I?c is plain upon the furface of water, but round in hail, 
which is alfo a glaciation, and figured in its guttulous defeept 
from the air. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 1. 

G LA 1 CIS. n.f. [ French. ] In fortification, a (loping 
bank. It is more efpecially taken for that which rangeth 
from the parapet of the covered way to th? level on the fide 
of the field. Harris. 

GLAD. adj. [jlab, Saxon ; glad, Danifh.] 

1. Cheerful; gay ; in a date of hilarity. 

He will he glad in his he^rt. Ex. Iv. 14. 

They blefled the king, and went unto their tents joyful and 
glad of heart. 1 Rings viii. 66. 

%. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; bright; (howy. 

The wildernefs and the folitary place (hall he glad for th?m, 
and the defert (hall rejoice and bloffom as the role. If. xxxv. 

3. Plcafed; elevated with joy. It has generally of, fometimes 
at or with before the caufe of gladnefs : perhaps of is mod 
proper, when the caufe of joy is fomething gained or podefled; 
and (it or with, when it is fomc accident befallen himfelf or 
pnother. 

I am glad to fee your worfhip. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV, 

He hath an uncle in Medina will be very much glad of 
it. Shakefpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

He that is glad at calamities lhall not be unpunifhed. Prov. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my friend, 
he will be glad of my repentance. Dryden’s Fables , Pref. 

The gaping wound gufh’d out a crimlon flood; 

The Trojan, glad with fight of hoflile blood, 

His fauchion drew. Dryden’s Ain. 

1 would be glad to learn from thofe who pronounce that 
the human foul always thinks, hqvv they know it. . Locke. 

4. Pleafiqg; exhilarating. 

Her convcrfation 

More glad to me than to a miter money is. Sidney, 6. i. 

5. Exprefling gladnefs. ' J 

Hark! a. glad voice the lonely defert checks: 

prepare the way, a God, a God appears ! Pope's Mejfiah, 
[from the aJjedlive.J Tq glfld; to 


To Glad. v. a. ....... 

cheer: to exhilarate, 
to H 
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1. The white of an egg. 

Take the glairt of eggs, and flrain it as fiiort as water 

2. A kind of halbert. Pt * k * n °” Dra ™% 


He faw rich nedar-thaws releafe the rigour 
Of th’icy North; from fr oft-bound Atlas’ hands 
His adamantine fetters fall: green vigour 
Cladding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian fands. Crajhaw. 

It glads me 

To fee fo many virtues thus united, 

To reftore juftice and dethrone oppreflion. Otway 

‘ h ‘ hCa " ° f — ^ fSft Goman, g'itter.J 
Some frigid rhymes difburfes, f “K“ £ 00t °t h g ht or . Ip'endour. 


To Glaire v.a. [ glairtr , French; from the noun. 
fmear with the white of an egg. This word is ftill u fcd 1 ® 
the bookbinders. °y 


I hey fhall like Perfian tales be read. 

And glad both babes and nurfes. Swift. 

ToGla'dden. v.a. [from glad.] To cheer; to delight; to 
make glad ; to exhilarate. 

Oh, he was all made up of love and charms ! 

Delight of every eye! When he appear’d, 

A fecret pleafure gladden'd all that faw him. Addifon’s Cato. 
A kind of vital heat in the foul cheers and gladdens her, 
when fhe does not attend to it. Addifon's Spectator. 

Gla'dder. n.f. [from glad.] One that makes glad; one that 
gladdens ; one that exhilarates. 

Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 

Have pity, goddefs. Drydtn 

Glade, n.f. [from glopan, to be hot, or to fhine; whence 
the Danifh glod, and the obfolete Englifh glted, a red hot 
coal.] A lawn or opening in a wood." Lucus. It is taken 
for an avenue through a wood, whether open or fhaded, and 
has therefore epithets of oppofite meaning. 

So flam’d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire; 

But far within, as in a hollow glade , 

Thofe glaring lamps were fet, that made a dreadful fhade. 

Fairy Qitcen, b. i. cant. 11. 

Lo where they fpy d, how in a gloomy glade 
The lion fleeping lay in fecret fhade. HubbertTs Tale. 

O might I here 

In folitude live favage, in fome glade 
Obfcur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 
To ftar or fun-light, fpread their umbrage broad. 

And brown as evening. MiltonsParadife Lof, b. ix. 

When any, favour’d of high Jove, 


2. A 


Milton. 


Chances to pafs through this adventurous glade. 

Swift as a fparkle of a glancing ftar 
I fhoot from heav’n to give him fafe convoy. 

For noonday’s heat are clofer arbours made. 

And for frefh ev’ning air the op’ner glade. Dryd. Innocence. 

There, interfpers’d in lawns and opening glades. 

Thin trees arife that fhun each other’s fhades. Pope. 

By the heroes armed fhades, 

Glitt’ring through the gloomy glades ; 

' 1 for love. 


By the youths that dy’d 
Wand’ring in the myrtle grove, 

Reftore, reftore Eurydice to life! 

Oh, take the hufband, or reftore the wife! Pope's St. Cecil. 

Gla'den. ’ - r re -- T ----- ' " 

Gla'der. 

blade like fedge. Junius. 

Gla'deulness. n.f [glad znd fulnefs.] Joy; gladnefs. 

And there him refts in riotous fuffifance 


*• }»‘f [from gladius, Latin, a fword.] Swordgrafs: a 
R. S general name of plants that rife with a broad 


Of all his gladfulnefs, and kingly joyance. Spenfer. 

adia'tor. n.f [Latin; gladiatcur, Fr.J A fwordplayer; 


Denham. 


Gla 

a prizefighter. 

Then whilft his foe each gladiator foils. 

The atheift, looking on, enjoys the fpoils. 

Befides, in gratitude for fuch high matters, 

Know I have vow’d two hundred gladiators. Dryden's Perf 
Gla'dly. adv. [from glad.] Joyfully; with gayety; with 
merriment; with triumph; with exultation. 

For his particular. I’ll receive him gladly ; 

But not one follower. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

You are going to fet us right; and ’tis an advantage every 
body will gladly fee you engrofs the glory of. Blount to Pope. 
Gla'dness. n.f [from glad.] Cheerfulncfs; joy; exultation. 
By fuch degrees the fpreading gladnefs grew 
In every heart, which fear had froze before: 

The ftanding ftreets with fo much joy they view, 

That with lefs grief the pcrifh’d they deplore. Dryden. 
Gla'dsonje. adj. [from glad.] 
x. Plcafed ; gay; delighted. 

The higheft angels to and fro defeend. 

From higheft heaven in gladfome company. Fairy Qiteen. 

The gladfome ghofts in circling troops attend. 

And with unweary’d eyes behold their friend : 

Delight to hover near. Dryden's Ain. b.iv. 

2 . Caufing joy ; having an appearance of gayety. 

Each morn they wak’d me with a fprightly lay ; 

Of opening hcav’n they fung and gladfome day. Prior. 
Gla'dsomeli. adv. [from gladfome.] With gayety and de¬ 
light. 

Gr. a'dsomness. n.f. [from gladfome.] Gayety; fhowinefs ; 
delight. 

Gr aire. n.f [jl:er, Saxon, amber; glar, Danilh, glafs; glaire, 
French ; gla/ea, Latin. ] 


His off’ring foon propitious fire from heav’n 
Confum’d with nimble glance, and grateful fteam : 

The other’s not; for his was not fincere. Milt. Parad T.n 
l ftroke or dart of the beam of fight. ’ 

The afpefts which procure love are not gazings 
fudden glances and dartings of the eye. Bacon's Nat. Hi fori 
There are of thofe fort of beauties which laft but for a 
moment; fome particularity of a violent paffion, fome grace 
fu action, a fmtle, a glance of an eye, a difdainful look and 
a look of gravity. Dryden's DufrefJ 

3. A fnatch of fight; a quick view. J 1 

The ample mind takes a furvey of feveral objedls with ono 
glance. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Glance, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To (hoot a fudden ray of fplendour. 

He double blows about him fiercely laid. 

That glancing fire out of the iron play’d, 

As fparkles from the anvil ufe. 

When heavy hammers on the wedge are fway’d. Fai. Queen. 

When through the gloom the glancing lightnings fly^" 
Heavy the rattling thunders roll on high. Rowe. 

2. To fly off in an oblique direction. 

He has a little gall’d me, I confefs; 

But as the jeft did glance away from me, 

’Tis ten to one it maim’d you two outright. Shakeftean. 

3. To ftrike in an oblique dirc&ion. 

Pois’d in air, the jav’Jin fent. 

Through Paris’ Ihield the forceful weapon went, 

His corflet pierces, and his garment rends. 

And glancing downwards near his flank defeends. Pott. 

4. To view with a quick caft of the eye; to play the eye. 

O’ th’ fudden up they rife and dance, 

Then fit again, and figh and glance ; 

Then dance again, and kifs. Suckling , 

Mighty dulnefs crown'd. 

Shall take through Grub-ftreet her triumphant round; 

And her Parnafliis glancing o’er at once. 

Behold a hundred fons, and each a dunce. Pope's Dunciad. 

The cooing dove 

Flies thick in am’rous chace, and wanton rolls 

The glancing eye, and turns the changeful fccne. Thomfn. 

5. To cenfure by oblique hints. 

How can’ft thou thus, for fhame, Titania, 

Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 

Knowing I know thy love to Thefeus ? Shakefpeare. 

Some men glance and dart at others, by juftifying themfelvcs 
by negatives ; as to fay, this I do not. Bacon , EJfay 23. 

I have never glanced upon the late defigned proceifion of his 
holinefs and his attendants, notwithftanding it might have 
afforded matter to many ludicrous fpeculations. Addif Spelt. 

It was objefled againft him that he had written verfes, 
wherein he glanced at a certain reverend doftor, famous for 
dulnefs. Swift. 

To Glance, v. a. To move nimbly ; to fhoot obliquely. 

Glancing an eye of pity on his lofles. 

Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. Shak. Mer. of Yen. 

Gla'ncingly. adv. [from glance.'] In an oblique broken 
manner; tranfiently. 

Sir Richard Hawkins hath done fomething in this kind, but 
brokenly and glancingly, intending chiefly a difeourfe of his 
own voyage. Hakewill on Providence. 

GLAND, n.f [ glans , Latin; gland, French.] 

All the glands of a human body are reduced to two forts, 
viz. conglobate and conglomerate. A conglobate gland is a 
little fmooth body, wrapt up in a fine flein, by which it is 
feparated from all the other parts, only admitting an artery 
and nerve to pafs in, and giving way to a vein and excretory 
canal to come out: of this fort arc the glands in the brain, the 
labial glands, and teftes. A conglomerate gland is compofed 
of many little conglobate glands, all tied together, and wrapt 
up in the common tunicle or membrane. Quincy. 

I obferved the abfeefs to have begun deep in the body of the 
glands. Wifeman's Surgery. 

The glands , which o’er the body fpread, 

Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 

Involv’d and twifted with th' arterial dutft, 

1 he rapid motion of the blood obftrud. Blackm. Creation, 

Gla'nders. n.f [from gland.] In a horfe, is the running of 
corrupt matter from the nofe, which differs in colour accord¬ 


ing to the degree of the malignity, being white, yellow, green 
or black. * farrier's Db* 


tils 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 


GLA 

His horfe is pofieft with the glanders, and like to mofe in 
the chine. Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Glandi'feROUS; adj. [ glans and fero, Latin.] Bearing maft; 
bearing acorns, or fruit like acorns. 

The beech is of two forts, and numbered amongft the 
glandiferous trees. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

GLA'NDULE. n.f [ glandula, Latin ; glandule, Fr.J A fmall 
gland ferving to the fccretion of humours. 

Nature hath provided feveral glandules to feparate this juice 
from the blood, and no lefs than four pair of channels to con¬ 
vey it into the mouth, which are called duStus falivales. Ray. 
Glandulo'sitv. n.f. [from glandulous.] A collodion of 
glands. 

In the upper parts of worms are found certain white and 
oval glandulofities. Brown's Yulgar Errours , b. iii. 

Gla'ndULOUS. adj. [glandulafus, Latin; glanduleux, Fr. from 
glandule.] Pertaining to the glands; fubfifting in the glands; 
having the nature of glands. 

There arc no tefticles, or parts official unto generation, but 
glandulous fuhftances, that hold the nature of emundories. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 17. 
Such conftitutions muft be fubjed to glandulous tumours 
and ruptures of the lymphatick, and all the difeafes thereon 
dependant. Arbuthnot e/i Aliments. 

To GLARE, v. n. [ glaeren, Dutch.] 

1. To fhine fo as to dazzle the eyes. 

After great light, if you come fuddcnly into the dark, or, 
contrariwife, out of the dark into a glaring light, the eye is 
dazzled for a time, and the fight confufed. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
His glaring eyes with anger’s venom fwell. 

And like the brand of foul Aledo flame. Fairfax , l, ii. 
He is every where above conceits of epigrammatick wit, 
and grofs hyperboles: he maintains majefty in the midft of 
plainnefs; he fhines, but glares not and is ftately without 
ambition. Dryden. 

The court of Cacus ftands reveal’d to fight; 

The cavern glares with new admitted light. Dryden's Ain. 

Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falfe glaring light, 

Which conqueft and fuccefs have thrown upon him. Addif 

2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. 

Avaunt, and quit my fight! let the earth hide thee ! 
Thou haft no fpeculation in thofe eyes, 

Which thou do’ft glare with. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Look, how pale he glares! 

His form and caufe conjoin’d, preaching to ftones, 

Would make them capable, Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Now friends no more, nor walking band in hand; 

But when they met they made a furly ftand, 

And glar’d, like angry lions, as they pafs’d, 

A™ 1 . wiQl ’ d cv’ry look might be their laft. Dryd. Fables. 

3. To fhine oftentatioufly, or with too much laboured luftre. 

The moft glaring and notorious paflages are none of the 
fineft, or moft corrcd. Fehon on th( daffseks. 

To Glare, v. a. To fhoot fuch fplendour as the eye cannot 
bear. 1 

One fpirit in them rul’d, and every eye 
Giar'd lightning, and fhot forth pernicious fire 

aJXfSS&Xg ?** 1,1 * bcir ^ 

I. Overpowering luftre; fplendour, fuch as dazzles the eye. 

I he frame of burnifh’d fteel that caft a glare 
brom far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing air. Dryd. Fab. 
I have grieved to fee a perfon of quality gliding by me in 

f D Jar haira -!iA WOO ; C W Vn themornin S> ancI looking like a 
fpedre amidft a glare of flambeaux. Addifon’s Guardian , 
Here in a grotto, fhclter’d clofe from air. 

And fereen’d in fhades from day’s detefted glare. 

About them round, 

Gla're*ou' h< T Wi f ficr y Z lare ' M lt. Pared. Loft. 
^iWiftina oft'& k,rtUX ' t ? r - i^eofus, Latin, from glaire.] 
Confining of vifcous tranfparent matter, like the white of an 

Apl)l;td “ «*** n-octi-g: a 

®^?-,”' 4 f?^ r,S " wn s iCu, Dutch, as P,„ n i maeincs 
„,T“ cometh from the Bcleick and Hitth Dutch ■ 

whofe’clSltSfeliS J “ th % U, j n ' is 

I»w&i?s sht r ° comf “ a > W? SSTE 

» u , elt ch 7 n »cal fpirits cannot pervade it Beni, 
hhow t, of granadoes rain, by fudden St ' 
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Difptoding murd’rous bowels, fragments of fteel 

And ftones, and glafs and nitrous grain aduft, Phillips, 

2. A glafs veftel of any kind. 

I’ll fee no more; 

And yet the eighth appears, who. bears a glafs 

Which fhews me many more, SJjakeJpeare’s Mofbeth, 

3. A looking-glafs; a mirrour. 

He was the mark and glafs, copy and book. 

That fafhion’d others. Shakefpeare's Henry IV, p. ii. 

He fpreads his fubtile nets from fight. 

With twinkling glajjes, to betray 

The larks that in the meflies light. Dryden's Horace. 

4. An Hour Glass. A glafs uled in meafitring timq by tho 
flux of fand. 

Were my wife’s liver 
Infetfted as her life, fhe would not live 
The running of one glafs. Sbakef Winter's Tale, 

5. A cup of glafs ufed to drink in. 

To this laft coftly treaty. 

That fwallow’d fomuch treafure, and like a glafs 
Did break i’ th’ rinfing. hhaiejpearc’s Henry VIIL 

When thy heart 

Dilates with fervent joys, and cagqr foul 

Prompts to purfue th* fparkling g/efs t befure 

’Tis time to fhun it. Phillips , 

6. The quantity of wine ufually contained in a glafs ; a 
draught. 

While a man thinks one glafs more will not make him 
drunk, that one glafs hath difabled him from well difeerning 
his prefent condition. Taylor's Rule of living holy , 

The firft glafs may pafs for health, the fecond for gor 
humour, the third for our friends; but the fourth is for out 
enemies. Temptc. 

7. A perfpe&ive glafs. 

Like thofe who have furveyed the moon by glaffes, I can 
only tell of a new and Alining world ahove us ; but not relate 
the riches and glories of the place. Dryden ., 

Glass, adj. Vitreous ; made of glafs. 

Get thee gtajs eyes; 

And, like a feurvy politician, feem 

To fee the things thou do’ft not. Shak eft. King Lear , 

Glafs bottles are more fit for this fecond fining than thofe 
of wood. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 

To Glass, v. a. 

1. To fee as in a glafs; to reprefent as in a glafs or mirrour. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paffion. 

And in thy cafe do glafs mine own debility. ,Sidn(y, b, ii, 

2. To cafe in glafs. 

Methought all his fenfes were loekt in his eye. 

As jewels in cryftal for fome prince to buy ; 

Who tend’ring their own worth, from whence thev were 

. ski!** 

Did point out to buy them, along as you part, Sbakefp , 

3. To cover with glafs ; to glaze. 

I have obferved little grains of filver to He hid in the fmall 
cavities, perhaps glaffed over by a vitrifying heat, in crucibles 
wherein filver has been long kept in fufion. Boyle. 

Gla'ssfurnace. n.f. [glafs and furnace.] A furnace in 
which glafs is made by liquefa&ion. 

If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing heat of a 
glafs furnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowfy 
manis fancy, by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps be 
awakened into a certainty that it is fomething more than bare 
imagination. 

Gla S8GAZING. adj. [ glafs and gazing.] Finical; often cop- 
templating himfelf in a mirrour. 

A whorfon, glaffgazing , fuperferviceable, finical rogue, 

p , Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Gla ssgiunder, n. f [glafs and grinder.] One whofe trade 
is to polifh and grind glafs. 

with* 16 g!a tf gnnders con, P Iain of trouble they meet 

Gt 2 Su^.'- / - l ff “ dA boafc whe " 

1 remember to Thave met with an old Roman Mofaic. 
compofed of htUe pieces of day half vitrified, and prepared 
at the glajshoufes. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Gla ssman. »,/ [ glaf and man.] One who fells glafs. 7 

^ C °" r, “ S ° n,) ' " a f »' a11 

Gla'ssmetal. n.f [glafs and metal.] Glafs in fufion, ^ 

c ° pp 5 r .°; 

G --.~ •:/ LsW‘ ManuMory of-glafc’ 

of £ 7 Wb ; C f Vcm< ; 8 krs is a in equal portiom, 

kali SaJS® ‘ T| ,V & a " J ,be “ lb<i ‘ of ’ ““-i call,! 
S ’iA l ir a d ' lc " b « w «n Alexandria and Rofata i 
Ihp lIlc E syp tlan f “fed firft for fuel, and then theycrulh 
luanps lilte a flone. ,„d fo fell then, to the Ve- 
nettam fot ch,,r fbjum-i,. Bmn ; Natura , '^jjf 

Qh a'sswor^, 
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G L E 

Gla'. vvort. n.f [falicorma, or faltwort.] 

It hath an apctalous flower, wanting the empalcment; for 
. the ibmina, or chives, and the embryoes grow on the extreme 
part of the leaves: thefe embryoes afterward become pods or 
bladders, which for the moft part contain one feed. The 
fpccics are two. Thefe plants grow on the fea-coafts in 
many parts of Europe, and upon the fliores in feveral places 
of England which are walhcd every tide with the fait water. 
The inhabitants, near the fca-coaft where thefe plants grow, 
cut them up toward the latter end of Summer, when they arc 
fully grown ; and, after having dried them in the fun, they 
burn them for their aflics, which arc ufed in making of glals 
and foap. Thefe herbs are by the country people called kelp, 
and are promifeuoufly gathered fox ufe. From the afhes of 
thefe plants is extrafted the fait called fal kali, or alkali, much 
ufed by the chymifls. Miller. 

For the fine glafs we ufe the pureft of the fineft fand,and the 
afhes of chali or glafwort ; and for the coarfcr or green fort, 
the afhes of brake or other plants. Brown’i Vulgar Errours. 

Gla'ssy. adj. [from glafs.] 

1. Made of glafs; vitreous. 

In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea there is a fand, 
which, of all others, hath moft affinity with glafs; infomuch 
as other minerals laid in it turn to a glafy fubftance. Bacon. 

2. Refembling glafs, as in fmoothnefs or luftre, or brittlencfs. 

Man! proud man 1 
Dreft in a little brief authority, 

Moft ignorant of what he’s moft aflur’d: 

His glajfy cfience, like an angry ape, 

Plays fuch fantaftick tricks before high hcav’n, 

As makes the angels weep. Shakefp. Meaf. for Mtafure. 

There is a willow grows aflant a brook, 

That {hews his hoary leaves in the glaffy ftream. Shak. Ham. 
The magnet attrafteth the Alining or glajfy powder brought 
from the Indies, ufually employed in writing-duft. Brown. 
Whofe womb produc’d th tglajfy ice ? Who bred 
The hoary frofts that fall on Winter’s head ? Sandys. 

A hundred fweep. 

With ftrctching oars, the glajfy deep. Dryden's Ain. 

Gla's ton bury Thorn, n.f. A fpccics of Medlar, whtchfee. 
This fpecies of thorn produces fome bunches of flowers in 
Winter, and flowers again in the Spring, and in nflfother 
refpeft differs from the common hawthorn. Miller. 

Glauco'ma. n.f. [?\*vxtoy.cc; glaucomt, .French.] A fault 
in the eye, which changes the cryftallinc humour into a 
greyifh colour, without detriment of fight, and therein differs 
from what is commonly underftood by fuffufion. Quincy. 
The glaucoma is no other difeafe than the cataraft. Sharp. 
Glave. n.f. [ glaive, French; glaif , a hook, Welfh. Clatve 
is Erfc for a broad fword.] A broad fword ; a falchion. 

Two hundred Greeks came next in fight well try’d. 

Not furely arm’d in fteel or iron ftrong, 

But each a glave had pendant by his fide. Fairfax , b. t. 

When zeal, with aged clubs and gloves , 

Gave chace to rockets and white ftaves. Hudibras, p. in. 
ToGlaver. v.n. [ glave, Welfh, flattery ; 5 hpan, Saxon, to 
flatter. It is ftill retained in Scotland.] To flatter; to 
wheedle. A low word. 

Kingdoms have their diftempers, intermiffions, and pa- 
roxyfms, as well as natural bodies ; and a glavenng council is 
as dangerous on the one hand as a wheedling pneft, or a flat¬ 
tering phyfician is on the other. VEfl;ange t Fables. 

To Glaze, v. a. [Toglafs, only accidentally varied.] 

1. To furnifh with windows of glafs. . ,. 

Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, richly 
hanged, and glazed with cryftalline glafs. Bacon s EJfays. 

2. To cover with glafs, as potters do their earthen ware; l trom 
the French gldi/e, argilla.f 

3. To overlay with fomething fhining and pellucid. 

Sorrow’s eye, glaz’d with blinding tears, _ 

Divides one thing entire to many objects, Shakejp. K. n. 
The reafon of *one man operates on that of another in all 
true oratory; wherein though with other ornaments he may 
glaze and brandifh the weapons, yet is it found reafon that 
carries the ftrokc home. Grew s Cofm. b.u. c. 6. 

White, with other ftrong colours, with which we paint 
that which wc intend to glaze, are the life, the fp.r.t, and the 
luftre of it. . . _ 


Gla'zxer. 1 n.f [corrupted from glajstr, or gtyl 

One whofe trade is to make glals windows. Other manu¬ 
facturers of glafs are otherwife named. , 

Into rabbets the feveral panes of glaflwork are fct, and 
fattened by the glazier. Mixon s Mech. Exer. 

The dext’rous glazier ftrong returns the bound, . 

And singling fafhes on the penthoufe found. Gay s Trivia. 

Glead. n.f A buzzard hawk; a kite. It retains that name 

GLEAM, n.f [ jclioma, Saxon.] Sudden fhoot of light, 
luftre; brightnefs. 

Then was the fair Dodoman tree far fecn 
Upon feven lulls to fpread his gladfopie gleam ; 

And conquerors bedecked with his green, 

Alone the banks of the Aufwnian ftream* 


G L E 

At laft a gleam 

Of dawning light turn’d thitherward in hafte 
His travell’d fteps. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, j,, ^ 

As I bent down to look juft oppofite, 

A fhape within the wat’ry gleam appear’d. 

Bending to look on me. Milton’s Paradife Ljl, 1, j Vi 
Mine is a gleam of blifs, too hot to laft; 

Wat’ry it fliines, and will be foon o’ercaft. Dryd. Aurengr, 
We ken them from afar ; the fetting fun 
Plays on their fhining arms and burnifh’d helmets. 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire, Add'ifan's Csii, 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are fecn, 

And floating forefts paint the waves with green. P<p t . 

Nought was feen, and nought was heard. 

Around the dreary coaft. 

But dreadful gleams , 

Fires that glow. 

Shrieks of woe. Pope’s St. Ceciiit , 

To Gleam, v. n. [from the noun.] 

I. To fhine with fudden corufcation. 

Obfervant of approaching day. 

The meek-ey’d morn appears, mother of dews, 

At firft faint gleaming in the dappled Eaft. Thomf Summit* 
Ye gleamings of departed peace 
Shine out your laft. Thomfon's Spring 

3. To fhine. 

On each hand the gufhing waters play, 

And down the rough cafcade white dafhing fall. 

Or gleam in lengthen’d villa’s through the trees. Thomf a, 

Gle'amy. adj. [from gleam.] Flafhing; darting fuddencoruf- 
cations of light. 

In brazen arms, that cafl a gleamy ray. 

Swift through the town the warriour bends his way. Pope. 
To GLEAN, v. a. [ glancr , French, as Skinner thinks, from 
granum.] 

1. To gather what the gatherers of the harveft leave behind. 

She came and gleaned in the field after the reapers. Ruth ii, 
Cheap conqueft for his following friends remain’d; 

He reap’d the field, and they but only glean'd, Dryfa, 
She went, by hard neccffity compell’d, 

To glean Palaemon’s fields. Thcmfcn's Autumn, 

2. To gather any thing thinly fcattered. 

Gather 

So much as from occafions you may glean , 

If aught, to us unknown, afflifts him thus. Shakef Hemlti, 
That goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, card’nal, by extortion. Shak. //.VIII. 
They gleaned of them in the highways five thoufand men. 

Judg. xx. 4S< 

But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon’s train. 

When his refulgent arms flafh’d through the fhady plain, 
Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear; 1 

As when his thund’ring fword and pointed fpear > 

Drove headlong to their fhips, and glean'd the routed rear.) 

Dryden's din. b. vi. 

In the knowledge of bodies we muft be content to glean 
what we can from particular experiments ; fince we cannot, 
from a difeovery of their real effcnccs, grafp at a time whole 
fheaves, and in bundles comprehend the nature and properties 
of whole fpecies together. 4*7’ 

Glean, n.f [from the verb,] Collection made labonoufly 
by flow degrees. 

Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he plies; 

The gleans of yellow thyme diftend his thighs: 

He fpoils the faffron. Dryden's Vjrg. Georg. b. <'• 

Gle'aner. n.f. [from glean.] 

1. One who gathers after the reapers. 

For ftill the world prevail’d, and its dread laugh, 
Which fcarce the firm philofophcr can fcorn, 

Should his heart own a gleaner in the field. Thomf. Autum. 

2. One who gathers any thing flowly and labonoufly. 

An ordinary coftce-houfe gleaner of the city is an arr?n 
ftatefman, and as much fuperior to him, a3 a man conver an 
about the court is to a fhopkeeper. Lc ‘‘ 

Gi.e'aning. n.f. [from glean.] The aft of gleaning, or B 
gleaned. . 

There fhall be as the fhaking of an olive-tree, and as 
gleaning of grapes when the vintage is done. 

The orphan and widow are members of the fame comni > 
family, and have a right to be fupported out of the incoi. 
of it, as the poor Jews had to gather th e gleanings of the ri 
man’s harveft. Atterbury tier 

GLEBE, n.f [gleba, Latin.] 

1. Turf; foil; ground. 

Fertile of corn the glebe , of oil and wine, . 

With herds the paflures throng’d, with flocks the hills. 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood ; 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign, n,M, 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grt\n. ' 



Spenftr . 


fry?* 
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Sleeping vegetables He, 

’Till the glad lumtnons of a genial ray 
Unbinds the «lebe, and calls them out to day. Gei-th. 

2 . The land poflcfled as part of the revenue of an ccclefiattical 
benefice. 

The ordinary living or revenue of a parfonage is of three 
forts: the one in land, commonly called the glebe ; another in 
tythe which is a fet part of our goods rendered to God; the 
third, in other offerings bellowed upon God and his church 
by the people Spefman. 

A trefpafs done on a parfon’s glebe land, which is a freehold, 
cannot be tried in a fpiritual court. Aylfc's Par rgon. 

Many pariliies have not an inch of glebe. Swift. 

Gle'bous. adj. [from glebe.] Turfy. Diet. 

Gle'by. adj. [from glebe ] Turfy; perhaps in the following 
pallage fat or fruitful, if it has indeed any riieaniri". 
Pernicious fiatt’ry ! thy malignant feeds 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand 
Sadly diffus’d o’er virtue’s gleby land, 

With rifing pride amidft the corn appear. 

And choke the hopes and harveft of the year. Prior. 

Glede. n.f. [ glibagfiue, Saxon.] A kite. 

Yc fhall not eat th eglede, the kite, and the vulture. Dcutr. 
GLEE, n.f [jli^c, Saxon J Joy; merriment; gayety. It 
anciently fignified mulick played at feafls. It is net now ufed, 
except in ludicrous writing, or with fome mixture of irony 
and contempt. 1 

She marcheth home, and by her takes the knight. 

Whom ail the people follow with great glee. Fairy Queen. 
Many wayfarers make themfelves glee , by putting the in¬ 
habitants in mind of their privilege; who again foreflow not 
to baigne them with perfume. Cetrew's Survey of Cornual. 
And his fportive limbs. 

This way and that convolv’d, in frilkful glee 
Their frolicks play. Thcmfcn's Spring. 

Is Blouzelmda dead? Farewel my gleet 

r, hap ? in r e r '* n °r refe ™’ d for me - Gay's Pajlorals. 
Gleed. n.f [fromjlopan, Saxon, to glow.] A hot glow¬ 
ing coal. A provincial and obfoletc word. 6 

GlrtF»l. «* UU,™iM] Gey; merry! cheerful. 

My lovely Aaron, wherefore look’ft thou fad, 

When every thing doth make a gleeful boaft ? Shakefpeare 

wl "•Afe'®'-. 5 *™-] M*ct, or mufician. W 
What will you give us ?-No money, but the glek • I 

r’?" • • e odjuil 

. ; f 5 ll 2 m “-„ in S "0«, is 0 mimick or a droll. 1 

I. I o fneer; to gibe; to droll upon. ^ 

I can gleet upon occafion. Shakefp. Midf. Night’s Dream. 
o, rhrice. )0U S " ' H ^""8 “ f“ M 

.. in Seodandi,!, #!,, reamed, and figmt'tSoi^ 

time idly, with fomething of mimickry or drollerv. 

To Gleen. v. n. To fhine with heat or polifh. \ know not 

rr;w is " orJ: k ■”»>■° r ■ i * - 

_ Thofe who labour 

^ There .hen lay a hard dr, efehar, . 14 ... either ma.rer or 
tS Gl.,t. ... [from ,he „ 0 „„.l 
'■ T „f"P or ° 0 L ze with a thin fanious liquor. 

2- To run flowly. Wtfemans Surgery. 

fufficicmto make^clouds^ which" fUn “ ^ Uantities ^ are 
atmofpherc, ’till they hit’agalnfl the 3C" Cd r U t a ‘ >d d ° Wn the 

*re uic, 

Gle'ety. adj. [from elect 1 Jrhnr,.. C , he f u . S Ph,i Princ - 

thin change t0 be 

r EN - n.f [gleann, Erfe. 1 A vallc». j i fpfemesn. 
between two hills. J AvaJ,e y> a dale; a depreflion 

a j brom me his madding mind is flirt 
& fens"’f A VifcOT! 
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motion, fail off from one another, which way toever gravity 
inclines them. Burnet's The ry of the Earth. 

Habl akkuk brought him a finopth Along rope, compactI- 
twillcd together, with a noefe that fiipt as glib as a birdcatcher’s 
gin. jdrbuthnoti 

2. Smooth; voluble. 

I want that glib and oilv art 
To fpeak and ptirpofe not, fince what 1 well intend; 
i’ll do’t before 1 fpeak. Shakefpeare's King Lear: 

There was never fo much glib ftonfenfe put together in well 
founding Englifh. Locke. 

Now Curl his fhop from rubbifh drains ; 

Three genuine tomes of Swift’s rcmaiils : 

And then, to make them pals the g.'ilb.r, 

Revis’d by T ibbald, Moore, and Cibber. Swift-. 

Be fure he’s a fine fpoken man ; 

Do but hear on the clergy how gib his tongue ran. Swift. 
Glib. n.f. 

They have another cuflom from the Scythians, the wearing 
of mantles and longer; which is a thick curled hufli of 
hair hanging down over their eyes, and monflroufly difguifing 
them. SpenJ'ei on ft eland. 

To Gli n. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] To caftrate. 

I’ll geld them all: fourteen they fhall not fee. 

To bring falfe generations; they are coheirs, 

And I had rather glib myfelf than they 
Should not produce fair ifliie. Shakefp. IVinier's Tale. 

Glibly, adv. [from glib.] Smoothly; volubly. 

Many who would ftartle at an oath, whofe flomachs as well 
as confcienccS recoil at an obfccnity, do yet Aide glibly into a 
detraftion. Government of the Toneme 

Glibness. n.f. [from ghb.] Smoothnefs; flipperinefs. & 

A polifh’d ice-like glibr.ejs doth enfold 
The rock. Chapman’sOdyfey. 

The tongue is the moft ready for motion of any member* 
needs not fo muen as the flexure of a joint, and by accefs of 
humours acquires a glibr.ejs too, the more to facilitate its 

r i c Government of the Tongue. 

1 . E ’ v '.*■ f 3 ,Iban > Saxon; glijden, Dutch. ] 1 

1. ro flow gently and filently. 

By Eaft, among the duftv vallie^, glide 
The filver ftreams of Jordan’s crj-ftal flood. Fairfax, b. nu 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide, 

In double ftreams the ftl iny waters glide. Dnden's 
Juft before ihe confines of the wood, 

They/% Lethe leads her filcnt flood. Dryden's /En 
Where ftray the Mules, in what lawn or grovel 
In thofe fair fields where facred His glides 

~ 0r e ! fe w,lcrc Gam his winding vales divides. Pote 

2. 1 o pafs gently and without tumult. ^ 

Yc gliding ghofts, permit me to relate 
I he myftick wonders of your filcnt Hate. Drrder't AC,. 

3- To move fwiftly and fmoothly along. } 

If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may Dot I 
Glide thither in a day? c /,. t r , _ , , 

„f fift, fe a 

G ide under the green wave. .... 

A Iimh ’ and fc,t 3 r ^art MUtM ’ 

As !f cold fled had glided through his heart /W F u 
All things arc beheld as in n hdlv mo L 
objefts only glide before the eye and disappear " / ^ 

i*"*"*i We . 

About his neck 

Agreen and gilded fnakc had wreath’d itfelf. 

Who, with her head nimble in threats, approach'd 

The opening of his mouth; but fuddcnly d 

Seeing Orlando it unlink’d itfelf, X 

And wi th indented glides did flip awav 

Into a bufh. c; • c. , . 

i herewith my foul was fliarply .ride, 
buch wounds foon waxen wider. c. /- , n 

n -f- C Saxon. SecGLEEK.J A £^r ? 
a flout. Not now in ufe. J - r ’ 3 


i vifcous cement made ^hv^f 
G gjjy ° See Glue” 1 amma,S Jn b ° Uin g WaCcr > -d dryinl^e 

,hins “ - *-* * 


flout. Not now in life. » 

Now where’s „,e hsfed, bt „es a „,es h ; s , a „ , 

to glimmer. v „ rammer 1. P .i. 

Dutch, to glow.} ■ [a ’ Dam/hj to glimmen, 

i. I o fiiinc faintly. 

Thai-^V* nv-> nm S> ant f fo evident, 

10 I Mi'ton, 

See’ft 
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Sec’ft thou yon’ dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 

'I he feat of defolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of thefe livid flames 
Calls pale and dreadful ? Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

The facred influence 

Of light appears, and from the walls of heav’n 

Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 

A glimmering dawn. Milton's Paradife Lofi, b. n. 

Through thefe fad (hades this chaos in my foul. 

Some feeds of light at length began to roll ; 

The rifmg motion of an infant ray . 

Shot glimm'rng through the cloud, and promis’d day. / rtor. 

Oft by the winds, cxtinX the fignal lies; , . . 

Or fmother’d in the glimm’ring locket dies. Gay s trivia. 

When rofy morning glimmer'd o’er the dales. 

He drove to pafturc all the lufty males. I ope s OdyJJey. 
2. To be perceived imperfeXly ; to appear faintly. 

On the way the baggage pod-boy, who had been at court, 
got a glimmering who they were. • I rotten. 

The Pagan prieflhood was always in the druids; 
and there was a perceivable glimmering of the Jewilh rites m 
it, though much corrupted. Swift. 

Gli'mmer. n.f [from the verb ] 

1. Faint fplendour; weak light. 

2. A kind of foflil. 

1 he lefl'er malTes that are lodged in fparryand flony bodies, 
difoerfedly, from their fliining and glimmering, were an in¬ 
ducement to the writers of fofiils to give thofe bodies the 
name of mica and glimmer. Woodward on Pejus. 

Stones which arc compofcd of plates, that are generally plain 
and parallel, and that are flexible and claftick: talc, catfilvcr, 
or glimmer, of which there arc three forts, the yellow or 
golden, the white or filvcry, and the black. Woodward. 
Glimpse. « f. [glimmen, Dutch, to glow.] 


Prior. 


.. A weak faint light 

Such vail room in nature, 

Only to (hine, yet fcarcc to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey d fo far 

Down to this habitable, which returns 

Light back to them. , Mth. Par. Loft. 

Thoufands of things, which now either wholly efcape our 
apprehenlions, or, which our (hortfighted reafon having got 
fome faint glimpfe of, we, in the dark, grope after. Locke. 

2 . A quick flafliing light. , _ , „ 

Light as the lightning glimpfe they ran ? Miltons P. Lojl. 
My thoughtlefs youth was wing’d with vain defires; 

My manhood, long milled by wand’ring fires, 

Follow’d falfe lights; and when their glimpfe was gone. 

My pride (truck out new fpangles of her own. Drydcn. 

3. Tranficory luftre. 

If T, celeftial fire, in aught 
Have ferv’d thy will, or gratified thy thought, 

One glimpfe of glory to my iffue give; 

Grac’d for the little time he has to live. Dryd. Fab.es. 

4. Short fleeting enjoyment. . . . . 

If, while this weary’d flclh draws fleeting breath. 

Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid of death, 

If hap’ly be thy will that I (hould know 
Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe; 

From now, from inflant now, great fire, dilpel 
The clouds that prefs my foul, 
c. A (hort tranfitory view. 

O friends! I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hading this way, and now by glimpfe difeern 
Ithuriel, and Zephon, through the (bade. Mth. Par. Lojl. 
Some he puni(heth exemplarily in this world, that we might 
from thence have a tafle or glimpfe of his prefent juflice. 

Hakcwitl on Providence. 

A man, ufed to fuch fort of reflexions, fees as much at one 
glimpfe as would require a long difeourfe to lay before another, 
and make out in one entire and gradual deduction. Locke. 
What (hould I do ! while here I was enchain d, _ 

No glimpfe of godlike liberty remain’d. Dry den s Virgil. 

b. The exhibition of a faint refemblance. f 

There is no man hath a virtue that he has not 

S r okefpeore s Troilus andCr ejjioa. 

ToGli'sten. v. n. [glittan, German.] To fhine; to fparkle 

with light. . 

The bleating kind 

Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glifemng earth, 

YVith looks of dumb dcfpair. ! p lf 

The ladles eyes gtiftened with pleafure. Rtchardfon s Pamela. 
ToGu'ster. v. n. [ glittan, German; gUftercn , Dutch.] 1 o 
(hine; to be bright. , . , , 

The wars flame mod in Summer, and the helmets iJ 
brighteft in the faired fuhQiinc. Spenfer on Ireland. 

How he glijlers 

Through my dark rud! And how his piety 

Does my deeds make the blacker! Sbakefp. TVintet s Ta.e. 

’Tis better to be lowly born. 

And range with humble livers in content, 


GLO 

Than to be perk’d up in a gliftering grief, 

And wear a golden furrow. ShaLjpcare's Henry VlH. 

The golden fun 

Gallops the zodiack in iiis gli/l ri g coach. ^ Shakefteare. 
All that glifers is not gold. Shaktjp. Merely, f / 

You were more the eye and talk 
Of the court to day, than all 

Elfe that gfjle'd in Whitehall. Pri. Jolmf Underwoods. 

When tile fun (hone upon ihe (Lields of gold and bins, 
the mountains giijiercd therewith, and Alined like lamps of 
fire. 1 Mat* vi. 30. 

GiJIerd in one fnakc, and into fraud 
Led Eve, our credulous mother, to the tree 
Of prohibition. Milton's Paradife Loft , b \ X . 

It confided not of rubies, yet the fmall pieces of it wer* 
of a plealant rcdilh colour, and gUjlcted prettily, . Left. 
Gm'ster. n.f [ Properly written c.yjier, from tevfa ] &e 
O L y ST F. R. 

Now enter? Ru(h with new date airs. 

His lordftiip’s premier miuilhr ; 

And who, in all profound affairs, 

Is held as needful as his glijlcr. Swift. 

Choler is the natural glfci , or one excretion whereby na¬ 
ture excludeth another; which, defending daily unro the 
bowels, extiniulates thole pints, ami excites them unto ex- 
pulfion. i town’s F iga >■ Errouri, b. iii. c. 2. 

To Glitter, v n. [^lreinran, Saxon] 

1. To (hinc; to exhibit luftre; to gleam. 

Steel glofles are moie refplendent than ihc like plates of 
brafs, and fo is the glittering of a blade. Bacon’s tbyf. Ran. 
Before the battle joins, from afar 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of w ar. Dr den’s Firg. 

Scarce had'd thou time t’ unlLc.it h thy conquiing blade; 
It did but glitter , and the rebels fled. Grami.lt. 

To be fpecious; to be ftriking. 


J., i U UV. J "D 

Let them on the one hand fet the mod gittering tempta¬ 
tions to difeord, and on the other die difmal efledts of it. 

Dc\ay of Ruts. 

Glitter, n.f. [from the verb.] Luftre; bright (how; 
fplendour. 

Clad 

With what permiflivc glory fince his fall 

Was left him, or fall e glitter. Milton’s Paradife Loft, Lx. 

A man has reafon not to flourifli too much upon the glitt.r 
of his fortune, for fear there (hould be too much alloy in if. 

Collier on Pride. 

Gli'tterand. Shining; fparkling. A participle ufed by 
Chaucer and the old Englifh poets. This participial termini- 
tion is dill retained in Scotland. 

Gli'tteringly. adv. [from glitt.r.’] With Aiming luftre. 
To Gloar. v. a. [gloeren, Dutch.] 

1. To fquint; to look afkew. Skinner. 

2. In Scotland, to flare: as, what a gloarand quean. 

To Gloat, v n. [This word I conceive to be ignorantly 
written for gl.ar.] To caft fide glances as a timorous lover. 
Teach every grace to fmile in your behalf, _ 

And her deluding eyes to gl at for you. Lowe’s fa. Mure. 
Glo'bakc. n.f [from glow.] Aglow-worm. 

Glouated. adj. [from globe.] Formed in Ihape of a glow, 
fpherical; fpheroidical. 

GLOBE, n.f [globe, French ; globus , Latin.] 

1. A fphere; a ball; a round body; a body of which e ry 
part of the furface is at the fame diilance from the centre. 

2. The terraqueous ball. 

The youth, whofe fortune the vaft globe obey U, 
Finding his royal enemy betray’d. 

Wept at his fall. . .W 

Where God declares his intention to give this dominion 
is plain he meant that he would make a fpecies of 
that (hould have dominion over the other Ipccics ot 1 
ft 3I ’obc ^ * 

3. A fphere in which the vaiious regions of the earth 
S graphically dcpiXed, or in which the conftellations 

down according to their places in the (ky. 

The aftrologer who fpells the liars, 

Miftakes his gl be, and in her brighter eye ^ 

Interprets heaven’s phyfiognomy. 

Thefe arc the ftars. 

But raife thy thought from finfe, nor think to hnU 
Such figures there as arc in globes defign d. 

4. A body of foldicrs drawir into a circle. 

Him round 

A globe of fiery feraphim inclos’d, 

With bright imblazbnyig, and horrent arms 
Globe Amaranth, or everiajsh’g fi-.wer. tu f j - a,,u " a ' wh j ( b 
The flowers are fmall, and cut into four 
arc colleXtd into fquamofe heads: from each 0 _ f t br 

is produced a fingle flower: the ovary in the so ^ 
flower becomes a roundifli crooked teed, ccntainc * 
pelliculc or (kin. 

Globe D.ify. n.f A kind of flower. £i.es> 
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Globe Fib. n.f. A kind of orbicular fifh. 

r,oBE Rawmculus. n.f [ helUboro-ranuncuius .] 

G It hath fingle circumfcribed leaves, like the ranunculus: the 
cup of the lower confills of five fmall leaves of the fame 
colour with the flower. AJi/ter. 

Glj0 J t E hath the whole appearance of a thiftle: the leaves are 
produced alternately : the florets confift of one leaf, which is 
divided into five fegments, and is hollow, and each fingle 
floret has a fcaly cup : the flowers are collected into a fpheri¬ 
cal head which has the common cup or covering. Miher. 
GLOBOSE, adj. [globfas, Latin.] Spherical; round. 
Regions, to which 

All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the eaith. 

And all the fea ; irom one entire globofe 
Stretch’d into longitude. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. v. 

1 ben form’d the moon 

Globofe, and ev’ry magnitude of ftars. Milton’s Par. l.oji. 
Globo'.-ity. nf [from gl bo.e.] Sphericity; fphencalncfs. 
Why the fame eclipfe of the fun, which is feen to them that 
live more eafterly, when the fun is elevated fix degrees above 
the horizon, (hould be feen to them that live one degree more 
wefterly, where the fun is but five degrees above the horizon, 
and fo lower and lower proportionably, ’till at lad it appear 
not at all: no account can be given, but theglo'oftty of the 
cart | )> Ray on the Creation. 

Glo'bous. adj. [glbofus, Latin. When the accent is intended 
to be on the laft fyllable, the word (hould be written globofe, 
when on the firft globous: I have transferred hither a paflage 
of Milton, in which this rule has been negleXed.] Spheri¬ 
cal ; round. 

Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Than all this gl.bofe earth in plain outfpread, 

Such are the courts of God ! Milton. 

The brazen inftruments of death difeharge 
Horrible flames, and turbid dreaming clouds; 

Large globous irons fly, of dreadful hifs, 

Singeing the air. Phillips. 

Glo'bular. adj. [globulus, Latin.] In form of a fmall fphere; 
round; fpherical. 

The figure of the atoms of all vifible fluids feemeth to be 
globular, diere being no other figure fo well fitted to the 
making of fluidity. Grew’s Cofmol. Sacr. b. i. c. 2. 

GLO’BULARIA. n.f. [Lat. glohulaire, Fr.] Ajflofculous flower, 
confiding of many florets, which are divided into feveral feg¬ 
ments, and have one lip. Miller. 

GLO'BULE. n. f. [globule, Fr. globulus, Lat ] Such a fmall par¬ 
ticle of matter as is of a globular or fpheiical figure, as the red 
particles of the blood, which fwim in a tranfparent ferum, and 
are eafily difeovered by the microfcope. Thefe will attraX 
one another when they come within a due diftancc, and unite 
like the fpheres of quickfilver. Shiiney. 

The hailftones have opaque globules of fnow in their centre, 
to intercept the light within the halo. Newton’s Opt. 

Blood confills of red globules , fwiniming in a thin liquor 
called ferum : the red globules are elaftick, and will break : 
the veflels which admit the fmallcr globule , cannot admit the 
greater without a difeafe. Arbuthnol on Aliments. 

Glo'bulous. adj. [from globule.] In form of a fmall fphere; 
round. 

The whitenefs of fuch globulous particles proceeds from the 
air included in the froth. Boyle. 

To Glo'merate. v. a. [glomero, Latin.] To gather into a 
ball or fphere. 

Glomera'tion. n.f. [glomeratio, Latin ] 

1. The aX of forming into a ball or fphere. 
z. A body formed into a ball. 

The rainbow confifteth of a glomeration of fmall drops, 
which cannot poflibly fall but from the air that is very low. 

Bacon's Natural Pliftory, N°. 832. 
Glo'merous. adj. [glomerofus, Latin.] Gathered into a ball 
or fphere. 

GLOOM, n.f. [ jlomanj, Saxon, twilight.] 

1. ImperfcX darknefs; difmalnefs; obfeurity ; defeX of li»ht. 
Glowing embers through the room, 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton . 

This the feat, 

That we muft change for heuv’n ? This mournful gloom. 
For that celeftial light ? Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

The dill night, not now, as ere men fell, 

Wholfome, and cool, and mild ; but with black air 
Accompany’d; with damps, and dreadful gloom. Milton. 

Now warm in love, now with’ring in thy bloom, 

Loft in a convent’s folitary gloom. Pope. 

L Cloudinefs of afpeX; hcavinefs of mind; fullennefs. 

1 o Gloom, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To (hine obfeurely, as the twilight. This fenfe is not now 
in ufe. 


Spenfer. 


His glift’ring armour made 
A little glooming light much like a (hade. 


Fairy £>ueen. 


GLO 

Scarcely had Phoebus in the glooming Eaft 
Yet harnefled his fiery footed team. 

2. Tobeclwudy; to be dark. 

3. To be melancholy; to be Aillen. 

Gloo'mily. adv. [from glomy ] . „ 

1. Obfeurely; dimly; without perlec. .:g.t; 

2. Sullenly; with cloudy afpeX; with dark intentions, 

ChCCrf See, he comes: how gloomily he looks! Drydcn. 

Gloomi’y retir’d 

The villain fpider lives. thmfin s Summer. 

Gloominess, n f. [from g’omty] 

1. Want of light; obfeurity ; imperfeX light; d.fmalncfs. 

2. Want or chccrfulncfs; cloudinefs of look; hcavinefs of 

mind; melancholy. , - , j 

NedeX fpreads gloominefs upon their humour, and makes 
them grow fullcn and unconverfable. C user oj the Spleen^ 

. The gloominefs in which fomctimes the minds of the bed 
men are involved, very often Hands in need of fuch little in¬ 
citements to mirth and laughter as are apt to difperfemcla:’.- 
c | 10 jy. . Addifsn s Speilator , N°. i?c. 

Gloo'my. adj. [fro m gloom.] . . f 

Obfcure; impeifeXly illuminated; alrnoft dark; dilmal lor 
want of light, 

Thefe vkcrc from without 
The growing miferies, which Adam f.itv 
Already in part, though hid in gloomieft (hade, 

To forrow abandon’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, l. X. 

Deep in a cavern dwells thedrowfy god, 

Whofe gloomy manfion nor the rifing fun, 

Nor fetting vifits, nor the ligbtfomc noon. Drydcn’s Fables. 
The furface of the earth is clearer or gloomier, juft as the 
fun is bright or more overcaft. Pope’s Letters. 

2. Dark of complexion. 

That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proferpine gathering flow’rs, 

Herfelf a fairer flow’r, by gloomy Dis 

Was gather’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iv. 

3. Sullen ; melancholy ; cloudy of look; heavy of heart. 

Glo'ried. adj. [from glory.] Illuftrious; honourable; deco¬ 
rated with glory; dignified with honours. 

Old refpeX, 

As I fuppofe, toward your once glory d friend. 

My fon now captive, hither hath inform’d 

Your younger feet, while mine caft back with age 

Came lagging after. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

Glorifica'tion. n.f. [glorif cation, Fr. fro m glorify. ] T he 
aX of giving glory. 

At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with tliankf- 
giving for the prefervation of you the laft night, with the glo¬ 
rif cation of God for the works of the creation. Taylor. 

To GLO'RIFY. V. a. [glorifcr, French; glorifco, Latin.] 

1. To procure honour or praife to one. 

Two fuch filver currents, when they join. 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in. Sbakefp. K. John. 

Juftice is their virtue: that alone 
Makes them fit fure, and glorifies the throne. Daniel. 

2. To pay honour or praife in worftiip. 

God is glorified when fuch his excellency, above all things, 
is with due admiration acknowledged. Hooker, b. v\ 

This form and manner of glorifying God was not at that 
time firft begun ; but received long before, and alleged at that 
time as an argument for the truth. Hooker, b. v. f. 42. 

Good fellow, tell us here the circumftance, 

That we for thee may glorify the Lord. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
All nations (ball glorify thy name. Pf lxxxvi. 9. 

This is the perfection of every thing, to attain its true and 
proper end ; and the end of all thefe gifts and endowments, 
which God hath given us, is to glorify the giver. Tillotfon. 

3. To praife; to honour; to extol. 

Whomfocver they find to be mod licentious of life, defpe- 
rate in all parts of difobcdience and rebellious difpofition, him 
they fet up and glorify. Spenfer on Ireland. 

No chymiil yet the elixir got, 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befall 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Donne. 

4. To exalt to glory or dignity. 

If God be glorified in him, God (hall alfo glorify him in him- 
fclf, and (hall ftraightway^iW/j’him. J 0 xiii. 32. 

Whom he juftified, them he alfo glorified. Rom. viii. 30. 
The foul, being immortal, will, at fome time or otheri 

rr rC f VR inn<S ,0dy r ag r in ; in r gl ° r i jltd nia "' ler - L'arergon. 

u O !!, ■ cd] ; ts ltrl0 f us * Lit,n ; glsrtcux, French.] 

I. JJoaltful; proud; haughty; oftentatious. 

Glorious followers, who make themfelves as trumpets of 
the commendation of thofe they follow, taint bufinefs for 
want of fecrecy. Bacon. 

1 hey that are glorious muft needs be faXious; for all bra¬ 
very (lands upon comparifons. R a m Ellcv c c 

2; Noble; illuftrious; excellent. ’ M y 55 ’ 
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Lot them know that thou art Lord, the only God, and 
glorious over the whole world. Dan. iii. 22. 

Impartial juftice holds her equal feales, 

’Till (Longer virtue does the weight incline; 

If over thee thy glorious foe prevails, 

He now defends the caufe that once was thine. Prior. 

Let us remember we are Cato’s friends. 

And aft like men who claim that glorious title. Addifon's Cato. 

Gj.o'riously. adv. [from glorious .] Nobly; fplendidly; il- 
luftrioufly. 

They infpirc with thofc cc-leftial flames, which Ihine fo glo- 
rioujly in their works. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Great wits fometimes may gkrioujly offend. 

And rife to faults true criticks dare not mend. Pope. 

Gl</ry. n.f. [ globe, French ; gloria, Latin. Among the old 
poets it was ufed fometimes as one fyllable, glre] 

1. Praife paid in adoration. 

Glory to God in the higheft. Cuke ii. 14. 

2. The felicity of heaven prepared for thofe that pleafeGod. 

Thou £halt guide me with thy counfel, and afterwards re¬ 
ceive me to thy glory. PfaL Ixxiii. 24. 

Then enter into glory, and refume 
His feat at God’s right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav’n. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

3. Honour; praife ; fame; renown ; celebrity. 

Think it no glory to fwell in tyranny. Sidney. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceafeth to enlarge itfclf, 

’Till by broad fpreading it difperfe to nought. Sbak. H. VI. 
A«d with that word and warning foon was dight. 

Each foldier longing for near coming glory. Fairfax , b. i. 
Can we imagine that cither the ambition of princes, or in- 
tereft, or gain in private perfons, or curiofity and thedeflreof 
knowledge, or theory of difeoveries, could ever move them 
in that endlefs time to try their fortunes upon the fca. Burnet. 

4. Splendour; magnificence. 

Solomon, in all his glory , was not arrayed like one of 
thefe. Matt. vi. 29. 

Treated fo ill, chas’d from your throne, 

Returning, you adorn the town ; 

And with a brave revenge do fhow 

Their glory went and came with you. JVallcr. 

Ariftotle fays, that fhould a man under ground converfc 
with works of art, and be afterwards brought up into the open 
day, and fee the fcveral glories of the heaven and earth, he 
would pronounce them the works of God. Addifon's Spectator. 

S» Luftre; brightnefs. 

Now fleeping flocks on their foft fleeces lie; 

The moon, ferene in glory , mounts the iky. Pope's Winter. 

From opening Ikies may dreaming glories Ihine, 

And faints embrace thee with a love like mine. Pope. 

6. A circle of rays which furrounds the heads of faints in 
pifture. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace ; fuch an one 
as irradiates, and puts a circle of glory about the head of him 
upon whom it defeends. South's Sermons. 

A fmile plays with a furprifing agreeablencfs in the eye, 
breaks out with the brighteft diftinclion, and fits like a glory 
upon the countenance. Collier of the Ajpcfl. 

7. Pride; boaftfulnefs; arrogance. 

By the vain glory of men they entered into the world, and 
therefore fhall they come fhortly to an end. IVifd. xiv. 14. 

8. Generous pride. 

The fuccefs of thofe wars was too notable to be unknown 
to your ears, to which' all worthy fame hath glory to come 
unto. Sidney, b. ii. 

ToGlo'ry. v.n. [glorior, Latin.] To boaft in; to be proud 
of. 

With like judgment glorying when he had happened to do 
a tiling well, as when he had performed fome notable mif- 
chicf. Sidney, h. ii. 

They were wont, in the pride of their own proceedings, to 
glory, that whereas Luther did but blow away the roof, and 
Zuinglius batter but the walls of popilh fuperftition, the laft 
and hardeft work of all remained, which was to raze up the 
very ground and foundation of popery. Hooker, b. v. f. 42. 

Let them look they glory not in mifehief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then my guiltlefs blood muft cry againft them. Shakefp. 
Your glorying is not good. 1 Cor. v. 6. 

1 hou haft feen mount Atlas, 

While ftorms and tempefts thunder on its brow, 

And oceans break their billows at its feet. 

It ftands unmov’d, and glories in its height. Addif. Cato. 
This title is what I moft glory in, and what moft effeftually 
calls to my mind the happinefs of that government under which 
I live. Addifon's Freeholder, N y . r. 

If others may glory in their birth, why may not we, whofe 
parents were called by God to attend on him at his altar? A tier. 

No one is out of the reach of misfortune; no one there¬ 
fore Ihould glory in his profperity. Clariffa. 

To Glose. v. a. To flatter; to collogue. Hanmcr. See 
ToGl oze. 3 
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GLOSS, n.f. [ ygutro-cc ■, glofe, French.] 

1. A fcholium ; a comment. 

They never hear fentence, which mentioneth the word 
feripture, but forthwith their gloffes upon it are the word 
preached, the feripture explained, or delivered unto us * 
fermons. H cker, b. v. f 2 ? 

If then all fouls, both good and bad, do teach, 

With gen’ral voice, that fouls can never die; 

’Tis not man’s flatt’ring glofs, but nature’s fpccch 
Which, like God’s oracles, can never lie. £ . 

Some mutter at certain palfiues therein, by putting ill »/,/r’ 
upon the text, and taking with the left hand what I offer with 
the right. 

All this, without a gifs or comment. 

He could unriddle in a moment. Hudilras, p. J. cml t 
In many places he has perverted my meaning by his g.’o f 
and interpreted my words into blafphemy and baudrv of 
which they were not guilty. Dryden’: Fables, Prtiau 

They give the fcandal, and the wile difeern; J 
Their gloJJ'es teach an age too apt to learn. Dryden. 

Explaining the text in lhort gloffes, was Accurfiuss 
method. Baker's Refiefii-.ns on Learning, 

Indentures, cov’nants, articles they draw. 

Large as the fields themfelves, and larger far 

Than civil codes with all their gloffes are. p t . f 

2. An interpretation artfully fpecious; a fpeeious reprafentatioii 

Poor painters oft with filly poets join, 

To fill the world with ftrange but vain conceit; 

One brings the fluff, the other (lamps the coin, 

Which breeds nought clfe but glffes of deceit. Sidney, A. jj. 
It is no part of my fecrct meaning to draw you hereby into 
hatred, or to fet upon the face of this caufc any fairer glofs 
than the naked truth doth afford. Hooker, Preface, 

He feems with forged quaint conceit 
To fet a glofs upon his bad intent. Shakefpeart's Ilenry VI. 
The common gifs 

Of theologians. MU (sn , 

3. Superficial luftre. 

His iron coat, all over grown with ruft. 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Whofe gliftering gifs dark’ned with filthy duff. Fai.gya. 
You are a feftary, 

That’s the plain truth : your painted glofs difeovers. 

To men that underftand you, words and weaknefi. SbaieJ. 

Golden opinions froi* all forts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs. Shakefp. 
The doubt will be whether it will polifh fo well; for fled 
gloffes are more refplendent than the like plates of brafs, and 
fo is the glittering of a blade. Bacon's Phyf. Rea. 

Weeds that the wind did tofs 
The virgins wore: the youths, woven coats, that call a 
faint dim glofs. 

Like that of oil. Chapman's Iliads, i.xviii. 

It was the colour of devotion, giving a luftre to reverence, 
and a glofs to humility. South’s Sermons. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, arc at any fcafon pleafant to 
look upon ; but never fo much as in the opening of the Spring, 
when they are all new and freflj, with their t\ri\ gkfs upon 
them. Addifon’s Speilator , N®. 412. 

To Gloss, v. n. [g/ofer, Fr. from the noun ] 

1. To comment. 

Thou detain’d Brifcis in thy bands, 

By pricftly glffing on the gods commands. Dryd. Fal'.tu 

2. To make fly remarks. 

Her equals firft obferv’d her grS\ving zeal, 

And laughing glofs'd, that Abra ferv’d fo well. Frier. 
To Gloss, v.a 

1. To explain by comment. 

No woman fhall fuccecd in Salique land; 

Which Salique land the French unjuftiy.j/g/r ' 

To be the realm of France. Shakejpeare’s Henry \ ■ 

In parchment then, large as rhe fields, he draws 
Affurances, big as g/of’d civil laws. VOW' 

2. To palliate by fpecious expofition or reprefentation. ' 

Is this the paradife, in defeription whereof fomuchfW? 
and deceiving eloquence hath been fpent ? Hooker s Serum. 
Do I not reafon wholly on your conduft r 

You have the art to gifs the fouled caufc. Phillips B rI 

3. To etribclltfh with fupcrficial luftre. 

But thou, who lately of the common drain 
Wert one of us, if ft ill thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Glofs’d over only with a faint like fhow. 

Then I refume the freedom which I gave, t . 

Still thou art bound to vice, and (till a (lave. Dryden sFerf 
Glossary, n.f. [g/ejfurium, Latin; gloffaire , hrcnch.J ‘ 
diftionary of obfeure or antiquated words. 

According to Varro, the moft learned of the Romans 
when delubrum was applied to a place, it (Unified fuch a onfi 
in quo dei fmulachrum dedicatum eft ; and all© i|J the old g c 
faries. SitllWf'* 

I could 
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I could add another word to th eghjfary. Baker. 

Giossa'tor. n.f [gloffateur, Y rench, from glofs.] A writer of 

slofl'es; a commentator. 

S The reafon why the affertion of a fingle judge does not 
nrove the exiftcnce of judicial afts, is becaufe his office is to 
pronounce judgment, and no. to become an ev,deuce: but 
why may not the fame be Cud of two tudga Therefore, m 
this refpeft, the glojjator's opinion muft be falfe. Ayhjfe. 
Glo'sser. n.f [glffarius , Latin.] 

1. A fcholiaft; a commentator. 

Glo^sikesT n.f [from gloffy.] Smooth polifh; Superficial 

^Thofe grains were as like little cubes as if they had been 
made by a fkilful jeweller, and their furfaces had a fmooth- 
nefs and gleffmcfs much furpafling whatever I had obferved in 
marine or common fait. . F °yjf‘ 

Glo'ssographer. n. f. [ j/AwVfra and ygooQu.] A fcholiait; 

a commentator. . _ 

Glo'ssocraphy. n.f. [ ybuoirx and ygectpu.j The writing 
of commentaries. 

Glo'ssy. ad], [from glofs.] Shining; fmoothly polifhed. 

There came towards us a perfon of place : he had on him 
a gown with wide fleeves, of a kind of water-camblet, of an 
excellent azure colour, far more gloffy than ours. Bacon. 
T he reft entire 

Shone with a gloffy feurf. Milton. 

His furcoat was a bearfkin on his back; 

His hair hung long behind, and gloffy raven black. Dryden. 

Myfelf will fearch our planted grounds at home. 

For downy peaches and the gloffy plum. Dryden’s Virgil. 
GLOVE, n.f. [jlope, Saxon, from klaffue, Danifti, to divide.] 
Cover of the hands. 

Like an uproar in a town. 

Before them every thing went down; 

They flew about like chaff i’ th’ wind ; 1 

For hafte fome left their mafks behind, > 

Some could not flay their gloves to find. Drayton. J 

White gloves were on his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel. Dryden. 

To Glove. v. a. [from the noun.]. To cover as with a 
glove. 

My ljmbs, 

Weaken’d with grief, being now enrag’d with grief. 

Are thrice themfelves: hence therefore, thou nice crutch; 
A fcaly gauntlet now, with joints of fteel, 

Muft glove this hand. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

The next he preys on is her palm. 

That alm’ner of tranfpiring balm; 

So foft, ’tis air but once remov’d ; 

Tender as’twere a jelly glov'd. Cleaveland. 

Glo'veR. n.f. [from glove.] One whofe trade is to make 
or fell gloves. 

Does he not wear a great round beard like a glover ’s paring 
knife ? Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

To Gloot. v. n. [A low word of which I find no etymology .J 
To pout; to look fallen. It is ftill ufed in Scotland. 

She lurks in midft of all her den, and ftreaks 
From out a ghaftly whirlpool all her necks. 

Where, gtowting round her rock, to filh (he falls. Chapman. 

Clouting with fullen fpight, the fury (hook 
Her clotted locks, and blafted with each look. 

To GLOW. v. n. [ jlopan, Saxon ; gloeyen, Dutch.] 

1. To be heated fo as to (liine without flame. 

But fithence filence leffeneth not my fire, 

But told it flames, and hidden it does glow, 
i will reveal what ye fo much defirc. Fair 
His goodly eyes, 

That o’er the files and mutters of tho war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
1 lieir office upon a tawny front. Shakefp. Ant. and Clepat. 
Kunigund, wife to the emperor Henry'll, to (how her in- 
nocency, did take feven glowing irons, one after another, in 
her bare hands, and had thereby no harm. Hakewill 

Not all parts like, but all alike inform’d 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire. Milt. Par. L 

2. ( o burn with vehement heat. 

Nor would you find it cafy to compofe 
The mettled deeds, when from their noftrils flows 
1 he fcorching fire that in their entrails glows. Addif. Ovid 
How op’ni/ig heav’ns their happy regions (how. 

And yawning gulphs with flaming vengeance glow. Smith . 
1'ires that glow. 

Shrieks of woe. D . 

3- To fed heat of body. 

Did not his temples glow 

n the fame fultry winds and fcorching heats ? Addif. Cato. 

4- to .^r, 1 1 ““^*£ 6hhis ^ *"*■ G °>- 

r.i A- 1 r With fmile that glow'd 
e e ^‘ a * ro 0 ' rc( l> love’s proper hue. Milton. 


Garth. 


Fairy Sheen, b. i. 
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Clad in a gown that glows with Tyrian rays., Dryden. 
A malicious joy, 

Whofe red and fiery beams caft through your vifage 
A glowing pleafure. Dryden and Lcc s Oedipus. 

From the mingled ftrength of (hade and light, 

A new creation rifes to my fight; 

Such heav’nly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warm with life his blended colours glow, 

Amidft the foft variety I’m loft. Addifcv. 

Like th’ ethereal glow'd the green expanfe. Savage. 

Fair ideas flow. 

Strike in the (ketch, or in the pifture glow. Pope. 

Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows. 

With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun bellows. 

Can move the god. Pope. 

Each pleafing Blount (hall endlefs fmiles beftQW, 

And fair Belinda’s blu(h for ever glow. Pope. 

Here clearer ftars glow round the frozen pole. Pope. 
From her naked limbs of glowing white. 

In folds loofe floating, fell the fainter lawn. Thomfom 

5. To feel palfion of mind, oraftivityof fancy. 

You drive in vain 

To hide your thoughts from him, who knew too well 
The inward glowings of a heart in love. Addifon’s Cato.. 

Forc’d compliments and formal bows 
Will (hew thee juft above negleft; 

The fire with which thy lover glows, 

Will fettle into cold refpeft. Prior. 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing bread infpirc 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire. Prior. 

Let the gay confidence of a life well fpent 
Calm ev’ry thought, infpirit ev’ry grace. 

Glow in thy heart, and fmile upon thy (ace. Pope. 

With furies furrounded, 

Defpairing, confounded. 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidft Rhodope’s fnows. Pope. 

So perilh all, whofe breads ne’er 1 earn’d to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. Pope: 

To praife is always hard. 

When real virtue fires the glowing bard. Lewis. 

6 . To rage or burn as apaffion. 

A fire which every windy paflion blows; 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. Dryden: 

When crept into aged veins; 

Love (lowly burns, and long remains; 

It glows, and with a fullen heat, 

Like fire in logs, it warms us long. Shadwell. 

To Glow. v. a. To make hot fo as tolhine. Not in ufe. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids, 

With divers colour’d fans, whofe wind did feem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shakefp. 
Glow. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Shining heat. 

2. Vehemence of palfion. 

3. Brightnefs or vividnefs of colour. 

The pale complexion of true love. 

And the red glow of fcorn and proud difdain. Shakefpeare 
A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay; 

Blufhing in bright diverfities of day. Pope, Epiflle iv. 
Glo w worm. n.f. [ ghw and worm.] A fmall creeping infeft 
with a luminous tail. 

The honey bags Heal from the humble bees. 

And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs. 

And light them at the fiery glowworm’ s eyes. Shakefpeare 

I he glowworm fhews the mattin to be near. 

And ’gins to pale his uneffeftual fire. Shakefp. Hamlet 
A great light drowneth a fmaller that it cannot be feen • as 
the fun that of a glowworm. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

1 he man, who nrft upon the ground 
A glowworm fpy’d, fuppofing he had found 
A moving diamond, a breathing (lone; 
ror life it had, and like thofe jewels (hone: 

He held it dear, ’till by the fpringing day 
Inform’d, he threw the worthlcfs worm away. Jf'a'ler 
To Gloze. v. n. [ jlej-an, Saxon. ] / ' 

1 ’ *° « a « er 5 to w LeedIe; to infinuate; to fawn. 

Man will hearken to his glossing lies, 

And eafily tranfgrefs. Milton's P ara dife Loll, b. iii. 

So glens d the tempter, and his proem tun’d • J 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way. Milt Par Lo'l 

talcing himfelf J* ^ 

Fair proteftations, fpec^rmifeof friendfliip Pbil'ips 

2. To comment. This (hould be M. en0Ul ' P ’ FLu!, F ! - 

S *r 'and the Ftent.li g„j„(!lv s l„. 

To be the realm of F,a„ C e, H„„, V. 

10 K „ 

Gloze. 
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Gl. 07 .lt. n.f [ftom the verb.] 

I. Flattery ; infinuation. 

Now to plain dealing; lay thefe glazes by. Shakcfpeare. 

S. Specious Glow; glofs. 

Precious couches full oft are fhaked with a fever; 

If then a bodily evil in a bodily gloze be not hidden, 

Shall fuch morning dews be an eafe to the heat of a love’s 
fire ? Sidney., b. i. 

GLUE. n.f [gin, Fr. gluten , Lat. glud, Welfh.] A vifeods body 
commonly made by boiling the fkins of animals to a gelly; 
any vifeous or tenacious matter by which bodies are held one 
to another; a cement. 

Water, and all liquors, do haftily receive dry and more 
terreftrial bodies proportionable; and dry bodies, on the other 
fide, drink in waters and liquors : fo that, as it was well faid 
by one of the ancients of earthly and watery fubftance?, one 
is a glue to another. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

To build the earth did chance materials chufe, 

And through the parts cementing glue diffufe. . jBlackmore. 
The cleareft, dried, and moft tranfparcnt glue is the bed. 

Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make a fort 
of gl U t. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

To Glue. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To join with a vifeous cement. 

I fear thy overthrow 

More than my body’s parting with my foul: 

My love and fear glu'd many friends to thee. Shakefp. //.VI. 
Whofo teacheth a fool is as one that gluetb a potfherd to¬ 
gether. _ Eccluf. xfxii. 7. 

The cudom of crowning the Holy Virgin is fo tnqch in 
v.pgue among the Italians, that one often fees in their churches 
a little tinfcl crown, or a circle of dars, glued to the canvas 
over the head of the figure. Addifon or\ Italy. 

Mod wounds, if kept clean, and from the air, the flefh 
will glue together with its own native balm. Durham. 

2. To hold together. 

The parts of all homogeneal hard bodies, which fully touch 
one another, dick together very ftrongly ; and for explaining 
how this may be, fome have invented hooked atoms, which is 
begging the quedion; and others tell us their bodies are glued 
together by red, that is, by an occult quality, or rather by 
nothing. Newton's Opt. 

3. To join; to unite; to invifeate. 

Thofe wafps in a honeypot are fo many fenfual men, that 
are plunged in their luds and pleafures; and when they are 
once glued to them, ’tis a very hard matter to work themfelvcs 
out. £’ Ejtrange. Fable 126. 

Intemperance, fenfuality, and flefhly luds, do debafe mens 
minds ami clog their fpirits; fink us down into ienfe, and 
glue us to thofe low and inferior things. ’Tilhtfons Sermons. 
She curb’d a groan, that clfe had come; 

And paufing, view’d the prefent in the tomb: 

Then to the heart ador’d devoutly glu'd 

Her lips, and, raifing it, her fpeech renew’d. Dryden. 

I hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er all thy charms. 

And round thy phantom glue my clafping arms. Pope. 
Glu'ebojler. n.f. I glue and boil.} One whofe trade is to 
make glue. 

Glu'er. n.f. [from^/nr.] One who cements with glue. 

Glum. adj. [A low cant word formed by corrupting gloom.] 
Sullen; ftubbornly grave. 

Some, when they hear a ftory, look glum, and cry, Well, 
what then f Guardian. 

To GLUT. v. a. [ engloutir , French; glut 10, Lat. to fwallow; 
y>.vC,a.] 

1. To fwallow ; to devour. 

’Till cram’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and glutted offal. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. 
To cloy ; to fill beyond fufficiency; to fate; to difguft. 

The ambaflador,' making his oration, did fo magnify the 
king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. Bacon. 
° Love breaks friendfhip, whofe delights 
Feed, but not glut our appetites. Denham. 

What way remove 

His fettled hate, and reconcile his love, 

That he may look propitious on our toils, 

And hungry graves no more b tglutted with our fpoils. Dry. 

No more, my friend; > 

Here let out glutted execution end. Dryden's /En. 

I found 

The fickle ear foon^/a/frdwith the found. 

Condemn’d eternal changes to purfue. 

Tir’d with the laft, and eager of the new. 

3. To feaft or delight even to fatiety. 

With death’s carcafe glut the grave. 

His faithful heart, a bloody facrifice. 

Torn from his breaft, to glut the tyrant’s eyes. 

A fylvan fcenc, which, rifing by degrees. 

Leads up the eye below, nor gluts the fight 
With one full profpeft; but invites by many. 

To view at laft the whole. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

4. To overfill; to load. 


Prior. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 
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He attributes the ill fbecefs.of either party to their shttih • 
the market) and retailing too much of a bad commodity X 
once. Arbtiiknot's Art ofPoliu&. 

5. To fat urate. 

The menftrum, belli* already g/trfta/, could not a$ power 
fully enough to diffolve it. 

Glut- n. f. [from the verb.] ® f ' 

1. That which is gorged or fwallowed. 

Difgorging foul 

Their devilifh glut, chain’d thunderbolts', and hail 
Of jron globes, Milton's Par pdfe Lot}, l, v ; 

4 . Plenty even to loathing and fetiety. 

. So .death 

Shall be deceiv’d his glut ; and with us two 
Be forc’d to fatisfy his rav’nous maw. Miltons Par. j\n 
Let him but fet the one in balance againft the other, and h: 
(hall, find himfelf miferable, even in the. very glut of fo, 
delights. L' Eflrange, Fable 11. 

A glut of ftudy and retirement in the firft part of my life 
caff me into this; and this will throw me again into fludy 
and, retirement. p 0 p e i0 Sv/ J 

3. More than enough ; overmuch. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives little 
of it. Ben. Johnfon's Difever in. 

4. Any thing that fills up a paflage. 

The water fome fuppofe to pafs continually from the 
bottom of the fea to the heads of fprings and rivers, through 
certain fuhterranean conduits or channels, until they were by 
fome glut, flop, or other means, arrefted in their palTage. 

IVtodward 1 s Natural Hillary. 
GLU'TINOUS. adj. [ glutinex, French, from gluten, Latin] 
Gluey; Vifeous; tenacious. 

The caufe of all vivification is a gentle and proportionable 
heat, working upon a glutinous and yielding fubftancc; for the 
heat doth bring forth Ipirit in that fubftance, and the fubllance 
being glutinous , produceth two effedls: the one, that the fpirit 
is detained, and cannot break forth ; the other, that the mat¬ 
ter, being gentle and yielding, is driven forwards by the motion 
of the fpirits, after fome fwelling, into fhape and members. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory , N°. 900. 
Next this marble venom’d feat, 

Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat. Milton. 

Nourifhment too vifeid and glutinous to be fubdued by the 
vital force. At buthnot on Aliments. 

Glu'tinousness. n.f. [from glutinous.] Vifcofity; tena¬ 
city. 

There is a refiftance in fluids, which may arife from their 
elafticity, glutinoufnefs , and the fridliop of their parts. Cbejne. 
Glu'tton. n.f. [ glouton, French, from glutio, Latin, tofwal¬ 
low.] 

1. One who indulges himfelf too much in eating. 

The Chinefe eat horfeftcfh at this day, and fome gluttons 
have .ufed. to have catsflefh baked. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, 
Through Macer’s gullet flieruns down. 

When the vile glutton dines alone; 

And, void of modefty and thought. 

She follows Bibo’s endlefs draught. Prior. 

2 . One eager of any thing to excels. 

The reft bring home in ftate the happy pair 
To that laft feene of blifs, and leave them there; 

AH thofe free joys infatiably to prove. 

With which rich beauty feafts the glutton love. Cowley. 

Gluttons in murder, wanton to deftroy, 

Their fatal arts fo impioufly employ. Grtmviiu. 

To Glu'ttonise. v.n. [from glutton.] To play the glutton; 
to be luxurious. 

Glu'ttonous. adj. [ from glutton. ] Given to cxcdlive 
feeding ; delighted overmuch with food. 

When they would fmile and fawn upon his debts, 

And take down th’ intereft in their glutt'nous maws. Shahfp. 
The exceeding luxurioufnefs of this gluttonous age, wherein 
we prefs nature with overweighty burdens, and finding her 
ftrength defedlive, wc take the work out of her bands, and 
commit it to the artificial help of ftrong waters. Raleigh. 
Thou well obferve 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’ft and drink’ft; feeking from thence 
Due nourifhment, no gluttonous delight. Milton's Par. Lofl. 
Glu'ttonously. adu. [from gluttonous ] With the voracity 
of a glutton. r 

Glu'tton y. n.f [ glutonnie, Fr. from glutton.] Excels « 
eating; luxury of the table. 

Their fumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous feafts, _ 

On citron tables or Atlantick ftone. Milton’s Parad. Reg' 
Well may they fear fome miferable end, i 
Whom gluttony and want at once attend. Dryden s ' 
The inhabitants of cold moift countries are generally n° : 
fat than thofe of warm and dry; but the moft common 
is too great a quantity of food, and too fmall a quanutji 
motion; in plain Englifh, gluttony and Jazincfs. Arbutbn • 
Glu'y. adj. [from glue ] 

2. Vifeous; tenacious; glutinous. j { 
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Whatever is the iompofition of the vapour, let irhavehut 
one quality of being very gluy or vifeous, and it w.ll rteeba- 
nicaUy folve all the phenomena of the grotto. Mdtf m. 

GLYN n.f. [Irifh; gleanrr, g/yn, plur. Erfe ; glenn, Scottifh.] 

A hollow between two mountains. , , .. . - ^ 

Though be could not beat out the Irifh, yet he did fhut 
them up within thofe narrow comers and glyns «nder•the 
. £ r nf . Spenfer s State of Ireland . 

mountains root. t J 

ToGnar. Iv.n. [jnyppan, Saxon j toi&rett, Dutch.] lo 
ToGnarl. J growl; to murmur; to fnarl. 

When he ’gan to rear his brifUes ftrong, 

And felly gnar, until day’s enemy 

Did him' apjieafe. P^y 9uten, b ... cant. r. 

Thus is the fhepherd beaten from thy fide. 

And wolves are gnarling who fhall gnaw thee firft. Shakefp. 

Gnarting forrow hath lefs power to bite ■ ■ 

The man that mocks at it, and fets it light. Shakefp. R. II. 

The gnarring porter durft not whine for doubt; 

Still were the furies while their fbvereigrt fpoke. Fairfax. 
Gna'rled. adj. [ gnar, nar, or nurr, is in Staffordfliire a hard 
knot of wood which boys drive with flicks.] .Knotty. 
Merciful heav’n l 

Thou rather with thy fharp and fulph’rous bolt 
Split’ft the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. 

Than the foft nivrtle. Shak. Meafure far Meafure. 

To Gnash, v. a. [knafeben, Dutch.] To ftrike together; to 
clafh. 

The feer, who could not yet his wrath affwage, 

Rowl’d his gneen eyes, that fparkl’d with his rage. 

And gnajh'd his teeth. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 

To Gnash, v.n. 
t. To grind or collide the teeth. 

He"fhall gnajh with his teeth, and melt away. Pf. cxii.'io. 
There fhall be weeping and gnafling of teeth. Mat. viii. 
z. To rage even to collifion of the teoth ; to fume; to growl. 
His great iron teeth he ftill did grind. 

And grimly ^«^, threatning revenge in vain. Fas. £>uecn. 
They gnajhed upon me with their teeth. Pf. xxxv. 16. 
They him laid 

Gnafsing fbr anguilh, and defpice and fhame. 

To find himfelf not matchlefs. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

With boiling rageAtrides burn’d. 

And foam betwixt his gnajhing grinders churn’d. Dryden. 
GNAT. n.f. [jnaer, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall winged flinging infedl. 

Her whip of cricket’s bone, the lafh of film; 

Her waggoner, a fmall grey coated gnat. Shak. Rom: andju. 

2 . Any thing proverbially fmall. 

Ye blind guides, which ftrain at a gnat, and fwallow a 
camel. Mat. xxiii. 24. 

Gna'tflower. n.f [gnat and^ flower.] A flower otherwife 
called the bceflower. 

Gna'tsnapper. n.f. [ gnat and fnap.] A bird fo called, be- 
caufe he lives bv catching gnats. 

They deny that any bud is to be eaten whole, but only the 
t gnatfnapper. Haktwill on Providence. 

To Gnaw. v. a. [511 ajan, Saxon; knaghen, Dutch.] 

1. To cat by degrees; to devour by flow corrofion. 

To you fuch fcabb’d harfh fruit is giv’n, as raw 
Young foldiers at their exercifings gnaw. Dr)den’s Juvenal. 

2. To bite in agony or rage. 

Alas, why £«<»«; you fo your nether lip? 

Some bloody paffion fhakes your very frame. Shak. Othello. 
They gnawed their tongues for pain. Rev. xvi. 10. 

He comely fell, and dying gnaw’d the ground. Dryden. 
J. To wear away by biting. 

Gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 

I gain’d my freedom. Shakefp: Comedy of Err ours. 

Like rotten fruit f fall, worn like a cloth 
Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 

A lion, hampered in a net, called to a moufe to help hint 
out of the fnare : the moufe gnawed the threads to pieces, and 
fet the lion at liberty. L'Eflrange. 

4 - To fret; to waftc; to corrode. 

5 * To pick with the teeth. 

His bones clean pick’d; his very bones they gnaw. Dryd. 
J 0 C»\a w. v. n. I o excrcife the teeth. 

I might well, like the fpaniel, gnaw upon the chain that ties 
bmv bUt 1 fll ° UW ''°° lKr mar m y tecth than procure li- 

*Z tht hc, lr 0f hav ’.' ng a fa,(b woman : my bed fhatl be 
abufed, my coffers ranfacked, my reputation gnawn at. Shakef 
1 thought I faw a thoufand tearlul wrecks, 

A thoufand men that fifties gnaw’d upon. Shakefp R III 

«•/• rfrom gnefw:] One tha? gnaws. ^ 

NO MON, n.f [y,^ ] The hand or p ; n of a dja j_ 

•f theJorM' 2 .T r) lr d ' Ul u fuPP ° fed t0 rC P refent the «« 
^ WOrld ’ and the ^o« the two ends or extremities there- 
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of muft direflly anfwer tb the North ahd South pole. 

There were from great antiquity funedjak,.;by the fhadow 
of a ft vie or gnomon, denoting the hours of the day. Broun. 

GNo'MONrcKS. •’n. f. [yJebfs.ooLu.rj.] A fcience Which makes a 
part of the nlathematicks : .it: teaches to find the juft propbr- 
tion of fhadows for the canftrudtion of aft Jcinds of iun ;',nq 
moon dials, and for‘khowing what o’clock it is. by Ifieans 
thereof; as alfo of a gnomon or ftile, that throws .oit the 
fliadow for this purpofe; 

To GO.^ v n. pret. t wenty Iheve gone. [ gan, Saxon, lihis 
was-probably changed to gone, or gang, then edntraifed to go.] 

1. To walk; to move ftep by ftep. • : ’ 

You know that love 

Will creep in fervice where it cannot gi. Shakefpoorc: 

After fome months.thofe mufcles become, callous; and, 
havin'* yielded to the extonfion, the fiatiemt Makes fhift ti 'go 
upon Tt, though lamely. ■ Wifimatt's Shrge/y. 

2. To move; notftand fiill.- 

Rife, let us be goingcMat. Xxvi. 46. 

3. To walk fojemnly.. 

If tberd be caufe for the church to go forth in fblemn pro- 
ceflion, his whole family Have fuch buiinefs come upon them 
that no one can be (pared. Hooker , b. v. f. fll. 

4. To walk Icifurely, not nini 

And miift I go to him?; .1 

—Thou muft run to him;: for thou haft ftaid- fo long, that 
going will fcarce ferve tie turn. Shakefpmre. 

5. T© travel; to journey sb-fbot. 

I will- only go through on my feet. Num. xx. ig. 

And whofoever fbaft compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
tWain. Mat. V/74I, 

From them Tgo, 

This uncouth errand foie. Milton. 

6. To proceed; to make apro^refe. 

Thus others we with defamation wound,. 

While they flab us ; and fo the jeft goes round. Dryden. 

7. To remove from placfe lo; place. 

I am in blood . . 

Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more. 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

8. To depart from a place; to move from a place the oppofite 
of to come. 

I hope it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That I kifs aught but him. Shakefpeare’s Cymbedne. 

At once, good-night: 

Stand not upon the order of your going , 

But go at once. Shakefpmre s Macbeth . 

Ye fhall not^o forth hence. ’ Gen. xlii. 15. 

And when fhe had fo faid {he went her way. fo. xi. 28. 
I Willie* you go, that ye may facrifice; only? you fhall not 
go very far away. Ex. viii. 28. 

Colchefter oylters are put into pits, where the fea goeth and 
corheth. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 

A young tall fquire 

Did from the camp at firft before him go. Cowley’s Ddvideis. 

Then I concur to let him go for Greece, 

And wifh our Egypt fairiy rid of him. Dryden’s C.’eomcnes. 

Go firft the mafter of thy herds to find. 

True to his charge, a loyaj fwain and kind. Pope’s Odyffey. 

9. To move or pafs in any manner, or to any end. 

Though the vicar be bad, or the parfon be evil, 

Go not for thy tything diyfclf to the devil. Ti/f. Husbandry. 
She may go to bed when fhe lift; all is as fhe will. Shakefp. 

You did wifh that I would make her ttirii; 

Sir, fhe can turn and turn, and yet go on. Shakef. Othello. 
I am glad’ to fee your lordfhip abroad: I heard fay your 
lordfhip was fick: I hope your lordfhip goes abroad by ad- 
vic 5 ; Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p: ii. 

Go to, let us go down, and there confound their lan- 
£ Ua S c ’ _ , Gen. xi. 7 . 

Let my Lord go amongft us. Ex. xxxiv. 9. 

The mourners go about.the ftreets. Eccl. xii. 5". 

The fun fhall go down ovei the prophets, and the day fhall 
be dark over them 36 r. iii. 6. 

But every man his fword by his fide, and go in and out 
from gate to gate throughout the camp. Ex. xxxii. t- 

Thc fun, which once did fhine alone, * '* 

Hung down his head, and wifh’d for night; 

When he beheld twelve funs for one 
Ge/»£ about the world, and giving light. Herbert 

This feen, the reft at awful diftance (food. 

As if they had been there as fervants let. 

To ftay, or to go on, as he thoughr good, 

And not purfue, but wait on his retreat. Dryd. Ann Mir 
Not turning them ’till you have given them all the 
fatisfaftion they are capable of, and fo leading them by your 
anfwers mto farther queftions. h V , 

Hiftory only acquaints us that his .fleet went up theQbe* 
he having carried his arms as far as the banks ol fhat river. ’ 

Th<» t , Arbsdhxdt en Gbins. 

be laft advice I give you relates to your behavicur when 

you 
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you arc going to be hanged, which, either for robbing your 
matter, for lioufebreaking, or going upon the highway, may 
very probably be your lot. Swift's Directions to the footman. 

Thofe who come for gold will go off with pewter and 
brafs, rather than return empty. Swift. 

10. To pafs in company with others. 

Thou (halt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and (halt go 
forth in the dances of them that make merry. Jer. xxxi. 4 * 
Whatever remains in ftory of Atlas, or his kingdom of old, 
is fo obfcured with age or fables, that it may go along with 
thofe of the Atlantick iflands. Temple. 

11. To proceed in any courfe of life good or bad. 

He goeth in company with the workers of iniquity, and 
walketh with wicked men. J ob xxXlv - 8 * 

And the Levites that arc gone, away far from me, when 
Ifrael went affray, which went affray away front me after their 
idols, they (hall even bear their iniquity. Ezek. x)iv. 10. 

12. To proceed in mental operations. 

If I had unwarily too far engaged myfelf for the prelent 
publifoing it, truely I (hould have kept it by me’till 1 had 
once again gone over it. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 

Thus I have gone through the fpeculative confideration of 
the Divine Providence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I hope, by going over all thefe particulars, you may receive 
fome tolerable fatisfa&ion about this great fubjeft. South. 

If we go over the laws of Chriftianity, we (hall find that, 
excepting a very few particulars, they enjoin the very fame 
things, only they have made our duty more clear and-certain. 

Til lot fin, Serm n 6. 

In their primary qualities we can go but a very little 
way. Locke. 

I go over fome parts of this argument again, and enlarge a 
little more upon them. Locke. 

They are not able all their life-time to reckon, or regularly 
go over any moderate feries of numbers. Locke. 

17 . To take any road. , , 

I will go along by the highway; I will neither turn to the 
right hand, nor to the left. Deutr. ii. 27. 

Who (hall bemoan thee? Or who (hall go afide to a(k how 
thou doeft? Jer. xv. 5. 

His horfes go about , , 

Almoft a mile. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

I have endeavoured to efcape into the eafe and freedom of 
a private feene, where a man may go his own way and his 
own pace. Tem P U - 

14. To march in a hoflile or warlike manner. 

You were advis’d his fle(h was capable 
Of wounds and fears, and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift where moft trade of danger rang’d ; 

Yet did you fay go forth. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i: 

We be not able to go up againft the people; for .they are 
ftronger than we. Numb. xili. 3 1, 

Let us go down after the Philiftincs by night, and fpoil 
them until the morning light. 1 & a ; xiv * 36* 

Thou art able to go againft this-Philiftine to fight with 
him. i Sd. xvii. 33. 

The remnant of Jacob (hall be among the Gentiles as a lion 
among the beads of the foreft; who, if he^o through, both 
treadeth down and teareth in pieces, and none can deliver. 

Mic. v. 8. 

, t. To change ftate or opinion for better or worfe. 

We will not hearken to the king's words to go from our 
jeligion. 1 Mac. ii. 22. 

The regard of the publick ftate, in fo great a danger, made 
all thofe goodly things, which went fo to wreck, to be lightly 
accounted of, in comparifon of their lives and liberty. Knolles. 

They become fecretly difeontent, and look upon men and 
matters with an evil eye; and are beft pleafed when things£« 
backward, which is the worft property of a fervant of a prince 
or ftate. . Bacon, Ejfay 37. 

All goes to ruin, they thcmfelves contrive 
To rob the honey, and fubvert the hive. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
Landed men, as well as others, by their providence and 
good hufoandry, accommodating their expences to their in¬ 
come, keep themfelves from going backwards in the 
World Locke. 

Cato, we all go into your opinion. Addifin's Cato. 

16. To apply one’s felf. 

Seeing himfelf confronted by fo many, like a refoluteora¬ 
tor, he went not to denial, but to juftify his cruel fade- 
hood Sidnty, 

°Becaufe this atheift goes mechanically to work, he will not 
offer to affirm that all the parts of the embryon could, accord¬ 
ing to his explication, be formed at a time. Bentley’s Sermons. 

17. To have recourfe to. 

Dare any of you, having a matter againft another, go to 
law before the unjuft, and not before the faints? I Cor. vi. I. 

18. To be about to do. 

So extraordinary an example, in fo degenerate an age, de- 
ferves for the rarity, and, I was going to fay, for the mcredibi- 
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lity of it, the atteftation of all that knew him, and confided 
his worth. 

19. To foife; to pafs life not quite well. 

Every goldfmith, eager to engrofs to himfelf as much ash 
could, was content to pay high for it, rather than ^ witl* 
out*’ Lock 

Cloaths they muff have; but if they fper.k for this ftufti *' 
that colour, they (hould be furc to go without it. f. 

20. To decline; to tend towards death or ruin; 

He' is far gone, and, truly, in my youth, 

I fuffer’d much extremity for love, 

Yerv near this. Shaiefpeare’t H»„u 

21. To be in party or defign. 

They with the vanquifo’d prince and party go. 

And leave their temples empty to the foe. Dr.d, 

22. To efcape. J tn ‘ 

Tifootheus himfelf fell into the hands of Dofithehs and 

Sofipater, whom he befought with much craft to let him « 
with his life. “ 2 Mac. £\ l 

23. To tend to any a< 5 l. 

There be fome women, Silvius; had thfey mark’d him 
In parcels as I did,, .would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. Shakefp. As you like it, 

24. To be uttered. 

His.difciples pcrfonally appeared among them, and after- 
tained the report which had gone abroad concerning a life f 0 
full of miracles. Addi fin on theCbrijiian Religm, 

25. To be talkeff of; to be known. 

It has the greateft town in the ifland that goes under the 
name of Ano-Captta, afid is in feveral places covered with a 
very fruitful foil. Addifin's Remarks 011 Italy. 

26. To pafs; to be received. 

Becaufe a fellow (if my acquaintance fet forth her praifes in 
verf'e, I will only repeat them, and fpare my own toneue, (ince 
(he goes for a woman. ” Sidney. 

And the man went among men for an old man in the days 
of Saul. . 1 Sa. xvii. 12. 

A kind imagination makes a bold man have vigour and cn- 
terprize in his air and motion: it (lamps value upon his face, 
and tells the people he is to go for fo much. Collier. 

Clipping (hould be finally flopped, and the money which 
remains (hould go according to its true value. Lode. 

27. To move by mechanifm. 

This pope is dqctepid, and the bell goeth for him: take or¬ 
der that, when he is dead, there be chofen a pope of frefh 
years. Bacon's Holy IVcr. 

Clocks will go as they are fet; but man. 

Irregular man’s never conftant, never certain. Otway. 

’Tis with our judgments as.our watches, none 
Go juft alike, yet each believes his own. Pope’s Eff. cnCrit. 

28. To be in motion from whatever caufe. 

The weyward fillers, hand in hand, 

Porters of the fea and land. 

Thus do go about, about, Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Cfipt and waflied money goes about, when the entire and 
weighty lies hoarded up. Waller. 

29. To move in any direction. 

Do£lor, he is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bodies; 
df you (hould fight, you go againft the hair of your pro- 
• felfions. Shakefpeare's Merry IVives of IVindfr. 

Thou trufteft upon the daft'of this bruifed reed, even upon 
Egypt; on which, if a man lean, it will go into his hand and 
pierce it. • 2 Kings xviii. 21. 

Shall the (hadow go forward ten degrees, or go back ten 
degrees ? 2 Kings xx. 9. 

30. To flow; to pafs; to have a courfe. 

The god I am, whofe yellow water flows 
Around thefe fields; and fattens as it goes, 

Tyber my name. Dryden 1 An. 

31. To have any tendency. 

Athenians, know 

Againft right reafon all your counfels go-. 

This is not fair, nor profitable that, j 

Nor t’other queftion proper for debate. Dryden s Per)- 

32. To be in a ftate of compact or partnerlhip. , 

As a lion was beftriding an ox that he had newly plucked 

down, a robber palling by cried out to him, half (hares- 
you (hould go your fnip, fays the lion, if you were not fo for¬ 
ward to be your own carver. L' Eflrtnff> 

There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt a hon> 
an afs, and a fox, and they were to go equal (hares in tne 
booty. L'Efran^t. 

33. To be regulated by any method ; to proceed upon principle 5. 

Where the multitude beareth fway, laws that (hall tend to 
the prel'ervation of that ttatc mull make common (mailer officO 
to go by lot, for fear of ftrife pnd divifions likely to arife. «***• 
We are to go by another meafure. Sprat's Series* 1 ' 

The principles I there went on, I fee no reafon to alter. Let- 
The reafqjis that they w< nt upon were very f'pecious an 


probable. 


Bentley's Sermef- 
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34. To be pregnant. 

Great bellied women, 

That had not halt a week to go. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The fruit {hegoes with, 

I pray that it good time and life may find. Shakef. H. VIII. 
Of living creatures fome are a longer time in the womb, 
and fome Ihorter: women go commonly nine months, the 
cbw and the ewe about fix months. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Some do go with their young the fixth part of a year, 
or two over or under, that is, about fix or nine weeks; 
and the whelps of thefe fee not ’till twelve days. Brown. 
And now with fecond hopes (he goes , 

And calls Lucina to her throws. Milton. 

35. To pafs; not to remain. 

She beean to afflnft him, and his ftrength went from 
him. “ Judg.xvh 19. 

When our merchants have brought them, if our commo¬ 
dities will not be enough, our money muft go to pay for 
them. Locke. 

36. To pafs ; not to be retained. 

Then he lets me go. 

And, with his head over his fooulder turn’d, 

He feem’d to find his way without his eyes. Shakcf Hamlet. 
Let go the hand of that arch heretick. ShakeJ'. K. John. 

37. To be expended. 9 

Scholars are clofe and frugal of their words, and not will¬ 
ing to let any £0 for ornament, if they will not ferve for ufe. 

Felton on the Claffick:. 

38. To be in order of time or place. 

We muft enquire farther what is the connexion of that fen- 
tence with thofe that go before it, and thofe which follow 
it. Watts’s Logick. 

39. To reach or be extended to any degree. 

Can another man perceive that 1 am confcious of any thing, 
when I perceive it not myfelf? No man’s knowledge here can 
go beyond his experience. Locke. 

40. To extend to confequences. 

It is not one maftcr that either dire&s or takes notice of 
thefe; it goes a great way barely to permit them. L’Ejlrange. 

41. To reach by eftefls. 

Confidering the cheapnefs, fo much money might 00. far¬ 
ther than a fum ten times greater could do now. Wilkins. 

42. To extend in meaning. 

His amorous expreffions go no further than virtue may 
allow. Dryden's Ovid, Preface. 

43. To fpread ; to be difperfed ; to reach farther. 

Whofe flc(h, torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut, to make it farther go. Tate's Juven. Sail 

44. To have influence; to be of weight. 

I had another reafon to decline it, that ever ufes to go far 
with me upon all new inventions or experiments; which is, 
that the beft trial of them is by time, and ob/ervin® whether 
they live or no. 0 TtmpUm 

I is a rule that goes a great way in the government of a 
fober man’s life, not to put any thing to hazard that may be 
fecured by inuuftry, confideration, or circumfpe&ion. Ut'ftr 
Whatever appears againft their prevailing vice goes'for 
nothing, being either not applied, or palling for libel and 
dander. 0 « y. 

45 - To be ratal one with another; to be confidered with regard 
to greater or lefs worth. 5 

1 think, as the world goes, he was a good fort of man 

., Arbutbnot. 

40. 1 o contribute ; to conduce; to concur. 

I he medicines which go to the ointments are fo ftrong 
that if they were ufed inwards, they would kill thofe that 
f Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

More parts of the greater wheels go to the making one part 

° f 4 f Glanv. Scepf. c. 8 . 

lherc^x a great many qualifications to the compleating 

and : thCrc ,S T fma11 ftarc of honour and confcicnce 

and fufficiency required. Collier of Friendjhip. 

laving T th k ° UghtS ° f § ivi "S tJie fex ^eir revenge, by 
Jay mg together the many vicious characters that prevail in the 
male wor.d, and (hewing the different ingredients that™ to 
the making up of foch different humours and conftitutions. 

^Something better and greater than"^high Xh th'a’nd^quality 
etteenfandfove. “ demonftratio "s of publick 

47 - To fall out, or terminate; to fucceed. Bope. 

Your ftrong poffelfion much more than your right 
Or elfc it mull go wrong with you and m e!Shake} K Tohn 

1' thTLT r hC ? UfinClS g °‘ 5 ' y °“ have madc fau! ' ^ ' 

I u n h f dr ! CfS ° f y ° Ur f P ecch ' Sh «kefp. Winter’s Tale 

anJ ,h ' yM 

'"""ny.,,™”, if matter (hould be tried h, duelC 

fide. “ tn ' d b > (he grofe, it would { , on the other 

Bacon s CollcQtm of Good and Evil. 
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It has been the conftant obfervation of all, that if a minifter 
had a caufe depending in the court, it was ten to one but it 
went againft him. South's Sermons. 

At the time of the prince’s landing, the father, ealily fore- 
feeing how things would go, went over, like many others, to 
the prince. Swift. 

Whether the caufe goes for me or againft me, you muft pay 
me the reward Watts’s Logick. 

48. To be in any ftate. This fenfe is imperfonal. 

It (hall go ill with him that is left in his tabernacle. Jobxx. 
He called his name 3 eriah, becaufe it went evil with his 
houfe. 1 Chr. vti. 23. 

49. To proceed in train or confequence. 

How goes the night, boy ? 

—The moon is down : I have not heard the clock ; 

And (he goes down at twelve. 

I take’t ’tis iater, fir. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I had hope. 

When vio’ence was ceas’d, and war on earth, 

All would have then gone well. Milton. 

Duration in itfelf is to be confidered as going on in one 
conftant, equal, uniform courfe. Locke. 

50. To Go about. To attempt; to endeavour; to fet one’s 
felf to any bufinefs. 

O dear father. 

It is thy bufinefs that I go about. Sl.akcfpeare’s King Lear, 

1 loft him; but fo found, as well I faw 
He could not lofe hiinfeif, but went about 
His father’s bufinefs. Paradife Regain'd, b. ii. 

Which anfwer exceedingly united the vulgar minds to 
them, who concurred only with them as they (aw them like 
to prevail in what they went about. Clarendon. 

Some men, from a falfe perfuafion that they cannot reform 
their lives, break off their ill cuftoins, and root out their old 
vicious habits, never fo much as attempt, endeavour, or go 
about it. South's Semions: 

Either my book is plainly enough written to be rightly un- 
derftood by thole who perufe it with attention and indiffe- 
rency, or elfe I have writ mine fo obfcurely that it is in vain 
to go about to mend it. Locke. 

They never go about, as in former times, to hide or palliate 
their vices; but expofe them freely to view. Swift. 

51. To Go afide. To err; to deviate from the right. 

If any man’s wife go afide , and commit a trefpafs againft 

A umb. v. 12. 

52. To Go between. To interpofe; to moderate between two. 

I did go between them, as I fa id; bu t more than that, he 

loved her; for, indeed, he was mad for her. Shakefpeare. 

53. To Go by. To pafs away unnoticed. 

Do not you come your tardy fon to chide, 

T hat laps’d in time and paifion, lets go by 

Th’ important adling of your dread command ? Sh. Hamlet. 

So much the more our carver’s excellent, 

Which lets go by fome fixteen years, and makes her 
As foe liv’d now. ' Shakefpeare’s Winters Tale. 

What s that to us ? The time^aa by\ away. Shakefpeare . 

54. To Go by. To find or get in the conclufion. 

In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worfe, whatever be her caufe. Milt. Agoni/les. 
He s fore to go by the worft that contends with an adverfary 
that is too mighty for him. L'Ejlrange. 

55 - To Go by. To obferve as a rule. 

’Tis not to be fuppofed, that by fearchingone can pofitivelv 
judge of thefize and form of aftone; and indeed the fre¬ 
quency outlie hts, and violence of the fymptoms, are a better 

5 ijf:F T ° bi «£&£ s ztz: 

It he be hungry, bread will go dawn. [ ock , 

Miniftcrs are fo wife to leave their proceedings to be ac * 

in 0 to nt th d /f r ft by rea f ner j at 3 dillar - cc ’ who °fan^ou!d them 
nt fr l D rftcms ^ at do not on ly S° down verv well ; n th. 
cofohoufe, bn, are fupplie, f „ r y pL ph ,« s V ' 7 r c U Xl 

57 %? ! TXr Tu d ° ZteSTdr* 4 *"- 

59 . to . >’-. 9 . 

1 would the friends we mils were laic arriv'd *” 

Some muft go oj ; and yet, by thefe 1 fee, 

of life, but one thnt taurf d to dep ” ted ou ' 

60. Go To depart T “ ltr - N '- «*= 

T he leaders having charge from you to (land. 

00 *0 L ntU hear >’ ou r Poak. Shakefp. H. IV* 

61. To 
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61. To Go on. 


To make attack. 

Bold Cethc-gus, 

Whofe valour I have turn’d into his poifon. 

And prais’d fo to daring, as he would 
Co on upon the gods. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

62. To Go on. To proceed. 

He found it a great war to keep that peace, but was fain to 
go on in his ftory. Sidney, b. ii. 

He that defires only that the work of God and religion fhall 
go on, is pleafed with it, whoever is the inftrument. Taylor. 

I have efcaped many threats of ill fits by thefe motions: if 
they £0 on, the only polticc I have dealt with is wool from the 
belly of a fat flieep. Temple. 

To look upon the foul as going on from ftrength to ftrength, 
to confidcr that Ihc is to fliine for ever with new acceflions of 
glory, and brighten to all eternity, is agreeable. Addif. Spe£1. 

Go on chearfully in the glorious courfc you have under¬ 
taken. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 164. 

Copious bleeding is the mod effectual remedy in the begin¬ 
ning of the difeafe; but when the ex peroration gees on fuc- 
cefsfully, not fo proper, bccaufe it fometimes fupprefieth 
it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

I have already handled feme abufes during the late manage¬ 
ment, and in convenient time (hallos on with the reft. Swift. 

When we had found that defign impraflicablc, we Ihould 
not have gone on in fo expenfivc a management of it. Swift. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly 
able toja on without perpetual hefitations, or extraordinary 
expletives. Swift. 

I wifh you health to go on with that nob'c work. Berkley. 

63. To Go over. To r-volt; to betake himfelf to another 
party. 

In the change of religion, men of ordinary underftandings 
don’t fo much confider the principles as the pra<flice of thole 
to whom they £3 ever. Addifon on Italy. 

Power, which, according to the old maxim, was ufed to 
follow, is now gone over to money. Swiji. 

64. To Go out. To go upon any expedition. 

You need not have pricked me: there are other men fitter 
to go out than I. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

65. To Go out. To be cxtinguiflied. 

Think’ll thou the fiery fever will go out, 

With titles blown from adulation ? Shakefpeare's Henry V. 
Spirit of wine burned ’till it go out of itfelf, will burn no 
more. Bacons Natural Hijlcry. 

The care of a ftatc, or an army, ought to be as conftant 
as the chymift’s fire, to make any great produ&ion; and if 
it goes out for an hour, perhaps the whole operation fails. Temp. 
The morning, as miftaken, turns about; 

And all her early fires again go out. Drydens Aurengzebe. 
Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and the flame ra¬ 
ther go out than be fmothcred. Collier of Friendjhip. 

My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave. 

And life itfelf goes out at thy difpleafure. Addifon's Cato. 

And at her felt approach and feerct might, 

Art after art goes out , and all is night. Pope's Dunciad , b. iii. 

66. To Go through. To perform throughly ; to execute. 
Finding Pyrocles every way able to go through with that 

kind of life, he was as defirous for his fake as for his own to 
enter into it. Sidney, b. ii. 

If you can as well go through with the ftatutc laws of that 
land, I will think you have not loft all your time there. Spenfcr. 

Kings ought not to fuffer their council to go through with 
the refolution and direction, as if it depended on them, but 
take the matter back into the'r own hands. Bacon, EJfay 21. 

He much feared the earl of Antrim had not fteadinefs of 
mind enough to go tlrrough with fuch an undertaking. Clarend. 

The amazing difficulty and greatnefs of his account will 
rather terrify than inform him, and keep him from fetting 


heartily about fuch a talk, as he defpairs ever to go through 
•with it. South's Sermons. 

The powers in Germany are borrowing money, in order 
to go through their part of the expence. Addifon on the IVor. 

67. to Go through. To fuffer; to undergo. 

1 tell thee that it is abfolutely neceflary for the common 
good that thou fhouldft go through this operation. Arbuthnot. 

68. The fenfes of this word are very indiftinch its general no¬ 
tion is motion or progreflion. 

Go to. interjedi. Come, come, take the right courfe. A 
fcornful exhortation. 

Go to then, O thou far renowned fon 

Of grear Apollo; (hew thy famous might 

In medicine. Faiy Queen, b. i. cant. 5. Jlan. 43. 

Go to, go to, thou art a foohih fellow ; 

Let me be clear of thee. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

My favour is not bought with words like thefe: 

Go to ; you'll teach your tongue another tale. Rowe. 

Go-by. n.f Dchifion ; artifice; circumvention; over-reach. 

Except an apprentice is inilrucled how to adulterate and 
varnifi), and aive you the go-by upon occafion, his mailer may 
'. be charged with ncgle&. Collier on Pride. 


GOA 

Go-cart: n.f. [go and cart.] A machine in which children 
arc inclofed to teach them to walk, and which they pufli f or . 
ward without danger of falling. 

Young children, who are try’d in 
Go-carts, to keep their Heps from Aiding, 

When members knit, and legs grow ftronger. 

Make ufe of fuch machine no longer. p r ' lor 

Goad. n.f. [jab, Saxon.] A pointed inftrument with which 
oxen are driven forward. 

Oft in his harden’d hand zgoadhe bears. P 0 p (i 

To Goad. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prick or drive with a goad. 

2. To incite; to ftimulate; to inftigate ; to drive forward. 

Moft dangerous 

Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 

To fin in loving virtue Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Goaded with moft fharp occalions, 

Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The ufe of your own virtues, .shak. All’swell that ends will. 
Of all that breathes the various progeny. 

Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. Dryden’s Lucret. 
Goal. n.f. [gaule, French, a long pole fet up to mark the 
bounds of the race.] 

1. The landmark fet up to bound a race; the point marked out 
to which raccre run. 

As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields, 

Part curb their fiery fteeds, orfhun the goal 

With rapid wheels. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. ii. 

And the Hope fun his upward beam 
Shoots againft the dufky pole, 

Pacing toward the other goal. Milton, 

2. The ftarting poft. 

Haft thou beheld, when from the goal they ftart, 

The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Rufh to the race ? Dtyden's Virg. Georg. 

3. The final purpofe; the end to which a defign tends. 

Our poet has always the goal in his eye, which direfls him 
in his race : fome beautiful defign, which he firft eitablifhes, 
and then contrives the means, which will naturally conduft 
him to his end. Drydens Ovid, Preface, 

Each individual feeks a fev’ral^W; 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole. Pefe. 

So man, who here feems principal alone. 

Perhaps adls fccond to fome fpherc unknown; 

Touches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal ; 

*Tis but a part we fee, and not a whole. 

Pope's EJfay on Man. 

4. It is fometimes improperly written for gaol, or jail 
Goar. n.f. [ goror, Welfh.J Any edging fewed upon cloath 

to ftrengthen it. Skinner. 

GOAT. n.f. [jar, Saxon and Scottifh.] A ruminant animal 
that feems a middle fpecies between deer and fi.eep. 

Gall of g at, and flips of yew. . hake p. Macbeth. 

You may draw naked boys riding and playing with their 
paper-mills or bubble-lhclls upon goats, eagles, or dolphins. 

Feacbam on Drawing. 

The little bear that rock’d the mighty Jove, 

The fwan whofe borrow’d lhape (conceal'd his love, 

Are crac’d with light; the nulling goat's repaid 
W ith heaven, and duty rais’d the pious maid. Creed. 
Go'atbeard. n f [ goat and beard.] 

It is a plant with a fcmiflofculous flower, confiftingofmany 
half florets: thefe with the embryoes arc included in one 
common many leaved flower-cup, not fcaly, but the fegments 
arc ftretched out above the florets: the embryoes afterward 
become oblong feeds inclofed in coats, and have a thick down 
like a beard adhering to them. Miller. 

Goa tscread. Tht fame with Go/. tsbeard, whichfec. 
Goa'tchafer. n.f. An infect; a kind of beetle. Bailey. 
Goa therh. n.f. ; jar and hypb, Saxon, a feeder or tender.] 


One whofe employment is to tend goats. 

Is not thilk Uweg.atherd proud, 

That fits on yonder bank, 

V hofc ftraving herd themfelf doth fhrowd 
Among the bullies rank? Spenfcds Paforah. 

They firft gave the goatherd good contentment, and the 
marquis and his fervant chafed the kid about the Hack Holton. 
Goa'tm arjoram. n.f. I he fame with Goatsbeard» 
which fee. 

Goa'tsmilk. n.f [goat and milk ] 

After the fever and fuch like accidents are diminifbed, 
afies and yoatjmi k may be neceflary. IViftman's Surgery- 
Goa'tmil.ke it. n.J. [goat and mi ker.] A kind of owl fo 
called from fucking goats. ’ Baity 

GoA'i s Rue. n.J. [g„lega.] . 

It hath a perennial root: the leaves grow by pairs, faftened 
to a mid-rib, terminating in an odd lobe: the flower is of the 
papilionaceous kind, confiding of a ftandard, the wings, and 
the keel: the pointal becomes a long taper pod, w hich isfilk“ 
with oblong kidney-fhaped feeds. This plant is propagate 
for medicinal ufe. Miller. 

6 Goat'l 
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Goat’s rue is a native of Italy, and fome parts of Spain, 
where it has the reputation of being a great alexipharmick 
and fudorifick: the Italians eat it raw and boiled, and make a 
kind of tea of it; but with us it is of no efteem. Hill. 

Goa'tskin. n f [ go* and skin.] 

They wandered about in fheepskins and goatskins, being 
deftitute, afflicted, and tormented. Heir ii. 37. 

Then fill’d two goatskins, with her hands divine ; 

With water one, and one with fable wine. Popes OdyJJey. 

Goais-thorx n. f [goat and thorn.] 

It hath a papilinaceous flower, out of which cmpalement 
arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a bicapfular pod 
filled with kidney-fhaped feeds: the leaves grow by pairs on a 
middle rib, which always end in a thorn. I’ournefort fays 
the gum adra-rant, or dragon, is’produced in Crete. Miller. 

GoA'TiSH. adj; [from goat.] Relembling a goat in any qua¬ 
lities: as, ranknefs; lull. 

An admirable evafion of a whoremafter. man, to lay his 
goati/b difpofition on the change of a liar. Shak. King Lear. 

Tiie laft is notorious for its oatijh fmell, and tufts not un¬ 
like the beard of that lecherous animal. More againjt Atheifm. 

Gob. n.f. [gobe, French.] A fmall quantity. A low w’ord. 
Do’ll think I have fo little wit as to part with fuch a gob of 
money ? DEjirangc. 

GO'BBET. n.f. [robe, French.] A mouthful; as much as 
can be fwaliowed at once. 

Therewith (he fpevv’d out of her filthy maw 
A flood of poifon, horrible and black, 

Full of great lumps of 11 fh and gobbets raw. Fairy Queen. 

By devililh policy art thou grown great. 

And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorg’d 
With gobbets of thy mother’s bleeding heart. Shake/ II. VI. 
The cooks. Hieing it into little gobbets, prick it on a prog 
of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandys’s Travels. 

The giant, gorg’d with flefh, and wine, and blood. 

Lay ftretcht at length, and fnoring in his den. 

Belching raw - obbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 

With purple wine and cruddl’d gore confus’d. Addifon. 

To Go'bbkt. v. a [from the noun ] To fwallow at a mouth¬ 
ful. A low word. 


c...ran r, raote 4. 

To 


both together. _.. 

To GO'BBLE. v. a. [gober, to fwallow, old French ] 
fwallow haftily with tumult and noife. 

The fheep were fo keen upon the acorns, that they gobble 
up now and then a piece of the coat along with them. L’Fji 
Of laft year’s corn in barn great ftorc; 

Fat turkeys gobb ing at the door Prior 

The time too precious now to waftc, 

And fupper gobbled up in hafte. 

Again afrelh to cards they run. Swift 

Go'bbler. n. f [ from gobble .] One that devours in hafte; 
gormand; a greedy eater. 

Gobetween. n.f. [go and between. ] One that tranfatf 
bufinels by running between two parties. 

Even as you came in to me, her afliftant, or go-between 
parted from me: I fay 1 fhall be with her between ten an 
eleven. Shakefpeare s Merry IVraes of IVindfor 

Go'blet. n.f. [gobelet, French.] A bowl, or cup, that hold 
a large draught. 

My figur’d goblets for a dilh of wood. Shake/ Rich. I] 
We love not loaded boards, and g blets crown’d ; 

But free from furfeits our repolc is found. Denham 

Crown high the goblets with a chcarful draught; 

Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the future thought. Dryden 

Go'blin. n.f. [French; gobelina , which Spenfir has once re 
tained, writing it in three fyllables. This word fome deriv 
from the Gibillines, a fad ion in Italy; fo that elfe and goblii 
is Guelph and Gibellinc, becaufe the children of either part 
were terrified by their nurfes with the name of the other: bu 
it appears that efe is Wclfb, and much older than thofe fac 
tions. EiljfUyllron are phantoms of the night , and the German 
likewife have long had fpirits among them named Goboldi 
from which gobelin might be derived.] 

1. An evil fpirit; a walking fpirit; a frightful phantom. 

Angels and minifters of grace defend us! 

Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn’d. 

Bring with thee airs from heav’n, or Mails from hell ? Shak 
To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply’d. 

Art thou that traytor angel ? Miltons Pa etdife Lo/1, b. ii 
Always, win I (l he is young, be fure topreferve his tende 
mind from all impreflions and notions of fpirits and goblins 
or any fearful apprehenfions in the dark. *Loei, 

2. A fairy ; an elf. 

His fon was Elfinel, who overcame 
The wicked gobbelints in bloody field ; 

But was of moft renowned fame, 

W ho of all cryllai did Panthea build. Fairy Queen, b. ii 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convullions; fhorten up their finews 
With aged cramps. Shakefpeare’s Tcmpe/t 


Mean time the village rouzes up the fire. 

While well attelled, and as well believ’d, > 

Heard folcmn goes the goblin ftory round. Thomfon s IVinter. 

GOD. n.f [50b, Saxon, which likewife fignifies good. I he 
fame word pafles in both fenfes with only accidental variations 
through all the Teutonick dialedls.] 

1. The Supreme Being . 

God is a fpirit, and they that worfliip him mull worfhip him 
in fpirit and in truth. John iv. 24. 

God above 

Deal between thee and me: for ever now 
I put myfelf to thy direaion. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The Supreme Being whom we call God, is neceflary, lelf- 
exiftent, eternal, immeufe, omnipotent, omnifeient, and bell 
being; and therefore alfo a being who is and ought to he 
efteemed moftfacred or holy. Grew’s Cojtnol. Sa,r. b. i. 

2. A falfe god; an idol. 

He that facrificcth unto any god, fave unto the Lord only, 
he fhall be utterly deflroycd. Exod. xxii. O. 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods. 

They kill us for their fport. Shakefpeare’s King Lean 

Strong god of arms, whofe iron febptre fways 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean Teas, 

And Scythian colds, and Thracia’s Winter coafl, 

Where Hand thy fteeds, and thou art honour’d moft. Dryd, 

3. Any perfon or thing deified or too much honoured. 

Whofe end is deftru&ion whofe god is their belly. Phil. iii. 

I am notLicio, 

Nor a mufician as 1 feem to be; 

But one that Icorns to live in this difguife. 

For fuch a one as leaves a gentleman. 

And makes a od of fuch a cullion. Shake'pearet 

To God. v a. [/rom the noun.] To deify; to exalt to divine 
honours. 

This laft old man, 

Lov’d me above the meafure of a father ; 

Nay, -odsled me, indeed. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Go'dcmild. n.f. [ god and hi Id ] A term of fpiritual rela¬ 
tion ; one for whom one became fponfor at baptifm, and pro- 
mifed to fee educated as a Ghriftian. 

Go'ddaugh i kr. n.f. [god and da ghter.] A girl for whom 
one became fponfor in baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 

Go'ddess. ,s.J. [from . od ] A female divinity. 

Hear, nature, hear; dear goddefs, hear a father! Shakef. 

A woman I forfwore ; but I will prove. 

Thou being a goddefs, I for wore not thee: 

My vow was earthy, thou a heav’nly love. Shakefpeare, 

I long have waited in the temple nigh. 

Built to the gracious godelfs Clemency 

But rev’rence thou the pow’r. Dryden’s Fables. 

From his feat the goddef, born arofe. 

And thus undaunted fp.>ke. Dryderts Fables. 

When the daughter of Jupiter prefented herfeJf among a 
crowd of goddeffe , fhe was dillinguilhed by her graceful Ma¬ 
ture and fuperior beauty. Addijon’s Freeholder, N“. r. 

Modelly with-held the goddejs’ train. 'dopes Udydeyc 

Go'ddess-like. adj. [goddejs and like.] RefemMing a god¬ 
defs. 

Then female voices from the fliore I heard; 

A maid amidft them gaddefs-l ke appear’d. Pope’s Odyfey. 

Godfather, n.f. [god and father.\ The fponfor at tne 
font. 


Confirmation, a profitable ufage of the church, tranfcribet 
from the apoftles, confifts in the child’s undertaking in hi 
own name the baptifmal vow; and, that he mat more folemn 
ly enter this obligation, bringing fome odfather wuh him 
not now, as in baptifm, as hi procurator. Hammond 

Godhead. n.J. [from god ] 

1. Godlhip; deity; divinity; divine nature. 

Be content; 

Your low laid fon our godhead will uplift. Shakef. Cyrnbel 
At the holy mount 

Of heav n s higb-lcated top, th’ imperial throne 

Ot god>ead, fix’d ror ever firm and fure. 

The filial pow’r arriv’d liilton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii 

So may thy godhead be confeft, 

So the returning year be blelt. Prior 

1. A deity in perfon ; a god or goddefs. 

Were your godheads to borrow of men, men would forfaki 

S Ad S ; r -n <; n l T hum of As ens 

Adoring firft the genius of the place. 

The nymphs and native godhead: yet unknown. Dry l eEn 

0 d,1B ! f* Wunout ft,,,-. *,,, Z lfj: 

atheilticai; wicxeu; irreligious; impious. 

Ot thefe two forts of men, both go,heps, the one !,«, . , h 

no knowledge of God, and the other Ituoie how to pc, I • ,uj 
themfclves ,b„. no fuch 

1 hat godlejs crew 

Rebellious. Puracfe Loft, b. v,.: /. -, 9 
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GOG 

For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Of godlcf men, and of rebellious times. 

Him his ungrateful country fent. 

Their bcft Camillus, into banifhment. Drydcn. 

Go'dlike. ad}. [ god and like.] Divine; refembling a divi¬ 
nity ; fupremely excellent. 

Thus Adam his illuftrious gueft befought. 

And thus th c godlike angel anfvver’d mild. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Mufing and much revolving in his breaft. 

How beft the mighty work he might begin 
Of faviour to mankind, and which way firft 
Publifh his godlike office now mature. Paradife Regain d. 
That prince (hall be fo wife and godlike , as, by eftablifhed 
laws of liberty, to fecure protedlion and encouragement to the 
honeft induftry of mankind. . Locke. 

Go'bling. n.f. [from god ] A little divinity; a diminutive 

god* 

Thy puny godlir.gs of inferior race, 

Whofe humble ftatues are content with brafs. Dryd. Juven. 
Godliness, n.f. [from godly.] 

1. Piety to God. 

2 . General obfervation of all the duties preferibed by religion. 

Virtue and godiinefs of life are required at the hands of the 
minifterof God. Hooker , b.v.f. z. 

Go'dly. adj. [from god.] 

1. Pious towards God. 

Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and 
fober life. Common Prayer. 

2 . Good; righteous; religious. 

Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeth, for the faithful fail 
among the children of men. Pfxii. I. 

Go'dly. adv. Pioufly ; righteoufly. 

The apoftle St. Paul teacheth, that every one which wdl 
live godly in Chrift Jefus muft fuffer perfecution. Hooker, b. v. 
Go'dlyhead. n.f. [from godly.] Goodnefs; righteoufnefs. 
An old word. 

For this, and many more fuch outrage, 

I crave your godlyhead to affwage 

The rancorous rigour of his might. Spenfer. 

Go'dmother. n.f [god and mother ] A woman who has be¬ 
come fponfor in baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 
Go'dship. n.f [from god.] The rank or charadter of a god; 
deity; divinity. 

Difcourfing largely on this theme, 

O’er hills and dales their godjhips came. Prior. 

Go'dson. n.f. [ god and/™.] One for whom one has been 
fponfor at the font. 

What, did my father’s godfon feek your life ? 

He whom my father named ? your Edgar ? Shakef. K. Rear. 
Go'dward. adj. To Godward is toward God. So we read, 
Hac Arethufa tenus, for haftenus Arethufa. 

And fuch truft have we through Chrift to Godward. 2 Cor. 
Go'dwit. n. f. [ 3 ob, good, and pita, an animal.] A bird of 
particular delicacy. 

Nor ortelans nor godwlts crown his board. Cowley . 

Go'dyeld. }adv. [corrupted from God field or protect.] A 
Go'dyield. J term of thanks. Now not ufed. 

Herein I teach you, 

How you fhould bid godyeld us for your pains. 

And thank us for your trouble. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 
Goel. adj. fooler, Saxon.] Yellow. An old word. 

In March at the furtheft, dry feafon or wet, 

Hop-roots fo well chofen let fkilful go fet; 

The goeler and younger, the better 1 love ; 

Well gutted and pared, the better they prove. TuJ. Husb. 
Go'er. n f. [from go.] 

1. One that goes ; a runner. 

I would they were in Africk both together, 

Myfclf by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer back. Sbakefpeare s Cymbtlm. 

Such a man 

Might be a copy to thefe younger times ; 

Which, follow’d well, would now demonftrate them 
But goers backward. Shakef. All’s well that ends wed. 

Nothing could hurt either of us fo much as the intervening 
Officious impertinence of thofe goers between us, who in Eng¬ 
land pretend to intimacies with you, and in Ire,and to inti¬ 
macies with me. f P °P‘!° Sw, A 

2. A walker; one that has a gait or manner of walking good 
or bad. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, that he was 
no graceful goer. Cotton. 

To Go ggle. v. n. To look afquint. 

Inflam’d all over with difgrace. 

To be fecn by her in fuch a place. 

Which made him hang his head, and fcoul. 

And wink and goggle like an owl. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. r. 
Nor fighs, nor groans, nor goggling eyes did want. Dryd. 
Go'gcle-eyed. adj. [ycejl e 5 en, Saxon.] Squint-eyed; not 
looking ftrait. 

They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; and very unfcemly 


G O L 

to look upon, except to men that be goggle-eyed them- 
felves. Ajckam's Schoslnuifer. 

Going, n.f. [from rs.nc-.] 

1. The a£t of walking. 

When nobles are their taylors tutors, 

No hereticks burnt, but wenches fuitors. 

Then comes the time, who lives to fee’t, 

That going fhall be us’d with feet. Shakef King Lear 

2. Pregnancy. 

The time of death has a far greater latitude than that of our 
birth; moft women coming, according to their reckoning 
within the compafs of a fortnight; that is, the twentieth part 
of their going. Grew's Cofmol. Sacr. b. iii. c . •> 

3. Departure. 

Thy going is not lonely ; with thee goes 
Thy hulband; him to follow thou art bound. Milt. P.LoJl, 
Gola .n.f. The fame with Cymatium, which fee. 

In a cornice the go/a, or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble fliow. Sped. 

GOLD, n.f [jolb, Saxon; golud, riches, Welfh. I t j s 
called gold in our Englilh tongue either of geel, as Sea- 
liger fays, which is in Dutch to fhine; or of another Dutch 
word, which is gelten, and fignifics in Latin valcre, in Englilh 
to be of price or value: hence cometh their ordinary’word 
gelt, for money. Peacham on Drawing.] 

1. Gold is the heavieft, the moft denfe, the moft Ample, the 

moft ductile, and moft fixed of all bodies ; not to he injured 
either by air or fire, and Teeming incorruptible. It is foluble 
by means of fea-falt; but is injured by no other fait, and is 
moft eafily of all metals amalgamated with filver. Gold is 
frequently found native, and very rarely in a ftate of ore It 
never conftitutes a peculiar ore, but is found moft frequently 
among ore of filver. Native gold is feldom found pure, hut 
has almoft confiantly filver with it, and very frequently cop¬ 
per. Gold dull, or native gold , in fmall mafles, is mixed 
among the fand of rivers in many parts of the world. It is 
found, in the greateft abundance, bedded in mafles of hard 
ftone, often at the depth of a hundred and fifty fathoms in the 
mines of Peru. Pure gold is fo fixed, that Boerhaave informs 
us of an ounce of it fet in the eye of a glafs furnace for two 
months, without Jofing a fingle grain. Hill on Ftffils. 

Gold hath thefe natures: greatnefs of weight, clofenefs of 
parts, fixation, pliantnefs or foftnefs, immunity from ruft, 
and the colour or tinfture of yellow. Bacon’s Nat. Hifisry. 

Ah ! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch. 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakef. Rib. III. 
We commonly take Ihapc and colour for fo prefumptive 
ideas of feveral fpccies, that, in a good pidlure, we readily 
fay this is gold, and that a filver goblet, only by the different 
figures and colours reprefented to the eye by the pencil. Luke. 

The gold fraught vcflcl, which mad tempefts bear, 

He fees now vainly make to his retreat. Dryd. Tyrait. Love. 

2. Money. 

Forme, the gold of France did not fcduce. 

Although I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to eftedt what I intended. Shcktfp. Henry\. 

Thou, that fo ftoutly haft refilled me. 

Give me thy gold, if thou haft any gold-. 

For I have bought it with an hundred blows. Shakef. //.VI. 

If I want gold, fteal but a beggar’s dog. 

And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold. Sbakefpeare. 

3. It is ufed for nn^ thing pleating or valuable. So among the 

ancients odp^oSlm ; and animamq ; morefque aureos eclucit 

in ajlra. Horace. 

The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold,' 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Skakcjpeare's Henry V. 

Gold of Pleafure. n.f. [tnyagrum, ] 

It hath a flower of four leaves, placed in form of a crofo 
out of whofe cup arifes the pointal, which becomes a turbi¬ 
nated fruit, having one cell, in which is included an oblong 
feed, and two empty cells at the point. Miller. 

Goldbeater, n.f. [gold and beat.] One whofe occupation 
is to beat or foliate goid fo as to gild other matter. 

Our goldbeaters, though, for their own profit fake, they are 
wont to ufe the fineft coined gold they can get, yet they Tem¬ 
ple not to employ coined gold ; and that the mint-mailers 
are wont to alloy with copper or filver, to make the coin more 
ftiff, and lefs fubjedt to be wafted by attrition. Hoif- 

This gilder was a goldbeater. Ptf*’ 

Go'ldbeater’s Skin. n. f. The inteftinum redlum of an me, 
which goldbeaters lay between the leaves of their metal while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane is reduced thin* al ' 
made fit to apply to cuts or fmall frefh wounds, as is no write 
common practice. 

When your gilliflowers blow, if they break the pod> °Pf n 
it with a penknife or lancet at each clivifion, as low as tne 
flower has burft it, and bind it about with a narrow flip 
goldbeater's skin, which moilten with your tongue, and itwi 
flick together. Mortimer’s Husbandry- 

Go'ldbound. adj. [gold and bound ] Encompafled with gold- 
Thy air, , , 

Thou other goldbcund brow, is like the firft. Shakef - - ,iC ' 
, Go 1 tot*- 
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Go'ldEN. adj. [from gold.] 

, Made of gold; confifting of gold. 

O would to God that the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow, ■ 

Were red-hot ftcel to fear me to the brain. Shakef. K. ill. 

Nine royal knights in equal rank fucceed. 

Each warrior mounted on a fiery deed, 

In golden armour glorious to behold; 

The rivets of their arms were nail’d with gold. 

Shining; bright; fplendid; rcfplendent. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe; 

Nor fhines the filver moon one half fo bright 
Through the tranfparent bofom of the deep. 

’Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk'd up in a glittering grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Sbakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

Heaven’s golden winged herald late he faw 
To a poor Galilean virgin fent. 

To her hard yoke you muft hereafter bow, 

Howe’er (he fhines all golden to you now. 

And fee the guardian angels of the good. 

Reclining foft on many a golden cloud. Rowe's Royal Conv. 
Yellow; of the colour of gold. 

Golden raftering hath a gold coloured coat under a ruflet 
hair, and its flefh of a yellow colour. Mortimer. 

Excellent; valuable. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all fort of people. 

Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs. 

Not caft afide fo foon. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

That verfe which they commonly call golden, has two fub- 
ftantives and two adjedlives, with a verb betwixt them to 
keep the peace. Dryden. 

Thence arifes that golden rule of dealing with others as we 
would have others deal with us. IVitts’s Logick. 

Happy ; refembling the age of gold. 

They fay many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fleet the time carelefly, as they did in the golden world. 

Sbakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Go'lden Saxifrage, n.f. [ cbryfoplenium. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the flowercup is divided 
into four parts: the flower has no vifible petals, but eight 
ftamina, or threads, which furround the ovary: the pointal 
becomes a membraneous vcflel, which is forked and bivalve, 
inclofing many fmall feeds. It grows wild upon marfhy foil, 
and in fhady woods. Miller. 

Go'ldenly. adv. [from golden.] Delightfully; fplendidly. 
My brother Jaques he keeps at fchool, and report fpeaks 
goldenly of his profit. Sbakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Go'ldi-inch. n.f. [jolbpinc, Saxon.] A finging bird, fo 
named from his golden colour. This is called in Staftordfhire 
a proud tay/or. 

Of finging birds they have linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks. 
Canary-birds, blackbirds, thrufhes, and divers others. Carcw. 

A. goldfinch there I faw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp’d from fide to fide. Dryden. 

Go'ldfinder. n.f. [gold and find.] One who finds gold. A 
term ludicroufly applied to thofe that empty jakes. 

His empty paunch that lie might fill. 

He fuck’d his vittels through a quill; 

Untouch’d it pafs’d between his grinders, 

Or’t had been happy for goldfinders. Swift. 

Go'ldhammer. n.f. A kind of bird. Did. 

Go'lding. n. f. A fort of apple. Diet. 

Go'ldney. n.f. A fort of fifh, otherwife called Gilthead, 
which fee. jy i£i? . 

Go'ldpleasure. n.f An herb. Hid. 

Go'ldsize. n.f. A glue of a golden colour; glue ufed by 
gilders. 1 

The gum of ivy is good to put into your goldfisoe, and other 
Colours. Peacham on Drawing. 

Go ldsmith. n.f [jolb and pmir, Saxon.] 

1. One who manufadtures gold. 

Neither chain nor goldfmith came to me. Shditfpeare. 

2. A banker; one who keeps money for others in his hands. 

_ The goldfmitb or ferivener, who takes all your fortune to 
uifpofe of, when he has beforehand refolved to break the fol¬ 
lowing day, does furely deferve the gallows. Swift. 

Goldylocics. n.f. [coma aurea, Latin.] 

It hath a fibrofe perennial root: its numerous leaves are pro¬ 
duced alternately on every fide the branches: the flowers are 
yellow and produced either fingly or in an umbel upon the 
tops of the branches. Miller. 

joil. n.f [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from ral or coll 
whence pealtan, to handle or manage.] Hands; paws; 

Ufed in contempt, andobfolete. 

t h em ne L f ?kr n 1 S r *** Mo ? fa ? ut t0 her g°>^n golls among 
them and blind fortune, that faw not the colour of then” 
gave her the pPehdmmence. Sid b i; 
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Gome, n.f The black and oily greafe of a cart-wheel. 

J Bailey. 

GO'MPHOSIS. n.f A particular form of articulation. 

Gompbfis is the connexion of a tooth to its focker. r>' fir:. 

GQ'NDOLA. n.f. [gondole, French.] A boat much uied 111 
Venice; a fmall boat. 

He faw did fwim 

Along the fhorc, as fwift as glance of eye; 

A little gondelay, bedecked trim 

With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. Fairy 2 >uecn. 
In a gondola were fecn together Lorenzo and his amorous 
j e fl- ica . Sbakefpeare s Merchant of Vtnice. 

As with gondola’s and men, his 
Good excellence the duke of Venice 
Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring. ^ Prior. 

Gondoli'er. n.f. [from gondola.] A boatman; one that rov\ - 
a gondola. 

Your fair daughter, 

Tranfportcd with no worfe nor better guard. 

But with a knave of hire, a gondolier , 

To the grofs clafps of a lafeivious Moor. Shakef. Otheic. 

Gone, part.preter. [from go. See To GO.] As, 

1 need not qualify thefe remarks with a fuppofition that I 
have gone upon through the whole courfc of my papers. AddiJ. 

1. Advanced; forward in progrefs. 

I have known Iheep cured of the rot, when they have not 
been far gone with it, only by being put into broomlands. More. 

The obfervator is much the brilker of the two, and, l 
think, farther gone of late in lyes and impudence than his 
Prefbyterian brother. Swift. 

2. Ruined; undone. 

He muft know ’tis none of your daughter, nor my filler ; 
we are gone elfe. Sbaiejpeare’s IVinter’s Tale. 

3. Paft. 

I’ll tell the ftory of my life. 

And the particular accidents gone by. 

Since I came to this ifle. Sbakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

4. Loft; departed. 

When her matters faw that the hope of their gains was 
gone, they caught Paul and Silas. Ads xvi. ig: 

Speech is confined to the living, and imparted to only thofe 
that are in prefence, and is traniient and gone. Holder. 

5. Dead ; departed from life. 

I mourn Adonis dead and gone. Oldham. 

A dog, that has his nofe held in the vapour, lofcs all figns 
of life; but carried into the air, or thrown into a lake, reco¬ 
vers, if not quite gone. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Go'nfalon. )n.f [gonfanon, French; gunfana , Iflandick, 

Go'nfanon. J from gunn, a battle, and font, a flag. Mr .Lye. 
An enfign ; a ftandard. 

Ten thoufand thou fand enfigns high advanc’d. 

Standards and gonfalons, ’twixt van and rear, 

Stream in the air. Milton’s Parad. Lojl, l. v. 

Gonorrhoe'a. n.f [ yov<& and pm.] A morbid running of 
venereal hurts. 

Rauty mummy or ftone mummy grows on the tops of high 
rocks: they powder and boil it in milk, and then give it to 
ftop gonorrhoeas. JVoodward on Foffils. 

GOOD. adj. comp, better, fuperl. bcjl. [ 500, Saxon; goed, 
Dutch. J 

1. Having fuch phyfical qualities as are expected or deftred. 

God faw every thing that he had made, and behold it was 
ycry good. Gen. i. 31. 

'1 akeye good heed unto yourfelves. Dcutr. ii. 4. 

A unh'erfe of death 1 which God bv curfe 
Created evil; for evil only^W. " Milt. Paradife Loll. 

Refolv’d 

From an ill caufe to draw a good effe&. Dryden’s Fables. 

Notwithftanding this criticifm the verfes were good. Spcdat. 
A man is no more to be praifed upon this account, than 
becaufe he has a regular pulfe and a good digeftion. Adaifon. 

We may as well pretend to obtain the good which we want 
without God’s afliftaiicc, as to know what is good for us with- 
ouC bis direflion. Smalridgc’s Sermons. 

Ah ! ne’er fo dire a rhirft of glory boaft, 

Nor in the critick let the man be loft ! 

Good nature and good i’cnfe muft ever join ; 

I o err is human, to forgive, divine. Pope’s Eff. on Critic. 

2. Proper; fit; convenient. 

It is not good that the man fhould be alone. Gen. ii. 18. 
We thought it good to be left at Athens alone. 1 Thcf. iii 1 * 
Aniongft a man’s peers a man fhall be fure of familiarity! 
and therefore ,c is^Wa little to keep ftate: amongft a man’s 

He concluded, that it was a good time to comply with The 
importunity of the gentlemen of Suflbc. C/arclden, b. viii 

3. Lncomipted; undamaged. 
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He alfo bartered away plumbs, that would have rotted in a 
Week, for nuts, that would laft good for his eating a whole 
year. Locke ' 

4. Wholfome; falubrious. 

A man firft builds a country feat. 

Then finds the walls not good to eat. Prior. 

5. Medicinal; falutary. 

The water of Nilus is fwceter than other waters in taite, 
and it is excellent good for the ftone and hvpochondriack me¬ 
lancholy. Bac.n's Natural Hijlory , N . 707. 

6. Pleafant to the tafte. . , 

Eat thou honey, becaufe it is good ; and the honeycomb, 
winch is fweet. Prov. xxiv. 13. 

Of herbs and plants feme are good to cat raw; as lettuce, 
endive, and purflanc. Bacon's Natural Hjlory. 

7. Complete; full. , • . 

The Pjoteftant fubjeds of the abbey make up a good third 
of its peoplc. Jddr/on on Italy. 

8. Ufeful; valuable. . . ... r , , 

All quality, that is good for any thing, is originaUy founded 

upon merit. /. /' 

Wcdifcipline betimes thofe other creatures we would make 

ufeful and good for fomewhat. Loike ‘ 

o. Sound ; not falfe ; not fallacious. . 

He is rcfolvcd now to (hew how flight the proportions were 
which Luther let go for good. Atterbury. 

10. Legal; valid ; rightly claimed or held. 

According to military cuftom the place was good, and the 
lieutenant of the colonel's company might well pretend to the 
next vacant captainfbip in the lame regiment. IVotton. 

11. Confirmed; attefted; valid. 

Ha ! am 1 fure Ore’s wrong’d ? Perhaps tis malice ! 

Slave, make it clear, make good your accufation. Smith. 

12. Having the qualities defired to a confiderable degree; Tuffi- 
cient; not too little. 

The king had likewife provided a good fleet, and hadcaufed 
a body of “three thoufand foot to be embarked on thofe 
n- Clarendon, b. 11. 

13. With « preceding. It has a kind of negative or inverted 
fenfe; as good as, no better than. 

Therefore fprang there even of one, and him as good as 
dead, fo many as the Oars of the Iky in multitude. Heb. xi. 

14. No worfe. , ,. , 

He flrarplv reproved them as men of no courage, which, 
being many times as good as in pofleffion of the victory, had 
moft cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies Knolles. 

The mafter, I am fure, will be as good ^ as his word, for h.s 
ownbufmefs. L'E/lrange, Fable 52. 

1 c. Well qualified; not deficient. 

If they had held their royalties by that title, either there 
muft have been but one fovereign over them all, or elfe everv 
father of a family had been as good a prince, and had as good 
a claim to royalty as thefe. Locke - 

16. Skdful; ready; dexterous. „ , 

Flatter him it may, I confcfs; as thofe are generally good 
at flattering who are good for nothing elfe. South s Sermons. 

I make my way where e’er I fee my foe; 

But you, my lord, are good at a retreat. Dr yd. Span. Fryar. 

17 ' Behold how^STand how pleafant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity. P/cxxxui. u 

Many good morrows to my noble lord! 

—GW morrow, Catefby, you are early ftimng. 5 Aa*.P.IH. 

*• Good e’en, neighbours; r n 

Good e’en to you all, good e’en to you all. Sbakefp. Coriolan. 
At once good night: 

Stand not upon the order of your going, , 

But go at once. Shakejpeare s Macbeth. 

At my window bid good morrow. Vj’rr 

GW morrow, Fortius! Let us once embrace. Addtjon. 

18. Honourable. 

Silence, the knave’s repute, the whose s good name. 

The only honour of the wifhing dame. Pope. 

iq. Cheerful; gay. Joined with any words expreffing temper 

of mind. . , , c 

That when they are certified of our mind, they may be of 
good comfort, and ever go cheerfully about thc.r own affair;. 
6 2 Mac. xi. 20. 

Quietnefs of mind improves into cheerfulncfs, enough to 
make me juft fo good humoured as to wife that p^Jswift 

20. Confiderable; not fmall though not very great. 

A good whiie ago God made choice that the Gentiles by 
mv mouth fhould hear the word. ' * v ' 7 * 

It feemeth the plant, having a great ftalk and top, doth prey 
upon the grafs a good way about, by drawing the juice ot the 
earth from it. Bacon's Natural Hsjlory 

Mirtle and pomgranatc, if they be planted, though a good 
fpace one from the other, will meet. Peacham on Drawing 
1 We may fuppofe a great many degrees of littlencfs and 
lijrhtncfs in thefe earthy particles, fo as many of them might 
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float in the air a good while, like exhalations before they fell 
down. Burnet's Theory of tie Earth, 

They held a good lhare of civil and military employments 
during the whole time of the ufurpation. Swift. 

21. Elegant; decent; delicate. With breeding. 

If the critick has publidled nothing but rules and obferva- 
tions in criticifm, I then confidcr whether there be a pro¬ 
priety and elegance in his thoughts and words, clearnefs and 
delicacy in his remarks, wit and good breeding in his rail¬ 
lery, Addiftn's Guardian. 

Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of artificial 
humanity, which is what we exprefs by the word good breed¬ 
ing. ' Addiftn's Spefiator. 

Thofe among them, who return into their feveral countries, 
arc fure to be followed and imitated as the greateft patterns 
of wit and good breeding. Swift. 

22. Real; ferious ; earned. 

Love not in good earned, nor no farther in fport neither, 
than with fafety of a pure blulh thou may’d in honour come 
off again. Shaiejpeare's As y.u Hie it. 

23. Rich ; of credit; able to fulfil engagements. 

Antonio is a good man: my meaning, in faying that he is a 
good man, is to have you underdand me that he is fuffi- 
c j cnt . Shaiejpeare's Merchant of Fcnice. 

24. Having moral qualities, fuch as are wiflied ; virtuous. 

For a good man feme would even dare to die. Rem. v. 7. 
The woman hath wrought a good work upon me. Matt. 

Grant the bad what happinels they would. 

One they mud want, which is to pafs for good. Poft 

25. Kind; foft; benevolent. 

Matters being fo turned in her, that where at hi ft liking 
her manners did breed good will, now good will became the 
chief caufe of liking her manners. Sidney , b. ii. 

Glory to God in the highed, and on earth peace and g ■i 
will towards men. t-u, ii. 14. 

Without good nature man is but a better kind of vermin. 

Bacon's Omani. Rati.n. 
Here we are lov’d, and there we love; 

Good nature now and paflion drive 
Which of the two (hould be above, 

And laws unto the other give. Sue tang 

’Tis no wonder if that which affords fo little glory to God, 
hath no more good will for men. Decay of Put,. 

When you fhall fee him, fir, to die for pity, 

’Twere fuch a thing, ’twould fo deceive the world, 
’Twould make the people think you were goodtutw'd.Dtnb. 
To teach him betimes to love and be good natured to others, 
is to lay early the true foundation of an honed man. Led!. 

Good fenfe and good nature are never feparated, though Use 
ignorant world has thought otherwife. Dryd.Jt.ven Induct. 

Affability, mildnefs, tendernefs, and a word which I would 
fain bring back to its original fignification of virtue, 1 mean 
good nature, are of daily ufe. . r l a ' 

This doctrine of God’s good will towards men, this com¬ 
mand of mens proportionable goad will to one another, is not 
this the very body and fubdance, this the very fpint ami Ule 
of our Saviour’s whole inditution ? Sjratt s sermons. 

It was his greated pleafure to fpread his healing wings over 
every place, and to make every one fcnfible of his good will 10 
mankind. , CcCmf. Smm. 

How could you chide the young good natur a pnnee. 

And drive him from you with fo dern an air. Adds]. o t. 

26. Favourable; loving. 

But the men were very good unto us, and wc were 

hurt 1 Sa ‘ * XV ' ' 5 ' 

Truly God is good to Ifrael, even to fuch as arc of a clean 
heart. P/. lxx.:i. • 

You have good remembrance of us always, dcllnng greatly 
to fee us, as we alfo to fee you. 1 ' 

This idea, thus made, and laid up for a pattern, m 
cefl'arily be adequate, being referred to nothing elfe u ... J 
nor made by any other original but the good liking an ^ 
him that fird made this combination. . .. 

27. Companionable; fociablc; merry. Often ufeii irwi F 
It was well known, that Sir Roger had been a goo 

in his youth. Ji cbam : S<h u!"&. 


in his youth. Afebam.™ . 

Though he did not draw th t good fellows to him ly 
ing, yet he eat well. . 

Not being permitted to drink without eating, wl P 
the cudom of having the cup often at his nofc; a 
beginning and preparation to good fcllowfhip. • 

28. It is fometimes ufed as an epithet of flight contempt, «» 

plying a kind of negative virtue or bare freedom ,r0 . . ’i.; m 

My good man, as far from jealoufy as I am from £ IV „ § 
caufe. Shakefpeare's Merry lh 

She had left the good man at home, and ^“ght 

29. In a ludicrous fenfe. 1,,^ little work* 

As for all other good women that love to do u 

how handfome it is to loufc themfclves in the fun u ft u 
that have been but a while in Ireland can well withe s. -j 
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w . Hearty; earned; not dubious. , „ , 

J He, that faw the time fit for the delivery he intended, called 
unto us to follow him, which we both, bound by oath and 
willing by good will, obeyed. Sidney, b. ii. 

The good will of the nation to the prefent war has been 
f„, C e but too much experienced by the fucceffes that have at¬ 
tended it. Temple. 

Good will, die faid, my want of drength fupplies; 

And diligence (hull give what age denies. Dryden's Fables. 

31. In Good time. Not too fad. 

J In good time, replies another, you have heard them difpute 
againd a vacuum in the fchools. Collier on Human Reafon. 

32. In Good jocth. Really; ferioufly. 

What, mud I hold a candle to my Thames ? 

They in themfclves, go-.dftotb, are too too light. Shaiefp. 

33. Good [To make.] To keep; to maintain; not to give up; 
ndt to abandon. 

There died upon the place all the chieftains, all making good 
the fight without any ground given. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He forced them to retire in fpite of their dragoons, which 
were placed there to make good their retreat. Clarendon. 

Since we claim a proper filtered above others in the pre¬ 
eminent rights of the houfhold of faith, then, no doubt, to 
make good that claim, we are proportionably obliged above 
others to conform to the proper manners and virtues that 
belong to and become this houfhold, and diftinguifh it from 
all others. Spratt's Sermons. 

He without fear a dangerous war purfues; 

As honour made him fird the danger chufe, 

So dill he nukes it good on virtue’s fcore. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

34. Good [To make.] To perform; to confirm. 

I farther will maintain 

Upon his bad life to make all this good. Shaiefp. Rich. II. 

While die fo far extends her grace, 

She makes but good thepromife of her face. Waller. 

Thefe propolitions 1 fhall endeavour to make good. Smalridge. 

3;. Good [Tonuke.] To fupply. 

Every didimSt being has fomewhat peculiar to itfelf, to 
makegood in one circumdance what it wants in another. L’EJl. 

Good. n.f. 

1. That which phyfically contributes to happinefs; benefit; ad¬ 
vantage ; the contrary to evil. 

I fear the emperor means no good to us. Shak. Tit. Andr. 
Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will do any 
man’s heart good to hear me. Shak. Midfum. Night's Dream. 

He wav’d indifferently ’twixt them, doing neither good nor 
harm. ^ . Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Nature in man’s heart her laws doth pen, 

Prefcribing truth to wit, and good to will. Davies. 

This caution will have alfo this good in it, that it will put 
them upon confidering, and teach them the nece/fity of exa¬ 
mining more than they do. Locke. 

Good is what is apt to caufe or increafe pleafute, ordiminifh 
pain in us; or elfe to procure or preferve us the pofltflion of 
any other good, or abfcnce of any evil. Locke. 

Refufc to leave thy dedin’d charge too foon, 

And for the church’s good defer thy own. Prior. 

Works may have more wit than does them good. 

As bodies perifh through excefs of blood. Pope's EJf. on Crit. 
A third after truth, and a defire of good, are principled 
which dill a& with a great and univerfal force. Rogers. 

2. Prolperity; advancement. 

If he had employ’d 

Thofe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 

Unto the pood, not ruin of the date. Ben. Johnf. Catiline. 

3. Earned; not jed. J 

The good woman never died after this, ’till fhe came to die 
for good and al I. L'E/lr 

4. Mora^aifiies, fuch as are definable; virtue; righteoufnefs'i 

Depart from evil, and do good. pf xx x i v . , . 

Empty of all good, wherein confids 
Woman’s domedick honour, and chief praife. Milt. P L 
liy good, quedton not but morally fo called, bo,turn 
boneflum ouglir, chiefly at lead, to be uncicrdood; and that 
the ot profit or pleafure the lonum utile, or jutundum, 
hardly come into any account here. J g out p 

Nor holds this earth a more deferving knight 
ror virtue, valour, and for noble blood, 

I ruth, honour, all that is compriz’d in good. Drvden 

5 exnrpfT placed a [' cr /’' 7rt '> with as, Teems a fubftantive; but the 
xpreflion is, I think, vitious; and good is rather an adieflive 

G P oTl!L ’ ° r 11 may bC Confldcrcd 33 adverbial! See 

orh?i? ? 0t mu !V ntcnd fome P ort before he deers his courfe 

*"■**•’ men h * ,, hF* 

Good. adv. J L LJlrangc. 

I’ not not amifs. 

a- A Good. No worfe. 
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Was I to have never parted from thy fide. 

As good have grow'n there dill a lifelels rib. MilibHi 

Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not as good have 
been eating worms now as pigeons ? L'Ejlrange. 

Good, interjection. Well! right! It is fometimes ufed 
ironically. 

Good! my complexion! do’d thou think, though I am ea- 
parifon’d like a man, i have a doublet and hofe in my difpo- 
fuion ? Si akfpearc's As you like it. 

Goo'd conditioned, adj. Without ill qualities or fymptoms. 
Ufed both of things and perfons, but not elegantly. 

Nofurgcon, at this time, dilates an abfeefs of any kind by 
injections, when the pus is good-conditioned. Sharp's Surgery. 
Good-now. interjection. 

1. In good time; a la bonne heme. A gentle exclamation of in¬ 
treaty. It is now a low word. 

Good-now fit down, and tell me, he that knows. 

Why this fame watch l Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

2. A foft exclamation Of wonder. 

Good-now, good-now, how your devotions jump with mine f 
Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 
Go'odi.iness. n.f. [from goodly.] Beauty; grace; elegance. 
She fung this fong with a voice no lefs beautiful to his cars, 
than her goodlinefs was full of harmony to his eyes. Sidney. 

The datelinet's of hotifes, the goodlinefs of trees, when we 
behold them, delighteth the eye. Hooker , b. i. 

Go’odly. adj. [from good.] 

1. Beautiful; graceful; fine; fplendid. Now little in ufe. 

A prince of a goodly afpedt, and the more goodly by a grave 
majedy, wherewith his mind did deck hjs outward graces. Sictn. 
A goodly city is this Antium. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Patience and forrow drove 
Which Ihould exprefs her goodliejl: you have feen 
Sunfhine and rain at once. Her fmilcs and tears 
Were like a wetter May. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Here from gracious England have J oder 
Of goodly thoufands. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

But he’s fomething dain’d 

With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou might’ft call him 
A goodly perfon. Shaiejpeare’s Tempejt. 

Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldcft fon Efau, and 
put them upon Jacob. Gen. xxvii. 15. 

There was not among the children of Ifrael a good/ter per¬ 
fon than he. x Sa. ix. 2. 

He had not, according to his promife to them in time of 
his diftreft, made them any recompence for their goodly houfes 
and olive gardens, deftroyed in the country by Rofcetes in the 
former wars. Knolles's Hijtory of the Turks. 

The goodliejl man of men fince born 
His fons, the faireft of her daughters Eve. Milton. 

Of the fourth Edward was his noble fong; 

Fierce, goodly, valiant, beautiful and young. Wallers 
Not long fince walking in the field. 

My nurfe and I, we there beheld 
A fruit, which, tempting me, 

I would have pluck’d. Waller 

How full of ornament is all I view 
In all its parts! and feems as beautiful as new : 

O goodly order’d work ! O power divine! 

Of thee I am, and what I am is thine ! Dryden's Innocence. 

His elddl born, a goodly youth to view, 

Excell’d the reft in fhape and outward fliew; 
lair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join’d, 

But of a heavy, dull, degen’rate mind. Dryden's Fables. 

2. Bulky; fwclling; aflc«ftedly turgid. 

Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink. 

Goodly and great he fails behind his link, Drvden 

3. Happy; definable; gay. }den ’ 

England was a peacca'ble kingdom, and but lately inured to 
the mild and goodly government of the Confeffor. Spenfer 
We hue many days to fee. Shak. Richard [[{. 
Goodly, adv. Excellently. Obfolete. 

There Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright. 

Doth flourifh in all beauty excellent; 

And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight; 
Atcmpered goodly well for health and for delight. F. 9 ueen 
fofete YH0 ° D ‘ £ trom Ztodly.] Grace; goodnefs. Ob- 

But mote thy goodlyhood forgive it me, 

To meet which of the gods 1 fhall thee name. Fax. 9 uccn 
Goodman, n.f. [good and man.] * < - 

1. A flight appellation of civility: generally ironical 

Help ho ! murther! murther ! 

How now, what’s the matter ? part. 

-—With you, good,nan boy, if you plcafe: come. Ml fl c /h 

2. A ruflick ,„ m of oomplimom ; U "~ 

h "r' n 

Nay, hear your goodman delver. 

And gild the thatch of goodman Hodge’s barn. Gafts Pajl. 

4 Old 
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GOR 

Did goodman Dobfon of the green, 

Remembers he the trees has feen. Swift. 

Go'odness. n.f [from good.] Defirable qualities either moral 
or phyficial; kindnefs ; favour. 

If for any thing he loved greatnefs, it was bccaufc therein 
he might exercife his goodnefs. Sidney, 

There is in all things an appetite or defire, whereby they 
Incline to fomething which they may be; all which perfections 
are contained under the general name of goodnefs. Hooker. 
All goodnefs 
Is poifon to thy Ilomach. 

--Yes, that goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion. 

The goodnefs of your intercepted packets 

You writ to the pope againft the king; your jWt/n/A, 

Since you provoke me, (hall be mo t notorious. Sh.H.V III. 

There’s no goodnefs in thy face. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The goodnefs of everything is meafured by its end and ufe, 
and that’s the beft thing which ferves the beft end and pur- 
* Ttllotfon , Sermon i. 

P All feverally made him very particular relations of the 
ftrength of the Scots army, the excellent difeipnne that was 
obferved in it, and the goodnefs of the men. Clarendon , b.n. 

No body can fay that tobacco of the hme goodnefs is nicn 
in refpeft of itfelf: one pound of the fame goodnefs will never 
exchange for a pound and a quarter of the kmc goodnefs. Locke. 
Goods, n.f. [from 

1. Moveables in a houfe. 

That a writ be fu’d againft you. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Cadies, and whatfoever. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

2. Wares; freight; merchandise. 

Hermajefty, when the^r of ourEnghflimerchants were 
attached by the duke of Alva, arrefted likewifcthe|Wr ofthe 
Low Dutch here in England. ***** s EJfays. 

Sallee, that fcorn’d all pow’r and laws of men. 

Goods with their owners hurrying to their den. Waller. 
Goo'dy. n.f. [corrupted from good wife.] A low term of civi¬ 
lity ufed to mean perfons. 

Soft, goody fhcep, then faid the fox, not fo; 

Unto the king fo rafh ye may not go. Halberd's Tale. 

Swarm’d on a rotten flick the bees I fpy d » 

Which erft I faw when goody Dobfon dy d. Gay s Pajtorols. 

Plain goody would no longer down; 

•Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift. 

GOOSE, n. f plural geefe. [ joy, Saxon; goes, Dutch; gawe, 

I. ^\ f krgc S waterfowd proverbially noted, I know not why, for 
foolifhncfs. 

Thou cream-faced lown, _ 

Where got’fl thou that goof look ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Since I pluckt geefe, play’d truant, and wh ip t top, I knew 

not what’twas to be beaten’till lately. Shakefpeare. 


YiitU iwna tv wy j . . j 

Smile you my fpecches, as I were a fool. 

Goof, if I had you upon Sarum plain. 

I’d drive ye cackling home to Comelot. Shakef. King Lear 
Birds mofl eafy to be drawn are waterfowl; as the goof 
andfwan. . • Peachy, on Drawing. 

Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful geeje, 

Diflurb with nightly noife the facred peace. Dryd. tables. 

2. A taylor’s fmoothing iron. . 

Come in, taylor: here you may roaft your goof. Shakefp. 

Go'oseberry, n. f. [goof and berry, becaufe eaten with young 

§C T^e S ]caves are laciniated or jagged : the whole plant is fet 
with prickles : the fruit grows difperfedly upon the tree, having 
for the mofl part but one fruit upon a footftalk, which is of an 
oval or globular figure, containing many fmall feeds, lur- 
rounded by a pulpy fubflancc. The fpccics arc i. I he com¬ 
mon goofeberry. 2. The large manured goofeberry. 3-The 
red hairy goofeberry. A . The large white Dutch goofeber^. 
r. The large amber goofeberry. 6. Ihc large green goofe¬ 
berry. 7 . The large 8 red goofeberry. 8. yellow|W 
oooieberry. q. The flriped-leavcd goofeberry. Miller. 

"’Auf.u/hasV" his arm a talta of all mann ^rf^e 
fruits; as pears, plums, apples mkUtml. Pta&am. 

Upon a goofeberry bufh a fnail I found , 

For always fnails near fweeteft fnut abound. Gay s Pajl . 

Go'osefoot. n.f [ chenopodium , ] Wild orach. 

The feeds are fingle and globofc in fome fpeaes, 
others they are comprefled : the cupof the flower isq^nquefid 
the leaves grow alternately upon the flalks betw 

Go'csegrass. n.f. Clivers; an herb. See Clivers. 

Goofigraf, or wild tanfy, is a weed that flrong clays are 
very fubjedt to. . Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

GO'RBELLY. n.f. [from jon, dung, and belly, according to 
Skinner and Junius, ft may perhaps come from gor, vvelin, 
beyond, too much; or, as feems to me more likely, may be 
contraded from gormand, or gormand s bely , the belly 


GOR 

glutton ] A big paunch; a fwclling belly. A term of re- 
proach for a fat man. 

Go'r belli ED. ad), [from gorbelly.] Fat; bigbcllied; havirg 
fwelling paunches. 

Hang ye, gor bellied knaves, are you undone? No, yefjt 
chufls, 1 would your {lore were here. Sha'.ejp. Hen- 1 \\ p. 
Gord. n.f An iniTrument of gaming, as appears from Beau, 
mont and Fletcher. Wdrburim. 

Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but goi,i> and 
ninepins. Beaumont and b'lekhrr. 

Let vultures gripe thy guts; for gords and Fulham holdr. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of lPi>:Ji ir , 
GORE. n.f. [jope, Saxon; gor, Welfh, famous matter.] 

1. Blood. 

A griefly wound. 

From Which forth gufli'd a ft ream of gore blood thick, 

That all her goodly garment ftain’d around, 

And into a deep fanguine dy’d the grafly ground. F. j 
Another’s crimes the youth unhappy bore, 

Glutting his father’s c-yes with guiltlefs gore. Drydtn's£ n . 

2. Blood clotted or congealed. 

The bloody fad 

Will be aveng’d ; though here thou fee him die, 

Rolling in duft and gore. Milton's Paradif Lojl, b. xi. 

His horrid beard and knotted trefl’es flood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. Denham. 
To Gore. v. a. [jebepian, Saxon.] 

1. To flab; to pierce. 

Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor'd with Mowbray’s fpear. Shakef R. II. 

No weaker lion’s by a ftronger flain ; 

Nor from his larger tufks the foreft boar 
Commiflion takes his brother fwine to gore. Tate's Jam, 

For arms his men lone pikes and jav’lins bore, 

And poles with pointed fteel their foes in battle gore. Drji 

2. To pierce with a horn. 

Somctofs’d, fom e gor'd, fome trampling down he kill'd. 

Dryden s Preface to the Conqucf of Grarnk 
He idly butting, feigns 

His rival gor'd in every knotty trunk. Thomfon'sfy'iq. 
GORGE, n.f. [gorge, French.] 

1. The throat; the fwallow. 

There were birds alfo made fo finely, that they did not only 
deceive the fight with their figures, but the hearing with licit 
fongs, which the watry inftruments did make their pqi 
delivef. . . 

And now how abhorred in my imagination it is! my prp 
rifes at it. Shakefpeare's Pamiri. 

Her delicate tendernefs will find itfelf abufeJ, begin to 
heave the gorge, difrclilh and abhor the Moor. Shakef OtlxU, 

2. That which is gorged or fwallowed. 

And all the way, mofl like a brutifh beaft. 

He fpewed up his gorge, that all did him deleft. Fa. 

To Gorge, v. u. [gorger, French.] 

I, To fill up to the throat; to glut; to fatiate. 

Thou deteftable maw, thou womb of death, 

Gorg’d with the dearefl morfel of the earth. Sh. Ro and] ■ 
Being with his prefence glutted, gorg’d, and full. Smp 
He that makes his generation mefles, 

To gorge his appetite. Shakefpeare's Kmg Lt*- 

Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite. r : ‘ 

I mull therefore defire, that they will not gorge, him «tner 
with nonfenfe or obfcenity. Addifns Guar 

Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lain 
On Africk’s fands, disfigur’d with their wounds, 

To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. ddriiy 
The giant, gorg'd with flelh, and wine, and bloofl. 

Lay ftretcht at length, and fnoring in his den. ' J 
■i. To fwallow : as, theff has gorged the hook., 

GO RGEOUS, adf [ gorgias, old French. Skinner } 
fplendid ; glittering in various colours; lhowy; m a o 
O, that deceit fhould dwell 
In fuch a gorgeous palace ! Shakef. Romeo and ft 

As full of fpirit as the month of May, jy, 

And gorgeous as the fun at Midfummer. SI * k f: ' rc „. A 
He bad them look upon themfelves and upon their er. 
thcmfelves dreadful, their enemies gorgeous and bra\ • 

The gorgeous Eaft, with richeft hand, 

Pours on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold. ‘ 
With gorgeous wings, the marks of fov reign ' 

The two contending princes make their way- 
Go'rgeously. adv. [from gorgeous. ] Splendid)’, 

cently; finely. . . . f ..; t a ll o«* 

The duke, one folemn day, gorgeoufy clad in % 

fprcad with diamonds, loft one of them of good va • _j. 

Go'rgeousness. n.f. [from gorgeous.] Splendour, 

ficence; (how. .w df 

Gc/rget. n.f. [from gorge.] The piece of arnio 
fends the throat. 

He with a palfy fumbling on his gorget, 

Shakes in and out the rivet. Shakef Troths an - ft 
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He did oftentimes fpend the night in the church alone pray¬ 
ing, his headpiece, gorget , and gauntlets lying by him. 

° Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

See how his gorget peers above his gown, 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Johnf Cat. 

About his neck a threefold gorget. 

As rough as trebled leathern target. Hudibras, p. i. cant.-2. 

Go'rgon. «./ [yo^yu.] A monfter with fnaky hairs, of 
which the fight turned beholders to flone ; any thing ugly or 
horrid. 

Gorgons and hydras, and chimera s dire. Milton. 

Why did’fl thou not encounter man for man, 

And try the virtue of that£«rjw! face 

To flare me into ftature. Dryden. 

GO'RMAND. n.f. [ gourmand, French.] A greedy eater ; a 
ravenous luxurious feeder. 

To Go'hmandize. v.n. [from gormand.] To eat greedily; 
to feed ravenoufly. 

Go'rmandizer. n.f. [from the verb.] A voracious eater. 

Gorse. n.f. [50JIJ-, Saxon.] Furz; a thick prickly fhrub that 
bears yellow flowers in Winter. 

Go'ry. adj. [from gore.] 

1. Covered with congealed blood. 

When two boars with rankling malice met. 

Their gory fides the frelh wounds fiercely fret. Spenfer. 

Why do’fl thou fhake thy gory locks at me ? 

Tjiou can’ft not fay I did it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2 . Bloody; murthcrous; fatal. Not in ufe. 

The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation ’twixt us twain. Shak. Troil. and Crejfda. 

Go'shawk. n.f [ 50J-, goofe, and J)aj:oc, a hawk.] A hawk 
of a large kind. 

Such dread his awful vifage on them caft; 

So feem poor doves at gojhawks fight aghall. Fairfax, b. iii. 

Go'sling. n.f. [fromgofe.) 

1. A young goofe; a goofe not yet full grown. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a fool, as if 
you were hipfhot? fays the goofe to her gofing. L'Eftrange. 

Nature hath inftrucled even a brood of gcjlings to flick toge¬ 
ther, while the kite is hovering over their heads. Swift. 

2. A cat’s tail on nut-trees and pines. 

GO'SPEL. n.f. [jobep ypel, or God’s or good tidings; luay- 
yiXto'j ; f,fkkel,]kcalJuach, happy tidings, Erfe.] 

L God’s word; the holy book of thcChiiftian revelation. 

Thus may the gofpcl to the rifing fun 
Be fpread, and flourifh where it firft begun. Waller. 

How is a good Chriftian animated and cheered by a ftedfafl 
belief of the promifes of the gofpcl! Bentley s Sermons. 

2. Divinity; theology. 

ToGo'spel. v.n. [from the noun] To fill with fentiments 
of religion. This word in Shakefpeare , in whom alone I have 
found it, is ufed, though fo venerable in itfelf, with fome de¬ 
gree of irony: I fuppofe from the gofpcllers, who had long 
been held in contempt. 

Are you fo gofpeWd 

To pray for this good man, and for his iflue, 

^ Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave? Shakefp. 

Go'speller. n.f. [from gojpel .J A name of the followers of 
IVickllf , who nrft attempted a reformation from popery, given 
them by the Papifts in reproach, from their profefling to follow 
and preach only the gofpcl. 

Thefe gofpellers have had their golden days, 

, Have troden down our holy Roman faith. Rowe's J. Shore. 

Go'ssamer. n.f. [gojfipium, low Latin. ] The down of 
plants; the long white cobwebs which fly in the air in calm 
funny weather, efpecially about the time of Autumn. Hanmer. 

A lover may beftride th egojamour. 

That idles in the wanton Summer air, 

A u y ^ n ? tfa11 ’ fo light is vanity. Shakef. Rom. and Juliet. 

Had ft thou been aught but gojfamere, feathers, air, 

00 many fathom down precipitating, 

Thou’d’ft fhiyer’d like an egg. Shakefp. King Lear. 

rour nimble gnats the horfes were, 

h ^ neff « of gojfamere. Drayton's Nymphid. 

xt 1 l, m y i°Jf amer now fl' ts no more, 

GO'WP TTe ^ 00 the , lh ° rt funn >' foore. Dryd. Virgil. 

VrUSMP.fl.ylffrorn 50b and r jb, relation, affinity, Saxon 1 

1. One who anfwers for the child in baptifm. J 

a r r t0 , a go fiP' s feaft and gaude with me. 

After fo long grief fuch nativity: 

—Wuhan my heart. I’ll goffip at this feaft. Shakefpeare 
At the chriftening of George duke of Clarence, who was 
orn in the caftle of Dublin, he made both the carl of Kil- 

his ^- ** -s 

And fometimes lurk I in a goffip's bowl. 

In very likenefs of a roafted crab, 

1 flle L drinks a g ainfl her lips I bob. Shakefpeare 

3. who runs about tattling like women at a lyingln. 

An i l d th " office of 3 neighbour, 1 6 

And be » his l.bour. Hudibrgt, p. ii, cent. t. 

nri 1 ls f un g m ev ry ftreet, 

common chat of goffps when they meet. Dryden. 


GOV 

To Go'ssip. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To chat; to prate; to be merry. 

Go to a goffip’s feaft and gaude with me. 

.—With all my heart, I’ll goffp at this feaft. Shakefpeare. 

His mother was a votrefs of my order. 

And, in the fpiced Indian air by night. 

Full often hath (hegoffpt by my fide. Shakefpeare. 

The market and exchange mull be left to their own ways of 
talking; and goffppings not be robbed of their ancient pri¬ 
vilege. Locke. 

2. To be a pot-companion. 

Nor met with fortune, other than at fcafts, 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of g ffpph'.g. S/sak. K. John. 

Gu'ssipred. n.f. [ goffpry, from goffp. J 

Goffp red or compaternity, by the canon law, is a fpiritual 
affinity ; and the juror, that was goflip to either of the par¬ 
ties, might, in former times, have been challenged as -not in¬ 
different. Davies on Ireland. 

Go'sting. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth j 

Got. pret. [from the verb get.] 

Titus Lartius writes, they fought together; but Aufidius 
got off. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

If you have ftrength Achilles’ arms to bear. 

Though foul Therfites got thee, thou £haJc be 

Lov’d and efteem’d. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Thefe regions and this realm my wars ha vzgot ; 

This mournful empire is the lofer’s lot. Dryd. Innocence. 
When they began to reafon about the means how the fea 
got thither, and away back again, there they were prefently in 
the dark. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

Got. part, pajf of get. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in their evil 
haps, in a plot fo well by them laid, more than he did the 
vidtory of others got by good fortune, not grounded upon any 
good reafon. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Let him boaft 

His knowledge of good loft, and evil got. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
A gentle perfuafion in reasoning, when the firft point of 
fubmiffion to your will is jot, will moft times do. Locke. 

If he behaves himfelf fo when he depends on us for his daily 
bread, can any man fay what he will do when he is got above 
the world ? Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

Thou wert from ^Etna’s burning entrails torn. 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. Pope: 

Go'tten. part. faff, of get. 

Wifdom cannot b egotten for gold. Job. xxviii. iy. 

Few of them, when they are gotten into an office, apply 
their thoughts to the execution of it. Temple. 

Goud .n.f. Woadiaplant. Diet. 

Gove. n.f. A mow. TuJffer. 

To Gove. v.n. To mow; to put in a gove, goff, or mow. 
An old word. 

Load fafe, carry home, follow time being fair, 

- thg ba r n ’ lt * S ° Ut ° f dcf P air ‘ Tu I- Husbandry. 

* °S j(J ) FRN. v. a. [ gouverner, French; guberno, Latin.] 

1. T o rule as a chief magiftrate. 

This inconvenience is more hard to be redreffed in the go¬ 
vernor than the governed-, as a malady in a vital part is more 
incurable than in an external. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Slaves to our paffions we become, and then 
It grows impoffible to govern men. Waller 

2. To regulate; to influence; to diredl. 

The welfare of that is the chief point, which he is to carry 
always in his eye, and by which he is to govern all his coun- 
fels, defigns, and adhons. Atierbury's Sermons. 

3- To manage; to reftrain. 

Go after her, fhe’s defperate; govern her. Shak. K. Lear. 

4. [In grammar ] I o have force with regard to fyntax : as, am, 
governs the accufative cafe. * 

S- To pilot; to regulate the motions of a Ihip. 

T h,? g hLT * ”• T ° - <*ha,= with 

By that rule. 

Your wicked atoms may be working now 
# To give bad counfel, that you Hill may govern. Dryden 

Go vernable. adj. [from govern.] Submiffive to authority • 
fubje£l to rule ; obedient; manageable. ^ * 

The flcxiblenefs of the former part of a man’s a*c, not vet 
grown up to be headrtrong, makes it more governable and 

Governance n . f . [from govern .] Lccke ' 

*• Government; rule; management. 

Jonathan took the governance upon him at that rlm<» a 
rofc up inftead of his brother Judas. V ' and 

2. Control, as that of a guardian. 1 Matm * X ’ 3 J * 

, he knew not » neither his own ill, 

HimtS ro ab^’tfli 

Whao fl^fkingS^be a pup a lii ' 

3 . blvLnSn™ 


10 N 
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GOV 


TjoVt RN ante, n.f. [gouvernantc, French.] A lady who has 
the care of young girls of quality. The more ufual and pro¬ 
per word is governejs. 

Go'verness. n.f. [ gouvernercjfe, old French, from govern.] 

1 . A female inverted with authority. 

The moon, the governejs of floods, 

Pale in her anger, waihes all the air, - 

That rheumatick difeafes do abound. Shakefpeare. 

2. A tutorefs; a woman that has the care of young ladies. 

He prefented himfelf unto her, falling down upon both his 
knees, and holding up his hands, as the old governejs of Da : 
nae is painted, when fhe fuddenlv faw the golden fhower. Sidn. 

His three younger children were taken from the governejs 
in whofc hands he put them. Clarendon, b. vm. 

3. A tutorefs ; an inftrudtrcfs ; a dire&refs. 

Great afflidlion that fevere governejs of the life of man 
brings upon thofe fouls fhe feizes on. More againjl Athcijm. 
Government, n.f. [government, French.] 
j. Form of a community with refpedt to the difpofition of the 

fupreme authority. , ,. , r 

There feem to be but two general kinds of government in 
the world : the one cxercifcd according to the arbitrary com¬ 
mands and will of fomc Angle perfon ; and the other accord¬ 
ing to certain orders or laws introduced by agreement or 
cuTtom, and not to be changed without the content ut 
many. 

2. An eftablifhment of legal authority. 

There they fhall found 

Their government, and their great fenate chufc _ 

Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d. Muton. 

While he furvives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no divifions rent ; 

But the great monarch's death diffolves th egovernment. Dryd. 
Every one knows, who has confidered the nature of go¬ 
vernment, that there muft be in each particular form of it an 
abfolute unlimited power. Addijon. 

Where any one perfon or body of men feize into their 
hands the power in the laft refort, there is properly no longer 
a government, but what Ariftotle and his followers call the 
abufe or corruption of one. Swift. 

3. Adminiftration of publick affairs. 

Safety and equal government arc things 
Which fubje&s make as happy as their kings. IVtiler. 

4. Regularity of behaviour. . 

You needs muft learn, lord, to amend this fault; 

Though fometimes it fhews greatnefs, courage, blood, 

Yet oftentimes it doth prefent harfh rage. 

Defect of manners, want of government. 

Pride, haughtinefs, opinion and difdain. Shakef. Hen. IV. 

’Tjs government that makes them feem divine; 

The want thereof makes thee abominable. Shakef. H. VI. 
e. Manageablenefs ; compliance; obfequioufnefs. 

Thy eyes windows fall, 

Like death, when he fhuts up the day of life ; 

Each part depriv’d of fupple government. 

Shall ftiff and flark, and cold appear, like death. Sbakefp. 

6. Management of the limbs or body. Obfolete. 

Their god 

Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent; 

But I them warded all with wary government. Fairy Sjuctn. 

7. [In grammar.] Influence with regard to conftrudion. 
Go'vernour. n.f. [gouverneur, French.] 

1 One who has the fupreme dirediou. 

It muft be confefled, that of Chrift, working as a creator 
and a governour of the world by providence, all arc par¬ 
takers. Hooker, b.v. f. 56. 

They beget in us a great idea and veneration of the mighty 
author and governour of fuch ftupendious bodies, and excite 
and elevate our minds to his adoration and praife. Bentley • 

2 One who is inverted with fupreme authority in a ftate. 

For the kingdom is the Lord’s, and he is the governour 
among the nations. P/xxii.28 

The magiftrate cannot uree obedience upon fuch potent 
grounds as the minifter, if fo difpofed, can urge difobcdience : 
L for inftance, if my governor flwuld command me to do a 
thine, or I muft die, or forfeit my eftate; and the mmifter 
fteps in and tells me, that I offend God, and ruin my foul, if 
I obey that command, Vis eafy to fee a greater force in this 
perfuafion. J , South s Sermons. 

3, One who rules any place with delegated and temporary 
authority. 

To you, lord governour. 

Remains the cenfurc of this hellifli villain. Shakef. Othello. 

4. A tutor; one who has care of a young man. 

To Eltam will I, where the young king is. 

Being ordain’d his fpecial governour-. 

And for his fafety there I’ll beft devife. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
The great work of a governour is to falhion the carriage, 
and form the mind; to fettle in his pupil good habits, and the 
principles of virtue and wifdom. Cocke, 

r Pilot; regulator; manager. 

° Behold alfo the fliips, which though they b« fo greati and 
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are driven of fierce winds, yet they are turned about with 1 
very (mall helm, whitherfoever the governour lilleth. "fa. p,j . 
GOUGE, n.f. [ French. ] A chiilel having a round edge, for 
the cutting fuch wood as is to be rounded or hollowed. %hxn : , 
Go'ujeres. n J. [from gouje, French, a camp trull.] The 
French difeafe. . Hamner. 

Gourd, n.f. [ gouhorde, French.] 

1. It hath a flower confifting of one leaf, of the expanded 
bell-fliape, for the moft part fo deeply cut that it feenis to ton- 
lift of live diftindi leaves: this, like the cucumber, has male 
and female flowers on the fame plant. The fruit of fomc 
fpecies are long, of others round, or bottle-lhaped, and is 
commonly divided into fix cells, in which are contained many 
flat oblong feeds. Miller. 

But I will hafte, and from each bough and brake, 

Each plant, and juicieft gourd, will pluck fuch choice 
To entertain our angel-gueft. Asilton’s Paradife Lojl, b. v. 
Gourd feeds arc ufed in medicine; and they abound fo much 
in oil, that a fweet and pleafant one may be drawn from them 
by expreflion : they are of the number of the four greater cold 
feeds, and arc ufed in emulftons. Hill's Mat. Mil 

2. A bottle [from gourt, old French. Skinner.] 

The large fruit fo called is often fcoopcd hollow, for the 
purpofe of containing and carrying wine, and other liquors: 
from thence any leathern bottle grew to be called by the fame 
name, and fo the word is ufed by Chaucer. Hanmer. 

Gou'rdiness. n.f [from gourd.] A fwelling in a horfe’s le» 
after a journey. Farrier's Di£t. 

Gou'rnet. n. f A fiflj. Ainfwortb, 

GOUT, n.f [ gsutte, French.] 

1. The arthritis ; a periodical difeafe attended with great pain. 

The gout is a difeafe which may affedf any membranous part, 
but commonly thofe which are at the greateft diftance from the 
heart or the brain, where the motion of the fluids is the flow¬ 
ed, the refiftance, fridlion, and ftridture of the folid parts 
the greateft, and the fenfation of pain, by the dilaceration of 
the nervous fibres, extreme. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

One that’s fick o’ th’ gout, had rather 
Groan fo in perplexity than be cur’d 
By th’ fure phyfician death. Shakefpeare's CynMm, 

This very rev’rend lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout. 

Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 

And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Drydcn's Juvenal. 

2 . A drop, [goutte, French ; gutta, Latin.] Gut for drop is Hill 
ufed in Scotland bj phyficians. 


thee dill. 

And on the blade o’ th’ dudgeon gouts of blood. 

Which was not fo before. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

GOUT. n.f. [ French] A tafte. An affcdled cant word. 

The method which he has publilhed will make thefe cata¬ 
logues exceeding ufeful, and ferve for a dircdlion to any one 
that has a gout for the like ftudies. IV.odward on fafls. 

Go'UTWORT. n.f. [gout said wort.] An herb. Jinfwoilb. 

Go'uty. adj. [from gout.] 

1. Afflidted or difeafed with the gout. 

There dies not above one of a thoufand of the gout, al¬ 
though I believe that more die gouty. Graunfs Bills of Mortal. 
Knots upon his gouty joints appear. 

And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryd. Perf. Sot. 
Moft commonly a gouty conftitution is attended with great 
acutenefs of parts, the nervous fibres, both in the brain and 
the other extremities, being delicate. Arluthn t on Diet. 

2. Relating to the gout. 

GOWN. n.f. [gonna, Italian; gwn, Welfh and Erfe.] 

1. A long upper garment. 

They make garments either fhort, as cloaks, or, as gernf 
long to the ground. Abbot's Defcription of the Hjr.L 

If ever I faid a loofebodied gown, few me up in the ftirts 
of it, and beat me to death with a bottom of brown thread; 
I faid a gown. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

In length of train defeends her fwceping gown, 

And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. Dry. 

2. A woman’s upper garment. 

I defpife your new gown, 'till I fee you dreffed in it. rtf. 

3. The long habit of a man dedicated to adtsof peace, as divi¬ 
nity, medicine, law. ... 

The benefices themfelvcs arc fo mean in Irilh counties, tiu 
they will not yield any competent maintenance for any hone^ 
minifter, fcarcely to buy him a gown. Spafer on Irelaj- 

Girt in his Gabin gown the hero fat. Dryden i 

4. Thedrefsof peace. 

He Mars depos’d, and arms to gowns made yield; 
Succelsful councils did him foon approve 
As fit for clofe intrigues as open field. bJr) • 

Go'wned. adj. [from gown. ] Dreffed in a gown. 

A noble crew about them waited round 
Of fage and fober peers, all gravely gown'd. _ Fairy-i} 1 ’ 
In velvet white as fnow the troop wzsgvum d. 

The feams with fparkling emeralds fet around. ’ 

Go'wnman. n.f [gown and man.] A man devoted 0 
adts of peace; one whofc proper habit is a gown. ^ 


— 
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Milton. 


Let him with pedants 

Pore out his life among!! the lazy gownmen. KoWt. 

Thus will that whole bench, in an age or two, be com- 
pofed of mean, fawning goummen, dependants uponjhe 

ToGRA^BtH^-°[pr b obabiy corrupted from grapple.] To 

My blood''chflfs about my heart at the thought of thefe 
rogues, with their bloody hands grabbling in my guts, and 
nulling out my very entrails. Arbuthnot s llijl. of John Bull. 
To Grabble. *. To lie proftrate on the ground. Atnfiv. 
GRACE, n.f [ grace, French ; gratia, Latin; giaau, tile.] 

1 Favour; kindnefs. 

' If the higheft love in no bafe perfon may afpire to grace, 
then may I hope your beauty will not be without pity. Sidney. 
O momentary grace of mortal men. 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! Shakejp. 
Such as were popular. 

And well deferving, were advanc’d b ygrace. Daniel. 

Is this the reward and thanks I am to have for thofe many 
a^s of grace I have lately paffed ? King Charles. 

, Yet thofe remov’d. 

Such grace fhall one juft man find in his fight. 

That he relents, not to blot out mankind. Milt. Par. Left. 
Noble pity held 

His hand a while, and to their choice gave fpace 
Which they would prove, his valour or his grace. 

Or each, or all, may win a lady’s grace ; 

Then cither of you knights may well deferve 
A princefs born. Dryden s Fables. 

None of us, who now your grace implore. 

But held the rank of fovereign queen before. 

With profer’d fervice I repaid the fair. 

That of her grace Ihe gave her maid to know 
The fecrct meaning of this moral fliow. 

2. Favourable influence of (Sod on the human mind. 

Prevenient grace defeending had remov’d 
The ftony from their hearts, and made new flefh 
Regenerate grow inftcad. 

The grace of God, that paffeth underftanding, keep your 
hearts and minds. Common Prayer. 

3. Virtue; effed! of God’s influence. 

How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit. Pope. 

4. Pardon. 

Bow and fue for grace 

With fuppliant knee. Milton. 

5. Favour conferred. 

I Ihould therefore efteem it great favour and grace, 
Would you be fo kind as to go in my place. Prior. 

6. Privilege. 

But to return and view the chearful Ikies, 

To few great Jupiter imparts this zrace. Dryden. 

7. A goddefs, by the heathens fuppofed to beftow beauty. 

This forehead, where your verfe has faid 
The loves delighted and the graces play’d. Prior. 

8. Behaviour, confidered as decent or unbecoming. 

Have I reafon or good grace in what I do. Temple. 

They would have ill grace in denying it. Bolinglroke. 

9. Adventitious or artificial beauty ; pleafing appearance. 

Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her fmooth fhoulders, and fo fuits her face. Dryd. /En. 
To write and fpeak corredlly gives a grace, and gains a 
favourable attention to what one has to fay. Locke. 

10. Natural excellence. 

It doth grieve me, that things of principal excellency 
fhould be thus bitten at by men whom God hath endued with 
graces, both of wit and learning, for better purpofes. Hooker. 
To fome kind of men. 

Their graces ferve them but as enemies. Shak. As you like it. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. Shakef. King Lear. 

The charming Laufus, full of youthful fire. 

To Turnus only fecond in the grace 
Of manly mien, and features of the face. 

11. Embcllifliment; recommendation; beauty. 

Set all things in their own peculiar place, 

And know that order is the greateft grace. 

The flow’r which lafts for little fpace, 

A Ihort liv’d good, and an uncertain grace. 

12. Single beauty. 

I pafs their form and every charming grace. 

13. Ornament; flower; higheft perfection. 

By their hands this grace of kings muft die. 

If hell and treafon hold their promifes. Shakef. Henry V. 

14. Virtue; goodnefs. 

_ Where juftice grows, there grows the greater grace, 

The which doth quench the brand of hellifli finart. Fa. ght. 

The king-becoming graces. 

As juftice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relifti of them. Shakefptart's Macbeth. 


Dryden's /En. 

Dryden, 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 


The graces of his religion prepare him for the moft ufeful 
difeharge of every relation of life. Kogers. 

I c. Virtue phyfical. 

O, mickle is the pow’rful grace that lies 
In plants, herbs, ftones, and their true qualities. Shakefpeare. 

16. The title of a duke; formerly of the king, meaning the 
fame as your goodnefs, ox your clemency. 

Here come I from our princely general. 

To know your griefs; to tell you from his grace. 

That he will give you audience. Sbakefp. Henry IV . 

High and mighty king, your grace, and thofe your nobles 
here prefent, may be pleafed to bow your cars. Bacon s H. VII. 

17. A fliort prayer faid before and after meat. 

' Your foldiers ufe him as the grace ’fore meat. 

Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. Shak. Conolan. 
While grace is faying after meat, do you and your brethren 
take the chairs from behind the company. Swift. 

Then chearful healths, your miftrefs fhall have place; 

And what’s more rare, a poet fhall fay grace. Pope's Horace. 
Grace-cup. n.f. [ grace and cup.] The cup or health drank 
after grace. 

The grace-cup ferv’d, the cloth away, 

Jove thought it time to {hew his play. Prior. 

To Grace, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To adorn; to dignify; to embellifh ; to recommend ; to de¬ 
corate. 

This they ftudy, this they practife, this they grace with a 
wanton fuperfluity of wit. Hooker, b. v. f. 2. 

I do not think a braver gentleman. 

More daring, or more bold is now alive. 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

Little of this great world can I fpeak. 

And therefore little {hall lgrace my caufc. 

In fpeaking for myfelf. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome commen¬ 
dation and gracing, where caufes are well handled. Bacon. 
Rich crowns were on their royal fcutcheons plac’d. 

With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac'd. Dryden. 

By both his parents of defeent divine; 

Great Jove and Phoebus grac'd his noble line. Pope's Statius, 
Though triumphs were to generals only due. 

Crowns were referv’d to grace the foldiers too. Pope. 

2. To dignify or raife by an adt of favour. 

He writes 

How happily he lives, how well belov’d. 

And daily graced by the emperor. Sh. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Difpofe all honours of the fword and gun, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden's Juven , 

3. To favour. 

When the guefts withdrew, 

Their courteous hoft falutingall the crew, 

Regardlefs pafs’d her o’er, nor grac'd with kind adieu. Dryd. 
Gra'ced. adj. [from grace.] 

1. Beautiful; graceful. 

He faw this gentleman, one of the propereft and beft graced 
men that ever I faw, being of a middle age and a mean fta- 
ture - Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Virtuous; regular; chafte. 

Epicurifm and luft 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel. 

Than a grac'd palace. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Gra'ceful. adj. [from grace.] Beautiful with dignity. 

Amid’ the troops, and like the leading god. 

High o’er the reft in arms the graceful Turnus rode. Dryden. 

Matchlefs his pen, vi&orious was his lance; 

Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance. Pope. 

Yet graceful eafe, and fweetnefs void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. Pope. 
Gra'cefully. adv. [from graceful.] Elegantly; with pleafine 
dignity. ‘ & 

Through nature and through art Ihe rang’d, 

And gracefully her fubjedt chang’d. ° Swift. 

Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a beaft ,* 
but walking gracefully implies a manner or mode fuper-added 
to that adlion. py att £ L • ^ 

Gracefulness, n.f. [from graceful.] Elegance of manner; 
dignity with beauty. 

His neck, his hands, his fhoulders, and his breaft. 

Did next in gracefulnefs and beauty ftand. 

To breathing figures. Dryden's Ovid. 

He executed with fo muchgracefulncfs and beauty, that he 
atone got money and reputation. Dry den's Dufefnoy 

There is a fczrct gracefuhufs of youth which accompanies 
his writings, though the ftaidnefs and fobriety of age be want! 

Jng ‘ j e u Dryden s Ovid, Preface, 

If hearers are amaz’d from whence J 

Proceeds that fund of wit and fenfe, 

Which, though her modefty would fhroud 
Breaks like the fun behind a cloud ; 

While gracefulnefs its art conceals. 

And yet through ev’ry motion ftcals. Swift. 

Gra'celess. 
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Gra'celess. adj. [from grace.] Without grace; wicked; 
hopelefly corrupt; abandoned. 

This gracelefs man, for furtherance of his guile, 

Did court the handmaid of my l.idy dear. Fairy Shieen. 

Whofe hap fhall be to have her. 

Will not fo gracelefs be, to be ingrate. Shakefpeare. 

In all manner of gracelefs and hopelefs charafters, fome are 
loft for want of advice, and others for want of heed. L'Ejlr. 
Kurnidl’d for offence, he erod’d the way 
Betwixt the gracelefs villain and his prey. Dry den. 

Gra'ces. n.f. Good graces for favour is fcldom ufed in the 
fmgular. 

Demand deliv’ry of her heart. 

Her goods and chattels, and good gra. es , 

And perfon up to his embraces. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Ora'cile. adj. [gracilis, Latin.] Slender; fmall. Dip. 

Gra'cilent. n.f. [ gradient us, Latin.] Lean. Din. 

Graci'lity. n.f. [gracilitas, Latin.] Slcndernefs; fmal- 

nefs. DiB. 
GRA'CIOUS. ad), [gracieux, French.] 

1. Merciful; benevolent. 

Common fenfe and reafon could not but tell them, that the 
good and gracious God could not be pleafed, nor confcqucntly 
worfhipped, with any thing barbarous or cruel. South’s Scrsn. 

To be good and gracious , and a lover of knowledge, arc 
two of the moft amiable things. Burnet’s Ihcory of the Earth. 

2. Favourable; kind. 

And the Lord was gracious unto them, and had compaffion 
on them. 2 Kings xiii. 23. 

From now reveal 

A gracious beam of light; from now infpire 

My tongue to ling, my hand to touch the lyre. Prior. 

3. Acceptable; favoured. 

Doftrinc is much more profitable and gracious by example 
than by rule. Spenfer. 

He made us gracious before the kings of Perfia, fo that they 
gave us food. 1 Bfar. viii. 80. 

Goring, who was now general of the horfe, was no more 
gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmot had been. Clarendon. 

4. Virtuous; good. 

Kings arc no lefs unhappy, their iffue not being gracious , 
than they are in lofing them when they have approved their 
virtues. Shakcfpeards TVinter's Tale. 

5. Excellent. 

The grievous abufc which hath been of counfels, mould 
rather caufe men to ftudy how fo gracious a thing may again 
be reduced to that firft perfection. Hooker, b. i. J. 10. 

Graceful; becoming. 

Our womens names are more gracious than their Rutilia, 
that is, red head. Camden, 

‘Gra'ciously. cdv. [from gracious.] 

1. Kindly; with kind condcfcenfion. 

His teftimony he graciaufty confirmed, that it was the belt 
of all my tragedies. Dryden. 

He heard my vow's, and gracioufy decreed 
My grounds to be reftor’d, my former flocks to feed. Dryd. 
If her majefty would but gracioufly be pleafed to think a 
hard (hip of this nature worthy her royal confideration. Swift. 

2. In a pleafmg manner. 

Gra'ciousness. n.f [from gracious.] 

1. Kind condefcenfion. 

The graciovfnefs and temper of this anfwer made no im- 
preffion on them. Clarendon. 

2. Pleafing manner. . _ 

Grada'tion. n.f. [gradation , French; gradus, Latin. J 

1. Regular progrefs from one degree to another. 

The defire of more and more rifes by a natural gradation to 

moft, and after that to all. L'EJIrangt. 

2. Regular advance ftep by ftep. 

From thence. 

By cold gradation , and well balanc d form, 

We fhall proceed With Angelo. Shakefp. Me of for Meaf. 
The pfalmift very elcgantlyexpreffeth to us the feveral gra¬ 
dations by which men at laft come to this horrid degree of 
impiety. S ‘" n ° n 

3. Order; arrangement. 

»Tis the curfe of fervice ; 

Preferment goes by letter and affection 
Not, as of old, gradation , where each fecond 
Stood heir to th’ firft. Shakefpeare s Olhclc. 

a. Regular procefs of argument. 

Certain it is, by a direa gradation of confequcnces from 
this principle of merit, that the obligation to gratitude flows 
from, and is enjoined by, the firft dictates of nature. South. 
Grada'tory. n.f. [gradus, Latin.] Steps from the cloifters 
into the church. . Ainfworth. 

Cra'dient. adj. [gradtens, Latin] Walking; moving by 

^Amongft thofc gradient automata, that iron fpider is efpe- 
£ ially remarkable, which, being but of an ordinary bignefs, did 
creep up and down as if it had been alive. Mhms. 

GRADU AL, adj. [graduel, French ] Proceeding by degrees; 
advancing ftep by ftep; from one ftage to another. 
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Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life, 

Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all fumm’d up in man. Mi’t 
Men Hill fuppofe a gradual natural progrefs of things - " 
that, from great, things and perfons fhould grow greater ’vm 
at length, bv many fteps and afeents, they come to be f 
greateit. ^ . at 

Gha'dual. n.f [ gradus, Latin] An order of fteps. ’ 
Before the gradual proftrate they ador’d, 

The pavement kifs’d, and thus the faint implor'd. Dryd, 

Gradua'i.ity. n.f. [from gradual.] Regular progreffion. ’ 
This fome aferibe unto the mixture of the elements, others 
to the graduality of opacity and light. Brown's Vulg. Erroun 

Gra'dually. adv. [from gradual.] By degrees; in regular 
progreffion. 0 

When the moon paffes over the fixed ftars, and eclipfej 
them, your light vanifhes; not gradually, like that of the 
planets, but all at once. Newton’s Opt 

The Author of our being weans us gradually from our 
fondnefs of life the nearer we approach towards the end of 

Swift, 

Human creatures are able to bear air of much greater den- 
fity in diving, and of much lefs upon the tops of mountains, 
provided the changes be made gradually. Arbuthnot 

To GRA'DUATE. v. a. [ graduer , French; gradus, Latin.]' 

1. To dignify with a degree in the univerfity. 

John Trcgonwel, graduated a doftor and dubbed a knight 
did his prince good fervice. Carezu's Survey of C.rmvol 

Concerning columns and their adjuncts, architefts make 
fuch a noife as if the terms of architraves, frizes, and cornices 
were enough to graduate a mafterof this art. IVctton’s Architect. 

2. To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked where the fpirits flood at the fe¬ 
vered cold and greateft heat, and according to thefe obferva- 
tions he graduates his thermometers. Derham’s Phy/ico-Thmhgj. 

3. To raife to a higher place in the fcale of metals : a chimical 
term. 

The tinfture was capable to tranfmute or graduate as much 
filver as equalled in weight that gold. Boyle. 

4. To heighten ; to improve. 

Not only vitriol is a caufe of blacknefs, but the falts of na¬ 
tural bodies; and dyers advance and graduate their colours 
with falts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 

Graduate, n.f [gradue, French, from gradus, Latin.] A 
man dignified with an academical degree. 

Of graduates I diflike the learned rout, 

And chufe a female doftor for the gout. Branfm. 

Graduation, n.f. [ graduation, F rench, from graduate.] 

1. Regular progreffion by fuccclfion of degrees. 

The graduation of the parts of the univerfe is likewifene- 
ccflary to the perfection of the whole. Grettfs Cofmol. Sacra. 

Of greater repugnancy unto reafon is that which he deli¬ 
vers concerning its graduation, that heated in fire, and often 
extinguifhed in oyl of mars or iron, the loadftone acquires 
an ability to extraft a nail faftened in a wall. Brown's Vu. Err. 

2. The aft of conferring academical degrees. 

Graff, n.f [See Grave.] A ditch; a moat. 

Though the fortifications were not regular, yet the walk 
were good, and the graff broad and deep. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Graff. ) n.f. [ grrffe, French.] A fmall branch inferted into 

Graft. J the ftock of another tree, and nourifhed by its fap, 
but bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. 

God gave unto man all kind of feeds and gr off's of life; as 
the vegetative life of plants, the fenfual of beaft.-, the rational 
of man, and the intelleftual of angels. Raleigh. 

It is likely, that as in fruit-trees the graft maketh a greater 
fruit, fo in trees that bear no fruit it will make the greater 
leaves. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 475* 

’Tis ufual now an inmate graff to. fee 
With infolcnce invade a foreign tree. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
If you cover the top with clay and horfe-dung, in the fame 
manner as you do a graft, it will help to heel the fooner. Mart. 

Now the cleft rind inferted graffs receives, 

And yields an offspring more than nature gives. Pty> 

To GRAFF. \ v a - 

1. To infert a cyon or branch of one tree into the ftock of another. 

His growth is but a wild and fruitlefs plant; 

I’H cut his barren branches to the ftock, 

And graft you on to bear. Dryden’s Don Sebof.cn. 

With his pruning hook d sjoin 
Unbearing branches from their head, 

And graft more happy in their ftead. Drjico. 

2. To propagate by infertion or inoculation. 

In March is good graffng the fkilful do know. 

So long as the wind in the Eaft do not blow: 

From moon being changed,’till paft be the prime, ( 

For graffng and cropping is very good time TufJedtivU ■ 
To have fruit in greater plenty the way is to graft, n ° 
only upon young flocks, but upon divers boughs of an 0 
tree ; for they will bear great numbers of fruit: whereas, 1 
you graft but upon one ftock, the tree can bear but few- 
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Now let me ,-r#my pears, and prune the vine. Dr,*». 
3. To bfa. “to a place or body to which it d,d not ongmally 

belong. 



gruffed^ 

With ours, and graff upon 

. To fill with an adfcititious branch ...... 

* 1 We’ve fome old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
Be grafted to your relifh. Shakefpeare s Co, tolanus. 

The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs ; 

Her roval ftock graft with ignoble plants. Shakefp. K. 111. 
t To ioin one thing fo as to receive fupport from another. _ 

5 ‘ This refolution againft any peace with Spain is a new inci¬ 
dent grafted upon the original quarrel, by the intrigue^ of a 

faftion among us. , . r J * 

May one kind grave unite each haple-rs name. 

And graft my love' immortal on thy fame. rope. 

Gra'fter. n.f [from graff or graft.} One who propagates 

^Tam informed, by the trials of more than one of the moft 
fkilful and experienced grafters of thefe parts, that a man fhall 
feldom fail of having cherries borne by his graft the fame year 
in which the infition is made. Evelyn. 

Grail, n.f [ from grcle, French. ] Small particles of any 

kind. 

Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was, 

And, lying down upon the fandy grails, 

Drank of the ft ream as clear as cryftal glafs. Fairy Shieen. 
GRAIN, n.f. [graine, French; granum, Latin; grano, Italian, 
has all the following fignifications.J 

1. A Angle feed of corn. 

Look into the feeds of time. 

And fay which groin will grow, and which will not. Shaief. 
His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bufhels 
D f chaff. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Let them pronounce the ftcep Tarpeian death. 

Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a gra n a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shah. Coriolanus. 
Many of the ears, being fix inches long, had fixty grains 
in them, and none lefs than forty. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. Corn. 

As it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the (lime and ooze fcatters his grain. 

And fhortly comes to harveft. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Pales no longer fwell’d the teeming grain, 

Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain. Dryden's Pa/lorals. 
’Tis a rich foil, I grant you; but oftner covered with weeds 
than grain. Collier on Fame. 

3. The feed of any fruit. 

4. Any minute particle; anyfingle body. 

Thou exift’ft on many thoufand grains 
That iffue out of duft. Shakejp. Meaf for Meafure. 

By intelligence 

And proofs as dear as founts in July, when 

We fee each grain of gravel. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

5. The fmalleft weight, of which in phyfick twenty make a 
fcruple, and in Troy weight twenty-four make a peny weight; 
a grain fo named becaufe it is fuppofed of equal weight with 
a grain of corn. 

They began at a known body, a barley-corn, the weight 
whereof is therefore called a grain ; which arifeth, being mul¬ 
tiplied, to fcruples, drachms, ounces and pounds. Ho’der. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 
fevcrally feven drachms, in the air; the balance in the water 
weigheth only four drachms and forty-one grains, and abateth 
of the weight in the air two drachms and nineteen grains : 
the balance kept the fame depth in the water as abovefaid. 

Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 

His brain 

Outweigh’d his rage but half a grain. Hudibras, p. i. 

6. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

For the whole world before thee is as a little grain of the 
balance. Wifi. xi. 22. 

The ungrateful perfon lives to himfclf, and fubfifts by the 
good nature of others, of which he himfclf has not the leaft 
gtyin. South’s Sermons. 

7. Grain of Allowance. Something indulged or remitted; 
fomething above or under the exaft weight. 

He, whofe very heft aftions muft be feen with grains of al¬ 
lowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving Addif 
I would always give fome grains of allowance to the facred 
fcience of theology. Watts's' Improvement of the Mind. 

8. 1 he direftion of the fibres of wood, or other fibrous matter. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infeft the found pine, and divert his grain 

Tortivc and errant from his courfe of growth. Shakefp. 

9. The body of the wood. J 

The beech, the fwimming alder, and the plane. 

Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain. Dryden. 
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,0. The body confiJered with refpea to the form ot direaioH 
‘RZSTJA in the 

a curdled 

Stones of a conflitution fo compaft, and a 

that they bear a fine polilh. Woodward. 

n. Died or ftained fubftance. 

How the red rofes flulh up in her checks. 

And the pure fnow with goodly vermil flam, _ 

Like crimfon dy’d in grain. Spenfer s Prcthalam, 

Over his lucid arms 
A military veft of purple flow’d, 

Livelier than melibacan, or th e gram , „ , n 

Of farra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton s P. Lojt. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 

All in a robe of darkeft grain. 

Flowing with majeftick train. 

The third, his feet 

Shadow’d from either heel with feather’d mail, 

Sky-tinftur’d grain / Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. v» 

12. Temper; difpofition; inclination; humour. 

Your minds, preoccupied with what 
You rather muft do than what you fhould do. 

Made you againft th z grain to voice him conful. Suakefp. 

Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, 

I fee, to argue ’gainft the grain. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 2. 

Old clients, weary’d out with fruitlefs care, 

Difmifs their hopes of eating, and dcfpair; 

Though much againft the grain, forc’d to retire, 

Buy roots for fupper, and provide a fire. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

13. The heart; the bottom. 

The one being traftable and mild, the other ftiflF and im¬ 
patient of a fuperior, they lived but in cunning concord, as 
brothers glued together, but not united in grain. Hayward. 

14. The form of the furface with regard to roughnefs and 
fmoothrtefs. 

The fmaller the particles of thofe fubftanccs are, the fmaller 
will be the fcratches by which they continually fret and wear 
away the glafs until it be polifhcd ; but be they never fo fmall, 
they can wear away the glafs no otherwife than by grating and 
fcratching it, and breaking the protuberances; and therefore 
polifli it no otherwife than by bringing its roughnefs to a very 
fine grain, fo that the fcratches and frettings of the furface 
become too fmall to be vifible. Newton’s Opt. 

Gra'ined. adj. [from grain.} Rough; made lefs fmooth. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In fap confuming Winter’s drizzled fnow, 

Yet hath my night of life fome memory. Shakefpeare. 
Grains, n.f [without a fingular.] The hufks of malt ex* 
haufted in brewing. 

Give them grains their fill. 

Hulks, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben. Johnf New Inn. 
Gra'iny. adj. [from grain.] 

1. Full of corn. 

2. Full of grains or kernels. 

Grame'rcy. interj. [contrafted from grant me mercy.} An 
obfoletc expreflion of furprife. 

Gramercy, fir, faid he; but mote I weet 
What ftrange adventure do ye now purfue ? Fairy §hteen. 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what’s the news ? Shakefp. 
Grami'neous. adj. [ gramiueus, Latin.] Grafly. Grami¬ 
neous plants are fuch as have a long leaf without a footftalk. 
Gramini'vorous. adj. [ gramen and voro, Latin. ] Grate- 
eating ; living upon grafs. 

The ancients were verfed chiefly in the diffeftion of brutes, 
among which the graminivorous kind have a party-coloured 
clioroides. Sharp's Surgery. 

GRA'MMAR. n.f. [grammaire , French; grammatica, Latin; 
ypa.u./j.alisiv.} 

1. The fcience of fpeaking correftly ; the art which teaches the 
relations of words to each other. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will not allow 
to fpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Men, fpeaking language according to the grammar rules of 
that language, do yet fpeak improperly of things. Locke. 

2. Propriety or juftnefs of fpeech ; fpeecn according to grammar. 

Vartum & mutabile femper femina, is the Iharpeft fatirc that 
ever was made on woman ; for the adjeftives are neuter, and 
animal muft be underftood to make them grammar. Dryden. 

3. The book that treats of the various relations of words to one 
another. 

Gra'mmar School, n.f. A fchool in which the learned lan¬ 
guages are grammatically taught. 

T hou haft moft traitoroufly corrupted the youth of the 
realm in crefting a grammar fchool. Shakefpeare's Hen. VI. 

The ordinary way of learning Latin in a grammar fchool I 
cannot encourage. J Locke 

Gramm a/rian. n.f [ grammairicn, French, from grammar. ] 
One who teaches grammar; a philologer. 
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Many difputes the ambiguous nature of letters hath created 
among the grammarians. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

They who have called him the torture of grammarians, 
might alfo have called him the plague of tranfktors. Drydcn. 

Gramma'tical. adj. [grammatical, Fr. ^rammaiicus, Latin ] 

1. Belonging to grammar. 

The beauty of virtue ftill being fet before their eyes, and 
that taught them with far more diligent care than grammatical 
rules. Sidne , b. ii. 

I (hall take the number of confonants, not from the gram¬ 
matical alphabets of any language, but from the diverfity of 
founds framed by fingle articulations with appulfe. Holder. 

2. Taught by grammar. 

They feldom know more than the grammatical conftru&ion, 
unlefs born with a poetical genius Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Gramma'tically. adv. [from grammatical ] According to 
the rules or fcience of grammar. 

When a fentence is diftinguifhed into the nouns, the verbs, 
pronouns, adverhs, and other particles of fptech which com- 
pofe it, then it is faid to be analyfud grammatically. Watts. 

As grammar teachcth us to fpeak properly, fo it is the part 
of rhetorick to inftrud how to do it elegantly, by adding 
beauty to that language that before was naked and gramma¬ 
tically true. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

GRAMMATICA'STER. n.f. [Latin.] A mean verbal pedant; 
a low grammarian. . 

I have not vexed their language with the doubts, the re- 
tnarks, and eternal triflings of the French gratnmaticajlers. 

Rymer's ‘Tragedies of the lajl Age. 

Gr ample, n.f. A crab-fifh. Ainfwortb. 

Gra'mpus. n.f. A large fifli of the cetaceous kind. 

Gra'nary. n.f. [ granarinm, Latin.] A ftorehoufe for 
threlhed corn. 

Ants, by their labour and induftry, contrive the matter fo, 
that corn will keep as dry in their nefts as in our granaries. 

Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 156. 

The naked nations cloath. 

And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of a world. Thomfon's Spring. 

Gra'nate. n.f [from granum, Latin.] A kind of marble fo 
called, becaufe it is marked with fmall variegations like 
grains. Otherwife Granite. 

GRAND, adj. [grand, French ; grandis, Latin.] 

1. Great; illuftrious; high in power. 

God had planted, that is, made to grow the trees of life 
and knowledge, plants only proper and becoming the paradife 
and garden of fo grand a Lord. Raleigh’s Htjl. of the World. 

2. Great; fplendid ; magnificent. 

A voice has flown 

To re-enflame a grand defign. Y.uvg. 

3. Noble; fublimc; lofty; conceived or exprefled with great 
dignity. 

4. It is ufed to fignify afeent or defeent of confanguinity. 

Gra'ndam. n. f. [grand and dam or dame.] 

1. Grandmother ; my father’s or mother’s mother. 

I meeting him, will tell him that my lady 

Was fairer than his grandam, and as eh a lie 

As may be in the world. Shakcfp. Troilus and Creffda. 

A woman’s (lory, at a Winter’s fire, 

Authoris’d by her grandam. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

We have our forefathers and great grandames all before us, 
as they were in Chaucer’s days. Dryden's Fables, Prtf. 

Thy tygrefs heart belies thy angel face: 

Too well thou fhew’ft thy pedigree from ftone; 

Thy grandame’s was the firft by Pyrrha thrown. Drydcn. 

2 . An old withered woman. 

The women 

Cry’d, one and all, the fuppliant (hould have right. 

And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. Dryden. 

Gr a'ndchild. n f. [grand and child.] The fon or daughter 
of my fon or daughter; one in the fccond degree of defeent. 

Auguftus Csefar, out of indignation againft his daughters 
and Agrippa his grandchild, would fay that they were not his 
feed, but impofthumes broken from him. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Thefe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 

May great grandchildren of thy praifes grow. Donne. 

He hoped his majefty did believe, that he would never make 
the lead fcruple to obey the grandchild of king James. C arend. 

Fair daughter, and thou fon and grandchild both ! Milton. 

He ’fcaping with his gods and reliques fled. 

And tow’rds the fhore his little grandchild led. Denham. 

Gra'ndaughter. n.f. [ grand and daughter.] The daughter 
of a fon or daughter. 

Grande'e. n.f [grand, French; grandis , Latin.] A man of 
great rank, power, or dignity. 

They had fume (harper and fome milder differences, which 
might eafily happen in fuch an interview of grandees, both 
vehement on the parts which they fwayed. Wfon. 

When a prince or grandee manifefts a liking to fuch a thing, 
men generally fet about to make thcmfelves confiderable for 
fuch things. South's Sermons. 

Some parts of the Spaniflj monarchy are rather for orna- 
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ment than ftrength: they futnifh out viceroyalties for t], e 
grandees, and potts of honour for the noble families. Adtlifa 

Grande'vitY. n.f [from grandavus, Latin.] Great aie- 
length of life. gfjj 

Grande'vous. adj. [ grandavus, Latin.] Long lived- 0 f 
great age. bid. 

Gra'ndeur. n.f. [french. J 

1. State; fplendour of appearance; magnificence. 

As a magifirate or great officer, he locks himfelf from a)) 
approaches by the multiplied formalities of attendance, by the 
diftance of ceremony and grandeur. S uth's Sermons 

2. Elevation of fentiment or language. 

Gra'ndfather. n.f. [grand and father.] The father of mv 

father or mother; the next above my father in the fcale nf 
afeent. 

One was faying that bis great grandfather, and grandfather 
and father died at fea : faid another, that heard him, an’ 1 were 
as you, I would never come at fea. Why, faith he, where 
did your great grandfather, and grandfather, and father die ? 
He anfwered, where but in their beds ? He anfwered, an’ I 
were as you, I would never come in bed. Bacon’s Apaphth. 

Our grandchildren will fee a few rags hung up inWeftmin- 
fterhall, which coft an hundred millions, whereof they are 
paying the arrears, and boaft that their grandfathers were rich 
and great. Swift. 

Grandi'fick. adj. [grandis and facio, Latin.] Making 
great. Did. 

Gra'ndinous. adj. [grand:, Latin.] Full of hail; confifting 
of hail. Did. 

Gra'ndity. n.f [from grandis, Latin.] Greatnefs; gran¬ 
deur ; magnificence. An old word. 

Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, fmoothnefe and 
property, in quicknefs and briefnefs. Camden’s Remain;. 

Gra'ndmother. n.f. [grand and mother.'] The father's or 
mother’s mother. 

Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 1 1 ‘hn. i. j. 

Gra'ndsire. n.f. [ grand and fire.] 

1. Grandfather. 

Think’ll thou, that I will leave my kingly throne, 
Wherein my grandfire and my father fat ? Shake/. Hen. VL 

Thy grandfire, and his brother, to whom fame 
Gave, from two conquer’d parts o’th’ world, their name. 

Denham. 

The wreaths his grandfire knew to reap 
By a£live toil and military fweat. Prior, 

2. Any anceftor, poetically. 

Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandfire cut in alabafler ? Sbakef Mach, of Yen. 

Above the portal, carv’d in cedar wood, 

Plac’d in their ranks, their godlike grandfirts flood. Dryin, 
So mimick ancient wits at bell. 

As apes our grandftres in their doublets drcfl. Pipe. 

Gra'ndson. n.f. [grand and fon.] The fon of a fon or 
daughter. 

Almighty Jove augment your wealthy (lore, 

Give much to you, and to his grandfons more. Dryden. 
Grandfathers in private families are not much obferved to 
have great influence on their grandfons, and, I believe, they 
have much lefs among princes. Swift. 

Grange, n.f. [grange, French.] A farm: generally a farm 
with a houfe at a diftance from neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an unlucky old 
grange, would needs fell it; and, to draw buyers, proclaimed 
the virtues of it: nothing ever thrived on it, faith he; the 
trees were all blafted, the fwine died of the meafles, the cattie 
of the murrain, and the Qieep of the rot; nothing Was ever 
reared there, not a duckling or a goofe. Ben. Jobnfons Difen. 
At the moated grange relidcs this deje&cd Mariana. Shake}. 

The loofe unlctter’d hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks and granges full 
In wanton dance they praife the bounteous Pan. Mitten. 
If the church was of their own foundation, they might 
chufe, the incumbent being once dead, whether they won 
put any other therein , unlefs, perhaps, the faid church ha 
people belonging to it; for then they mull dill maintain » 
curate: and of this fort were their granges and priories. Ayltjft. 

Gra'nite. n.f. [granit, Fr. from granum, Lat. becaufe conltl-* 
ing as it were of grains, or fmall diftindl particles.] A one 
compofed of feparate and very large concretions, rudely com 
pa£led together; of great hardnels, giving fire with ftecl, tm 
fermenting with acids, and imperfedlly calcinable in a g r 
fire. The hard white granite with black fpots, common y 
called moor-ftone, forms a very firm, and though rude, ye 
beautifully variegated mafs. It is found in immenfe ftm a 
Ireland, but not ufed there. In Cornwal and the a jac 
counties it is found on thefurface of the earth in P ro 'S 10 . 
mafles, and brought in great quantities to London, where 
is ufed for the Heps of publick buildings. Hard red grant 1 
variegated with black and white, now called oriental g rani ’ 
is valuable for its exrrcme hardnefs and beauty, and capa 
of a mod elegant polilh. It is common in Egypt and A 
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and !s alfo found in the Weft of England little inferiour. The 
vulgar opinion of their being call out of various fragments of 
marble, becaufe they appear compofed of particles or granules 
of d fferent colours, is ealily confuted by an accurate inlpec- 
tion of the ftruSlure and formation of thofe granules, the lead 
and meaneft of which no human art could ever compofe, nor 
fire leave in the date in which we fee them. A third fort of 
granite has a beautiful variegation of colours, red, white, 
black and yellow, and capable of an elegant polifii: it is lit¬ 
tle inferiour in beauty to the oriental granite, and there are im¬ 
menfe ftrata of it in Minorca. Detached nodules of it, two 
or three foot in circumference, are alfo frequent on the fhores 
of Guernfey, from whence it is brought as ballaft, and ufed 
in paving our ftreets. Hill on Foffils. 

Alabaftcr, marble of divers colours, both fimple and mixed, 
the opulites, porphyry, and the granite. Woodward. 

There are ftill great pillars of granite, and other fragments 
of this ancient temple. Aeldifon on Italy. 

Grani'vorous. adj. [ granum and voro, Lat.] Eating grain; 
Jiving upon grain. 

Gramvorou birds, as a crane, upon the firft peck of their 
bills, can diftinguilh the qualities of hard bodies, which the 
fenfe of men difeerns not without maftication. Brown. 

Panick affords a foft demulcent nourrfhment, both for gra- 
nivorous birds and mankind. Arbuthn.t on Aliments. 

Gra'nnam. n f. [for grandam.] Grandmother. Only ufed 
in burlefque works. 

. Oft my kind grannam told me, Tim, take warning. Cay. 
To GRAN r. v. a. [from garantv , French, Junius and Skin¬ 
ner ; perhaps, as Minjhcw thinks, from gratuito , or rather 
from gratia or gratifleor.] 

I. To admit that which is not yet proved; to allow; to yield ; 
to concede. 

They gather out of Scripture general rules to be followed 
in making laws; and fo, in effe<a, they plainly grant, that we 
ourfelves may lawfully make laws for the church. Hooker. 
Grant that the fates have firm’d, by their decree, 

The Trojan race to reign in Italy. Dryden's Ain. b. vii. 

Suppofe, which yet t grant not, thy defire 
A moment elder than my rival fire. 

Can chance of feeing firft thy title prove P Dryden. 

If he be one indifferent as to the prefent rebellion, they 
may take it for grun.ed his complaint is the rage of a difap- 
pomtedman Add Jon's Freeholder; 

T £ be i ow fomethin g which cannot be claimed of right 
The God of Ifrael grant thee thy petition that thou haft 
alked of him. I g a xy » 

life* 0 t0 the Gentiles repentance unto 

Did’ll thou not kill this king ? ***** * 8 ‘ 

—■—I grant ye. 

--Do’ll grant me, hedgehog? Then God grant me too, 

Thou may ft be damned for that wicked deed. Shak.R.III 
He heard, and granted half his prayer; 

The reft the winds difpers’d. p . 

Grant, n.f. [from the verb.] 
t. The aft of granting or beftowing. 

2. The thing granted; a gift; a boon. 

Courtiers juftie for a grant, 

, flX? i'a 5 !£ breik 'T?® 1 ip ** want. Dr,. 

3. Lin Jaw.] A gift m writing of fuch a thing as cannot antlv 
be pafled or conveyed by word only; as rent reverfiomt r ^ 

common in’grofs',' SSf'E.t 
made by fuch perfons as cannot give but by deed as the kino- 
and an bodies politick; which cfiffcrences V^nbf^S 

ev^mV"? thCn , “ taken S cneral, y for every gift whatfjl 

life 1 " ° f chancellor war for 
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Small-coal, with fulphur and nitre, proportionably minted, 



To be formed into fmall grains. 

The juice of grapes, infpifiated by heat, granulates into 
fugar. Spratt. 

To Gra'nulate. v a. 

1. To break into fmall malTes or granules. 

2. To raife into fmall afperities. 

I have obferved, in many birds, the gullet, before its en¬ 
trance into the gizzard, to be much dilated, and thick fet, dr 
as it were granulated with a multitude of glandules, each 
whereof was provided with its excretory vefiel. Ray. 

Granula'tion. n.f [granulation, French, from granulate.] 

1. The adt of pouring melted metal into cold water, fo as it 

may granulate or congeal into fmall grains: it is generally 
done through a colander, or a birchen broom. Gunpowder 
and fome falts are like wife faid to be granulated, from their 
refemblance to grain or feed. Quincy. 

2. The adl of (hooting or breaking in fmall malfes. 

Tents in wounds, by refifting the growth of the little gra¬ 
nulations of the flefh, in procefsof time harden them, and in 
that manner produce a fiftula. Shan’s Surgery. 

GRA'NULE. n.f [from granum, Latin.] A fmall compaiSl 
particle. 

With an excellent microfcope, where the naked eye did fee 
but a green powder, the affifled eye could difeern particular 
granules, fome blue, and fome yellow. Beyle on Colour^ 

'/nulous. adj. [from granule.] Full of little grains. 
GRAPE, n.f [ rappe, French; kragfe, Dutch.] The fruit 
of the vine, growing in clufters; the fruit from which wine 
is exprefled. 

And thou (halt not glean thy vineyard, neither (halt thou 
gather every grape of thy vineyard; thoU (halt leave them for 
the poor and ftranger. Lev xSx IQ> 

urn back thine hand, as the grape gatherers into the 
balkets. 0 ~ yi 

Anacreon, for thy fake J ’ 9 ‘ 

I of the^rjp* no mention make; 

Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 

~ fed p’ - • ■ ■ 


Cowley. 


'ire. ■ - nmoie for 

^ * - »h sz/zn 

lands. 7 C P °P e in the pofleflion 0 f th | abby _ 

A duf!, x "' t b // h 7 > pant it nSL 

fr ,b: “ of r & 

Smalla " d compadl; re- 


Curfed plant I lov’d thee well! 

Here are the vines in early flow’r difery’d. 

Here grapes difcolour’d on the funny fide. Pope’s Odv/Tev 
Grape Hyacinth, 6r Grape Flower. See Musk F ^ 

” ,f and f one.] The (lone or feed con- 

tamed in the grape. 

When obedient nature knows his will, 

_A %, a grape/lone, ora hair can kill d • 

“ iCA .L L adj. [Jefolpeo. j Well delineated. 

thnf? W ‘ th 3 need,e> ° r bodkin ’ or knife » or the when 
the fruit or trees arc young; for as they grow, fo the letters 

G :; , 'r wmore * rapihicai - h ^° n>sNatw ° i tn/un. 

Gr a phically. adv. [from graphical.] In a pidurefque man- 
e G Wlth g°°d defcription or delineation. ^ 

1 • A fmall anchor belonging to a little ve/Tel. 

2 'at?JS P S ir ° n With Whieh in % ht a* Mens on 

7 °To R com PL A V r Dutch; krappdn, German ] 

* contend bv feizing each other, as wreillers. J 

jJnr mUft bc . air ° P raaifcd in the locks and gripes of 
wreltong. „ „ eed may oftet, be in Ugh, to mgg or and 

Living virtue, all atebievemems pad, M ‘'"' 

“r,"? 1 with at laft. HOeiir- 

A 155 “ t ere AlcS iirive. ^ 

.. To eon 1 ^ in e£2^ *“““ f ' Cm “ Uve ' 

I’ll in my (landard bear the arms of York, 

1 o grapple with the houfe of Lancafter. Sbaiefi, Hen VT 
TwoTSa’ ^ iq u adrons of eaehtet, 

JZ FnTti ^ tna ’ S " n the oc «n meet, 

To Gr WUh Bdgian flamcs co ^ db Dryden; 

1. To fallen; to fix; to join indiflblubly. Now obfoW^ 
Grapple your minds to llernage of the naw * 

And leave your England as d.ad midnight Ml'shat V v 
I w.ll put that bufinefs in your bofofs **' V ‘ 

Whofe execution takes your enemv off, 

a. 

Gra'pple. n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. Lontcft hand to hand* in whir4» t 

other; the wreftlershold. C combatants feize each 

XVUh V hcn . e A, rth?S r °n, Anueus, drove 
With Jove s Alcides, and, oft foil’d, ftill rofe 
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Frtlh from bis fall, and fiercer grapple join’d. 

Throttled at length in th’ air, expir’d and fell.. Milton. 

Or did his genius 

Know mine the ftronger demon, fear’d the grapple. 

And, looking round him, found this nook of fate. 

To fkulk behind my fword. Dryden’s Don Sclnjhan. 

2. Clofc fight. 

In the grapple I boarded them ; on the inftant they go* clear 
of our (hip, fo I alone became their prifoncr. Shake], Hamlet. 

3. Iron inftrument by which one {hip fattens on another. 

But Cymon foon his crooked grapples caft. 

Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac d. Dr yarn. 

GrATplement. n.f [from grapple.] Clofc fight; hoftilc 
embrace. 

They catching hold of him, as down he lent, 

Him backward overthrew, and down him ftay’d 
With their rude hands and griefly grapplemer.t. Fairy ^uecn. 
Grasshopper, n.f [grafs and hop.} A fmall infeS that hops 
in the Summer grafs. The cicada of the Latins, or cicala ox 
the Italians, is often by the poets tranflated grajhopper , but 

improperly. , , , , . . 

Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinners legs, 

The cover of the wings of grajhoppers. Shake/. Ho. andjul. 
Grajhippers eat up the green of whole countries. ^ Bacon. 

Where filver lakes, with verdant fhadows crown’d, 

Difperfe a grateful chilncfs all around ; 

The grajhopper avoids the untainted air, 

Nor in the midft of Summer ventures there. Addifon. 

The women were of fuch an enormous ftature, that we 
appeared as grajhoppers before them. Addifon s Spefiator. 

Gra'sper. See Grazier. 

To GRASP, v a [grafpare , Italian.] 

1. To hold in the hand ; to gripe. 

O fool that I am, that thought I could grafp water 3nd bind 
the wind. Sidney, b. 11. 

In his right hand 

Grafping ten thoufand thunders, which he fent 

Before him, fuch as in their fouls infix’d . 

Plagues. Milton's Paradife Lop , b. vi. 

Kings, by grafping more than they could hold, 

Firft made their fubje&s, by oppreflion, bold. Denham. 

Doom, as they pleafe, my empire not to ftand. 

I’ll grafp my feeptre with my dying hand. Dr yd. Ind. bmp. 

2. To feize ; to catch at. . 

This grafping of the militia of the kingdom into their own 
hands, was defired the Summer before. Clarendon. 

To Grasp, v. n. 

1. To catch; to endeavour to feize; to try at. 

So cndlefs and exorbitant arc the defires of men, that they 
will grafp at all, and can form no fcheme of perfect happmefs 

with left. %t . , 

2. To ttruggle; to drive; to grapple. Not now in uie. 

See, his face is black and full of blood; 

His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that grafpt 

And tugg’d for life. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. n. 

3. To gripe ; to encroach. 

Like a mifer ’midft his ftore. 

Who grafps and grafps ’till he can hold no more. Drydcn. 
Grasp, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The gripe or feizure of the hand. 

Nor wanted in his grafp 

What feem’d both fpear and fhield. Milton's Paradife LoJl. 

This hand and fword have been acquainted well; 

It fhould have come before into my grafp. 

To kill the ravifher. Dryden’s Don febefiian. 

The left arm is a little defaced, though one may fee it held 
fomething in its grafp formerly. Addifon on hay. 

z. Pofleffion; hold. 

I would not be the villain that thou think ft 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp. 

And the rich Eaft to boot. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

3. Power of feizing. 

Within the direful grafp 

Of favage hunger, or of favage heat. Milton. 

They looked upon it as their own, and had it even within 
, . 7 r Clarendon , b vm. 

Gra'w «./ [from grafp.] One that grafps, feizes, or 

GRASS. 3 T.'f [3p* r , Saxon.] The common herbage of the 
field on which cattle feed ; an herb with long narrow. 

Ye are grown fat as the heifer at grafs, and bellow as 

bulls. >.\. 1 V 

The trade of beef for foreign exportation was prejudiced, 
and almoft funk; for the flefh being young, and only grajs 
fed, was thin, light and moift, and not of a fubftance to 
endure the fait, or be preferved by it, for long voyages. 


or a flow confumption. 

You’ll be no more your former you; 
But for a blooming nymph will pafs, 

Juft fifteen, coming Summer’s grafs. 
Grass of Pamajkf. n. f. [ pamajjia, Latin.] 
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It hath a rofe-fhaped flower of five large leaves, and five 
fmall at the bottom fringid, of a greenifh colour, and planted 
orbicularly: out of the flower-cup arifes the point.il, which 
turns to an oval membranaceous fruit, having but one cell 
filled with feeds. This plant grows wild in molt meadows, 
particularly in the North. It is calied parnoffa from mount 
Parnaflus, where it was fuppofed to grow; and becaufe the 
cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of giafs, though the 
plant has no refemblance to the grafs kind. A.illcr. 

To Grass, v. n. [from the noun.] To breed grafs; to become 
pafture. 

Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 

With oats ye may fow it, the fooncr to grafs. 

More foon to be paflurc, to bring it to pafs. Tuff. Husband. 
Grass-plot. n.f. ’[grafs mi plot.] A fmall level covered 
with fhort grafs. 

Here on this grafs-plot , in this very place. 

Come and fport. Shakejpcare’s Tempt/}. 

The part of your garden next your houfe iliould be a par¬ 
terre for flowers, or grafs-plots bordered with flowers. Temple. 

They are much valued by our modern planters, to adorn 
their walks and graj's-plots. Mortimer's Husband], 

Gr ass-poly. A fpecies of Willow-wort, which fee. 
Gra'ssiness. n.f [from graffy.] The ftatc of abounding in 
grafs. 

Gra'ssy. adj. [from grafs.] Covered with grafs; abounding 
with grafs. 

Ne did he leave the mountains bare unfeen, 

Nor the rank graffy fens delights untry’d. Spenfir. 

Rais’d of graffy turf 

Their table was, and mofliy feats had round. Milt. P. LiJ}, 
The mod in fields, like herded beads, lie down, 

To dews obnoxious, on the grajf floor. Dryd. A/.n. Mir. 
Grate, n.f. [ crates , Latin.] 

1. A partition made with bars placed near to one another, or 
crofling each other: fuch as are in cloyfters or prifons. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couch-fellow, Nim; or elfe you had look'd 
through the grates, like a geminy of baboons. Sbakejpcart. 
Out at a little grate his eyes he caft 
Upon thofe bord’ring hills, and open plain. Daniel’s C. IP. 

A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black-eyed vellals, 
who are endeavouring to creep out at the grates. Aidifn. 

2. The range of bars within which fires arc made. 

My dear is of opinion that an old fafliioned grate confumes 
coals, but gives no heat. Speflator, N°. 30. 

To Grate, v. a. [grat/er, French.] 

1. To rub or wear any thing by the attrition of a rough body. 

Thereat the fiend his gnafhing teeth did grate. fai.Jf. 
Blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up. 

And mighty Hates charaflerlcfs are grated 
To dufty nothing. Shakefpeare's Trollies and Crfio. 

If the particles of the putty were not made to flick fait in 
the pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and fra 
the objeCt metal, and fill it full of little holes. A ewtonsUpt. 

2. To offend by any thing harfti or vexatious. 

Thereat enraged, foon he ’gan upftart. 

Grinding his teeth and grating his great heart. Hulb. Ia.t. 
They have been partial in the gofpel, culled and chofen out 
thofe fofter and more gentle diflates which fhould Icfs^row 
and difturb them. Decay of Put}. 

Juft refentment and hard ufage coin’d 
Th’ unwilling word ; and, grating as it is, 

Take it, for it is thy due. Dryden’s DonSeba/h"- 

This habit of writing and difeourfing, wherein 1 unlor “ 
nately differ from almoft the whole kingdom, and am apt 0 
grate the ears of more than I could wifh, was acquired during 
my apprenticcfhip in London. 

3. To form a found by collifion of afperities or hard bodies^ 

The grating fhock of wrathful iron arms. ShakeJ. a. 
On a hidden open fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 

Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harfh thunder, that the loweft bottom {hook . .. 

Of Erebus. Milton's Paradife LoJl , *• >'• 

To Grate, v. it. , . 

1. To rub hard fo as to injure or offend; to oftend, a ; 
preflion or importunity. . 

W’herein have you been galled by the king. 

What peer hath been fuborn'd to grate on yoii> 

That you fhould fcal this lawlefs bloody book ,y 

Of forg’d rebellion with a feal divine? ShauJ. * K ^ ^ 
I have grated upon my good friends for three re P n ' 
you, or elfe you had looked through the grates. 'f JT 
Paradoxing is of great ufe ; but the faculty muft ® o| - 

dcrly managed as not to grate upon the ; and , p a fa. 
things. L'Ejlrange , 

This grated harder upon, and raifed greater tum , y c . 
boilings in the hearts of men, than the feeming unr , c3 CfnBJia . 
nefs of former articles. South s 

I nett-' 
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I never head him make the leaft complaint, in a cafe that 
Would have greted forely on feme men’s patience, and have 

filled their lives with difeontent. Locke ' 

2. To make a harfh noife, as that of a rough body drawn over 

We are not fo nice as to caft away a {harp knife, becaufe 
the edge of it may fometimes grate. Hooker, b. v. f 36. 

GRA'TEFUL. adj. [grams, Latin.] 

1. Having a due fenfe of benefits; wilhngj^o acknowledge and 
to repay benefits. 

A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but ftill pays. Milton. 

" Years of fefvicc pall, 

From grateful fouls cxaift reward at laft. Drydens Fables. 

2. Pleafuig; acceptable ; delightful; delicious. 

Whatfoever is ingrate at firft, is mad 0 grateful by cuftom ; 
but wiiatfoevcr is too pleafing at firft, groweth quickly to 
f at i ate . Bacon’s Natural Htjlory. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches fliine. 

And grateful cluftcrs fwcll with floods of wine. Pope. 

GraTefully. adv. [from grateful.] 

1. Wife willingnefs to acknowledge and repay benefits; with 

due -fenfe of obligation. . 

He, as new wak’d, thus gratefully reply’d. Milton. 

Enough remains for houfhold charge befide, 

His wife and tender children to fuftain. 

And gratefully 'o feed his dumb deferving train. Dryd. Virg. 

In Cyprus long by men and gods obey’d, 

The lovers toil flic gratefu 7 y repaid. Granville. 

2. In a pleafing manner. 

Study detains 1' c mind by the perpetual occurrence of fome¬ 
thing new, which inay yya.efuity iirike the imagination. Watts. 

Gr a'tefulnfss. n.f. [from grateful] 

1. Gratitude; duty to benefa&ors. Now ohfolete. 

A Laconian knight, having fometime ferved him with more 
gratefninefs than good courage defended him. Sidney. 

Filchings beforehand, ties of gratefulnefs, 

The found of glory ringing in our ears. Herbert. 

?. Quality of being acceptable ; pleafantncfs. 

Grater, n.f [gratoir,? r from grate] A kind of coarfe file 
with which feft bodies are rubbed to powder. 

Gratifk a'tjon. n.f [gratifeatio, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of pleafing. 

They arc incapable of any defign above the prefent grati¬ 
fication of their palates. South's Sermons. 

2. Plcafurc; delight. 

How hardly is his will brought to change all its defires and 
averfions, and to renounce thofe gratifications in which he has 
been long ufed to place his happinefs ? Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. Reward ; rccompence. A low word. 

I o Gratify, v. a. [ gratficor, Latin. ] 

1. To indulge; to pleafe bv compliance. 

You fteer between the country and the court, 

Nor gratify , whate’er the great defire, 

Nor grudging give what pubhek needs require. Diyden. 

2. To delight; to pleafe. 

But pride flood ready to prevent the blow; 

For who would die to gratify a foe ? Drydcn's Fables. 

I he captive generals to his car arc ty’d; 7 

The joyful citizens tumultuous tide C 

Echoing his glory, gratify his pride. Prior i 

A palled appetite is humorous, and muft be grati/.ed with 
fauces rather than food Taller, N°. C4. 

At once they gratify their feent and taftc. 

While frequent cups prolong the rich repaft. Pope. 

A thoufand little impertinencies arc very gratifying to cu- 
riofity, though not improving to the underllarniing. Addifon. 

3. To requite with a gratification : as, I’ll gratify you for this 
trouble. 

Gratingly, adv. [from grate ] Hardily; offenfivcly. 

GRATIS, adj. [Latin.] For nothing; without a recom- 
pence. 

The people cry you mock’d them; and, of late, 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. Shakefp. 

, They fold thcmfelves; but thou, like a kind fellow, gav’ft 
thyfelf away gratis , and I thank thee for thee. Shakejpeare. 

Kindred are no welcome clients, where relation wives them 
a title to have advice gratis. L'Ejlrange. 

1 (corned to take my degree at Utrecht or Leyden, though 
offered ngratis by thofe uiiiverfitics. Arbidhnot's John Bull. 

Gratitude. n.J. [gratitudo, low Latin.] 

1. Duty to benefa&ors. 

Forbid 

That our renowned Rome, whofe gratitude 
1 ow’rds her deferving children is enroll’d 

rile debt immenfe of cndlefs gratitude. Milton 

wird itnf" iS , P ’ 0pC,!y a T irtue » difpofing the mind to an in- 
S an acknowlaJ gmcnt of a benefit re¬ 

ceived, together with a icaduiefs to return the feme, or the 

a South's Sermons. 
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GRATUITOUS, adj. [gratuitus, Latin; gratuit , Fr.J 

1. Voluntary; granted without claim or merit ... 

We miftake the gratuitous bkffings of heaven for the nuts 
of our own induftry. ^ aJtrange. 

2. A flirted without proof. 

The fecond motive they had to introduce this gratuitous 
declination of atoms, the fame poet gives us. Ray. 

Gratuitously, adv. [from gratuitous.] 

1. Without claim or merit. 

2. Without proof. 

I would know whence came this obliquity of diction, 
which they gratultoujly tack to matter: this is to afcribe rvill 
and choice to thefc particles. Che ne s ‘hil. Pnn. 

Gratu'ity. n.f [ gratuitc, F r. from gratuitous. ] A pretent or 
acknowledgment; a free gift. , 

They might have pretended to comply with Liylie^, and 
difmifled him with a fmall gratuity. Rotes . n the Odyjff.y. 

He ufed every year to prefent us with his almanack, upon 
the fcore of fume little gratuity we gave him. Swift. 

To GraTulate. v.a [gratutor, Latin ] 

1. To congratulate; to falute with declarations of joy. 

To gratify the good Andronicus, 

And gratutale his fafe return to Rome, 

The people will accept whom he admires. Shake/. Tit. Andr . 

Whither away fo t aft ? 

-No farther than the Tower, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Since nature could behold fo dire a ciime, 

I gratulate at leaft my native clime. 

That fuch a land, which fuch a monftcr bore. 

So far is dlftant from our Thracian {bore. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. To declare joy for. 

Yet give thy jealous fubjc&s leave to doubt. 

Who this thy ’fcape from rumour gratulate. 

No lefs than if from peril; and devour, 

Do beg thy care unto thy after ftate. Ben. John/. Epigrams, 

Gratula'tion. n.f. [from gratu'ano, Latin.] Salutations 
made by exprefiing joy ; expreflion of joy. 

They are the firft gratnlations wherewith our Lord and Sa¬ 
viour was joyfully received at his entrance into the world, by 
fuch as in their hearts, arms, and bowels embraced him. Hook. 

The earth 

Gave figns of gratulution , and each hill. Milt. Par. LoJl. 
Your enjoyment', according to the ftandard of aChriftian 
defire, are fo compleat that they require no addition: I ihall 
turn my wilhes into gratulatuns , and, congratulating their ful- 
nefs, only wilh their continuance. South. 

GkaTujlatory. adj. [from gratulate.] Congratulatory, ex¬ 
prefling congratulation. 

Grave, a final lyJlable in the names of places, is from the 
Saxon sjiaejr, a grove or cave. Gibfon’s Camden. 

GRAVE, n. f. [jpaep, Saxon.] The place in the ground in 
which the dead are repofited. 

Now it is the time of night. 

That the graves, all gaping wide. 

Every one lets forth his Ipright, 

In the church-way paths to glide. Shakefpeare. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfpine grave. Milton. 

To walk upon thc^raw« of our dead matters. 

Is our own fecurity. Denham's Sophy. 

A flood of waters would overwhelm all thofe fragments 
which the earth broke into, and bury in one common grave 
all mankind, and all the inhabitants of the earth. Burnet. 

Gra've-cloaths. n.f. [grave anti deaths.] The drefs of the 
dead. 

But of fuch fubtle fubftance and unfound, 

T hat like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe grave-cloaths were un- 
bound. Spenjer’s Fairy k/hieen, b. xi. 

And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave-cloaths. [/«. xi. 44. 

Gra've-stone. n.f [ grave and Jlonc.] The ftone that is laid 
over the grave; the monumental ftone. 

1 imon, prefently prepare thy grave ; 


To 


of Athens. 

-*■--*-> r ... [graver, 

French; ^»<f)m.] 

j. To infculp; to carve a figure or infeription in any hard fub¬ 
ftance. 

Cornice with boffy fculptures j’raww. Milton. 

Sucli later vows, oaths, or leagues can never blot out thofe 
former graving! or characters, which by juft and lawful oaths 
were made upon their feuU. ' King Charles. 

I hy fum of duty let two words contain; 

O may they graven in thy heart remain. 

Be humble and be juft. p • 

2. To carve or form. 

What profiteth the graven image, that the maker thereof 
hath^u? Heb.ii.iS. 

3. I o copy painungs upon wood or metal, in order to-be im- 
prd.eJ on paper. 
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The gravers can and ought to imitate the bodies of the 
colours by the degrees of the lights and (hadows: ’tis impof- 
fible to give much ftrength to what they grave, after the works 
of the fchools, without imitating in foitic fort the colour of 
theobjefts. Dry din's Dufrefnoy. 

4. [From^raw.] To entomb. Not in ufe. 

There’s more gold: 

Do you damn others, and let this damn you : 

And ditches grave you all! Shakefpcare's Timon of Mens. 

5. To dean, caulk, and fheath a (hip. ‘ Ainjworth. 

To Grave, v. n. To write or delineate on hard fubftanceS. 

1 hou {halt make a plate of pure gold, and gra. e upon 

Ex. xxviii. 36. 

Grave, aelj. [ grave, French ; gtavis, Latin.} 

1. Solemn} ferious; fober; not gay ; not light or trifling. 

To th’ more mature, 

A glafs that featur’d them ; and to the grave, 

A child that guided dotards. Shakefpearc’s Cymhcltne. 

We fhould have clfe deflr’d 
Your good advice^ which ft ill hath been both grave 
And profperous, in this day’s council. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
That grave awfulncfs, as in your beft breed of maflive-, or 
elegancy and prettinefs, as in your lefler dogs, are modes of 
beauty. More's Antidote agalnjl Atheijm. 

Even theory?!;* and ferious characters are diftinguift.ed by 
their feveral forts of gravity. Dry den's Falla , Preface. 

Youth on filent wings is flown ; 

Graver years come rolling on. Prior. 

To laugh, were want of goodnefs and of grace; 

And to be grave, exceeds all pow’r of face. Pope's Epfiles. 

Folly-painting humour, grave himfelf. 

Calls laughter forth. Thcmfon's Winter. 

2. Of weight; not futile ; credible. Little ufed. 

1 he Roman (fate was of all others the moft celebrated for their 
virtue, as iho grave/} of their own writers, and of ftrahgers, 
do bear them witnefs. G r.w’s Coftnol. Sac. b. iii. c. 3. 

4. Not (howy ; not tawdry : as, a grave fuit of cloaths. 

4. Not (harp of found ; not acute. 

Accent, in the Greek names and ufage, feems to have re¬ 
garded the tone of the voice; the acute accent railing the 
voice, in fome certain fyllables, to a higher, t. e. more acute 
pitch or tone, and the grave depreffing it lower, and both 
having fome emphafis, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 
GRA'VEL. n.f [gravier, French; graved, Dutch; gravel, 
Armorick.] 

1. Hard fand ; fand confiding of very fmall pebbleftones. 

Gravel confifts of flints of all the ufual f17.es and colours, of 
the feveral forts of pebbles } fometimes with a few pyritae, 
and other mineral bodies, confufedly intermixed, and com¬ 
mon fand. Woodward's Met. Fejf. 

His armour, all gilt, was fo well handled, that it (hewed 
like a glittering (and and gravel, interlaced with filver ri¬ 
vers. Sidney. 

By intelligence. 

And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We fee each grain of gravel. Shnkefpeare's Henry VIII. 
Providence permitted not the (Irength of the earth to fpend 
itfelf in bafe gravel and pebbles, in Acad of quarries of (bones. 

More's Antidote agoinjl Atheifm. 
So deep, and yet fo clear, we might behold 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. Drydn. 

The upper garden at Kcnfington was at firft nothing but a 
gravel pit. Spef/ator, N°. 477. 

Gravel walks are beft for fruit-trees. Mortimer’s Husband)y. 

2. [Gravel/e, French.] Sandy matter concreted in the kidneys. 

If the done is brittle it will often crumble, and paf> in the 
form of gravel: if the (lone is too big to pafs, the beft method 
is to come to a fort of a compofition or truce with it. Arbutkn. 
To Gra'vel. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pave or cover with gravel. 

Mofs groweth upon alleys, efpecially fuch as lie cold, and 
upon the North, as in divers terrafles; and again, if they be 
much trodden, or if they were at the firft gravelled. Bacon. 

2. To ftick in the fand. 

William the Conqueror, when he invaded this ifland, 
chanced at his arrival to be gravelled ; and one of his feet 
ftuck fo faft in the fand, that he fell to the ground. Camden. 

3. I o puzzle ; to ftop; to put to a (land; to embarrafs. 

I would kifs before I fpokc. 

—Nay, you were better (peak firft, and when you were gra- 
veh’d for lack of matter you might tnkeoccafion to kifs. Shak. 

The difeafe itfelf will^/yrc/r/ him to judge of it; nor can 
there be any prediction made of it, it is fo (harp. Howel. 

What work do our imaginations make with eternity and 
immenfity ? And how are we gravelled by their cutting 
dilemma’s ? Glanv. Scepf. c. 1 3. 

Mat, who was here a little graveWd, 

Toft up his nofc, and would have cavill’d. Prior. 

4. [In horfemanlhip.] To hurt the foot with gravel confined 
by the (hoc. 

Gra'veless. adj. [from grave."] Without a tomb; unburied. 


By degrees the memory of my womb. 

Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the difeandying of this pelletted ftorm. 

Lie gravelefs. _ Shakcfpeare's Antony and Clce^i 

Gra'velly. adj. [ graveteux, French, from gavel.] 
gravel; abounding with gravel;. confiding of gravel. 

There are fome natural fpring-waters that will inlamihf 
wood ; fo that you (hall fee one piece of wood, whereof th 
part above the wafer (hall continue wood, and the part und 
the water (hall be turned into a gravelly done. 'Raceds X //,•/ 
If you live in a consumptive air, make choice of the nio 
open, high, dry, and gravelly part of it. Harvey on ConfmJ 

Gra vely. adv. [fiom grave.] J 

1. Solemnly; ferioufly; foberiy; without lightnefs or mirth 

Thou ftand’ft 

Gravely in doubt when to hold them wife. yj/f/ 

A girl iongs to tell her confidant that (he hopes to be mar’ 
ried in a little time, and a/ks her very grave., what (he would 
have her to do. Spectator. N ,-- 

Wifdom’s above fufpefting wiles 3 
The queen of learning gravely fmilcs. 

A formal (lory was very gravely cartied to bis excellency 
by fome zealous members. r 

2. Without gaudinefs or (how. 

Gra'veness. n.f. [from grave.] Serioufnefs; folcmnity and 
fobriety of behaviour. 

You no lefs becomes 


The light and carclels livery that it wears, 

Than fettled age his fables, and his weeds 
Importing health and gravenefs. Shakefpcare’s Hamlet. 

But yet beware of counfcls when too full; 

Number makes long difputes and gravenefs dull. Den’orn. 

Gra'veolent. adj. [graveolens, Lar.J Strong feented. Dili. 

Gra'ver. n.f. [ graveur, French, froBijfr</s/c.J 

1. One whofe bufinefs is to inferibe or "carve upon hard (JiH. 
ftances; one who copies pictures upon wood or metal to be 
im prefled on paper. 

If he makes a defign to be graved, he is to remember that 
the gtav.rs difpofe not their colours as the painters do; ard 
that, by confequence, he mull take occafion to find the rcaforf 
of his defign in the natural (liadows of the figures, which he 
hap difpofed to caufe the efteft. Drydcns Dufre/nsji 

2. 1 he (tile or tool ufed in graving. 

With all the care v.herewith I tried upon it the known 
Ways of foftening gtavers, I could not foften this. hoy It. 

The toilfonie hours in diff’rent labour Aide, 

Some work the file, and fome the grav, r guide. Gay's Far.. 

Gravi'dity. n.f. I gravidas, Latin.] Pregnancy ; (late of 
being with child. 

Women, obftrufted, have not always the forementioned 
fymptoms : in thofc the figns of gravidity and obftruftions are 
hard to be diflinguifhed in the beginning. At luthier or. Did. 

Graving, n.f. [from graze.] Carved work. 

Skilful to work in gold; alfo to grave any manner of 
graving , and to find out every device which (hall be put 10 
him. 2 Chro. ii. 14. 

To GRA'VITATE. v.n. [ from gravis, Latin. J To tend to 
the center of attraction. 

1 hofc who have nature’s fteps with care purfu'd, 

1 hat matter is with aftive force endu’d. 

That all its parts magnetick pov/r exert, 

And to each other g auitatc, afiert. Blackmore’s Creation. 
That fubtle matter muft be of the fame fubihr.ee with all 
other matter, and as much as is comprehended within a parti¬ 
cular body muft gravitate jointly with that body. Bentley. 

Gravita'tioN. n.f. [from gravitate.] A(ft of tending to the 
centre. 

The moft confiderablc phenomenon belonging to terreftrial 
bodies is the general adtion of gravitation , whereby all known 
bodies, in the vicinity of the earth, do tend and piefs toward* 
its centre. Bentley’s Sermons. 

When the loofe mountain trembles from on high. 

Shall gravitation ceafe, if you go by ? Pope's Ejj. on Men. 

Gra'vity. n.f. [gravitas, Latin ; gravite, French ] 

1. Weight; heavinefs ; tendency to the centre. 

That quality by which all heavy bodies tend towards tl* 
centre of the earth, accelerating their motion the nearer they 
approach towards it, true philofophy has (hewn 10 be unfolve- 
ablc by any hypothefis, and refolved it into the immediate wul 
of the Creator. Of all bodies confidcred within the confines 
of any fluid, there is a twofold gravity, true ami abfolute, 
and apparent, vulgar or comparative : abfolute gravity is d* 
whole force by which any body tends downward?; but the 
relative or vulgar is the exccfs of gravity in one body above 
the fpecifick gravity of the fluid, whereby it tends downwards 
more than the ambient fluid doth. %uhcj. 

Bodics dofwim or fink in different liquors, according to the 
tenacity or gravity of thofe liquors which arc to (upp 011 
them. Brown’s Vulgar E<sours, b. vii. r. ii- 

Though this increafc of denfity "may at great diftances be 
exceeding (low, yet if the elaftick tone o( this medium be 
exceeding great, it mav fuffice to impel bodies from the denjer 

parts 
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parts of the medium towards the rarer* with all that power 
which we call gravity. Hew ton’s Opt. 

2 - Atrocioufnefs; weight of guilt. 

No man could ever have thought this reafonablc, that had 
intended. thereby only to puni(h the injury committed, accord¬ 
ing to the gravity of the faft. Hooker, b. i . f. 10. 

3. Serioufnefs; folemnity. 

There is not a white hair on your face but fltould have his 
effeft of gravity. Shakefpcare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Our youths and wildnefs (hall no whit appear. 

But all be buried in his gravity. ShakeJ'peare's Jul. Cre far. 

For the advocates and council that plead, patience and gra¬ 
vity of hearing is an cflential part of jufticc. Bacon, Effay 5 7. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown’d. Dryden's Ain. 

The emperors often jefted on their rivals or predcceflors, 
but their mints (fill maintained their gravity. Addifon. 

Gra'vy. n.f. The ferous juice that runs from fleflt not much 
dried by the fire. 

They ufually boil and roaft their meat until it falls almoft 
off from the bones; but we love it halt raw, with the blood 
trickling down from it, delicately terming it the gravy, which 
in truth looks more like an ichorous or raw bloody matter. 

Harvey bn Consumptions. 

There may be a ftronger broth made of vegetables than of 
any gravy foup. Arbuthrat on Aliments. 

GRAY. adi. [51UE3, Saxon; grau, Danilh; graau, Dutch.] 

1. White with a mixture of black. 

They left me then, when the gray headed even, 

Like a fad votarift in palmer’s weed, 

Rofe from the hindmoft wheels of Phoebus’ wain. Milton. 

Thefe gray and dun colours may be alfo produced by mix¬ 
ing whites and blacks, and by conlequcnce differ from pferfeft 
whites; not in fpccies of polours, but only in degree of lumi- 
noufnefs. Newton’s Opt. 

2. White or hdary with old age* 

Living creatures generally do change their hair with age, 
turning to he gray-, as is feen in men, though fome earlier and 
fome later; in horfes, that are dappled and turn white; in old 
fquirrcls that turn grifly, and many others. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Thou haft neither forfaken me now I am become gray 
headed, nor fuffered ntc to forfakc thee in the late days of 
temptation. Walton's Life of Bijhop Sandefjon. 

Anon 

Gray headed men and grave, with warriors mix’d, 

Milton's Par adi[e Lof, b. xi. 

1 he reftorat 1 on of gray hairs to juvenility, and renewing 
the exhaufted marrow, may be effected. ' Glanv. Scepf. 

Gray headed infant! and in vain grown old! 

Art thou to learn that in another’s gold 

Lie charms refiftlefs ? Dryden't Juvenal, Sat. 13. 

We moft of us arc grown gray headed in our dear mafter’s 
fervice. Addifon’ s Spectator, N’. 517. 

Her gray hair d fynods damning books unread. 

And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. Pope'sDunciad. 

3. Dark like the opening or dofe of day ; of the colour of afhes 

Our women's names are more gracious than their Cafilia, 
that is, gray eyed CWvA Remain .. 

1 he gray ey d morn fmileson the frowning night, 

Chtqu nngthe caftern clouds with ftreaks of light. Shakefp. 

• . 11 fa y y° n grey is not the morning’s eye; 

Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Shak. R. and Jul. 

Soon as the gray cy’d morning ftreaks the (kies, 

_ And m the doubtful day the woodcock flies. Gay’s Trivia. 

Gray .n.f. A badger. Ainfwortb 

G tempt EARD ‘ ^ ay 3nd btard '^ An ° Id man > ‘ n con - 

Youngling, thou can’ft not love fo dear as I. 

-Greybeard, thy love doth freeze. Shakefpearc. 

Have I in conqueft ftretcht mine arm fo far, 

1 o be afraid to tell graybeards the truth ? Shakef. Jul. Caf. 
Gra yhound. See Greyhound. J J 

Grayling, n.f The umber, a fi(h. 

Xhc grayling lives in fuch rivers as the trout does, and is 

Si? thc . f Tn baitS ’ and after the famc manncr : 

A* J n £ flla P c > his fleflt white, and his teeth, thofc little 
ones that he has, are in his throat. He is not fo ceneral a fifti 
as the trout, nor fo good to cat. wAu ' j 7 

GraYness. n.f. [from gray,] The quality of being gray" ^ 

To Graze. «. [from gra/s.] S g a y- 

'• To eat grafs; to feed on grafs 

lam T bs C £ atC{l ° f ^ Pfide i$ t0 2nd ^ 

rr r i ^ aVln K l '\j he fields hlSfrflZi^ cows, 

fought Welf fome hofpitable houfe. Dryden’s Fables. 

1 he more ignoble throng 

2. Dryi^. 

imo ain: which 

heath. P S S ’ but vexing, and not overgrown with 

Bacon. 
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The fewer? muft be kept fo as the water may not flay too 
long ih the Spring; for then the ground continueth the wet, 
whereby it will never graze to purpofe that year. Bacon. 

A third fort of grazing ground is that near the fea, which 
is commonly very rich land. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

3. To move on devouring. 

As every ftate lay next to the other that was opprefled, fo 
the fire perpetually grind. Bacon on tl.v War with Spam. 

4. [From rajer, French.] To touch lightly. 

Mark then a bounding valour in our Engliffi, 

That being dead, like to the bullets r r azrng. 

Breaks out into a fecond courfe of niifehief, 

Killing in telapfe of mortality. Shakefp. Harry V. 

To Graze, v. a. 

1. To tend grazing cattle; to fet cattle to feed on grafs. 

Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban’s (heep. Shakefpearc. 
O happy man, faith he, that, lo ! I fee 
Grazing his cattle in thofe pleafant fields, 

If he but know his good ! DavieFs Civil War. 

'Ehe chief beheld their chariots from afar; 

Their deeds aroundj- 

Free from their hatnefs; graze the flow’ry ground. Dryden. 
Grounds graze well the next year after plowing. Mortimer. 
Scm cgraooe their land ’till Chriftmas, and fome longer. Mort. 
He hath a houfe and barn in repair, and a field or two to 
graze his cows, with a garden and orchard. Swift. . 

2. To feed upon. 

I was at fitft as other beads, that jTvrfcf 
The trodden herb, of abjeft thoughts and low. Milton, 
This Neptune gave hiih, wHen he gave to keep 
His fcaly flocks that graze the wat’ry deep. Dryden’s Virgil. 
The lambs with wolves (hall graze the verdant mead. Pope . 
Gra'zieR. n.f [from graze.] 

AH graziers prefer their cattle from meaner paftures to bet¬ 
ter. Baein. 

Gentle peace, which filled the hufoandman’s barns, the 

grazier’s folds, and the tradefman’s (hop. Dowel. 

His confufion incrcafed when he found the alderman’s father 
to be a grazier. Spectator, N . 612. 

Of agriculture, the defolatlon made in the country by en- 
grofting graziers, and the great yearly importation of corn 
from England, ate lamentable in'ftances under what difeou* 
ragement it lies. Swift. 

GREASE, n.f. [ graiffe, French.1 

r. The foft part of the fat; the oily or unftuous part of ani¬ 
mals. 

Gyeeifc, that’s fweafen 
From the murth’rer’s gibbet, throtV 
Into the flame. Shakefpcare's Macbeth, 

l o take out a fpot of greafe they ufe a coal upon brown 
papCr ’ , Bacon's Natural Hijhry. 

I hou hop’d, with facrifice of oxen (lain. 

To compafs wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
To give thee flocks and herds, with large increafe 5 
Fool! to expeft them from a bullocks 'greafe. Dr\d. Juv. 
rr ^ fi° u l w ‘th greafe, binds his obfeene attire. Dryd. 

2. [In horfcmanfhip.] A (welling and gourdinefs of the legs, 
which generally happens to a horfc after his journey. 

Io Grease, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmcar or anoint with greafe. 
z. To bribe; to corrupt with prefents. 

-Envy not the ftore 

Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poor. Ehyd. Pcrf. 
Gre asiness. n.f. [horn greafe ] Oilinefs; fatnefs.' 

Upon the moft of thefe (tones, after they are cut, there 
appears always, as it were, a kind of gtea/rnefs or unftuo- 

Gre'asy. adj. [from greafe.] Boyle, 

1 • Oily ; fat; unftuous. 

The fragments, feraps, the bits and greafy rdiques 
Uf her o er-eaten faith. ' , r . 

2. Smeared with greafe. Shhkefp. 

, Even the lewd rabble 
Govern’d their roaring throats, and grumbled pity: 

GREAT C ^ fUl rr C,geChCr c aSain11 this ^ knight. Shakefpearc. 

, ■T; greet, Dutch.] J ‘ 

1. Large in bulk or number. J 

wi "‘> *2 

/ .Jt e i S ,d Sodc»°r zViirf"™ a,,d 

*“r 3 % bVhi h r,:r r,r ” tivc idea - 

There were they in great feat. 3 ’ pr c 

1 his is a great paradox. 4^/ V S * 

y Ti/lotfon. 

3. Conftdcrable 
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3. Confiderable in extent or duration. 

Thou halt fpoken of thy fervants houfe for a great while to 
come. 28a. vii. ig. 

4. important; weighty. 

Many 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on them. 

For this grc.it journey. Shakefpear.e’s Henry VIII. 

And though this be a great truth, if it be impartially con- 
fidcrcd, yet it is alfo a great paradox to men of corrupt minds 
and vitious practices. Tillotfon, Sermon 6. 

5. Chief; principal. 

Hear the king’s pleafure, cardinal, who commands you 
To render up thegrwrt feal prefently. Sbakcf. Henry V III. 

6. Of high rank; of large power. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s eafe, 

Whilft they behold a greater than themfelves. Sh. Jul. Cecf 
Of all the great, how few 

Are juft to heaven, and to their promife true! Pope's Odyff. 

Misfortune made the throne her feat. 

And none could be unhappy but the great. Route. 

Defpife the farce of Hate, 

The fober follies of the wife and great. Pope. 

7. Illuftrious; eminent. 

O Lord, thou art great, and thy name is great in might. 

Jer. x. 6. 

8. Grand of afpe£t; of elevated mien. 

Such Dido was; with fuch becoming ftate, 

Amidft the crowd, fhe walks ferenely great. Dryd. Virgil. 
q. Noble; magnanimous. 

In her every thing was goodly and ftately; yet fo, that it 
might feem that great mindednefs was but Hie ancient-bearer 
to the humblenefs. Sidney, 

id Swelling; proud. 

Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be won with 
words, nor the defendants to be difeouraged with great looks; 
wherefore he begun to batter the walls. Knolles. 

1 1. Familiar; much acquainted. A low word. 

Thofe that would not cenfure, or fpeak ill of a man imme¬ 
diately, will talk more boldly of thofe that are great with 
them, and thereby wound their honour. Bacon, EJfay 49. 

12. Pregnant; teeming. 

Their bellies great 

With fwelling vanity, bring forth deceit. Sandys. 

This fly, for moft he ftings in heat of day, 

From cattle great with young keep thou away. May's V.irg. 

13. It is added in every ftep of afeending or defeending confan- 
guinity: as great grandfon is thefon of my grandfon. 

I dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our language, that 
our great-great-great grandfires tongue came out of Perfia. 

Camden's Remains. 

What we call great-great grandfather they called fortha- 
f a( ] er Camden's Remainder. 

Their holiday-cloaths go from father to fon, and are feldom 
worn out ’till the fecond or third generation ; fo that’tis com¬ 
mon enough to fee a countryman in die doublet and breeches 
of his great grandfather. Addifon. 

14. Hard ; difficult; grievous. A proverbial expreffion. 

It is no great matter to live lovingly with good natured and 
meek perfons. Taylor s Devotion. 

Great, n.f. [from the adjeftive.] 

1. The whole ; the grofs; the whole in a lump. 

To let out thy harveft by great or by day, 

Let this by experience lead thee the way : 

By great will deceive thee with ling’ring it out. 

By day will difpatch. Tufler’s Husbandry for Augujl. 

It were behoveful, for the ftrength of the navy, that no 
fhips fhould be builded by the great ; for by daily experience 
they are found to be weak and imperfect. Raleigh's Efays. 
He did at length fo many (lain forget, 

And loft the tale, and took them by the great. Dryden. 
Carpenters, for uniformity, generally make them fo, unlefs 
they build an houfe by the great, and are agreed for the funt 
of money. Mvcuts Mech - Exc f 

I fet afide one day in a week for lovers, and interpret by the 
great for any gentlewoman who is turned of fixty. Addijou. 
Gre'atbellied. ad), [great and belly.] Pregnant; teeming. 
Greatbellied women. 

That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would fhake the prefs. 

And make’em reel from before ’em. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
A greatbellied woman, walking through the citv in the day¬ 
time,“ had her child itruck out of her womb, and carried halt 
a furlong from her. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

ToGre'aten- v.a. [from great.] To aggrandize; to en¬ 
large; to magnify. A word little ufed. 

After they fought to greatest themfelves in Italy itfelf, ufing 
ft rangers for the commanders of their armies, the'I urks by 
degrees beat them out of all their goodly countries. Raleigh. 
Greathearted, adj. [ great and heart.] High fpirited; 
undeje£fed. 

The earl, as greathearted as he, declared that he neither 
cared for his friendfhip, nor feared his hatied. Clarend n. 
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Gre'atly. adj. [from great.] 
x. In a great degree. 

Thy furrow T will greatly multiply. Milton 

2. Nobly; illuftrioufly. 

Yet London, emprefs of the northern clime, 

By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Dryd. Ann. Mir 

3. Magnanimoufly; generoufly; bravely. 

Where are thefe bold intrepid fonsof war, 

That greatly turn their backs upon the foe. 

And to their general fend a brave defiance? Addifons Cch 
Gre'atness. n.f. [from great.] 

1. Largenefs of quantity or number. 

2 . Comparative quantity. 

We can have no pofitivc idea of any fpace or duration ’ 
which is not made up of and commenfurate ro repeated num¬ 
bers of feet or yards, or days or years, and whereby we 
judge of the greatnefs of thefe fort of quantities. Lode, 
All abfent good does not, according to the greatnefs it has, 
or is acknowledged ip have, caufe pain equal to that greatm/. 
as all pain caufes delire equal to itfelf; becaufe the abfence of 
good is not always a pain, as the prefence of pain is. Lode. 

3. High degree of any quality. 

Zeal, in duties, fliould be proportioned to the greatnefs of 
the reward, and the certainty. Rogers, Sermon 13. 

4. High place; dignity; power; influence; empire. 

Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatnefs. Shakcfpcan. 
So many 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Sbakefp. Madetb. 

I beg your greatnefs not to give the law 
In other realms; but beaten, to withdraw. Dryden's An. 

Approaching greatnefs met him with her charms 
Of pow’r and future ftate; 

He (hook her from his arms. Dryden. 

Themiftocles raifed the Athenians to their greatnefs atjfca, 
which he thought to be the true and conftant intcreft of that 
commonwealth. Swijt. 

5. Swelling pride; afle&ed ftate. 

My lord would have you know, that it is not of pride or 
greatnefs that he cometh not aboard your fhips. heat. 

6. Merit; magnanimity; noblenefs of mind. 

Greatnefs of miiul and noblenefs their feat 
Build in her lovelieft. Mi’tsn, 

7. Grandeur; ftate; magnificence. 

Greatnefs with Timon dwells in fuch a draught, 

As brings all Brobdignag before your though t. Ptpt. 

Greave. n.f. [ jp.acp, Saxon.] A grove. Spenfer. 
Greaves, n.f. [from graves, French.] Armour for the legs; 
a fort of boots. It wants the fmgular number. 

He had greaves of brafs upon his legs. 1 Sa. xvii. 6. 

A fhield make for him, and a helm, fair greaves, and curets 
fuch 

As may renown thy workmanfliip, and honour him as much. 

Chapman's 1 / ads, b. xviiu 
Gre'cism. n.f. [gnacifmus, Latin.] An idiom of the Greek 
language. 

Gree. n.f. [gre, French, probably from gratia.] Goodwill; 
favour; good graces. 

And falling her before on lowly knee. 

To her makes prefent of his fervicc feen, 

Which fhe accepts with thanks and goodly gree. Fa Quit*. 
Greece, n.f. [corrupted from degrees.] A flight of fleps. 
Ev’ry grecce of fortune 

Is fmother’d by that below. Shaiejpeort. 

After the proceffion, the king himfelf remaining Rated in 
the quire, the lord archbifhop, upon the greece of the quirti 
made a long oration. Bacon's Hemy \ »• 

Gke'edily. adj. [from greedy.] Eagerly; ravenoufly ; vora- 
cioufly; with keen appetite or defirc. 

Greedily fhe engorg’d without reftraint. Milt. Par.LsJt. 
He fwallow’d it as greedily 

As parched earth drinks rain. Denham's Sophy. 

Ev'n deadly plants, and herbs of pois’nc.us juice. 

Wild hunger fecks; and to prolong our breath. 

We greedily devour our certain death. Dryd. Indian Enp 
Gp.e'ediness. n.f. [from greedy.] Ravcnoulnefs; voracity, 
hunger; eagernefs of appetite or defire. 

Fox in Health, wolf in greedinefs. Shaktf. King Leer. 

Thither with all greedinefs of affeflion are they gone, an 
there they intend to fup. Skakefpeare's It inter s set. 

If thou wert the wolf, thy greedinefs would afflitft thee. 

Skakefpeare's Tint* oj At^ 

I with the fame greedinefs did feek. 

As water when I third; to fwallow Greek. 

GRF/i DY. adj. [jarbij, Sax. graadig, Dan. gretig, Duteh.J 
1. Ravenous; voracious; hungry. . .. 

As a lion that is greedy of his prey. PJ- ‘ ’ 

Be not unfatiablc in any dainty thing, nor tcogreedyjpp 
meats. ’ Eccluf. xxxv.i-^ 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterer-, and "“a 
him food. KingCbeM- 

2. 
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Eager; vehemently defirous. It is now commonly taken in 

an ill fenfe. . , . , c 

Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 

Their caufe of death, fwift to the fire fhe ran. 

The ways of every one that is greedy of gain. 

Stern look’d the fiend, as rruftratc of his will, 

Not half fuffic’d, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 

While the reaper fills his greedy hands. 

And binds the golden fhcaves in brittle bands. Dryd. Virg. 

GREEN, adj [grun, German; green, Dutch ] 

, Havimr a colour formed commonly by compounding blue and 
’ vellow • of the colour of the leaves of trees or herbs. 1 he 
green colour is faid to be moft favourable to the fight. 

° The general colour of plants is green, which is a colour that 
no flower is of: there is a grecnifh primrofe, but it is pale, 
and fcarce a green. s Natural Heftory. 

Groves for ever green. rapt. 

2 P.ile; fickly: from whence we call the mauls difeafe the 
* green licknefs, or chlorofts. Like it is Sappho's yfoscoT^r, voice*. 

Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dreft yourfelf? Hath it flept fince? 

And wakes it now to look fo green and pale 
At what it did fo freely r Shakcfpeare's Macbeth. 

There’s never any of thefe demure boys come to any proof: 
they fall into a kind of male green fickncfs. Shak. Henry IV. 

’Till the green fickncfs and love’s force betray’d 
To death’s remorfelefs arms th’ unhappy maid. Garths 

3. Flourifhing; frefli; undecaycd: from trees in Spring. 

4. New; frefh : as, a green wound. 

The door is open, fir; there lies your way : 

You may be jogging while your boots are green. Shakefp. 

Griefs are green ; 

And all thy friends, which thou muft make thy friends. 
Have but their ftings and teeth newly ta’en out. Sh. H. IV. 

In a vault. 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth. 

Lies feftcring in his blood. Shakef. Romeo and'Juliet. 

A man that ftudieth revenge keeps his own wounds green, 
which otherwife would heal and do well. Bacon, EJfay 4. 

3. Not dry. 

If a fpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling even 
where the wood wa s green, and farthefi off irom any inclina¬ 
tion unto furious attempts; muft not the peril thereof be 
greater in men, whofe minds are of themfelves as dry fewel; 
apt beforehand unto tumults ? Hooker, Dedication. 

Of fragility the caufe is an impotency to be extended, and 
therefore ftone is more fragil than metal, and fo dry wood is 
morefragil than green. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

If you but confidcr a piece of green wood burning in a 
chimney, you will readily difeern, in the difbanded parts of it, 
the four elements. Boyle. 

The green do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, fo heated, 
give fire to the green. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

6. Notroafted; half raw. 

Under this head we may rank thofe words which fignify 
different ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable far-fetched ana¬ 
logy, or diftant rcfemblancc, that fancy has introduced be¬ 
tween one thing and another; as when we fay the meat is 
green, when it is half roafted. Watts's Logick. 

7. Unripe; immature; young; becaufe fruits are green before 
they arc ripe. 

My fallad days, 

When I was green in judgment, cold in Wood ! 

O charming youth, in the firft op’ning page; 

So many graces in fo green an age. 

You’ll find a difference 
Between the promife of his greener days. 

And thefe he mafters now. Shakefp. Henry V. 

If you would fat green geefe, fhut them up when they are 
about a month old. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Stubblc-geefe at Michaelmas are feen 
Upon the fpit, next May produces green. King's Cookery. 

Green, n.f. 

1. The green colour; green colour of different (hades. 

Her mother hath intended. 

That, quaint in green, (he (hall be loofc enrob’d. Shakefp. 

But with your prefence cheer’d, they ccafc to mourn ; 
And walks wear frefher i fr«« at your return. Dryden. 
Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam, appears of the fame 
red colour as in daylight; and if at the lens you intercept the 
green making and blue making rays, its rednefs will become 
more full and lively. Newton's Opt. 

Let us but confider the two colours of yellow and blue: if 
they are mingled together in any confidcrable proportion, thev 

For tlvis down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march thefe greens before your town. 

_ ®’ er c ' 1e fmooth enamell’d green, 

Where no print of ftep hath been, 
follow me as I fing. 


Shakefp. 

Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 


The young ^Emilia, fairer to be feen 
Than the fair lilly on the flow’ry green. Dryden's Fable*. 

3. Leaves; branches ; wreaths. 

With greens and flow’rs lecruit their empty hives. 

And feek frefh forage to fuflaln their lives. Dryden's Virg: 

Ev’ry brow with chearful green is crown'd ; 

The feafts are doubled, and the bowls go round. Dryden. 

The fragrant greens I feek, my brow’s to bind. Dryden. 

To Green, v.a. [from the noun.] To make green. A low 
word. 

Great Spring before 

Green'd all the year; and fruits and bloffoms blufh’d 
In focial fwcetnefs on the felf-fame bough. Thomf. Spring. 

Gre'enbroom. n.f. [ cytijo yenijla, Latin.] 

It hath papilionaceous flowers, w hich are fucceedcd by com- 
prefled pods, in w'hich are contained many kidney- fnaped 
feeds: the branches of the trees are flexible, and have fome- 
times fingle, and other times three leaves joined together, '1 his 
fhrub grows wild upon barren dry heaths. Miller. 

Gre'encloth. n.f. A board or court of juftice held in the 
counting-houfe of the king’s houfhold, for the taking cogni¬ 
zance of all matters of government and juftice *.v ithin the 
king’s court-royal; and for corrc&ing all the fervants chat 
(hall offend. Did. 

For the greenclotb law, take it in the largeft fenfe, T have no 
opinion of it. Bacon's Advice to VilHers. 

Gre'eneyeb. adj. [ green and eye.] Having eyes coloured 
with green. 

Doubtful thoughts, and rafh-cmbrac’d dcfpair. 

And fhudd’ring fear, and greeneyd jealoufy. Shakefpeare. 

Gre'enfinch. n.f. A kind of bird. 

The chaffinch, greenfinch, dormoufe, and other fmall birds, 
are injurious to fome fruits. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Gree'nfish. n.f. A kind of fifh. Ainfworth. 

Gre'engage. n.f. A fpecies of Plum, which fee. 

Gre'enhouse. n.f [green and houfe.] A houfe in which 
tender plants arc lhcltcred from the weather. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, which you may 
know by the freezing of a moillencd doth fet in your green- 
houfe , kindle fome charcoal. Evelyn' Kalendar. 

Sometimes our road led us into feveral hollow apartments 
among the rocks and mountains, that look like fo many na¬ 
tural greenhoufes, as being always (haded with a great variety 
of trees and liirubs that never lofe their verdure. Addifn. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 
orangery or artificial greenhoufe. Spell at or, N J . 477. 

Greenish, adj. [from green.] Somewhat green ; tending to 
green. 


Of this order the green of all vegetables feems to be, partly 
by reafon of the intenfenefs of their colours, and partly be¬ 
caufe, when they wither, fome of them turn to a grecnijh 

„ y c ! low - Neu ton's Opt. 

Greenly, adj. [from green.] 

1. W ith a greenifh colour. 

2. Newly; frefhly. 

3. Immaiurely. 

4. Wanly; timidly. 

Late, I cannot look greenly, nor gafp out my eloquence ; 
nor have I cunning in proteftation. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

GRk'enness. n.f. [from green,] 

1. I he quality of being green; viridity; viridnefs. 

About it grew fuch fort of trees,' as either excellency of 
fruit, ftate]inefs of growth, continual greennej , or poetical 
fancies have made at any time famous. Sid’ ey, b. i. 

In a meadow, though the meer grafs and greennej) delight^ 
yet the variety of flowers doth heighten and beautify. B. 'fobof. 

My reafon, which difeourfes on what it finds in mv phan- 
tnfy, can confider greennefs by itfelf, or mellownefs, or fwcct- 
, ’ or coldnefs, fingly and alone by itfelf. Digby on Bodies: 

2. immaturity; unripenefs. 

™ s prince, while yet the errors in his nature were ex- 
cufed by the greennefs of his youth, which took all the fault 
upon iifdf, loved a private man's wife. Sidney, b ii 

3. trcflinefs; vigour. J 

lake the picture of a man in the greennefs and vivacitv of 
jus youth, and in the latter date and declenfion of his droop¬ 
ing years, and you will fcarcc know it to belong to the fame 

4* Newncrs. ^ W, 

Greensickness, n f . [green and^ fickncfs.] The difeafe of 
maids, fo called from the palenefs which it produces 

Sour emulations, and a craving appetite, efpecially of ter- 
^eelknl fuManc «, are the cafe of girls i n the 

Gre'ensward. - ' r., , ... Jrbuthnot . 

Gre'ensword. 
grows. 

This is the prettied low-born lafs that ever 

Ran on the greenjword. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

10 ^ After 


d. Inf [ green and fward: of the fame original* 
d. i with fwatb. ] The turf on which |raf S 
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After break their faft 

On greenfwtrd ground, a cool and grateful taftc. Drydcn. 

In {hallow foils all is gravel within a few inches; and 
fometimes in low ground a thin gteenfward, and floughy un¬ 
derneath ; which laft turns all into bog. Swift. 

Gre' ENweed. n.f. [ green and weed ] Dyers weed. 

Gre enwood, n.f. [green and wood.] A wood confidered as 
it appears in the Spring or Summer. It is fometimes ufed as 
one word. 

Among wild herbs under the greenwood {hade. Fairfax. 

It happen’d on a Summer’s holiday. 

That to the greenwood {hade he took his way; 

For Cymon {hunn’d the church. 

Dry den's Cymon and Iphigenia. 
To GREET, v.a. [grater, Latin; spetan, Saxon.] 

1. To addrefs at meeting 

I think if men, which in thefe places live, 

Durft look in themfelves, and themfelves retrieve. 

They would like ft rangers greet themfelves. Dome. 

I would gladly go. 

To greet my Pallas with fuch news below. Dryden's Ain. 

2. To addrefs in whatever manner. 

My noble partner 

You greet with prefent grace, and great prediction ; 

To me you fpeak not. Shak jpeare's Macbeth. 

Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 

And mark my greeting well; for what I fpeak. 

My body fhall make good. Shaiejp. are’s Richard II. 

To falute in kindnefs or refpeCt. 

My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 

—God blcfs your grace with health and happy days. Shakef 
Now the herald lark 

Left his ground neft, high towYmg to defery 

The morn’s approach, and greet her with his fong. Milton. 

Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely fon. Milton. 

The fea’s our own; and now all nations greet , 

With bending fails, each veilel of our fleet. Waller. 

Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn: 

None greets ; for none the greeting will return ; 

But in dumb furlinefs, each arm’d with care. 

His foe profeft, as brother of the war. Dryden's Fables: 

4. To congratulate. 

His lady, feeing all that channel from far, 

Approacht in hafte to greet his vidtorie. Fairy Queen, b . i. 

5. To pay compliments at a diftance. 

The king’s a-bed. 

And fent great largefs to your officers; 

This diamond he greets your wife withal. 

By the name of moft kind hoftefs. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

6. To meet, as thofe do who go to pay congratulations. Not 
much in ufe. 

Your hafte 
Is now urg’d on you. 

._We will greet the time. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy. 

Ere Greece aflembled ftem’d the tides to Troy; 

But parting then for that detefted fhore, 

Our eyes, unhappy ! never greeted more. Pope's Odyjfey. 
To Greet, v. n. To meet and falute. 

There greet in filence, as the dead are wont. 

And deep in peace. Shakefp. 

Gree'ter. n.f [ from the verb. ] He who greets. 
Gre'eting. n.f. [ from greet. ] Salutation at meeting, or 
compliments at a diftance. 

I from him 

Give you all greetings , that a king, as friend, ^ 

Can fend his brother. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Grekze. n.f. [Othcrwife written greece. See Greece, or 
Grieze, or Grice, from degrees .] A flight of fteps; a 
ftep. 

In purity of manhood Hand upright, 

And fay, this man’s a flatterer: if one be. 

So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is fmooth’d by that below: the learned pate. 

Ducks to the golden fool. Shakefpeare's Timm of Athens. 
Gre'oal. adj. [ grex, gregis, Lat ] Belonging to a flock. Difl. 
Grega'rious. adj. [ gregarius, Latin.] Going in flocks or 
herds, like Iheep or partridges. 

No birds of prey arc gregarious. Ray on the Creation. 

Grk'mial. adj. [gremium, Lat.] Pertaining to the lap. Din. 
GRENA'DE. n.f [from pomum granatum, Latin.] A lit¬ 
tle hollow globe or ball of iron, or other metal, about 
two inches and a half in diameter, whidh, being filled 
with fine powder, is fet on fire by means of a fmall fufee 
fattened to the touch-hole * as foon as it is kindled, the cafe 
flies into many {hatters, much to the damage of all that ftand 
near. Thcfe granades ferve to fire clofc and narrow paffages, 
and are often thrown with the hand among the foldicrs to dif- 
order their ranks, more efpeciaUy in thofe ports where they 
ftand thickeft; as in trenches, redoubts, and lodgments. Harr. 
Gre'nadier. n.f. [ grenadier, Fr. from grenade.] A tall foot- 
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foldier, of whom there is ohe company in every regi®^. 
fueh men being employed to throw grenades. 

Peace allays the lhepherd’s fear 
Of wearing cap of grenadier. Gay's P a R Wo l 

Grena'do. n.f. See GRENADE. J 

Yet to exprefs a Scot, to play that prize, 

Not all thofe mouth grenados can fuffice. Cleavelani 

You may as well try to quench a flaming grenado with a 
{hell of fair water, as hope to fucceed. jy gU( 

Greut. n.f. A kind of foflile body. 

A fort of tin-ore, with its greut ; that is, a congeries of 
cryftals, or fparks of fpar, of the bignefs of bayfalt, and of a 
brown Alining colour immerfed therein. Gnw's Mufaun. 

Grew. The preterite of grow. 

The pleafing talk he fails not to renew; 

Soft and more foft at ev’ry touch it grew. Dryden's Fablr. 

Grey. adj. [gris, French. More properly written gray.] 5^ 
GRAY. 

This ancient ruffian, fir, whofc life I fpar'd at fuit of his 
grey beard. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Our green youth copies what grey finners act, 

When venerable age commends the fad. Diydoi. 

Gre'yhound. n.f. [ jjujJiunb, Saxon.] A tall fleet dog"that 
chafes in fight. 

Firft may a trufty greyhound transform himfelf into 1 
tyger. Sidney, b. i. 

So on the downs we fee, near Wilton fair, 

A haft’ned hare from greedy greyhounds go. Sidney, 

Th’ impatient greyhound, flipt from far, 

Bounds o’er the glebe to catch the fearful hare. Dryden. 

Grice, n f. 

1. A little pig. Gouldman. 

2. A ftep or greeze. 

No, not a grice ; 

This a ftep to love. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Nift. 

To Gride, v. n. [gridare , Italian.] To cut; tomakewjy 
by cutting. A word elegant, but not in ufe. 


His poignant fpear he thruit with puiflant fway, 

At proud Cymodiles, whiles his fhield was wide, 

That through his thigh the mortal fteel did gride. F. Qua. 

So fore 

The griding fword, with difeontinuous wound, 

Pafs’d through him! Milton's Paradife LcJI, b. vl 

Gri'delin. adj. A colour mixed of white and red. 

The ladies drefs’d in rich fymars were feen, 

Of Florence fatten, flower’d with white and green, 

And fbr a {hade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dryden's Feb. 

Gri'diron. n.f. [ grind, Iflandick, a grate and iron.] A port¬ 
able grate on which meat is laid to be broiled upon die fire. 
He had added two bars to the gridiron. Spectator, N*. 570. 

Grief, n.f [from grieve ; griff, Welfh, probably from tin 
Englifh.] 

1. Sorrow; trouble for fomethingpaft. 

I will inftruft my forrows to be proud ; 

For grief is proud, and makes his owner ftout. Shaeefpean. 
Wringing of the hands, knocking tiie breaft, or wifhing 
one’s felf unborn, are but the ceremonies of forrow, the 
pomp and oftentation of an effeminate grief which fpeak not 
fo much the greatnefs of the mifery as the fmallnefs of the 
mind. South's Sermu 

The mother was fo affliCtcd at the lofs of a fine boy, WM 
was her only fon, that fliedicd for grief of it. Addfms Sped. 

2. Grievance; harm. [Grief, French.] 

Be factious for redrefs of all thefe griefs , 

And I will fet this foot of mine as far 

As who goes fartheft. Shakefpten. 

The king hath fent to know 
The nature of your grief i, and whereupon 
You conjure from the breaft of civil peace 
Such bold hoftility ? Shakefp. Henry IV. f. h 

3. Pain; difeafe. 

Grievance, n.f. [from grief] 

1. A ftate of uncafincfs. Out of ufe. , 

2. The caufe of uncafincfs. Ufed of fuch caufes as are 

effects of human condudh. , . 

What remedy can be found againft grievances, but to wins 
religibn into countenance, and encourage thofe who, fro 
hope of future reward, and dread of future puntflunent^ 
be moved to juftice and integrity ? .. ' 

To GRIEVE, v. a. [ grever , French ; griever, Flem.Ui; p 
vis, Latin.] To afflict; to hurt. ... n( r 

For he doth not afflidt willingly, nor grieve the chi 
men. . 1 fa 

Forty years long was I griraed with this generation. / 

It repented the Lord that he had made man on the ^ 
and it grieved him at his heart. tn ‘ j 

Griev’d at the thought, he vow’d his whole endea 
Should be to clofe thofe breaches. Rowe's Ambitious “t 

To Grieve, v. n. To be in pain for fomething p a > 
mourn; to forrow, as for the death of friends. . (0 

Do not you grieve at this; I fhall be fent for inP? r/]V. 
him : look you, he mull feem thus_t© the world. Shat, ^ 
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With equal mind what happens let us bear; 

No, joy nor grieve ,oo much for thing, 

Grie'vingly. a 'v. [from grieve.] In forrow; forrowfully. 
Grieving/y, I think, 

The peace between the French and us not values 
The coft that did conclude it. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

GRIEVOUS, adj. [gravis, Latin; or from To grieve ] 


K Afflictive; painful; hard to beborn 


To the flefti, as the apoftle himfelf granteth, all afflidliort 
is naturally grievous. Hooker, b.v. f 

Correction is grievous unto him that forfaketh the way, and 
he that hateth reproof {hall die. Prov. xv. 10. 

2. Such as caufes forrow. 

To own a great but grievous truth, though they may 
quicken and {harpen the invention, they corrupt the temper. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Expreffing a great degree of uneafinefs. 

He durft not difobey, but fent grievous complaints to the 
parliament of the ufage he was forced to fubmit to. Clarendon. 

4. Atrocious; heavy. 

It was a grievous fault. 

And grievoufly hath Csefar anfwer’d it. Shakef Jul. Cafar. 

5. Sometimes ufed adverbially in low language. 

He cannot come, my lord ; he’s grievous fick. Shakefp. 

Grie'vously. adu. [from grievous.] 

1. Painfully ; with pain. 

Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm flood. 

Red as the rofe, thence gufhed grievoufly. Fairy Queen. 

2 . With difeontent; with ill will. 

Grittus, perceiving how grievoufly the matter was taken, 
with the danger he was in, began to dpubt. Knolles. 

3. Calamitoufly; miferably. 

I fee how a number of fouls are, for want of right infor¬ 
mation in this point, oftentimes grievoufly vexed. Hooker, b. v. 

4. Vexatioufly ; to a great degree of uneafinefs. 

Houfes built in plains are apt to be grievoufly annoyed with 
mire and dirt. Ray on the Creation. 

Grie'vousness. n.f. [ from grievous.] Sorrow; pain; cala¬ 
mity. 

They fled from the fwords, from the drawn fword and from 
the bent bow, and from the grievoufnefs of war. If. xxi. 15: 

Gri'ffin. \n. f [This ftiould rather be written gryfon, or gry- 

Gri'ffon. ) phon, gryps, ygi tj/; but it is generally written 
griffon .] A fabled animal, faid to be generated between the lion 
and eagle, and to have the head and paws of the lion, and 
the wings of the eagle. 

Of all bearing among thefe winged creatures, the griffin is 
the moft ancient. Peacbam on Blazoning. 

Arifteus, a poet of Proconefus, affirmed, that near the one- 
eyed nations griffins defended the mines of gold. Brown. 

Grig, n.f [kricke. Bavarian, a little duck.] 

1. It feems originally to have fignified any thing below the 
natural fize. 

2. A fmall eel. 

3. A merry creature. [Suppofed from Greek’, greecuiusfejlivus , 
Latin.] 

Hard is her heart as flint or ftonc. 

She laughs to fee me pale; 

And merry as a grig is grown, 

And brilk as bottle-ale. Swift. 

To Grill, v.n. [grille , a grate, French.] To broil on a 
grate or gridiron. 

Grillade. n.f [ from grill. ] Any thing broiled on the 
gridiron. 

To Gri'lly. v.a. [from grill. ] This word fignifies, as it 
feems, to harrafs; to hurt: as we now fay, to roajl a man, 
for to teaze him. 

For while we wrangle here and jac, 

W’ zxt Z r, ® e * 3,1 at Temple-bar. Hudibras, p. iii, 

GRIM. adj. [jpimma, Saxon.] 

1. Having a countenance of terrour; horrible; hideous; fright¬ 
ful. a 

The innocent prey in hafte he does forfake. 

Which quit from death, yet quakes in every limb, 

With change of fear to fee the lion look fo grim. F. Queen. 

Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Their dear caufes 

Would to the bleeding and the^r/m alarm 

Excite the mortified man. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires, 

Awak’d, fhould blow them into fevenfold rage ? * Milton. 

Expert to turn the fway 
Of battle, open when and where to clofe 
The ridges of grim war. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. vi. 

He that dares to die. 

May laugh at the grim face of law and fcorn, 

1 "'cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Denham's Sophy. 

I heir fwarthy hofts would darken all our plains, 
doubling the native horrour of the war, 

And making death mote grim. Addifon’s Cato. 
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2; Ugly; ill-looking. . • 1 

Grim vifag’d war hath fmooth’d his wrinkl d front. Shat. 
Venus was like her mother; for her father is but grim. Shak. 

Gri'm a ce. n.f. [French, from grim.] 

1, A diftortion of the countenance from habit, affectation, or 
infolence. 

He had not fpar’d to fhewhis piques, 

Againft th’ haranguer’s politicks, 

With fmart remarks of leering faces; 

And annotations of grimaces! Hudibras, p. nl. 

The favourable opinion and good word of men comes often¬ 
times at a very eafy rate; and by a few demure looks and af- 
fedted whims, fet off with fume odd devotional poftures and 
grimaces, and fuch other little arts of diffimulation, cunning 
men will do wonders. South’s Sermons. 

The buffoon ape, with grimaces and gambols, carried it 
from the whole field. L'Ejlrange, Fable 1 16. 

The French nation is addidted to grimace. Spectator. 

2. Air of affedtacion. 

Vice in a vizard, to avoid grimace. 

Allows all freedom, but to fee the face. Granvile. 

Grima'lkin. n.f. [gris, French, grey, and malkin, or little 
Moll. J 

1. Grey little woman; the name of an old cat. 

So, poets fing. 

Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn 
An everlafting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap. 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtleft mice 

Sure ruin. Phillips. 

Grime, n.f [from grim.'] Dirt deeply infinuated; fullying 
blacknefs not ealiiy cleanfed. 

Swart, like my ftioe, but her face nothing fo clean kept; 
for why? {he fweats : a man may go over {hoes in the grime 
of it. S akef .care's Comedy of Errours. 

Collow is the word by which they denote black grime of 
burnt coals or wood. Woodward on ‘ offffls. 

To Grime, v.a. [from the noun.] To dirt; to fully deeply. 

My face I’ll grime with filth. 

Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. Shakefpeare. 

Gri'mly. adu. [from grim.] 

1. Horribly; hideoufly; terribly. 

We’ve landed in ill time: the fkies look grimly. 

And threaten prefent bluffers, Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tali. 

So Pluto, feiz’d of Proferpine, convey’d 
To hell’s tremendous gloom th’ affrighted maid ; 

There grimly fmil’d, pleas’d with the beauteous prize, 

Nor envy’d Jove his funfhine and his Ikies. Addifotss Cato. 

2. Sourly; fullenly. 

The augurs 

Say they know not; they cannot tell; look grimly. 

And dare not fpeak their knowledge. Shakef Ant. andCleop. 

Gri'mness. n.f [ from grim. ] Horror; frightfulncfs of 
vifage. 

To GRIN. v. n [ jpennian, Saxon; grinnen, grinden, Dutch, 
undoubtedly of the fame origin with To grind, as we now fay 
to gi ind the teeth ; grincer, French. J 

1. To fet the teeth together and withdraw the lips. 

Small curs are not regarded when they grin ; 

But gteat men tremble when the lion roars. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Death, death ! oh, amiable, lovely death ! 

Come grin on me, and I will think thou fmil’ft. Shakefp. 

What valour were it, when a cur doth^r/H, 

For one to truft his hand between his teeth, 

When he might fpurn him with his foot away ? Shakefp. 
It was no unpleafant entertainment to me to fee the various 
methods with which they have attacked me; fume with pite¬ 
ous moans and outcries, others grinning , and only {hewing 
their teeth. Stii.ingffeet. 

A lion’s hide he wears ; 

About his {houlders hangs the fhaggy {kin ; 

The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryden's /En. 

They neither could defend, nor can putfue; 

But grinn'd their teeth, and caft a hclplefs view. Drydcn. 

Madnefs, we fancy, gave an ili-tim’d birth 
Tp griming laughter and to frantick mirth. Prior. 

2. To fix the teeth as in anguifh. 

I like not fuch grinning honour as fir Walter hath j give me 
life, which if I can fave, fo; if nor, honour comes unlook’d 
for, and there s an end. Shakef Henry IV. p. ]. 

Grin n.f. [from the verb.] The a& of doling the teeth 
and {hewing them. 

He laughs at him : in’s face too. 

“~0 you miftakc him ; ’twas an humble grin , 

The fawning joy of courtiers and of dogs. Dry den 

The mufcles were fo drawn together on each fide of his 
face, that he {hewed wenty teeth at a grin. Addifon’s Speitat. 

Deifts are effectually beaten in all their combats at the wea¬ 
pons of men, that is, reafon and argument; and they would 
now attack our religion with the talents of a vile animal, that 
is, grin and grimace. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Grin. n.f. [ jpyn, j^ene, Saxon.] A fnare; a trap. 

Like 
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Like a birdc that hafteth to his gryn. 

Not knowinge the pcrile. Chaucer. 

The grin (hall take him by the heel, and the robber lhall 
prevail againft him. Job xviii. 9. 

To GRIND, v. a. prctcr. I ground-, part, pa S. ground. [ gun- 
ban, jespunben, ground, Saxon.] 

1. To reduce any thing 10 powder by fridlion; to comminute by 
attrition. 

And whofoever {hall fall on this {tone, lhall be broken ; but 
on whomfoever it lhall fall, it will grind him to powder. Mat. 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat, mud needs tarry 
the grinding. Shakefpeare's Froilus and Licjjida. 

What relation or affinity is there between a minute body 
and cogitation, any more than the greateft ? Is a final) drop of 
rain any wifer than the ocean ? Or do w tgrind inanimate corn 
into living and rational meal ? Bentley s Sermons. 

2 . To lharpen or fmooth by rubbing on fomething hard. 

Meeting with time, flack thing, faid I, 

Thy fithe is dull; whet it, for lhame: 

No marvel, fir, he did reply. 

If it at length deferve fome blame; 

But where one man would have me grind it. 

Twenty for one too lharp do find it. Herbert. 

Againft a flump his tulk the monger grinds. 

And in the lharpen’d edge new vigour finds. Dryd. Fables: 
That the ftomach in animals grinds the fubftances which it 
receives, is evident from the diffedticn of animals, which have 
fwallowed metals, which have been found polilhed on the fide 
next the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. To rub one againft another. 

So up he let him rife ; who with grim look. 

And count’nance Hern, upftanding, ’gan to grind . 

His grated teeth for great aifdain. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Harlh founds, as of a faw when it is lharpened, zndgrind- 
ing of one ftone againft another, make a fliivering or horror 
in the body, and let the teeth on edge. Bacon's Mat. Hijiory. 

4. To harrafs; to opprefs. 

Some merchants and tradefmen, under colour of furr.ilhing 
the colony with necclfaries, may not grind them fo as lhall 
always keep them in poverty. Bacon's Advice to Fitters. 

Another way the Spaniards have taken to grind the Neapo¬ 
litans, and yet to take off the odium from themfelves. Addif. 
To Grind, v. n. To perform the adt of grinding; to move 
a mill. 

Fetter’d they fend thee 
Into the common prifon, there to grind 
Among the Haves and affes. Milton's Agonijlcs. 

2. To be moved as in the adl of grinding. 

Shrinking finews ftart, 

And fmeary foam works o’er my grinding ]z.Vis. 

Gri'nder. n.f [from grind.] 

1. One that grinds; one that works in a mill. 

2. The inftruinent of grinding. 

His heart a (olid rock, to fear unknown. 

And harder than the grinder’s nether ftone. 

Now exhort 

Thy hinds to exercife the pointed ftcel 
On the hard rock, and give a wheeiy form 
To the expedted grinder. 

3. [Djunb-roSap] The back teeth; the double teeth 

The teeth arc in men of three kinds: lharp, as the fore¬ 
teeth ; broad, as the back-teeth, which we call the molar- 
teeth, or grinders-, and pointed teeth, or canine, which are 
between both. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

He the raging lionefs confounds. 

The roaring lion with his javelin wounds; 

Scatters their whelps, their grinders breaks; fo they 
With the old hunter ftarve for want of prey. Sandys. 
The jaw-teeth or grinders, in Latin molares, are made flat 
and broad a-top, and withal fomewhat uneven and rugged, 
that, by their knobs and little cavities, they may the better 
retain, grind and commix the aliments. Ray on the Creation. 

Nature is at a great deal of labour to tranfmute vegetable 
into animal fubftances; therefore herb-eating animals, which 
don’t ruminate, have ftrong grinders, and chew much. Arbulb. 

4. The teeth, in irony or contempt. 

One, who at light of fupper, open d wide 
His jaws before, and whetted grinders try’d. Dryd. Juven. 
Both he brought; 

He mouth’d them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryden. 
Gri'ndlestone. \ n.f. [from grind and jlone ] The ftone 

Gri'ndstone. J on which edged inftruments are lharpened. 

Such a light and metall’d dance 
Saw you never yet in France; 

And by the lead-men, for the nonce, 

That turn round like grindlcjlones. 

Which they dig out fro’ the dells. 

For their bairns bread, wives and fells. Ben. johnjon. 
Literature is the grind/lone to lharpen the coulters, and to 
whet their natural faculties. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet feldom file 
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them; but grind them on a grindfl-.ne ’till bright. 

Gri'nner. n.f. [from grin ] He that grins. 

The frightful’!! grimier 
Be the winner. Add fan's Spectator , N®. 173 

Gri'nningly. adv. [from grin.] With a grinning laugh 7 
Grip. n.f. A fmall ditch. Ainfvmd, 

To GRIPE, v.a. [greipan, Gothick; jyupan, Saxon: unite* 
Dutch; griff, Scottilh.] * JP ' 

1. To hold with the fingers clofed ; to grafp; to prefs with the 
fingers. 

He that fpeaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift, 

Whilft he that hears makes fearful action 

With wrinkl’d brows. Shakefpeare's King John. 

He feiz’d the Ihining bough with griping hold. 

And rent away with cafe the ling’ring gold. Drydcn's £n, 

2 . [Gripper, French.] To catch eagerly ; to feize. 

A wond’rous way it for this lady wrought, 

From lion’s claws to pluck the griped prey. Fairy £{ueau 
You took occafron to be quickly woo’d 
To gripe the gen’ral fway into your hands. Shakef Hen. IV. 

3. Toclofe; to clutch. 

Unlucky Welfted ! thy unfeeling mafter, 

The more thou tickleft, gripes his hand the falter. Pope; 

4. To pinch; to prefs; to fqueeze. 

And firft the dame came rulhing through the wood; y 
And next the familh’d hounds that fought thair food, C 
And grip'd her flanks, and oft effay’d their jaws in blood. ) 

Dryden's Fables. 

To Gripe, v. n. To pinch the belly; to give the colick. 

Thus full of counfel to the den Ihc went, 

Grip'd all the way, and longing for a vent. Dryden^ 

Many people would, with reafon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thofe dilhes which are a feaft to others. Lode. 

Manna, by the bulk, figure, texture and motion of its 
parts, has a power to produce the fenfations of ficknefs, and 
fometimes of acute pains or gripings in us. Licit. 

Gripe, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Grafp; hold ; feizure of the hand or paw. 

Therefore ftill on high 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 

Threatning with greedy gripe to do him dy. Fairy Quiets. 

They put a barren feeptre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand. Shak. Macb. 
Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the flairs 
That mount the Capitol; join gripes with hands 
Made hardy with hourly fallhood as with labour. Sbaie/p, 
He gave me his hand. 

And, with a feeble gripe, fays, dear, my lord. 

Command my fervicc. Shakefpeare's Henry V, 

I fell; and with my weight the helm conftrain’d, 

Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain’d. Dryd. £n. 

2. Squeeze; preffure. 

Fir’d with this thought, at once he ftrain’d the breaft; 
’Tis true, the harden'd breaft refills the gripe. 

And the cold lips return a kifs unripe. Dryden's Fablts. 

3. Oppreffibn ; crulhing power. 

I take my caufe 

Out of thc gripes of cruel men, and give it 

To a moll noble judge, the king my mafter. Shak. H. VIII. 

4. Affliction ; pinching diftrefs. 

Adam, at the news 

Hcart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forrow Hood, 

That all his fenfes bound ! Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b.rxi 
Can’ll thou bear cold and hunger ? Can thefe limbs, 
Fram’d for the tender offices of love. 

Endure the bitter gripes of fmarting poverty ? Otway. 

5. [In the plural.] Belly-ach; colick. . 

In the jaundice the choler is wanting; and the ickrical 
have a great fournefs and gripes, with windinefs. Flojer. 

GriTer. n.f. [from gripe.] Oppreffor; ufurer; extor¬ 
tioner. 

Others pretend zeal, and yet are profeffed ufurers, 
monfters of men, and harpies. Burton on Melanc ./• 

Gri'pingiy. adv. [from griping.} With pain in the guts. 
Clyllers help, left the medicine Hop in the guts, and w°r 
gripingly. Bacon’s Natural 

Grille .n.f. A greedy fnatcher; a griping mifer. ty‘ n l tr ' 
Gri'samber. n.f Ufed by Milton for ambergrife. 

Bealls of chafe, or fowl of game. 

In pallry built, or from the fpit, cr boil’d, . 

Grifand'er (team’d. Milton s Paradife Regain a, • 1 * 

Grise. n.f [SccGreeze, as it Ihould be written.] A P> 
or fcale of fteps. 

Let me fpeak like ourfelf; and lay a fcntencc. 

Which, as a grife or ftep, may help thefe lovers ^ 

Into your favour. Sbakefpcare s 

Gri'skin. n.f. [ grifgin, roaftmeat, Jrilh.] Ihcverte ra: 

a hog broiled. .. .. 

Gri'sly. adj. [jpiylu, Sjtxon.] Dreadful; horrible; h. c ’ 
frightful; terrible. jjj 3 
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His grijly locks, long growen and unbound, _ . 

Difordered hung about his fhouldcrs round. Fairy Queen. 

Where I was wont to feek the honey bee. 

The grijly toadftool grown there might I fee. Spenfer. 

My i ri fil countenance made others fly; 

None durll come near, for fear of fudden death. Sb. H.V 1 . 

Back ftep’d thofe two fair angels, half amaz’d 
So fudden to behold the grijly king; 

Yet thus, unmov’d with fear, accoft him loon. Milt. P. L. 

For that damn’d magician, let him be girt 
With all the grijly legions that troop 
Under the footy flag of Acheron. Milton. 

The beauteous form of fight 

Is chang’d, and war appears a grijly fight. Dryden's Fables. 

In vinon thou (halt fee his grijly face. 

The king of terrors, raging in thy race. Dryd. Innocence. 

Thus the grijly fpetfre fpoke again. Dryden's Fables. 

Clofe by each other laid, they prefs'd the ground. 

Their manly bofoms pierc’d with many a grirjly wound. 

Dryden’s Fables. 

So rulhes on his foe the grijly bear. Addif n. 

Grist, n . f . [jjuj-t, Saxon.] 

1. Corn to be ground. 

Get grijl to the mill to have plenty in ftorc, 

Left miller lack water. Differs Husbandry. 

A mighty trade this lufly miller drove; 

Much grijl from Cambridge to his lot did fall, 

And all tfie corn they us’d at Scholars-hall. Miller of Trcmp. 

2. Supply; provifion. 

Matter, as wife logicians fay, 

Cannot without a form fubfifl; 

And form, fay I, as well as they. 

Mull fail, if matter brings no grijl. Swift. 

3. Grist to Milt, is profit; gain. 

The computation of degrees, in all matrimonial caufes, is 
wont to be made according to the rules of that law, becaufe 
it brings grijl to the mill. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

GRI'STLE. n.f. [gpij-tle, Saxon.] A cartilage; a part of 
the body next in hardnefs to a bone. 

No living creatures, that have Ihells very hard, as oyllers, 
crabs, loblters, and efpecially the tortoife, have no bones 
within them, but only, little grfiles. Bacon s Nat. Hijiory. 

Left the afperity or hardnefs of thefe cartilages fhould hurt 
the oefophagus or gullet, which is tender and of a Ikinriy fub- 
ftance, or hinder the fwallowing of our meat, therefore thefe 
annulary grijlles are not made round, or intire circles; but 
where the gullet touches the windpipe, there, to fill up the 
circle, is only a fofc membrane, which may eafily give way to 
the dilatation of the gullet. Ray on the Creation. 

Gri'stly. adj. [from gri/llc] Cartilaginous; madeofgriftle. 
At lad they fpit out pieces of their lungs; it may be fmall 
grijlly bits, that are eaten off from the lung-pipes. Harvey. 

She has made the back-bone of feveral vertebrae, as being 
more fit to bend, more tough, and lefs in danger of breaking, 
than it they were all one intire bone without thefe grijfly 
junctures. More’s Antidote againji Atheifm. 

Fins are made of grijlly fpokes, or rays connected by 
membranes; fo that they may be contradled or extended like 
womens fans. Ray on the Creation. 

They have a louder and ftronger note than other birds of 
the fame bignefs, which have only a grijlly windpipe. Grew. 

Each pipe, diftinguifti’d by its grijlly rings, 

cherifll life aerial P a ^ urc brings. Elackmore's Creation. 

GRIT. n.f. [gpyrea, gpeor, Saxon.] 

1. The coarfe part of meal. 

2. Oats hulked, or coarfely ground. 

3. Sand; rough hard particles. 

Silefian bole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, yet with¬ 
out the leaft particle of grit, feels as fmooth as Caftilc foap. 

Grew's Mufacum. 

The fturdy pear-tree here 
Will rife luxuriant, and with toughed root 
Pierce the obftrufling grit and reffivc marie. Phillips, 

4. Gr/rr are foffils found in minute maffes, forming together a 
kind of powder; the feveral particles of which are ofno de¬ 
terminate lhape, but feem the rudely broken fragments of 
larger maffes; not to be diffolved or difunited by water but 
retaining their figure, and not cohering into a mafs. Thev 

oL°f t e ’/ n ^ in u manyfpedeS ferraentin E witfi acids, and 
often fouled with heterogene matters. One fort is a fine, dull 

looking, grev grit, which, if wetted with falt-watcr into 
paRe, r dr i esa,moft immediately, and coalcfccs into 
hard llony mafs fuch as is not eafily afterwards difunited by 

n J. hlS 13 he H V ‘f.P uteo,anus of the ancients, mixed 
in FraL^andR 1 f ltS ln .. buildin S s funk ‘"to the fea; and 

der the n “ d ™ “ , S red,e T nt their harder plaifters, un- 
er the name of pozzolane. It is common on the Tides of 

. Anot L her fpecies ’ which 

ufed in foldi?’ " t n of thc an cicnts, which they 

the p^oofe 'f r^r ’ ,0ng , fU c PP ° fed a loft * Serves 
purpofe of foldcnng metals better than borax, and may be 
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had for carriage from the fnores of New England. The 
fcrriigincotis black glittering^'//, is thc black Ihining fand em¬ 
ployed to throw over writing, found on the Ihores of Italy. 
What is commonly ufed in Lorfdon is from Genoa. The 
coarfe, glittering, brownifti black is nearly of the fame nature, 
but inferior, in all refpects. Hill on FoJJils. 

Gri'ttiness. n.f [from gritty.] Sandinefs; the quality of 
abounding in grit. 

In fullers-carth he could find no fand by thc microfcope; nor 
any grittinefs. Alert tners Husbandry. 

Gri'tty. adj. [from£r//.J Full of hard particles; confifling 
of grit. 

I could not difeern the unevennefs of the furface of the 
powder, nor the little lhadows let fall from the^i.V/y particles 
thereof. Newton's Opti 

Gri'zelin. adj. [More properly gridelin. See Grideun.J 
The Burgundy, which is zgrisu.in 0f pale red, of all others; 
is fureft to ripen in our climate. Temple, 

GRFZZLE. n.f. [fromgris, gray; grift: lie, French.] A mix¬ 
ture of white and black ; gray. 

O thou diflemblingcub! what wilt thou be, 

When time hath fovv’d a grizzle on thv lace ? Shaiefpeare. 
Gri'zzled. adj. [from grizzle.] Interfperfed with gray. 

To the boy Csefar, fend this grizzled head. Shakfpeare. 
His beard was grizzled: no. 

—It was as I have feen it in his life. Shakefp. Hamltt, 

His hair juft grizzled. 

As in a green old age. Dfyden and Lee's Oedipus. 

Thofe grizzled locks; which nature did provide 
In plenteous growth, their affes cars to hide. Dryd. Jsrvetti 
Gri'zzly .adj. [fromgris, gray, French.] Somewhat gray. 
Living creatures generally do change their hair witli age; 
turning to be gray and white; as is feen in men, though fome 
earlier, fome later; in horfes that are dappled, and turn white; 
and in old fquirrcls, that turn grizzly. Bacon’s Nat. Hijiory. 
To GROAN, v.n. [jpanan, Saxon; grown, Dutch.] To 
breathe with a hoarfe noife, as in pain or agony. 

Many an heir 

Of thefe fair edifices, for my wars. 

Have 1 heard groan and drop. ShaktfpearJs Cctiolanus. 
Men groan from out of the city, and die foul of the 
wounded crieth out. " Job. xxiv. 12. 

Repenting and groaning for anguilh of fpirit. JVifd. v. 3* 
So lhall thc world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning. Mills ns Paradife Lojl. 

Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpofitions of 
humanity, as for one man to fee another fo much himfclf as 
to figh his griefs and groan his pains. South. 

(Jn the blazing pile his parent lay, 

Or a lov’d brother groan'd his life away. " Pope's Odrfey. 
Groan, n.f [from the verb.] " M 

1. Breath expired withneife and difficulty. 

Alas poor country. 

Where fighs and groans, and fliricks that rend the air. 

Arc made, not mark’d ! Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I led to flaughtcr, and to flaughtcr leave; 

And ev’n from hence their dying groans receive. Dryden 

2. Any hoarfe dead found. 

Such Ihects of fire, fuch burfls of horrid thunder. 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Groanfui.. adj. [grain and full.] Sad; agonizing 
Adown he keft it with fo puiffant wreit, S 
That back again it did aloft rebound. 

And gave againft His mother earth a groanful found. F 'u. 
Groat, n.f. [groot, Dutch ; groffo, Italian.] 

1. A piece valued at four pence. 

2. A proverbial name for a fmall fum. 

My mother was wont 

To call them woollen vaffals, things created 

To buy and fell with groats. Shakefpeare's Corlolanut. 

I dare lay a gi\at, 

A tertian ague is at leaft your lot. Dryden's Fables. 

Imagine a perfon of quality prevailed on to marry a wo- 
tune mUCh hlS lnferi0r> atld without a & roat to her for- 

tjRO'CER 3 » ? a f S T?- t ¥ ve ,f t hulIs taken ofFl Jttfwlnh. 

GKUCLR. n.f. [This Ihould be written groffer, from sroPs. a 
large quantity; a grocer originally being one who dealt by 
a% wl,ich tWr 

who *“»• and ** 

But ftill the offspring of your brain lhall prove* * 

I he grocer s care, and brave the rage of Tovc r„> tU 

GrocL wLXh “ 

f .yH% tr i 00pS> being n0W in a cnuntr y where they were no! 

» “ w,h t us a 

, 0 ^ Clarendon, />.;viit. 
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Gro'geram. } n. f. [gros grain, French; groffogranus, low 
Gro'cram. > Latin. Ainfworth .] Stuff woven with large 
Gro'gran. j woof and a rough pile. 

Certes they’re neatly cloth’d : I of this mind am, 

Your only wearing is your grcgeram. Donne. 

Natolia affords great Itorc ofchamelots and grograms. Sandys. 
Sohic men will fay this habit of John’s was neither of 
camel’s flein nor any coarfe texture of its hair, but rather fome 
finer weave of camelot, grogram , or the like. Frown's Vul. Err. 

The natural fwcctncfs and innocence of her behaviour 
{hot me through and through, and did more execution upon 
me in grogram than the greateft beauty in town had ever done 
in brocade. Addifon s Spedator. 

Plain goody would no longer down; 

’Twas madam in her gregr m gown. Swift. 

Groin, n.f. [Of uncertain derivation.] The part next the 
thigh. 

The fatal dart arrives. 

And through the border..! his buckler drives; 

Pafs’d through and pierc’d his groin ; the deadly wound 
Caft from his chariot, roll’d him on the ground. Dryden. 
Gro'mwell. n.f. [ litbofpermum, Latin.] Gromill or gray- 
mill. A plant. 

The cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, cut into five 
long narrow fegments: the flower, which is, for the moft part, 
fmall, confifts of one leaf, is funnel-fhaped, and open at the 
top : the pointal is incompafled by four embryo’s, which be¬ 
come fo many roundifti hard policed feeds. Miller. 

Groom, n.f [grom, Dutch.] 

1. A boy ; a waiter ; a fervant. 

Theh Called fix a groom, that forth him led 
Into a goodly lodge. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

From Egypt’s king ambafiadours they come; 

Them many a fquirc attends, and many a groom. Fairfax. 

Think then, my foui 1 that death is but a groom 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. Donne. 

In the time of Edward VI. lived bternhold, whom king 
Henry his father, a little before, had made groom of his cham¬ 
ber, for turning of certain of David’s pfalms into verfe. 

Pcacbam on Poetry. 

Would’ft thou be touch’d 

By the prefuming hands of faucy grooms? Dryd. Don Sebajl . 

Amid’ the fold he rages, nor the fheep 
Their {hepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can keep. Dryd. 

2. A young man, 

I prefume for to intreat this groom, 

And filly maid, from danger to redeem. Fairfax, b. li. 

3. A man newly married. 

By this the brides are wak’d, their grooms are drefs’d ; 

All Rhodes is fummon’d to the nuptial feaft. Dryden. 
Groove, n.f. [from grave.] 

1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 

He might, to avoid idlcncfs, work in a groove or mine-pit 
thereabouts, which at that time was little efteemed. Boyle. 

2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 

The fcrew-plate is a kind of fteel well tempered, with 
feveral holes in it, each lefs than other; and in thofe holes are 
threads grooved inwards, into which grooves fit the refpective 
taps that belong to them. Mo sorts Mech. Exer. 

To Groove, v.a. [from the noun.] To cut hollow. 

The plates of iron fattened at the bottom of the box pre- 
ferved the balance while it fell, and every joint of it was well 
grooved. Gulliver’s Travels. 

To GROPE. v. n. [ g-.apan, Saxon. ] To feel where one cari- 
not fee. 

My fea-gown fcarf about me, in the dark 
Grop'd I, to find out them. Sbakefpeare's Ham et. 

Wc grope for the wall like the blind, and we grope as if we 
had no eyes. If l*x. 10 * 

They meet with darknefs in the cleared light; 

And grope at noon, as if involv’d with night. Sandys. 

A boy was groping for eels, and laid his hand upon a 
fnake. ° L'EJlrange, Fable 131. 

This, no doubt, is better for men than that they {hould in 
the dark grope after knowledge; as St. Paul tells us all nations 
did after God. Locke. 

He heard us in our courfe. 

And with his out-ftretch’d arms around Kim grop'd. Addifon. 

O truth divine ! enlighten’d by thy ray, 

I grope and guefs no more, but fee my way. Arbutbnot. 
To Grope, v.a. To fearch by feeling in the dark; to feel 
without being able to fee. 

How vigilant to grope mens thoughts, and to pick out fome- 
what whereof they might complain. Hayward. 

They have left our endeavours to grope them out by twi¬ 
light, and by darknefs almoft to difeover that, whofe exiftence 
is evidenced by light. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope. Swift. 

Gro'per- n.f. [ from grope.] One that fearchcs in the dark. 
GROSS, ad), [geos, French; groffo, Italian; crafits, Latin.] 

1. Thick; bulky. 
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The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air 
Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Sbakejp. King 'i i r 

There are two grofs volumes concerning the power of 
popes. Eater cn Learning. 

2. Shameful; unfeemly. 

He ripely confidcred how grofs a thing it were for men of 
his quality, wife and grave men, to live with fucli a multi- 
tude, and to be tenants at will under them. Hooker, Prefix 
They can fay that in doctrine, in difeipline, in prayers, and 
in facramcnts, the church of Rome hath very foul and grofs 
corruptions. L: coker, b. iv, 

So far hafh the natural underftanding, even of fundry whole 
nations, been darkened, that they have not difeerned, no, not 
grofs iniquity to be fin. Hooker, b, \. 

3. Intellectually coarfe; palpable; impure; unrefined. 

To all fenfe ’tis grfs 
You love my fon: invention is afham’d, 

Againft the proclamation of thy paflion, 

Tb fay thou do’ft not. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well , 
Examples grofs as earth exhort me. Sbakejp. Ilamiet. 
Like grofs terms, 

The prince will in the pcrfeCtnefs of time 
Caft off his followers. Shakefp. Henry VI. ^.ij, 

Belial came laft, than whom a fpirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more grofs to love 
Vice for itfelf. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. i. 

Is not religion fo perfectly good in itfelf, above all, in its 
Author, that, without the grojfejl fenfuality, we cannot but 
ad fairs it. Spratt's Sermon. 

It is a grofs miftake of fome men, to think that our wanij 
only and imperfeCHons do naturally induce us to be bene¬ 
ficent. Smalridge’sSirmm. 

4. Inelegant; difproportionate in bulk. 

The fun’s oppreffive ray the rofeat bloom 
Of beauty blafting, gives the gloomy hue, 

And feature^™/}. Tbomfeh’s Sum/mr. 

5. Thick; not refined; not pure. 

It is manifeft, that when the eye ftandeth in the finer me¬ 
dium, and the objeCl is in the grojfrr, things fhew greater; 
but contrariwife, when the eye is placed in the gr'fir me¬ 
dium, and the objeCl in the finer. Bacons Natural HiJlcij. 
Of elements, 

The grojfer feeds the purer; earth the fea. 

Earth and the fea feed air. Milton’s Paradift Lof, b. v. 

Light fumes are merry, grojfer fumes are fad; 


Dam, 

Jlfiku. 


Both are the reafonablc foul run mad. Drjdlns Fabiti. 

Or fuck the mifts in grojfer air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 

6. Stupid; dull. 

If (he doth then the fubtile fenfe excel, 

How grofs are they that drown her in the blood ? 

And in clear dream and folemn vifion, 

Tell her of things that no grofs car can hear. — 
Some men give more light and knowledge by the bare Hating 
of the queftion with perfpicuity and juftnefs, than others bjr 
talking of it in grofs confufion tor whole hours together .Haiti. 

7. Coarfe; rough; oppofite to delicate. 

Fine and delicate fculptures are helped with nearnefs, and 
grfs with diftance. WottoKs Auburn. 

8. Thick; fat; bulky. 

Gross, n.f [from the adjeClive.] 

1. The main body ; the main force. 

The Belgians hop’d, that with diforder’d hafte 
The deep-cut keels upon the fands might run; 

Or, if with caution leifurely were paft, 

Their numerous grofs might charge us one by one. L >0 • 
Several cafuifts are of opinion, that, in a battle, you ou 
difeharge upon the grofs of the enemy, without levelling Y 
piece at any particular perfon. Addifon s .* 

The grofs of the people can have no other P r0 J>fr/ 
changes and revolutions than of publick blcffings. Amp • 

2. The bulk; the whole not divided into its feyeral P 21 ^’ 

Certain general inducements arc ufed to make faleabie Y 
caufein grofs. 

There w r as an opinion in grofs, that the foul 
mortal. Abbot’s Defection of the IT** 

Remember, fon. 

You are a general: other wars require you ; . , 

For fee the Saxony;/} begins to move. Dryden s K- 
Notwithftanding the decay and lofs of fuiidr)’ *** -j 
manufactures, yet, in the grfs, we {hip oft now 0 
part more of the manufactures, as alfo lead and tin, 
did twenty years paft. Child's Dfourje on ire 

3. Not individual, but a body together. . , t [, e . 

He hath ribbons of all tl colours i’ th rain > . 

come to him by the grofs. Sbakefpeare s Irtn 

I cannot inftantly raife up thegrojs rf/nui- 

Of full three thoufand ducats. Sbakef Merchant oj 
You fee the united defign of many peifons to m P. 
figure: after they have feparated thcmfclvcs in 
divifions, they rejoin one by one into a grofs. 

a.. Th« 
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4. The chief part; the main mafs. 

* Comets, out of queftion, have likewife power and effeCt 
over the grofs and mafs of things. Bacon, Effay 24. 

The articulate founds are more confufed, though the grofs 
»f the found be greater. Bacon’s Natural Hijicry. 

5. The number of twelve dozen. [Grojfe, French ] 

It is made up only of that Ample idea of an unite repeated ; 
and repetitions of this kind, joined together, make thofe dif- 
tind fimple modes of a dozen, a grofs, and a million. Locke. 

.Gro'ssly. adv. [from grofs.] 

1. Bulkily; in bulky parts; coarfely: as, this matter is grofsly 
pulverized. 

2. Without fubtilty; without art; without delicacy; without 
refinement; coarfely; palpably. 

Such kind of ceremonies as have been fo grofsly and fliame- 
fully abufed in the church of Rome, where they remain, are 
fcandalous. Hooker, b. iv. f 12. 

Treafon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils fworn to others purpofe; 

Working fo grrfsly in a natural caufe. 

That admiration did not whoop at them. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

And thine eyes 

See it fo grofsly fliown in thy behaviour, 

That in their kind they fpeak it. Sbakefpeare. 

What! are we cuckolds ere wc have deferv'd it ? 

—Speak not fo grofsly. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

What I have faid has been forced from me, by feeing a 
noble fort of poetry fo happily reftored by one man, and fo 
grofsly copied by almoft all the reft. Dryden. 

If at any time I fpeak of light and rays as coloured, or 
endued with colours, I would be underftood to fpeak not phi*- 
lofophically and properly, hut grefsly, and according to fuch 
conceptions as vulgar people, in feeing all thefe experiments, 
would be apt to frame. Newton’s Opt. 

While it is fo difficult to learn the fprings and motives of 
fome facls, it is no wonder they (hould be fo grofsly mifrepre- 
fented to the publick by curious inquifitive heads. Swift. 

Gro'ssness. n.f. [fromgrofs.] 

1. Coarfenefs; not fubtilty ; thickncfs; greatnefs of parts. 

I he purpofe is perfpicuous even as fubftancc, 

Whofe grofnefs little chara&ers fum up. Sbakefpeare. 

And 1 will purge that mortal grofnefs fo, 

That thou (halt like an airy fpirit go. Sbakefpeare. 

The caufe of the epilepfy from the ftomach is the grofnefs 
of the vapours which rife and enter into the cells of the brain. 

• , Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 966. 

Then all this earthy grofnefs quit; 

Attir’d with ftars we (hall for ever fit. 

Triumphing over death. Milton. 

bo this being the fir ft colour which vapours begin to reflea, 
nought to be the colour of the fineft and moft tranfparent 
fties, in which vapours are not arrived to that grofhefs requi- 
file to reflea other colours. Newton’s Opt. 

fior envy d wit, like Sol eclips’d, was known 
lh oppofing body’s grofnefs, not its own. Page. 

2. Inelegant fatnefs; unwieldy corpulence. 

mcn ’ thatbe over-fat and fldhy, go to fojourn abroad 
at the temperate diet of fome fober man; and fo, by little 

, Wanf’f aw&y the win* » in them. Afcham. 
3 nefs f rCfinCmenti wantof delicac y i intelleaual coarfe- 

I was three or four times in the thought they were not fai- 
ries; and yet the guiltmefs of my mind drove the grofnefs of 
« ppery into a received belief that they were fairies. Sbak 

U T may Want ’ ’ ti$ free at leaft from ^e 
grofnef of thofe faults I mentioned. Dryden 

thirl to refch^fV* ^ L" tHe mind ° f that man ’ wh ° 

Grot » f r ? f, S h ? art by wounding her cars ! Clarifa. 

’ c ' c l te * ^ rcncb > grotta, Italian.] A cave • a ca¬ 
vern for coolnefs and plcafure. * 

In the remoteft wood and lonely grot, 

r «r- 

&!z*z!5S r ' t £t‘ ^ 

r\c n .. , The chai npaign head 
Of a fteep wildernefs, whofe hairy fides 

put of nature - L°rffircris 0 4^poTtt P wS E ’ Jr* 
ui a piiRure: the perfons and aflions S lVc 'tf ‘ S 

SaTrs ofmTnTT ^ incon ^S wir^ 

blanccof S thfs man ^ ind : S roi J^e painting is thefuft refem! 
An hideous figurcof their foes they 
And ti? 6 ** n °r looks ’ nor fllades > nor colours true 1 

F f™t B Sh 00 "' I *!*• s “- 

J l grotte, T rench ; grotta, Italian.] A cavern or 
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cave made For coolnefs. It is not ufed properly of a dark hot-* 
rid cavern. 

Their carelefs chiefs to the cool grotto’s run, 

The bow’rs of kings, to (hade them from the fun. Dryden. 
This was found at the entry of the grotto in tlie Peak. 

IVcedward on Fojpls. 

Grove, n.f [from grave ] A walk covered by trees meeting 
above. 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move: 

Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 

I fay, a moving grove. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry vales; 

Thrice happy ifles ! Milton. 

She left the flow’ry field, and waving grove. Blackmore. 
Banifh’d from courts and love. 

Abandon’d truth fecks fhelter in th e grove. Granville* 
Can fierce paffions vex his breaft. 

While every gale is peace, and every grave 
Is melody ? Thom fon's Spring. 

To Gro'vel. v.n. [grufle, Iflandick, flat on the face. It may 
perhaps come by gradual corruption from groundfel.] 

«. To lie prone; to creep low on the ground. 

The ftcel-head pafiage wrought, 

And through his flioulder pierc’d ; wherewith to ground 
H 0 groveling fell, all gored in his gufhing wound. Fa. Qu. 

What fee’ft thou there ? king Henry’s diadem, 

Inchas’d with all the honours of the world [ 

If fo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face. 

Until thy head be circled with the fame. Sbakef. Hen. IV. 
Now they lie 

Groveling and proftrate on yon lake of fire. Milt. Par. Lof . 

Upon thy belly groveling thou (halt go. Milt. Par. Lof. 
Let us then conclude that all painters ought to require this 
part of excellence : not to do it, is to want courage, and net 
dare to (hew themfdves: ’tis to creep and grovel on the 
L! ? d ‘ . Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. 1 o be mean ; to be without dignity or elevation. 

I mull difdaim whate'er ho can exprefs ; 

His groveling fenfe will {how my paflion lefs Dryden. 

Several thoughts may be natural which are low and gro- 

r , onrnvTr» r „ Addijon's Sped at or. 

GROUND, n.f [jpunb, Saxon ; grondt, Danifii.J 

1. I he earth, conlidered as (olid, or as low. 

Ifrael (hall go on dry ground Through the Tea. Ex. xiv. 16, 

From the other hill 

To their fix’d ftation, all in bright array, 

The cherubim dcfcenced, on the ground 

Gliding meteorous M/>. Par. Lof. 

2. J he earth as diftinguifhed from air or water. 

I have made man and beaft upon the ground. Jer. xxvii c. 
There was dew upon all tbeground. J u d*. vi. 4.0 

It fight on him as dew falleth on the ground. 2 i'afxvii \ 2 * 

I 00 late young Turnus the delufion found 3 
Far on the fea, (till making from th e ground. Dryden’s /En. 

3. Land; country. 

The water breaks its bounds, 

And overflows the level grounds. Hudibras 

4. Region; territory. 

With thefe came they, who from the bord’ring flood 
Uf old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, haJ genera! names 
Uf Baalim and Aflnaroth. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. j. 

5• Farm ; eftatc; poffieffion. J 

Uneafy ftill within thefe narrow bounds. 

Thy next defign is on thy neighbours grounds: 

His crop invites, to full perfection grown; 

e. tl "J ° Wn r<iems thin ’ becaufe it is 'thy own. Dr\d 

6 . The floor or level of the place. > ■> ' 

Wherefore fhould I fmite thee to the ground? 2 Sa ii 22 
Dagon was fallen on h is face to the ground. , Sa.\ 4 

A multitude fit on the ground. Afa xv J’ 

l°uS. ! '" Si ,hat wl,ich fall « at bottom of 

t y ,h ™ c y* r ' verjuice, fourdtink, or gram*. Mm 
Some mfift upon having had particular fuccefs in ftonnin^ 

VSSSAZZf 

8 ' w^d ! “"3! Um ° f Pai "' “ P ° n Which ,h ' *6“'“ 

W'e fee the limner to begin with a rude 4™,.*!,#. „ t 1 
painter to lay his grounds with ihadows and darkfom^ cotOZ. 

When Mid bodies, fcolible to the^ 
placed on light and tranfparent around! « f d dai | k ’ are 
heavens, the clouds and waters ^and ever ’ I?* e3 P. m P !c ’ ther 
is in motion, and void of different obiS Wh '^ h 

more rough, and more d ift«ngu^ ^. bc 

they are encompaffed > man tha^ with which 

9. The fundamental fubftance; that bv whief 
accidental parts arc fupported } ™ " h addlt, o^al cr 
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Indeed it was but juft that the fined lines in nature fhould 
be drawn upon the moft durable ground. Pope. 

10. The plain fong; the tune on which defcants are raifcd. 

Get a prayer-book in your hand, 

And ftand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 

For on that ground I'll build a holy defcant. Shake/. R. Ill* 
it. Firft hint; firft traces of an invention; that which gives 
occafion to the reft. 

Though jealoufy of ftate th’ invention found. 

Yet love refin’d upon the former ground •, 

That way the tyrant had referv’d to fly, 

Purfuing hate, nowferv’d to bring two lovers nigh. Drydcn. 

12. The firft principles of knowledge. 

The concords will eafily be known, if the fore grounds be 
thoroughly beaten in. Preface to Accidence. 

Here ftatefmen, or of them they which can read. 

May of their occupation find th cgrounds. Donne. 

Alter evening repafts, ’till bed-time, their thoughts will be 
beft taken up in the cafy grounds of religion, and the ftory of 
feripture. Milton on Education. 

13. The fundamental caufe; the truereafon; original principle. 
He dtfired the fteward to tell him particularly the ground and 

event of this accident. Sidney. 

Making happinefs the ground of his unhappinefs, and good 
news the argument of his forrow. Sidney, b. ii. 

The ufc and benefit of good laws all that live under them 
may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the grounds and 
firft original caufcs from whence they have fprung be un¬ 
known. Hooker , b.i.f 1. 

Thou could'ft not have difeern’d 
Fraud in the ferpent, fpeaking as he fpake, 

No ground of enmity between us known. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Nor did cither of them ever think fit to make any parti¬ 
cular relation of the grounds of their proceedings, or the 
caufcs of their mifadventures. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. Rofcomm. 
Love once given from her, and plac’d in you, 

Would leave no ground I ever would be true. Drydcn. 
If it be natural, ought we not to conclude that there is 
fome ground and reafon for thefc fears, and that nature hath 
not planted them in us to no purpofe. Tillotfon. 

Upon that prince’s death, although the^raiw^f of our quar¬ 
rel with France had received no manner of addition, yet this 
lord thought fit to alter his fentiments. Swift. 

The miraculous increafe of the profeflbrs of Chriftianity 
was without any vifible grounds and caufes, and contrary to all 
human probability and appearance. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

14. The field or place of adtion. 

Here was thy end decreed, when thefe men rofe; 

And ev’n with theirs this aft thy death did bring, 

Or haften’d at the leaft upon this ground. Daniel’s C. War. 
T5. The fpace occupied by an army as they fight, advance, or 
retire. 

At length the left wing of the Arcadians began to lofe 
ground. Sidney. 

Hcartlefs they fought, and quitted foon their ground. 
While our’s with eafv viftory were crown’d. Dryd. Aureng. 
He has loft ground it the latter end of the day, by purfuing 
his point too far, like the prince of Conde at the battle of 
Senepa. Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 

16. The intervening fpace between the flyer and purfuer. 

Ev’ning mift, 

Ris’n from a river, o’er the mariGi glides. 

And gathers ground fall at the labourer’s heels, 

Homeward returning. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

Superiors think it a detraftion from their merit to fee ano¬ 
ther get ground upon them, and overtake them in the purfuits 
of glory. Addifotis Spectator. 

Even whilft we fpcak our conqueror comes on, 

And gathers ground upon us every moment. Addifon. 

17. The ftate in which one is with refpeft to opponents or com¬ 
petitors. 

Had’ft thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 

Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 

They never then had fprung. Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

If they get ground and ’vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a rib of fteel. 

To make them ftronger. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
He will ftand his ground againft all the attacks that can be 
made upon his probity. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our enemies, 
we have gotten none upon our vices, the worft enemies of the 
two; but are even fubdued and led captive by the one, while 
wc triumph to glorioufly over the others. Atterbury's Sermons. 

18. State of progrefs or receflion. 

I have known fo many great examples of this cure, and 
heard of its being fo familiar in Auftria, that I wonder it has 
gained no more ground in other places. Temple. 

The fquirrel is perpetually turning the wheel in her cage : 
fhe runs apace, and wearies hcrfelf with her continual mo¬ 
tion, and gets no ground. Drydcn's Dufrefnoy. 

1.9, 'Fhe foil to fet a thing off. 
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Like bright metal on a fullen ground\ 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault. 

Shall Ihcw more goodly, and attraft more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. Sbakefpi grt 
ToGround. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fix on the ground. 

Wherever fhe had grounded her foot, neither gods nor men 
cod Id force her to retire. Ramldir 

2. To found as upon caufe or principle. 

Wifdom groundeth her laws upon an infallible rule of com- 
parifon. Hooker, b i. f g 

It may ferve us to ground conjeftures more approaching to 
the truth than we have hitherto met with. 

If your own aftions on your will you ground, 
Minefhall hereafter know no other bound. Dryd. Anrmgt, 
Some eminent fpirit, having fignalized his valour, be¬ 
comes to have influence on the people, to grow their leader 
in warlike expeditions; and this is grounded upon the princi¬ 
ples of nature and common reafon, which, where prudence 
and courage are required, rather incite us to fly to a fm»l e 
perfon than a multitude. Swift. 

3. To fettle in firft principles or rudiments of knowledge. 

Being rooted and grounded in love- Eph. tii. 1;, 

Ground. The preterite and part, paff of grind. 

Fie took the calf which they had made, and burnt it in the 
fire, and ground it to powder. Exo. xxxii. 2c. 

How dull and rugged, ere *tis ground 
And polifh’d, looks a diamond ? Hudibras, p. iii. 

Ground is much ufed in compofition for that which is next 
the ground, or near the ground. 

Gro'und-ash. n.f. Afaplinof afh taken from the ground; 
not a branch cut from a tree. 

A lance of tough groundajh the Trojan threw. 

Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. ■ DrydctislEn, 
Some cut the young alhes off about an inch above the 
ground, which caufes them to make very large ftraight (hoots, 
which they call groundajh. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Gro'und-bait. n.f [from ground and bait.'] A bait made of 
barley or malt boiled; which, being thrown into the 
place where you defign to angle, finks to the bottom, and 
draws the fifh to it. 

Take the depth of the place where you mean after to call 
your groundbait, and to fifh. Walton’s Angler. 

Gro'und-floor. n.f [ground and floor.] The lower ftory of 
a houfe. 

Gro'und-ivy. n.f. [ hedira terreftris, Latin.] Alehoof, or 
tunhoof. 

The (hoots trail upon the ground, and emit roots from 
almoft every joint, which fallen themfelves into the earth: 
the leaves are roundifh, thick, rough, and crcnated on the 
edges: the helmet of the flower is roundifh, bifid, and re¬ 
flexed : the beard or lower lip is trifid, or cut into three fcg- 
ments; the middle fegment is broad and bifid, and the flowers 
are produced at the joints of the (hoots. The fpecies are, fiift, 
common groundivy, or gill-go-by-grotind; and fecoml, leffer 
groundivy. Miller. 

Alehoof or groundivy is, in my opinion, of the molt ex¬ 
cellent ufe and virtue of any plants among us. fcrrplu 

Gro'und-oak. n.f. [grounds oak] 

If the planting.of oaks were more in ufe for underwoous, 
it would fpoil the coopers trade for the making of hoops, 
either of hafel or afh; becaufe one hoop made of the young 
(hoots of a. ground™k, would outlaft fix of the beft afh. MsrU 
Gro'und-pine. n.f [chamapitys, Latin.] 

The leaves are narrow and trifid; the flower labiated: tw 
place of the creft of the flower is fupplied with little teeth. 
the lower lip is divided into three parts, the middle fegment 
being fplit again into two parts. The flowers rarely grow m 
whorles, but one or two are produced at the wings of tne 
leaves. Miller. . 

The whole plant has a very fingular fmcl!, rcfcmblmg tn 
of refin ; whence its name groundpine. It grows on dry aw 
barren hills, and in fome places on the ditch-banks bv ro' - 
fides. It is highly extolled, by the generality of medical * * 
ters, as an aperient, ccphalick, and nervous medicine; > ‘ 
is however little ufed at prefent. Hill's Mat. m 

Gro'und-plate. n.f. [In architefture. ] The out “ m „ 
pieces of timber lying on or near the ground, and " ame . 1 
one another with mortifes and tennons. In thefc alio 
mortifes made to receive the tennons of the joifts, the: ® 

and girders; and fometimes the trimmers for the wifi... 
and chimney way, and the binding joift. 

In the orthographical fehemes there fhould be 2 true c 1 
tion, if it be a timber-building, of the feveral fizes 0 • 
groundplates , breaft-fummers, and beams.. Mortimer s 
Gro'und-plot. n.f. 

1. The ground on which any building is placed. , 

Wretched Gynecia, where can’ft thou find any * raa 
plot for hope to dwell upon ? 

2. The ichnography of a building. , -.j;-* 

Ground-rent. n.f. .Rent paid for the privilege of bu 

on another man’s ground. ^ ^ 
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A foot in front, and thirty-three five fevenths deep, xvould 
brin< T in a ground-rent of five pounds. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Ground-room. n. f. A room on the level with the ground. 

I befecched him hereafter to meditate in a ground-room ; for 
that other wife it would be impofliblc for an art.ft of any other 
kind to live near him. , tt TatUr t W.%%. 

Gro'Unuedlv. adv. [from grounded.] Upon firm principles. 
He hath given the firft hint of fpeaking groundedly, and to 
the purpofe, upon this fubjeft. Glamnlle. 

Groundless, n.f [f fan ground.] Void of reafon; without 

^ r ° U But when vain doubt and groumllefs fear 
Do that dear foolifh bofom tear. Prior. 

We have great reafon to look upon the high pretenfions 
which the Roman church makes to miracles as groundlefs, and 
to rejeft her vain and fabulous accounts of them. Atterbury. 

The party who diftinguifh themfelves by their zeal for the 
prefent eftabiifhment, fhould be careful to difeover fuch a re¬ 
verence for religion, as may fhpw how groundlefs that reproach 
is which is caft upon them, of being averfe to our national 
worfhip. Freeholder , N J . 129, 

Gro'undlessly. adv. [from groundlefs. ] Without reafon ; 
without caufe; without juft reafon. 

Divers perfons have produced the like by fpirit of vitriol, 
or juice of lemons; but have groundlefsly aferibed the effeft to 
fome peculiar quality of thofe two liquors. Boyle on Colours. 

Groundlessness, n.f. [from groundlefs.] Want of juft 
reafon. 

He durft not cite the words either of my book or fermons, 
left the reader fhould have difeovered the notorious falfhood 
and groundleffnefs of his calumny. Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 

Groundling, n.f. [from ground.] A fifh which keeps at 
the bottom of the water: hence one of the low vulgar. Hanm. 

It offends me to the foul, to hear a robuftcous perriwig- 
pated fellow tear a paflion to tatters, to very rags, to fplit the 
ears of the groundlings. Sbakejpcare's Hamlet. 

Gro'undly. adv. [from ground.] Upon principles; folidly; 
not fuperficially. 

A man, groundly learned already, may take mlich profit 
himfelf, in ufing by epitome to draw other mens works, for 
his own memory fake, into fhorter room. Afcbanis Schooltn. 

Gro'undsel. n.f. [ gpunb and pile, the bafis, Sax. perhaps 
from fella, Latin.] 'rhe timber or raifed pavement next the 
ground. 

The window-frame hath every one of its lights rabbetted on 
its outfide about half an inch into the frame; and all thefe 
rabbets, but that on the groundfel, are grooved fquare; but the 
rabbets on the groundfel is levelled downwards, that rain or 
fnow may the freelier fall off. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Gro'undsel. n.f [fenecio, Latin.] 

It hath a flofculous flower, confiding of many florets, di¬ 
vided into feveral fegments fitting on the embryo, contained 
in an empalcment confiding of one leaf, and divided into 
many parts, afterwards becoming of a conical figure: the em¬ 
bryo afterward becomes a feed, furnifhed with down; at 
which time the empalement is reflexed, to make way for the 
feeds to efcape. Miller. 

Gro'undwork. n.f [ ground and it orb.] 

1 . The ground; the firft ftratum; the firft part of the whole ; 
that to which the reft is additional. 

A way there is in heav’n’s expanded plain. 

Which, when the (kies are clear, is feen below. 

And mortals by the name of milky know; 

The groundwork is of ftars. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. The firft part of an undertaking; the fundamentals. 

The main (kill and groundwork will be to temper them fuch 
lectures and explanations, upon every opportunity, as may 
lead and draw them in willing obedience. Milton. 

3. Firft principle; original reafon. 

The groundwork thereof is neverthelefs true and certain 
however they through ignorance difguife the fame, or through 
Va ~/' Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

The morals is the firft bufinefs of the poet, as being the 
groundwork ot his inftrudtion. Drydcn 

Fr T h; groppo ' ItaIian 0 A croud; a 
duller; a huddle; a number thronged together. 

be 5 dcs principal figures which compofe it, 

ri m,dft °5.£ thereare groups or knots 
of figures d.fpofed at proper diftances, which are parts of the 

manner Cem t0 Carry ° n thC fame deflgn in a morc inferior 
t ' j Dryden’s Dufrefnoy 

I cannot doubt but the poet had here in view the picture of 

^ broLil T 0 ^^ ° f , figUreS Which re P rc ^ en ts the 
two brothers binding Dirce to the horns of a mad bull. Addif, 

1 ou fhould try your graving tools J 

Un this odious group of fools. c 

To huddle ^geth^™^’ ] T ° pUt int0 a croud 5 

terwerm h C t y ""I dif P°fing, or, as the pain- 

Preferving ftil ,h s * m r ultltude of different objects, 

L S thcjufl!cq anJ conformity of ftyle and colour- 
* Prior. 


Swift’. 
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Grouse, n.f A kind of fowl; a hcathcock. 

The ’(quires in fcorn will fly the houfe 
For better game, and look for groufe. 

Grout, n.f. [jjiur, Saxon. In Scotland they call it groats. 

1. Coarfemcal; pollard. 

King Hardicnute, ’midft Danes and Saxons flout. 
Carous’d in nut-brown ale, and din’d on grout: 

Which difh its priftine honour ftill retains. 

And when each prince is crown’d in fplendour reigns. King. 

2. That which purges off. 

Sweet honey fome condenfe, fome purge the grout ; 

The reft, in cells apart, the liquid ncclar fhout. Drydcn. 

3. A kind of wild apple. [Agriomelum, Latin ] 

To GROW. v. n. prefer, grew ; part, pa iT. grown. [ gpopan, 
Saxon ; groeyen, Dutch.] 

1. To vegetate; to have vegetable motion; to increafe by vege- 
tation. 

It is not the growing of fruit that nourifheth man; but 
it is thy word which preferveth them. Wifi. xvi. 26. 

He catifeth the grafs to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
fervice of man. Pf civ. 14- 

2. To be produced by vegetation. 

Ye (hall eat this year fuch things as grow of themfelves. 

2 Kings xix. 29; 

In this country groweth abundance of that wood, which 
fince is brought into Europe to die red colours. Abbot. 

A bag, that groweth in the fields, at the firft is hard like a 
tennis-ball, and white; and after groweth of a mufhroom- 
colour, and full of light duft. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 

But fay, where grows the tree ? from .hence how far r 

Milton's Paradife Loft , b . ix. 

In colder regions men compofe 
Poifon with art; but here it grows. Waller. 

Thofe tow’rs of oak o’er fertile plains might go. 

And vifit mountains where they once did grew. Waller . 

3. To fhoot in any particular form. 

Children, like tender ofiers, take the bow; 

And as they firft are fafhion’d, always grow. Dryden’s Juv^ 

4. To increafe in ftature. 

I long with all my heart to fee the prince; 

I hope he is much grown fince laft 1 faw him. Shake/. R. III. 
The poor man had nothing, fave one little cw-lamb, which 
he had bought and reared up; and it grew up together with 
him and with his children. 2 Sa. xii. 3. 

Thine own things, and fuch as are grown up with thee, 
can’ft thou not know. 2 Efdr. iv. 10. 

5. To comb to manhood from infancy. 

Now the prince groweth up faft to be a man, and is of a 
fweet and excellent difpofition. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

The main thing to be confidered, in every a&ion of a 
child, is how it will become him when he is bigger, and whi¬ 
ther it will lead him when he is grown up. Lccke. 

We are brought into the wodd children, ignorant and im¬ 
potent ; and we grow up in vanity and folly. Wake. 

6. To iffue, as plants from a foil, or as branches from the main 
trunk. 

They will feem not ftuck into him, but growing out of 
h* m - Dryden’s Mn. Dedication . 

7. To increafe in bulk ; to become greater, or more numerous. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a flay: as for nails, 
they grow continually. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

1 hen their numbers fwell, 

And grow upon us. Denham. 

Divifions grow upon us, by neglcdt of pra&ick duties : as 
every age degenerated from primitive piety, they advanced in 
nice enquiries. ' Decay of Piety. 

o. I o improve; to make progrefs. 

Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jefus Lhrift. 2 Prf. iii. 18. 

As he grew forward in years he was trained up to learning, 
under one Pronapides, who taught the Pelafgick letter invented 
b / r Lini j s * Pope's Effay on Homer. 

9. 1 0 advance to any ftate. 

Nature, as it grows again towards earth, 

Is fafhion’d for the journey dull and heavy. Shakefpeareo 

They doubted whereunto this would grow. Atts v. 24* 
The king, by this time, was grown to fuch an height of re¬ 
putation for cunning and policy, that every accident and event 
that went well was laid and imputed to his forefight. Bacon 

But when to ripen’d manhood he (hall grozv. 

The greedy failor fhal 1 the fcas forego. * Dryden's Virgil. 

died and* ^ AT i .!'’ h *[ mou Y o{ I have fo long ftu- 

died and pradlifed, that they a te grown into a habit, and be¬ 
come familiar to me. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 

To come by degrees; to reach any ftate gradually. 1 

vaft theI 1Cy gVeW > t0 f ft Up ° n numbcr > ral her competent than 
Ind’thl V reW ? advanta S cs of P^ce, cunning diverfions, 

.heir bat m ° r ' ftilful in ,h ' 

. r rr r . Bacon s E/fuyr. 

he trefpaffes of people are grown up to heaven, and their 
finsare got beyond all reftraints of law and authority. Rogers. 
i- To come forward; to gather ground. 
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Some feeing the end of their government nigh, and trou¬ 
blous practice growing up, which may work trouble to the 
next governour, will not attempt redrefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

It was now the beginning of October, and Winter began to 
grow fall on : great rain, with terrible thunder and lightning, 
and mighty tempefts, then fell abundantly. Knolles. 

12. To be changed from one Hate to another; to become either 
better or worfe ; to turn. 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. Sbakefp. 
Hence, hence, and to fome barbarous climate fly, 

Which only brutes in human form does yield. 

And man grows wild in nature’s common field. Dryden. 

The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright, 

Spent with the labour of fo long a flight. Dryden. 

Patient of command 

In time he grew ; and growing us’d to hand, 

He waited at his mailer’s board for food. Dryden s /En. 

We may trade and be bufy, and grow poor by it, unlefs we 
regulate our expences. Locke. 

You will grow a thing contemptible, unlefs you can fupply 
the lofs of beauty with more durable qualities. Swift. 

Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, grew to be a free 
port, where nations warring traded, as in a neutral country. 
v Arbuihnot on Loins. 

i ?. To proceed as. from a caufe. 

What will grow out of fuch errours, as mafked under the 
cloak of divine authority, impoflible it is that ever the wit of 
man Ihould imagine, ’till time have brought forth the fruits of 
them. Hooker. 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from whence 
fo precious a benefit hath grown ? Hooker, b. v. 

Take heed now that ye fail not to do this: why Ihould da¬ 
mage grow to the hurt of the king. Ex. iv. 22 . 

Scipio Nafica feared left, if the dread of that enemy were 
taken away, the Romans would grow either to idlcnefs or 
civil diflention. Abbo‘. 

The want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the want or 
people; and this is not grown from any ill qualities of the cli¬ 
mate or air, but chiefly from fo many wars. Temple. 

14. To accrue ; to be forthcoming. 

Ev’n juft the fum that I do owe to you, 

Is growing to me by Antipholis. Sbakefp. Com. of Errours. 

15. To adhere; to flick together. 

Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends, 

I’ th’ war do grow together. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

The frog’s mouth grows up, and he continues fo for at 
leaft fix months without eatijig. Walton’s Angler. 

In burnings and fealdings the fingers would many times 
grtnu together: the chin would grow to the breaft, and the 
arms to the fides, were they not hindered. Wifcman’s Surgery. 

16. To fwell: a fea term. 

Mariners are ufed to the tumbling and rolling of mips from 
fide to fide, when the fea is never fo little grown. Raleigh. 
Gro'wer. n.f. [homgrow] An incrcafer. 

it will grow to a great bignefs, being the quickeft grower of 
anv kind of elm. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Growl, v. n. [grollen , Flemilh.] 

1. To fnarl or murmur like an angry cur. 

They roam amid’ the fury of their heart. 

And growl their horrid loves. Tbomfon's Spring. 

Dogs in this country are of the fize of common maftifFs, 
and by nature never bark, but growl when they are pro¬ 
voked. Eltis ' s V °M e ' 

2. To murmur ; to grumble. 

Othello, neighbours—how he would roar about a foolilh 
handkerchief! and then he would growl fo manfully. Gay. 
Grown. The participle palflve of grow. 

,. Advanced in growth. 

2 Covered or filled by the growth of any thing. 

I went by the field of the flothful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of underftanding; and lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof. Prov. 

3. Arrived at full growth or ftature. 

J I faw lately a pair of China Ihocs, which I was told were 
for a grown woman, that would fcarce have been big enough 
for one of our little girls. Locke. 

Growth, n.f. [from growth.] 
r. Vegetation; vegerable life ; increafe of vegetation. 

° Deep in the palace, of long growth there Hood 
A laurel’s trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden s aE n. b. vii. 
Thofe trees that have the floweft growth, are, for that rea- 
fon, of the longeft continuance. Atterbury s Scrmone. 

2. ProduiEl; thing produced. 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog . 

To touch the prolperous growth of this tall wood. Milton. 

Our little world, the image of the great. 

Of her own growth hath all that nature craves. 

And all that’s rare, as tribute from the waves. Waller. 
The trade of a country arifes from the native growths of 

the foil or Teas. v 

1 had thought, for the honour of our nation, that this ltory 
was of Englifh growth, and Chaucer’s own. Dryden. 
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3. Increafe in number, bulk, or frequency. 

What I have tried, or thought, or heard upon this fubjefl 
may go a great way in preventing the growth of this difeafe* 
where it is but new. Temple. 

4. Increafe of ftature; advance to maturity. 

They fay my fon of York 

Has almoft overta’en him in his growth. Shake/. Rich. Hf. 

The flag, nowconfcious of his fatal growth. 

To fome dark covert his retreat had made. Denham. 

Though an animal arrives at its full growth at a certain age, 
perhaps it never comes to its full bulk ’till the laft period of 
life. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5. Improvement; advancement. 

It grieved David’s religious mind to confider the growth of hi s 
own eftate and dignity, the affairs of religion continuing ftiU 
in the former manner. Hooker, b. iv. f 2. 

Gro'wthead. ) n.f. [ from grofs or great head-, capitt, 
Gro'wtnol. S Latin.] 

1. A kind of fifh. Ainfwortb. 

2. An idle lazy fellow. 

Though fleeping one hour refrelheth his fong, 

Yet trull not Hob growthead for fleeping too long. Tujfer. 
To GRUB. v. a. [graban, petes.grob, to dig, Gothick.] To 
dig up; to deftroy by digging ; to root out of the ground; to 
eradicate by throwing up out of the foil. 

A foolilh heir caufed all the bulhes and hedges about his 
vineyard to be grubbed up. lLEf range. 

Foreft land, 

From whence the furly ploughman grubs the wood. Drydm. 
The grubbing up of woods and trees may be very needful, 
upon the account of their unthriftinefs. Mortimer's Husband. 

As for the thick woods, which n t only Virgil but Homer 
mentions, they are moll of the m grubbed up, lince the pro¬ 
montory has been cultivated and inhabited. Addifn en Italy. 
Grub. n.f. [from grubbing, or mining.] 

1. A fmall worm that eats holes in bodies. 

There is a difference between a grub and a butterfly, and 
yet your butterfly was a grub. Shakefpeare's Ccriolanut. 

New creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at firft, and Ihort of thighs; 

’T ill Ihooting out with legs, and imp’d with wings, 

The grubs proceed to bees with pointed flings. Dryden. 
Sometimes they arc eaten with grubs. Mortimer's Hvjlarl 
The grub , 

Oft unobferv’d, invades the vital core; 

Pernicious tenant! and her fecret cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 
Ceafelefs. 

2. A Ihort thick man ; a dwarf. In contempt. 

John Romane, a Ihort clownilh grub, would bear the whole 
carcafe of an ox, yet never tugged with him. Cares0. 

ToGru'bble. v.n. [grubelen, German, from grub.] To 
feel in the dark. 

Thou haft a colour; 

Now let me rowl and grabble thee: 

Blind men fay white feels fmooth, and black feels rough: 
Thou haft a rugged Ikin ; I do not like thee. Dryda. 

Gru'bstrebt. n.f. Originally the name of a ftrect in Moor- 

fields in London, much inhabited by writers ot fmall nilto- 
ries, dictionaries, and temporary poems; whence any mean 
production is called grubjlreet. 

Xzrp lS«x« ami cU 5 \k, fjocT olXytoo 7rixp« 

'AviroKTsuiVov eSxf Ixavopooi. ... j 

The firft part, though calculated only for the meridia 
grulflreet, was yet taken notice of by the better lort. dm ■ 
I’d fuoner ballads write, and grubjlreet lays- ,.T 

To GRUDGE, v.a. [from g> uger, according to Shwier, ^ ( 
in French is to grind or eat. In this fenfe we fay°» °" . 
refents any thing fecretly, he chews it. Grwgnach, in ^ 
is to murmur; to grumble. Grunigh, in Scotland, de 
crumbling morofe countenance.] . 

1. To envy; to fee any advantage of another with due nt 
What means this banifhing me from your counlelsf . 
Jove your forrow fo well, as to grudge me part of it 

’Tis not in thee , , g r. tr . 

To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my tram. Snae. 

He ftrugglcs into birth, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks; and, ifluing into man. 

Grudges their life from whence his own began. 

Thefe clamours with difdain he beard, , p g 

Much grudg'd the praife, but more the rob d 0 f [be 

Do not, as fome men, run upon the tilt, and a ^ 
fediments of a grudging uncommunicative difpolitio • r. neX . 

Let us confider the ample provifion of waters, 
haufted treafures of the ocean ; and though fome^ 3 . ve t 

the great (hare that it takes of the furface of t c . ^ 
we Ihall propofe this too, as a confpicuous mark an 
of the wifdom of God. a-A not 

I have often heard the Prefbyterians fay they 
us our employments. 

2. To give or take unwillingly. I.d 


Phillips. 


Drf< n - 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langui 
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T <.(• me at leaft a funeral marriage crave, 
r Nor grudge my cold embraces in the £ rave ;^ Aur '" g% ' 

You fleer betwixt the country and the court, 

Nor cratify whate’er the great deiire, _. , , 

Nor grudging give what publick needs require. Dryd.Fah. 
They have grudged thofe"contributions, which have fet our 
country at the head of all the governments of Europe. Addfon. 
To Grudge, v. n. 

’• T Tr/ knew The force of that dreadful curfe, whereunto 
idoktr/maketh fubjedt; nor is there caule why tbegu.ityfuf- 
taining the fame Ihould grudge or complain of mjullice. Hook. 
2> To be unwilling; to be reluflant. 

Many times they go with as great grudging to fcrve m lns 
majefty’s Ihips, as if it were to be Haves in the gallies. Raleigh. 

3 ‘ 1 GrW’T'not Tne againft another, brethren, left ye be con¬ 
demned. , J ja.v- 9 - 

4. To wifh in fccret. A low word. 

E’en in the moll fincerc advice he gave, 

He had a grudging ftill to be a knave. Dryden s Medal. 
To give or have any uneafy remains. I know not whether 
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Providence has allotted man a competency: all beyond it 

is foperfluous; and there will be grumbling without end, if 
.u. want this, becaufe we have it not. L Ejlr. 


we reckon that we want this, becaufe we 
L’Avare, not ufing half his ftore. 


Prior. 


the word in this fenfe be not rather grugeons, or remains; 
grugeons being the part of corn that remains after the fine 
meal has palfed the fieve. 

My Dolabella, 

Haft thou not ftill fome grudgings of thy fever ? Dryden. 
Grudge .n.f [ from the verb. ] 

1. Old quarrel; inveterate malevolence; fullen malice. 

Many countries about her were full of wars, which, for old 
prudoes to Corinth, were thought ftill would conclude 
there. &idnt >'> b ’ “• 

Two houlholds, both alike in dignity. 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. Shakefpeart. 

Let me go in to fee the generals : 

There is fome grudge between ’em ; ’tis not meet 
They be alone. “ Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

Deep-fefter’d hate ; 

A grudge in both, time out of mind, begun, 

And mutually bequeath’d from fire to fon. Tate's Juvenal. 

2. Anger; ill-will. 

The god of wit, to Ihew his grudge , 

Clapt afs’s ears upon the judge. Swift. 

3. Unwiilingnefs to benefit. 

4. Envy; odium; invidious cenfure. 

Thofe to whom you have 

With grudge preferr’d me. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline, 

a. Remorfe of confcience. Ainfworth. 

5. Some little commotion, or forerunner of adifeafe. Ainfw. 
Grudgingly. adj. [from</»*.] Unwillingly; malignant¬ 
ly; reluiftantly. 

Like harpies they could feent a plenteous board j 
Then to be fure they never fail’d their lord ; 

The reft was form, and bare attendance paid ; 

They drank and eat, and grudgingly obey’d. Dryden. 

Gruel, n.f. [ syruau, gruelle, French.] Food made by boil¬ 
ing oatmeal in water; any kind of mixture made by boiling 
ingredients in water. 

Finger of birth-ftrangl’d babe, 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; 

Make the gruel thick and flab. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the ftrength of water gruel? Prior. 

Cruel made of grain, broths, malt-drink not much hopped, 
poftet-drinks, and in general whatever rclaxeth. Arbuthnot. 
GRUFF, ady. [ grojf, Dutch ] Sour of afpe£t; harlh of man¬ 
ners. 

Around the fiend, in hideous order, fat 
Foul bawling infamy and bold debate. 

Gruff difeontent, through ignorance milled. Garth. 

'I lie appellation of honour was fuch an one the gruff, fuch 
an one the ftocky. Addifn. 

Gru'ffly. adv. [from gruff.] Harlhly ; ruggedly; roughly. 
The form of Mars high on a chariot flood. 

All Iheath’d in arms, and gruffly look’d the god. Dryden. 
Gru'ffness. n.f [from gruff] Ruggednefs of mien; harfti- 
nefs of look or voice. 

Gr;;m. adj. [contracted from grumble.] Sour; furly; fevere. 
A low word. 

Nic looked four and grunt, and would not open his mouth. 

( Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

To GRU'MBLE. v.n. [ grcmnulen, grsmmen, Dutch.] 

1. I o murmur with difeontent. 

A bridegroom, 

A grumbling groom, and that the girl Ihall find. Shakefp. 
I hou grumble// and raileft every hour on Achilles, and thou 
an as lull of envy at his greatnefs as Cerberus is at Proferpina’s 
eaUty ’ „ Shakefpeare’s Troiiu: and Crefftda. 

I h accurft Phihftian Hands on th’ other fide. 

Grumbling aloud, and fmiles ’twixt rage and pride. Cowley 
buitors all but one will depart grumbling, becaufe they 
mils of what they think their due. South’s Sermons . 


Still grumbles that he has no more. 

2. To growl; to gnarl. 

The lion, though he fees the toils are fet. 

Yet, pinch’d with raging hunger, fcours away ; 

Hunts in the face of danger all the day ; 

At night, with fullen pleafure, grumbles o er his prey. Dryd. 

3. To make a hoarfe rattle. . M.ittux 

Thou grumbling thunder join thy voice. Motto*. 

Like a ftorm 

That gathers black upon the frowning Iky, 

And grumbles in the wind. Rowe s Royal Convert. 

Vapours foul 

Dalh on the mountains brow, and (hake the woods 
That grumbling wave below. Tbomfon s Winter. 

Gru'mbler. n.f. [from grumble.] One that grumbles; a 
murmurer; a difeontented man. . 

The half-pence are good half-pence, and I will Hand by 1 . 
if I made them of filver, it would be the fame thing to the 

grumbler. . gwl f { ' 

Gru'mblinc. n.f. [ from grumble. ] A murmuring through 

difeontent; a grudge. 

I have ferv’d 

Without or grudge or grumblings. Shakefp. TempeJI. 

GRUME, n.f [grumeau, French; grumus, Latin ] A thick 
vifeid confiftence of a fluid : as the white of <>n egg, or clotted 
like cold blood. Quincy. 

Gru'mlv. adv. [from grum.] Sullenly; morofely. 

Gru'mmel. n.f. [ hthojpcrmum, Lat ] An herb. Ainfworth. 
Gru'mous. adj. [from grume.] Thick; clotted. 

The blood, when let, was black, grumous, the red part 
without a due confiftence, the ferum faline, and of a yel- 
lowilh green. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Gru'mousness. n.f. [from grumous.] Thicknefs of a coagu¬ 
lated liquor. 

The caufe may be referred either to the coagulation of the 
ferum, or grumoufnefs of the blood. Wifcman's Surgery. 

Gru'nsel. n.f [More \xf\ieWygroumlfil, unlefs Milton intended 
to preferve the Saxon jpuno.j The groundfil; the lower part 
of the building. 

Next came one 

Who mourn’d in earneft, when the captive ark 
Maim’d his brute image, head and hands lopp’d ofF 
In his own temple, on the grunfel edge, 

Where he fell flat, and lham’d his worlhippers. Milton. 
To GRUNT. Iv.n. [grunnio , Latin.] To murmur like 
To GRU NTLE. S a hog. 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar and burn, 

Like horfe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. Shakefp. 

Lament, ye fwine ! in gruntings fpend your grief; 

For you, like me, have loft your folc relief. Gay’s PaJI. 

Thy brinded boars may flumber undifmay’d. 

Or grunt fecure beneath the chefnut Ihade. Ticket . 

The fcolding quean to louder notes doth rife, 

To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 

The grunting hogs alaim the neighbours round. Swift. 

Grunt, n.f. [from the verb.] The noife of a hog. 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs. 

In panick horrour of purfuing dogs ; 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful fqueak. 

Poor fwine, as if their pretty hearts would break. Dryden. 
From hence were heard 

The grunts of briftled boars, and groans of bears. 


Dryden's /En. 


Ainfworth. 


And herds of howling wolves. 

Gru'nter. n.f. [from£ri<fl/.] 

1. He that grunts. 

2. A kind of filh. 

Gru'ntling. n.J. [from grunt,] A young hog. 

ToGrutch. v.n. [corrupted for the fake of rhyme from 
grudge.] To envy; to repine; to be difeontented. 

The poor at the enclofure doth grutch, 

Becaufe of abufes that fall. 

Left fome men Ihould have but too much, 

And fome again nothing at all. Tujfer's Husbandry. 

But what we’re born for we mull bear, J 

Our frail condition it is fuch, 

That what to all may happen here, 

If’t chance to me, I mull not grutch. Ben. Johnfon. 

Grutch. n.f. [from the verb.] Malice; ill-will. J J 
In it he melted leaden bullets, 

To {hoot at foes, and fometimes pullets; 

To whom he bore fo fell a grutch , 

r „ v He ™’ e r r 2 a \ e <l u A arter l ’ an y fuch. Hudibras, p. i. 

G the nails A ° y thmg ° f value : as » che P arin S of 

Guaia'cum. n.f. [See Lignum-vitje.] 

Guatacum is attenuant and aperient, and promotes dif- 
charges by fweat and urine. It is an excellent medicine in 
many chronick cafes, and was once famous for curing the 

venereal 
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venereal difeafe, which it ftill does fingly in warmer climates; 
but with us we find it infufficient. We have a refill of it, im¬ 
properly called gum guaiacum, given in the fame cafes with 
the famous balfamum polycreftum is made of it. Hill. 

Guarante'e. n.f. [guaranty French.] A power who un¬ 
dertakes to fee ftipulations performed. 

God, the great guarantee for the peace of mankind, where 
laws cannot fecure it, may think it the concern of his provi¬ 
dence. South's Sermons. 

A prince diftinguifhed by being a patron of Proteftants, and 
guarantee of the Weftphalian treaty. Addifon on the War. 

ToGua'ranty. v. a. [garantir , French.] To undertake 
to fecure the performance of any articles. 

To GUARD, v. a. [ garder , French, from our word ivard, the 
w being changed by the French into£; as Ga lies for Wales.] 

1 . To watch by way of defence and fecurity. 

2. To protc£l; to defend. 

Naked the graces guarded you from all 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder (hall. Waller. 

Your pow’r you never uie, but for defence, 

To guard your own or others innocence. Dryden. 

Fix’d on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
To guard their fhore from an expected foe. Dryden. 

The port of Genoa is very ill guarded againft the ftorms. 

Addifon on Italy. 

3. To preferve by caution. 

One would take care to guard one’s felf againft this parti¬ 
cular imperfeflion, becaufe it is that which our nature very 
ftrongly inclines us to. Addifon's Spectator. 

4. To provide againft objections. 

Homer has guarded every circumftance with as much cau¬ 
tion as if he had been aware of the objection. Notes on Odyfjey. 

5. To adorn with lifts, laces, or ornamental borders. 

Give him a livery 

More guarded than his fellows. Shakefp. Merck, of Venice. 

See a fellow 

In a long motley, guarded with yellow. Shak. Henry VIII. 

To Guard, v. n. To be in a ftate of caution or defence. 
There are other nice cafes, in which a man mull guard, if 
he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. 

Collier on Popularity. 
'To guard againft fuch miftakes, it is neceflary to acquaint 
ourfelves a little with words. Watts's Logick. 

Guard, n.f. [ garde, French; ward, Teutonick.] 

1. A man, or body of men, whofe bufinels is to watch byway 
of defence or prevention. 

The guard bare them, and brought them back into the 
guard-chamber. t Kings xiv. 28. 

Up into heav’n, from paradife, in hafte 
'£h’ angelick guards afeended, mute, and fad, 

For man. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. x. 

With lifted hands, and gazing eyes. 

His guards behold him foaring through the Ikies. Dryden. 
Others are cooped in clofe by the ftriCl guards of thofe 
whofe intereft it is to keep them ignorant. Locke. 

He muft be trufted to his own condud, fince there cannot 
always be a guard upon him, except what you put into his 
own mind by good principles. Locke. 

They, ufurping arbitrary power, had their guards and fpies, 
after the pradice of tyrants. Swift. 

2. A ftate of caution; a ftate of vigilance. 

The great alteration which he made in the ftate ccclefiafti- 
cal, caufed him to Hand upon his guard at home. Davies. 
Temerity puts a man off his guard. L'E/lrange. 

It is wifdom to keep ourfelves upon a guard. VEJirange. 

Now he flood collected and prepar’d; 

For malice and revenge had put him on his guard. Dryden. 
Men are always upon their guard againft an appearance of 
defign. Smalridge's Sermons. 

3. Limitation ; anticipation of objedion; caution of expreflion. 

T hey have exprefled themfelves with as few guards and 
reftriCtions as I. Jttcrbury. 

4. An ornamental hem, lace, or border. 

5. Part of the hilt of a fword. 

Gua'rdage. n.f. [from guard.] State of wardlhip. 

A maid fo tender, fair and happy. 

Run from her guardage to the footy bofom 

Of fuch a thing as thou. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

Gu'ardhr. n.f. One who guards. Ainfworth . 

Gua'rdian. n.f [gardien, French, from guard.] 

1 . One that has the care of an orphan; one who is to fupply the 
want of parents. 

I am forry for her, as I have juft caufe, being her uncle and 
her guardian. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

When pcrjui’dguardians, proud with impious gains, 
Choak up the ftreets, too narrow for their trains! Dryden. 
Hocus, with two other of the guardians, thought it their 
duty to take care of the intereft of the three girls. Arbuthnot. 

2. One to whom the care and prefervation of any thing is com¬ 
mitted. 

I gave you all. 

Made you my guardians , my depofitaries; 

But kept a refervation to be follow’d 
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With fuch a number. 

3. A repofitory or ftorchoufc. Not ufed. 

Where is Duncan’s body ? 

-Carried to Colmclkill, 

The facred ftorehoufe of his predeceflbrs 
And guardian of their bones. ’shakth, , , 

Guardian of the Spiritualties. He to whom the f n ?-1 
jurifdiClion of any diocefe is committed, during the vacant 
the fee. He may be either guardian in law, or jure ma Pl ° 
tus, as the archbilhop is of any diocefe within his provm 
or guardian by delegation, as he whom the archbiflJr 5 
vicar-general doth for the time depute. or 

Gua'rdian. adj. Performing die office of a kind protS 
or fuperintendant. P tec ‘? r 

My charming patronefs protects me unfeen, likemv^ 
dian angel; and ihuns my gratitude like a fairy, who is t '’ 
tiful by Health, and conceals the giver, when fhe befW,!!' 

S ' ft ’ Th ft, 11 , • , , • Dr yjf : Dedication to CttomtnH 

Thus mail mankind his guardian care engage, 

The promis’d father of the f uture age. ° Pope’s Mt/T h 

Mean while Minerva, in her guardian care, " 
Shoots from the ftarry vaults through fields of ’air d 
Guardianship, n . f . [ from guardian. ] The office of 
guardian. 1 

The curate ftretchcd his patent for the cure of fouls to 
kind of tutelar y guardianfhip over goods and chattels L’Eftr 
Thefeus is the firft who eftablifhed the popolar bate j« 
Athens, affigning to himfelf the gnardianf ip of the laws and 
chief commands in war. ' 

Gua'rdless. adj. [from guard.] Without defence. 

So on the guardlefs herd, their keeper flain, 

Rufties a tyger in the Lybian plain. ’ [fe a /; ir 

A rich land, guardlefs and undefended, muft needs h.nc 
been a double incitement. South's Strums 

Gua'rdship. n.f. [from guard.] 

1. Care; protection. 

How blefs’d am I, by fuch a man led! 

Under whofe wife and careful guardjhip 
I now defpife fatigue and hardship. Sicift, 

2. [Guard and Jbip.] A king’s fhip to guard the coaft. 

Gua'iava. 1 , 

Gua'va. \ n 'J' 

The flowers conftft of five leaves, produced in a circular 
order, having many ftamina or threads furrounding the ovary: 
the ovary is of a long tubulous figure, which becomes a flcfhy 
fruit, crowned on the top, and containing many fmali hard 
feeds. The fruit, fays Sir Hans Sloane, is extremely delici¬ 
ous and wholfome. They have only this inconvenience, that, 
being very aftringent, they flop up the belly, if taken in great 
quantities. Miller. 

Guberna'tion. n.f. [gubematio, Lat.J Government; fu- 
perintendency; fuperiour direction. 

Perhaps there is little or nothing in the government of the 
kingdoms of nature and grace, but what is tranfadled by the 
man Jefus, inhabited by the divine power and wifdom, and 
employed as a medium or conlciou9 inftrument of this exten- 
five gubernation. Watts’s Improvement of the Mini 

Gu'dgeon. n.f. [ goujon , French.] 

1. A fmali fifti found in brooks and rivers, eafily caught, and 
therefore made a proverbial name for a man eafily cheated. 

’Tistruc, no turbets-dignify my boards; 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. Pep- 
This he did to draw you in, like fo many gudgeons, to Aval- 
low his falfe arguments. Swift- 

2. Something to be caught to a man’s own difadvantage; a bait; 
an allurement: gudgeons being commonly ufed as baits lor 
pike. 

But fifli not with this melancholy bait. 

For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion. Shakef. Mtnh. of lot- 
Gue'rdon. n.f. [ guerdon, garden, French.] A reward; a 
recompenfe. A word now no longer in ufe. 

He hearken’d, and did flay from further harms, 

To gain fo goodl y guerdon as Ihe fpake. Fairy Qutety l- 1 - 
But to the virgin comes, who all this while 
Amazed Hands herfclf fo mock’d to fee, 

By him who has the guerdon of his guile. 

For fo misfeigning her true knight to be. Fairy Qiic/’i, if- 
He {hall, by thy revenging hand, at once receive the ju<‘ 
guerdon of all his former villanics. Kutiu- 

Fame is the fpur that the clear fpirit doth raife 
To fcorn delights, and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred flieers, 

And flits the thin-fpun life. M 1 ' 1 '"' 

To GUESS, v. a. [ghijjen, Dutch,] * 

1. To conjc£ture; to judge without any certain principles 
judgment. 

Incapable and (hallow innocents. 1 , * 

You cannot guefs who caus’d your father’s death. Sbex/Jy 
Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 

Which (hall poflefs them with the heavieft found 
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That ever vet they heard. 

_Hum! 1 guefs at it. Shakef Matbeth. 

He that, by reafon of his fwife motions, can inform him¬ 
felf of all ’places and preparations, fliould he not very often 
guefs rightly of things to come, where God pleafeth not to 
give impediment ? Raleigh’s Hi/iory of the World. 

There iffue fwarming bands 






Of ambulh’d men, whom, by their arms and drefs. 

To be Taxcallan enemies I guefs. Dr,d. Indian Emperor. 
The fame author ventures to guefs at the particular fate 
which would attend the Roman government. Swift. 

Nor can imagination guefs, 

How that ungrateful charming maid 

My pureft paffion has betray’d. Swift. 

2. To conje&ure rightly. 

One ma y guefs by Plato’s writings, that his meaning, as to 
the inferiour deities, was, that they who would have them 
might, and they who would not, might let them alone; but 
that himfelf had a right opinion concerning the true God. 

Stillin feet’s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 
To Guess, v. a. To hit upon by accident; to determine 
rightly of any thing without certain direction of the judg¬ 
ment. 

If Xerxes was able to call every common foldier by his 
name i.11 his army, it may be guefftd he got not this wonder¬ 
ful ability by learning his Icflbns by heart , Locke. 

Guess, n.f. [from the verb.] Conjecture; judgment without 
any pofitive or certain grounds. 

The enemy’s in view; draw up your powers : 

Hard is the guefs of their true ftrength and forces. Shakefp. 
A poet muff confefs 

Iiis art’s like phyfick, but a happy guefs. Dryden. 

It is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a greater good 
for a lefs, upon uncertain guejj.s , before a due examina¬ 
tion. Locke. 

Wcmay make fomc guefs at the diftinclion of things, into 
thofe that are according to, above, and contrary to- rea¬ 
son. Locke. 

This problem yet, this offspring of a guefs. 

Let us for once a child of truth confefs. P/ior. 

Gue'sser. n.f. [from guefs.] ConjeClurer ; one who judges 
without certain knowledge. 

It is the opinion of divers good gueffen, that the laft fit 
will not be more violent than advantageous. Pope. 

If fortune Ihould pleafe but to take fuch a crochet. 

To thee I apply, great Smed ley’s fucceffor. 

To give thee lawn-fleeves, a mitre ana rochet. 

Whom would’ft thou refemble? I leave thee a gueffer. Swift. 
Gu e'ssingly. adv. [from gueffsng.] ConjeClurally; uncer¬ 
tainly. 

What confed’racy have you with the traytors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 

-1 have a letter gueffngly fet down. 

Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart, 
pi not from one oppos’d. Shakef. King Lear. 

GLEb i. n.f [ jej-r, jipr, Saxon ; gweji, Welfh.J 
1. One entertained in the houfe of another. 

They all murmured, faying, that he was gone to be guefl 
with a man that is a finner. £ Ut xi * 

Methinks a father 1 " 

Is, at the nuptial of his fon, a guejl 
That beft becomes the table. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

I ell my royal guejl 

I add to his commands my own requeft. Dryden’s Ain 

2 * ^-fJ r j n 6 cr > one w b° comes newly to refidc. 

O defarts, defarts ! how fit a guejl am I for you, fince mv 

Lcwami PC ° l) C y ° U WitH Wlld raVenous bcafts > which in you 
warning. 

_ , „ Thofe happieft fmiles 

I hat play d on her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
What guefs were m her eyes; which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakefb/nr, 

^ sssn 


wXhmTiiwhere 1 lhall e„ the palTce, 

T °r.m U - GGLE j V ' Italian.] To found 2 water 

intermiffions out of a narrow mouthed veffel 

glfd« CH - n/ - [fram S - A -t "W"d give^ ,o. 

Our'nAKcr. n.f [from ,»;*.] Direfllon ; governmem’’'''’' 
^ dead, 

° Ver whole to be the he?d Ta patey * ^ ° f 


1. To diredt in a wav. 

When the fpirit of truth is come, he will guide you into 
all truth. fo. xvi. 13. 

The new light ferved to guide them to their neighbours 
coffers. Decay of Piety. 

Whofoever has a faithful friend to guide him in the dark 
paffages of life, may carry his eyes in another man’s head, 
and yet fee never the worfe. South’s Sermons. 

2. To govern bycounfel; to inffruot. 

For thy name’s fake lead me and guide me. Pf. xxxi. 3. 

3. To regulate; to fuperintend. 

Women negleCt that which St. Paul affigns them as their 
proper bufinefs, the guiding of the houfe. Decay of Piety. 

Guide, n.f [guide, French, from the verb.] 

1. One who direCls another in his way. 

Judas wa s guide to them that took Jefus. Ails i. 16. 

Thou gaveft them a burning pillar of fire, to be a guide of 
the unknown journey. JVifd. xviii. 3. 

Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 
So far to make us wiffi for ignorance? 

And rather in the dark to grope our way. 

Than led by a falfe guide to err by day ? Denham. 

2. One who direCls another in his conduCt. 

While yet but young his father dy’d, 

And left him to an happy guide. Waller . 

3. DircClor; regulator. 

VVho the guide of nature, but only the God of nature ? 
In him we live, move and are. Thofe things which nature is 
faid to do, are by divine art performed, ufing nature as an 
inftrument: nor is there any fuch art or knowledge divine in 
nature herfelf working, but in the guide of nature’s work. 

Hooker, b. i. f. 3: 

Some truths are not by reafon to be tried. 

But we have fore experience for our guide. Dryden's Fables. 
Gui'deless. adj. [fromguide.] Without a guide; without a 
governour or fuperintendant. 

Th’ ambitious Swede, like reftlefs billows toft. 

Though in his life he blood and ruin breath'd. 

To his now guidelefs kingdom peace bequeath’d. Dryden. 

^ There fierce winds o’er dulky valleys blow, 

"Whofe every puff bears empty fhades away. 

Which guidelefs in thofe dark dominions ftray. Dryden . 

Guider. n.f [fromguide.] DircClor; regulator; guide. 

Our guider come! to the Roman camp conduCt us. Shak. 
That perfon, that being provoked by exceffive pain, thruft 
his dagger into his body, and thereby, inftead of reaching his 
vitals, opened an impofthume, the unknown caufe of all his 
pain, and fo dabbed himfelf into perfect health and cafe, 
furely had great reafon to acknowledge chance for his chirur- 
P rovide " ce for the S uider of his hand. South 
“ flench.] A Jlandardbearer; a ftandard. 

^ V^r^' n ’f’ ^ 5,Ib r ci P> Saxon, a fellowlhip, a corporation. ] 

A lociety; a corporation; a fraternity or company, com- 
bined together by orders and laws made ampng themfdves hy 
their prince s licence. Hence the common word gild or guild- 
hall proceeds, being a fraternity or commonalty of men ga- 

^S°cr t rSn nJti0n ’ f “ PP ° ni " S ‘ heir 

Towards three or four o’clock 
Look for the news that the guild hall affords. Shak. R III 

fetiedTfo Fn^ 0t 5 r by thofc guilds that were 

latled in England for this manufadure, that this kingdom 

greatly flour,foed in that art. Hale's Origin of Mankind 

As when the Jong-ear’d milky mothers wait J 
At fome fick mifer’s triple-bolted gate. 

For their defrauded abfent foals they make 

GUlLET/°S th “/f 1 Pop/, Dunaad. 

• e 1 ' b g u t"/, gtlle, old French, the fame with wile 1 
DeCC wi hfawn g; inf,d j° U K S artificei mischievous fubtUty ’ 3 

AnJl J ing , W ° rds he courted her a while, 7 

And looking lovely, and oft fighing fore. 

Her conftant heart did court with divers guile ; 

B “t words a d lo ° k and fighs fhe did abhl Fairy G) ttttn 

Deen r, ^ ^ t0 cm P Io y a friend, y ^“ n - 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile. 

Be he to me! This do I beg of heav’n, * * 

When I am cold in zeal to you or yours. Shak Rich III 
We may, with more fuccefsful hope, refolve ^ ^ 

M Wag ! b y f° rc e or guile eternal war. MH Peer d T a 
Nor thou his malice and falfe^ contemn Z$/? * 

Subtile he needs muft be who could feduce 

ad )‘ [guile and full.] ^ 

1. Wily; infidious; mffehievoufly artful 

through Til Cl Vo'JZtt ^ tV h3t are fo 
maketh fkilfol againft guile ^ mftru<a ' d m that which 

Bv .ur7 , , r Wilh r '*P«"ce .. ill, ’ * iU - f - 8 ‘ 

,f" * air^words, peace ma y be pbain'd. Si.l. H. VI. 

He 
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He faw his guileful aft 
By Eve, though all unweeting, feconded 
Upon her hufband. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

The guileful phantom now forfook the fhrowd, 

And flew fublime, and vanifh’d in a cloud. Dryden’s / En . 

1. Treacherous; fecretly mifehievous. 

I train’d thy brethren to that guileful hole. 

Where the dead corps of Baflianos lay. Sbakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Gui'lefully. adv. [ from guileful. ] Infidioufly; treache- 
roufly. 

To whom the tempter guilefully rcply’d. Miltons P.LoJl. 
Gui'lf.fulness. n.f [from gui/ejul.] Secret treachery; 
tricking cunning. 

Gui'lelkss. adi. [from guile.] Without deceit; without in- 
" fidioufnefs; Amply honeft. 

Gui'ler. n.f. [ from guile. Sec Beguile.] One that be-, 
trays into danger by infidious praftices. 

But he was wary wife in all his way. 

And well perceived his deceitful Height; 

Ne fuffered lull his fafety to betray ; 

So goodly did beguile the guilcr of the prey. Fairy Queen. 
GUILT, n f [ 51k, Saxon, originally Agnifled the flue or 
mulft paid for an offence, and afterward the offence itfelf.] 

X, The ftate of a man juftly charged with a crime; the contrary 
to innocence. 

It was neither guilt of crime, nor reafon of ftate, that 
could quench the envy that was upon the king for this exe¬ 
cution. Bacons Henry VII. 

When thefc two are taken away, the poflibility of guilt, 

. and the poflibility of innocence, what reftraint can the belief 
of the creed lay upon any man ? Hammond on Fundamentals. 

2. A crime; an offence. 

Clofe pent up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and afk 
Thefe dreadful fummoners grace. Shakef. King Lear. 

Gui'ltily. adv. [from guilty.] Without innocence; with¬ 
out clearnefs of confcience. 

Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake. 

And in a bloody battle end thy days: 

Think on lord Haftings, and defpair and die. Shah. R. III. 
Gui'ltiness. n. f. [from guilty.~\ The ftate of being guilty; 
wickednefs ; confcioufnefs of crime. 

He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful guiltinefs 
than of an humble faithfulnefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

The laft was I that felt thy tyranny: 

O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 

And die in terrour of thy guiltinefs. Sbakcfp. Richard III. 

I fhould be guiltier than my guiltinefs. Sbakefpeare. 

Gui'ltless. adj. [from guilt. ] Innocent; free from crime. 

I am in this commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands : 

I will not reafon what is meant hereby, 

Becaufe I will be guiltlefs of the meaning. Sbakejp. R. III. 

Many worthy and chafte dames thus, 

All guiltlefs , meet reproach. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

Then fhall the man be guiltlefs from iniquity, and this wo¬ 
man fhall bear her iniquity. Num. v. 31. 

Thou, who do’ft all thou wilheft at thy will, 

And never willeft aught but what is right, 

Prefcrvc this guiltlefs blood they feek to fpill; 

Thine be my kingdom. Fairfax. 

Guiltlefs of greatnefs, thus he always pray’d, 1 

Nor knew nor wilh’d he, that thofe vows he made > 

On his own head fhould be at laft repaid. Dryden. } 

Thou know’ft how guiltlefs firft I met thy flame, 

When love approach’d me under friendfhip’s name. Pope. 
Gui'ltlessly. adv. [from guiltlefs .] Without guilt; inno¬ 
cently. 

Guiltlessness, n.f. [from guiltlefs .] Innocence; freedom 
from crime. 

A good number, trufting to their number more than to 
their value, and valuing money higher than equity, felt that 
guiltlejjnefs is not always with cafe oppreffed. Sidney , b. ii. 

I would not have had any hand in his death, of whofc guilt- 
leffnefs 1 was better affured than any man living could 
be. King Charles. 

GUI'LTY. adj. [31^13, Saxon, one condemned to pay a flne 
for an offence.] 

1. Juftly chargeable with a crime; not innocent. 

Is there not a ballad of the king and the beggar ? 

—The world was guilty of fuch a ballad fome three ages 
Ance. Sbakefpeare's Love's Labour Lojl. 

Mark’d you not 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarence’ death ? Sbak. 
We arc verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
faw the anguifh of his foul when he befought us, and we 
would not hear. Gen. xlii. 2X. 

With mortal hatred I purfu’d his life, 

Nor he, nor you, were guilty of theftrife; 

Nor I, but as I lov’d; yet all combin’d, 

Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Dryden , 


GUL 


Farewel the ftones 

Andthrefhold, guilty of my midnight moans. , 

There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, but 
to himfclf; and there is no man, that carries guilt about Kin 
but he receives a fting into his foul. 'Iillctfn's » 

2. Wicked; corrupt. 

All the tumult of a guilty world, 

Toft by ungenerous paflion, finks away. Tloamforis Spri v 
GUI'NEA. n.f. [from Guinea, a country in Africa abounding 
with gold.] A gold coin valued at one and twenty fhilli n Jf 
By the word gold I muft be underftood to defign a particular 
piece of matter; that is, the laft guinea that was coined. Lxke 
Guine'adropper. n.f. [guinea and drop.} One who cheats 
by dropping guineas. 

Who now the guineadropper's bait regards, 

Trick’d by the fharper’s dice, or juggler’s cards. 
Gui'neahen. n.f. A fmall Indian hen. 

Guine'apepper. n.f. [ capfcum , Latin.] 

The charafters are: the flowers confift of one leaf, and are 
expanded like thofe of nightlhade : the fruit is foft, flefhy and 
membraneous, divided into two or more Cells, in which are 
contained many flat kidney-fhaped feeds. Miller. 
Gui'neapig. n. f. A fmall animal with a pig’s fnout. 
Guise, n.f. [ The fame with wife ; guife, French; pip,Saxon 
the p or w being changed as is common into £.] 
a. Manner; mien; habit; caft of behaviour. 

His own Are, and maftcr of his guife , 

Did often tremble at his horrid view. Fairy Queen, l. i. 

Thus women know, and thus theyufe the guife, 

T* enchant the valiant and beguile thewife. Fairfax , l, j v . 
Lo you ! here Ihe comes : this is her very guife ; and, upon 
my life, faft afleep : obferve her, ftand dofe. Sbakejp. Masbttb. 
They ftand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms, in guife 
Of warriors old, with order’d fpear and ftiield. 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impofe. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

By their guife 

Juft men they feem, and all-their ftudy bent 
To worfliip God a-right. Milton s Paradife Loft x b.i L 
Back, fhepherds, back; 

Here be without duck or nod. 

Other trippings to be trod, 

Of lighter toes and fuch court guife. 

As Mercury did flrft devife. Milton. 

Their external lhapes are notorioufly accommodated to that 
law or guife of life that nature has defigned them. Mat. 

2. Praftice; cuftom; property. 

This would not be flept; 

Old guife muft be kept. Pen. Jobuft. 

The Twain reply’d, it never was our guife 
To flight the poor, or aught humane defpife. Pop. 

3. External appearance; drefs. 

When I was very young, nothing was fo much talked of 
as rickets among children, and confumptions among young 
people: after thefe the fpleen came in play, and then the 
feurvy, which was the general complaint, and both were 
thought to appear in many various guifes. Tatflt. 

TheHugonots were engaged in a civil war, by the fpeciots 
pretences of fome, who, under the guife of religion, facrihc«r 
fo many thoufands to their own ambition. "“r: 

Guita'r. n.f. [ ghitara, Italian; guiierre, French.] A Imaged 
inftrument of mufick. 

Sallads and eggs, and lighter fare, , 

Tune the Italian fpark’s j r{V ‘ 

Gulch. 7 n.f [from gulo, Latin.] A little glutton. 
Gu'lchin. J Skinner. . 

Gules, adj. [perhaps from geule, the throat] RedtaW' 
barous term of heraldry. 

Follow thy. drum; 

With man’s blood paint the ground : gules, gules ; 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; , 

Then what fhould war be ? Sbakefp. Ttmon of a 

He whofe fable arms, 

Black as his purpofe, did the knight refemble, 

When he laid couched in the ominous horfe. 

Hath now his dread and black complexion fmear a 
With heraldry more difmal; head to foot, „ ,, 

Now he is total gules. Sbakefpeare t 

GULF, n.f [ golf >, Italian.] 

1. A bay ; an opening into land. .. |,|c 

Piiaurius, the Venetian admiral, knowing hunk: 
to encounter with the Turks great fleet at fea, with r« ^ 
felf farther off from the ifland Corfu, into the guj 
Adriatick. KnoUes's Hiflory of the W 

2. An abyfsp an unmeafurable depth. 

Thence turning back, in Alence foft they ftole. 

And brought the heavy corfe with eafy pace 
To yawning gulf of deep Avernus’ hole; 

By that fame hole, an entrance dark and bafe. 

With fmoak and fulphur hiding all the place, . 

Defcends to hell. Fairy Queen, b. U ‘ ^ 


GUL 

I know thou’d’ft rather 

This is the gulf through which Virgil’s Alcfto flioots her- 
fcjf into hell: the fall of waters, the woods that encompafs it, 
Ire all in the defection. ^dtjon on Italy. 

The fea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
great lofs to the world ; and muft we now have an ocean of 
mere flats and (hallows, to the utter rum of navigation, for 
fear our heads Ihould turn giddy at the imagination of gaping 
abyffes and unfathomable gufs ? Bentley. 

3. A whirlpool; a fucking eddy. 

England his approaches makes 2 S fierce 

As waters to the fucking of a gulf. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

4. Any thing infatiable. 

Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf. 

Witches mummy ; maw and gulf 

Of the ravening fait fea lhark; , 

. Root of hemlock, dieg’J i’ th’ dark. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
Gu'lfv. adj. [from gif] Full of gulfs or whirlpools; vor- 

Rivers arife; whether thou be the fon 
Of utmoft Tweed, or Oofe, or gulfy Dun. Milton. 

At their native realms the Greeks arriv d, 

All who the war of ten long years furviv’d. 

And ’fcap’d the perils of the gulfy main. ' Pope s OdyJJey, 
Hioh o’er a gulfy fea the Pharian ifle 
Front's the deep roar of difemboguing Nile. Pope's Odyffey. 
Vo GULL. v. a. [ guiller, to cheat, old French.] To trick; 
to cheat; to defraud; to deceive. 

If I do not gull him into a nay word, and make him a com¬ 
mon recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie ftraight 
in my bed. Sbakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Yet love thefe forc’ries did remove, and move 
Thee to gull thine own mother for my love. Donne. 

He would have gulCd him with a trick, 

But Mart was too too politick. Hudsbras, p. ii. 

They are not to be gulled twice with the fame trick. L'Ejlr. 
The Roman people were grofly gulled twice or thrice over, 
and as often enflaved in one century, and under the fame pre¬ 
tence of reformation. Dryden s Mn. Dedication. 

By their defigning leaders taught. 

The vulgar, gull'd into rebellion, arm’d ; Dryden. 

For this advantage age from youth has won. 

As not to be out-ridden, though out-run ; 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin’d. 

And with ftem Mars in Capricorn was join’d : 

Of him difpoflng in his own abode, 

He footh'd the goddefs, while h e gull'd the gcd. Dryden. 

Gull. n.f. [ from the verb.] 

1. A fea-bird. 

2. A cheat; a fraud ; a trick. 

I fhould think this a gull, but that the white-bearded fellow 
fpeiks it. Sbakefpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

Either they have thefe excellencies they are praifed for, or 
they have not; if they have not, ’tis an apparent cheat and 
gull. Government of the Tongue. 

3. A ftupid animal; one eaflly cheated. 

Being fed by us you us’d us.fo. 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckow bird, 

Ufeth the fparrow. Shakef. Henry IV. p. i. 

Why have you fuffer’d me to be imprifon’d, 

Kept in a dark houfe, vifited by the prieft. 

And made the moft notorious geek and gull ' 

That e’er invention plaid on. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

That paltry ftory is untrue, 

And forg’d to cheat fuch gulls as you. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Gu'llcatciier. n.f. [gull and catch.] A cheat; a man of 
trick ; one who catches filly people. 

Here comes my noble gullcatcher. Shakefp. Twelflh Night. 
Gu'ller. n.f [from gull.] A cheat; an impoftor. 
Gu'llery. n f [ from gull. ] Cheat; impofturc. Ainfwortb. 
Gu'llet. n.f. [ goulet, French ; guia, Latin.] The throat; 
the paflage through which the food pafles; the meat-pipe; 
the cefophagus. 

It might be his doom 
One day to Ang 

With gullet in firing. Denham. 

Many hrlVc the gullet or feeding channel which have no 
Jungs or windpipe ; as Allies which have gills, whereby the 
heart is refrigerated ; for fuch thereof as have lungs and re- 
fpiration are not without wizzon, as whales and cetaceous 
a mmals. Brown's Vulgar Etrours , b. iv. c. 8. 

Nature has various tender mufcles plac’d. 

By wjiich the artful gullet is embrac’d. Blackmart's Creation. 
1 he liquor in the ftomach is a compound of that which is 
Icparated from its inward coat, the fpittle which is fwallowcd, 
and the l.quor which diftils from the gullet. Arbuthr.ot 

noife LLY ' [C0rruptcd ftom ^] To run with 

GU /™ I01E - "/ t fram ffy and kk] The hole where the 
gutters empty themfclvc* in the fubtcrrancous fewer. 


GUN 

GutcAlTV. n.f. Uuhfu,, Latin.] Greedinc&i gkttonyi 



browns 1 wgar c.ttuuh, v. ... -• 

To Gulp. v.a. [go/pen, Dutch.] 'Io fwailow eagerly; ta 
fuck down without intermiflion. 

He loofens the Afh, gulps it down, and fo foon as ever the 
morfcl was gone wipes his mouth. L Eft range. 

I thirfty ftand. 

And fee the double flaggon charge their hand ; 

See them puff off the froth, and gulp amain. 

While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain. Gay. 

Gulp. n.f. [from the verb.] As much as can be fwallowcd 

In deep fufpirations we take more large gulphs of air to 
cool our heart, overcharged with love and forrow. More. 

As oft as he can catch a gulp of air. 

And peep above the leas, he names the fair. Dryden s Fables. 

GUM. n.f [ gummi, Latin] . 

1. A vegetable fubftance differing from a reAn, iri being more 

vifeid and lefs friable, and generally diffolving in aqueous men- 
ftruums; whereas reAns, being more fulphurous, require a 
fpirituous diffolvent. Quincy. 

One whofe eyes. 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as faft as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

He ripens fpices, fruit, and precious gum. 

Which from remoteft regions hither come. Woiler. 

Her maiden train, 

. Who bore the veils that holy rites require, 

Incenfe, and od’rous^ww', and cover’d Are. Dryd. Fables. 

2 . [Doma, Saxon; gumme, Dutch.] The flefhy covering that 
invefts and contains the teeth. 

From the babe that milks me 

I’d pluck my nipple from his bonelefs gums. Shak . Macbeth. 

Untwifls a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

To Gum. v. a. [from the noun.] To clofe with gum; to 
fmear with gum. 

The eyelids are apt to be gummed together with a vifeous 
humour. JVfeman's Surgery. 

To prevent the gumming of the eyelids cut a piece of fponge, 
and lay it wet upon the eye. JVfeman's Surgery. 

Gu'mminess. n.f. [ from gummy. ] The ftate of being gum¬ 
my; accumulation of gum. 

The tendons are involved with a great gumminefs and col- 
leftion of matter. JVifeman's Surgery . 

Gummo'sity. n.f. [from gummous. ] The nature of gum; 
gumminefs. , 

Sugar and honey make windy liquors, and the elaftick fer¬ 
menting particles arc detained by their innate gummofity. Flayer. 

Gu'mmous. adj. [from gum.] Of the nature of gum. 

Obfervations concerning Englifh amber, and relations about 
the amber of Pruflia, prove that amber is not a gummous or 
refinous fubftance drawn out of trees by the fun’s heat, but a 
natural foffil. JVoodward's Natural Hiflory. 

Gu'mmy. adj. [from gum.] 

1 • Confifting of gum ; of the nature of gum. 

From the utmoft end of the head branches there iffueth out 
2. gummy juice, which hangeth downward like a cord. Raleigh. 

Noy all the gummy ftores Arabia yields. Dryden's Virgil. 

How each arifing alder now appears. 

And o’er thePo diltils her gummy tears. Dryden's Silemes. 

2. Produdliveof gum. 

Late the clouds 

Juftling, or pufh’d with winds, rude in their fhock. 

Tine the flanc Jight’ning; whofe thwart flame driv’n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

3. Overgrown with gum. 

J1 he yawning youth, fcarce half awake, eflays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raife ; 

Then rubs his gummy eyes, and ferubs his pate. Dryden. 

^UN. n.f. [Of this word there is no fatisfadlory etymology. 
Mr. Lye oblerves that gun in Iceland fignifies battle ; but when 
guns came into ufe wc had no commerce with Iceland.] The 
general name for firearms; the inftrument from which Ihot is 
difeharged by fire. 

Thefe dread curfes, like the fun 'gainft gl a f s> 

Or like an overcharged gun, recoil 

And turn upon thyfclf. Shakef peart's Henry VI. fi. ff. 

I he emperor, finding, faid that never emperor was yet flain 

Wlth TuIh 11 a- . Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

L lie bullet flying, makes the gun recoil. Cleveland. 

In vain the dart or glitt’ring fword we Ihun, 

r „■Wr 1mn r d r° perifll b > y r the nau S ht .’ rin S Granville. 

Gunnel, n.f [corrupted for gunwale. See Gunwale.! 

[from £««■] Cannonier; he whofe employ¬ 
ment is to manage the artillery in a (hip. 

The 
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The nimble gunner 

Tv fill lynftock now thedcvilifh cannon touches, 

And down goes all before him. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
They flew the principal gunners , and carried away their ar¬ 
tillery. Hayward. 

Gu'nnkry. n. f. [from gunner.] 'The fciencc of artillery'; 
the art of managing cannon. 

Gu'npowder. n.f. and powder.] The powder put into 

guns to be fired. It confifts of about twenty parts of nitre, 
three parts of fulphur, and three of charcoal. The propor¬ 
tions are not exactly kept. 

Gunpowder confifteth of three ingredients, faltpetre, fmall- 
coal, and brimftone. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

Burning by gunpowder frequently happens at fea. IVij'eman. 
Gu'nshot. n.f. [gun and Jhot.] The reach or range of a 
gun; the fpace to which a fhot can be thrown. 

Thofe who are come over to the royal party are fuppofed to 
be out of gunjhot. Dry den. 

Gu'nshot. adj. Made by the fhot of a gun. 

The greater fymptoms 1 have tranflated to gunflnt wounds. 

Ifijeman's Surgery. 

Gu'nsmith. n.f [ gun and faith.] A man whofe trade is to 
make guns. 

It is of particular efleem with the gunfmiths for flocks. Mart. 
Gu'nstick. n.f. [gun and flick.] 'The rammer; or flick 
with which the charge is driven. 

Gu'nstock. n.f. [gun and fleck.] The wood to which the 
barrel of the gun is fixed. 

The timber is ufeful for bows, pullies, ferews, mills, and 
gunflocks. Mortimer’s Hujbandry: 

Gu'nstone. n.f. [ gun and Jlone.] The fhot of cannon. They 
ufed formerly to fhoot ftones from artillery. 

Tell the pleafant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn’d his ball to gunjlones, and his foul 
Shall fland fore charged for the wafleful vengeance 
That fhall fly with them. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Gu'nwale, or Gunnel of a Ship. That piece of timber 
which reaches on either fide of the fhip from the half-deck to 
the forecaftle, being the uppermoft bend which finifheth the 
upper works of the hull in that part, and wherein they put 
the flanchions which fupport the wafle trees ; and this is 
called the gunwale , whether there be guns in the fhip or no; 
ahd the lower part of any port, where any ordnance arc, is 
alfo termed the gunwale. Harris. 

Gurce. n.f. [gorges , Latin.] Whirlpool; gulf. 

Marching from Eden he fhall find 
The plain, wherein a black bituminous gorge 
Boils out from under ground. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. xii. 
Gu'rgion. n.f. The coarfer part of the meal, lifted from the 
bran. 

To Gu'rcle. v.n. [gorgsgliare, Italian.] To fall or gufh 
with noife, as water from a bottle. 

Then when a fountain’s gurgling waters play. 

They rufh to land, and end in feafls the day. Pope. 

[gournal, French.] A kind of fca-fifh. 

If I be not afham’d of my foldiers I am a fowe’d gurnet : 

I have mifus’d the king’s prefs damnably. Sbak. Henry IV. 
To Gush. v. n. [ goflelen, Dutch.] 

1. To flow or rufh out with violence; not to fpring in afmall 
flream, but in a large body. 

A fea of blood gujh'd from the gaping wound, 

That her gay garments flain’d with filthy gore. Fai. Queen. 
The covering of this abyfs was broken afunder, and the 
water gvjhed out that made the deluge. Burnet. 

Inccflant flreams of thin magnetick rays 
Gufh from their fountains with impetuous force, 

In either pole, then take an adverfe courfe. Blackmore. 

On either hand the gufbing waters play. 

And down the rough cafcadc white-dafhing fall. Thomfon. 

2. To emit in a copious effluxion. 

The gaping wound gufts'd out a crimfon flood. Drydcn. 
Line after line my gvjhing eyes o’erflow. 

Led through a fad variety of woe. Pope. 

Gush. n.f. [from the verb.] An emiflion of liquor in a 
large quantity at once; the liquor fo emitted. 

If a lung-vein be burfted, generally at the firfl cough a 
great gujls of blood is coughed up. Harvey on Confumpt. 

Gu'sset. n.f. [ gouffet , French.] Any thing fewed on to 
cloath, in order to ftrenglhen it. 

GUST. n.f. [ goujl, French ; guflus , Latin.] 

1. Scnfle of tafting. 

Dcftroy all creatures for thy fport or gufl. 

Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjuft. Pope. 

2. Height of perception; height of fenfual enjoyment. 

They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with^w/?, inftead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter afhes, which th’ offended tafte 
With fpattering noife rejected. Milton's Paradife Loft, l x. 

Where love is duty on the female fide, 

On theirs mcer fenfual gufl, and fought with furly pride. 

Drydcn s Fables. 


My fight, and fmcll, and hearing were emnlmAi 
And all three fenfes in full gu/l enjoy’d. nlj f' „ 

3 - Love; liking. * 7 J 7 dryden, Pali,;. 

T o kill, I grant, is fin’s extremeft gift i 
But, in defence, by mercy ’tis made iuft. * Sh*l .A o~ 

coXTf“ do ,h ' work of *’ kil W°> b 4*5 

in a sreatm “ rure - *'*?.**$ 
A. Turn of fancy; intellectual tafte. 0 J on * 

The principal part of painting is to find what nau.r, k 
made moft proper to this art, and a choice of it 7 

accordmg to th c gufl and manner of the ancients. 

5 - [ 1 > rom gufler, Ifiandick.] A fudden violent blaft of 2 ?* 
borne.troops purfue the bloody-minded queen 
That led calm Henry, though he were a king ’ 

As doth a fail, fill’d with a fretting gufl, 

Command an argofie to ftem the waves. Sbakefo vr 
^ ou may as well forbid the mountain pines * 

To wag their high tops, and to make a noife. 

When they are fretted with the gufls of heav’n. SLU 
Prcfently come forth fwarms and volleys of libels „.?Y 
are the gufl, of liberty of fpeech reftrained. Bacon’s H V|| 
As when fierce northern blafts from th’ Alpsdefcend 
From his firm roots with ftruggiing gufls to rend * 
An aged fturdy oak, the rattling found 
Grows loud. ~ , 

Part ftay for paffage, ’till .a gufl of wind 
Ships o’er their forces in a fhining ftiect. Dryd. Ann. Hiret 
Pardon a weak diftemper’d foul, that fwells 
With fudden gufls, and finks as foon in calms, 

The fport of pafflons. Addfon's Cot,. 

6 . It is written in Spenfer vitioufly for jufls, fports. - 
Full jolly knight he feem’d, and fair did fit. 

As one for knightly gufls and fierce encounters lit. Fa. Sn 
Gu stable, n.f. [ guflo , Latin.] 
i. To be tailed. 

This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, termini th* 
ga l bitter; whereas there is nothing guflable fweeter. Bonn, 
z. Pleafant to the tafte. ’ 

_A guflable thing, feen or fmelt, excites the appetite, and 
aftedls the glands and parts of the mouth. Dirham. 

Gusta'tion. n.f. [guflo, Latin.] The a£l of tailing. 

In it the gullet and conveying parts are only feated, 
which partake of the nerves of guflation, or appertaining unto 
fapor. Brown's Vu/gor Errours, t. vii. 

Gu'stful. adj. [gufl and full] Taftefulwell-tailed. 

What he defaults from fomc dry infipid fin, is but to make 

rT U ?rn 0 r t f ei ;. n "XfgrffiA Decay ofPiaj. 

GUSTO, n.f. [Italian.] 

1. The relifn of any thing; the power by which any thing ex¬ 
cites fenfations in the palate. 

Pleafant guflos gratify the appetite of the luxurious. Dirh. 

2. Intellectual tafte; liking. 

In reading what I have written, let them bring naparticti- 
hr guflo along with them. Drjitn, 

Gu'sty. adj. [from gufl.] Stormy; tempeftuous. 

Once upon a raw and gufly day, 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his ihores. Sb.Jul.Cef 
Or whirl’d tempeftuous by the gufly wind. Thurjm. 
GUT. n.f. [kutteln, German.] 

1. The long pipe reaching with many convolutions from the 
ftomach to the vent. 

This lord wears his wit in his belly, and his guts in his 
head. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crtjjida. 

Reveng’d I will be, as fure as his guts are made of pud¬ 
dings. Sbakrfpeare’s Merry IVives of W'mihr. 

A viol fhould have a lay of wire-ftrings below, clofetothe 
belly, and then the firings of guts mounted upon a bridge, 
that by this means the upper firings ftricken fhould make the 
lower refound. Bacon's Natural Hijjny 

The inteflines or guts may be inflamed by any acrid or 
poifonous fubftance taken inwardly. Arbuthnot on Did- 

2. The ftomach; the receptacle of food: proverbially. 

And cramm’d them ’till their guts did ake. 

With cawdle, cuftard, and plum-cake. Hudilras, p- *'■ 
With falfe weights their fervants guts they cheat, 

And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Drydcn’s Juviw- 

3. Gluttony ; love of gormandifing. 

Apicius, thou did’ft on thy guts beftow 
Full ninety millions ; yet, when this was fpent. 

Ten millions flill remain’d to thee; which thou. 

Fearing to fuffer thirft and famifhmcnt. 

In poifon’d potion drank’ft. HaknviU on Pmsltnn 

To Gut. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To evifeerate; to draw; to exenterate. 

The fifhermen fave the moft part of their fifh: ft> me v 
gutted , fplitted, powdered and dried. Carrw's Sur. of Cornua. 

2. To plunder of contents. 

In Nero’s arbitrary time. 

When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 

* A trc»? 
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A troop of cut-throat guards were fent to feize 
The rich men’s goods, and gut their palaces. Dryd. Juven 
Tom Brown, of facetious memory,.after having gutted a 
proper name of its vowels, ufed it in hu N\ 567. 

oJ'tta^d. *dj. [from gutta, Latin, a drop.j BefprinkM 

G "tt a throat, Latin. J A palTago toi 

^Thefe gutter tiles are in length ten inches and a half. Moxon. 

Rocks rife one above another, and have detp gutters worn 
in the fides of them by torrents of rain. Addfon ont Italy. 

To GuYter. v.a. [from the noun.] To cut in fmall hol- 

l0WS Tempcfls thcmfelves, high Teas, and howling winds. 

The gutter'd rocks, and congregated fands. 

Traitors enfteep'd to clog the guiltlefs keel. 

As having fenfeof beauty, do omit 

T heir mortal natures, letting fafe go by , „ 

The divine Defdemona. Shakefptare s Otbe.lo. 

My cheeks are gutter'd with my fretting tears. Sandys. 

Firft in a place, by nature clofe, they build 
A narrow flooring, gutter'd wall'd, and til d. Dryden. 

The gutter’d rocks, and mazy-running clefts. Tbomfon. 

To Gu'ttle. v.n. [from gut.] To feed luxurioufly; to 
gormandife. A low word. 

His jolly brother, oppofite in fenfe, 

Laughs at his thrift; and, lavifh of expence. 

Quail's, crams, and guttles in his own defence. Dryden. 

To Guttle, v.a. [from^&L] To fwallow. 

The fool fpit in his porridge, to try if they’d hifs: they 
did not hifs, and fo he guttled them up, and fealded his 
chops. L'EJlrange. 

Gu'itler. n.f. [from guttle ] A greedy eater. 

Gu'ttulous. adj [from guttula, Latin.] In the form of a 
fmall drop. 

Ice is plain upon the furfaceof the water, but round in hail, 
which is alfo a glaciation, and figured in its guttulous defeent 
from the air. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

GUTTURAL adj. [gutturalis, Latin.] Pronounced in the 
throat; belonging to the throat. 

The Hebrews have afligned which letters are labial, which 
dental, and which guttural. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

In attempting to pronounce the nafals, and fomc of the 
vowels fpiritally, the throat is brought to labour, and makes 
that which we call a guttural pronunciation. Holder. 

Gu'ttur ALNESS, n.f. [from guttural.] The quality of being 
guttural. Dift. 

Gu'twort. n f. [gut and wort.] An herb. 

Guy. n.f. [fromgu:de.] A rope ufed to lift any thing into the 
fhip. Skinner. 

To Gu'zzle. v.n. [from gut, or gufl, to guttle, or guftle, ] To 
gormandife; to feed immoderately; to fwallow any liquor 
greedily. 

Well fcafon’d bowls the goffip’s fpirits raife. 

Who while fhc guzzles chats the dolor’s praife. Rofcommon. 
They fell to lapping and guzzling, ’till they burft them- 

felves. L'EJlrange. 

No more her care fhall fill the hollow tray. 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 

To Gu'zzle. v. a To fwallow with immoderate guft. 

The Pylian king 

Was longeft liv’d of any two-legg’d thing. 

Still guzzling muft of wine. Dryd. Juvenal. 

Guzzler, n.f [from guzzle.] A gormandifer; an immode¬ 
rate eater or drinker. 

Gybe. n.f. [See Gibe.] A fneer; a taunt; a farcafm. 


G Y V 

Ready in gybes, quick anfwer’d, faucy, and as quarrcJloua 
as the weazel. Shakejpeare s CymbJ.ne. 

To Gybe. v.n. To fneer; to taunt. 

The vulgar yield an open ear. 

And common courtiers love to gybe and fleer. Hull. Tale. 

Gymna'stically. adv. [from gymr.ajlick.] Athletically; 
fitly for flrong excrcife. 

Such as with agility and vigour have not the ufe of either, 
who are not gymnaftically compofed, nor actively ufe thofe 
parts Brown’s Vu‘gar Errours, b. iv. c. 5. 

GYMNA'STICK. adj. [yvpuanxo gymnajlique, French.] 
Pertaining to athletick excrcifes; coniifting of leaping, wreft- 
ling, running, throwing the dart, or quoit. 

J he Cretans wifely forbid their fervants gymnafltcks as well 
as arms; and yet your modern footmen exercife rhemfelves 
daily, whilll their enervated lords are foftly lolling in their 
chariots. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Sa ibterus. 

Gy'mnick. adj. [yvpvtxoti gymnique, French.] Such as prac- 
tife the athletick 01 gymnaflick exercifes. 

Have they not fword-players, and cv’ry fort 
Of gym nick artifls, wreftlcrs, riders, runners. Milton. 

Gymnosfe'rmous. adj. [^vjxvfgp and 0-ulgp.a.] Having the 
feeds naked. 

Gy'necocrasay. n.f. [yjvectxoxpotTiz •, gynecocratie, French.] 
Petticoat government; female power. 

Gyra'tion. n.f. [gyro, Latin.] The adt of turning any thing 
about. 

This effluvium attenuateth and impelleth the neighbour air, 
which, returning home, in a gyration carrieth with it the ob¬ 
vious bodies into the eleSrick. Brown', Vulgar Errours. 

If a burning coal be nimbly moved round in a circle with 
gyrations, continually repeated, the whole circle will appear 
like fire; the reafon of which is, that the fenfation of the coal 
in the feveral places of that circle remains imprefled on the 
fenforium, until the coal return again to the fame place. Newt. 

Gyre. n.f. [ gyrus, Latin.] A circle deferibed by any thing 
going in an orbit. 

Ne thenceforth his approved fkill to ward. 

Or ftrike, or hurlen round in warlike gyre. 

Remember’d he; ne car’d for his fafe guard, 

But rudely rag’d. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5, 

Does the wild haggard tow’r into the iky. 

And to the South by thy direction fly ? 

Or eagle in her gyres the clouds embrace ? Sandys. 

He fafhion’d thofe harmonious orbs, that roll 
In reftlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys. 

Quick and more quick he fpins in giddy gyres. 

Then falls, and in much foam his foul expires. Dryden. 

Gyves, n.f. [gevyn, Welfh.J Fetters; chains for the legs. 
The villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if they had 
gyves on. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

And knowing this, fhould I yet ftay. 

Like fuch as blow away the:r lives. 

And never will redeem a day. 

Enamour’d of their golden gyves ? Ben. Jobnfon's Forefl. 
The poor prifoners, ready to take the occafion offered, 
boldly flarting up, break off their chains and gyves. Kmlles. 
Do’ft thou already Angle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. Milton's Agonifles. 

But Telamon rufh’d in, and hap’d to meet 
A rifing root, that held his faften’d feet; 

So down he fell, whom fprawling on the ground. 

His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryd. Fables. 

To Gyve. v.a. [from the noun.] To fetter; tofhackle; to 
enchain; to enfnare. 

With as little a w-eb as this, will I enfnare as great a fly as 
Caflio. Ay, fmile upon her, do. I will gyve thee in thine 
own courtfhip. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
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Is in Englifti, as in other languages, a note of 
afpiration, founded only by a ftrong emiflion of 
the breath, without any conformation of the or¬ 
gans of fpeech, and is therefore by many gramma¬ 
rians accounted no letter. The h in Englifh is 
fcarcely ever mute at the beginning of a word, or where it im¬ 
mediately precedes a vowel; as houfe, behaviour: where it is 
followed by a confonant it has no found, according to the 
prelent pronunciation : but anciently, as now in Scotland, it 
made the fyllable guttural; as right, bought. 

Ha. interjeft. [ha, Latin ] 

1. An expreflion of wonder, furprife, fudden queftion, or fudden 
exertion. 

You {hall look fairer ere I give or hazard : 

What fays the golden cheft ? ha ! let me fee. Shakefp. 

Ha ! what art thou ! thou horrid headlefs trunk! 

It is my Haftings ! Rowes Jane Shore. 

2. An expreflion of laughter. 

He faith among the trumpets ha , ha , and he fmelleth the 
battle afar off. Job xxxix. 25. 

Ha, ha, 'tis what fo long I wifh’d and vow'd; 

Our plots and deluftons 
Have wrought fuch confufions, 

That the monarch’s a Have to the crowd. Dryd. Albion. 

HaAK. n f. A fifh. Ainjworth. 

HABEAS CORPUS. [Latin.] A writ, the which, a man 
indifted of fome trefpafs, being laid in prifon for the fame, 

__ may have out of the King’s Bench, thereby to remove 
himfelf thither at his own cofts, and to anfwer the caufe 
there. Coivel. 

Haberda'sHer. n.f. [This word is ingenioufly deduced by 
Minfhew from habt ihr dafs, German, have you this, the ex¬ 
preflion of a fhopkeeper offering his wares to fale.J One who 
fells fmall wares; a pedlar. 

Becaufe thefe cunning men arc like haberdajhers of fmall 
wares, it is not amifs to fet forth their {hop. Bacon's EJJays. 

A haberdu/her, who was the oracle of the coffeehoufe, de¬ 
clared his opinion. Addifon's Spctlator, N°. 48. 

Ha'berdine. n.f. A dried fait cod. Ainfworth. 

Ha'bergeon n.f. [haubergeon, French} halbcrgium, lowLat.] 
Armour to cover the neck and breaft; breaftplatc; neckpiece’; 
gorget. 

And halbert fome, and fome a haberion ; 

So every one in arms was quickly dight. 

The fhot let fly, and grazing 
Upon his {houlder, in the pafling, 

Lodg’d in Magnano’s brafs habergeon. 

Habi'Ument. n.f. [ habiUment , French.] 
garment. 

He the faireft Una found, 

Strange lady, in fo ftrange habiliment. 

Teaching the fatyres. Fairy Sfieen, b. i. cant. 6. 

My riches are thefe poor habiliments. 

Of which if you fhould here disfurnilh me, 

You take the fum and fubftance that I have. Sbakefpeare. 
The clergy fhould content themfelves with wearing gowns 
and other habiliments of Irifh drapery. Swift. 

ToHABI'LITATE. v. n. [habiliter, French.] To qualify; 
to entitle. 

Divers perfons in the houfe of commons were attainted, 
and thereby not legal, nor habilitate to ferve in parliament, 
being difabled in the higheft degree. Bacon's Henry VII. 

H. b ilita'tion. n.f. [from habilitate.] Qualification. 

The things formerly fpoken of, are but habilitations towards 
arms ; and what is habilitation without intention and aft ? 

Bacon, EJfay 3c. 

Ha'bility. n.f. [habilite, French.] Faculty; power. 

Ha'bit. n.f [habitus, Latin.] 

I. State of anything: as, habit of body. 

2. Drefs; accoutrement. 

I fhifted 

Into a madman’s rags, t* affumc a fcmblance 
The very dogs difdain’d; and in this habit 
Met I my father. Shakef cart's King Lear. 


Fairfax , b. i. 


Hudibras , p. i. 
Drefs; cloaths; 


If you have anyjuftice, any pity; 

If ye be any thing, but churchmen’s habits. Sbakefeort. 
Both the poets being drelfed in the fame Englifh habit 
ftory compared with ftory, judgment may be made be* 
twixt them. Dryden's Fables , Preface' 

The feenes are old, the habits are the fame 
We wore laft year. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

There are among the ftatues feveral of Venus, in different 
habits. Addifon on Italy, 

The clergy are the only fet of men who wear a diftinft 
habit from others. Swift, 

3. Habit is a power or ability in man of doing any thing, when 
it has been acquired by frequent doing the fame thing. Lech, 

He hath a better bad habit of frowning than the count 
Palatine. Shakefp. Merchant of PettM. 

4. Cuftom; inveterate ufe. 

This is the laft fatal ftep but one, which is, by frequent 
repetition of the finful aft, to continue and perfift in it, ’till 
at length it fettles into a fixed confirmed habit of fin; which 
being properly that which the apoftle calls the finifhing of fin, 
ends certainly in death j death not only as to merit, but alio u 
to aftual infliftion. South’s Scrnuni, 

No civil broils have fince his death arofe, 

But faftion now by habit does obey; 

And wars have that refpeft for his repofe, 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at fea. Dryien. 
The force of education is fo great, that we may mould the 
minds and manners of the young into what fhape wepleaft, 
and give the impreflions of fuch habits as {hall ever afterwards 
remain. Atterbury’s Semnt, 

To Ha'bit. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs; to accoutre; 
to array. 

Prefent yourfelf and your fair princcfs 
Before Leontcs: 

She {hall be habited as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Shakefp. Wintrfi felt. 

Having called to his memory Sir George Villiers, and the 
cloaths he ufed to wear, in which at that time he feemed to be 
habited, he thought him to be that perfon. Clamim. 

They habited themfelves like thofe rural deities, and imi¬ 
tated them in their ruftick dances. Dryien. 

HA'BITABLE. ad], [habitable, Fr. habitabilis, Lat.] Capable 
of being dwelt in ; capable of fuftaining human creatures. 

By means of our folitary fituation, we know well mod 
part of the habitable world, and areourfelves unknown. Boctn, 
That was her torrid and inflaming time; 

This is her habitable tropique clime. L> m ’ 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, purfue. Dryien. 
Ha'bitableness. n.f. [from habitable .] Capacity of being 
dwelt in. 

The cutting of the Equinoftial line decides that contro- 
verfy of the habitablenefs of the Torrid zone. Amt. 

Thofe ancient problems of the fpherical roundnefs of the 
earth, the being of antipodes, and of the habitablenefs of die 
torrid zone, are abundantly demonftrated. &}- 

Ha'bitance. n.f. [habitatio , Latin.] Dwelling; abode. 
What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 

That here in defart haft thine habitants? 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth do’ft hide apart 
From the world’s eye, and from her right ufance. F&JL' 
Ha'bit a nt. n.f. [habitant, Fr. habitant, Latin] Dwel > 
one that lives in any place ; inhabitant. 

Not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 
Officious; but to the earth’s habitant: 

And for the heav’n’s wide circuit, let it fpeak . . 

The maker’s high magnificence. Milton's Paradtje J 
Pow’rs celeftial to each other’s view 
Stand ftill confeft, though diftant far they lie, f j 
Or habitants of earth, or fea, or Iky. ^.°P e J ,1 

Habita'tion. n.f [ habitation, French; habitatio, 

1. The -aft of dwelling; the ftate of a pl ace 
dwellers. 


receiving 


Ampi 


ilitude 
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A mplifude s’nioft immenfe, with ftars 
Numerous auu ev’ry itar perhaps a world 
Of ti / -taiior. Ail.ton s Paradtfc Lofl, b. vu. 

1 uui.es, 

For want of baintcuon and repair, 

DnioK he ips of ruins. Denham s Sophy. 

Kocl s 3- ; mountains, which in the fifft ages were high 
a,.,/ , , a • .. and confcquently then inconvenient for habi- 
int -r were by continual detention brought to a lower 
pitch Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

2 . Place of abode; dwelling. 

Wifdom, to the end Ihe might fave many, built her houle 
of that nature which is common unto all; flic made not this 
or that man her habitation, but dwelt in us. hooker, b. v. 

God oft defeends to vifit men 
Unfeen, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their doings. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

HABITAFOR. n.f [Latin.] Dweller; inhabitant. 

So is his prefence more continued unto the northern inha¬ 
bitants ; and the longeft day in Cancer is longer unto us than 
that in Capricorn unto the northern habitators. Brown. 

Habj'tual. adj. [habituel, from habit, French.] Cuftomary ; 
accuftomed; inveterate; eftablifiied by frequent repetition. 

Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once aftual j now in body, and to dwell 
Ha'itual habitant. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. x. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims. South. 

By length of time 

The feurf is worn away of each committed crime: 

No fpeck is left of their habitual ftains; 

But the pure ether of the foul remains. Dryden's /En. 
’Tis impoflible to become an able artift, without making 
your art habitual to you. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Habi'tually. adv. [from habitual.] Cuftomarily; by habit. 
Internal graces and qualities of mind fanftify our natures, 
and render us habitually holy. Aiterbury's Sermons. 

To Habi'tuate. v. a. [habituer, French.] Toaccuitom; to 
ufe one’s felf by frequent repetition. 

Men are firft corrupted by bad counfel and company, and 
next they habituate themfelves to their vicious practices. Tillot. 

Such as live in a rarer air are habituated to the exercife of a 
greater mufcular ftrength. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Ha'bitude. n.f. [ habitudo, Latin; habitude, French.] 

1. Relation; refpeft; ftate with regard to fomething elfe. 

We cannot conclude this complexion of nations from the 
vicinity or habitude they hold unto the fun. Brown's Vul. Err. 

The will of God is like aftreight unalterable rule; but the 
various comportments of the creature, either thwarting this 
rule, or holding conformity to it, occafions feveral habitudes 
of this rule into it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

It refults from the very nature and being of things, as they 
{land in fuch a certain habitude , or relation to one another. 

South’s Sermons. 

As by the objeftive part of perfeft happinefs we under- 
ftand that which is beft and laft, and to which all other things 
are to be referred ; fo by the formal part muft be underftood 
the beft and laft habitude of man toward that beft object. Ncrr. 

In all the habitudes of life 
The friend, the miftrefs, and the wife; 

Variety vve ftill purfue. Swift. 

2. Familiarity; converfe; frequent intercourfe. 

His knowledge in the nobleft ufeful arts. 

Was fuch dead authors could not give; ' 

But habitudes with thofe who live. Dry den. 

To write well, one muft have frequent habitudes with the 
beft company. D den . 

3. Long cuftom ; habit; inveterate ufe. 

Mankind is not more liable to deceit than willing to con¬ 
tinue in a plcafing errour, ftrengthened by a long habitude. 

_. ... Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Thy ear, inur'd to charitable founds. 

And pitying love, muft feel the hateful wounds 
Of jeft obfeene, and vulgar ribaldjy. 

The ill-bred queftion, and the loud reply. 

Brought by long habitude from bad to worfe; 

Muft hear the frequent oath, the direful curfe. Prior. 

P° wcr o{ doin g any thing acquired by frequent repe- 

It is impoflible to gain an exaft habitude, without an infi- 
nite number of afts and perpetual praftice. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

™ A n‘ *t V - « r nap ; as would ne would, will 

mercifnf 5? * S ’ ** '1 ***** " ."**3 At random 5 at the 

mercy of chance ; without any rule or certainty of effeft. 

He circles draws and fquares, 
with cyphers, aftral charafters; 

Then looks ’em o’er to underftand ’em, 

To HACK S t fCt d '’ Wn babn t at random ' hudibras, p. ii. 

from acL "' S f° ni h<lchn > Dutch i backer,Fr. 

irom acape, an axe, Saxon.] 


HAG 

1. To cut into fmall pieces} to chop; to cut flightly with fre¬ 
quent or unfkilful blows. 

He put on that armour, whereof there was no one piece 
wanting, though hacked in fome places, bewraying fome fight 
not long fince paffed. Sidney, 

What a flave art thou, to hack thy fword as-thou haft done, 
and fay it was in fight! Shakefptare's Henry IV. i. 

Richard the fecond here was hack’d to death. Sbak R. III. 

I’ll fight ’till from my bones my flefti be hacit. Shakefp. 

One flourilhing branch of his moft royal root 
Is hacit down, and his fummer leaves all faded. 

By envy’s hand, and murder’s bloody axe. Shake/. R ch. II. 

Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. Dryden. 

But fate with butchers plac’d thy prieftly ftall. 

Meek modern faith to murder, hack and mawl. Pope. 

Not the hack'd helmet, nor the dufty field. 

But purple vefts and flow’ry garlands pleafe. Addif Ovid. 

2. To fpeak unreadily, or with hefitation. 

Difarm them, and let them queftion; let them keep their 
limbs whole, and hack our Englifh. Sbakefpeare. 

To Hack. v. n. To hackney; to turn hackney or pro- 

Hanmer. 


ftitute. 


I could be knighted. —What! thou lieft. Sir Alice Ford, 
thefe knights will hack, and fo thou fhouldft alter the article 
of thy gentry. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

Ha'ckle. n.f. Raw filk ; any filmy fubftance unfpun. 

Take the hackle of a cock or capon’s neck, or a plover’s 
top: take off one fide of the feather, and then take the hackle 
filk, gold or filvcr thread, and make thefe faft at the bent of 
the hook. Walton’s Angler. 

ToHa'ckle. v. a. [from hack.] To drefs flax. 

Ha'ckney. n.f. [hacnai, Wcllh ; hackeneye. Teuton, haqucnce , 
French.] 

1. A pacing horfe. 

2. A hired horfe ; hired horfes being ufually taught to pace, or 
recommended as good pacers. 

Light and lewd perfons were as eafily fuborned to make an 
affidavit for money, as poft-horfes and hackness are taken to 
hire. Bacon's Off. of Alienation,. 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 
And hackney of a Lapland hag. 

In queft of you came hither poft. 

Within an hour. I’m fure, at moft. Hudibras , p. ii*, 

3. A hireling; a proftitutc. 

Three kingdoms rung 

With his accumulative and hackney tongue. Rofcommon. 

That is no more than every lover 
Does from his hackney lady fuffer. Hudibras. 

Shall each fpurgall’d hackney of the day, 

Or each new penfion’d fycopbant, pretend 

To break my windows. Pope, Dial. 2. 

4. Any thing let out for hire. 

A wit can ftudy in the ftreets ; 

Not quite fo well, however, as one mought; 

A hackney coach may chance to fpoil a thought. Pope. 

5. Much ufed; common. 1 

Thefe notions young ftudents in phyfick derive from their 
hackney authors. Harvey on l.onfumptions. 

To Ha'ckney. v.a. [from the nounr] To praftife in one 
tiling ; to accuftom to the road. 

He is long hackney'd in the ways of men. Sbakefpeare. 

Ha cclueton. n.f [haquet, old French, a little horfe ] Some 
piece of armour. 

You may fee the very falhion of the Irifli horfeman in his 
long hofe, riding fhocs of coftJy cordwain, his hacqueton, and 
h.s habergeon. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Had. 1 he preterite and part. paff. of have. 

I had rather be a country fervant maid. 

Than a great queen with this condition. 

To be thus taunted. Shakefptare's Richard III. 

Had we not better leave this Utica, 

To arm Numidia in our caufe ? Addifon's Cato. 

H but^maU ” ^ l hadot > French.] A fca-fifh of the cod kind. 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with pilchards, herrings, and 
haddocks. Carew's Survey of Cornual. 

Dutc h, from To have or 
into the haid 11 ^ ^ ^ ^ inftrument that « taken 

This brandifli’d dagger 

Bll bury to the haft in her fair breaft. Dryd. and Lee's Oedip. 

the memb t X rs rem,UeS J ° imS "* ** Handlcs 

A needle is a fimple body, being only made of ftc^ff bJta 
fword is a compound, becaufe its baft or handle U mJ r 
materials different from the blade. J • / 
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Thus fpokc th’ impatient prince, and made a paufe ; 

His foul hags rais’d their heads, and clapt their hands ; 

And all the powers of hell, in full applaul'e, 

Flourilh’d their flukes, and toft their flaming brands. Crajl). 

2. A witch ; an enchantrefs. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hagi you baggage, you 
poulcat, you runnion. Shake/. Merry Wives of kVtr.dfor. 

3. An old ugly woman. 

Such affectations may become the young; 

But thou, old hag, of threefcore years and three. 

Is (hewing of thy parts in Greek for thre? Dryden's Juven. 
To Hag. v a. [from the noun.] To torment; to harrafs 
with vain terrour. 

That makes them in the dark fee vifions, 

And hag themfelves with apparitions. Hudibras, p. iii. 
How are fuperftitious men bagged out of their wits with the 
fancy of omens, tales, and vifions! L'EJlrange. 

Ha'gard. odj [ hagard, French.] 

1. Wild; untamed; irreclaimable. 

To let them down before that his flights end. 

As hagard hawk, picfuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 

His weary pounces all in vain doth fpend. 

To trufs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fairy Sheen. 

2. [Hager, German ] Lean. To this fenfe I have put the fol¬ 
lowing paflage; for fo the author ought to have written. 

A bagged carion of a wolf, and a jolly fort of dog, with 
good flelh upon’s back, fell into company together. L’Ejh. 
3 \Hage, Welfb.] Ugly ; rugged; deformed; wildly difordered. 
She’s too dildainful; 

I know her fpirits arc as coy and wild. 

As hagard as the rock. Shakcfpeare. 

Fearful befides of what in fight had pafs’d, 

His hands and hagard eyes to heav’n he caft. Dryden's JEn. 

Where are the confcious looks, the face now pale. 

Now flufhing red, the down-caft hagard eyes, 

Or fixt on earth, or flowly rais’d! Smith’s Phad. and Hipp. 
Ha'gcarb. n f. 

1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 

I will be married to a wealthy widow, 

Ere three days pafs, which has as long lov’d me 
As I have lov’d this proud difdainful haggard. Shakefpeare. 
a. A fpecies of hawk. 

Does the wild haggard tow’r into the fky, 

And to the South by thy direction fly ? Sandys. 

I enlarge my dilcourfe to the obfervation of the aircs, the 
brancher,°the ramifh hawk, and the haggard. II alton's Angler . 

3. A hag. So Garth has ufed it for want of underftanding it. 

Beneath the gloomy covert of an yew, 

In a dark grot, the baleful haggard lay. 

Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. Garth. 
Ha'ggardly. adv. [from haggard.] Deformed; ugly. 

For her the rich Arabia fwcats her gum ; 1 

And precious oils from diftant Indies come, > 

How haggardly foe’er (he looks at home. Dryd. Juven. 3 
Ha'ggess. n. f. [from hog or hack."] A mafs of meat, gene¬ 
rally pork chopped, and inclofed in a membrane. In Scotland 
it is commonly majje in a fhetp’s maw of the entrails of 
the fame animal, cut fmall, with fuet and fpices. 

Ha'ggish. adj. [from hag.] Of the nature of a hag; de¬ 
formed; horrid. 

He lafted long; 

But on us both did haggifo age fteal on. 

And wore us out of aft. Shak. Ms well that ends well. 
To HA GGLE. V. a. [corrupted from hackle or hack.] To cut; 
to chop ; to mangle. 

Suffolk firft died, and York all haggled o’er 
Comes to him where in gore he lay infteep’d. Shake/. H. V. 
To Ha'gcle. v. n. 'I o be tedious in a bargain; to be long in 
coming to the price. 

Ha'ggler. n.f [from haggle.] 

1. One that cuts. 

2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 

Ha'cicgraphf.r. n.f [*>.<^ and y s *(po,.] Aholywnter. 
The Jews divide the Holy Scriptures of the Old Teftamcnt 
into the law, the prophets, and the hagiographers. 

Hah. interjefl. An expreffion of fudden effort. 

Her coats tuck’d up, and all her motions juft. 

She ftamps, and then cries hah ! at ev’ry thruft. Dryden. 
HAIL, n.f [ hajel, Saxon. ] 

1. Drops of rain frozen in their falling. Locke. 

As thick as bail 

Came poft on poft. Sbakefteare’s Macbeth. 

To Hail v.n. To pour down hail. 

My people Hull dwell in a peaceable habitation when it 
(hall hail, coming down on the foreft. lj- xxxii. 19. 

Hail, inter/ [ heel, health, Saxon : hail, therefore, is the fame 
a ■ fa he of the Latins, or x>yixm of the Greeks, health be to 
y OU .] A term of falutation now ufed only in poetry; health 
be to you. 

Hail, hail, brave friend! 


Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou did’lt leave it. Shakefpeare's Macbeds 

Her fick head is bound about with clouds; 

It docs not look as it would have a hail 

Or health wifii’d in it, as on other morns. Lot. Johnfin. 

The angel hail 

Beftow’d, the holy falutation us’d 

Long after to bleft Mary, fecond Eve. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

Farewel, happy fields. 

Where joy for ever dwells ! hail horrors! hail 
Infernal world ! and thou profoundeft hell 
Receive thy new pofleflbr ! Mi ton' Paradi/e Lo/l , b. i, 
. All hail, he cry’d, thy country’s grace and love; 

Once firft of men below, now firft of birds above. Dryd. 

Hail to the fun ! from whofc returning light 
The chearful foldier’s arms new luftre take. 

To deck the pomp of battle. Roue's Tamerlane. 

To Hail. v. a. [from the noun.] Tofalute; tocallto. 

A galley well appointed, with a long boat, drawing near 
unto the fhore, was hailed by a Turk, accompanied with a 
troop of horfemen. Knol/es’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

'1 hrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breaft. 

And hail me thrice to everlafting reft. Dryden. 

Ha'iled. adj. [from hail.] Struck with hail. 

Ha'ilshot. n.f. [hail and Jhot.] Small (hot fcattered like 
hail. 

The matter of the artillery did vifit them fharply with mur¬ 
dering hailjbot, from the pieces mounted towards the top of the 
hill. Hayward. 

Ha'ilstone. n f [hail and Jlone.] A particle or Angle ball 
of hail. 

You are no furer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailjlone in the fun. Shakefpeare. 

Hard hailjlones lye not thicker on the plain, 

Nor fhaken oaks luch fhow’rs of acorns rain. Dryden. 

Hai'ly. adj. [from hail.] Confiding of hail. 

From whofe dark womb a rattling tempeft pours, 
Which the cold North congeals to baity fhowers. Pipe. 

HAIR, n.f [ haep, Saxon.] 

r. One of the common teguments of the body. It is to be 
found upon all the parts of the body, except the foies of the 
feet and palms of the hands. When we examine the hair* 
with a microfcope, we find that they have each a round bul¬ 
bous root, which lies pretty deep in the fkin, and which draws 
their nourifhmcnt from the furrounding humours: that each 
hair confifts of five or fix others, wrapt up in a common tegu¬ 
ment or tube. They grow as the nails do, each part near the 
root thrufting forward that which is immediately above it, and 
not by any liquor running along the hair in tubes, as plants 
grow. fyimj. 

2. A fingle hair. 

My fleece of woolly hair uncurls. Shakefp. Tit. Anir. 
Shall the difference of hair only, on the fkin, be a mark of 
a different internal conftitution between a changeling and a 
drill ? Locke, 

Naughty lady, 

Thefe hairs which thou do’ll ravifh from my chin, 

Will quicken and accufe thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Much is breeding; 

Which, like the courfer’s hair, hath yet but life, 

And not a ferpent’s poifon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, : 

3. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

If thou tak’ft more 

Or lefs than juft a pound ; if the fcalc turn 
But in the eftimation of a hair, 

Thou dieft. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies, and knows better 
than any man what is not to be written. Dryden. 

4. Courfe; order; grain; the hair falling in a certain diredhon- 

Mr. do&or, he is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bo¬ 
dies; if you fhould fight, you go agair.ft the hair of your pro- 
fefiion. Shakejpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Ha'irbrained. adj. [This fhould rather be written hare¬ 
brained, unconftant, unfettled, wild as a hare.] Wild ; u fe ’ 
gular; unfteady. 

Let’s leave this town ; for they are hairbrain'd Have?, 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager. Shake/. H- • 

Ha'irbreadth. n.f. [ hair and breadth.] A very fmall dil- 
tance; the diameter of a hair. 

beven hundred chofen men left-handed could fling ftones 3 
an hairbreadth, and not mifs. J l< Ag. xX - 1 

I fpoke of moft difaftrous chances. 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; ,, 

Of hairbreadth ’fcapes in th’ imminent deadly breach. 0 a • 

Hai'rbel. n. f. The name of a flower ; the hyacinth. 

Ha'ircloth. n.f [hair and cloth.] Stuff made of hair, v y 
rough and prickly, worn fometimes in mortification. 

It is compofed of reeds and parts of plants woven toge e » 
like a piece of haircloth. Grew's Mujau 

HAi'RLACE. 
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HAiRtA'cE. n.f. [hair and lace.] The fillet with which wo- 
“ Wom» P are commonly refembled to a woman’s hairlace or 

sZ Zc* called tenia. «•"* " 

If Molly happens to be carelefs, 

And but neglects to warm he. hairlace, . 

She gets a cold as fure as death. 

The“affTbeing covered 
with hair, or abounding with hair. 

Ha'iRy. adj. [from hair.] 

1 Overgrown with hair; covered with hair. 

She his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of flowers. Shakef. Mtdfum. Night s Dream. 
Children are not hairy, for that their fkin* are more peifpir- 
ab)e Bacon’s Natural Hijtory. 

2- Confifting of hair. 

Storms have filed 

From vines the hairy honours of their head. Dryd. Virgil. 

Hake. n.f. A kind of fifh. 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with mackrel and hake. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Ha kot. n.f. [from bake.] A kind of fifh. Ainjworth. 

H<u. is derived like al from the Saxon ftealle, i. e. a hall, a pa¬ 
lace In Gothick alb fignifies a temple, or any other famous 
building. , Gibfon's Camden. 

HA'LBLRD. n.f [halebarde, French; haUcbardt, Dutch, from 
barde, an ax, and hal e, a court, halberds being the common 
weapons of guards.] A battle-ax fixed to a long pole. 

Advance thy halberd higher than my breaft, 

Or i’ll ttrike thee to my foot Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Our halberds did fhut up his paflage. Shakefp. Henry VI, 

Four knaves in garbs fucciivS, a trufty band. 

Caps on their heads, and halberds in their hand. 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

Ha'lberdier. n.f [halebardier, French, from halberd.] One 
who is armed with a halberd. 

The dutchcfs appointed him a guard of thirty perfons, hal- 
lerdeers, in a livery of murrey and blue, to attend his perfon. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

The king had only his halberdeers, and fewer of them than 
ufed to go with him. Clarendon. 

Ha'lcyon. n.f [ ha/eyo, Latin.] A bird, of which it is faid 
that flic breeds in the fea, and that there is always a calm 
during her incubation. 

Such fmiling rogues, as thefe, footh ev’ry paflion, 

Bring oil to fire, fnow to their colder moods; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With ev’ry gale and vary of their matters. Shake/. K. Lear. 

Amidft our arms as quiet you fhall be. 

As halcyons brooding on a Winter fea. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

Ha'lcyon. adj. [from the noun.] Placid; quiet; ftill; 
peaceful. 

When great Auguftus made war’s tempefts ceafe. 

His halcyon days brought forth the arts of peace. Denham. 
No man can expedt eternal ferenity and halcyon days from 
fo incompetent and partial a caufe, as the conftant courfe of 
the fun in the equinoctial circle. Bentley's Sermons. 

Hale. adj. [This fhould rather be written hail, from bed, 
health.] Healthy; found; hearty; well complexioned. 

My feely flieep like well below. 

For they been hale enough I trow. 

And liken their abode. Spenfer’s Paflorals. 

Some of thefe wife partizans concluded the government 
had hired two or three hundred hale men, to be pinioned, if 
not executed, as reprefentatives of the pretended captives. 

AddiJon's Freeholder, N J . 7. 

His ftomach too begins to fail; 

I.aft year wc thought him ftrong and hale. 

But now he’s quite another thing: 

I wilh he may hold out ’till Spring. Sivft. 

Fo Hale. v. a. [halen, Dutch ; haler, French.] To drag by 
force; to pull violently. 

Fly to your houfe; 

The plebeians have got your fellow tribune. 

And hale him up and down. Shakefp. Ccriolanus. 

My third comfort, 

Starr’d moft unluckily, is from my breaft 
Hat’d out to murder. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Give diligence that thou mayeft be delivered from him, left 
he hale thee to the judge. L u. xii. 58. 

He by the neck hath hal'd, in pieces cut, 

And fet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys. 

Thither by harpy-footed furies hail’d. 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 

Are bro„|ht. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

wiiSl »K ni g ? V ‘ ty ,S dnwn that Way the g rcat ^cry, 
wh ch then fubfuleth, and haleth the heart unto it. Broil. 

■ ho would not be difgufted with any recreation, in itfelf 
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indifferent, if he fhould with blows be haled to it when he had 

no mind ? , oc ,*\ 

In all the tumults at Rome, though the people proceeded 
fometimes to pull and hale one another about, yet no blood 
was drawn ’till the time of the Gracchi. Swift. 

Ha'ler. n.f [from hale.] He who pulls and hales. 

HALF, n.f plural. [Jjcaly, Saxon, and all theTeutonick dia- 
le£ts. The / is often not founded. ] 

A moiety; one part of two; an equal part. 

An half acre of land. 1 XIV - T 4* 

Many might go to heaven with half the labour they go to 
hell, if they would venture their induftry the right way. 

Ben. Jobnfon's Dtfcoveries. 

Well chofen friendfhip, the moft noble 

Of virtues, all our joys makes double, 

And into halves divides our trouble. Denham. 

Or what but riches is there known 
Which man can folely call his own; 

In which no creature goes his half, , 

Unlefs it be to fquint and laugh? Hudslras , p. 11. 

No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell; 

For none but hands divine could work fo well. Dryden. 
Of our manufacture foreign markets took off one half, and 
the other half were confumed amongft ourfelves. Locke. 

The council is made up half out of the noble families, and 
half out of the plebeian. Addifon on Italy. 

Half the mifery of life might be extinguifhed, would men 
alleviate the general curfe by mutual compaifion. Addifon. 

Her beauty, in thy fofter haf 
Bury’d and loft, fhe ought to grieve. Prior. 

Natural was it for a prince, who had propofed to himfelf 
the empire of the world, not to negleCt the fea, the half of 
his dominions. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. It fometimes has a plural fignification when a number is 
divided. 

Had the land feleded of the beft, 

Half had come hence, and let the world provide the 
reft. Dryden. 

3. It is much ufed in compofition to fignify a thing imperfeCf, 
as the following examples will fhow. 

Half. adv. In part; equally. 

I go with love and fortune, two blind guides. 

To lead my way; half loth, and half confenting. Dryden. 

Half-blood, n.f One not born of the fame father and 
mother. 

Which fhall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the 
difledion of the mother, were laid open to the world ? Whe¬ 
ther a filler by the half-blood fhall inherit before a brother’s 
daughter by the whole-blood ? Locke. 

Half-blooded, adj. [half and blood.] Mean; degenerate. 

The let alone lies not in your good will. 

-Nor in thine, lord. ^ 

- Half-blooded fellow, yes. Shake/. King Lear. 

Half-cap. n.f. Cap imperfectly put off, or faintly moved. 

After diftafteful looks, and thefe hard fraclions, 

With certain half-caps and cold moving nods. 

They froze me into filence. Shake/. Timon of Athens. 

Ha'lfendeal. n.f [ balf&vA b«el, Saxon.] Part. Spenfer. 

Half-faced .adj [half and faced.] Showing only part of die 
face; fmall faced. 

Proud incroaching tyranny 
Burns with revenging fire, whofe hopeful colours 
Advance, a kalf-faud fun ftriving to fhine. Shak. Hen. VI. 
This fame half-faced fellow, Shadow ; give me this man : 
he prefents no mark to the enemy: the foeman may with as 
great aim level at the edge of a penknife. Shak. Henry IV; 

Half-hatched, adj. [half 'and hatch.] imperfectly hatched. 

Here, thick as hailftones pour. 

Turnips, and half-hatch’d eggs, a mingled fhow’r. 

Among the rabble rain. Gay’s Trivia. 

Half-heard, adj. ImperfeClly heard ; not heard to an end. 

Not added years on years my talk could dofe; 

Back to thy native iflands might’ll thou (ail. 

And leave half-heard die melancholy tale. Pope's Odyffey. 

Half-moon. n.f. 

1. 1 he moon in its appearance when at half increafe or decreafe. 

2. Any thing in the figure of a half moon. 

Sec how in warlike mutter they appear. 

In rhombs and wedges, and half-moons and wings. Milton. 

Half-pe ny. n.f plural half-pence. [ half and peny.] A copper 
coin, of which two make a peny. 

There fhall be in England feven half-peny loaves fold for a 
P e, ?y- Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Bardolph ftole a lute-cafe, bore it twelve leagues, and fold 
it for three half-pence. Shakejpeare’s Henry V. 

I thank you; and fure, dear friend, my thanks are too dear 
of a half-peny. Shakefpeare. 

He cheats for half-pence, and he doffs his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat. Dryden's Perf. 

Never admit this pernicious coin, no not fo much as one 

fingle half-peny. AWft. 

10 X You 
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You will wonder how Wood could get his majefty’s broad 
feal for fo great a fum of bad money, and that the nobility 
here could not obtain the fame favour, and make our own half¬ 
pence as we ufed to do. Swift. 

Half-pike. n.f [ haf and pike.] The fmall pike carried by 
officers. 

The various ways of paying the falute with the half- 
P' ,ke - _ Tatter , N°. 60. 

Half-pint. n.f. [ hslf and pint.] The fourth part of a 
quart. 

One haf-pint bottle ferves them both to dine j 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. tope's Horace. 

Half-scholar, n.f. Impcrfeaiy learned. 

Wc have many balf-fchoiars now-a-days, and there is much 
confufion and inconfiftency in the notions and opinions of 

• fomc perfons. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Half-seas over. A proverbial exprefliun for any one far ad¬ 
vanced. It is commonly ufed of one half drunk. 

I am half-feat o'er to death; 

And fince 1 mult die once, I would be loth 

To make a double work of what’s half finifh’d. Dryden. 

Half-sighted, adj. [half and fight.] Seeing imperfectly; 
having weak difeernment. 

T he officers of the king’s houfhold had need be provident, 
both for bis honour and thrift: they mull look both ways, elfe 
they are but half-fgbted. Bacon's Advice to kilters. 

Half-sphere .n.f [half and fphere.] Hcmifphere. 

Let nijrht grow blacker with thy plots; and day, 

At fhewing but thy head forth, ftart away 
F rom this haf-fphere. Ben. Johnfon't Catiline. 

Kalf-strained. adj. [half and frain.] Half-bred ; im- 
perfeft. 

I find I’m but a haf-f rain'd villain yet* 

But mungril-mifchievousj for my blood boil’d 

To view this brutal att. Dryden’s Don Sebaftiati. 

Half-swcrd. n.f. Clcfe fight; within half the length of a 
fword. 

I am a rogue, if I were not at half-fword with a dozen of 
them two hours together. Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Half-way. adv. [haf and way.] In the middle. 

Fearlefs he fees, who is with virtue crown’d. 

The tempeft rage, and hears the thunder found j 
Ever the fame, let fortune fmile or frown : 

Serenely as he liv’d refigns his breath j 

Meets deftiny half-way , nor fhrinks at death. Granville. 

Half-wit. n.f [half and wit.] A blockhead; a foolifh 
fellow. 

Half-wits are fleas, fo little and fo light. 

We fcarce could know they live, but that they bite. Dryden. 

Half-witted, adj. [from halfwit.’] Imperfectly furnifhed 
with underflanding. 

I would rather have trufted the refinement of our language, 
as to found, to the judgment of the women than of half- 
witted poets. Swift. 

Jack had paflcd for a poor, well-meaning, halfwitted, 
crack-brained fellow: people were ftrangely furprifed to find 
him in fuch a roguery. Arbutbnu's Hijl. ofjihn Bull. 

Ha'libut. n.f. A fort of fi(h. Ainfworth. 

Ha'lidom. n.f [Jjalij bom, holy judgment, or bahi and dame, 
for lady.J Our bleffed lady. 

By my halidom, quoth he, 

Yea great mailer are in your degree; HtMerd’s Tale. 

Ha'limass. n.f. [ J3ali 5 and mafs. ] The feaft of All-fouls. 

My queen to France; from whence fet forth in pomp. 
She came adorned hither like fweet May; 

Sent back like halimafs, or {horteft day. Shahef. Rich. II. 

Ha'liti/ous. a 4i‘ [ halitus, Latin.] Vaporous; fumous. 

Wc fpeak of the atmofphere as of a peculiar thin and hali- 
tuous liquor, much lighter than fpirit of wine. Boyle. 

Hall, n.f [ Jjal, Saxon; halle , Dutch.] 

1. A court of juftice. 

2. A manour-houfe fo called, bccaufe in it were held courts for 
the tenants. 

Captain Sentry, my mailer’s nephew, has taken pofleflion 
of the hail houfe, and the whole eftate. Addifon's Spefiator. 

J. The.publick room of a corporation. 

With expedition on the beadle call. 

To fummon all the company to the hall. Garth. 

4. The firft large room of a houfe. 

That light we fee is burning in my hall. Sbakefpcare. 

Courtefy is fooner found in lowly fheds 
With fmoky rafters, than in tap'llry halls 
And courts of princes., , Milton. 

HaijLELU'jah. n. f [.n*l 7 ?n] Praife ye the Lord. A fong 
of thankfgiving. 

Then {hall thy faints 
Unfained hallelujahs to Thee fing, 

Hymns of high praife. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

Singing thofe devout hymns and heavenly antnems, in 
which the church militant feems ambitious to emulate the 
triumphant, and echo back the folemn praifes and hallelujahs 
the ceJeftial choirs. Boyle. 


HAL 


. [The original of this word is controverted. 
>t corrupted from a lui, to him ! others f fom 


Ha'lloo. interj. [The original of this word is controvertc-,1. 
fome imagine it corrupted from a lui, to him ! others f r 
allons, let us go! and Skinner from halier, to draw ] A 
of encouragement when dogs are let loofe on their game. 
Some popular chief, 

More noify than the reft, but cries halloo. 

And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out. n ni j , 

To IIa'lloo. * f baler, Fr.] To cry as after the does 
A number of country folks hallooed and houted after me 
at the arranteft coward that ever {hewed his fhoulders to’hi. 

eJlemy ' . Sidney, b .\| 

A cry more tuneable 

Was never halloo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. Sbaktfuart 

To Ha lloo, v.a. ‘ 

1. To encourage with {bouts. 

If, whilft a boy, Jack ran from fchool. 

Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 

Though gout and age his fpeed detain. 

Old John ballots his hounds again. p • 

2. To chafe with Ihouts. 

If I fly, Marcius, 

Halloo me like a hare. Sbakefpcare i Coriolanus. 

3. To call or fliout to. 

When we have found the king, he that firft lights on him, 
Hal,00 the other. Shakefpeart's King Lear. 

To Ha llow. v. a. [Jjalgian, jjalij, Saxon, holy.] 

1. I o confecrate; to make holy. 

When we fanftify or hallow churches, it is only to teflify 
that we make them places of publick refort; that we invert 
God himfelf with them, and that we fever them from com- 
mo " u, f s - . Hooker, b. v. /. ,2. 

With us it cannot be endured to hear a man openly profefe 
that he putteth fire to his neighbour’s houfe, but yet £0 hal- 
lowetb the fame with prayer, that he hopeth it {hall not burn. 

T , „ Hooker, b. v. J. 29. 

Is’t Cade that I have flain, that monftrous traitor ? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed. 

And hang thee o’er my tomb, when I am dead. Shahft. 

My prayers 

Arc not words duly hallow’d, nor my vvifhcs 

More worth than vanities; yet pray’rs and v.'iftics 

Are all I can return. Sbakefpcare's Henry VIII. 

And from work 

Now rcftlng, blefs’d and hallow'd the feventh day, 

As refting on that day from all his works. 

But not in filcnce holy kept. Milton. 

Then banifh’d faith {hall once again return, 

And veftal fires in /sallow'd temples burn. Dryden s Firgil, 

No fatyr lurks within this hallow’d ground; 

But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound. Grcnv. 

2. To reverence as holy j halloncd be thy name. 

Hallucination, n.f [halluelnatio, Latin.] Errour; blun¬ 
der; miftake; folly. 

A wafting of flefh, without caufe, is frequently termed it 
bewitched difeafe; but queftionlefs a mcer hallucination of the 
vulgar. Harvey on Ctrifumptions. 

This muft have been the hallucination of the tranferiber, 
who probably miftook the dalh of the I for a T. Addif. Sped. 

Halm, n.f [Jjealm, Saxon.] Straw. Pronounced bawm. 

Ha'lo. n. f A red circle round the fun or moon. 

And, if the hail be a little flatted, the light tranfmitted may 
grow fo ftrong, at a little lefs diftance than that of twenty-fix 
degrees, as to form a halo about the fun or moon ; which hah, 
as often as the hailftones are duly figured, may be coloured. 

Newton's Opt, 

I faw by reflexion, in a veflel of ftagnating water, three 
/rale's, crowns or rings of colours about the fun, like three 
little rainbows, concentrick to his body. Newton's Opt. 

Ha'lseninc. adj. [ halt, German; hafs, Scottilh, the neck ] 
Sounding harfhly; inharmonius in the throat or tongue. 

This ill halfening horny name hath, as cornuto in Italy, 
opened a gap to the feoffs of many. Carnu. 

Ha'lser. n.f [from Jjalp, neck, and peel, a rope. It is now 
in marine pronunciation corrupted to hawfer .] A rope Ids 
than a cable. 

A beechen maft then in the hollow bafe 
They hoifted, and with wcll-wreath’d halfers hoife 
Their white fails. Chapman’s Odyffey, b. ii. 

No halfers need to bind thefe vcflels here. 

Nor bearded anchors; for no ftorms they fear. Dryd. Hrg. 

To Halt . v.n. [Jjealtr, Saxon, lame; Jjealran, to limp.] 

1. To limp; to be lame. 

And will {he yet debafe her eyes 
On me, that halt and am mif-fliapen thus ? Shakef R- HI- 

Thus inborn broils the fadtions would engage. 

Or wars of exil’d heirs, or foreign rage, 

’Till halting vengeance overtook our age. 

Spcnfer himfelf affedls the obfolcte. 

And Sidney’s verfe halts ill on Roman feet. 

2. To flop in a march. 

I was forced to halt in this perpendicular march. 

T« hcfitatc; to ftand dubious. 

How 
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4. To fail; to faulter. 

Here’s a paper written in his hand ; 

A halting fonnet of his own pure brain, 

Falhion’d to Beatrice. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
All my familiars watched for my halting , faying, peradven- 
ture he will be enticed, and we fhall prevail againft him. Jer. 
Halt. adj. [from the verb ] Lame; crippled. 

Bring in hither ^ic poor, the maimed, the Irak, and the 
blind. Lu. xiv. 21. 

Halt, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The adt of limping; the manner of limping. 

2. [Alie, French.] A ftop in a march. 

The heav’nly bands 
Down from a fky of jafper lighted now 
In Paradife, and on a hill made halt. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

Scouts each coaft light armed fcoor 
Each quarter to defery the diftant foe. 

Where lodg’d, or whether fled, or if for fight 
In motion, or in halt. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

Without any bait they marched between the two armies. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

He might have made a hah ’till his foot and artillery came 
, up to him. Clarendon, b. ii. 

Ha'lter. n.f. [from halt.] He who limps. 

Ha'lter. n. f. [jjealpqie, Saxon, from Jjalp, the neck.] 

». A rope to hang malefactors. 

He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield 5 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 

Expect your highnefs’ doom of life or death. Slrak. H. VI. 
Anfwer was made, it was by the fword if they flood upon 
defence, and by the halter if they yielded; wherefore they 
made choice to die rather as foldiers than as dogs. Harvard. 
Were I a drowfyjudge, whofedifmal note 
Difgorgeth halters, as a juggler’s throat 
Doth ribbands. Cleaveland. 

When the times begin to alter. 

None rife fo high as from the halter. Hudibrcs, p. iii. 

He gets renown, who, tp the halter near. 

But narrowly efcapes, and buys it dear. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
i. A cord; a ftrong ftring. 

: Whom neither halter binds nor burthens charge. Sandy;. 

To Ha'lter. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind with a cord; 
to catch in a noofe. 

He might have employed his time in the frivolous delights 
of catching moles and haltering frogs. Atterbury. 

To Halve, v.a. [from half halves.] To divide into two 
parts. 

Halves, interj. [from half halves being the plural.] An ex- 
preffion by which any one lays claim to an equal (hare. 

Have you not feen how the divided dam 
Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ? 

But when the twin cries halves, flic quits the firft. Cleaveland. 
Ham, whether initial or final, is no other than the Saxon bam, 

HAM e V r?’ 0r e illagC - , <?/*/*>, Camden. 

HAM. n.f [bam, Saxon; hamme, Dutch.] 

1. The hip ; the hinder part of the articulation of the thigh 

with the knee. 6 

The hamw as much relaxed; but there was fome contrac¬ 
tion remaining. n/r 

2. The thigh of a hog falted. ifiman. 

Who has not learn’d, frelh fturgeon and ham pye 
I, , Are no rewards for want and infamy. Pope’s Horace 

To H V [h °™ lUS, l Lad 1 n - J Hooked ’ fet ^ith hooks'. 

•«* > ho,re 

a " d 

tj. . , Hc P ltc " d upon the plain 

Hts mighty camp, and, when the day return’d, 

HA'MMER U "Tfta buraU D FM«. 

n.J. [bamep, Saxon; hammer, Danifli 1 
*• mftrument confifting of a lone handle an»i k . . 

which any thing is fS.ged „r " d heav >’ ^ 

The armourers, 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up 

Every he ,i f e s frelh to hit d fSll Z 7 ’ 

e Any^x^r his *— 

Ai^uftin^ n0Wned Pi "" ° f ^ "T «f herefc, St. 
ToHa'mmer [from the noun.] Hakew,U m Pr ^enee. 
*• l o b eat with a hammer. J 


I.uo L/unva WA- u uuui ill iulu^u 

2. To forge or form with a hammer. 

Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. Dryd. Ain. 
Drudg’d like a fmith, and on the anvil beat, 

’Till he had hammer’d out a vaft eftate. Dryden's Juvenal. 
I muft pay with hammered money inftead of milled. Dryden. 

3. To work in the mind; to contrive by intcllcdlual labour. 

Wilt thou ftill be hammering treachery. 

To humble down thy hufband and thyfclf? Shakefp. H. VI. 
He was nobody that could not hammer out of his name an 
invention by this witcraft, and picture it accordingly. Camden. 

Some fpirits, by whom they were ftirred and guided in the 
name of the people, hamtrxred up the articles. Howard. 
To Ha'mmer. v. n. 

1. To work; to be bufy. 

Nor need'ft thou much importune me to that, 

Whereon this month I have been hammering. Sbakefpcare, 
I have been ltudying how to compare 
This prifon where I live unto the world ; 

And, for bccaufe the world is populous, 

And here is not a creature but myfeif, 

I cannot do it; yet I’ll hammer on't. Sbakefpcare. 

2. To be in agitation. 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 

Blood and revenge are Iramtnering in m y head. Sb. 7it. Andr. 
Ha'mmerer. n.f. [from hammer.] He who works with a 
hammer. 

Ha'mmERHARD, h. f. [ hammer and hard.] 

Hamrnerhui d is when you harden iron or fteel with much 
hammering on ir. Morton's Mech. Exer. 

Ha'mmock. n.f. [jjamaca, Saxon.] A fwinging bed. 

Prince Maurice of Nafiiui, who had been accuftomed to 
hammocks, ufed them all his life. Temple. 

Ha'mper. n.f. [Suppofed by Minfew to be contracted from 
handpanier ; but banaperium appears <to have been a word long 
in uffc, whence haitaper, hamper.] A large bafket for carriage, 
What powder’d wigs! what flames and darts! 

What hampers full of bleeding hearts. Swift. 

To Ha'mper. v. a. [The original of this wofd, in its prefent 
meaning, is uncertain: Junius obfetves that hantplyns in Teu- 
tonick is a quarrel: others imagine that hamper or banaprr, 
being the treafury to which fines are paid, to hamper, which 
commonly applied to the law, means originally to fine.] 

1. To {hackle; to entangle in chains. 

O loofe this frame, this knot of man untie! 

That my free foul may ufe her wing. 

Which now is pinion’d with mortality* 

As an entangl’d, hamper’d thing. Herbert. 

We {hall find fuch engines to affail. 

And hamper thee, as thou {halt come of force. Milton. 
What W as it but a lion hampered in a net! L’Ef range. 

1 hey hamper and entangle our fouls, and hinder their flight 
upwar s. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

0 C cl n ,?, r< ; ; t0 invc, g le ; to catch with allurements. 

She J| hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. Shakefp.. 

Wear under vizard-mafks their talents. 

And mother wits before their gallants ; 

Until they’re hamper'd in the nooze. 

Too M to dream of breaking loofe. Hudibras, p. iii. 

3. I o complicate; to tangle. 

Engend’ring hears,‘‘thefe one by one unbind. 

Stretch their fmall tubes, and hamper’d nerves unwind. B!ac 
4 - 1 o perp ex ; to embarrafs bv many lets and troubles 
And when th’ are hamper'd by the laws, 

Relcafe the lab’rers for the caufe. Hudibras, p. iii. cant - 
H ham. TRING n '^ [ljam and The tendon of the 

A ftrutting player, whofe conceit 
Uies m his hamjlring, doth think it rich 
I ohear the wooden dialogue* and found 

t. r p-*.- r 

the noun.] To lame by cutting the tendon of the ham. 
Hamjlrtngd behind, unhappy Gygcs dy’d ; 

IhenPhalans is added to his fide. ' Drvder’s 

Han for have, in the plural. et r 

Ha naper. n.f. [hanaperinm, low Latin ] A tre-xfurv-Zn 

.js be 

aai* -y K'-'f p'-d just 

Zete n n,,k ' to contain 

Mixon's Mech. Exer. 

HAND. 
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HAND. n.f. [J»nb, ))onb, Saxon, and in all the Teutonick 
dialefts.] 

t. The palm with the fingers; the member with which we hold 
or ufe any inftrument. 

They laid bands upon him, and bound him band and foot. 

Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 
So hand in band they pafs’d, the lovelieft pair 
That ever ftnce in love’s embraces met. Milt. Parad. Loji. 

They hand in band, with wandering fteps and flow. 
Through Eden took their folitary way. Milton. 

That wonderful inftrument the hand , was it made to be 
idle ? Berkley. 

i. Meafure of four inches; a meafure ufed in the matches of 
horfes; a palm. 

3. Side, right or left. 

For the other fide of the court-gate on this hand, and that 
hand, were hangings of fifteen cubits. Ex. xxxviii. 15. 

4. Part; quarter; fide. 

It is allowed on all hands, that the people of England are 
more corrupt in their morals than any other nation this day 
under the fun. Swift. 

5. Ready payment with refpcft to the receiver. 

Of which offer the bafla accepted, receiving in hand one 
year’s tribute. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Thefe two muff make our duty very eafy; a confiderable 
reward in hand, and the aflurance of a far greater recompence 
hereafter. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

6. Ready payment with regard to the payer. 

Let not the wages of any man tarry with thee, but give it 
him out of hand. Tob. iv. 14. 

7. Rate; price. 

Time is the meafure of bufinefs, as money of wares: bufi- 
nefs is bought at a dear band , where there is fmall difpatch. 

Bacon, Effay 26. 

8. Terms; conditions. 

With fimplicity admire and accept the myftery ; but at no 
hand by pride, ignorance, intereft, or vanity wreft it to ignoble 
fenfes. Taylor's IVorthy Communicant. 

It is either an ill fign or an ill effeft, and therefore at no hand 
confiftent with humility. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

9. Aft; deed; external aftion. 

Thou fa weft the contradiftion between my heart and 
hand. King Charles. 

10. Labour ; aft of the hand. 

Alnafchar was a very idle fellow, that never would fet his 
hand to any bufinefs during his father’s life. Addifon's Spcftat. 

I rather fufpeft my own judgment than I can believe a fault 
to be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgil’s correc¬ 
tion, and had his laft hand put to it. Addifon. 

11. Performance. 

Where are thefe porters, 

Thefe lazy knaves ? Y’ave made a fine band l fellows. 
There’s a trim rabble lef in. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

12. Power of performance. 

Will. Honeycomb has told me, that he had a great mind to 
try his hand at a Speftator, and that he would fain have one 
of his writing in my works. Addifons Spectator. 

A friend of mine has a very fine hand on the violin. 

Addifon’s Guardian, N“. 98. 

13. Attempt; undertaking. . . 

Out of them you dare take in hand to lay open the original 

of fuch a nation. Spenfer on Ireland. 

14. Manner of gathertng or taking. 

As her majefty hath received great profit, fo may Ihe, by a 
moderate hand, from time to time reap the like. Bacon. 

15. Workmanfhip; power or a£t of manufacturing or making. 
An intelligent being, coming out of the hands of infinite 

perteftion, with an averfion or even indifferency to be re¬ 
united with its Author, the fource of its utmoft felicity, is 
fuch a Ihock and deformity in the beautiful analogy of things, 
as is not confiftent with finite wifdom and perfection. Cheyne. 

16. Manner of afting or performing. 

The mafter faw the madnefs rife; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 

And while he heav’n and earth defy’d. 

Chang’d his hand, and check’d his pride. Dryden. 

17. Agency ; part in aftion. 

God muft have fet a more than ordinary efteem upon that 
which David was not thought fit to have an hand in. South. 

18. The aft of giving or prefenting. 

Let Tamar drefs the meat in my fight, that I may eat it at 
her hand. 2 Sa. xin. 5. 

I o-night the poet’s advocate I Hand, 

And he deferves the favour at my hand. Addifon. 

j 9. Aft of receiving any thing ready to one’s hand, when it only 
waits to be taken. 

His power reaches no farther than to compound and divide 
the materials that are made to his hand ; but can do nothing 
towards the making or deftroying one atom of what is already 

in being. , Lo ^’ 

Many, whofe greatnefs and fortune were not made to their 
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hand.', had fufficient qualifications and opportunities of rifing 
to thefe high polls. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

20. Care ; neceflity of managing. 

Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his hands, for want of 
a tenant to come up to his price. L’Efran»t. 

When a ftatefman wants a day’s defence. 

Or envy holds a whole week’s war with fenfe, 

Or fimple pride for flatt’ry makes demands. 

May dunce by dunce be whittled of£ my hands. P 0 p ( ; 

21. Difcharge of duty. 

Let it therefore be required, on both parts, at the hands of 
the clergy, to be in meannels of eftate like the apoftles; at 
the hands ( of the laity, to be as they who lived under the 
apoftles. Hooker, Preface. 

22. Reach; nearnefs: as, at hand, within reach, near, ap¬ 
proaching. 

Your hufband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. Shakejp, 
Coufins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be fafe. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He is at band, and Pindarus is come 
To do you falutation. Shakefpeare’s Julius Ceefar. 

The fight of his mind was like fome fights of eyes; rather 
ftrong at hand than to carry afar off. Bacon's Henry VJI. 

Any light tiling that moveth, when we find no wind, Ihew- 
eth a wind at hand. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lorj. 

A very great found near hand hath ftrucken many deaf. 

Bac.n's Natural Hijiory, N p . 128. 
It is not probable that any body fhould effeft that at a dif- 
tance, which, nearer hand, it cannot perform. Brown. 

When mineral or metal is to be generated, nature needs 
not to have at hand fait, fulphur, and mercury. Boyle, 

23. Manual management. 

Nor fwords at hand, nor hilling darts afar. 

Are doom’d t’ avenge the tedious bloody war. Dryd. J train. 

24. State of being in preparation. 

Where is our ufual manager of mirth ? 

What revels are in hand? Is there no play. 

To eafe the anguilh of a torturing hour ? Shakeffeart. 

25. State of being in prefent agitation. 

1 look’d upon her with a foldier’s eye; 

That lik’d, but had a rougher talk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. ShakeJpeare. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
lhall determine of it. Locke. 

26. Cards held at a game. 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double the reft of 
the habitable world, before this; for fo a man may term it, if 
he lhall put to account that which may be hereafter, by the 
occupation and colonizing of thofe countries. Bam. 

27. That which is ufed in oppofition to another. 

He would difpute. 

Confute, change hands, and Hill confute. Hudibras , p. i- 

28. Scheme of aftion. 

Confult of your own ways, and think which hand 
Is bell to take. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

They who thought they could never be lecure, except the 
king were firft at their mercy, were willing to change the hand 
in carrying on the war. Clarendon, b. viii. 

29. Advantage; gain; fuperiority. 

The French king, fuppofing to make his hand by thofe rude 
ravages in England, broke off his treaty of peace, and pro¬ 
claimed hoftility. Hayward. 

30. Competition; conteft. 

She in beauty, education, blood, 

Holds hand with any princefs of the world. Shakef. A. Lear. 

31. Tranfmiffion; conveyance; agency of conveyance. 

The falutation by the hand of me Paul. Col. iv. 1 • 

32. PoflelBon; power. 

Sacraments ferve as the moral infiruments of God to that put" 
pofe; the ufe whereof is in our hands, the effeft in his. Hoo er. 
And though you war, like petty wrangling Hates, 

You’re in my hand ; and when I bid you ceafe, 

You lhall be crulh’d together into peace. LJry *• 

Between the landlord and tenant there muft be a quarter 0 
the revenue of the land conftantly in their hands. Loc e. 

It is fruitlefs pains to learn a language, which one may 
guefs by his temper he will wholly ncgleft, as foon as an ap¬ 
proach to manhood, fetting him free from a governour, ^ 
put him into the hands of his own inclination. 

Veftigales Agri were lands taken from the enemy* a 
diftributed amongft the foldiers, or left in the hands of the P 
prietors under the condition of certain duties. Arbu 

33. Preffure of the bridle. 

There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith; 

But hollow men, like horfes hot at hand, , , 

Make gallant Ihow and promife of their mettle. « a Jk' 

34. Method of government; difeipline; reftraint. .. a 
Menelaus bare an heavy hand over the citizens, avi g 

malicious mind again ft his countrymen. 2 Mac. v- ^ 

He kept a ftrift hand on his nobility, and chofe rat 
advance clergymen and lawyers. D ' fnrt 


Milton's Paradifc LoJl, b. xi. 
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However ftrift a hand is to be kept upon all.defires of fancy, 
yet in recreation fancy muft be permitted to fpeak. Locke. 

35. Influence; management. 

Flattery, the dang’rous nurfe of vice, 

Got hand upon his youth, to pleafures bent. . Daniel. 

36. That which performs the office of a hand in pointing. 

J ’ The body, though it moves, yet changing perceivable dis¬ 
tance with other bodies, as fall as the ideas of our own minds 
do naturally follow one another, the thing feems to Hand llill; 
as is evident in the hands of clocks and lhadows of fun- 
dials. ^cke. 

37. Ascnt; perfon employed. 

The wifeft prince, if he can fave himfelf and his people 
from ruin, under the word adminiflration, what may not his 
fubjefts hope for when he changeth hands, and maketh ufe of 
the bell ? Swift. 

38. Giver, and receiver. 

This tradition is more like to be a notion bred in the mind 
of man, than tranfmitted from hand to hand through all ge¬ 
nerations. Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 

39. An aftor; a workman; a foldier. 

Your wrongs are known: impofe but your commands. 
This hour lhall bring you twenty thoufand hands. Dryd n. 
Demetrius appointed the painter guards for his fecurity, 
pleafed that he could preferve that hand from the barbarity and 
infolencc of foldiers. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

A dictionary containing a natural hiftory requires too many 
hands, as well as too much time, ever to be hoped for. Locke. 

40. Catch or reach without choice. 

The men of Ifrael fmote as well the men of every city as 
the bead, and all that came to hand. J U( Lg- xx. 48. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ftieaf, 

Uncull’d as came to hand. Milton's ~ 

41. Form or call of writing. 

Here is th’ indiftment of the good lord Haftings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs’d ; 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Solyman (hewed him his own letters intercepted, alking 
him if he knew not that hand, if he knew not that feal. Knoll. 

Being difeovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cowley’s hand, 

J happily efcaped. Denham, Dedication. 

If my debtors do not keep their day, 

Deny their hands, and then refufe to pay, 

{,™ uft L attend - Dryd. Juvenal. 

Whether men write court or Roman hand, or any other, 
there is fomething peculiar in every one’s writing. Cockburn. 

The way to teach to write, is to get a plate graved with the 
characters of fuch hand you like. Locke 

Conftantia faw that the hand writing agreed with the con¬ 
tents of the letter Addifon’s Spoliator. 

1 prerent thefe thoughts in anJJI hand ; but fcholars are bad 
penmen; we feldom regard the mechanick part of writing. 

Felton on the Clajftcks. 

I hey were wrote on both fidcs, and in a fmall hand Arbut. 

^onTdoes^ head ' Ncgli S entI >'J rafhJ y; without feeing what 

So many ftrokes of the alarum bell of fear and awaking to 
other nations, and the facility of the titles, which, hand over 
W, have ferved their turn, doth ring the peal ft, much the 
a . c 11 Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

*tis favsa n y r ° W ^i?" tUmb,C fr0m a : thus 

t s f a) s a paffenger, when people will be doing things hand 
aicr bead, without either fear or wit. L’E/lranr, 

43- Hand to Hand. Clofe fight. BJrange. 

InAngle oppofition, hand to hand. 

He d'd confound the bell part of an hour. Shakefp. H. IV. 

He iflues, ere the fight, his dread command, J 
i? far ’ and P ()l niards hand to hand, 

, g e ^from the field. D,yden’s Fables. 

44. Hand Hand. In union; conjointly. 

. 3 j/ ea been Marlborough’s clement, the war had been 

be to™! there, to the advantage of the coJntty, which 

thenharegone WieWwithhisown. ’ E 

45- Hand; wHand. Fit; pat. J 

hJ'LeiV' 1 E °“*' a k ' n ‘* of Uai in hand comparifon 
W been fonte.hu,,, too fair and ,o„ good for any ItdyS 

M«n „ mul . As C>M,, 

>-.a “e„f a b '“ d fromW '*»»<*> and make even at the 


give or tranfmit with the hand. 


tmediihrbut'kcMfehe w” r "' y ‘’"E fcc J W ed in ll « 
W the f„p un ,o hi m fo "“V ™ “' Saviour could 

Ha* 
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and when I have once handed it to another, how know I how 
he may improve it? Government of ihe Tongue. 

I have been Ihewn a written prophecy that is handed among 
them with great fecrecy. Addifons Freeholder. 

2. To guide or lead by the hand. 

Angels did hand her up, who next God dwell; 

For Ihe was of that order whence moll fell. Donne. 

By fafe and infenfible degrees he will pals from a hoy to a 
man, which is the mod hazardous Hep in life : this thereforc 
Ihould be carefully watched, and a young man with great dili¬ 
gence handed over it. Locke. 

3. To feize; to lay hands on. 

Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 

Firft hand me : on mine own accord, I’ll off’. ShakeJpeare. 

4. To manage; to move with the hand. 

’Tis then that with delight I rove 
Upon the boundlefs depth of love: 

I blcfs mv chains, I hand my oar. 

Nor think on all I left on (hoar. Prior. 

5. To tranfmit in fucccflion; to deliver down from one to an¬ 
other. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, but even of 
feverai the moft remarkable particular accidents of it likewife, 
which they handed downwards to the fucceeding ages. JVoodw. 

I know no other way of fecuring thefe monuments, and 
making them numerous enough to be handed down to future 
a g es - Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Arts and fciences confift of fcattered theorems and praftices, 
which are banded about amongft the mailers, and only revealed 
to the fHi art is, ’till fome great genius appears, who collefts 
thefe disjointed propofitions, and reduces them into a regular 
Arbutlmot's Hijiory f John Bull. 
One would think a ftory fo fir for age to talk of, and in¬ 
fancy to hear, were incapable of being handed clown to us. 

Pope’s Ejfay on Homer. 
Hand is much ufed in competition for that which is man3ge- 
• a b ]c by the hand, as a handfaw ; or born in the hand, as a 
handbarrow. 

Ha'nd-barrow. n.f. A frame on which any thing is carried 
by the hands of two men, without wheeling on the ground. 

A hand-barrow, wheelbarrow, Ihovel and fpade. Tutl'er. 
Set the board whereon the hive ftandeth on a hand-barrow, 
and carry them to the place you intend. Mortim. Husbandry . 
Hand-basket, n.f. A portable balket. 

You muft have woollen yarn to tie grafts with, and a fmall 
hand-basket to carry them in. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Hand-bell. n.f. A bell rung by the hand. 

The ftrength of the perculfion is a principal caufe of the 
loudnefs or foftnefs of founds; as in ringing of a hand-bell 
harder or fofter. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

H ^iand ^ ^ E pahn ” ” ^ A fp3Ce ® quaI to the breadth of the 
A border of an hand-breadth round about. Ex xxv 2 c 
Within were hooks an band-breadth, fattened round about.' 

The eaftern people determined their hand-breadt/^bv the 

* w maki ”s a 

Ha'nded. adj. [from hand.] ^ m <W 

*• H ™ n S the ufe of hand left or right. 

. "—’y arc r ‘ght handed, whofe livers are weakly confli¬ 
cted ; and many ufe the left, in whom that part is llroncreft 

a. With hands joined. W * ''• 5 - 
Into their inmoft bow’r 

HAwf 'l^rr^; Milton's Paradife Lo/l, b. iv. 

ccffion.' ^ fr ° m ,<ind ' ^ Tranfrmtter j conveyor in fuc- 

T , aH’ume, with wond’rous art, 

Themfclves to be the whole, who are but part, 

? et r' raffie thC Ch L UrCh ; yet grant were 

A^rhrhl down \ ca ? the y froni thence infer 
A right t interpret? Or would they alone, 

HA'vDP A °st r0US / t n' P ^ fent ’ d3im U for their dryden 
5t £I<h”'( ff' /an£ W-3 Hold; cuftody. Obfolete 

Haw£ tftW 2. ’AT** hi ” fly ' 

1. As much as the hand can gripe or contain. 

m the park I faw a country gentleman at the fide of 
mond’s pond pulling a handful of oats ou of h is pocket ^ 
gathering the ducks about him. FrecT/lr & 

2. A palm; a hand’s breadth ; four inches. * ' 44 ‘ 

r 

veflel of filver than that of wood rc ou " d ' ng rom the 

The I (eabbard Ec i, ‘ 

The rancour of its edge had felt; 

For of the lower end two handful 

d - « 1° ntainl. p. 
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A fmall number or quantity 
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Being 
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Being in pofleflion of the town, they had their handful to 
defend themfelves from firing. Raleigh’s Apology. 

He could not, with fuch a handful of men, and without 
cannon, propofe reafonably to fight a battle. Clarendon. 

Hand-gallop, n.f A flow ealy gallop, in which the hand' 
prefles the bridle to hinder incrcafe of fpeed. 

Ovid, with all his fweetnefs, has as little variety of num¬ 
bers and found as he: he is always upon a hand-gallop , and his 
verfe runs upon carpet ground. Dryden. 

Hand-gun. n.f. A gun wielded by the hand. 

They have names given them, fome from ferpents or rave¬ 
nous birds, as culverincs or colubrines; others in other re- 
fpe£ts, as cannons, demicannons, handguns and mufleets. Camd. 
Handicraft, n. f [hand and craftd] Manual occupation ; 
work performed by the hand. 

The nurferies for children of ordinary gentlemen and han¬ 
dicrafts are managed after the fame manner. Gulliver's Trav. 
"The cov’nants thou {halt teach by candle-light. 

When puffing fmiths, and ev’ry painful trade 
Of handicrafts , in peaceful beds are laid. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
Particular members of convents have excellent mechanical 
genius’s, and divert themfelves with painting, fculpturc, archi¬ 
tecture, gardening, and feveral kinds of handicrafts. Addifon. 
Handicraftsman, n.f. [handicraft and man.] A manufac¬ 
turer ; one employed .in manual occupation. 

O mifcrable age ! virtue is not regarded in handicraftfmcn. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
He has fimply the beft wit of any handicraftfman in Athens. 

Shahefpeare’s MidJ'ummer Night’s Dream. 
The principal bulk of the vulgar natives are tillers of the 
ground, free iervants, and handicraffmen ; as fmiths, mafons 
and carpenters. Bacon , EJfay 30. 

The profanenefs and ignorance of handicraftfmcn , final 1 
traders, Iervants, and the like, are to a degree very hard to he 
imagined greater. Swift. 

It is the landed man that maintains the merchant and fbop- 
kceper, and handier aftfman. Swift. 

Ha'ndily. adv. [from handy.] With fkill ; with dexterity. 
Ha'ndiness. n.f. [from handy.] Readinefs ; dexterity. 
Ha'ndiwork. n.J. [handy and work ] Work of the hand; 
produCt of labour; manufacture. 

In general they are not repugnant unto the natural will of 
God, which wifheth to the works of his own hands, in that 
they are his own handiwork , all happinefs; although perhaps, 
for fome fpecial caufe in our own particular, a contrary deter¬ 
mination have feemed more convenient. Hooker, b. v. 

As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather have gone 
upon my handiwork. Shakefpeare's Julcus Cafar. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
fheweth his handiwork. Pf.xix. 1. 

He parted with the greateft bleffing of human nature for 
the handiwork of a taylor. L’Ejlrange. 

Ha'ndkerchief. n.f. [hand and kerchief] A piece of filk 
or linen ufed to wipe the face, or cover the neck. 

She found her fitting in a chair, in one hand holding a let¬ 
ter, in the other her handkerchief which had lately drunk up 
the tears of her eyes. Sidney, b. ii. 

He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches the fliep- 
herd’s fon, who has not only his innocence, but a handkerchief 
and rings of his, that Paulina knows. Shat. Winter s Tale. 

They did not make ufe of handkerchiefs but of the lacinia 
or border of the garment, to wipe their face. Arbuthnot. 

To Ha ndle, v. a. [ hamlelen, Dutch, from hand.] 
x. To touch ; to feel with the hand. 

The bodies which we daily handle make us perceive, that 
whilft they remain between them, they hinder the approach of 
the parts of our hands that prefs them. Locke. 

2. To manage; to wield. 

That fellow handles his bow like a cowkeeper. Shakefpcarc. 

3. To make familiar to the hand by frequent touching. 

An incurable fhynefs is the general vice of the Irifh horfes, 
and is hardly ever feen in Flanders, bccaufc the hardnefs of the 
Winters forces the breeders there to houfe and hatidle their 
colts fix months every year. Temple. 

4. To treat in difeourfe. 

He left nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch’d, or flightly handled in difeourfe. Sbakef. R. III. 
I tell thee, I am mad 

In Creffid’s love : thou anfwer’ft, flie is fair j 

Pour'd in the open ulcer of my heart 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice, 

Thou handlejl in thy difeourfe. Sbakef. Troilus and Crefftda. 
Leaving to the author the exadl handling of every parti¬ 
cular, and labouring to follow the rules of abridgment. % Mac. 

Of a number of other like inftances we fhall fpeak more, 
when we handle the communication of founds. Bacon. 


They that handle the law know me not. J er% ;j ( g 

6. To treat well or ill. 

Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd! 

How wert thou handled , being prifoner ? Shah. Henry VI 
They were well enough pleafed to be rid of an enemy that 
had handled them fo ill. Clarendons b. vifl. 

7. To praitife upon ; to do with. 

Pray you, my lord, give me leave toqueflion ; you flufl fo 

how I’ll handle her. Shahejp. Meaf. for Meafurt. 

Ha'ndle. n.f. [panfelc, Saxon.] 

1. That part of any thing by which it is held in the hand. 

No hand of blood and bone 

Can gripe the facrcd handle of our feeptre, 

Unlefs he do prophane, fteal, or ufurp. Shckefp. Ricb.B 
Fortune turneth the handle of the bottle, which is eafy to 
be taken hold of; and after the belly, which is hard to grafp. 

Bacons Ornam. Nation. 
There is nothing but hath a double handles or at leaft we 
have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

A carpenter, that had got the iron work of an ax, bego t 'd 
only fo much wood as would make a handle to it. L’Ejha'ff. 
Of bone the handles of my knives are made, 

Yet no ill tafte from thence affedls the blade, 

Or what I carve; nor is there ever left 
Any unfav’ry haut-gouft from the haft. Dryden's Juvenal. 

A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the handle on a driven nail. Dryden s Fables, 

2. That of which ufe is made. 

They overturned him in all his interefts by the fure but 

fatal handle of his own good nature. South's Serums. 

Ha'ndlf.s$. adj. [hand and left.] Without a hand. 

Speak, myLavinia, what accurled hand 
Hath made thee bandiefs ? Shakefp. Titus Andmiius. 

His mangled Myrmidons, 

Nofelefs, hand/ejs, hackt and dipt, come to him, 

Crying on Hedtor. Shakefpeare’s Troilus andCrejfda, 

IIa'ndmaid. n.f. A maid that waits at hand. 

Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France! 

Stay, let thy humble handmaid fpeak to thee. Sh. Hen. VI. 

She gave the knight great thanks in little fpcech. 

And faid fhe would his handmaid poor remain. Fairfax. 

I will never fet politicks againft ethicks, efpccially for that 
true ethicks are but as a bandm-id to divinity and religion. Bac. 

. Heav’n’s youngeft teamed ftar 
Hath fix’d her polifh’d car, 

Her fleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending. Milton. 

Love led them on ; and faith, who knew them beft 
Thy handtnaids, clad them o’er with purple beams 
And azure wingr, that up they flew fo dreft. 

And fpeak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the judge. Milton. 

Thofe of my family their matter flight. 

Grown defpicable in my handmaid’s fight. Sandys. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaids art, 

Makes mighty things from fmall beginnings great; 

Thus fifties firft to Clipping did impart. 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

■ Since he had placed his heart up .twifdom, health, wealth, 
victory and honour Ihould always wait on her as her hand¬ 
maids. Addifon s Guardian. 

The great matter will defeend to hear 
The humble feries of his handmaid’s care. Prior- 

Then criticifm the mufe’s handmaid prov’d, 

To drefs her charms and make her more belov’d. Ptp. 
Ha'ndmiw.. n.f. [hand and mill. ] A mill moved by tne 
hand. 

Oft the drudging afs is driv’n with toil; 

Returning late, and loadcn home with gain 
Of barter d pitch, and bandmills for the grain. Dryd. rug. 
Hands off. A vulgar phrafe for keep off; forbear. 

They cut a ttag into parts; but as they were entering upon 
the dividend, bands offs fays the lion. L’Eftrange s Fa ti. 

Ha'ndsails. n.f. Sails managed by the hand. 

The fcamcn will neither ttand to their handfails, nor lune 
the pilot to fleer. Tempt . 

Ha'ndsaw. n.f. Saw manageable by the hand. . 

My buckler cut through and through, and my fword nac 
like a handfaw. Shakefpeare's Henry I ■ ' 

To perform this work it is ncceflary to be provided wi 
ft rong knife and a fmall handfaw. Mortimers Hus an ry 

Ha ndsel. n. f. [ hanfels a firft gift, Dutch.] The nrit 
ufing any thing; the firft a£t of lale. , . 

The apoftles term it the pledge of our inheritance, an ^ 
hanfel or earned of that which is to come. 

Thou art joy’s handfel ; heav’n lies flat in thee, ,. 
Subjcft to ev’ry mounter’s bended knee. . n 

By Guidus Ubaldus, in his treatife, for the explica- To Ha'ndsel. v. a. To ufe or do any thing the firft tun 
tion of this inftrument, the fubtleties of it are largely and In timorous deer he handfels his young paws, Q . 

excellently handled. Wilkins's Dadalus. And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. 

In an argument, handled thus briefly, every thing cannot be I’d Ibow you 

faid. Atterbury’s Sermons, Preface. How eafy’t.s to die, by my example, . 

To deal with; to praclifc. Aiul handfel fate before you. HA'NDSOMF- 
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HA'NDSOME. adj. [handfaem, Dutch, ready, dexterous.] 
R Fo r y aS'ft hfolatffm as it may feem it was firft 

invented for him. W 

- *££2! 3E5'#S?*o ,> pe,ra f houfe, and. 

fiudul hi, wile very bandfim, turned dtt good man ou. of hi. 
dwelling. J 

3 ' ^m/eaSfand handfome addrefs In writing, which is 
hardeft to be attained by perfons bred in a meaner way, wi 1 
be familiar to you. „ f Felton on the Claffcis. 

4. Ample; liberal: as, a handfome fortune- 

r Generous; noble: as, a handfome action. • 

ToHa'ndsome. v. a. [from the adje&ive.J To render ele¬ 
gant or neat. 

Him all repute 

For his device in bandfoming a fuit; 

To judec of lace he hath the beft conceit. Donne. 

Ha'ndsomely. adv. [from handfome.] 

1. Conveniently; dexteroufly. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage that comcth 
hnndfmely in his way. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Where the kind nymph, changing her faultlcfi fl.apc, 
Becomes unhandfomc, handjomely to ’fcape. Waller. 

2. Beautifully; gracefully. 

3. Elegantly; neatly. 

A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, hath wrought 
it handjomely, and made a veflcl thereof. Wfd.x iii. 11. 

4. Liberally; generoufly. 

I am finding out a convenient place for an a!ms-Jioufe, 
which I intend to endow very handfomely for a dozen fuper- 
annuated hufbandmen. Addijan. 

Handsomeness, n.f [from handfome.] Beauty; grace; 
elegance. 

Accompanying her mourning garments with a doleful coun¬ 
tenance, yet neither forgetting handfomenefs in her mourning 
garments, nor fweetnefs in her doleful countenance. Sidney. 

For handfomenefs fake, it were good you hang the upper 
glafs upon a nail. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , 

In clo.hs, cheap handfomenefs doth bear the bell. Herbert. 
Perfons of the fairer fex like that handfomenefs for which 
they find themfelves to be the moft liked. Boyle. 

Ha'ndvice. n.f [hand and vice.] A vice to hold fmall work 
in. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Ha'ndwriting. n.f. [hand and writing.] A caft or form of 
writing peculiar to each hand. 

That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to fhow; 
If the fkin were parchment, and the blows you gave me ink. 
Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. Shak. 
To no other caufe than the wife providence of God can be 
referred the diveifity of handwritings. Cockburn. 

Ha'ndy. adj. [from hand] 

1. Executed or performed by the hand. 

Proudly vaunting, that although they were but few, yet 
they would eafily overthrow the great numbers of them, if 
ever they came to handy blows. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

Both patties now were drawn fo clofe, 

Almoft to come'to handy blows. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3. 

2. Ready ; dexterous; fkilful. 

She ftript the flalks of all their leaves ; the beft 
She cull’d, and them with handy care Ihc dreft. Dryden. 

The fervants wafh the platter, fcour the plate; 

And each is handy in his way. Dryden. 

3. Convenient. 

The ftrike-block is a plane Ihorter than the jointer, and is 
more handy than the long jointer. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Ha'ndydandy. n.f. A play in which children change hands 
and places. 

See how yond jufticc rails upon yond fimple thief! Hark in 
thine ear: change places, and, handydandy , which is the juf- 
tice, which is the chief Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Neither crofs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite fo 
ancient as handydandy. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

1 o HANG. v. a. preter. and part. paff. hanged or hung, an¬ 
ciently hong. [jjan^an, Saxon.] 

1 • To fufpend ; to fatten in fuch a manner as to be fuftained not 
below, but above. 

Strangely vifited people he cures; 

Hanging a golden ftamp about their neck% 

Pt.t on with holy prayers. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

His great army is utterly ruined, be himfelf flain in it, and 
his head and right hand cut off, and hung up before Jeru- 
falem. South’s Sermons. 

2. 1 o place without any folid fupport. 

Thou all things haft of nothing made, 

That hung’Jl the folid earth in fleeting air, 

Vcin'd with clear fprings, which ambient fcas repair. Sandys. 

3- I ochoak and kill by fufpending by the neck, fo as that the 
ligature intercepts the breath and circulation. 

He hath commiffion from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prifon. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 


Dryden. 

Prior. 
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Hanging fuppofes human foul and rcafonj 
This animal’s below committing treafon : 

Shall he be bang’d, who never could rebel t 
That’s a preferment for Achitophel. Dryden. 

Virgil has deferibed hanging more happily than Homer 
6 Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

To difplay; to Ihow aloft. 

This unlucky mole milled feveral coxcombs ; and, like tne 
hanging out of falfe colours, made fome of them con verfe with 
Rofalinda in what they thought the fpirit of her party. AddiJ. 
To let fall below the proper fituation ; to decline. 

There is a wicked man that hangeth down his head fadly ; 

but inwardly he is full of deceit. Eccluf. x.x. 26. 

The beauties of this place Ihould mourn; 

Th’ immortal fruits and flow'rs at my return 

Should hang their wither’d head; for fure my breath 

Is now more pois’nous. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time ; 

The violet fweet, but quickly paft the prime; 

White lilies hang their heads, and foon decay; 

And whiter fnow in minutes melts away. 

The cheerful birds no longer fing; 

Each drops his head, and hangs his wing. 

6. To fix in fuch a manner as in fome direaions to be moveable. 

The gates and the chambers they renewed, and hanged doors 
upon them. 1 tliae. iv. 57. 

7. To adorn by hanging upon. 

Hung be the heav’ns with black, yield day to night.' Sb. 
The pavement ever foul with human gore; 

Heads and their mangled members hung the door. Dryden. 

8. To furnilh with ornaments or draperies fattened to the wall. 

Mufick is better in chambers wainfeotted than hanged. Bac. 

If e’er my pious father for my fake 
Did grateful off’rings on thy altars make, 

Or I increas’d them~with my filvan toils. 

And hung thy holy roofs with favage fpoils, 

Give me to fcatter thefe. Drden’s JEn. 

Sir Roger has hung feveral parts of his houfe with the tro¬ 
phies of his labours. Addifon's Speflalor. 

To Hang. v. n. 

1. To be fufpended ; to be fupported above, not below. 

Over it a fair portcullis hong, 

Which to the gate dire&ly did incline. 

With comely compafs and compafturc ftrong. Fairy ^uten. 

2. To depend 5 to fall loofely on the lower part; to dangle. 

A tower full of alhes had a round inftrument, which every 
fide hanged down. 2 Mac. xiii. 5. 

Upon her fhoulders wings Ihe wears 
Like hanging fleeves, lin’d through with cars. Hudibras. 

If gaming does an aged fire entice, ~i 

Then my young mafter fwiftly learns the vice, > 

And lhakes in hanging fleeves the little box and dice. Dry. j 

3. To bend forward. 

By hanging is only meant a pofture of bending forward to 
ftrike the enemy. * Addifcn. 

4. To float; to play. 

And fall theic fayings from that gentle tongue. 

Where civil fpecch and foft perfuafion hung. Prior. 

5. To be fupported by fomething raifed above the ground. 

Whatever is placed on the head may be faid to hang ; as we 
call hanging gardens fuch as arc planted on the top of the 
houfe. Addifon on Italy. 

6. To reft upon by embracing. 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied. Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

To-day might I, hanging on Hotfpur’s neck. 

Have talk’d of Monmouth’s grave. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Fauftina is deferibed in the form of a lady fitting upon a 
bed, and two little infants hanging about her neck. Peacham. 

7. To hover; to impend. 

With this ftrange virtue 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy; 

And fundry bleffings hang about his throne. 

That fpeak him full of grace. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Odious names of cfTftin&ion, which had flept while the 
dread of popery hung over us, were revived. Attei Lurfs Sntn. 

8. To be loofely joined. 

Whither go you l 

• -To fee your wife: is fhe at home ? 

—Ay, and as idle as Ihe may hang together, for want of com- 
P an y- Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of IVmdfor. 

9. To drag; to be incommodiouflyjoined. 

In my Lucia’s abfcnce 

Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden. Addif Cato. 

10. To be compact or united. 

In the common caufe we are all of a piece ; we hang toge- 
the J; . , Dryden s Spanifij Fryar. 

x our device hangs very well together ; but is it not liable to 
the fame exceptions you made to fuch explications as have 
nothing but the writer’s imagination to fupport them? Addifon. 

11. 1 o adhere. 

A cheerful temper Ihines out in all her converfation, and 

diffipates 
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diflipates thofc apprehenfions which hang on the timorous or 
the modeft, when admitted to her prefence. Addifon. 

Shining laridfkips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful faces, 
difperfe that gloominefs which is apt to hang upon the mind in 
thofe dark difconfolate feafons. Addifon’s Spc£iator. 

12. To reft 

Sleep fball neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Two women, the babes hanging at their brealts, were caft 
headlong from the wall. i Mac. vi. 10. 

*3. To be in fufpenfe; to be in a ftate of uncertainty. 

Thy life fhall hang in doubt before thee, and thou fhalt fear 
day and night, and fhalt have none aflurance of thy life. Deut. 

14. To be delayed; to linger. 

A noble ftroke he lifted. 

Which hung not, but fo fwift with tempeft fell 

On the proud creft of Satan. Milton's Paradife Lojl, l. vi. 

She thrice eflay’d to fpeak: her accents hung. 

And fault’ring dy’d unfinifh’d on her tongue. Dryden. 

15. To be dependant on. 

Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours. Shake/p. 

Great queen ! whofe name ftrikes haughty monarchs pale, 
On whofe juft feeptre hangs Europa's feale. Prior. 

16. To be fixed or fufpended with attention. 

Though wond’ring fenates hung on all he fpokc. 

The club muft hail him mafter of the joke. Popes Epi/lles, 

17. To have a fteep declivity. 

SufTex marl fhews itfelf on the middle of the fides of hang* 
ing grounds. Mortimer's Hujhandry. 

18. To be executed by the halter. 

The court forfakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. Pope. 

19. To decline; to tend down. 

His neck obliquely o’er his fhoulders hung, 

Prcfs’d with the weight of fleep that tames the ftrong. Pope. 
Ha'nger. n.f. [from hang.] That by which any thing hangs : 
as, the pot hangers. 

Ha'nger. n.f. [ from hang. ] A fhort broad fword. 
Ha'nger-on. n.f. [from hang."] A dependant; one who eats 
and drinks without payment. 

If the wife or children were abfent, their rooms were fup- 
plied by the umbrae, or hangers-on. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

They all excufed themfelves fave two, which two he 
reckoned his friends, and all the reft hangers-on. L'Ejhange. 

He is a perpetual hanger-on , yet nobody knows how to be 
without him. Swift. 

Ha'nging. n.f. [from hang.] Drapery hung or fattened 
againft the walls of rooms by way of ornament. 

A florin, or robbery, call it what you will. 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 

And left me bare to weather. Sbakefpeare's Cymbcline. 

Like rich hangings in an homely houfe. 

So was his will in his old feeble body. Shaiefp. Henry VI. 
Being informed that his breakfaft was ready, he drew 
towards the door, where the hangings were held up. Clarendon. 
Now purple hangings cloath the palace walls. 

And fumptuous fealls are made in fplendid halls. Dryden. 
Lucas Van Leyden has infefted all Europe with his defigns 
for tapeftry, which, by the ignorant, are called ancient hang¬ 
ings. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 

With prompting prieft behind the hanging. Prior. 

Ha'nging. participialadj. [from hang.] 
j. Foreboding death by the halter. 

Surely, fir, a good favour you have; but that you have a 
hanging look. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 

What Ethiops lips he has! 

How foul a fnout, and what a hanging face! Dryd. Juven. 
2. Requiring to be punifhed by the halter. 

Ha'ngman. n.f. [hang and man.] The publick executioner. 
This monfter fat like a hangman upon a pair of gallows ; in 
his right hand he was painted holding a crown of laurel, and 
in his left hand a purfe of money. Sidney, b. ii. 

One cried, God blcfs us! and amen ! the other; 

As they had fecn me with thefe hangman' s hands : 

Liftening their fear, I could not fay amen. 

When they did fay God blefs us. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowftring, and the lit¬ 
tle hangman dare not fhoot at him. Sbakefpeare. 

Who makes that noife there ? Who are you ? 

—Your friend, fir, the hangman: you muft be fo good, fir, 
to rife, and be put to death. Shakefp. Meaf for Aleofure. 
Men do not Hand 

In fo ill cafe, that God hath with his hand 
Sign’d kings blank charters to kill whom they hate; 

Nor are they vicars, but hangmen to fate. Donne. 

I never knew a critick, who made it his bufmefs to lafh the 
faults of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himfclf; 
as the hangman is generally a worfe malefadlor than the crimi¬ 
nal that fuffers by his hand. Addifon's JVhig Examiner. 

Hank. n.f. [ hank, Iflandick, a chain or coil of rope.] 

1. A fkein of thread. 

2. A tye; a check; an influence. A low word. 


HAP 

Do we think we have the l>ank that fome valiants ha- e o 
their trufting merchants, that, upon peril oflofing all ii,,,." 
fcores, he muft llill go on to fupply l Deca> of P;J 

To Ha'nker. v. n. [ hanker a:, Dutch.] To long wnportu 
natcly ; to have an inceflant wifh. 

And now the faints began their rei^n. 

For which th’had yearn’d fo long in vain, 

And felt fuch bowel hankerings , 

To fee an empire all of kings. Hudibras , p. iii. cant 2 

Among women and children, care is to be taken that they 
get not a hankering after thefe juggling aftrologers and fortune- 
tellers. L'Ejlrangfi Fabl 

The fhepherd would be a merchant, and the merch^i 
hankers after fomething elfe. L'Ejlrange's Fables 

Do’ft thou not banker after a greater liberty in fomc things? 
If not, there’s no better fign of a good refolution. Calann 
The wife is an old coquette, that is always hankering after 
the diverfions of the town. Addifon's S/eftaicr. 

The republick that fell under the fubjeflion of the duke of 
Florence, ftill retains many hankerings after its ancient li 
„ bert y- Addifon 

Han't, for has not , or have not. 


Italy. 


That roguifh leer of your’s makes a pretty woman’s heart 
ake : you han't that fimper about the mouth for nothing. Addif. 

HAP. n.f. [ anhap, inWellh, is misfortune ] ' 

1. Chance; fortune. 

Things cafual do vary, and that which a man doth but 
chance to think well of cannot ftill have the like hap. Hooker. 

Whether art it were, or heedlefs hap , 

As through the flow’ring foreft rafh fhe fled. 

In her rude hairs fweet flowers themfelves did lap, 

And flourifliing frefh leaves and blofloms did enwrap. F. jj>. 
A fox had the hap to fall into the walk of a lion. L’Ejlr. 

2. That which happens by chance or fortune. 

Curft be good haps, and curft be they that build 
Their hopes on haps, and do not makcdcfpair 
For all thefe certain blows the fureft fhield. Sidney. 

To have ejefted whatfoever that church doth make account 
of, without any other crime than that it hath been the hap 
thereof to be ufed by the church of Rome, and not to be 
commanded in the word of God, might haply have pleafed 
fome few men, who, having begun fuch a courfe themfelves, 
muft be glad to fee their example followed. Hooker, b. iv. 

3. Accident; cafual event; misfortune. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in their evil haps, 
more than the victory of others got by good fortune. Knolles. 

Nor feared fhe among the bands to ilray 
Of armed men; for often bad fhe feen 

The tragick end of many a bloody fray : 

Her life had full of haps and hazards been. Fairfax, l. vi. 

Hap-hazard. n.f. Chance; accident. 

The former of thefe is the molt lure and infallible way; but 
fo hard that all fliun it, and had rather walk as men do in the 
dark by hap-hazard, than tread fo long and intricate mazes for 
knowledge fake. Hooker, b. i. f. 7. 

We live at haphazard, and without any inilght into caufes 
and effefls. L'EJlrange. 

We take our principles at hap-hazard upon truft, and 
without ever having examined them; and then believe a whole 
fyftem, upon a prefumption that they are true. Locke. 

To Hap. v. n. [from the noun.] To come by accident; to 
fall out; to happen. 

It will be too late to gather provifion from abroad, for the 
furnifhing of fhips or foldiers, which peradventure may need 
to be prefently employed, ahd whofe want may hap to hazard 
a kingdom. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath hop'd. Shak. Othcllt- 
In deftruflions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be 
referved are ignorant people. Ba.cn. 

Ha'ply. adv. [from hap.] 

1. Perhaps; peradventure; it maybe. 

'I bis love of theirs myfelf have often feen. 

Haply when they have judg’d me fall afleep. Shakefpccrt. 

To warn 

Us, haply too fecure, of our difeharge 

Prom penalty, becaufe from death releas’d 

Some days. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

Then haply yet your breaft remains untouch’d. 

Though that feems llrangc. Rowe's Rcyal Convert . 

Let us now fee what conclufions may be found for inftruc- 
tion of any other Hate, that may loapiy labour under the like 
circumftanccs. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Ram 

2. By chance; by accident. 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugcfl, that fwim the ocean flrcam, 

Him haply flumb’ring on the Norway foam. 

The pilot of fome fmall night-feunder’d fkiff 
Deeming fome ifland oft, as feamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. ft 

Ha'piess. adj. [from hap.] Unhappy; unfortunate; lacklefs, 
unlucky. x Ha P^ : 
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Hahlefs JE°con, whom the fates have mark’d 
To bear th’ extremity of dire mifhap ! Sbakefpeare. 

Here hatlefs Icarus had found his part, _ 

Had not the Father’s grief reftrain’d his art. Dryden s JEn. 

Did his haplefs paflion equal mine, 

I would refufc the blifs. Smith's Phadra and Hippolitus . 

To Ha'ppen. v . n . [from hap .] 

P To fall out; to chance; to come to pais. 

Bring forth your ftrong reafons, and fhew us what fhall 

^Sav not I have finned, and what harm hath happened unto 

J Eccluf . v. 4. 

m If it fo fall out that thou art mifcrable for ever, thou haft 
no reafon to be furprized, as if fome unexpected thing had 
happened to thee. ™otfem s Sermons. 

2. To light; to fall by chance, . 

I have happened on fome other accounts relating to morta¬ 
lities. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Ha'ppily. adv. [from happy.] 

1. Fortunately; luckily; luccefsfully. 

Were fhe as rough 
As are the fwelling Adriatick feas, 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua : 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. Sbakefpeare. 

Preferr’d by conqueft, happily o’erthrown, 

Falling they rife to be with us made one. IVtiler . 

Neither is it fo trivial an undertaking to make a tragedy 
end happily ; for ’tis more difficult to fave than kill. Dryden. 

2. Addrefsfully; gracefully; without labour. 

Form’d by thy converfe, happily to fleer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope. 

3. In a ftate of felicity: as, he lives happily. 

4. By chance; peradventure. In this fenfe happily is written 
erroneoufly for haply. 

One thing more I fhall wifh you to defire of them, who 
happily may perufe thefe two treatifes. Digby. 

Ha'ppiness. n.f. [from happy.] 

1. Felicity; ftate in which the defires are fatisfied. 

Happinefs is that eftate whereby we attain, fo far as poflibly 
may be attained; the full pofleffion of that which fimply for 
kfelf is tobedefired, and containeth in it after an eminent 
fort the contentation of our defires, the higheft degree of all 
our perfection. Hooker, b. i. 

Oh! happinefs of fweet retir’d content. 

To be at once fecure and innocent. Denham. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, argue that the fame thing is not good to every man 
alike: this v»iety of purfuits fhews, that every one does not 
place his happinefs in the fame thing. Locke. 

2. Good luck; good fortune. 

3. Fortuitous elegance; unftudied grace. 

Certain graces and happinej/es^ peculiar to every language, 
give life and energy to the words. Denham. 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare ; 

For there’s a happinefs as well as care. Pope on Criticifm. 

Ha'ppy. adj. [from hap ; as lucky for luck.] 

1. In a ftate of felicity; in a ftate where the defire is fatisfied. 

At. other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her happy making hand. Sidney. 

Am I happy in thy news ? 

‘—If to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget you happinefs, be happy then ; 

For it is done. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

Truth and peace, and love, fhall ever fhine 
About the fupremc throne 

Of him, t’ whofe happy making fight alone. 

When once our heav’nly guided foul fhall climb. Milton. 
Though the prefence of imaginary good cannot make us 
tbe abfence of it may make us miferable. Addifon. 

2. Lucky; fuccefsful; fortunate. 

Chymifts have been more happy in finding experiments than 
the caufes of them. Boyle. 

Yet in this agony his fancy wrought. 

And fear fupply’d him with this /sappy thought. Dryden. 

3. Addrefsful; ready. 

One gentleman is happy at a reply, and another excels in a 
rejoinder. 

Ha queton. n.f. A piece of armour. Spmfcr. 

Harangue, n.f [ harangue, French. The original of the 
f rench word is much qucftioned : Menage thinks it a corrup¬ 
tion of hearing, Englifh ; Junius imagines it to be difours au 
rang, to a circle, which the Italian arringo feems to favour, 
rerbaps it may be from or are, or orationare , orationer, oruner 
aranger, harangue,-.] A fpcech; a popular oration. 

Uay-hMdcd men, and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Allemblc, and harangues are heard ; but foon 
In factious oppofition. Milton's Par. Loft, b xi 

art of 3**? im Pf 0VC political Schoolboys than the 

art of making plaufible or implaufible harangues, againft the 
very opinion tor which they refolve to determine. Swift 
A multitude of preachers neglcft method in their harangues. 

IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 
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To Hara'ngue. v. n. [haranguer , French.] To make a 
fpeech ; to pronounce an oration. 

Hara'nguer. n.f. [from harangue.] An orator; a publick 
fpcaker: generally with fome mixture of comempt. 

To Ha'rass. v. a. [ haraffer , French, from harajfe , a heavy 
buckler, according ro Du Caugc.] To weary; to fatigue; to 
tire with labour and uneafinefs. 

Thefe troops came to the army but the day before, harafed 
with a long and wearifome march. Bacon's JVar with Spfiri* 
Our walls are thinly mann’d, our beft men fiain ; 

The reft, an heartlefs number, fpent with watching. 

And harafs’d out with duty. Dryd ns Spanijh Fryar. 

Nature opprefs’d, and harafs’d out with care, . 

Sinks down to reft. Addifon t Cato. 

Ha'rass. n.f [from the verb.] Waftc ; diflurbance. 

The men of Judah, to prevent 
The harafs of their land, befet me round. Milton’s Agomft. 
Ha'rbinger. n.f [herberger, Dutch, one who goes to pro¬ 
vide lodgings or an harbour for thofe that follow.] A fore¬ 
runner ; a precurfor. 

Make all our trumpets fpeak, give them all breath, 

Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Sh. Mach. 

I’ll be myfelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach. Shak. Macb. 

Sin, and her fhadow death, and mifery. 

Death’s harbinger. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ix. /. 13. 

And now of love they treat, ’till th’ evening ftar. 

Love’s harbinger , appear d Milt. Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 
His coming, is fent harbinger, who all 
Invites. Chilton’s Paradife Regain’d, b. i. 

As Ormond’s harbinger to you they run ; 

For Venus is the promife of the Sun. Dryden. 

HA'RBOUR. n. f. [ herberge , French; herberg, Dutch; albergo, 
Italian.] 

1. A lodging; a place of entertainment. 

For harbour at a thoufand doors they knock’d ; 

Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Doubly curs’d 

Be all thofe cafy fools who give it harbour. Race's J. Shores 

2. A port or haven for fhipping. 

Three of your argofies 

Arc richly come to harbour fuddenly. Shake/. Merch. of Ven, 
They leave the mouths of Po, 

That all the borders of the town o’erflow ; 

And fpreading round in one continu’d lake, 

A fpacious hofpitable harbour make. Adlif n on Italy. 

3. An afylum ; a fhelter; a place of fhelter and fecurity. 

To Ha'rbour. v. n. [from the noun.] To receive entertain¬ 
ment ; to fojourn; to take fhelter. , 

This night let’s harbour here in York. Shakef. Henry VI. 
They are fent by me. 

That they fhould harbour where their lord would be. Shakef. 

Southwards they bent their flight. 

And harbour'd in a hollow' rock at night: 

Next morn they rofe, and Tet up every fail; 

The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. Dryden. 

Let me be grateful; but let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falfe dill’emblinglook. 

And fervile flattery, that harbours oft 
In courts and gilded roofs. Phillips. 

To Ha'rbour. v. a. 

1. To entertain; to permit to refide: 

My lady bids me tell you, that though fhe harbours you as 
her uncle, fhe’s nothing allied to your diforders. Sbakefpeare. 
Knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends. 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants, 

That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Let not your gentle breaft harbour one thought 
Of outrage front the king. Rcwe's Royal Convert. 

We owe this old houfe the fame kind of gratitude that we 
do to an old friend who harbours us in his declining condition, 
nay even in his laft extremities. p 0 p f 

How people, fo greatly w'armcd with a fenfe of liberty* 
ihould be capable of harbouring fuch weak fuperftition; and 
breafls mUCh ^very am * fo mucb 6% c *n inhabit the fame 

2. To fhelter; to fecure. F°pt. 

Harbour yourfelf this night in this caftle, becaufe the time 
requires it; and, m truth, this country is very dangerous for 

“ "°T e lifc am °"8 thcS - 

.«.!« f - r»WW.] Shelter; 

Let in us, your king, whofe labour’d fpirits, 

Foreweancd in this aft,on of fwift fpeed. 

Without,*,^ wlth . 

HarbRough for harbour. « , 
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HARD. adj. [ freapb, Saxon; Ixird, Dutch ] 

i. Firm ; refifting penetration or reparation; not foft; not eafy 
to be pierced or broken. 

Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe. 

More hard than is the ftone whereof ’tis rais’d; 

Which even but now, demanding after you. 

Denied me to come in. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. Difficult; not eafy to the intellect. 

Some difeafes, when they are eafy to be cured, are bard to 
be known. Sidney , b. ii. 

The bard caufes they brought unto Mofes; but every finall 
matter they judged themfelves. Ex. xviii. 26. 

When hard words, jealoufies, and fears. 

Set folks together by the ears. Hudibras , p. i. 

’Tis bard to fay if Clymene were mov’d 
More by his pray’r, whom fhc fo dearly lov’d, 

Or more with fury fir’d. Dryden. 

As for the hard words, which I was obliged to ufe, they are 
either terms of art, or fuch as I fubftituted in place of others 
that were too low. Arbutbnct. 

3. Difficult of accomplifhmcnt; full of difficulties. 

Is any thing too hard for the Lord ? Gen. xviii. 14. 

Poffefs 

As lords a fpacious world, t’ our native heav’n 
Little inferior, by my adventure hard 
With peril great atchiev’d. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. X. 

Long is the way 

And bard, that out of hell leads up to light: 

Our prifon ftrong. Milton's Paradife LoJ}, b. ii. 

He now difeerned he was wholly to be on the defenfive, 
and that was like to be a very hard part too. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Nervous and tendinous parts have worfe fymptoms, and 
are harder of cure, than flefhy ones. Wifeman on Inflammation. 
The love and pious duty which you pay, 

Have pafs’d the perils of fo hard a way. Dryden's /En. 

4. Painful; diftrefsful; laborious. 

Rachael travelled, and {he had hard labour. Gen. xxxv. 16. 

Worcefter’s horfe came but to-day; 

And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 

Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 

That not a horfe is half, of himfelf. Shakejp. Henry W. 
Continual bard duty, with little fighting, lefl'ened and di- 
minifhed his army. Clarendon, b. viii. 

When Sebaftian weeps, his tears 
Come harder than his blood. Dryden s Don Sebaftian. 

A man obliged to hard labour is not reduced to the neceffity 
of having twice as much victuals as one under no neceffity to 
work. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

5. Cruel; oppreffive; rigorous. 

The bargain of Julius III. may be accounted a very hard 
one. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 23. 

Whom fcarce my fheep, and fcarce my painful plough; 


:s 


The needful aids of human life allow ; 

So wretched is thy fon, fo lard a mother thou. Dryden. 

If you thought that hard upon you, we would not refufe 
you half your time. Dryden s Jnven. Dedication. 

It will be a lofs to all thofe, who have their eftates in money, 
of one third of their eftates; which will be a very hard cafe 
upon a great number of people. Locke. 

No people live with more cafe and profperity than the fub- 
je£ls of little commonwealths; as, on the contrary, there are 
none who fuffer more under the grievances of a Laid govern¬ 
ment than the fubjefls of little principalities. Addifon. 

Rough ungovernable paffions hurry men on to fay or do 
very hard or offenfive things. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To find a bill that may bring punilhment upon the inno¬ 
cent, will appear very hard. Swift. 

6. Sower ; rough; fevere. 

What, have you given him any hard words of late ? Shah. 

7. Unfavourable; unkind. 

As thou lov’ft me, do him not that wrong. 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth. Shakefpeare. 

Abfalom and Achitophcl he thinks is a little hard on his 
fanatick patrons. Dryden's Fables , Preface. 

Some hard rumours have been tranfmitted from t’other fide 
the water, and rumours of the fevereft kind. Swift. 

8. Infenfiblc; untouched. 

If I by chance fucceed 
In what I write, and that’s a chance indeed, 

Know I am not fo ftupid, or fo hard, 

Not to feel praife, or fame’s deferv’d reward. Dr yd. Perf. 

9. Unhappy; vexatious. 

It is a very hard quality upon our foil or climate, that fo 
excellent a fruit, which profpers among all our neighbours, 
will not grow here. Temple. 

jo. Vehement; keen; fevere; as, a hard Winter. 

11. Unreafonable; unjuft. 

It is a little hard, that in an affair of the laft confequence to 
the very being of the clergy, this whole reverend body 
• fliould be the foie perfons not confulted. Swift. 

It is the hardeft cafe in the world, that Steele fliould take 


Up the reports of his fatticn, and put them off as additional 
feats. s 1 

12. Forced; not eafily granted. A' 

If we allow the firft couple, at the end of ohe hund A 

years, to have left ten pair of breeders, which is no hard ft ° 
pofition; there would arife from thefe, in fifteen hund/d 
years, a greater number than the earth was capable of. Bun^t 

13. Powerful. 

The flag was too hard for the horfe, and the horfe flies c 
fuccour to one that’s too hard for him, and rides the one T 
death, and outright kills the other. L’Eftranges Fabl ° 
Let them confider the vexation they are treafuring up f 0 
themfelves, by ftruggling with a power which will be always 
too hard for them. Addiftn's Freeholder 

A difputant, when he finds that his adverfary is too hard 
for him, with flynefs turns the difeourfe. JVatts 

14. Auftere; rough, as liquids. 

In making of vinegar, fet veffels of wine over againft the 
noon fun, which calleth out the more oily fpirits, and lcaveth 
the fpirit more four and hard. ft aeon's Natural Hi/krt, 

15. Harfli; ftiff; conftrained. 

Others, fcrupuloufly tied to the practice of the ancients, 
make their figures harder than even the marble itfelf. Dryden. 

His diflion is hard, his figures too bold, and his tropesj 
particularly his metaphors, infuffcrably (trained. Dryden. 

16. Not plentiful; not profperous. 

You have got a famous vi£tory: there are bonfires decreed- 
and, if the times had not been hard, my billet fliould have 
burnt too. Dryden's Spanijl Fryar. 

17. Avaricious; faultily fparing. 

Hard. adv. [bardo, very old German.] 

1. Clofe; near. 

Hard by was a houfe of pleafure, built for a Summer re¬ 
tiring place. Sidney. 

They doubted a while what it fliould be, ’till it was call up 
even hard before them ; at which time they fully faw it was a 
man. Sidney. 

A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale hard by a foreft’s fide, 

Far from refort 6f people that did pafs 
In travel to and fro. Fairy Queen, l. i. 

Scarce had he faid, when hard at hand they fpic 
That quickfand nigh, with water covered. Fairy Queen. 
When thefe marfhal the way, hard at hand comes the 
mailer and main cxcrcife. Shakcfpearis Othello. 

Abimeleck went hard unto the door of the tower, to burn 
it with fire. Judg. ix. 52. 

Hard by a cottage chimney fmokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks. Mllrn; 

2. Diligently; laborioufly; inccffantly; vehemently; ear- 
neftly; importunately. 

Geneura rofc in his defence, 

And pray’d fo hard for mercy from the prince. 

That to his queen the king th’ offender gave. Dryden. 
An ant works as hard as a man who fliould carry a very 
heavy load every day four leagues. Addifons Guardian. 

Whoever my unknown correfpondent be, he prelTes lord 
for an anfwer, and is earned in that point. Attaint]. 

3. Uneafily; vexatioufly. , 

When a man’s fervant Ihall play the cur with him, look 
you it goes hard. Shake/. Two Gentlemen ft Derma. 

4. Vehemently; diftrefsfully. „ 

The queltion is hard fet, and we have reafen tououbt. tin. 
A flag, that was hard fet by the huntfmen, betook nimfclt 
to a flail for fanfluary. L'Efmge. 

5. Fall; nihibly. 

The Philiftines followed hard upon Saul. 2 So. xxxi. - 
The wolves feampered away as hard as they could drive. 

L’Eft range’s Facia. 

6. With difficulty; in a manner requiring labour. 

Solid bodies forefhow rain, as boxes and pegs avow 
when they draw and wind hard. Bacon's Natural tnjnry. 

7. Tempeftuoufly ; boifteroufly. . , 

When the North wind blows Bard, and it rains fadly, n 
but fools fit down in it and cry; wife people defend th«n |c 
againft it. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Ha'rdbound. adj. [hard and bound.] Coftivc. 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear, 

And drains from hardboundbnins eight lines a year. I 
To Ha'rden. r. n. [from hard.] To grow hard. ,. 
The powder of loadftone and flint, by the addition otwn 
of*eggs and gum-dragon, made intopaftc, will in a 
harden to the hardnefs of a ftone. Bacon's Datura J 
To Ha'rden. v.a. [from hard.] 

1. To make hard; to indurate. , 

Sure he, who firft the paffage try’d, / 

In harden'd oak his heart did hide, ) 

And ribs of iron arm’d his fide. 

Who tempted firft the briny flood. 

A piece of the hardened marl. 

2. To confirm in effrontery ; to make impudent. 

3. To confirm in wickednefs* to make obdurate. 


J)ryde«- 
TVocdward on F>f ! ‘ 
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But exhort one another daily, left any of you be hardened 
through the deceitfulnefs of fin. Hebr. iii. 13. 

He ftiffened his neck, and hardened. Ins heart from turning 
unto the Lord. 2 Cbro. xxxvi. 13. 

It is a melancholy confideration, that there fliould be feveral 
among us fo hardened and deluded as to think an oath a proper 
fubjedt for a jeft. Addifon's Freeholder. 

4. To make infenfible; to ftupify. 

Our religion fets before us not the example of a ftupid 
ftoick, who had by obftinate principles hardened himfelf 
againft all fenfc of pain ; but an example of a man like our- 
felves, that had a tender fenfe of the lead differing, and yet 
patiently endured the greateft. Tillotftn's Sermons. 

Years have not yet hardened me, and I have ah addition of 
weight on my fpirits fince we loft him. Swift to Pope. 

£. To make firm ; to endue with conftancy. 

Then fliould I yet have comfort ? yea, I would harden my- 
feIf in forrow. Job vi. 1 o. 

One raifes the foul, arid hardens it to virtue; the other 
foftens it again, and unberids it into vice. Dryden. 

Ha'rdener. n. f [from harden.] One that makes any thing 
hard. 

Hardfa'voured. adj. [hard and fervour.] Coarfe of feature; 
harfli of countenance. 

When the blaft of war blows in your ears, 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood, 

Difguife fair nature with har favour'd looks, 

Then lend the eye a terrible afpedl. Shakefp. Henry V. 
The brother a very lovely youth, and the fiftcr hard- 
favoured. L'Eftrangi. 

When Vulcan came into the world he was fo hardfavoured 
that both his parents frowned on him. Dryden. 

Hardha'nded. adj. [hard and hand.] Coarfe; mechanick; 
one that has hands hard with labour. 

What 3re they that do play it ? 

— Hardhanded men that work in Athens here, 

, Which never labour’d in their minds ’till now. Shakefpeare. 
^ A <- R £ t i EAn ' n 'f' rWandW.J Clafh of heads ; manner 
of fighting in which the combatants dafli their heads toge¬ 
ther. b 

I have been at hardhead with your butting citizens; I have 
routed your herd, I have difperft them. Dryden's Span, fryar. 
Hardhearted, adj. [hard and heart.] Cruel; inexorable; 
meredefs; piulefs; barbarous; inhuman; favage; uncom- 
paffionate. 0 

Hardhearted Clifford, take me from the world; 

My foul to heav’n Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Can you be fo hardhearted to deftroy 
My ripeiving hopes, that are fo near to joy l Dryden. 

hJrtHtaW ff 3 S ood - naturcd man, was very bard- 
hearted to h,s fiftcr Peg. Arbut knot's Hift. of John Bull 

Hardhe artedness. nf. [from hardhearted.] Cruelty; wani 
of tendernefs; wantof compaffion. * 

is “ Hr “ w-ffl 

How black and bafe a vice ingratitude is, may be feenln 
thofe vices which it is always in combination with, pride and 
hardheartednefs, or want of compaffion. 

'.Birdb,an,Jn,f, is an eflimiai in tl, e charafler of a liber- 

™ th fu T fierce hardyhead, 

Andnmn’fh ^ £ ° harb ° Ur thou S ,lts u "kind. 

And nourrfh bloody vengeance in his bitter mind. Fa.Qu. 

d> II ir 1 yt ? U 13Ve ^ ls about y°u, 

Boldly affault the necromancer’s hall, 

Ha'rdiment n h r C ’ rTrom^/'^f 5 

Courage; ft^fsj Sery. ^ ^ ^ FfCnch J 

But full of fire and greedy hardiment, 
h Gnffie kni r h e C ° U,d not for ^ ftaid. Fa ©« 

Un the gentle Severn’s feday bank, < 

Infingleoppofition, handtohJTd, ’ 

Tn chin C ° ? nd thC bdt P art of » hour 

In dang, ng hara, m „ t with great Glendower. Shak H IV 

Fairh 

uZT hard),i 9~ of cow. 

2- btoutnefs; courage; bravery. Sgenfer. 

cLotlt^T fuch p°r rs ,eft at hom ^ 

Winot deferfd out own doors from the do& 

The nam?T r ; CCl ’• and our natio " ^tc & 

- of 
contemptible. ' Js 3nd Coura S c of their perfons 

He has the courage of a ratlin 1 Paeon's Henry VII. 

1 Locke. 


Criminal, as you are, you avenge yourfclf 
fs of one that fliould tell you ot it 


againtt tne narat- 


Spettat.) 


Swift. 


Ttefs y. ...--- ... ~ r --- 

3. Effrontery; confidence. 

Hardea'boured. adj. [hard and labour.] Elaborate; ftudied; 
diligently wrought. 

How chearfully the hawkers cry 
A fatire, and the gentry buy ! 

While my hard!abour'd poem pines, 

Unfold upon the printer's lines. 

Ha'rdly. adv. [from hard.] 

1. With difficulty; not eafiiy. 

For the moll part it fo falleth out, touching things which 
generally are received, that although in themfelves they be 
moft certain, yet, becaufe men prefume them granted of all, 
we are hardlieft able to bring fuch proof of their certainty as 
may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddcnly and befides expectation 
they require the fame at our hands. Hooker, b. v. f. 2. 

There are but a few, and they endued with great ripenefs 
of wit and judgment, free from all fuch affairs as might trou¬ 
ble their meditations, inftruCled in the fliarpeft and fubtleft 
points of learning; who have, and that very hardly, been 
able to find out but only the immortality of the foul, lfooker. 

God hath delivered a law as {harp as the two-edged fword, 
piercing the very clofeft and moft unfearchable corners of the 
heart, which the Jaw of nature can hardly, human laws by no 
means, poffibly reach unto. Hooker, b. i. 

There are in living creatures parts that rioiirifli and repair 
eafily, and parts thatnourifli arid repair hardly. Bacon. 

The barks of thofe trees are more clofe and foft than thofe 
of oaks and aflies, whereby the mofs can the hardlier iffue 
out \ Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Falfe confidence is eafily taken up, and hardly laid 
dovvJ1 - South’s Sermons. 

The father, mother, daughter they invite; 

Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaft. Dryden ; 

Recov’ring hardly what he loft before. 

His right endears it much, his purchafe more. Dryden. 

2. Scarcely; fcapt; not lightly. 

The fifli that once was caught, new bait will hardly bite. 

fairy Qiteen, b. ii. cant. 1. 
they are worn, lord conful, fo 
That we Ihall hardly in our ages fee 
Their banners wave again. ° Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Hardly Ihall you find any one fo bad, but he defircs the 
Credit of being thought good. South's Sermons. 

The wand’rmg breath was on the wing to part. 

Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav’d the heart. Dryden. 
There is hardly a gentleman in the nation who hath not a 
near alliance with fome of that body. Swift. 

3. Grudgingly; as an injuiy. J * 

If I unwittingly 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this prefence, I defire 

4. S Je°SvoUl y . ****** *** 

1 I i there , are fome reafons '^“cing you to think hard¬ 
ly of our laws, are thofe reafons demonftrative, are they 

5 . t&ff ^ ! H ' M "’ 

Many men believed that he was hardly dealt with. C lar end. 
hey n0w t *n prifon, and treated hprdly enough ; for 

The> have begun to fay, and to fetch inftances, where he 
has m many things been hardly ufed. * llift 

6. Unwelcomely; harlhly. *wijt. 

t hr-m Ch ,nformation » even from thofe who have authority over 
them, comes very hardly and harlhly to a grown 5 and 
however foftened, goes but ill down. 8 ™ ^ ?£$ 

7. Not foftly; not tenderly; not delicately. — * 

Md —‘J & 

Tis time my hardmouth'd courfers to controul. 

Apt to run riot, and trangrefs thegoai. 

And therefore I conclude. Drvd^\ r u 

Bu, »ho can jgjjjij,? I« lo 0 fc vicc , ^ 

when once the bar dm: tith'd horfe has got the rein. 

He s paft thy pow’r to flop. Brvftw ; , 

Hardness, n.f [from hard.] f>>)den s Juvenal. 

1. Durity; power of refiHance in bodies 

fily change its figure. ' th hole does ,,ot c ?-- 

^ '* " JaPfhe. 



- underwood. 

h fofrom r° holom, whofe containing 
Is fo from fenfc m hardnefs, that I can 8 
Make no colfeaion of it. Sh„t,r, . „ , 

ohakefpeare s Cymbehnt. 

3- Difficulty 
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3. Difficulty to be accomplifhed. 

It was time now or never to fharpen my intention to pierce 
through the hardnefs of this entcTprize. Sidney. 

Concerning the duty itfetf; the hardnefs thereof is not fuch 
as necdeth much art. Hooker, b.v. f 3 1 • 

4. Scarcity; penury. 

The tenants poor, the hardnefs of the times, 

Are ill excufes for a fervant’s crimes. Swift. 

5. Obduracy; profligatenefs. 

Every commiffion of fin introduces unto the foul a certain 
decree of hardnefs, and an aptnefs to continue in that fin. 

South's Sermons. 

6. Coarfenefs ; harfhnefs of look. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate the hardnefs ot 
their favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls make up 
what is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. Ray. 

7. Keennefs; vehemence of weather or feafons. 

If the hardnefs of the Winter fhould fpoil them, neither the 
lofs of feed nor labour will be much. Mortimers Husbandry. 

8. Cruelty of temper; favagenefs; harfhnefs; barbarity. 

We will afk. 

That if vie fail in our requeft, the blame 

May hang upon your hardnefs. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

They quicken (loth, perplexities unty. 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnefs mollify. Denham. 
b. Stiffnefs; harfhnefs. 

Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners of the painters, 
and to make many ample folds, which are infufferable hard- 
neffes , and more like a hock than a natural garment. Dryden. 
o.*Fj 


Shakefp. 


?0. Faulty parfimony ; ftinginefs. 

Ha'rdock. n.f I luppofe the fame with burdock. 

Why he was met ev’n now. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

With !>ardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. 

Hards, n. f. The refufe or coarfer part of flax. 

Ha'rdship. n.f. [from hard.] 

I. Injury; oppreffion. 

They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have con¬ 
quered for them ; and fo are we, to recover the effedts of their 
hardjhips upon us. 


Swift. 
Sprat's Serm. 
Addif Cato. 


Prior. 


m.. Inconvenience; fatigue; 

They were expofed to hardjbip and penury. 

You could not undergo the toils of war. 

Nor bear the hardjhips that your leaders bore, 

In journeys or at home, in war or peace. 

By hardjhips many, many fall by eafe. 

Ha'rdwAre. «. f [ hard and ware.) Manufactures of metal. 
Ha'rdwareman. n.f. [ hardware and man. ] A maker oi 
feller of metalline manufaaures. , . , f , 

One William Wood, an hardwareman, obtains by fraud a 
patent in England to coin io8,coo 1 . in copper to pafs in 
Ireland, leaving us liberty to take or refufe. Swift. 

ttA'RDY. adj. [bardi, French ] 

1. Bold; brave; floutj daring. 

Try the imagination of fome in cock-fights, to make one 
cock more hardy , and the other more cowardly. Bacon. 

Recite i 

The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight C 

Betwixt the hardy queen and hero knight. Dryd. Fables. 3 
Who is there hardy enough to contend with the reproach 
which is prepared for thofc, who dare venture to diffent from 
the received opinions of their country? Lot e. 

Could thirft of vengeance, and defirc of fame, 

Excite the female breaft with martial flame ? 

And fhall not love’s diviner pow’r infpire 

More hardy virtue, and more gen’rous fire i trior. 

2. Strong; hard; firm. , , . , . 

Is a man confident of his prefent flrength ? An unwho- 
fome blaft may fhake in pieces his hardy fabrick. South. 

3. Confident; firm. _ , c , . 

Hare and Here, differing in pronunciation only, figmfy both 

an army and a lord. So Harold is a general of an army; 
Hareman , a chief man in the army Herwtn, a viaonous 
army ; which are much lik-e Stratocles, Po/emarchus and Hegc- 
fifirltus among the Greeks. Gibfons Camden. 

HARE. n. f. [ )?apa, Saxon ; karh, Erfe.J 

1. A fmall quadruped, with long ears and fhort tail, that moves 
by leaps, remarkable for timidity, vigilance, and fecundity; 
the common game of hunters. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 

_Yes 

As fparrows, eagles ; or the hare , the lion. Shakefp. Mach. 
We view in the open champaign a brace of fwift gr e y _ 
hounds courfing a good flout and well breathed hare. More. 
Your dreflings mufl be with Galen's powder and hare s fur. 

6 IVifeman's Surgery. 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare. Thomf Autumn. 

2. A conftellation. 

The hare appears, whofe a£live rays fupply 
A nimble force, and hardly wings deny. Creech. 
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To Hare. v. n. [harier , French.] To fright; to hurry with 
terrour. 

To hare and rate them, is not to teach but vex them. Locke. 
Ha'rebell. n.f [hare and tell.'} A blue flower campaniform. 
Thou fhalt not lack 

The flow’r that’s like thy face, pale primrofe; nor 
The azur’d harebell, like thy veins. Shakefp. Cymbe'ine. 
Ha'rebrained. adj. [from hare the verb and brain.] Volatile; 
unfcttled; wild ; fluttering; hurried. 

That harebrained wild fellow begins to play the fool, when 
others are weary of it. Bacon's Henry VIL 

Ha'refoot. n.f. [hare and feet.] 

I. A bird. _ Ainjuicrth. 

7. An herb. Ainfwsrtb. 

Ha'relip. n.f. A fiffure in the upper lip with wantot fub- 
flancc, a natural defeat. Quincy, 

The blots of nature’s hand 
Shall not in their iffue fland; 

Never mole, harelip, nor fear, 

Shall upon their children be. Sbakef. Midf. Night's Dream. 
The third flitch is performed with pins or needles, as in 
harelips. . Wifeman't Surgery. 

Ha'resear. n.f. [ bupleurum , Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: the leaves grow alternately upon the 
branches, and for the mofl part furround the ftalk, having no 
footflalk : the feeds are oblong, fmooth, and furrowed. Miller. 
Ha'rier. n.f. [from hare.] A dog for hunting hares. dinjvi. 
To Hark. v. n. [Contracted from hearken.] To liflen. 

The king, 

To me inveterate, harks my brother’s fJTf. Skaktfpeare. 

Pricking up his ears, to hark 
If he could hear too in the dark. Hudibra> , f . iii. 

Hark, inter). [It is originally the imperative of the verb hark.] 
Lift! hear ! liflen! 

What harmony is this ? My good friends, hark! Sbakef. 
The butcher faw him upon the gallop with a piece of flefb, 
and called out, hark ye, friend, you may make the beft of 
your purchafe. L'Ef range's Fables. 

Hark ! methinks the roar that late purfu’d me. 

Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind. Rowe's Ja. Short. 
Hark how loud the woods 

Invite you forth ! Thomf on's Spring. 

Harl. n.f. 

1. The filaments of flax. 

2. Any filamentous fubftancc. 

The general fort are wicker hives, made of privet, widow, 
or harl, daubed with cow-dung. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Harlequin, n.f. [This name is faid to have been given by 
Francis of France to a bufy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy 
Charles le quint. Menage derives it more probably from a 
famous comedian that frequented M. Har dy % houfe, whom 
his friends called Harlequins, little Harley. 7 •«?.] A buf¬ 
foon who plays tricks to divert the populace; a Jack-pudding; 


Pm. 
Others for hire- 


51 Zanl * ... . £ 
The joy of a king for a victory muft not be like that rt 
a harlequin upon a letter from his mill refs. Dryden. 

The man in graver tragick known. 

Though his beft part long fincc was done, 

Still on the ftage dcfircs to tarry; 

And he who play’d the harlequin. 

After the jeft ftill loads the fcenc, 

Unwilling to retire, though weary. 

HA'RLOT. n.f. [herlodes, Welfh, a girl. , 

let, a little whore. Others from the name of the mother a 
William the Conqueror. Hurlet is ufed in Chaucer for a 0 
male drudge.] A whore; a ftrumpet. 

Away, my difpofition, and poffcfs me with 

so£rs*-,v.” , 

They help thee by fuch aids as geefeand harlots, ten. jwj 
The barbarous harlots crowd the publick place; 

Go, fools, and purchafe an unclean embrace. Dryd. juu - 
Ha'rlotry. n.f. [from harlot.] 

1. The trade of a harlot; fornication. 

Nor fhall, 

From Rome’s tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
’Gainft harlotry, while thou art clad fo thin. Dryd. J 

2 . A name of contempt for a woman. 

A peevifh felf-will’d harlotry, ,, n , jy. 

That no perfuafion can do good upon. Sbakejp. rten y 
HARM, n. f [Jjeapm, Saxon.] 

1. Injury; crime; wickednefs. 

2. Mifchief; detriment; hurt. 

We, ignorant of ourfclvcs, 

Beg often our own harms , which the wife powers 
Deny u. for onr good. Sh'kf. Ant- 

They fhould be fuffered to write on : it would to*? 
out of harms way, and prevent them from evil courie . 

To Harm. v.a. To hurt; to injure. 

What fenfe had I of her flol’n hours or luit t 


1 faw’t not, thought it not, it harm'd not me. 

Paffions ne’er could grow 
T« harm another, or impeach your xeft. 


Shok.Otyh- 

lU'H- 
hfvs 
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After their young are hatched, they brood them under their 

. left the cold, and fometimes the heat, fhould harm 
wings, left me co , ^ ^ 

Harmful adj. [harm and full.] Hurtful; mifehievous; 

, 

His fpear of heben-wood behind him bare, 

Whofe harmful head, thrice heated in the fire. 

Had riven many a breaft with pike-head fquare. Fa. Queen. 
Let no man fear that harmful creature lefs, becaufe he fees 

the apoftle fafe from that poifon. Hal }- 

Thc earth brought forth fruit and food for man, with¬ 
out any mixture of harmful quality. Ra'eigh’s Hijlory. 

For flax and oats will burn the tender held, 

And fleepy poppies harmful harvefts yield. Dryden', Georg. 
Harmfully, adv. [from harmful ] Hurtfully; noxioufly ; 

detrimentally. . , . , . . . , 

A fcholar is better occupied in playing or flceping, than 
fpendine his time not only vainly, but harmfully in fuch kind 
of exercife. Afcbam's Schoolmafer. 

Harmful ness. n.f f from harmful. ] Hurtfulncfs; mif- 
chievoufnefsnoxioufnefs. 

Harmless, adj. [from harm ] 

1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful. 

Touching ceremonies harmlefs in themfelves, and hurtful 
only in refpeiSt of number, was it amifs to decree that thofe 
things that were leaft needful, and newlieft come, fhould be 
the firft that were taken away ? Hooker, b. iv. f 14. 

She, like harmlefs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her mailer ; hitting 
Each objedl with a joy. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

2. Unhurt; undamaged. 

The fhipwright will be careful to gain by his labour, or at 
lead to fave himfelf harmlefs, and therefore fuit his work 
flightly, according to a flight price. Raleigh’s F.ffays. 

Harmlessly, adv. [from harmlefs.] Innocently; without 
hurt; without crime. 

He fpent that day free from worldly trouble, barmlefsly, 
and in a recreation that became a churchman. Walton. 

Bullets batter the walls which Hand inflexible, but fall harm- 
lefsly into wood or feathers. Decay of Piety. 

Ha'rmlessness. n.f [from harmlefs.] Innocence; freedom 
from injury or hurt. 

When, through taflclefs flat humility, 

In dough-bak’d men fome harmltffnefs we fee, 

’Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. Donne. „ 
Compare the harmuffnefs , the credulity, the tendernefs, the 
modeftv, and the ingenuous pliablenefs to virtuous counfels, 
which is in youth untainted, with the mifehievoufnefs, the 
flynefs, the craft, the impudence, the falfhood, and the con¬ 
firmed obftinacy in an aged long-pra£lifcd finner. South. 
Ha'rmonical. i adj. [d^p-ovixof ■, harmonique, French.] Pro- 
Ha'rmonick. I portioned to each other; adapted to each 
other; concordant; mufical. 

After every three whole notes, nature requireth, for all har¬ 
monica'. ufc, one half note to be interpofed. Bacon's N. Hijl: 

Harmon cal founds, and difeordant founds, are both active 
and pofitive; but blacknefs and darknefs are, indeed, but pri- 
vatives. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

So fwclls each wind-pipe ; afs intones to afs, 

Harmonick twang of leather, horn, and brafs. Pope. 

Harmonious, adj. [ harmonieux , French, from harmony .] 

1. Adapted to each other; having the parts proportioned to each 
other. 

All the wide-extended fky, -j 

And all th’ harmonius worlds on high, t 

And Virgil's facred work fhall dyef Cowley. 3 

God has made the intellectual world harmonious and beauti¬ 
ful without us; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once; we muft bring it home piece-meal. Locke. 

2. Having founds concordant to each other; mufical. 

Harmony in wedded pair. 

More grateful than harmonious founds to th’ ear. Milton. 
1 he verfe of Chaucer is not harmonious to us: they who 
lived with him, and fome time after him, thought it mufical. 

14 , . Dryden's Fables, Preface 

RMONIOUSLY. adv. [from harmonious.] 

1 ‘ Vlt hj uft adaptation and proportion of parts to each other. 
Wot chaos-like, together crufb’d and bruis’d; 
out as the world, harmonioujly confus’d : 

Vv here order in variety we fee, 

^ f V ’!; cr , e ’, th ®“ gh a *' thin g s differ, they agree. P^e. 
fhould be fo? d dances, motions, and quantities of matter 

S b i°, r a i r ? - ha '"T"t adju<ic ' 1 in this e"* 

material c ,s n abovc thc fortuitous hits of blind 

ssss&r m " ft b z, 

? Mufical iv • 1 r r , Bentley s Sermons. 

uuc.ui; , with concord of founds. 

tun'd WC ai K Up0n . t ^ W n 0rId as amufical foment, well- 

woiftip 3f e Xu" W ^’ J rUC e k ’ OUglU n0t thcrefore ‘O 
P the mftnimcnt, but him that makes the mufick. 

Stilling fleet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 


H A R 

Harmo'niousness. n.f. [ from harmonious. ] Proportion; 
muficalnefs. 

To Ha'rmonize. v. a. [from harmony.] To adjuft in fit pro¬ 
portions ; to make mufical. 

Love firft invented verfe, and form’d the rhime, 

The motion meafur’d, harmoniz’d the chime. Dryden. 
HA'RMONY. n.f. [uepcovtoo •, harmonic, French.] 

1. The juft adaptation of one part to another. 

Thepleafures of the eye and ear are but the cffe£ls of equa¬ 
lity, good proportion, or correfpondence; fo that equality 
and correfpondence are the caufes of harmony. Bacon. 

The harmony of things, 

As well as that of founds, from difeord fprings. Denham. 
Sure infinite wifdom muft accomplifh all its works with con- 
fummate harmony , proportion, and regularity. Cheyne. 

2 . Juft proportion of found; mufical concord. 

Harmony is a compound idea, made up of different founds 
united. Watts’s Logick. 

3. Concord; correfpondcnt fentimenL 

In us both one foul. 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair! 

More grateful than harmonious founds to th’ ear. Jl'filton. 

I no fooner in my heart divin’d. 

My heart, which by a fecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion fweet! Milton. 
HA'RNESS. n.f. [ harnois, French, fuppofed from tern or 
hum, Runnick; hiairn, Welfh and Erfe, iron.J 

1. Armour; defenfive furniture of war. 

A goodly knight, all drefs’d in harnefs meet. 

That from his head no place appeared to his feet. F. Queen. 
DofF thy harnefs, youth; 

I am to-day i’ th’ vein of chivalry. Shakefp. Troll, and Crejf. 

Of no right, nor colour like to right. 

He doth fill fields with harnefs. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Were I a great man, I fhould fear to drink : 

Great men fhould drink with harnefs on their throats. Shak. 

2 . The traces of draught horfes, particularly of carriages of 
plcafure or flatc: of other carriages wc fay geer. 

Or wilt thou ride ? Thy horfes fhall be trapp’d. 

Their harnefs ftudded all with gold and pearl. Sfoakcfpeare. 
Their fteeds around. 

Free from their harnefs, graze the flow’ry ground, Dryden. 
To Ha'rness. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs in armour. 

He was harnejl light, and to the field goes he. Shakefp. 
Full fifty years, hamej’d in rugged fteel, 

I have endur’d the biting Winter’s blaft. Rowe. 

2. To fix horfes in their traces. 

Before thc door her iron chariot flood. 

All ready harnefled for journey new. Fairy Queen, b. i: 
Harnefs the horfes, and get up the horfemcn, and Hand 
forth with your helmets. j er . xjyj, 4- 

When I plow my ground, my horfe is hameffed and chained 
to my plough. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Fo the harneffedy oke 

T he y | cn r ( | their Moulder, and begin their toil. Thomfon. 
HAKB. n.f [jjeaj-.p, Saxon; harpe, French. It is ufed through 
both the Teutonick and Roman dialers, and has been lone 
in ufe. & 

Roman’fq-, lyra plaudat tibi, Barbarus harpa. Ven. Fort.] 

* finger** ^ lnftrument ftrun g wirti wire and ftruck with th« 

Arion, when through tempefts cruel wreck 
He forth was thrown into the greedy feas, 

Through the fweet mufick which his harp did make, 
AJlur d a dolphin him from death to eafe. Spcnfer 

r a t , heir g° lden har P s ' and hyming prais’d 

God and h,s works Milton's ParadifeloJI , b. vii. 

Nor wanted tuneful harp, nor vocal quire. 

2. AlonWlSof & AP °“° t0,,Cl, '‘ l ‘ hC Dr3ia - 

'rS t | < ? linCS , th u h n r K and throu gb the liquid Ikies 
Thefhell, as hghteft, firft begins to rife; 

Ih.s when fweet Orpheus ftruck, to lifl’ning rocks 

To Ha,, gav r e ; and e ^ rs t0 wither ’ d oaks. Creech's Manilas. 

0 Harp, v.n [harper, French, from thc noun.] 

1. I o play on the harp. J 

I heard thc voice of harpers harping with their hams Rn, 

The helmed cherubim, 1 L ° r ' X1V ’ '* 

And fworded feraphim, 

Are feen in gHtt'ring ranfcj with wings difplay’d, 
m loud and folemn quire, & ‘ > 

With unexpreflivc notes to heav’n’s new-born heir Milton 
I ), ou tcrf „ Bm,. too Buch up<>n # t i„~ 

“ Ihe tarp “ 

Gracious duke, 

Aiarp not on that, nor do not banifh reafon 

” A For 


iage London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 
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For inequality; but let your reafon ferve 

To make the truth appear. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafurc. 

Macbeth, beware Macduff! 

Beware the thane of Fife: difmifs me : enough. 

-Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks: 

Thou’ft harp'd my fear aright. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

He feems 

Proud and difdainful, harping on what I am, 

Not what he knew I was. Shakef. Ant. aud Cleopatra. 

Ha'rper. n.f. [from harp ] A player on the harp. 

Never will I trufl to fpeeches penn’d. 

Nor to the motion of a fchoolboy’s tongue; 

Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind harper’s fong. Shakefpeare. 

I’m the god of the harp; flop, my fairefl:—in vain; 

Nor the harp, nor the harper, could fetch her again. Tickell. 
Ha'rping Iron. n.f. [from harpago , Latin.] A bearded dart 
with a line fattened to the handle, with which whales arc 
ftruck and caught. 

The boat which on the firft aflault did go. 

Struck with a harping iron the younger foe; 

Who, when he felt his fide fo rudely gor’d. 

Loud as the fea that nourifh’d him he roar’d. Waller. 

Harpone'er. n.f. [harponeur, French, from harpoon.] He 
that throws the harpoon in whalefifhing. 

Harpo'on. n.f. [harpon, French.] A harping iron. 
Ha'rpsicord. n.f. A mufical inftrument. 

Ha'rpy. n.f. [harpy ia, Latin ; harpie, harpy t, French.] 

T he harpies were a kind of birds which had the faces of 
women, and foul long claws, very filthy creatures; which, 
when the table was furnifhed forPhineus, came flying in, and 
devouring or carrying away the greater part of the vidtuals, 
did fo defile the reft that they could not be endured. Raleigh. 

That an harpy is not a centaur is by this way as much a 
truth, as that a fquare is not a circle. Locke. 

%. A ravenous wretch. 

I will do you any ambafiage to the pigmies, rather than hold 
three words conference with this harpy. Shakefpeare. 

Ha'rqu^buss. n.f. [See Arquebuse.] A handgun. 
Ha'rquebussier. n.f. [from harquebufs.] One armed with 
a harquebufs. 

About thirty paces off were placed twenty thoufand nimble 
barquebuffiers , ranged in length, and but five in a rank. Knolles. 
Harrida'n. n.f. [corrupted from haridelle , a worn-out 
worthlefs horfe.] A decayed ftrumpet. 

She juft endur’d the Winter fhe began. 

And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 

Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and (hrunk. 

To bawd for others, and go fhares with punk. Swift. 
Ha'rrow. n f. [charroue , French; harcke, German, a rake.] 
A frame of timbers croffing each other, and fet with teeth, 
drawn over fowed ground to break the clods and throw the 
earth over the feed. 

The land with daily care 
Is exercis’d, and with an iron war 

Of rakes and harrows. Dryden's Georgick. 

Two fmall harrows , that clap on each fide of the ridge, 
harrow it right up and down. Aim timer's Husbandry. 

To Ha'rrow. v. a. [from the noun.] 

J. To break with the harrow. 

Friend, harrow in time, by fome manner of means. 

Not only thy peafon, but alfo thy beans. Tuff. Husbandry. 
Can’ll thou bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow ? 
Or will he harrow the valleys after thee ? job xxxix. io. 

Let the Volfcians 

Plow Rome, and harrow Italy, I’ll never 
Be fuch a gofling to obey inftindl. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

i. To tear up; toripup. 

T could a tale unfold, whofe lighted word 
Would harrow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like liars. Hart from their fpheres. Sh. 

Imagine you behold me bound and fcourg’d. 

My aged mufcles harrow'd up with whips ; 

Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. Rowe. 

3. To pillage ; to drip ; to lay watte. See Harry, which in 
Scottilh is the fame thing. 

As the king did excel in good commonwealth laws, fo he 
had in fecrct a defign to make ufe of them, as well for col- 
le&ing of treafure as for correcting of manners ; and fo mean¬ 
ing thereby to harrow his people, did accumulate them the 
rather. Bacon's Henry VII. 

4. To invade; to harafs with incurfions. [From Jjepgian, 
Saxon.] 

And he that harrow'd hell with hoavy ftowre, 

The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowre. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 1 o. 
Moll glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Did’ll make thy triumph over death and fin ; 

And having harrow'd hell, did’ft bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win. Spenfer's Sonnets. 

5. To difturb; to put into commotion. [This mould rather 
be written harry, barer , French.] 

Moll like; it barrows me with fear and wonder. Shakefp. 


Amaz’d I Hood, harrow'd with grief and care. Aliltei 
Harrow now out and weal away, he cried ; 

What difmal day hath Cent this curfed light. 

To fee my lord fo deadly damnify’d 1 Fairy Queen, b " 
Ha'rrow. interj. An exclamation of fudden dittrefs. ft"* 
out of ufe. ’ ow 

Ha'r rower, n.f. [from barrow.] 

1. He who harrows. 

2. A kind of hawk. Ainhoortb 

To Ha'rry. v. a. [barer, French.] 

1. Totcazc; to hare; to ruffle. 

Thou mull not take my former Iharpnefs ill. 

—I repent me much 

That I fo harry d him. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2 . In Scotland it fignifies to rob, plunder, or opprefs: as, one 
harried a ncfl ; that is, he took the young away: as alfo he 
harried me out of houfe and home ; that is, he robbed me of *mv 
goods, and turned me out of doors. See To Harrow. * 

HARSH, adj. [hervifehe, German, Skinner.] 

1. Aufterc; roughly four. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine ; 

Some forts, when old, continue brilk and fine: 

So age’s gravity may feem fevere. 

But nothing harjh or bitter ought t’ appear. Denham. 
Sweet, bitter, four, harjh and fait, are all the epithets v.e 
have to denominate that numbcrJefs variery of relifhes. Luke. 

The fame defeCl of heat which gives a hercenefs to our na¬ 
tures, may contribute to that roughnefs of our language, 
which bears fome analogy to the harjh fruit of colder coun¬ 
tries. Swift to the Lord High Trcafurcr. 

2 . Rough to the ear. 

A name unmufical to Volfcian ears, 

And harjh in found to thine. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Age might, what nature never gives the young, 

Have taught the fmoothnefs of thy native tongue; 

But fatire needs not that, and wit will ftiine 
Through the harjh cadence of a rugged line. Drydm. 
The unneceffary confonants made their fpelling tedious, 
and their pronunciation harjh. Dryden. 

Thy lord commands thee now 
With a harjh voice, and fupercilious brow. 

To fervile duties. Dryden's Perf. Sat. j. 

3. Crabbed; morofe; peevifh. 

He was a wife man and an eloquent; but in his nature 
harjh and haughty. Bacon’s Henry \U. 

Bear patiently the harjh words of thy enemies, as knowing 
that the anger of an enemy admoniflies us of our duty. Taykr, 
No harjh reflection let remembrance raife; 

Forbear to mention what thou can’ll not praife. Pm. 
A certain quicknefs of apprehenfion inclined him to kindle 
into the firft motions of anger; but, for a long time before 
he died, no one heard an intemperate or harjh word proceed 
from him. Atterburys Sermons. 

4. Rugged to the touch. 

Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, or .ome 
harjb fand ; and red feels very fmooth. Boyle on Colours. 

5. Unpleafing ; rigorous. * 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d; 

Though harjh the precept, yet the preacher charm’d. Drjd. 
Ha'rshly. adj. [from harjh.] 
r. Sourly; aufterely to the palate, as unripe fruit. 

2. With violence; in oppofition to gentlencfs, unlcfs in the fol¬ 
lowing paflage it rather fignifies unripely. 

'Till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap; or be with cafe 
Gather’d, not harjhly pluck’d. Milton's Paradife Lof, 0. xu 

3. Severely; morofely; crabbedly. .. 

I would rather he was a man of a rough temper, thatwoui 
treat me harjkly , than of an effeminate nature. AddiJ 

4. Rusgcdly to the ear. 

’My wife is in a wayward mood to-day: 

I tell you, ’twould found harjhly in her cars. SbakeJ/an • 
Get from him v/hy he puts on this confufion, 

Grating fo harjhly all his days of quiet u in 

With turbulent and dang’rous lunacy. Shakefp. nm • 
A hollow groan, a murm’ring wind arofe; 

The rings of iron that on the doors were hung, . 
Sent out a jarring found, and harjhly rung. Dryd. 
.Ha'rshness. n.f. [from harjh.] 

1. Sournefs; aufterc taftc. ji in£ r 

Take an apple and roll it upon a table hard: the 1 
doth foften and fweeten the fruit, which is nothing D ^ 
fmooth diftribution of the fpirits into the parts; tot 
equal diftribution of the fpirits maketh the barjbnejs. 

2 . Roughnefs to the ear. .j^ncr- 

Neither can the natural harjhnefs of the F rench, or 
petual ill accent, be ever refined into perfect harmony ^ 
Italian. . A t (, e 

Cannot I admire the height of Milton’s invention, ‘ ^ 
ftrength of his expreflion, without defending his an 
words, and the perpetual harjhnefs of their found f ' 

’Tis 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 


Pope. 


’Tis not enough no harjhnefs gives offence; 

The found mull feem an echo to the fenfe. 

a. Ruzgednefs to the touch. 

harjhnefs and ruggednefs of bodies is unpleafant to the 
touc ],. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

4. Crabbednefs; morofenefs; peevifhnefs. 

No, Regan, you fhall never have my curfe: 

Thy tender-hefted nature fhall not give 

Thee o’er to harjhnefs : her eyes are fierce, but thine 

Do comfort and not burn. Shakefp. King Lear. 

HART, n.f [Jjeor-r, Saxon.] A he-deer of the large kind; 
the male of the roc. 

That inllant was I turn’d into a hart. 

And mv dclires, like fell and cruel hounds. 

E’er iince purlue me. Shake). Tivelfth Night. 

The deer 

And fearful harts do wander every where 

Amid ft the dogs. May’s Virgil s Georg. 

Ha'rtshorn. n.f 

Hanjhorn is a drug that comes into ufe as many ways, and 
under as many forms, as any one in the whole materia medica. 
What is ufed here are the whole horns of the common male 
deer, which fall off every year. This fpecies is the fallow 
deer ; but fome tell us, that the medicinal bartjhorn fhould be 
that of the true hart or flag, called the red deer. The fait of 
hartfkorn is a great fudorifick, and the fpirit has all the virtues 
of volatile alkalies: it is ufed to bring people out of faintings 
by its pungency, holding it under tire nofe, and pouring down 
fome drops of it in water. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Ramofe concretions of the volatile falls are obfervable upon 
the glafs of the receiver, whilft the fpirits of vipers and hartf- 
horn are drawn. Woodward on Fcjfils. 

Ha'rtshorn. n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

Ha'rt-roval. n.f. A plant. A fpecies of buckthorn plan¬ 
tain. 

Ha'ktstongue. n. f. [lingua cervina , Latin.] A plant. 

It commonly grows out from the Joints of old walls and 
buildings, where they are moift and fliady. There are very 
few of them in Europe. Miller. 

Hartjlongue is propagated by parting the roots, and alfo by 
f ce£ *- Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ha'rtwort. n. f. [ tordylium , Latin.] It is an umbelliferous 
plant, with a rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of five unequal 
heart-fafhioned petals, which are placed circularly and reft on 
the empalement, which afterward becomes an almoft round 
fruit, compofed of two flat feeds, which eafily caft off their 
covering with a raifed border, which are commonly indented. 
It is an annual plant, and perifhes foon after it has perfeded 
If is found wild in feveral parts of England. Miller. 

HA'R VEST . n. f. [Jjaeppej-r, Saxon.] 

*• The feafon of reaping and gathering the corn. 

As it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grain. 

And fhortly comes to harvejl. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 
With harvejl work he is worfe than he was in the Spring. 

2. The corn ripened, gathered and inned. VJirange. 

From Ireland come I with my ftrength. 

And reap the harvejl which that rafeal fow’d. Shak. H. VI 
When the father is too fondly kind. 

Such feed he fows, fuch harvejl fhall he find. Dryden. 

3 - 1 he product of labour. } 

Let thefe fmall cotts and hills fuffice: 

, us the harvejl of our labour eat; 

Ha wtZr'T/' “" r '“ d,Ct fW "'- ***•’• >“"• 

'■ Tk'fong which die reapers ling at the fcaft made for havin- 
innce the harveft. b 

Y °ur hay it is mow’d, and your corn is reap’d; 
our barns will be full, and your hovels heap’d; 
k-ome, my boys, come, 
a , < “ 0me ’ m y hoys, come. 

And merrily roar out harvejl-home. Dryden's K Arthur 

2. 1 he time of gathering harveft. ^ ^ tbwr ' 

At harvejl-bome , and on the fheariny-day. 

When he Ihould thanks to Pan and Pales pay, 
n better Ceres, trembling to approach 

3 - gathering ,t«ar„re. ***** ** 4 . 

ofZTJT 5 t0 b ? We H favourcd : 1 Will ufe it as the key 
the cuckoldy rogue s coffer; and there’s my harvejl-home. 7 

Ha'rvest-lor d „r Mtrry ‘fWindfor. 

Gnnr / a, .7 h , c:id rea P cr at thc harveft. 

Want harvefl-krd more by a peny or two. 

Harvester" h / 7 ell “ ws th * better to do. Tuff. Husbandry. 
harveft f ‘ [from ha,Ve M One who works at the 


*•/ t'-f and «*».] 


harvtft. "* " anci man.] A labourer in 

0 r L 7 “ i lhat ' s talk'd to mow 

’ orlofeh, ’ h ‘"- Stofare, CM*™,. 


To Hash. v. n. [hacher, French.] To mince J to chop into 
fmall pieces, and mingle. 

He rais’d his arm 

Above his head, and rain’d a florm 

Of blows fo terrible and thick. 

As if he meant to hafh her quick. Hudibras, p. ,. 

What have they to complain of but too great variety, tho’ 
fome of the ditties be not ferved in the exadleft order, and 
politenefs ; but hajhed up in hafte. Garth. 

Hask. n.f. This feems to fignify a cafe or habitation made 
of ruflies or flags. 

Phoebus, weary of his yearly talk, 

Eftablifhed hath his Heeds m lowly lay. 

And taken up his inn in fifties hafh. Spenfer's Pajlorah. 

Ha'slet. \n.f [hafla, Iflandick, a bundle; hajlerel, haf- 

Ha'rslet. J tereau, bajlier, French.] The heart, liver, and 
lights of a hog, with the windpipe arid part of the throat 
to it. 

Hasp. n.f. [J)aepy, Saxon, whence in fome provinces it is yet 
called hapfe.] A clafp folded over a ftaple, and fattened on 
with a padlock. 

Have doors to open and fhut at pleafure, with hafps to 
them. Mortimer s Hujlandry. 

To Hasp. v. n. [from thc noun.] To fhut with a hafp. 

Ha'ssock. n.f [hafeik , German. Skinner.] 

1. A thick mat on which men kneel at church. 

He found his parilhioners very irregular; and in order to 
rnake them kneel, and join in the refponfes, he gave every 
one of them a haffock and common prayer book. Addij'on. 

2. In Scotland it is applied to any thing made of ruflies or privet, 
on which a perfon may fit: it is therefore probable that hajjcck 
and hafh are the fame. 

Hast. The fecond perfon fingular of have. 

HASTE, n.f. [hajle, French ; haejlc, Dutch.] 

X. Hurry; fpeed ; nimblenefs; precipitation. 

Spare him, death ! 

Let not pity with her tears 

Keep fuch diftance from thine ear* : 

But O, thou wilt not, canft not fpare! 

Hajle hath never time to hear. Craft aw. 

Our lines reform’d, and not compos’d iii hajle, 

Polifh’d like marble, would'like marble laft ; 

But as the prefent, fo the laft age writ; 

In both we find like negligence and wit. Waller. 

In as much hajle as I am, I cannot forbear giving an ex- 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The wretched father, running to their aid 

With pious hajle, but vain, they neJct invade. Dryden , 

2. Paflion; vehemence. 

I faid in my hajle, all men are liars. Pf cxvi. n. 

To Haste i 

To Ha 'stem. \ V ' n ‘ French ; haejlen, Dutch.] 

1. 1 o make hafte; to be in a hurry; to be bufy; to be fpeedy. 

I have not haflened from being a paftor to follow thee. Jer. 

2. To move with fwiftnels. 


... wiyie y tu i UlJUKejlJCUTen 

J hey were troubled and hajled away. PJ % xlviii. t;. 

All thofe things are patted away like a fhadow, and as a poft 
that hajled by. py t j d y g> 

Hajling to pay his tribute to the fea; 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. Denham. 

Thefe rites perform’d, the prince, without delay, 

Hajles to the nether world, hisdeftin’d way. Dryden’s JEn. 

To diftant Sparta, and the fpacious watte 
Of fandy Pyle, the royal youth fhall hajle. Pole's Odxffey. 

Soon as the fun awakes the fprightly court. 

Leave their repofe, arid ha/len to the lporc. Prior. 

I o Haste. To pufli forward; to urge on; to pic- 

1 o Ha stem. J cipitate; to drive to a fwiftcr pace. 

Let it be fo hajled, that fupper be ready at the farthefl by 

fiVC °1 n d ° ck - 8htth f- Merr y fVive! °f Winifor. 

All hopes of fuccour from your arms is pafl; 

To fave us now, you mutt: our ruin hajle. Dryden. 

Each fees his lamp with diff’rent luftre crown’d • ' 

Each knows his courfe with diff’rent periods bound • 

And in his paflage through the liquid fpace. 

Nor hajlens, nor retards his neighbour’s race. Prior 

1. In a hurry; fpeedily; nimbly; quickly. 

A voice, that called loud and dear. 

Come hither, hither, O come bajlily / Fa Queeft 

if your grace incline that we fhould live. 

You mutt not, fir, too hajlily forgive. 

U 7 he , tc ! dan o er > hotpurfu’d by fate. 

Half doth d, half naked, hajlily retire. 

2 . Kafhly; precipitately. 

c ° nre fl uences > wc ha/liy engaged i n 
a war which hath cofl us fixty millions. Swift 

3- Paflionately; with vehemence. J 

Hastiness, n.f [from hajlyf 


Waller. 

Dryden, 


». Hafte; 
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HAT 


1. Hafte; fpeed. „ 

A fellow being out of breath, or feenung to be for haltc, 
with humble hajiinefs told Bafilius. Sidney, b. i. 

2. Hurry; precipitation. 

There is mod juft caufe to fear, left our hajiinefs to embrace 
a thing of fo perilous confcquence, fhould caufe pofterity to 
feel thofe evils. Hooker, Preface. 

The turns of his verfe, his breakings, his propriety. Ins 
numbers, and his gravity, I have as far imitated as the po 
verty of our language, and the hajiinefs of my performance, 
would allow. Dr y Jen - 

Angry teftinefs; paflionate vehemence. 

Hastings, n.f [from hajly.] Peas that come early. 

' The large white and green hajlings are not to be fet till 

the cold is over. „ ‘ H ^T h 

Ha'sty. adj. [haftif, French, from hap-, haeflig , Dutch. J 

1. Quick; fpeedy. 

Is all the counfel that we two have (har d, 

The fillers vows, the hours that we havefpent, 

When we have chid the hap footed time 

For parting us. Shake/. Midfummer Night s Dream. 

2. Paflionate; vehement. 

He that is flow to wrath is of great underftanding; but lie 
that is haP of fpirit exalteth folly. Prw. xiv. 29. 

•j. Rafh; precipitate. , , 

Seeft thou a man that is hap in his words ? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. Broy. xx,x - 2 °- 

Be not ralh with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be 
hap to utter any thing before God. Ecd. v - 2 ‘ 

4 E Beauty ftiall be a fading flower, and as the hap fruit before 

the Summer. X 

Ha'sty -pudbino. n.f. A pudding made of milk and flow", 
boiled quick together; as alfo of oatmeal and water boiled 
together. 

Sure ha/ly-pudding is thy chicfeft difli, 

With bullock’s liver, or fome {linking filh. 

HAT. n.f. [pxz, Saxon; hatt, German.] A cover for the 

^She’s as big as he is; and there’s her thrum hat , and her 
muffler too. Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wmdjor. 

Out of meer ambition you have made 
Your holy hat be ftampt on the king’s coin. i>hak. H.fUi. 
His hat was like a helmet, or Spanilh montera. Bacon. 

Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 

And with foft words his drooping fpirits cheer’d ; 

His hat adorn’d with wings difclos’d the god. 

And in his hand he bore the fleep compelling rod. Dryden. 
Ha'tband. n.f. [hat and band.] A ftring tied round the 

They had hats of blue velvet, with fine plumes of divers 
colours, fet round like hatbands. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Room for the noble gladiator! fee 
His coat and hatband (hew his quality. Dryden s Juven. 
Ha'tcase. n.f [hat and cafe.] Aiflight box for a hat. 

I might mention a hatcafe, which I would not “change 
for all the beavers in Great Britain. Addifon s Spei/atoi-. 

To Hatch, v.a. [ hecken, German, as Skinner thinks, trom 

,/fo'^cT’AS the warmth of incubation 

When they have laid fuch a number of eggs as they can 
conveniently cover and Uub, they give 

He kindly fpreads his fpacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th’ enfuing Spring. Denham. 

The tepid caves, and fens and Ihorcs, 

Their brood as numerous hatch from th’ eggs, that foon 

Burfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos d 

Their callow young. Milton s Paradtfe Lofl , b. vn. 

3. To produce bv precedent action. 

4. To form by meditation ; to contrive. , -n 

Which thing they very well know, and, I doubt not, w 
eartlv confcfs, who live to their great both toil and ^ cf, 

* where the blafphcmics of Arrians are renewed by them ; who, 
to hatch their herefy,havc chofcn thofe churches as fitteft nefts 
where Athanafius’s Creed is not heard. Hooker , !>■ v. J. 4 • 

He was a man harmlefs and faithful, and one who never 
hatched any hopes prejudicial to the king, but always lntenc^ 
his fafety and honour. . ‘7 ' 

s . [From bather, to cut.] To {hade by lines in drawing or 

Sr3Vl \Vho firft {hall wound, through others arms, his blood 

Shall wm this fword, filver’d and hatcht. Chapm. Iliads. 

Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece. 

Should hold up high in brafs; and fuch again 
As venerable Nellor, hatch’d in fiivcr, 

Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree 
On which heav’n rides, knit aU the Grecian cars 


HAT 

To his experienc’d tongue. Shatefp. Troll, and Creff.da. 
Thofe tender hairs, and thofe hatching ftrokes of the pen¬ 
cil, which make a kind of minced meat in painting, are n c , 
ver able to deceive the fight. Dryden’s Dufrefnoj. 

To Hatch, v. n. 

i. To be in theftate of growing quick. 

He obferved circumftanccs in eggs, whilft they were 


H A V 

rl «.y: [pate, Saxon.] Malignity; detcftation; the con- 


Upon the maft they faw a young man, who fat as on h °^ “ 
back, having nothing upon him. ' ■•'* 

3 I have no Levite to my prieft. 7 ud i- xvu * 

^ He that gathered much had nothing over, and he that ga¬ 
thered little°/*N/ no lack. Ex.XVi. l • 

5 . To bear; to carry; to be attended with or united to, as an 

accident or concomitant. . , . , . . . 

I will never truft a man again for keeping his fword clean, 
nor believe he can have every thing in him, by wearing h.s 
apparel neatly. . Shake/care s All s wen that ends well. 

6. To obtain; to enjoy. , 

Now, O Father, glorify me with thine own felf, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was. Jo. xvu. 5. 

7. To take; to receive. . , rr . 

A fecret happinefs, in Petromus, is called cunofa felicitas , 
and which I luppofe he had from the fender audere of Ho¬ 
race. r y n ~ 

8. To be in any ftate. .. 

Have I need of madmen, that ye have brought this fel¬ 
low ? 1 Sa.xxi. 15. 

9. To put; to take. 

With tolling and raking, and fetting on cox* 

Grafs lately in fwathes is meat for an oxe; 

That done, go and cart it, and have it away. TuJJ. Hush. 

10. To procure ; to find. 

I would fain have any one name to me that tongue, that 
any one can fpeak as he fhould do, by the rules of grammar. 

Locke on Education. 

11. Not to neglcift ; not to omit. 

1 cannot fpeak ; if my heart be not ready to burft: Well, 
fwcet Jack, have a care of thyfelf. Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. 
Your plea is good ; but ftill I fay beware : 

Laws are explain’d by men; fo have a care. Pope. 

12. To hold; to regard. 

Of the maid fervants {hall I be had in honour. 2 Sa. vi. 22. 
The proud have had me greatly in derifion. Pf cxix. 51. 

13. To maintain ; to hold opinion. 

Sometimes they will have them to be natural heat, whereas 
fome of them arc crude and cold ; and fometimes they will 
have them to be the qualities of the tangible parts, whereas 
they are things by thcmfelves. Bacon s Natural Hiflery. 

14. To contain. 

You have of thefe pedlars that have more in ’em than 
you’d think, After. Shaiefpeare’s Winter’s Ta V» 

15. To require; to claim. 

What would thefe madmen have ? 

Firft they would bribe us without pence. 

Deceive us without common fenfe, 

And without pow’r enflave. Dryden: 

16. To be a hufband or wife to another. 

If J had been married to him, for all he was in woman’s 
apparel, I would not have had him. Shakejpeare. 

17. 'To be engaged, as in a tafk. 

If we maintain things that are cftabliQied, we have to ftrive 

with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply rooted in the hearts 
of men. Hooker, b. i. f. 1. 

The Spaniards captain never hath to meddle with his fol- 
diers pay. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

You did fet your courfe to treat of the evils which hin¬ 
dered the peace and good ordering of that land, among which 
that of the inconvenience of the laws was the firft which you 
had in hand. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their wives, their 
children, their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their merchants 
and their commons. " Bacon s EJJ'ays. 

18. To with ; to defire. 

I had rather be a door-keeper in the houfe of my God, than 
todwqli in the tents of wickednefs. Pf. Ixxxiv. to. 

I would have no man difeouraged with that kind of life or 
feries of actions, in which the choice of others, or his own 
neccflitics, may have engaged him. Addifon. 

1 9 . To buy. 

If thelc trifles were lated only by art and artfulncfs, we 
fhould have them much cheaper. Cdlier on human Reafon. 

20. It is mod ufed in Lnglifh, as in other European languages, 
as an auxiliary verb to make the tenfes. Have the pretcr*- 
perfect, and had the preterpluperfeX. 

If there had been words enow between them to have ex- 
prefled provocatton, they had gone together by the ears. Cong. 

I have heard one of the greatell genius’s this age has pro- 
duced, who had been trained up in all the polite ftudies of an¬ 
tiquity, aflurc me, upon his being obliged to fcarch into re¬ 
cords, that he at lad took an incredible pleafurc in it. Addifon. 

I have not here confidcred cuftom as it makes things eafv, 
but as it renders them delightful; and though others hale 
made the fame reflexions, it is impofflble they may not have 
drawn thofe ufes from it. 1 Addifon 


hatching , which varied. * B-Jc. 

2. To be in a ftate of advance towards effcdl. 

Hatch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A brood excluded from the egg. 

2. The a£l of cxclufion from the egg. 

3. Difclofure; difeovery. 

Something’s in his foul. 

O’er which his melancholy fits on brood ; 

And, I do doubt, the hatch and the difclofe 

Will be fome danger. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet , 

4. [Hsca, Saxon ; hecke, Dutch, a bolt.] 'I he half door; the 
opening over the door. 

Something about, a little from the right, 

In at the window, or elfe o’er the hatch. Shakef. K. 'John. 

5. [In the plural.] The doors or openings by which they dcfcend 
from one deck or floor of a {hip to another. 

To the king’s fliip, invifible as thou art. 

There fbalt thou find the mariners ailcep 
Under the batches. Sbakefpeare’s Temptjl. 

There fhe’s hid; 

The mariners all under hatches flow’d. Shakefp. Tempef, 
So Teas, impell’d by winds with added pow’r, 

Affault the fides, and o’er the hatches tow’r. Dryden. 

A fliip was fatten’d to the fhore; 

The,plank was ready laid for fafe afeent, 1 

For {belter there the trembling fhadow bent, L 

And fkip’d and fculk’d, and under hatches went. Dryden. ) 

6 . To be under Hatches. To be in a ftate of ignominy,po¬ 
verty, or depreffion. 

He affures us how this fatherhood began in Adam, con¬ 
tinued its courfe ’till the flood, got out of the ark with Noah, 
made and fupported all the kings of the earth, ’till the capti¬ 
vity in Egypt, and then the poor fatherhood was undr 
hatches. /«*• 

7 Hatches. Floodgates. Awfworth. 

To H A'TCHEL. v. a. [ haehtlen , German. ] To beat flax fo 
as to feparate the fibrous from the brittle part. 

This afbeflos feems different from that mentioned by 
Kircher in his defeription of China; which he fays, put into 
water, moulders like clay, and is a fibrous fmall excrdccnce, 
like hairs growing upon the ftones; and for the batcbelling, 
fpinning, and weaving it, he refers to his mundusfubterraneus. 

1 5 Woodward on Fcjf ls. 

Ha'tchel. n.f [from the verb; hachel, German.] The in- 
flrument with which flax is beaten. 

Ha'tcheller. n.f [from hatchet.] A beater of flax. 
HA'TCHET. n.f. [ hache, hachette, French; afeta, Latin J 
A fmall axe. 

The hatchet is to hew the . regularities of pieces of Ituit. 

Moxon’s Mecb. tier. 

His harmful hatchet he hent in his hand. 

And to the field he fpeedeth. Spenfet's Paforos. 

Ye thall have a hempen caudle then, and the help ot a 
hatchet. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. p- a. 

Nails, hammers, hatchets fharp, and halters flrong, 
Swords, fpears, twice dipt in the dire ftains 
Of brothers blood. OW** 

Tyrrheus, the fofler-father of the hcafl, , 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fifl. Dryden\s *-*■ 

Our countryman prefented him with a curious hatchc ; 
alking him whether i, had a good 

Ha tchet-face. n.f. An ugly face; fuch, I fuppofe, - 
might be hewn out of a block by a hatchet. 

° An ape his own dear image will embrace; 

An ugly beau adores a hatchet-face. .'at* 

Ha'tchment. n.f. [Corrupted from atenevement. 

chievememt.] Armorial efcutchcon placed over a doo 

a funeral. ,, r , 

His means of death, his obfeure funeral. 

No trophy, fword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 

No noble rites nor formal ofteniation, , u u 

Cry to be heard. Sbakefpeare> ^ _ of 

Ha'tchv. - ay. n.f [hatches and way.] The way 

through the hatches. „ ll,,. to 

To HA 1 E. v.a. [Jjanan, Saxon.] To deleft; to 
abominate; to regard with the paflion contrary to io 
You are, I think, affur’d I love you not. 

—I am allur’d, if I be mcafur’d rightly, « ]V. 

Your majefty hath no juft caufe to hate me. 

Do all men kill the thing they do not love? 

—Hates any man the thing he would not kill • 

— Ev’ry offence is not a hate at firft. fordoing 

Thole old inhabitants of thy holy land thou hat \*1 ^ 

mod odious works. ^ But 


Ha 

trary to love. 


Socak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Yourfwoues nor your bale. ShaCtfftarC. Machrtb. 

Hatt tu Mezentius, arm’d five hundred more, 
WhomMincius from his fire Renacus bore. Dryden sAin. 
Nauficaa teaches that the afflicted are not always the objects 
1Naul Broome's Notes on the Odyfley. 


of divine hate. 


^Tha^whS'caufesTbhSfelce; odious; abominable; dc- 
teftablc. 

My name s Macbeth. 

—The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 

More hateful to mine ear. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

There is no vice more hateful to God and man than nigra- 
. . ireacnam. 

btude. . 

What owe I to his commands 
Who hates me, and hath hither thruil me down* 

To fit in hateful office here confin’d, 

Inhabitant of heav’n, and heav’nly born? Milt. Par. Lop 
I hear the tread 

Of hateful fteps: I muft be viewlefs now. Milton. 

But Umbricl, hateful gnome! forbears not fo; 

He breaks the vial whence the forrows flow. Pope. 

2. Abhorrent; detefting; malignant; malevolent. 

Palamon, compell’d 

No more to try the fortune of the field ; 

And, worfe than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival’s conqueft, and renounce the prize. Dryden. 
Ha'tefully. adv. [from hateful.] 

1. Odioufly; abominably. 

2. Malignantly; malicioufly. 

All their hearts flood hatefully appaid 
Long fince. Chapmans Iliads. 

They {hall deal with thee hatefully , take away all thy labour, 
and leave thee naked and bare. Ezek. xxiii. 29. 

Ha'tefulness. n.f. [from hatful.] Odioufnefs. 

Ha'ter .n.f. [from hate.] One that hates; an abhorrer; a 
detefter. 

I of her undorftood of that moft noble conftancy in my 
lord Argalus; which whofoever loves not, {hews himfclf to 
be a hater of virtue, and unworthy to live in the fociery of 
mankind. Sidney. 

Whilft he flood up and fpoke. 

He was my mafter, and I wore my life 
To fpend upon his haters. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
An enemy to God, and a hater of all good. Brown. 

They never wanted fo much knowledge as to inform and 
convince them of the unlawfulnefs of a man’s being a mur¬ 
derer, an hater of God, and a covenant-breaker. South. 
Ha'tred. n.f [from hate.] Hate; ill-will; malignity; ma¬ 
levolence; diflike; abhorrence; deteftation; abomination; 
the paflion contrary to love. 

Hatted is the thought of the pain which any thing prefent 
cr abfent is apt to produce in us. Locke. 

I wifli I had a caufe to feek him there, 

To oppofc his hatred fully. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Hatred is the paflion of defiance, and there is a kind of 
averfation and hollility included in its very effence; but then, 
if there could have been hatred in the world when there Was 
fcarce any thing odious, it would have adied within the com- 
pafs of its proper objedt. South’s Sermons. 

Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoft innocent 
occafions, and quarrels propagated and continued in the 
world. Locke. 

Retain no malice nor hatred againft any: be ready to do 
them all the kindnefs you are able. Wake’s Preparat. for Death. 

She is a Prefbyterian of the moft rank and virulent kind, 
and confequcntly has an inveterate hatred to the church. Swift. 
To Ha'tter.. v.a. [Perhaps corrupted from batter.] To 
harafs ; to weary ; to wear out with fatigue. 

He’s batter 'd out with pennance. Dryd.n. 

Ha'tter. n. f [from hat.] A maker of hats. 

A hatter fells a dozen of hats for five {hillings a piece. Swift 
Ha'ttock. n. f. [attack, Erfe.] A {hock of corn. Diet. 
Hau'serk. n.f [ hauberg, old French.] A coat of mail; a 
-brcaftplate. 

Him on the hauberk ftruck the princefs fore, 

That quite difparted all the linked frame. 

And pierced to the {kin. Fairy Qr,een, b. ii. 

Hauberks and helms are hew’d with many a wound; 
The mighty maces with fuch hafte defeend. 

They break the bones, and make the lolid armour bend. 
ft- it Dryden’s Knight's Tale. 

° ,, E o * P ,ct - and part, pa IT. had. [herban , Gothick ; 
jj.it),>an, Saxon ; hebben, Dutch; avoir, French ; avere, Iul.l 
«. Not to he witliQiit. J 

I have brought him before you, that after examination had 
A ui'glit have fomething to write. Ails xxv, 26. 
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H A V 

That admirable precept which Pythagoras is faid to Lave 
given to his difciples, and which that philofopher mull have 
drawn from the obfervation I have enlarged upon. Addijcn. 
The gods have placed labour before virtue. Addifon. 

This obfervation we have made on man. AddJon. 

Evil fpirits have contracted in the body habits of lull and 
fcnfuality, malice and revenge. Addifon. 

There torments have already taken root in them. Addifon. 

It has been finely improved by many divines. Addifon. 
That excellent author Isas fhewn how every particular cuf- 
tom and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, produce the 
heaven, or a flate of happinefs, in him who fhall hereafter 
practife it. Addifon. 

21. Have at, or vj'th , is an expreflion denoting refolution to 
make fome attempt. 

He that will caper with me for a thoufand marks, let him 
lend me the money, and have at him. Shah. Henry IV. p. ii. 

I can bear my part; Tis my occupation : have at it with 
you. Shakejpeare's (Vinter's Tale. 

I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is the maddeft 
I ever undertook: have with you, lady mine; I take you at 
your word. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

HA'VEN. n.f [ haven, Dutch ; havre, French. ] 
j. A port; a harbour ; a fafe llation for fliips. 

Only love was threatened and promifed to him, and fo to 
his coulin, as both the tempeft and haven of their bell 
years. Sidney, b. ii. 

Order for fea is given : 

They have put forth the haven. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 
After an hour and a half failing, we entered into a good 
haven , being the port of a fair city. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The queen beheld, as foon as day appear’d. 

The navy under fail, the haven clear’d. Denham. 

Wc may be fhipwreckt by her breath : 

Love, favour’d once with that fwcct gale, 

Doubles his hade, and fills his fail, 

’Till he arrive, where (he mull prove 
The haven, or the rock of love. Waller. 

2. A fheltcr; an afylum. 

All places, that the eye of heaven vifits, 

Are to a wife man ports and happy havens. Shakef R. II. 

Ha'vener. n.f. [from haven.] An ovcrleer of a port. 

Thefe earls and dukes appointed their fpecial officers, as 
receiver, havener , and cuflomer. Carew's Survey of Cernwal. 
Haver, n.f. [from have.] Pofltffor; holder. 

Valour is the chiefeft virtue, and 
Moll dignifies the haver. Shahefp. Coriolanus: 

Ha'ver is a common word in the northern counties for oats: 
as, haver bread for oaten bread. 

When you would anneal, take a blue ftone, fuch as they 
make haver or oat cakes upon, and lay it upon the crofs bars 
of iron. Peacham. 

Haught. ad), [haut, French.] 

j. Haughty; infolent; proud; contemptuous; arrogant. 

The proud infulting queen. 

With Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

Have wrought the eafy melting king, like wax. Sbakefp. 

No lord of thine, thou haught infulting man ; 

Nor no man’s lord. Shakejpeare’s Richard II. 

2 . High ; proudlv magnanimous. 

His courage haught, 

Defir’d of foreign foemen to be known. 

And far abroad for flranee adventures fought. Fairy Queen. 
Hau'ghtily. adv. [from haughty .] Proudly; arrogantly j 
contemptuoufly. 

Her heav’nly form too haughtily {he priz’d; 

His perfon hated, and his gifts defpis’d. Dryden. 

Ha'ughtiness. n.f [from haughty.] Pride; arrogance; the 
quality of being haughty. 

By the head we make known our applications, our tbreat- 
nings, our mildnefs, our haughtineft, our love, and our ha¬ 
tred . Dry dens Duft efney. 

HAUGHTY, ad}, [hautaine, French.] 
i. Proud; lofty; infolent; arrogant; contemptuous. 

His wife, being a woman of a haughty and imperious na¬ 
ture, and of a wit fuperior to his, quickly refented the diftc- 
fpeft {he received from him. Clarendon, b. vm. 

I {hall fing of battles, blood and rage. 

And haughty fouls, that mov’d with mutual h2te. 

In fighting fields purfu’d and found their fate. Dryd. JEn; 
7 . Proudly great. 

Our vanquilh’d wills that pleafing force obey: 

Her goodnefs takes our liberty away ; 

And haughty Britain yields to arbitrary fway. Prior; 
Bold ; adventurous. 

J Who now fhall give me words and found 
Equal unto this haughty enterprise ? 

Or who {hall lend me wings, with which from ground 
Mv lowly verfe may loftily arife ? Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Ha ving, n f. [from have.] 


H A U 

1. Poffcffion ; effate; fortune. 

My having is not much ; 

I’ll make.divifion of my pr. feat with you : 

Hold, there’s half my coffer. Sbakefp. Twelfth NiM 

2 . T he aCl or flate of poffeffmg- 

Of the one fide was alleged the having a picture, which 
the other wanted; of the other fide, the firil ftrikin* the 
ihield. Suin 

Thou art not for the fafhion of thefe times, 

Where none will fweat but for promotion; 

And having that, do choak their fervice up. 

Even with the having. Shake'. As you like it 

3 Behaviour; regularity. This is ftill retained in the Scot- 
tifh dialed. 

The gentleman is of no having: he kept company with 
the wild prince and Poinz : he is of too high a region; he 
knows too much. Sbakef diary (Fives of (Vindjn. 

Ha'viouk. n.f. [for behaviour.] Conduct; manners. 

Their ill haviaur garres men miffay 
Both of their doctrines and their fay. Spenfer's Paflcrals 
To Haul. v. a. [ haler, French, to draw.] To pull; to draw' 
to drag by violence. A word which, applied to things, im¬ 
plies violence; and, to perfons, aukwardnefs or rudends. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts. 

Is in bafe durance and contagious prifon. 

Haul'd thither by mcchanick dirty hands. She kef. Henry IV. 

The youth with fongs and rhimes. 

Some dance, fome haul the rope. Denham, 

Some the wheels prepare, 

And fallen to the horfes feet; the reft 
With cables haul along th’ unwicldly bead. Dryden't Ain. 

In his grandeur he naturally chufes to haul up others 
after him whofe accompbfhmcnts mofl refemble his own Swift, 
Thither they bent, and bald'd their {hips to land; 

The crooked keel divides the yellow fand. Pope'sOiyffty. 
While romp-loving mifs 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robuft. 7 homfon’s Autumn. 
Haul. n.f. [from the verb.] Pull; violence in dragging. 

The leap, the flap, the haul ; and {hook to notes 
Of native mufick, the refpondent dance. Thotnf. (Vinter. 
Haum. n. f. [or harne, or balm ; Jjealm, Saxon; halm, Dutch 
and Danifh.] Straw. 

In champion countrie a pleafure they take 
To mow up their haume for to brew and to bake: 

The haume is the ftraw of the wheat or the rie, 

"Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. Tufftr. 
Having dripped off the haum or binds from the poles, as 
you pick the hops, ftack them up for their fecurity in Winter. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Haunch, n.f [hancke, Dutch; hanche, French; anca, Italian.] 

1. The thigh; die hind hip. 

Hail, groom! didft thou not fee a bleeding hind, 

"Whofe right haunch earft my lledfaft arrow drake ? 

If diou didft, tell me. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant, j: 

To make a man able to teach his horfc to flop and turn 
quick, and to reft on his haunches, is of ufe to a gentleman 
both in peace and w'ar. Ledt. 

2 . The rear; die hind part. 

O Weftmorland, thou art a Summer bird, 

Which ever in the haunch of Winter fings 
The lifting up of day. ShakeJp. Henry IV. p. ii- 

To HAUNT, v. a. [hanter, French ] 

1. To frequent; to be much about any place or perfon. 

A man who for his hofpitality is lo much haunted, that no 
news ftir but come to his ears. Sidney. 

Now we being brought known unto her, the time that we 
fpent in curing fome very dangerous wounds, after once we 
were acquainted, and acquainted we were fooner than cm- 
felves expelled, fhe continually almoft haunted us. Sidnty. 

I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 

Becaufe fome tell me that thou art a king. Shah. Hen.H- 
She this dang’rous foreft haunts, . 

And in fad accents utters her complaints. lioda- 

Earth now 

Secur’d like to heav’n, a feat where gods might dwell, 

Or wander with delight, and love to haunt .. 

Her facred {hades. Milton's Paradift Lofl, b. v»- 

Celeftial Venus haunts Idalia’s groves; . 

Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves. Tope s Spring 

2. It is ufed frequendy in an ill l’enfe of one that comes unw« ' 
come. 

You wrong me, fir, thus ftill to haunt my houfe; 

I told you, fir, my daughter is difpos’d of. Shaefftau- 
Oh, could I fee my country-feat! 

There leaning near a gentle brook. 

Sleep, or peiufc fome ancient book ; 

And there in fweet oblivion drown -a 

Thofe cares that haunt the court and town. 

3. It is eminently ufed of apparitions or fpedres that appe# 

a particular place. f oU l 
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haw 

And £3* 

All thefe the woes of Oedipus have known, 

/ f-.fre vour furies, and your haunted town. P fe. 
aTvto* To be much about; to appear frequently, 
[’ve charged thee not to haunt about my doors . 

" ■»«* hea,d lllufime, Othtllo. 

Mv daughter s not for tnee. j / 

Wh „ e they mod breed and W. 

The air is delicate. Jf 

Haunt, n.f [from the verb.] 

t Place in which one is frequently found. , - . 

Wefet toils, nets,-gins, fnares and traps for beads and 
birds in their own haunts and walks, and without any f^l of 
faith and confidence. ■ 

To me pertains not, {he replies. 

To know or care where Cupid flies; 

What arc his haunts, or which his wav. 

Where he would dwell, or whither ftray. Prior. 

A I’cene where, if a god fhould call his fight, 

A "od might gaze and wonder with delight 
Joy touch d the meffenger of heav’n ; he % d 
Entranc’d, and all the blifsful haunt furvey d. Pope s Odyff. 

7. Habit of being in a certain place. 

The haunt you have got about the courts will one day or 
another bring your family to beggary. Arbuthn John Bull. 

Ha'unter. n.f. [from haunt.] frequenter; one that is often 

found in any place. , e . 

'I he ancient Grecians were an ingenious people, of whom 
the vulgar fort, fuch as were haunters of theatres, took plea¬ 
fure indie conceits of Arillophanes. Wotton on Education. 

O goddefs, haunter of the woodland green, 

Queen of the nether fkie*. Dryden s Fables. 

Ha'vock. n.f. [/;<7/^,Welfh, devaftation] Waile; wide and 
general devaftation; mercilcfs deftru&ion. 

Having been never ufed to have any thing of their own, 
and now^being upon fpoil of others, they make.no fpare of 
any thing, but bavock and confufion of all they meet with. 

Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Saul made bavock of the church. Adis via. 3. 

Ye gods, what havock does ambition make 
Among your works ! Addifn’s Cato. 

The Rabbins, to exprefs the great havock which has been 
made of them, tells us, that there were fuch torrents of holy 
blood filed, as carried rocks of a hundred yards in circum¬ 
ference above three miles into the fea. Addifon’$ Spectator. 

If it had either air or fuel, it mull make a greater havock 
than any hiftory mentions. Cheyne's Phil. Priti. 

Ha'vock. inter j. [from the noun.] A word of encourage¬ 
ment to {laughter. 

Why Hand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry havock , kings! Sbakefp. King John. 

Ate by his fide. 

Cries havock ! and lets loofc the dogs of war. Sbakefpeare. 

To Ha'vock. v. a. [from the noun.] Towafte; to deftroy; 
to lay wafte. 

Whatfoever they leave, the foldicr fpoileth and havocketh 
likewife; fo that, between both, nothing is very {hortly left. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

See ! with what heat thefe dogs of hell advance. 

To wafte and havock yonder world, which I 

So fair and good created ! Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. x. 

Ha'utboy. n.f. [haut and hois.] A wind inftrument. 

I faw it, and told John of Gaunt he beat his own name ; 
for you might have trufs’d him and all his apparel into an eel- 
lkin: the cafe of a treble hautboy was a nianfion for him, a 
court; and now hath he land and beeves. Sbakef. Henry IV. 

Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes. Dry, 

Ha'utboy Strawberry. See Strawberry'. 

Haw. n.f [paj, Saxon. ] 

1. The berry and feed of the hawthorn. 

Now fow and go harrow, where ridge ye did draw 
The feed of the bremble with kernel and haw. Tuffer. 
Years of {lore of haws and hips commonly portend cold 
W inters. Bacon’s Natura’ Hijiory. 

His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns and his bram¬ 
bles did not bring forth raifins, rather than haws and black- 

b " rics - L’Efi range. 

2. An excrefcence in the eye. 

3- S-'xon; haw, a garden, Danifli.] A fmall piece of 

ground adjoining to an houfe. In Scotland they call it ha ugh. 

Upon the haw at Plymouth is cut out in the ground the 
portraiture of two men, with clubs in their hands, whom they 
term Gog and Magog. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Hawthorn, n.f. [Jjae 5 Sopn, Saxon] A fpecics of med- 
Jar; the thorn that bears haws. 

The great ufe to which it is applied in England is to make 
hedges and fences; and there are two or three varieties of it 
about London; but that fort which produces the fmalleft 
jeave-s is preferable, bccaufe its branches always grow clofe 


HAY 

There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our 
plants with carving Rofal.n I on their barks; ha„y odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles. Shah. As you like t . 

1 The hawthorn fly is all black, and not big. (Valton s nngler. 

Some in their hands, bef.de the lance and fh.eld, 

The boughs of woodbine, or of hawthorn held. Dr ]f 

Now hawthorns bloflbm, now the dailies fpring. rope- 

The hawthorn whitens, and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds. Thcmf^ Spn^. 

To Haw. v.n. [Perhaps corrupted from hawk oxkick.] lo 
fpeak ilowly with frequent intermiffion and hefication. 

’Tis a great way; but yet, after a little humming and W- 
ing upon t, he agreed to undertake the job. L Ejhange. 

Hawk! n.f [habeg, Welfli; Jjayoc,Saxon.] 

j. A bird of prey, ufecl much anciently in fport to catch other 

birdS Do’ft thou love hawking? Thou ha Ik hawks will foar 
Above the morning lark. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw a fair 
pidure, than to cut his hawk's, meat. Peacham on Drawing. 

Whence borne on liquid wing 
The founding culver {hoots ; or where the hawk. 

High in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. Thmfon s Spring. 

2 . [Hoch, Welfli. 1 An effort to force phlegm up the throat. 

To Hawk. v. n. [from hawk.] 

1. To fly hawks at fowls; to catch birds by means of a hawk. 

’Tis his highnefs’ pleafure 
You do prepare to ride unto St. Alban’s, 

Whereas theking.and queen do mean to hawkf Sbakefpeare. 

Do’ft thon love hawking P Thou haft hawks will foar 
Above the morning lark. Sbakefpeare. 

One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another hawking 
and hunting. Locke: 

He that hawks at larks and fparrows has no left fport, though 
a much left conlidcrablc quarry, than he that flics at nobler 
game. Locke. 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks j j 

With her of tarfcls and of lures he talks. Prior . 

2 . To fly at; to attack on the wing. 

A faulcon tow’ring in her pride of place, 

Was by a moufing owl hawk’d at and kill’d. Shakef. Macb. 

Whether upward to the moon they go, ^ 

Or dream the Winter out in caves below, . > 

Or hawk at flies elfewhere, concerns us not to know. Dry. J 

3. [ Hoch, Wellh ] To force up phlegm with a noife. 

Come, fit, fit, and a fong.-Shall we clap into’t round¬ 

ly, without hawking or fpitting, or faying we are hoarfc, 
which are the only prologues to a bad voice. Sbakefpeare. 

She complained of a forenefs of her throat, and of a flank¬ 
ing tough phlegm which fhe hawked up in the mornings. 

Wifeman'i Surgery: 

Blood, call out of the throat or windpipe, is fpit out “with 
a hawking or fmall cough ; that out of the gums is fpit out 
without hawking, coughing, or vomiting. Harvey onConfumpt. 

4. To fell by proclaiming It in the ftrects. [From hock, German, 
a falefman.J 

His works were hawk'd in ev’ry flreet; 

But fcldom rofe above a fheet. Swift. 

Ha'wked. adj. [from hawk.] Formed like a hawk’s bill. 

Flat nofes feem comely unto the Moor, an aquiline or 
hawked one unto the Perfian, a large and prominent nofe unto 
the Roman. - Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ha'wker. n.f. [from hock, German.] One who fells his 
wares by proclaiming them in the flreet. 

I faw my labours, which had coft me fo much thought and 
watching, bawled about by common hawkers, which 1 once 
intended for the weighty confideration of the greatefl perfon. 

Swift’s Vindication of Ifaac Bickeifluff. 

To grace this honour’d day the queen proclaims, 

Ry herald hawkers , high heroick games : 

She fummons all her fons ; an endlefs band 

Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. Pope. 

Ha'wkweed. n.f. 

The characters arc: the ftalks are branched and {lender, 
the leaves produced alternately, and the flower confifls of 
many leaves placed in an orbicular order, and open in form 
of a marigold : die feeds are {lender and angular, or furrowed: 
the whole plant hath a milky juice. Oxtongue is a fpecics of 
this plant. ALiller. 

Ha'wses. n.f. [of a {hip.] Two round holes under the (hip’s 
head or beak, through which the cables pafs when {he is at 
anchor. Harris 

Saxon; hey, Dutch.] Grafs dried to 
fodder cattle in Winter. 

Make hay while the fun {bine:. Camden's Remains. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks; 

Set fire on barns and hay flacks in the night, 

And bid the owners quench them with their tears. Sbakefp. 

e have heats of dung*, and of lass and herbs laid up 
'Bases'; New Atlantis. 

The 
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Or if the earlier feafon lead 

Tothetann’d hay cock in the mead. Milt n. 

Bring them lor food fwcct boughs and ofiars cut, 

Nor all the Winter long thy hay rick (hut. Mays Vi r gil. 
Some turners turn long and'flender fprigs of ivory, as fmall 
as an hay (talk, Moxon’sMecb. Exer. 

I he beft manure for meadows is the bottom of hay mows 
and hay flacks. Airtimes’s Husbandry. 

Hay and oats, in the management of a groom, will make 
ale. Swift. 

By fomc hay cock, or fome lhady thorn, 

He bids his beads both even fong and morn. Dryden. 

Blouzciinda, in a gamefome mood, 

Behind a tary cock loudly laughing flood. Gay's Pajlorals. 

The hum of bees inviting fleep fincere, 

Into the guiltlcfs breaft, beneath the /hade, 

Or thrown at large amid’ the fragrant hay. Thomf. Autumn. 

To dance the Hay. To dance in a ring: probably from danciag 
round a hay cock. 

I will play on the tabor to the worthies, 

And let them dance the hay. Shakejp. Love's Labour Lejl. 

This maids think on the hearth they fee. 

When fires well nigh confumed be. 

There dancing hays by two and three, 

Juft as your fancy calls them. Drayt.rfs Nymphid. 

The gum and glift’ning, which with art 
And ftudy’d method, in each part 
Hangs down the heart, 

Looks juft as if that day 

Snails there had crawl’d the hay. Suckling. 

Hay. 72.f. [from bate, French, a hedge.] A net which indofes 
the haunt of an animal 

Coneys are deftroyed by hays, curs, fpaniels, or tumblers 
bred up for that purpofe. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ha'y maker, n.f. [hay and male.} One employed in drying 
grafs for hay. 

As to the return of his health and vigour, were you here, 
you might enquire of his haymakers. Pope to Swift. 

Ha/ZARD. n.f [ hazard , French ; azar, Spani/h ; hajki, Ru- 
nick, danger.] 

1. Chance; accident! fortuitous hap. 

I have fet my life upon a caft. 

And I will lland the hazard of the die. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

I will upon all hazards well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know’ft my tongue fo well. Shah. 
Where the mind does not perceive this connexion, there 
mens opinions are not the produ£l of judgment, but the 
cffecls of chance and hazard , of a mind floating at all adven¬ 
tures, without choice and without direction. Locke. 

2. Danger ; chance of danger. 

We are bound to yieid unto our Creator, the father of all 
mercy, eternal thanks, for that he hath delivered his law unto 
the world ; a law wherein fo many things are laid open, 33 a 
light which other wife would have been buried in darknefs, 
not without the hazard or rather not with the hazard, but 
with the certain lofs of thoufands of fouls, mod undoubtedly 
now faved. Hooker, b. i. 

The hazard I have run to fee you here, fhould inform you 
that I love not at a common rate. Dryden's Spani/h Fryar. 

Men are led on from one ftage of life to another in a con¬ 
dition of the utmoft hazard , and yet without the leaft appre- 
hcnfion of their danger. Rogers's Sermons. 

3. A game at dice. 

The duke playing at hazard at the groom-porter’s, in much 
company, held in a great many hands together, and drew a 
huge heap of gold. Swift. 

ToHa'zard. v. a. [bazarder, French.] To expofe to chance; 
to put into danger.. 

They might, by perfifting in the extremity of that opinion, 
hazard greatly their own eftates, and fo weaken that part 
which their places now give. Hooker , b. v. 

It was not in his power to adventure upon his own fortune, 
or bearing a publick charge to hazard himfelf againft arm an 
of private condition. Hayward. 

To Ha'zard. v. n. 

1. To try the chance. 

1 pray you tarry ; paufc a day or two. 

Before you hazard ; for in chufing wrong, 

I lofc your company. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. To adventure. 

She from her fellow-provinces would go. 

Rather titan hazard to have you her foe. TValler. 

IL'/zardable. adj. [from hazard.] Venturefome; liable to 
chance. 

An hazardable determination it is, unto flu£hiating and indif¬ 
ferent cffe£ls, to affix a pofitive type or period. Brown. 

IIa'zarder. n.f. [from hazard.] He who hazards. 

Ha'zaudr v. n.f. [from hazard.] Temerity; precipitation; 
ralh adventuroufnefs. Obfolete. 

Hafly wrath, and heedlefs hazardry , 

Do breed repentance late, and lafting infamy. 

Fairy Queen. 


H E A 

IlA'zATtcous. adj. [hazardeux, Fr. from hazard ] Dan^eror* 
expofed to chance. 0 

Grant that our hazardous attempt prove vain. 

We feel the worft, fecur’d from greater pain. Dry,/,,, 
Hazardously, adv. [from hazardous.] With dancer ur 
chance. 0 r 

Haze. n.f. [The etymology unknown.] Fog; mift. 

To Haze. v. n. To be foggy or miily. 

To Haze, v a. To fright one. Ainfwsrtk 

HA'ZEL. n.f. [])aej-el, baxon; corylus , Latin.] 

Jt hath male flowers growing at remote diftances from the 
fruit on the fame tree: the nuts grow in clufters, and are clofe- 
Iy joined together at the bottom, each being covered with an 
outward bulk or cup, which opens at the top, and when the 
fruit is ripe it falls out: the leaves are roundi/h and intirk 
The fpccies are hazelnut, cobnut, anil filbert. The red and 
white filberts are moftly efteemed for their fruit. Alillcr. 

Kate, like the hazel twig, 

Is ftraight and /lender ; and as brown in hue 
As/;aze/nuts, and fweeter than the kernels. Shalefpeart. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel nut. Shak. Rom. and jut. 
Why fit we not beneath the grateful /hade, - 

Which hazels , intermix’d with elms, have made ? Drydtn. 
There are fome from the fize of a hazle nut to that of a 
man’s fift. JVoodward on FoJTdt. 

Ha'zel. adj. [from the noun.] Light brown; of the colour 
of hazle. 

Chufe a warm dry foil, that has a good depth of light hazel 
mould. Alortimer's Husbandly. 

Ha'zelly. adj. Of the colour of hazel; a light brown. 
Uplands confift either of fand, gravel, chalk, rock or ftone, 
hazelly loam, clay, or black mould. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Ha'zy. adj. [from haze.] Dark; foggy; mifty. 

Our deareft day here is mifty and hazy ; we fee not far, and 
what we do fee is in a bad light. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Oft engender’d by the hazy North, 

Myriads on myriad's, infedt armies waft. Thtmfn. 

He. pronoun, gen. him ; plur .they, gen. them. [ hy, Dutch; pe, 
Saxon. It feems to have borrowed the plural from 5ij-, 
plural bay, dative biyum ] 

1. The man that was named before. 

All the confpirators, fave only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Caelar. Shakefpeare: 
If much you note him. 

You /hail offend him, and incrcafe his paffion; 

Feed and regard him not. Shakejpeare's Alachcth. 

I am weary of this moon; would be would change. Shake/. 
Adam fpoke ; 

So cheer’d he his fair fpoufe, and flie was cheer’d. Milton, 
When Adam wak’d, he on his fide 
Leaning half rais’d hung over her. Milton. 

Thus talking, hand in hand along they pafs’d 
On to their bli/sful bow’rs. Milton. 

Extol 

Him firft, him laft, hum midft. Milton. 

2. The man ; the perfon. It fometimes /lands without refe¬ 
rence to any foregoing word. 

He is never poor 

That little hath, but he that much defires. Daniel. 

3. Man or male being. 

Such mortal drugs I have ; hut Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shakefp. Rem andjul. 
Ay, crook-back, here 1 Hand to anfwer thee, or any be the 
proudeft of thy fort. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. iii> 

Tros and his race the fculptor /lull employ, 

And he the god who built the walls of Troy. Dryd Virg. 

4. Male: as, a he bear, a he goat. It is ufed where the male 
and female have not different denominations. 

The he’s in birds have the faireft feathers. Bacon’s N. Hif . 

5. In the two laft fenfes he is rather a noun than pronoun. 
HEAD. n.f. [Jjeayoft, Jx-ayb, Saxon; hotfd, Dutch; heved, old 

Engli/h, whence by contraction head.] 

1. The part of the animal that contains the brain or the organ 
of fenfation or thought. 

Vein healing verven, and head purging dill. Spenftr. 
Over head up-grew 

Infuperablc height of loftieft /hade. Milton's Parad. Uj- 
VIy head geers oft', what filthy work you make. Dryda :. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 

For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy head. Drydtn. 

I could /till have offers, that fomc, who hold their wc 1 
higher, would be glad to accept. Swift- 

2. Perfon as expofed to any danger or penalty. 

What lie gets more of her than /harp words, let J IC ? n 
my head. S>akefpeare’s Merry Wives effrindjar. 

Who of all ages to fucceed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curfe 
My bead? ill fare our anceftor impure. AH It. Parad. Lf/t- 

3. Head and Ears. The whole perfon. 

In jingling rhimes well fortify’d and ftrong, .., 

He fighr- intrench’d o’er head and ears in fong. Grams ‘ 

4. Denomination of any anifnals. When 
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When Innocent XI. deftred the marquis of Carpio to fur- 
nilh thirty thoufand head of fwine, he could not fpare them ; 
but thirty thoufand lawyers he had at his fervice. Addifon. 

The tax upon pafturage was raifed according to a certain 
rate per head upon cattle. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. Chief; principal perfon; one to whom the reft are fubordi- 
nate ; leader; commander. 

For their commons, there is little danger from them, ex¬ 
cept it be where they have great and potent heads. Bacon. 
Your head I him appoint; 

And bymyfelf havefworn, to him /hall bow 
All knees in heav’n, and /hall confefs him lord. Milton. 
The heads of the chief feels of philofophy, as Thales, 
Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras, did likewife confent to this 
tradition. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

6. Place of honour; the firft place. 

Notwithftanding all thejuftices had taken their places upon 
the bench, they made room for the old knight at the head of 
them. Addijon’s Spectator. 

7. Place of command. 

An army of fourfeore thoufand troops, with the duke of 
Marlborough at the head of them, could do nothing againft 
an enemy. Addijen on the War. 

8. Countenance; prefence. 

Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. Sh. R. II. 
With Cain go wander through the /hade of night, 

And never /hew thy head by day or light. Shak. Rich. II. 
Ere to-morrow’s fun /hall /hew his head. Dryden. 

g. Underftanding; faculties of the mind. 

The wenches laid their heads together. L’EJlrange. 

A fox and a goat went down a well to drink: the goat fell 
to hunting which way to get back; oh, fays Reynard, never 
trouble your head , but leave that to me. L'Ejirange. 

Work with all the eafe and fpeed you can, without break¬ 
ing your head, and being fo very induftrious in ftarting 
fcruples. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

The lazy and inconfiderate took up their notions by 
chance, without much beating their heads about them. Locke. 

If a man /hews that he has no religion, why /hould we 
think that he beats his head and troubles himfelf to examine 
the grounds of this or that dodlrine. Locke. 

W hen in ordinary difeourfe we fay a man has a fine head, 
we exprefs ourfelves metaphorically, and fpeak in relation to 
his underftanding; and when we fay of a woman /he has a 
fine head, we fpeak only in relation to her commode. Addij'on. 

We laid our heads together, to confider what grievances 
the nation had fuffered under king George. Addif. Freeholder. 
TO. Face; front; fore part. 

The gathering crowd purfues; 

The ravi/hers turn head, the fight renews. Dryden. 

IT. Refiftance; hoftile oppofition. 

Then made he head againft his enemies. 

And Hymner flew. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke made bead againft my 
power. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. \. 

Two valiant gentlemen firft making head againft them, fe- 
conded by half a dozen more, made forty of them run away. 

. Raleigh's Apology. 

bin having depraved his judgment, and got poffeffion of his 
will, there is no other principle left him naturally, by which 
hexan make head againft it. South’s Sermons. 

12. Spontaneous refolution. 

The bordering wars in this kingdom were made altogether 
by voluntaries, upon their own head, without any pay or com- 
m.flion from the ftate. Davies on Ireland. 

13. State of a deers horns, by which his age is known. 

It was a buck of the firft head. Shakefp. Love's Labour Loft 
1 he buck is called the fifth year a buck of the firft head. Shak. 

14. Individual. Jt is ufed in numbers or computation. 

If there be fix millions of people, then there is about four 

I s' tLT eV 7 h ‘ ad \ • , • GraUnt ' S BiUi °f Mortality. 

15. 1 he top of any thing bigger than the reft. 

His fpear’s head weighed fix hundred /hekels of iron. 1 Sa 
As high 

As his proud head is rais’d towards the fky, 

So low tow’rds hell his roots defeend. Denham. 

wmhT’- U l UCh , have ,ar & e 311(1 fading heads, would lie 
with their branches up in the water. Woodward. 

tons • fn S arc f madc our /°od, they are called heads or 
tops fo heads of afparagus and artichoaks. Watts's Loiiek 
or of! 3n equivocal term ; for it fignifies the Wof a nallj 
■6. Watte 1 Lvgid. 

2nd ” idetl,ei ^ 

17. The lore part of any thing, as of a (hip. *’ ' , “ 1- 

br *“? W ‘ lhE m ‘£ ht tranfport over In- 
once three hundred thoufand loldiers. 

On , , . Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

On oozy ground his gallies moor; 

* ten heads arc turn’d to fea, their Herns to Ihore. Dryden. 


Let it /land in a tub four or five days before it be put into 
the ca/k, ftirring it twice a day, and beating down the head or 
yeaft into it. Mortimer s Elufbandry. 

19. The blade of an axe. 

A man fetcheth a ftroke with the axe to cut down the tree, 
and the head flippeth from the helve. Deutr. xix. 5. 

Gen. xLvii. 31. 


Pope’s Effays . 


20. Upper part of a bed. 

Ifrael bowed upon the bed’s head. 

21. The brain. 

As eaftern priefts in giddy circles run. 

And turn their heads to imitate the fun. 

22. Drefs of the head. 

Politick ladies think they gain a great point when they have 
teazed their hu/bands to buy them a laced head, or a line petti¬ 
coat. Swift. 

23. Principal topicks of difeourfe. 

Thefc heads are of a mixed order, and we propofe only 
fuch as belong to the natural world. Burnet's Thee, of the Earth. 

Thefe heads are fet down more fully in the arguments of 
each chapter. Burnet’s Theory oj the Earth , 

* Eis our great intereft, and our chief duty, to fatisfy our¬ 
felves on this bead, upon which our whole conduit depends. 

Atterbury ‘s Sermons, Preface. 

24. Source of a flream. 

It is the glory of God to give ; his very nature delightcth in 
it: his mercies in the current, through which they would pafs, 
may be dried up, but at the head they never fail. Hooker. 

The current by Gaza is but a fmall ftream, riling between 
it and the Red fea, whofe head from Gaza is little more than 
twenty Engli/h miles. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain, 

Beneath a laurel /hade, where mighty Po 

Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head below. Dry. 

25. Crifis; pitch. 

The indifpofition which has long hung upon me, is at laft 
grown to fuch a head, that it muft quickly make an end of 
me, or of itfelf. Addifon’s Spectator. 

26. Power; influence; force; ftrength; dominion. 

Within her breaft though calm, her breaft though pure, 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais’d 
Some troubled thoughts. Milton’s Paradife Regain'd. 

God will not admit of the paffionate man’s apology, that 
he has fo long given his unruly paflions their head, that 1he can¬ 
not now govern nor controul them. South's Sermons. 

27. Body; conflux. 

People under command chufe to confult, and after to march 
in order; and rebels, contrariwife, run upon an head together 
in confufion. Bacon's Henry VIL 

Let all this wicked crew gather 
Their forces to one head. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

28. Power; armed force. 

My lord, my lord, the French have gather’d head. Shakef. 
At fixteen years, J 

When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

A mighty and a fearful head they arc, 

As ever offer’d foul play in a Hate. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Far in the marches here we heard you were, • 

Making another head to fight again. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

29. Liberty in running a horfe. 

He gave his able horfe the head. 

And bounding forward /truck his agile heels 

Againft the panting fides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel-head. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

30. It is very improperly applied to roots. 

*J° U W turne P s hide their [welling heads below. 

And how the doling coleworts upwards grow Cav 

3 r. Head and Shoulders. By force; violently. ' 

Peopfe that hit upon a thought that tickles them, will be 
llill bringing ,t in by head and Jhoulders, over and over, in 
feveral companies. L'Ejirange. 

bring in every odd exception in grammar, every 
gure of fpeech, head and Jhoulders by main force, in fpite of 
nature and their fubjedt Felton ontT.S^l 

i o Head. v. a. [from the noun.] M 

To lead; to influence; todire£t; to govern. 

Nor is what has been faid of princes lefs true of all other 
governours, from him that heads an army to him that is mailer 
of a family, or of one f.ngle fervant. 

Abas, who feem’d our friend, is either fled, 

Ur ’ 7 - ha | t T, fe , ar ,’ our enemi “ does head. Dryd. Auremz 
This lord had headed his appointed bands, S 

in firm allegiance to his king’s commands. p r ,v 

2. To behead ; to kill by taking awav the head 

if you head and hang all that offend that wav but for 

Sff' - wu b ' 

3. T„ fi ,,„ y , hin ithaheid> 

c u *l Cade { Wlttl flints and feathers bloody dy’d, 

Such as the Indians in their quivers hide. Fairy Queen 
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Of cornel-wood a fpear upright, 

Headed with piercing ftcel, and polifli’d bright. 

4. To lop trees. . 

You muft diforanch them, leaving only the fummit entire: 
unlefs the foil be very good, it may be neceflary to head them 
too Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

He'adach. n.f [ head and ach,] Pain in the head. 

From the cruel headachy 

Riches do not preferve. Sidney, b. 1. 

Nothing more expofes to headachs , colds, catarrhs, and 
coughs, tfan keeping the head warm. f u 

In the beadach he orders the opening of the vein of the 
forehead. Arbuthnot. 

At fome dear idle time. 

Not plagu’d with keadachs, or the want of rhyme. Pope. 
He'adband. n.f. [ head and band.] 

1. A fillet for the head ; a topknot. 

The Lord will take away the bonnets ; 
bands. 

The band at each end of a book. 


and the head- 
If. iii. 20. 


A conftable; 


Hf/adborough. n. f. [head and borough.] 

fubordinatc conftable. . 

Here lies John Dod, a fervant of God, to whom he is gone. 
Father or mother, fifter or brother, he never knew none} 

A beadborough and a conftable, a man of fame, 

Thefirftof hishoufe, and laft of his name. Camden. 

This none are able to break through, 

Until they’re freed by head of borough. Hudibras, p. 1. 
He'addrESS. n.f. [bead and drefs.] 

1. The covering of a woman’s head. 

There is not fo variable a thing in nature as a lady s head- 
drefs: I have known it rife and fall. Addijon’s Spefiatcr. 

If ere with airy horns I planted heads, 

Or difeompos’d the hcaddrefs of a prude. •* 1 °Pf ■ 

2. Any thing refembling a headdrefs, and prominent on the 

Among birds the males very often appear in a moft beauti¬ 
ful headdrefs , whether it be a creft, a comb, a tuft of feathers, 
or a natural little plume, erected like a kind of pinnacle on the 
very top of the head. Addifon's Spectator. 

He'ader. n.f. [from head] 

1. One that heads nails or pins, or the like. 

2. The firft brick in\he angle. 

If the header of one fide of the wall is toothed as much as 
the ftretcher on the outfide, it would be a ftronger toothing, 
and the joints of the headers of one fide would be in the mid¬ 
dle of the headers of the courfe they lie upon of the other 
f 1( j e Moron’s Mech. Exer. 

Hb'adgargle. n.f. [head and gargle.] A difeafe, I fup- 
pofc, in cattle. . 

For the headgargle give powder of fenugreek. Mortimer. 
He'adiness. n.f. [from heady.] Hurry; rafhnefs; ftubborn- 
nefs; precipitation; obftinacy. 

If any will rafhly blame fuch his choice of old and un¬ 
wonted words, him may I more juftly blame and condemn, 
cither of witlefs beadinefs in judging, or of headlefs hardinefs 
in condemning. Spenjer. 

He'adland. n.f. [head and land.] 

1. Promontary; cape. ... , , - , 

An heroick play ought to be an imitation of an heroics 
poem, and confeijuently love and valour ought to be the fub- 
j e a of it: both thefe firWi.liam Davenant began to fhadow; 
but it was fo as difeoverers draw their maps, with headlands 
and promontories. Dryden. 

2. Ground under hedges. 

Now down with the grafs upon headlands about, 

That groweth in fhadow fo rank and fo ftout. Tujfer. 

He'adless. ad), [from head.] 

1. Without an head ; beheaded. 

His fliining helmet he ’gan foon unlace. 

And left his headlefs body bleeding at the place. Fairy^unn. 

Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

1 would remove thefe tedious ftumbling blocks, 

And fmooth my way upon their headlefs necks. Shak.H. VI. 

On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 

A headlefs carkafs, and a namelefs thing. 

Prickly flubs, inftcad of trees, are found; 

Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. 

2. Without a chief. . . , , , 

They refted not until they had made the empire (tand head¬ 
lefs about feventecn years. Raleigh s EJ/ayt. 

3. Obftinate; inconfiderate; ignorant; wanting intellect: 

perhaps for hecdlefs. . 

If any will rafhly blame fuch his choice of old unwonted 
words, him may I more juftly blame and condemn, either of 
witlefs headinefs in judging, or of headlefs hardinefs in con¬ 
demning. **»>• 

Hf/adlong. adj. 

1. Ralh; thoughtlefs. 

2 Sudden ; precipitate. 

It fuddenly fell from an excefs of favour, which, many ex- 
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atnples having taught them, never ftopt his race ’till it came lo 
a headlong overthrow. Sidney, b. ii. 

He'adlong. adv. [head and long ] 

1. With the head foremoft. It is often doubtful whether this 
word be adjective or adverb. 

I’ll look no more, 

Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 

Topple down headlong. Sbahef. King Lear. 

Who, while he fleering view’d the flars, and bore 
His courfe from Africk to theLatian fhore. 

Fell headlong down. Dryden’s JEn. b. vi. 

Headlong from thence the glowing fury fprings. 

And o’er the Theban palace fpreads her wings. Pop e . 

2. Rafhly ; without thought; precipitately. 

To give Ahab fuch warning, as might infallibly have pre¬ 
vented his deftru&ion, was efteemed by him evil; and topuflj 
him on headlong into it, becaufe he was fond of it, was ac¬ 
counted good. South's Sermons. 

Some afk for envy’d pow’r, which publick hate . 
Purfues and hurries headlong to their fate; 

Down go the titles. Dryden s Juv. Sat. x. 

3. Haftily ; without delay or refpite. 

Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb ! 

Dragg’d headlong from thy cradle to thy tomb. Dryden, 

4. It is very negligently ufed by Shakef earc. 

Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which fhall be thy grave. Shakefp. H. VI. 
He'admould-sHot. n.f [head, mould, and Jhot.] I his is when 
the futures of the fkull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, 
have their edges fhot over one another; which is frequent 

, r _1/T_5l...’_^ 
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Dryden. 


nave men '-“5'- = - — -- ' 

in infants, and occafions convulfions and death. giuincy. 
He'adPIECE. n.f [head and piece.] 
j. Armour for the head ; helmet; morion. 

I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly intreated her pardon, 
or knowledge why fhe was cruel. Sidney, b. ii. 

The word is giv’n; with eager fpeed they lace 
The fhining headpiece, and the fhicld embrace. Dryden. 
Another reafon for this fuftion was their wearing a head¬ 
piece, or martial vizor, that had but one fight through it. 

1 Broome's Notes on the Qiyjfty. 

This champion will not be in fuch hafte to come into the 
field, before his great blunderbufs can be got ready, his old 
rufty brcaftplate fcoured, and his cracked headpiece mended.^ 

2. Underftanding; force of mind. 

’Tis done by fome feverals 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meffes 
Perchance are to thisbufinefs purblind. Shak. /Vinters tale, 
Eumenes had the beft headpiece of all Alexander’s cap¬ 
tains Prideaux. 

He'adquarters. n.f [head and quarters.] The place of ge¬ 
neral rendezvous, or lodgment for foldiers. 

Thofe fpirits, polled upon the out-guards, immediately 
fcour off to the brain, which is the headquarters , or office ot 
intelligence, and there they make their report. Dluer. 

He'adship. n.f [from head.] Dignity; authority; chi 

Headsman, n.f. [head and man.] Executioner; one that 
cuts off heads. 

Rods broke on our affociates bleeding backs, 

And headfmen lab’ring ’till they blunt their ax ? ^ 

He'adstall. n.f [head and flail. ] Part of the bndlc that 

C °His horfe near legg’d before, and with a half * ck ^| b £ 
and a beadjiall of (heep’s leather, which being 
keep him from ftumbling, hath been often burlt, 
paired with knots. Shakefp. Taming of * gj 

He'adstone. n.f [head and ft one.] The lull 0 P 

ft °The ftone, which the builders refufed, is bccomc^i^ 

He'adstRONG. adj. [head and flrong.] Unreftr “ inC ^ f t ‘ w hofe 
ungovernable; refolutc to ran his own way : as ahorl 

head cannot be held in. . 1 n0 lefs 

An example, for headflremg and inconfidera c «| h 
fearful than Achitophel for proud and 

How now, my headjlrang ! where have you been gadding? 
—Where I have learnt me to repent the 1m 
Of difobedient oppofition. Shakef Romeo J 

But fuch a hcadjlrong potent fault it is, 

That it but mocks reproof. Shake,p. L j 

He ill afpires to rule 

Cities of men or hcadjlrong multitudes, Par Mthf 

Subjca himfelf to anarchy within. Midon s r 
There’s no oppofing the torrent of a htadjl 

tUde 'Now let the hcadjlrong boy my W.H controul: ^ 
Virtue’s no flavc of man; no fex coniines the 
I, for myfelf, th’ imperial feat will gam, 

And he Aiall wait my leifure for his reign. ^ j y oU f 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 


Eut 111 rule yv u.o, -- - , 

I'll trv if yet I can reduce to realon 
This hcadjlrong youth, and make him fjiurn at Cato. Addif 
Why there it is, you will be both judge and party : l am 
forrv thou difeovereft fo much of thy hcadjlrong humour. Atb. 

1 Qm wc forget how the mad hcadjlrong rout 
Defv’d their prince to arms, nor made account 
Of 'faith or duty, or allegiance fworn ? PhlApt. 

IIe'adworkman. n.f [headwork and man.] The foreman, 
or rhief fervant over the reft. , 

Can Wood be otherwife regarded than as the mechanic^, 
the bcadworkman , to prepare his furnace, metal, and (lamps. 

Swift’s AddrtjS to Par.lament. 

He'ady. adj. [from head ] 

, Rafl,; precipitate; hafty; violent; ungovernable; hurried 
on with paffion. 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 

\Vhile yet the cool and temp’rate wind of grace 

O’crblows the filthy and contagious clouds 

Of heady murthcr, fpoil and villany. Shakefp. Henry V. 

I am advifed what I fay : 

Neither difturb’d with the effect of wine, 

Nor, heady rafh, provok’d with raging ire; 

Albeit my wrongs might make one wifer mad. Sbakefpeare. 
I’ll forbear. 

And am fall’n out with my more heady will, 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 

For the found man. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current fcow’ring faults ; 

Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did lefe his feat, and all at once. 

As in this king. Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

Wives, the readieft helps 

To betray head, hufbands, rob the eafy. Ben. Johnf. Catil. 
Men, naturally warm and heady , are tranfported with the 
greateft flufh of good nature. Addifon's Freeholder. 

2. Apt to affe£l the head. 

I was entertained with a fort of wine which was very 
beady, but otherwife feemed to be fack. Boyle. 

Since hearty beef and mutton will not do. 

Here’s julep-dance, ptifan of fong and fhow: 

Give you ftrong feme, the liquor is too heady ; 

You’re come to farce, that’s affes milk, already. Dryden. 

Flow, Welfted! flow, like thine infpirer, beer; 

Heady , not ftrong; and foaming, though not full. Pope. 
To HEAL. v. a. [ halgan , Gothick; Jjaelan, Saxon; beelen, 
Dutch.] 

1. To cure a perfon; to reftore from hurt or ficknefs. 

I will reftore health, and heal thee of thy wounds. Jer. xxx. 
Who would not believe that our Saviour healed thefick, and 
raifed the dead, when it was publifhed by thofe who themfelves 
often did the fame miracles ? Addifon. 

Phyficians, by juft obfervations, grow up to an honourable 
degree of fkill in the art of healing. JVatts's Imp. of the Mind. 

2. To cure a wound ordiftemper. 

1 hou. haft no healing medicines. Jer. xxx. 13. 

A fontanel had been made in the fame leg, which he was 
forced to heal up, by reafon of the pain. IViftmans Surgery. 

3. To perform the adt of making a fore to cicatrize, after it is 
cleanfed. 

After reparation of the efehar, I deterged and healed. JVifcm. 

4. To reconcile : as, he healed all diffenfions. 

To Heal. v. n. To grow well. Ufed of wounds or fores. 
,T’~‘ C wounds heat that men do give themfelves. Shakef 
Abfcefles will have a greater or lefs tendency to heal, as 
they arc higher or lower in the body. Sharp’s Surgery. 

He aler. n.f. [from heal.] One who cures or heals. 

1 will not be an healer. jr Jii. 7. 

He'aling. participial adj. [from heal.] Mild; mollifying 
e ; afluafiire: as, he’s of a healing pacifick temper. ’ 
HEAL! H. « f [ from peel, Saxon.] 

1. Freedom from bodily pain or ficknefs. 

Health is the faculty of performing all aaions proper to a 
human body, in the moft perfect manner. 

Our father is in good health, he is yet alive. Gen. xlhi. 28. 

May be he is not well; 

Infirmity doth ftill neglcdl all office, 

E.^fareTmLd^^ nd - J r Shal ^s King Lear. 
Tbe , n?i/ PUr yi g ° 0dnefSi P ri,lci P le of falvation. 
Thf l a he r 0 i b US- , Common Praser. 

fir . b f ft P refervatlve ^ep the mind in health, is the 
Faithful admonition of a friend. Bacm F.fT*. 08 

3 - Salvation fpiritual and temporal. ’ ^ 8 ’ 

farfrommv/ my /.?° d, ^ hy h f th ° U f ° rfaken me » and a ^t fo 

4 - Wiffiof inking' ' ** ' 

Come, love anil health to all; 
drink to th’ general joy of the whole table. 

Shakef care's Macbeth. 
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Your father’s folly took a hcadjlrong courfe; 
l*j] ru | e yours, and teach you love by force. Dryden. 
.. t I vin ro/lurp tn reafon 
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He afkcd leave to begin two healths : the firft was to the 
king’s miftrefs, and the fecond to his wife. Hawtl. 

“ For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 

I mean to crown a bowl to Ciefar’s health. Dryden s PcrJ. 

Healthful, adj. [health and full.] 

1. Free from ficknefs . 

Adam knew no difeafe, fo long as temperance from the for¬ 
bidden frui' fecured him : nature was his phyfician, and inno¬ 
cence and abftinence would have kept him healthful to immor- 
tal ity» South's Sermons. 

2. Well difpofed. 

Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 

Had you an healthful car to hear it. Shakef Julius Co-far. 

3. Wholefome; falubrious. 

There be many good and healthful airs that do appear by 
habitation and proofs, that differ not in fmell from other airs. 

Bacon's Natural Hijhryi 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful'tulcs 
To loathfome ficknefs ; worthily fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. Milt. P.LoJl. 

Our healthful food the ftomach labours thus, 

At firft embracing what it ftiaight doth crufh. Dryden. 

4. Salutary ; productive of falvation. 

Pour upon them the healthful fpirit of thy grace. Cam. Prayer. 

He'althfully, adv. [from healthful] 

1. In health. 

2. Wholfomely. 

He'althfulness. n.f. [from healthful.] 

1. State of being well. 

2. Wholfomencfs ; falubrious qualities. 

You have tafted of that cup whereof I have liberally drank; 
which I look upon as God’s phyfick, having that in healthful- 
nefs which it wants in pleafure. King Charles . 

We ventured to make a ftandard of the healthfulnefs of the 
air from the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes. Graunt. 

To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva aferibe the health¬ 
fulnefs of their air; for as the Alps (unround them on all fides, 
there would be a conftant ftagnation o’f vapours, did not the 
north wind put them in motion. Addifcn on Italy. 

He'althily. adv. [from healthy.] Without ficknefs or 
pain. 

He'althinbss. n.f. [from healthy.] The (late of health. 

He'althless. adj. [from health.] Weak; fickly; infirm. 

He that fpends his time in fports, is like him whofe gar¬ 
ment is all made of fringes, and his meat nothing but fauces; 
they are healthlefs , chargeable, and ufelcfs. Taylor. 

He'althsome. adj. [from health] Wholfome; falutary. 

Shall I not then be ftifled in die vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in, 

And there be ftrangl’d ere my Romeo comes ? Sbakefpeare. 

He'althy. adj. [from health.] In health; free from ficknefs; 
hale; found. 

The hufbandman returns from the field; and from manuring 
his ground, ftrong and healthy , bccaufc innocent and labo- 
r ‘ ous - _ South’s Sermons. 

Gardening or hu/bandry, and working in wood, are fit and 
healthy recreations for a man of ftudy orbufinefs. Locke. 

Temperance, induftry, and a publick fpirit, running thro’ 
the whole body of the people in Holland, hath preferved an 
infant commonwealth, of a fickly conftitution, through fo 
many dangers, as a much more healthy one could never have 
ftrugglcd againft without thofe advantages. Swift. 

Air and exercife contribute to make the animal healthy. Ark. 

Heam. n.f Tn beads the fame as the after-birth in women. 

HEAP, n.f [J)eap, Saxon ; hoop, Dutch and Scottifh.] 

1. Many Angle things thrown together; a pile; an accumulation. 

The way to lay the city flat. 

And bury all which yet diftindtly ranges. 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Sbakefpeare’sCoriolanus. 

T. he dead were fallen down by heaps, one upon another. 

T. , , „ . Wifd. xviii. 27 : 

Huge heaps of (lain around the body rife. Dryden’s /En. 

One may form from it an idea of Venice in its firft begin¬ 
nings, when it had only a few heaps of earth for its domi- 

n ‘ ons ’ , , Addifon on Italy. 

2 . A crowd ; a throng; a rabble. 

A cruel tyranny, bathed in the bfeod of their emperors • a 
heap of vaffals and (laves, no freemen, no inheritance no 
ftirp or ancient families. Bacods holy IVar. 

3. L-lulter; number driven together. 

An univerfal cry refounds aloud ; 

The failors run in heaps, a helplefs crowd. 

To Heap. v.a. [from the noun ] ^ 

1. To throw on heaps; to pile ; to throw together 

fpi£ 7 we!i. W ° 0d ’ kindlL ' thC fifC> C ° nfu ™ th; 

2. To accumulate; to lay up. Dz.ck.xx iv. 10. 

Though the wicked heap up filver as the duft, and raiment 

SJaSThT. ,h5JU ‘ l “ r “' u - Hi 

How great the credit was, wherein that oracle^^vas pre- 

ferved, 
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fcrved, may be gathered from the vaft riches which were there' 
heaped up from the offerings of all the Grecian nations. Temple. 

They who will make profeffion of painting, muft heap up 
treafures out of their reading, and there will find many won¬ 
derful means of raifing themfelves above others. Dryden. 

3. To add to fomething elfe. 

For thofe of old. 

And the late dignities heap'd up to them. 

We reft your hermits. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

He'aper. n.f. [from heap.] One that makes piles or heaps. 
He'apv. adj. [from heap.] Lying in heaps. 

Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O’et the mid pavement, heapy rubbifh grows. Cay. 

Scarce bis head 

Rais’d o’er the heapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies flumb’ring ful[en in the white abyfs. Thomf. IVintcr. 
To HEAR. v. n. [ Jtypan, Saxon; booren, Dutch. ] 

1. To enjoy the fenfe by which founds are diftinguifhed. 

Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of the external 
air, which, being gathered by the external ear, beats, as is 
fuppolkd, upon the membrana tympani, which moves the 
four little bones in the tympanum: in like manner as it is beat 
by the external air, thcfe little bones move the internal air 
which is in the tympanum and veftibulum; which internal 
air makes an impreffion upon the auditory nerve in the laby¬ 
rinth and cochlea, according as it is moved by the little bones 
in the tympanum: fo that, according to the various reflexions 
of the external air, the internal air makes various impreffions 
upon the auditory nerve, the immediate organ of hearing ; and 
thcfe different impreflions reprefent different founds. Quincy. 

The objeft of hearing is found, whofe variety is fo great, 
that it brings in admirable ftore of intelligence. Udder. 

2. To liften ; to hearken. 

Since ’tis your command, what you fo well 
Are pleas’d to hear , I cannot grieve to tell. Denham. 

3. To be told; to have an account. 

I have heard by many of this man. Aids ix. r 3. 

I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was difmayed at 
the feeing of it. If xxi. 3. 

Prepare to hear of fuch a crime 
As tragick poets, fincc the birth of time. 

Ne’er feign’d. Tate’s Juven. Sat. 15. 

This, of eldeft parents, leaves us more in the dark, who, 
by divine inftitution, has a right to civil power, than thofe 
who never heard any thing at all of heir or defeent. Lode. 
To Hear. v. a. 

1. To perceive by the ear. 

The trumpeters and fingers were as one found to be heard 
in praifing the Lord. 2 Chro. v. 13. 

2. To give an audience, or allowance to fpeak. 

He fent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in 
Chrift. Adis xxiv. 24. 

I muft beg the forbearance of cenfure, ’till I have been heard 
out in the fequel of this difeourfe. Locke. 

3. To attend; to liften to; to obey. 

Hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from 
me. Ezek. iii. 17. 

4. To attend favourably. 

They think they fhall be heard for their much fpeaking .Mat. 

5. To try ; to attend judicially. 

Hear the caufes, and judge righteoufly. Deutr . i. 16. 

6. To acknowledge. A Latin phrafe. 

Or hear'fl thou rather pure ethereal ftream, 

Whofe fountain who fhall tell ? Milton. 

Hear’Ji thou fubmiffive, but a lowly birth ? Prior. 

Heard fignifies a keeper, and is fometimes initial; as heard- 
hearht, a glorious keeper: fometimes final, as cyneheard, a 
royal keeper. Gibfon's Camden. It is now written had: as, 
cowherd, a cowkeepcr; ))ypb, Saxon. 

He'arer. n.f. [ from hear.] One who attends to any doctrine 
or difeourfe delivered orally by another. 

And f« was fbe dulled withal, that we could come fo near 
as to hear her fpeeches, and yet fhe not perceive the hearers of 
her lamentation. Sidney, b. ii. 

St. John and St. Mathew, which have recorded thcfe fer- 
mons, heard them; and being hear as, did think themfelves 
as well refpe£ted as the pharifees. Hooker, b. v. f 19. 

Words, be they never fo few, are too many, when they 
benefit not the hearer. Hooka, b. V. 

The hearers will fhed tears, 

And fay, alas, it was a piteous deed! Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Tell thou the lamentable fall of me. 

And fend the hearers weeping to their beds. 

Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

Plays in themfelves have neither hopes nor fears; 

Their fate is only in their hearers ears. Ben. Johnfon. 

Her hearers had no (hare 

In all fhe fpoke, except to ftare. Swift. 

He'aring. n.f. [from hear.] 

1. The fenfe by which founds are perceived. 

J 
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Bees are called with found upon brafs, and therefore tW 
have hearing. ' Bacon's Natural Hi/l 0 l 

2. Audience. 

The French ambaffador upon that inftant 
Crav’d audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing. Shakefpeare's Her.ryY. 

3. Judicial trial. 

Agrippa and Bernice entered into the place of hearing, dlls 
The readers are the jury to decide according to the merits 
of the caufe, or to bring it to another hearing before Come 
other court. Dryden’s Fables, P rr f 

Thofe of different principles maybe betrayed to give you a 
fair hearing , and to know what you have to fay for yourfelf. 

Addifon’s Freeholder. 

4. Reach of the ear. 

If we profefs, as Peter did, that we love the Lord, and 
profefs it in the hearing of men; charity is prone to hear all 
things, and therefore charitable men are likely to think we do 
fo. Hooka, b. iii. 

In our hearing the king charged thee, beware that none 
touch Abfalom. 2 Sa. xviii, j 2i 

You have been talked of fince your travels much, 

And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 
Wherein they fay you fhine. Shakefp care's Hamlet. 

The fox had the good luck to be within hearing. L'EjWann. 
To HE'ARKEN. v. n. [jjeapeman, Saxon.] 

1. To liften by way of curiofity. 

The youngeft daughter, whom you hearken for. 

Her father keeps from accefs of fuitors. Shakefpeare : 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakef. R. III. 
They do me too much injury, 

That ever faid I hearken'd for your death: 

If it were fo, I might have let alone 
Th’ infulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakefpeare, 
The gaping threc-mouth’d dog forgets to fnarl; 

The furies hearken, and their fnakes uncurl. Dryd. Firgil, 
Louder, and yet more loud, I hear the alarms 
Of human cries: 

I mount the terrafs, thence the town furvey. 

And hearken what the fruitful founds convey. Drydtn'. 
He who makes much neceffary, will want much; and, 
wearied with the difficulty of the attainment, will incline to 
hearken after any expedient that offers to fhorten his way to 
it. Rogers's Sermons, 

2 . To attend; to pay regard. 

Hearken unto me, thou fon of Zippor. Nu. xxiii. 18. 

Thofe who put paffion in the place of reafon, neither ufe 
their own, nor hearken to other people’s reafon, any farther 
than it fuits their humour. Locke. 

There’s not a bleffing individuals find, 

But fome way leans and hearkens to the kind. Pope. 

He'arkener. n.f. [from hearken.] Liftcncr; one that 
hearkens. 

He'arsav. n.f. [hear and fay.] Report; rumour; what is 
not known otherwife than by account from others. 

For prey thefe fhepherds two he took, 

Whofe metal ftiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearfay pictures, or a window look. Sidney. 

He affirms by hearfay, that fome giants faved themfelves 
upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. Raleigh’s Hijhry. 

All the little fcramblers after fame fall upon him, publilh 
every blot in his life, and depend upon hearfay to defame 
him. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Hearse, n.f [of unknown etymology.] 

1. A carriage in which the dead are conveyed to the grave. 

2. A temporary monument fet over a grave. 

To add to your laments, 

Wherewith you now bedew king Henry’s hearfe, 

I muft inform you of a difmal fight. Shakefp. Henry'll • 
HEART, n.f. [Jjeojir, Saxon; hertz, German.] 

1. The mufcle which by its contra£fion and dilation propels 
the blood through the courfe of circulation, and is therefore 
confidered as the fource of vital motion. It is fuppofed w 
popular language to be the feat fometimes of courage, fome¬ 
times of afte&ion. . 

He with providence and courage fo paffed over all, tha 
mother took fuch fpiteful grief at it, that her heart 
withal, and fhe died. * 

Thou wouldft have left thy deareft Heart blood there, 
Rather than made that favage duke thine heir, ... 

And diftnherited thine only fon. Shakefp. Henry ^ • 

Snakes, in my heart blood warm’d, that fting r a , .j 
} Shakefpeare’s Richard)*’ 

Our battle is more full of names than your’s, 

Our men more perfect in the ufe of arms. 

Our armour all as ftrong, our caufe the beft; .y 

Then reafon wills our hearts Ihould be as good. Shak. 

I thank you for my venifon, mafter Shallow. , 

—Mafter Page, much good do it your good heart. a J 

But 
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But fince the brain doth lodge the pow’rs of fenfe. 

How makes it in the heart thofe paffions fpring? 

The mutual love, the kind intelligence . 

’Twixt heart and brain, this fympathy doth bring. Dawes. 

We all fet our hearts at reft, fince whatever comes from 
above is for the beft. L’F/?r^e. 

The only true zeal is that which is guided by a good light 
in the head, and that which confifts of good and innocent af- 
feciions in the heart. Spratt's Sermons. 

Preft with heart corroding grief and years, 

To the gay court a rural fhed prefers. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. The chief part ; the vital part. 

Barley being fteeped in water, and turned upon a dry floor, 
w iU fprout half an inch; and, if it be let alone, much more, 
until the heart be out. Bac.n's Natural Htflory. 

The inner part of any thing. 

Some Engiifhmen did with great danger pafs by Water into 
the heart of the country. Abbot’s Dcfnpiton of the World. 
The king’s forces are employed in appeafing diforders more 
r the heart of the kingdom. Hayward. 


near the heart ot tne Kinguom. 

Generally the infide or heart of trees is harder than the 
outward parts. Boyle. 

Here in the heart of all the town I’ll flay, 

And timely fuccour, where it wants, convey. Dryden. 
If the foundations be bad, provide good piles made of heart 
of oak, fuch as will reach ground. Moron's Meek Exer. 

4. Perfon ; charafter. Ufcd with refpect to courage orkindnefs. 

The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Hey, my hearts ; cheerly, my hearts. Shakefp. Tempefl. 
What fays my heart of elder? Ha! is he dead, bully-ftale? 
Is he dead ? Shakef. Merry JVives of IVindfr, 

5. Courage; fpirit. 

If it plcafe you to make his fortune known, as I have done 
Erona’s, I will after take heart again to go on with his falfe- 
hood. Sidney, b. ii. 

There did other like unhappy accidents happen out of Eng¬ 
land, which gave heart and good opportunity to them to re¬ 
gain their old poffeffions. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Wide was the wound; and a large lukewarm flood. 

Red as the rofe, thence gufhed grievoufly, 

That when the painim fpy’d the ftreaming blood, 

Gave him great heart and hope of victory. Fairy Queen. 

Eve, recov’ring heart, reply’d. Milton. 

Having left that city well provided, and in good heart, his 
majefty removed with his little army to Bewdley. Clarendon. 

Finding that it did them no hurt, they took heart upon’t, 
went up to’t, and viewed it. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

The expelled nations take heart, and when they fly from 
one country invade another. Temple. 

6 . Seat of love. 

Ah ! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 

Who loft my heart while I preferv’d my fheep ? Pope. 

7. Affe£lion; inclination. 

Joab perceived that the king’s heart was towards Abfalom. 

2 Sa. xiv. 1. 

Means how to feel, and learn each other’s heart. 

By th’ abbot’s (kill of Weftminfter is found. Daniel. 

Nor fet thy heart. 

Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine. Milton. 
’Tis well to be tender; but to fet the heart too much upon 
anything, is what wc cannotjuftify. L'EJlrange. 

A friend makes me a feaft, and fets all before me; but I 
fet my heart upon one difli alone, and if that happen to be 
thrown down, I fcorn all the reft. Temple. 

Then mixing pow’rful herbs with magick art, 

She chang’d his form who could not change his heart. Dryd. 

What did I not, her ftubborn heart to gain ? 

But all my vows were anfwer’d with difdain. Dryden. 

8. Memory. 

Whatfoever was attained to, concerning God and his work¬ 
ing in nature, the fame was delivered over by heart and tradi- 
t-nfrom wife men to a pofterity equally zealous. Raleigh. 
. ca *l committing of a thing to memory the getting 
it by heart-, for it is the memory that muft tranfmit it to the 
heart ; and it is in vain to export that the heart ffiould keep 
its hold of any truth, when the memory has let it go. South. 
^ Shall J in London a <3 this idle part? 


... uiu iuic pari: 

Compofing fongs for fools to get by kart. 
9. Good-will; ardour of zeal. To take to hear 


9. Good-will; ardour of zeal, fo take to heart any thing, ato 
be zealous or felicitous or ardent about it. ' 6 

If he take not their caufes to heart, how ffiould there be 
but in them frozen eoldnefs, when his afteflions feem be¬ 
numbed, from whom theirs ffiould take fire ? Hooker 

If he would take the bufinefs to heart, and deal in it effec- 
tuaHy it would fucceed well. Bacon's HenryVU. 

take thi b,!fi!! 1 r rC A n S ° f Herdbrd Cn S a S cd hcr riband to 
Am ? w ° h T*- Clarendon, b. viii 

"a^e chief ’ “ m ° ft t0 fir Stawcl 

f‘^whTch r had n t t h and iTf IT W0dd d ° in himf ^ l ° Sat 

ich had the good of their country moft at heart. Addif 
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Learned men have been now a long time fearching after the 
happy country from which our firft parents were exiled: if 
they can find it, with all my heart. JVotdward’s Nat. Hiflory. 

I would not be forry to find the Preffiyterians miftaken in 
this point, which they have moft at heart. Swift. 

What I have moft at heart is, that fome method ffiouldbe 
thought on for afeertaining and fixing our language. Swifi. 

10. Paffions; anxiety; concern. 

Set your heart at reft; 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shakefpeare. 

11. Secret thoughts; recefles of the mind. 

Michal faw king David leaping and dancing before the 
Lord, and fhe defpifed him in her heart. 2 Sa. vi. 16. 

The next generation will in tongue and heart, and every 
way elfe, become Englifh ; fo as there will be no difference or 
dillinfiion, but the Iriffi fea, betwixt us. Davies on Ireland. 

Thou faweft the contradiction between my heart and 
hand. King Charles. 

Would you have him open his heart to you, and afk your 
advice, you muft begin to do fo with him firft. Locke. 

Men, fome to pleafure, fome to bufinefs take; 

But every woman is, at heart , a rake. Pope, EpiJlLW. 

12. Difpofition of mind. 

Doing all things with fo pretty a grace, that it feemed ig¬ 
norance could not make him do amifs, beeaufe lie had a heart 
to do well. Sidney: 

13. The heart is confidered as the feat of tendernefs: a ha>d 
heart therefore is cruelty. 

I’vefeen thee ftern, and thou haft oft beheld 
Heart hardening fpeirtacles. Shakefp. Coridanus. 

Such iron hearts we are, and fuch 
The bafe barbarity of human kind. Rowe’s Jane Shores 

14. To find in the Heart. To be not wholly averfe. 

For my breaking the laws of frjcndffiip with you, I could 
find in my heart to afk you pardon for it, but that your now 
handling of me gives me reafon to confirm my former deal¬ 
ing- Sidney. 

15. Secret meaning; hidden intention. 

I wilt on with my fpeech in your praife. 

And then (hew you the heart of my meffage. Shakef eare. 

16. Confcience; fenfe of good or ill. 

Every man’s heart and confcience doth in good or evil* 
even fecretly committed, and known to none but itfelf, either 
like or difaljow itfelf. Hooker, b. i. f a. 

17. Strength; power. 

1 ry whether leaves of trees, fvvept together, with fome 
chalk aud dung mixed, to give them more heart, would not 
make, a good comport. Baton's Natural Hiflory. 

He keeps a fabbath of alternate years. 

That the fpent earth may gather heart again. 

And, better’d by ceffation, bear the grain. Dryden's Geo>g. 
Care muft be taken not to plow ground out of hart, becaufe 
if tis in heart, it may be improved by marl again. Mortimer. 

18. Utmoft degree. 

This gay charm, 

Whofe eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d thee home, 
Whofe bofom was my crownct, my chief end. 

Like a right gipfy, hath, at faft and loofe. 

Beguil’d me to the very heart of lofs. Shakefpeare. 

19. Life. For my heart feems fometimes to fignify, if tif e wat 
at flake ; and fometimes fo'- tendernefs. 

I bid the rafeal knock upon your gate. 

And could not get him for my heart to do it. Shakefpeare. 

I gave it to a youth, 

A prating boy, that begg’d it as a fee : 

1 could not for my heart deny it him. Shakef Mer. of Venice. 

Profoundly (kill’d in the black art. 

As Englifh Merlin for his heart. Hndibras, p i. 

20. It is much ufed in compofition for mind, or affcaion 

of R Jin A d CH ‘ l ' )eart 2nd ° ch ^ Sox row; pang; anguifh 
To d ic — to fleep— 

No more; and, by a fleep, to fay we end 

The hcartach, and the thoufand natural fhocks 

That.flefh is heir to. tj i. 

H row T BREAK " n ^' f^* r/ and break J Overpowering Tor- 

Better a little chiding than a great deal of heartbreak. Shakef 

Heart-breaker. ,,.j. a cant name for a woman’s cuus 
fuppofed to break the heart of all hcr lovers. * 

Like Sampfon’s beartbreaken y it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. ° A • 

Heart-breaking, adj. Overpowering with fonow ’ ^ 
h ®‘f P lteous P la “»s and forrowful fad tine, 

Wh'ch late you poured forth, as ye did fit 

Beiide the filver fprings of Helicone, 

Making your mufick of hea, tbrcakhg monc. Sten G- 

Heart-breakxng n.f. OverpoweringVieT ^ 

on^hl^T hear ‘ b f cck f in i and confufion can there be to 
one, than to have all his fecret faults laid open, and the fen- 
tence of condemnation paffed upon him l P Hakewill 
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He’art-burned. adj. [heart and burn.] 
inflamed. 

How tartly that gentleman looks ! I never can fee him but 
I am heart-burn'd an hour after. Shah. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Heart-burning. n.f [heart and burn.] 

I. Pain at the ftomach, commonly from an acrid humour. 

Fine clean chalk is one of the mod notile abforbents, and 


Having the heart Heart-whole, adj. 

1. With the affeflions yet unfixed. 

You have not feen me yet, and therefore I am confident 

you are heart-whole. Dryden's Spanijh Fr ](Ir 

Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ fhoulder ; but I’ll warrant hini 
heart-whole. Shakefpeare's As you like it 

2 . With the vitals yet unimpaired. 


powerfully corre&s and fubdues the acrid humburs in the Heart-wounded, adj. Filled with paflion of love or grief 


ftomach: this property renders it very ferviceable in the car- 
dialgia, or heart-burning. Woodward on Foffils. 

2. Difcontent; fecret enmity. 

In great changes, when right of inheritance is broke, there 
will remain much heart-burning arid difcontent among the 
meaner people. Swift to Pope. 

Heart-dear. adj. Sincerely beloved. 

The time was, father, that you broke your word. 

When you Were more endear’d to it than now ; 

When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 

Threw many a northward look to fee his father 
Bring up his pow’rs ; but he did long in vain! Shak. H.TV. 
Heart-ease. n.f Quiet; tranquillity. 

What infinite heart-eafe mult kings negledt, 

That private men enjoy ? Shakefpeare's Flairy V. 

Heart-easing. *7$. Giving quiet. 

But come, thou goddefs fair and free. 

In heav’n yclep’d Euphrofyne, 

And by men heart-eafng mirth. Milton. 

Heart-felt. adj. Felt in the confcicncc. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can deftroy, 

The foul’s calm fun-lhine, and the heart-felt joy. 

Is virtue’s prize. Pope's EJfay on Man. 

Heart-peas. n.f. A plant. 

The characters are: it hath a trailing ftalk, emitting dafpers, 
whereby it fattens itfelf to whatever plant ftands near it: the 
flower-cup confifls of three leaves, the flower of eight leaves, 
and are of an anomalous figure: the ovary becomes a fruit 
like a bladder, divided into three cells, in which are contained 
round feeds in form of peas, of a black colour, having the 
figure of an heart of a white colour upon each. Miller. 
Heart-quelling, adj. Conquering the aft'e&ion. 

And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 

With her heart-quelling fon, upon you fmile. Spenfer. 
Heart-rending, adj. Killing with anguifli. 

Heart-rending news, and dreadful to thofe few 
Who her refemble, and her tteps purfue; 

That death Ihould licence have to rage among 
The fair, the wife, the virtuous, and the young! Waller. 
Heart-robbing, adj. Ecftatick; depriving of thought. 
Sweet is thy virtue, as thyfelf fweet art; 

For when on me thou Ihinedft, late in fadnefs, 

A melting pleafancc ran through every part. 

And me revived with heart-robbing gladnefs. Spenfer. 

Heart-sick. adj. 

1. Pained in mind. 

If we be heart-ftek , or affliCled with an uncertain foul, then 
we are true defirers or relief and mercy. Taylor. 

2 . Mortally ill; hurt in the conftitution. 

Good Romeo, hide thyfelf. 

—Not I, unlefs the breath of heart-fck groans, 

Mitt like, infold me from the fearch of eyes. Shakefpcarc. 
Hearts-ease. n.f A plant. 


Mean time the queen, without reflection due, 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of ttate withdrew. Pipe's Ofj? 
Heart-wounding adj. Filling with grief. 

With afhriek heart-wounding loud file ery’d. 

While down her cheeks die guttling torrents ran, 

Faft falling on her hands. Rowe’s Jane Short, 

He'aRted. adj. It is only ufed in compofition: as } h ar j 
hearted. 

ToHe'arten. v.a. [from heart.] 

1. To encourage; to animate; toflirup. 

Pall ad i us blaming thofe that were flow, heartening them flat 
were forward, but cfpecially with his own example kae,n<r 
them, made an impreflion into the fquadron. Sidmj. 

My royal father, cheer thefe noble lords. 

And hearten thofe that fight in your defence: 

Unfheath your fword, good father; cry, St. George! Shak. 

This rare man, Tydidcs, would prepare ; 

That he might conquer, hearten'd him, and taught him 
tricks. Chapman's Hindi. 

Thus hearten d well, and flefh’d upon his prey. 

The youth may prove a man another day. Dryden, 

2. To meliorate with manure. 

The ground one year at reft; forget not then 
With richeft dung to hearten it again. May's Firg, Gesrr, 
Hearth, n.f The pavement of a room in which a fire it 
made; the ground under the chimney. 

Hoop’d out of Rome: now this extremity 
Hath brougiit me to this hearth. Shakcfpeare's Coriolam. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys {halt thou leap, 
Whereas thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwepr, 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shukefpeare. 

Good fuck befriend thee, fon ; for at thy birth 
The fairy ladies danc’d upon the hearth. Ali'.tm. 

The vanquifh’d fires withdraw from every place; 

Or, full with feeding, fink into a fleep : 

Each houfliold genius (hews again its face, 

And from the hearths the little lares creep. 

FIe'artily. adv. [from hearty.] 
t. Sincerely; aClivdy ; diligently; vigoroufly. 

Where his judgment led him to oppofe men on a publick 
account, lie would do it vigbroufly and heartily ; yet the op- 
pofition ended there. Attcrburys Sernm. 

2. From the heart; fully. 

I bear no malice for my death; 

But thofe that fought it, I could wifh moreChriftians; 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive them. Shake]. H. \ III. 

If to be fad is to be wife, 

I do moft heartily delf Ac 
Whatever Socrates has faid, 

OrTullywrit, or Wanley read. Prior. 

2. Eagerly; with defire. 

As for my eating heartily of the food, know that anxiety 
has hindered my eating ’till this moment. Addifon's Guardian. 


Dry den. 


hi 


Hearts-eafe is a fort of violet that blows all Summer, and He'artiness. n.f [from hearty.] 


often in Winter: it fows itfelf. Mortimer. 

Heart-sore, n.f Struck with forrow. 

Wherever he that godly knight may find. 

His only heart-fore and his only foe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Heart-string, n.f [firing and heart.] The tendons or 
nerves fuppofed to brace and ftiftain the heart. 

He was by Jove deprived 


1. Sincerity; freedom from hypocrify. 

This entertainment may a free face put on; derive a liberty 
from keartinefs , and well become the agent. Shakefpeare. 

2. Vigour; diligence; ftrength. 

The anger of an enemy reprefents our faults, or admo- 
nifties us of our duty, with more heartinefs than the kindnef* 
of a friend. Taylor's Rule of living 


How, out of tune on the firings l 
—Not fo; but yet fo falfe, that he grieves my very heart- 
firings. Shakefpeare's Two Gentlemen of Vvrona. 

That grates my heart-firings: what fhould difcontent him! 
Except he thinks I live too long. Denham's Sophy. 

If thou thinkeft thou (halt peri(h, I cannot blame thee to be 
fad ’till thy heart-firings crack. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
There’s the fatal wound. 

That tears my heart-firings ; but he Ihall be found. 

My arms fliall hold him. Granville. 

Heart-struck, adj. 

1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever In the mind. 

Who is with him ? 

— None but the fool who labours to out-jeft 

His heart-flruck injuries. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. Shocked with fear or difmay. 

He added not; for Adam, at the news 
Heart-flruck, with chilling gripe of forrow ftood. 

That all his fenfes bound! Milton's Paradifc Lofl, b. xi. 
Heart-swelling, adj. Rankling in the mind. 

Drawn into arms, and proof of mortal fight. 

Through proud ambition and heart-J'weliing hate. Spenfer. 


nc was oy jove aepriveu _ /: - J . j • 

Of life himfelf, and heart-firings of an eagle rived. Fa. Qu. He'artless. adj. [from heart.] Ve ithout courage, p 

’ : 6 . . 

I joyed oft to chafe the trembling pricket. 

Or hunt the heartlefs hare ’till (he were tame. _ Spenjer. 

Then hopelefs, R.artlcf ’gan the cunning thick 
Perfuade us die, to ttint all further ftrife. Fairy’ Queen, 
What, art thou drawn among thef cheartlejs hinds. 
Turn thee, Benvolio; look upon thy death. Skalejpeare. 
Thoufands befides ftood mute and heartlefs there, 


Men valiant all; nor was I us’d to fear. 


Cowley. 


The peafants were accuftomed to payments, 
heartlef as they grew poor. . 1 * 

Heartlefs they fought, and quitted foon their groun , 
While our’s with cafv victory were crown d. r ) 

He'artlessly. adv. [from heartlefs.] Without cou 0 » 
faintly % timidly* 

He'artlessness. n.f [from heartlefs.] Want of cou a 
fpirit; dejection of mind. 

He'arty. adj. [from heart.] 

i. Siqccre; undilfemblcd; warm; zealous. u; c h 

They did not bring that hearty inclination to peace, 
they hoped they would have done. Clartnd.n, 

But 
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But the kind liofts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open face ; 

In all they did, you might difeern with eafe 

A willing^mind, and a defire to pleafe. 

Everv man may pretend to any employment, provided he 


3' V ‘ = whole laughs are hearty , though his jefts are coarfe. 

And loves you beft of all things but his horfe. Pope. 

a. Strong; hard; durable. . , . . „ . 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being ftrong in all 
pofitions, maybe better trufted in crofs and tranfverfe work. 

1 Wotton s Architecture. 


Hearty-hale. adj. [heart and hale.] Good for the heart. 

Vein-healing verven, and head-purging dill, 

Sound favory, and bafil hearty-hale. Spenfer. 

Heat, n.f [pear, )}<cr, Saxon ; heete, Danfth.] 

1. The fenfation caui'ed by the approach or touch of fire. 

Heat is a very brifle agitation of the infcnfible parts of the 
objed, which produces in us that fenfation from whence we 
denominate the object hot; fo what in our fenfation is heat, 
in the object is nothing but motion. Locke. 

The word heat is ufed to fignify the fenfation we have when 
we arc near the fire, as well as the caufe of that fenfation, 
which is in the fire itfelf; and thence we conclude, that there 
is a fort of heat in the fire refembling our own fenfation : 
whereas in the fire there is noth ng but little particles of mat¬ 
ter, of fuch particular (hapes as are fitted to imprefs fuch 
motions on our flefh as excite the fenfe of heat. Watts. 

2 . The caufe of the fenfation of burning. 

The fword which is made fiery doth not only cut by reafon 
of the lharpnefs which fimply it hath, but alfo burn by means 
of that heat which it hath from fire. Hooker, b. v. 

After they came down into the valley, and found the in¬ 
tolerable heats which are there, and knew no means of lighter 
apparel, they were forced to begin the cuftom of going naked. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 


3. Hot weather. 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood; 

The glebe will anfwcr to the fylvan reign ; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden. 

The pope would not comply with the propofal, as fearing 
the heats might advance too far before they had finiflied their 
work, and produce a peftilence among the people. Addifon. 

4. State of any body under the action of the fire. 

The heats fmiths take of their iron are a blood-red heat, 
a white flame heat, and a fparkling or welding heat. Moxon. 

5. One violent aftion unintermitted. 

The continual agitations of the fpirits muft needs be a 
weakening of any conftitution, efpecially in age; and many 
caufes are required for refreftiment betwixt the heats. Dryden. 

6. The ftate of being once hot. 

I’ll ftrike my fortune with him at a heat. 

And give him not the Ieifure to forget. Dryden's Aurengz. 

7. A courfe at a race, hetween each of which courfes there is 
an intermiflion. 

Feign’d zeal, you faw, fet out the fpeedier pace; 

But the laft heat, plain dealing won the race. Dryden. 

8. Pimples in the face; flufti. 

It has raifed animofities in their hearts, and heats in their 
faces, and broke out in their ribbans. Addifon's Freeholder. 

9. Agitation of fudden or violent paflion ; vehemence of aiftion. 

They feeing what forces were in the city with them, ifliied 
againft the tyrant while they were in this heat, before practices 
might be ufad to difiever them. Sidney, b. ii. 

The friend hath loft his friend ; 

And the beft quarrels, in the heat, are curft 

By thofe that feel their (harpnefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

It might have pleafed in the heat and hurry of his rage, but 
muft have difpleafed in the cool fedate reflections of his mind. 


One playing at hazard, held in many hands together 
ur W 3 ^ u S e ^ ea P » but, in the heat of play, 

obferved a (harper, who fwept it into his hat. ^ 

10. Faction; conteft; party rage. 

Our ftate thinks riot fo: they are in a moft warlike p 
ration, and hope to come upon them in the heat of theii 
j’ Shakcfpeare’s Cork 

1 was forry to hear with what partiality and popula 
elections were carried. Xing Ci 

What can more gratify the Phrygian foe 
Than thofe diftemper’d heats ? Dryden's F 

11 • Ardour of thought or elocution. 

Plead it to her 

ith all the ftrength and heats of eloquence, 
fraternal love and ftiendihip can infpire. Addifon!s 

IoHeat. v.a. [from the noun.] J 

0 tna ' £c h Qt i to endue with the power of burning. 
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He commanded that they fhould heat the furnace one (even 
times more than it was wont to be heated. Dan. iii. 19. 

2. To caufe to ferment. ... 

Hops lying undried heats them, and changes their colour. 

* 1 Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. To make the conftitution feverifh. 

Thou art going to lord Timon’s feaft. 

_Ay, to fee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. Shake}. 

Whatever increafeth the denfity of the blood, even with¬ 
out increafing its celerity, heals, becaufe a denfer body is hotter 
than a rarer. Arbuthnot on Alimer.tr. 

4. To warm with vehemence of paflion or defire. 

A noble emulation heats your breaft. 

And your own fame now robs you of your reft. Dryden, 

c. To agitate the blood and fpirits with action. 

When he was well heated the younger champion could not 
ftand before him; and wc find the elder contended not for the 
gift, but for the honour. Dryden's Ain. Dedication. 

He'ater. n.f [from heat. ] An iron made hot, and put into 
a box-iron, to fmooth and plait linnen. 

HEATH, n.f. [erica, Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

It is a (hrub of low ftature: the leaves are fmall, and abide 
green all the year: the flower cortfifts of one leaf, is naked, 
and, for the moft part, fliaped like a pitcher: the ovary, which 
is produced in the bottom of the flower, becomes a roundi(h 
fruit, divided into four cells, in which are contained many 
fmall feeds. Miller. 

In Kent they cut up the heath in May, burn it, and fpread 
the alhes. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Oft with bolder wing they foari/ig dare 
The purple heath. Thomfoixs Spring, 

2. A place overgrown with heath. 

Say, from whence 

You owe this ft range intelligence ? or why 

Upon this Matted heath you flop our way 

With fuch prophcfieic greeting Sbttitfpeare's Macbeth. 

3. A place covered with (hrubs of whatever kind. 

Some woods of oranges, and heaths of rofemary, will fmell 
a great way into the lea. Bacon's Natural Hijhry. 

Heath-cock- n.f [heath and cock.] A large fowl that fre¬ 
quents heaths. 

Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheafant, heath-cock, 
and powte. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Heath-pout, n.f [heath and out ] A bird. 

Not heath-pout, or the rarer bird 
Which Phafis or Ionia yields. 

More pleafing morfels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields. D<yden• 

Heath-peas, n.f A fpecies of bitter Vetch, which fee. 

Heath-rose, n.f [ heath and rife] A plant. Ainfworth. 

HEATHEN, n.f [keyden, German.] The gentiles; the pa¬ 
gans ; the nations unacquainted with the covenant of grace. 

Deliver us from the heathen, that we may give thanks to thy 
holy name. 1 Cbrn. xvi. 35. 

If the opinions of others, whom we think well of, be a 
ground of aflent, men have reafon to be heathens in Japan, 
mahometans in Turkey, papifts in Spain, and proteftanrs in 
England. Locke. 

In a paper of morality, I confider how I may recommend 
the particular virtues I treat of, by the precepts or examples 
of the ancient heathens. Addijon's Spectator. 

He'athen. adj. Gentile; pagan. 

It was impoflible for a heathen author to relate thefe things, 
becaufe, if he had believed them, he would no longer have 
been a heathen. Addifon, 

He'aihenish. adj. [from heat Iren.] 

1. Belonging to the gentiles. 

When the apoftles of our Lord and Saviour were ordained 
to alter the laws of heathenijh religion, chofen they were, Sr. 
Paul excepted; the reft unfchooled altogether, arid unlettered 
men - Hoohr, b. iv. 

2. Wild ; favage; rapacious; cruel. 

The Moors did tread under their heathenijh feet Whatever 
little they found yet there (landing. Spenjer, 

That execrable Cromwel made a heathenijh dr rather inhu¬ 
man edidl againft the poor cpifcopal clergy, that they fhould 
neither preach, pray in publick, baptize, marry, burr, nor 
teach fchool. South's S i mons. 

He'athf.nishly. adv. [from heathenijh.] After the manner of 
heathens. 


It fignifies the acknowledging t of the true God, in oppe 
fition to heathen fm. Hammonds Pi a SI. Cased 

He'athy. adj. [from heath.] Full of heath. 

This fort of land they order the fame way with the head 

TOTiVV / Mortimer's husbandry 

io HEAVE, v.a. pret. heaved, anciently hove ; part, heav.u 
or haven. 

1. To lift; to raife from the ground. 

So ft retch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 

Cham d on the burning lake; nor ever hence 
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Had ris’n, or heav'd his head, but that the will 

And high permiffion of all-ruling heaven 

Left him at large. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. i. 

2. To carry. 

Now we bear the king 

Tow’rd Calais: grant him there; and there being feen, 

Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 

Athwart the fea. Shakefpcare's Henry V. 

3. To raife; to lift. 

So daunted, when the giant faw the knight. 

His heavy hand he heaved up on high. 

And him to duft thought to have batter’d quite. Fa. Queen. 

Unhappy that I am, 1 cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I love your majefty 
According to my bond, no more nor lefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
He dy’d in fight; 

Fought next my perion, as in confort fought. 

Save when he heav'd his (hield in my defence. 

And on his naked fide receiv’d my wound. Dryd'. Den Seb. 

4. To caufc to fwell. 

The groans of ghofts, that cleave the earth with pain, 
And heave it up : they pant and flick half way. Dryden. 
The glittering finny fwarms. 

That / cave our friths and croud upon our fhores. Tbomfon. 

5. To force up from the breaft. 

Made fhe no verbal queft ? 

—Yes, once or twice {he heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shah. King Lear. 

The wretched animal heav'd forth fuch groans, 

That their discharge did ilretch his leathern coat 
Alinofl to burfling. Shakefp. As you like it. 

6. To exalt; to elevate. 

Poor (hadow, painted queen; 

One heav'd on high, to be hurl’d down below. Shak. R. III. 

7. To puff; to elate. 

The Scots, heaved up into high hope of victory, took the 
Englifh for foolifh birds fallen into their net, forfook their hill, 
and marched into the plain. Hafward. 

To Heavc. v. n. 

1. To pant; to breathe with pain. 

’Tis fuch as you. 

That creep like fhadows by him, and do figh 

At each his necdlefs heavings ; fuch as you 

Nourifh the caufe of his awaking. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

He heaves for breath, which, from his lungs fupply’d. 

And fetch’d from far, diftends his lab’ring fide. Dryden. 
j. To labour. 

The church of England had ftruggled and heaved at a re¬ 
formation ever fincc Wickliff’s days. Atterbury. 

3. To rife w th pain ; to fwell and fall. 

Thou haft made my curdled blood run back. 

My heart heave up, my hair to rife in brifllcs. Dryden. 

The wand’ring breath was on the wing to part; 

Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav'd the heart. Dryden. 
No object affefts my imagination fo much as the fea or 
ocean: I cannot fee the heaving of this prodigious bulk of 
waters, even in a calm, without a very pleafing aftonifh- 

Addifon's Speflator. 

Frequent for breath his panting bofom heaves. Prior. 
The heaving tide 

In widen’d circles beats on either fide. Gay's Trivia. 

4. To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 

Heave, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Lift; exertion or effort upwards. 

None could guefs whether the next heave of the earthquake 
would fettle them on the firft foundation, or fwallow them. 

Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

2. Rifing of the breaft. 

There’s matter in thefe fighs; thefe profound heaves 
You mull tranflate; ’tis fit we underftand them. Shakefp. 

3. Effort to vomit. 

4. Struggle to rife. 

But after many Arams and heaves , 

He got up to his faddle eaves. Hud bras, p. i. ear.t. 1. 

Heave Offering, n.f An offering among the Jews. 

Yc {ball offer a cake of the firft of your dough for an heave 
offering as ye do the heave offering of the threfhing floor. Num. 
HE’AVEN. n.f. [Jjeopon, which feems to be derived from 
Jjeopb, the places over head, Saxon.] 

I. The regions above; theexpanfeof the fky. 

A flation like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on os heaven killing hill. Shakef. Hamlet. 

Thy race in time to come 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome ; 

Rome, whofe afeending tow’ts fhall hcav'n invade. 
Involving earth and ocean in her ftiadc. Drydcn's Ain. 
The words are taken more properly for the air and ether 
than for the heavens , as the belt Hebrecians underftand them. 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the IVsrld*■ 
This aft, with {houts heav'n high, the friendly band 
Applaud. Dryden's Fables. 
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1. The habitation of God, good angels, and pure fouls denari 
It is a knell l ^ rted * 

That fummons thee to heaven , or to hell. Shakef. 

Thefe, the late J rth ' 

Hcav'n banifh’d hoft, left defert utmoft hell. u-i 
All yet left of that revolted rout, ' ,5 "’ 

Heav'n fall’n, inflation flood, or juft array, 

Sublime with expectation. Milton's Paradife Left u 

3. The fupreme power; the fovereign of heaven. J ' ' *' 

Now heav'n help him! Shakefpeare's King L (sr 
Tire will 5 • 

And high permiffion of all-ruling heav'n 
Left him at large. 

The prophets were taught to know the will of God “ini 
thereby inllruft the people, and enabled to prcphcfy.’as " 
teftimony of their being fent by heaven. y . a 

4. The pagan gods; the ccleftials. 

Our brows 

No more obey the heavens than our courtiers. Sbak Am’1 
Take phyfick, pomp; 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 

1 hat thou may’ll {hake the fuperflux to them, * 

And fhow the heavens more juft. Shakef. King Lear 

They can judge as fitly of his worth, - * 

As I can of thofe myfteries which heaven 

Will not have earth to know. Shakefpeare's Coridams. 

Heav'us! what a fprmg was in his arm, to throw! 

How high he held his fhieid, and rofe at cv’ry blow. Lni. 
S* Elevation ; fublimity. ; 

O, for a mufe of fire, that would afeend 
The brighteft heav'n of invention. Shakefp. lienryV. p ri l, 
6. It is often ufed in compofition. 

Heaven-begot. Begot by a celeftial power. 

If I am heav'n-legot , aflert your fun 
By fome fure fign. Dryden. 

Heaven-born. Dcfcended from the eeleflial regions; native 
of heaven. 

If a fever fires his fulpliurous blood, 

In ev’ry fit he feels the hand of God, 

And heav'n-Lorn flame. Dryden s ’Juvenal, Sot, 13. 

Oh heuv'n-b-m lifters ! fource of art! 

Who charm the fenfe, or mend the heart; 

Who lead fair virtue's train along. 

Moral truth, and myflick fong! Ppt. 

Heaven-bred Produced or cultivated in heaven. 

Much is the force of heav'n-bred poefy. Sbahjiar, 
Heaven-built. Built by the agency of gods. 

My foul inlpire. 

As when we wrapt Troy’s heav'n-luilt walls in fire. Pipe. 

His arms had wrought the deflat'd fall 
Of facred Troy, and raz’J her lean/.-built wall. Pipe. 
Heaven-directed. 

1. Raifed towards the fky. 

Who taught that bav'n-dirtfled fpire to rife ? 

2. Taught by the powers of heaven. 

O facred weapon ! left for truth’s defence; 

To all but heaven-d'nefled hands deny’d ; 

The mufe may give it, but the gods muft guide. 
He'avenly. adj. [from heaven.] 

1. Rcfembling heaven; fupremely excellent. 

As the love of heaven makes one heavenly , the love of vir¬ 
tue virtuous, fo doth the love of the world make one become 
worldly. Sidney. 

Not Maro’s mufe, who fung the mighty man; 

Nor Pindar’s heav'nly lyre, r.ox Horace when a fwan. Dryd. 

2. Celeftial; inhabiting heaven. 

Adoring firft the genius of the place, 

Then earth, the mother of the heav’i.ly race. 
He'avenly. adv. 

1. In a manner rcfembling that of heaven. 

In thefe deep folitudes and awful cells. 

Where heav'nly penfive contemplation dwells, 

And ever-muling melancholy reigns. 

What means this tumult in a veltal’s veins? 

2. By the agency or influence of heaven. 

Truth and peace and love fhall ever fbine 
About the fupreme throne 
Of him, t’whofe happy-making fight alone. 

Our heav'nly guided foul fhall climb. 

He'avenward. adv. [heaven and peapb, Saxon.] Toward* 
heaven. 

I proftratc lay. 

By various doubts impell’d, or to obey. 

Or to objeft; at length, my mournful look 
Heav nvjtird creft, determin’d, thuslfpoke. 

He'avily. adv. [from heavy ] 

1. With great ponderoufnefs. 

2. Grievoufly; aflliftively. . 

Eafe muft be imprafticable to the envious: they lie uij 
a double misfortune; common calamities and common 0 <• 
ingsfall heavi’y upon them. Colder “ff’^P 


Pope, 


Pop, 


Bryl An. 


Fop, 


Milton. 


Piisr. 
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„ Sorrowfully; with an air of <fcj e ^ ton - 
3 - Sorro J ca y me hither to tranfporc the tydings, 

Which “have heavily born SaefpearesMacleth, 

Why looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 

__0 I have paft a miferable night. Shakefpeare s R. I J. 
^ * __ » _ hlS 


I 


ThTs O’Neir took very Wy, becaufe his condition in 
the army was lefs pleafunt to him. 

" JESUS# being heavy ; weight 

‘‘ The fubjeft is concerning the heavinefs of leveral bodies, or 

«* ^fhUvmcveT' 01 “ ny 

power which may move it. ... 

, Deicftion of mind ; depreflion of fpirit. 

VVe are, at the hearing of fome, more inclined unto forrow 
and heavinefs i of fome more nullified, ^ftened in mmd. 

Heavinefs in the heart of man maketh itftoop; but a good 
word maketh it glad. Prov.x 11.25. 

Ye greatly rejoice; though now for a feafon ye are in 
heavinefs, through manifold temptations. 1 Pet. 1. 6 . 

A gain ft ill chances men are ever merry » 

But heavinefs foreruns the good event. Shak. Henry IV. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An heavinefs that’s gone. Shakefpeare's T.mpejt. 

3. Inaptitude to motion or thought; fluggifhnefs; torpidnefs; 
dulnefsof fpirit; languidnefs; languor. 

Our ftrength is all gone into heavinefs. 

That makes the weight. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

What means this heavinefs that hangs upon me ? 

This lethargy that creeps through all my fenfes ? Add. Cato. 

He would not violate that fweet receis, 

And found befidcs a welcome heavinefs , 

Which feiz’d his eyes. Dryden. 

A fenfation of droufinefs, oppreflion, heavinefs, and laffi- 
tude, arefignsof a too plentiful meal. Arbuthn. on Aliment. 

4. Oppreflion ; crufh ; affliflion. 

5. Deepnefs or richncfs of foil. 

As Alexandria exported many commodities, fo it received 
fome from other European ports, which, by rcafon of the fat- 
nefs and heavinefs of the ground, Egypt did not produce; fuch 
as metals, wood, and pitch. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

HEAVY, adj. [J)ea P5 , Saxon.] 

1. Weighty; ponderous; tending ftrongiy to the center; con¬ 
trary to light. 

Merfennus tells us, that a little child, with an engine of an 
hundred double pulleys, might move this earth, though it were 
much heavier than it is. Wilkins. 

2 . Sorrowful; dejected; dcprcftgd. 

Let me not be light; 

For a light wife doth make a btavy hufband. Shakefpeare. 

3. Grievous; oppreflive ; affliftive. 

Menelaus bore an heavy hand over the citizens, having a 
malicious mind. 2 Mac. v. 23. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 

Which (hall poffefs them with the heaviejl found 
That ever yet they heard. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

If the caufe be not good, the king himfelf hath a heavy 
reckoning to make. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Are you fo gofpell’d 

To pray for this good man, and for his ifluc ? 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave. 

And beggar’d yours for ever. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Chartres, at the levee. 

Tells with a fneer the tydings heavy. Swift. 

4. Wanting alacrity; wanting brifknefs of appearance. 

My heavy eyes, you fay, confefs 
A heart to love and grief inclin’d. Prior. 

5. Wanting fpirit or rapidity of fentiment; unanimated. 

A work was to be done, a heavy writer to be encouraged, 
and accordingly many thoufand copies were befpoke. Swift. 

6 . Wanting aftivitv; indolent; lazy. 

Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join’d ; 

But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind. Drydcn's Fables. 

7. Droufy; dull; torpid. 

Peter and they that were with him were heavy with 

fluggifh. £ ‘ iX - 33 ' 

But let thy fpiders, that fuck up thy venom, 

And heavy gaited toads lie in their way. Shakefp. Rich. II 
9. Stupid; foolifh. 

This heavy headed revel, Eaft and Weft 
Makes uv traduc’d, and tax’d of other nations. Shakefp. 
I would hot be accounted fo bafe minded, or heavy headed, 
ftiat I will confefs that any of them is for valour, power, or 
fortune better than myfelf. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 
ic. JJurdenfomc; troublefome; tedious. 

1 put into thy hands what has been thediveifion of fome of 

an ? htaVy h ° UrS - Lockis E P'J ,le tl > the ^ader. 

vvnen alone, your time will not lie heavy upon your hands 
tor want of fome trifling amufement. Swift 

11. Loaded; incumbered; burthened. J ’ 

Hearing that there were forces coming againft him, and r.ot 
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willing that they fliould find his men heavy and laden with 
booty, he returned unto Scotland. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Not eafily digefted; not light to the ftomach. 

Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, are moft heavy to 
the ftomach, which makes baked meat hard of digeftion. Arb. 
13. Rich in foil; fertile, aslands. 

1 a. Deep ; cumbcrfome, as heavy roads. . 

He'avy ^ adv. As an adverb it is only ufed in compofition; 

Your carriages were heavy laden ; they are a burden to the 

weary bead. , , A xIvl ’ 1 : 

Come unto me all yc that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you reft. x n A Mat n. 28. 

HE'BDOMAD. n.f [hebdomas, Latin.] A week; a fpace of 

Completing by the medical month, the firft hebdomad or fep- 
tenary confifts of fix days, feventeen hours and a had. Brown. 
Hebdo'madal. I adj. [ from hebdomas, Latin.] Weekly; 
Hebdo'madary. J confiding of feven days. 

As for h.Ldomadal periods, or weeks, in regard of their 
fabbaths, thev were obferved by the Hebrews. 

To HEBETATE, v. a. [hebeto, 'Latin ; hebeter , French ] To 
dull; to blunt; to ftupify. 

The eye, efpecially if hebetated, might caufe the fame per¬ 
ception. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Beef may confer a robuftnefs on the limbs of my fon, but 
will hebetate and clog his intellectuals. Arb. andPopds M.Scrib. 
Hebeta'tion. n.f [from hebetate.] 

• 1. The aft of dulling. 

2. The ftate of being dulled. 

He'betude. n.f. [hebetude, Latin.] Dulnefs; obtufenefs; 
bluntnefs. 

The peftilent feminaries, according to their grofinefs or 
fubtilty, aftivity or hebetude, caufe more or lels truculent 
plagues. Harvey on the Plague. 

He'braism. n.f [htbraifme, French; hebruifmus, Latin.] A 
Hebrew idiom. 

Milton has infufed a great many Latinifms, as well asGrre- 
cifims, and fometimes Hebraifms, into his poem. S/eflator. 
He'braist. n.f. [bebraus, Latin.] A man (killed in Hebrew. 
He'brician. n. f. [from Hebrew.] One (kilful in Hebrew. 
The words are more properly taken for the air or ether than 
the heavens, as the bed Hebrecians underftand them. Raleigh. 

The nature of the Hebrew verfe, as the meaneft Hebrician 
knoweth, confifts of uneven feet. Peacbam. 

He'catomb. n.f. [hccatomle, French; ix»rbp.(ir,.] A facri- 
fice of an hundred cattle. 

In rich mens homes 

I bid kill fome beads, but no hecatombs ; 

None ftarve, none furfeit fo. Donne. 

One of thefe three is a whole hecatomb , 

And therefore only one of them (hall die. Dryden. 

Her triumphant fons in war fucceed. 

And flaughter’d hecatombs around ’em bleed. Addifon. 

He'ctick!” } ad i‘ i ht£i ‘“l ue > French, from tgi;,] 

I. Habitual; conftitutional. 

This word is joined only to that kind of fever which 
is flow and continual, and ending in a confumption, is the 
contrary to thofe fevers which arife from a plethora, or 
too great fulnefs from obftruftion, becaufc it is attended 
with too lax a ftate of the excretory paffages, and gene¬ 
rally thofe of the (kin; whereby fo much runs off as 
leaves not refiftance enough in the contraftile veffels to keep 
them fufficiently diftended, fo that they vibrate oftener, agitate 

Quincy. 


the fluids the more, and keep them thin and hot. 

A he flick fever hath got hold 
Of the whole fubftance, not to be controul’d. Donne. 

2. Troubled with a morbid heat. 

No heflick ftudent fears the gentle maid. Taylor. 

He'ctick. n.f. An heftick fever. 

Like the heflick in my blood he rages. 

And thou muft cure me. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

He'ctor. n.f. [from the name of Heflor, the great Homeric 
warriour.J 

I. A bully; a bluftcring, turbulent, pervicacious, noify fellow. 
Thofe ufurping heflors , who pretend to honour without re¬ 
ligion, think the charge of a lye a blot not to be wafted out 
but by blood. South's Sermons. 

We 11 take one cooling cup of neftar, 

And drink to this celeftial heflor. Prior 

To He'ctor. v. a. [from the noun.] To threaten; to treat 
with infolent authoritative terms. 

They reckon they muft part with honour together with 
their opinion, if they fuffer themfclves to be he tiered out of 
. , - . . , Government of the Tongue. 

I he weak low fpirit, fortune makes her flave; 

But (he’s a drudge, when heflor’d by the brave. Dryden. 
An honed man, when he came home at night, found another 
fellow domineering in his family, heflering his fervants, and 
calling for flipper. Arbuthnots Hijl. of John Bull. 
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To IIf/ctor. v. n. To play the bully; to blufter. 

They have attacked me, fome with piteous moans and out- 
cries, others grinning and only (hewing their teeth, others 
ranting and hectoring, others (holding and reviling. Stillingfect. 

One would think, the hectoring, the (forming, the Cullen, 
and all the different fpecies of the angry, (hould be cured. Spefi. 
Don Carlos made her chief director. 

That (he might o’er the fervants hector. Swift. 

Hedera'ceous. adj. [hcdcraceus, Lat.] Producing ivy. Dili. 
HEDGE, n. f [ {je^e, Saxon.] A fence made round grounds 
with prickly bufhes. 

It is a good wood for fire, if kept dry ; and is very ufeful 
for (takes in hedges. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

The gardens unfold variety of colours to the eye every 
morning, and the hedges breath is beyond all perfume. Pope. 
Through the verdant maze 

Of fweet-briar hedges I purfue my walk. Thomfon. 

Hedge, prefixed to any word, notes fomething mean, vile, of 
the lowed clafst perhaps from a hedge , or hedge-born man, a 
man without any known place of birth. 

'('here are five in the firft (hew: the pedant, the braggart, 
the bedge-prief, the fool, and the boy. Shakejpeare. 

The clergy do much better than a little hedge, contemptible, 
illiterate vicar can be prefumed to do. Swift. 

A perfon, who, by his ftile and literature, feems to have 
been the corre&or of a bedge-prefs in Little Britain, proceeded 
gradually to an author. Swift. 

To Hedge, tr. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe with a hedge, or fence of wood dry or growing. 

Hedge thy pofleflion about with thorns. Eccluf. xxviii. 24. 
Thofe alleys mud be hedged at both ends, to keep out the 
wind. ' Bacon, EJfay 47. 

2. To obftriuft. 

I will hedge up thy way with thorns. Hof. ii. 6. 

3. To incircle for defence. 

England, hedg'd in with the main. 

That waler-walled bulwark, dill fccure 

And confident from foreign purpofes. Skakef. King John. 

There’s fuch divinity doth hedge a king. 

That reafon can but peep to what it would. Shakef. Hamlet. 

4. To (hut up within an inclofure. 

It mud not be paid and exported in ready money; fo fays 
our law; but that is a law to hedge in the cuckow, and ferves 
for no purpofe: for if we export not goods, for which our 
merchants have money due to them, how can it be paid by bills 
of exchange ? Locke. 

5. To force into a place already full. This feems to be midaken 
for edge. To edge in, is to put in by the way that requires lead 
room; but hedge may fignify to thrutt in with difficulty, as into 
a hedge. 

Bay not me, 

I’ll not endure it: you forget yourfelf 

To hedge me in: I am a foldier. Shakef. Julius Cafar. 

When 1 was hady, thou delay’dd me longer: 

I pr’ythee, let me hedge one moment more 
Into thy promife ; for thy life preferv’d. Dryden. 

When you are fent 6n an errand, be fure to hedge in fome 
bufinefs of your own. Swift’s Directions to the Footman. 

To Hedge, v.n. Tofhift; to hide the head. 

Imyfelf fometimes, hiding mine honour in myneceffity, am 
fain to (huffie, to hedge, and to lurch; and yet you rogue will 
enfeonce your rags, your catamountain looks, your red-lettice 
phrafes. Shakejpeare. 

Hedge-born. adj. [hedge and born.] Of no known birth; 
meanly born. 

He then, that is not furni(h’d in this fort. 

Doth but ufurp the facred name of knight. 

And (hould, if I were worthy to be judge, 

Be quite degraded, like a hedge-born fwain. 

That doth prefume to boad of gentle blood. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Hedge-fumitory, n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

Hedge-hog. 1 n.f. [ hedge and hog.] 
t. An animal fet with prickles, like thorns in an hedge. 

Like hedge-hogs, which 

Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall. Shakefpeare’s Tembtfl. 

Few have belief to fwallow, or hope enough to experience, 
the collyrium of Albcrtus; that is, to make one fee in the 
oark: yet thus much, according unto his receipt, will the 
right eye of an hedge-hog, boiled in oil, and preferved in a 
brazen vcffel, effeft. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

The hedge-hog hath his backfide and flanks thick fet with 
ftrong and (harp prickles; and befidcs, by the help of a muf- 
cle, can contract himfclf into a globular figure, and fo with¬ 
draw his whole under part, head, belly and legs, within his 


thicket of prickles. 

A term of reproach. 

Did’ft thou not kill this king ? 
-1 grant ye. 

-Do’ftgrant me, hedge-hog? 

A plant. 

The globe-fifli. 

2 


Ray on the Creation. 


Shakef. Richard III. 
Ainfworth. 
Ainiwortb. 
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Hedge-hyssop, n.f. [hedge aud hyffop.] A fpecies of 
low-wort. . 

Hedgc-hyffop is a purging medicine, and a very rough one- 
externally it is faid to be a vulnerary. Hill’s Mat AU- ’ 
Hedge-mustard, n.f. A plant. Ca ' 

The flower has four leaves, expanded in a crucial form • 
the pointal becomes along, (lender, bivalve pod, divided bva 
partition into two cells, which contain many round feeds 
’ The fpecies are five. Miller. 

Hedge-nettle, n.f A plant. Aifiuvth 

Hedge-note. n.J. [hedge and note^ A word of contemnt 
for low writing. ^ 

When they began to be fomewhat better bred, they left 
thefe hedge-notes for another fort of poem, which was alfo fog 
of pleafant raillery. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

Hedge-pig. n.f. [hedge and pig.] A young hedge-hog. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 

Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin’d. Shake/. Macbeth 
Hedge-row. n.f. [hedge and row.] The feries of trees or 
bufhes planted for inclofures. 

Sometime walking not unfeen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Milton. 

The fields in the northern fide are divided by hedge-rows of 
myrtle. Berkley to Pope. 

He'dg e-sparrow. n.f. [hedge and fparrow.] A fparrow that 
lives in bufhes. 

The hedge-fparrow fed the cuckoo fo long. 

That it had its head bit off by its young. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
He'dginc-bill. n. f. [hedge and bill.] A cuttinghook ufed in 
making hedges. 

Comes matter Dametas with a hedging-bill in his hand, 
chaffing and fwearing. Sidney. 

He'dger. n.f [from hedge.] One who makes hedges. 

The labour’d ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came. 

And the fwink’d hedger at his fupper fat. Milton. 

He would be laughed at, that (hould go about to make a 
fine dancer out of a country hedger at pad fifty. Locke. 

To HEED. v. a. [ Jjeban, Saxon.] To mind; to regard; to 
take notice of; to attend. 

With pleafure Argus the mufician heeds ; 

But wonders much at thofe new vocal reeds. Dryden. 
He will no more have clear ideas of all the operations of 
his mind, than he will have all the particular ideas of any 
landfcape or clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and with 
attention heed all the parts of it. Lode. 

Heed. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. Care; attention. 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning. 

The melting voice through mazes running. Milton. 

Take heed that, in their tender years, ideas, that have no 
natural cohefion, come not to be united in their heads. Lode. 
Thou mutt take heed, my Portius; 

The world has all its eyes on Cato’s fon. Addifon's Cato. 

2. Caution; fearful attention ; fufpicious watch. 

Either wife bearing or ignorant carriage is caught as men 
catch difeafes, one of another; therefore, let men take betdoi 
their company. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. />. ii. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds affright. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of fVmdfcr. 

3. Care to avoid. 

We (hould take heed of the negledt or contempt of his 
worlhip. Tillotfon'i Sermons. 

4. Notice; obfervation. 

Speech mutt come by hearing and learning; and birds give 
more heed, and mark words more than beads. Bacon. 

5. Scrioufnefs; ftaidnefs. 

He did unfeal them; and the firft he view’d, 

He did it with a ferious mind ; a heed _ 

Was in his countenance. Shakefp. Henry sU • 

6. Regard; refpedlful notice. . 

It is a way of calling a man a fool, when no heed is 
given to what he fays. L Ejlrange. 

He'edful. adj. [from heed.] 

1. Watchful; cautious; fufpicious. 

Give him heedful note; 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join, . 

In cenfure of his feeming. Shakefpeare s Hasn. 

2. Attentive; careful; obferving. 

I am commanded 

To tell the paffion of my fovereign’s heart; 

Where fame, late ent’ring at his heedful ears, , « yL 
Hath plac’d thy beauty’s image and tliy virtue. Shak. LI- 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 

Whilft I had been like heedful of the other. Sba 'LJf 
Thou, heedful of advice, fccure proceed; _ 

My praife the precept is, be thine the deed. Popes'- 1 0. 
He'edfully. adv. [from heedful.] Attentively; care ;» 
cautioufly. . ... 

Let the learner maintain an honourable opinion or 
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fafior, and W/«4 lifen to hi. in(lraa««», asoMmffing 

HrtnV™**- n.f. [from Caution; vigilance; at- 

He'edilv. otto- Cautioufly; vigilantly. 
it L .'.. ni ness* n fo Caution ; vigilance* 

H 4 oS U [from heed.] Negligent; mattennve; care- 
lefs- thoughts; regardlcfs; unobfervmg. 

* The heedUfs lover docs not know 

Whofe eyes they are that wound him fo. trailer. 

Heedlefs of verfe, and hopelefs of the crown, 

Scarce half a wit, and more than half a clown. Dryden. 
Some ideas, which have more than once offered themfelves 
to the fenfes, have yet been little taken notice of; the mind 
being either heedlefs, as in children, or otherwife employed,*; 

Heedlessly, adv. [from heedlefs.] Carelcfsly; negligently; 

10 Whilft ye difeharge the duty of matrimony, ye heedlefsly 
Aide into fin. At buthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrtblerus. 

He'edlessness. n.f [from heedlefs.] Careleflhefs; thought- 

leffncfs; negligence; inattention. 

In the little harms they fuffer from knocks and falls, they 
(hould not be pitied, but bid do fo again ; which is a better 
way to cure their heedlejfiefs. Locke. 

HEEL. n.f. [Jiele, Saxon.J 

1. The part of the foot that protuberates behind. 

He calls to mind his ftrength, and then his fpeed. 

His winged heels , and then his armed head; 

With thefe t’ avoid, with that his fate to meet; 

But fear prevails, and bids him truft his feet. Denhatn. 
If the luxated bone be diftorted backward, it lieth over the 
heel bone. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2. The whole foot of animals. 

Pegafus appeared hanging off the fide of a rock, with a 
fountain running from his heel. Addifon's Guardian. 

3. The feet, as employed in flight. 

Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than for men to 
leave their matters to bears and tygers, and (hew them a fair 
pair of heels for’t. L'E/irange's Fables. 

4. T1 be at the Heels. To purfue dofely ; to follow hard. 

Sir, when comes your book forth ? 

—Upon the heels of my prefentment. Shake/p. Timon. 

But is there no fequel at the heels of this 
Mother’s admiration ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell (hould rife 
With blacked infurredtion, to confound 
Heav’n’s pureft light. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 

5. To purfue as an enemy. 

The Spaniards fled on towards the North to feek their for¬ 
tunes, being ftill chafed by the Englifli navy at their heels, un¬ 
til they were fain to give them over for want of powder. Bacon. 
Want! hungry want! that hungry meagre fiend. 

Is at my heels, and chaccs me in view. Otway. 

6. To follow clofe as a dependent. 

Through proud London he came fighing on. 

After th’ admired heels of Bolingbroke. Shakef Henry IV; 

7. To lav by the H k e ls. To fetter; to (hackle; to put in gyves. 

If the king blame me for’t. I’ll lay ye all 
By th' heels, and fuddenly; and on your heads 
Clap round fines for negledi. Shake j. Henry VIII. 

One half of man, his mind. 

Is, fui juris, unconfin’d, 

And cannot be laid by the heels. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

I began to finoke that they were a parcel of mummers; and 
wondered that none of the Middlefex jufticcs took care to lay 
fome of them by the heels. Addifon's Freeholder. 

8. Any thing (haped like a heel. 

At the other fide is a kind of heel or knob, to break dots 
with. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

9. The back part of a ftocken : whence the phrafe to be out at 
heels, to be worn out. 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard ; 

Some time I (hall deep out, the reft I’ll whittle: 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. Shak. K. Lear. 
To Heel. v.n. [from the noun.] 

• •To dance. 

I cannot fing. 

Nor heel the high lavolt, nor lwcetcn talk. Shakefpeare. 
7 - To lean on one iide: as, the (hip heels. 

Hee'ler. n.f. [from heel .] A cock that ftrikes well with his 
heels. 

He' el-piece, n.f. [heel and piece.] A piece fixed on the hinder 
part of the (hoe, to fupply what is worn away. 

To He'el-piece. v. a. [heel and piece.] To put a piece of 
leather on a (hoe-heel. 

Some blamed Mrs. Bull for new heel-piecing her fhoes. Arb 
“EFt. n.f [from heave.] 

1. Heaving; effort. 

May be in the cup 

A fpider fteep’d, and one may drink; depart. 
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And yet partake no venom; for his knowledge 
Is not infeacd : but if one prefent 
Th’ abhorr’d ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his fides 
With violent hefts. Sbakejp. Winter s Tale. 

2. ("For haft.] Handle. 

His oily fide devours both blade and heft. . 

He'gira. n.f. [ Arabick. ] A term in chronology, figni- 
fying the epocha, or account of time, ufed by the Ara¬ 
bians and Turks, who begin their computation from the day 
that Mahomet was forced to make his efcape from the city of 
Mecca, which happened on Friday July 16, A. D. 622, un¬ 
der the reign of the emperor Heraclcus. Plums. 

He'ifer. n.f. [J)ea])j:bpc, Saxon.] A young cow. 

Who finds the heifer dead and bjeedmg fre(h, 

And fees (aft by a butcher with an ax, 

But will fufpect ’twas he that made the (laughter ? Shakefp. 
A heifer will put up her nofe, and fnuff in the air, again ft 
ra i n _ Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

For her the flocks refufe their verdant food, 

Nor thirfty heifers feek the gliding flood. Pope's IVinttr. 
Heigh-ho. int.rj. 

1. An expreffion of flight languour and uneafinefs. 

Heigh-ho ! an’t be not four by the day, I’ll be hang’d. Shak. 

2. It is ufed by Dryden, contrarily to cuftom, as a voice of 
exultation. 

We’ll tofs off our ale ’till we cannot (land, 

And heigh-ho for the honour of old England. Dryden. 

Height, n f. [from high.] 

1. Elevation above the ground ; any place affigned. 

Into what pit thou fee’ft. 

From what height fall’n. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

2. Altitude; fpace meafured upwards. 

Abroad I’ll ftudy thee, 

As he removes far off, that great heights takes. Donne. 
There is in Ticinium, in Italy, a church that is in length 
one hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in height near fitcy. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

An amphitheatre appear’d. 

Rais’d in degrees, to fixty paces/rear’d; 

That when a man was plac’d in one degree. 

Height was allow’d for him above to fee. Dryden. 

An amphitheatre’s amazing height 
Here fills the eye with terror and delight. Addifon. 

3. Degree of latitude. 

Guinea lieth to the North fca, in the fame height as Peru 
to the South. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

4. Summit; afeent; towering eminence. 

From Alpine heights the father firft defeends ; 

His daughter’s hulband in the plain attends. Dryden's PEn* 

Every man of learning need not enter into their difficulties, 
nor climb the heights to which fome others have arrived. Watts. 

5. Elevation of rank; ftationof di mity. 

By him that rais’d me to this careful height , 

From that contented hap which I enjoy’d, 

I never did incenfe his majefty 

Againft Clarence. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Ten kings had from the Norman conqu’ror reign’d. 
When England to her greateft height attain’d, 

Of pow’r, dominion, glory, wealth and (late. Daniel. 

6. The utmoft degree; full completion. 

Putrefa<£lion doth not rife to its height at once. Bacon. 

Did not (he 

Of Timna firft betray me, and reveal 
The fecret, wrefted f rom me in the height 
Of nuptial love profefs’d ? Milton's Agonijles. 

Hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happinefs ! Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

7. Utmoft exertion. 

Come on, - fir; I (hall now put you to the height of your 
breeding. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

8. State of excellence ; advance towards perfe&ion. 

Social duties are carried to greater heights, and enforced 
with ftronger motives, by the principles of our religion. Addif 
To Heighten, v. a. [from height.] 

1. To raife higher. 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 

3. To aggravate. 

Foreign dates gave us their affiftance in reducing our coun¬ 
try to a date of peace; and which of them ufed their endea¬ 
vours to heighten our confufions, and plunge us into all the 
evUs of a civil war ? Addifon's Freeholder. 

4. I o improve by decorations. 

As in a room, contrived for ftate, the height of the roof 
(hould bear a proportion to the area; fo in the heightenings of 
poetry, the ftrength and vehemence of figures (hould be fuited 

r l ■ r- Drjib,fs Nation. 

HEINOUS, adj. [hatneux, French, from lain, hate; or from 
tel eutomck boon, (hame.] Atrocious ; wicked in a high 

To abrogate ox innovate the gofpel of Chrift, if men or 

angels 
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angels fliould attempt, it were moft heinous and accurfea fa- 
crilegc. _ Booker, l . iii. / io. 

1 his is the man fliould do the bloody deed: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. Shakefpeare's King John. 

As it is a moft heinous, fo it is a moft dangerous impiety to 
defpife him that can deftroy us. Tillotjons Sermons. 

He'inousl v. adv. [from heinous.] Atrocioufly; wickedly. 

Hf/inousness. n.J. [from heinous.'] Atrocioufnefs; wicked- 
nefs. 

He who can treat offences provoking to God as jefts and 
trifles, muft have very little fenfe of the heinoufnefs of them. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

HEIR. n.f. [ heire , old Fr. haves, Latin ] One that is inhe¬ 
ritor of any thing after the prefent pofleflor. 

An heir lignifies the eldeft, who is, by the laws of England, 
to have all his father’s land. Locke. 

What lady is that ? 

— The heir of Alanfon, Rofaline her name. Shakefpeare. 

That I’ll give my voice on Richard’s fide, 

To bar my mafter’s heirs in true defeent, 

God knows, I will not do it. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Being heirs together of the grace of life. i Pet. iii. 7. 
The young extravagant heir had got a new fteward, and 
was refolved to look into his eftate before things grew 
defperate. Swift. 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory loft. 

And I his heir in mifery alone. Pope's Odyjfey. 

The heirs to titles and large eftates have a weakneis in 
their eyes, and a tendernefs in their conftitutions. Swift. 

To Heir. v.a. [from the noun.J To inherit. 

His fons in blooming youth were fnatch’d by fate; 

One only daughter heir'd the royal ftate. Dryden's JF.n. 

He'xress. n.f. [from heir. J An inheritrix; a woman that 
inherits. 

An heirefs flic, while yet alive; 

All that was hcr’s to him did give. Waller. 

/Eneas, though he married the heirefs of the crown, yet 
claimed no title to it during the life of his father-in-law. Dryd. 

Hf/irless. adj. [from heir. ] Without an heir; wanting one 
to inherit after him. 

Iftill think of 

The wrong I did myfelf; which was fo much. 

That heirlefs it hath made my kingdom. Shakef Wint. Tale. 

He'irship. n.J. [from heir.] The ftate, charadter, or privi¬ 
leges of an heir. 

A layman appoints an heir or an executor in his will, to 
build an hofpitai within a year, under pain of being deprived 
of his heirjhip. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

He'irloom. n.f [heir and jeloma, goods, Sax.] Any furni¬ 
ture or moveable decreed to defeend by inheritance, and there¬ 
fore infcparable from the freehold. 

Achilles’ feeptre was of wood, 

Tranfmitted to the hero’s line; 

Thence through a long defeent of kings 

Came an heirloom , as Homer fings. Swift. 

Held. The preterite and part pa/T. of hold. 

A rich man beginning to fall, is held up of friends. Eccluf 
If Minerva had not appeared and held his hand, he had 
executed his defign. Dryden. 

HELI'ACAL. adj. [heliatjue, Fr. from «Ai<§>».] Emerging from 
the luflre of the fun, or falling into it. 

Had they aferibed the heat of the feafon to this ftar, they 
would not have computed from its heliacal afeent. Brown. 

He'liacallv. adv. [from heliacal.] 

From the rifing of this ftar, not cofmically, that is, with 
the fun, but heliacal/y , that is, its emerfion from the rays of 
the fun, the ancients computed their canicular days. Brown. 

He is tempeftuous in the Summer, when he rifes heliacalty ; 
and rainy in the Winter, when he rifes achronically. Dryden. 

He'lical. adv. [helice, Fr. from eAi£.] Spiral; with many 
circumvolutions. 

The ferew is a kind of wedge, multiplied or continued by 
a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its motion not 
from any ftroke, but from a ve&is at one end of it. Wilkins. 

He'lioid Parabola, in mathematicks, or the parabolick fpiral, 
is a curve which arifes from the fuppofition of the axis of 
the common Apollonian parabola’s being bent round into the 
periphery of a circle, and is a line then palling through the 
extremities of the ordinates, which do now converge towards 
the centre of the faid circle. Harris. 

Helioce'ntrick. adj. [heliocentrique, Fr. r!?.i(§y, and xnteov.] 
The heliocentrick place of a planet is faid to be fuch as it 
would appear to us from the fun, if our eye were fixed in its 
centre. Harris. 

He'i.ioscope. n.f. [heliofcope, Fr. and cxottsu .] A fort of 

tclefcope fitted lb as to look on the body of the fun, without 
offence to the eyes. Harris. 

He'liotropf. n.f. [JiAi^ and Tgeiru} heliotrope , French; 
hclietropium, Latin.] A plant that turns towards the fun; 
but more particularly the turnfol, or fun-flower. 


HEL 

Tis a common obfervation of flatterers, that they are |:l 
the hclv.trope ; they open only towards the fun, but fW j 
contraft themfelves at night, and in cloudy weather. 

Government of the 

Hemispherical, adj. [helix and fphere.] J l gUt ' 
The helifpherical line is the rhomb line in navigation ,,4 
is fo called bccaufe on the globe it winds round the pole r 
rally, and ftill comes nearer and nearer to it, but cannot, 
minate in it. ft . 

HI fion X ” [helice, Fr. tAt£.] A fpiral line ; a circumvolu- 

Find the true inclination of the ferew, together with tl,, 
certain quantity of water which every helix does contain 

HELL, n.f [belle, Saxon ] Dadalus ‘ 

1. The place of the devil and wiejeed fouls. 

For it is a knell 

That fummons thee to heaven, or to bell. Shakef. Macleth 
If a man were a porter of hell gates, he fliould have 0 U 
turning the key. Shaifpeares Macbeth 

Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell-, that foil may beft 
Dcfervc the precious bane. Milu n 

Hell’s black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. Qou/lt ■ 

2. The place of feparate fouls, whether good or bad. 

I will go down to my fon mourning to hell. Gen vi oe 
He defended into hell. Ap , JiUi 

3. T emporal death. 

The pains of hell came about me; the fnaresof death over- 

Pfatmn iii. 4. 

4. 1 lie place at a running play to which thofe who are caught 

are carried. b 

Then couples three be flraight allotted there; 

They of both ends the middle two do fly ; 

The two that in mid-place, hell called were, 

Muft ftrivc with waiting foot, and watching eye, 

To catch of them, and them to hell to bear, 

That they, as well as they, hell may fupply. Sidney. 

5. The place into which the taylor throws his fhreds. 

This trufty fquire, he had, as well 
As the bold Trojan knight, feen hell ; 

Not with a counterfeited pafs 

Of golden bough, but true gold lace. Hudilras , p. i. 

In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell. 

Who might deferve a place in his own hell. King’s Cookery. 

6. The infernal powers. 

Much danger firft, much did he fuftain, 

While Saul and hell croft his ftrong fate in vain. Cewhj. 

7. It is ufed in compofition by the old writers more than by the 
modern. 

Hell-black, adj. Black as hell. 

1 he fca, with fuch a ftorm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur’d, would have boil’d up, 

And quench’d the ftellcd fires. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Hell-bred. adj. [hell and bred.] Produced in hell. 

Heart cannot think what courage and what cries, 

With foul enfouldred fmoak and flafhingfire, 

^ he hell-bred beaft threw forth unto the fkies. Fairy fhuai. 
Hell-broth, n.f. [bell and broth.] A compofition boiled up 
for infernal purpofes. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing; 

For a charm of pow’rful trouble. 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. Shakefp. Macbttb. 

Hell-doomed, adj. [hell and doom.] Configncd to hell. 

And reckon’ft thou thyfelf with fpirits of heav’n, 
Bell-doom’d ! and breath’ft defiance here and fcorn, 

W here I reign king ? Miltons Pcradife Left, 

He*ll-governf.d. adj. Dire/led by hell. 

Earth gape open wide and eat him quick, 

As thou do’ft fwallow up this good king’s blood, 

Which his bell-govern’d arm hath butcher’d. Shak. R- h‘- 
Hell-hated, adj. Abhorred like hell. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head, 

With the hell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart. Shak. K. Lear. 
Hell-haunted, adj. [hell and haunt.] Haunted by t» e 
devil. 

Fierce Ofmond clos’d me in the bleeding bark, 

And bid me Hand expofed to the bleak winds, 

And Winter’s ftorms, and heav’n’s inclemency, 

Bound to the fate of this hell-haunted grove. 

Hell hound, n.f. [JjelleJjunb, Saxon.] 

1. Dogs of hell. 

Thou had’ft a Clarence too, and Richard kill d him: 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept . 

A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. Shakefp. R- 
Now the hell-hounds with fuperior fpeed # 

Had reach’d the dame, and, faft*ning on her fide, 

The ground with ifluing ftreams of purple dy’d. L> r r 

2. Agent of hell. j cal i’d 


Dryden. 


_ 
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I call'd 

My hell-hounds to lick up the draff, and fifth. 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint had fhed 

On what was pure. Hilton's Paradift Loft, b.x. 

He ll-kite, n. f [hell and kite.] Kite of infernal breed. I he 
term hell prefixed to any word notes deteftation. 

All my pretty ones ? 

Did you fay all? What, all? Oh, hell-kite ! all? 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam. 

At one fell fkoop ? khakeft. Macbeth, 

He'llebore. n.f. [helleborus, Latin.] Chriftmas flower. 

It hath a digitated leaf: the flower confifts of fcvcral leaves 
pi 3 ced orbicularly, and expanding in form of a rofe: in the 
centre of the flower rifes the pointal, encompaffed about the 
b a f e with feveral little horns between the chives and petals, 
which turn to a fruit, in which the membranaceous hulks arc 
gathered into a little head, ending in an horn, opening long- 
wife, and full of round ift) or oval feeds. Miller. 

He'llebore White n.f. [veratrum, Latin.] A plant. 

The flower is naked, confiding of fix leaves, expanding in 
form of a rofe: in the middle arifes the pointal, furrounded 
by fix threads, which turn to a fruit; in which three mem¬ 
branaceous lheaths are gathered into a little head, and are full 
of oblong feeds refembling a grain of wheat, and compafled 
by a leafy wing. Miller. 

There are great doubts whether any of its fpecies be the 
true hel'ebort of the ancients. Miller. 

He'llenism. n.f. [ &Sw<rpo !. ] An idiom of the Greek. 

Ainfworth. 

He'lltsh. adj. [from bell.] 

1. Having the qualities of hell; infernal; wicked; deteftable. 

No benefits (hall ever allay that diabolical rancour that fer¬ 
ments in feme hellijl) breads, but that it will foam out at its 
foul mouth in flander. South’s Sermons. 

Viiftory and triumph to the fon of God, 

Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 

But to vanquilh by wifJom hdlijb wiles. Paradife Regain'd. 

2. Sent from hell; belonging to hell. 

O thou celeftial or infernal fpirit of love, or what other 
heavenly or hellijh title thou lift to have, for efte<2s of both I 
find in myfelf, have compaflion of me. Sidney, L. i. 

He’llishlv. adv. [from hellijh.] Infernally; wickedly; de- 
tcftably. 

He'llishness. n.f. [from hellijh.] Wickcdnefs; abhorred 
qualities. 

Hellward. adv. [from hell.] Towards hell. 

Be next thy care the fable flieep to place 
Full o’er the pit, and hellward turn their face. Pope’s Odyjf. 

Helm denotes defence: as Eadhelm, happy defence; Sigke/m, 
victorious defence; Berthelm, eminent defence: like Amynias 
and Boetius among the Greeks. Gibfon's Camden. 

HELM. n.f. [Jjelm, Saxon, from helots, to cover, to protect.] 

1. A covering for the head in war; a helmet; amorrion; an 
headpiece. 

France fpreads his banners in our noifclefs land ; 

With plumed helm thy flay’r begins his threats. Shakefpeare. 

Mncftheus lays hard load upon his helm. Dryden. 

2. The part of a coat of arms that bears the creft. 

More might be added of helms, crefts, mantles, and fup- 
porters. Camden’s Remains. 

3. The uppeApart of the retort. 

The vulgar chymifts themfelves pretend to be able, by re¬ 
peated cohobations, and other fit operations, to make the dif- 
tilled parts of a concrete bring its own caput mertuum over the 
helm . r. j 

4* [Jjelma, Saxon.] Thefteerage; the rudder. 

1 hey did not leave the helm in ftorms! 

And fuch they are make happy ftates. Ben. Jobnf Catiline. 

More in prolperity is reafon toft 
Than fhips in ftorms, their helms and anchors loft. Denh. 

fair occafion fliews the fpringing gale. 

And int’reft guides the helm, and honour fwel 

5 - J he liation of government. 

t J 7 *1 . b ^. wron S *. n j° me of means ; but that is no ma¬ 
terial objechon agamft the defign : let thofe who are at the 
helm contrive it better. o 

h. In the following line it is difficult to determine whether 
Jieerfman or defender is intended : I think Jleerfman. 

Y ou flander 

The helms o’ th’ ftate, who care for you like fathers. 

To HeJm y °,“ CUrf r f £m a t enemies ’ Shai *fP- Coriolanus. 

« tfrom "“'■■j t ° •» 

-J? e . ver ^ l * , “ ln ° f SU life, and the bulinefs he hath h,lmd 

1 - Fur nifhcd with a headpiece. 

a r The helmed cherubim 

He'lmet “ 'f k? ran , ks ? ith . win 8 s Milton. 

h^ecelt Lilith heT" Ve < " A ; 1 


r fwells the fail. Pri. 
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I faw him down; thrice up again, and fighting; 

From helmet to the fpur all bleeding o’er. Shakefp. H. V. 

Put in their hands thybruifing irons of wrath. 

That they may crufh down with a heavy fall 
Th’ufurping helmets of our aaverfaries. Shak. Rreb III. 

Sev’n darts are thrown at once, and fome rebound 
From his bright fhield, fome on his helmet found. Dryden. 

Helmi'nthick. adj. [ from tAjuivS^H. j Relating to 
worms. Di'-t. 

To HELP. v. a. preter. helped, or ho/p ; part, helped, or holpen. 
[hilpan, Gothick; Jjelpan, Saxon.] 

1. Toaffift; tofupport; to aid. 

Let us work as valiant men behoves; 

For boldeft hearts good fortune helpeth out. Fairfax, b. ii. 
God helped him againft the Philiftines. 2 Chro. xxvi. 7. 
They helped them in all things with filver and gold. 1 hflr. 
A man reads his prayers out of a book, as a means to help 
his underftanding and direCf his expreffions. Stillingf.e.t. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about, 

If all of you fhould join to help him out. Dryden. 

What I offer is fo far from doing any difkindnefs to the caufc 
thefe gentlemen are engaged in, that it does them a real fer- 
vice, and helps them out with the main thing whereat they 
ftuck. H eadword's Natural Hijlory. 

The god of learning and of light. 

Would want a god himfelf to help him out. Swift. 

2. To remove, or advance by help. 

Woe to him that is alone when he falleth ; for he hath not 
another to help him up. Reel. iv. i o. 

Having never learned any laudable manual art, they have 
recourfc to thofe foolifh or ill ways in ufc to help off their 
time. Locke: 

Wherever they are at a ftand, help them prefcntly over the 
difficulty without any rebuke. Locke. 

3. To free from pain or difeafe. 

Help and cafe them, but by no means bemoan them. Lode. 

4. To cure ; to heal. 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindnels. Shakefp. Tw . Gcrrt. of Verona. 

5. To remedy; to change for the better. 

Ceafe to lament for that thou can’ft not help; 

And fludy help for that which thJiu lament ft/ Shakefpeare. 
If they take offence when we give none, it is a thin') - we 
cannot help , and therefore the whole blame muft lie Spon 
them. Sandtrfon. 

It is a high point of ill nature to make fport with any man’s 
imperfeflions, that he cannot hep. L’Ejira ge. 

Thofe clofing fkies might ftill continue bright; 

But who can help it, if you’ll make it night. Dryden. 

She, betwixt her moderty and prided 
Her wifhes, which flic could not help, would hide. Dryden. 
It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon diffe- 
rence in opinion, becaufe that is a thing which no man can 
help in himfelf. Swift 

Thofe few who refide among us, only becaufe they cannot 
help it. r .- 

6. To forbear; to avoid. Wh ft- 

He cannot help believing, that fuch things, he faw and 
1C j r ’ , , dtier bury s Sermons. 

I cannot hd remarking the refemblance betwixt him and 
our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. jf ote 

7. To promote; to forward. ^ 

If you make the earth narrower at the bottom than at the 
top, in faflnon of a fugar-loaf reverfed, it will hey the expe- 

S VXi D 'r r 1 ■ u Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

h. YcHelpI-i. To fupply with; to furnifh with. 

Whom theyr would help to a kingdom, thofe reign; and 
whom agam they would, they difplace. , Mae. viii , , 
rhe man that is now w:th Tirefias can help him to h£ 
oxen agam. «, . 

In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d in ftate, J’<>”&*■ 

And complaifamly help’d to all I hate • 

to r Ui ' :u ' i " ,J ' 1 nkc ieave - p ‘t>- 

1. To contribute affiftance. 

Sir, how come it you 

Have holp to make this refeue ? Shakef. Coriolanus 

D B e r nni“ ° WerS I 3 "?, rCrVamS htlp mUch t0 re P^ation. Bac. 

Bennet s grave look was a pretence. 

And Danby’s matchlefs impudence 

Help'd to fupport the knave. n 

pijr ra ‘ S Prrfem t " r ‘ ‘° perf0 * de “ ™ 

2. To bring a fupply. Garth. 

H£L ft r from the verb; hulpe, Dutch 1 R>rner. 

1 ‘ A ®^ ance .» aid » fupport; fuccour. ^ 

Muleaffes, defpairing to recover the citv c 

enemies hands by the good help of his uncle’. } ^Knolles 

*He 
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He may be behelden to experience and acquired notions, 
where he thinks he has not the leaft help from them. Locke. 

So great is the ftupidity of fome of thofe, that they may 
have no fenfe of the help adminiftred to them. Smalridge. 

2. That which forwards or promotes. 

Coral is in ufe as an help to the teeth of children. Bacon. 

3. That which gives help. 

Though thefe contrivances increafe the power, yet they 
proportion ably protraft the time : that which by fuch helps one 
man may do in a hundred days, may be done by the imme¬ 
diate ftrength of a hundred men in one day. Wilkins. 

Virtue is a friend and an help to nature ; but it is vice and 
luxury that deftroys it, and the difeafes of intemperance are 
the natural product of the fins of intemperance. South. 

Another help St. Paul himfelf affords us towards the attain¬ 
ing the true meaning contained in his epiftles. Locke. 

4. Remedy. 

There is no help for it, but he muff be taught accordingly 
to comply with that faulty way of writing. Holder on Speech. 
He'lper. n.f [from help.] 

1. An afliftant; an auxiliary; an aider; one that helps or affifts. 

There was not any left, nor any helper for Ifrael. 2 Kings. 
We ought to receive fuch, that we might be fellow helpers 
to the truth. 3 Jo. viii. 

It is impofiible for that man todefpair who remembers that 
his helper is omnipotent. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2. One that adminifters remedy. 

Compaflion, the mother of tears, is not always a mere idle 
fpeclator, but an helper oftentimes of evils. More. 

3. A fupernumerary fervant. 

I live in the corner of a vaft unfurnifhed houfe: my family 
confifts of a fteward, a groom, a helper in the liable, a foot¬ 
man, and an old maid. Swift to Pope. 

4. One that fupplics with any thing wanted. 

Heaven 

Hath brought me up to be your daughter’s dower. 

As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a hufband. Shah. All’s well that ends well. 
He'lpful. adj. [help and full.] 

1. Ufeful; that which gives affiflance. 

Let’s fight with gentle words, 

’Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful fwords. Sh. 

He orders all thefuccours which they bring; 

The helpful and the good about him run, 

And form an army. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 

T. Who!fome; falutary. 

A fkilful chymift can as well, by reparation of vifible ele¬ 
ments, draw helpful medicines out of poifon, as poifon out of 
the mo(l healthful herbs. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 
Helpless, adj. [from help.] 

1. Wanting power to fuccour one’s fclf. 

One dire fhot 

Clofe by the.board the prince’s main-maft bore; 

All three now helplefs by each other lie. Dryd. Ann. Mirah. 
Let our enemies rage and perfecute the poor and the helplefs ; 
but let it be our glory to be pure and peaceable. Rogers. 

2. Wanting fupport or affiflance. 

How {hall I then your helplefs fame defend ? 

’Twill then be infamy to feem your friend. 

3. Irremediable; admitting no help. 

Sijch helplefs harms it’s better hidden keep. 

Than rip up grief, where it may not avail. 

4. Unfupplfed; void. 

Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 

Helplefs of all that human wants require. 


Pope. 


Fairy j %ueen. 


Dry den 
Without fuccour; vvith- 


Want of fuccour; want 


He'lplessly. adv. [from helplefs.] 
out ability. 

Helplessness, n.f. [from helplef.] 
of ability. 

Helter-skelt R. adv. [As Skinner fancies, from Jjeolprep 
j-ceabo, the darknefs of hell; hell, fays he, being a place of 
confufion.] In a hurry; without order ; tumultuoufly. 

Sir John, I am thy Piftol, and thy friend ; 

And heller ’fkelttr have I rode to England, 

And tidings do I bring. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

He had no fooner turned his back but they were at it helter- 
fielter , throwing books at one another’s heads. L’Ejlrange. 

Helve, n. f. [Jjelpe, Saxon.] The handle of an axe. 

The flipping of an axe from the helve, whereby another is 
{lain, was the work of God himfelf. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

To Helve. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with a helve or 
handle. 

Hem. n. f. [ ]>cm, Saxon. ] 

1. The edge of a garment doubled and fewed to keep the threads 
from fpreading. 

Rowlers mud be made of even cloth, white and gentle, 
without hem , feam, or thread hanging by. Wifenum. 

2. [ Hemmen , Dutch.] The noife uttered by a fudden and violent 
expiration of the breath. 

I would try if I could cry hew, and have him- Shakefpeare. 

He loves to clear his pipes in good air,- and is not a little 
plcafcd with any one who takes notice of the flrength which 
he flill exerts in his morning hems. Addifon's Spectator. 


HEM 

3. interjel1. Hem! [Latin.] 

To Hem. v. a. 

1. To clofe tire edge of doath by a hem or double borJcr f ewc i 
together. 

2. To border; to edge. 

All the fkirt about 

Was hand with golden fringe. Fairy £h/een,b ;• 

Along the (hoar of filver ltreaming Thames, * *’ 

Whofe rufliy bank, the which his river hems. 

3. Toenclofe; to environ; to confine; to (hut. 

So of either fide, ftrctching itfelf in a narrow length, was 
it hemmed in by woody hills, as if indeed nature had meant 
therein to make a place for beholders. Sidney , b ii 

What lets us then the great Jerufalcm ■' 

With valiant fquadrons round about to hem. Fairfax , b i 
Why, Neptune, haft thou made us ftand alone. 
Divided from the world for this, fay they; 

Hemm’d in to be a fpoil to tyranny. 

Leaving affliction hence no way to fly ? Daniel’s Civ. War. 

I hurry me in haftc away, 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemnid by a triple circle round, 

Chequer’d with ribbons, blue and green. p : . t 

To Hem. v.n. [hemmen, Dutch.] To utter a noife bv violent 
expulfion of the breath. 

He'micrany. n.f. [«/*»<ro, half, and xsaviov, the fkull, or 
head.] A pain that affedis only one part of the head at a 
time. t $tdiuy. 

He'micycle. n.f. [«p,ixuxX^.] A half round. 

He'mina. n.J. An ancient meafure : now ufed in medicine to 
fignify about ten ounces in meafure. Jhtiny. 

He'miplegv. n.f. [vpitru , half, and wA^Virw, to ftrike or leizc ] 
A palfy, or any nervous affection relating thereunto, that 
feizes one fide at a time; fome partial diforder of the ner¬ 
vous fyftem. 

HE'MISPHERE. n.f [ ifua-tpaifiov; hemifphere , French.] 
The half of a globe when it is fuppofed to be cut through its 
centre in the plane of one of its greateft circles. 

That place is earth, the feat of man; that light 
His day, which elfe, as th’ other hemifphere, 

Night would invade. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. iii. 

God faw the light was good, 

And light from darknefs by the hemifphere 
Divided. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vii, 

A hill 

Of Paradife, the higheft from whofe top 
The hemijphere of earth, in cleared ken 
Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of profpeCt lay. Mih. P. L. 
The fun is more powerful in the northern hemifphere , and 
in the apogcum ; for therein his motion is flower. Brrnt. 
In open profpeCV nothing bounds our eye, 

Until the earth feems join’d unto the Iky; 

So in this hemijphere our utmoft view 
Is only bounded by our king and you. Drjim. 

Hemispherical. 7 aelj. [from hemifphere.] Half round; 
HemispheRick. J containing half a globe. 

The thin film of water fwells above the furface of die 
water it fwims on, and commonly conllitutes kemijphtrical 
bodies with it. 

A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an bemijfu- 
rick figure, in much the fame manner as an acorn injts 
CU p, Woodward en Fejjf. 

He'mistick. n.f [«*pn%ie» ; hemjliche, Fr.] Half a verie. 
He broke off in the hemifiici, or midft of the verfe; but 
feized, as it were, with a divine fury, he made up the latter 
part of the bcmijlick. Dryden's DufnJn j- 

He'mlock. n.f. jjemloc, Saxon.] An herb. 

The leaves arc cut into many minute fegments: the petals 


of the flower are bifid, heart-fhaped, and unequal: the flower 
is fucceeded by two fhort chanellcd feeds. One fort is fome- 
times ufed in medicine, though it is noxious; but the hem¬ 
lock of the ancients, which was fuch deadly poilbn, is g tl!C ' 
rally fuppofed different. Miller. 

He was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fca, Tinging aloud; 

Crown’d with rank fumitei and furrow-weeds, 

With hardocks, hemlock. Shakrfp. A mg Lear. 

We cannot with certainty affirm, that no man can be no ' 
rifhed by wood or {tones, or that all men will be poifo ne J 
hemlock. . , i 

He'morrhage. J «./ [ulpcopixy t» ; hemorragte, Frencn.J 
He'.morrhact. > violent flux of blood. - 

Great hemorrhagy fuccceds the feparation. 

Twenty days faffing will not diminifh its quantity fo 
as one great hemorrhage. Arbuthr.ct at ■'* , , 

HF/MORRHOIDS. n.f. [aqzopfonJrf; hemorrhoids, 

The piles; the emrods. «•/?, 

1 got the hemorrhoids. . -i i 

He'morrhoidal. adj. [hemorrhoidal , Fr. from betirnT 
Belonging to the veins in the fundament. rrkidol 

Bclides there are hemorrhages from the nofeand tnimj■ 
veins, and fluxes of rheum. Ray on the 
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E’mboft upon the field, a battle flood 

Of leeches, fpo utin S hemorrhoidal blood. Garth sDfptnfal. 

HE.V1P. n. f. [Jjxnep, Saxon ; hampc, Dutch.] A fibrous plant 

of which coarfe linen and ropes are made. 

It hath digitated leaves oppofite to one another, the flowers 
have no vifible petals; it is male and female in different plants. 
It is propagated in the rich fenny parts of Lincolnfhirc in great 
quantities for its bark, which is ufeful for cordage, cloth, &c. 
and the feed affords an oil ufed in medicine. Miller. 

Let gallows gb for dog; let man go tree, 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuffocate. Shake]. Hen. V. 
Hemp and flax are commodities that deferve encouragement, 
both for their ufcfulnefs and profit. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Hemp Agrimony, n.f. A plant. 

The common hemp agrimony is found wild by ditches and 
fides of rivers. Miller. 

He'mpen- ad], [from hemp ] Made of hemp. 

In foul reproach of knighthood’s fair degree, 

About his neck a hempen rope he wears. Fairy Sheen, b. i. 

Behold 

Upon the hempen tackle {hip-boys climbing. Shah Hen. V. 
Ye fhall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a 
hatchet. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 

I twitch’d his dangling garter from his knee; 

He wift not when the henpep ftring I drew. Gay. 

HEN. n. f. [Jjcnne, Saxon and Dutch; ban, German, a cock.] 

1. The female of a houfe-cock. 

2. The female of any land-fowl. 

The peacock, pheafant, and goldfinch cocks have glorious 
colours; the hens have not. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Whilft the hen bird is covering her eggs, the male generally 
takes his ftand upon a neighbouring bough within her hear¬ 
ing, and by that means diverts her with his fongs during the 
whole time of her fitting. Addifon’s Speflotor . 

The wild duck hence 

O’er the rough mofs, and o’er the tracklefs wafte 

The heath hen flutters. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Hen-brxver. n.f. [hen and driver.] A kind of hawk. 

The hen-driver I forbear to name. Walton's Angler. 

He'k-harm. 7 n.f. A kind of kite. Ainfw. So called 

He'n-harrier. J probably from deftroying chickens. 

Hen-hearted, adj. [hen and heart.] Daftardly; cowardly; 
like a hen. A low word. 

Hen-pecked, adj. [hen and pecked.] Governed by the wife. 

A ftepdame too I have, a curfed {he. 

Who rules my hen-peck’d fire, and orders me. Dryd. Firg]!. 
The neighbours reported that he was hen-pecked, which was 
impoffiblc, by fuch a mild-fpirited woman as his wife. Arbuthn . 

Hn n-roost. n.f. [ken and rofl.] The place where the poultry 
reft. 

Many a poor devil ftands to a whipping poft for the pilfer¬ 
ing of a filver fpoon, or the robbing of a hen-rood. L’Ejlr. 

Her houfc is frequented by a company of rogues, whom 
fhc cncourageth to rob his htn-rcojls. Swift. 

If a man profecutes gipfies with feverity, his hen-roojl is fure 
to pay for it. Addifon's Spefiator. 

They oft have fally’d out to pillage 
The her.-roojls of fome peaceful village. Tickell. 

Hsns-feet. n.J. A kind of plant. Ainfworth. 

He'nbane. n.f. [kyefeyamus, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are feft and hairy, growing alternately upon the 
branches: the cup of the flower is fhort, bcll-fhaped, aiid 
divided into five fegments: the flower confifts of one leaf, 
the bottom part of which is tubelofe, but is expanded at the 
top, and divided into five fegments, having five obtufe fta- 
mina: the fruit, which is inclofed within the calyx, refembles 
a pot with a cover to it, and is divided by a partition into two 
cells, which contain many fmall feeds. It is very often found 
growing upon the fides of banks and old dunghills. This is a 
very poifonous plant. Miller. 

That to which old Socrates was curs’d. 

Or henbane juice, to fwell ’em ’till theyburft. Dryden. 

He nbit. n.f. A plant. ; 

In a fcarcity in Silefia a rumour was fpread of its raining 
millet-feed; but it was found to be 1 only the feeds of the ivv- 

HrvLT’E" f P cedwel1 ’ or f ™n henbit. Derhams Phyf. Theory. 

HENCE, adv or; nterj. [Jjeonan, Saxon; hemes, old Englifli.] 

1. From this place to another. J 

Difcharge my follow’rs; let them hence away, 
from Richard’s night to Bolinbroke’s fair day. Shah R. II. 

Th’ Almighty hath not built 

Here for his envy; will not drive us hence. Milton's P. L. 

A fullen prudence drew thee hence 

Be not found here; hence with your little ones. Sbak.Macb. 

3. 

Why fhould I then be falfe, fince it is true 

All m!» U K die 5 ere> and ‘ ive W b y truth ? Shakefpeare. 

AU members of our caufe, both here and hence, ' F 
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He who can reafen well to-day about one fort of matters, 
cannot at all reafon to-day about others, though perhaps a year 
hence he may. Locke. 

Let not poflerity a thoufand years hence look for truth in the 
voluminous annals of pedants. Arbuthr.ot. 

5. For this reafon; in confcquence of this. 

Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the fear of the Lo:d 
the beginning of wifdom. Tfillotjon, Sermon 1. 

6. From this caufe; from this ground. 

By too ftrong a proje£ti!e motion the aliment tends to pu- 
trefaftion: hence may be deduced the force of exercife in help¬ 
ing digeftion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

7. From thisfource; from this original; from this ftore. 

My Flora was my {tin; for as 
One fun, fo but one Flora was: 

All other faces borrowed hence 

Their light and grace, as ftars do thence. Suckling. 

8. From hence is a vitious exprefflon, which crept into ufe even 
among good authors, as the original force of the word hence 
was gradually forgotten. 

An ancient author prophefy’d from hence. 

Behold on Latian fliores a foreign prince! 

From the fame parts of heav’n his navy ftands, 

To the fame parts on earth. Dryden’s /En. b vii. 

To Hence, v.a. [from the adverb.] To fend off; todifpatch 
to a diftance. Obfolete. 

Go, bawling cur! thy hungry maw go fill 
On yon foul flock, belonging not to me; 

With that his dog he henc'cl, his flock he curft. Sidney. 

HencefoRth. adv. [JjenonjrojvtS, Saxon.] From this time 
forward. 

Thanes and kinfmen. 

Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Never henceforth {hall I joy again; 

Never, oh never, {hall I fee more joy. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Happier thou may’ft be, worthier can’ft not be; 

Tafte this, and be henceforth among the gods, 

Thyfelf a goddefs. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. V. 

I never from thy fide henceforth will ftray, 

’Till day droop. Melton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

If we ti’eat gallant foldiers in this fort. 

Who then henceforth to our defence will come ? Dryden. 

Henceforward, adv. [hence and forward^ From this time 
to all futurity. 

Henceforward will I bear 

Upon my target three fair {hining funs. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Henceforward it {hall be treafon for any that calls me other 
than lord Mortimer. Shaiejpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 

Pardon, I befeech you; 

Henceforward I am ever rul’d by you. Shat. R-meo and Jid. 
The royal academy will admit henceforward only fuch who 
are endued with good qualities. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

He'nchman. n.f. [J)ync, a fervant, and man, Skinner ; Jjen^j-r, 
a horfe, and man , Spelman,] A page; an attendant. Ob¬ 
folete. 

Why fhould Titania crofs her Oberon ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy. 

To be my henchman. Shakefpeare's ATtdf. Night's Dream. 

Three henchmen were for ev’ry knight alfign’J, 

All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. ° Dryden. 

To Hend. v. a. [Jjenoan, Saxon, from kendo, low Latin, which 
feems borrowed from hand or bond, Teutonick.] 

1. Tofeize; to lay hold on. 

With that the fergeants bent the young man flout, 

AnJ bound him likewife in a worthlefs chain. Fairfax, b. ii. 

2 . To croud; to furround. Perhaps the following paflam: is 
corrupt, and fhould be read hemmed. 

The generous and graveft citizens 
Have bent the gates, and very near upon 
, The duke is entering. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

Hendecagon, n.f. [tand yudx.] A figure of eleven 
fides or angles. 

Hepa tical. ) adj. [hepatieus, Latin ; hepalique, French, from 

Hepa tick. J mrxs.] Belonging to the liver. 

If the evacuated blood be florid, it is ftomach blood • if 
red and copious, it’s hepatic k. Harvey on Con functions. 

Lhe cyftick gall is thick, and intenfely bitter; the hetatick 
gali is more fluid, and not fo bitter. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 

ntps. n.J. Hawthorn-berries, commonly written hits. Ainfw 
In hard Winters there is obferved great plenty of hep s and 
haws, which preferve the fmall birds from ftarving. Bacon 

vS“cT AR ' "*■ HavingfcveiTca- 

HETTAGON. n.f pheptagons , French ; lV] a and ymlooA A 
figure with feven fides or angles. X J 

Hepta'gonal. [from heptagon.] Having feven angles or 

[ “ ,Fr - ** and a 6- 

¥ i(,rc1 ? 1 find noted of arms, albeit the 
G E^h ° m the yfended, ufed fhields. Camden. 

England began not to be a people, when Alfred reduced it 
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into a monarchy ; for the materials thereof were extant be¬ 
fore, namely, under the heptarchy. Hale" $ Origin of Mankind. 
The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who (har’d the heptarchy of pow’r, 

His fteps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dryden. 

Her. pron. [fcejia, Joep, in Saxon, flood for their, or of them, 
which at length became the female pofleflive.J 

1. Belonging to a female; of a (he; of a woman: 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf. 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Still new favourites (he chofe, 

’Till up in arms my paffion rofe. 

And caft away her yoke. Cowley. 

One month, three days, and half an hour, 

Judith held the fov’reign pow’r; 

Wond’rous beautiful her face; 

But fo weak and fmall her wit, 

That (lie to govern were unfit, 

And foSufanna took her place. Cowley. 

2. The oblique cafe of Jhe. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her feeptre fo fantaftically borne. 

That fear attends her not. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

She cannot feem deform’d to me, 

And I would have her feem to others fo. 

The moon arofc clad o’er in light, 

W ith thoufand ftars attending on her train ; 

With her they rife, with her they fet again. 

Should I be left, and thou be loft, the fea. 

That bury’d her I lov’d, (hould bury me. 

I(ebs. pionoun. This is ufed when it refers to a fubftantive go¬ 
ing before: as, fuch are her charms, fuch charms are hers. 
This pride of hers, 

Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her. Shakefpeare. 

Thine own unworthinefs, 

Will ftill that thou art mine not hers confcfs. 

Some fecrct charm did all her a&s attend, 

An.! what his fortune wanted, hers could mend. 

1 bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power, 

Tndecd to favc a crown, not hers , but ycurs. 

HERALD, n.f. [heremit, French; herald, German.] 

1. An officer whSfc bufinefs it is to regifter genealogies, adjuft 
enf.gns armorial, regulate funerals, and anciently to carry 
ir.cflages between princes, and proclaim war and peace; 

May none, whofe fcattcr’d names honour my book, 
rrr ftri£l degrees of rank or title look; 

’Tis ’gainft the manners of an epigram, 

And I a poet here, no herald am. Ben. Jchnfn's Epigrams. 

When time (hall ferve, let but the herald cry. 

And I’ll appear again. Shakefp. King Lear. 

After my death I with no other herald. 

No Other fpcaker of my living actions. 

But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. Shaief.Hen.VJU. 

Erafcaflador of peace, if peace you chufe; 

Or hem id of a war, if you refufe. Dryden 1 slnd. Emperor. 

Pleafe thy pride, and fearch the herald’s roll. 

Where thou (halt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden. 

2. A precurfor; a forerunner; a harbinger. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble. 

When the mod mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to aftonilh us. Shah. "Julius Co:far. 

It was the lark, the herald of the morn. Shakefpeare. 
To He'rald v. a. [from the noun.J To introduce as an 
herald. A word not ufed. 

y We are font 

To give thee from our royal mafter thanks } 

Only to hera’d thee into his fight. 

Not pay thee. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

He'rai.dry. n.f. [hcrauldci-ic, French, from herald.} 

1. The art or office of a herald. 

I am writing of heraldry. Peaeham. 

Grant her, befides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere heraldry began. Dryden's Juvenal. 

’Twas no falfe heraldry , when madnefs drew 
Her pedigree from ihofe who too much knew. Denham. 

2. Blazonry. 

Metals may blazon common beauties ; die 
Makes pearls and planets humble heraldry. Cleaveland. 
HERB. n.f. [ herbe , French ; herba, Latin.] 

Herbs are thofc plants whofe ftalks are foft, and have no¬ 
thing woody in them; as grafs and hemlock. Locke. 

In fuch a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted hei bs 

That did renew old AEfon. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

With fweet-fwelling herbs 

Efpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton. 

Unhappy, from whom ftill conceal’d does lie 
Of herbs and roots the harmlefs luxury. Cowley. 

If the leaves are of chief ufe to us, then we call them 
herbs ; as fage and mint. Watts's Logick. 
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Herb eating animals, which don’t ruminate, have drone 
grinders, and chew much. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Herb Chrijl pher, or Bane-berries, n.f. A plant. 

The flower confifts of five leaves, placed orbicularly in form 
of a rofe: in its centre arifes the ovary, which becomes a foft 
fruit or berry of an oval (hape, and filled with feeds in a 
double row, which for the moft part adhere together. Miller 

Herba'ceous. adj. [from herba , Latin.] 

1. Belonging to herbs. 

Ginger is the root of neither tree nor trunk; but an herba¬ 
ceous plant, refemblingthe water flower-de-luce. Broum. 

2. Feeding on vegetables. 

Their teeth are fitted to their food ; the rapacious to catch¬ 
ing, holding, and tearing their prey; the herbaceous to gather¬ 
ing and comminution of vegetables. Derham's Phyf Theology, 

He'rbage. n.f. [herbage, French.] 

1. Herbs collectively; grafs; pafture: 

Rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow; 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs fields. Dryden. 

At the time the deluge came the earth was loaded with 
herbage, and thronged with animals. Woodward's Nat. Hifi, 

2. The tythe and the right of pafture. Ainfwortb. 

He'rbal. n.f [from herb] A book containing the names 

and defeription of plants. 

We leave the defeription of plants to herbals, and other 
like books of natural hiftory. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

Such a plant will not be found in the herbal of nature. Pro. 

As for the medicinal ufes of plants, the large herbals arc 
ample teftimonies thereof. More's Antid. againjl Athefn. 

Our herbals arc fufficiently flored with plants. Baker, 

He'rbalist. n.f. [from herbal.] , A man (killed in herbs. 

Herbalijls have thus diftinguiflied them, naming that the 
male whofe leaves are lighter, and fruit and apples rounder. 

Brawn's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6. 

He'rbar. n. f. [A word, I believe, only to be found in Spacer.] 
Herb; plant. 

The roof hereof was arched over head, 

And deck’d with flowers and herbars daintily. Fairy Qu'en. 

He'rbarist. n.f [herLrius, from herba, Latin.] One (killed 
in herbs. 

Herbari/ls have exercifed a commendable curiofity in fub- 
dividing plants of the fame denomination. Boyle. 

He was too much fwayed by the opinions then current 
amongft herbari/ls, that different colours or multiplicity of 
leaves in the flower were fufficient to conftitute a fpecifick 
difference. Roy on the Creation. 

As to the fuci, their feed hath been difeovered and (hewed 
me firft by an ingenious herbarijl. Derham's Phyf Th.clogy. 

He'rbei.et. n.f. [Diminutive of herb, or of herbula , Latin] 
A fmall herb. 

Even fo 

Thefe herbelets (hall, which we upon you rtrow. Shakefp. 

Herbe'scent. e/dj. [herbefeens, Latin.] Growing into herbs, 

He'rbid. adj. [herbidus, Latin.] Covered with herbs. 

He'rbcrist. n.f. [from herb.] One curious in herbs. This 
feems a miftake for herbarijl. 

A curious haborifi has a plant, whofe flower perifbes in 
about an hour. ^ 7 * 

He'rborough, n.f. [herlerg, German.] Place of temporary 
refidence. Now written harbour. 

The German lord, when lie went out of Newgate into the 
cart, took order to have his arms fet up in his laft her borough', 
faid he was taken and committed upon fufpicion of trealon, 
no witnefs appearing againft him. Ben. Jehnjcn's Dif events. 

He'rbous. adj. [ herbofus, Latin.] Abounding with herbs. 

He'rbulent. adj. [from herbula.] Containing herbs. DtS. 

He'rbwoman. n.f [herb and woman.] A woman that fells 
herbs. . 

I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, ana 
baker; even my lerbwoman dunned me as I went along. Are. 

He'rby. adj. [horn herb.] Having the nature of herbs. 

No fubftance but earth, and the procedures of earth, as tile 
and ftone, yieldeth any mofs or herly fubftance. haem. 

HERD, n f. [Jjeopb, Saxon.] , 

1. A number of beads together. It is peculiarly applied to black, 
cattle. Flocks and herds are/w/iand oxen or kine. 

Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandlcd colts, . 

Fetching mad bounds. Shakef Merchant of / 

There find a herd of heifers, wand f ringo’er 

The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the (hore. Aetoijm. 

2. A company of men, in contempt or deteftation. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato (bines, ( ^ 

Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. Dryden s / * 

I do not remember where ever God delivered his oraci ^J 
the multitude, or nature truths by the herd. . . jl 

3. It anciently Signified a keeper of cattle, and in “ cotla " 
is ftill ufed. [Jjypb, Saxon,] a fenfe ftill retained in co 
fition: as goatherd. 

To Herd. v.n. [from the noun.] 

x. To run in herds or companies. n , 

Weak women (hould, in danger, herd like deer. DC ^ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lar 
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T t is the nature of indigency, like common danger, to en¬ 
dear men to one another, and make them herd together, like 
fellow-Tailors in a ftorm. mrru ' 

* ° ~ ni herd among his friends, and feem 
One of the number. ff d \ on 1 CaV - 

Run to towns, to herd with knaves and fools, 

And undiftinguifh’d pafs among the crowd. Waifs. 

To Herd. v. a. To throw or put into an herd. 

The reft. 

However great w’e are, honeft and valiant, 
a herded with the vulgar. Ben. Jobnfons Catiline. 

He'rdgroom. n.f [herd znA groom.] A keeper of herds. 

But who (hall judge the wager won or loft ? 

That (hall yonder herdgroom, and none other, 

Which over the pouffe hitherward doth poft. Spenfer. 

He'rdmav. 7 n. f [herd and man.] One employed in tend- 
He'rdsm mi. J ing herds; formerly, an owner of herds. 

A herdfnan rich, of much account was he, 

In whom no evil did reign, or good appear. Sidney. 

And you, enchantment, 

Worthy enough a herdfman , if e’er thou 
Thefe rural latches to his entrance open, 

I will devife a death cruel for thee Shakef Winter's Tale. 

Scarce themfelvcs know how to hold 
A (heephook, or have learn’d ought elfe the lead 
That to the faithful herdfnan' s art belongs. 

There oft the Indian herdfman, (hunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickcft (hade. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

So (lands a Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 

The herdfmen, round 

The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown’d. 

Dryden's Virgil's Georgichs. 
When their herdfmen could not agree, they parted by con- 
fent. Locke. 

HERE. 'adv. [Jjeji, Saxon; Her, Dutch.] 

1. In this place. 

Before thy here approach. 

Old Siward, with ten thoufand warlike men, 

All ready at appoint, was fetting forth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I, upon my frontiers here. 

Keep rcfidehce. 

Here nature firft begins 
Her fartheft verge. 

How wretched does Prometheus’ (late appear. 

While he his fecond mis’ry fuffers here ! 

To-day is ours, we have it here. 

2. In the prei’ent (late. 

Thus (hall you be happy here, and more happy hereafter. 

Bacons Advice to Vilders. 

3. It is ufed in making an offer or attempt. 

Then here's for earned: 

’Tis finilh’d, and the dulk that yet remains 

Is but the native horrour of the wood. Dryden's K A, thur. 

However, friend, here's to the king, one cries; 

To him who was the king, the friend replies. Prior. 

4. It is often oppofed to there. Difpcrfcdly; in one place and 
another. 

Good-night; mine eyes do itch; 

Doth that bode weeping ? 

•—’Tis neither here nor there. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Wc arc come to fee thee fight, to fee thee foigne, to fee 
thee traverfe, to fee thee here, to fee thee there. Shakefpeare. 
Then this, then that man’s aid, they crave, implore; 

Poft here for help, feek there their followers. Daniel. 

I would have in the heath fome thickets made only of fwcct 
briar and honey-fuckle, and fome wild vine amongft ; and the 
ground fet with violets; for thefe arc fwcct, and profper in the 
(hade; and thefe to be in the heath here and there, not in 
on |£ r - Bacon s Ejfays. 

The devil might perhaps, by inward fuggeftions, have 
drawn in here and there a fingle profelyte. Govcr. of the Tongue. 

You remember how your city, after the dreadful fire, was 
rebuilt, not prefently, by raffing continued ftreets in any one 
part; but at firft here a houfe, and there a houfe, to which 
others by degrees were joined. Spratt's Sermons. 

He that rides poft through a country may be able to give 
fome loofe defeription of here a mountain and there a plain, 
here a moiafs and there a river, woodland in One part, and 
favanas in another. Loeke 

5. Here Teems, in the following paffage, to mean this place.' * 

Kid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind; 

FI, „ r h ° U / l0feft here ' 3 better where to<lnd - Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Iereabouts. adv. [here and about.] About this place. 

bridge lereahouts nothin S remarkable, except Auguflus’s 

«*. [t,r. and </,„,] 

»• in time to come; in futurity. 

ihan 0 ftl W0 K th> lle . •* S ’ 1 wil1 lcavc t0 a PP ear hereafter , rather 
than (lory him in his own hearing. Sbaklf. CymMnc 


Milton. 

Milton. 

Cowley. 

Cowley. 
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The grand-child, with twelve Cons increas’d, departs 
From Canaan,. to a land hereafter call'd 
Egypt. Milton’s Paradi/i Lojl, b. x ii. 

Hreafter he from war (hall come, 

And bring his Trojans peace. Dryden. 

2 . In a future (late. 

Herea'fter. n.f. A future (late. 

’Tis the divinity that ftirs within us ; 

’Tis heaven itfelf that points out an hereafter , 

And intimates eternity to man. Addifon's Cato. 

I ftill null wait 

Some new hereafter, and a future date. Prior. 

Here.Vt. adv. [here and at. ] At this. 

One man coming to the tribune, to receive his donative, 
with a garland in his hand, the tribune, offended hereof , de¬ 
manded what this fingularity could mean. Hooker, b. ii. 

Hereby 7 , adv. [he>e and by.] By this. 

In what eftate the fathers refted, which were dead before, 
it is not hereby either one way or other determined. Hooker. 

Hereby the Moors are not excluded by beauty, there being 
in this defeription no confederation of colours. Brown. 

The acquifition of truth is of infSiite concernment: here¬ 
by wc become acquainted with the nature of things. Watts. 

Her e'ditable. adj. [hares, Latin.] Whatever may be occu¬ 
pied as inheritance. 

Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
hereditable, the power which is now in the world is not that 
which was Adam’s. Locke. 

Hereditament, n.f [haredium, Latin.] A law term de¬ 
noting inheritance, or hereditary eftate. 

HERE DITARY, adj. [, hereditaire , French; hereditarius , Lat.] 
Poflefled or claimed by right of inheritance; defending by 
inheritance. 

To thee and thine, hereditary ever. 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. Shakefpeare: 

Thefe old fellows 

Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. Shakefpeare. 

He dial 1 afeend 

The throne hereditary , and bound his reign 

With earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the heav’ns. Milt. 

Thus while the mute creation downward bend 
1 heir fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 

Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 

Beholds his own hereditary (kies. ' Drydcn's Ovid. 

When heroick vcrl'e his youth (hall raife, 

And form it to hereditary praife. Dryden's Virgil. 

Hereditarily, adv. [from hereditary] By inheritance. 
Here is another, who thinks one of the greateft glories of 
h.s lather was to have diftinguifhed and loved you, and who 
loves you hereditarily. Pope t0 Swifu 

Herei n, aelv. [here and in.] In this. 

How highly foever it may pleafe them with words of trurii 
to extol fermons, they (hall not herein offend us. Hooker, b. v 

My beft endeavours (hall be done herein. Shakefpeare 
Since truths, abfolutcly neceffary to falvation, are fo clearly 
revealed that we cannot err in them, tmlefswe be notorioufl'v 
wanting to ourfelves, herein the fault of the judgment is re- 
lolvcd into a precedent default in the will. South. 

Herei nto. adv, [here and into.] Into this. 

Becaufe the point about which we drive is the quality of our 
laws, our firft entrance hereir.to cannot better be made than 
with confideration of the nature of law in general. Hooker 

Hereof, adv. [here of.] From this; of this. 

Hereof comes it that prince Harry is valiant. Shakefpeare. 

Hereon, adv. [here and on.] Upon this. 

If we (hould ftriftly inhft hereon, the poffibility might fall 

H a r, , Br0VJn ' s Vul Z ar E ’>° ur >> vi. 

Hereout, adv. [here and cut.] 

1 . Out of this place. 

A bird all white, well feather’d on each wing, 

Here-out up to the throne of God did fly. Spenfer 

2 ' iHS* W ° rdS ~T P ° toded ° f bere and 3 P*P°fition, except 
t arc obfol ctc, or obfolefcent; never ufed in poetrv, 

and (eidom in profc, by elegant writers, though perhaps not 
unworthy to be retained. 1 

Heremi'tical adj. [It (hould be written eremitical, from ere- 

’em. a***. 

You deferibe fo well your beremitical date of life, that none 

rLk anC ‘ Cnt anchomes cou!d S° be vond you for acavcTn a 

He'resy. n.f. [herefie, French; harefis, Latin; ] ^An 

rrhoisr different from that 

-S&s&sa; &££££: ° f , 7 *? 

sif^ 

Bacon, EJJ'ay eg. 
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Let the truth of that religion I profefs be reprefented to her 
judgment, not in the odious difguifes of levity, fchifm, bereft,\ 
novelty, cruelty, and difloyalty. King Charles. 

He'RESIARCH. n.f. [ hereftarque , French; ai^nri? and agXV.] 

A leader in herefy ; the head of a herd of hereticks. 

The pope declared him not only an heretick, but an here- 
fiarch. Stillingfcct. 

HE'RETICK. n.f. [heretique, Fr. aiarnxoV] One who propa¬ 
gates his private opinions iq oppofition to the catholick church. 

I rather will fufpeft the fun with cold 
Than thee with wantonnefs; thy honour ftands, 

In him that was of late an heretick, 

As firm as faith. Shak. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

Thefe things would be prevented, if no known heretick or 
fthifmatick be fuffcrcd to go into thofe countries. Bacon. 
No hereticks defire to fpread 

Their wild opinions like thefe Epicures. Davies. 

Bellarmin owns, that he has quoted a heretick inftead of a 
father. Baker on Learning. 

When a Papift ufes the word hereticks , he generally means 
Proteftants; when a ^roteftant ufes the word, he means any 
perfons wilfully and contentioufiy obflinate in fundamental 
errours. Watts's Logick. 

H re'tical. adj. [from heretick.] Containing herefy. 

How exclude they us from being any part of the church of 
Chrift under the colour of herefy, when they cannot but grant 
it poffible even for him to be, as touching his own perfonal per- 
fuafion, heretical, who in their opinion not only is of the 
church, but holdeth the chiefcft place of authority over the 
fame? Hooker, b. iii. J. i. 

Conftantinople was in an uproar, upon an ignorant jealoufy 
that thofe words had fomc heretical meaning. Decay of Piety. 
Here'tically. adv. [from heretical.'] With herefy. 

H ’R f. to', adv. [here and to] To this; add to this. 
Herftofo're. adv. [hereto and fore.] Formerly; anciently. 
Lord Amphialus, faid (he, I have long defired to know you 
heretofore , with honouring your virtue, though I love not your 
perfon. Sidney. 

So near is the connection between the civil date and religi¬ 
ous, that heretofore you will find the government and the prieft- 
hood united in the fame perfon South's Sermons. 

We now can form no more 

Long fchemes of life, as heretofore. Swift. 

Hereunto', adv. [}ie r e and unto J To this. 

They which rightly confider after what fort the heart of man 
hereunto is framed, mult of neceffity acknowledge, that whofo 
afienteth to the words of eternal life, doth it in regard of his 
authority whofe words they are. Hooker , b. v. f. 22. 

Agreeable hereunto might not be amifs to make children, 
as foon as they are capable of it, often to tell a ftory of any 
thing they know. Locke. 

Herewx'th. adv. [here and wiihj\ With this. 

You, fair fir, be not herewith difmaid, 

But conftant keep the way in which ye ftand. Fat. Sheen. 
Herewith the caftlc of Hamc was fuddenly furprifed by the 
Scots. Hayward. 

He'riot. n.f. [Jjej-.egilb, Saxon.] A fine paid to the lord at 
the death of a landholder, commonly the beft thing in the 
landholders poffeffion. 

This he detains from the ivy ; for he fhould be the true 
poffeffory lord thereof, but the olive difpenfeth with his con¬ 
fidence to pafs it over with a compliment and an heriot every 
year. Howel's Vocal Forefl. 

Though thou confume but to renew, 

Yet love, as lord, doth claim a heriot due. Cleave ! and. 

I took him up, as your heriot , with intention to have made 
the beft of him, and then have brought the whole produce of 
him in a purfe to you. Dryden's D.n Sebajiian. 

Heritable, adj. [hares, Latin.] A perfon that may inherit 
whatever may be inherited. 

By the canon law this foil (hall be legitimate and heritable, 
according to the laws of England. Hale's Common Law. 

He'ritage. n. f. [heritage, French.] 

1. Inheritance; eftate devolved by fucceffion; eftate in general. 

Let us our father’s heritage divide. Hubberdts Tale. 

He confiders that his proper home and heritage is in another 
world, and therefore regards the events of this with the indif¬ 
ference of a gueft that tarries but a day. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. [In divinity.] The people of God. 

O Lord, fave thy people, and blefs thine heritage. Com. Pr. 
HERM A'PHRODITE; n.f. [hermaphrodite, French, from if/tv! 
and ooppoilrri.] An animal uniting two fexes. 

Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical hermaphrodite. Cleaveland. 
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According to the 


HERMETICAL. ladj. [from Hermes, or Mercury, the 
HERMETICK. J gined inventer of chymilbyV wS*' 
French.] Chymical. 

An hermetical feal, or to feal any thing hermetically i s fn 
heat: the neck of a gl^fs ’till it is juft ready to melt, and th* n 
with a pair of hot pincers to twift it clofe together. 3 U :,^ 
The tube was elofed at one end with diachylon, inftead of 
an hermetical feal. 

Hermetically, adv. [from hermetical.] 
hermetical or chimick art. 

He fuff'ered thofe things to putrefy in hermetically f Ea lcd 
glafies, and veflels clofe covered with paper; and not only f 0 
but in veflels covered v/ith fine lawn, fo as to admit the air 
and keep out the infcCts : no living thing was ever produced 

there - Bentley. 

HE'RMIT. n.f. [hermite, French; contracted from eremite 
£OI)jU,IT 71 f.] 

1 . A folitary ; an anchoret ; one who retires from focietv to 
contemplation and devotion. 

A wither’d hermit, fivefcore Winters worn, 

Might fhake off fifty looking in her eye. Shakcfpcore. 
You were.plcafed to lay this command upon me, to give 
you my poor advice for your carriage in fo eminent a place: 

I humbly return you mine opinion, fuch as an hermit rather 
than a courtier can render. Bacons Advice to fillers. 

He had been duke of Savoy, and, after a very glorious rcisn, 
took on him the habit of a hermit, and retired into this foli¬ 
tary fpot. Addifn on Italy. 

Come, infpiration, from thy hermit feat. 

By mortals feldom found. Tbomfn's Summer. 

2 . A bcadfman ; one bound to pray for another. Improper. 

For thofe of old. 

And the late dignities heap’d up to them. 

We reft your hermit. Sbakeft,cards Macbeth. 

He'rmit age. n.f. [hermitage, French.] The cell or habita¬ 
tion of a hermit. 

By that painful way they pafs 
Forth to an hill, that was both ftccp and high ; 

On top whereof a faerpd chapel was. 

And eke a little hermitage thereby. Fairy fjtem, b. i. 

Go with fpeed 

To fome forlorn and naked hermitage. 

Remote from all the pleafures of the world. Shakefpeore, 
And may at laft my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mofly cell, 

"Where I may fit and rightly fpell 
Of every ftar that heav’n doth Ihew, 

And ev’ry herb that fips the dew. Multi. 

About two leagues from Fribourg we went (0 fee a hermi¬ 
tage: it lies in the prettieft folitude imaginable, among woods 
and rocks. Addifn an Italy. 

He'rmitess. n.f. [from hermit.] A woman retired to devo¬ 
tion. 

He'rmitical. adj. [from hermit ] Suitable to a hermit. 
He'rmodactvl. n.f [Ifpojif and od,f\-o7.<&.] 

HermodaStyl is a root of a determinate and regular figure, 
and reprefents the common figure of a heart cut in two, from 
half an inch to an inch in length. This drug was firft brought 
into medicinal ufe by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt 
and Syria, where the people ufe them, while frefh, as a vomit 
or purge; and have a way of roafting them for food, which 
they eat in order to make thcmfolves fat. The dried roots, 
which we have, are a gentle purge; but they are now little 

ufe d. Hilts Mat. Aho. 

Hern. n.f. [Contrafted from Heron, which fee.] 

Birds that are moft eafy to be drawn are the mallard, f ffan > 
hern, and bittern. Peacham on Droavig 

He rnhill. n.f. [hern and hill .] An herb. 

HE'RNIA. n.f. [Latin.] Any kind of rupture, diverliheu oy 
the name of the part affefted. 

A hernia would certainly fucceed. 

HE'RO. n.f [heros, Latin; >!fwf.] 
l. A man eminent for bravery. 

In which were held, by fad deccafe : 

Heroes and heroefles. 

I fing of heroes and of kings, 

In mighty numbers mighty things. 

Heroes in animated marble frown. 

In this view he ceafes to be an hero, and his retutn * 
longer a virtue. Pope's Odyffey, ^- 

Thefe are thy honours, not that here thy bult 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with kings thy duft. 

Heroes, kings, n r (1 u 

Joy thy wilh’d approach to fee. J 


TVijeman's Surgery. 


Chapmans OdjJfl- 

Civile]. 
Pope. 


Monftrofity could not incapacitate from marriage, witnefs , - , ■ , _ 

hermaphrodites. Arbutkn. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 2 . A man of the higheft clafs in any refpeot. . - fl . a f ( . 

Hermaphrodi'tical. adj. [from hermaphrodite.] Partaking He'roess. n.f. [from hero-, heron, Latin.J 


of both fexes. 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphriditical princi¬ 
ples, that contain the radically and power of different forms. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


male hero. 

In which were held, by fad deccafe. 
Heroes and htroeffes. 


Chapman's QdJ<J- 
HeRo'ic^’ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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tirDrt'rCAL. adj. [from hero.] Befitting an hero; hcroick. 

H Mufidorus was famous over all Afia for his heroical enter- 

bidney, b. 11. 

Pf Though you have courage in an heroical degree, I afenbe it 
to you as your fecond attribute. Dry den s Babies, Dedic. 

Heroically, adv. [from heroical ] After the way of a hero; 

fU NoSiO.iy in killing his tyrannical coufin. Sidney , b. ii. 

Free from all meaning, whether good or bad; 

And, in one word, heroically mad. Dryden. 

Hero'ick. adj. [from hero ; bcrcique, brcnch.J 

1. Productive of heroes. 

Bolingbroke 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 

Being but the fourth of that hcroick line. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 

2. Noble; fuitable to an hero; brave; magnanimous; intrepid; 
enterprifing; illuftrious. 

Not that which juftly gives hcroick name 
To perfon, or to poem. Milton s Par. Lofi, b. ix. 

Verfe makes hcroick virtue live, 

But you can life to verfes give. Waller. 

3. Reciting the afts of heroes. 

Methinks heroick poefy, ’till now, 

Like fome fantaftick fairy land did fhow. Cowley. 

I have chofen the moft heroick fubjeft which any poet could 
defirc: I have taken upon me to deferite the motives, the be¬ 
ginning, progrefs and fucceffes of a moft juft and ncccffary 
war> 0 ° Dryden's Ann. Mirab. Preface. 

An heroick poem is the greateft which the foul of man is 
capable to perform: the defign of it is to form the mind to 
hcroick virtue by example. Dryden. 

IIeru'ickly .adv. [from heroick. ] Suitably to an hero. He¬ 
roically is more frequent, and more analogical. 

Samfon hath quit himfelf 
Like Samfon, and heroickiy hath finilh’d 
A life heroick. Miltons Agonifles. 

He'roine. n.f. [from hero ; heroine, French.] A female 
hero. Anciently, according to Englifh analogy, hefoefs. 

But inborn worth, that fortune can controul, 

New-ftrung, and ftiffer bent her foftcr foul; 

The heroine affum d the woman’s place. 

Confirm’d her mind, and fortify’d her face. Dryden. 

Then lhall the Britifh ftage 
More noble characters expofc to view. 

And draw her finifh’d heroines from you. Addifon. 

He'roism. n.f [heroifme, French] The qualities or character 
of an hero. 

If the Odyffey be lefs noble than the Iliad, it is more in- 
ftruCfive: the Iliad abounds with more heroifm, this with more 
morality. Broome's Notes to the Odyffey. 

HE'RON. n.f [heron, French.] 

1. A bird that feeds upon filh. 

Sd lords, with fport of ftag and heron full, 

Sometimes we fee (mail birds from nefts do pull. Sidney. 
The heron, when fhc foareth high, Iheweth winds. Bacon. 

2. It is now commonly pronounced hern. 

The tow’ring hawk let future poets fing. 

Who terror bears upon his fearing wing; 

Let them on high the frighted hern furvey, 

And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. Gay. 

He'ronry. In f [from heron ; commonly pronounced hern- 

He'ronshaw 5 ry.] A place where herons breed. 

They carry their load to a large heronry above three miles. 

, n Derham's Phyjico-Thelogy. 

Herpes, n.f. [i^mc. ] A cutaneous inflammation of two 
kinds: Indians, or pijlu'aris, which is like miliet-feed upon 
the fkin; and exedens, which is more corrofive and pene¬ 
trating, fo as to form little ulcers, if not timely taken care 

Quincy. 

A farther progrefs towards acrimony maketh a herpes ; and, 
if the accefs of acrimony be very great, it maketh an herpes 
exedens. Wifemail's Surgery. 

He rring, n.f. [hareng, French; paejunj, Saxon.] A fmall 
fea-filh. 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with round fifli, pilchard, 
herreng, mackrel, and cod. Carew’s Survey efCbrnwal. 

Buy my herring frefh. Su> ^ 

H r R . S A fir °’ t ' Thc fomaIe pofleffivc ufed when it refers to a 
fubftanuve going before: as, this is her houfe, thishoufeis 


How came her eyes fo bright ? not with fait tears; 
If fo, my eyes are oftner wafh’d than hers. Shakel 


Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers; 
For all the miferable are made hers. 


Shakefpeare. 
Waller. 


I fee her rowling eyes ; 

And panting, lo ! the god, the god, fhc cries; 

Vith words not hers, and more than human found, 
i>he makes th’ obedient ghofts peep trembling through the 
HERSE j Rofcommon. 

iS, ,o 1 pp ° fed “ come ftom 

*• A temporary monument raifed 


i over a grave. 
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2. The carriage in which corpfes are drawn to the grave. 

When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis her ft. 
Who does not weep that reads the moving verfe ? Re/com. 

Crowds of dead in decent pomp arc born ; 

Their friends attend thc herfe , thc next relations mourn. 

Dryden's Virgil's Georg, b. iv. 

On all the line a fudden vengeance waits. 

And frequent herfes fhali befiege your gates. Pape. 

To Herse. v. a. [from the noun.] To put into an herfe. 

I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels 
in her car. O, would fhc were her s'd at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venue. 

Thc Grecians fpritefully drew from thc darts the corfe. 
And her s'd it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman's Iliads. ■ 

The houfe is her s'd about with a black wood. 

Which nods with many a heavy-headed tree : 

Each flower’s a pregnant poifon, try’d and good ; 

Fach herb a plague. Crafhaw. 

Herself, pronoun. The female perfonal pronoun, in the 
oblique cafes reciprocal. 

The jealous o’er worn widow and herfelf. 

Since that our brother dubb’d them gentlewomen. 

Are mighty goflips in this monarchy. Sbakefp. fitch. III. 

Thc more fhe looks, the more tier fears increafe, 

At nearer fight; and Ihe’s hcrfclf the lefs. Dryden. 

He'rselike. adj. [herfe and like.] Funereal; fuitable to fu¬ 
nerals. 

Even in the Old Teftament, if you liften to David’s harp, 
you {hall hear as many herfelike airs as carols. Bacon. 

ToHe'ry. v. a- [jjepian, Saxon, topraile, to celebrate.] To 
hallow; to regard as holy. Now no longer in ufe. 

Thenot, now nis the time of merrymake. 

Nor Pan to hcry, nor with love to play; 

Like mirth in May is mecteft for to make. 

Or Summer fhade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer's Pafl. 

Thenceforth it firmly was cflablifbed. 

And for Apollo’s honour highly 1bcried. Fairy £heeen. 

But were thy years green as now be mine, 

Then wouldft thou learn to carol of love. 

And hery with hymns thy Jafs’s glove. Spenfer. 

He'sitancy. n.J\ [from hefttate.] Dubioufnefs; uncertainty; 
fufpence. 

The reafon of my hefstancy about the air is, that I forgot to 
try whether that liquor, which fhot into cryffals expofed to 
the air, would not have done the like in a vcffel accurately 
flopped. Boyle. 

Some of them reafoned without doubt oxheftancy, and lived 
and died in fuch a manner as to fliew that they believed their 
own reafonings. Attt'rbury's Sermons. 

To HE'SITATE. v. a. [herfits, Latin; hefitcr, French.] To be 
doubtful; to delay; topaufe; to make difficulty. 

. A fpirit of revenge makes him curfe the Grecians in the 
feventh book, when they kefitate to accept Hector’s chal¬ 
lenge. Broome s Notes on thc Iliad. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to flrike. 

Juft hint a fault, and hefitate diflike ; 

Alike referv’d to blame or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a fufpicious friend. Pope. 

Hesitation, n.f. [from h.Jitate.] 

1. Doubt; uncertainty; difficulty made. 

I cannot forefee the difficulties and hefitations of every one: 
they will be more or fewer, according to the capacity of each 
perufer. Woodward's Natural Hijiory. 

2. Intcrmiflion of fpeech ; want of volubility. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly 
able to go on without perpetual hefitations. . wft. 

Hest. n.f. [Jjsej-r, Saxon.] Command; precept; injunction. 

If thou be the moil kind preferver 
Of living wights, the fovcrcign lord of all. 

How falls it then, that, with thy furious fervour. 

Thou doft afflict the not deferver. 

As him that doth thy lovely htfls defpife. Spenfer. 

Thou waft a fpirit too delicate 
To aft her earthy and abhorr’d commands, 

? rand hr J lu Shakefpeare s temped. 

HE TEROCLI1 E. n.f. [hcterochtc, Fr. keterociitum, Latin; 
tTtjor and yxioos ] 

1. Such nouns as vary from the common forms of declenfton, 
by any redundancy, defeft, or otherwife. Clarke’s Let. Gram 

I h c heteroclete nouns of the Latin fhould not be touched in 
the hrlt learning of the rudiments of thc tongue. Watts 

2. Any thing or perfon deviating from the common rule 

Heterocli'tical. adj. [from heteroclite.) Deviating from 

the common rule. B 

Of fins beteroclitical, and fuch as want either name orpre- 
fident, there is oft times a fin, even in their hiftories. 

M , Brown's VulgarErrours. 

Heterodox, adj. [heterodoxe, French; i'™©- and JoL.j 
Deviating from thc eftabhfhed opinion ; not orthodox. 

Partiality 
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Partiality may be obferved in Tome to vulgar, in others to 
heterodox tenets. Locke. 

He'tfrodox. n.f. An opinion peculiar. 

Not only a fimple heterodox , but a very hard paradox it will 
ftem, and of great abfurdity, if we fay attraction is unjuftly 
appropriated unto the load {tone. brown's VAgar Err ours. 

Heteroge'nf. al. adj [heterogene, French; ctejoj and ytvoe.] 
Not of the fame nature; not kindred. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be not commaterial, 
but merely heterogeneal towards the body that is to be pre- 
ferved: fuch are quickfilvcr and white amber to herbs and 
flies. Bac ns Natural Hijlory. 

The light, whofc rays are all alike refrangible, 1 call Am¬ 
ple, homogeneal, and fimilar ; and that whofe rays are fome 
more refrangible than others, I call compound, heurogeneal , 
and diflimilar. Newton s Opt. 

Heterogeneity, n.f. [heterogeneity Fr. from heterogeneous] 

1. Oppofition of nature; contrariety or diffimilitude of qualities. 

2 . Oppofite or diflimilar part. 

Guaiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chimney, is fc- 
queftered into allies and foot; whereas the fame wood, dif- 
tilled in a retort, does yield far other heterogeneities , and is 
refolved into oil, fpirit, vinegar, water and charcoal. Boyle. 
HETEROGENEOUS, adj. and yivot.] Not kindred; 

oppofite or diflimilar in nature. 

1 have with great care obferved the condition of fuch hete- 
rogeneous bo ics, which I found immerfed and included in the 
mafs of this fimdftone. Wocdward. 

Hetero'scians. n.f. [rrseo? and cxiat.] Thofc whole fha- 
dows fall only one way, as the fhadows cf us who live north 
of theTropick fall at noon always to the North. 

To HEW. v.a. part, hewn or hewed. [Jjeapan, Saxon ; hauwen, 
Dutch.] 

1. To cut with an edged inftrument; to hack. 

Upon the joint the lucky Heel did light. 

And made fuch way that hew’d it quite in twain. Spenfer. 

I had purpofe 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 

Or lofe my arm for’t. Shakefpear/s Cortolanus. 

He was hewn in pieces by Hamilton’s friends. Hayward. 
One Vane was fo grievouily hewn , that many thoufands have 
died of lefs than half his hurts, whereof he was cured. Hay w. 

2. To chop ; to cut. 

Scarce cap 1 fpeak, my choler is fo great: 

Oh 1 1 could hew up rocks, and fight with flint. Shaiefp. 

He from deep wells with engines water drew. 

And us’d his noble hands the Wood to hew. Dryd. Fables. 

3. To fell, as with an ax. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead. 

And hews down oaks with rufhes. Shaiefp. Ccrio’anus. 

Brave followers, yonder (lands the thorny wood. 

Which, by the heav’n’s affifiance and your ftrength. 

Mull by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. SbakeJ. H. VI. 

Yet fhall the axe of juflice hew him down, 

Ar.J level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys. 

He from the mountain hewing timber tall. 

Began to build a veflel of huge bulk. Miltons Parad Loft. 

We’ll force the gate where Marcus keeps bis guard. 

And hew down all that would oppofe our pafiage. Addifon. 
a. To form or fhape with an axe. 

Thou haft braced thee out a fepulchre here, as he that hewed 
him out a fepulchre on high. xx ‘ u 1 ”* 

Nor is it fo proper to Iceiu out religious reformations by the 
fword, as to polifh them by fair and equal deputations. A. Ch. 

This river rifes in the very heart of the Alps, and has a long 
valley that feems hewn out on purpofe to give its waters a paf- 
fage amidft fo many rocks. Acldijon on Italy. 

Next unto bricks are preferred the fquarc hewn ftonc. Mort. 
5 . To form laborioufly. 

The gate was adamant; eternal frame! 

Which, hew’A by Mars himfelf, from Indian quarries came. 
The labour of a god. Dryden’s Fables. 

I now pafs my days, not ftudious nor idle, rather polifhing 
old works than hewing out new. Fope to Swift. 

He'we it. n.f. [from hew. ] One whofe employment is to cut 

wood or ftonc. r 

At the building of Solomon’s temple there were fourfeore 
thoufand hewers in the mountains. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
HEXAGON, n.f. [hexagene, French; e£ and yunx.) A hgurc 
of fix fides or angles: the moft capacious of all the figures that 
can be added to each other without any interfticc; and there¬ 
fore the cells in honeycombs are of that form. 

Hexa'CONAL. adj. [from hexagon.] Having fix fides or cor- 

As for the figures of cryftal, it is for the moft part hexago¬ 
nal , or fix-cornered. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Many of them fhoot into regular figures; as cryftal and 
baftatd diamonds into hexagonal. Ray on the Creation. 

Hena'gony. * f [from hexagon.] A figure of fix angles. 

When I read in St. Ambrofe of hexagomes , or fexangular 
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cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude that they were 
thematicians ? Branch, againft tt?* 

Hexa'meter. n.f. [?£ and prr ? ov.] A verfe of fix feet. ’ 
The Latin hexameter has more feet than the Engllfh L. 
roick. £ )| j 

Hexa'ngwlar. adj. [tg and angulus, Latin.] Having £ 

corners. a * 

Hexatsgu'.ar fprigs or (boots of cryftal, of various f lzcs 
fome clear, and others a little foiled. Woodward on Foflil •’ 

Hexa'pod. n.f [e£ and zroJ'ss.] An animal with fix feec * 

I take thole to have been the hexapods , from which th s 

greater fort of beetles come; for that fort of hexapods a« eaten 
in America. Ray on the Lrm\ n , 

Hexa'stick. n. f [ig and r‘%«f-] A poem of fix lines. 

Hey. in'erj. [from high.] An expreffion of joy, or nu 
exhortation ; the contrary to the Latin hei. 

Shadwell from the town retires, 

To blefs the wood with peaceful ly rick; 

1 hen hey for praife and pancgyrick. p r ; er 

He'vday. inter j. [for high day ] An expreffion of frolick and 
exultation, and fumetimes of wonder. 

Thou’It fay anon he is fome kin to thee. 

Thou fpend’ft fuch heyday wit in praiiing him. Shakefpure. 

’ Twas a ftiange riddle of a lady, 

/ Not love, if any lov’d her, heyday/ liudibxas, p.\. 

He'vday. n.f. A frolick; wildnefs. 

At your age 

The heyday in the blood is tame, it’s humble. 

And waits upon the judgment. Shakefpeari sHank. 

He'ydegives. n.f A wild frolick dance. 

But friendly fairys met with many graces. 

And light-foot nymphs can chafe the ling’ring night 
With heydegives, and trimly trodden tracts. Spnfir, 

Hia'tion. n. J. [from bio, Latin.] The act of gaping. 

Mon obferving the continual hiaticn , or holding open iis 
mouth, conceive the intention thereof to receive the aliment 
of air; but this is alfo occaftoneu by the gre itnefs of the 
lungs. Browns VulgarErrouci. 

Hia'tus. n.f. [hiatus, Latin ] 

1. An aperture; abroach. 

Thofe hiatus’s are at the bottom of the fea. whereby the 
abyfs below open into and communicates with it. I!ocducrd. 

2. 7 he opening of the mouth by the fucceflion of an initial to 
a final vowel. 

The hiatus fhould be avoided with more care in poetry than 
in oratory; and I would try to prevent it, unlcls where the 
cutting it off is more prejudicial to the found than the biotas 
itfelf. Fife. 

Hibb'rnal. adj [hikernus, Latin.] Belonging to the Winter. 
This ftar lhould rather manifeft its warming power in the 
Winter, when it remains conjoined with the lun in its hihr- 
nal converfion. Brawn’s Vulgar Errours. 

FIICCIUS DOCCTUS. n.f. [corrupted, I fancy, from hie tjl 
dob us, this or here is the learned man. Ufed by jugglers 
of themfelvcs.] A cant word for a juggler; one that plays 
faft and loofe. 

An old dull fot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock. 

At Weftminfter and Hicks’s ball. 

And biccius doeeius play’d in ail; 

Where, in all governments arid times, 

H’ had been both friend and foe to ctimes. I.udibras, M»- 
Hicco'ugh. n.f. [hicktn, Danifh.] A convulfitn of the fler 
mach producing fobs. 

So by an abbey’s fkeleton of late 
I heard an eccho fupererogate 
Through imperfection, and the voice reftore. 

As if (he had the hiccough o’er and o'er. C'eavtuui. 

Sneezing cureth the hiccough , and is profitable unto women 
in hard labour. Browns Vulgar Err *n- 

If the ftomach be hurt, fingultus or hiccough follows, w.t 
vomiting and naufea. IVifeman 1 

To Hi'ccough. v n. [from the noun.] To lob with 
vulfion of the ftomach. _ ., 

To Hi'ckup. v. n. [corrupted from hiccough.] Tofobwi' 
convulfed ftomach. 

Quoth he, to bid me not to love. 

Is to forbid my pulfe to move. 

My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, ., 

Or, when I’m in a fit, to bickup. Huaibros , f- • 

Hi'ck wall. A birc j < 

IIj ckway. J j 

Hidden. }>"*•#»/<***• 

Thug fame Ihall be atchiev'J, renown on earth, 

And what moft merits fame, in filencc hid. 

Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night» , _ - 

God faid, let Newton be, and all was light. Ptptf Wr 
To HIDE. v.a. preter. hid ; part. pall', h'd or lM n ~l ■ , 

Saxon.] To conceal; to withold or withdraw from 0 

Avaunt, and quit my fight; let the earth hide ihec 1 ^ 

8 
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° C Nile hears him knocking at his fev’nfold gates. 

And leeks his hidden fpring, and fears his nephews fates. Dr. 

Thus the fire of gods and men below: 

What 1 have hidden, hope not thou to know. 

The fev’ral parts lay hidden in the piece; 

Th’ occafion but exerted that, or this. 

Then for my corps a homely grave provide, 

Which love and me from publick fcorn may hide. 

Seas bid with navies, chariots paffing o’er 
The channel, on a bridge from fhore to fhore. 

With what aftonifhment and veneration may we look into 
our own fouls, where there are fuch hidden ftores of virtueand 
knowledge, fuch inexhaufted fourcesof perfeaion ? Add,Jon. 

The crafty being makes a much longer voyage than Uiylles, 
puts in practice many more wiles, and hides himfelf under a 
greater variety of fhapes. . Addtfn. 

Hell trembles at the fight, and hides its head 
In utmoftdarknefs, while on earth each heart 
Is filled with peace. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

To Hide. v. n. To lye hid ; to be concealed. 

A fox, that had been hard run, begged of a countryman, at 
work in a wood, to help him to fome hiding place. L’Ejirange. 
Our bolder talents in full view difplay’d; 

Your virtues open faireft in the fhade : 

Bred to difguife, in publick ’tis you hide , 

Where none diftinguifh ’twixt your fhame and pride, 
Wcaknefs or delicacy. Pope. 

Hide WSeek. n.j. A play in which fome hide themfelvcs, 
and another fecks them. 

The boys and girls would venture to come and play at hide 
and feck in my hair. Gulliver’s Travels. 

HIDE, n. f [ py-^e, Saxon ; haude, Dutch.] 

1. The (kin of any animal, either raw or drefled. 

T he trembling weapon paft 
Through nine bull hides, each under other plac’d 
On his broad fhicld. Dryden. 

Pififtratus was firft to grafp their hands, 

And fpread foft hides upon the yellow fands. Pope's Odyffey. 
t. The human (kin: in contempt. 

Oh, tyger’s heart, wrapt in a woman’s hide! 

How could’ft thou drain the life-blood of the child ? Skakcf. 

His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs 
Cleaves to his back; a famifh’d face he bears. Dryden. 
3. A certain quantity of land. [Hide, hyde, French; hida, bar¬ 
barous Latin, as much as one plough can till.] Ainfwortb. 

One of the firft things was the perfecting of the Winchefter 
book, being a more particular inquifition than had been before 
of every hide of land within the precindts of his conqueft, 
and how they were holden. Wolton. 

Hidebou'nd. adj. [hide and bound.] 

1. A horfe is faid to be hidebound when his Ikin fticks fo hard 

to his ribs and back, that you cannot with your hand pull up 
or loofen the one from the other. It fometimes comes by 
poverty and bad keeping; at other times From over-riding, or 
a furfeit. Farriers Di£l. 

2. [In trees.] Being in the ftate in which the bark will not give 
way to the growth. 

A root of a tree may be hidebound, but it will not keep open 
without fomewhat put into it. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Like ftinted hidebound trees, that juft have got 


Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. 

. Harfh ; un tradable. 

And ftill the harfher and hidebounder , 
The damfels prove, become the fonder. 
. Niggardly; penurious; parfimonious. 


Swift. 


Hudibras, p. ii. 
Ainfwortb. 


adj. [ hideux , French. ] Horrible; drcadftfl; 


Waller. 

Dryden. 

It is now 


CraflcaWi 

The 


HI'DEOUS". 

(hocking. 

If he could have turned himfelf to as many forms as Pro¬ 
teus, every form fhould have been made hideous. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thou echo’ft me. 

As if there were fome monfter in thy thoughts. 

Too hideous to be (hewn. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

I fled, and cry’d out death ! 

Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh’d 

From all her caves, and back refounded death. Milton 
Her eyes grew ftiffen’d, and with fulphur burn; 

Her hideous looks and hellifh form return ; 

Her curling fnakes with hiffings fill the place, 

And open all the furies of her face. Dryden’s /En. 

Tis forced through the hiatus’s at the bottom of the fea with 
fuch vehemence, that it puts the fea into the moft horrible dif- 
order, making it rage and roar with a moft hideous and 
no ‘k' Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

i deously . adv. [from hideous.] Horribly; dreadfully; in 
a manner that fhocks. 7 * Jr * m 

I arm myfelf 

To welcome the condition of the time; 

•Th Ch r u ann0t ,ook more iideeu fty on me, 

1 " an 1 have drawn ‘t in my fantafy. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
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This, in the prefent application, is bideoufly profane; bui 
the fenfe is intelligible. 

Hi'deousness. n.f [from hideous.] Hornblenefs; dreadtul- 
nefs; terrour. 

Hi'der. n.f. [from the verb.J He that hides. 

To Hie. v. n. [feiejan, Saxon.] 

!. To haften; to go in hafte. 

When they had mark’d the changed fktes; 

They wift their hour was fpent; then each to reft him bieii 
3 Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 21 

In a fair moon-fhine night thither he hietb to dig it up. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
My will is even this. 

That prefently you hie you home to bed. Sbakefpeart. 
Well, I will hie , 

And fo beftow thefe papers as you bade me. Shak. Ju. Ceef 
Some to the fhores do fly, 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d; 

But running from, all to dcftruClion hie. Daniel’s Civ. War. 
The fnake no fooner hift. 

But virtue heard it, and away (he by'd. Crafhaw. 

Thither, full fraught with mifehievous revenge, 

Accurs’d, and in a curfed hour, he hies. Milt. Pat ad. Lojl. 

Thus he advis’d me, on yon aged tree 
Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to the fea. 

The youth, returning to his miflrefs, hies t 
2. It was anciently ufed with the reciprocal pronoun 
almoft obfolete in all its ufes. 

Aufter fpy’d him; 

Cruel Aufter thither hyd him. 

HI'ERARCH. n.f. [«e^ and doyf ; hierarque , Fr.J 
chief of a facrcd order. 

Angels, by imperial fummons call’d, 

Forthwith from all the ends of heav’n appear’d. 

Under their hierarchs in orders bright. Mdt. Parad. Lojl. 
Hierarchical, adj. [hierarchique, French; from hicratcb ] 
Belonging to facred or ecclefiaftical government. 

Hierarchy., n.f. [bierwchie, French, from hierarch.] 

1. A facred government; rank or fubordination of holy beings; 

Out of the hierarchies of angels fhcen. 

The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the reft. Fairfax, b, i. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 

Thefe the fupreme king 
Exalted to fuch pow’r, andl gave to rule. 

Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. Milton's Par, Loft. 

Jehova, from the fummit of the iky. 

Environ’d with his winged hierarchy, 

The world furvey’d. SanJyf . 

The bleffedcft of mortal wights, now queftionlefs the high- 
eft faint in the celeftial hierarchy, began to be fo importuned, 
that a great part of the divine liturgy was addreffed folely to 
her. Howells Vocal Forejl . 

2. Ecclefiaftical eftablifhment. 

The prefbytery had more fympathy with the difeipline of 
Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Bacon. 

While the old levitical hierarchy continued, it was part of 
the minifterial office to flay the facrifices. South. 

Confider what I have written, from regard for the church 
eftabliflied under the hierarchy of bifhops. Swift. 

HIEROGLY'PH. J n.f. [hieroglyphe, French; iso of, facred, 
HIEROGLYPHICS \ and to carve.] * 

1. An emblem; a figure by which a word waj implied. Hiero- 
glyphicks were ufed before the alphabet was invented. 

This hieroglypbick of the Egyptians was ere&ed for parental 
affe&iori, manifefted in the protection of her young ones, 
when her neft was fet on fire. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A lamp amongft the Egyptians is the hieroglypbick of fife. 

Wilkins’s Daedalus. 

The firft writing they ufed was only the fingle piflures and 
gravings of the things they would reprefent, which way of 
expreffion was afterwards called hieroglypbick. Woodward. 
Between the ftatues obelisks were plac’d, 

And the learn’d walls with hieroglypbicks grac’d. Pope. 

2 . The art of writing in picture. 

No brute can endure the tafte of ftrong liquor, and confe- 
quently it is againft all the rules of hieroglyph to aifign thofe 
animals as patrons of punch. Swift. 


HlfeROGLY'PHICAL. 

Hierogly'phick. 


ladj. [ hieroglyph,que, French; from the 
J noun. ] Emblematical; expreffive of 
fome meaning beyond what immediately appears. 

In this place ftands a ftately hieroglypbical obelisk of Theban 
marb !l’ P „ SanUys's Travels. 

\ h n hgy , ptian fer P cn . t figures time. 

And, (tripp’d, returns into his prime; 

If my affection thou woutd’ft win, 

Firft caft thy hieroglypbick skin. Cleaveland. 

1 he original of the conceit was probably bieroglyphieal, 
which after became mythological, and, by a proeef* of tradi- 
“ H ' tion. 
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tion, ftole into a total verity, which was but partly true in its 
„ morality. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hie « ogly phically. adv. [from hieroglyphical,] Emblcma- 

Others have fpoken emblematically and hieroglyphically as 
the Egyptians, and the phoenix was the hieroglyphick of 
the fun. ^ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Hiero'graphy. n.f. [ir^o; and yedQu .] Holy writing. 

Hie rophant n.j. [itcopetifa;.] One who teaches rules of 
religion; a prieft. 

Herein the wantonnefs of poets, and the crafts of their 
heathenifh priefts and hierophants, abundantly gratified the fan- 
ci ?s pf the people. Hales's Origin of Mankind. 

7 o HI GGLE. v. n. [of uncertain etymology ; probably cor¬ 
rupted from hagole ] 

1- To chaffer; to be penurious in a bargain. 

In good offices and due retributions we may not be pinch¬ 
ing and niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, where we have 
wronged, to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hale. 

Bafe thou art! 

To higgle thus for a few blows, 

To gain thy knight an op’lent fpoufe. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Why all this higgling with thy friend about fuch a paultry 
film ? Does this become the generofity of the noble and rich 
J« hn Bull ? Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 

1. I o go felling provifions from door to door. This feems the 
original meaning. 

Higgledy-piggeldy. adv. A cant word, corrupted from 
higgle, which denotes any confufcd mafs, as higglers carry a 
huddle of provifions together. 

Higgler, n.f. [from higgle.} One who fells provifions by 
retail. 1 

HIGH. adj. [JleaJj, Saxon ; hough, Dutch.] 
i. Long upwards; rifing above from the furface, or from the 
centre. 

I hey that Hand high have many blafts to (hake them, 
And, if they fall, they dalh themfclvcs to pieces. Sh. R. III. 

I heir andes, or mountains, were far higher than thofe with 
us ; whereby the remnants of the generation of men were, in 
fuch a particular deluge, faved. Bacon, EJfay 59. 

The higher parts of the earth being continually fpending, 
and the lower continually gaining, they muft of neceflity at 
length come to an equality. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

I. Elevated in place; raifed aloft. 

High o’er their heads a mould’ring rock is plac’d, 

That promifes a fall, and fhakes at ev’ry blaft. Dryd. An. 
Reafon elevates our thoughts as high as the liars, and leads 
us through the vaft fpaccs of this mighty fabrick ; yet it comes 
far fhort of the real extent of even corporeal being. Locke. 

3. Exalted in nature. 

4. Elevated in rank or condition : as, high priefl. 

O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure the low. DryJen's Ain. 

5. Exalted in fentiment. 

Solomon liv’d at eafe, nor aimed beyond 
Higher defign than to enjoy his Hate. Milton. 

6. Difficult; abftrufc. 

They meet to hear, and anfwcr fuch high things. Shaiefp. 

7. Boaftful; oftentatious. 

His forces, after all the high difeourfes, amounted really 
but to eighteen hundred foot. Clarendon, b. viii. 

8. Arrogant; proud ; lofty. 

The governor made himfelf merry with his high and threat- 
ning language, and fent him word he would neither give nor 
receive quarter. Clarendon, b. viii. 

9. Severe; oppreffive. 

When there appeareth on either fide an high hand, violent 
profecution, cunning advantages taken, and combination, 
then is the virtue of a judge feen. Bacon. 

I o. Noble ; illuftrious. 

Truft me, I am exceeding weary. 

- - Is it come to that ? I had thought, wearinefs durft not 
have attacked fo high blood.—It doth me, though it difcolours 
the completion of my greatnefs to acknowledge it. Shakefp. 
He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor. Shakef. 

II. Violent; tempefluous; loud. Applied to the wind. 

More Ihips in calms on a deceitful coafl, 

Or unfeen rocks, than in high {forms are loft. Denham. 
Spiders cannot eafily weave their nets in a high wind. 

Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
At length the winds are rais’d, the ftorm blows high'. 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 

In its full fury. Addifon's Cato. 

12. Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovernable. 

Not only tears 

Rain’d at their eyes, but high winds worfe within. 

Began to rife ; high paflions, anger, 

Miftruft, fufpicion, difeord, hate, fhook fore 

Their inward ftatc of mind. Milton's Paradife LoJ), b. ix. 

Can heav’nly minds fuch high refentment Ihow, 

Or exercife their fpight in human woe ? Drydtn's Aon. 

13. Full; complete. 
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T-tiu, 


High time now ’gan it wax for Una fair, 

1 o think of thofe her captive parents dear. Fairy, a 
Sweet warriour, when fhall I have peace with yl"? 
High tune it is this war now ended were ' «’ 

It was high time to do fo; for it was now certain, thatff; 
were already upon their march towards the Weft. Claris* 
It was high time for the lords to look about them. <£% 
14. Strong tailed; guftful. u “renl. 

Solomon liv’d at eafe, and full 
Of honour, wealth, high fare, aim’d not beyond 
Higher defign than to enjoy his ftate. Milt. P ara i Un 
High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies 
. , .... Baker's Reflections on Ltarm .. 

ij. Advancing in latitude from the line. 

7 hc y forced to take their courfe either high to the North 
or low to the South. Abbot's Drfcription of the K’ 

16. At the moft perfect ftate; in the meridian : as, by thef un t 

is high noon. ; mn 

It is yet day, neither is it time that the cattle {held 
be gathered. Q m uia 

17. far advanced into antiquity. x xix. 7, 

The nominal obfervation of the fcveral days of the week 

is very high, and as old as the ancient Egyptians, who named’ 
the fame according to the feven planets. Brown's Vulvar >•„ 
10. Dear; exorbitant in price. 

If they muft be good at fo high a rate, they know they mav 
be fafe at a cheaper. South's SelJl 

19. Capital; great; oppofed to little: as, high treafon, in cm- 
pohtion to petty. v 

High, n f. High place; elevation; fuperiour region. 

Which when the king of gods beheid from high. 

He figh’d. “ D ry j nu 

On High. Aloft; above; into fuperiour regions. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high. 

With adamantine columns threats the fky. L ryden's An. 
High is much ufed in compofition with variety of meaning. 
High-ble st, adj. Supremely happy. 

The good which we enjoy from heav’11 defeends; 

But that from us ought Ihould afeend to heav’n 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God bigh-b/eft, or to incline his will. 

Hard to belief may feem. Milton's Paradife loft, b. xi. 
Hi'ch-blown. Swelled much with wind ; much inflated. 

I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, 

Thefe many Summers on a fea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth: my higb-blwn pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 

Weary, and old with fervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ftream, <hat muft for ever hide me. Sh. H. VIII. 
High-born. Of noble extraftion. 

Caft round your eyes 
Upon the high-born beauties of the court; 

There chufe fome worthy partner of your heart. Root. 
Hi'gh-built. adj. 

1. Of lofty ftrudture. 

I know him by his fli ide, 

The giant Harapha of Gath; his look 

Haughty as is his pile, high-built and proud. Milt Agsrijlts. 

2. Covered with lofty buildings. 

In dreadful wars 

The high-built elephant his caftlc rears. 

Looks down on man below, and fti ikes the ftars. Cretcb. 
High-co'loured. Having a deep or glaring colour. 

If a fever happens in a rancid oily ftate of blood, it pro¬ 
duces a fcorbutick fever, with high-coloured urine, and fpots in 
the fkin. Floycr on the Humours. 

Hich-desi'cninc. Having great fchemes. 

His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear. 

His high-defigning thoughts were figur’d there. Drydcn. 
High-ee'd. Pampered. 

A favourite mule, high-fed, and in the pride of ficlh and 
metal, would ftill be bragging of his family. L'Ejirangt. 
High-fla'ming. Throwing the flame to a great height. 
Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune (lain, 

High-flaming, pleafe the monarch of the main. Popt. 
High-fli'er. n f. One that carries his opinions to extra¬ 
vagance. 

She openly profefieth herfelf to be a high-ficr ; and it is not 
improbable Ihe may alfo be a papift at heart. 

Hi'gh-flown. adj. [high and fawn, from fiy.] 

1. Elevated; proud. 

This ftiff- neckt pride nor art nor force can bend. 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defeend. Denham. 

2. Turgid ; extravagant. f 

1’his fable is a high-flown hyperbole upon the mi/cucs 0 
marriage. UEftrot}*' 

High-fly'ing. Extravagant in claims or opinions. 

Clip the wings .. 

Of their high-ftying arbitrary kings. Dryd. r irg 1 • 

High-he'aped. adj. 

t. Covered with high piles. ^ 
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The plenteous board high-heap'd with cates divine. 

And o’er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. Pope. 
1, Raifed into high piles. 

I faw myfelf the vaft unnumber’d ftore 
Of brafs, high-heap'd amidft the regal dome. Pope's Odyjfey. 
High-he'eled. Having the heel of the {hoe much raifed. 

By thefe embroider’d high-heel'd {hoes, 

She fhall be caught as in a noofe. 

Hi'cH-HUtfc. Hung aloft. 

By the high-hung taper’s light, 

I could difeern his cheeks were glowing red. 
High-me'ttled. Proud or ardent of fpirit. 

He fails not in thefe to keep a ftiff rein on a high-mettled 
Pcgafus; and takes care not to furfeit here, as he had done on 
other heads, by an erroneous abundance. Garth. 

High-MI'ndfd. Proud; arrogant. 

My breaft I’ll burft with {training of my courage, 

But I will chaftife this high-minded ltrumpet. Shakef. H.V I. 
Becaufe of unbelief they were broken off, and thou ftandeft 
by faith : be not high-minded, but fear. Rom. ii. 20. 

High-pri'ncipled. Extravagant in notions of politicks. 

This feems to be the political creed of all the high-principled 
men I have met with. Swift. 

High-re d. Deeply red. 

Oil of turpentine, though clear as water, being digefted 
upon the purely white fugar of lead, has in a Ihort time af¬ 
forded a high-red tindlure. Boyle on Colours. 

High-se'asoned. Piquant to the palate. 

Be fparing alfo of fait in the feafoning of all his vidiuals, 
and ufe him not to high-feafoned meats. Locke. 

Hich-si'chted. Always looking upwards. 

Let high-ftghted tyranny range on, 

’Till each man drop by lottery; 

But if thefe countrymen bear fire enough, 

What need we any fpur but our own caufe? Shakef peare. 

High-spi'rited. Bold; daring; infolent. 
High-sto'mached. Obftinate; lofty. 

High-ftomach’d are they both, and full of ire; 

In rage, deaf as the fea, hafty as fire. Shakefpeare. 

High-ta'sted. Guftful; piquant. 

Flatt’ry ftill in fugar’d words betrays, 

And poifon in higb-tajicd meats conveys. Denham. 

High-vi'ced. Enormoufly wicked. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er fome high-vic'd city hang his poifon 
In the fick air. Shakefpeare's Timm of Athens. 

Hi gh-wroucht. Accurately finifhed ; nobly laboured. 

Thou triumph’!!, vidlor of the high-wrought day, 

And the pleas’d dame, foft fmiling, lead’ft away. Pope. 
Highland, n.f. [high and land ] Mountainous region. 

The wond’ring moon 

Beholds her brother’s fteeds beneath her own; 

The highlands fmoak’d, cleft by the piercing rays. Addifon. 
Indies in the highlands of Scotland ufe this difeipline to 
their children in the midft of Winter, and find that cold wa¬ 
ter does them no harm. Locke 

Highla'nder. n.f. [ from highland. ] An inhabitant of 
mountains. 

His cabinet council of highlanders. Addifon 

Hi ghly, adv. [from high.] J ™' 

With elevation as to place and fituation. 

2. In a great degree. 

into V dir e 7^ CdiCntS C3n 3,la / th ° fe heats ’ which b ^ak us 
into different felons cannot but be ufeful to the publick, 

and %A/y tend to its fafety. Mdifon's Freehold 

HvMo a urfaith Ut b r T f ‘ te for US to fu PP° rt and en¬ 
liven our faith, by dwelling often on the fame confiderations. 

3. Proudly; aTOgam , y . mbitiou% _ 

What thou wouldft highly. 

That thou wouldft holily; wouldft not play falfe, 

not ,o ,h:nk *:i 

CHMOST. cjj. [An irregular word.] Highelt; toplnoft 3 ' 
n , N ° w ‘ s tbe . fun upon the highmoft hill b P 

Uf this day s journey; and from nine ’till twelve, 

1. Elevation above the furface. 

1 he title of princes, anciently of kings. 

. Moft royal majefty, 

crave no more than that your highntfs offer’d Shaken „ 

A oorure LA 

P princefs, ere her highnefs came ? 71/ 7; 

UgUufiJ 3nd - riAmendyjoinud i„ you T±j 

3 ' D S y natUre; fu premacy. Dryden ' 

Higbt’ W? * % I't; 

• (Tim is an impetfedl verb, uftd only 
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tenfe with a paflive fignification i Jjatan, to call, Saxoxl ; htfftit, 
to be called, German.] 

1. Was named; was called. 

The city of the great king bight it well. 

Wherein eternal peace and happinefs doth dwell. Fa. ^uesr.i 
Within this homeftead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 

So bight her cock. Dryden's Nun's Priefl• 

2. It is fometimes ufed as a participle paffive, and fignifies called j 
named. It is now obfolete, except in burlefque writings. 

Among!! the reft a good old woman was, 

Hight mother Hubberd. HubbtreTs Tale. 

Highwa'ter. n.f. [high and water.] The utmofi flow of the 
tide. 

They have a good way in Eflex of draining of lands that 
lie below the higbwater, and that are fomething above thelow- 
water mark. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Highwa'y. n.f. [high and way.] Great road; publick path. 
So few there be 

That chufe the narrow path, or feck the right: 

All keep the broad highway, and take delight 
With many rather for to go aftray. Fairy §htrtn, b. i. 
Two inferiptions give a great light to the hiftories ofAppius, 
who made the highway, and of Fabius the dilator. Adaijon. 
Ent’ringon a broad highway. 

Where power and titles fcatter’d lay. 

He ftrove to pick up all he found. Swift. 

I could mention more trades we have loft, and are in the 
highway to lofe. Child on Trade. 

Highwayman, n.f. [highway and man.] A robber that plun¬ 
ders on the publick roads. 

’Tis like the friendfhip of pickpockets and highwaymen, 
thatobferve ftridl juftice among themfelves. Bentley's Sermons. 

A remedy like that of giving mv money to an high¬ 
wayman before he attempts to take it by force, to prevent 
the fin of robbery. Swift. 

Hi’glaper. n.f An herb. Ainjworth. 

Hila'rity. n.f. [hi/aritas, Latin,] Merriment; gaycty. 

Averroes reftrained his hilarity, and made no more thereof 
than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato; that is, 
a fober incalcfcence from wine. Brcwn’s Vulgar Errours. 
Hild, in /EJrick’s grammar, is interpreted a lord or lady • fo 
Hi/debert is a noble lord ; Mabtild, an heroick lady ; and in 
the fame fenfe is IViga alfo found. Gib. Camden. 

Hi'ldinc. n.f [)3ilb, Saxon, fignifies a lord: perhaps hi/ding 
means originally a little lord in contempt, for a man that has 
only the delicacy or bad qualities of high rank; or a term of re¬ 
proach abbreviated from hindcrling, degenerate. Hughes’s Spent 1 
*• A lorry, paltry, cowardly fellow. 

He was fome hilding fellow, that had ftol’n 
The horfe he rode on. Shakefpeare's Hertry IV. p \. 

If yourlordlhip find him not a hilding, hold me no more in 
your refpea. Shakef. AWs well that ends well. 

You are curb d from that enlargement by 
The confequence o’ th’ crown, and muft not foil 
7 he precious note of it with ‘a bafe Dave, 

A ***.*' a Iive, 7 ’ a .Mire’s cloth. Shai. Cymbeline. 

t nis idle toy, this hilding fcorns my power, 

2 naUght - W ' y™ M"'- 

2. it is ufed likewife for a mean woman. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; 

Helen and Hero, Hidings and harlots. Shak. Korn, and Jul. 
mountain * bax0n J An e,evation of ground lefs than a 

Myfheep are thoughts, which I both guide and ferve- 
Their pa ft u re is fair hills of fruitlefs love Sidney, b. ii 
Jerulalcm is feated on two hills. 

Of height unlike, and turned fide to fide. Fairfax: 

1 hree fides are fure imbar’d with crags and hills, 

I he reft is eafy, fcant to rife efpy’d; 

But mighty bulkwarks fence the plainer part : 

°WL ie pS nature ? n ature ftrengtheneth art. Fairfax, b. \\\. 

yhen our eye fome profpeft would purfue, 

Defcendmg from a bill, looks round to view. Granville 

wbtlM.” n ° tb, . ng but the neft of fome metal or mineral* 
which, by a plaftick virtue, and the efficacy of fubterranean 

Hi'llock. [from UL] A Hltfe h||| Ch 1‘“‘ FU F ™‘- 
Yet weigh this, alas! great is not great to the greater • 
What, judge you, doth a hillock Ihowby the lofty Olympus? 

Sometime walking not unfeen L *’ 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. MUtn „ 

[from bill.] Full of hills; 


face. J 1 nius; un equal in the fur- 


HoweTs Vocal Fonejl. 

Climbing 
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Climbing to a hilly (tec p, 

He views his herds in vales afar. Dry den. 

Lo ! how the Norick plains 

Rife hilly, with large piles of flaughter’d knights. Phillips. 
Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining profpefts, tho’ 
aman would chufe to travel through a plain one. Addifon. 
Hilt, n.f. [ )}ilr, Saxon, from Jjealban, to hold.] The handle 
of any thing, particularly of a fword. 

Now fits expectation in the air. 

And hides a fword from hilt unto the point. 

With crowns imperial; crowns and coronets. 

Promis’d to Harry «nd his followers. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Take thou the hilt. 

And when my face is cover’d, as ’tis now, 

Guide thou the fword. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

Be his this fword, whofc blade of brafs difplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whofe hilt, a filver blaze. Pope's Odyffey. 
HIM. [ )}im, Saxon.] 

i. The oblique cafe of he. 

Me he reftored unto my office, and him he hanged. Gen. xli. 

2 Him was anciently ufed for it in a neutral fenfe. 

Hi'mself. pron. [him and felf.] 

1. In the nominative the fame as he, only more emphatical. 

It was a fparing fpeech of the ancients to fay, that a friend 
is another himfelf ; for that a friend is far more than him- 
fef Bacon. 

With Ihame remembers, while himfelf was one 
Of the fame herd, himjelf the fame had done. Denham. 

2 . In ancient authors it is ufed neutrally for itfelf. 

She is advanc’d 

Above the clouds as high as heav’n himfelf. Shakefpeare. 

3. In the oblique cafes it has a reciprocal fignification. 

I perceive it was not altogether your brother’s evil difpofi- 
tion made him feefc his death; but a provoking merit, fet 
awork by a reproveable badnefs in himfelf. Shakejp. K. Lear. 

4. It is fometimes not reciprocal. 

Nothing in nature can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpo- 
fitions of humanity, as for one man to fee another fo much 
himfelf as to figh his griefs, and groan his pains, to fing his 
joys, and do and feel every thing by fympathy. South. 

Hin. n.f [.]n] A meafure of liquids among Jews, con¬ 
taining about ten pints. 

With the one lamb a tenth deal of flour, mingled with the 
fourth part of an hin of beaten oil. Ex. xxix. 40. 

HIND. adj. compar .hinder', fupeil. hindmojl. [Jjynban, Saxon.] 
Backward 3 contrary in pofition to the face: as, hind legs. See 
Hinder and Hindmost. 

Bringing its tail to its head, it bends its back fo far ’till its 
head comes to touch its hind part, and fo with its armour ga¬ 
thers itfelf into a ball. Ray on the Creation. 

The flag 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more, 

And fears his hind legs will o’ertakc his fore. Pope. 

Hind. n.f. [J)ms>e, Saxon, from hinnus, Latin.] 

1. The Ihe to a ftag; the female of red deer. 

How he flew, with glancing dart amifs, 

A gentle hind, the which the lovely boy 

Did love as life. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Can’ll thou mark when the hinds do calve ? Job xxxix. 1. 

Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew. 

Not though the brazen-footed hind he flew. Dryden's JEn. 

2 [Jjine, Saxon.] A fervant. 

A couple of Ford’s knaves, his hinds, were called forth by 
their miftrefs, to carry me in the name of foul cloaths to 
Datchet-lane. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

3. [pineman, Saxon.] Apeafant; a boor; a mean ruftick. 
The Dutch, who came like greedy hinds before, 

To reap the harveft their ripe ears did yield. 

Now look like thofe, when rolling thunders roar, 

And Iheets of lightning blaft the Handing field. Dryden. 

He cloth’d himfelf in coarfe array, 

A lab’ring hind in Ihew. Dryden’s Fables. 

Hindre'rries. n.f. The fame as rafpberries. Ainfworth. 
To HI'NDER. v.a. [Jjmbpian, Saxon.] To obftruft 3 to Hop; 
to let; to impede. 

Hinder me not, feeing the Lord hath profpered my way. 

Gen. xxiv. 56. 

The whole world Chined with clear light, and none were 
hindered in their labour. IVtfd. xvii. 20. 

You minimus of hindring knot-grafs made; 

You bead, you acorn. Shakefpeare's Midf. Night’s Dream. 
If the alms were hindered only by intreaty, the hindercr is 
not tied to reftitution, becaufe intreaty took not liberty away 
from the giver. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

This objection hinders net but that the heroick action of 
fomc commander, enterprifed for the Chriffian caufe, and exe¬ 
cuted happily, may be written. Dryden’s Juv. Dedicat. 

W hat hinders younger brothers, being fathers of families, 
from having the fame right ? Locke. 

Hi'nder. adj. [from hind.] That which is in a pofition con¬ 
trary,to that of the face. 
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Thefe beafts, fighting with any man, Hand upon their hinder 
;t, and fo this did, being ready to give me a Ihrewd pm 
acement. gjj . 

As the hinder feet of the horfe ftuck to the mountain wh ] 



obftrudtion. 

Falfe opinions, touching the will of God to have thines 
done, are wont to bring forth mighty and violent praaic« 
againft the hinderances of them, and thofe pradlices new opi 
nions more pernicious than the firft; yea, moft extremely 
fometimes oppofite to the firft. Hooker, Preface 

They muft be in every Chriftian church the fame, except 
mere impoffibility of fo having it be the binderance. Huy 
What binderance have they been to the knowledge of what 
is well done? Dryden’s.Dufrtfmn 

Have we not plighted each our holy oath, ' 

One foul fliould both infpire, and neither prove 
His fellow’s hindrance in purfuit of love? Dryden 

He muft conquer all thefe difficulties, and remove all thefe 
hinderances out of the way that leads to juftice. Attirbury 
Hi'nderer. n.f. [from hinder.] He or that which hinder* 
or obftrudls. 

Brakes, great hinderers of all plowing, grow. May. 
Hi'nderung. n.f. [from hind or hinder.] A paltry, worthi 
lefs, degenerate animal. 

Hi'ndermost. adj. [This word feems to be lefs proper than 
hindmojl.] Hindmoft; laft; in the rear. 

He put the handmaids and their children foremoft, and Leah 
and her children after, and Rachel and Jofeph hindermojl. Gen. 
Like to an enter’d tide, they all rulh by. 

And leave you hindermojl. Shakcf. Troilus andCrejfido. 

Hi'ndmost. adj. [ hind and mojl.] The laft; the lag; that 
which comes in the rear. 

’Tis not his wont to be the hindmojl man, 

Whate’er occafion keeps him from us now Shakefp. H. VI.. 
He met thee by the way, and fmote the hindmojl of thee, 
even all that were feeble behind. Dtutr. xxv. 18, 

Let him retire, betwixt two ages call, 

The firft of this, and hindmojl of the laft, 

A lofing gameftcr. Dryden’s Aurcngz, Prtltgui. 

The race by vigour, not by vaunts is won ; 

So take the hindmojl , hell—he faid, and run. Pop. 

Hinge, n.f. [or hingle, from hangle or hang.] 

1. Joints upon which a gate or door turns. 

At the gate 

Of heav’n arriv’d, the gate felf-open’d wide, 

On golden hinges turning. Miltons Paradift Lojl, l. v. 

Then from the hinge their ftrokes the gates divorce, 

And where the way they cannot find, they force. Dir,ham. 

Hcav’n’s imperious queen (hot down from high; 

At her approach the brazen hinges fly. 

The gates are forc’d. Dryden’s En. 

2. The cardinal points of the world, Eaft, Weft, North, 
South. 

If when the moon is in the hinge at Eaft, 

The birth breaks forward from its native reft; 

Full eighty years, if you two years abate, 

This ftation gives. Creech’s Maniliui. 

And thefe being hinges of the world, create 
New powers in ftars. Creech’s Maitilius. 

3. A governing rule or principle. 

The other hinge of puuilhment might turn upon a law, 
whereby all men, who did not marry by the age of five m 
twenty, Ihould pay the third part of their revenue. 

4. To he off the Hinges. To be in a ftate of irregularity aw 

diforder. , 

The man’s fpirit is out of order and off the hinges-, ana 
'till that be put into its right frame, he will be perpetually dii- 
quieted. TiHetjon , Sermon y 

To Hinge, v.a, [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifh with hinges. 

2. To bend as an hinge. 

Be thou a flatt’rer now, and hinge thy knee; 

And let his very breath, whom thou’lc obferve. 

Blow off thy cap. Shakif. Timon of at • 

To Hint. v.a. [enter, French. Skinner.] To bring to min 
by a flight mention or remote allufion; to mention «»{* 
fe&ly. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ftrike. 

Juft hint a fault, and hefitate diflike. 

In waking whifpers, and repeated dreams, y. 

To hint pure thought, and warn the favour’d foul. I ]" 
To Hint. at. To allude to; to touch fllghtly upon. 

Speaking of Auguftus’s adtions, he Hill remembers 4 
culture ought to be fome way hinted at throughout the 

poem. Addifn on the George- 

Hint. n.f. [from the verb.] rftant in- 

I. Faint notice given to the mind; remote allufion; m 
finuation. 
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T et him ftriflly obferve the firft ftirrings and intimations, 
the firft hints and whifpers of good and evil, that pafs in his 
, South s Sermons. 

heart. 

2. Suggeftion; intimation. 

On this hint I fpake, 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had paft. Shake/. Othello. 
Adlions arc fo full of circumftanccs, that, as men obferve 
fome parts more than others, they take different and 

put different interpretations on them. Addijon s Spqflator. 

HIP. n. f. [byp£> Saxon.] 

1. The joint of the thigh ; the flelhy part of the thigh. 

How now, which of your hips has the moft profound 
feiatica. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meajure. 

Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that, ufuig conti¬ 
nual riding, they were generally molefted with the feiatica, 
or hip gout. Brown’s Fulgar Errours , b. v. 

So Ihepherds ufe 

To fet the fame mark on the hip 

Both of their found and rotten fiieep: Hudibras, p. ii. 

Againft a ftump his tulk the monfter grinds. 

And ranch’d his hips with one continu’d wound. Dryden. 

2. To have on the Hip. [A low phrafe.] To have an advantage 
over another. It feems to be taken from hunting, the hip or 
haunch of a deer being the part commonly feifed by the dogs. 

If this poor brach of Venice, whom Icherilh 
For his quick hunting, Hand the putting on, 

I’ll have our Michael Caffio on the hip. Shakefp. Othello. 

Hip. n.f. [from jjeopa, Saxon.] The fruit of the briar or the 
dogrofe. 

Eating hips and drinking watry foam. Hubbcrd's Tale. 

Why fliould you want ? Behold, the earth hath roots; 
The oaks bear mails, the briars fcarlet hips. Shakefpeare. 
Years of ftore of haws and hips do commonly portend cold 
Winters. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

To Hip. v.a. [from hip.] 

1» To fprain or Ihoot the hip. 

His horfe was hipp'd, with an old motly faddle, and the ftir- 
rups of no kindred. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2. Hip-hop. A cant word formed by the reduplication of 
hop. 

Your different taftes divide our poets cares; 

One foot the fock, t’other the buflein wears: 

Thus while he drives to pleafe, he’s forc’d to do’t. 

Like Volfcius hip-hop in a Angle boot. Congreve. 

Hir. intcrjeil. An exclamation, or calling to one; the fame 
as the Latin eho, heus / Ainjworth. 

Hi'ppjsh \ a $’ A corruption of bypocbondriacl. Ainfworth. 

Hippocr'ntaur. n.f. [iVroxsvIavfSy*; liippccentaure, French.] 
A fabulous monfter, half horfe and half man. 

How are poetical fictions, how are hippuentaurs and chi¬ 
meras to be imaged, which are things quite out of nature, 
and whereof we can have no notion l Dryden. 

Hi'ppocrass. n.f. [hyp-.cras, French; quaff vinum Hippocratis.] 

A medicated wine. 

Sack and the well-fpic’d hlppocrafs, the wine, 

Waflail the bowl with ancient ribbands fine. King. 

Hi'ppocrates’s Sleeve, n.f. A woollen bag made by joining 
the two oppofite angles of a fquare piece of flannel, ufed to 
drain fyrups and dcco&ions for clarification. Quincy. 

Hi'ppocriff. a f. [i 'zrrs^ and >; hifpogriffe, French.] 
A winged horfe. 

He caught him up, and without wing 
Of hippogriff bore through the air fublime. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Hippo'potamus. n.f. [«Woj and TrcVa/u.©'.] The river 
horfe. An animal found in the Nile. 

Hi'pshot. adj. [hip and Jhot.] Sprained or diflocatcd in the 
hip. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a fool, as if 
you were hipjhot ? fays the goofe to the gofling. L’E/irange. 

HLpwort. n.f. [ hip and wort.] A plant. Airfwsrtb. 

To HIRE. v.a. [jjypan, Saxon.] 

1. To procure any thing for temporary ufe at a certain price. 

His fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements, and hires the jakes. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

2 . lo engage a man to temporary fervice for wages. 

They weigh filver in the balance, and hire a. goldfmith, and 
he maketh it a god. If. xhi 6 

I cannot ftrike at wretched kerns, whofe arms 

3- To bribe ’^ t0 bCar lhC ‘ r ftaVCS * Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Themetes firft, ’tis doubtful whether hir’d, 

Ur fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d. 

Mov’d that the ramparts might be broken down. Dryd JEn 

4- To engage himfelf for pay. y 

They that were fufl, hired out themfclves for bread - and 
they that were hungry, ceafed. X T ’• 

H, «- " / [)>yne, Saxon.] 1u * * 

>■ pal<1 for th ' ure ° f any 

Great thanks and goodly meed to that good fire ; 

He thancc departing gave for his pains hire. Fairy Queen. 
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I have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire 1 fav’d under your father. Shakefpeare . 

Though little was their hire, and light their gain. 

Yet fomewhat to their fhare he threw. Dryden. 

All arts and artifts Thefeus could command. 

Who fold for hire , or wrought for better fame. Dryden. 
Hireling, n f [fromhire.] 

1. One who ferves for wages. 

The hireling longs to fee thefliades afeend. 

That with the tedious day his toil might end. 

And he his pay receive. Sandys. 

In the framing of Hiero’s fhip there were three hundred car¬ 
penters employed for a year, befides many other hirelings for 
carriages. JVilkins’s Daedalus. 

’Tis frequent here to fee a freeborn fon 
On the left hand of a rich hireling run. Dryd. Juvenal. 

2 . A mercenary; a proftitute. 

Now Ihe lhades thy evening walk with bays. 

No hireling Ihe, no proftitute to praife. Pope. 

Hireling, adj. Serving for hire; venal; mercenary; doing 
what is done for money. 

Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners for his funeral due. Dryd. Perf. Sat. 
Hirer, n.f. [from hire .] 

1. One who uies any thing paying a recompence j one who em¬ 
ploys others paying wages. 

2. In Scotland it denotes one who keeps fmall horfes to let: 
Hirsu'te. adj. [birfutus, Latin.] Rough; rugged. 

There are bulbous, fibrous, and hirfute roots : the birfute is 
a middle fort, between the bulbous and fibrous; that, befides the 
putting forth fap upwards and downwards, putteth forth in 
round. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . 

His. pronoun poffcjfive. [fiyy, Saxon.] 

1. The mafeuline poffeffivc. Belonging to him that was before 
mentioned. 

England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Shakefp. Henry V. 
If much you note him. 

You Ihall offend him, and extend his paffion. Shak. Macb. 
Heav’n and yourfelf 

Had part in this fair maid ; now heaven hath all. 

And all the better is it for the maid : 

Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 

But heav’n keeps his part in eternal life. Shak. Rc. and Jul. 
If our father carry authority with fuch difpofition as he 
bears this laft furrender of his, it will but offend us. Shakefp. 

He that is nourilhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wood, has appropriated them to himfelf: nobody 
can deny but the nourilhnient is his. Locke. 

Whene’er I ftoop, he offers at a kifs; 

* And when my arms I ftretch, he ftrctches his. Addif Ovid. 

2 . It was anciently ufed in a neutral fenfe, where we now fay 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Not the dreadful fpout. 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 

In his defeent. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crcffida. 

There’s not the fmallell orb, which thou behold'ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims. Shakefpeare. 
This rule is not fo general, but that it admitteth his excep- 
tl0 ns- Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Opium lofeth fome of his poifonous quality, if it be va¬ 
poured our, mingled with fpirit of wine. ' Bacon. 

3. It is fometimes ufed as a fign of the genitive cafe: as, the 
man his ground, for the man’s ground. 

Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Mcthufalcm his page ? Donne 

By thy fond confort, by thy father’s cares. 

By young Telemachus his blooming years. Pope’s Odyffey. 

4. It is fometimes ufed in oppofition to this man’s. 

Were I king, 

I Ihould cut off the nobles for their lands, 

Defire his jewels, and this other’s houfe. Shake/. Macbeth 

5. Anciently before felf. 

Every of us, each for bis felf, laboured how to recover 
him. «., 

To Hiss. v. n \,hiffen, Dutch.] To utter a noife like that o?a 
ferpent and fomc other animals. It is remarkable, that this 
word cannot be pronounced without making the noife which 
it ligmhes. 

i n th ^ hc, ght of this bath to be thrown into the Thames, 
and cool d glowing hot, in that furge, like a horfelhoe; think 
of that; hijjing hot. Shake/ Merry Wives oflVindjor. 

The merchants Ihall hfs at thee. Ezei/xxvVy. 2 6. 

oee the furies anfe : " 

See the fnakes that they rear. 

How they hi/ in their hair. Dryden’s Alexander’s Ftcjl. 
... t Again ft the fteed he threw J 

Hi* forceful fpear, which, hiffmg as it flew, 

Fierc d through the yielding planks. Drsdtn 

1,1 To 
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To Hiss. v. a. [jiij-cean, Saxon.] 
l\ Tt>condemn by hiifing ; to explode. 

Every one will bijs him out to his difgrace. E.cluf. xxii. I. 

Men (hall purlue with merited difgrace ; 

Hifs, clap their hands, and from his country chafe. Sandys. 
She would fo fhamefully fail in the laft adt, that, inltead of 
a piauditc, (he would deferve to be hijjetl off the ftagc. More. 

I have feen many fitcceflions of men, who have (hot them- 
felves into the world, fome bolting out upon the ftagc with 
vaft applaufc, and others hffed oft', and quitting it with dif¬ 
grace. . D’yf™- 

Will you venture your all upon a caufe, which would be 
hffed out of all the courts as ridiculous ? Co lter on Duelling. 

2. To procure hides or difgrace. 

Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too •, but fo difgrac’d a part, whofe ifi'ue 
Will hifs me to my grave. Shake/. Winter's Tale. 

What’s the neweft grief? 

—That of an hour's age doth hifs the fpeaker. 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Hiss. n.f. [from the verb.] 

i The voice of a ferpent, and of fome other animals. 

2 . Ccnfure; cxprclfion of contempt ufed in theatres. 

He heard 

On all fules, from innumerable tongues, 

A difmal univerlal hifs , the found 

Of publick (corn! Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of hiffes , blows, or want, or lofs of ears. Pope's Dunciad. 
Hist, inter}. [Of this word 1 know not the original: probably 
it may be a corruption of hujh, hujh it , hujht , bift.] An excla¬ 
mation commanding fiience. 

Hijl! Romeo ,hift! O for a falc’ner’s voice, 

To lure this tafiel gentle back again. Shakejp. Rom. and Jul. 

Mute fiience hijl along! 

’Lcfs Philomel will deign a fong, 

In her fweeteft faddeft plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Milton. 

Hi/l, hijl, fays another that flood by, away, do£tor; for 
here’s a whole pack of difmals coming. Swift. 

Histo'rian. n. J. [ hifto>icus , Latin; hiflorien , French.] A 
writer of fails and events j a writer of hiftory. 

What thanks fufficient, or what recompence 
Equal, have 1 to render thee, divine 

Hiftorian ! Milton’s Paradife Lofty b. viii. 

Our country, which has produced writers of the firft figure 
in every other kind of work, has been very barren in good 
hiflorian.. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Not added years on years my talk could clofe. 

The long hiflorian of my country’s woes. Pope s Ody/Jey. 

HISTO'RICK L } ad P t hi J !or! 1 ue ' Fr - % /fr ™ w > Latin 0 

1. Containing or giving an account of fails and events. 

Bccaufe ~the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs that you 
know the occafion of thefe fevcral adventures; for the me¬ 
thod of a poet hiftorical is not fuch as of an hiftoriogra- 
pher. . ne Spenjer. 

Here rifing bold, the patriot s honeft face; 

There warriors frowning in hiftorick brafs. Pope. 

2 . Suitable or pertaining to hiftory or narrative. 

In an hiftorical relation we ufe terms that are moll proper 
and bell known. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

With equal iuftice and hiftonck care. 

Their ’aws, their toils, their arms with his compare. Prior. 
Historically, adv. [iroin hftorical. ] In the manner of 

hiftory y by way of narration. 

The gofpels, which are weekly read, do all hift on colly de¬ 
clare fomething which our Lord Jefus Chrift himfelf either 
fpokc, did, or fuffered in his own perfon. Hookery b. v. 

When that which the word of God doth but deliver hifto- 
rieallv , wc conftrue as if it were legally meant, and fo urge it 
further than we can prove it was intended, do we not add to 

the laws of God ? , iii l / 5 - 

After his lile has been rather invented than written, 1 (hall 
confider him hi/lorically as an author, with regard to thofe 
works he has lelt behind him. Pftpe stftay on Homer. 

To Histo'rify. v. a. [Iroin hiftory.] lo relate; to record 
in hiftory. 

O, mufe, hiftorify 

Her praife, whofe praife to learn your (kill hath framed 
me. Sidney, b. i. 

The third age they term hiftoricon ; that is, fuch wherein 
matters have been mote truely hiftorifed, and therefore may 
be believed. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 6. 

His i orio'gr APHF.R. n.f. [Ifoclx and ygutpu ; hiftoriographe , 
Fr. 1 <• An hiftorian; a. writer of hiftory. 

Bccaufe the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs that you 
know the occafion of thefe knights feveral adventures; for the 
method of a poet hiftorical is not fuch as of an hiftoriogra- 
pher. Spenfer. 

What poor ideas muft ft rangers conceive of thefe perfons 
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who have been famous among us, (hould they form their no. 
tions of them from the writings of thofe our hiftorhgrajheri? 

Addifon's Freeholder , K°. 3- 
I put the journals of all tranfadlions into a ftrong box, after 
the manner of the hiftiriegraphers of fome ealiern monarchs. 

Arbuthnot’s Hi/lory of John Boll 
Historiography. n f. [iV»f»* and ygeepu.] The art or 
employment of an hiftorian. 

HFS TORY, n.f [Iropa ,; hiftoria, Latin ; hiftoire, French.] 

1. A narration of events and fails delivered with dignity. 

Juftly Caefar fcorns the poet’s lays; 

It is to hftory he trulls for praife. p,p r 

2. Narration; relation. 

The hi/iory part lay within a little room. Wifemait's Surgery. 

What hi/lories of toil could I declare ? 

But ftill long-weary’d nature wants repair. Pope's Od\jfo. 
The knowledge of fails and events. 


Hiftory, fo far as it relates to the affairs of the Bible, is 
necefl’ary to divines. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Hi'story Piece, n.f. A pi&ure reprefenting Ionic memorable 
event. 

The former makes his works refemhle a large hiftory piece,- 
where even the lefs important figures have fome convenient 
place. Pope's Eftay on Homer's Battles. 

HISTRIONICAL. \adj. [from hiftrio , Latin; hiftrim , Fr.] 
HISTRIO'NICK. J Befitting the ftage ; fuitable to a player; 

becoming a buffoon ; theatrical. 

Histrig'nically. adv. [from hiftrionical.] Theatrically; in 
the manner of a buffoon. 

To HIT. v. a. [from ill us, Latin, Minftsew , from bitte, Danifli, 
to throw at random, Junius.] 

1. To ftrike ; to touch with a blow. 

When 1 firft faw her I was prefently ftricken; and I, like a 
foolifli child, that when any thing hits him will Alike himfelf 
again upon it, would needs look again, as though I would per- 
fuade mine eyes that they were deceived. Sidney, t- j. 

His confcience (hall hit him in the teeth, and tell him his 
fin and folly. South’s Sermons. 

2. To touch the mark; not to mifs. 

Is he a god that ever flies the light ? 

Or naked he, difguis’d in all untruth ? 

If he be blind, how bitteth he fo right ? Sidney, b. ii. 

So hard it is to tremble, and not to err, and to hit the 
mark with a (baking hand. South's Sermm. 

3. To attain; to reach the point. 

Were I but twenty-one. 

Your father’s image is fo bit in you, 

His very air, that! (hould call you brother, 

As I did him. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tele. 

Search every comment that your care can find, 

Some here, fome there, may hit the poet’s mind. Rofctmm. 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to hit the nutes 
right, put it palt doubt that they have perception, and retain 
ideas, and ufe them for patterns. hast. 

Here’s an opportunity to (hew how great a bungler my au¬ 
thor is in hitting features. Atterlury. 

4. To ftrike a ruling paflion. 

Hail, divined melancholy ! 

Whofe faintly vifage is too bright 

To hit the fenfe of human fight. "" "• 

There you hit him: St. Dominick loves charity exceeding¬ 
ly ; that argument never fails with him. Dryd. Spmufi tryor. 
c. To Hit off. ■ To ftrike out; to fix or determine luckily. 
What prince foever can hit off this great fecret, need tow 
no more cither for his own fafety, or that ol the pe°P' 
governs. * 

6. To Hit out. To perform by good luck. 

Having the found of thefe ancient poets ftill ringing w 
cars, he mought needs infinging hit out fomeoMhcff^ 

To Hit. v. n. 

1. To clafh ; to collide. , 

If bodies be extenfion alone, how can they move _ 
one againft another; or what can make diftinil fu nc 
uniform extenfion? . . watef 

The bones, teeth, ana (hells being fuftamed he 
with thefe metallick corpufclcs, and the faid corpu c 
ing with anti bit,!* “P°» *of= 

2. To chance luckily} to iuccced fcy accident; not to mils- 

Oft expectation fails, and moft oft there 
Where moft it promifes; and oft it hits gjJ&kean. 

Where hope is eoldeft, and dcfpair moft fits. . ‘ nntine 
There is a kind of conveying of eftcSlual and P , f - 
paffages amongft compliments, which is of h”2 u ^ pffyQ 
man can hit upon it. iSaL 0 

3. To fuccccd ; not to mifearry. ,, t<ij v er- 

The experiment of binding of thoughts Y° u p3 rt. 
fified, and you are to note whether it Ln fbr fij/cy 

Hat 
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But thou bring’ft valour too and wit, 

All human race would fain be wits, 

And millions mifs for one that hits. J * 

4 ' 1 ° * You’ve hit upon the very firing, which touch d, 

iars wUh ‘" S “T 

: after men W becu ctcrnahy fo 

uoii - « » w thc kct 

There’s a juft medium betwixt eating too much and too lit¬ 
tle; and this dame had hit upon’t, when the matter was fo 
ordered that the hen brought her every dayan egg- Ltftr. 
None of them hit upon thc art. Addijon s Guardian. 

There’s but a true and a falfc predion in any telling of 
fortune; and a man that never hits on the right fide, cannot be 
called a bad gueffer, but muft mifs out of defign. Bentley. 
Hit. n.f [from the verb.] 

J ' ‘Vhe king hath laid, that in a dozen paffes between you and 
him, he (hall not exceed you three hits. ShakcJ. Hamlet. 

So he thc fam’d Cilician fencer prais’d, 

And at each bit with wonder feem’d amaz’d. Dryd. Juven. 

2. A lucky chance. 

Have all his ventures fail’d ? What, not one bit ? Shak. 
To fuppofe a watch, by the blind bits of chance, to per¬ 
form diverfity of orderly motions, without the regulation of 
art, this were the more pardonable abfurdity.. Gtanvire. 

If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds but we 
(hall judge wrong; and if we (hould judge right, yet it is not 
properly (kill, but chance; not a true judgment, but a lucky 
jj- lt% South's Sermons. 

But with more lucky hit than thofe 
That ufe to make the ftars depofe. Hudibras, p. i. 

The fifherman’s waiting, and the lucky hit it had in the 
conclufion, tells us, that honeft endeavours will not fail. L’Eft. 

Thefe hits of words a true poet often finds, without feek- 
jng. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

If cafual concourfe did the world compofe. 

And things and hits fortuitous arofe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can conftant order fpring ? Blackmore. 

If at firft he minds his bits, 

And drinks champaigne among the wits. 

Five deep he toads the tow’ring laffes. Prior. 

To Hitch, v.u. [Jjiejan, Saxon, or hocher, French. Skinner.] 
To catch; to move by jerks. 1 know not where it is ufed but 
in the following paffage. 

Whoe'er offends, at fome unlucky time 
Slides in a verfe, or bitches in a rhyme; 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope's Horace. 
To Hi'ichel. v. a. [See Hatchel.] To^beat or comb flax 
or hemp. 

Hi tchel. n.f. [heckel, German.] The inftrument with which 
flax is beaten or combed. 

Hitiie. n.f. [)Jy 2 e, Saxon.] A fmall haven to land wares out 
of veffcls or boats: as ^ ueenbithe , and Lamlhithe , now Lam¬ 
beth . 

Ill' THER. adv. [ Saxon. ] 

1. To this place from fome other. 

Catfar, tempted with the fame 
Of this fweet ifland, never conquered. 

And envying thc Britons blazed name, 

O hideous hunger of dominion, hither came. Fairy Queen. 
Men muft endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither. Sbakefp. 
Who brought me hither 

Will bring me hence, no other guide I feck. Parad. Reg. 

2. It is ufed in oppofition: hither and thither , to this place and 
that. 

3- I o this end ; to this defign; to this topick of argument: 
Latin. Hue refer exitum.] 

Hereupon dependeth whatfoever difference there is between 
the dates of (aints in glory ; hither wc refer whatfoever be¬ 
longed unto the higheft perfedion of man, by way of fer- 
vice towards God. Hooker, b. ii. f. 8. 

Hither belong all thofe texts, which require of us that we 
(hould not walk after the flefh, but after thc fpirit. Tillotjon. 
Hi TH£R - aJ J- fopcrl. hithermoft. Nearer ; towards this part. 
After thefe. 

But on the hither fide, a different fort, 

Ir«>m the high neighb’ring hills defeended. Miltons P. Lft. 
An eternal duration may be (hotter or longer upon thc 
end hereof, namely, that extreme wherein it is finite. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
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Hither most- [of !M,r, adv.] Newell, on this fide. 
That which is eternal cannot be extended to a gre A ter ex¬ 
tent at the hithermoft and concluding Extreme. 

Hi'therto. adv. [/torn hither.] 

1. To this time; yet; in anytime till now. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wont; 

Here needs me, whiles the famous anceftries 
Of my moft dreadful fovereign I recount. Fairy Queen. 
Hitherto 1 have only told the reader what ought not to be 
the fubied of a pidure or of a poem. Dry den s Dufrefnoy. 

2. At every time till now. , . , . . 

Jn this we are not their adverfaries, tho they in the other 
hitherto have been ours. Hooker, b. v. f 2 i. 

Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos d ^ 

I have perform’d, as reafon was, obeying. Milton s Agomjh 
Hitherto (he kept her love conceal’d, 

And with thofe graces ev’ry day beheld 4 r ,. 

The graceful youth. Dryden s Fables. 

He could not have failed to add the oppofition of ill fpints 
to the good : they have alfo their defign ever oppofite to that 
of heaven, and this alone has hitherto been the pradice of the 
moderns. Dryden's Juven. Dedication. 

We ought to ftrugglc with thofe natural difadvantages, and 
be careful whom wc employ, whenever we defign to corrcd 
them, which is a work that has hitherto been aflumed by the 
lcaft qualified hands. Swift. 

Hi'therward. 7 adv. [ Jjy$cppeap&, Saxon.] This Way; 
Hi'THERWAxns. J towards this place. 

Some parcels of their power are forth already; 

And only hitherward. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The king himfelf in perfon hath fet forth, 

Or hitherwards intended fpeedily. 

With ftrong and mighty preparation. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

A puiffant and mighty pow’r 
Of gallow-glades and (lout kernes. 

Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shaktf. Henry VI. 

Look now for no enchanting voice, n r fear 
The bait of honey’d words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton’s Agonift.es* 

HIVE. n.f. [jJype, Saxon.] 

1. The habitation or cell of bees. 

So bees with fmoke, and doves with noifome ftench. 

Arc from their hives and houfes driv’n away. Shakef. H. VI. 

So wand’ring bees would perifh in the air. 

Did not a found, proportion’d to their ear, 

Appeafe their rage, invite them to the hive. Waller. 

Bees, of which we are told fo many wonderful things, have 
each of them a hole in their hives: their honey is their own, 
and every bee minds her own concerns. Addifon’s Guard.an. 

2 . The bees inhabiting a hive. 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, fcatter up and down. Shak. H. VI. 

3. A company being together. 

What modern mafons call a lodge was by antiquity called 
a hive of free mafons; and therefore, when a diffention hap¬ 
pens, the going off is to this day called fwarming. Swift. 
ToHiYe. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into hives; to harbour. 

Mr. Addifon of Oxford has been troublcfome to me: after 
his bees, my latter fwarm is fcarcely worth hiving. Drydtn. 

When they are fully fettled, and the cluftcr at thc biggeft, 
hive them. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. To contain in hives. 

Ambitious now to take excife 
Of a more fragrant paradife, 

He atFufcara’s fleeve arriv’d, 

Where all delicious fweets are hiv’d. . Cltavelani « 

To Hive. v. n. To takclheltcr together. 

He deeps by day 

More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me. 
Therefore I part with him. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
In Summer wc wander in a patadifaical feene, among groves 
and gardens; but at this feafon wc get into warmer houfes, 
and hive together in cities. Popds Letters. 

Hi'ver. n. J. [from hive.] One who puts bees in hives. 

Let the hiuer drink a cup of good beer, and wafh his hands 
and face therewith. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ho. 7 inter], [eho ! Latin.] A call; a fudden exclamation td 
Hoa. J give notice of approach, or any thing elfe. 

What noife there, ho? Shakefpeare. 

Here dwells my father Jew : hoa , who’s within ? Shakeft 
Stand, ho! fpeak thc word along. Shakef. Julius Cafar. 
When I cried hoa ! 

Like boys, kings would ftart forth, and erv. 

Your wifi. ' Shakefpeare. 

Ho, bo , come forth and flee. Zech. ii. 6. 

Ho » Twain, what (hepherd owns thefe ragged (been ? Dry. 
HOAR. adj. [Jttji, Saxon ] 

1. White. 

A people. 

Whom Ireland fent from loughs and forrefts bore. Fairfax. 

Ifland 
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Tfland of BuTs, all aflau’ts 

Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud fea-wavc. Thomfcn. 

%. Grey with age. 

It govern’d was and guided evCrrhote 
Through wifdorri of a matron grave and hoar. Fa:. £>yich, 

Now fwarrm the populace, a couiiflefs throng; 
Youthand hoar age, and man drives man along. Pope. 

3. White with froff. 

Hoar-frost, n.f. [Hoar andy^a/?.] The congelations of dew 
in frofty morning's on the grafs. 

When the dew was gone up, behold upon the face of the 
wildernefs there lay a fmall round thing, as fmall as the h:ar- 
frojl on the ground. Fx. xvi. 14. 

In Farenheit’s thermometer, at thirty-two degrees, the wa¬ 
ter in the air begins to freeze, which is known by hour-frofls. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

HOARD, n.f. [Jjopfe, Saxon.] A ftore laid up in fecret; a 
hidden ftock; a treafure. 

I have a venturous fairy’, that (hall feek 
The fquirrel’s hoard , and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shah. 
They might have even ftarved, had it not been for this pro¬ 
vidential referve, this hoard , that was ftowed in the ftrata un¬ 
derneath, and now feafonably difclofed. IVoodvu. Nat. Hifiory. 

To Hoard, v. n. To make hoards; to lay up ftore. 

He fear’d not once himfelf to be in need. 

Nor car’d to hoard for thofe whom he did breed. Fa. Ppucen. 

Happy always was it for that fon, 

Whofe father for his boarding went to hell ? Shah. Hen. VI. 

To Hoard, v. a. To lay in hoards; to hufband privily; to 
ftore fecretly. 

The hoarded plague of the gods requite your love ? Shat. 
I have juft occafion to complain of them, who, becaufe 
they underftand Chaucer, would hoard him up as mifers 
do their grandam gold, only to look on it themfelvcs, 
and hinder others from making ufe of it. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 

You hoard not health for your own private ufe. 

But on the publick fpend the rich produce. Dtydeh’s Fables. 

The bafe wretch, who hoards up all he can, 

Is prais’d, and call’d a careful thrifty man. Dryden's Juven. 
You will be unfuccefsful, if you give out of a great man, 
who is remarkable for his frugality for the publick, that he 
fquanders away die nation’s money; but you may fafely relate 
that he hoards it. Arbuthnot's Art of political Lying. 

A fuperfiuous abundance tempts us to forget God, when it 
is hoarded in our treafures, or confidered as a fafe, independent 
provilion laid up for many years. Rogers , Sermon 2. 

Hoa'rder. n.f [from hoard.] One that ftores up in fecrct. 
Since commodities will be raifed, this alteration will be an 
advantage to nobody but hoarders of money. Locke. 

Ho'arhoukd. n.f. [marrulium , Latin.] A plant. 

It is a verticiilate plant with a lip flower, confifting of one 
leaf, whofe upper lip or crcft is upright, with two horns ; but 
the under lip or beard is divided into three parts : the pointal 
is fixed to the hinder part of the flower, and attended by four 
embryoes, which become fo many oblong feeds, indofed in 
the flower-cup. Miller. 

Hoarhound has its leaves and flower-cup covered very thick 
with a white hoarinefs: it is famous for the relief it gives in 
moift afthmas, and in all difeafes of the breaft and lungs, of 
which a thick and vifeous matter is the caufe; but it is now 
little ufed. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Ho'ariness. n.f. [from hoary.] The ftate of being whitifh ; 
the colour of old mens hair. 

He grows a wolf, his hoarinefs remains. 

And the fame rage in other members reigns. Dryden. 

HOARSE, adj. [ Jiay, Saxon ; heerfeh , Dutch. ] Having the 
voice rough, as with a cold j having a rough found. 

Come, fit, fit, and a fong. 

-Clap into’t roundly, without hawking or fpifting, or 

faying we are hoarfe. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

The raven himfelf is hoarfe, 

That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

He fped his fteps along the hoarfe refounding fhorc. Dry. 

The ftock-dove only through the foreft cooes. 

Mournfully hoarfe. Thmfons Summer. 

Ho'arsely. adv. [from hoarfe.] With a rough harfh voice. 

The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfely bay’d; 

The hunter dofe purfu’d the vifionary maid. Dryden. 

Ho'abseness. n.f. [from hoarjit.] Roughnefs of voice. 

The voice is fometiines mtercludcd by an hoarfenefs , or 
vifcuous phlegm. Holder. 

She fings them back in my defpight! 

I had a voice in heav’n, ere fulph’rous ftcams 
Had damp’d it to a hoarfenefs. Dryden’s King Arthur. 

The want of it in the wind-pipe occafions hoarfenefs in the 
gullet, and difficulty of fwallowing. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

HO'ARY. adj. [pan, pajuinj, Saxon. See Hoar.] 

j. White; whitifh. 

Thus fhe refted on her arm redin’d. 

The hoary willows waving with the wind. Addlfn. 
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2. White or grey with age. 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 

Of ripeft years, and hairs all hoary, grey. Su r f. 

Solyman, marvelling at the courage aid majefly of"? 
hoary old prince in his fo great extremity, difmiiled hi m 
fent him again into the city. Knoiles's Hifiory of the Tufa 


P'-lie. 

Prior, 


Shaifpean, 


Has then my hoary head deferv’d no better ? 

Then in full age, and homy lvolinefs, 

Retire, great preacher, to thy promis’d blifs. 

3. White with froft. 

Through this diftemperature we fee 
The feafons alter; hoary headed frofts 
Fall in the frefh lap of the crimfon rofe. 

4. Mouldy; moffy; rufty. 

There was brought out of the city into the camp very 
coarfe, hoary, moulded bread. Knoiles’s Hijlory of the Turks 

Hg'bnob. This is probably corrupted from tab nab by a 
coarfe pronunciation. SeeHABNAB. 

His incenfement at this moment is fo implacable, that fatif. 
fa&ion can be n®ne, but pangs of death and fepulchre: kb, 
nob is his word ; give’t, or take’t. Shakef. Twelfth Night 

To HOBBLE, v.n. [to hop, to hopple, to hobble.] 

1. To walk lamely or awkwardly upon one leg more than the 
other; to hitch. 

The friar was hobbling the fame way too, accidentally again. 

Dryden’s Spanijh Frjar, 
Some ^fcrfons continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through. Addifon’s Spettaur. 

Was he ever able to walk without lcading-ftrings, without 
being difeovered by his hobbling. “ Sv/ift. 

2. To move roughly or unevenly. Feet being aferibed toverfes, 
whatever is done with feet is likewife aferibed to them. 

Thofe ancient Romans had a fort of extempore poetrv, or 
untuncablc hobbling verfe. Dryin. 

While you Pindarick truths rehearfe. 

She hobbles in alternate verfe. Prior, 

Ho'bele. n.f. [from the verb.] Uneven awkward gait. 

One of his heels is higher than the other, which gives him 
a hobble in his gait. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Ho'BBLER. n.f [from hobby.] 

For twenty babblers armed, the Irifhmen were fo called, 
becaufe they ferved on hobbies, he paid fix-pence a-piece per 
diem. Davies on Ireland. 

Ho'bblingly. adv. [from hobble.] Clumfily; aukwardly; 
with a halting gait. 

Ho'bby. n.f. [hobereaUy French.] 

1. A fpecies of hawk. 

They have fuch a hovering poffeffion of the Valtoline, as 
an hobby hath over a lark. Paan. 

The common people will chop like trouts at an artificu! 
fly, and dare like larks under the awe of a painted hobby., 

L’Efrange’s Fables. 

Larks lie dar’d to fliun the hobby’s flight. Dryin. 

2. [Hoppe, Gothick, a horfe; hobin, French, a pacing horfe.] 
An Irifh or Scottilh horfe; a pacing horfe; a garran. 

3. A ftick on which boys get aftridc and ride. 

Thofe grave contenders about opiniative trifles look like 
aged Socrates upon his boy’s hobby horfe. Glanv. Scepf. c. 27. 

As young children, who are try’d in 
Go-carts, to keep their fteps from Aiding, 

When members knit, and legs grow ftronger. 

Make ufe of fuch machine no longer; 

But leap pro libitu, and fcout 

On horfe call’d bobby, or without. Prssr. 

No hobby horfe, with gorgeous top. 

Could with this rod of Sid comparfe. Sv -‘t' 

4. A ftupid fellow. 

I have ftudied eight or nine wife words to fpeak to you, 
which thefe hobby horfes muft not hear. 

Hobgo'blin. n.f. [according to Skinner, for robgMns, Irom 
Robin Goodfellow , Hob being the nickname of Kcbsnj » ut 
more probably, according to Wallis and Junius, hopgMsnsif- 
pufa , becaufe they do not move their feet : whence, Wj*- 
iis, camfc the boys play of fox in the hole, the fox ' 5 
hopping on one leg. 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

Attend your office and your quality: . , . 

Crier hobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes. Shattjf# 

Hq'bit. n.f. A fmall mortar to flioot little bombs. 

Ho'unail. n.f. [from hobby and nail.] A nail ufed in = 
a hobby or little horfe; a nail with a thick ftrong hea • , 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the T 
bon’d clown in chines of beef, ere thou deep in th) 
bcfeech Jove on my knees thou may’ft be turnd 

We fliall buy maidens as they buy hobnails, ®! * . 

dred. Sbakefpeare s Henry IV. 

Ho'bNAILED. adj. [from hobnail ] Set with hobnails, 

Would’ft thou, friend, who baft two leg? alone, 
Would’ft then, to run the gantlet, thefe expolc > J, 
'Fo a whole company of hobnail'd flioes ? Dryden > du oi i;, 
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Hock. n.f. [The fame with bough ; JjoJ), Saxon.] The joiat 

between the knee and the fetlock. , , . 

To Hock. t/. a. [from the noun.] To difable in the hock. 

Hock. ) n.f. [from Hockheim on the Mattie.] (JId 

Ho'ckamore. 5 ftrong Rhenifh. 

Reftor’d the fainting high and mighty. 

With brandy, wine, and aqua vita ; 

And made ’em ftoutly overcome 

With bachrach, hockamore and mum. Hudibras, p. 111. 

Wine becomes (harp, as in hock, like the vitriolick acidity. 

Flayer on the Humours. 

If cydcr-roya! fhould become unpleafant, and as unfit to 
bottle as old hockamo’e , mix 011c hogfliead of that and one of 
tart new cyder together. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ho'ckherb. n.f [heck and herb.] A plant; the fame with 
mallows. Ainfworth. 

ToHo'ckle. v.a. [from hock.] To hamftring; to cut the 
fmews about the ham or hough. Hanmcr. 

HOCUS POC US. [ The original of this word is referred 
by Tillotfon to a form of the Romifti church. Junius 

derives it from hocccd , Wclfh, a cheat, and poke or pecus, 
a bag, jugglers ufing a bag for conveyance. It is corrupted 
from fome words that had once a meaning, and which per¬ 
haps cannot be difeovered.] A juggle; a cheat. 

This gift of hocus pocuffmg , and of dilguiling^ matters, is 
furprifing. L'Ejlrangc. 

HOD. n.f. [corrupted perhaps in contempt from hoed, a hod 
being carried on the head.] A kind of trough in which a 
labourer carries mortar to the mafons. 

A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 

A lath, hammer, trowel, a hod or a tray. Tuff. Husband. 

Ho'dman. n.f [hod and man. ] A labourer that carries 
mortar. 

Hodmando'd. n.f. A ffth. 

Thofe that caft their fliell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfifb, and the hodmandod or dodman. Bacon's Nat. Hifiory. 

Hodge-podge, n.f. [hache poch's, boebepot, quafi hachis cn pot, 
French.] A medley of ingredients boiled together. 

They have made our Englifh tongue a gallimaufrey, or 
hodge-podge of all other fpeeches. Spenfcr. 

It produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks make their 
trachana and bouhourt, a certain hodge-podge of fundry ingre¬ 
dients. Sandys's Travels. 

Hodie'rnal. adj. [hodiernus, Latin.] Of to-day. 

Hoe. n.f. [houe, French ; hcuvjt, Dutch ] An inftrument to 
cut up the earth, of which the blade is at right angles with 
the handle. 

If they come up too thick, they fhould be thinned with a 
b° e - Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Hoe. v.a. [houcr, French; houwen, Dutch] To cut or 
dig with a hoe. 

If it be a dry Spring, they muft be continually kept with 
weeding and hoeing. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

HOG. n.f. [Inch, Wclfh.] 

1. The general name of fwine. 

This will raife the price of hogs, if we grow all to be pork- 
cater3 ‘ Sbakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

The hog, that plows not nor obeys thy call. 

Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. Pope. 

2. A caftrated boar. 1 

3. To bring Hogs to a fair market. To fail of one’s defign. 

You have brought your hogs to a fair market. Spectator. 

Ho ccot e. n. J. [hog and cote.] A houfe for hogs; a liogftv. 

Out of a fmall hogcote fixty or eighty load of dung hath been 

.. u ‘ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ho Gomel, n. f. A two year old ewe. Ainfworth. 

°r\ H . 7/ */ L otnerw ‘fe written ho* how , or bough, from hcozh, 
Dutch. j A hill; rifing ground ; a cliff. Obfolctc. 

1 hat well can witr.efs yet unto this day. 

The weftern hogh, bcfprinkl’d with the gore 

Of mighty Goemot. Fairy Queers, b i i 

iIocherd. n.f [% j andjjyj-.b, a keeper.] A keeper of hogs! 

1 nc terms hogberd and cowkeeper are not to be ufed in our 
poetry; but there arc no finer words in the Greek language. 

rr , Broome’s Notes on theOAlfey. 

S; "S&J & 

Hoggish 1. Y . adv. [from hdggif,.] Greedily; fclfHhly 

Ho'cSBEANJ. 

^I e ,r f containing fixty gallons, 

urns uf°w!ne ^ T* J ' USe ^ m of vincs > icId cd fix hundred 
yield fift^fiveAflT^ 1 " 2 t0 . th, . S P rop °f tlon > our acre fhould 
) nlty-five hogjheads, and a little more. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


2. Any large barrel. . 

Blow Urongly with a pair of bellows into a hogfhead, putting 
into it before that which you would have preserved; and in 
the inftant that you withdraw thebcilows, ftop the hole. Bacon. 

They flung up one of their largeit hogjheads: I drank it olf ; 
for it did not hwld half a pint. Gulliver's Travels. 

Hogsty'. n.f [hog and fly.] The place in which fwine are 

flint to be fed. . , 

The families of farmers live in filth and naftinefs, with¬ 
out a fhoe or flocking to their feet, or a houfe fo convenient 
as an Englifh hog ftp. . Swift. 

Hogwa'sh. n.f frog and wafn.] The draff which is given *~ 
fwine. 


to 



u xur. n. j. J j — 

An ill-taught awkward country girl. 

T9 Ho’iden. v.n, [from the noun.] To romp indecently. 
Some of them would get a fcratch ; but we always difeo¬ 
vered, upon examining, that they had been hoidening with the 
young apprentices. Swift. 

ToHoise. I v. a. [ hauffer, French.] To raife up on 

ToHoisr. $ high. 

’Tis the fport to have the engineer hoi/l up with his own 
petar. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Join you with me; 

, We’ll quickly h.ifl duke Humphrey from his feat. Sbaiefp. 

Hdife fail, and fly ; 

And in thy flight aloud on Cratis cry. Chapman's Ody(fey. 

Auria had hoifed fail, and was on bis way toward the bay of 
Naupaclus. Knoiles’s Hifiory of the Turks. 

They loofed the rudder-bands, and boijed up the mainfail to 
the wind, and made toward fhore. Adis xxvii. 40. 

That man which prizeth virtue for itfelf, and cannot endure 
to hoife and ftrike his fails, as the divers natures of calms and 
ftorms require, muft cut his fails of mean length and breadth, 
and content himfelf with a flow and furc navigation. Raleigh. 

What made Abfalom kick at all the kindnefles of hh fa¬ 
ther, but becaufe his ambition would needs be fingering the 
feeptre, and hoiflihg him into his father’s throne. South’s berm. 

We thought for Greece 

The falls were hoi/led, and our fears releafe. Dryden's £n. 

They boifl him on the bier, and deal the dole, 

And there’s an end. Dryden’s Perf. 

What hafte fhe made to hoifl her purple fails ! 

And to appear magnificent in flight, 

Drew half our ftrength away. Dryden's All for Love. 

Their navy fwarms upon the coafts: they cry 
To hoifl their anchors, but the gods deny. Dryden’s JEn. 

Seize him, take, hoifl him up, break off his hold, 

And tofs him headlong from the temple’s wall. Southern. 
Jf ’twas an ifland where they found the fhells, they ftraight- 
ways concluded that the whole ifland lay originally at the bot¬ 
tom of the fea, and that it was hoifl,d up by fome vapour from 
beneath. . Woodward's Natural Hifiory. 

Hold, in the old gloffaries, is mentioned in the fame fenfc with 
wold, i. e. a governour or chief officer; but in fome other 
place for love, as holdlic, lovely. Gibfns Camden. 

To HOLD. v.n. preter. held-, part, paff held or boldest. [ haldan , 
Gothick; Jjaban, Saxon; henden, Dutch.] 

1. Tografpin the hand; to gripe; to clutch. 

France, thou may’ft hold a ferpent by the tongue, 

A falling tyger fafer by the tooth, 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou do’ft hold. Shah 

2. To keep; to retain ; to gripe faft. 

Too larc it was for fatyrs to be told. 

Or ever hope recover her again ; 

In vain he fecks, that having cannot hold. Fairy 9 uecn. 

I he loops held one curtain to another. Ex. xxxvf! 12. 
Prove all things: hold faft that which is good. 2 Thef v. 

3- I o maintain as an opinion. J 

Men with affurance hold and profefs, without ever 
having examined. 

4. I o confider as good or bad; to hold in regard. 

I as a flranger to my heart and me 
^ thee from this f°r ever. Sbaiefp. King Lear. 

I ^jv/him but a fool, that will endanger 
Lis body for a girl that loves him not. Shakeheare 

One amongft the fair’ll of Greece, jP • 

That hi s honour higher than his eafe. Shakcfbeare 

This makes thee bleftcd peace fo light to hold. * 

Inke Summer s flies that fear not Winter’s cold. Fairfax 

•iSh iSr*" in "* Lord ™ h *" ***£- 


,, «*■*, =nJ fpend fome time wi*"' - 

if we lei his company and conference agreeable «L„' 

• Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 
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Ye Latian dames, if any here 
Hold your unhappy queen Amata dear! 

The orgies and no&urnal rites prepare. Dryden’s /.En. 

5. To have any ftation. 

The ftar bids the (hepherd fold; 

Now the top of heav’n doth hold. Milton. 

And now the ftrand, and now the plain they held ; 

Their ardent eyes with bloody (freaks were fill’d. Dryden. 

Obferve the youth who firft appears in fight. 

And holds the neareft ftation to the light. Dryden's /En. 

How pleafant and joyful a thing is it to have a light held us 
forth from heaven to guide our fteps. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

6. To pofiefs; to enjoy. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leafh. 

To let him flip at will. Shakefpeare's Corioldnus. 

The caftle, holden by a garrifon of Germans, he commanded 
to be befieged. Kiwiles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Afluredly it is more (hame for a man to lofe that which he 
holdeth, than to fail in getting that which he never had. Hayw. 
y. To poflefs in fubordination. 

The duke was willing to yield himfelf unto Solyman as his 
vaflal, and of him to hold his feigniory for a yearly tribute. 

Knot les’s Hijlory of the ’Turks. 

8. To fufpend ; to refrain. 

Death ! what do’ft ? O hold thy blow !• 

What thou do’ll:, thou do’ft not know. . Crajhaw. 

9. To flop ; tp reftrain. 

We cannot hold mortality’s ftrong hand. Shah. K. John. 
Fell, banning hag ! inchantrefs, hold thy tongue. Shakefp. 
Men in the midft of their own blood, and fo furi- 
oufly aflailed, held their hands, contrary to the laws of na¬ 
ture and ncceflity. Bacons War with Spain. 

When ftraight the people, by no force compell’d. 

Nor longer from their indination held. 

Break forth at once. Waller. 

Unlefs thou find occafion, hold thy tongue; 

Thyfelf or others, carclefs talk may wrong. Denham. 
Hold your laughter, and then divert your fellow-fervants. 

Swift's Dire/lions to the Footman. 

10. To fix to any condition. 

I-Iis gracious promife you might, 

As caufe had call’d you up, have held him to. Shai. Coriol, 
i<. To preferve; to keep. 

Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with fo weak a wind. 

That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. Shaief. Hen. IV. 

12. To confine to a certain (late. * 

The moft High then (hewed figns for then, and held (fill the 
flood, ’till they were paffed over. 2 Ejdr. xiii. 14. 

13. To detain. 

Him God hath raifed up, having loofed the pains of death, 
becaufe it was not poflible that he (hould be holden of it. Adis. 

14. To retain; to continue. 

Thefe reafons mov’d her ftar-like hufband’s heart; 

But Hill he held his purpofe to depart. Dryden. 

15. Tofolemnize; to celebrate. 

The queen this day here holds her parliament, 

But little thinks we (hall be of her council. Shakefp. H. Vf. 
He held a feaft in his houfe, like the feaft of a king. 1 So. 

16. To offer; to propofe. 

Chriftianity came into the world with the greateft fimplicity 
of thought and language, as well as life and manners, holding 
forth nothing but piety, charity, and humility, with the belief 
of the Mefliah and of his kingdom. Temple. 

My account is fo far from interfering with Mofes, that it 
holds forth a natural and unforced interpretation of his fenfe. 

Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

17. Toconferve; not to violate. 

Her hufband heard it, and held his peace. Numb. xxx. 7. 

She faid, and held her peace: Tineas went, 

Unknowing whom the facred fibyl meant. Dryden s /En. 

18. To manage; to handle intellectually. 

Some in their difeourfe defire rather commendation of wit, 
in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment in dif- 
cerning what is true. Eaton, EJfay 33. 

ig. To maintain. 

Whereupon they alfo made engines againft their engines, 
and he'd them battle a long fcafon. t Mac. vi. 52. 

20. To form; to plan. 

The Pharifces went out, and held a counfel againft him. 

Mat. xii. 14. 

2 r. To carry on; to continue. 

He came to the land’s end, where he holding his courfe, in a 
narrow paflage towards the Weft, for thefpace of divers days, 
did at length peaceably pafs through the ftraits. Abbot. 

22. To Hold forth. To offer to exhibit. 

Obferve the connexion of thefe ideas in the propo¬ 
rtions, which thofe books hold forth and pretend to teach 

as truths. . , . Locke ' 

21 To Hold in. To reftrain; to govern by the bridle. 

I have lately fold my nag, and honeftly told bis greateft 
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fault, which is, that he became fuch a lover of libertv r 
could fcarce hold him in. s' 1 

24. To Hold in. To reftrain in general. 

Thefe mens haftinefs the warier fort of you doth not com 
mend; ye wi(h they had held themfclves longer in, ai.d not f’ 
dangeroufly flown abroad. Hooker, P rtf J 

25. To Hold off. To keep at a diftance. 

Although ’tis fit that Caflio have his place; 

Yet if you pleafe to hold him of a while, 

You (hall by that perceive him. Shakefpeare's Othell < 

The objcCt of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil of the e ve 
direCtly, without any interception ; whereas the cave of the 
car doth hold of the found a little from the organ. Bacon 
I am the better acquainted with you for abfence, as men 
are with themfelves for affliction : abfence does but l»’dj r 
a friend, to make one fee him truly. p 0 p c t 0 

26. To Hold on. To continue; to protraCt; to puffl forward'* 
They took Barbarofla, holding on his courfe to Africk, who 

brought great fear upon the country. Kmlles’s Hijl. oftheTurh 
If the obedience challenged were indeed due to thefe lav/' 
then did our brethren both begin the quarrel anJ hold it on. ’ 
Sanderfn‘s Judgment in one View. 

27. To Hold out. To extend; to ftretch forth. 

The king held out to Efther the golden feeptre that was in 
his hand. ~ ' Ejlh.11. 2. 

28. To Hold out. To offer; to propofe. 

Fortune holds out thefe to you, as rewards. Benljcbnjin. 

To Hold out. To continue to do or fuffer. 

He cannot long hold out thefe pangs, 

Th’ inceffant care and labour of his mind. Shake/. H. IV. 
To Hold up. To raife aloft. 

I fhould remember him: does he not hold up his head, as it 
were, and ftrut in his gait ? Shake/. Merry Wives ofWinija. 

The hand of the Almighty vifibly held up, and prepared to 
take vengeance. Lode. 

31. To Hold up. To fuftain ;• to fupport. 

There is no man at once either excellently good or extreme¬ 
ly evil, but grows either as he holds himfelf up in virtue, or 
Aid 


29. 
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lets himfelf Aide to vicioufnefs. Sidney. 

It foiloweth, that all which they do in this fort proceeded! 
originally from fome fuch agent as knoweth, appointed), h:ui- 
eth up, and actually frameth the fame. Hooker, b. i. f, 3. 

The time miforder’d doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us, and cru(h us to this monftrous form, 

To hold our (Iifety up. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

And fo fuccefs of mifehief (hall be born, 

And heir from heir (hall hoUl his quarrel up. Shale/. H. IV. 
Thofe princes have held up their fovereignty bed, which 
have been fparing in thofe grants. Davies on Inland. 

We have often made one confiderably thick piece of marble 
take and hold up another, having purpofely caufcd their fcc 
furfaces to be carefully ground and polifhoJ. Bojle. 

Then do not ftrike him dead with a denial. 

But hold him up in life, and cheer his foul 

With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope. AdJiJ. Con. 

To Hold. v. n. 

1. To ftand; to be right; to be without exception. 

To fay that Amply an argument, taken from man’s autho¬ 
rity, doth hold no way, neither affirmatively nor negatively, 
is hard. Hooker, b. ii. / 7 - 

This holdeth not in the fea-coafts, becaufc the vapour of the 
fea, without (bowers, doth refrc(h. Bacon’s Natural Iiijhn. 

The lading of plants is moft in thofe that arc larfflft of 
body; as oak, elm, and cheftnut, and this holdeth in trees; 
but in herbs it is often contrary. Bacon s Natural Haler,. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by tlifeords, 
and when the holinefs of the profeffors of religion is decayed, 
and full of fcandal, and withal the times be ftupid, ignorant, 
and barbarous, you may doubt the fpringing up of a new f«t> 
if then alfo there (hould arife any extravagant and ftrange 
fpirit, to make himfelf author thereof; all which points be 
when Mahomet publilhcd his law. Bacon, EJ[q 59 ' 

Nothing can be of greater ufc and defence to the mind than 
the difeovering of thefe colours, (hewing in what cafes tiny 
hold , and in what they deceive. Bets’ 1 : 

Where outward force conftrains, the fentence holdr. 


But who conftrains me ? 


Mitt”- 


So doth he deal with the teftimonies of the fathers, let t 
be never fo exprefs againft all forts of prayers and invocations- 
they bold only of fuch a fort of prayer. c-ms. 

The reafons given by them againft the worlhip of Itna £ ? 
will equally hold againft the worlhip ot images amo-^ 
Chriftians. Stillingfieet's Def. of Dijc. on 

None of his folutions will held by mere mechanicks. • 
This unfeen agitation of the minute parts will hold inl¬ 
and fpirituous liquors. f -'ji¬ 

lt holds in all operative principles whatfoever, but e' 1 •- 
in fuch as relate to morality; in which not to prdceco, 1 
tninly to go backward. . 

The drift of this figure holds good in all the ^fp : j fan y. 
creation. 

Ths 
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The proverb holds, that to be wife and love, 

Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dryden s Fables. 

As if th’ experiment were made to hold 
For bafe production, and rejeCt the gold. Dryden. 

This remark, I mull acknowledge, is not fo proper for the 
colouring as the defign; but it will hold for both. Dryden. 

Our author offers no reafon; and when any body does, we 
(hall fee whether it will bold est no. Locke. 

The rule holds in land as well as all other commodities. Loc. 
This feems to hold in moft cafes. Addifm’s SpeSlator. 
The analogy holds good, and precifely keeps to the fame pro¬ 
perties in the planets and comets. Cheyne. 

SanCtorius’s experiment of perfpiration, being to the other 
fecretion as five to three, does not hold in this country, ex¬ 
cept in the hotteft time of Summer. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

In words, as falhions, the fame rule will hold-. 

Alike fantaftick, if too new or old. Pope on Criticifm. 

2 To continue unbroken or unfubdued. 

Gur force by land hath nobly held. Shakefpeare. 

3. To laft; to endure. 

We fee, by the peeling of onions, what a holding fubftance 
the (kin is. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Never any man was yet fo old. 

But hop’d his life one Winter more might Isold. Denham. 

4. To continue. 

He did not hold in this mind long. L’EJirange. 

5. To refrain. 

His dauntlcfs heart would fain have held 
From weeping, but his eyes rcbell’d. Dryden. 

6. To ftand up for ; to adhere. 

Through envy of the devil came death into the world, and 
they that do bold of his fide do find it. Wifd. ii. 24. 

They muft, if they bold to their principles, agree that things 
had their prod nil ion always as now they have. Hale. 

A Viren Granada for your uncle held. 

You was bv us reftor’d, and he expell’d. Dryden. 

Numbers Isold 

With the fair freckled king and beard of gold: 

So vig'rou$ are his eyes, fuch rays they call. 

So prominent his eagle’s beak is plac’d. Dryden’s Fables. 

7. To be dependent on. 

The other two were great princes, though holding of him ; 
men of giant-Hke both hugencl's and force. Sidney, b. ii. 

The mother, if the houfe holds of our lady, had rather, 
yea and* will, have her fon cunning and bold, in making him 
to live trimly. Afcbam’s Schoolmajler. 

The great barons had not only great numbers of knights, 
but even petty barons holding under them. Ttmple. 

My crown is abfolute, and holds of none. Dryden. 

8. To derive right. 

’Tis true, from force the nobleft title fprings; 

I therefore hold from that which firft made kings. Dryden. 

9. Ta HoLD forth. To harangue; to fpeak in publick; to fet 
forth publickly. 

A petty conjurer, telling fortunes, held forth in themarket- 
P‘ acc - L'Bflrange’s Fables. 

10. To Hold in. To reftrain one’s fclf. 

I am full of the fury of the Lord: I am weary with holding 
,n - , . . Jer. vi. 11. 

11. so Hold in. To continue in luck. 

A duke, playing at hazard, Isold in a great many hands to¬ 
gether- ' Swift. 

12. To Hold of. To keep at a diftance without define with 
offers. 

Thefe are interefts important enough, and yet we muft be 
wooed to confider them.; nay, that does not prevail neither, 
but with a perverfe coynefs we hold off. Decay of Piety. 

13. Hold ot. To continue; not to be interrupted. 

d T1 )f traC * C 011 man y years after the bifhops became 
rroteftants; and fome of their names are itill remembered 
with infamy, on account of enriching their families by fuch 
facrilegious alienations. Swift. 

14- To Hold on. To proceed. 

He held on, however, ’till he was upon the very point of 
breaking. /»p n 

15- To Hold out. To laft; to endure. grange. 

Before thofe dews that form manna come upon trees in the 

valleys, they diffipate, and cannot holdout. Bacon's Nat Hi ft 
As there are mountebanks for the natural body, f 0 are there 
mountebanks for the politick body; men that perhaps have 
been lucky in two or three experiments, but want the grounds 
of fcience, and therefore cannot Isold out. Bacor/s Effavs 
, ru “>, ™j dlt y, and juftice, arc a fi.re way of thriving 
fad Wl ><> d ° Uti Whcn 3,1 haudu,ent arts and devices wfll 

.«,«** exaft region a 

VatioLD out. Not to yield ; not to be fubdued. 

for ma ? er ’ lcavin S a fufficient number of foldiers 

* or the keeping of thatte, went wi,l, ihc re# of hfecompiny 
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to a place where the Spaniards, fore charged by Achimetes, 
had much ado to holdout. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

You think it ftrange a perfon, obfequious to thofe he loves, 
(hould holdout fo long againft importunity. Boyle. 

Nor could the hardeft ir’n hold out 
Againft his blows. Hudibras. 

I would cry now, my eyes grow womanifli; 

But yet my heart holds out. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

The citadel of Milan has held out formerly, after the con- 
queft of the reft of the dutchy. Addifon ch Italy. 

As to the holding out againft fo many alterations of date. 
It fometimes proceeds from principles. Collier on Pride. 

Pronounce your thoughts: are they ftill fixt 
To hold \t out, and fight it to the laft ? 

Or are your hearts fubduld at length, and wrought 
By time and ill fuccefs to a fubmiflion ? Addifon’s Cate. 

17. To Hold together. To be joined. 

Thofe old Gothick caftles, made at feveral times, hdd to¬ 
gether only, as it were, by rags and patches. Dryd. DufrcjhcrJ . 

18. To Hold together. To remain in union. 

Even outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world 
befides, muft keep faith amongft themfelves, orclfe they can¬ 
not hold together. Locke. 

19. ToHoLDup. To fuppoft himfelf. 

All the wife fayings and advices which philofophers could 
miifter up to this purpole, have helped only to fupport fome 
few (lout and obftinate minds, which, without the afllflarice 
of philofophy, could have held up pretty well of themfelves. 

Tillotfon, Sernion 5. 

20. To Hold tip. Not to be foul weather. 

, Though nice and dark the point appear, 

Quoth Ralph, it may hold up and clear. Hudibras, p. ii.“ 

21. To Hold up. To continue the fame fpeed. 

When twoftart into the world together, the fuccefs of the 
firft feems to profs' upon the reputation of the litter; for why 
could not he hold up ? Collier of Etray. 

Hold has the appearance of an interjection; but is the 
imperative mood. Forbear; (top; be (till. 

Hold, ho! lieutenant—fir—Adontano! Gentlemen, 
Have you forgot all fenfe of place and duty ! 

The general fpeaks to you— bold, hold, for (hame ! Shakefp. 

Hold, hold! are all thy empty wi(hes fuch! . 

A good old woman would have faid as much. Dryden’s Pcrf. 

Hold. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The adl of feizing; gripe; grafp; feizure. 

Thofe bards, CaTar writeth, delivered no certain truth of 
any thing; neither is there any certain hold to be taken of any 
antjquity which js received by tradition. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The wits of the multitude arc fuch, that many things they 
cannot lay hold on at once. Hooker , Dedication. 

Uzzr.h put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold 
of it; for the oxen fti6ni: it. ' 2 Sa. vi. 6. 

This is to give him liberty and power: 

Rather theu (hould’ft lay hold upon him, fend him 
To deferv’d death, and a juft pumfhmem. Ben. Jchnf. Catll. 

Let but them 

Find courage to lay hold on this occafion. Milt. Agoni'fles. 
The devil himfelf, when let loofer upon Job, could not 
tranfport that patient good man beyond his temper, or make 
him quit his /.W. ' L'Ejlrange. 

He feizd thcftiining bough with griping hold. 

And rent away with eafe the ling’ring gold. Dryden’s En. 
The head is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and 
one oppofitc it them bending backwards,and of greater ftrength 
than any of them fingly, which we call the thumb, to join with 
them feveraily or united, whereby it is fitted to lav hold of 
objects of any fizc or quantity. R ay on the C, cation. 

Yet then, from all my grief, O Lord, 

Thy mercy fet me free, 

Whilft, in the confidence of pray’r. 

My foul took hold on thee. Addifon’s SpeSIator. 

Wc arc ftrangely backward to lay bold of this fafe, this only 
method of cure. At,erbury’s Sermons. 

He kept his hold, 

N or loft ’till beauty was decay’d and old, ( 

And love was by poffcffion pall’d and cold. Granville \ 

2. something to beheld ; fupport. 

If a man be upon an high place, without rails or good helS. 
he ,s ready to Wl fcrf, Ualural Sgg 

3. L-atcn ; power of fcizing or keeping. J - 

The law hath yet another hold on you. Shakeftear- 
Let u confift with fuch a man’s imer.lt and fafety to wi ■ 
you, and then .twill be impoffibleyou can haveanj’^upoS 
him, bccaule there is nothing left to give him a check, of to 
put in the balance againft his profit. o„ • 

4. Prifon; place of cuftody. U “-> U 

wJlfln^ii"^’ tECaUfe 

7 . . r , . , . tiQQKer* b . xiu 

1 he prifoner to his hold retir’d. 

His troop with equal emulation fir’d, Dryd : n. 

4. Power; 
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5. Power; influence. 

Rural recreations abroad, anJ books at home, are the inno¬ 
cent pleafures of a man who is early wife ; and gives fortune 
no more hid of him than of ncceffity he mull. Dry den. 

Fear is that paflion which hath the greatell power over us, 
and by which God and his laws take the furell hold of us. Till. 

6. Cuflody. 

King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolinbrokc. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

7. Hold of a Ship. All that part which lies between the keel- 

foil and the lower deck. Harris. 

Now a fea into the hold was got. 

Wave upon wave another fea had wrought. Dryden's Juv. 

8. A lurking place: as, the hold of a wild bcall or dear. 

9. A fortified place; a fort. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him; but make all 
plain and wailc. Spenjer. 

Ho'lder. n.f. [from fold.] 
t. One that holds or gripes any thing in his hand. 

The makers and folders of plows arc wedded to their own 
particular way. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2 . A tenant; one that holds land under another. 

In times pall not holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo 
fcarce, as well was the landlord, who could not get one to be 
his tenant. Carew's Survey of Corrnval. 

Holderfo'rth. n.f. [ hold and forth.'] An haranguer ; one 
who fpeaks in publick. 

Whence fome tub boldersforth have made 
In powd’ring tubs the richeil trade. Hudibras , p. iii. 

He was confirmed in this opinion upon feeing the holder- 
f rth. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Ho'ldfast. n.f. [ hold and fajl.] Any thing which takes 
hold ; a catch ; a hook. 

The feveral forts of teeth are fumiflied with holdfafls fuit- 
able to the llrefs that they arc put to. Ray on the Creation. 
Ho'ldinc. n.f [from hold.] 

1. Tenure; farm. 

Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo fcarce, as well 
was the landlord who could not get a tenant. Carew. 

2 . It fometimes fignifies the burthen or chorus of a fong. Httnrn. 
* The ho'ding every man (hall beat as loud 

As his ftrong fides can volly. Shalefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Hole. n.f. [hil, Dutch; pole, Saxon ] 

1. A cavity narrow and long, either perpendicular or hori¬ 
zontal. 

The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. Shakefp. 
Tickling is mull in the foies, and under the arm holes and 
fides. Bacon. 

A load Hone is fo difpofed, that it lhall draw unto it, on a 
reclined plane, a bullet of ftcel, which, as it afeends near to 
the loadftone, may fall down through fome hole , and fo return 
to the place whence it began to move. JVilkins’s Dadalus. 

There are the tops of the mountains, and under their roots 
in boles and caverns the air is often detained. Burnet. 

2 . A perforation ; a fmall interflitial vacuity. 

Look upon linen that has final! holes in it: thofe holes appear 
very black, and men are often deceived in taking holes forfpots 
of ink; and painters, to reprefent holes , make ufc of black. 

Boyle on Colours. 

3. A cave; a hollow place. 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole. Shakefpeare. 

4. A cell of an animal. 

A tortoife fpends all his days in a hole , with a houfe upon his 
head. L’E/l range. 

I have frighted ants with my fingers, and purfued them as 
far as another hole , flopping all pali’agcs tO' their own neft, 
and it was natural for them to fly into the next hole. Addifon. 

5. A mean habitation. Hole is geneially ufed, unlefs in fpeak- 
ing of manual works, with fome degree of dillike. 

When Alexander firft beheld the face 
Of the great cynick, thus he did lament: 

How much more happy thou, that art content 

To live within this little hole , than I 

Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Dryden's f avert. 

6. Some fubterfuse or fliift. Ainfw. 

Ho'lidam. n.f [holy dame.] Blcfled lady. Hanrner. 

By my holidam , here comes Catharine. Shakefpeare: 
Ho'lily. adv. [from holy.] 

1 . Fioufly; with fancVity. 

1 hou woufd’ft be great, 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illncfs ftiould attend it: what thou would’ft highly. 

That would’lt thou holily. Shaiejpeare's Macbeth. 

2 . Inviolably ; without breach. 

Friendfhip, a rare thing in princes, more rare between 
princes, that fo holily was obferved to the laft of thofe two ex¬ 
cellent men. Sidney, t. ii. 

Ho'liness. n.f [from holy.] 

1. Sandlity; piety; religious goodnefs. 

I wiil not hence and leave my hufband here; 
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And ill it doth befeem your holinef 
To feparate the hufband and the wife. Shaief. Com. cf£ 
Religion is rent by difeords, and the holimfs of thr ^ 
fefiors is decayed, and full of lcandal. Bacon's Erf 1 * 

Then in full age, and hoary folinef , 

Retire, great teacher, to thy promis’d blifs. d • 

We fee piety and folinefs ridiculed as morofe (ingularifis 

Rogers, Sermon |c 

2. The ftate of being hallowed; dedication to religion. 

3. The title of the pope. 

I here appeal unto the pope, 

To bring my whole caufe’forc his bolinefs. Shaief. H. Vllf 
His holinef has told lome Englilh gentlemen, that tliofc of 
our nation Ihould have the privileges. Addifon on Ital 

Ho'lla. inter], [ hola , French.] A word ufed in calling to anv 
one at a diftance. • 

Lift, lift ! I hear 

Some far off* hollow break the lilent air. Milton 

To Ho'lla. v. n. [from the interjection. This word is now 
vitioufly written hollo by the belt authors: fometimes bal’d 1 
To cry out loudly. '■* 

But I will find him when he lies afleep, 

And in his car I’ll holla, Mortimer! Shakefp. Henry IV 
What halloing and what ftir is this to-day ? Shakejpcari 
Ho'lland. n.f Fine linen made in Holland. 

Some for the pride of Turkilh courts defign’d, 

For folded turbants fineft Holland bear. Drydtrt. 

Ho'llow. adj. [from hole.] 

1. Excavated; having a void fpacc within; not folid. 

It is fortune’s ufe 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth. 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Some fcarch for hollow trees, and fell the woods. Drydtn. 
He frets, he fumes, he flares, he ftamps the ground j 
The hallow tow’rs with clamours ring around. Drydtn. 

2. Noify, like found reverberated from a cavity. 

The fouthern wind. 

Now by his hollow whittling in the leaves, 

Foretcls a tempeft. Shakefp. HenrylV. p. i. 

T hence iflu’d fuch a blaft and hollow roar. 

As threaten’d from the hinge to heave the door. DryJei 

3. Not faithful; not found ; not what one appears. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

DircClly feafons him his enemy. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Hallow church papifts are like the roots of nettles, which 
thcmfelves fling not; but yet they bear all the flinging leaves. 

Bacon's Ornam. Rati.n. 

He feem’d 

For dignity compos’d, and high exploit; 

But all was falfe and holLw. Milton's Par. Left, b. ii. 

What could be cxpcCled from him, but knotty and crooked 
hollow hearted dealings ? Howel's Vccal Fomjl. 

The follow hearted, difaffe&ed. 

And clofe malignants are detcClcd. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Ho'llow. n.f. 
x. Cavity'; concavity'. 

I’ve heard myfelf proclaim’d, 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 

Efeap’d the hunt. Shakefp. King Leer. 

I fuppofe there is fome vault or hollow , or ilie, behind the 
wall, and fome paflage to it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Againft the horfe’s fide his fpear 
He throws, which trembles with enclofed fear; 

Whilft from the hollows of his womb proceed 
Groans, not his pwn. 

Himfelf, as in the hollow of his hand, 

Holding, obedient to his high command, 

The deep abyfs. 

2 . Cavern; den ; hole. 

Who art thou, that lately did’ftdefccnd 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth l Shak. Titus Andmicus. 
Forelts grew 

Upon the barren hollows, high o’erfhading . 

The haunts of favage beafts. 

3. Pit. 

A fine genius for gardening thought of forming fuch an un 
fightly hollow into fo uncommon and agreeable a feene. J' 

4. Any opening or vacuity. 

He touched the hollow of his thigh. Cm- xxl ■ 

5. Paflage; canal. . . ... 

The little fprings and rills are conveyed through utt c 
nels into the main follow of the aquedudt. Addifon m ‘ 
To Ho'llow. v. a. [from the noun.] To make ho 0 > 
excavate. 

Trees, rudely follow'd , did the waves fuftain, .j 

’Ere ftiips in triumph plow’d the watry plain. Dry • ^ 

Multitudes were employed in the linking of * ’ f;) . 

digging of trenches, and the hollowing of trees. [ . 
o Ho'llow. v. n. [This is written by neglect of cty 


Denim- 


Pritr- 


To 

for holla. 


See Holla.] Tofhout; to hoot. 


This 
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1 pafs for a difaffeAed perfon and a murderer* for no other 
b* bec.ufcIdono.hoot and 

He with his hounds comes hollowing from the {table. 

Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table. Pope. 
Ho'llowly. adv. [from hollow.] 

1. With cavities. . 

2. Unfaithfully; infincerely; ddhoneltly. 

O earth, bear witnefs. 

And crown what I profefs with kind event* 

. If I fpeak true; if hollowly , invert 
What bell is boaded me, to mifchief! Shakefp. Tempeft. 

You lhall arraign your confcience. 

And try your penitence, if it be found, 

Or hollowly put on. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafurt. 

Ho'llowness. n.f. [from follow.] 

1 Cavity; ftate of being hollow. 

If you throw a Hone or a dart, they give no found ; no more 
do bullets, except they happen to be a little hollowed in the 
calling, which hollownefs penneth the air. Bacon's Natur. Htft. 

I have feen earth taken up by a flrong wind, fo that there 
remained great empty follownejs in the place. Haiewill. 

An heap of fand or fine powder will fetter no hollownefs 
within them, though they be dry fubftances. Burnet. 

2. Deceit; infincerity; treachery. 

Thy youngeft daughter does not love thee lcaft; 

Nor are thofe empty hearted, whofe low found 
Revcrbs no hollownefs. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

People, young and raw, and foft natured, think it an eafy 
thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendlhip a fure 
price of any man’s: but when experience lhall have Ihewn 
them the hardnefs of moll hearts, the hollownefs of others, and 
the bafenefs and ingratitude of almoft all, they will then find 
that a friend is the gift of God, and that he only who made 
hearts can unite them. South's Sermons. 

Ho'llowroot. n.f [hollow and root ] A plant. Ainfwortb. 
Ho'lly. n.f. [poleyn, Saxon.] A plant. 

The leaves are fet about the edges with long, lharp, ftiff* 
prickles : the berries are fmall, round, and generally of a red 
colour, containing four triangular llriated feeds in each. Of 
this tree there are feveral fpecies; fome variegated in the 
leaves, fome with yellow berries, and fome with white. Mill. 
Faireft Modems drop with every blaft ; 

But the brown beauty will like hollies laft. Gay. 

Some to the holly hedge 
Neftling repair, and to the thicket fome; 

Some to the rude proteilion of the thorn. Thomfon's Spring. 
Ho'llyhock. n.f [pohpoc, Saxon, commonly called holyoak.] 
Rofemallow. 

It is in every refpedt larger than the common mallow : its 
leaves are rougher, and its flowers, which are in fome fpecies 
double, adhere clofely to the ftalk. T hey flower in July. Mill. 

Holyocks far exceed poppies for their durablenefs, and are 
very ornamental. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ho'llytr S e £ e. \ n f ' PlantS * Ainfwortb. 

Holme, n.f. 

1. Holme or hewme, whether jointly or fingly, comes from the 
Saxon polme, a river ifland ; or if the place be not fuch, the 
fame word fignifies alfo a hill, or mountain. Gibfon’s Camden. 

2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. 

Under what tree did’ft thou take them companying toge¬ 
ther ? who anfwered, under a holm tree. Suf. Iviii. 

The carver holme, the maple feldom inward found. Spenf 
Ho'locaust. n.f. [oAgp and xai'w.J A burnt facrifice; a fa- 
crifice of which the whole was confumed by fire, and nothing 
retained by the offerer. 

Ifaac carried the wood for the facrifice, which being an 
h.locaujl , or burnt offering, to be confumed unto afhes, we 
cannot well conceive a burthen for a boy. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Let the eye behold no evil thing, and it is made a facrifice; 
let the tongue fpeak 110 filthy word, and it becomes an obla¬ 
tion ; let the hand do no unlawful adtion, and you render it 
a h ^cauft. Ray on the Creation. 


HOU 

Holt, whether at the beginning or ending of the name of an f 
place, fignifies that it is or hath been wOody, from the Saxort 
bol-c, a wood j or fometimes poffibly from the Saxon pw, t. e. 
hollow, efpecially when the name ends in tun or dun. Uibjcn . 
HO'LY. adj. [pal it, SaXon ; heyligh , Dutch, from pal, healthy* 
or in a ftate of falvation ] 

1. Good; pious; religious. 

See where his grace (lands ’tween two clergymen 1 

And fee a book of prayer in his hand, , 

True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakefp. Ktcb. 111 . 
Doubtlefs 

With joy he will embrace you ; for he’s honourable, 

And, doubling that, mod holy. Shaief Cymbeltnc: 

2 . Hallowed ; confecrated todivine ufe. 

State, holy or unhallow’d, what of that? Shak. Hen. Vi. 
Bare was his hoary head ; one holy hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his feeptre. Dryden. 

3. Pure; immaculate. ., 

Common fenfe could tell them, that the good pod could 
not be pleafed with any thing cruel; nor the moft holy God 
with any thing filthy and unclean. South s Sermons. 

4. Sacred. 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs. 

Is like a villain with a finding cheek. Shak. Mtrch. of Vsn. 

He has deferv’d it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car. Srakefpcare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Ho'ly-ghost. n.f. [palij and jjaj-t, Saxon.] The third per¬ 
fon of the adorable Trinity. 

If ftrength of perfuafion be the light which mud guide us. 

I a(k, how (hall any one dillinguilh the infpirations of the 
Holy-gho /1 ? Locke. 

Ho'ly-THURSDAY, n.f. The day on which the afeenfion of 
our Saviour is commemorated, ten days before Whitfuntide. 
Ho'ly-week. n.J. Che week before Eafter. 

Ho'LYDAY. n.f [holy and day.] 

1. The day of fome ecclt-liattical feftivah 

2. Anniverfary feafl. 

This vi&ory was fo welcome unto the Perfians, that in 
memorial thereof they kept that day as one of their folemn 
hoydays for many years after. Kr.olles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 
Rome’s holydass you tell, as if a gueft 
With the old Romans you were wont to feaft. JValler. 

3. A day of gayety and joy. 

He writes verfes, he fpeaks folyday, he fmells April and 
May ; lie will carry it. Shak. Merry IVives of IVtndfnr. 

What, have I ’feaped love-letters in the folyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a fubjeil for them ? Shakefpeare. 

4. A time that comes feldom. 

Courage is but a folyday kind of virtue, to be feldom exer- 
cifed. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 

HO'MAGE. n.f [forr.mage, French; fomagium , low Latin,] 

1. Service paid and fealty profelled to a fovereign or fuperior 
lord. 

Call my fovereign yours, 

And do him homage as obedient fubjedls. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
The chiefs, in a folemn manner, did their homages , and 
made their oaths of fidelity to the earl marflial. Davi.s. 
z. Obeifance; rcfpedl paid by external action. 

The gods great mother, when her heav’nly race 
Do homage to her. Denham. 

A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and thitherward they bent their way ; 

To this both knights and dames their homage made, 

And due obeifance to the daify paid Dryden. 

Go, go, with homage yon proud vigors meet! 

Go, lie like dogs beneath your matters feet. Dryden. 

To Ho'mage. v a. [from the noun.] To reverence by exter¬ 
nal adtion ; to pay honour to; to profefs fealty. 

Homager, n.f. [ hommager, Fr from homage. ] One who 
holds by homage of fome fuperior lord. 

As I’m Egypt’s queen. 

Thou blu(he(l, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Caefar’s hemager. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

His fubje&s, traytors, are received by the duke of Bretagne 
his homager. Bacon's Henry VII. 

HOME, n.f [pam, Saxon.] 


jess tjjt *** ^ " 

o'locraph n f J •^ r r° C I nt ' I’m now from home, and out of that] 

»“L Th, f word ,sufed in Which (hall be needful for your enterta 


Ho' ^ __ 

the Scottifh law to denote a deed written altogether bv the 
granter’s own hand. 3 

Holp. The old preterite and participle paflive of help. 

His great love, (harp as his fpur, hath holp him 

Ho', 1 ° * h Tu be fr U$ * , Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

no LPEN. The old participle paflive of help. 

andtK Iong u rUn u th J e /? u " d is H*", though both the mouth 
hill It? * \ handfu . 1 from the trunk 5 and fomewhat more 
Ho'LSTrp h / hC rJ e T r " tha " when the fpeaker. Bacon. 

a hiding place!] A cafe for 

In’s rufty holfters put what meat 
•Into his hofe he cou’d not get. Butler 


provifion 

your entertainment. Shakefpeare. 
Home is the facred refuge of our fife. 

Secur’d from all approaches but a wife. DrvAer 

When Hedlor went to fee ° 

His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache* 

He found her not at home 5 for (he was gone. Dryden 
Thofe who have homes, when home they do repair, 
ro a lad lodging calls their wand’ring friends. Dryden. 

2 . His own country. } 

How can tyrants fafely govern fome, 

Unlefs abroad they purchafe great alliance ? Shakef. H VI 
i heir determination is to return to their homes, and to 
trouble you no more. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
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With honour to his home let Thcfeus ride, 

W ith love to friend. Dry den's Fables. 

At home the hateful names of parties ceafe. 

And fadtious fouls are weary’d into peace. Dryden. 

They who pafs through a foreign country, towards their 
native home, do not ufuafiy give up themfelves to the pleafures 
of the place. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. The place of conftant refidence. 

Flandria, by plenty made the heme of war. 

Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reftor’d. Prior. 

4. United to a fubftantive, it fignifies domeftick. 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more in value 
than the importation of foreign. Bacon’s Advice to Vi tiers. 

Home. adv. [from the noun.] 

1. To one’s own habitation. 

One of Adam’s children in the mountains lights on a glit¬ 
tering fubftance; home he carries it to Adam, who finds it to 
be hard, to have a bright yellow colour, and exceeding great 
weight. Locke. 

2. To one’s own country. 

3. Clofe to one’s own bread or affairs. 

He that encourages treafon lays the foundation of a doc¬ 
trine, that will come home to himfelf. L'Ejlrange. 

This is a confide ration that comes home to our intereft. Add. 
Thefe coniiderations, propofed in general terms, I am fure, 
madam, you will, by particular application, bring home to 
your own concern. Wake’ > Preparation for Death. 

■\. To the point defigned; to the utnioft; clofeiy; fully. 

Crafty enough cither to hide his faults, or never to fhew 
them, but when they might pay home. Sidney, b. ii. 

In fell motion. 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

A loyal fir 

To him thou follow'd: I will pay thy graces 
Home both in word and deed. Shakefpeare’s Tempefi. 

Her caufe and yours 

I’ll peifedlhim withal; and hefhall bring you 
Before the duke, and to the head of Angelo 
Accufe him home and home. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
Men of age objedt too much, adventure too little, and fel- 
dom drive bufinefs home to the full period ; but content them- 
fclves with a mediocrity of fuccefs. Bacon. 

That cometh up home to the bufinefs, and taketh off the 
objection clearly. Sanderfon. 

Break through the thick array 

Of his throng’d legions, and charge home upon him. Addif. 
He makes choice of fome piece of morality; and in order 
to profs this homey he makes left ufe of the force of reafoning. 

Pope’s View of Epick Poems. 
1 can only refer the reader to the authors themfelves, who 
fpeak very home to the point. Atterbury s Serm. Preface. 

5. United to a fubftantive, it implies force and efficacy. 

Poifon may be falfe; 

The h me thruft of a friendly fword is fure. Dryden. 

I am forry to give him fuch home thrufts; for he lays him- 
fc!f fo open, and ufes fo little art to avoid them, that I mull 
either do nothing, or expofe his weaknefs. Stiilingfeet. 

Homebo'rn. ady. [home and born.] 

1. Native; natural. 

Though to be thus elemented, arm 
Thefe creatures from homeborn intrinfick harm. Donne. 

2. Domeftick; not foreign. 

Num’rous bands 

With homeborn lyes, or tales from foreign lands. Pope. 
Ho'mebred. adj. [home and bred.] 

1. Native; natural. 

God hath taken care to anticipate every man, to draw him 
early into his church, before other competitors, homebred lulls, 
or vicious cuftoms of the world, fhould be able to protend to 
him. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

2. Not polilhed by travel; plain; rude; artlefs; uncultivated. 

Only to me two homebred youths belong. Dryden’s Juven. 

3. Domeftick; not foreign. 

But if of danger, which hereby doth dwell, 

And homebred evil, yedefirc to hear, 

I can you tydings tell. Fairy Queen, cant. i. 

This once happy land. 

By homebred fury rent, long groan’d. Phillips. 

Ho'mefelt. adj. [home and felt.] Inward; private. 

Yet they in pleafing Humber lull’d thefenfe. 

And in fweet madnefs robb’d it of itfelf; 

But fuch a facred and horn felt delight. 

Such fober certainty of waking blifs, 

I never heard ’till now. Milton. 

Happy next him who to thefe (hades retires. 

Whom nature charms, and v/hom the mufe infpires. 
Whom humbler joys of homefelt quiet plcafe, 

Succelfive ftudy, exercife, and eafe. Pope. 

Ho'melily. adv. [from homely.'] Ruddy; inelegantly. 
Ho'meliness. n.f [from homely .] PJainnefs; rudenefs; 

coarfenefs. 


Homer has opened a great field of raillery to men of 
dehcacy than greatnefs of genius, by the homelinefs of fJ" 0 * 
his fentiments. Add',a*' 0 Iottle °f 

Ho'mely. adj [from W] Plain; homefpun • not 
not beautiful; not fine; coarfe; rude. ^ ant > 

loafhfc™Sft.‘ ,lndf0me With ° Ut “'*** ” d 


Sid, 


tnej. 


Speoftr. 


Within this wood, out of a rock did rife 
A fpring of water, mildly tumbling down; 

Whereto approached not in any wife 
The homely (hepherd, nor the ruder down. 

Like rich hangings in an homely houfe. 

So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakefp. y. 
Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift: * 1 

Riddling confeffion finds but riddling ftmft. Shakefbear 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. ShakeLJ * 
Our ftomachs will make what’s homely favoury. Sbaktft 
It is for homely features to keep home; 

They had their name thence. Mlta. 

It is obferved by fome, that there is none fo homelt 
loves a looking-glafs. South’s Sermm 

I heir homely fare difpatch’d, the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next. Dryden s An. b. vjj. 

Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloc in the homelPfi drains. Swift 

Homely perfons, the more they endeavour to adorn thtffll 
felves, the more they expofe the defeats they want to hide. CUr. 

Ho'mely. adv. Plainly; coarfely; rudely. 

Thus like the god his father, homely dreft, 

He (bides into the hall a horrid gueli. Dry den's £«. 

Ho'melyn. n.f A kind of fi(h. Amfmnh. 

Homema'de. adj. [home and made.] Made at home; not 
manufactured in foreign parts. 

A tax laid on your native product, and homemade commo¬ 
dities, makes them yield lefs to the firlt feller. Die. 

Ho mer. n.f. A meafure of about three pints. 

An homer of barley-feed (hall be valued at fifty (hckels of 
fllver - Lev. xxvii. 16. 

Ho'mespun. adj. [home and f un.] 

1. Spun or wrought at home; not made by regular manufac¬ 
turers. 

Inftead of homefpun coifs were feen 
Good pinners, edg’d with colberteen. Swift. 

2- Not made in foreign countries. 

He appeared in a fuit of Englifh broad-cloath, very plain, 
but rich : every thing he wore was fubftantial, honelt, borne- 
fpun ware. Addija. 

3. Plain; coarfe; rude; homely; inelegant. 

They fometimes put on, when they go a (bore, long fleeve- 
lefs coats of homefpun Cotton. Sandys’s Travtit. 

We fay, in our htmefpun Englifh proverb, He killed two 
birds with one ftone ; pleafed the emperor, by giving him the 
rcfemblance of his anceftors, and gave him fuch a relemblance 
as was not fcandalous in that age. Dryden’s An. Deduct, 

Our homefpun authors mult forfake the field, 

And Shakcfpeare to the foft Scarlatti yield. Adiifn. 

Homespu'n. n.f. A coarfe, inelegant, rude, untaught, ruflkk 
man. 

What hempen homefpuns have wc fwaggering here, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? Sbakejpeore. 

Ho’mestall. ‘ 

Ho'mestead, 


I n.J. [ );am and j-tebe, Saxon ] The place of 


.in.f _ 

. S the houfe. 

Both houfe and homeflead into feas are born, 
And rocks are from their old foundations torn. 


Dryden. 


Ho'meward. 7 adv. [ pam and peapo, Saxon.] Towards 
Ho'mewards J home; towards the native place; towards 
the place of refidence. 

Then Urania homeward did arile, 

Leaving in pain their well-fed hungry eyes. Sidosj. 

My affairs 

Do even drag me homeward. Shakefp. IVmtet's Tale. 

Since fuch love’s natural ftation is, may (lift 
My love defeend, and journey down the hill, 

Not panting after growing beauties; fo 
I (hall ebb on with them who homeward go. JJtnre. 

Look homeward, angel now, and melt with ruth; 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the haplefs youth! Mtltvt- 
Like a long team of fnowy fwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid Iky. 
Which homeward from their waPry paftures born, 

They ling, and Afia’s lakes their notes return. Dty&> 
What now remains, 

But that once more we tempt the wat’ry plains, 

And, wand’ring homewards, feck our faft ty hence. _ O' 

Ho'micide. n.f. [homicide, French ; homutdium, Latin-J 
l. Murder; manquelling. ^ 

The apoftles command to abftain from blood : coni ru ^ 
according to the law of natuie, and it will leem, that „ 
only is forbidden; but conftrue it in reference to the # 

Jews, about which the queftion was, and it (hall eahy Pr 
to have a clean other fen le, and a truer, when we expo 

Hooker, 


of eating, and not of (bedding blood. 
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2 Defcuftion. In the following lines it is not proper. 

What wonder is’t that black detraftion thrives ! 

The homicide of names is lefs than lives. Dryden. 

, [Homicide, Fr. homicida , Lat.J A murderer; a manflayer. 

y L Your beauty, that did haunt me in my deep. 

To undertake the death -of all the world. 

So might I live one hour in your fweet bofom. 

_If l thought that, I tell thee, homicide , 

Thefe nails fhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. Shakef 
Hetftor comes, the homicide, to wield 

His conqu’ring arms, with corps to drew the field. Dryden. 

Homici'dal. adj. [from homicide.) Murderous; bloody. 

The troop forth iffuing from the dark recefs, 

With homicidal rage, the king opprefs. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Homjle'tical. adj. [ojuiXriTixsf.] Social; converfible. 

His life was holy, and, when he had leifure for retirements, 
fevere: his virtues active chiefly, and homiletical ; not thofe 
lazy fullen ones of the cloyfter. Atterbury. 

Ho'mily. n.f. [homilie, French; o>iA»V] AJdifcourfe read to 
a congregation. 

Homilies were a third kind of readings ufual in former times; 
a moft commendable inftitution, as well then to fupply the 
cafual, as now the ncceflary defeat of fermons. Hooker. 

What tedious homily of love have you wearied your pa- 
rifhioners withal, and never cried have patience, good people. 

Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

If we furvey the homilies of the ancient church, wc (hall 
difeem that, upon feftival days, the fubjedt of the homily was 
conftantly the bufinefs of the day. Hammond’s Fundam entals. 

HOMOGE'NEAL. \adj. [homogene, Fr. opopevif.] Having 

HOMOGE'NEOOS. J the fame nature or principles; fuitable 
to each other. 

The means of reduction, by the fire, is but by congrega¬ 
tion of homogen, al parts. Bacon’s Phyf. Rent. 

Ice is a fimilary body, and homogeneous concretion, whofe 
material is properly water. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

An homogeneous mafs of one kind is eafily diftinguifhable 
from any other; gold from iron, fulphur from alum, and fo 
of the reft. Woodward’s Natural Hrjlory. 

The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, I call fimple, 
homogeneal, and fimilar; and that whofe rays are fome more 
refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, and 
diffimilar. Newton’s Opt. 

Homoge'ne alness. ~in. f. [from homogeneous, or homogeneal.] 

Homogeneity. > Participation of the fame principles or 

Homoge'neousness. J nature; fimilitudeof kind. 

T he mixtures acquire a greater degree of fluidity and fimi- 
larity, or homogeneity of parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Upon this fuppofition of only different diameters, it is im- 
pofiible to account for the homogeneity or fimilarityof the fe- 
cemed liquors. ^ Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Ho'mogeny. n.f. [oyopalx.] Joint nature. 

By the driving back of the principal fpirits, which preferve 
the confidence of the body, their government is diffolved, and 
every part returneth to his nature or homogeny. Bacon. 

Homologous, adj. [homologue, Fr. oyohop©*.] Having the 
fame manner or proportions. 

Homo'nymous. adj. [homonyme, Fr. oyurjyt&.] Denomi¬ 
nating different things; equivocal; ambiguqps. 

As words fignifying the fame thing are called fynonymous, 
fo equivocal words, or thofe which fignify feveral things, are 
called homonymous, or ambiguous; and when perfons ufe fucli 
ambiguous words, with a defign to deceive, it is called equi¬ 
vocation. v Watts’s Logick. 

Homonymy, n.f. [homonymie, French; iuonuscc.} Equivo¬ 
cation; ambiguity. 1 

Homo'tonous. adj. [o'poTov&.] Equable: faid of fuch dif- 

tempers as keep a conftant tenour of rife, date, and deden- 
lion. g . 

Hone. n.f. [This word M.Cafaubm derives from axovn; Ju- 

ntus from hogfaen, Wefth ; Skinner, who is always rational, 
trom Jxen, Saxon, a ftone; Jjxnan, to ftone ] A whetftone 
for a rafor. J 


To HnvV""' and r ! Parer ’ t0 P 3rC buffer's Husband. 

’ v ' n ‘ [^ on 3 ,an > Saxon.] To pine; to long for any 

HONEST, adj. [benefit, French; bonefius, Latin.} 

*• U Pcght; true; fincere. J 

What art thou ? 

—A very hmefi hearted fellow, and as poor as the king. Sh. 
1 he way to relieve ourfelves from thofe fophifms is an 

tUiL d,gCnt CnqUiry ilU ° the real nature and caufes of 

2- Chafte. fVatts’s Logick. 

3- Juft wllhteouJ be mCrry ’ 3nd yCt hme fi too ‘ Shakefpeare. 
{ i ’ ri o* 1teou s ; giving to every man his due 

4 - is fometimes ufed criminally for diffioneft; bafe 
T ai- dCVlfe fome hone J l Handers 

How!l n C ° n fm With : onc doth not know 
impoifonlitin8 ' 

Uprightly ; juftly. y j 

It doth make me tremble. 


HON 

There fliould thofe fpirits yet breathe, that when they cafino? 
Live homfily, would rather perfth bafely. Ben. JohnJ. ( alii. 
For fome time pall all endeavours or propofals from private 
perfons to advance the publick fervicc, however honeftly and 
innocently defigned, have been called flying in the king’s 
face. Swift. 

2. Withchaftity; modeftly. 

Ho'nesty. n.f [honnefiete, French; henefias, Latin.] Jufticej 
truth; virtile; purity. 

Thou (halt not have thy hu(band’s lands. 

--Why, then mine honejly (hall be niy dower. Shakifp. 

Goodnefs, as that which makes men prefer their duty and 
their promife before their paffions or their intereft, and is pro¬ 
perly the objed of truft, in our language goes rather by the 
name of honejly ; though what we call an honeft man, the Ro¬ 
mans called a good man; and honejly in their language, as well 
as in French, rather fignifies a compofition of thui’e qualities 
which generally acquire honour and efteem. 'Temple* 

Hj'nied. adj. [from hony] 

1. Covered with honey. 

The bee with honied thigh, 

That at her flow’ry work doth fing. Milton, 

2. Sweet; lufeious. 

When he freaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertiue, isftill; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears, 

To (leal his fweet and h nied fentences. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey’d words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. - Mi/ton’s Agonfies. 

HONEY, n.f. [iJunig, Saxon; honig , Dutch; home, ho nag, 
German.] 

1. A thick, vifeous, fluid fubftance, of a vvhitifh or yellowifh 
colour, fweeL to the talte, foluble in water; and becoming 
vinous on fermentation, inflammable, liquable by a gentle 
heat, and of a fragrant fmell. We have three kinds of honey: 
the firft and fineft is virgin honey, not very firm, and of a 
fragrant fmell: it is the firft produce of the (warm, ob¬ 
tained by draining from the combs without preffing. The 
fecond is thicker than the fiilf, often almoft folid, procured 
from the combs by prefliirc: and the worft is the common 
yellow honey, extracted by heating the combs over the fire, 
and then prefling them. In the flowers of plants, by ceitain 
glands near the bafis in the petals, is fecreted a fweet juice, 
which the bee, by means of its probolis or trunk, fucks up, 
fwullows it, flies away with it to the hive, and difebarges 
again from the ftomach through the mouth into fome of the 
cells of the comb. The honey thus taken up into the body of 
the bee, and depofitcd again into the cells of the comb, is 
deftined for the foe-J of the young offspring; but in hard fea- 
fons the bees are fomaiines reduced to the neceflity of feeding 
on it themfelves, and die of hunger after they have eat it all 
up. Honey, taken out of the new combs early in the Sum¬ 
mer, is vaftly preferrable to that taken from the fame hive in 
Autumn. Honey is an excellent pedioral, is detergent, apc.- 
rienr, and diuretick. /;;//*, lVlaL ^ed. 

So work the honey bees, 

Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 
The art of Order to a peopled kingdom. Shakef Hen V. 
The like contention is found among the Greeks, touching 
his education and firft foftermg: feme affirm, that he was fed 
by honey bees. Raleigh’s Hifiory of the World. 

In ancient time there Was a kind of honey, which, either of 
its own nature, or by art, would' grow as hard as fua ar , and 
was not fo lulcious as ours. ' Dacods NdturatHifiory. 

When the patient is rich, there’s no fear of phylicians about 
him, as thick as wrffps to a hbney pot. L'E/lranee 

Honey j s the me ft elaborate production of the vietable 
kind being a moft exquifite vegetable fope, refolvCnt of the 
bile, balfamick and pcdoral: honey contains no inflammable 
fpirit, before it has felt the force of fermentation ; for by dif- 
nllation it aftords nothing that will burn in the fire. Arbuthn. 
New wine, with honey temper’d milk we bring; 

Then living waters from the crvftal fpring. Pope’s l 
2. Sweetnefs; lulcioufhefs. 

The king hath found 
Matter againft him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. Shakefpeare's Henry VIH 
A honey tongue, a heart of gail. 

Is fancy’s fpring, but forrow’s full. Shakefbeare 

3 - A name of tendcrncls ; fweet; fweetnefs. [Mel-, corclum ]’ 
Honey, vod (hall be well Jefir’d in Cyprus- J 

I ve found great love amongft them. Oh, mV fweet 
I prattle out of faffiion, and I dote 7 ’ 

In mine own comfort. p r . , „ . 

Why, honey bird, I bought him on purpofe fifrThee ■ did’ft 

ToHo^u fa/ ’ thtt r U . ,on S’ cht for a Chriiliaii (lave ? Dryden. 
To Ho NE Y. t,. ». [from the noun.] . To talk fondly. - 

Nay, but to live 

In the rank fweat of an irtceftuous bed, 

o!" C0 ; rupr '° ,? ’ fkMtvm 

Ove, the mfly ft,. Sbii,/[<«.', K, mU . 

Ho'NE Y-BAG. 


s Odyfley. 
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Ho'NB.V-BAG. n.f. [honey and bag.'] 

The honey-bag is the ftomach, which they always fill to 
fatisfy, and to fpare, vomiting up the greater part of the honey 
to be kept againft Winter. Grew's MuJ'eeum. 

Ho'ney-comb. n.f. [honey and comb .] The cells of wax in 
which the bee ftores her honey. 

All thefe a milk-white honey-comb furround, 

Which in the midft the country banquet crown’d. Drydcn. 
Hon'ey-combed. adj. [honey and comb.] Spoken of a piece of 
ordnance flawed with little cavities by being ill caft. 

A mariner having difcharged his gun, which was honey¬ 
combed, and loading it fuddenly again, the powder took 
fire. Wiftman. 

Ho'ney-dew. v.f [honey and diw.] Sweet dew. 

There is a honey-dew which hangs upon their leaves, and 
breeds infedls. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

How honey-dnvs embalm the fragrant morn, 

And the fair oak with lufcious fweets adorn. Garth. 

Ho'ney-flower. n. f. [melanthus, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of a fhrub: 
the leaves are like thofe of burnet; the cup of the flower is 
divided into feveral parts: the flower confifts of four leaves, 
and is of an anomalous figure, fometimes in the (hape of a 
fan, and at other times conical: the ovary becomes a fruit, 
refembling a bladder four cornered, divided into four cells, 
and pregnant with roundifh feeds. This plant produces large 
fpikes of chocolate-coloured flowers in May, in each of which 
is contained a large quantity of black fwcct liquor, from 
whence it is fuppofed to derive its name. Miller. 
Ho’key-gnat. n.f. [meliio, Latin ; honey and gnat.] An in- 
fedl. Ainfwortb. 

Ho'ney-moon. n.f. [honey and moon.] The firft month after 
marriage, when there is nothing but tendernefs and pleafure. 

A man fhould keep his finery for the latter feafon of mar¬ 
riage, and not begin to drefs ’till the honey-moon is over. Addif. 
Ho'ne y-suckle. n.f [cap r folium, Latin.] Woodbine. 

It hath a climbing ftalk, which twills itfelf about whatfo- 
ever tree Hands near it: the flowers are tubulous and oblong, 
confuting of one leaf, which opens towards the top, and is 
divided into two lips ; the uppermoft of which is fubdivided 
into two, and the lowermoft is cut into many fegments: the 
tube of the flowers is bent, fomewhat refembling a huntfman’s 
horn. They are produced in clullers, and are very fweet. 
Miller enumerates ten fpecies, of which three grow wild in 
our hedges. 

Bid her fteal into the pleached bower. 

Where honey-fuckles, ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter; like to favourites. 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
A gain ft the power that bred it. Shakefpeare. 

W atch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honeyfuckle. Milton. 

Then melfoil beat, and honey-fuckles pound; 

With thefe alluring favours drew the ground. Dryd. Virgil. 
Ho'neyless. adj. [from honey.] Without honey. 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees. 

And leave them honeyltfs. Shakefp. Julius Ctcfar. 

Ho'ney-wort. n.f. [cerintbe, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath glaucous deep green leaves, which are, for the moll 
part, befet with prickles: the flowers are cylindrical, confin¬ 
ing of one leaf, in (hape like thofe of comfrey, and are pen¬ 
dulous : each flower turns to the top of the fecond page of the 
third leaf following. Miller. 

Ho'norary. adj. [honorarius, Latin.] 

1. Done in honour. 

There was probably fome diftindlion made among the Ro¬ 
mans between fuch honorary arches eredled to emperors, and 
thofe that were raifed to them on the account of a vi&ory, 
which are properly triumphal arches. Addifon on Italy. 

This monument is only honorary ; for the afhes of the em¬ 
peror lie elfewhere. Addifon on Italy . 

2. Conferring honour without gain. 

The Romans abounded with thefe little honorary rewards, 
that, without conferring wealth and riches, gave only place 
and diflindlion to the perfon who received them. Addif.Guard. 
HONOUR, n f. [ honour , French; honor, Latin.] 

1. Dignity; high rank. 

2. Reputation; fame. 

A man is an ill hulband of his honour, that entereth into 
any action, the failing wherein may difgrace him more than 
the carrying of it through can honour him. Bacon's EJfays. 

3. The tide of a man of rank. 

Return unto thy lord. 

Bid him not fear the feparated councils: 

His honour and myfelf are at the one ; 

And at the other is my good friend Catefby. Sbakef. R. III. 

4. Subject of praife. 

Thou happy father. 

Think that the cleared gods, who make them honours , 
Of man’s impoflibilities, have preferv’d thee. Shakefp. 
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5. Noblenefs of mind; fcorn of meannefs; magnanimity. 

Now (hall I fee thy love; what motive may 
Be llronger with thee than the name of wife? 

—That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds. 

His honour. Oh, thine honour , Lewis; thine honour. Sbak 
If by honour is meant any thing dillindt from confcience! 
’tis no more than a regard to the cenfure and elleem of the 
world. Rogers's Sermons. 

6. Reverence ; due veneration. 

They take thee for their mother, 

And every day do honour to thy grave. Shakef Cymbeline 
There, my lord. 

The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his ftate at door, ’mongft purfuivants. 

-Ha! ’tis he, indeed ! 

Is this the honour they do one another ? Shakefp. Hen. VIU, 
This is a duty in the fifth commandment, required towards 
our prince and our parent, under the name of honour ; are- 
fpedt, which, in the notion of it, implies a mixture of love 
and fear, and, in the object, equally fuppofes goodnefs and 
power. Rogers's Snmons. 

7. Challity. 

Be {be honour flaw’d, 

I have three daughters, the eideft is eleven; 

If this prove true, they’ll pay for’t. Shak. Winter's Tele. 
She dwells fo fecurely on the excellency of her honour , that 
the folly of my foul darts not prevent itfelf: file is too bright 
to be looked againft. Shakej'p. Merry Wives of IVindf.r. 

8. Dignity of mien. 

Two of far nobler {hape, credl and tall, 

Godlike ere£t! with native honour clad. 

In naked majefty, feem’d lords of all. Milton s Pared Lsji, 

9. Glory; boaft. 

A late eminent perfon, the honour of his profeflion for inte¬ 
grity and learning. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

10. Publick mark of refpedl. 

He faw his friends, who whelm’d beneath the waves, 
Their fun’ral honours claim’d, and afk’d their quiet graves. 

Dryden's An. b. vi. 

Such difeourfes, on fuch mournful occafions as thefe, were 
inftituted not fo much in honour of the dead, as for the ufeof 
the living. Atterburys Sermons. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, fome to heap toge¬ 
ther a little dirt that {hall bury them in the end; others togain 
an honour , that, at beft, can be celebrated but by an inconfi- 
derable part of the world, and is envied and calumniated by 
more than ’tis truly given. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

11. Privileges of rank or birth. 

Henry the feventh, truly pitying 
My father’s lofs, like a moll royal prince, 

Reftor’d to me my honurs ; and, from ruins, 

Made my name once more noble. Shakefp. Henry^Wl 

12. Civilities paid. 

Then here a Have, or if you will a lord, 

To do the honours , and to give the word. Popt’s Horut. 

13. Ornament; decoration. 

The fire then {hook the honours of his head. 

And from his brows damps of oblivion Ihed. Drjia. 
My hand to thee, my honour on my promife. Siaitjp 
To Ho'nour. \. a. [ honnorer , French; honoro, Latin.] 

1. To reverence; to regard with veneration. . . 

He was called our father, and was continually honoured 0 
all men, as the next perfon unto the king. Eftb.xn. 1 '• 
The poor man is honoured for his {kill, an*l the rich mains 
honoured for his riches. Eccluf. x- F' 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in nenes. 

Eccluf. x. 3 1, 

How lov’d, how honour'd once, avails thee not. ^V‘ 

2. To dignify; to raife to greatnefs. 

In foothing them, we nourifh ’gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition, . 

Which we ourfclves have plow’d for, fow’d and la1 ’ 
By mingling them with us, the honour'd number. > r 
1 will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he {hall follow after > 
and I will be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon a >* • 

that the Egyptians may know that 1 am the Lord. 
Honourable, adj. [ honorable , French.] 

1. llluftrious; noble. 

Sir, I’ll tel! you, 

Since I am charg’d in honour, and by him , 

That I think honourable. Shakefpeare > l 1,1 ' 

Who hath taken this counfel againft Tyre, the c ^ 
city, whofc merchants are princes, whofe traffic ^. . ^ 
honourable of the earth ? 

2. Great; magnanimous; generous. 

Think’ft thou it honourable for a nobleman , , 

Still to remember wrongs. Shakefpeare s 

3. Conferring honour. - ht 

Then warlike kings, who for their country Mt ; . ^ 
And honourable'Noting from battle brought. U'i 

I was 
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Many of thofe perfons, who put this honourable talk on me, 
were more able to perform it thcmfelves. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

a Accompanied with tokens of honour. 

Sith this wretched woman overcome, 

Of anguifh, rather than of crime hath been, 

Preferve her caufe to her eternal doom ; 

And in the mean, vouchfafe her honourable tomb. Fa. < 2 >u. 

c. Not to be difgraccd. , c , 

Here’s a Bohemian tartar tarries the coming down of thy 
fat woman :—let her defeend, my chambers ar e honourable. Shak. 

6. Without taint; without reproach. . 

As he was honourable in all his actS) lo in this 9 that he tooic 
Joppe for an haven. * Mae. xiv. 5. 

Methinks I could not die any where fo contented as in the 
king’s company, his caufe being juft and his quarrel honour- 
ah l ( ' Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

7. Honeft; without intention of deceit. 

The earl fent again to know if they would entertain their 
pardon, in cafe he Ihould come in perfon, and aflure it: they 
anfwered, they did conceive him to be fo honourable , that from 
himfelf they would mod thankfully embrace it. Hayward. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow. Shakefp. 

8. Equitable. 

Ho'nourableness. n.f. [from honourable.] Eminence; mag¬ 
nificence; generofity. 

Honourably, adv. [from honourable.] 

1. With tokens of honour. 

The rev’rcnd abbot, 

With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him. Sh. H. VIII. 

2. Magnanimoufly; generoufly. 

After fome fix weeks diftance of time, which the king did 
honourably interpofe, to give fpace to his brother’s interceffion, 
he was arraigned of high treafon, and prefently after con¬ 
demned. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Reputably; with exemption from reproach. 

’Tis juft, ye gods ! and what I well deferve: 

Why did 1 not more honourably ftarve! Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Ho'nourer n.f. [from honour.] One that honours; one that 
regards with veneration. 

I muft not here omit to do juftice to Mr. Gay, whofe zeal 
in your concern is worthy a friend and honourer. Pope. 

Hood, in compofition, is derived from the Saxon Jjab, in Ger¬ 
man heit, in Dutch held. It denotes quality; character; con¬ 
dition : as, knighthood ; childhood ; fatherhood. Sometimes it is 
ufed after the Dutch, as maidenhead. Sometimes it is taken 
collc£lively: as, brotherhood, a confraternity; fjlerhood , a 
company of fitters. 

HOOD. n.f. [J)ot>, Saxon, probably from Jjepob, head.] 

j. The upper covering of a woman’s head. 

In velvet, white as fnow, the troop was gown’d; 

Their hoods and fleeves the fame. Dryden's Fables. 

2. Anything drawn upon the head, and wrapping round it. 

Undertaking fo togeflure and muffle up himfelf in his hood, 
as the duke’s manner was to ride in cold weather, that none 
fliould difeern him. Wctton. 

The lacerna came, from being a militarv habit, to be a 
common drefs: it had a hood, which could'be feparated or 
joined to it. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. A covering put over the hawk’s eyes, when he is not to fly. 

4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the back of a graduate, 

to mark his degree. ° 

To Hood. v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To drefs in a hood. 

The coblcr apron’d, and the parfon gown’d. 

The friar hooded , and the monarch crown’d. 

2. To blind, as with a hood. 

While grace is faying. I’ll hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and figh, and fay, amen. 

3. To cover. 

An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above; 

Of it a broad extinguifher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. Drvden 

catch N J B Jh* "'i ,\ play ‘ n Wh ‘ ch the P crfon h °«ded is 
to catch another, and tell the name; blindman’s buff. 

What devil was’t, 

T_ u, thuS hat!l cozen ’ d >' ou at hood/nan blind? Shak. Haml 

To Ho'od- wink. v . a. [hood and wink. ] 

*■ To Wind with fomething bound over the eyes 
fa ,l hey Vvi i lin S 1 7 hood-winking thcmfelves from feeing his 
vice of injuftice.^ U V ‘ rtUC ° f C ° UragC t0 dcfcnd hi * foul 
We will bind and hood-wink him fo, that he {hall fimiwl^ 
earned into tf* tap*, of the adve^ '' 

You may Jtr 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty, 
n T / et k cm fold, the time you may fo hood-wink Shakef 
Wfcrft JeSS hood-wink'd from her birth, ^ 

e„ J rft h f c ; fdf within death’s mirrour fee. Davies 
And / 3V / 1 W’j* at ^ hr| ft mafs fports, one loft, 

, cod-wink d, for a man embrace a poll. Ben. Johnfon. 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 
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Satan is fain to hood-wink thofe that are apt to ftarf. 

Decay of Piety. 

Prejudice fo dexteroufly hood-winks mens minds as to keep 
them in the dark, witli a belief that they are more in the 
light. Ucke - 

Mufti wed Rodogune? 

Fantaftick cruelty of hood-wink'd chance ! Rowe. 

On high, where no hoarfe winds or clouds refort, 

The hood-wink’d goddefs keeps her partial court. Garth- 

2. To cover; to hide. 

Be patient; for the prize, I’ll bring thee to. 

Shall hoed-wink this mifchance. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

3. Todeccive; to impofe upon. 

She delighted in infamy, which often {he had ufed to her 
hufband’s {hame, filling all mens ears, but his, with reproach ; 
while he, hood-winked with kindnefs, leaft of all men knew 
who ftruck him. Sidney. 

HOOF. n.f. [Jjoj:, Saxon; hoef Dutch.] The hard horny 
fubftance on the feet of graminivorous animals. 

With the hoofs of his horfes {hall he tread down all thy 
ftreets. Ezek. xxvi. 11.- 

The bull and ram know the ufe of their horns as well as 
the horfe of his ho fs. More's Ant dote againjl Atheifm. 

Ho'ofed. adj. [from hoof.] Furnifhed with hoofs. 

Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the fwiftell; of all the 
hoofed, the horfe is the moft beautiful; of all the clawed, the 
lion is the ftrongeft. Grew’s CoJ'mol. Sac. b. ii. r.'8. 

Hoof-bound, adj. [hoof and bound ] 

A horfe is faid to be hoof-bound when he has a pain in the 
forefeet, occafioned by the drynefs and con trad ion or narrow- 
nefs of the horn of the quarters, which flraitens the quarters 
of the heels, and oftentimes makes the horfe lame. A h of- 
bound horfe has a narrow heel, the fides of which come too 
near one another, infomuch that the flelh is kept too tight, 
and has not its natural extent. Farrier's Di£t. 

HOOK. n.f. [ ) 3 oce, Saxon; hoeck, Dutch.] 

1. Anything bent fo as to catch hold : as, aftiepherd’s hook and 
pot hooks. 

This falling not, for that they had not far enough under¬ 
mined it, they allayed with great hooks and ftrong ropes to have 
pulled it down. A '.miles. 

2. The curvated wire on which the bait is hung for fifties, and 
with which the filh is pierced. 

Like unto golden hook;. 

That from the foolilh filh their baits do hide. Spenfer. 

My bended hook {hall pierce 

Their flimy jaws. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Though divine Plato thus of pleafures thought. 

They us with hooks and baits, like fifties, caught. Denham. 

3. A fnare; a trap. 

A {hop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for, btfides that hook of wiving, 

Fairnefs, which ftrikes the eye. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. A fickle to reap corn. 

Peafc arc commonly reaped with a hook at the end of a long 
> Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5. An iron to feize the meat in the caldron. 

About the caldron many cooks accoil’d, 

W ith hooks and ladles, as need did require; 

The while the viands in the vcflel boil’d. Fairy $>ueen , b. ii. 

6. Any inllrument to cut or lop with. 

Not that I’d lop the beauties from his book. 

Like flafliing Bentley with his defperate book. p 0 p e . 

7 - The part of the hinge fixed to the poll: whence the proverb, 
off the books, for in diforder. 

My doublet looks, 

Like him that wears it, quite off o’ the hooks. Cleaveland. 
She was horribly bold, meddling and expenfive, eafily put 
off the hooks, and monftrous hard tobepleafed again. L’E/ir. 

While Sheridan is off the books, ° J 

And friend Delany at his books. Swift. 

8. Hook [In hu{bandry.] A field fown two years running. Ainf. 

9. Hook or Crook. One way or other; by any expedient; by 

any means diredt or oblique. 1 

Which he by hook or crook had gather’d, 

And for his own inventions father’d. Hudibras, p. iii. 

He would bring him by hook or crook into his quarrel. Dr\d. 

I o Hook. v. a. [from the noun.] } 

i. To catch with a hook. 

The huge jack he had caught was ferved up for the firft 

3. To draw as with a hook. 

But {he 

4 . toss“ h00lc . «. 

5. To be drawn by force or artifice. 

cibktnM? ™ n y b " nches ° f natural law noway redu- 
wo tables, unleft hooked in by tedious confe- 

Norris. 


quences. 


11 M 


Ho'okkc. 
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Ho'oked. adj. [from AaoL] Bent; curvated. 

Gryps fignifies eagle or vulture; from whence the epi- 
, , ,--r_ Brown. 


thet grypus, for an booked or aquiline nofe. 

Now thou threaten’!!, with unjuft decree, 

To feize the prize which I fo dearly bought: 

Mean match to thine ; for ftill above the reft, 

Thy Look’d rapacious hands ufurp the beft. Dry den. 

Caterpillars have claws and feet: the claws are hooked, to 
take the better hold in climbing from twig to twig, and hang¬ 
ing on the backfidcs of leaves. Grow's Cofmol.Sac. 

Ho'okbdness. n. f. [from hooked. State of being bent like a 
hook. 

HopkSc/sed. adj. [hoot and nofe.] Having the aquiline nofe 
riftng in the middle. 

I may juffly fav with the h oi-nofed fellow of Rome there, 
Crefar, I came, taw, and overcame. Sbakef Henry IV. />. ii. 
HOOP, n.f [ hoep, Dutch.] 

i. Any thing circular by which fomething elfe is bound, parti¬ 
cularly calks or barrels. 

'Thou (halt prove a Iheltcr to thy friends, 

A h op of gol I to bind thv brothers in. 

That the united vellel of'their blood 

Shall never leak. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Tf I knew 

What hoop would hold us ftaunch, from edge to edge 
O’ th’ world l would purfue it. Shakefp. Ant. andClcopat. 

A quarrel, ho, already ! what’s the matter ? 

— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shah. Math, of Vtn. 

To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain. 

What hoops of iron could my fplecn contain! Dryd. Juven. 

And learned Athens to our art mu ft ftoop, 

Could {he behold us tumbling through a hoop. Pope. 

3. The whalebone with which women extend their petticoats} a 

farthingale. 

A petticoat without a hoop. envijt. 

At coming in you faw her ftoop; 

The entry brulh’d aeainft her ho p. Swift. 

All that hoops arc good for is to clean dirty (hoes, and to 
keep fellows at diftance. Clariffa, 

2. Any thing circular. 

I have feen at Rome an antique ftatue of time, with a 
wheel or hoop of marble in his hand. Addifon on Italy. 

To Ho ' p. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bind or endofe with hoops. 

The three hoop'd pot {hall have ten hoops, and I will make 
it felony to drink (mall beer. khakefpeare's H my VI. p. ii. 

The calk for his majefty’s (hipping were hooped as a wine- 
cafk, or hooped with iron. Raleigh s EJjays. 

2. To encircle; toclafp; to furround. 

If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt hoop his body more with thy embraces, 

I will devife a death. Shakefp. U inter s Tale. 

I h op the firmament, and make 
This my embrace the zodiack. Clcavcland. 

] hat fhelly guard, which hoops in the eye, and hides the 
greater part of it, might occafion his miftake. ^ Grew s Aluf. 
To Hot p. v. n> [from wepgan or wopyan , Gothick; or h:upfcr 9 
French derived from the Gothick. This word is generally 
written whoop, which is more proper, if we deduce it from 
the Gothick ; and hoop , if we derive it from the French.] 
To fliout; to make an outcry by way of call or puifuit. 

To Hoop. v. a. 

1. To drive with a fhout. 

Daftard nobles 

Suffer’d me, by th’ voice of Haves, to be 

Hoop'd out of Rome. Sbakefpeare s Conolanus. 

2. To call by a fliout. 

Ho'oper. n.f [from hoop, to inclofe with hoops.] A cooper; 

one that hoops tubs. , 

Ho'oping-COUGH. n.f [or whooping-cough , from hoop, to 
fhout ] A convulfive cough, fo called from its noife; the 
chine cough. 

To Hoot. v. n. [ I.wt , Welfti; hutr, French.] 

1. To ihout in contempt. , 

A number of country folks happened to pafs thereby, who 
hollowed and ho. ted after me as at the arranteft coward. Sidney. 
Matrons and girls {hall hoot at thee no more. Dryd. juv. 

2 . To cry as an owl. 

Some keep back 

The clamorous owl, that nightly loots, and wonders 
At our queint fports. Shakef. Mtdfum. Blight s Dream. 
To Hoot. v. a. To drive with noile and lhouts. 

We lov’d him; but, like beafts, 

Our coward nobles gave way to your clufters. 

Who did hoot him out o’ th' city. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls will hoot ! 

That were I fet up for that wooden god 

That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows, 

Or the leaft bird, from muting on m v head. Ben. Johnfon. 
Patridge and his clan may hoot me for a cheat ar.d im- 
poftor, if I fail in any particular of moment. Swift. 


HOP 

Hoot. n.f. [huee, French, from the verb.] Clamour; 
noife. 

Its aflertion would be entertained with the hoot of the 
rabble. Glanville's Serf, 

To HOP. v.n. [Jjoppan, Saxon ; happen, Dutch.] 

I. To jump; to fkip lightly. 

I would have thee gone. 

And yet no further than a wanton’s bird, 

That lets it hop a little from her hand, 

And with a filk thread plucks it back again. 

Go, hop me over every kennel home; 

For you {hall /^without mycuftom, fir. 

Be kind and curteous to this gentleman, 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. 

The painted birds, companions of the Spring, 

Hopping from fpray to fpray were heard. _ 

Your Ben and Fletcher, in their firft young flight, 

Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write ; 

But hopp'd about and fhort excurfions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid. Drf t „. 
Why don’t we vindicate ourfclvcs by trial ordeal, and bep 
over heated ploughfhares blindfold. C llier on Duelling. 

I am highly delighted to fee the jay or the thruih hopping 

Spectator. 


Ska kef peart. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Drjdtn. 


highly delighted 1 
about my walks. 

2 . To leap on one leg. 

Men with headslike dogs, and others with one huge foot 
alone, whereupon they did hop from place to place. Mkt. 

3. To walk lamely, or with one leg lefs nimble or lining than 
the other; to limp ; to halt. 

The limping fmith obferv’d the fadden’d fcaft, 

And hopping here and there, himfelf ajeft. 

Put in his word. Dryden's Homer. 

4. To move; to play. 

Softly feel 

Her feeble pulfe, to prove if any drop 
Of living blood yet in her veins did hop. Fairy Soften, b. ii. 
Hop. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A jump ; a light leap. 

2. A jump on orie leg. 

When my wings are on, I can go above a hundred yards at 
a hop , flep, and jump. Addifon's Guardian. 

0,. A place where meaner people dance. Ainjmrtb. 

HOP. n.f. [hf, Dutch ; lupulus, Latin.] A plant. 

It has a creeping root: the leaves are rough, angular, and 
conjugated; the ftalks climb and twift about whatever is near 
them; the flowers are male and female on different plants: 
the male flower confifts of a calyx divided into five parts, which 
furrounds the ffamina, but has no petals to the flower: the 
female plants have their flowers collcc'cd into fquamofe heads, 
which grow in bunches: from each ot the leafy feales is pro¬ 
duced an horned ovary, which becomes a iingle roundtlh 
feed. Milter. 

If hop yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 

For hop poles and crotches in lopping go fave. Tuff. timb. 
The planting of hop yards is profitable for the planters, and 
confequently for the kingdom. Baron's Advice to k / an. 

Beer hath malt firft infufed in the liquor, and is aiterwards 
boiled with the hop. Bacon's Batumi HfW 

Next to thiftles are hop firings, cut after the Sowers a 
gathered. Derham s Phfico-Theo.yj- 

Have the poles without forks, otherwife it will he uouWe- 
fomc to part the hop vines and the poles. Mormcr t huk ' • 
When you water hops, on the top of every hill put diLoi 
dung, which will enrich your hop hills. MortmeSs hu 
In Kent ihev plant their hop gardens with il PP lc „ tret . 
cherry-trees between. Manner 

The price of hoeing of b.p 1 '°™* 

“ftp poles, the larged fort, fhould be about C*j*f£ 
long, and about nine inches in compafs. Mortimer stin 
To Hop. v.a. [from the noun.] 

i. To impregnate with hops. . . i.p, ( . n inff. 

Brew in March or October, and b.p 

To increafc the milk, diminifhed by flelh-meat, take/nj 
drink not much bopped. Abut mo o 

HOPE, rr / [Jjopa, Saxon hope, Dutch ] wllh 

X. Expectation of fome good; an expectation £ e 

^i.^of.uee.ifcntaown.thati 

Hope is that pleafure in the nund which cver y ®.” e mert of 
himfelf, upon the thought of a profitable future enj ) ^ 
a thing, which is apt to delight him. 

When in heav’n flie fha.ll his efface fee, 

This is her fov’rcign good, and perfectj 

Her longing, wifhings, hopes, all hnilli u uc , ^ j(S 
Her joys are full, her motions reft m this. 

Sweet hope! kind cheat! fair fallacy - -J 
We are not where or what we be; 

But what and where we would be: thus art Q re f«V- 
Our abfent prefence, and our future now. faith 


HOP 

Faith is oppofed to infidelity, and hope to defpair. Taylor. 

He fought them both, but wifli d his hap might find 
Evefeparate: he wifh’d, but not with hope 
Of what fo feldom chanc’d: when to his wifh, . . 

Beyond his bo; e. Eve feparate he fpies. Milton s Farad, lojl. 

The Trojan dames 
To Pallas’ fane in long proceffion go. 

In /■ tes to reconcile their heav’nly foe. Dry den s Virg./En. 
Why not comfort myfeif with the hope of what may be, 
torment myfdf with die fear on’t ? LEJirange. 

To encourage our hopes it gives us the higheft aflurance of 
a laftjn* hypin-fs, in cafe of obedience. Tiiotfon. 

The dewafed really lived like one that had his hope in an¬ 
other life; a life which he hath now entered upon, Iraving ex¬ 
changed hope for fight, defire for enjoyment. Attcrbury. 

Young men look rather to the part age than the prefect, 
and therefore the future may have fome hopes of them. Swift. 
2. Confidence in a future event, or in the future conduit of 

""iGsgood, being put to death by men, to look for hopefrom 

God, to be raifed up again by him. 2 Mac.\u. \\. 


from 

God, to be raifed up again by him. 2 Mac.xt 

Blcffed is he who is not fallen from his hope in the Lord. 

Eccluf. xiv. 2. 

I had hope of France, 

Ev’n as T have of fertile England’s foil. Shakef. Henry VI. 

3. 1 hat which gives hope; that on which the hopes are fixed, 
as an agent by which form.thing defired may be effeiled. 

I might fee from far fome forty truncheoneers draw to her 
fuccour; which were the hope of the Strand, where {he was 
quarter’ll. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

4. The objcCl of hope. 

Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain. 

And yet brought forth lefs than a mother’s hope-. 

To wit, an indigefted deform’d lump Shakef. Henry VI. 

She was his care, his hope, and his delight, 

Muft in his thought, and ever in his- fight. Dryden. 

Hop: . n f. Any Hoping plain between the ridges of moun¬ 
tains. Ainfworth. 

To Hope. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To live in expectation of fome good. 

Hope for good fucccfs, according to the efficacy of the 
caufes and the inftrument; and let the hufbandman hope for a 
good harveft. - Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

My mufe, by florins long toft. 

Is thrown upon your hofpitable coaft; 

And finds more favour by her ill fucccfs. 

Than fhe could hope for by her happinefs. Dryden. 

Who knows what adverfe fortune may befall! 

Arm well your mind, hope little, and fear all. Dryden. 

2 . To place confidence in futurity. 

He {hall ftrengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the 
Lord. ~ Pf xxxi. 24. 

To Hope. v. a. To expc£t with defire. 

The fun fliincs hot; and if we ufe delay. 

Cold-biting Winter mars our hop'd for hay. Sbak. Hen. VI. 

So ftands the Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden's Fables. 
Ho'peful. adj. [hope and full.] 

1. Full of qualities which produce hope; promifing; likely to 
obtain fuccefs; likely to come to maturity ; likely to gratify 
defire, or anfwer expectation. 

He will advance thee: 

I know his noble nature, not to let 

Thy hopeful fervice perifh. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

You ferve a great and gracious mafter, and there is a moll 
hopeful young prince whom you muft riot defert. Ba:on. 

What to the old can greater pleafure be. 

Than hopeful and ingenious youth to fee ? Denham. 

They take up a book in their declining years, and grow very 
hopeful fcholars by that time they are thrcefcore. Addifn. 

2. Full of hope; full of expectation of fuccefs. This fenfe is 
now almoft confined to Scotland, though it is analogical, and 
found in good writers. 

Men of their own natural inclination hopeful and ftrongly 
conceited, whatfoever they took in hand. Hooker, b. v. 

1 was hopeful the fucccfs of your firft attempts would en¬ 
courage you to make trial alfo of more nice and difficult expe¬ 
riments. Boyle 

Whatever ills the friendlefs orphan bears, 

Bereav’d of parents in his infant years, 

Still muft the wrong’d Telemachus fuftain. 

If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain. Pope's Oehflh. 
Hopefully, adv. [from hopeful.] 

1. Infuch a manner as to raife hope; in a promifing way. 

He left all his female kindred either matched with peers of 
the realm adually, or h-pefully with earls fons and heirs. Watt. 

1 hey were ready to renew the war, and to profccute it ho;e- 
Judy , to the reduction or fuppreffion of thclrilh. Clarendon. 
• ith hope; without defpair. This fenfe is rare. 

rom your promifing and generous endeavours we may hope- 
ture eXpC ^ 2 con flderable enlargement of the hiftory of na- 

Glanv. Scepf Preface. 


HOR 

Ho'pefvlness. n.f. [from Promife of gooJ; litoH- 

^'’set’^own’beforehand certain Matures of 

charaaers, whereby may be timely ddcribed what the child 

will prove in probability. 

Ho'pelfss. adj. [from hope.] 

x. Without hope; without plcafing expectation. , 

Arc they indifferent, being ufed as figns of immoderate 

and ^^/lamentation for the dead ? ^thikeLan 

Alas, I am a woman, friendlefs, hpckfs! Sbakefpeare. 

He watches with greedy hope to find 
His wifh, and beft advantage, us afundcr; 

Hopelef to circumvent us join’d, where each 

To other fpeedy aid might lend at need. Milt. Parad. DJI. 

The fall’n archangel, envious of our ftate. 

And h pelefs to prevail by open force. 

Seeks hid advantage. E>n den s State of Innocence. 

Ho;elefs of ranfom, and condemn’d to lie 
In durance, doom’d a ling’ring death to die. 

2. Giving no hope; promifing nothing plcafing. 

The hopelefs word of never to return, 

Breathe I againft thee upon pain of life. Shakefp. A. J I- 
/per. n.f. [from hope.] One that has pleafing expectations. 

_ ... • 1 1*1 I _. . C c fl Wr.tN.V .1V_ 
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I except all hopers, who turrt the fcalc, becaufe the ftrong ex¬ 
pectation of a good certain falary, will outweigh the lofs by 
bad rents. Swift on the Sacramental Tejt. 

Ho'pingly. adv. [from hoping.} With hope; with expecta¬ 
tion of good 

One fien of defpair is the peremptory contempt of the con¬ 
dition which is the ground of hope; the going on not only in 
terrours and amazement of conlcience, but alfo boldly, hop - 
ingly, and confidently in wilful habits of fin. Hammond. 

Ho'pper. n.f. [from hop. ] He who hops or jumps on one 
] e g Ainfworth. 

Ho'ppers. [commonly called Sco ch hoppers.] A kind of play 
in which the <iClor hops on one leg. 

Ho'pper. n f. [fo called becaufe it is always hopping, or in agi¬ 
tation. It is called in French, for the fame icafon, trernie or 
tremue.] 

1. The box or open frame of wood into which the corn is 
put to be ground. 

The Hit of the lake Afphaltites fhooteth into perfcCl cubes: 
fometimes they arc pyramidal and plain, like the hopper of 
a m Ul. Grew's Gofnttl. Sac. 

Granivorous birds have the mcchanifm of a mill: their 
maw is the hopper which holds and foftens the grain, letting 
it drop by degrees into the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Juft at the hopper will I Hand, 

In my whole life I never faw grift ground, 

And mark the clack how juflly it will found. Betterton. 

2. A bafket for carrying feed. Ainfworth. 

Ho'ral. adj. [from bora, Latin.] Relating to the hour. 

Howe’er reduc’d and plain. 

The watch would ftill a watch remain ; 

But if the bora' orbit ceafes. 

The whole ftands ftill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 

Ho'rary. adj. [horaire, French ; horarius, Latin.] 

1. Rebating to an hour. 

I’ll draw a figure that fhall tell you 
What you perhaps forgot befell you, 

By way of hirary infpeClion, 

Which fome account our worft erection. Hndibras , p. ii. 
In his anfwer to an horary queftion, as what hour of the 
night to fet a fox-trap, he has largely difcufled, under the 
chara&cr of Reynard, the manner of furprifing all (harpers. 

Taller , N°. 56. 

2 . Continuing for an hour. 

When, from a bafket of Summer-fruit, God by Amos fore¬ 
told the deftruflion of his people, thereby was declared the 
propinquity of their defolation, and that their tranquility was 
of no longer duration than thofe horary or foon decaying frui 3 
of Summer. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Horde, n.f A clan ; a migratory crew of people. 

Of loft mankind, in polifh’d flavery funk. 

Drove martial houle on horde with dreadful fweep. 

And gave the vanquifh’d world another form. Thomf. JVtnter. 
HORI'ZON. n.f. [ ] The line that terminates the 

view. The horixm is efiftinguifhed into fenfible and real : the 
fenfible horizon is the circular line which limits the view ; the 
real is that which would bound it, if it could take in the he- 
mifphere. It is falfely pronounced by Sbakefpeare horizon. 
When the morning fun {hall raife his car 
Above the border pf this horizon , 

We’ll forward towards Warwick and his mates. Shakefp. 
She began to caft with herfelf from what coaft this blazing 
ftar {hould firft appear, and at what time it muft be upon the 
horizon of Ireland. M Hemy VII. 

bar in th’ horizon to the North appear’d, 

From fkirt to fleirt, a fiery region. M-lion's Paradife Lojl. 

In his Eaft the glorious lamp was feen. 

Regent of day ; and all th’ horizon round 

Inverted with bright rays. Milton's Paradife Icji, b. vii. 

4 The 
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The morning lark, the meflenger of day. 

Saluted in her fong the morning gray; 

And foon the fun arofe with beams fo bright, 

That all th’ horizon laugh’d to fee the joyous fight. Drydcti. 
When the fea is worked up in a tempeft, fo that the horizon 
on every fide is nothing but foaming billows" and floating 
mountains, it is impofiible to dcfcribe the agreeable hotrour 
that rifes from fuch a profpeft. Addifon s Sped! at or. 

Horizo ntal, adj. [ horizontal , French, from horizon.] 

1. Near the horizon. 

As when the fun, new rifcn, 

Looks through the horizontal mifty air, 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon. 

In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 

On half the nations. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

2. Parallel to the horizon ; on a level. 

An obeli Ik eredfed, and golden figures placed horizontal 
about it, was brought out of Egypt by Auguftus. Brown. 

The problem is reduced to this; what perpendicular height 
is necefTary to place feveral ranks of rowers in a plane inclined 
to a horizontal line in a given angle l Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Horizontally, adv. [from horizontal.] In a direction pa¬ 
rallel to the horizon. 

As it will not fink into the bottom, fo will it neither float 
above, like lighter bodies; but, being near in weight, lie 
fuperficially, or almoft horizontally unto it. Browns Vulg. Err. 

The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to impel them 
horizontally with celerity. Bentley s Sermons. 

HORN. n.f. [haurn, Gothick ; jjopn, Saxon ; horn, Dutch.] 

1. The hard pointed bodies which grow on the heads of fome 
graminivorous quadrupeds, and ferve them for weapons. 

No bead that hath horns hath upper teeth. Bacon s N. Hijl. 

Zctus rifes through the ground. 

Fending the bull's tough neck with pain. 

That tofles back his horns in vain. Addifon on Italy. 

All that procefs is no more furprifing than the eruption of 
h.rns in fome brutes, or of teeth and beard in men at certain 
periods of age. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. An inftrument of wind-mufick made of horn. 

The fquire ’gan n gher to approach. 

And wind his horn under the caftle-wall. 

That with the noife it (hook as it would fall. Fairy Queen. 
There’s a poll come from my matter, with his horn full of 
good news. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

The goddefs to her crooked horn 
Adds all her breath; the rocks and woods around. 

And mountains, tremble at th’ infernal found. Dryden. 

Fair Afcanius, and his youthful train. 

With horns and hounds a hunting match ordain. Dryden. 

3. The extremity of the waxing or warning moon, as mentioned 
by poets. 

She blefs’d the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey’d. 

That ere ten moons had fharpen’d either horn. 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryden. 

The moon 

Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. Thomfon. 

4. The feelers of a fnail Whence the proverb, To pull in the 
horns, to reprefs one’s ardour. 

Love’s feeling is more foft and fenfible. 

Than are the tender horns of cockled fnails. Shakefpeare. 

Aufidius, 

Hearing of our Marcius’s banifhment, 

Thruft forth his horns again into the world, 

Which were inttiell’d when Marcius flood for Rome, 

And durft not once peep out. Shakefp. Coriolcnus. 

5. A drinking cup made of horn. 

fc. Antler of a cuckold. 

If I have horns to make one mad. 

Let the proverb go with me. I’ll be horn mad. Shakefpeare. 

Merchants, vent’ring through the main. 

Slight pyrates, rocks, and horns for gain. Hudibras,-p. ii. 

7. Horn mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. 

I am glad he went not in himfelf: if he had, he would have 
been horn mad. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Hornbe'ak. l n r A kin( ] 0 f fifh. Ainfworth. 

Hornfi'sh. i J 

Ho'rnbeam. n.f. [born and boem, Dutch, for tree, from the 
hardnefs of the timber. ] 

It hath leaves like the elm or beech-tree: the katkins are 
placed at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree, and 
the outward fhell of the fruit is winged. This tree was for¬ 
merly much ufed in hedges for wildernefles and orangeries. 
The timber is very tough and inflexible, and of excellent 
ufe. Miller. 

Ho'rnbook. n.f. [horn and book ] Thefirftbookof children, 
covered with horn to keep it unfoiled. 

He teaches boys the hornbook. Shak. Love's Labour Lojl. 
Nothing has been confidcrcd of this kind out of the ordi¬ 
nary road of the hornbook and primer. Locke. 

To matter John the Englifh maid 
A hornbook gives of ginger-bread ; 

And that the child may learn the better. 

As he can name, he eats the letter. Prior. 


Ho'rned. adf [from horn.] Furniflied with horns. 

As when two rams, ftirr’d with ambitious pride* 

Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock. 

Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that, with the terrour of the fhock, 
Aftoniflicd both ftand fenfelefs as a block. Fairy Queen l 1 
O, that 1 were 

Upon the hill of Bafan, to out-roar 
The horned herd. Sbakef. Ant. and Cleats 

Thither all the horned hoft reforts, ° ’ 

To graze the ranker mead. Denho 

'I hou king of horned floods, whofe plenteous urn 
Suffices fatnefs to the fruitful corn. jy , 

Ho'rner. n.f. [from horn.] One that works in horn, andyi 
horns. 

The lkin of a bull’s forehead is the part of the hide made 
ufe of by homers, whereupon they (have their horns. Grew 
Ho'rnet. n.f [bypnerte, Saxon, from its horns] Avery 
large ttrong flinging fly, which makes its nett in hollow trees 

Silence, in times of fuff’ring, is the beft j 
’TIs dangerous to difturb a hornet's nett. 

Hornets do mifehief to trees by breeding in them. Mcrtim 
I have often admired how hornets , that gather dry materials 
for building their nefts, have found a proper matter to el uc 
their combs. Derham's P hyfco-Tltdm. 

Ho'rnfoot. n.f. [horn and foot.] Hoofed. 

Mad frantick man, 

That did not inly quake ! 

With hornfoot horfes, and brafs wheels, 

Jove’s ftorms to emulate. Hakcwill on Providence. 

Ho'rnowl. n.f. A kind of horned owl. Ainfmrth, 

Ho'rnpipe. n.f. [horn and pipe.] A county dance, danced 
commonly to a horn. 

A lufty tabrere, 

That to thee many a hornpipe play’d. 

Whereto they dauncen each one with his maid. Spenfer. 

There many a hornpipe he tun’d to his Phyllis. Ratagh. 

Let all the quickfdvcr i’ the mine 
Run t’ the feet-veins, and refine 
Your firkhum jerkhum to a dance 
Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 

To wonder at the hornpipes here 

Of Nottingham and Derbyfhire. Ben, Jcbifm. 

Florinda danced the Derbyfhire hornpipe in the prefence of 
feveral friends. Taller, N°. 106. 

Hc/rnstone. n. f. A kind of blue ftone. Ainfmrib. 

Ho'rnwork. n. f. A kind of angular fortification. 
Ho'rny. adj. [from horn.] 

1. Made of horn. 

2. Refembling horn. 

He thought he by the brook of Cherith flood, 

And faw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Miltons Pa. Lcjl. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the 
fame fuperficies with the white of the eye, but rifeth up above 
its convexity, and is of an hyperbolical figure. 

Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. Dryd. Virg. 
The pineal gland was encompafled with a kind of hervy 
fubftancc. Addifon'sSfedat. 

As the ferum of the blood is refolvable by a fmall heat, a 
greater heat coagulates it fo as to turn it horny, like pay¬ 
ment ; but when it is thoroughly putrified, it will no longer 
concrete. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Hard as horn ; callous. 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, ) 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his hornyp fift. Drydens dsn. 
Horo'graphy. n.f. [lorographie , Fr. u and y^d ?«•] n 

account of the hours. , 

Ho'roloce. J n.f [horologium, Latin.] Any inurument t2 
Ho'rolocy. J tells the hour : as a clock; a watch; an hour- 
glafs. 

’Tis evermore the prologue to his fleep; 

He’ll watch the horologe a double fet, n , ■, 

If drink rock not his cradle. Shakefpeares U • 

Before the days of Jerome there were horologies, that 
fured the hours not only by drops of water in glaf cs, 
clepfydra, but alfo by fand in glafles, called clcpfammia. r 
HoRo'metry. n.f. [horemetrie, French; wb« and prrfsw J 
art of meafuring hours. . . t-( c0 . 

It is no eafy wonder how tine horemetry of arm<l ult X , 
vered not this artifice. Brown's l 1 cofl . 

Ho'roscope. n.f. [horofeope, French; wtfe<rxotar© , .J 
figuration of the planets at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that the many almoft number e. $ 

junctions of ftars, which occur in the progrels « of 

life, fhould not match and countervail that one 
conjunction which is found at his birth ? , or 0 n- 

A proportion of the horofeope unto the feventh on » 
pofite figns every feventh year, opprefleth living na 
Him born beneath a boding horofeope, 

His fire, the blear-ey’d Vulcan of a fliop, ‘ 1 u-.tr- 

From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’s fchool. 0 ’^Vherc 
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The Greek names this the horofeope ; 

This governs life, and this marks out our parts. 

Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. Creech's Manil. 
They underftood the planets and the zodiack by inftinct, 
and fell to drawing fehemes of their oyvn horofeopes in the fame 
dull they fprung out of. Bentley’s Sermons. 

HO'RRIBLE. adj. [horrible, French; horribilis, Lat.J Dread¬ 
ful; terrible; Ihocking; hideous; enormous. 

No colour afteCleth the eye much with difpleafure: there be 
fights that are horrible, bccaufe they excite the memory of 
things that are odious or fearful. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

Eternal happinefs and eternal mifery, meeting with a per- 
fuafion that the foul is immortal, are, of all others, the firft 
the moil defireable, and the latter the moil horrible to human 
apprehenfion. South’s Sermons. 

Ho'rribleness. n.f. [from horrible.] Dreadfuinefs; hideouf- 
nefs; terriblenefs; fearfulnefs. 

Ho rribly, adv. [from horrible.] 

1. Dreadfully; hideoufly. 

What hideous noife was that! 

Horribly loud. Milton s Agonijles. 

2. To a dreadful degree. 

The contagion of tbefe ill precedents, both in civility and 
virtue, horribly in feds children. Locke. 

HO'RRID. adj. [lorridus, Latin.] 

1. Hideous; dreadful; fhocking. 

Oh! 

Give colour to my pale check with thy blood, 

I hat we the horrider may feem to thofe 
Which chance to find us. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid heil can come a devil more damn’d, 

In evils to top Macbeth. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

2. Shocking; offenfivc; unpleafing: in womens cant. 

Already I your tears Purvey, 

Already hear the horrid things they fay. Pope. 

3. Rough ; rugged. 

Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn. 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of bcafts were worn. Dry. 
Ho’RRiDNr.ss. n.J. [trqm horrid ] Hidcoufnefs ; enormity. 

A bloody defigner fuborns his inftrument to take away 
fuch a man’s life, and the confeflbr reprefents the horridnefs 
of the fact, and brings him to repentance. Hammond. 

Ho'rrifick. adj. [horrifeus, Latin.] Caufing horrour. 

His jaws hor ripck, arm’d with three-fold fate. 

Here dwells the direful fhark. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Horrisonous. adj. [ borrifonus, Latin.] Sounding dread- 

fu,I X- Did?. 

Hi/rrour. it f. [horror, Latin; horreur, French.] 

1. Terrour mixed with deflation; a paflion compounded of 
fear and hate, both ttrong. 

Over them fad horrour , with grim hue, 

Dili a I wavs four, beating his iron wings ; 

And after him owls and night ravens flew, 

Tiie hateful melfcngers of heavy things. Fairy Quern, b. ii. 

1 have lupt full with bzrrours ; 

Dii cnefs, familiar to my flauglu’rous thoughts. 

Cannot once ftart me Stmkcjpecce’s Ma.betb. 

Doubtlels all fouls have a lurviving thought, 

1 licrdorc of death we think with quiet mind; 

But if we think of being turn’d to nought, 

A trembling horrour in our fouls wc find. ~ Davies. 

Me damp horrour chill’d 

At fuch bold words, vouch’d with a deed fo bold. Milton. 
Ueep horrour feizes ev’ry human breaft; 

2. GI^; P d r d c ^n , ers mblCd, 3nd thdr fW C ° nfcft - DrydeU ' 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene, 
oliadcs ev ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green; 
iJecpens the murmur of the falling floods, 

, rr n ,. e ^ lcs a browner horrour on the woods. Pohe 

an r Uch a ftluddcrin g or quivering as precedes 

A?| U ^i vA a r Cn [ e °J {M derin g or flirinking." Quincy 

the fDirt’ JC f tS ° f - tHC k"?*’ Which arc VCr - V offenfivc, d^caufe 
the 'pints to retire; and, upon their flight, the Darts are in 

Sn S ^ f ° ,hCrC “ L"' , “ c ? d j." ,h ™ • Pi- 

HORSK. n.f. 0*, T> s«o„.] tmeon i Natural Hiflory. 

''££**“* >"<1 *»»gh, and car- 

Duncan’s horfes, the minions of the race, 

n ^ re ’ br o’<v their flails. Sbakefp. Macbeth 

WhiS w- " t U,ng t0 thc man 5 

WiS ,nter / flll , VCri e- g g ° at :Jflids thc horfe 

XV *i an ur *cafy courfe Crtrrh 

to Urfet. haVC 111 ° Ur minds t0 Wong ordinarily 

Locke. 
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I took horfe to the lake of Conftance, which is formed by 
the entry of the Rhine. Addifon on Italy. 

2. It is ufed in the plural fenfe, but with a Angular termination; 
for horfes, horfemen, or cavalry. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe: who was’t came by? Shak. Mach. 
The armies were appointed, confifting of twenty-five thou- 
fand horfe and foot, for the repulfing of the enemy at their 
landing. Bacon's War with Spain. 

If they had known that all the king’s horfe were quartered 
behind them, their foot might very well have marched away 
with their horfe. Clarendon, b.\\u. 

Th’ Arcadian horfe 

With ill fuccefs engage the Latin force. Dryden's AEn. 

3. Something on which any thing is fupported: as, a horfe to dry 
linnen on. 

4. A wooden machine which foldiers ride by way of puniih- 
ment. It is fometimes called a timber-mare. 

5. Joined to another fubftantive, it fignifies fomething large or 
coarfe : as, a horfeface, a face of which the features are large 
and indelicate. 

To Horse, v. a. [from the noun;J 

1. To mount upon a horfe. 

He came out with all his clowns, horfed upon fuch cart- 
jades, and fo furniflied, as in good faith I thought with myfelf, 
if that were thrift, I wiflit none of my friends or fubjefts ever 
to thrive. Sidney, b. ii. 

After a great fight there came to the camp of Gonfalvo, the 
great captain, a gentleman proudly horfed and armed: Diego 
deMendoza afked the great captain, Who’s this? Who an- 
fwered, it is St. Ermin, who never appears but after the 
ft° rm - Bacon's Apophthegms. 

2. To carry one on the back. 

3. To ride any thing. 

Stalls, bulks, windows 
Are fmother’d, leads fill’d, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earneftnefs to fee him. Shakefpeare. 

4. To cover a mare. 

If you let him out to horfe more mares than your own, you 
mutt feed him well. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ho'rseback. n.f [horfe and back .J The feat of the rider; 
the ftate of being on a horfe. 

I’ve feen the French, 

And they can well on horfeback. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

I faw them falute on horfeback, 

Beheld them when they lighted. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
He fought but one remarkable battle wherein there were 
any elephants, and that was with Porus, king of India; in 
which notwithftanding he was on horfeback. Brown's Vul. Err. 
When mannlfh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 

Aftride on horfeback hunts the Tufcan boar. Dryd. Juvenal 
If your ramble was on horfeback, I am glad of it, on ac- 
count of your health. . Swift to Gay. 

Horsebea n. n.f [horfe and bean .J A fmall bean ufuaily 
given to horfes. __ 1 

Only the fmall horfebean is propagated by the plough Mart 
IIo Rseelock. n.f. [horfe and block.] A block on which they 
climb to a horfe. * 7 

H °ho S rfes° A/T ' Lbrft boat.] A boat ufed in ferrying 

” i ‘" d A ** 

Some horfeboys, being awake, difeovered them by the fire in 
their matches. KnolU p s Hift 7 h * 

Horsebreaker. n. f [horfe and break.] One whofe empTov- 
ment it is to tame horfes to thc faddle ^ ^ 

~ S SSr b0m c * uriot- l aceIS » Snrfcbreakirt, and 

Hoa, ,“"f« T »./Cfcr>andd,/, u .] A plant. 

fift^of fi h dl , gltatcd or fin S ercd ,eaves : the flowers, which con- 
fft of five leaves, are of an anomalous figure, opening with 
wo lips : there are male and female upon thew S 

the female flowers are fuccccded by nuts, which -row in green 
pnckly hu(ks . Their whojc y ^ ar , s .Srwngreen 

performed in three weeks time, after which it does no more 
an increafc in bulk, and become more firm; and all the lar 
ter part of the Summer is occupied in forming and ftren 
ing thc buds for the next vear’s flioots. Mifter en S thcn " 

Hand™’ brU,g “ which growi into a goodly 

Ho'rsecqurser. n.f [horfe and cowTer Hudmndry. 

from horfe and cole an old Smtr-K j J un,us derives it 
change; and it iho’uld therefore, he lYnks /° 

7 he w ord now ufed in Scotland is horfk-l a 
jockey fetter, or rather changer of^t^'l’t " ' 

ZpJZSSte ? thM **-te 5- 
A*2?fiS5f' OTk “P>*-f«ford,e„c e . 

a °l his b “ fe - 

11 N Io man y crowns, upon 

condition 
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(condition to pay half down: the horfecourfer comes to him 
next morning for the remainder L'Ejlrange. 

Ho'rsecrab n.f. A kind of fi(h. Ainfwoith. 

Horsecu'cumber. n.J. [horfe and cucumber.] A plant. 

The horfecua.mber is the large green cucumber, and the belt 
for the table, green out of the garden. Mortimer. 

Ho'rsedung. n.f [horfe and dung.] The excrements of 
horfes. 

Put it into an ox’s horn, and, covered clofe, let it rot in hot 
horfedmg. Peacham on Drawing. 

Horsee'mmet. n.f. [horfe and emmet.] Ant of a large kind. 
Ho'rseflesh. n.f. [Iiorje aniftjb.] The flefh of horfes. 

The Chinefe eat horjejhjh at this day, and fome gluttons 
have colts flefh baked. Bacon's Natural lliftory. 

An old hungry lion would fain have been dealing with a 
good piece of horjejlejh that lie had in his eye; but the nag he 
thought would be too fleet for him. J Eftrange. 

Ho'rsefly. >i f [ horfe and J.y J A fly that flings horfes, and 
fucks their blood. 

Ho'rsefoot. n f An herb The fame with coltsfoot. Atnf 
Ho'rsehair. n.f [horfe and hair.] I he hair of horfes. 

His glitt’ring helm, which terribly was grac’d 
With waving borfebair. Dryden's Ain. 

Ho'rseheel. n.J. An herb. Ainfwoith. 

Horselaugh, n.f [horfe and laugh.] A loud violent rude 
laugh. 

A borfe’augb , if you pleafe, at honefly ; 

A joke on Jekyl. Pope. 

Ho'rseleech. n. f [horfe and leech.] 

i. A great leech that bites horfes. 

The horfeleeeb hath two daughters, crying give, give. Prov. 

Let us to France; like horfeleeches, my boys, 

The very blood to fuck. Shakejpeare s Henry V. 

7. A farrier. Atnfworth. 

Ho'rselitter. n.f [horfe and litter.] A carnage hung upon 
poles between two horfes, in which the perfon carried lyes 

J '°He that before thought he might command the waves of the 
fea, was now cad on" the ground, and carried in an horfe- 
litter. 2 Mac ' lX ' 8 ’ 

Ho'rseman. n.f. [ho'fe and man.] 

1. Onefkilled in riding. , 

A fkilful horfeman , and a huntfman bred. Diyden s /tin. 

2. One that ferves in wars on horfeback. 

Encounters between horfemen on the one fide, and foot on 
the other, aix feldom with extremity of danger; becaufe as 
horfemen can hardly break a battle on foot, fo men on foot can¬ 
not poflibly chafe horfemen. Hayward. 

In the early times of the Roman commonwealth, a torje- 
man received yearly tria millia aris, and a foot-foldicr one 
mille; that is, more than fix-pence a day to a horfman, 
and two-pence a day to a foot-foldier. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
7. A rider; a man on horfeback. 

With defending fhow’rs of brimflone fir’d, 

The wild Barbarian in the florm expir’d ; 

Wrapt in devouring flames the horfeman rag’d. 

And fpurr’d the fleed in equal flames engag’d. Addijon. 

A horfeman'% coat fhall hide . 

Thy taper fhape, and comelinefs of fide. f ' tor. 

Ho'rsemanship. n.f [from horfeman.] The art of riding; 
the art of managing a horfe. 

He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat. 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, 

And witch the world with noble horfemanjhtp. Shah. H. IV. 
They pleafe thcmfelves in terms of hunting or bor J™™~ 

J "\i[s majefty, to fliew his horfemanjhip, b aughtered two 
or three of his fubjefts. . dUdtfin s Freeholder. 

Peers grew proud, in horfemanjhtp t excel; 
Newmarket’s glory rofe, as Britain’s fell. Pope- 

Ho'rsemarten. n.f. A kind of large bee. 

Ho'rsematch. n ./ A bird. A,»jw.r,h. 

Ho'rsemeat. n.f. [fcrji »"d -»«<■] Provender. 

Though green peas and beans be eaten fooner, the dry 
ones thatare ufed for horfe meat are ripe laft. Bac. • J. 
Ho'rsemint. n.f A large coarfe mint. 

Ho'rsemuscle. n.f. A large mufcle. , . 

The great horjemufcle , with the fine (hell, that breedeth in 
ponds, do not only gape and (hut as the oyfters o, u re¬ 
move from one place to another. Bacons Natural Hijtory. 
Ho'rseplay. n.f. [horfe and play.] Coarfe, rough, rugge 

* He is too much given to horfeplay in his raillery, and comes 
to battle like a dictator from the plough. Dryd. Fab- Preface. 
Ho'R-SEPOND. n.f. [horfe and pond.] A pond forhorTo. 
Horsera'ce. n.f [horfe and race.] A match of horfes in 

In hfrferaces men are curious to forefee that there be not the 
kail weight upon the one horfe more 
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Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribunelhip, entertained tlig 
people with a horferace. Addifon on ancient Medals 

Ho'rseradish. n.f. [horfe and radijh J A root acrid ar.d 
biting: a fpecies of feurvygrafs. 

HorJ'eradiJh is increafed by fprouts fpreading from the old 
roots left in the ground, that are cut or broken off. Mortimer 
Stomachicks are the crelfe acrids, as horferadijh and fcurvvi 
grafs, infiifed in wine. Flayer on the Humours. 

Ho'rseshoe. n.f. [horfe and foe.] 

1. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of horfes. 

I was thrown into the Thames, and cool’d glowing hot in 
that furge, like a horfefhoe. Shahefp. Merry Wives of Wtndfer. 

2. An herb. Ainfwmh. 

JHorsestea'ler. n.f. [horfe and Jleal.] A thief who takes 

away hoifes. 

He is not a pickpurfe, nor a horfejlealcr ; but for his verity 
in love, I do think him as concave as a covered goblet, or a 
worm-eaten nut. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Ho'rsetail. n.f A plant. 

Ho'rsetongue. n.f. An herb. Ainjmrth. 

Ho'rseway. n.f. [horfe and way.] A broad way by which 
horfes may travel. 

Know’ll thou the way to Dover ? 

—Both ftile and gate, horfeway and footpath. Shah. K. Lear, 
Horta'tion. n f [hortatio, Latin.] 1 he act of exhorting} 
a hortatory precept; advice or encouragement to fomethin". 
Ho'ktative. n.f. [from hortor , Latin.] Exhortation; pre¬ 
cept by which one incites or animates. 

Generals commonly in their hortutives put men in mind of 
their wives and children. Bacon , EJJay'i. 

Ho'rtatory. adj. [from hortor , Latin.] Encouraging; ani¬ 
mating; advifing to any thing: ufed of precepts, not of per- 
fons; a hortatory fpecch, not a hortatory fpcaker. 
Horticulture. n.f. [hortus and cultura, Latin.] The art 
of cultivating gardens. 

Ho'rtulan. adj. [hortulanuy Latin.] Belongingto a garden. 
This leventh edition of my bortulan kalenilar is yours. 

Evelyns Kalcndar, 

Ho'sanna. n.f [oo-avv*.] An exclamation of praifetoGod. 
Through the vail of heav’n 
It founded, and the faithful armies rung 
HoJanna to the Higheft. M lion's Paradife Loft, k. vi. 

The publick entrance which Chrift made into Jerufalem 
was celebrated with the h'Janna's and acclamations of the 
people. Fidei’s Serm ns. 

HOSE, n.f plur. hofen. [Jjoya, Saxon; hofan, Wellh; ojfan, 
Erfe, oijanen, plur. cbaujje, trench.] 

1. Breeches. 

Guards on w’anton Cupid’s hofe. Sbaufftert. 

Here’s an Englilh taylor come hither for Healing out of a 
French hofe. ' Shalefpeares Math*. 

Thefe men were bound in their coats, hoj.n, i ats, and oilier 
garments, and call into the midll of the burning fiery fur¬ 
nace. Am in-21. 

He crofs examin’d both our hofe. 

And plunder’d all we had to lofe. Hudibras, p. ii. cool.}. 

2 . Stockings ; covering for the legs. 

He being in love, could not fee to garter his hofe ; 

And you, being in love, cannot fee to put on 

Your hofe. Shakef Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Will fhe thy linen wafh, or hofen darn, , 

And knit thee gloves ? Gay s Pajloro • 

Ho'sier. n.f [from hofe.] One who fells flockings. 

You are as arrant a cockney as any hofter in Cfieapu e. 

Sunp 1 o i/«/• 

HO'SPITABLE. adj. [ hofpitabilis, Latin.] Giving entertain¬ 
ment to ftrangers ; kind to 11 rangers. 

I’m your hull: 

With robbers hands my hofpitable favour 
You fhould not ruffle thus. Sha }^t A ‘ 6 

Receive the fhip-wreck d on your friendly MM, 

With hofpitable rites relieve the poor. 

Ho'spita ely. adv. [from hojp,table.] With kmdnets to 

ftrangers. 

Ye thus Ufpitabh live, p ri >. 

And flrangers with good cheer receive. 

The former livcth as pioutly and haft.itabLzs the o • 
HO'SPITA L. n.f [hojjital, Y rcnch -hy, tabs, rf *he 
A place built for the reception of the lick, or lupp 

P °They who were fo careful to bellow them in 
they w’ere young, would be fo good as to prou 
in fome bojpital when they are old. ... B ,t oW haud- 

I am about to build an bojpital, which I wi c.,gator. 

fomely for twelve old hufbandmen. Ad ‘J° J ' 

2 . A place for Ihclter or entertainment. 

'I’hey fpy’d a goodly caflle, plac u 
Forcby a river in a pleafant dale. 

Which ebufing for that evening’s hofpital, j.ji. 

They thither march’d. Dra *bce » 

Hospita'lity. n.J. [bofpitaliti, French.] 

entertaining ftrangers. Tb e 
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The Lacedemonians forbidding all accefs of ftrangers into 
their coafts, are, in that refpea, defervedly blamed, as being 
enemies to that hoffitaiity which, for common humanity fake, 
all the nations on earth fhould embrace. Hooker , b. 1. 

My matter is of a cbuflifh difpofition. 

And little recks to find the way to heav’n 
By doing deeds of hofpitality. Shakefp. As you like it. 

How haf this fpirit of faflion broke all the laws of charity, 
neighbourhood, alliance, and hofpitality ? Swift. 

Ho'sp^tallf.R. n.f. [ hofpitallier , French; hofpitalarius , low 
Latin, from hofpital.] One refiding in an hofpital in order 
to receive the poor or flranger. 

The firft they reckon fuch as were granted to the hofpitallers 
i n titulwn btnefUii. Ay life's Par ergon. 

To Ho'spitate. v. a. [bofpitor, Latin.] To refide under the 
roof of another. 

That always chufes an empty fhcll, and this hofpitates with 
the living animal in the fame fhcll. Grew’s Mufasum. 

HOST. n.f. [hojle, French; hojpes, hofpitis, Latin.] 

1. One who gives entertainment to another. 

Homer never entertained either guefts or hojls with long 
fpeeches, ’till the mouth of hunger be flopped. Sidney. 

Here, father, take the fhadow of this tree 
For your good hojl. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2 . The landlord cf an inn. 

Time’s like a fafhionable hojl. 

That flightly fhakes his parting guefl by th* hand; 
feut with his arms out-flretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer. Shakefp. Troilui and Creftda. 

The frighted friend arofe by break of day, 

And found the flail where late his fellow lay; 

Then of his impious hojl enquiring more. 

Was anfwcr’d that his guefl was gone before. Diyden. 

3. [From hojiis, Latin.] An army; numbers aflembled for 
war. 

Let ev’ry foldicr hew him down a bough. 

And bear’t before him; thereby fhall we fhadow 

The numbers of our hojl. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his hojl. 

And craze your chariot-wheels. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

After thefe came arm’d, with fpear and fhield, 

An hojl fo great as cover’d all the field. Dryden. 

4. Any great number. 

Give to a gracious meflage 
An hojl of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
Themfelves, when they be felt. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

5. [Hoftia, Latin; hojlie, French.] The facrificeof the mafs in 
the Romifh church; the confecrated wafer. 

To Host. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1 • To take up entertainment. 

Go, bear it to the centaur, where we hofl ; 

And flay there, Dromio, ’till I come to thee. Sbakefpeare. 

2. To encounter in battle. 

Strange to us it feem’d 
At firft, that angel fhould with angel war, 

And in fierce bojlings meet. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 
From his loins 

New authors of diflenfion fpring; from him 
Two branches, that in hojling long contend 
For fov’rcign fway p m 

3. I o review a body of men; to mufter. 

Lords have had the leading of their own followers to the 

H „ , Spenfir on Inland. 

Hostage, n.f [ojlage, French.] One given in pledge for 
fecurity of performance of conditions. 

Your hojl ages I have, fo have you mine; 

And we fhall talk before we fight. Shakef. Ant. andCleopat. 

Do this meflage honourably; 
p., . he ftand on hojl age for his fafety. 

He Zl ^ Wh3 [ P SF WiU P ,eafe him beft * Shakefp. 
tune for rh, and . ch,ld,cn > hath g^en hojl ages to for- 

virtue or nSYf! «jjj® of 

They who marry give hojiages to the publick, S’th^wui 

TlI tC p Pt thC u Um - ° r d, . fturb the P cacc of ‘t- Att/rburv. 
The Romans having feized a ereat number of hn/t 

„r.r ,h r with ,h ' ir ^ se 

Ho’stelry. J "•/ {hojle!, hojtelerie, French.] An inn. Ainf. 

H a wn £SS ' V 30 M‘i French, from hojl.] A female hofl • 
a woman that gives entertainment. ht>lt ’ 

Fair and noble hojlefs, 

™ C 3rC y °“ r S ueft Shakefpeare’s Macbeth 

a j ,„, Ye were beaten out of door, 

And rail d upon the hojlefs of the houfe CA 1 a. 

SiY/^ts ha,e b “ n ^f-^ 

Hostess-ship » r rf rnm 1 a r i JJfy den * Ain. Dcdicat. 

hollefs. [fr ° m W'O The charader of an 

The ^/* f /7^ Cr f j ^ ^ ou ' d takc °n me 

JleJi-Jhsp o th day: you’re welcome, firs. Shakefp. 
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HO'STILE. adj. [hojlilis, Latin.] Adverfe; oppofite; fuitable 
to an enemy. 

He has no\V at laft 

Giv’n hojlile ftrokes, and that not in the prefence 

Of dreaded juftice, but on the minifters 

That do diflribute it. Shakef Corielartus. 

Fierce Juno’s hate, 

Added to hojlile force, fhall urge thy fate. Dryden’s Ain. 

Hostility, n.f [hojlHite, Fr. from hoiile.] The practices 
of an open enemy; open war; oppofition in war. 

Neither by treafon nor hJl dty 
To feek to put me down, and reign thyfelf. Shakefp // VI. 
Hojlility being thus fufpended with France, preparation was 
made for war againfl Scotland. Hayward. 

What peace can we return, 

But, to our pow’r, hojli ity and hate, 

Untam’d reluctance and revenge ? Milt. Panid. Lojl , b. il. 
In this bloody difpute we have fhewed ourfelves fair, nay, 
generous adverfaries; and have carried on even our hojiilities 
with humanity. Attcrbwy's Sermons, 

Ho'stler. n.J. [hjleller, from bof.cl] Ohc who has the care 
of horfes at an inn. 

The caufe why they are now to be permitted is want of 
convenient inns for lodging travellers on horfeback, and 
hojllers to tend their horfes by the way. Spenjer cn Ireland. 

HO'STRY. n.f. [corrupted from hojl dry.] A place where the 
horfes of guells are kept. 

Swift rivers are with fudden ice conftrain’d, 

And fludded wheels are on its back fuflain’J; 

An hoflry now for waggons, which before 

Tall fliips of burden on its bofom bore. Dty den's Geor*. 

HOT. adj. [ par, Saxon ; hat, Scottifh. J 

1. Having the power to excite the fenfe of heat; contrary to 
cold; fiery. 

What is thy name ? 

—-—Thou’It be afraid to hear it. 

—No, though thou call’ll thyfelf a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The great breezes which the motion of' the air in great 
circles, fuch as are under the girdle of the world, produceth, 
do refrigerate; and therefore, in thofe parts, noon is nothin^ 
lo hot as about nine in the forenoon. Bacon's Natural Hflory. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt; 

And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 
Black fubflances do fooneft of all others become hot in the 
funs light, and burn; which effeCt mavproceed partly from 
the multitude of refraaions in a little room, and partly from 
eafycommotion of fo very fmall corpufcles. ‘ Newt.ns Ou. 

2. Lullful; lewd. r 

What hotter hours, 

Unregifter’d in vulgar fame, you have 

Luxurioufly pick’d out. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

w^rTh ll ( 0t , b u°°F Cd g ° dS mC ! remcmber , Jove, thou 
was t a bull for thy Europa. 

2 S 2 $ affCflcd ty fenflble qua,ities: in aUufion to dogs 

Nor law, nor checks of confcience will he hear. 

When in hot feent of gain and full career. Dnden 

4. Violent; furious; dangerous. 3 

That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards had warning of 
onrTrh 2 ’;?^ P - Ut themfclves in tkeir ^II ftrength,wa S 

uWbSS. m ‘ cai and moft that 

■j <,orm 1 b “‘ his foWitrt declined that hi ft”’ 

vice, and phed ,t with artillery. Clarendon, b. viii. 

TiT m 01 ! r Cfy direCts us ’ whcn we found 
Th afiault fo hot, as if 'twere only there. Denham 

Our army 

c aILT !n t 0t en S a S ement with the Moors. Dnden. 

5. Ardent; vehement; precipitate. 

Jn mC ’ lord M ° rtimer » you are as flow; 

As/;./ lord 1 ercy is on fire to go. Shakefp. Henry IV 

Nature to youth hot raflinefs doth difpenfe, * ‘ 

But with cold prudence age doth rccompenfe. Denham 
ennfo ^ 15 ‘ m P at,ent ’ hot, revengeful; jEneas, patient* 

6. E^rie’en’in °' ^ 

00 that men ’ either Perplexed in the necef 

. , Quoth Ralph, a jointure, ° L e% 

7. Piquant; SS? ““ ^ ‘° * mi " d h «' 

" of T Sung A bCd ° f Mnh madc h °' b y <!>» fermentation 

o.d^ / rh^L th Si : d th u cre hor fcJu „ g , 

high, and fupported round abou^wit^ pllnhs"^^’^ 3 
top was call lifted earth two fingers del ft’ ^ the 
Preferve the hotbed as much t nnKhP' ? acms ^ at - Hi/lory. 

Hotbra'ined. adj. [hot and ^ 

furious. Violent; vehement; 

You 
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You fliall find ’em either hotbrain'd youth. 

Or needy bankrupts. Dryden's Spanijb Fryar. 

Hotco'ckles. n.f. [hautes coquilks, French.] A play in which 
one covers his eyes, and gueffes who ftrikes him. 

The chytindra is certainly not our hot cockles ; for that was 
by pinching, not by linking. Arluthn. and Pope's Mar. Scribl. 

As at hotcockles once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a down, 

Buxonra gave a gentle tap, and I 

Quick rofe, and read foft mifehief in her eye. Gay's Pajl. 

Hothea'ded. adj. [hot and bead.] Vehement; violent; 
paflionate. 

One would not make the fame perfon zealous for a {land¬ 
ing army and publick'liberty; nor a hotheaded , crackbrained 
coxcomb forward for a fcheme of moderation. Arbuthnot. 

Ho'thouse. n.f. [hot and houfe.] 

1. A bagnio ; a place to fweat and cup in. 

Now {he profefles a hothoufe, which, I think, is a very ill 
houfe too. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 

2. A brothel. 

Where lately harbour’d many a famous whore, 

A purging bill, now fix’d upon the door, 

Tells you it is a hothoufe ; fo it may. 

And ftill be a whorehoufe: th’ are fynonyma. Ben. Jobnfon. 

Ho'tly. cdv. [from hot.] 

1. With heat; not coldly. 

2. Violently ; vehemently. • 

The (lag was in the end fo hotly purfued, that he was driven 
to make courage of dcfpair. Sidney. 

I do conteft 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever in ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againft thy valour. Shak. Coriolatius. 

The enemy, now at hand, began hotly to fkirmifh in divers 
places with the Chriltians. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

Though this controversy be revived, and hotly agitated, I 
doubt whether it be not a nominal difpute. Boyle. 

3. Luftfully. 

Voracious birds, that hotly bill and breed, 

And largely drink, becaufe on fait they feed. Dryden. 

Hotmou'thed. adj, [hot and mouth.] Headftrong; ungo¬ 
vernable. 

I fear my people’s faith, 

That hotmouth'd beaft that bears againft the curb, 

Hard to be broken. Dryden's SpanijhFryar. 

Ho'tness. n.f. [from hot.] Heat; violence; fury. 

Ho'tchpotch. n.f. [bache enpoche, French; or hachee en pot, 
French, as Camden has it, as being boiled up in a pot; yet the 
former corruption is now generally ufed.] A mingled halh; 
a mixture. 

Such patching maketh Littleton’s hotchpot of our tongue, 
and, in effedl, brings the fame rather to a Babellifh confufion 
than any one entire language. Camden's Remains. 


HO U 

Ho'vrn. part. pajf. [from heave.] Raifed; fwelled ; tumefied 
Tom Piper hath hoven and puft'ed up cheeks; e0. 

If cheefe be fo boven, make Ciffc to feek creeks. 

To Ho'ver. v. n. [hevio, to hang over, Welfh J 


buffer. 


.. To hang in the air over head, without flying off onewavn 
other. y0r 

Some fiery devil hovers in the fky. 

And pours down mifehief. " Shak. King 

Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes ? J ’ 
If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air. 

And be not fix’d in doom perpetual. 

Hover about me with your airy wings, 

And hear your mothers lamentation. Shak. Richard lilt 
A hovering mift came fwimming o’er his fight, 

And feal’d his eyes in everlafting night. Dryden's /. E* 

Great flights of birds are havering about the bridge, and 
fettling upon it. Addifon's Sptfator. 

’Till as the earthly part decays and falls, 

The captive breaks her prifon’s mould’ring walls; 

Hovers a-while upon the fad remains. 

Which now the pile, or fepulchre, contains. 

And thence with liberty unbounded flies, 

Impatient to regain her native fkies. p r \ ir< 

Some lefs refin’d, beneath the moon’s pale light, 

Hover , and catch the {hooting ftars by night. 

2. To (land in fufpenfe or expc&ation. 

The landlord will no longer covenant with him; for thath* 
daily looketh after change and alteration, and hovereth in ex¬ 
pectation of new worlds. Spenfer on Ireland. 

3. To wander about one place. 

We fee fo warlike a prince at the head of fo great an army, 
hovering on the borders of our confederates. Addifon. 

The truth and certainty is feen, and the mind fully poffeftes 
itfelf of it; in the other, it only hovers about it. Luke. 
Hough, n.f. [Jjoj, Saxon.] 

1. The lower part of the thigh. 

Blood {hall be from the fword unto the belly, and dung of 
men unto the camel’s bough. 2 Efd. xiii. 36. 

2. [Hue, French.] An adz; an hoe. See Hoe. 

Did they really believe that a man, by houghs and an ax, 
could cut a god out of a tree ? Stillingfeet. 

To Hough, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hamftring; to difable by cutting the finews of the ham. 

Thou {halt hough their horfes. J°f ii. 6. 

2. To cut up with an hough or hoe. 

3. To hawk. This orthography is uncommon. See To Hawk. 

Neither could we hough or fpit from us; much lefs could 
we fneeze or cough. Grew's Cofmol. Sac. b. i. 

Ho'ulet. n.f. The vulgar name for an owl. The Scots and 
northern counties ftill retain it. 

Hoult. n.f. [boh, Saxon.] Afmallwood. Obfolete. 

Or as the wind, in hoults and fhady greaves, 

A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. Ftsiifs*. 


an any one enure laiigu.igi.-. j j. .................-~ 

A mixture of many difagreeing colours is ever unpleafant to HOUND, n.f. [bunb, Saxon; bund, bcottuh. J A dog uie 
the eye, and a mixture or hotchpotch of many taftes is unplea- in the chafe. 

r . / -1 . n d -— 1 u:n — Hounds and greyhounds, mungrels, fpamels, curs, 

Are cleped all by the name of dogs. Skakefpearis Macbeth 
Jafon threw, but fail’d to wound , 

The boar, and flew an undeferving hound. 

And through the dog the dart was nail’d to ground. Drjd. 

The kind fpaniel and the faithful hound, 

Likeft that fox in fliape and fpecies found, , 

Purfues the noted path and covets home. Frur. 

To Hound, v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To fet on the chafe. 

God is faid to harden the heart permiffively, but not ope¬ 
ratively nor cffedlivcly ; as he who only lets loofe a greyno 
out of the flip, is faid to hound him at the hare. Brarmo- 

2. To hunt; topurfue. .,. 

If the wolves had been hounded by tygers, theyfcouM tan 


fant to the tafte. Bacon's Natieral Hiflory. 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcafs would remain; 

But a malh’d heap, a hotchpotch of the {lain. Dryd. Juvenal. 
Ho'tspur. n.f [hot and fpur.] 

I. A man violent, paflionate, precipitate and heady. 

My nephew’s trefpafs may be well forgot; 

It hath the excufe of youth and heat of blood, 

A harebrain’d hotfpur, govern’d by a fpleen. Shakef. H. IV. 
Wars are begun by hairbrained dillolute captains, parafitical 
fawners, unquiet hot/purs, and reftlefs innovators. Burton. 
2 A kind of pea of fpeedy growth. 

Of fuch peas as are planted or fown in gardens, the hotfpur 
is the fpeedieft of any in growth. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Ho'i spurred, adj. [from hotfpur.] Vehement; rafh; 


heady. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effeminate 
countenance, or Venus like that hoifpurred WaxpaWee in Virgil, Ho'undfish. n.f. A kind of fifn. , 

this proceedcth from a fenfelefs judgment. Peacham. Houndsto'ngue. n.f [cynogloffum,^ Latin.] ^ ' c 

JIove. The preterite of heave. 


Tujfer. 


Ho'vel. n.f. [Diminutive of hope, houfe, Saxon.] 

X. A Ihed open on thefidcs, and covered overhead. 

So likewife a hovel will ferve for a roome. 

To ftacke on the peafe, when harveft {ball come. 

If you make a \arge hovel, thatched, oyer fome quantity of 
ground, plank the ground over, and it will breed faltpetre. 

Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

Your hay it is mow’d, your corn it is reap’d, 

Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap’d. Dryden. 
2. A mean habitation; a cottage. 

The men clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine 
with them, where they feed them and milk them, and do all 
the dairy-work in fuch forry hovels and fheds as they build to 
inhabit in during the Summer. Ray on the Creation. 

To Ho'vel. v. a. [from the noun.] To {belter in an hovel. 

And was’t thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with fwine and rogues forlorn. 

In {hort and mufty ftraw ? Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
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The cup of the flower coniuls of one leaf, deeply *», 
five parts: the flower confifts of one leaf, is funnel- P® 
and cut into five fegments: the pointal, which ari es 
bottom of the flower, changes into a fruit compo * , 

rough, each for the moft part burry cells, and con <pj, { 

flat feed affixed to a pyramidal and quadrilateral P laC '. v{ , 
proper feafon to take the roots up is foon alter 
decay. Miller. Jinfiartb. 

Ho'undtree. n.f. A kind of tree. Aims ’^ 

HoUP. n.f. [upupa, Latin.] The puet. 

HOUR. n.f. Iheure , French ; bora, Latin.] , ^ 

1. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day; the p 
minutes. 

See the minutes how they run : 

How many makes the hour full compleat. 

How many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will finifh up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

2. A particular time. 



HOlJ 

Vexation almoft flops my breath. 

That funder’d friends greet in the hour of death. Shakefp'. 

When we can imreat an hour to ferve, 

We’ll fpend it in fome words upon that bufinefsj 

If you would grant the time. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The confcious wretch muft all his arts reveal, 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death. Dryden's Mn. 

7. The time as marked by the clock. 

The hour runs through the rougheft day. Shakefpeare. 
Our neighbour let her floor to a genteel man, who kept 
good hours. flatter , N°. b8. 

They are as loud any hour of the morning, as our own 
countrymen at midnight. Add fan's Guardian. 

Ho'urglass. n.f. [hour and glafs.] 

) A glafs filled with fand, winch, running through a narrow 
hole, marks the time. 

Next morning, known to be a morning better by the hour- 
glafs than by the day’s clearnefs. Sidney. 

If a man be in ficknefs, the time will feem longer without a 
clock or hourglafs than with it; for the mind doth value every 
moment. Bacon. 

O, recollect your thoughts! 

Shake not his hourglafs , when his hafty fand 

Is ebbing to the laft. Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 

2. Space of time. A manner of fpe iking rather affedied than 
elegant. 

We, within the hourglafs of two months, have won one 
town, and overthrown great forces in the field. Bacon. 

Ho’urey. adj. [from hour.] Happening or done every hour; 
frequent; often repeated. 

Alcyone 

Computes how many nights he had been gone, 

Obferves the warning moon with hourly view. 

Numbers her age, and wilhes for a new. Dryden. 

We muft live in hourly expeflation of having tliofe troops 
recalled, which they now leave with us Swift. 

Ho'urey. adv. [from hour.] Every hour; frequently. 

She deferves a lord, 

That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon. 

And hourly call her miftrefs. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

Our eftate may not endure 
Hazard fo near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

They with ceafelefs cry 
Surround me, as thou faw’ft ; hourly conceiv’d. 

And hourly born, with forrow infinite 

me • Milton’s Paradift Loft, b. ii. 

Great was their ftrife, which hourly was renew’d, 

’Till each with mortal hate his rival view’d. Dryden. 

H u relate. n.f. [four and plate.] The dial; the plate on 
which the hours pointed by the hand of a clock arc inlcribed. 

If eyes could not view the hand, and the characters 
of the hour plate, and thereby at a diftance fee what o’clock 
it was, their owner could not be much benefited by that acute- 
nefs. 7 

HOUSE, n.f. [j)u r , Saxon; hues, Dutch; hufe, Scottifh ] * 

1. A place wherein a man lives; a place of human abode. 

Sparrows muft not build in his houfe eaves. Shakefpeare 
Houfes are built to live in, not to look on; therefore let ufe 
be preferred before uniformity, except where both may be 

3 1 1 r e 1 Bacon , F.JTay 46. 

In a houfe the doors are moveable, and the rooms (quare ; 
yet the houfe 1S neither moveable nor fquare. IVatu 

2. Any place of abode. M " 

ArTf e beC ? Wit , h fm ° ke ’ the doves with noifome flench, 
re from their hives and houfes driven away. Shakefpeare 

3 ‘ monXy'f colfege gi ° US " ftUdi ° US Uve in Comm °" 1 

<• The manner of Jiving, ,h. 1 

«P b “‘ lte bllme Wd wholly 

be the celeftial houfs: Zfewhl^fo^tte SSiStg 

CJ,taA„fc e V m . ,h ' habtai “ ,s <f- 

6- J amily of JrfccnJaM!> ^ 

I he red rofe and the white are on his face. 

The fatal colours of our ftriving houfes. S/mkef Henr , VT 
An ignominious ranfom and free pardon ^ 

Are of two houfes ; lawful mercy fure 

p n ? r . in S kin to foul redemption. Shak Meal yv jij r 
By deiavme mv laft linn „ JL mtaj.fir Meafure. 

patrimonies of your houfe I m „ ^-° Ur ^ rac ? s accc ffi°n to the 
Sciture. 7 1 ma y ^ cm to have made a for- 

A poet is not born in ev’rv racc°^ AWf/ * Dedi{atlen - 

Onc°to f Zk J Uft fcW agcs can afforc! > 

t0 PCrt °™’ an0thcr record. ^ ^ 
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7. A body ©V the parliament; the lords or corrtmons coUtClivelj-* 
confidered. 

Nor were the crimes objeCled againft him fo clear, as to givd 
convincing fatisfaffion to the major part of both houfes, efpe- 
cially that of the lords. King Charles. 

To House, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To harbour; to admit to refidence. 

Pailadius wi/hed him to houfe zl\ the Helots, and makethem- 
fclves mafters of the gates. Sidney. 

Upon the North-’fea a valley houfeth a gentleman, who hatli 
Worn out his former name. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Slander lives upon iucceffion. 

For ever houfed where it gets pofTeflion. 

Mere cottagers are but houfed beggars. 

Oh, can your counfel his defpair defer. 

Who now is houfed in his fepulchre ? *>«««; j 

We find therfi houfing themfelves under ground in dens 

South’s Sermons. 


Shakefpeare. 

Bacon. 

Sandys. 


In expeClation of fuch times as thefe, 

A chapel hous’d ’em, truly call’d of eafe. Dryden. 

2 . To fhelter; to keep under a roof. 

As we houfe hot country plants to fave them, fo we may 
houfe our own to forward them. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Houfe your choiceft carnations, or rather fet them under a 
pent houfe, to preferve them in extremity of weather. Evelyn. 
Wit in northern climates will not blow. 

Except, like orange-trees, ’tis hous’d from fnow. Dryden. 
T6 House, v. n. 

s. To take {belter; to keep abode; to refide. 

Ne fuffer it to houfe there half a day. Huhberd’s Tale. 
Graze where you will, you {hall not houfe with me. Shak. 
Summers three times eight, fave one, 

She had told; alas, too foon. 

After fo fhort time of breath. 

To houfe with darknefs and with death. 

2 . To have an aftrological llation in the heavens. 

In fear of this, obferve the flarryfigns 
Where Saturn houfes, and where Hermes joins. 

I houfing in the lion’s hateful fign, 

Bought fenates and deferting troops are mine. 
Housebrea'ker. n.f. [houfe and break.] Burglar 
makes his way into houfes to ftcal. 

All houfebreakers and {harpers had thief written in their 
foreheads. L'Ejhangc. 

H. 'jUsebrea'king. n.f. [houfe and break.] Burglary. 

When he hears of a rogue to be tried for robbing or houfe- 
breaking, he will fend the whole paper to the govern¬ 
ment- Swift. 

Ho'usedog. n.f. [ houfe and dog.] A maftiff kept to guard 
the houfe. 5 

A very good ho fedog, but a dangerous cur to ftrangers, 
had a hell about his neck. L’Ejlran«e. 

You fee the goodnefs of the mafter even in the old houfe- 

, , Addijon's Spectator. 

Household, n.f. [bnfr and hold.] 

I. A family living together. 

Two houjholds, both alike in dignity. 

In fair Verona, where we lay otir fccne, 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. Shakefpeare. 

, . e kingdom is a great h.ufhold, and a great houlho.d a 

little kingdom Bacon’s Adv.cc to Villiers. 

Uf Cirod obferv’d 

The one juft man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond’rous ark, as thou beheld’ft. 

To fave himfelf and houjhold from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milt. Parad. Loft, b. xi. 
He has always taken to himfelf, amongft the fons of men 
a peculiar houjhold ot his love, which at all times he has che- 

nfr C iSwi a, i e M nd govcrncd as a ™^r: this is the pro¬ 
per houfhold of faith; m the firft ages of the world, ’twas 

familieT. 65 Y "° than 3 fmg!c hst J hold o or feme few 

Great crimes muft be with greater crimes repaid,^ ^ ^ 
And fecond funerals on the former laid; 

Let the whole houjho'd in one ruin fall. 

And may Diana’s curfe o’ertnke us all. Dryden's FnU,< 
Learning’s little houjhold did embark. 

In h r WOr, f S fr u Uit , ful , fy(lem in her fa ^d ark. Swift 
In his own church he keeps a feat, * * 

Says grace before and after meat; 

And balls, without affe&ing airs. 

His houjhold twice a day to prayers « 

2. Family life s domvflick L„ag “S. S «"A 

An inventory, thus importing ‘ 

, w vm 

” won 5 t d g ;: z s; r of ~ 

Cornelius called two of his fervans. At!> x. 7 . 

" ° 


Milton. 


Dyden. 

Dryden. 
one who 
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For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to lludv houjhold good ; 

And good works in her hufband to promote. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate the oaths and blafphemies 
among the men, among the women the negledt of houjhold 
affairs. Su/ift. 

H j'useholder. n.f. [from houfebold.] Matter of a family. 

A certain houfe'older planted a vineyard. Mttt. xxi. 3 3. 
Hou'SEHOLDS r UFF. n.f. [houfebold and fluff.] Furniture of 
an houfe; utenlils convenient for a family. 

In this war that he maketh, he ftill flieth from his foe, and 
Iurketh in the thick woods, waiting for advantages: hiscloke 
is his bed, yea and his houjholdjluff. Spenfer on Ireland. 

A great part of the building was confumed, with much 
coflly hotiflsoldfluff. Bacon's Henry VH. 

The poor woman had her jeft for her houjholdjluff, and paid 
her phyfician with a conceit for his money. L'Ejlrange. 

Hot/s EKEEPER, n f. [bouje and keep.] 

1. Houfeholder; matter of a family. 

To be faid an honeft man a id a good houfekeeper , goes as 
fairly as to fay a graceful man and a great fcholar. Shakejpeare. 

If 1 may credit housekeepers and fubftantial tradefmen, all 
forts of proviilons and commodities are rifen exedlively. Locke. 

2. One who lives in plenty. 

The people are apter to applaud houfekeepers than houfe- 
raifers. Wotton. 

3. One who lives much at home. 

How do you both r You are manifeft houfekeepers. What 
are you fewing here? S a kejpeare’s Coriolanus. 

4. A woman fervant that has care of a family, and fuperintends 
the other maid fervants. 

Merry folks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country-dance. 

Call the old houfekeeper , and get her 

To fill a place for want of better. Swift. 

5. A houfedog. 

Diftinguilh the houfekeeper, the hunter. Shakef. Macbeth. 
Hod's n keeping, adj. [houfe and keep. ] Domeftick; ufcful to 
a family. 

His houfe, for pleafant profpcdl, large fcope, and other houfe¬ 
keeping commodities, challengeth the pre-eminence. Carcw. 
Housekeeping, n. f Hofpitality; liberal and plentiful table. 

1 hear your grace hath (worn out houfekeeping. Shakefpeare. 
His table was one of the laft that gave us an example of the 
old houfekeeping of an Englilh nobleman: an abundance reigned, 
which (hewed the matter’s hofpitality. Prior. 

Ho'usel. n.f. [Jjuj-l, Saxon, from hunfel, Golhick, a facrifice, 
or hoflia , dimin. loofliola , Latin.] The holy euchariil. 

To Ho'usel. v. a. [from the noun ] To give or receive the 
eucharift. Both the noun and verb are obfolete. 

FL/useleek. n.f. [houfe and leek.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, which are placed or¬ 
bicularly, and expanded in form of a rofe; out of whofe 
flower cup rifes the pointal, which afterwards turns to a 
fruit, compofed, as it were, of many feed-vefl'els refembling 
hulks, which are colledlcd into a fort of head, and full of 
fmall feeds. The fpecies are fix. Adiller. 

The acerbs fupply their quantity of cruder acids ; as juices 
of apples, grapes, the forrels, and koujeleck. Flayer. 

Ho'useless. adj. [from houfe.] Without abode; wanting ha¬ 
bitation. 

Poor naked wretches* 

How ttiall your houfelej's heads and unfed fidcs. 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedncl's, defend you. Shakef. 
This hungry, houfelcf , fuftering, dying Jefus, fed many 
thoufands with five loaves and two fillies. Wejt. 

Ho'usemaid. n.f. [houfe and maid.] A maid employed to 
keep the houfe clean. 

The houfemaid may put out the candle againft the looking-' 
glafs. Swift. 

Ho'useroom. n.f [b.ufe and room.] Place in a houfe. 
Homeroom , that colls him nothing, he bellows ; 

Yet Hill we fciibble Oil* though ftill we lofe. Dryden s Juv. 
Ho'usesnail. n.f. A kind of fnail. 

Ho'usewarminc. n.f. [houfe and warm.] A feaft or merry¬ 
making upon going into a new houfe. 

Housing, n.f. [from houfe.] 

1. Quantity of inhabited building. 

London is fupplied with people to increafe its inhabitants, 
according to the jnereafe of bouflng. Graunt. 

2 . [From houfeaux, heujes, or houjes, French ] Cloath originally 
ufed to keep oft* dirt, now added to fuddles as ornamental. 

Ho'usling. adj. [from houfe ] Provided for entertainment at 
firft entrance into a houfe; houfewarming. 

His own two hands the holy knot did knit, 

That none but death for ever cun divide; 

His own two hands, for fuch a turn moft fit. 

The ho-fling fire did kindle and provide. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Houss. n.f. [from houfeaux , or houjes , French.] Covering of 
qloath originally ufed to keep off dirt, now added to faddles 
as ornamental; houfings. 'I his word, though ufed by Dry- 
den, I do not remember in any other place. 


H O W 

Six lions hides, with thongs together fall, 

His upper part defended to his waill; 

And where man ended, the continu’d veil. 

Spread on his back, the houfs and trappings of a bcaft. T)rf 
Ho'usewife. n. f. [houfe and wife. This is now frequently 
written bufwife, or huffy.] The miftrefs of a family. 1 
You will think it unfit for a good houj'ewife to llir in or to 
bufl’ herfelf about her houfewifry. Spenjer on Ireland. 

I have room enough, but the kind and hearty h ufnvife is 
^ cat ^’ Pape to Swift. 

3. A female ceconomift. 

Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and furely for a bad 
houfewife it is no lelis convenient; for fome of them, that be 
wandering women, it is half a wardrobe. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let us fit and mock the good houfewife , fortune, from her 
wheel, that her gift may henceforth bedifpofed equally. Sl.ak. 
Farmers in degree. 

He a good hufband, a good bait ewife Hie. Dryden. 

Early bouftwives leave the bed. 

When living embers on the hearth are fpread. Dryden. 
Thefaireft among the daughters of Britain Ihew thcmfelves 
good ftatefwomen as well as good houfewives. /Iddtf. Freehold. 
3. One (killed in female buftnels. 

He was bred up under the tuition of a tender mother, ’till 
(he made him as good an koufewfe as herfelf: he could pre- 
ferve apt icocks, and make jellies. Addljbn’s Sfektator. 

Ho'usewifely. adj. [from houfewife.] Skilled in the ads be¬ 
coming a houfewife. 

Ho'usewifely. adv. [from houfeivife.] With the ceconomy 
of a houfewife. 

Ho'usewifeR v. n.f. [from houfewife.] 

1. Domeftick or female bulinefs; management becoming the 
miftrefs of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good houfewife to llir in or to 
bufy herfelf about her houfewif ry. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prife. 

Generally praifiiful; fair and young, and (kill’d in houfe- 
wiferies. Chapman’s Iliads. 

Little butter was exported abroad, and that diferedited by 
the Loufewifery of the Irilh in making it up. Ten.f ie. 

2 . F’emale ceconomy. 

Learn good works for neccflary ufes ; for St. Paul exprefles 
the obligation of Chriftian women to good houfewifery, and 
charitable provifions for their family and neighbourhood. Tayl. 
HOW. adv. [Jju, Saxon; hoe, Dutch.] 

1. In what manner; to what degree. 

How long wilt thou refufc to humble thyfclf before me? 

Ex. x. 3. 

How much better is it to get wifdom than gold ? and to get 
underftanding rather to be chofen than filver ? Prov. xvi. 16. 

How oft is the candle of the wicked put out ? And hew oft 
cometh their deftrudlion upon them ? Job xxi. 1;. 

O hmv love I thv law: it is my meditation. Pf cxix. 9;. 

How many children’s plaints, and mother’s cries! 

How many woful widows left to bow 
To fad difiirace! Daniel' i Civil Hor. 

Confider into bow many differing fubftances it may be ana- 
lyficd by the fire. &vylt> 

2. In what manner. 

Mark’d you not, 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 

Look’d pale, when they did hear of Uarence’ death ? Skek. 

Profecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranfom, or low elfe. Mellon 1 Apor.tJIts. 

We examine the why, the what, and the how of things. 

' L’Ejlrange. 

’Tis much in our power h.w to live; but not at all when 

or bow to die. . 

It is pleafant to fee how the fmall territories ol this little ' c ' 
publick are cultivated to the bed advantage. Mu on m ‘Inly. 

3. For what reafion ; from what caufe. 

How now, my love ? Why is your check fo pale. 

How chance the rofes there do fade fo faff ? Shakefpeo 

а. By what means. _ •• 

How is it thou haft found it fo quickly. Gen. ***'«•• 
Men would have the colours of biids feathers, » J 
coulJ tell how, or they will have gay fkms 'nflead o py 
clothes. ^on's Natural Hsfory. 

5. In what ftate. n •• 

For Low (hall I go up to my father ? ' 3 

Whence am l forc’d, and whither am 1 born r 
How , and with what reproach (ball I return. 0 ‘ 

б. It is ufed in a fenfe marking proportion or corrdponuen 

Behold, he P ut notrufl in his fervants, /;w rnuch ie. 

them that dwell in houles of clay, whofe foundation J ^ 

UU A great divifion fell among the nobility, fo 

dangerous by how much the Ipirits were more ^ g ^ vjor d. 

how much they woud diminilh the prefent ex 
the fca, fo much they would impair the fliulit), • g (rm ,ns. 
and rivers of the earth. ,K ‘‘M ^ It 
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HOW 

, It is much ufed in exclamation. 

7 ‘ H w are the mighty .fallen ! . \ 6 ’ ’ 

How doth the city fit fohtacy as a widow. Lam ., 1.1. 

g In an affirmative fenfe, not eafrly explained; that fo it is; 

th Thick clouds put us in fome hope of land, knowing how 
that part of the South fea was utterly unknown, and might 
have illands or continents. Bacon s New Athntis. 

H 'Wije'it. ladv. [how be it.] Neverthelefs; notwithttand- 
Ho W RE. ) ing; yet; however. Not now in ufe. 

Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd lorrel; , 

Of heaven to deemen fo, 

Hcwbe I am but rude and borrel, 

- • Spenfer. 


Yet nearer ways I know. 


Things fo ordained are to be kept, howbeit not neceffiarily, 
any longer than ’till there grow fome urgent caufe to ordain 
the contrary. Hooker, b. iv. / J14. 

There is a knowledge which God hath always revealed 
unto them in the works of nature: this they honour and 
elleem highly as profound wifdom, howbeit this wifdom faveth 
them not. Hooker, b y. f 27. 

There was no army tranfmitted out of England, howbeit 
the Englilh colonies in Ireland did win ground upon the 

Davies on Ireland. 

Hcwd'Ve. [Contracted from how do ye.] In what Hate is your 
health A meffage of civility. 

Years make men more talkative, but lefs writative; fo that 
I now write no letters but of plain bufinefs, or plain bowiTye’s, 
to thofe few I am forced to correfpond with. Pope. 

Howe'ver. adv. [how and ever.] 

1. In whatfoever manner; in whatfoever degree. 

This ring he holds 

Jn moft rich choice; yet in his idle fire, 

To. buy his will, it would not feem too dear. 

Howe’er repented of. Shakefp Ail’s weil that ends well. 

To trace the ways 

Of highell agents, deem’d however wife. Miltons Par. Lofl. 

2. At all events; happen what will; at leaft. 

Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may be, however 
from the greateft evils; and to enjoy, if it may be, all good, 
however the chiefcft. Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 

3. Neverthelefs; notwithftanding; yet. 

In your excufe your love does little fay ; 

You might howe'er have took a fairer way. Dryden. 

Its views are bounded on all fides by feveral ranges of moun¬ 
tains, which are however at fo great a diftance, that they leave 
a wonderful variety of beautiful profpedls. Addijln on Italy. 

I do not build my reafoning wholly on the cafe of perfec¬ 
tion, however I do not exclude it. Atterbury. 

F’ew turn their thoughts to examine how thofe difeafes in a 
(late are bred, that haften its end ; which would, however, be 
a very ufeful enquiry. Swift. 

To Howl. v. n. [hugltn, Dutch; ululo, Latin ] 

1 To cry as a wolf or dog. 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noife 
I trembling wak’d. Shakef scare's Richard III. 

If wolves had at thy gate h.wl’d that Hern time, 

Thou flioulil’ft have faid, Go, porter, turn the key. Shaktf. 
He found him in a defert land, and in the wade howling 
wilderncfs. Deutr. xxxii. 10. 

As when a fort of wolves infeft the night. 

With their wild Imulings at fair Cynthia’s light. Waller. 

Hard as his native rocks, cold as his fword. 

Fierce as the wolves that howl'd around his birth; 

He hates the tyrant, and the fuppliant fcorns. Smith. 

2. I o utter cries in dillrcfs. 

Therefore will I howl, and cry out for all Moab. Jer. xlviii. 

I he damned ufe that word in hell, 

Howlings attend it. Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Each new morn 

New widows howl, new orphans cry, new forrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it refounds 
As if it felt with Scotland. Shakefpeare's Macleth. 

I have words 

That would be howl'd out in the defart air, 

W here hearing Ihould not catch them. Shakefp. Macbeth 
rile noife grows louder ftill: 

Kattl.ng of armour, trumpets, drums and ataballcs; 

And fometimes peals of Ihouts that rend the heav’ns 
Likevuttory: then groans again, and bowlings ’ 

3. • 0 „ e *>*■ 

^^fXK^^ hor ' id,a " 

^ e would ft thou make the accomplice of thy crimes * 

Howl’ - «° f r 

»■/• [from the verb. 1 
’ Jlle cryof a wolf or dog. 


HUD 

Murther, 

Alarm’d by his fentinel the wolf, , M ,.1. 

Whofe howl’s his watch. Shakefpeare s * 

Thefe and the like rumours are no more than the iali howls 
bf a dog diflecled alive. WI I ' 

2 , The cry 6f a human being in horrour. 

She raves, (he runs with a diftrafted pace, , , 

And fills with horrid howls the publick place. Dryden s n. 

HowsbF/vER. adv. [how and Joever.] 

1. In what manner foever. See However. 

Berofus, who, after Mofes, was one of the moft ancient, 
howfoever he hath been iince corrupted, doth in the lubilaiice 
of all agree. Raleigh’s Hflory of the If orld. 

2. Although. , , ... 

The man doth fear God, howfoever it feems not in him. 

Shakefpeare s Much Ado about Nothing. 

To Hox. v.a. [from ]jo 5 , Saxon.J To hough; to liarn- 
llring. 

Thou art a coward. 

Which boxes honefty behind, reltraining 
From courfe required. Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

Lodronius, perceiving the old foldier’s meaning, alighted, 
and with his fword boxed his horfe, faying aloud, This day, 
valiant foldiers, lhall you have me both your general and fel¬ 
low foldier, fighting on foot as one of yourfelves. Knolles. 

Hoy. n.f. [hou, old French.] A large boat fometimes with 
one deck. 

He fent to Germany, ftrangc aid to rear; 

From whence eftfoons arrived here three hoys 
Of Saxons, whom he for his lafety employs. Fairy Queen. 
To define a barge and hoy , which are between a boat and a 
(hip, is hard. Watts s Logick. 

Hu'bbub. n.f. [I know not the etymology, unlefs it be from 
up up, or hobnob.] A tumult; a riot. 

People purfued the bufinefs with all contempt of the go¬ 
vernment; and in the hubbub of the firft day there appeared 
nobody of name or reckoning, but the aitors were really of 
the dregs of the people. Clarendon. 

An univerfal hubbub wild 
Of ftunning founds, and voices all confus’d. 

Borne through the hollow dark, aflaults his ear 

With loudell vehemence. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. ii. 

Why wolves raife a hubbub at her. 

And dogs howl when lhe Ihines in water. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Hu'ckaback. n.f. A kind of linen on which the figures are 
raifed. 

Hu'cklebacked. adj. [ hacker , German, a bunch, and back.] 
Crooked in the Ihoulders. 

Hu'cklebone. n. f. [from hucken, Dutch, to fit down ] The 
hipbone. 

Hu'cKSTtR. ln.f [hock, German, a pedlar; hockfler, a flie- 

Hu'cksterer. i pedlar.J 

1. One who fells goods by retail, or in fmall quantities; a 
pedlar. 

There cannot be a more ignominious trade than the being 
huckflers to fuch vile merchandife. Government of the Tongue. 

God deliver the world from fuch guides, or rather fuch 
huckfless of fouls, the very lhame of religion. South’s Sermons. 
Should thy Ihoe wrench afide, down, down you fall, 

And overturn the fcolding huckJieP s ftall, 

I he fcolding huckj/er lhall not o’er thee moan. 

But pence expedt for nuts and pears o’erthrown. Gay. 
I here Ihould be a general confederacy of all the fervants in 
every family, for the publick good, to drive thofe China huck- 
from the doors. Szu7r. 

I hole huckjlerers or money-jobbers will be found neccflary, 
it this brafs money is made current. Swift 

2. A trickilh mean fellow. J ’ 

Now the ape wanted his huckfler man. Hubb. Tale. 

To Hu ckster, v. n. [from the noun.] To deal in petty 
bargains. r 7 

1 hey nnift pay a ftiilling, for changing their piece into fil- 
ver, to fome huckjlenng fejlow who follows that trade. Swift. 

1 o Hu ddle. v. a. [probably from hood.] 

1. Todrefe up clofe fo as not to bedifeoveredj to mobble 

2. 1 o put on carelcfly in a hurry. 

At twelve lhe rofe with much ado ; 

Her cloaths were huddl’d on by two. Prior 

Now all in halte they huddle on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone. Swift 

3. To cover up in hafte. fa 

4. To perform in a hurry. 

I have given much application to this poem : this is not a 
play huddled up in hallc. 1 ls n , a 

When continu’d rain ^ 

The lab’ring hufband in his houfe reftrain. 

Let him forecall his woik with timely care. 

Which elfe is huddled when the Ikies are fair. Dryd. VirHl 

5. To throw together in confufion. ^ ^ 

tha?;^!^?’ A UM ^', feVCral fu PP° fi tions together, and 
fufion. SCnC,al tCrmS > makes a me <% ™d con. 

Locke. 

T* 
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H U F 

i o Hu Dni.fe. v. n. To come in a ciowd or hurty. 

Tu . Ce an . c ye of P'T on his Ioffes, 

That have, of late fo huddled on fiis back, 
hnough to prcfs a royal merchant down. Shakefpeafe 

B mrrf e h d f , h i? Unt and hudMin Z man ner Lsn. 

1 nyrlis, whofe artiul ftrains have oft delay’d 


T i / ... maiiii nave oit Ot 

1 he huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 
And fweeten’d every mufkrofe of the dale. 


-j ....— lllc uaic . Milton. 

r„n ’! r S K arC m ° re r pM than °*«*S for they will 
fun again it things, and; huddling forwards, fall from high 

r re ' Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

tiv DDLE. n.f [from the verb.] Crowd; tumult; confufun. 
mat thcAnitotelian philofophy is a huddle of words and 
terms iniignihcaist, has been the cenfure of the wifeft. Gianv. 

Your carrying bufmefs in a huddle , 

Has forc’d our rulers to new model. Hudibrap. iii. 
Mature doth nothing in a huddle. L'Ejlran e. 

I’he underftanding fees nothing diftinaiy in things remote! 
and in a huddle. 6 Lgd * 

Several merry anfwcrs were made to my queftion, which 
entertained us ’till bed-time, and filled my mind with a huddle 
of ideas. Addifon's Spectator. 

Hue. n.f. [ Jjiepe, Saxon.] 

1. Colour; die. 

For never in that land 
Face of/air lady flic before did view. 

Or that dread lyon’s look her call in deadly hue. Fairy $>u. 

t or now three months have changed thrice their hue. 

Fairy Spueen, canto viii. 

I o add another hue unto the rainbow, 

Is Wafteful and ridiculous excefs. Shake/. King John. 

Flcvv’rs of all hue, and without thorn the rofo. A. iIt on. 

^ To whom the angel, with a fmilc that glow’d 
Celeftial rofy red, love’s proper hue, 

Anfwer’d. > Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. viii. 

"V our’s is much of the camelion hue , 

To change the die with diftant view. Dryden. 

2. [Huu\ French.] A clamour; a legal purfuit; an alarm 
given to the country. 

Hue and cry, villain, go ! Aflifl me, knight, I am undone: 
fly, run, hue and cry ! villain, I am undone. Shakefpeare. 

Immediately comes a hue and cry after a gang of thieves, 
that had taken a purfe upon the road. L'Ejlrange. 

If you fliould hifs, he fwears he’ll hifs as high ; * 

And, like a culprit, join the hue and cry. Addifon. 

The hue ana cry went after Jack, to apprehend him dead 
or alive, wherever he could be found. Arbuthnot's John Full. 

Hue'r. n.J. [ huer , French, to cry.] One whofe bufinefs is 
to call put to othprs. 

They lie hovering upon the coaft, and are directed by a 
halker or huer, who flan, eth on the cliff-fidc, and from thence 
ditcerneth the^courfc of the pilchard. Carev’s Surv. of Conan. 

HUFF • ”•/• [from hove, or boven, fwclled : he is huffed up by 
di/lcmtcrs. So in fomo provinces we flill fay the bread huffs up, 
when it begins to heene or ferment: huff, therefore, may be 
ferment. To be in a huff is then to be in a ferment, as we 
now fpeak.] 

!. Swell of fudden anger or arrogance. 

Quoth Ralpho, honour’s but a word 
To fvvear by only in a lord ; 

In others it is but a huff. 

To vapour with inftead of proof. liudibras , p. ii. 

His frowns kept multitudes in awe, 

Before the blufler of whofe huff 

All hats, as in a ftorm, flew off. Hudibras. 

Vv’e have the apprehenfions of a change to keep a check 
Upon us in the very huff of our greatnefs. L’Eflrange. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the huff about bis ex- 
traction. L'Ejlrange. 

No man goes about to enfnare or circumvent another in a 
pafiion, to lay train-, and give fecrct blows in a prefent 
byff' South's Sermons. 

2. A wretch fwelled with a falfe opinion of his own value. 

Lewd fhallow-brained huffs make atheifm and contempt of 
icligion the foie badge and character of wit. South. 

As for you, colonel huff- cap, we ihall try before a civil 
, magiftrate who’s the greater plotter. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

To Huff. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofwell; to puff. 

In many wild birds the diaphragm may eafiiy be huffed up 
with air, and blown in at the windpipe. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

2. To hector; to treat with infolencc and arrogance, or brutality. 

I o Huff. v.n. lo blufler; to ltorm; to bounce; tofwell 

with indignation or pride. 

1 his fenfelefs arrogant conceit of theirs made them huff at 
the doctrine of repentance, as a thing below them. South. 

A huffing, fhining, flatt’ring, cringing coward, 

A cunkerworm of peace, was rais’d above him. Otivay. 

A thief and jufticc, fool and knave, 

A huffing officer and Have. Hudibra:, p. ii< cant. 3. 

Huffing to cowards, fawning to the brave. 

To knaves a fool, to cred’lous fools a knave. Rofommon. 

3 


Milton. 
Glam Hie, 

Rofconur.on. 


H U L 

Now what’s his end ? O charming glory, fa- 1 
What, a fifth aCt to crown his huff., a p | ay ? I ,vd , 

thofe A*// fma - 1 .f“ lta " ce ot reafljn and truth is mixtd with 
thofe huffing opinions thev are fwelled with. /T 

Pe S received ^ffage, Ihe huffed and ftormed 

like the devil. Arbuthnot's Hijtoiy of John Hr u 

Hu FFER. n. f [from huff.] A blufltrer; a bully/ J 
Nor have I hazarded my art 1 

To be expos’d i’ th’ end to fuffer, 

By fuch a braggadocio buffer. Hudi/ras, p. ii. cant , 

Hu ffish, adj. [from huff] Arrogant; inlblentf hecforiL 3 ' 

Hu kfishly adv. [from huffijh .] With arrogant petulant • 
with bullying blufler. 1 UJance S 

Huffish ness, n.f Petulance; arrogance; noify blufler. 

1 o Hug. v. a. [Jje^ian, Saxon, to hedge, to inclofe.l 

1. I o prefs clofe in an embrace. J 

He bewept my fortune. 

And hugg'd me in his arms. Shake/. Richard fir 

What would not he do now to bug the creature that had 
given him fo admirable a fcruude ! E’tjlr, 

Ev’n in that urn their brother they confefs, 

And hug it in their arms, and to their bol'om preft. Dryden 
King Xerxes was enamoured upon an oak, which he would 

9 T« a f nd J| lfS ' • . Harvey on Coemptions. 

2 . io fondle; to treat with tendernefs. 

1, under fair pretence of friendly ends. 

And wdl-plac’d words of glozing courtefy, 

Baited with rcafons not unplaufible. 

Win me into the eafy-hearted man, 

And hug him into fnares. 

We hug deformities, if they bear our names. 

Admire yourfelf, 

And, without rival, hug your darling book. 

Though they know that the flatterer knows the falfehood 
of his own flatteries, yet they love the impuftor, and with 
both arms bug the abufe. South’s Sermons. 

Mark with what joy he hugs the dear difeoverv ! j <io.ee 

3. Toholdfaft. 

Age makes us moft fondly hug and retain the good things of 
life, when we have theleaft prolpeCt of enjoying"them. Aiterb. 

Hug. n.J. [from the noun.] Clofe embrace. 

Why thefe clofe bugs ? I owe my fhame to him. Gay. 

HUGE. adj. [ haogh, high, Dutch ] 

1. Vaft; immenfe. 

Let the flate of the people of God, when they were in the 
houfe of bondage, and their manner of ferving God in a 
ftrange land, be compared with that which Canaan and Jeru- 
falem did afford; and who feeth not what luge difference there 
was between them ? Hooker, b. iv. 

This fpaccof earth is fo huge , as that it equalleth in great¬ 
ness not only Afia, Europe and Africa, but America. Abbot. 

2 . Great even to deformity or terribleueft. 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. Shake/. 

Through forreffs huge, and long untravell’d heaths, 

With defolation brown be wanders walk. Thomjon's Spring. 

Hu'gely. adv. [from huge.] 

1. Immenfely; enormoufly. 

Who cries out on pride. 

That can therein tax any private party ? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the fe a? Shake/. As you like it. 

2. Greatly ; very much. 

I am hugely bent to believe, that whenever you concern 
yourfclves in our affairs, it is for our good. Swift. 

Hu'geness. n.f [from huge.] Enormous bulk; greatnels. 

My miftrefs exceeds in goodnefs the hugenefs of your un¬ 
worthy thinking. Shakefpeare's Cymbcline. 

Hu'ggermugger, n.f [corrupted perhaps from hug er mrder, 
or hug in the dark. . M.rcker in L'anifli is darknef*, whence 
our murky. It is written by Sir Thomas More, taker tnok.r. 
Hsker, in Chaucer, is pcezijk, croffgrained, of which maker may 
be only a ludicrous reduplication Hooke is likewife in Gtr- 
man a earner, and mok\ is in Engliih dark. 1 know not how 
to determine.] Secrecy; bye-place. 

Now hold in huggermugger in their hand. 

And all the reft do rob of goods and land. HubbercTsTale. 

But if I can but find them out. 

Where e’er th’ in huggetmugger lurk, 

I’ll make them rue their handy-work. Hudibras, p. 1. 
There’s adiftinCtion betwixt what’s done openly and bare¬ 
faced, and a thing that’s done in hugger mugger, under a feal ot 
fecrecy and concealment. L'Ejlranges Fables. 

Hu'gy. adj. [See HUGE.] Vaft; great; huge. 

This hugy rock one finger’s force . 

Apparently will move. Corew’s Survey of Cornwa. 

Huke. n.f [tuque, French.] A cloak. , 

As we were thus in conference, there came one that feeme 
to be a meflenger in a rich huke. Bacon's Few At.an is. 

Huek. n.f. [bulcke, Dutch; pule, Saxon ] 

1. The body of a {hip. . 

There’s a whole merchant’s venture of Bourdeaux fti't ] 
him: you have not feen a hulk better fluffed in the hold- 0 • 
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Th. cuflom they had of giving th. colour of it., fra to th. 
fails, and manners of th..r fpy-boaK, to k..p them 
S’bring dir.ov.rcd, cam. from the Vcn.il. Arbmhm,. 
They Argo’s hulk will tax, 

And ferape her pitchy fides for waJc. Swift. 

The footy bulk ■ t 

2 Anything Sy a°nd unwieldy. This fenfe is'itill retained 
* in Scotland : as, a hulk of a fellow. 

And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk fir John, 

Is nrifoner to your fon. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. />. u. 

To Hulk. v. a. To exenterate: as, to hulk a hare. Atnjw. 
Hull, n. f [hulgan, Gothick, to cover.] 

. The hulk or integument of any thing; the outer covering. 

as the hull of a nut covers the (hell. [ Hute, Scottifli.] 

2. The body of a fhip ; the hulk. Hull and hulk are now con¬ 
founded ; but hulk feems originally to have fignified not merely 
tne body or hull, but a whole fhip of burden, heavy and 
bulky. 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding planks a paflage find. Dryden. 
So many arts hath the Divine Wifdom put together, only 
for the hull and tackle of a fenfible and thinking creature. 

Grew’s Cojinol. Sac. b i. c. $. 
To Hull. v. n. [from the noun.] To float; to drive to and 
fro upon the water without fails or rudder. 

They faw a fight full of piteous ftrangenefs; a fhip, or ra¬ 
ther the carcafe of the fhip, or rather fome few bones of the 
carcafe, hulling there, part broken, part burned, and part 
drowned. Sidney. 

Will you hoift fail, fir ? here lies your way. 

—No, good fwabber, I am to hull here a little longer. Shak. 

He look’d, and faw the ark hull on the flood, 

Which now abated. Milton's Parad. Lojl, b. xi. 

People walking down upon the fhore, faw foincwhat come 
bulling toward them. L'Ejlrange. 

Hu'llv. adj. [from hull.] Siliquofe; hulky. Ainfwortb. 

Hu'lver. n.f Holly. 

Save hulver and thorn, thereof flail for to make. Tuffer. 
To Hum. v. a. [hommelen, Dutch.] 

1. To make the noifeof bees. 

The humming of bees is an unequal buzzing. Bacon. 

An airy nation flew, 

Thick as the humming bees that hunt the golden dew 
In Summer’s heat. Dryden’s Ain. b. vi. 

So weary bees in little cells repofe; 

But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive. 

An humming through their waxen city grows. Dryden. 

2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing found. 

I think he’ll hear me: yet to bite his lip. 

And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. Shaktfp. 
Upon my honour, fir, I heard a humming , 

- And that a ftrange one too, which did awake me. Shakefp. 
The cloudy meflenger turns me his back, 

And hums ; as who fhould fay, you’ll rue. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. To paufe in fpeaking, and fupply the interval with an au¬ 
dible emiffion of breath. 

Having pump’d up all his wit. 

And humm'd upon it, thus he writ. Hudilras, p. iii. 

I flill acquicft. 

And never humm'd and haw’d fedition. 

Nor fnuffled treafon. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 2. 

The man lay humming and hawing a good while; but, in 
the end, he gave up himfelf to the phyficians. L'Ejlrange. 
Still humming on, their drowfy courfe they keep. 

And lafh’d fo long, like tops, are lalh’d afleep. Pope. 

4. Tofinglow. 

The mufical accents of the Indians, to us, are but inarti¬ 
culate humming: ; as are ours to their otherwife tuned or- 

SanS ‘w h 1 r Gianv. Apol. 

Hum half a tune. p 0 p e% 

^ iT° a P plaud ’ Approbation was commonly exprefled in pub- 
lick aflemblies by a hum, about a century ago. 

Hum. n.f. [from the verb.] 
i. The noife of bees or infcdls. 

To black Hecat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums, 

Hafli rung night’s yawning peal. Shakefpeare': Macbeth. 
Nor undelightful is the ceafelefs hum, 

Th° n h jeo?buI^3 htheWO<,dSatn00n - 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 

I he hum of either army ftilly founds. Shakefp. Hen V. 

Power d cities pleafe us then, 

And the bufy hum of men. 
w ^ ne theatre there is of vaft refort, 

Which whilome of requefts was call’d the court: 
flut now the great exchange of news’tis hight, 

3- A#W^[,t”fc nd bUZf '°'” “° n ' d " "« ht - 

Slem reft ’ by the words o’ercome, 

Pt fall; the diftant nodded to the bum. Pope's Dunciad. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
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4. A paufe with an inarticulate found. 

Thefe fhrugs, thefe hum> and haws, 

When you have Paid flic’s goodly, come between, 

’Ere you can fay flit’s honcit. Shake/. Winter's Tale. 

Your excufes want lbine grains to make ’em current: hurts 
and ha will not do the bufinefs. Dryden’: Spanijh Fryar. 

5. In Hudibrafs it feems ufed for ham. 

And though bis countrymen the Huns, 

Did ftew their meat between their hums 
And the horfes backs o’er which they flraddle. 

And ev’ry man eat up his faddie. Hudibras, p. i. cant. XI. 

6. An expreffion of applaufe. 

You hear a hum in the right place. SpettaLr. 

Hum. interjedl. A found implying doubt ahd deliberation. 

Let not your ears defpife the hcavieft found 
That ever yet they heard. 

—Hum ! 1 guefs at it. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

See fir Robert— hum! 

And never laugh for all my life to come. Pope. 

HU'MAN. adj. [humanus, Latin; humain, French.] 

1. Having the qualities of a man. 

It will not be afked whether he be a gentleman born, but 

whether he be a human creature. Swift. 

2 . Belonging to man. 

The king is but a man as I am : the violet fmells to him as it 
doth to me! all his fenfes have but human conditions. Shake/. 
For man to tell how human life began 
Is hard ; for who himfelf beginning knew ? Miltons P. L. 

Thee, ferpent, fubtil’ft beaft of ail the field, 

I knew; but not with hkman voice indu’d. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor can have any, 
this being the higheft of all human certainty. Locke. 

HUMANE, adj. [humainc, French ] Kind; civil; benevolent; 
good-natured. 

1 ove of others, if it be not fpent upon a few, doth naturally 
•fpread itfelf towards many, and maketh men become humane 
and charitable. Bacon s i'ffayt. 

Envy, malice, covetoufnefs and revenge are abolilhed: a 
new race of virtues and graces, more divine, more moral, 
more humane , are planted in their ftead. Spratt's Sermons. 
Huma'nely. adv. [from humane . ] Kindly; with good¬ 

nature. 

If they would yield us the fuperfluity, while it were whole- 
fame, we might guefs they relieved us humanely. Shakefpeare. 
Hu'manist. n.f [humanijte, French ] Aphilologer; a gram¬ 
marian. 

Huma'nity. n.f [humamte, French; humamtas, Latin.] 
t. The nature of man. 

Look to thyfelf; reach not beyond humanity. Sidney. 

A rarer fpirit never did fteer humanity. Shakejpeare. 

The middle of humanity thou never kneweft, but the extre¬ 
mity of both ends. Shakefp. Pinion of Athens. 

To preferve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, there hath 
been ufed the higheft caution humanity could invent. Brown. 

2. Humankind ; the collective body of mankind. 

If he can untie thofe knots, he is able to teach all humanity , 
and will do well to oblige mankind by his informations. Gian. 

3. Benevolence; tendernefs. 

All men ought to maintain peace, and the common offices 
of humanity and friendfhip in diverfity of opinions. Locke. 
How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out. 

And court the offices of foft humanity ? 

Like thee referve their raiment for the naked. 

Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan. 

Or mix their pitying tears with thofe that weep ? Rowe. 

4. Philology ; grammatical ftudies. 

To Humanize, v.a. [humanifer, French.] To foften; to 
make fufeeptive of tendernefs or benevolence. 

Here will I paint the characters of woe. 

And here my faithful tears in fhowers (hall flow. 

To humanize the flints whereon 1 tread. Wotton. 

Was it the bufinefs of magick to humanize our natures with 
compaflion, forgivenefs, and all the inftanccs of the moft ex- 
tenfivc charity ? Addijon on the Chrijlian Religion. 

Humankind, n.f. [human and kind. ] The race of man; 
mankind. 

Blcft with a taftc exaCt, yet unconfin’d ; 

A knowledge both of books and humankind. Pope. 

Humanly, adv. [from human.] 

1. After the notions of men ; according to the power of men 

Thus the prefent happy profpect of our affairs, humanly 
fpeaking, may feem to promife. Atterbury. 

2 . Kindly ; with good-nature. This fliould be humanely 

M brC , d ; and thou g h wel1 bred > Sincere; 

, Modeftly bold, and humanly fevere. Pope’s Eff. on Critici/m. 
Hu mbird. n.f [from hum and bird.] The humming bird - ; 
All ages have conceived the wren the leaf! of birds, 
yet our own plantations have fhewed us one far left; that is, 

hSmBIf’ r< S"°fr U S e £ CCCd ! ng a bmle ’ Brown's Vulg. Err. 
HU MBLE, adj. [humble, French; humilis, Latin. 1 
1. Not proud ; modeft; not arrogant. 

And mighty proud to humble weak docs yield. Fairy 
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Now we have (hewn our power. 

Let us feem humbler after it is done. 

Than when it was a doing. Shake/p. Goriolemus. 

Thy humble fervant vows obedience. 

And faithful fervice, ’till the point of death. Shak. H. VI. 
We.fhould be as bumble in our imperfeftions and fins as 
Chrift was in the fulnefs of the fpirit, great wifdom, and per- 
feft life. ‘J ay lor’s Rule of living holy. 

Chufe you for me; for well you underftand 
But if an A«/nZ>/<?hufband may requeft. 

Provide and order all things for the beft. Dryden. 

Ten thoufand trifles light as thefe. 

Nor can my rage nor anger move: 

She fliould be humble , who would pleafc; 

And (he muft fuffer, who can love. Prior. 

2 . Low; nothigh; not great. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark. 

Thy fellow-poet, Cowley mark ! 

Above the (kies let thy proud mufick found. 

Thy hwnbte neft build on the ground. Cotvhy. 

Denied what ev’ry wretch obtains of fate, 

An humble roof and an obfcure retreat. Yalden. 

Ah! prince, hadft thou but known the joys which dwell 
With humbler fortunes, thou wouldft curfe thy royalty. Rowe. 
Par humbler titles fuit my loft condition. Smith. 

T.o Hu'mble. v. a. [from the adjective. 

1. To make humble; to make fubmiflive; to make to bow 
down with humility. 

T ake this purfe, thou whom the heaven’s plagues 
Have humbled to all ftrokes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The executioner 

Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck. 

But firft begs pardon. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Humble yourfelvcs under the mighty hand of God, that he 
may eJcalt you. i Pet. v. 6. 

Hezekiah humbled himfelf for the pride of his heart. 2 Chro. 

Why do I humble thus myfelf, and fuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulfe and hate. Milton. 
Let the finner put away the evil of his doings, and humble 
himfelf by a fpeedy and fincere repentance: let him return to 
God, and then let him be allured that God will return to 
him. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2 . To cru(h ; to break ; to fubdue; to mortify. 

Yearly injoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 
This annual humbling certain number’d days. 

To dalh their pri e, and joy, for man feduc’d. Milt. P. L. 
We are pleafed, by fome implicit kind of revenge, to fee 
him taken down and humbled in his reputation, who had (o 
far raifed himfelf above us. Addifotfs Speflat. 

The miftrefs of the world, the feat of empire. 

The nurfe of heroes, the delight of gods. 

That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. Addif. Cato. 
Men that make a kind of infult upon fociety, ought to be 
humbled as difturbers of the publick tranquillity. Freeholder. 
Fortune not much of humbling me can boaft; 

Though double tax’d, how little have I loft! Pope. 

3. To make to condefcend. 

This would not be to condefcend to their capacities, when 
he humbles himfelf to fpeak to them, but to lofe his defign in 
fpeaking. Locke. 

4. To bringdown from an height. 

In procefs of time the higheft mountain* may be humbled 
into valleys; and again, the lowed valleys exalted into moun¬ 
tains. Hakewi.l on Providence. 

Hu'mblf.bee. n.f. [hum and bee.] A buzzing wild bee. 

The honcybags deal from the bumblebees, 

And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs. Shakefpeare. 
This puts us in mind once again of the bumblebees and the 
tinderboxes. Atterbury. 

Hu'mblebee. n.f. A herb. Ainfwoiih. 

Hu'mblebee Eater, n. f. A fly that eats the humblebee. Ainf. 
Hu'mblekess. n.f. [from humble .] Humility; abfence of 
pride. 

With how true humblenefs 

They look’d down to triumph over pride ! Sidney. 

I am rather with all fubjefted humblenefs to thank her ex¬ 
cellencies, fince the duty thereunto gave me rather heart to fave 
myfelf, than to receive thanks for a deed which was her only 
infpiring. Sidney , b. i. 

It was anfwered by us all, in all poflilJe humblenefs ; but yet 
with a countenance, that we knew that he fpoke it but mer¬ 
rily. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

A grain of glory', mixt with humblenefs. 

Cures both a fever and lethargickncfs. Herbert. 

Hu'mbler. n.f. [from humble. J One that humbles or fubdues 
himfelf or others. 

Hu'mblemouthed. adj. [humble and mouth.} Mild; meek. 
You are meek and humbiemouth'd ; but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, fpleen and pride. Shak. //.VIII. 
Hu'MnLEPt-ANT. n.f. A fpccies of fenfitiveplant. 

The humbleplant is fo called becaufe, as foon as you touch it. 
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it proftrates itfelf on the ground, and in a fhort time elevate* 
itfelf again, is raifed in hotbeds. Mortimer’s Husbands 

Hu'mbles. n.f. Entrails of a deer. 

Hu'mbless. n.f [from humble.] Humblenefs; humility. 

And with meek humblefs , and afflifted mood, * 
Pardon for thee, and grace for me intreat. Ste»U 

Hu'mbly. adv. [from humble.) * ' ’ 

1. Without pride; with humility. 

They were us’d to bend, 

To fend their (miles before them to Achilles, 

To come humbly as they us’d to creep to holy altars. Shakef, 
Here the tam’d Euphrates humbly glides. 

And there the Rhine fubmits her fwelling tides. Dryden 
Write him down a (lave, who, humbly proud, 

With prefents begs preferments from the crowd. Dryden. 

In midft of dangers, fears, and death. 

Thy goodnefs I’ll adore; 

And praife thee for thy mercies paft, 

And humbly hope for more. Addifon’s Speftatsr. 

2. Without height; without elevation. 

Hu'mdrum. adj. [from hum, drone, or humming drone.] Dull- 
dronifli; (lupid. 

Shall we, quoth (he, (land dill humdrum, 

And fee (lout Bruin all alone, 

By numbers bafely overthrown ? Fludibras, p. j, 

I was talking with an old humdrum fellow, and, before I 
had heard his (Tory out, was called away by bufmefs. Addijon. 

To HUME'CT. \v a. [humefio, Latin; hume&er, h r.l 

To HUMPCTATE. J To wet; to moiften. J 

The Nile and Niger do not only moiften and contemperate 
the air by their exhalations, but refrefh and hun.e£iau the 
earth by their annual inundations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Her rivers are wheeled up into fmall catarafts, and fo di¬ 
vided into fluices, to humeftate the bordering foil, and make 
it wonderfully produftive. H wel’s V.eal Forreji. 

The medicaments are of a cool bumt&ing quality, and not 
too much aftringent. fV\Jeman's Surgery 

Humecta'tion. n.f. [humetlation, Fr. from humiliate.] iflf 
aft of wetting; moiftening. 

Plates of brafs, applied to a blow, will keep it down from 
fwelling: the caufe is rcpercuffifcn, without humeclation , ot 
entrance of any body. Bacon s Natural Hijhry. 

That which is concreted by exficcation, or expreflion of 
humidity, will be refolved by humeclation, as earth and clay. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hu'meral. adj. [humeral, Fr. from humerus, Latin.] Belong¬ 
ing to the (houlder. 

The largeft crooked needle (hould be ufed, with a ligature, 
in taking up the humeral arteries in amputation. Sharp. 

Humicuba'tion. n.f. [hums and cubo, Latin.] The aft of 
lying on the ground. 

Fading and fackcloth* and a(hes and tears, and humicula- 
tions, ufed to be companions of repentance. bran,balk 

HU'MID. adj. [humide, French; humidus, Lat] Wet; moilt; 
watery. 

Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl’d hue 

Than her purpled fcarlF can (hew. Milton. 

The queen, recover’d, rears her humid eyes, 

And firft her hufband on the poop efpies. Dryden. 

If they (lip eafily, and are of a fit fize to be agitated by 
heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them in agitation, 
the body is fluid; and if it be apt to (tick to things, it is 
humid. Newtons Opt. 

Humi'dity. n.f. [humidite, F r. from bun.id.] That quality which 
we callmoifture, or the power of wetting other bodies. It dif¬ 
fers very much from fluidity, de ending altogether on the con- 
gruity of the component particles of any liquor to the pores 
or furfaces of fuch particular bodies as it is capable of adhering 
to. Thus quickfilver is not a moift liquor, in refpeft to our 
hands or clothes, and many other things it will not flick to; 
but it may be called fo in reference to gold, tin, or lead,, to 
whofe furfaces it will prefently adhere. And even water Kiel, 
that wets almoft every thing, and is the great flandard of hu¬ 
midity, is not capable of wetting every thing; for it A an s 
and runs eafily off in globular drops on the leavesef cabbages, 
and many other plants; and it will not wet the feathers 0 
ducks, fwans, and other water-fowl. Quincy. 

We’ll ufe this unwholfome humidity, this grofs watry p 
pion : we’ll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shakejpeart. 

O blefling-breeding fun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity: below thy lifter’s orb .. 

Infeft the air. Shakefp. Timm of Men- 

Young animals have more tender fibres, and more hum j 
than old animals, which have their juices more exalt 

relifhing. Arbuthn.t onDut. 

Humilia tion. n.f. [French.] 

1. Defcent from greatnefs; aft of humility. , : 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the latter a 
liation of manhood; for which caufe there followed f 
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fatter an exaltation of that vhich waa humbled; for with 
he created the world, but reltaed « by obetenec. ^ 

Thy humiliation (ball exalt 

With thee thy manhood alfo to this throne. Milt. Pa Loft. 

O Mortification ; external expreflion of fin and unworthinefs. 
John fared poorly, according unto the apparel he wore, that 
is of camel’s hair; and the doftrine he preached was burnt- 
Zion and repentance. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

With tears 

Watering the ground, and with our fighs the air 

Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 

Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milt. Fa. Loft. 

1. Abatement of pride. ... 

6 It may ferve for a great leflbn of humtuation to mankind, 

to behold the habits and paflions of men trampling over in- 
tereft, fricndfhip, honour, and their own perlonai falety, as 
well as that of their country. Swift, 

Humi'lity. n.f. [bimilitt, French ] 

It Freedom from pride; modefty; notarrogar.ee. 

When we make profefiion of our faith, we (land; when 
we acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we 
fall down; becaufe the gefture of conftancy bccometh us beft 
in the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 

I do not know that Englilhman alive. 

With whom my foul is any jot at odds. 

More than the infant that is born to-night; 

I thank my God for my humility. Shakefp. Richard III. 
What the height of a king tempteth to revenge, the humi¬ 
lity of a Chriftian teacheth to forgive. King Charles. 

The humility of the ftyle gained them many friends. C/aren. 

There are fome that ufe 
Humility to ferve their pride, and feem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
At their wilh’d journey’s end. Denham s Sophy. 

It is an eafy matter, when there is no danger of a trial, to 
extol humility in the midft of honours, or to begin a faft after 
dinner. Squib's Sermons. 

As high turrets, for their airy Keep; 

Require foundations in proportion deep; 

And lofty cedars as far upwards (hoot. 

As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 

So low did her fecure foundation lye. 

She was not humble, but humility. Dryden. 

2. Aft of fubmiflion. 

With thefe humilities they fatisfied the young king, and by 
their bowing and bending avoided the prefent ltorm. Davies. 

Hummer, n.f. [from hum.] An applauder. Ainfworth. 

Hu’moral. adj. [from humour . ] Proceeding from the hu¬ 
mours. 

This fort of fever is comprehended under continua) humoral 
fevers. Harvey on Confumptions . 

Hu'morist. n.f. [humotiflo, Italian ; humorifle , French.] 

1. One who condufts himfelf by his own fancy ; one who gra¬ 
tifies his own humour. 

The wit finks imperceptibly into an bumortft. Spectator. 
The notion of a humorifl is one that is greatly pleafed, or 
greatly difpleafed, with little things; his aftions feldom directed 
by the reafon and nature of things. IVatts’s Logick. 

This humo ift keeps to himfelf much more than he wants 
and gives a vaft refufe of his fuperfluities to purchafe heaven. * 

Addifon’s Spectator. 

2 . One who has violent and peculiar paflions. 

By a wife and timous inquifition the peccant humours and 
hum-rifts muft be difeovered and purged, or cut off: mercy 
in fuch a cafe, in a king, is true cruelty. Bacon to Vitliers. 

Hu'morous. adj. [from humour .] 

I. Full of grotefque or odd images. 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Mariya was a law¬ 
yer who had loft his caufe; others that this paffage alludes to 
the ftory of the fatire Marfyas, who contended with Apollo 
winch I think is more humorous. Addijon on Italy. 

1 hy humorous vein, thy pleafing folly. 

Lies all neglcfted, all forgot; 

And penfive, wav’ring^ melancholy, 

Thou dread’ft and hop’d thou know’ft not what. Prior 

2 wh?m Cl0USi irregulari without an X ru *e but the prefer 

I am known to be a humorous patrician ; faid to be fome- 
hingunperfea, in favouring the firft complaint; hafty and 
tinder-like, upon too trivia) motion. Shakefp. CorJlanus. 
Thou fortune s champion, thatdo’ft never fight 
But when her humorous ladyfhip is by, b 

T °lS* thee fafct y- • , Mot'fp. king John. 

ties humorous as Winter, and as fudden 7 

As flaws congeal’d in the fpring of day, Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

O, you awake then : come away, 

1 imes be (hort, are made for play; 

, i ne humorous moon too will not /lay: 

What doth make you thus delay ? » «v , r 

Ro. ,S C0Ura B e > boundlefs is his mind, ^ { ' 

gh as a dorm, and humorous as the wind. Dryden , 
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He that would learn to pafs a juft fentence on perfons and 
things, muft take heed of a fanciful temper of mind, and an 
humorous conciuft in his affairs. IVaitss Lognk. 

3. Pleafant; jocular. . Awjworth. 

Hu'morously. adj. [from humorous .] 

1. Merrily; jocofely. , n 

A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls, very humour oufiy, con- 
lijur/i argentum in titulos facie, que mtnutas. Addijon on Medals. 

J We refolve by halves, and unadvifedly; we refolve ralhly, 
fillily, or humoroujly, upon no reafons that will hold. Calamy. 

Jc has been humoroujly faid, that fome have filhed the very 
jakes for papers left there by men of wit. Swift. 

2. With caprice; with whim. 

Hu'morousness. n.f. [from humorous] Ficklenefs; capri¬ 
cious levity. 

Hi/mors me. adj. [from humour .] 

J. Ptevilh; petulant. 

2. Odd; humorous. 

Our fcience cannot be much improved by mafquerades, 
where the wit of both (exes is aito. ether taken up in conti¬ 
nuing fingular and humorfome difguifes. Swift. 

Hu'morsomely. adv. [from humorfome .] Pecvifhly; petu- 
lantly. 

HU MOUR, n.f. [humeur, French; humor, Latin.] 

1. Moifture. 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which is 
very admirable, feeing it hath the perlpicuity and fluidity of 
common water. kay on the Creation. 

2. The different kind of moifture in man’s body, reckoned by 
the ojd phyficians to be phlegm, blood, choler, and melan¬ 
choly, which, as they predominated, were fuppofed to deter¬ 
mine the temper of mind. 

Believe not thefe fuggeftions, w hich proceed 
From anguifh of the mind and humours black. 

That mingle with thy fancy. Ali.ton’s Agonifles. 

3. General turn or temper of mind. 

As thefe is no humour, to which impudent poverty cannot 
make itfelf ferviceable; fo were there enow of thofe of de- 
fperate ambition, who would build their houfes upon others 
ruin. Sidney, b. ii. 

There came with her a young lord, led hither with the 
humour of youth, which ever thinks that good whofe good- 

. riels he fees not. Sidney. 

King James, as he was a prince of great judgment, fo he 
was a prince of a marvellous pleafant humour: as he was go¬ 
ing through Lufen by Greenwich, he afked what town it 
was; they faid Lufen. He afked, a good while after, what 
town is this we arc now in ? They faid (till it was Lufen : faid 
the king, I will be king of Lufen. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Examine how your humour is inclin’d. 

And which the ruling paffion of your mind. Rofcommon. 
They, who were acquainted with him, know his humour to 
be fuch, that he would never conftrain himfelf Dryden . 

In cafes where it is ncceflary to make examples, it is the 
humour of the multitude to forget the crime, and to remember 
the puniftimcnt. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Good humour only teaches charms to lad. 

Still makes new conquefts, and maintains the paft. Pope. 

4. Prefent difpofition. 

It is the curfe of kings to be attended 
By (laves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break into the blood-houfe of life. Shakefp. K. John. 

Another thought her nobler humour fed. Fairfax, b. ii. 

Their humours are not to be won. 

But when they are impos’d upon. Hudibras, p. ift. 

Tempt not his heavy band; 

But one fubmiflive word which you let fall, 

"VV ill make him in good humour with us all. Dryden. 

5. Grotefque imagery ; jocularity ; merriment. 

6. Difeafed or morbid difpofition. 

He was a man frank and generous; when well, denied 
himfelf nothing that he had a mind to cat or drink, which 
gave him a body full of humours, and made his fits of the 
gout frequent and violent. Temple. 

7. Petulance; pecvifhnefs. 

Is my friend all perftftion, all virtue and diferetion ? Has 
he not humours to be endured, as well as kindneffes to be en- 

o ^/ L f ^'i, n- South's Sermons. 

8. A tr:ck; a praftice. 

Hike not the humour of lying: he hath wronged me in 
lome humours: 1 (hou.d have born the humour’d leuer to her. 
r . , , , Shai e/pea re’s Merry Hives fIVindfor'. 

9. Caprice; whim; predominent inclination. 

. P r,vate > men are more bold in their own hurheurs ; and 
in confort, men are more obnoxious to others humours ; there- 
fore it ,s good to take both: Bacoji \ 

To Hu MOUR. V. a. [from the noun ] ^ * 

* * 1 at ‘fy 5 t0 * 00t h bv compliance. 

if Lhh 3 m fuiC t° ma n r ShaIlow ’ 1 wouW humour his men j 
if to bis men I would curry with mafter Shallow, sbakejp. 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Caffius, 

Hejhould not humour me. Shakefp Ju ius Cor far. 

Obedience 
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Obedience and fubjeftion were never enjoined by God to 
humour the paffions, lulls, and vanities of thofe who are com¬ 
manded tb obey our governours. Swift. 

You humour me, when I am fide; 

Why not when I am fplenetick ? Pope. 

Children are fond of fomething which drikes their fancy 
moft, and fullen and regardlefs of every thing elfe, if they 
are not humoured in that fancy. IVatts's Logick. 

2. To fit; to comply with. 

To after age thou Quilt be writ the man. 

That with fmooth air could’ft humour bell our tongue. Milt. 

*Tis my part to invent, and the muficians to humour that 
invention. Dryden’s Preface to Albion. 

Fountainbleau is fituated among rocks and woods, that give 
a fine variety of favage profpecls: the king has humoured the 
genius of the place, and only made ufe of fo much art as is 
neceflary to regulate nature. Addifon's Guardian. 

Hump, n.f [corrupted perhaps from bump. See Bump.] The 
protuberance formed by a crooked back. 

Thefe defedts were mended by fucceeding matches; the 
eyes were opened in the next generation, and the hump fell. 

Tatler, N°. 74. 

Hu'mpback. n.f. [ hump and back. ] Crooked back; high 
Qioulders. 

The chief of the family was born with an humpback and 
very high nofe. Taller. 

Humpba'cked. adj. Having a crooked back. 

To HUNCH, v. a. [hafeh, German.] 

1. To ftrike or punch with the fills. 

Jack’s friends began to hunch and pulh one another: why 
don’t you go and cut the poor fellow down ? Arbuthnot. 

2. [Hacker, a crooked back, German.] To crook the back. 

Thy crooked mind within hunch'd out thy back. 

And wander’d in thy limbs: to thy own kind 

Make love, if thou can’ll find it in the world. Dryden. 

Hunchda'cked. adj. [hunch and back.'] Having a crooked 
back. 

His perfon deformed to the higheft degree, flat-nofed, and 
hunchbacked. L’ EJlrange. 

But I more fear Creon ! 

To take that hunchback’d monller in my arms, 

Th’ excrefcence of a man. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

The fecond daughter was peevilh, haggard, pale, with faucer- 
eyes, a fbarp nofe, and hunchbacked. Arbuthn. Hi//, off - Bull. 

Hu'ndred. adj. [ ))unb, Jjunbpeb, Saxon; benderd, Dutch.] 

The number confiding of ten multiplied by ten. 

A bafe, proud, three fuited, hundred pound, filthy, worded 
docking knave. Shaiefpeare’s King Lear. 

A hundred altars in her temple fmoke, 

A thoufand bleeding hearts her pow’r invoke. Dryd. /En. 

Many thoufands had feen the tranfa&ions of our Saviour, 
and many hundred thoufands received an account of them from 
the mouths of thofe who were eye-witneffes. Addifon. 

Hu'ndred. n.f. 

1. A company or body confiding of an hundred. 

Very few will take this propofition, that God is plcafed 
with the doing of what he himfelf commands, for an innate 
moral principle: whofoever does fo, will have reafon to think 
hundreds of propofitions innate. Locke. 

Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided into centuries 
or hundreds, and didributed amongd the foldiers. Arbuthnot. 

2 . A canton or divifion of a county, perhaps once containing 
an hundred manors. [Hundredum, low Latin; hundreds, old 
French.] 

Impofls upon merchants do feldom good to the king s re¬ 
venue ; for that that he wins in the hundred, he lofeth in the 
{hire. Bacon. 

For judice they had a bench under a tree, where Ket ufual- 
ly fat, and with him two of every hundred whence their com¬ 
panies had been raifed: here complaints were exhibited. Hayw. 

Hundredth, adj. [Jjunbpeonteogopa, Saxon.] The ordinal 
of an hundred; the tenth ten times told. 

We lhall not need to ufe the hundredth part of that time, 
which thcmfelves bedow in making invectives. Hooker. 

If this medium is rarer within the fun’s body than at its fur- 
fice, and rarer there than at the hundredth part of an inch from 
its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, I fee no 
reafon why the increafe of denfity Oiould dop any where. 

Newton's Opt. 

Hung. The preterite and part. pajf. of hang. 

A wife fo hung with virtues, fuch a freight, 

What mortal Qioulders can fupport! Dryden’s Juvenal. 

A room that is richly adorned, and hung round with a great 
variety of pictures, drikes the eye at once. Watts. 

HU'NGER. n.f. [hunjep, Saxon ; hanger, Dutch.] 

1. Dcfire of food; the pain felt from falling. 

An uneafy fenfation at the domach for food. When the 
domach is empty, and the fibres in their natural tenfion, they 
draw up fo dole as to rub againd each other, fo as to make that 
fenfation : but when they are didended with food, it is again 
removed ; unlefs when a perfon falleth fo long as for want of 
fpirits, or nervous fluid, to have thole fibres grow too flaccid 
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to corrugate, and then we fay a perfon has faded away his fto. 
mach; and this is occafioned by the attrition of the coats nf 
the domach againd each other. q • °* 

Thou Quit ferve thine enemies in hunger and in third**^ 

Deutr. xxvijj ag 

The fub-acid part of the animal fpirits, being cad off 
the lower nerves upon the coats of the domach, vellicates th 
fibres, and thereby produces the fenfe we call hunger. Gre w 
Something vifeous, fat and oily, remaining in the domach 
dedroys the fenfation of hunger. Arbuthnot on Aliment1 

2 . Any violent defire. 

The immaterial felicities we exped, do naturally fugged 
the ncccflity of preparing our appetites and hungers for them 
without which heaven can be no heaven to us. Decay of Pi,u 
To Hu'nger. v. n. [from the noun.] * 

x. To feel the pain of hunger. 

Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar. 

As if they hunger’d for the food they bore. Coulee 

2 . To defire with great eagernefs. 

Do’d thou lo hunger for my empty chair. 

That thou wilt needs inved thee with my honours. 

Before thy hour be ripe ? O, foolidi youth. 

Thou feek’d the greatnefs that will overwhelm thee! 

Stay but a little. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. 

My more having, would be as a lauce 
To make me hunger more. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

I content me, 

And from the fling of famine fear no harm, 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me hung’ring more to do my father’s will. Milton’s P. Lof. 
Hu'ngerbit. 1 adj. [ hunger and bit. ] Pained or weak- 
Hu'ngerbitten. J ened with hunger. 

His drength Qiall be hungerbitten, and definition lhall be 
ready at his fide. Job xviii. 12. 

Thyfelf 

Bred up in poverty and ftraits at home; 

Lod in a defert here, and hungerbit. Milton's Parad. Reg. 
Hu'ngerly. adj. [from hunger.] Hungry; in want of nou- 
rifliment. 

His beard 

Grew thin and hungerly, and feem’d to afk 
His fops as he was drinking. Shakef. Taming of the Shrew. 
Hu'ngerly. adv. With keen appetite. 

You have fav’d my longing, and I feed 
Mod hungerly on your fight. Shak. Timet: if Athens. 

They are all but domachs, and we all but food; 

They eat us hungerly, and, when they’re full. 

They belch us. Shakefpeare's Othelh. 

Hu'ngerstarved. adj. [hunger and Jiarved. ] Starved with 
hunger; pinched by want of food. 

All my followers to th’ eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like fliips before the wind. 

Or lambs purfu’d by hungerjlarved wolves. Shakefp. H. VI. 

O’ertake me, if thou can’d; Ifcorn thy drength: 

Go, go, chear up thy hungerjlarved men. Shakefp. H. VI. 

As to fome holy houfe th’ afflicted came, 1 

Th’ hungerj/arv'd, the naked, and the lame, > 

Want and difeafes, fled before her name. Dryden. ) 

Hu'ngred. adj. [from hunger.] Pinched by want of food. 
Odours do in a fmall degree nourifh, and we fee men an 
hungred love to fmell hot bread. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 
Hu'ngrily. adv. [from hungry.] With keen appetite. 

Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe,- 
Who pity’d fuff’ring mortals long ago; 

When on harfli acorns hungrily they fed, f 

And gave’em nicer palates, better bread. Dryden s Juven. 
Hu'ngry. adj. [from hunger.] 

1. Feeling pain from want of food. 

That face of his the hungry cannibals .... . 
Would not have touch’d, would not have dam d with blood. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. f- 1»- 
They that talk thus may fay that a man is always hu»p, 
but that he does not always feel it; whereas hunger conldtsm 
that very fenfation. , . * 

2. Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick; more difpofcd to draw 

from other fubflanccs than to impart to them. . 

Caflius has a lean and hungry look. Shakef Jut. C*J- 
The more fat water will bear foap bed; for the , 
ter doth kill its undtuous nature. Bacon’s Natural tty P 
In rufhy grounds fprings arc found dt the hr A . 

fpit, and fometimes lower in a hungry gravel. . 

To this great day of retribution our Saviour retets , 
reaping the fruits that wc here fow in the 
barren foil. , amuereag ^ 

Hunks, n.f. [hunjkur, fordid, Illandick.] A cove 0 

wretch; a mifer; a curmudgeon. , w boIe 

The old hunks was well ferved, to be tricked out-*** 
bog for the fecuring of his puddings. Brides. 

She has a hufband, a jealous, covetous, old bu >• 

Irus has given all the intimations of being a a? ^ 
worth money. 'I on 

To 
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To HUNT. v. a. [jjunnan, Saxon, from Jjujie, a Jog.] 
t To chafe wild animals. 

The man that once did fell the lion s fkin, 

While the bead liv’d, was kill'd in hunting him. Shak. H. V. 
Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion, or fill the appetite of 
the young lions? 7 * xxxvni 39 * 

We fhould fingle every criminal out of the herd, and bunt 
him down, however formidable and overgrown; and, on the 
contrary, ihelter and defend virtue. Addifon's Spectator. 

o To purfue; to follow clofe. 

Evil Qiall hunt the violent man to overthrow him. Pf cxl. 
The heart drikes five hundred fort of pulfes in an hour, 
and is hunted unto fuch continual palpitations, through anxiety, 
that fain would it break. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

v To fearch for. ,. , . c . c 

Not certainly affirming any thing, but by conferring of 
times and monuments, 1 do hunt out a probability. Speifer. 

AH that is found in books is not rightly deduced from the 
principles it is pretended to be built upon: fuch an examen 
every reader’s mind is not forward to make, efpecially in thofe 
who have given themfelves up to a party, and only hunt for 
what may favour and fupport the tenets of it. Locke. 

4. To diiCfl or manage hounds in the chace. 

He hunts a pack of dogs better than any, and is famous for 
finding hares. Addifon’s SpcilaUr. 

To Hunt. v.n. 

1. To follow the chafe. 

When he returns from bunting, 

I will not fpeak with him. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Efau went to the field to hunt for venifon. Gen. xxvii. 5. 
One followed dudy and knowledge, and another hawking 
and hunting. Locke. 

On the old pagan tombs mafks, hunting matches, and Bac¬ 
chanals are very common. Addifon on Italy. 

2. To purfue or fearch. 

Very much of kin to this is the hunting after arguments to 
make good one fide of a quefiion, and wholly to neglcdt and 
refufe thofe which favour the other fide. Locke. 

Hunt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pack of hounds. 

The common hunt, though from their rage redrain’d 
By fov’reign pow’r, her company difdain’d, 

Grinn’d as they pals’d. Dryden s Hind and Panther. 

2 . A chace. 

The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. Shakefp. 

3. Purfuit. 

I’ve heard myfelf proclaim’d; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree, 

' Efcap’d the hunt. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Hu'nter. n.f. [from hunt.] 

1. One who chafes animals for paflime. 

If thofe Englifli lords had been good hunters, and reduced 
the mountains, boggs, and woods within the limits of forefls, 
chaces and parks, the fored law would have driven them into 
the plains. Davies on Iretand. 

Down from a hill the bead that reigns in woods, 

Fird hunter then, purfu’d a gentle brace, 

Goodlied of all the fored, hart and hind. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Another’s crimes th’ unhappy hunter bore, J " 

Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gore. Dryden’s /En. 
This was the arms or device of our old Roman hun- 
tns^ ; a pafiage of Manilius lets us know the pagan hunt as 
had Meleager for their patron. Addifon on Italy. 

Bold Nimrod fird the favage chace began, 

A mighty hunter , and his game was man. Pope. 

2. A dog that feents game or beads of prey. * 

Of dogs, the valu’d file 
Diflinguilhcs the fwift, the flow, the fubtle. 

The houfekeeper, the hunter. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Hu NTIHGHORN. ».f. [hunting and horn.] A bugle; a horn 
ufed to cheer the hounds. 

Whild a boy. Jack ran from fchool, 

^ Fond of his huntinghorn and pole. Prior 

due* ESS ’ hunter -] A woman that follows the 

And thou thrice crowned queen of night, furvey 
With thy elude eye, from thy pale fphere above, 

1 17 hunt ref’ name, that my full life doth fway. Shakefp 
Shall I call Jr ' 


Antiquity from the old fchools of Greece, 
I o teflify the arms of chadity ? 

rlMnot. L. 1 .1_ 1 . r r\ • « . . . 


TJ . / .. *' : 

Hence had th chuntrefs Dian her dread bow, 
fair filver-fiiafted queen, for ever chaflc. ll/n't™ 

Let old Arcadia boafl her ample plain, 

i" P“" a ,* i,h j er I"™ «t h«i r o5d«; 

• One who delights in the chace. 

ike as a huntfman, after weary chace. 


Seeing the game efcape from him away. 

Sits down fo red him. Spenfir s Sonnets. 

Such game, whild yet the world was hew. 

The mighty Nimrod did purfue: 

What huntfman of our feeble race, 

Or dogs, dare fuch a mondcr chace ? ™ 

2. The fervant whofe office it is to manage the chace. 

Apply this moral rather to the huntfman, that managed the 
chace, than to the mader. L’EJlrange's tables. 

Hun'tsmanship. n.f. [from hunfman.] The qualifications 
of a hunter. 

At court your fellows every day 
Give th’ art of rhiming, buntjmanfhip, or play. Donne. 

Hu'rdi.e. n.f. [ Jjypbel, Saxon.] A texture of dicks woven 
together; a crate. 

Settle your fine joints ’gainfl Thurfday next, 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. • Shakefpeare. 

The blackfmith was hanged, drawn, and quartered at Ty¬ 
burn ; taking pleafure upon the hurdle, to think that he fhould 
be famous in after times. Bacon’s Hemy VII. 

The fled, the tumbril, hurdles and the flail, 

Thefe all mud be prepar’d. Dryden s Ge rg. 

Hurds, n.f. The refufe of hemp or flax. Ainjworth. 

To HURL. v.a. [from huorlt, to throw down, Illandick; or, 
according to Skinner, from whirl.] 

1. To throw with violence; to drive imprtuou.ly. 

If heav’ns have any grievous plagues in flore, 

O, let them keep it ’tiil thy fins be ripe. 

And then hurl down their indignation 

On thee. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

He holds vengeance in his hand. 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. Shak. R. Ill, 

I with my nails digg’d flones out of the ground. 

To hurl at the beholders of my fliame. Shakef. Henry VI. 
If he thrud him of hatred, or hurl at him by laying of 
wait. Num. xxxv. 20 . 

They ufe both the right hand and the left in hurting dones. 

Chron. xii. 2. 

Hurl ink and wit. 

As madmen dories. Ben. Johnyon. 

His darling fons. 

Hurl’d headlong to partske with us, Qiall curfc 

Their frail original and faded blifs. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 

She Qrikes the Jute; but if it found. 

Threatens to hurl it on the ground. Waller. 

Corrupted light of knowledge burl'd 
Sin, death, and ignorance o’er all the world. Denham. 

Young Phaeton, 

From Eafl to North irregularly hurVd, 

Fird let himfelf on fire, and then the world Dryd. Juven. 

Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train. 

And hurl them headlong to their fleet and main. Pope’s Iliad. 

2. To utter with vehemence. [ Hurler, French, to make an 
howling or hideous noife.] 

The glad merchant that does view 
His fhip far come from watry wildernefs. 

Fie hurls out vows. Spenfer. 

Highly they rag’d againd the Highefl, 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heav’n. Milton. 

3. To play at a kind of game. 

Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing of the ball, 
and is of two forts; to goals, and to the country : for hurling 
to goals there are fifteen or thirty players, more or lefs, chofen 
out on each fide, who drip themfelves, and then join hands in 
ranks, one againd an»ther: out ,of thefe ranks they match 
themfelves by pairs, one embracing another, and fo pafs away; 
every of which couple are to watch one another during this 
P a y* Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Hurl, n.f [from the verb.] Tumult; riot; commotion. 

He in the fame hurl murdering fuch as he thought would 
withdand his defire, was chofen king. Knolles 

FIu'rlbat. n.f. [hurl and bat.] Whirlbat. Ainfworth. 

Flu rler. n.f. [from hurl.] One that plays at hurling. 

The barters mud hurl man toman, and not two fet upon 
one man at once. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Hurlwind. n.f. [hurl and wind.] A whirlwind; a violent 
gud. A word not in ufe. 

Like fcatter’d down by howling Eurus blown. 

By rapid hurlwinds from his manfion thrown. * Sandvs 

Hu rly. 1 n.f. [I have been told that this word owes its 

/ ori 3 JP aI tw o neighbouring families named 
Hurly smd burly, or Hw leigh and Burleigh, which filled their 
part of the kingdom with contefls and violence If this ac¬ 
count be rejected, the word mud be derived from hurl, burly, 
and burly, a ludicrous reduplication. Hurlade, French ; hur- 
mconfiderately.] Tumult; commotion; buflle. 

U mds take the ruffian billows by the top. 

That with the hurley death itfelf awakes. Shakefp. H. IV. 
,, r . . P°°r difeontents. 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Uf hurlyburly innovation. Shakef. Henry IV. p. i. 
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Klethinks, I fee this burly all on foot. Shakefp. K. John. 
All places were filled with tumult and hurlyburly, every man 
tneafured the danger by his own fear; and fuch a pitiful cry 
was in every place, as in cities prefently to be befieged. Knolles. 
Hu'rricanf.. 7 n.f [huracan, Spanilh; ouragan, French.] A 
Hu'rricano. J violent ftorm, fuch as is often experienced in 
the eaftern hemifphere. 

Blow winds, and crack your cheeks; 

Your catara&s and hnrricanoes fpout. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

A ftorm or hurricano , though but the force of air, makes a 
ftrange havock where it comes. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

A poet who had a great genius for tragedy, made every 
man and woman too in his plays ftark raging mad: all was 
tempeftuous and bluftering; heaven and earth were coming 
together at every word ; a mere hurricane from the beginning 
to the end. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

The miniftcrs of ftate, who gave us law. 

In corners with felc£ted friends withdraw ; 

There, in deaf murmurs, folemnly are wife, 

Whifp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. Drydcn. 

So, where our wide Numidian waftes extend, 

Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes defcend. 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play. 

Tear up the fands, and fweep whole plains away. Addifon. 
ToHu'rry. v. a. [pepxian, to plunder, Saxon: hurt was hke- 
wife a word ufed by the old Germans in urging their horfes 
to fpeed ; but feems the imperative of the verb.] To haften; 
to put into precipitation orconfulion; to drive confufedly. 

Your nobles will not hear you ; but are gone 
To offer fervice to your enemy ; 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. Shakefpeare. 
For whom all this hafte 

Of midnight march, and hurry d meeting here ? Milton. 
Impetuous luft hurries him on to fatisfy the cravings of it. 

South's Sermons. 

That hurry'd o’er 

Such fwarms of Englifn to the neighb’ring fhore. Drydcn. 
A man has not time to fubdue his paffions, eftablifh his foul 
in virtue, and come up to the perfe&ion of his nature, before 
he is hurried off the ftage. Addfon's Spectator. 

Stay thefe fudden gufts of paffion, 

That hurry you aw'ay. Rowds Royal C,avert. 

If a council be called, or a battle fought, you are not 
coldly informed, the reader is hurried out of himfelf by the 
poet’s imagination. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

'To Hu'rry. v. n. To move on with precipitation. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

You would not hurry to your journey’s end. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Hu’rry. n.'f. [from the verb.] Tumult; precipitation; com¬ 
motion. 

Among all the horrible hurries in England, Ireland was then 
almoft quiet. Hayward. 

It might have picafed him in the prefent heat and hurry of 
his rage; but muft have difpleafed him infinitely in the fedate 
reflection. South's Sermons. 

After the violence of the hurry and commotion was over, 
the water came to a ftate fomewhat more calm. IVoodw. 

Ambition raifes a tumult in the foul, it inflames the mjnd, 
and puts it into a violent hurry of thought. Addif Spectator. 

A long train of coaches and fix ran through the heart, one 
after another, in a very great hurry. Addifon's Guardian. 

I do not include the life of thofe who are in a perpetual hur¬ 
ry of affairs, but of thofe who are not always engaged. Addif. 
The pavement founds with trampling feet, 

And the mixt hurry barricades the ftrcct. Gay's Trivia. 
Hurst, n. f. [Jjypp:, Sax.] A grove or thicket of trees. Ainf. 
To HURT. v.a. preter. I hurt ; part. paff. I have hurt. [Jjyj'vc, 
wounded, Saxon; heurter, to ftrike, French.] 

1. To mifehief; to harm. 

Virtue may be all'ail’d, but never hurt ; ^ 

Surpriz’d by unjuft force, but not enthrall’d. Milton. 

2 . To wound ; to pain by fome bodily harm. 

My heart is turn’d to ftonc : I ftrike it, and it hurts my 
h anc ]_ Shakefpeare's Othello. 

The Adonis of the fea is fo called, becaufe it is a loving and 
innocent fifh, that hurts nothing that has life. If alton s Angler. 
It breeds contempt 

For herds to liften, or prefumc to pry. 

When the hurt lion groans within his den. Dryd. Don See. 
Hurt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Harm ; mifehief. 

The hurt which cometh thereby is greater than the good. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
I found it ftand there uncorreCled, as If there had been no 
hurt done. Baker on Learning. 

2 . Wound or bruife. 

Where is he wounded ? 

_There will be large cicatrices to fhew the people: he re¬ 
ceived fcven hurts i’ th’ body. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Carter adventured bravely, and received two great hurts in 
hU body. , 


HUS 

The pains of ficknefs and hurts, hunger, thirft and cold, 
all men feel. 

In arms and fcience ’tis the fame, 

Our rival’s hurts create our fame. Prior 

Hu'rter. n.f. [from hurt.'] One that does harm. 

Hu'rtful. adj. [hurt and full.] Mifchievous; pernicious. 
Secret negleft of our duty is but only our own hurt: one 
man’s contempt of the common prayer of the church of Q 0 J 
may be moft hurtful unto many. Hosier, b. v 

The hurtful hazle in thy vineyard Ihun, 

Nor plant it to receive the fetting fun. Pryden's Georg 
Hu'rtfully. adv. [from hurtful.] Mifchicvuully; penT 
cioufly. 

Hu'rtfulness. n.f. [from hurtful.] Mifchlevoufnefs; per- 
nii ioufnefs. 

To Hu'rtle. v. n. [heufter, French ; rntare, Italian.] To 
clafh; to fkirmifh; to run againft any thing; to joftle; to 
meet in (hock and encounter. Hamer. 

The noife of battle hurtled in the air. Shah. Jui. Cajar. 
Kindnefs, nobler ever than revenge. 

And nature ftronger than his juft occafion. 

Made him give battle to the lionefs. 

Who quickly fell before him ; in which hurtling, 

From miferable flumber I awak’d. Shakefp. As you like it. 
To Hu'rtle. v.a. 'Fo move with violence or impetuofity* 
This is probably the original of hurt. 

His harmful club he ’gan to hurtle high. 

And threaten battle to the fairy knight. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Hu'rtle berk y. n.f. [hiort bar, Danifb.] Bilberry. 
Hu'rtless. adj. [from hurt.] 

I. Innocent; harmlefs; innoxious; doing no harm. 

Unto her home he oft would go, 

Where bold and hurtlefs many a play he tries, 

Her parents liking well it fhould be fo; 

For fimple goodnefs fhined in his eyes. Sidney. 

She joy’d to make proof of her cruelty 
On gentle dame, fo hurtlefs and fo true. Fairy Quech. 
Shorter cv’ry gafp he takes, 

And vain efforts and hurtlefs blows he makes. Drydcn's Mn. 
7. Receiving no hurt. 

Hu'rtlessly. adv. [from hurtlefs.] Without harm. 

Your neighbours have found you fo hurtlefly ftrong, that 
they thought it better to reft in your friendfhip than make new 
trial of your enmity. Sidney. 

Hu'rtlessness. n.f. [from hurtlefs.] Freedom from any per¬ 
nicious quality. 

HU'SBAND. n.f. [hofsbatid, matter, Danilh, from btmft and 
bonda, Runick, a mafter.] 

1. The correlative to wife; a man married to a woman. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper. 

Thy head, thy fovercign. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Why, woman, your husband is in his old luncs again: he 
fo takes on yonder with my husband, and fo rails .againft all 
married mankind. Shakefp. Merry Wives of tVtndfvr. 

This careful husband had been long away. 

Whom his chaflew.fc and little children mourn. Drydcn. 
The contract and ceremony of marriage is the occafion at 
the denomination or relation of husband. Lxke. 

2 . The male of animals. 

Ev’n though a fnowy ram thou (halt behold. 

Prefer him not in hafte, for husband to thy fold. 

3. An ceconomift; a man that knows and pradifes the methods 
of frugality and profit. Its fignification is always modified by 
fome epithet implying bad or good. 

Edward I. (hewed himfelf a right good husband ; owner ot 
a lordfhip ill hufbanded. 

I was confidering the(hortnefs of life, and what ill husban 
we are of fo tender a fortune. Collier on time. 

4. A tiller of the ground ; a farmer. 

Husbands work is laborious and hard. Halberds 
I heard a great husband fay, that it was a common error 
think that chalk hclpcth arable grounds. Bacon s A at. tij )• 
Jn thofe fields 

The painful husband plowing up his ground. 

Shall find all fret with ruft, both pikes and (hields. Ha 
If continu’d rain 

The lab’ring hutiand in his houfc reftrain. r V( 
Let him forecaft his work. 0 >J*>' 

To Hu'sband. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupply with an hufband. 

Think you I am no ftronger than mv fex, . 

Being fo father’d and fo husband, d s’ Skai.Juh J 
If you (hall prove 

Tliis ring was ever her’s, you (hall as cafy 

Prove that I husbanded her bed in Morcnce, Sbakefpt^ r, ‘ 

W here yet fhc never was. 

In my right. 

By me invefted, he compeers the beff. , Shakefp' 

—That were the moft, if he fiiould husband you. 

2 . To manage with frugality. 

It will be paftime pafling excellent, c ykefv**' 

If it be husbanded with modefty. *• * 'fh* 
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The French, wifely hmbnnjing the poMon of a viaoty, 
tel themfeltel withiS theit trenches Ba,.n , H'nr, Vll. 

V If thou be mafter-gunner, fpend not all 
That thou can’ll (peak at once; but husband it. 

And give men turns ot fpeech. Herbert. 

„ To t iU . to cultivate the ground with proper management. 

3 * A farmer cannot husband his ground, if he fits at a great 
n Bacon’s EJfays. 

Hu'sbandless. adj. [from husband.] Without an husband. 

A widow, husbandlefs , fubjett to fears; 

A woman, naturally born to fears. Shakefp. King Jolm. 
Hu'jbandly. adj. [(tom husband.] Frugal; thrifty. 

Bare plots full of galls, if yc plow overthwart; 

And compafs it then, is a husbandly part. TuJJ. Husbandry. 
Hu'sbandman. n.f [husband and man.] One who works in 

Ul This Davy ferves you for good ufes; he is your ferving- 
man, and your husbandman Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

The mule being more fwift in his labour than the ox, more 
ground was allowed to the mule by the husbandman. Broome. 
Husbandry, n.f [from husband.] 

j Tillage; manner of cultivating land. 

He began with a wild method to run over all the art of 
husbandry, cfpecially employing his tongue about well dunging 
of a field. . Sidney, b. 11. 

Afkt if in husbandry he ought did know, 

To plough, to plant, to reap, to fow. Hublerds Tale. 

Husbandry fupplieth unto us all things neccflary for food. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Peace hath from France too long been chas’d; 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Her plenteous womb 

Expreffeth its full tilth and husbandry. Shakefpeare. 

The feeds of virtue may, by the husbandry of Chriftian 
counfel, produce better fruit than the ftrength of felf- 
nature. Ralegh's Hijlory of the World. 

Husbandry the Spaniards wanting in the valley of Mexico, 
could not make our wheat bear feed. Raleigh's H. of the World. 

A family governed with order, will fall naturally to the 
feveral trades of husbandry, tillage, and pafturage. Temple. 

Let any one confider the difference between an acre of land 
fown with wheat, and an acre of the fame land lying without 
any husbandry upon it, and he will find that the improvement 
of labour makes the value. Locke. 

2. 'Thrift; frugality; parfimony. 

There’s husbandry in heaven; 

The candles are all out. S/xikefpeare's Macbeth. 

You have already faved feveral millions to the publick, and 
that what we afk is too inconfiderable to break into any rules 
of the ftri&eft good husbandry. Swift. 

3. Care of domeftick affairs. 

Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my houfe. Shakefpeare. 

HUSH, inter j. [Without etymology.] Silence ! be (till! no 
floife! 

The king hath done you wrong; but hujh! ’tisfo. Shak. 
There’s fomething elfe to do; hujh and be mute. 

Or elfe our fpell is marr’d. Shakefpeare's Tempejh 

Hush. adj. [from the interjedion.] Still; filent; quiet. 

As wc often fee, againft fome ftorm, 

A filence in the heav’ns, the rack ftand ftill. 

The bold winds fpeechlefs, and the orb below 
As hujh as death. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

To Hush. v.n. [from the interjedion.] To be ftill; to be 
filent. 

This frown’d, that fawn’d, the third for fhame did blufh; 
Another feemed envious or coy; 

Another in her teeth did gnaw a rufh ; 

But at thefe ftrangers prefence every one did hujh. F. Queen. 
T 0 Hush. v. a. To ftill; to filence ; to quiet; to appeafe. 
Yet can I not of fuch tame patience boaft, 

As to be hujkt, and nought at all to fay. Shakefp. Rich. H. 

It was my breath that blew this tempeft up. 

Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope; 

But fince you are a gentle convertite. 

My tongue fhall hujh again this ftorm of war, 

And make fair weather in your bluft’ring land. Sh. K John 
Speak foftly; ' J 

All’s t hujhi as midnight yet. Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 

My love would fpeak; my duty hujkes me. Shakefpeare. 
When in a bed of draw we fhrink together 
And the bleak winds fhall whittle round our helds, 

Wdt thou then talk thus to me ? Wilt thou then 

Hujh mycarcs thus, and fhelter me with love ? Otway. 

Hujh'd as midnight filence go; 

He will not have your acclamations now. Drydcn 

Her fire at length is kind, ; 

Ualms ev’ry ftorm, and hujhes ev’ry wind ; 

1 repares h, s empire for his daughter’s eafe, 

ind for hls hatching nephews fmooths the feas. Drydcn. 


Upon his rifing the court was hujked, andawlnfperran. 

To Hush up. v.a. To fupprefs in filence; to forbid to be 

mC This matter is hujhed up, and the fervants are forbid to talk 
£* * * ^ £* 
Hu'shmoney. n.f [ hujh and money.] A bribe to hinder infor¬ 
mation ; pay to fecure filence. 

A dext’rous fteward, when his tricks arc found, 

Hujhmoney fends to all the neighbours round; 

His mafter, unfufpicious of his pranks. 

Pays all the coft, and gives the villain thanks. tstvtjt. 

HUSK. n.f. [ huldfch, Dutch, or kuyjcken, from buys.] I he 
outmoft integument of fruits. 

Do but behold yon poor and ftarved band. 

And vour fair fhew fhall fuck away their fouls, 

Leaving them but the fhales and husks of men. Shak. H. \ - 
Moft feeds, in their growing, leave their husk or rindI about 
the root. , Bacon's Naural Hijitry. 

Thy food fhall be 

The frefh brook muflels, withered roots, and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Shakefpeare s sempej.. 

Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or fmooth rind, or bearded husks, or (hell 
She gathers; tribute large! and on the board 
Heaps with unfparing hand. Milton's Paradife Loji, b. V. 

Some fteep their feeds, and fome in cauldrons boil 
O’er gentle fires; the exuberant juice to drain. 

And fwcll the flatt’ring husks with fruitful grain. Drydcn. 

Some when the prefs, by utmoft vigour ferew’d. 

Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their fwine 
With the dry refufe ; thou, more wife, fhalt fteep 
The husks in water, and again employ 
The pond’rous engine. Phillips. 

Barley for ptifaii was firft fteeped in water ’till it fwelled ; 
afterwards dried in the fun, then beat ’till the husk was taken 
off, and ground. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Do not content yourfdves with mere words, left you only 
amafs a heap of unintelligible phrafes, and feed upon husks in- 
ftead of kernels. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Husk. v.a. [from the noun.] To ftrip off the outward 
integument. 

Hu'sked. adj. [from husk.] Bearing an hulk; covered with a 
hufk. 

Hu'sky. adj. [from husk.] Abounding in hulks; confifting of 
hulks. 

Moft have found 

A husky harveft from the grudging ground. Drydcn s Virgil. 
With timely care 

Shave the goat’s fhaggy beard, left thou too late 
In vain fhould ft feek a ftrainer, to difpart 
The liu ky tei+ene dregs from purer muft. Phillips. 

IIu'ssy. n.f. [corrupted from houtewife: taken in an ill fenfe.] 
A forry or bad woman ; a worthless wench. It is often ufed 
ludicroufly in flight difapprobation. 

Get you in, huffy, go: now will I perfonate this hopeful 
young jade. Southern's Innocent Adult>ry. 

Hu'stings. n.f. [J)uprh5, Saxon.] A council; a court held. 
To Hustle, v.a. [perhaps corrupted from hurtle.] To (hake 
together. 

Hu'swife. n.f. [corrupted from hsufewife.] 

1. A bad manager; a forry woman. It is common to ufe houfe- 
wfc in a good, and hujwife or huffy in a bad fenfe. 

Bianca, 

A hujwife, that, by felling her defires, 

Buys herfclf bread and cloth. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

2 . An ceconomift; a thrifty woman. 

Why fhould you want ? 

The bounteous hufwije, nature, on each bufh 
Lays her fulnefs before you. Shakefpeare. 

To Hu'swife. v.a. [from the noun.] To manage with ceco- 
nomy and frugality. 

But hufwtfir.g the little heav’n had lent. 

She duly paid a groat for quarter-rent; 

And pinch’d her belly, with her daughters two, 

To bring the year about with much ado. Drydcn. 

Hu'swifery. n.f. [from huwfe.] 

1. Management good or bad. 

Good hujwifery trieth 
To rife with the cock; 

III hufwifery lycth 

’Till nine of the clock. Tulfer 

2. Management of rural bufihefs committed to women. M 

If cheefes in dairie have Argus his eyes, 

Tell Cifley the fault in her bufwifay lies. Tuff Husbandry. 
Hut. n f. [Jjurte, Saxon ; hute, French.] A poor cottage. 
Our wand ring faints, in woful ftate, 

To a fmall cottage came at laft. 

Where dwelt a good old honeft yeoman, 

W ho kindly did thefe faints invite 

In his poor hut to pafs the night, gw ft 
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Sore pierc’d by wintry wind, 

How many (hrink into the fordid but 
Of chearlefs poverty. Tbe'mfoh. 

Hutch. n.f. [Jjpxcca. Saxon; huche, French.] Acorncheft. 
The beft way to keep them, after they are threfhed, is to 
dry them well, and keep them in hutches, or clofc calks. Mart. 
To Huzz. v. n. [from the found.] To buzz; to murmur. 
Huzza', interj. A fhout; a cry of acclamation. 

The huzzas of the rabble are the fame to a bear that they 
are to a prince. _ L’EJlrange. 

It was an unfair thing in you to keep a parcel of roar¬ 
ing bullies about me day and night, with huzzas and hunting 
horns never let me cool. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of Jchn Bull. 

All fame is foreign, but of true defert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 

One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ftupid flarers and of loud huzzas. Pope’s Effay on Man. 
To Huzza', v.n. [from the interjeftion.] To utter acclama¬ 
tion. 

A caldron of .fat beef, and (loop of ale, 

On the huzzaing mob (hall flill prevail. King’s Cookery. 
To Huzza', v. a. To receive with acclamation. 

He was huzzaed into the court by fcveral thoufands of 
weavers and clothiers. Addifon. 

Hv'acinth. n.f. [J l xxu&(§p; hyacinthc, Fr. by acini bus, Lat.J 

1. A plant. 

It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long and narrow : the 
ftalk is upright and nalced, the flowers growing on the upper 
part in a fpike: the flowers confift each of one leaf, are naked, 
tubulofe, and cut into fix divifiens at the brim, which are re- 
flexed : the ovary becomes a roundilh fruit with three angles, 
which is divided into three cells, which are filled with roundilh 
feeds. Miilcr. 

The filken fleece, impurpl’d for the loom, 

Rivaled the hyacinth in vernal bloom. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. The hyacinth is the fame with the lapis lyncurius of the an¬ 

cients. It is a lefs Ihewy gem than any of the other red ones, 
but not without its beauty, though not gaudy. It is feldom 
fmalier than a feed of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. It is 
found of various degrees of deepnefs and palenefs; but its 
colour i? always a deadilh red, with a confidcrable admixture 
of yellow, which even fometimes feems predominant: but its 
mod ufual is that mixed red and yellow, which we know by 
the name of flame-colour. This gem is found in feveral parts 
of Europe; but the fineft fort comes from the Eaft and Weft 
Indies. Hill on FoJJils. 

IIyaci'nthine. adj. [Jaxu/S-iv©^] Made of hyacinths. 

Hv'ads* A watry conftellation. 

Then failors quarter’d heav’n, and found a name 
For ev’ry fix’d and ev’ry wand’ring ftar; 

The pleiads, hyads. Dryden’s Georgicks, 

Hv'aline. adj. [uoiXni®*.] Glafly ; cryftalline; made glafs j 
refembling glafs. 

From heav’n-gate not far, founded in view 
On the clear hyaline, the glafly fea. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 
IT'bridous. adj. [Z( 2 gi;i hybrida, Latin.J Begotten between 
animals of different Jpecies. 

Why fuch different fpecies Ihould not only mingle together, 
but alfo generate an animal, and yet that that hybridous pro¬ 
duction Ihould not again generate, is to me a myftery. Ray. 
IIyda'tides. n.f. [from u?W£.] Little tranfparent bladders of 
water in any part: moft common in dropfical perfons, from a 
diftention or rupture of the lympheduCts; for they happen 
muftly in parts abounding with thofe veflels. Quincy. 

All the water is contained in little bladders, adhering to the 
liver and peritoneum, known by the name of hydatides. Wifem . 
Hv'dra. n.f. [hydra, Latin.] A monfter with many heads 
(lain by Hercules : whence any multiplicity of evils is termed 
a hydra. 

New rebellions raife 

Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 

Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. Milton. 

More formidable hydra ftands within, 

Whofe jaws with iron-teeth feverely grin. Dryden’s ALn. 

Subdue 

The hydra of the many-headed hiding crew. Dryden. 
Hv'dra cocues. n.f. [uJiuo and ocpu ; hydragogue, Fr.] Such 
medicines as occafion the difeharge of watery humours, which 
is generally the cafe of the ftronger catharticks, becaufe they 
(hake molt forcibly by their vellications the bowels and their 
appendages, fo as to fqueeze out water enough to make the 
(tools feem to be little elfe. Quincy. 

H vdrau'iical. 7 adj. [from hydraulici.] Relating to the con- 
Hvdrau'lick. i vcyance of water through pipes. 

Among the engines in which the air is ufcful, pumps <nay 
be accounted not contemptible ones, and divers other hydrau- 
lical engines. Derham's Phyfico-Thcology. 

We have employed a virtuofo to make an hydraulick engine, 
in which a thymical liquor, refembling blood, is driven 
through elaftick channels. Arbuthn. and Pole's Mart. Scrib/erui. 
HYDRAU'LICKS. n.f. [ Sty, water, and duXoi, a pipe.] 
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The fcience of conveying water through pipes or conduits- 
Hydrocele.*./ [u^ox'riXii; hydrocele, Fr.] A watery ruotunt 
Hydroce phalus. n.f [Sty and xs$ax„\] A dropfy f n £ 

A hydrocephalus , or dropfy of the head, is only incurabl* 
when the ferum is extravafated into the 
brain. 

Hydro'grapher. n.f. [u<L>£ and j'faftpw; 

One who draws maps of the fea. 

It may be drawn from the writings of our hydregra. 
pber. u i 

Hydrography, n.f. ["Ljo and y^xpu ; hydrographic, f r .l 
Defcription of the watery part of the terraqueous o| 0 be. J 
Hy'dRomancy. n.f. [</<Two and ptt.'jli'u ; hjdromantie, Fr.l 
Prediction by water. J 

Divination was invented by the Perfians: there are four 
kinds of divination ; hydromar.cy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and 
geomancy. M’sParergon. 

Hy dromel. n. f. [uJw^ and y.o.t ; hjdrmel,Y r.J Honey and 
water. 

Hydromcl is a drink prepared of honey, being one of the 
moft pleafaut and univerfal drinks the northern part of Europe 
affords, as well as one of the moft ancient. Mot timer's Husb. 

In fevers the aliments preferibed ly Hippocrates were 
ptifans and cream of barley; hy dromel, that is, honey and 
water, when there was no tendency to a delirium. Arluthnot. 
Hydro'meter. n.f [Sfwg and fArgtv ] An inftrument to 
meafure the extent of water. 

HydRO'metry. n.f. [Sty and pArpov.] The aof mea- 
furing the extent of water. 

Hydropho'bia. n.f. [vtytpofiicc ; hydrophobic, Fr.J Dread of 
water. 

Among thofe difmal fymptoms that follow the bite of a mad 
dog, the dread of water is the moft remarkable. Quincy. 
Hydro'pical. }adj. [ uioomixoi ; hydropique, French; from 
Hydro'pick. J hydrops, Latin.] Dropfical; difeafed with ex¬ 
travafated water. 

Cantharides heats the watery parts of the body ; as urine, 
and hydropical water. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The world's whole Tap is funk : y 

The general balm th’ hydrcpick earth hath drunk; l 

Whither, as to the bedsfect, life is (hrunk, ) 

Dead and interr’d. Do/m. 

Some mens hydrcpick infatiablenefs learned to third the 
more, by how much more they drank. King Charles. 

Hydropical fwellings, if they be pure, are pellucid. IVtfdm. 

Every luff: is a kind of hydropick dlftemper, and the more 
we drink the more we (hall thirft. Tillotfons Sermons. 

Plydrcpick wretches by degrees decay. 

Growing the more, the more they watte away; 

By their own ruins they augmented lye. 

With thirft and heat amidft a deluge fry. B/ackmsre. 

One fort of remedy he ufes in dropfies, viz. the water of 
the hydropicks, which is a remedy for the difoafe. Arluthnot. 

' HYDROSTA'TICAL. adj. [Sty and raWl] Relating to 
hydroftaticks ; taught by hydroftaticks. 

A human body forming in fuch a fluid, will never be recon¬ 
cilable to this bydrojtatical law : there will be always iomething 
lighter beneath, ami fomething heavier abbve; bccaufe bom., 
the heavieft in fpecie, will be ever in the midlt. Bentley. 
Hydrosta'tically. adv. [from hydrojlaticul ] According to 
hydroftaticks. 

The weight of all Bodies around the earth is ever propor¬ 
tional to th-quantity of their matter : for inftance, a pound 
weight, examined hydrofaticaily, doth always contain an equal 
quantity of folid mafs. Bentley s Serdions. 

Hy drost a'ticks. n.f. [Siuo and roltaii bydrojlaiique, Fr*] 
The fcience of weighing fluids ; weighing bodies in fluids. 
Hydro'tick. n.f [Sty; ~hydrotique, French ] Purgcr of 
water or phlegm. 

Pie feems to have been the firft who divided purges into 
hydroticis’aiad purgers of bile. At buthnot on Corns. 

Hy'en. 1 n. J. [kyene, French; toy ana, Latin.] An animal like 
Hye'na. ) a wolf, faid fabuloufly to imitate human voices. 

I will weep when you are difpofed to be merry; I Wl 
laugh like a hyen, when you are inclined to deep. Shakejpeare. 

A wonder more amazing would we find; 

The hyena fhews it, of a double kind : 

Varying the fexes in alternate years, t . 

In one begets, and in another bears. Dryden s Fa *. 

The hyena was indeed well joined with the bever, as having 
alfo a bag in thofe parts, if thereby we underftand the hyena 
odorata , or civet cat. Brown’s Vulgar ho urs. 

The keen hyena, feileft of the fell. Thomjo/is ?"'" w ‘ T j 
Hygro'meter. n.f. [tybf and pel Aw ; hygrcmetrcy l*renc .J 
An inftrument to meafure the degrees of moiffurc. 

A fponge, perhaps, might be abetter hygrometer tran in¬ 
earth of the river. / Arbuthn t on '*■ 

Hy'croscope. n.f [Syd& md eno-rrtu •, hyyrofcope, hr j 
inftrument to drew the moifture and drynefs of the air, 
to meafure and eftimate the quantity of cither extreme. 

Moifture in the air is difeovered by hygrofeopes. At ' 

Hyla'rchical. 


ventricles of the 
Arbuthr.ot on Diet, 
hydrographe, Fr. j 
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Hv l a'rch :c al: adj. [Z\v and ty/J.] Prcfiding over matter. 
Hym. n.f A fpecies of dog. 

Avaunt, you curs! 

Maftiff, greyhound, mungril grim. 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym ; 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 

Tom will make him weep and wail. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Hy'men. n.f. [u>r,i/.] 

1. The god of marriage. 

2. The virginal membrane. 

Hymene'al. \ n r [vucvoii@*.] A marriage fong. 

Hymene an. J J L r J ° 6 

And heav’nly choirs the hymencan fung. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring; 

For her white virgins hymcneals fing. Pope. 

Hymene al. \ a j: Pertaining to marriage. 

Hymene'an. S j ° 6 

The fuitors heard, and deem’d the mirthful voice 
A fignal of her hymeneal choice. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Hymn. n.f. [bjmne, Fr. uv&>.] An cncomiaftick fong, or 
fong of adoration to fome fuperiour being. 

As I earft, in praife of mine own dame. 

So now in honour of thy mother dear, 

An honourable hymn I eke (hould frame. 

Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change; 

Our bridal flow’rs ferve for a buried coarfe. 

When fteel grows 
Soft as the parafite’s fllk, let hymns be made 
An overture for the wars. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

There is an hymn fung ; but the fubjeift of it is always the 
praifes of Adam, and Noah and Abraham, concluding ever 
with a thankfgiving for the nativity of our Saviour. Bacon. 
Farewel, you happy lhades, 

Where angels firft Ihould praflife hymns, and ftring 
Their tuneful harps, when they to heav’n would fing. Dryd. 
To Hymn. v.a. [u/*£w.J To praife in fong; to worlhip with 
hymns. 

To Hymn. v. n. To fing fongs of adoration. 

They touch’d their golden harps, and hymning prais’d 
God and his works. Milton. 

He had not left alive this patient faint, 

This anvil of affronts, but fent him hence 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm above. 

And hymn it in the quire. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

Hy'mnick. adj. [y^vo?.] Relating to hymns. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the bymnick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats ; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 

To Hyp. v.a. [barbaroufly contra&ed from hypochondriack. 1 To 
make melancholy ; todifpirit. 

I have been, to the laft degree, hypped fince I faw you. Sped. 
Hy PALJ.AGE. n.f. [J=r«AA«j/Ji.] A figure by which words 
change their cafes with each other. 

Hyper, n.f. [A word barbaroufly curtailed by Prior from 
bypercrttick.] A hypercritick ; one more critical than necef- 
lity requires. Pnor did not know the meaning of the word. 
Gnticks I read on other men. 

And hypers upon them again. p r ;„ r 

*/ foMdf.Fr. JV £f and i 3 a 'AA W .] In geo- 
fca T 0f 3 r e mad , C L> y a P lane ’ the axis of 

Da?^ 1 mChl ?, eS , t0 tHc ° p P° flte lc S of the con ^ which in the 
parabola is parallel to it, and in the ellipfis interfeas it. The 

fide of th 6 hyperb ° ,cal fea j on wiI1 mect alfo with the oppofite 
H co j ,e ’. whe, > produced above the vertex. Harris 
Had the velocities of the fcveral planets been greater or lefs 

u"tit ey of a tt°f > ad thcif d ‘ fta / CCS fr ° m Cor the 
^ Y 0 1 le ^ un s matter, and confequently his attraaive 

velnrV Cen . grcater or lc( ® than they are now, with the fame 
velocities, they would not have revolved in concentrick circles 

cfZfirf,, ,b ‘ aJi 

. Terms unfquar’d, 

Th Taft ?riA fJtc " tcrms “ c " jr “'°' 

Three p.l d hyperboles, fpruce aftea a tion, 

Have biown me fu/l’of magaoTXmiSn Shah ft, 

f ° arin 8 and fo bold, nV ‘ Ste ^ c ' *’ 

AbovTS^- yet b y rules control’d; 


HYP 


Hyperbo'lica t. 7 adj. 

K. $ 


French; from hyper- 


[ hyperbo/ique ; 

LIyperbo'lick. ^ bola. ] 

1. Belonging to the hyperbola; having the nature of an hy¬ 
perbola. 

Cancellated in the middle with fquares, with triangles be¬ 
fore, and behind with bypirbolick lines. Grew’s Mufecum. 

^.The horny or pellucid coat of the eye rifeth up, as a hil¬ 
lock, above the convexity of the white of the eye, and is of 
an hyperbolical or parabolical figure. Ray on the Creation. 

2. [From hyperbole.] Exaggerating or extenuating beyond fa6L 

It is parabolical, and probably hyperbolical, and therefore not 
to be taken in a ftriift fenfe. Boyle. 

Hyperbo'lically. adv. [from hyperbolical.] 

1. In form of an hyperbola. 

2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 

Yet may all be folved, if we take it hyptrbolically. Brown. 

narrow mountain, which thrufts 


Scylla is feated upon a narrow mountain, which thrufts 
into the fea a deep high rock, and hyptrbolically deferibed by 
Homer as inacceffible. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

Hyperbg'liform. adj. [hype/bola and forma.] Having the 
form, or nearly the form of the hyperbola. 

Hyperbg'rean. n.f. [hyperboricti, French; hyperboreus, Lat.] 
Northern. 

Hypercri'tjck. n.f. [hyptrcritique, Fr. Z-nt^ and x^mxsc.] 
A critick exaifl or captious beyond ufc or realbn. 

Thofe hytercriticks in Englilb poetry differ from the opi¬ 
nion of the Greek and Latin judges of antiquity, from the Ita¬ 
lians and French, and from the general tafte of all ages. Dryd. 

Hypercritical, adj. [from hypercritick.] Critical beyond 
necelfity or ufc. 

We are far from impofing thofe nice and hypercritical punc¬ 
tilio’s, which fome aftrologers oblige our gardeners to. Evelyn. 

Such hypercritical readers will confider my bufinefs was to 
make a body of refined fayings, only taking care to produce 
them in the moft natural manner. Swi t. 

Hype'rmeter. n.f. [uV«o and [xit^ov.] Any thing greater 
than the ltandard requires. ^ 

When a man rifes beyond fix foot, he is an hypermeter, and 
may be admitted into the tall club. Addifon's Guardian. 

Hypersarco'sis. n.f: [ vircgtrolf/xua-tc. Scrip and cxoy.of. ] 
The growth of fungous or proud flelh. 

Where the hyperfarcofts was great, I fprinkled it with pre¬ 
cipitate, whereby I more fpeedily freed the ulcer of its putre- 
fo aion - , , , IVifcman’s Surgery. 

Hyphen, n.f. [ufiiv.] A note of conjunction: as, vir-tue, 
ever-living. 

Hypno tick. n.f. [ Survo f . J Any medicine that induces 
deep. 

HYPOCHONDRES. n f. [hypocondre, Fr. vvro^otyiov.] The 
two regions lying on each fide the cartilago enfiformis, and 
thofe of the ribs, and the tip of the bread, which have in one 
the liver, and in the other the fpleen. iWv. 

The blood moving too (lowly through the celiack and me- 
lenterick arteries, produce various complaints in the lower 
bowels and bypochondres ; from whence fuch perfons are called 
hypochondriack. Arbuthn at on Aliments. 

Hypochondri acal, ladj. [ hypocondriaque, French, from 
Hypochondriac k. } bypochondres.] 

1. Melancholy ; difordered in the imagination. 

Socrates laid down his life in atteftation of that moft fun¬ 
damental truth, the belief of one God; and yet he’s not re- 

2 . Prod«dntmda™hLr; % “ Wr ' ,,rf - D “°> */ *«>■ 

i? ld f TV atS are m , a 7 li T es morta, > and always fiifpcflcd ; 
as in great fears, and hypochondriacal paflions, being a relaxa- 

HY'^Ts?1 k V ng r' f ' thefpiri / S ‘ I " bacon’s N^AH^y. 

f 1 f' [“fox*™ i hypocifle, French.] 
derahfvlf / a . n , mr P ,llate . d j u,t ' e large flat mafles, conft- 

fingular, much thicker at the top than towards the bottom 
UrJ^ r beLe 0 n th a e mal 0 Ugl,glUli l 10 ^ ' iqU ° r ’ which are ga- 

mcreci be ore they are ripe ; and the juice is exnrefTed tLn 
evaporated °v cr a gentle fire, formed into cakes,^^ and d/ied 2 

fun. It is art aftringent medicine of confiderable power 

Hypo'crisy. n. f. [hvttrnlfi, Fr * ' Mat. Med. 

with Diffimulition 

r I ft °° d b p? cri fy with holy leer. 

Soft fmdmg and demurely looking down : 
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He heartily prays Come occafion may detain us longer: 1 
dare fwcar lie is no hypocrite , but prays from his heart. Sheik. 

A wife man hateth not the law ; but he that is an hypocrite 
thcrein t is as a (hip in a florin. Kccluf xxxiii. 3* 

Fair hypocrite, you feek to cheat in vain ; 

Your filencc argues, you afk time to reign. Dryden. 

The making religion neccffary to intcreft might increafe 
hypocrify; but if one in twenty fhould be brought to true 
piety, and nineteen be only hypocrites , the advantage would 
- - Swift* 


ftill be great. 

Beware, ye honefl: the third circling glafs 
Suffices virtue : but may hypocrites , 

Who flily fpeak one thing, another think. 

Hateful as hell, ftill pleas’d unwarn’d drink on, 

And through intemp’rance grow a while fincerc. Phillips. 
Hypocritical. ladj. [from hypocrite .] Diffembling; infin- 
HvPOCRi'Ticii. J cere; appearing differently trom the 

reality. . . . 

Now you areconfeffing your enormities; 1 know it by that 
hypocritical , down-caft look. Dryden’s Spanijh Lryar. 

Whatever virtues may appear in him, they will be efteemed 
an hypocritical impofture on the world ; and in his retired plea- 
lures; he will be prefumed a libertine. Roger's Sermons. 

Let others lkrew their bypocritick face. Swift. 

Hypocritically, adv. [from hypocritical.} With dilfimu- 
lation ; without fincerity ; talfely. . ... . 

Simeon and Levi fpake not only falfely, but mfidioufly, nay 
hypocritically, abufing at once their profelytes and their reli- 
inon Government of the Tongue. 

Hypoga'stRICK. adj. [hypogafbique, French ; tzso and 
Seated in the lower part of the belly. 

The fwellins we fuppofed to rife from an effufion of ferum 
through all the hypo:,/h ick arteries. Wifeman s Surgery. 

Hvpoge'um. J. [Jsro and y* j A name which the ancient 
architects gave to all the parts of a building that were under 
ground, as cellars and vaults , hams. 

Hr'l O'SI ASfS. n.f. [hypojtafe, French; iwifracrir J 

1. Diftina fubftance. „ . r , T r , -r • • 

2 Perfenality. A term ufed in the doarine of the Holy Trinity. 
The onenefs of our Lord Jefus Chrift, referring to the 
fcveral byprjlafes in the one eternal, indivifible, divine nature, 
and the eternity of the Son’s generation, and his co-eternity 
and confubftantiality with the Father, are affertions equivalent 
to thole before comprifed in the ancient more Ample article. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Hyposta'tical. adj. [bypoflaique, French, from hypofafs] 

j. Conflitutive; conftituent as diftina ingredients. 

Let our Carneades warn men not to fubfcribe to the grand 
doarine of the chymifls, touching their three bypofiatscal 
principles, ’ti 11 they have a little examined it. Rosie. 

2. Perfonal; diftindtly pcrfonal. 

Hypotenuse, n.f. [hyfotenufe, Fr. vsnlunra.] 1 he line that 
fubtends the right angle of a right-angled triangle ; the fub- 

U The fquare of the hypotenufe in a right-angled triangle, is 
equal to the fquarcs of the two other fidcs. Locke. 


H Y S 

HYPO'THESIS. n.f [ hypothefe, Fr. uv&iriK ] A fuppofi-- 
tion; a fyftcm formed upon lome principle not proved. 

The mind cafts and turns itfelf refllefly from one thing to 
another, ’till at length it brings all the ends of a long and va¬ 
rious hypothefis together; fees how one part coheres with ano¬ 
ther, and fo clears off all the appearing contrarieties that fetmed 
to lie crofs, and make the whole intelligible. South's Scrm. 
With imagin’d fovereignty 
Lord of his new hypothefis he reigns: 

He reigns: how long ? ’till fome ufurper rife; 

And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wife. 

Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. Vsior. 

Hypgth , ical 1 adj. [b pothetique, Fr. from hypothefis.] l n . 
Hypotme'tick j eluding a fuppofition; conditional 

Conditional or hypothetical proportions are thofe whofe parts 
are united by the conditional particle if ; as, if the fun be 
fixed, the earth mud move. Watts's Logic k. 

Hypothf/tic'ally. adv. [from hypothetical] Upon fuppofi- 
tion ; conditionally. 

The only part liable to imputation is calling her a goddefs; 
yet this is propofed with modefty and doubt, and byp theti- 
caliy. Broome’s Act- to 1 >pe\ Qdyjfcy. 

Hyrst, Y 

Hurst, V Arc all from the Saxon pyi yr, a wood >: grove. Gif. 
Herst,J 

Hy'ssoP. n.f. [hyjjcic, Fr. hyffbpus, Lal.J A verticillate plant, 
with long narrow leaves: the creft of the flower is roundifli, 
creiff, and divided into two parts: the beard is divided into three 
parts; the middle part is hollowed like a fpoon, having a 
double point, and is fomewhat winged: the whorles of the 
flowers are fliort, and at the lower part of the (talk are placed 
at a great diflance; but toward the top are clofer joined, fo 
as to form a regular fpike. It hath been a great difpute, 
whether the hyflop commonly known is the fame which is 
mentioned in Scripture. Miller. 

The hyjfop of Solomon cannot be well conceived to he our 
common hyjfop ; for that is not the leaft of vegetables obferved 
to grow upon walls; but rather fome kind of capdl.trics, 
which only grow upon walls and ftony places. Brown. 

Hysterical. l a j: [hyflcrique, French; Jr tpixof.] 

Hyste rick. S - . 

1. Troubled with fits ; difordered in the regions of the womb. 

In hyjlerick women the rarity of fymptoms doth oft Itrilce 
fuch an aftonifhment into fpedlators, that they report them 
poffcffed with the devil. Harvey on Conjumptiem. 

Many hyllerical women are fcnfible of wind paffing from the 
womb. Fioytr on the humours. 

2 . Proceeding from diforders in the womb. 

Parent ef vapours, and of female wit, . , 

Who gave th’ hyjlerick or poetick fit. Popes Ra. of the Lcct. 
This terrible feene made too violent an impreflion upon a 
woman in her condition, and threw her into a flrong Mjenct 

fj t /bln.this and Pope's Mart. Sadi. 

HysteRicks. n.f. [Jr^ixoc ] Fits of women, fuppofed to 
proceed from diforders in the womb. 
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I Is in Englifh confidered both as a vowel and confonant; 
though, fince the vowel and confonant differ in their 
form as well as found, they may be more properly ac- 

_ counted two letters. ,. , . 

9 /vowel has a long found, as fine, thine , which is 
ufually marked by an e final; and a fliort found, 

Prefixed to e it makes a diphthong of the fame found with the 
foft i, or double e, « : thus field, yield, are fpoken as fetid, 
iee td i except friend, which is fpokc n jrend. Subjomed to a 
or e it makes them long, as fail, neigh ; and too makes a 
minded found, which approaches more nearly to the true no- 
tion°of a diphthong, or found compofcd of the founds of two 
vowels, than any other combination of vowels in the Lngliln 
language, as oil, coin. The found of i before another i, and 
at the end of a word, is always expreffed by y. 

J confonant has invariably the fame found with that of g in 
giant-, as jade, jet, jilt, jolt, jufl. . 

I. pronoun perfonal. [/£, Gothick; ic, Saxon j tch 9 Dutcn.J 
/, gen. me -, plural we ; gen. us. 
ic, me, pc, up. 

l. The pronoun of the firft perfon, myfelf 

I do not like thefe feveral councils, I. Shakef. Rich. III. 
There is none greater in this houfe than I. Gen. xxxix. 9. 

Be of good cheer, it is /; be not afraid. Mat. xiv. 27. 

What {hall I do to be for ever known. 

And make the age to come my own ? 

J (hall like beafts or common people dye, 

Unlefs you write my elegy. Cowley. 

Hence, and make room for me. Cowley. 

When chance of bufinefs parts us two. 

What do our fouls, I wonder, do ? Coivley. 

Of that book you have given us a large earned. Cowley. 

Thus, having pals’d the night in fruitlefs pain, 

I to my longing friends return again. Dryden's /En. 

2 . Me is in the following paffage written for /. 

There is but one man whom die can have, and that is 
me. Clarijfa. 

3. I is more than once in Shakefpeare written for ay, or yes. 

Hath Romeo (lain himfelf ? Say thou but /, 

And that bare vowel, I, (hall poifon more 

Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. Shakefpeare. 

Did your letters pierce the queen ? 

— I, fir; (he took ’em and read ’em in my prefence, 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down. Shakefpeare. 
To JA'BBER. v. 11. [gabheren, Dutch.] To talk idly; to prate 
without thinking ; to chatter. 

Wc fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties. Swift. 

Ja'beerkr. n.f [from jabber.'] One who talks inarticulately 
or unintelligibly. 

Out cant the Babylonian labourers 
At all their dial eels of jabberers. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Ja'cent. adj. [jacens, Latin.] Lying at length. 

So laid, they arc more apt in fwagging down to pierce than 
in the jacent pofture. Wctton’s Architect. 

Jaci'nth. n. f. [for hyacinth, as Jerufalem for Hierufalem.] 

1. The fame with hyacinth. 

2. A gem of a deep redilh yellow approaching to a flame colour, 
or the deepeft amber. Woodward's Met. FoJJi 

JACK, n.f [Probably by miftake from Jaques, which in French 
is ‘ James .J 

J- The diminutive of John. Ufed as a general term of con¬ 
tempt for faucy or paltry fellows. 

I am in eftimation: 

You will perceive that a Ja.k gardant cannot 
Office me from my fon Coriolanus. Shakefpeare. 

I have in my mind 

A thoufund raw tricks of thefe bragging Jacks, 

Which 1 will praftife. Shake). Merchant of Venice. 

h-very Jack (lave hath his belly-full of fighting, and I muft 
U P aild down like a cock that nobody can match. Shakefp. 
2 ‘ 1 he ? a ™ e of inftruments which fupplv the place of a bov, 
,ls sui lnlirunicnt to pull off boots. 


Foot-boys, who had frequently the common name Jdck 
given them, were kept to turn the fpit, or to pull off their 
matters boots; but when inttruments were ^vented for boch 
thofe fervices, they were both called jacks. Watts Log 

1. An engine which turns the fpit. . , 

The excellencies of a good jack are, that the jack frame b 
forged and filed fquare; that the wheels be perpendicularly and 
ftrongly fixed on the fquares of the fptndles ; that the teeth be 
evenly cut, and well fmoothed; and that the teeth of t ic 
worm-wheel fall evenly into the groove of the worm. Moxon. 

The ordinary jacks, ufed for roalling of meat, commonly 
confift but of three wheels. Wilkins's Mato. Maguk. 

Clocks and jacks , though the ferews and teeth be never lo 
fmooth, yet, if not oiled, will hardly move. Ray- 

A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon her head, 
was beaten down. Wjemans Surgery. 

Some drain in rhyme; the mufes on their racks 
Scream, like the winding of ten thoufand jacks. Pope. 

4. A young pike. 

No filh will thrive in a pond where roach or gudgeons are, 
except jacks. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

5. [Jacque, French.] A coat of mail. 

The refidue were on foot, well furni(hed with jack and 
(kull, pike, dagger, bucklers made of board, and dicing 
fwords, broad, thin, and of an excellent temper. Hayward. 

6. A cup of waxed leather. 

Dead wine, that (links of the borrachio, fup 
From a foul jack, or greafy mapple cup. Dryden's Perf. 

7. A fmall bowl thrown out for a mark to the bowlers. 

’Tis as if one (hould fay, that a bowl equally poifed, and 
thrown upon a plain bowling-green, will run neceflarily in a 
diredt motion; but if it be made with a byafs, that may de¬ 
cline it a little from a ftraight line, it may acquire a liberty of 
will, and fo run fpontaneoully to the jack. Bentley's Sermons. 

8. A part of the muficat inllrument called a virginal. 

In a virginal, as foon as ever the jack falleth, and toucheth 
the firing, the found ceafcth. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

9. The male of animals. 

A jack afs, for a ftallion, was bought for three thoufand two 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds three (hillings and four 
pence. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

10. A fupport tofaw wood on. Ainfworth. 

11. The colours or enfign of a (hip. Ainfworth. 

12. A cunning fellow who can turn to any thing. 

Jack of all trades, (how and found ; 

An inverfe burfe, an exchange under ground. Cleaveland. 
Jack Boots, n.f. [from jack, a coat af mail.] Boots which 
ferve as armour to the legs. 

A man on horfeback, in his breeches and jack loots , dreffed 
up in a commode and a night-rail. Spedlator. 

Jack by the Hedge, n.f. An herb. 

Jack by the hedge is ail herb that grows wild under hedges, 
is eaten as other fallads are, and much ufed in broth. Afortim. 
Jack Pudding, n.f. [jack and pudding.] A zani; a merry 
Andrew. 

Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpable weakneffes 
which they ought to cover. L’E/lrangc. 

A buffoon is called by every nation by the name of the difh 
they like bed: in French jean pottage, and in Englifh jack 

L . Guardian. 

Jack pudding , in his party-colour’d jacket, 

Tofles the glove, and jokes at ev’ry packet. Gay. 

Jack with a Lantern. An ignisfatuus. 

Jackale'nt. n.f. [ Jack in Lent, a poor ftarven fellow.l A 
limple (hcepifli fellow. 

You little jacka.ent, have you been true to us ? 

-Ay, I’ll be (worn. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Winder. 

Jackal, n. f [«rW, French.] ^1. fmall animal fuppofed to 
Hart prey for the lyon. r 

The Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chafe-guns through our items they fend : 

( lofc by their firefliips, like jackal, appear. 

Who on their lions for the prey attend. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

The 
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The mighty lyon, before whom flood the little jackal, the 
faithful fpy of the king of hearts. Arbuth. and Pete's M. Scrib. 
Ja'ckanapes. n.f. [jack and ape.] 

1. Monkey ; an ape. 

2. A coxcomb; an impertinent. 

Which is he ? 

—That jackanapes with fcarfs. Sbakefp. 

People wondered how fuch a young upftart jackanapes fliould 
grow fo pert and faucy, and take fo much upon him. Arbuth. 
Jackda'w. n.f. [jack and daw.] A cock daw; a bird taught 
to imitate the human voice. 

To impofe on a child to get by heart a long fcroll of 
phrafes, without any ideas, is a practice fitter for a jackdaw 
than for any thing that wears the fhape of man. ' Waits. 
Ja'cket. n.f. [jacquet, French.] 

1. A fhort coat; a clofe waiftcoat. 

In a blue jacket, with a crofsof red. Hubberd's 'Tale. 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by ; 

And here a failor’s jacket hangs to dry. Swift. 

Jack pudding, in his party-colour’d jacket , 

Tofles the glove, and jokes at ev’ry packet. Gay. 

2. To beat one’s Jacket, is to beat the man. 

She fell upon the jacket of the parfon, who flood gaping at 
ber- , , L’Ejlrange. 

J a'cob s Ladder. n.f. The fame with Greek valerian. 
jA'coB’r Staff, n.f. 

1. A pilgrim’s ftaff. 

2. Staff concealing a dagger. 

3. A crofs ftaff; a kind of aftrolabe. 

Ja'cobine. n.f. A pidgeon with a high tuft. Ainfwortb. 
Jactita'tion. n. f. [jaflito, Latin. ] Tolling; motion ; 
reftlefliiefs; heaving. 

If the patient be furprifed with jaftitation , or great oppref- 
flon about the ftomach, exped no relief from cordials. Harv. 
JacuLa'tion. n.f. [jaculatio, jaculor , Latin.] The ad of 
throwing miffive weapons. 

So hills amid’ the air encounter’d hills, 

Hurl’d to and fro with jaculation dire. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
JADE. n. f. [The etymology of this word is doubtful: Skinner 
derives it from gaad, a goad, or fpur.] 

». A horfeof nofpirit; ahiredhorfe; a worthlefs nag. 

Alas, what wights are thefc that load my heart f 
I am as dull as Winter-ftarvcd fheep. 

Tir’d as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 

When they fhould endure the bloody fpur. 

They fall their creft, and, like deceitful jades. 

Sink in the tryal. Sbakefp. Julius Ctsfar. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candlcfticks. 

With torchftaves in their hand ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. Shake/. 
To other regions 

France is a ftable, we that dwell in’t jades ; 

'I’herefore to th’ war. Shakef. All’s well that ends well. 

So have I feen with armed heel 
A wight beftride a commonweal. 

While ftill the more he kick’d and fpurr’d, 

T he lefs the fullen jade has flirr’d. Hudibras, p. i. 

The plain nag came upon the trial to prove thofe to be 
jades that made fport with him. L’EJlrange. 

Falfe fteps but help them to renew their race, 

As, after {tumbling, jades will mend their pace. Pope, 
z. A forry woman. A word of contempt noting fometimes age, 
but generally vice. 

Shall thefe, thefe old jades, part the flower 
Of youth, that you have, pafs you. Chapman’s Iliads. 

But fhe, the cunning’ft jade alive. 

Says, ’tis the ready way to thrive. 

By lharing female bounties. Stepney. 

Get in, huffy : now will I perfoliate this young jade, and 
difeover the intrigue. Soutberne’s Innocent Adultery. 

In di’monds, pearl, and rich brocades. 

She fhines the firft of batter’d jades. 

And flutters in her pride. Swift. 

3. A voung woman : in irony and flight contempt. 

You fee now and then fome handfome young jades among 
them: the fluts have very often white teeth and black eyes. Add. 
Jade. n.f. Afpeciesof ftone. 

The jade is a fpecies of the jafper, and of extreme hard- 
nefs. Its colour is compofed of a pale blueifh grey, or afb- 
colour, and a pale green, not fimple and uniform, but inter¬ 
mixed. It appears dull and coarfe on the furface, but it takes 
a very elegant and high polilh. It is found in the Eaft Indies, 
and is much ufed bv the Turks for handles of fabres. It is fo 
highly efleemed by the Indians as to be called the divine ftone: 
they wear it externally as a remedy for the gravel, and an 
amulet to preferve them from the bite of venomous animals. 

Hill’s Materia Medica. 

To Jade. v. a. [from the noun. 

1. To tire; toharafs; todifpirit; to weary. 

With his banners, and his well-paid ranks. 

The ne’er-yet-beaten horfe of Parthia 
We’ve jaded out o’ th’ field. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
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It is good in difeourfe to vary and intermingle fpeech of a 
present occafion with arguments ; for it is aluuSEjS! 
and jade any thing too far. u„ ..P c 

If fleet dragon’s progeny at laft 5 ^ ayi ' 

Proves jaded, and in frequent matches cart. 

No favour for the ftallion we retain. 

And no refped for the degen’rate ftrain. Dryden’s 7,/? 
The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its power t 
very hardly brought to exert its force again. pj- 

There are feafons when the brain is overtired or jaded with 
Itudy or thinking; or upon fome other accounts animal na 
ture may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to aflift thefpirit in 
meditation. Watts’s Logic* 

2. To overbear; tocrulh; to degrade; to harafs, as a horfe 
that is ridden too hard. 

If we live thus tamely. 

To be thus jaded by a piece of fcarlet, 

Farewcl nobility. Sbakefpcore’s Hear , VIII 

3. To employ in vile offices. 

The honourable blood 

Muft not be fhed by fuch a jaded groom. Shake/. Hen. VI 

4. To ride ; to rule with tyranny. 

I do not now fool rnyfclf, to let imagination jade me; for 
every reafon excites to this. Shakejpl 7 -u fifth Night 

ToJade. v.n. To lofe fpirit; to fink. 

Many offer at the effects of friendfhip, but they do not laft- 
they are promifing in the beginning, but they fail'and jade and 
tire in the profecution. ' SMPiSerum* 

Ja'dish. adj. [from jade. ] 

1. Vitious; bad, as an horfe. 

That hors’d us on their backs, to fliow us 
A jadijb trick at laft, and throw us. Hudibras, p. iii. 

When once the people get the jadijb trick 
Of throwing off their king, no 'ruler’s fafe. Southern. 

2. Unchafte; incontinent. 

’Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman ; for if the hu¬ 
mour takes her to he jadijb, not all tile locks and fpies in na¬ 
ture can keep her honeft. L’Eft range. 

To JAGG. v. a. [ gagaw, flits or holes, Welfh.] To cut into 
indentures ; to cut into teeth like thofe of a faw. 

Some leaves are round, fome long, fome fquare, and many 
jagged on the fides. Bacons Natural Hijhry. 

'The jagging of pinks and gilliflowers is like the inequality 
of oak-leaves; but they never have any fmall plain purls. Bac. 

The banks of that fea muft be jagged and torn by the impe¬ 
tuous affaults, or the ftlcnt underminings of waves; violent 
rains muft wafh down earth from the tops of mountains. Bent!. 

An alder-tree is one among the Itffcr trees, whofe younger 
branches are foft, and whofe leaves are jagged ll atts. 

Jagg. n.f. [from the verb.] A protuberance or denticulation. 

1 he figure of the leaves is divided into lo many jaggs or 
efcallops, and curioufly indented round the edges. Ray. 

l ake off all the flaring ftraws, twigs, and jaggs in the 
hive, and make them as fmooth as poffible. Mart. Husbandry. 
Ja'ggy. adj. [from jagg.] Uneven; denticulated. 

His tow’ring creft was glorious to behold; 

His fhoulders and his fides were feal’d with gold; 

Three tongues he brandilh’d when he charg’d his foes; 

His teeth flood jaggy in three dreadful rows. Addifon. 

Amid’ thofe angles, infinitely ftrain’d. 

They joyful leave their jaggy falls behind. Thom/. Autumn. 
Ja'ggedness. n /. [from jagged.] The ftate of being denti¬ 
culated; unevennefs. 

Firft draw rudely your leaves, making them plain with 
your coal or lead, before you give them their veins or jagged- 
nefs. Peaeham on Drawing. 

JAIL. n.f. [gee/, French.]. A gaol; aprifon; a place where 
criminals are confined. See Gaol. It is written cither way; 
but commonly by latter writers jail. 

Away with the dotard, to the jail with him. Sbakefp. 

A dependant upon him paid fix pound ready money, which, 
poor man, he lived to repent in a jail. Clarendon. 

He figh’d and turn’d his eyes, becaule he knew 
’Twas but a larger jail he had in view. Drydtn. 

One jail did all their criminals reftrain. 

Which now the walls of Rome can fcarcc contain. Drydtn. 
Ja'ilbird. n.f. [jail and bird.] One who has been in a jail. 
Ja'iler. n.f. [from jail.] A gaoler; the keeper of a prifon. 
Seeking many means to fpeak with her, and ever kept from 
it, as well becaufe fhe Ihunned it, feeing and difdaining hi* 
mind, as becaufe of her jealous jailers. Sidney. 

This is as a jailer, to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefactor. Sbaktf. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

His pow’r to hollow caverns is confin’d ; 

There let him reign, the jailer of the wind ; 

With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjeds call, 

And boaft and blufter in his empty hall. Dryden’s A-n. 

Palamon, the prif’ner knight, 

Reftlefs for woe, arofe before the light; 

And with his jailer’s leave, defir’d to breathe 

An air more wholefome than ihc damp beneath. Drydtn. 

Jakes. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English 
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Takes, n.f [Of uncertain etymology.] A houfc of office 
J I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
walls of jakes with him. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Their fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements, and hires the very jakes. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
Some have fiflied the very jakes for papers left there by men 

of wit. . , T • •. 

Ja'lap. n.f [jalap, French ; jalapwm, low Latin.] 

Jalap is a firm and folid root, of a wrinkled furface, and 
generally cut into flices, heavy and hard to break; of a 
faintilh Vmt.il, and of an acrid and naufeous tafte. It was 
not known in Europe ’till after thedifeovery of America, and 
had its name jalapium, or jalapa , from Xalapa, a town in 
New Spain, in the neighbourhood of which it was difeovered ; 
though it is now principally brought from the Madeiras. It 
Is an excellent purgative in all cafes where ferous humours are 
to be evacuated. HUP.s Mat. Med. 

Jam. n.f. [I know not whence derived.] A conferve of fruits 
boiled with fugar and water. 

Jamb. n.f. [jambe, French.] Any fupporter on either fide, 
as the polls of a door. 

No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of the forefide 
of the chimney jambs. Moxon's Mech. Exer . 

Ia'mbick. n.f [ iambiqite , French; icmtbicus, Latin ] Verfcs 
compofed of iambick feet, or a fhort and long fyllable alter¬ 
nately : ufed originaly in fatire, therefore taken for fatire. 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies. 

It does but touch thy Irilh pen, and dies : 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchale fame 
In keen iambieks, but mild anagram. Drxdcn. 

To Ja'ngle. v. n. [jangles*, French. Skinner. ] To altercate; 
to quarrel; to bicker in words. 

Good wits will be jangling ; but, gentiles agree. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his book-men. Shai. Love’s Labour Loft, 
So far am I glad it did fo fort. 

As this their jangling I efteem a fport. Shakefpcare. 

There is no errour which hath not fome appearance of pro¬ 
bability refembling truth, which when men, who ftudy to be 
Angular, find our, /training reafon, they then publilh to the 
world matter of contention and jangling. Raleigh. 

To Ja'ngle. v. a. To make to found untuneable. 

Now fee that noble and that fovereign reafon. 

Like fweet bells jangled out of tune and harfh. Sbak. Haml. 

Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 

And in our verfe ’ere monkifh rhimes 

Had jangl’d their fantaftick chimes. Prior 

nofiy fdiot^ [from d " vtrb ] A wnu, s»«& rfl «"'i”& 
J teTurlift-4? A T ” l “ h WOrd - ] °"‘ °f *<’*'“* <* 

His grand vificr, prefuming to inveft 
The chief imperial city of the Weft, 

With the firft charge compel’d in haftc to rife; 

I he ftandards loft, and janizaries fiain. 

Render the hopes he gave his mafter vain. Waller 

<> obab *y a corruption of bannock.] Oat- 
bread. A northern word. J 

J '^ing. ^ [c ° rrupled from French.] Showy; flut- 

rlolhl 8 n| rt ° f i is *t nty nattern: fre hangs on her 

Ja'nuar / J S / - h f~ e4d ’ ? nd ' ar,es ber pofture. , Spectator. 

J vear fromV f ^T'* Latl "- ] The firft month of the 
Sed 7 ’ C ° m “ WaS amon S th c Romans con- 

'? white > the colour of the earth at this 

,Si?r? «ssas.-“BS: 

»iX h a “ bruST 3 '"*'*'■* of 8™“ 

To Japa'n V. a. [from the noun.] Sw ' fU 

■ jaiw Ss “ res - 
Wor bureau of expence. 

Nor ftandilh well japan’d, avails 
, T ‘ goodfenfe. 0 

2 ’ To black Ihoes. A low phrafe. 

Thegcdof fire 

Among thefe gen’rous prefents joins his part. 

And aids with loot the new japanning arr r . • • 

I n Tn* r j: f from hp° 4 p ay vta - 

i Alh«£j. japiu ’ w “ rk - 

T„ uf'J to their Iho’e, ^ "T'. ,. 

A hollow groan, a murm’ting wind arofci 
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rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 

out a jarring found, Snd harflily rung. Dryden. 

My knees tremble with the jarring blow. Gay. 


The rings 1 
Sent out a 

My i.o.uit . 

2. To ftrike or found untuneably. 

O, you kind gods I 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature: 

Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, wind up. 

Of this child-changed father. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

I perceive you delight not in mufick. 

—Not a whit, when it jars fo. Shakefpcare. 

A firing may jar in the beft mailer’s hand, 

And the moft fkilful archer mifs his aim. Rofcsmmon. 

He keeps his temper’d mind, ferenc and pure. 

And every paflion aptly harmoniz’d 

Amid’ a jarring world. Thomfcn’s Summer. 

3. To clafti; to interfere ; to a£l in oppofition ; to be incon- 
ftflent. 

At laft, though long, our jarring notes agree. Sbakefp. 
For orders and degrees 

Jar not with liberty, but well confift. Mi it. Parad. Loft. 

Vcnalus concluded his report: 

A jarring murmur fill’d the factious court: 

As when a torrent rolls with rapid force, 

The flood, conftrain’d within a fcanty fpacc, 

Roars horrible. Drydtn s AZr.. 

4 - To quarrel; to difpute. 

When thofe renowned noble peers of Greece, 

Through ftubborn pride, among themfelves did jar. 
Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, 

Then Orpheus with his harp their ftrife did bar. Spenfer. 
They muft be fometimes ignorant of the means conducing 
to thofe ends, in which alone they can jar and oppofe each 
other, Drydens Juvenal, Dedication. 

Jar. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A kind of rattling vibration of found. 

In r, the tongue is held ftifly at its whole length, by the 
force of the mufcles; fo as when the impulfe of breath ftrikes 
upon the end of the tongue, where it finds paffage, it fliakes 
and agitates the whole tongue, whereby the found is affecled 
with a trembling Jar. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

2. Clalh ; difeord; debate. 

He maketh war, he maketh peace again. 

And yet his peace is but continual jar : 

O miferable men, that to him fubjea are ! Fairy Dtteet:. 

Nath’lcfs, my brother, fmee we palled arc 
Unto this point, we will appeafe our jar. Huhbcrd’s Tale. 

Force would be right; or rather, right and wrong. 
Between whofe endlefs jar juftice prefides, 

Would lofe their names, and fo would juftice too. Sbakefp. 

3. A ftate in which a door unfaftened may ftrike the poll • half 

opened. r ’ 

, The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about this or 
t other-ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and 
leaving them a jar, by which no more than one can pet in at 

3 time ‘ ^ Swift 

4. [Giarro, Italian.] An earthen vcffcl. 

b CT A „ b fTubtte pp ' rpart ° ! the>r ,hcre api>Ci,ml ‘i°° d 2";; 

He mead for cooling drink prepares, J ‘ * 

Of virgin honey in the jars. ZW OT . 

....... Warriors welter on the ground, 

the dirc dcfe »t refound. Garth 

N [F £ n ? ,J Hard callous tumours ra horfe!; 
a little below the bending of the ham on the outfide. This 

fufaTCr" r‘T- W1 make the horfe ha,t ’ and 2row fo pain- 
1 l i ft 6 ’ im t0 P “ 1e aWay ’ and bccomc light-bellied. 

t0 horres » that have been kept too 

TaTgon ' 7 ■ aUnC p" , Farrier*s Diff. 

let onf wL 1S U C ^ arer O'™ mathe ™^ d cmonftration, yet 
and he’will h 11 • ° SCtber 'S norant in mathematicks, hear it, 
and he will hold ,t to be plain fuftian or jargon. Bramha 1 . 

k rom this laft t-.il again what knowledge flows l 
Jult as much, perhaps, as Ihows 
1 hat all his predeceffor’s rules 

Were empty cant, all jargon of the fchools. P r ; r 

vSSSitZg&Zft M °- 

JaWwI LL ,?V’ ! ' / A T": ° f Which 11 » * fpcciof”^' 
j As hawk. n.f. A young hawk. j-r 

J /S.J ” y: U ** h » ofapro 

i. r' Vhlch 

Ja'sjwin* 
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HtPerJian. n.f. A plant. See Lilac, of which 
it IS a fpecies. 

J A ' SPER 1 ?*/ U a fPf Fr - '“>/[>“■> Lat.j A hard (tone of a bright 
beautiful green colour, fometimes clouded with white, found in 
maflbs of various fixes and Ihapcs. It is capable of a very 
elegant pohfh, and is found in many parts of the Eaft Indies, 
and in Egypt, Africa, Tartary, and China. Hi.fs Mat. Med. 

I he bans of joffer is ufuaily of a greenilh hue, and fpotted 
with red, yellow and white. Howard's Met. Fojf. 

The moft valuable pillars about Rome arc four columns of 
oriental jojfcr in St. Paulina’s chapel, and one of tranfparcnt 
oriental jajper in the Vatican library. Addifon on Italy. 

Utrolh'ptick. adj. [ iatraleftique, Fr. and d\isp u .] 

I hat which cures by anointing. 

1 o Ja vfl, or jable. v. a. To bemire; to foil over with dirt 
•A U .? h unnece . fra 7 traverfing and travelling. This word 
is Kill retained in Scotland and the northern counties. 
Ja'vel. n.f. [perhaps from the verb.] A wandering fellow. 

When as time, flying with wings fwift. 

Expired had the term that thofe two javeL 

Should lender up a reckoning of their travels. J'ubb. de 

Javelin, n.f. [javeline, French.] A fpear or half pike, ..hich 
anciently was ufed either by foot or horfe. It had an iron 
head pointed. 

Others, from the wall, defend 
With dart and jav'tin, ftones and fulph'rous fire; 

On each hand flaughtcr and gigantick deeds. Milt. Pa.Lo/l. 

She fhakes her myrtle jav’tin ; and, behind, 

Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Dryden's Ain. 

Flies the javelin fwifter to its mark, 

tam JteSS? fro ™ the vi S our of a Roman arm ? Addif Cato . 

J A fn n- ‘ yellow,Fr.] Adirtcmperfrom 

obltructions of the glands of the liver, which prevents the gall 
being duly feparated by them from the blood ; and fometimes, 
efpecially in hard drinkers, they are fo indurated as never af- 
ter to be opened, and ftraighten tl e motion of the blood 
fo much through that vifeus as to make it divert with a force 
great enough into the gaftrick arteries, which go off from 
the hepatick, to break through them, and drain into the fto- 
mach ; fo that vomiting of blood, in this diflcmper, is a fatal 
fymptom. Quincy. 

Why fliould a man, whofc blood is warm within. 

Sit like his grandlirc cut in alabaffer ? 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being pcevifh ? Shakefp. Merehant of Venice. 

What grief hath fet the jaundice on your checks! 1 .Shah. 

Thofe were thy thoughts, and thou couldft judge aright, 
’I i!i int’reft made a jaundice in thy fight. Drjden. 

The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow obfcrva- 
tions on everything; and the foul, tindured with any paffion, 
diffufes a falfe colour over the real appearances of things. 

Watts's Improvement of the Aftnd. 

J a'undic f n. adj. [from jaundice] Infe£led with the jaundice. 

All feems infcdled, that th’ infeded fpy, 

As all looks yellow to th e jaundic’d eye. Pope. 

To Jaunt, v. n. [janter , French.] To wander here and 
there; to bufllc about. It is now always ufed in contempt 
or levity. 

I was not made a horfe, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an afs; 

Spur-gall’d and tir’d by jaunting Bolingbroke. Shak. R. II. 

Jaunt, n.f [from the verb.] Ramble; flight; excurfion. 
It is commonly ufed ludicroufly, but folemnly by Milton. 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 

After his airy jaunt , though hurry ”d fore. 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his reft. Milt. Par. Reg. 

He fends me out on many a jaunty 
Old houfes in the night to haunt. h’udibras, p. iii. 

1 hey parted, and away ports die cavalier inquert of his 
newmiftrefs: his hr ft jaunt is to court. L’Ejltange. 

If you are for a merry jaunty I’ll try for once who can foot 
it fartheft. Dryden's Sjanijh Fryar. 

Thus much of die fcheme of my defign in this part have 
I run over, and led my reader a long and tedious jaunty in 
tracing out thefe metallick and mineral bodies. Woodward. 

Ja'untiness. n.f. [from jaunty, or jahty, corrupted from gen- 
til, French. Sec Janty.] Airynefs; flutter; genteelnefs. 

A certain fliffnefs in my limbs entirely deftroyed that jaun- 
tinefs of air I was once mafter of. , Addifon s Speiiator. 

Jaw. n.f. [ joue , a cheek, French ; whence joowbone, or cheek¬ 
bone, then jaw.) 

j. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth are fixed. 

A generation whofc teeth are as fwords, and their jaw teeth 
as knives, to devour the poor. Prov. xxx. 14. 

The Jaw bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are very medi- 
cinablc. Walton's Angler. 

Pifo, who probably fpeaks Ariftotle’s meaning, faith that 
the crocodile doth not only move his upper Jaw, but that his 
nether Jaw is immoveable. Crew’s Mujtium. 

More formidable hydra ftands within, 

Whofc jaws with iron teeth feverdy grin. Dryden’s Ain. 


2. The mouth. 

»“ > i,: o s"'s h ,o thou K = 

My bended hook Ihall pierce their flimy jaws. Shall ' 5 ' 
A fmeaiy tem w„,b o’er my grmdLgyi,,, 

And utmoft angutfh fhakes my lab’ring frame. p 

Jay. n.f. [named from his cry. Skinner.] A bird. *' 

Two fharp winged fheers. 

Deck’d with diverfc plumes, like painted ja:s. 

Were fixed at his back, to cut his airy ways. Fairy 
^\ell ufe this unwholfome humidity, this grofs wat’n- 
pumpion— we 11 teach him to know ru; ties from jays. SbL?f 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 

Lecaufe his feathers are more beautiful ? 

Admires the jay, the infeas gilded wings, ** 

Or hears the hawk, when Philomela lings. p 

Ja'z l. n.f A precious Hone of an azure or blue cl 

ICE. n.f [ip, Saxon; eyfe, Dutch.] 

1. Water or other liquor made folid by cold. 

You are no furcr, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailflone in the fun Skakeffean’s Qriolama. 

T !? ou ait 2 th y kindnefs freezes. Shakefp. R, jjj 
It I fhouIJ afle whether ice and water were two diftincl fn C - 
C1CS of things, I doubt not but I fliould be anfwered in the 
affirmative. , . 

2. Concreted fugar. 

3. To break the Ice. To make the firrt opening to any attempt. 

If you break the ice, and do this (eat, 

Atchicve the elder, fet the younecr free 
For our accefs, whofc hap Ihall be to have her, 

Will not fo gracelefs be to be ingrate. Shakeffeare. 

I iius have I broken the uc to invention, for the lively re- 
prclentation of floods and rivers ncceffary for our painters and 
POCtS, A r ... . . Peacham on Drawing. 

After he d a while look’d wife. 

At Jaft broke filencc and the ice. Hstdibras, p. iii, 

ToIce. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with ice; to turn to ice. 

2. To cover with concreted fugar. 

Icehouse, n.f. [ice and boufe. J A houfe in which ice is re- 
poftted againrt the warm months. 

Ichne'umon. n.f. [ IxytopM. ] A fmall animal that breaks 
the eggs of the crocodile. 

Ichneumonfly'. n.f. A fort of fly. 

The generation of the ichneumonfy is in the bodies of cater¬ 
pillars, and other nymphae of infects. Derham’s Phyfco-Thcol. 

Ichno'graphy. n.J. [ij'u© J and j'fflc'pw.] Thegroundplot. 

It will be more intelligible to have a draught of each front 
in a paper by itfclf, and alfo to have a draught of the ground- 
plot or ichngia'ky of every ftory in a paper by itfclf. Mom. 

ICHOR, n f. [ ip'wj. j A thin watery humour like 
fcrum. painty. 

Milk, drawn from fome animals that feed only upon fltfh, 
will be more apt to turn rancid and putrify, acquiring firrt a 
fclinc tafte, which is a fign of putrefaction, and then it will 
turn into an ichor. Arbuthnot on Ait mints. 

Ichorous, adj. [from ichor.) Sanious; thin; undigeffed. 

The lung-growth is imputed to a fupcrficial famous or 
ichorous exulceration. Harvey on Co'jum; lions. 

The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin and 
ichorous , corrodes the veffels. A' buthnot on Diet. 

Ichthyo'log y. n.f. [iebthy, logic, Fr. ix$\io?,cyix, from iyfus 
and ?d i yu.] The doClrine of the nature of fifh. 

Some there are, as camels and Iheep, which carry no name 
in ichthjology. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Icht hyo’phagy. n.f. [i^-&uf and (poiyw. J Diet of fifh; the 
pra&ice of eating fifh. 

I'cjcle. n f. [from ice .] A fhoot of ice hanging down from 
the upper part. 

If diftilled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into the pow¬ 
der of loadflone, the fubfiding powder, dried, retains fomc 
magnetical virtue; but if the menftruum be evaporated to a 
confidence, and afterwards doth (hoot into icicle , or cryrtals, 
the loadrtone hath no power upon them. Brown s Vulgar Err. 

From locks uncomb’d, and from the frozen beard, 

Long icicles depend, and crackling founds are heard. D')d- 
1 he common dropftone confifts principally of fpar, and is 
frequently found in form of an icicle, hanging down from the 
tops and Tides of grotto’s. Woodward's A at. Hifory. 

Iciness, n.f. [from/j.J Thcflateof generating ice. 

I'con. n.f [iixuv.] A piifture or rcprefcntation. 

Boyfardus, in his trait of divination, hath fct forth t 
icons of thefe ten, yet added two others. Brrwns Vulg. h’ r - 
Some of our own nation, and many Netherlander, whu e 
names and icons are publiffied, have deferved good commen¬ 
dation. Hakcwiil on Pi evident/’ 

Ico’NOCtA sT * 
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Ico'noclast. n.f. [iconoclafle, French; tixovoxAamr.] A 
breaker of images. , v , _ 

Icono'logy. n.f [uonologie, french; uxuu and Acyu.j Inc 
doCfrine of picture or reprefcntation. 

Icte'rica L. n.f [iiicrique, French ; iflerus, Latin.] 
j. AffliCted with the jaundice. 

In the jaundice the cholcr is wanting, and the Clerical have 
a great fournefs, and gripes with windinefs. Floycr. 

2. Good againrt the jaundice. 

I'cy. odj- [from ice J 

1. Full of ice; covered with ice; cold; frofty. 

But my poor heart firrt fct free, 

Bound in thofe icy chains by thee. Shakefp. Meof for Meaf. 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The fcafon’s difference; as, the icy phang. 

And churlilh chiding of the Winter’s wind. Sbakcfpcare. 
He relates the exceffive coldnefs of the water they met 
with in Summer in that icy region, where they were forced to 
winter. Beyle. 

Bear Britain’s thunder, and her crofs difplay 
To the bright regions of the riftng day; 

Tempt icy feas, where fcarce the waters roll. 

Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. Pope. 

2. Cold ; free from paffion. 

Thou woulil’ft have never learn’d 
The icy precepts of refped. Shakefp. -Timon. 

3. Frigid; backward. 

If thou do’ft find him tradable to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling. 

Be thou fo too. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

I’d. Contracted for I would. 

IDEA. n.f. [idee, French; 1 $tx.] Mental imagination. 

Whatfoever the mind perceives in itfclf, or is the imme¬ 
diate objeCl of perception, thought, or underlhindins;, that I 
call idea. Locke 

The form under which thefe things appear to the mind, o'r 
the refult of our apprehenfion, is called an idea. Watts. 
Happy you that may to the Taint, your only idea. 

Although fimply attir’d, your manly affection utter. Sidney 
Our Saviour himfclf, being to fct down the perfcCt idea of 
that which we are to pray and wifli for on earth, did not teach 
to pray or wilh for more than only that here it might be wi h 
us, as with them it is in heaven. Hooker b i 

Her Aveet idea wander’d through his thoughts. Fairfax'. 

I did infer your lineaments, J 

Being the right idea of your father, 

Both in your form and noblcnefs of mind. Shakefp. R Ilf 
How good, how fair, 

Anfwering his great idea! Milton’sParadfe Loll, b. vii. 

If Chaucer by the beft idea wrought, J 

i he fa 1 reft nymph before his eyes he fet. Drvden 

Mewali inKlleau “ , i -s 

rea| rh Xn S rh. t ,r”' f ° ld ,f material things; one 

real, when the thing, and the real impreffion thereof on our 

fenfa ,s perceived; the <*her £h e „ .he imSe oriSe. 

, Uft "' U “ £ 

Sm* “"^nlaTrhyl/Sac !? 

that drank aqua-fortis for ftrong water ? ^ 1 ) e * eeived 
. Certainly thofe adions muft needs C r Errours - 

18 identity between the lule and the f 3r * wherc therc 
ConMering an, thing L exifllnl 'f" n^d W ’ 

anH P lI aCC, Wc ccm Pare it with itfclf’exifti^ detcrmined tlm e 
and thereon form the ideas of ideltL^ ^ at another time, 
lt n cuts off the fcnfc at the Z % " d dlVerfir J'- Locke. 

/ ['dVt, hr. iaus t Lat. j A term ancicntlj ufed anto^’the 
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orners rour an vs. fpevoux. 

A foothfayer bids you beware the ides of March. Shakefp. 
IDIO'CRASY. n.f. [idiocrafe, French3 nbCr 1 and xpa<rif.J 
Peculiarity of conftitution. 

Idiocra'tic al. adj. [from tdiocraf.] Peculiar in conftt- 
tution. 

I'diocy. n.f [Ifidix.] Want of underftanding. 

I ftand not upon their idiocy in thinking that horfes did eat 
their bits. Bacon’s Floy iVar. 

IDIOM. » f [idiom, French; ISiuftoc.] A mode of fpeaking 
peculiar to a language or dialcCt; the particular cafl: of a 
tongue; aphrafc; phrafcology. 

He did romanize bur tongue, leaving the words tranflated 
as much Latin as he found them ; wherein he followed their 
language, but did r.ot comply with the idiom of ours. Drydcn. 
Some that with care true eloquence fliall teach, 

And to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeech. Prior. 

Idioma'tical. ) adj. [from idiom.] Peculiar to' a tongue; 
Iuioma'tick. J phrafcological. 

Since phrafes ufed in convcrfation contrad meannefs bv 
parting through the mouths of the vulgar, a poet Ihould guard 
himfclf againrt idiomat’tck ways of fpeaking. Spectat r. 

Idio'pathv. n.f. [ idiopathic, Fr. 'Ahfby and "aS©- 1 .] A primary 
difcafc that neither depends on nor proceeds from another, j£»/. 
Idiosyncrasy. n.J. [idiofynacrafe, Fr. trvti, and xjatnf.J 
A peculiar temper or difpofitioti not common to another. S$ui. 

Whether quails, from any idiofyncrafy or peculiarity of con- 
ftitution, do innocuoufly feeil upon hellebore, or rather fome¬ 
times but medicinally ufe the fame. Brown's Vulg Errours. 

I he underftanding alfo hath its idiofyncrnftes , as well as 
- ®^ epfacu,ties - ' Glanv. Scepf. c. r 5. 

IDIOT, n.f. [idiotc, Fr. idiot a, Latin ; I’Jiu'r'xf ] A fool; a 
natural; a changeling; one without the powers of reafon. 

Life is a tale. 

Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, 

Unifying nothing. Shahfpeare’s Macbeth. 

V\ hat elle doth he herein, than by a kind of circumlocu¬ 
tion tell his humble fuppliants that he holds them idiots, or 
bafc wretches, not able to get relief? RA.iA/i E/fws. 

By idle boys and idiots vilify’d. 

Who me and my calamities deride. Sandys 

hear any ldl0ts wil1 beIievc that they fec what thc y on| y 

Idiot ism. n.f [idiotifne, French; Idtuluruif.] 

’' language ^ ^ expre{r,0n; mode of expreffion peculiar to a 

n i v ; 0i - r ° metim « >n common fpeech, or writing, in their 

!h r nn f S T Se ’ g ‘ VC termin3tionS ^ll id Off US fuitable tO 
their native language unto words newly invented. Fla e. 
T/’r»f r y ’ natura l imbecillity of mind. 

IDLE. adj. [ybel, Saxon.] 

1. Lazy; averfc from labour. 

For lhame, fo much to do, and yet idle. 

2. Not bufy ; at leifurc. 7 

nr F - °, ften haVC y° U Writ t0 her 5 and fhe modefiy, 

3. Unaaive; ,ioTemp 0 ,o;el time ’ ^ '"*•*** ^ 

No war or battle’s found 
Was heard the world around, 

The idle fpear and Ihicld were high up hung. Milto> 

nefs in the Xo^ftand^ l' T'u 5 iC nf>t niad - 

-KtJf-Sif ratherchu!c tof - ktb - d » 

4 * Lfelefs; vain; ineffeflual. 

All m ThCy f oni{h ’ d ’ a ’l refiftance loft. 

And ° W v thcir idU Wc ‘P° ns dr «>PP’ d - Milton. 

Held id 1 r f atn ! n =. ™ cc ' plac’d like a painted Jove, 
idle thunder m his lifted hand. J r 

Where was then 

I he power that guards the (acred lives of kintrs ? 

Itwa.n?|w«SrA a JCrartS ’ V4 \ 

, , 7-h< -' murmurin* fur ?e S ^ Mre ' s Othello. 

,V/M " bb ‘ ;s cha ^> 

Shakefp. King l cttr . 

He 






























































































I D O 

He was met even now, 

Crown d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

A „ In . ourfuft r a iningcorn. Shakefp. King Lear. 

b. Infling; of no importance : as, an idle ftory. 

This anfwer is both idle in regard of us, and alfo repugnant 
to themfelves. ffxker. 

I hey are not, in our eftimation, idle reproofs, when the 
authors of necdlefs innovations are oppofed with fuch nega¬ 
tives as that of Leo: how are thefe new devices brought in, 
which our fathers never knew ? Hooker, b. ii. 

His friend fmil’d fcornful, and, with proud contempt, 
Rejeas as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dry den. 

An idle reafon leflens the weight of the good ones vou gave 
bcfore * . Swift. 

How ill he wifhes to recall the precious hours he has fpent 
in trifles, and loitered away in idle unprofitable diverfions. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

l 6 Idle. v. «, [from the adje&ive.] To lofe time in lazinefs 
and ina&ivity. 

Yet free from this poetick madnefs, 

Ne^et page he fays, in fober fadnefs, 

That fhe and all her fellow-gods 

Sit idling in their high abodes. Prior. 

Idlehe'aded. adj. [idle and head.} Foolifh; unreafonablc. 
Thefe idlebeaded feekers reforted thither. Ca>tw. 

Upon this lofs fhe fell idleheaded , and to this very day Hands 

, near the Place Hill. L'Lfrar.ee. 

Idleness. n.f. [from idle.] 

1. Lazinefs; doth; fluggifhnefs ; averfion from labour. 

Nor is cxcefs the only thing by which fin mauls and breaks 
men in their health, and the comfortable enjoyment of them- 
felves thereby; but m::ny are alfo brought to a very ill and 
languifhing habit of body by mere idlcnejs, and idlenefs is both 
itfelf a great fin, and the caufe of many more. South’s Serm. 

2. Abfence of employment. 

All which yet could not make us accufe her, though it made 
us pine away for fpight, to lofe any of our time in fo trouble- 
lome an idlenefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

T o the Englifh court aflemble now, 

From cv’ry region, apes of idienef. Shale/p. Henry IV. 

He fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill, 

In fculpturc exercis’d his happy fkill. Dry den’s Ovid. 

Nature being liberal to all without labour, neceflity im- 
pofing no induftry or travel, idlenefs bringeth forth no other 
fruits than vain thoughts and licentious pleafures. Raleigh. 

3. Omiflion of buftnefs. 

Ten thoufand harms, more than the ills I know. 

My idlenefs doth hatch. Sbakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

4. Unimportance; trivialnefs. 

5. Ineflicacy; ufeleflhcfs. 

6. Barrennefs; worthieflnefs. 

7. Unreafonablenefs; want of judgment; foolifhnefs; madnefs. 

There is no heat of affection but is joined with fnme idle¬ 
nefs of brain. Bacon’s JVar v.ith Spain. 

I'dler. n. f. [from idle .J A lazy perfon ; a fluggard. 

Many of thefe poor fifhermen and idlers , that are common¬ 
ly prefented to his majefly’s fhips, are fo ignorant in fea-fervice 
as that they know not the name of a rope. Raleigh. 

Thou fluggifh idler, dilatory Have. Irene. 

J'dly. adv. [from idle .] 

1. Lazily; without employment. 

I will flay myfelf. 

For living idly here in pomp and cafe. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2. Foolifhly ; in a trifling manner. 

And modern Afgil, whofc capricious thought 
Is yet with ftores of wilder notions fraught, 

'l oo foon convinc’d, fhall yield that fleeting breath. 

Which play’d fo idly with the darts of death. Prior. 

3. Carelefly ; without attention. 

This from rumour’s tongue 

I idly heard; if true or falfe, I know not. Sbakef. K. John. 

But fhall we take the mufc abroad. 

To drop her idly on the road? 

And leave our 1‘ubjeH in the middle. 

As Butler did his bear and fiddle ? Prior. 

4. Ineffectually; vainly. 

Let this and other allegations, fuirable unto it, ceafe to bark 
any longer idly againft the truth, the courfe and paflage where¬ 
of it is not in them to hinder. Hooker. 

J'DOL. n.f [ido/e, French; LJaXoy; idslum , Latin.] 

1. An image worfhipped as God. 

They did facrificc upon the idol altar, which was .upon the 
altar of God. i Mat. i. 59. 

A nation from one faithful man to fpring, 

Him on this fide Euphrates yet refiding. 

Bred up in idol worlhip. *" Milton's Farad. Lof. 

The apoftle is there arguing againft the gnofticks who joined 
in the idol feafts, and whom he therefore accufcs of partici¬ 
pating of the idol god. Atterbury. 

2. A counterfeit. 

Woe to the idol fhepherd thatleaveth the flock. Zech. ii. 17. 
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Dryden. 


Fairy 


3. An image. 

Never did art fo well with nature drive. 

Nor ever idol feem’d fo much alive ; 

So like the man, fo golden to the fight; 

So bafe within, fo counterfeit and fioht. 

4. A reprefentation. 

Men beholding fo great excellence. 

And rare perfection in mortality, 

Do her adore with facred reverence. 

As th’ idol of her maker’s great magnificence. 

5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 

He’s honoured and lov’d by all; 

TnoTiVro'" 3 S ? d r’ • f] d ldaL Denham's Soph , 

IDOLATER, n.f. [idolatrc, french; idololatra, Latin.] One 
who pays divine honours to images; one who worfliins for 
God that which is not God. * 

The ftate of idolaters is ttvo ways miffrable: firft, in that 
which they worfhip they find no fuccour; and fecondly, at 
his hands, whom they ought to ferve, there is no other thin* 
to be looked for but the effects of moft juft difpleafure, the 
withdrawing of grace, dereliflion in this world, and H the 
world to come confufion. hooker 

An aftrologer may be no Chriftian; he may be an idolater 
or a pagan; but I would hardly think aftrology to be com- 
patible with rank atheifm. Bentley’s Sermons. 

To Ido'latrize. v. a. [from idolater.] To worfhip idols. Audi 

IBo'latrous. adj. [from idolater.] Tending to idolatry 
comprifing idolatry, or the worfhip of falfe gods. 7 * 

Neither may the pictures of our Saviour, the apoftles, and 
martyrs of the church, be drawn to an idolatrous ufe, or be 
fet up in churches to be worfhipped. Peaeham on Drawing. 

Ido'latrously. adv. [from idolatrous.] In an idolatrous 
manner. 

Not therefore whatfoever idolaters have cither thought or 
done; but let whatfoever they have either thought or done 
idolatroufly , be fo far forth abhorred. Hooker. 

Ido'l atry. n.f. [idolatrie, Fr. idololatria, Lat.] The worfhip of 
images; the worfhip of any thing as God which is not God. 

Thou fhalt be worfhipp’d, kifs’d, lov’d and ador’d; 

And, were there fenfe in his idolatry, 

My fubftance fhould be Itatued in thy ftead. Shakejpcare. 
Idolatry is not only an accounting or worfhipping that for 
God which is not God, but it is alfo a worfhipping the true 
God in a way wholly unfuitable to his nature; and particu¬ 
larly by the mediation of images and corporeal refemblances. 

South's Sermons. 

The kings were diftinguifhed by judgments or blcffings, 
according as they promoted idolatry, or the worfhip of the 
true God. ' Addijon's Spoliator. 

I'doi.ist. n.f [from idol.] A worfhipper of images. A poeti¬ 
cal word. 

I to God have brought 
Difhonour, obloquy, and op’d the mouths 
Of idolifs and atheifts. Milton's Agonifes. 

ToI'dolize. v. a. [from idol] To love or reverence to ado¬ 
ration: 

Thofe who are generous, humble, juft and wife, 

Who pot their gold, nor themfelves idolize. Denham. 

Parties, with the greateft violation of Chriftian unity, de¬ 
nominate themfelves, not from the grand author and finifher 
of our faith, but from the firft broacher of their idoliooed opi¬ 
nions. Decay of Piety. 

Ido'neous. adj. [ ideneus , Latin.] Fit; proper; convenient; 
adequate. 

You entangle, and fo fix their faline part, by making them 
corrode fome idoneous body. Boyle. 

An ecclefiaftical benefice is fometimes void dc jure Id fafle, 
and then it ought to be conferred on an idoneous perfon. Ayliffe. 

I'dyl. n.f. [fiduAXios; idyllium, Latin.] A fmail fhort poem. 

I. E. for id ef, or that is. 

That which raifes the natural intereft of money, is the fame 
that raifes the rent of land, t. e. its aptnefs to bring in yearly, 
to him that manages it, a greater overplus of income above 
his rent, as a reward to his labour. Locke. 

JE'ALOUS. adj. [jaloux, French.] 

1. Sufpicious in love. 

To both thefe fifters have I fworn my love: 

Each jealous of the other, as the ftung 

Are of the adder. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

Wear your eye thus; not jealous , nor fecure: 

I would not have your free and noble nature. 

Out of felf-bounty, be abus’d : look to’t. Shak.Othello- 
Mtftrcfs Ford, the honeft woman, the modeft wife, the 
virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hulband. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of PPindfor. 


A jealous emprefs lies within your arms. 

Too haughty to endure negleCfed charms. Dryd. Aurengz* 
;. Emulous; full of competition. 

J could not, without extreme relutftance, refign the theme 
of your beauty to another hand : give me leave to acquaint 
the world that I am jealous of this fubjedh Drydert. 


Zealoufly 
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. Zealoufly cautious againft difhonour. 

3 ’ I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hofts. 1 Kings. 


* I am jealous over you with godly jealoufy. 2 Cor. u. 2. 

His anprehenfions, as his jealous nature had much of faga- 
citv in it, or his reftlefs and mutinous humour, tranfported 
him , , 

5. Sufpicioufly careful. 


Clarendon, b. viii. 


Although he were a prince in military virtue approved, and 
jealous of the honour of the Englifh nation ; yet his cruelties 
and parricides weighed down his virtues. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

They jealous of their fecrets, fiercely oppos’d 
My journey ftrange, with clamorou uproar 
Protefiing fate fupreme. Mlton’s Paradife Lof, b. X. 

Mow nicely jeal us is every one of us of his own repute, 
and yet how malicioufly prodigal of other mens. Dec. of Piety. 

6. Sufpicioufly fearful. 

’ 1 is doing wrong creates fuch doubts as thefe; 

Renders us jealous, and deftroys our peace. Waller. 

While the people arc fo jealous of the clergy’s ambition, I 
do not Ice any other method left for them to reform the world, 
than by ufing all honeft arts to make themfelves acceptable 
to the laity. Swift. 

Je'alouly. adv. [from jealous] Sufpicioufly; emuloufly; 
with fulpiciotis fear, vigilance, or caution. 

Je'alousness. n.f. [from jealous.] The ftate of being jealous; 
rivalry; fulpicion; fufpicious vigilance. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidft the unjuft ha¬ 
tred and jealoujntf of too many, which thou haft fuftcred to 
prevail upon me. King Charles. 

Jb'alousy. n.f. [jaloufe, French, from jealous.] 

1. Sufpicion in love. 

But gnawingyWs///j’, out of their fight 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Sjtteen. 

The fweet woman leads an ill life with him; he’s a very 
jealoufy man. Shakefpeare. 

How all the other paflions fleet to air. 

As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d defpair; 

And fhudd ring fear, and green-ey’d jealoufy ! 

O love, be moderate; allay thy extaiy. Shakefpeare. 

Why did y<?u fuffer Jachimo, 

Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his noble heart and brain 

With necdlefs jealoufy? Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Small jealoujtes, ’cis true, inflame defire ; 

T00 great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire. Dryden. 

2. Sufpicious fear. 

The obftinacy in Eflex, in refufing to treat with the king, 
proceeded only from his jealoufy, that when the king had got 
him into his hands, he would taiJee revenge upon him. Clarend. 

3. Sufpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 

To JEER. v.n. [Of uncertain etymology.] To feoff; to 
flout; to make mock. 


The merry world did on a day, 
With his trainbands and mates, agree 


To meet together where I lay. 

And all in fport to jeer at me. ' Herbert. 

Abftain from diffolute laughter, petulant uncomely [efts' 
loud talking, and jeering, which are called indecencies and 
incivilities. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To Jeer. v. a. To treat with feoffs. J 

My children abroad are driven to difavow me, for fear of 
bcmgyW. ^ p Heel’s England’s Tears. 

j1be-”mock[ r0m ^ VCrb *^ Sc ° ff ’ taunt i biting jeft; flout; 

Midas, expos’d to all their jeers. 

Had loft his art, and kept his ears. Swift. 

i hey tipt the forehead in a jeer, J ' 

As Who fhould fay—fhe wants it here; 

She may be handfome, young and rich; 

But none will burn her for a witch. Swift 

Je erer. n.f [from jeer.] A fcoffer; a fcorncr; a mocke/ 

J a .' 1 ™" 1 

f J dc,nandcth > whether the fonorous rays arc re- 

brew language. J Th ® Pr ° PCr n3mC ° f God in thc «e- 
adj. [jejunus, Latin.] 
tenting; empty; vacant. 

tile the °nly [ubftance which hath nothing in it vola- 

Tfcrc arc three ca.fa „f fixation: thc even fpreading both 
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parts, and the jejmenefs or extreme comminution of fpirif«. 

Bacons NaturalHjtory. 

2. Drynefs; want of matter that can engage the attention. 

Je llied, adj. [SeeGELLY.] Glutinous; brought to a ftate 
of vifeofity. 

Thc kifs that ftps 

The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 

Je'lly. n.f [gelatinum, Latin. SeeGELLY, which is the 
proper orthography.] 

1. Any thing brought to a ftate of glutinoufnefs and vifeofity. 

They, diftili’d 

Almoft to jelly with th’ effect of fear. 

Stand dumb, and fpeak not to him. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2 . Sweetmeat made by boiling fugar in the gelly. 

The defert came on, and jelliti brought. King. 

That jelly’s rich, this malmfey healing; 

Pray dip your whifkers. Pope's Sat. of Horace. 

Je'nneting. n.f. [corrupted from Juneting, an apple ripe in 
June.] A fpecies of apple foon ripe, and of a plealant 
tafte. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Je'nnet. n.f. [See Gennet.] A Spanifh horfe. 

The Spanifh king prefents a jer.net. 

To fhew his love. Prior. 

To Je'opard. v. a. [See JEOPARDY.] • To hazard; to put 
in danger. Obfolcte. 

He had been accufed of Judaifm, and did boldl v jeopard his 
body and life for the religion of the Jews. 2 Mac. xiv 38. 

Je'opardous. adj. [from jeopardy.] Hazardous; dangerous. 

JE'OPARDY. n.f. [This word is fuppofed to be derived from 
fai perdu, or jeu perdu. Skinner and Junius. J Hazard ; dan¬ 
ger; peril. A word not now in ufe. 

And would ye not poor fellowfhip expel, 

Myfelf would offer you t’ accompany. 

In this adventure’s chanceful jeopardy. Halberd’s Tale. 

Thy rage fhall burn thee up, and thou fhalt turn 
To afhes ere our blood fhall quench that fire: 

Look to thyfelf, thou art in jeopardy Shakefp. K. John. 
This colour will be reprehended or encountered, by im¬ 
puting to all excellencies in compofitions a kind of poverty, 
or at leaft a cafualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 

To Jerk. v.a. [jer.cccan, Saxon.] To ftrike with a quick 
frnart blow; to lafh. It is fometimes written yerk. 

I lack iniquity 

Sometimes to do me fervice: nine or ten times 
I thought to’ve jerk'd him here under die ribs. Shakef. Othel. 

Baftings heavy, dry, obtufe, 

Only dulnefs can produce; 

While a little gende jerking 

Sets the fpirits all a working. Swift. 

To Jerk. v. n. To ftrike up; to accoft eagerly. This feems 
to be the meaning in this place, but is mere cant. 

Nor blufb, fhould he fome grave acquaintance meet; 

But, proud of being known, will jerk and greet. Dryden. 

Jerk. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fmart quick lafh. 

Contemn the filly taunts of fleering buffoonry; and the 
jerks of that wit, that is but a kind of confident folly Glanv. 

Wit is not thejrr* or fling of an epigram, nor thc feemina 
contradiaion of a poor antithefis; neither is it fo much the 
morality of a grave fcntence, affeaed by Lucan, but more 
fparmgly ufed by Virgil. Dryden. 

2. A fudden fpring ; a quick jolt that {hocks or ftarts. 

Well run Tawney, the abbot’s churl; 

His jade gave him a jerk. 

As he would have his rider burl 
His hood after the kirk. Ben. John fin’s Underwoods. 

Lobftcrs ufe their tails as fins, wherewith they commonly 
fwun backwards by jerks or fprings, reaching ten yards at 

A jacket; a Ihort coat 

A man may wear it on both Tides, like a leather jerkin. Shak 
M.ftrcfs Line, is not this m y jerkin ? Now is the jerkin un¬ 
der the line : now, jerkin , you are like to lofe your hair, and 

Imagine an ambaftador presenting himtlf 
audience Cl ° 3ths ’ Certai,ll y he ”ould ^ve but final! 


S tuff s Sermt 


audience. 

Then ftrip thee of thy carnal jerkin. 

And give thy outward fellow a ferkin U, ru 

*%&&*'**«**• W mCst 
%L l %:?£s! of much » 

^ther tied ii^\ Fr | enCh} ittt0 ' Itali * n l Short ftraps of lea- 
the' £ ab0Ut ^ e S s hawk, with which fhe is held on 

Hanmer. 
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If I prove her haggard. 

Though that my jeffies were her dear heartftrings. 

I’d whiftle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Je'ssamine. n.f. [See Jasmine.] A fragrant flower. 

Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines; 

Her breaft like lillics, ere their leaves be (hed ; 

Her nipples, like young bloflom’d jeffiamines. Spenfer. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. ;/. f. Sunflower, of which they 
are a fpccies. 

Jerufalcm artichokes are increafed by fmall off-fets, and by 
quartering the roots. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To JEST. v. n. [, gejliculor , Latin.] To divert or make merry 
by words or actions. 

Jejl not with a rude man, left thy anceftors be difgraced. 

EccluJ. viii. 4. 

Fear you the boar, and go fo unprovided ? 

—You may jejl on ; but 

I do not like thefe feveral councils. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Jest. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only toraife laughter. 

But is this true, or is it clfe your pleafurc. 

Like pleafant travellers to break a jejl 
Upon the company you overtake r Shakefpeare. 

As for jejl, there be certain things which ought to be pri¬ 
vileged from it; namely, religion, matters of ftatc, and great 
perfons. Bacon's EJfays. 

No man ought to have the lefs reverence for the principles 
of religion, or for the holy Scriptures, bccaufe idle and pro¬ 
fane wits can break jcjls upon them. Tillotfoils Sermons. 

He had turn’d all tragedy to jejl. Prior. 

2. The objeft of jefts; laughing-ftock. 

If I fufpedl without caufe, why then make fport at me; 
then let me be your jejl, I deferve it. Shah. Mcr. IP', of IVindf. 

3. Manner of doing or fpeaking feigned, not real} ludicrous, 
not ferious; game, not earneft. 

That high All-feer, which I dallied with. 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head. 

And giv’n in earneft what I begg’d in jejl. Shakefp. R. III. 
When his play-fellows chofe him their king, he fpoke and 
did thofc things in jejl , which would have become a king 
in earneft. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Je'ster. n.f. [from jejl.] 

1. One given to merriment and pranks: 

The (kipping king, he rambled up and down 
With (hallow jejltrs , and rafli bavin wits; 

Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shakefp. H<nry IV. 

2. One given to farcafm. 

Now, as a jejler, I accoft you. 

Which never yet one friend has loft you. Swift. 

3. Buffoon; jackpudding. 

Another fort of like loofe fellows do pafs up and down, 
amongft gentlemen, by the name of jtjlers ; but arc, indeed, 
notable rogues, and partakers not only of many ftealths, but 
alfo privy to many traitorous practices. Spenfer on Ireland. 
JET. n.f. [jajat, Saxon; get , Dutch; gagates, Latin.] 
j. Jet is a very beautiful fold, of a firm and very even ftruc- 
ture, and of a fmooth furface; found in rrrafles, feldom of a 
great fize, lodged in clay. It is of a fine deep black colour, 
having a grain refembling that of wood. The ancients re¬ 
commend jet in medicine; but it is now ufed only in toys. It is 
confounded with cannal-coal, which has no grain, and is ex¬ 
tremely hard ; and the jet is but moderately fo. Hill. 

Black, forfooth; coal-black, as jet. Shakefp. Henry V 1 . 
There is more difference between thy flefh and hers, than 
between jet and ivory. Shakefp. Merchant of Vmice. 

The bottqm clear. 

Now laid with many a fet 

Of feed-pearl, ere (he bath’d her there, 

Was known as black as jet. Drayton. 

One of us in glafs is fet. 

One of us you’ll find in jet. Swift. 

Under flowing jet. 

Of funny ringlets, or of circling brown. 

The neck flight (haded. Thomfns Summer. 

2. [Jet, French.] A fpout or (hoot of water. 

Prodigious ’tis, that one attra&ive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an adverfe way! 

For (hould th’ unfecn magnetick jets defeend 
All the fame way, they could not gain their end. 

B/acimore’s Creation. 

Thus the fmall jet, which hafty hands unlock, 

Spurts in the gard’ncr’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

3. A yard. Obfoletc. 

What orchard unrobbod efcapcs ? 

Or pullet dare walk in their jet. Tuffier’s Husbandry. 

To Jet. v. n. [jetter, French.] 

1. To (hoot forward; to (hoot out; to intrude; to jut out. 
Think you npt how dangerous 
It is to jet upoa a prince Vright ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 


2. To ftrut; to agitate the body by a proud gait. 

Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him: how he 
jets under his advanced plumes. Shakefp. Twelfth Night 

3. To jolt; to be (haken. [Jetter, French.] 

Upon the jetting of a hackncy-coach (he was thrown out 
of the hinder feat againft a bar of iron in the forepart. tVif em 

Je'tsam. 7 n.f. [jetter, French.] Goods or other things 

Je'tson. J which, having been caft over board in a ftorm, or 
after (hipwreck, are thrown upon the (hore, and belong to the 
lord admiral. Satin, 

Je'tty. adj. [from jet.] 

1. Made of jet. 

2. Black as jet. 

The people about Capo Negro', Cefala, and Mada»afcar 
are of a jetty black. Browns Vulgar Erreurs. 

Her hair 

Adown her (houldcrs loofely lay difplay’d, 

And in her jetty curls ten thoufand Cupids play’d. Prior. 

Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 

Vied for his love in jetty how’rs below. Pope’s Dunciad. 

JE'WEL. n.f. [joyaux, French ; jeweelcn, Dutch.] 

1. Any ornament of great value, ufed commonly of fuch as are 
adorned with precious ftones. 

Here, wear this jewel for me; ’tis my piflure. Shake/. 

They found him dead, and caft ihto die ltrects, 

An empty cafket, where the jewel, life. 

By fomc damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en away. Shake/. 
The pleafurc of the religious man is an cafy and a portable 
pleafurc, fuch an one as he carries about in his bofom, without 
alarming cither the eye or envy of the world : a man putting 
all his plcafures into this one, is like a traveller’s putting all 
his goods into one jewel. Ssutb. 

2. A precious (lone; a gem. 

Jewels too, ftones, rich and precious ftones, 

Stol’n by my daughter! Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Proud fame’s imperial feat 

With jewels blaz’d, magnificently great. Pope. 

3. A name of fondnefs; an appellation of tender regard. 

Bid farcwel to your fillers. 

—Y c jewels of our father, with wafh’d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Jewel-house, or Office, n.f. The place where the regal or¬ 
naments are repofited. 

The king has made him 

Mafter of the jewel-houft. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Je'w eller. n.f. [from jewel.] One who tracks in pre¬ 
cious ftones. 

Thefe grains were as like little dice as if they had been 
made by a jeweller. . Boyle. 

The price of the market to a jeweller in his trade is one 
thing; but the intrinfick worth of a thing to a man of fenfe is 
another. L’Efrange. 

1 will turn jeweller: I (hall then deal in diamonds, and all 
forts of rich ftones. Addifon. 

Jews-ears. n.f. [from its refcmblance of the human car. 
Skinner.] A fungus, tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat and varioufly hol¬ 
lowed cup; from an inch to two inches in length, and about 
two thirds of its length in breadth. Its fides are undulated, 
and in many places run into the hollow, fo as to reprefent in 
it ridges like thofe of the human ear. Its fubftance is tough 
like leather, and its colour very dark. It is light when dry, of 
a di (agreeable fmell and naufeous tafte. It generally grows on 
the lower parts of the trunks of elder-trees, efpecially where 
they are decaying. It is not much ufed by phyficians; but 
the common people cure themfclves of fore throats with a de- 
co£Iion of it in milk. Hill’s Mat. Me ■ 

An herb called jews-ear groweth upon the lower parts or 
elder, and fometimes aftics: in warm water it fwelleth, an 
openeth extremely. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Jews-mallow, n.f. [corchorus, Latin.] 

The leaves are produced alternately at the joints or 
dalles : the flower has five leaves, which expand in form 0 a 
rofe: the pointal of the flower becomes a cylindrical trui, 
divided into five cells, filled with angular feeds. 
fays it is fown in great plenty about Aleppo as a pot-herb, 
Jews boiling the leaves of this plant to cat it with 1 
mefit. Miller. . . 

Jews-stone. n.f. An extraneous foflil, being the 
vated fpine of a very large cgg-lhapcd fea-urchin, f* 
fied by long lying in the earth. It is of a regular gu > 
oblong and rounded, fwclling in the middle, and gra u ) 
tapering to each end; generally about three quarters 0 
inch in length, and half an inch in diameter. It is ri S c 
furrowed alternately, in a longitudinal dircclion; an ’ <■ 

lour is a pale du(ky grey, with a faint caft of dufky re i 
It is found in Syria, lodged in a loofe fandy flonr, or a ma y 
very hard earth. It is diurctick; but has been falfcly ' cc< f. 
mended as a lithontriptidc. IM s Mat■.&* 

Jews-harp. n.f A kind of mufical mftrument held be 

J the teeth, which gives a found by the motion of a 
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fpring of iron, which, being ftruck by the hand, plays againft 
the breath. 

If. conjunction. [3ffi> Saxon.] . . . . 

1 Suppofe that; allowing that. A hypothetical particle. 

Abfolute approbation, without any cautions, qualifications, 
ifs orands. Hooker, Preface. 

If that rebellion 

Came like itfclf, in bafe and abjoft routs; 

I fay, if damn’d commotion fo appear’d, 

In his true, native, and moft proper (hape. 

You, reverend father, and thefe noble lords. 

Had not been here. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

If they have done this deed, my noble lord. 

_ If! talk’d thou to me of ifs ? Thou art a traitor. Shah. 

This feeing of all things, bccaufe vve can defirc to Ice all 
thincs, he makes a proof that they are prefent to our minds ; 
and if they be prefent, they can no ways he prefent but by 
the prcfencc of God, who contains them all. Locke. 

This is only an infallibility upon fuppofition, which amounts 
to this, that if a thing be true, it is imgofiible to be falfe. 

TilktJim’s Sermons, Preface. 
All of them fuppofe the apoftle to have allowed the Epicu¬ 
rean maxim to be good; if fo be there were no refurrec- 
tion. Atterbury’s Sermons, Preface. 

Tifiphone, that oft haft heard my pray’r, 

Aflift, //Oedipus deferve thy care. Pope’s Statius. 

2. Whether or no. 

Uncertain / by augury, or chance; 

But by this eafy rife they all advance. Dryden. 

She doubts if two and two make four: 

It can’t—it may be—and it muft 9 
To which of thefe muft Alma truft ? 

Nay, further yet they make her go. 

In doubting if (he doubts or no. Prior. 

3. Though I doubt whether ;• fuppofe it be granted that. 

Such mechanical circumftances, if I may fo call them, were 
not neceffary to the experiments. Beyle. 

I'gneous. adj. [igneus, Latin.] Flry; containing fire; emit¬ 
ting fire; having the nature of fire. 

That the fire bums by heat, leaves dill ignorant of the 

immediate way of igneous folutions. Glanv. Scepf. c. 2 c. 

Igni'potent. adj. [ ignis and paten:, Latin.] Prefiding over 
^• rC- Pope’s Homer. 

IGNIS FA'TUUS. n.f. [Latin.] Will with the wifp; Jack 
with the lanthorn. 

Vapours arifing from putrified waters are ufually called 
ignesfatui. Newton’s Opt. 

■ To I GNITE, v. a. [from tgnts, fire, Latin.] To kindle; to 
fet on fire. 

1 ake good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then 
powder it. Crew’s Mufaum. 

Ignition. n.J. [ignition, French, from ignite.] The adt of 
kindling, or of fetting on fire. 

T he laborant ftirred the kindled nitre, that the ignition 
might be prefently communicated. Boyle 

Thofe black circular lines we fee on diffics, and other turned 
vcffels of wood, arc the cffcdls of ignition, by the preffure of 
an edged (tick upon the veflel turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 
fetonfie f from k nit e.] Inflammable; capable of being 

Such bodies only ftrike fire which have fulphur or ignitihle 
parts. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours 

Igni VOMOUS. adj. [igmvomus, Latin.] Vomiting fire. 

VuJcanos and igmvomous mountains are fome of the moft 

IGNOTOp 'J r'‘ ?“ b '- P‘ rh ‘’"'‘PV'“-n..U t y. 

IGNOBLE, adj. [ignoble, tgnobihs, Latin.] ^ 

1. Mean of birth; not noble; not of illuftrious race. 

As when in tumults rife th’ ignoble crowd, 

. tv l, ar r e thc,r n ?°,. tions > “d their tongues arc loud. Dryden. 

2. Worthier ; notdeferving honour. Ufed of things or perfons. 

1 lie noble ifle doth want her proper limbs ; 

Her royal (lock graft with ignoble plants. Shak. Rich III 

1 teno L \i V ‘ Ignominioufly; mcanlv; dif- 

honoui ably; reproachfully; difgracefully. - 

1 o thefe, that fober race of men, whofc lives 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly ! Milton’s Paradife Loft , l. xi. 

Here, over-match d in fight, in heaps they lie; 
r Th , crc fcatter ’ d °’ cr fields ignobly fly. Dryden’s Tn 

eZ ° VS - French 7 ; ignomiS ft 

from Mean ; (hameful; reproachful; d/lhonour- 

ablc. Ufed both of perfons and things. 

They with pale fear furpriz’d, 

I*led ignominious. .... 

Cethcgus, though a traitor to the ftatc, 

Vr Ur d ’ ’ fca P’d this ignominious fate. Dryden’s Tween 
hey gave, and (he transferr’d the curs’d advice * 

That monarchs (hould their inward foul diGuife - * 

% ignominious arts, for fervile ends, ° ’ 

should compliment their foes, and (hun their friend* P,i - 
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Nor has this kingdom deferved to be facrificed to oncfingie, 
rapacious, obfeure, ignominious projector. Swij . 

Icnomi'niously. adv. [from ignominious.] Meanly; lcan- 
daloufly; difgracefully; (hamefully; reproachfully. 

It is fome allay to the infamy of him who died ignmtntoijly 
to be buried privately. . . ^tethj Sermons 

IGNOMINY, n.f [ignominie, Fr. ignomrma, Latin J LU- 
grace; reproach; fliame; infamy; meannefs ; difhonour. 
Adieu, and take thy praife with thee to heav’n ; 

Thy ignominy deep with thee in the grave. Shakefp. II. 1 V - 
Strength from truth divided, and from juft, 

Illaudable, nought merits but difpraife 
And ignominy ; yet to glory afpires, 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy fecks fame. Milton. 
Their generals have been received with honour after their 
defeat, yoiirs with ignominy after conqueft. Addijon. 

IGNORAMUS, n.f [Latin.] 

1. Ignoramus is a word properly ufed by the grand inqueft im- 

pannellcd in the inquifition of caufes criminal and publick; 
and written upon the bill, whereby any crime is oHercd to 
their confideration, when they miflike their evidence as dc- 
fedlive, or too weak to make good the preferment: the 
effect of which word fo written is, that all farther inquiry 
upon that party, for that fault, is thereby flopped, and he deli¬ 
vered without farther anfwcr. Cowe!. 

2. A foolifl) fellow; a vain uninftrudlcd pretender. A low word. 

Tell an ignoramus, in place and power, that he has a wit 
and an underftanding above all the world, and he (hall readily 
admit the commendation. South’s Sermons. 

I'gnora nce. n.f. [ignorance, French; ignoratio, Latin.] 

1. Want of knowledge; unfkilfulncfs. 

If all the clergy were as learned as themfelves are that moft 
complain of ignorance in others, yet our book of prayer might 
remain the fame. Hooker, b. v. 

Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’n. Shakefp. 

Still banilh your defenders, ’till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you. 

As moft abated captives, to fomc nation 
That won you without blows ! Shakefpeare’s Coriolanut. 

If he have power. 

Then veil -your ignorance ; if none, awake 

Your dangerous lenity. Shakefpcare’s Coriclanus. 

If wc Ice right, we fee our woes ; 

Then what avails it to have eyes ? 

From ignorance our comfort flows. 

The only wretched arc the wife ! Prior. 

2. vYantof knowledge difeovered by external cffc£I. In this 
fenfe it has a plural. 

Forgive us all our fins, negligences, and ignorances. C. Pray. 
Punifli me not for my fins and ignorances. Tab. iii. 2. 

I'GNORANr. adj. [ignorant , French; ignorant, Latin.] 

1. Wanting knowledge; unlearned; uninftru&ed; unen¬ 
lightened. 

So foolifti was I and ignorant, I was as a beaft. Pf lxxiii. 22. 

Thy letters have tranfported me beyond 
This ign'rant prefent time, and I feel now 
The future in the inftant. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

In fuch bufinefs 

Aftion is eloquence, and the eyes of th’ ignorant 
More learned than the ears. ' Shakefpeare’s Coriclanus. 

He that doth not know thofe things which are of ufe for him 
to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he may know he- 

fldcs ’ , .. Tilktjon’s Sermons. 

Tools grant whate cr ambition craves. 

And men, once ignorant, are (laves. Pipe. 

2. Unknown ; undifeovered. i 

If you know aught, which docs behove my knowledge 
1 hereof to be inform’d, imprifon’t not 
In ignorant concealment. Shakefpeare’s IVinter’s Ta’e. 

3. VVjthout knowledge of fome particular. 

Let not judges befo ignorant of their own right, as to think 
here is not left to them, as a principal part of their office, a 

Wifc5pi.auo1.ofw sw, ej/L. 

O vifions ill forefeen ! Better had I 
Liv’d ignorant of future! fo had borne 
My part of evil only. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, l xi 

4. Unacquainted with. In a good fenfe. ’ /i 

Ignorant of guilt, I fear not (hamc. D'rvdm 

5. Ignorantly made or done. ^rycun. 

His (hipping, 

Roor ignorant baubles, on our terrible fcas 

Like cgg-ihclls mov’d. , , 

Lc nor,ant^ n.f. One iintaught, unlettered, uninfirurffd^* 
Did I for this take pains to teach 
Uur zealous ignorants to preach I n / 

wth °« ^ 

The grcateft and moft cruel foes wc have. 

Arc thofe whom you would ignorantly favc. Dryden 

Utn “ iK>ct ’ “ “ a punier to performed 2 

mirably. 
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mirablv, wc fometimes midake his blunders for beauties, and 
are fo ignorantly fond as to copy after them. Watts. 

ToIgno're. v. a. [ ignorer, french; ignore, Latin.] Not to 
know ; to be ignorant of. This word Boyle endeavoured to 
introduce; but it has not been received. 

I ignored not the dri&er interpretation, given by modern 
criticks to divers texts, by me alleged Boyle. 

Philofophy would folidly be cdablifhcd, if men would more 
carefully didinguilh thofe things that they know from thofe 
that they ignore. Boyle. 

Igno'scible. adj. [ ignofcibilis, Latin.] Capable of par¬ 
don. Diet. 

JIG n.f. [giga, Italian ; geige, Teutonick, a fiddle.] Alight 
carelefs dance, or tune. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a war¬ 
like nation, inftead of their warlike mufick, he appointed to 
them certain lafeivious lays and loofe jigs ; by which he fo 
mollified and abated their courage, that they forgot their for¬ 
mer fierc-nefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

As fiddlers dill, 

Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 
Thrud one more jig upon you. Donne. 

Pofteriry (hall know that you dare, in thtfe j'g given times, 
to countenance a legitimate poem. Ben. "Johnfon. 

All the fwnins that there abide, 

With jigs and rural dance refort. Milton. 

The mufes bludi’d to fee their friends exalting 
Thofe elegant delights of jig and vaulting. Fenton. 

They wrote to her friends in the country, that (he (honld 
dance a jig next October in Wcftmindcrhall. Arlutbnot. 

Another Phoebus, thy own Phoebus reigns, 

Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. P pi. 

'To Jig. v.n. [from the noun.] To dance carelefly ; todance. 
Expreflfed in contempt. 

As for the jigging part and figures of dances, I count that 
little. Locke. 

Ji g-maker, n.f. [ jig and make."] One who dances or plays 
merrily. 

Your only jig-maker! what fhould a man do but be merry ? 

Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

J'igcumbob. n.f. [A cant word ] A trinket; a knick-knack; 
a flight contrivance in machinery. 

He rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Of gimcracks, whims, and jiggumbobs. Hudibras, p. iii. 

JILT. n.f. [ gilia, Iflandick, to intrap in an amour. Mr. Lye. 
Perhaps from giglot, by contraction ; or gillet, or gillot, the dimi¬ 
nutive of gill, the ludicrous name for a woman. ’Tis alfo called 
jillet in Scotland.] 

1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, and deceives him. 

Avoid both courts and camps. 

Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honed, gallant man. 

To throw herfclf away on fools. Otway's Orphan. 

2 . A name of contempt for a woman. 

When love was all an cafy monarch’s care. 

Jilts rul’d the date, and ftatcfmen farces writ. Pope. 

To Jilt. v. a. [from the noun.] To trick a man by flattering 
his love with hopes, and then leaving him for another. 

Tell who loves who ; 

And who is jilted for another’s fake. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Tell a man, paflionately in love, that he is jilted bring a 
fcore of witnefles of the falfchood of his miftrefs, and it is 
ten to one but three kind words of hers (hall invalidate all 
their tedimonies. Lode. 

She might have learn’d to cuckold, jilt , and fham. 

Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Congreve. 

'J’o Ji'ngle. v. n. [A word made from jangle, or copied from 
the found intended to be expreffed.] To clink; to found 
correfpondently. 

What Ihould the wars do with thefc jingling fools ? Shak. 

With noifes 

Of roaring, fhrieking, howling, jingling chains, 

Wc were awak’d. Shakefpeare s Tempejl. 

You ne’er with jingling words deceive the ear; 

And yet, on humble fubjeCls, great appear. Smith. 

What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 

In founds and jingling fyllables grown old ! Pope. 

Ji'ngle. n.f. [from.the verb.] 

1, Correfpondent founds. 

Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all nations, who call 
conceits and jingles wit. Dryden's Fables , Preface. 

2. Any thing founding ; a rattle; a bell. 

If you plant where favages are, do not only entertain them 
with trifles and jingles , but ufe them juftly. Bacon’s Effays. 

Ile. n.f. [corrupted from aife, French.] Arwalk or alley in a 
church or publick building. Properly aile. 

Upward the columns (hoot, the roofs afeend. 

And arches widen, and long lies extend. Pope. 

Ile. n.f. [aife. French.] An ear of corn. Ainfworth. 

ILEUS, n.f. [Latin.] 

The confequences of inflammation is an ileus , commonly 
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called the twilling of the guts ; but is really either a circutii- 

- volution, or infertion of one part of the gut within the other" 

Arbuthnot on Diet 

FLEX. n.f. [Latin.] ‘ 

The ilex, or great fcarlet oak, thrives well in England, j 3 
a hardy fort of tree, and eafily raifed of acorns. The Spa¬ 
niards have a fort they call enzina; the wood of which, when 
old, is finely chambletted, as if it were painted, and is ufeful 
for (locks of tools, mallet-heads, chairs, axle-trees, wedges, 
beetles, pins, and pallifadoes for fortifications, being very 
hard and durable. Mortimer. 

Iliac, adj. [Uiacus, Latin.] Relating to the lower bowels'. 
The iliac paflion is a kind of convulfion in the belly. 
Thofe who die of the iliac paflion have their bellies much 
fwelled. Floyer on the Humours. 

I'liac Paffton. n. f. A kind of nervous cholick, whofe 
feat is the ilium, whereby that gut is twifted, or one 
part entei’s tlie cavity of the part immediately below or above; 
whence it is alfo called the volvulus, from volvo, to roll. 

llk. adv. [ealc, Saxon.] Eke; alfo. It is dill retained in 
Scotland, and denotes each : as, ilk one of you, every one of 
you. It alfo fignifies the fame; as, Macintojh of that ilk, de¬ 
notes a gentleman whofe furname and the title of his eftate 
are the fame. 

Shepherds, fhould it not yfliend 
Your roundels frefli, to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, who knows not Rofalind, 

1 hat Colin made ? ilk can I you rehearfe. Spenfer. 

lll. adj. [contracted from Evil, and retaining all its fenfes.] 

1. Bad in any refpeCt; contrary to good, whether phyfical or 
moral; evil. See Evil. 

There’s fome ill planet reigns ; 

I mud be patient, ’till the heavens look 

With an afpeCt more favourable. Shakef. Winter s Tale. 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Neither is it ill air only that maketh an ill feat; but ill 
ways, ill markets, and ill neighbours. Bacon's Effays. 

Some, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the com¬ 
pany to be fad and Ul-difpofed: others, of a jovial nature, 
difpofe them to be merry. Bacon. 

2 . Sick; dilordered; not in health. I know not that evil is ever 
ufed in this fenfe. 

You wifh me health in very happy feafon ; 

For I am on the fudden fomething ill. Shakef. Henry IV. 
I have known two towns of the greatefl confequence loft, 
by the governours falling ill in the time of the fieges. Temple. 

III. n.f. 

1. Wickednefs. 

Ill, to man’s nature, as it Hands perverted, hath a natural 
motion dronged in continuance. Bacon. 

Young men to imitate all ills are prone; 

But are compell’d to avarice alone : 

For then in virtue’s fhape they follow vice. Dryden's Juv. 

Strong virtue, like flrong nature, flrugglcs flill, 

Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden’s Aureng. 

2. Misfortune; mifery. 

Who can all fenfe of others ills efcape, 

Is but a brute at bed in human fhape. Tate's Juvenal. 

Though plung’d in ills and exercis’d in care, 

Yet never let the noble mind defpair; 

When preft by dangers, and befet with foes. 

The gods their timely fuccour interpofc; 

And when our virtue links, o’erwhe m’d with grief. 

By unforefeen expedients bring relief. A. Philips. 

III. adv. 

1. Not well; not rightly in any refpeft. 

Ill at eafe, both fhe and all her train 
The fcorching fun had borne, and beating rain. Dryden. 

2. Not eafily. 

Thou defir’fl 

The punifhment all on thyfelf! alas ! 

Bear thine own firft; ill able to fuflain 

His full wrath, whofe thou feel’ft as yet lead part. 

And my difpleafure bear’d fo ill. Milton's Par ad ft Lop. 

Ill bears the fex a youthful lover’s fate, , 

When jud approaching to the nuptial date. . 0 

III, fubdantivc or adverb, is ufed in compofition t0 “PJ, , 
any bad quality or condition, which may be eafily under 
by the following examples. 

III. fubftantive. , y / > 

Dangerous conjeaures in ill breeding minds. Shak. name . 

I have an ill divining foul: 

Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. 

No look, no laft adieu before he went! 

In an ill boding hour to daughter fent. 

I know 

The voice ill boding, and the folemn found. 

He may drew r. 0 f 

The wifed prince on earth maybe deceived by the 
ill defigning men. wt J s y oU r 


Shakefpeare- 

Dryd. 

Phillips. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lc 
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Your ill meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of bridal friends and gueds. 

Appointed to await me thirty fpics, 

Who, threat’ning cruel death, condrain’d the Diidc 
To wring from me and tell to them ir.y fecrec. Milt. Agon. 

A fpy didinguifh’d from his airy dand. 

To bribe whofe vigilance, /Egidhus told 
A mighty funl of ill perfuading gold. Pope's Odyffey. 

III. adverb. 

There founded an ill according cry of the enemies, and a 
lamentable noife was carried abroad. Wifi, xviii. io. 

My colleague, 

Being fo ill affedted with the gout. 

Will not be able to be there in perfon. Ben. Johtf. Catil. 

The danger of the day’s but newly gone, 

And the examples 

Of every minute’s indance, prefent now, 

Have put us in thefe ill befeeming arms. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe : 

I would redore the fruitful Kent, the gift 

Of Vortigern, or Hengid’s ill bought aid. Dryd. K. Arthur. 

Wefimple toaders take delight 
To fee our women’s teeth look white; 

And ev’ry faucy ill bred fellow 

Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 

The ungrateful treafon of her til chofen hufband overthrows 
her. Sidney, b. ii. 

Envy, how carefully does it look ? How meagre and ill 
compiexioned i It preys upon itfelf, and exhauds the fpirits. 

Collier on Envy. 

There grows. 

In my mod ill compos’d affection, fuch 
A danchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 

I Ihould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakef Macb. 

To what end this ill concerted lye, 

Palpable and grofs ? Dryden’s Don Sebaflian. 

Our generals at prefent are fuch as are likely to make the 
bed ufe .of their numbers, without throwing them away on 
any/// concerted projeas. AdcLfon on the War. 

lhe fecond daughter was a peevidi, froward, ///conditioned 
creature as ever was. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

NoPerfian arras hides his homely walls 
With antick veds, which, through their (hady fold. 

Betray the dreaks of ill diflembled gold. Dryd. Virg. Geor. 

You (hall not find me, daughter, 

After the (lander of mod dep-mothers, 

III ey’d unto you Shakefpeare's Cymbcline. 

I fee thy fider’s tears, 

Thy father’s angui(h, and thy brother’s death, 

In the purfuit of our ill fated loves. Addifon's Cato. 

Others ;// fated are condemn’d to toil 
Their tedious life. Prior 

Plain and rough nature, left to itfelf, is much better than 
faflfloned 3 Ungratefulnefs ’ and fuch ftudied ways of being ill 
Much better, when I find virtue in a fair lodgino-^hln 

^rnnTdSnghl! 0 ** * * “ ® a 

^rTnk:i g Lyti f r ured caftle thcy meant isH^ 

T °v\ Wb ?r 3 W ° rld ° f vUe favour’d faults * 

Look handfome in three hundred pounds a year» Shakeft 
If a man had but an ill favoured nofe, the deep thinks 
ca°ion. nVC t0 ' mpUtC thG C3ufe t0 the P rc j ud *ceof his edu- 

I was at her houfe the hour (he appointed. Suft. 

- -And you fped, fir ? 

—Very ill favouredly. Shakef. Merry Wives ofWindr 

he fabled dragon never guarded more 
1 he golden fleece, than he his ill got flore JW 
Bid him employ his care for thffe my frienfs ' ^ 

Bv ft* ' 5 “ fc ° f his “ S° tK " P°w=r, 
y fhcU ring men much better than himfdf. jfjjtr CotH 
III govern’d paffions in a prince’s bread, t0 ‘ 

Hazard h.s private and the publick red. ly „ 

gro»w WWg ' ° f ,hsire “ v "y feperficial £*S 

W&r,^ Pa "T S S u ' ck 'y wea, awf/?"' 

Nor has he erred above oncetyan^^udged^uperfl^^ 

*§} ,0U " ercr "Wow drink ott, otlTmZit 

L'Ejlrange. 
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The match had been fo ill made for Plexirtus, that his ill 
Jed life would have tumbled to dedrudtion, had there not come 
fifty to his defence. Sidney, b. ii. 

The works are weak, the garrifon but thin, 

Difpiritcd with frequent overthrows. 

Already wavering on their ill mann’d walls; Drydem 

He will not hear me out! 

Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb their ill manner’d zeal. Dryden. 

Thefe are the product 
Of thofe ill mated marriages thou faw’d, 

Where good with bad were match’d. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
It is impollible for the mod ill minded, avaritious, or cun¬ 
ning clergyman to do the lead injudice to the meaned cot¬ 
tager, in any bargain for tythes. Swift. 

Soon as th’ ill omen'd rumour reach’d his ear, 

Who can deferibe th’ amazement in his face ! Dryden. 
The eternal law of tilings mud not be altered, to comply 
with his ill ordered choice. Locke : 

When you expofe the fcenc, 

Down the ill organ’d engines fall, 

Off fly the vizards. Swifl. 

For Phthia fix’d is my return ; 

Better at home my ill paid pains to mourn, 

Than from an equal here fudain the publick fcorn. Dryden. 

There motly images her fancy drike, 

Figures ill pair’d, and fimilies unlike. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Sparta has not to boad of fuch a woman ; 

Nor Troy to thank her, for her ill plac’d love. Dr)den. 

I (hall diredt you better, a talk f r which I take myfclf not 
to be ill qualified, becaufel have had more opportunities than 
many others to obferve wh^t fourccs the follies of women are 
derived from. Swift. 

Adlions are pleafing or difpleafing, either in themfelves, ot 
confidered as a means to a greaier and more defirable end : the 
eating of a well feafoned di(h, fuited to a man’s palate, may 
move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accompanies the eat¬ 
ing, without reference to any other end; to which the confi- 
deration of the plcafure there is in health and drength may 
add a new gud, able to make us fwallow an ill relilhed po- 

tl0n - „ „ . Lade:. 

Blufhes, ill redrain’d, betray 
Her thoughts inventive on the bridal day ; 

The confcious fire the dawning blu(h furvey’d, 

And fmiling thus befpoke the blooming maid. Pope’s OJ/fT. 

Behold the fruit of ill rewarded pain: 

As many months as I fudain’d her hate, 
bo many years is (he condemn’d by fate. Dryden. 

The god inform’d 

This ill (hap’d body with a daring foul. 

-p, , . Dryden aptd Lee's Oedipus. 

I here was plenty enough, but the didies were ill forted • 
whole pyramids of lwectmeats for boys and women; but lit¬ 
tle of folid meat for men. Dryden 

hJZ* n °t bd ° ng l °, thc P rieft ’ s officc t0 im P°k this name 
in baptifm : he may refufe to pronounce the fame, if the pa- 
rents give them ludicrous, filthy, or , 7 /founding names. Aylffi. 
Ill fpinted Wor’der, did we not fend grace, 3 * 

Pardon and terms of love to all of you ? Shakefp. H. IV. 

From thy foolifli heart, vain maid, remove 
An ufelefs farrow, and an ill darr’d love. P, :. r 

Ah, why th’ til dating padime mud I try ? 

1 o gloomy care my thoughts alone are free: 

III the gay fports with troubled hearts agree. Pope's OdyfTer 
falivation ° ' //tafted in thc m » u th will make a fmafl 

F jw. ****** or«. u - 

* * 

any ^pt U „ ,d „°r P ;„";S o/d b \S‘ vcn “P. Vlhere be 

” Th m “ w ,hcmf ' lvM iUfaJ ’ L* 
»!** 'a* get amongft their p t 
tuScLfi W ha r 0r i lnar ‘ , y a mixture rudenefs and /// 

1.1 "' 0rds bc E in " i "8 I, fend, fo, “ ^ 

Latin.] Incapal)eof 

PS /- ?- f - Latin.] Di *- 

. Gradual immiflion or entrance of one thincr inf l 

by Of the d.rioe clW 

2. Sudden attack; cafuai cbming. Horn's. 

Tkomfons Summer. 
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To ILLA'QUEATE. v. a. [ illaqtuo, Latin.] To entangle; 
to entrap ; to enfnare. 

I am illaquated, but not truly captivated into an aflent to 
your conclufion. Port's Divine Dialogues. 

ILtAQUEA'TiON. n.f [from illaqurate.] 

1. Theadtof catching or enfnaring. 

The woid in Mathew doth not only fignify fufpenfion, or 
pendulous iilaqucation, but alfo fuffocationr Brown’s Vui. Err. 

2. A fnare; any thing to catch. 

Ili.a'tion. n.f. [illatio, Latin.] Inference; conclufion drawn 
from premifes. 

Herein there feems to he a very erroneous illation from the 
indulgence of God unto Cain, concluding an immunity unto 
himfelf. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Illation fo orders the intermediate ideas as to difeover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the ex¬ 
tremes are held together. Locke. 

I'llative. adj. [Hiatus, Latin.] Relating to illation or con¬ 
clufion. 

In common difeourfe or writing fuch caufal particles as 
for, becaufe , manifeft the aiSt of reafoning as well as the 
illative particles then and therefore. Waits. 

Illa'udable. adj. [ ii.audubiin , Latin.] Unworthy of praife 
or commendation. 

Strength fiom truth divided and from juft, 

Illaudable, nought merits but difpraife. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Ill a'udably. adv. [from illaudable .] Unworthily; without 
deferving praife. 

It is natural for all people to form, not illaudally , too fa¬ 
vourable a judgment of their own country. Bioome. 

Ille'gal. adj. [in and legalis, Latin.] Contrary to law. 

No patent can oblige the fubjedt againft law, unlels an il¬ 
legal patent palled in one kingdom can bind another, and not 
itielf. Swift. 

Illegality, n. f. [from illegal .] Contrariety to law. 

He wilhed them to confidcr what votes they had paflld, of 
the illegality of all thofe commiflions, and of the unjuftifiable- 
nefs of all the proceedings by virtue of them. Clarendon. 

Ille'gally. adv. [from illegal.] In a manner contrary to 
law. 

Ille'gible. adj. [in and legibilis, from lego, Latin.] What 
cannot be read. 

The fecretary poured the ink-box all over the writings, and 
fo defaced them that they were made altogether illegible. Howel. 

Illegitimacy, n.f. [from illegitimate.] State of baftardry. 

Illegitimate, adj. [in and legithr.us, Latin.] Unlawfully 
begotten ; not begotten in wedlock. 

Grieve not at your ftate; 

For all the word is illegitimate. Cleaveland. 

Being illegitimate , I was deprived of that endearing tendernefs 
and uncommon fatisfadlion, which a good man finds in the 
love and converfation of a parent. Addifan's Spetlator. 

Illegitimately, ado. [from illegitimate.] Not in wed¬ 
lock. 

Illegitima'tion. n.f. [from illegitimate.] The ftate of one 
not begotten in wedlock. 

Richard III. had a refolution, out of his hatred to both his 
brethren, to difable their ilfucs, upon falfe and incompetent 
pretexts, the one of attainder, the other of iUjfgitimalion. Bae. 

Ille'viable. adv. [lever, French.] What cannot bd levied 
or exaded. 

He rectified the method of collecting his revenue, and. re¬ 
moved obfolete and ilieviable parts of charge. Hale. 

Illfa'voured. adj. Deformed. See the compofitions of 
III. adv. 

Illfa'vouredly. adv. With deformity. 

Ili.fa'vouredness. n.f. Deformity. 

ILLIBERAL, adj. [Hiiberalis, Latin.] 

1. Not noble; not ingenuous. 

The charity of molt men is grown fo cold, and their reli¬ 
ction fo illiberal. King Charles. 

2 . Not munificent; not generous; fparing. 

Yet fubfifl they did, and well too: an argument that that 
earth did not deal out their nourilhmcnt with an overfparing 
or illiberal hand. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Illiber a'lity. n. f. [illiberalitas, Lat. from illiberal.] Parfi- 
mony; niggard 1 inefs; want of munificence. 

The illiberality of parents, in allowance towards their chil¬ 
dren, is an harmful error, and acquaints them with Ihifts. Bae. 

Illiberally, adv. [from illiberal.] Difingenuoully; 
meanly. 

One that had been bountiful only upon furprize and inco- 
gitancy, illiber ally retrads. Decay of Piety. 

Illi'cit. adj. [illicitus, Latin; illicite, French.] Unlawful. 

To Illi'ghten. v.n. [in and lighten.] 'Fo enlighten ; to il¬ 
luminate. A word, I believe, only in Raleigh. 

Corporeal light cannot be, becaufe then it would not pierce 
the air, nor diaphanous bodies; and yet every day we fee the 
air iliightened. - Raleigh. 

Illi mitable, adj. [in and limes, Latin.] That which can¬ 
not be bounded or limited. 


I L L 



With what an awful world-revolving power, 

Were firft th’ unwieldy planets launch’d along 

The illimitable void ! Thornton's Sumrr.er 

Illi mitably. adv. [from illimitable.] Without fufccutih;' 
lityof bounds. 

Illimited. adj. [in and limes, Latin ; illi mite, French. 1 Un¬ 
bounded ; interminable. 

Illi mitedness. n.f. [from illimited,] Exemption from all 
bounds. 

The abfolutenefs and illimitcdnefs of his comrr.iflion was 

TT § e T n l r ?!!y ““h fp°ken of. Clarendon, b. viii 

ILLITERATE, adj. [i!literatus, Latin.] Unlettered; un¬ 
taught ; unlearned; unenlightened by fcicnce. 

The duke was illiterate, yet had learned at court to fupply 
his own defers, by the drawing unto him of the beft inftru- 
ments of experience. Wotten. 

Th’ illiterate writer, cmpirick like, applies 
To minds difeas’d unfafe chance remedies: 

The learn’d in fchools, where knowledge firft be»an. 
Studies with care th’ anatomy of man ; 

Sees virtue, vice, and paffions in their caufe, 

And fame from fcience, not from fortune draws. Dryden. 
In the firft ages of Chriftianity not only the learned and the 
wife, but the ignorant and illitirate embraced torments and 
death. Tiilot foils Sermons. 

Illi'terateness. n.f. [from illiterate.] Want of learning 
ignorance of fcience. 

Many acquainted with chymiftry but by report, have, from 
the illiteratenejs and impoftures of thofe that pretend fkill in it, 
entertained an ill opinion of the art. Boyle. 

Illi'terature. n. f [in and literature.] Want of learning.’ 
The more ufual caufes of this deprivation arc want of holv 
orders, illiterature , or inability for the difeharge of that facred 
function, and irreligion. Aylifit's Purergm. 

Illness, n.f. [from ill.] 

1. Badnefs or inconvenience of any kind, natural or moral. 

He that has his chains knocked off - , and the prifon-doOrs 
fet open, is perfectly at liberty, though his preference be de¬ 
termined to (tay, by the Hlnefs of the weather. Lode. 

2 . Sickncfs; malady ; diforder of health. 

On the Lord’s day, which immediately preceded this Hlnefs, 
he had received the facrament. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Since the account her majefty received of the iniolent beha¬ 
viour of the faction, during her late illnejs at Windfor, flie 
hath been willing to fee them deprived of all power to do mif- 
chief. Swift. 

3. Wickedncfs. 

Thou would be great; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illnefs fhould attend it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Illna'ture. n.f. [ill and nature.] Habitual malevolence; 
want of humanity. 

Ilinatiere inclines a man to thofe actions that thwart and 
four and difturb converfation, and confiffs of a pronenefs to do 
ill turns, attended with afecret joy upon the fight of anymif- 
chief that befals another, and of an utter infenfibility of any 
kindnefs done him. South's Sermons. 

Illna'tured. adj. [from illnature.] 

1. Habitually malevolent; wanting kindnefs or goodwill; mif- 
chievous. 

Thcfe ill qualities denominate a perfon illnatured, they being 
fuch as make him grievous and uneafy to all whom he deals 
and aflbeiates himfelf with. South's Sermons. 

Stay, filly bird, th’ illnatur'd talk refufe; 

Nor be the bearer of unwelcome news. Addifon'i Ovid. 
It might be one of thofe illnatured beings who arc at enmity 
with mankind, and do therefore take pleafure in filling them 
with groundless terrors. After burys Sermons. 

2 . Phillips applies it to land. Untractable; not yielding to cul¬ 
ture. 

The fondly ftudious of increafc. 

Rich foreign mold on their illnatur'd land 

Induce. ° »'* 

Illna'turedly. adv. [from illnatured.] In a peeviui, ho* 

ward manner. . , 

Illna'turedness. n.f. [from illnatured] Want of akin - 

ly difpofition. 

Illo'gical. adj. [in and logical.] 

1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of reafoning. - , 

One of thediflenters appeared to Dr. Sandcrfon fo bold an 
illogical in the difputc, as forced him to fay he had never 
with a man of more pertinacious confidence, and le s * 
litics. Wdm 

2 . Contrary to the rules of reafon. . ... 

Reafon cannot difpuce and make an inference fo utterly; ' 
glcal. Decay of Pm- 

Illo'gically. adv. [from illogical] In a manner contrary 
the laws of argument. q 0 
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To Illude. v.a. [illudo, Latin.] To deceive; to mock; 
toimpofeon; to play upon; to torment by fome contemptu¬ 
ous artifice of mockery. 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftrait. 

And falfed of this blow, t’ illude him with fuch bait. F. fiju. 

In vain wc meafure this amazing fphere, 

While its circumference, fcorning to be brought 
Ev’n into fancy’d (pace r illudes our vanquilh’d thought. Pri. 
To Illume, v.a. [illuminer, French.] 

1. To enlighten; to illuminate. 

When yon fame ftar, chat’s weftward from the pole, 

Had made his courfc t’ illume that part of heav’n. 

Where now it burns. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. To brighten; to adorn. 

The mountain’s brow. 

Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken. Thomfon's Summer. 

To Illu'mine. v. a. [illuminer, French.] 

1. To enlighten ; to fupply with light. 

To confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims: the hidden bldzc 
Far round illumin'd hell. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. i. 
What in me is dark. 

Illumine! what is low, raife and fupport! Milt.Par. Lojl. 

2. To decorate; to adorn. 

To Cato, Virgil paid one honeft line; 

O let my country’s friends illumine mine. Pope. 

To ILLUMINATE. V. a. [illuminer, French; lumen, Latin.] 

I. To enlighten; to fupply with light. 

Do thou vouchfafc, with thy love-kindling light, 

T’ illuminate my dim and dulled eyn. Spenfcr. 

No painting can be fecn in full perfection, but as all nature 
is illuminated by a Angle light. // ott.n. 

He made the ftars. 

And fet them in the firmament of heav’n, 

T’ illuminate the earth and rule the night. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Reafon our guide, what can file more reply 
Than that the fun illuminates the Iky ; 

Than that night rifts from his abfent ray. 

And his returning luftre kindles day ? ' Prior. 

2. To adorn with feftal lamps or bonfires. 

3. To enlighten intclledlually with knowledge or grace. 

Satan had no power to abufe the illuminated world with his 
impoffurcs. Sands's Travels. 

When he illuminates the mind with fupcrnatural light, he 
does not extmguifli that which is natural. Locke. 

4 ‘ 1 ° a f? with P idlures ^ initial letters of various colours. ’ 

5. J o illuftrate. 

My health is infufficient to amplify thefc remarks, and to 
illuminate the fcveral pages with variety of examples. Watts. 

ll )llummaV]° S ' ' ^ iUuminatl °* Lac * Rumination, Fr. from 

1. The adt of fupplying with light. 

2. That which gives light. 

created ^ ^ * b ° dy i]Ii S htenetI > and an illumination 

, p . . Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

3. reftal lights hung out as a token of joy. 

Flow’rs are ftrew’d, and lamps in order plac’d, 

4 . 'Scnta ,.'<***■ 

1 he illuminators of manuferipts borrowed their title from 
the illumination which a bright genius giveth to his work. 

5 . Mur,on or Mjj, lighti kno 

Hymns and pfalms are fuch kinds of prayer as are not 

Sn“'ofl.; POn l r ' ,d,l 'i n i , b “' framcd b r miion led 

We K, by P ro P het ‘ cal Rumination arc infpireJ. Hooker 
ing f„ r t h ° rmSOf Pr ^ CrS * m ploring God’s aid and S 
»»goo] 0UrU “ rS ’ thC 

No holy paffion, no illumination , no infnirarinn 

" K,re IZTs ^ 

ar *sr- 

adtion of fire, and is nor Cpp n -.ii.j _• s L . c Ruminative 


A'ing 


of fir?. ''di-ZZdZ'JSfg* 

! o:c , X7« s ?4, tfrom ***** ' “ 

iHumination whlclTa'bright'genius'^giveth tit,C from the 

ittu'siox. n.f. [i/I;, Lltin^ ;// / ? r ^ h,SWork - Fthon - 

Shall l7'r*$ aP *'y ma S ick flj ghts, 

f ren S th of their illufson, 
draw him on to his eonfufion, 


IMA 

There wanted not fome about him that would have per- 
fuaded him that all was but an illujion. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
So oft they fell 

Into the fame illujion ; not as man, 

Whom they triumph’d, once laps’d. Milton's Par ad. Lojl. 
An excufe for uncharitablenefs, drawn from pretended in¬ 
ability, is of all others the moft general and prevailing Fu¬ 
jian. Atterbuiy's Sermons. 

Many are the illufms by which the enemy endeavours to 
cheat men into fecurity, and defeat their title to falvation. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

To dream once more I clofe my willing eyes; 

Ye foft illujions, dear deceits, arife! Poje. 

We muft ufe fome illujion to render a paftoral delightful; 
and this confifts in expoiing the beft fide only of a Ihepherd’s 
life, and in concealing its miferies. Pipe. 

Illu'sive. adj. [from illufus, Latin.] Deceiving by falfe 
Ihow. 

The heathen bards, who idle fables dreft, 
lllujive dreams in myftick forms exprelt. Blatkmore. 

While the fond foul. 

Wrapt in gay vifions of unreal blifs. 

Still paints th’ lllujive form. Thomfon’s Spring. 

I llusory, adj. [from in and luforius , Latin; illufoire, Fr.j 
Deceiving; fraudulent. 

Subtiltv, in thofe who make profeffion to teach or defend 
truth, hath pafled for a virtue: a virtue indeed, which, con- 
fifting for the moft part in nothing but the fallacious and iltu- 
fory ufe of obfeure or deceitful terms, is only fit to make men 
more conceited in their ignorance. Locke. 

To ILLU'STRATEi v.n. [diiflro, Latin; illujlrer , Fr.] 

1. To brighten with light. 

2. To brighten with honour. 

Matter to me of glory ! whom their hate 
lluftrates, when they fee all regal pow’r 
Giv’n me to quell their pride. Milton's Paradife Lcjl. 

T hee flie enroll’d her garter’d knights among, 
lllujlrating the noble lift. Phillips. 

3. To explain ; to clear; to elucidate. 

They take up popular conceits, and from tradition unjufti- 
fiable, or really falfe, illuj]rate matters of undeniable truth. 

T . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ILLUSTRA TIOK. n.f. [illuflration, Fr. frorti illu/irate.] Ex- 
planation $ elucidation ; expofition. 

Whoever looks about him will find many living 1 lluf.rations 
of th.s emblem. L'EJlrange: 

Space and duration, being ideas that have fomethina very 
abftrufe and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one 
with another may perhaps be of ufe for their illuftration. Locke. 

clucS" g ordLt 6 t . f '° m ‘ he ^ “ f 

They play much upon the fimile, or illujlrative argumenta- 
turn, to induce their enthymemes unto the people. Brown 


way of ex- 

Things arc many times delivered hieroglyphicallv, meta¬ 
phorically, illujlratively , and not with reference to ad! ion 

ILLUSTRIOUS, adj. [// W „ 
fpicuous ; noble; eminent for excellence. J 

thinrS’" 311 ’ 8 " th ° i "“ J,ri - U ‘ tW “ are d ' r "'‘ l 

Tr. UCh tOJS 3S thofe havc cheated into fame. Dndcn’s n 

‘aa,.* [from 

Enjoy the glory to be great no more J 
I m. Contradled from I dm 

{?■ «>. 

. Jt d h d r nu “ b ;.^'> ™ aw 

is but the image of a religion P ° Pcr ob - )C< ^ fot that which 

«• A»u3t I ^ ° f D ‘R W Im. 

3 * A copy; reprerentation ; likenefs 

*T n c ,r°. n S may’ft thou live, 

bc„ h, S lmt , and rewr hil glotiBr SUrJ> VI 

i have 
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I have bewept a worthy hufband’s death, 

And liv’d by looking on his images: 

But now two mirrours of his princely femblance 
Are crack’d in pieces by malignant death. Shakefp. R. III. 
The image of the jeft 

I’ll {hew you here at large. Shakefp. Mer. IVives of IVindf 
He made us to his image all agree; ~i 

That image is the foul, and that muft be, ( 

Or not the maker’s image, or be free. Dryden. ) 

<J. Semblance; fhow; appearance. 

Deny to fpeak with me ? They’re fick, they’re weary, 
They have travcll’d all night! Mere fetches. 

The images of revolt. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

This is the man {hould do the bloody deed: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 

Lives in his eye. Shakefpeare's King John. 

The face of things a frightful image bears. 

And prefen t death in various forms appears. Dryden's /En. 

5. An idea; a reprefentation of any thing to the mind ; a pic¬ 
ture drawn in the fancy. 

Outcafts of mortal race ! can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, foft, or great? Prior. 

When we fpeak of a figure of a thoufand angles, we may 
have a clear idea of the number one thoufand angles; but the 
image, or fenfible idea, we cannot diftinguifh by fancy from 
the image of a figure that has nine hundred angles. Watts. 
To I'm age. v. a. [from the noun. J To copy by the fancy; 
to imagine. 

How are immaterial fubfiances to be imaged , which are 
fuch things whereof we can have no notion ? Dryden. 

Image to thy mind 

How our forefathers to the Stygian {hades 
Went quick. 

His ear oft frighted with the imag'd voice 
Of heav’n, when firft it thunder’d. 

If fate fome future bard fliall join 
In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole years in abfcncc to deplore. 

And image charms he mult behold no more. 

I' M A G E R Y . n. f. [ from image j 

1. Scnfible reprefentations; pictures; ftatues. 

Of marble ftonc was cut 
, An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery. 

When in thofe oratories might you fee 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery ; 

Where ev’rv figure to the life exprefs’d 

The godhead’s pow’r. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Your gift {hall two large goblets be 
Of filver, wrought with curious imagery 
And high embofs’d. 

2. Show; appearance. 

What can thy imagery of forrow mean ? 

Secluded from the world, and all its care. 

Haft thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear ? Prior. 

All the vifionary beauties of the profpe£t, the paint and 
imagery that attracted our fenfes, fade and difappear. Rogers. 

Things of the world fill the imaginative part with beauties 
and fantaftick imagery. Taylor. 

3. Copies of the fancy; falfe ideas; imaginary phantafms. 

It might be a mere dream which he faw; the imagery of 
a melancholick fancy, fuch as mufing men miftake for a 
reality. Atterburfs Sermons. 

4. Reprefentations in writing; fuch deferiptions as force the 
image of the thing deferibed upon the mind. 

I wifh there may be in this poem any inftancc of good 
imagery. Dryden. 

Imaginable, adj. [ imaginable , Fr. from imagine .] Poffible 
to be conceived. 

It is not imaginable that men will be brought to obey what 
they cannot efteem. South's Sermons. 

Men, funk into the greateft darknefs imaginable , retain fome 
fenfe and awe of a Deity. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Ima'ginant. adj. [imaginant , French.] Imagining; forming 
ideas. 

We will enquire what the force of imagination is, either 
upon the body imaginant, or upon another body. Bacon. 

Imaginary, adj. [imaginaire, French, from imagine.] 

1 . Fancied; vifionary ; cxifting only in the imagination. 

Falfe forrow’s eye, 

Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. Shakefp. 

Expe&ation whirls me round : 

Th’ imaginary relifh is fo fweet, 

That it enchants my fenfe. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefftda. 
Fortune is nothing elfe but a power imaginary, to which 
the fuccefies of human a&ions and endeavours were for their 
variety aferibed. Raleigh's Hiftory of the IVmid. 

Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I fufFcr, 

Imaginary ills and fancied tortures ? Addifon's Cato. 

.Imagination, n.f. [imeginatio, Latin; imagination, French, 

from imagine.'] . 

I. Fancy; the power of forming ideal pictures; the power ot 
’ reprefenting things abfent to one’s fclf or others. 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden's /En. 
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Imagination I underftand to be the reprefentation of an ih 
dividual thought. Imagination is of three kinds: joined with 
belief of that which is to come; joined with nnmoryof that 
which is paft; and of things prefent, or as if they were n re 
fent: for I comprehend in this imagination feigned and at pL" 
fure, as if one fhould imagine fuch a man to be in the veft' 
ments of a pope, or to have wings. ^ ~ 

Our fimple apprehenfion of corporal objeCU, if prefenMs 
fenfe; if abfent, imagination : when we would perceive a ma 
terial objeCt, our fancies prefent us with its idea. Glanv. Scetf. 

O whither {hall I run, or which way fly ‘ ' 

The fight of this fo horrid fpeClacle, 

W hich erft my eyes beheld, and yet behold ! 

For dire imagination ftill purfues me. Milton's Agonijhi 
His imaginations were often as juft as they were bold and 

ftron f’ u r . . . , iW 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory’s foft figures melt away. p f . { 

2. Conception; image in the mind ; idea. 

Sometimes defpair darkens all her imaginations ; fometimes 
the a Clive paifion of love cheers and clears her invention. Sidn. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories, 

An outward honour for an inward toil; 

And, for unfelt imaginations. 

They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. Shakefp. R. TIT 
Better I were diftraft. 

So {hould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs; 

And woes, by wrong imaginations, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelvcs. Shakefp. King Dor. 

We are apt to think that fpacc, in itfelf, is aCluallv bound- 
lefs; to which imagination , the idea of fpacc, of itfelf leads 

“»• Luke. 

Contrivance; fcheme. 

Thou haft feen all their vengeance, and all their imagina¬ 
tions againft me. Lam. iii. 60. 

Imaginative, adj. [ imaginatif,Fr. from imagine.] Fantaftick; 
full of imagination. 

Witches are imaginative, and believe oft times they do that 
which they do not. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 

Lay fetters and reftraints upon the imaginative and fanta¬ 
ftick part, becaufe our fancy is ufually pleafed with the enter¬ 
tainment of (hadows and gauds. Taylor’s Ru'e of living hdy. 

To IMA'GINE. v. a. [imaginer, French; imaginor, Latin.] 

1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 

Look what notes and garments he doth give thee, 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d fpeed. Shakefpeare. 

Prefent feats 

Are lefs than horrible imaginings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

What are our ideas of eternity and immenfity but the re¬ 
peated additions of certain ideas of imagined parts of duration 
and expanfion, with the infinity of number, in which we can 
come to no end of addition ? Luke. 

2. To fcheme; to contrive. 

They intended evil againft thee, they imagined a mifehie- 
vous device. Pf.xx i. 11. 

Ima'giner. n.f. [from imagine.] One who forms ideas. 

The juggler took upon him to know that fuch an one fhould 
point in fuch a place of a garter that was held up; and Bill he 
did it, by firft telling the imaginer, and after bidding the aclor 
think. Bacons Natural Liijlory. 

Imbe'cile. adj. [imbecilis, Latin ; imbecille , French.] Weak; 
feeble; wanting ftrength of either mind or body. 

To Imbe'cile. v. a. [from the adjcdlive. This word is cor¬ 
ruptly written embezzle.] To weaken a flock or fortune by 
clandcftinc expenccs or unjuft appropriations. 

Princes mull in a fpccial manner be guardians of pupils and 
widows, not fullering their perfons to be opprefled, or their 
ftates imbeciled. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Imbeci'lity. n.f. [ imbccillite, French.] Weaknefs; feeblc- 
nefs of mind or body. 

A weak and imperfc& rule argueth imbecility and imper¬ 
fection. Hooker, b. iv. 

No imbecility of means can prejudice the truth of the pre- 
mife of God herein. Hooker. 

We that are ftrong muft bear the imbecility of the impotent, 
and not plcafe ourfelves. Hooker. 

That way we are contented to prove, which, being the 
worfc in itfelf, is notwithftanding now, by reafon of common 
imbecility, the fitter and likelier to be brooked. Hooker. 

Strength would be lord of imbecility. 

And the rude fon would ftrike his father dead. Shakefpeare. 
Imbecility, for fex and age, was fuch as they could not lift up 
a hand againft them. King Charles- 

When man was fallen, and had abandoned his primitive 
innocence, a ftrange imbecility immediately feized and laid o. 
of him. Woodward’s Natural Hiftory- 

To IMBIBE, v.a. [imbibo, Latin; imbiber, French.] 

1. To drink in; to draw in. , 

A pot of allies will receive more hot water than co.d, 10 - 
afinuch as the warm water imbileth more of the fait. Broun. 

The torrent mercilcfs imbibes 
Commiflions, perquifites, and bribes. -ftl 
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t.i • j- To Imbo'soM. v a. [from bfom.] 


a at —- . 

2. To admit into the mind. , . . . 

Thofe, that have imbibed this error, have extended the in¬ 
fluence of this belief to the whole gofpel, which they will not 
Blow to contain any thing but promifes. Hammond. 

It is not eafy for the mind to put off thofe confufed notions 
and prejudices it has imbibed from cuftom. Locke. 

Convention with foreigners enlarges our minds, and fets 
them free from many prejudices we are ready to imbibe con¬ 
cerning them. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

- To drench; to foak. This fenfe, though unufual, perhaps 
unexampled, is ncceffary in the Englifh, unlefs the word imbue 
be adopted, which our writers feem not willing to receive. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruff, which 
is an earth taftelefs and indiffolvable in water; and this earth, 
imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallick fait. Newton. 

Imbi'bbr. n.f. [from imbibe ] That which drinks or fucks. 
Salts are ftrong imbibers of fulphureous fleams. Arbuthnot. 

Imbibi'tion. n f. [imbibition, French, from imbibe.] The aft 
of fucking or drinking in. 

Moft powders grow more coherent by mixture of water 
than of oil: the reafon is the congruity of bodies, which 
maketh a perfe&er imbibition and incorporation. Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without communi¬ 
cation of fubftance, but in moifture not; and to all madefac- 
tion there is required an imbibition. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

A drop of oil, let fall upon a flieet of white paper, that 
part of it, which, by the imbibition of the liquor, acquires a 
greater continuity and fome tranfparcncy, will appear much 
darker than the reft; many of the incident beams of light 
being now tranfmitted, that otherwife would be reflected. Boyle. 

To Imbi'tter. v. a. [from bitter.] 

1. To make bitter. 

2. To deprive of pleafure; to make unhappy. 

Let them extinguilh their paflions which imbitter their lives, 
and deprive them of their {hare in the happinefs of the com¬ 
munity. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Is there anv thing that more imbitters the enjoyments of 
this life than ftiame ? South's Sermons. 

3. To exafperatc. 

To Imbo'dy. v. a. [from body.] 

1. To condenfe to a body. 

2. To inveft with matter. 

An opening cloud reveals 
An heav’nly form imbody'd, and array’d 
With robes of light. Dryden. 

Though affiduity in the moft fixed cogitation be no trouble 
to immaterialifed fpirits, yet is it more than our embodied fouls 
can bear without laflitude. Glanv. Scepf. 

3. To bring together into one mafs or company. ” 

I by vow am fo embodied yours. 

That (he which marries you muft marry me. Shakefpeare. 

Never fince created, man 
Met fuch imboditd force, as nam’d with thefc. 

Could merit more than that fmall infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. 

Under their head embody'd all in one. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Then Claufus came, who led a num’rous band J ’ 
Of troops embodied, from the Sabine land. Dryden's /En 

4* I o inclofe. Improper. 

In thofe ftrata we {hall meet with the fame metal or mineral 
unbodied in ftonc, or lodged in coal, that elfewhere we found 

in1 marie. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

To Imbody. v. n. To unite into one mafs ; to coalefce/ 

I he loul grows clotted by contagion, 
embodies and imbrutes, ’till {he quite lofe 
7 he divine property of her firft being. Milton 

* -j °/ ^ h,te V whlch fnow y ie!dcd yefterday, and an¬ 
other idea of white from another fnow to-day, put together 
in your mind, imbody and run into one. \ack. 

To iMBo'tL. * * [from boil.] To exeftuate; to effervefee i 
to move with violent agitation like hot liquo^ in a caldron * 
With whofe reproach and odious menace, 

1 he knight imboiling in his haughty heart. 

Knit all his forces, and ’gan foon unbrace 
His grafpmg hold. r . „ 

ASS ’• *■ tfrom T ° Safes 

vr ’ Tis ncceffary he {hould die • 

^ ** fometh ,„ g 

I,In W T? left ’ nor h °P es to force his wav • 
Imboldend by d.fpair, he flood at bay. * 

Wry out Of the commons™. ' p,i "" f 


Sidney. 
Fairy Queen. 


garment; to hide under any cover. 

The Father infinite, 

By whom in blifs imbofom’d fat the fon. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Villages imboftm'd foft in trees, 

And fpiry towns by furging columns mark’d. Thomfon. 

2. To admit to the heart, or to affe&ion. 

But glad defire, his late embofom'd gueft. 

Yet but a babe, with milk of fight he nurft. 

Who glad t’ embofom his affeftion vile. 

Did all (he might, more plainly to appear. Fairy $ 

To Imbo'und. v.a- [from bound.] 7 o inclofe; to {hut in. 
That fweet breath, 

Which was embounded in this beauteous clay. Shak. IC. John. 
To Imbo'w. v. a. [from bow.] To arch; to vault. 

Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond fure, 

Imbowed with gold and gorgeous ornament. Fairy Queen. 
Imbcwed windows be pretty retiring places for conference : 
they keep both the wind and fun off. Bacon- 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk theftudiousdoifter’s pale. 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillar mafly proof. Milton. 

Imbo'wment. n.f. [from imbotv.] Arch; vault. 

The roof all open, not fo much as any embowment near any 
of the walls left. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

To Imbo'wer. v. a. [from lower.] To cover with a bower ; 
to Ihelter with trees. 

And {looping thence to Ham’s embowering walks. 

In fpotlefs peace retir’d. Thomfon. 

To Imbra'ngle. v. a. To intangle. A low word. 

With fubtle cobweb cheats 
They’re catch’d in knotted law, like nets; 

In which, when once they are imb>angled. 

The more they ftir, the more they’re tangled. Hudihras'. 
Imbri'cated. adj. [from imbrex , Latin.] Indented with 
concavities; bent and hollowed like a roof or gutter-tile. 
Imbrica'tion. n.f. [imbrex , Latin.] Concave indenture. 

All is guarded with a well made tegument, adorned with 
neat imbrications , and many other fineries. Derhatn. 

ToImbro'wn. v. a. [from brown.] To make brown; to darken; 
to obfeure; to cloud. 

Where the morning fun firft warmly fmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc’d {hade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bow’rs Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

The walking crew, 

At thy requeft, fupport the miry Ihoe; 

The foot grows black that was with dirt imbrown'd. 

And in thy pocket gingling half-pence found. Gay. 

Another age (hall fee the golden ear 
Imbrown the dope, and nod on the parterre. Pope. 

Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo ! Henly ftands. Pope. 
To Imbru'e. v.a. [from in and hue.] 

1. To ftcep; to foak; to wet much or long. 

Thou mad’ft many hearts to bleed 
Of mighty vigors, with wide wounds embrud. 

And by thy cruel darts to thee fubdu’d. Spenfer. 

There ftreams a fpring of blood fo faft 
From thofe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face 
Of that accurfed caitiff. Daniel's Civil War. 

The mercilefs Turks, embrued with the Chriftian blood, 
were weary of {laughter, and began greedily to feek after the 
T 01 *. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

At me, as at a mark, his bow he drew, 

Whofe arrows in my blood their wings imbrue. Sandvs. 
Lucius pities the offenders, 

That would embrue their hands in Cato’s blood. Addifon. 

Lo! thefe hands in murder are imbru'd, 

Thofe trembling feet by juftice are purfu’d. Prior. 

Thefe, where two ways in equal parts divide, \ 

The direful monfter from afar defery’d, f 

Two bleeding babes depending at her fide ; > 

Whofe panting vitals, warm with life, {he draws, 

And in their hearts embrucs her cruel claws. Pete 

His virgin fword iEgyfthus’ veins imbru'd ; ? * 

I he murd’rer fell, and blood atton’d for blood. p 0 t e 
A good man chufes rather to pafs by a verbal injury than 
imbrue his hands in blood. 7 cL A 

2. To pour; to emit moifture. Obfofete 

Some bathed kiffes, and did oft embrue 
I he fugar’d liquor through his melting lips. Fairy 9uccn 
To iMBRu're. a. [from/,.,,.] To ,o 

I» who erft contended 3 

coniWd 

Into a beaft ; and mix with beftial flime. 

To tot, t0 ,nC -r n2t r e f"? imbrUte - Alton's Par. Loft. 
1 o 1 MBRU TE. v. n. To fink down to brutality. J 

The foul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, ’till flic quite lofe 
1 he divine property „f he: M bei „ g . M 

" X To 
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To Imbu'e. v. a. [ imbue, Latin. This word, which Teems 
wanted in our language, has been propofed by feveral writers, 
but not yet adopted by the reft. lmbu, French, the participial 
adj. is only ufed.] To tindlure deep; to imbibe with any 
liquor or die. 

I would render this treatife intelligible to every rational 
man, however little verfed in fcholaftick learning; among 
whom I expedl it will have a fairer paflage, than among thofe 
that are deeply imbued with other principles. Digby. 

Cloaths which have once been throughly emlued with black, 
cannot well afterwards be dyed into lighter colour. Beyle. 

Where the mineral matter is great, fo as to take the eye, 
the body appears imbued and tindlured with the colour. Woedw. 
ToImbu'rse. v. a. [bourfe, French.] To llock with money. 

This Ihould be etnburfe , from embourfer t French. 
Imitabi'lity. n.f. [imitabilis, Latin.] The quality of being 
imitable. 

According to the multifarioufnefs of this imitability, fo are 
the poffibilities of being. Norris. 

Fmitable. adj. [imitabilis, Latin; imitable, French.] 

1. Worthy to be imitated. 

How could the moft bafe men, and feparate from all imitable 
qualities, attain to honour but by an obfervant fl^vilh 
courfe ? Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

As a£ls of parliament are not regarded by moft imitable wri¬ 
ters, I account the relation of them imprpper for hiftory. Hayw. 

2, Poflible to be imitated. 

The characters of men placed in lower ftations of life, are 
more ufeful, as being imitable by greater nnmbers. Atterbury. 
To I'mitate. v. a. [imitor, Latin ; imitery French.] 

1. To copy ; to endeavour to refemble. 

We imitate and pradtife to make fwifter motions than any 
out of your mufkets. Baton. 

Defpife wealth, and imitate a god. Cowley. 

I would carefs fome llableman of note, 

And imitate his language and his coat. Man of fajle. 

2. To counterfeit. 

This hand appear’d a fhining fword to wield. 

And that fuftain’d an imitated fhield. Drydyns Mn. 

3. To purfue the courfe of a competition, fo as to ule parallel 
images and examples. 

For fhame ! what, imitate an ode ! Gay, 

Imita'tion. n.f. [imitatio, Latin; imitation, French.] 

1. Theadtof copying; attempt to refemble. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleafurc, a.livcly 
imitation of it, either in poetry or painting, mu.ft produce a 
much greater ; for both thefe arts are not only true imitations 
of nature, but of the beft nature. Dryden. 

2. That which is offered as a copy. 

3. A method of tranflating loofer than paraphrafe, in which 
modern examples and illuftrations are ufed for ancient, or do- 
meftick for foreign. 

In the way of imitationy the tranflator not only varies from 
the words and fenfe, but forfakes them as he fees occafion ; 
and, taking only fome general hints from the original, runs 
divifion on the groundwork. Dryden. 

I'mitative. adj. [imiiativus, Latin.] Inclined to copy. 

This temple, lefs in form, with equal grace, 

Was imitative of the firft in Thrace. Dryden. 

Imita'tor. n.f. [Latin; imitateur, French.] One that copies 
another; one that endeavours to refemble another. 

Imitators arc but a fervile kind of cattle, fays the poet. Dry. 
Immaculate, adj. [immaculatus, Latin; immacuU, Fr.] 

1. Spotlefs; pure; undefiled. 

To keep this commandment immaculate and blamelcfs, was 
to teach the gofpel of (Jhrift. Hooker. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 

His love fincere, his thoughts immaculate. Shalyfpearc. 
The king, whom catholicks count a faint-like and immacu¬ 
late prince, was taken away in the flower of his age. Bacon. 
Were but my foul as pure 
From other guilts as that, heav’n did not hold 
One more immaculate. Denham s uojhy. 

2. Pure; limpid. Improper. 

Thou clear, immaculate, and filver fountain. 

From whence this flream, through muddy pallages, 

Hath had his current and defil’d himfelf. Shakef Rico. 11 . 

To Imma'nacle. v. a. [from manacle.] To fetter; to con¬ 
fine. . 

Thou can’ft no* touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haft immanacl'd. Milton. 

Imma'ne. adj. [immanis , Latin.] Vaft; prodigioufly great. 
Immanent, adj. [immanent, French; in and maneo, Latin.] 
Intrinfick; inherent; internal. • 

Judging the infinite eflence by our narrow fclves, we.alcribe 
in tel left ions, volitions, and fuch like immanent actions, to that 
nature which hath nothing in common with us. Glanv. hcepj- 
What he wills and intends once, he willed and intended 
from all eternity ; it being grofly contrary to the very firft no¬ 
tions we have of. the infinite perfections of the Divine Nature 
to ft ate or fuppofe any new immanent a& in God. South. 
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Imma'nifest. adj, [ in and mamfft. ] Not manifeft; not 
plain. 

A time not much unlike that which was before time, mjiib- 
nifejl and unknown. Browns Vulgar Erriun. ' 

Imma'hity. if. f. [ immanitas, Latin. ] Barbarity; fav .re¬ 
liefs. . 

If was both impious and unnatural. 

That fuch humanity and bloody ftrife 
Should reign among profeflbrs of one faith. Shakrf II VI. 
Immarce'ssible. adj. [in and maretjeoy, Latin.] Unfad- 

in g- - . m. 

Imma'rtial. adj. [i.v and martial.] Not warlike. 

My pow’rs are unfit, 

Myfelf 1 mmartial. Chapmans Odyjfty. 

ToImma'sk. 1 1. a. [in and maft.] To cover; to difguiic. 

I have cafes of buckram for the nonce, to immajk our noted 
outward garments. Sbakejpeare’s Bt/iry IV. 

Immaterial, adj. [immatcriel, Fr. in and materia, Latin.] 

1. Incorporeal; dillinCt from matter; void of matter. 

Angels are fpiiits immaterial and inttUeclual, the glorious 
inhabitants of thofe facred palaces, where there is nothing but 
light and immortality; no fhadow of matter for teats, dif- 
contentments, griefs, and uncomfortable pafljons to work 
upon ; but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, do dwell. Hooker. 

As then the foul a febftance hath alone, 

Bcfides the body, in which flie is confin’d; 

So hath fhe not a body of her own. 

But is a fpirit, and immaterial mind. Davies. 

Thofe immaterial felicities we expedf, fuggeft the ncceffify of 
preparing our appetites, without which heaven can be no hea¬ 
ven to us. Decay of Piety. 

' No man that owns the exiftence of an infinite fpirit can 
doubt of the poflibility of a finite fpirit; that is, fuch a thing 
as is immaterial , and does not contain any principle of cor¬ 
ruption. 7 illotfon’s Sermons. 

2 . Unimportant; without weight; impertinent; without rela¬ 
tion. This fenfe has crept into the converfation and writings 
of barbarians; but ought to be utterly reje&cd, 

Immate'riality. n.f [from immaterial >] Incorporcity; 

diftinClnefs from body or matter. 

When we know cogitation is die prime attribute of a fpirit, 
we infer its immateriality , and thence its immortality. Waits. 
Immaterially, adv. [(torn immaterial.] In a manner not 
depending upon matter. 

The vifible fpccies of things, ftrike not our fenfes inmate¬ 
rially:, but ftreaming in corporal rays, do carry with them the 
qualities of the object from whence they flow, and the me¬ 
dium through which they pafs. Brawn’s Vidgar Errows. 

ImmateRlalized. adj. [from in arid materia, Latin.J Dif- 
tin£l from matter; incorporeal. 

Though afliduity in the moft fixed cogitation be no trouble 
to immateriftixed fpirits, yet is it more than our imbodied fouls 
can bear without laflitude. Glanv. Sccpf. 

ImmateRialness. n.f. [from immaterial.] Diftindlneik from 
matter. . >T m- 

ImmateRiate. adj. [in and materia, Latin.] Not confiding 
of matter ; incorporeal; without body. 

It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal and mmate- 
riate, whereof there be in nature but few. Bacon. 

After a long enquiry of things immerfe in matter, I intcr- 
pofe fome object which is immatei iate, or lefs materiate; fuch 
as this of founds. Bacm ' 

IMMATU'RE. adj. [immaturus, Latin.] 

1. Not ripe. 

2. Not perfeft; not arrived at fulnefs or completion. 

The land enterprize of Panama was an ill meatered and 
immature counfcl; lor it was grounded upon a falfe a « ou " ’ 
that the paflages were no better fortified than Drake 

them- , . , 

This is your time for faction and debate. 

For partial favour, and permitted, hate: 

Let now your immature dillenfioa ceafe, • 

Sit quiet, . ’ 

2. Hafty ; early ; come to pafs before the natural tune. 

We are pleated, and call not that death immature, if a man 

lives ’tillfeventy. W*!'. “2 

ImmatuRely. adv. [from immature.) Too fooa, o ) 
before ripenefs or completion. f 

Immatu'reness. } n. f. [from UnnpeneT ; 

Im lx at u'r it v. $ completenels ; a ftate fhort °fcomplet ^ 
I might reafonably expert a pardon from the ing 
faults committed in an immaturity of age and ju gmen 
ImMEABi'litv. n.f. [inmstabiiis, Latin.] V, ant of power 

P From this phlegm proceeds white cold ttlmours, vifcidity* 
and confequently immeability of the juices. ot t0 

ImMe'asurEABLE- adj. [in and meafure.] Immenle, 

be mcafured; indefinitely extenfive. d 

Churches reared up to an height 
with 'far more beauty .in their reftoration than their 
before had given them. y rCltn 
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IMMB'KSITV. n.f, ImmvM French.] Unbound^ gr«tne6| 

By the power we find in ourfelves of repeating, 33 °^ c ” f 3 
we will, 4 idea of fp*«, «..»«*■ 3 “ 


ilc 'tiiat will coniider the inunenfity of this fabrtch, Vh 1 'he 
great variety that is to be found in this mconfidcrable part o 
great vane ^ ^ n)3 tbiut that i u other manfions 


From the fliore 

Thcv view’d the vaft immeajurable abyfs, 

Scr^Tous as a fea, dark, waftelul, wild Aka. Per. Loft. 

U Immovable ftrength they might behold 
Tn me of wifdom nothing more than mean. Milt. Agonift. 

What’a glorious fliow are thofe beings entertained with, f '^ h /has to do with, may think that in other manuous 

that can fce^uch tremendous objeas wandering through tho be otlle ,. and difthrent intelligent beings. Locke. 

SSKSr depths of ether? Mdsjon s Guard,an. of « ^ WQf ^ 

Nor friends are there, nor veffiils to conve y’ And mi nions which the glafs can ne’er detery, 

w,i,U. e irdcad. 

'I here ye fliall be fd, and fill d Immeasurable: adj. [/» and menfurabiiis, Latin.] Not to 

T ■ iH things fhall be your prey. Milt. ra. Lojt. i^me NsuKnnet. “ j l 

Immecha'nical! adj. [in mi mechanical.] Not according to ^be ^ ^ [ {mmerg o, Latin ] To put under water. 

th We^have^iothteg'^do to fhowany thing that is itmnechani- ImmeRit. n. f. [immerho, Latin.] Want of worth ; want of 

cal, or not according to the eftablifhed laws of nature. Cheyne detert^ find ^ ffions of a 

r-^^ownWiV tell me it mull not he 

is a harih word, 1 Wievc «>***&*”' adj . [ Latin. ] Buried; covered; funk 

Bore the commiflion of my place and perfon; 

The which immediacy may well Hand up. 

And call itfelf your brother. Shake/. King Lear. 

Immediate, adj. [immediat, French; in and rnedms, Latin.] 
i Being in tech a ftate with refpeift to fometbing elfe as that 
there is nothing between them; proximate; with nothing 


Im 


intervening. , . . 

Mofes mentions the immediate caufes, the rains and the wa¬ 
ters ; and St. Peter mentions the more remote and fundamental 
caufes, that conftitution of the heavens. Burnet. 

2. Not ailing by fecond caufes. 

It is much to be afcribcd to the immediate will of God, who 
giveth and taketh away beauty at his pleafure Abbot. 

3. Inftant; prefent with regard to time. Prior therefore fhould 
not have written more immediate. 

Immediate are my needs, and my relief 
Muft not be toft and turn’d to me in words, 

But find fupply immediate. Shakefp. Timon• 

Death denounc’d that day. 

Which he ptetemes already vain, and void, 

Becaufe not yet infliiled, as he fear’d. 

By fome immediate ftroke. Milton s Paradife Loft-. 

But fhe, howe’er of viil’ry fure. 

Contemns the wreath too long delay’d ; 

And arm’d with more immediate pow’r. 

Calls cruel filence to her aid. Prior. 

Immediately, adv. [from immediate.] 

1. Without the intervention of any other caufe or event. 

God’s acceptance of it, either immediately by himfelf, or 
mediately by the hands of the bifhop, is that which veils 
the whole property of a thing in God. South's Sermons. 

2. Inftantly; at the time prefeut; without delay. 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eaton 
Immediately to marry. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 
Imme'diateness. n.f. [from immediate.] 

1. Pretence with regard to time. 

2. Exemption from fecond or intervening caufes. 
Imme'dicable. adj. [immedicabilis, Latin.] Not to be healed; 

incurable. 

My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable , 

Rankle and feller, and gangrene 

To black mortification. Milton's Agoniftes. 

Imme'morable. adj. [immemorabilis, Latin.] Not worth re¬ 
membering. 

Immemorial, adj. [immemorial, French; in and memoria, 
Latin.] Pall time of memory; fo ancient that the beginning 
cannot be traced. 

By a long immemorial pra£lice, and prefeription of an aged 
thorough-paced hypocrify, they come to believe that for a 
reality, which, at firft pradice of it, they themfelves knew to 
he a cheat. South's Sermons. 

All the laws of this kingdom have fome memorials in 
< writing, yet all have not their original in writing; for fome 
obtained their force by immemorial ufage or cuftom. Hale. 
IMMENSE, adj. [immenfe, Fr. immenfus, Lat.] Unlimited! 
unbounded; infinite. 

O goodnefs infinite! goodnefs immenfe ! 

That all this good of evil fhall produce! Milt. Pared Loft. 
As infinite duration hath no relation unto motion and time, 
lo infinite or immenfe eflence hath no relation unto body ; but 
“ a thing diftind from all corporeal magnitude, which we 
mean when we fpeak of immenfity, and of God as of an im- 

uTA g - , rr Crew's Cofmol. 

‘ fu re LY ‘ adv ' £ from mmen f‘~] Infinitely; without mea- 

WefhaH find that the void fpace of our fyftem is immenfely 
bigger than all its corporeal mafs. Bentley's Sermons. 


After long inquiry of things immerfe in matter, I interpofe 
fomeobjed which is immateriate, or lefs materiate ; tech as 
tins of founds, that the intclled may become nqt partial Bac. 

To ImmeRse. v. a. [immerjus, Latin.] 

1. To put underwater. 

2. To fink or cover deep. 

He flood 

More than a mile immers'd within the wood; 

At once the wind was laid. Dryden. 

They obfcrved that they were immerfed in their rocks, quar¬ 
ries, and mines, in the fame manner as they are at this day 
found in all known parts of the world. Woodw. Nat. Hiftory. 

3. To keep in a ftate of intellectual depreffion. 

It is a melancholy reflection, ftiat our country, which, in 
times of popery, was called the nation of faints, fhould now 
have lefs appearance of religion in it than any other neigh¬ 
bouring ftate or kingdom ; whether they be fuch a* continue 
ftill immerfed in the errours of the church of Rome, or fuch as 
are recovered out of them. Addifon s Freeholder. 

We are prone to engage ourfelves with the bufinefs, the 
pleafures, and the amufements of this world: we give our¬ 
felves up, too greedily to the purfuit, and immerfe ourfelves too 
deeply in the enjoyment of them. Attn bury s Sermons. 

It is im poflible for a roan to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet be deeply immerfed in the enjoyments of this. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

Imme'rsion. n.f [immerfto, Latin; iwmerfian, French.] 

1. The ad of putting any body into a fluid below the furface. 

Achilles’s mother is faid to have dipped him, when he was a 
child, in the river Styx, which made him invulnerable all over, 
excepting that part which the mother held in her hand during 
this immerfion. Add fan's Guardian. 

2. The ftate of finking below the furface of a fluid. 

3. The ftate of being overwhelmed or loft in any refped. 

There are many perfens, who, through the heat of their 
lulls and paflions, through the contagion of i!i example, or 
too deep an immerfto,1 in the affairs of life, fwerve from the 
rules of their holy faith; and yet would, upon extraordi¬ 
nary warning, be brought to comply with them. Atterbury. 

ImmethoDical. adj. [/« and methodical.] Confuted ; being 
without regularity; being without method. 

M. Bayle compares the anfwering of an immethodical au¬ 
thor to the hunting of a duck : when you have him full in 
your fight he gives you the flip, and becomes invilible. Adah. 

ImmethoDically. adv. [kora.unmethodical.] Without me¬ 
thod. 

Imminence, n.f. [from imminent.] Any ill impending; im¬ 
mediate or near danger. A word not in ule. 

I do not fpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 

But dare all imminence, that gods and men 

Addrefs their dangers in. Shakejp. 'Trains and Cre/Jida. 

I'MMINENT. adj. [imminent, Fr. immmens, Lat.j Impend¬ 
ing ; at hand ; threatning. Always in an ill fenfe. 

What dangers at any time are 'imminent, what evils hane 
over our heads, God doth know, and not we. Hooker. 

Three times to-day 

You have defended me from imminent death. Shake/. H VI 
Thefe (he applies for warnings and portents 

Of evils imminent ; and on her knee 

Hath begg’d, that 1 will Hay at home to-day. Shakeftsarc. 

I o them preach’d 

Converfion and repentance, as to fouls 

In prifon, under judgments imminent. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

Men could not fad without imminent danger and inconve¬ 
niences. & „ 

T W I utete NGLE ' [,M ^ T ° min S ,e i to 
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Some of us, like thee, through ftormy life 
Toil'd, tempeft-beaten, ere we could attain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind. 

Where purity and peace immingle charms. Them/. Summer. 

-.Mminu'tion. n.f. [from imminuo, Latin.] Diminution ; 
decreafe. 

Thefe revolutions are as exaftly uniform as the earth’s are, 
which could not be, were there any place for chance, and did 
not a providence continually overfee and fecure them from all 
alteration or imrnivution. Ray on the Creation. 

Immjscibi'lity. n.f [from immifable .1 Incapacity of being 
mingled. 

Immi'scible. aeij. [in and mifcible.] Not capable of being 
mingled. Clariffa. 

Immi'ssion. n.f. [immiffo, Latin.] The aft of fending in; 
contrary to emiflion. 

To Immi't. v. n. [immitto, Latin.] To fend in. 

To Immi'x. v. a. [in and mix. J To mingle. 

Samfon, with thefe immixt, inevitably 
Pull’d down the fame deftruftion on himfclf. Milton. 

Immi'xable. adj. [in and mix ] Impoflible to be mingled. 

Fill a glafs fphere with fuch liquors as may be clear, of the 
fame colour, and immixable. IVilkins. 

Immobility, n.f [immobility French, from immobilis, Latin.] 

Unmoveablenefs; want of motion; refiftance to motion. 

The courfe of fluids through the vafcular folids muft in 
time harden the fibres, and abolilh many of the canals; from 
whence drinefs, weaknefs, immobility, and debility of the vital 
force. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

IMMO'DERATE. adj. [ immodere, Fr. immoderatus, Latin.] 
Exceffive ; exceeding the due mean. 

One means, very cffcftual for the prefervation of health, 
is a quiet and chearful mind, not afflicted with violent paflions, 
or diftrafted with immoderate cares. Ray on the Creation. 

Im mo'derately. adv. [from immoderate.] In an exceffive 
degree. 

Immoderately fhe weeps for Tybalt’s death. Sbakefpeare. 
It weakened more and more the arch of the earth, fucking 
out the moifture that was the cement of its parts, drying it 
immoderately , and chapping it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Immoder a'tion. n. f. [immoderation, Fr. from immoderate.] 
Want of moderation; excefs. 

Immo'dest. adj. [immodejle, French ; in and modejl.] 

j. Wanting Ihame; wanting delicacy or chaftity. 

She railed at herfelf, that (he Ihould be fo immodefl to write 
to one that fhe knew would flout her. Sbakefpeare. 

2. Unchafte; impure. 

Immodefl deeds you hinder to be wrought; 

But we proferibe the leaft immodefl thought. Dry den. 

3. Obfcene. 

’Tis needful that the mod immodefl word 
Be look’d upon, and learn’d ; which once attain’d. 

Comes to no farther ufe 

But to be known and hated. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

A. Unreafonable; exorbitant; arrogant. 

Immo'desty. n.f [immod.flie, French, from, immodefl.] Want 
of modefly; indecency. 

It was a piece of immodejly. Pope. 

To IMMOLATE. v. a. [immolo, Latin; immoler, French.] 
To facrifice; to kill in facrifice. 

Thefe courtiers of applaufe being oftentimes reduced to 
live in want, thefe coftly trifles fo ingroffing all that they can 
fpare, that they frequently enough arc forced to immolate their 
own defires to their vanity. . Boyle. 

Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine. 

Sacred to Neptune and the powers divine. Pope's Odyffey. 

Immola'tion. n.f. [immolation, French, from immolate.] 

1. The aft of facrificing. 

In the pifture of the immolation of Ifaac, or Abraham facri¬ 
ficing his fon, Ifaac is deferibed as a little boy. Brown. 

2 . A facrifice offered. 

We make more barbarous immolations than the moft favage 
heathens. Decay of Piety. 

Immo'ment. adj. [in and moment.] Trifling; of no impor¬ 
tance or value. A barbarous word. 

I fome lady-trifles have referv’d, 

Inmoment toys, things of fuch dignity 

As we greet modern friends withal. Shaiefp. Ant. andCleop. 

Immo'ral. adj. [in and moral.] Wanting regard to the laws 
of natural religion; contrary to honefty ; dilhoneft. 

Immorality, n.f. [from immoral.] Difhonefiy; want of 
virtue; contrariety to virtue. 

Such men are put into the commiffion of the peace who en¬ 
courage the grofleft immoralities , to whom all the bawds of the 
ward pay contribution. Swift. 

IMMO'RTAL. adj. [ immortalis , Latin ] 

1. Exempt from death ; never to die. 

To the king eternal, immortal, invifible, the only wife 
God, be glory for ever. Tim. i. 17. 

Her body fleeps in Capulet’s monument. 

And her immortal part with angels lives. Shai.Ro. andjul. 
There was an opinion in grofs, that the foul was irr.mor- 
Abbot's Defcription of the florid. 
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The Paphian queen, 

W ith gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, 

Like terror did among th’ immortals breed, 

Taught by her wound that goddeffes may bleed. iy a n„ 

2. Never ending; perpetual. ‘ ’ 

Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 
Immortal longings in me. Shake/. Ant. and C'esbatra 

Immorta'lity. n.f. [immortality Fr. from immortal.] 
emption from death; life never to end. 

This corruptible Ihall put on incorruption, and this mortal 
immortality . Corinth. 

Viuatt immortality and joy. Mihor 

He th’ immortality of fouls proclaim’d. 

Whom th’ oracle of men the wifeft nam’d. Denham. 
His cxiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlefs it be 
deftroyed; which is impoflible, from the immutability of God 
and the nature of his immortality. Cheyne’s Phil. Print 

When we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a fpirit 
we infer its immateriality, and thence its immortality. IVatts. 

Tmmo'rtally. adv. [from the adjeftive.] So as never to die." 

Tp Immo rtalize, v. a. f imnertalifer , French, from immortal .1 
T o make immortal; to perpetuate; to exempt from death. 
Drive them from Orleans, and be immortaliz'd. Sbakcfp. 
For mortal things defire their like to breed, 

That fo they may their kind immortalize. Davies. 

To Immo'rtalize. v. n. To become immortal. This word 
is, I think, peculiar to Pope. 

Fix the year precife, 

When Britilh bards begin t’ immortalize. Pope. 

Immortally, adv. [from immortal.] With exemption from 
death; without end. 

There is your crown; 

And he that wears the crown immortally , 

Long guard it yours! Shaiefp. Henry IV. 

What pity ’tis that he cannot wallow immortally in his fen- 
fual pleafures! Bentleys Sermons. 

Immo vable, adj. [in and moveable.] 

1. Not to be forced from its place. 

We Ihall not queftion his removing the earth, when he findj 
an immovable bafe to place his engine upon. Brown. 

2 . Not liable to be carried away; real in law. 

When an executor meddles with the immovable eftate, be¬ 
fore he has feized on the moveable goods, it may be then ap¬ 
pealed from the execution of fentence. Ayliffe's Partrgm. 

3. Unlhaken; unaffefted. 

How much happier is he, who, centring on himfelf, remains 
immovable , and /miles at the madnefs of the dance about 
him ! Dryden's Don Sebajiian. 

Immovably, adv. [from immovable.] In a Hate not to be 
Ihaken. 

Immovably firm to their duty, when they could have no pro- 
fpeft of reward. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Immunity, n.f [immunite, French^; immunitas, Latin.] 

1. Difcharge from any obligation. 

Of things harmlefs whatfoever there is, which the whole 
church doth obferve, to argue for any man’s immunity from 
obferving the fame, it were a point of moft infdcnt mad- 
nefs. Hooker. 

2 . Privilege; exemption. 

Granting great inununities to the commons, they prevailed 
fo far as to caufe Palladius to be proclaimed fucceffor. Sidney. 

Simon fent to Demetrius, to the end he Ihould give the 
land an inununity, becaufe all that Tryphon did was to 
fpoil. 1 Mac. xiii. 34 ’ 

The laity invidioufly aggravate the rights and immunities of 
the clergy. Sprat's Sermons. 

3. Freedom. 

Common apprehenfions entertain the antidotal condition of 
Ireland, conceiving only in that land an immunity from ve¬ 
nomous creatures. Brawn s Vulgar Errcurs. 

But this annex’d condition of the crown, 

Immunity from errors, you difoWn. Dryden. 

To Immu re, v. a. [in and murus , Lat. emmurer, old hrenen, 
fo that it might be written immure.] To inclofe within walls; 
to confine; to /hut up ; to imprifon. 

Pity, you ancient ftones, thefe tender babes. 

Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls ! Shak. R. lL • 
One of thefe three contains her heav’nly pifture; 

And Ihall 1 think in filver Ihe’s immur'd! Sbakefpeare. 
At the firft defcent on Ihore he was not immured with a 
wooden veffcl, but he did countenance the landing in his long¬ 
boat. ’ , , 

Lyfimachus immured it witli a wall. Sar.dys s Trave 

Though a foul foolilh prifon her immure 
On earth, Ihc, when efcap’d, is wife and pure. Den • 

Immu re, n.f [from the verb.] A wall; an inclofure, as 1 
Sbakefpeare. 

Their vow is made 

To ranfack Troy; within whofe flrong immures 
The ravilh’d Helen, Menelaus’ queen. 

With wanton Paris fleeps. e “ 

iMMU'siCAi. 
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jMMoSlcAli «jf. 0 - inharlB °- 

"‘Tm found, are either maGcal, which arc ever equal, or im- 

e,er “ ncq ' ,a1 ' “SsiS? 

\Wenwe confider the immuftcal note of all fwans we ever 
beheld or heard of,- we cannot confent. Brown. 

Immutability, n. f [ immutabihtas, Lat. smmutabdne, Fr. 
from immutable. ] Exemption from change; invariablenefs; 

unchangcab.c^^^ q( . ^ ^ ftrivc unt0) by working after 

one and the fame manner. Hooker. 

His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlefs it be dc- 
flroyed; which is impoflible, from the immutability of God. 

1 Cbeyne's Phil. Princ. 

IMMUTABLE, adj. [immutabilis, Latin.] Unchangeable; 
invariable; unalterable. , . 

By two immutable things, in which it was impoflible 
for God to lye, we have a ftrong confolation. lleb. vi. 

Thy threat’nings, Lord, as thine, thou may’ft revoke; 
But if immutable and fix’d they Hand, 

Continue ftill thyfelf to give the ftroke. 

And let not foreign foes opprefs thy land. Dryden. 

Immu'tably. adv. [from immutable. ] Unalterably; inva¬ 
riably; unchangeably. 

His love is like his eflence, immutably eternal. 

Imp. n.f. [imp, Wellb, a Ihoot, a fprout, a fprig.] 

1. A fon; the offspring; progeny. 

That noble imp your fon. Lord Cromwel to King Henry. 

And thou, moft dreaded imp of higheft Jove, 

Fair Venus’fon. * Fairy £>uecn, b. i. 

The tender imp was weaned from the teat. Fairfax. 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shaiefp. Henry V. 

2. A fubaltcrn devil; a puny devil. In this fenle ’tis ftill re¬ 
tained. 

Such we deny not to be the imps and limbs of Satan. Huk. 

Him after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv'd, his final fentence chofe. 

Fit veffe), fitteft imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark fuggeftions hide 
From Iharpeft fight. Milt. Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

As foon as you can hear his knell. 

This god on earth turns d- 1 in hell; 

And, lo! his minifters of ftatc, 

Transform’d to imps, his levee wait. Swift. 

To Imp. v. a. [impio, to engraft, Wcllh.] To lengthen or 
enlarge with anything adfeititious. • 

If then we Ihall Ihakc off our flavilh yoke. 

Imp out our drooping country’s broken wings. Shak. R. II. 
New rebellions raile 

Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 

Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. Milton. 

Help, yc tart fatyrifts, to imp my rage~ 

With all the fcorpions that Ihould whip tills age. Cleave!. 

With cord and canvas from rich Hamburgh fent. 

His navy’s molted wings he imps once more. Dryden. 
New creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at firft, and fliort of thighs ; 

’Till Ihooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings. 

The grubs proceed to bees with pointed ftings. Dryden. 

The Mercury of heav’n, with filver wings 
Impt for the flight, to overtake his ghoft. Southern. 

To Impa'ct. v. a. [irnpa£lus, Latin.] To drive clofe or 
hard. 

They are angular; but of what particular figure is not eafy 
to determine, bccaufc of their being impacted fo thick and 
confufcdly together. JVoodward on Faff,Is. 

lo Jmpa int. v. a. [m and. paint.] To paint; to decorate 
with colours. Not in ufc. 

Never yet did infurreftion want 
Such water-colours to impaint his caufe. Shaiefp. H. VI. 
To Impair, w. a. [rmpirer, to make worfe, French. Skinner.] 
i o dimimlh; to injure; to make worfe ; to leffen in quan¬ 
tity, value, or excellence. 

To change any fuch law, muft needs, with the common 
fort, impair and weaken the force of thofe grounds whereby 
all laws are made cffeftual. Hooker 

Objefts divine 

Muft needs impair, and weary human fenfe. Milt. Pa Loll 
1 hat fcon refrdh’d him weary’d, and repair’d 
” hat hunger, if aught hunger had impair'd, 

U V h ‘ rft ’ , Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 

Nor was the work impair’d by ftorms alone, J S 
cut fcit UP approaches of too warm a fun. p of , e 

Ta T / yearS he fcem ’ d ’ but not impair'd by years. Pete 

V ' T ° be le(rened worn ll P ‘' 

Tmpa'ir f ,mpa Z’ qU ° L th he 5 but reafon repair. F. 9 . 
A U'/ C T the VCrb ’J Diminution; decreafe. ^ 
the^e^KliaTV^- * n . undu f P ofltion > is, not lying on 
time i f J? * *• a h ,tS polcs invcrted ’ receives in longer 

Po^e«fSfnrefcrS V K ty r and . eXC i angCof faces > and is m °rc 

pots ertmij preferved by file than dull of fteel. Brown. 
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Impairment, n.f. [from impair.] Diminution; injury. 

His pofterity, at this diftance, and after fo perpetual impair¬ 
ment, cannot but condemn the poverty of Adam’s conception, 
that thought to obfeure himfelf from his Creator in the lhade 
of the garden. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. 1. 

Impa'lpable. adj. [impalpable, Fr. in and palpable.] Not to 
be perceived by touch. 

If beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured out. It 
will emulate a liquor, by reafon that the froalncfs of the parts 
do make them eafy to be put into motion. Boyle. 

To Impa'radise. v. a. [imparadifart, Italian.] To put in a 
place or ftate refembling paradife in felicity. 

This imparadijed neighbourhood made Zc'mane’s foul 
cleave unto her, both through the ivory cafe of her body, and 
the apparel which did ovcr-cloud it. Sidney, b. ii. 

All my fouls be 

Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 

I underftand, and grow, and fee. Dcnne. 

Thus thefe two, 

Imparadis'd in one another’s arms. 

The happier Eden, Ihall enjoy their fill 

Of blifs on blifs. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Impa'ritv. n.f. [irnparitas, irrpar, Latin.] 

1. Inequality; difproportion. - ;r> 

Some bodies are hard, fome foft: the hardnefs is caufed 
chiefly by the jejunenefs of the fpirits, and their imparity with 
the tangible parts. Baton. 

2 . Oddnefs; indivifibility into equal parts. 

What verity is there in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
divifion of man, by even and odd ; and fo by parity or impa¬ 
rity of letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes on 
either fide of their bodies ? Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

ToImpa'rk. v. a. [in and^ park.] To inclofe with a park; 
to fever from a common. 

To IMPA'RT. v. a. [ impartior , Latin.] 

1. To grant; to give. 

High ftate and honours to others impart , 

But give me your heart. Dryden. 

2. To communicate. 

Gentle lady. 

When firft I did impart my love to you, 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins. Shakef Mtrcb. of Venice. 

As’ in confeffion the revealing is for the eafe or a man’s 
heart, fo fccret men come to the knowledge of many things^ 
while men rather difcharge than impait their minds. Bacon. 

Thou to me thy thoughts 

Waft wont, I mine to thee was wont t’ impart. Milt. P. L. 

1 find thee knowing of thyfelf; 

Expreffing well the fpirit within thee free. 

My image, not imparted to the brute. Milt. Par. Lcfl. 

Impartial, adj. [impartial. Ft. in and partial. ] Equitable; 
free from regard to party ; indifferent; dilinterefted ; equal in 
diftribution of juftice; juft. It is ufed as well of aftions as 
perfons. 

Succefs I hope, and fate I cannot fear: 

Alive or dead, 1 Ihall deferve a name ; 

Jcve is impartial, and to both the fame. Dryden's ASn. 

Impartiality, [n.f. [impartiality French; from impartial.] 
Equitablenefs; juftice. 

A pious and well difpofed will gives not only diligence, but 
alfo impartiality to the underftanding in its fearch into religion, 
which is abfolutely neccffary to.give fuccefs unto our inquiries 
into truth; it being fcarce poflible for that man to hit the 
mark, whofe eye is ftill glancing upon fomething befnle 

T lt * . , South’s Sermons. 

Impartially, adv. [from impartial] Equitably; with in¬ 
different and unbinffed judgment; without regard to partv or 
intereft; juftly; honeftly. / 

Since the Scripture promifes eternal hnppinefs and pardon of 
im, upon the foie condition of faith and fincere obedience it 
is evident, that he only can plead a title to fuch a pardon 
whofe confc.ence impartially tells him that he has performed 
the required condition. South's Sermons 

Impa rtiele. adj. [impartible, Fr. from impart.] Commu- 
mcable; to be conferred or bellowed. This word is eleeanr 
though ufed by few writers. * 

may u eCOnCeived t0 bemore or lefs impair- 
t.ble than it is aftive or heavy. . 

HipaWe. adj. [in and paffable.] Not to be paffed ; 
admitting paflaee; impervious. ” 

jsss-sz*!-* ** tmt f M “ in! - 

' Over this gulf 

Impa [fable, impervious ; let us try 

Wbl°h‘A) 2 Pa ? fr ° m i ?! 11 *° that ’ ncw world. Mil*on 

When Alexander wou d have paflbd thu i 

told by tlic Indians ,h* all _*»*? ■» 

marlhes, or fandy defarts. ^ ^ th r ,m ^F ab ! e 

things!" 
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Two divinities might have pleaded their prerogative of im- 
fafftbility , or at leaft not have been wounded by any mortal 
hand. Dryden's JEn. Dedicat. 

Impassible, adj. [impaffible, Fr. in and pajfto, Latin ] Inca¬ 
pable of fuffering; exempt from the agency of external 
caufes; exempt from pain. 

If the upper foul check what is confented to by the will, 
in compliance with the flefh, and can then hope that, after a 
few years of fenfuality, that rebellious fervant fhall be eter¬ 
nally call off, drop into a perpetual impajfible nothing, take a 
long progrefs into a land where all things are forgotten, this 
would be fome colour. Hammond. 

Secure of death, I fhould contemn thy dart, 

Though naked, and impajjible depart. Drydtn. 

Impa'ssibleness. n. f. [from impajfible.] Impaflibility; ex¬ 
emption from pain. 

How fhamelefs a partiality is it, thus to referve all the fen- 
fualities of this world, and yet cry out for the impajjib/enefs of 
the next ? Decay of Piety. 

Impa'ssioned. adj. [in and pajfon .] Seized with paffion. 

So, (landing, moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all impajfton'd, thus began. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Impa'ssive. adj. [in and pajftve.] Exempt from the agency of 
external caufes. 

She told him what thofe empty phantoms were, 

Forms without bodies, and impajfive air. Dryden's /En. 

Pale funs, unfelt at didance, roll away; 

And on th’ impajfive ice the lightnings play. Pope. 

Impa'sted. adj. [in and pajlt.] Covered as with pade. 

Horridly trickt 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons. 

Bak’d and impajled with the parching fires. Shake/. Hamlet. 

Impa'tience. n.f. [impatience, Fr. impatientia , Latin.] 

1. Inability to fuffer pain ; r.ige under fuffering. 

All the power of his wits has given way to his impatience. 

Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
The experiment I refolved to make was upon thought, and 
not rafhnefs or impatience. Temple. 

2 . Vehemence of temper; heat of paffion. 

3 Inability to fuffer delay ; eagernefs. 

Impa'tient. adj. [impatient, Fr. impatient, Latin.] 

1. Not able to endure; incapable to bear. 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excefs of praife. Pipe. 

2 . Furious with pain ; unable to bear pain. 

The tortur’d favage turns around. 

And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound. Dryden. 

3. Vehemently agitated by fome painful paffion. 

To be impatient at the death of a perfon, concerning whom 
it was certain he muff die, is to mourn becaufe thy friend was 
not born an angel. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

The impatient man will not give himfelf time to be informed 
of the matter that lies before him. Addifon's Spefiatir. 

4. Eager ; ardently defirous; not able to endure delay. 

The mighty Catfar waits his vital hour, 

Impatient for the world, and grafps his promis’d pow’r. Dry. 

On the feas prepar’d the veffel Hands; 

Th’ impatient mariner thy fpeed demands. Pope's Odyffey. 

Impa'tiently. adv. [from impatient.'] 

1. Paffionately; ardently. 

He confidered one thing fo impatiently, that he would not 
admit any thing elfe to be worth confideration. Clarendon. 

2 . Eagerly ; with great defire. 

To Impa'tronize. v.a. [impatronifer, Fr. in and patronize.] 
To gain to one’s felf the power of any feigniory. This word 
is not ufual. 

The ambition of the French king was to impatromze him¬ 
felf of the dutchy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

ToImpa'wn. v.a. [in and pawn.] To impignorate; to pawn; 
to give as a pledge; to pledge. 

Go to the king, and let there be impawn’d 
Some furety for a fafe return again. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall invite us to; 

Therefore take heed how you impawn our perfon. 

How you awake our fleeping fword of war. Sbakef. H. V. 

To IMPE ACH, v.a. [ empecher , French.] 

t. To hinder; to impede. This fenfe is little in ufe. 

Each door he opened without any breach ; 

There was no bar to flop, nor foe him to impeach. 

Fairy Queen. 

Thefe ungracious praftices of his fons did impeach his jour¬ 
ney to the Holy Land, and vexed him all the days of his 
life. Davies. 

If they will impeach the purpofes of an army, which they 
have no reafon to think themfelves able to refill, they put 
themfelves out of all expectation of mercy. Hayward. 

A defluxion on my throat impeached my utterance. Howel. 

■2. To accufe by publick authority. 

They were both impeached by a houfe of commons. Addijon. 
Great diflentions were kindled between the nobles and com- 
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mons on account of Coriolanus, whom the latter had i m , 
peached. Swift. 

Impe'ach. n.f. [from the verb.] Hindrance; let; impedi¬ 
ment. 

Whv, what an intricate impeach is this ? 

If here you hous’d him, here he would have been; 

If he were mad, he would not plead fo coldly. Sbaktfpeare. 

Impea'chable. adj. [from impeach.] Accufable; charge¬ 
able. 6 

Had God omitted by pofitive laws to give religion to the 
world, the wifdom of his providence had been impeach¬ 
able. Crew's Cofmol. 

Impe'acher. n.f. [from impeach . ] An accufcr; one who 
brings an accufation againit another. 

Many of our ficrceft imptaehers would leave the delinquent 
to the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Impe'achment. n.f. [from impeach. J 

1. Hindrance; let: impediment; obdruftion. Not in ufe. 

Tell us what things, during your late continuance there, 
are moll offenfive, and the greatell impeachment to the good go¬ 
vernment thereof. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Turn thee back. 

And tell thy king I do not feek him now ; 

But could be willing to march on to Calais, 

Without impeachment. Shake/. Henry V. 

Neither is this acccffion of neceffity any impeachment to 
Chriftian liberty, or enfnaring of mens conferences. Sander/. 

2 . Publick accufation; charge preferred. 

The king, provok’d to it by the queen, 

Devis’d impeachments to imprifon him. Shah. Rich. ffi. 
The lord Somers, though his accufers would gladly have 
dropped their impeachment, wa 3 inflant with them for the pro- 
fecution. Addijon. 

The confequenccs of Coriolanus’s impeachment had like to 
have been fatal to their Hate. Swift. 

To Impe'arl. v. a. [mi and pearl.] 

1. To form in refemblance of pearls. 

innumerable as the flars of night. 

Or flars of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 
Impearls on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. Milton's Par. DJI. 

2. To decorate as with pearls. 

The dews of the morning impearl ever)' thorn, and fcattcr 
diamonds on the verdant mantle of the earth. Digby U Pope. 

Impeccability, n.f. [impeccabilite, Fr. from impeccable.] 
Exemption from fin; exemption from failure; 

Infallibility and impeccability are two of his attributes. Pope. 

Impe'ccable. adj. [impeccable, French; in and pecco, Latin.] 
Exempt from poffibility of fin. 

That man pretends he never commits any aft prohibited by 
the word of God, and then that were a rare charm to render 
him impeccable, or that is the means of confecrating every 
fin of his. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Imte'de. v.a. [impedio, Latin.] To hinder; to let; to 
obflruft. 

All the forces arc mullered to impede its paflage. 

Decay of Piety. 

The way is open, and no flop to force 
The flars return, or to impede their courfe. Creech. 

Impediment. n.f. [impedimentum, Latin.] Hindrance; let; 
impeachment; obflruftion; oppofition. 

The minds of beads grudge not at their bodies comfort, nor 
are their fenfes letted from enjoying their objefts : we have the 
impediments of honour, and the torments of confcicncc. Sidney. 

What impediments there are to hinder it, and which were 
the fpcedied way to remove them. Httktr. 

The life is led mod happily wherein all virtue is exercifed 
without impediment or let. Hooker. 

They bring one that was deaf, and had an impediment in nis 
fpeech. • Mar . vii - 3 2 ’ 

But for my tears, 

The moid impediments unto my fpeech, 

I had foredall’d this dear and deep rebuke. Shakefp. ri. I ■ 
May I never 

To this good purpofc, that fo fairly fhews, 

Dream of impediment. Shakefp. Ant. and Clecpa r ■ 

Free from th’ impediments of light and noife, 

Man, thus retir’d, his nobler thoughts employs. 0 • 

Fear is the greated impediment to martyrdom ; and he t a 
overcome by little arguments of pain, will hardly con cn 
lofe his life with torments. Taylor's Rule oj living / ;• 

To Impe'l. v.a. [impello, Latin.] To drive on towards 
point; to urge forward; to prefs on. 

So Myrrha’s mind, imped'd on either fide, 

Takes ev’ry bent, but cannot long abide. Dryden 1 u ' • 

The furge impel!d me on a craggy coad. °c 

Propitious gales , 

Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails. Rope s X 

A mightier pow’r the drong direftion fends. 

And fcv’ral men impels to fev’ral ends; „ 

This drives them condant to a certain coad. ; .. 

Impe'llent. n.f. [impeHens, Latin.] Animpulfivepawe 
power that drives forward. pj oW 
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How fuch a variety of motions fhould be regularly ma- 
naged in fuch a wildernefs of paffages, by mere blind impel- 
S and material conveyances, 1 have not the lead conjcc- 

ToTmPE'ND. v.n. [imper.deo, Lat.] To hang over; to be at 

b^cx^ffcfourdlepforrow for our pad fins, and our lively 
fenfe ofGod’s impending wrath. Smalridgt s Sermons. 

Dcftruftion fure o’er all your heads impends r; 

Ulyffes comes, and death his deps attends. Pope s Odyffey. 

No dory I unfold of publick woes, 

Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope's Odyffey. 

Impendent, adj. [impendens, Latin.] Imminent; hang¬ 
ing over; preffing clofely. 

Jf the evil feared or impendent be a greater fenfible evil than 
the good, it over-rules the appetite to averfation. Hale. 

Dreadful in arms, on Landcn’s glorious plain 
Place Ormond’s duke: impendent in the air 
Let his keen fabre, comet-like, appear. Prior. 

Impendence, n.f [from impendent.] The date of hanging 
over; near approach. 

Though it be good, yet fometimes it is not fafe to be at¬ 
tempted, by reafon of the impendence of a greater fenfible evil. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Impenetrability, n.f [impenetrabilite, Fr. from impene¬ 
trable. ] 

j. Quality of not being pierceable. 

All bodies, fo far as experience reaches, arc either hard or 
may be hardened; and we have no other evidence of univer¬ 
sal impenetrability, befidcs a large experience, without an ex¬ 
perimental exception. Newton’s Opt. 

a. Infufceptibility of intellcftual impreffion. 
IMPENETRABLE.*^. [impenetrable, Fr. impenetrabilis, Lat.] 

1. Not to be pierced ; not to be entered by any external force. 

With hard’ning cold, and forming heat. 

The cyclops did their drokes repeat, 

Before th’ impenetrable fhield was wrought. Dryden. 

2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. 

Deep into fome thick covert would I run. 

Impenetrable to the dars or fun. Dryden. 

The mind frights itfelf with any thing reflected on in grofs: 
things, thus offered to the mind, carry the fhew of nothing 
but difficulty in them, and are thought to be wrapped up in 
impenetrable obfeurity. Locke. 

3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 

4. Not to be affefted ; not to be moved. 

It is the mod impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 

-■ Let him alone; 

I’ll follow him no more with bootlefs prayers. Shakefpeare . 
Some will never believe a propofition in divinity, if any 
thing can be laid againd it: they will be credulous in all affairs 
of life, but impenetrable by a fermon of the gofpel. Taylor. 
Impenetrably, adv. [from impenetrable.] With hardnefs 
to a degree incapable of impreffion. 

Blunt the fenfe, and fit it for a fkull 
Of folid proof, impenetrably dull. Pope's Dunciad. 

Impe'nitence. ]n.f. [impenitence, Fr. in and penitence.] Ob- 
Impe'nitency. J duracy ; want of remorfe for crimes; final 
difregard of God’s threatenings or mercy. 

Where one man ever comes to repent, a thoufand end their 
days in final impenitence. South’s Sermons. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel the wickednefs and im- 
penttency of the heathens was a much more excufeable thin», 
becaufe they were in a great meafure ignorant of the rewards 
of another fife. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

He wiil advance from one degree of wickednefs and impe¬ 
nitence tes another, ’till at lad he becomes hardened without 

r . Rogers's Sermons. 

Impe nitent. adj. [impenitent, Fr. in and penitent.] Finally 
negligent of the duty of repentance ; obdurate. 

Our Lord in anger hath granted fome impenitent mens re- 
quefts; as, on the other fide, the apodle’s fuit he hath of fa¬ 
vour and mercy not granted. /W. 

They dy’d 

Impenitent, and left a race behind 
Like to themfelves. 

„Z hen the f T rd ? f pcnitents ’ and punifhment of LZ- 
of m ‘ S fT C U T r t0 tfUC ’ ’ tis im P°«ible but the mind 
other!* 0 Wlft ' thC ° ne ’ and have difl *« to the 

much weaknefs, and perhaps w?,h S t 

C> WhaScriwd 7 ’ livcd a " d died in. Hamm. 

what crowds of thefe, xmpemtently bold, 

n founds and jingling fyllables grown old, 
otill run on poets ! r> 

MP *ItT«» “t and pema ' Latin 0 Wanting wings ^ 
generally received an earwigg hath no wing^nd is 
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reckoned amongd impenttout infefts; but he that fhall with si 
needle put afide the fhort and fheathy cafes on their back, may 
draw forth two wings, larger than in many flicb * 

IWeIatc adj. Larin.] Done w.th confcrmf- 

nefs; done by direftion of the mind. . , . . 

The elicit internal afts of any habit may be quick and vi¬ 
gorous, when the external imperate afts of the fame habit ut- 
& . r- South s Sermons. 

Thofe natural and involuntary aftings arc not dotie by deli¬ 
beration, yet they are done by the energy of the foul and in- 
drumentality of the fpirits, as well as thofe ^perati jufts, 
wherein we lee the empire of the foul. Hale s Ongin of Monk. 

Imperative, adj. [imperatif, Fr. imperative, Latin.] Com¬ 
manding; expreflive of command. . , . 

The verb is formed in a different manner, to figmty the in¬ 
tention of commanding, forbidding, allowing, dilallowing, 
intreating; which likewife, from the principal ufe of it, is 
called the imperative mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Imperceptible, adj. [ imperceptible » Fr. in and perceptible.] 
Not to be difeovered ; not to be perceived; fmall; fubtle; 
quick or flow fo as to elude obfervation. 

Somethings are in their nature imperceptible by our fenfe; yea, 
and the more refined parts of material exidencc, which, by rea¬ 
fon cf their fubtilty, efcapc our perception. Hale. 

In the fudden changes of his fubjeft with almod imperceptible 
connections, the Theban poet is his mader. Dryden. 

The parts inud have their outlines in waves, refembling 
flames, or the gliding of a fnake upon the ground : they muft 
be almofl imperceptible to the touch, and even. Dryden. 

The alterations in the globe are very dight, and almofl im¬ 
perceptible, and fuch as tend to the benefit of the earth. I Hood. 

ImpkrceTtibleness. n.f. [from imperceptible.] The quality 
of eluding obfervation. 

Many excellent things there are in nature, which, by rea¬ 
fon of their fubtilty and imperceptiblenefs to us, arc not fo much 
as within any of our faculties to apprehend. Hale. 

Imperceptibly, adv. [from imperceptible.] In a manner not 
to be perceived. 

Upon reading of a fable we are made to believe we advife 
ourfelves; the moral infinuates itfelf imperceptibly, we are 
taught by furprize, and become wifer and better unawares. Add. 

IMPE'RFECT. adj. [imparfait, Fr. impcrfefius, Latin.] 

1. Not complete; not abfolutely finifhed; defeftivc. Ufedeither 
of perfons or things. 

Something he left imperfei 1 in the date, 

Which, fince his coming forth, is thought of. 

Which brought the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
That his return was mod required. Shakefp. 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude and impcrfcR thing, fettled 
in the imagination; but never arriving at the underdanding, 
there to obtain the tinfture of reafon. Ben. Jobnfon. 

The middle aftion, which produceth imperfett bodies, 
is fitly called, by fome of the ancients, inquination or incon- 
coftion, which is a kind of putrefaftion. Bac.n. 

The ancients were imperfefl in the doftrine of meteors, by 
their ignorance of gunpowder and fireworks. Brown. 

There are divers things we agree to be knowledge by the 
bare light of nature, which yet are fo uneafy to be fatisfafto- 
rily underdood by our imperfcfl intellefts, that let them be deli¬ 
vered in the cleared expreflions, the notions themfelves will 
yet appear obfeure. Boy!e 

A marcor is either imperfeft, tending to a greater withering, 
which is curable; or perfeft, that is, an intire wading of the 

k 0 '’aJI* C nMi' r l® cure ‘ Harvey on Confumptions. 

The dill-born founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfect on the falt’ring tongue. Dryden. 

As obfeure and imperfect ideas often involve our reafon, fo 
do dubious words puzzle men. Locke 

2. Frail; not completely good. 

Hiperfe-ction. n.f [imperfection, Fr. from imperfect. ] 
Defeft; failure; fault, whether phyfical or moral; whether 
of perfons or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many times full of 
imperfection; and that which is fuppofed behoveful unto men. 
proveth oftentimes mod pernicious. Hooker 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a woman for 
many ,mp ( rfc£lsons intolerable; but for pride mondrous. Havw 
Imp.rf ftions would not be half fo much taken notice of if 
vamty did not make proclamation of them. LE/irange 

i * wor J <i . ,s apt to cenfure than applaud, and him- 
felf fuUer of imperfedhons than virtues. Addifon's Spectator 

ShouW finking nations fummon you away. 

Mana s Jove might judify your day ; 7 

I’fff’.SftJy the many vows arc paid, 

Locke. 

ImPER£ONABL£. 
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ImpeRforable. adj. [ft; and perforo , Latin ] Not to be 
bored through. 

ImpeRporate. adj. [in and perforates, Latin.] Not pierced 
through; without a hole. 

Sometimes children are born imperforate’, in which cafe a 
fmall punfturc, dreffed vith a tent, effefts the cure. Sharp. 

IMPE'RIAL. adj. [imperial, French j imperials, Latin.] 

1. Royal; poffeffing royalty. 

Aim he took 

At a fair vcftal, throned in the Weft ; 

But I might fee young Cupid's fiery (haft 
Quench’d in thcchafte beams of the wat’ry moon, 

And the imperial vot’refs paffed on 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. Sbakefprare. 

2. Betokening royalty; marking fovereignty. 

My due from thee is this imperial crown. 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood. 

Derives itfelf to me. Shdkefp. Henry IV. 

3. Belonging to ah emperor or monarch; regal; royal; mo¬ 
narchical. 

The main body of the marching foe 
Againft th* imperial palace is defign’d. Dr\d. Ann . Mirab. 

You that are a fov’reign prince, allay 
Imperial pow’r with your paternal fway. Dryden. 

To tame the proud, the fetter’d Have to free, 

Thefe.are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Dryden's Ain. 

Imperialist, n.f. [from imperial.] One that belongs to an 
emperour. 

The imperialist imputed the caufe of fo ffiameful a flight 
unto the Venetians. Knotlcs's Hijlory of the Turks. 

IMPERIOUS, adj. [imperieux, French; imperiofvs, Latin.] 

1. - Commanding; tyrannical; authoritative; haughty; arro¬ 
gant ; affirming command. 

If it be your proud will 

To Ihew the power of your imperious eyes. Spenfer. 

This imperious man will work us all 
From princes into‘pages. Shakefpeare's Henry V III. 

Not th’ imperious Alow 
Of the full-fortun’d C’aifar ever (hall 
Be brooch’d with me. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He is an imperious diftator of the principles of vice, and 
. impatient of all' contradiction. More's Divine Dialogues. 

How much I fuffer’d, and how long I ftrove 
Againft th’ allaults of this imperious love ! Dryden. 

Recoiled what diforder hafty or imperious words from pa¬ 
rents or teachers have caufed in his thoughts. Locke. 

2. Powerful; afcfcndant; overbearing. 

A man, by a vaft and imperious mind, and a heart large as 
the find upon the fea-Ihore, could command all the knowledge 
of nature and art. Tiltotfon's Sermons. 

Impe'riously. adv. [from imperious."] With arrogance of 
command ; with infolence of authority. 

Who’s there, that knocketh fo impericufy ? Shak.H. VI. 
Who can abide, that, againft their own doftors, fix whole 
books ftiould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, be under pain 
of a curfe, imperloufy obtruded upon God and His 
church. Hall. 

It is not to infult and domineer, to look difdainfully,^ and 
revile imperio-jly, that procures an eftcem from any one. South. 

The fage, tranfported at th’ approaching hour, 

Imperioufy thrice thunder*d on the floor! Garth's Dijpenf 

TmpeRiousn’ESS. n.f. [from imperious.] 

1. Authority ; air of command. . 

So would he ufe his imperioufnefs , that we had a delightful 
fear and awe, which made us loth to lofe our hopes. Sidney. 

2. Arrogance of command. 

Imperioufnefs and feverity is but an ill way of treating men, 
who have reafon of their own to guide them. Locke. 

Imperishable, adj. [imperijfable, French; in and perijb.] Not 
to be deftroyed. 

We find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury. 

Importable ; and though pierc’d with wound. 

Soon clofing, and' by native vigour heal d. Milt. Par.LoJl. 

IMPERSONAL, adj. [ imperfemel, French; mperfonalts , Lat.] 

Not varied according to the perfons. 

Impersonally, adv: [from imperfehal .] According to the 
manner of an imperfonal verb. . 

JmpeRSUa'sible. adj. [in and perfuaftbilis, Latin.] Not to be 
moved by perfuftfion. 

Every pious perfon ought to be a Noah, a preacher ot 
righteoufucfs; and if it be his fortune to have as imperfuafible 
an auditory, if he cannot avert the deluge,- it will yet be the 
delivering his oWh foul, if he cannot benefit other mens. 

Decay of Piety. 

ImpeRtinence. Tv. T. [impertinence, French; from imper- 

ImpeRtinency. J tfnent.] .... , 

1 That which is of no prefent weight; that which has no rela¬ 
tion to the matter in hand. , 

Some tho’ they lead a fmglc life, yet their thoughts do end 
with themfelves,’ and account future times impertincncics. Bac. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


2. Folly; rambling thought. 

O, matter and impertincncy mixt, 

Reafon and madnefs! 

3. Troublefomenefs; intrufion. 

It will be faid I handle an art no way fuitable to my em¬ 
ployments or fortune, and fo ftand charged with intrufion and 
impertinence. IVottsns Architctlure 

We ftiould avoid the vexation and impertinence of pedants 
who affeft to talk in a language not to be underftood. Swift 

4. Trifle; thing of no value. 

I envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded impertinences 
of life, to enjoy the moments of a folid contentment. Evelyn. 

Nothing is more eafy than to reprefent as impertinences any 
parts of learning, that have no immediate relation to the hap- 
pinefs or convenience of mankind. Addifon. 

There are many fubtlc impertinemies learnt in the fchools" 
and many painful trifles, even among the mathematical theo¬ 
rems and problems. Watts's Improvement of the Mini. 

ImpeRtinent. adj. [impertinent, Fr. in and pertinens, Latin,] 

1. Of no relation to the matter in hand ; of no weight. 

The law of angels we cannot judge altogether im[iertinint 
unto the affairs of the church of God. Hooker. 

The contemplation of things that are impertinent to us, and 
do not concern us, are but a more fpecious idlcnefs. Tillot/on. 

2 . Importunate; intrufive; meddling. 

’Tis not a fign two lovers are together, when they can be 
fo impertinent as to enquire what the world docs. Pope. 

3. Foolilh; trifling. 

ImpeRtinent. n.f. Atrifler; a meddler; an intruder. 
Governours would have enough to do to trouble their heads 
with the politicks of every meddling officious impertinent. 

L'EJirange's Fables. 

Impertinently, adv. [from impertinent .] 

1. Without relation to the prefent matter. 

2. Troublefomely; officiouily ; intrufively. 

1 have had joy given me as prepofteroufly, and as imperti¬ 
nently, as they give it to men who marry where they do not 
love. Suckling. 

The bleffedeft of mortals, now the higheft faint in the ce- 
Ieftial hierarchy, began to be fo impertinently importuned, that 
great part of the liturgy was addrefled folcly to her. Howe!. 

Why will any man be fo impertinently officious as to tell me 
all this is only fancy ? If it is a dream, let me enjoy it. Addif. 

IMPE'RVIOUS. adj. [impervius, Latin.] 

1. Unpaffable; impenetrable. 

We may thence ditcern of how dofc a texture glafs is, 
fince fo very thin a film proved fo impervious to the air, that 
it was forced to break the glafs to free itfelf. Beyle. 

Left the difficulty of palling back 
Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
Impaflable, impervious ; let us try 

To found a path from hell to that new world. Milton. 
The caufe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the 
folid or impervious parts of bodies. New tod s Opt. 

A great many vcffels are, in this ftate, impervi us by the 
fluids. ‘ Arkuthnet. 

From the damp earth impervious vapours rife, 

Incrcale the darknels, and involve the Ikies. Pope, 

2. Inaccelfible. Perhaps improperly ufed. 

A river’s mouth impervious to the wind, 

And clear of rocks. ‘ Pope's Odyfy. 

ImpeRviousness. n.f. [from impervious. ] The ftate of not 
admitting any paflage. 

Impertra'nsibility. n.f. [in and pertranfeo, Latin.] Im- 
poffibility to be palled through. 

I willingly declined thofe many ingenious reafons g'^n by 
others; as of the impertranfibility of eternity, and impombility 
therein to attain to the prefent limit of antecedent ages. nau. 

Impeti'ginous. adj. [from impetigo, Latin.] Scurfy; co¬ 
vered with fmall fcabs. 

I'm PETR ABLE. adj. [ impetrabilis , from impetro, Lat mpetrabU, 
French.] Pofliblc to be obtained. . V Z.’ 

To I'mpetraTe. v.a. [impetrer, Fr. impetro, Latm.j iu 
obtain by intreaty. _ . . . j" 

I'mpetration. n.f. [impetration, Fr. impetratio, from imps > 
Latin.] The aft of obtaining by prayer or intreaty- 
The bleffed facrament is the myftcry of the dratb °f Ui f >» 
and the application of his blood, which was Hied or e 
million of fins, and is the great means of mpetratm,^ 
meritorious caufe of it. a 

It is the greateft folemnity of prayer, the molt powen 
liturgy, and means of impitration in this world. - 

Impetuo'sity. n.f. [impetuojite, French, {tom impetuous.] 

j. Violence; furv; vehemence; force. , 

I will fet upon Aguecheek a notable report of va, ° * 
drive the gentleman into a moll hideous OP 1 " 10 " G ,, .••7.,’ 

Ikill, fury, and impetuofsty. t ddee^and fo 

The whole intrigue was contrived by the duke, 
violently purfued by his fpirit and impetuoftty. 

The 
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The mini gives not only , to tfic 

other pJiolts to take their freeft rang*, and 

IMPETUOUS iij. [imp.-l.iux, Fr. from impetus. Latin ] 

, Violent; forcible; fierce. 

Their virtue, like their Tyber s flood, 

Rolling its courfc, defign’d their country’s good; 

But oft the torrent’s too itnpetedus fpecd, 

From the lotv earth tore fome polluted weed. trior. 

2 . Vehement; palfionate. 

The king, ‘tis true, iS hoble, but impetuous. Rowe. 

Impe'tuously. adv. [froth impetuous.] Violently; vehe- 

mently. , . . XT 

They view the windings of the hoary Nar; 

Through rocks and woods impetuoufy he glides. 

While froth and foam the fretting furface hides. Addifon. 

Impe'tuousness. n. f [from impetuous.] Violence; fury. 

I wilh all words of this fort might vaniffi in that breath that 
utters them; that as they refemble the wind in fury and irnpe- 
tuoufief, fo they might in tranfientnefs. Decay of Piety. 

IMPETUS, n.f. [Latin.] Violent tendency to any point; 
violent effort. 

Why did not they continue their defeent ’till they were con¬ 
tiguous to the fun, whither both mutual attraftion and impetus 
carried them. Bentley's Sermons. 

Impierceable. adj. [in and pierce] Impenetrable; not to 
be pierced. 

Exceeding rage inflam’d the furious beaft; 

For never felt his impierccable breaft 

So wond’rous force from hand of living wight. Fa. Sjhteen. 

Impi'ety. n.f. [ impiete, French ; impietas , Latin. ] 

1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; contempt of the duties of 
religion. 

To keep that oath were more impiety 
Than Jeptha’s, when hefacrific’d his daughter. Shak.H.V I. 

2. An aft of wickednefs; expreflion of irreligiort. In this fenfe 
it has a plural. 

If they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty of thofe 
impieties for which they are now vifited. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
Can Juno fuch impieties approve ? Denham. 

We have a melancholy profpeft of the ftate of our religion: 
fuch amazing impieties can be equalled by nothing but by 
thofe cities con fumed of old by fire. Swift's Examiner. 

ToImpi'gnorate. v.a. [/wand pignus, Latin.] To pawn; 
to pledge. 

Impignor a'tion. n.f. [from impignorate.] The aft of pawn¬ 
ing or putting to pledge. 

To ImFi'NGE. v: n. [impinge, Latin.] To fall againft; to 
ftrike againft; to claft with. 

Things are referved in the memory by (bme corporeal exu- 
vi* an <l material images, which, having impinged on the com¬ 
mon fenfe, rebound thence into fome vacant cells of the 

Glanville's Scepf. 

The caufe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the 
folid or impervious parts of bodies. Newton's Opt. 

IoImpi nguate. v. a. [in and pinguis, Lat.] To fatten; to 
make fat. 

Friftions alfo do more fill and impinguate the body than exer- 

r mwohp that ‘ n friaions the inward P arts at reft. Bacon. 
I'Ml IOUS. adj. [impius, Latin.] Irreligious ; wicked ; pro¬ 
fane; without reverence of religion. 

That Scripture ftandeth not the church of God in any 
ftcad to direa, but may be let pafs as needlofs to be con- 
fulted with, we judge it profane, impious, and irreligious to 

Ceafe then this impious rage. ^lUton 

Ye gods, deftroy that impious fex. Waller 

Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duft, 

^ ain ’ d his ftepdame’s bed with impious luft. Dryden 
When no female arts his mind could move. 

She turn’d to furious hate her impious love. Dryden 

And impious nations fear’d eternal night. Dryden 

J iS g “" all) ' of ‘I* Utixl, 

When vice prevails, and Impious men bear fway. 

1 he pole of honour is a private ftation. Addif™ 

Since after thee may rife an impious line, J 

~°. e manglcrs 0 f the human lace divine: 

Paint on, ’till fate diffolve thy mortal part. 

And live and die the monarch of thy art. 

They, impious, dar’d to prey 
L>n herds devoted to the god of day. p 

w£“ ak !V n re ! i6i ,° n procced from taking literacy 

His hero and his gods to different'fides, 

1 would condemn. 


Ticket. 


Impi. 
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IMPLACABLE, adj. [implacabihs, Lat. implacable, Fr.] Not 
to be pacified; inexorable; malicious; conftaiu in enmity. 

His incenfement is fo implacable, that fatisfaclion can be 
none but by pangs of death. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Darah bears a generous mind; 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d ; 

A bounteous mafter, but a deadly foe. Dryden's Aurengx. 

The French are the molt implacable and the molt danger¬ 
ous enemies of the Britifh nation. Addif n. 

Impla'cably. adv. [from implacable.] 

1. With malice not to be pacified; inexorably. 

An order was made for difarming all the papifts; upon 
which though nothing was after done, yet it kept up the ap- 
prehenfions in the people of dangers, and dilmclined them 
from the queen, whom they begun every day more implacably 
to hate, and confequentfy to diloblige. Clarendon . 

2. It is once ufed by Dryden in a kind of mixed fenfe of a ty¬ 
rant’s love. 

I love, 

And ’tis below my greatnefs to difown it: 

Love thee implacably, yet hate thee too. Dryd. Don Sebajl. 

To Impla'nt. v. a. [in and planto, Latin.] To infix; to in¬ 
fer!; to place; to engraft; to fettle; to fet; to fow. 

How can you him unworthy then decree, 

In whofe chief part your worths implanted be. Sidney. 

See, Father ! what firft fruits on earth are fprung. 

From thy implanted grace in man ! Milton's Parad. Lojl. 

No need of publick fandtions this to bind. 

Which nature has implanted in die mind. Dryden. 

There grew to the outfide of the arytenoidcs another carti¬ 
lage, capable of motion, by the help of lome mufcles that 
were implanted in it. Ray. 

God, having endowed man with faculties of knowing, was 
no more obliged to implant thofe innate notions in his mind, 
than that, having given him reafon, hands, and materials, he 
fhould build him bridges. Locke. 

Implanta'tion. n.f. [implantation, Fr. from implant.] The 
aft of fetting or planting. 

Impla'usible. adj. [in and plaufible.] Not fpecious; not 
likely to feduce or perfuade. 

Nothing can better improve political fchool-boys than the 
art of making plaufible or implaufible harangues againft the 
very opinion for which they refolve to determine. Swift. 

I'mplement. n.f [ implementum, from impleo, Latin.] 

1. Something that fills up vacancy, or fupplies wants. 

Unto life many implements are neceilary; more, if we feek 
fuch a life as hath in it joy, comfort, delight, and plea- 

f ^ e - . „ Hooker. 

2 . Tool; inftrument of manufafture. 

Wood hath coined feventeen thoufand pounds, and hath 
his tools and implements to coin fix times as much. Swift. 

It is the praftice of the eaftern regions for the artifts in 
metals to carry about with them the whole implements of trade, 
to the houfe where they find employment. Broome. 

3. Vcffels of a kitchen. 

Imple'tion n.J [impleo, Latin.] The aft of filing; the 
ftate of being full. 0 

Theophraitus conceiveth, upon a plentiful impletion , there 
may fucceed a difruption of the matrix. Brown's Vulg. Err 

Imple'x. adj. [implexus, Latin.] Intricate ; entangled ; com- 
plicated. 

Every poem is either fimple or implex: it is called Ample 
when there is no change of fortune in it; implex , when the 
fortune of the chief aftor changes from bad to good, or from 
good to bad. 0 r> „ 

To 1 'MPLICATE. v. a. [«***,, Fr. L, t£f To 

entangle; to embarrafs; to involve; to infold. 

,J h r e ,ngr k edie " ts frltpetre do fo mutually implicate and 
gffidly C2th ° thCr> 11131 thC concretc ad * s but very lan- 

„.f. French, tai 

1. Involution; entanglement. 

Three principal caufes of firmnefs are the groffnefs the 
quiet contaft, and the implication of the component parts. Boyle 

2. Inference not expreffed, but tacitly inculcated J 

CivU C3Uf ?’ accordin S to fom <= men, are of ! e f, 

rssszjsz *' yet dua “ s * 

IMPLI CIT uHj C htsau, Fr. 

’• Entangled; infolded; complicated. " 

In his woolly fleece 
I cling implicit. 

The humble ffirub. 

And buffi with frizzl’d hair implicit. 

2. comprifed, not expreffed. 

in die firft eftablilhments of fpeech there ■am • • 

compaft, founded upon common confent rh af r u" ft** 
words (Iiould be w h ere bv t ™ ’ Vi fuCh “ nd n,c '' 

thoughts one to ano §5 X y w °“ ld “P refs th ' lr 

of SfjaSr no1 FanKd ’ *; ,h f 

j j 2 amalrsdge s Sermons. 

3 Refting 


Pope. 

Thcmfn. 
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3 - Rcftmg upon another; connected with another over which 
that which is connedted to it has no power; trufting without 
referve or examination. 

There be falfe peaces or unities, when the peace is grounded 
hut upon an implicit ignorance; for all colours will agree in 
the dar T k - . Bacon's £ fays. 

No longer by bnpl at faith we err, 

Whilft every man’s his own interpreter. Denham. 

Implicitly. adv. [from implicit.] 

I. By inference computed though not exprefled. 

The divine infpedtion into the affairs of the world doth 
neceflarily follow from the nature and being of God; and he 
that denies this, doth implicitly deny his exiftcncc: he may ac¬ 
knowledge what he will with his mouth, but in his heart he 
hath faid there is no God. Bentley. 

2: By connexion with fomething elfe; dcpcndently ; with un- 
referved confidence or obedience. 

My blufhing mufe with confcious fear retires, 

And whom they like, implicitly admires. Rofcommon. 

Learn not to difpute the methods of his providence; but 
humbly and implicitly to acquicfce in and adore them. Atterb. 

We implicitly follow in the track in which they lead us, and 
comfort ourfelves with this poor refledtion, that we fhall fare 
as well as thofe that go before us. Rogers's Sermons. 

To IMPLO'RE. v. a. [ imp/orer, French; impLro y Lathi] 

1. To call upon in fupplication ; to folicit. 

They fhip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow’rs divine. 

Imploring all the gods that reign above. Pope's Ody/Jey. 

2 . To afk ; to beg. 

Do not fay ’tis fuperftition, that 
I kneel, and then imp 'ore her blcffing. Shake/.-IVinteY's Tale. 

Implo're. n f [from the verb.] The adt of begging; in- 
treaty ; folicitation. Not in ufc. 

Urged fore 

With piercing words and pitiful implore. 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy Queen. 

Implo'rer. n.f. [from implore.] Solicitor. 

Meer implarers of unholy fuits. 

Breathing, like fanclificd and pious, 

T he better to beguile Shake/. Hamlet. 

Jmplu'med. adj. [imp/umis, Latin.] Without feathers. Die?. 

To Imp tv', v. a. [impltquer, French; implice y Latin.] 

l» To infold; to cover; to intanglc. 

Whofe courage flout. 

Striving to loofe the knot that faft him ties, 

Himfelf in ftraighter bonds too rafh implies. Fairy Qiteen. 

And Photbus flying fo moft fhameful fight. 

His blufhing face in foggy cloud implies. Fairy Qiteen. 

2. To involve or comprife as a confequencc or concomitant. 
That it was in ufe among the Greeks the word triclinium 
implieth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

What follows next is no objedfion; for that implies a 
fault. Dryden. 

Bows the (Length of brawny arms imply y 
Emblems of valour, and of vidfory. Dryden. 

ToImpo'ison. v. a. [ cmpo/oner y French. It might be writ¬ 
ten empei/n. J 

r. To corrupt with poifon. 

One doth not know 

How much an ill word doth impo/on liking. Sbake/peare. 

2 . To kill with poifon. This is rare. See Empoison. 

A man by his own alms impci/on'd y 
And with his charity flain. Shak. Coriolanus. 

Impo'larily. adv. [in and polar.] Not according to the di- 
redlion of the poles. 

Being impolarily adjoined unto a more vigorous loadftone, it 
will, in a fhort time, exchange its poles. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Impoii'tical. Yadj. [in and politick. ] Imprudent; indifereet; 

Impo litic*:, j void of art or forecaft. 

He that exhorteth to beware of an enemy’s policy, doth not 
give counfcl to be impolitick; but rather to ufe all prudent 
forefight and circumfpedlion, lell our fimplicity be over-reacht 
by cunning flights. Hooker. 

Impoli ticali.y. ) adv. [in and political.] Without art or 

Impoliticki.y. f forecaft. 

Impo'nderous. adj. [in and ponderous.] Void of perceptible 
weight. 

It produces vifible and real effects by imponderous and invi- 
fible cmiffions. Br* urn's Vulgar Errours. 

Imporo'sity. n. f. [in and porous.] Abfence of interfaces; 
compadtoefs'; clofenefs. 

The porolity or imporo/tty betwixt the tangible parts, and 
the greatnefs or fmalncfs of the pores. Bacon's F at. Hi/lory. 

Imporous. adj. [in and porous.] Free from pores; free from 
vacuities or interlaces; clofc of texture; completely folid. 

It has its earthly and falinous parts lb cxadtly rcfolved, 
that its body is left imporous y and not difereted by atomical ter¬ 
minations. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

If atoms fhould defeend plumb down with equal velocity, 
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being all perfectly folid and imporous y they would never 
one overtake the other. t> nv , vcr lhc 

To IMPO'RT. *. [importo, Latin.] Cr ‘ atm ' 

1. To carry into any country from abroad : oppofedto extort 

For Elis I would fail with utmoft fpeed, Pt ‘ 

T’ import twelve mares, which there luxurious feed />,» 

2. To imply; to infer. ’ °r- 

Himfelf not only comprehended all our neceffities, but in 
fuch fort alfo framed every petition as might moft natural ! 
ferve for many; and doth, though not always require vctal 
ways import a multitude of fpeakers together. ’jy > 

The name of difciplinc importeth not as they would far! 
have ,t conftrued; but the felf-fame thing it fignifieth, which 
the name of dodrinc doth. Hk 

This queftion wc now afked, imported , as that wethot-I 
tlus land a land of magicians. ifo V 

3. To produce in confequencc. 

Something lie left imperfed in the ftate, 

Which fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom foViuch fear and danger, 

That his return was meft requir'd. Shake/. K. Lear 

4. [ Importer, importe , French. Imperfonally. ] To be' 0 f 
moment: as, it import s y it is'of weight or confequence. 

Her length of ficknefs, with what elfe more feri. fis ’ 
Impoi fetb thee to know, this bears. Shak. Ant. and C’es-ctr. 
Let the heat be fuch as may keep the metal perpetua ly mob 
ten ; for that above all importeth to the work Baton 

Number in armies importeth not much, where the people is 
°f wrak courage. Bacon's 

I Isis to attain, whether heav’n move, or earth, 

Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton's P era fife Lofl. 
It may import us in this calm to hearken more than wc have 
done to the ftorms that are now raifing abroad. Temple. 

If I endure ir, what imports it you ? Dryd. Span. Fiyar. 

Impo rt, n./. [from the verb.] 

1. Importance; moment; confequence. 

What occafion of import 

Hath all fo long detain’d you from your wife ? Shake ip,-are. 

Some bufinefs of import that triumph wears 
You feem to go with. Dryd. and Lee's OeFfm. 

When there is any difpute, the judge ought to appoint the 
fum according to the eloquence and ability of the advocate, 
and in proportion to the import of the caufe. Ayfij/c. 

2. Tendency. 

Add to the former obfervations made about vegetables a 
third of the fame import made in mineral jubilances. Boyle. 

3. Any thing imported from abroad. 

Importable, adj. [in and portable.] Unfupportable; not to 
be endured. A word peculiar to Spen/er, and accented by him 
on the fir ft fyllablc. 

Both at once him charge on either fide. 

With hideous ftroaks and importable power. 

That forced him his ground to traverfc wide, 

And Wifely watch to ward that deadly Hour. Fairy Queen. 

Importance, n./. [French.] 

1. Thing imported or implied. 

A notable paflion of wonder appeared in them; but the 
wifeft beholder, that knew no more but feeing, could not fay 
if the importance were joy or forrow. Shak. IVir.ter's fate. 

2. Matter; fubjedt. 

It had been pity you fhould have been put together with fo 
mortal a purpofe, as then each bore, upon importance of fo 
flight a nature. Sbake/peare's Cymlrclinc. 

3. Confequence ; moment. 

W’e confider 

Th’ importance of Cyprus to the Turks. Shak. Othello. 

Thy own importance know. 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. Pofe. 

4. Importunity. An improper ufe peculiar to Sbake/peare. 

Maria writ 

The letter at fir Toby’s great importance ; 

In recompence whereof he hath married her. Shaiejpeore. 

Important, adj. [impcrtant y French.] 

1. Momentous; weighty; of great confequence. 


IVlUIIlUIllUUb; WCIglUV , Ul gltdl 

The moft important and prefnng care of a new and vigorous 
king was his marriage, for mediate eftablilhment of the royal 
I inf ° JVM- 

,’ing 

irty. 
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ic* V, 

This fuperadds treachery to the crime: ’tis the falfifyi n S 
the moft important trull. Decay 0/ ° ,ei y 

O then, what intereft fhall I make 
To fave my laft important (lake. 

When the moft juft have caufe to quake. Ro/commcn. 
The great important end that God defigns it for, the govern* 
ment of mankind, fufficiently (hews the necellity of its bemg 
rooted deep in the heart, and put beyond the danger of being 
torn up by any ordinary violence. , ’ 

Examine how the fashionable practice of the world can c 
reconciled to the important dodlrine of our religion. Rogers. 
Important truths ftill let your fables hold, ... 

And moral myfteries with art unfold. v ranv ^, 
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Th’ important hour had pafs’d unheeded by. Irene, 
j; Momentous; forcible; of great efficacy. This feems to be 
the meaning here. 

He fiercely at him flew, 

And with important outrage him aflail’d; 

Who foon prepar’d to field, his fword forth drew, 

And him with equal value countervail’d. Fairy Qiceen. 
3. Importunate. A corrupt ufe of the word. 

Great France 

My mourning and important tears hath pitied. Sbake/peare. 
Importation, n.f [from import.] The a£t or praftice of 
importing, or bringing into a country from abroad. 

The king’s reafonablc profit fhould hot be negledled upon 
importation and exportation. Bacon. 

Thefe mines fill the country with greater numbers of peo¬ 
ple than it would be able to bear, without the importation of 
corn from foreign parts. Addi/on on Italy. 

The emperor has forbidden the importation of their manu- 
faflures into any part of the empire. Addi/on on Italy. 

Impo'rter. n.J. [from import.] One that brings in from 
abroad. 

It is impoffible to limit the quantity that fhall be brought iri, 
efpecially if the importers of it have fo fure a market as the 
Exchequer. Swift. 

Impo'rtless. adj. [from import.] Of no moment or confe- 
quencc. This is a word not in ufe, but not inelegant. 

We lefs expect 

That matter ncedlefs, of importte/s burthen, 

Divide thy lips. Shake/p. Troilus andCre/fida. 

IMPORTUNATE, adj. [ importunus y ] Latin ; importune , Fr. ] 
Unfeafonable and inceflant in folicitations; not to be repulfcd. 

I was in debt to my importunate bufinefs; but he would not 
hear my excufe. Shakefpcare's Timon. 

I hey may not be able to bear the clamour of an importu¬ 
nate fuitor. Smalridge's Sermons. 

A rule reftrains the moft importunate appetites of our 
nature. Rogers's Sermoas. 

Importunately, adv. [from importunate.] With inceflant 
folicitation; pertinaciouffy. 

'Their pertinacy is fuch, that when you drive them out of 
one form, they afTume another; and arc fo importunately trou- 
blefome, as makes many think it impoffible to be freed from 
- , m ‘ Duppa's Rules of Devotion. 

Importunateness. n.f. [from importunate.] Inceflant foli¬ 
citation. 

She with more and more importunatenc/s craved, which, in 
all good manners, was either of us to be defired, or not 
granted. 

To IMPORTUNE. v.a. [importuner y French; importums, 
Latin. Accented anciently on the fccond fyllable.] To tcize • 
to^barafs with flight vexation perpetually recurring; to mo- 

T , ^ gai , nft . aI1 fen , fe I™ do fortune her. Sbake/peare. 
Jo A I" 7 ,Cwd , ?aiety in his faifcw-fervants, his maf- 
td fhould ftraightways know it, and not reft free from imt.or- 
/w««^unti the fellow had put away his fault. Carew 

I he bloom of beauty other years demands 
For will be gather’d by fuch wither’d hands- 

Th! h?JTr h WUh ! falf ‘; d / ,re - Dryd. Aurengscebe. 
The higheft faint in the cclcftial hierarchy began to be fo 
impertmenth; importuned, that a great part of the- liturgy ! 
addrefled fqlelyto her. Howel's VoJFfJJ 

fn %r e H j th ex P^ r imented this troubldome intrufionof 

lMp y oX” C r 0Urt With unreafo nablc demands. P * Swift 

J. Undantlv recurring; troublefome by frequency. 

...., AU that c,1ar g<-- did fervently apply, 

Witli greedy malice and importune toil; 

And planted there their huge artillery, 
h'!, W Jv th 7 da i l ?niadc moft dreadful battery. F . 9 u 

jSSsvrsawstraasi 

2- Troublefome; vexatious. iW ' Henr I VII. 

And th’ armies of their creatures all, and fame 

Sf , 

■p tz iitr to t ^ 

Perfuafion . 7 WOuld be fome co] °™ for that novel 

The fame airs, which , Hammond. 

Wpon,. to ota mth d 'lightful 

^elanv. Seep. 
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Irene. 3. Unfeafonable; coming, afking, or happening at a wrong 


time. 

No fair to thine 

Equivalent, or fecond I which compell’a 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worfhip thee. Milton's Paradi/e LoJl y b. ix: 
Importu'nely. adv. [from importune.] 

1. Troublefomely; inceflantly. 

The palmer bent his ear unto the noife. 

To weet who called fo importunety : 

Again he heard a more efForced voice, 

That bad him come in hafte. Fairy Queen. 

2. Unfeafonably; improperly. 

The conftitutions that the apoftles made concerning dea¬ 
cons and widows, are, with much importunity', but very im- 
portunely urged by the difeiplinarians. Sander/on. 

Importu'nity. n.f. [muortunitas, Lat. importunitc , French, 
from importunate.] Inceflant folicitation. 

Overcome with the importunity of his wife, a woman of a 
haughty fpirit, he altered his former purpofe. Knolles. 

'Thrice I deluded her, and turn'd to (port 
Her importunity. Millon's Agonijles. 

To IMPO'SE. v.a. [impofer, French; impofitum y Latin.] 

1. To lay on as a burthen or penalty'. 

If a fon, fent by his father, do fall into a lewd adlion, 
the imputation, by your rule, fhould be impofed upon his 
father. Shetke/pearr. 

It fhall not be lawful to impo/e toll upon them. Ezra vii. 

To ty'rants others have their country fold, 

Impo/mg foreign lords for foreign gold. Dryd. AEn. 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impo/e 
Thy plagues, and curfe them with fuch ills as thofe. Pope. 

2. To enjoin as a duty or law. 

What good or evil is there under the fun, what action cor- 
refpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath impofed 
upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, accord¬ 
ing to the law which himfelf hath eternally purpofed to 
kec P? ' Hooker. 

There was a thorough way made by the fword for the im- 
po/tng of the laws upon them. Spen/er on Ireland. 

Thou on the deep imgfejl nobler haws, 

And by that juftice haft remov’d the caufe. TValicr. 

Chriftianity hath hardfy irripc/ed any other laws upon us, 
but what arc enadled in our natures, or are agreeable to the 
prime and fundamental laws of it. ° Tillot/ott. 

Impo/e but yout commands. 

This hour Thai) bring you twenty thoufand hands. Dryden. 
It was neither impojed on me, nor fo much as the fubject 
given me by any man. Dryden. 

3. I o fix on ; to impute to. 

This cannot he allowed, except we impute that unto the 
firft caufe which we impo/e not on the fecond; or what we 
deny unto nature, wc impute Unto nativity itfelf. Brown. 

4. I o obtrude faJlacioufly. 

Our poet thinks not fit 

T’ impo/e upon you what lie writes for wit. Dryden 

'5 -Do Impose on. To put a cheat on ; to deceive. 

Phyficians and philofophcrs have fufFercd themfelvcs to be fo 
far impofed upm as to publifh chymical experiments, which 
they never tried. * „ , 

He that thinks the name centaur Hands for fome real beii!‘ 
tmpo/es on himfelf, and miftakes words for things. Locke 

6 ' i*Tr g P E!S'-* T ° pui the pa ? cs on the ftoj,e > and fit on 
the chafes, .11 Order to carry the forms to prefs. 

in°uf!: ”' S ' £ frortthcverb - ] Command ; injunction. Not 

According to your ladyfhip’s impo/e y 
I am thus early come. , r 

Ty TobcLI^ol^P 

M Stw 4 enjoinsi 

he univerfities fufFerings might be manifefted tn a ll 
l«, and ,h. ,Hr, „f o.nhs m1 s b, vT' 

TU^ f L aying any th,n S 011 another. 

I he fecond part of confirmation is the praver and j- 

ar *• —«• wsswffs 

2. The aft of giving a note of diftinaion. Hammond. 

I he firft impofttion of names was grounded am™ 11 
t.om upon future good hope conceivS of children f* T 
The of the name is .rounded md L' 

predominancy of that element. wh lf e 

3 - Injunaion of any thing as a law or dutv 

From 
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From impojition of Arid laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from fervile fear 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith. MUt. P- Left. 

4. Conftraint; opprefliion. 

The conftraint of receiving and holding opinions by autho¬ 
rity was rightly called impofsiion. Locke. 

A greater load has been laid on us than we have been able 
to bear, and the groffcft impfttions have been fubmitted to, in 
order to forward the dangerous defigns of a faction. Swift. 

Let it not be made, contrary to its own nature, the occa- 
fion of ftrife, a narrow fpirit, and unreafonable impojitions on 
the mind and practice. Watts's Improvement of the Mind . 

5. Cheat; fallacy; impofture. 

Impossible, adj. [iaipojfbile, Fr. in and pojfble.] .Not to be 
done; not to be attained ; impracticable. 

Unlawful defires are punifhed after the effed of enjoying; 
but nnp'ffible defires are punifhed in the defire itfelf. Sidney. 
It was impojfible that the ftate fhould continue quiet. 2 Mac. 
With men this is impojfible ; but with God all things are 
poflible. Mat. Jtix. 26. 

’Twere impojfible for any enterprize to be lawful, if that 
which fhould legitimate it is fubfequent to it. Decay of Piety. 
Difficult it is, but not impojfible. Chillingworth. 

It is impojjible the mind fhould be flopped any where in 
its progrefs in this fpace, how far foever it extends its 
thoughts. Locke. 

We cannot believe it impojfible to God to make a creature 
with more ways to convey into the underflanding the notice 
of corporeal things than five. Locke. 

I my thoughts deceive 

With hope of things impojfible to find. JValJh. 

Impossibility, n.f [impojjibilitc, Fr. from impojfible.’] 

1. Impracticability; the ftate of being not feafible. 

Simple Philoclea, it is the impcjfibility that doth torment 
me; for unlawful defires are punifhed after the effea of enjoy¬ 
ing, but impoffible defires in the defire itfelf. Sidney. 

Admit all thefe impoffibilities and great abfurdities to be pof- 
fible and convenient. Whitgiftc. 

Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainft the firy fun. 

Murdering impoffibility, to make 

What cannot be, flight work. Shakefp. Cor Manus. 

They confound difficulty with impcjfibility. South. 

Thofe who affert the impoffibility of fpace exifting without 
matter, muft make body infinite. Locke. 

When we fee a man of like paffions and weaknefs with our- 
felves going before us in the paths of duty, it confutes all lazy 
pretences of impoffibility. Rogers. 

2. That which cannot be done. 

Though men do, without offence, wifh daily that the af¬ 
fairs, which with evil fuccefs are paft, might have fallen put 
much better; yet to pray that they may have been any other 
than they are, this being a manifeft impoffibility in itfelf, the 
rules of religion do not permit. Hooker. 

Impoffibilities! oh no, there’s none. 

Could 1 bring thy heart captive home. Cowley. 

I'm post. n.f. [impoft, itnpot, French; impofitum, Latin.] A 
tax; a toll; cuftom paid. 

Taxes and impofls upon merchants do feldom good to the 
king’s revenue; for that that he wins in the hundred, he lofeth 
in the {hire. . _ _ Bacon s EJJays. 

I.mpo'sts. n.f [impofte, Fr. tncumba, Latin.] In architecture, 
that part of a pillar, in vaults and arches, on which the weight 
of the whole building lieth. n Amfworth. 

To Impo'sthumate. v.n. [from impofthume.] To form an 
abfeefs ; to gather; to form a cyft or bag containing matter. 

The bruife impojlhumated , and afterwards turned to a Kink¬ 
ing ulcer, which made every body fhy to come near 
k e = Arbutbnot. 

To Impo'sthumate. t». a. To afflid with an impofthume. 
They would not fly that furgeon, whofe lancet threatens 
none but the impojlhumated parts. ZWy«/ Piety. 

Imposthuma'tion. n.f. [from impofthumate .] The ^ ° 
forming an impofthume; the ftate in which an impofthume is 

^Hclhat maketh the wound bleed inwards, endangereth ma¬ 
lign ulcers and pernicious impoft human ons. Bacon s EJJays. 

LMPO'ST HUME. n.f. [This feems to have been formed by 
corruption from impojlem , as South writes it }> and impftem to 
have been written erroneoufly for apoftem, «urcrr,u«, an ab¬ 
feefs 1 A colledion of purulent matter in a bag or cylt. 

Now the rotten difeafes of the South, rupture;, catarrhs, 
and bladders full of impofhumes , make prepofterous dilcoye- 
“je, Shakcjpeare’s Trains and Crejfela. 

An error in the judgment is like an impofem in the head, 
which is always noifome, and frequently mortal. South. 

Fumes cannot tranlude through the bag of an mpojtbtme. 

HarViy on Conjumpttons. 

Impo'stoR. n.f. [impojleur, Fr. from impofey impoft or, Latin.] 
‘ One who cheats by a fiditious charter. 

Shame and pain, poverty and ficknefs, yea death and hell 


itfelf, are but the trophies of thofe fatal conquefts got by that 
grand impoft or, the devil, over the deluded fons of men. Scush. 
Impo'sture. n.f [impoft ure, Fr. tmpojiura, Latin.] Cheat" 
fraud ; fuppofititioufnefs; cheat committed by giving to per- 
fons or things a falfe charafler. 

That the foul and angels have nothing to do with grofler 
locality is generally opinioned ; but who is it that retains not 
a great part of the impofture , by allowing them a definitive 
ubi , which is ftill but imagination ? Glanv. Seepf. 

Open to them fo many of the interior fecrets of this myf. 
terious art, without impofture or invidious referve. Evelyn. 

We know how fuccelsful the late ufurper was, while his 
army believed him real in his zeal againft kingfhip; but when 
they found out the impoflure, upon his afpiring to the fame 
himfelf, he was prefently deferted, and never able to crown his 
ufurped greatnefs with that title. South. 

Form new legends. 

And fill the world with follies and impojlures. Irene. 

IMPOTENCE. 1 , [imptUntiai Latin.] 

I'MPOTENCY. \ n J L r 

1. Want of power; inability; imbecillity; weaknefs. 

Some were poor by impotency of nature; as young fatherlefs 
children, old decrepit perfons, ideots, aud cripples. Hayw. 

Weaknefs, or the impotence of exercifing animal motion, 
attends fevers. Arbwhnot. 

God is a friend and a father, whofe care fupplies our wants, 
and defends our impotence , and from whofe compaflion in Chrift 
we hope for eternal glory hereafter. Rogers’s Set nuns. 

This is not a reftraint or impotency , but the royal preroga¬ 
tive of the moft abfolute king of kings ; that he wills to do 
nothing but what he can; and that he can do nothing which 
is repugnant to his divine goodnefs. Bentley. 

2 . Ungovernablenefs of paffion. A Latin fignification: animi 
impotentia. 

Will he, fo wife, let loofe at once his ire. 

Belike through impotence , or unaware. 

To give his enemies their wifh, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger faves 
'Fo punilh endlefs ? Milton's Paradife hjl. 

Yet all combin’d. 

Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Drydin. 

3. Incapacity of propagation. 

Dulnefs with obfeenity muft prove 
As hateful, ftire, as impotence in love. Pope. 

IMPO TENT, adj. [impotent, Fr. impotens, Latin.] 

1. Weak; feeble; wanting force; wanting power. 

We that are ftrong muft bear the imbecillity of the impotent, 
and not pleafe ourfelves. Hooker. 

Yet wealth is impotent 

To gain dominion, or to keep it gain’d. Milton. 

Although in dreadful whirls we hung, 

High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not flow to hear. 

Nor impotent to fave. AdJiJons Spectator. 

2. Difablcd by nature or difeafe. 

In thofe "porches lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, and withered. 7 °- v \ 3 - 

There fat a certain man, impotent in his feet, being a crip¬ 
ple from his mother’s womb, who never had walked. Ms juv. 
I have learn’d that fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay; . ... 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary. ShakeJ. K. in. 

3. Without power of reftraint. [ Animi imp lens."] 

With jealous eyes atdiftance fhehad feen, 

Whifp’ring with Jove, the filver-footed queen; 

Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone fhe fpoke. Vrydert. 

4. Without power of propagation. ., 

He told beau Prim, who is thought impotent, that his mii- 
trefs would not have him, becaufe he is a floven, andha J 5 ° / ^' 
mitted a rape. , ' *. 

I'mpo i ently. adv. [from impotent.] W ithout power. 

Proud Caffar, ’midft triumphal cars, 

The fpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Shew’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in flate. °Y ' 

To Impo'uisd. v. a. [in and pound, bee Pound.] 

,. To inclofe as in a pound ; to (hut in ; to conhne. 

The great care was rather how to impound the rebels, ‘ ^ 
none of them might efcape, than that any doubt 
vanquifh them. 

2. To fhut up in a pinfold. 

England 

and “ 1 ? v 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up ^ r i«hc 

impounded him, with.intention to re V ° Dor. SelaJiM- 
owner. ' 

To Impo'web. See Empower. . , tra aiceble.] 

Impra'cticable. adj. [impracticable. Ft. in p 
1. Not to be performed , unfeafiblc ; impoilible. ffcd 
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Had there not been ftill remaining bodies, the legitimate 
offsprings of the antediluvian earth, ’twould have been an ex¬ 
travagant and impracticable undertaking to have gone about to 
determine any thing concerning it. tt oodward s A at. Hift. 

To preach’up the neceflity of that which our experience 
tells us is utterly impracticable, were to affright mankind with 
the terrible profped of univerfal damnation. Rogers s Sam. 

2 . Untradablc; unmanageable. 

That fierce impracticable nature 

Is govern’d by a dainty-finger’d girl. 3 °?*’ 

Impra'cticableness. n.f. [from impracticable.] Impoffioility. 

I do not know a greater mark of an able minifter than that 
of rightly adapting the feveral faculties of men, nor is any 
thing more to be lamented than the impraCticablenefs of doing 
this Swift. 

To I'MPRECATE. v.a. [imprecor, Latin.] To call for evil 
upon himfelf or others. 

Impreca'tion. n.f [imprecatio, Lat. imprecation, Fr. from 
imprecate.] Curfe; prayer by which any evil is wifhed. 

My mother {hall the horrid furies raife 
With imprecations. Chapman's Odyjfey. 

Sir John Hotham, uncurfed by any language or imprecation 
of mine, not long after paid his own and his eldeft foil’s 
heads. Kin S Charles. 

With imprecations thus he fill’d the air. 

And angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous pray’r. Pope. 

Fmprecatorv. adj. [from imprecated] Containing wifhes of 
evil. 

To Impre'gn. v.a. [in and preegm, Latin.] To fill with 
young; to fill with any matter or quality. 

In her ears the found 

Yet rung of his perfuafive words, inipregn’d 

With reafon, to her feeming. M-It oris Paradife Lofl . 

Th’ unfruitful rock itfelf, impregiid by thee. 

Forms lucid ftones. Thomforis Summer. 

IMPREGNABLE, adj. [imprenable, French.] 

1. Not to be ftormed ; not to be taken. 

Two giants kept tliemfelves in a caftle, feated upon the top 
of a rock, impreghable, becaufe there was no coming to it but 
by one narrow path, where one man’s force was able to keep 
down an army. Sidney. 

Let us be back’d with God, and with the feas. 

Which he hath given for fence impregnable. 

And with their helps alone defend ourfelves. Shakef H. VI. 

Haft thou not him, and all 
Which he calls his, inclofed with a wall 
Of ftrength impregnable ? Sandys. 

Tiicre the capitol thou fee’ft. 

Above the reft lifting his ftately head 

On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 

Impregnable. Milton s Paradife Regain'd, b. iv. 

2. Unfhaken ; unmoved; unaffected. 

The man’s affedion remains wholly unconcerned and im¬ 
pregnable ; juft like a rock, which, being plied continually by 
the waves, ftill throws them back again, but is not at all 
moved. South's Sermons. 

Impre'cnably. adv. [from impregnable.] In fuch a manner 
as to defy force'BX.hoftility. 

A caftle ftrongly feated on a high rock, joineth by an iflhmus 
to the land, and is tmprcgnably fortified. Sandys. 

To Impregnate, v.a. [in and prtvgno, Latin.] 

1. To fill with young; to make prolifick. 

Hermaphrodites, although they include the parts of both 
fexes, cannot impregnate themfelves. Browns lii/g. Err. 

Impregnate, from their loins they fhed 
A flimyjuice. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 

With native earth their blood the montters mix’d ; 

The blood, endu’d with animating heat. 

Did in the impregnate earth new fons beget. Drvden 

2 . [Impregner, French.] To fill; to faturate. 

Chriftianity is of fo prolifick a nature, fo apt to impregnate 
the hearts and Jives of its profelytes, that it is hard to imagine 
that any branch fhould want a due fertility. Decay of Piety 
Imprhgna'tion. n.f [from impregnate.] * J 

1. The aft of making prolifick; fecundation. 

They ought to refer matters unto counfcllors, which is the firft 

v^mhnf^h ” nprc £ na, r , ° n '' when they arc elaborate in the 
womb of their counfel, and grow ripe to be brought forth, 

2 ThJ % l , C matt !f b3ck into their °wn hands! Bacon. 

2. That with which any thing is impregnated 

a. Z.Z r kl ; m P la "‘ m ', hc bod y f-ch pacutiar 

^ “--J '-ve. 
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To IMPRE’SS. v.a. [ impreffum , Latin.] 

1 To print by preffure; to ftamp. 

So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 

Their vifages imprtfl, when they approached near. ta. Cgu. 

When God from earth form’d Adam in the taft. 

Fie his own image on the clay imprejl. Denham. 

The conquering chief his foot imprejl 
On the ftrong neck of that deftrucHve bcaft. Dryd. Ovid. 

2 . To fix deep. 

We fhould dwell upon the arguments, and imprefs the-mo¬ 
tives of perfuafion upon our own hearts, ’till we feel the force 
of them JydttSm 

3. To force into fervice. This is generally now fpoken and 
written prefs. 

His age has charms in it, his title more, 

To pluck the common bofoms on his fide. 

And turn our imprejl Iaunces in our eyes _ 

Which do command them. Shakefpeare s King Lent. 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifh’d be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall come againft him. 

--That will never be: 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ormond fhould contribute all he could for the making thofe 
levies of men, and for impreffing of fhips. Clarendon. 

Impress, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Mark made by preffure. 

This weak imprefs of love is as a figure 
Trcnch’d in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Diffolves to water. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

They having taken the impreffes of the infides of thefe ftiells 
with that exquifite nicenefs, as to exprefs even the fineft linea¬ 
ments oF them. tVoodward's Nat. Hi/lory. 

2. Effects upon another fubftance. 

How objcdls are reprefented to myfelf I cannot be igno¬ 
rant ; but in what manner they arc received, and what im¬ 
preffes they make upon the differing organs of another, he only 
knows that feels them. Glanv. ScepJ. 

3. Mark of diftin£tion; ftamp. 

God, furveying the works of the creation, leaves us this 
general imprefs or chara&er upon them, that they were ex¬ 
ceeding good. South's Sermons. 

4. Device; motto. 

To deferibe emblazon’d fhields, 

ImpreJJes quaint, caparifons, and fteeds, 

Bafes, and tinfel trappings. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

5. Ail oF forcing any into fervice; compulfion ; feizure. Now 
commonly prefs. 

Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an irn- 
P re f s - Shakejp. Troilus andCreJftda. 

Why fuch imprefs of fhipwrights, whofe fore tafk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. Shakef. Hamlet. 

Your fhips are not well mann’d ; 

Your mariners arc muliteers, reapers, people 

Ingraft by fwift imprefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Impression, n.f. [ impreffio, Latin; imprejfon, Fr.J 

1. The ail of preffing one body upon another. 

Scnfation is fuch an imprejfton or motion, made in fome 
part of the body, as produces fome perception in the under- 
ftanding. Locke. 

2. Mark made by preffure; ftamp. 

Like to a chaos, or unlick’d bear-whelp. 

That carries no imprejfon like the dam. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Image fixed in the mind. 

Were the offices of religion ftript of all the exte/nal deccn- 
CIC ~. tbe y woldd not ma ke a due irnprejfon on the mind. Alter. 

The falfe reprefentations of the kingdom’s enemies had 
made fome mprejfon in the mind of the fucceffor. Swift. 

4. Operation; influence. 7 

The king had made him high fheriff of Suffex, that he 
m'glit the better make irnprejfon upon that county. Clarendon. 

u e lie open to the xmprejfons of flattery, which we admit 
without fcruple, becaufe we think we deferve it. Atterhury 
Univerfal gravitation is above all mechanifm, and proceeds 
from a divine energy and irnprejfon. Bentley's Sermons. 

i 8 a [ eal knowledge of material things, when the 
thing itfelf, and the real adion and irnprejfon thereof on our 
fenfes, is perceived. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

at °" cei ° ne courfeof Panting. 
She ha n with many opinions, makes men to be of 

the halt and full of change. d 

For ten imprejf ns, which his works have hid in 

rMESr a " un “ ^ 

6. Effed Of an attack. Dr ? dtn - 

Such a defeat of near two hundred horfe, feconded with two 

t btefeT fUrC ' y CndUrC a COm W‘K>» with an V of 
me Draw.lt mp, t Jfons in ancient times. IvJtew 
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Thldifanwi of imprtJ/HU and not mprMU, (mumble 
and not figurable, arc plebeian notions. Baton's Natural Hi/l 

Zf *S*5- "' / tf f ~ m The »ark made ^t 

lurej the dent; the impreffion. yV 

Lean but upon a rufh. 

The cicatrice and capable mprejjure 

To lIS f ° me I T omc ? ts kcc Ps- 5 /;^. As you like it. 

lo Imprint, t/. <7. [, imprinter , French.] 

i. To mark upon any fubftance by prefTure. 

One and the fame Teal, i*/rwta/ upon pieces of wax of 
d.fL ent colours. Holder's Elements of Speec h. 

Hav.ng fun-eyed the ,mage of God in the foul of man, we 
are not to omit thofe characters of majefty that God imprinted 
upon the body ' South’sZmons. 

bhe amid ft his fpacious meadows flows; 

Inclines her urn upon his fatten’d lands. 

And fees his num’rous herds imprint her fands. Prior. 
2 ‘ “ am P words upon paper by the ufe of types. 

3* To fix on the mind or memory. 

There is a kind of conveying of effectual and imprinting 
pallages, amongft compliments, which is of Angular ufe. Bac 
When we fet before our eyes a round globe, the idea irn- 
P r, "ted in our mind is of aflat circle, varioufly fh ad owed. Loc. 

We have all thofe ideas in our underftandings which we can 
make the objedts of our thoughts, without the help of thofe 
tenable qualities which firft imprinted them. Locke. 

Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thofe 
ideas, which, after imprinting, have difappeared. Locke. 

By familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas of thofe two 
different things diftindly imprinted on his mind. Locke. 

o Impri SON. V. a. [,mprifenner , Fr. in and prifon.] To fhut 


To 


- r v* ■* *• ••• 

up; to confine; to keep from liberty. 

He imprifon'd was in chains remedilefs; 

For that Hippolytus’ rent corfc he did redrefs. Fa. j 9 uten. 

Now we are in the ftreet, he firft of all, 

Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 

And fo imprijon’d and hemm’d in by me, 

Sells for a little ftate his liberty. Donne. 

Try to imprifm the refiftlefs wind ; 

So fwift is guilt, fo hard to be confin’d. Dryden. 

If a man imprifons himfelf in his clofet, and employs reafon 
to find out the nature or the corporeal world, without experi¬ 
ments, he will frame a fcheme of chimeras. IVatts. 

It is not improbable, that all the virtual heat in the juices 
of vegetables, metals, and minerals may be owing to the aflion 
of the imprifoned rays. Cbeyne's Phil. Print. 

Imprisonment, n.f. [cmprifnnement,Yx. from imprifon.] Con¬ 
finement; claufure; ftate of being fhut in prifon. It may be 
written emprifonment. 

His finews waxen weak and raw, * 

Through long imprifonment and hard conftraint. F. Queen. 

Which (hall I firft bewail. 

Thy bondage or loft fight, 

Thou art become, O worft imprifonment ! 

The dungeon of thyfelf. Milton's Agonijles. 

From retentive cage 

When fullen Philomel cfcapes, her notes 

She varies, and of paft imprifonment 

Sweetly complains. Phillips. 

Count Serini, ftill clofe prifoner in this caftle, loft his fenfes 
by his long imprifonment and afflictions. Addifon. 

It is well if they don’t fix the brand of herefy on the man 
who is leading them out of their long imprifonment , and loofc- 
ing the fetters of their fouls. II atts's Impr. of the Mind. 

Improbability, n.f. [from improbable. ] Unlikelihood; 

difficulty to be believed. 

The difficulty being fo great, and the improbability of at¬ 
tempting this fuccefsfully, it was but reafon that a folid foun¬ 
dation mould be laid. Hammond. 

As to the improbabilities of a fpirit appearing, I boldly an- 
fwer him, that aheroick poet is not tied to the bare reprefen- 
tation of what is true, or exceeding probable. Dryden. 

Improvable, adj. [improbable, Fr. improbabilis, Lat. in and 
probable.] Unlikely; incredible. 

This account of party-patches will appear improbable to 
thofe who live at a diftance from the fafhionable world. Addif. 

Improbably, adv. [from improbable.] 

1. Without likelihood. 

2. In a manner not to be approved. Obfolete. 

Ariftotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put into ten thou- 
fand meafurcsof water, the wine being overpowered, will be 
turned into water: he (peaks very improbably. Boyle. 

lo Impro'bate. v.a. [in and probo, Latin.] Not to ap¬ 
prove- ( Ainfworth. 

Improba'tion. n.f. [improbatio, Latin; improbation, French.] 
ACI of dilallowing. Ainfworth. 

Jmpro'bity. n. f. [ improbitas, improbus , Latin. ] Want of 
honefty ; difhonefty ; bafenels 

He was perhaps excommunicablc, yea, and caft out for no¬ 
torious improbity. Hooker. 

We balanfce the improbity of the one with the improbity of 
the other. L'Eftrange. 

6 ... 
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To Improli'ficate. v.a. [in and Urotilick 1 

to fecundate. A word not ufed. ^ d re gnate; 

A difficulty in the doarinc of eggs is how the fnp rm r l 
cock improlifcatts, and makes the oval conception frufifuk ** 

IMPROPER aJj Fr. 

1. Not well adapted; unqualified. d 

As every fcience requires a peculiar genius, f 0 likew-i.V 
there ls a gen,us peculiarly improper for every one! 

2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. 

The methods ufed in an original difeafe would be verv /», 
proper ,n a gouty cafe. Arbuthm JJJ* 

3. Not juft; not accurate. ,a • 

He difappear’d, was rarify’d; 

For ’tis improper fpeech to fay he dy’d : 

He was exhal’d. ») ; 

Improperly, adv. [from improper.] ^ m ' 

1. Not fitly; incongruoufly. 

2. Not juftly; not accurately. 

Improperly-we meafure life bv breath r 



where 1 ipoxe improperly , 1 was encouraged. ' Dryden 
To Impro'priate. v.a. [in and proprius, Latin.] 

1. To convert to private ufe; to feize to himfelf. 

For the pardon of the reft, the king thought it not fit it 
mould pafs by parliament; the better, being matter of grace 
to 1 imp>opnate the thanks to himfelf. Bacons HennSfU 

2. To put the poffcffions of the church into the hands of 
laicks. 

Mrs. Gulfton being poffeffed of the impropriate parfonace 
of Bard well in Suffolk, did procure from the king leave to 
annex the fame to the vicarage. Sptirnn 

Impropriation, n.f. [from impropriate.] * 

An impropriati.n is properly fo called when the church land 
is in the hands of a layman; and an appropriation is when it 
is in the hands of a bifhop, college, or religious houfe, though 
fometimes thefe terms arc confounded. Ayliffe's Parcrgon 
Having an impropriation in his eftate,- he took a courfe to 
difpofe of it for the augmentation of the vicarage, bp,-'man. 
Impropriator, n.f [from impropriate.] A layman that has 
the poffeffion of the lands of the church. 

Where the vicar leafes his glebe, the tenant mull pay the 
great tythes to the redlor or impropriator. Ayliffe’s Pm erg. 
Impropriety. n.J. [impropriete, Fr. frem improprius, Latin.] 
Unfitnefs; unfuitablenefs; inaccuracy ; want of juftnefs. 

Thefe mighty ones, whofe ambition could fuffer them to be 
called gods, would never be flattered into immortality; but 
the proudeft have been convinced of the impropriety of that 
appellation. _ Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Many grofs improprieties however authorized by practice, 
ought to be difearded. Swift. 

Impro'sperous. adj. [in and profperous.] Unhappy; unior- 
tunate; not fuccefsful. 

7 his method is in the defign probable, how improfperous fo- 
ever the wickednefs of men hath rendered the lucccfs of 
ft- Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Our pride feduces us at once into the guilt of bold, and 
punifhment of imprfpeious rebels. Decay of Piety. 

Seven revolving years are wholly run. 

Since the improfperous voyage we begun. Dryden's Ain. 

Improsperously, adv. [from improfperous.] Unhappily; un- 
fucccfsfully ; with ill fortune. 

This experiment has been but very improfperoufy at¬ 
tempted. Boyle. 

ImproVablE. adj. [from improve.] Capable of being ad¬ 
vanced from a good to a better ftate; capable of melioration. 

Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the eflays of 
weaker heads afford improvable hints unto better. Brown. 

We have flock enough, and that too of fo improvable a na¬ 
ture, that is, capable df infinite advancement. Decay cf Piety. 

Man is accommodated with moral principles, improvable by 
the exercife of his faculties. Hate’s Origin of Mankind. 

Animals arc not improvable beyond theirproper genius: a dog 
will never learn to mew, nor a cat to bark. Grew’s Cofmol. 

I have a fine fpread of improvable lands, and am already 
planting woods and draining marfhes. Addifon's Spoliator. 

ImproVableness. n.f. [from improvable.] Capablenefs of 
being made better. 

Impro'vably. adv. [from improvable.] In a manner that ad¬ 
mits of melioration. 

ToImpro've. v.a. [in and probus. Quafi probum faccrt. Skin¬ 
ner.] 

1. To advance any thing nearer to perfection; to raife from 
good to better. We amend a bad , but improve a good thing- 

I love not to improve the honour of the living by impairing 
that of the dead. , Denham. 

Heaven feems improv'd with a fuperior ray, 

And the bright arch reflects a double day. Pbpe. 

2 . [In and prove-, improuver, Fr. improbo , Lat.] To difprove. 

Though the prophet Jeremy was unjuftly accufcd, yet doth 
not that improve any thing that I have faid, IVhitgif‘ • 

fo 
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To Impro've. v. n. To advance in goodnefs. 

Wc take care to improve in our frugality and diligence; vir¬ 
tues which become us, particularly in times of war. Atterb. 
Improvement, n.f. [from improve.] 

' Melioration; advancement of any thing from good to better. 
Some virtues tend to the prefervation of health, and others 
to the improvement and fecurity of eftates. Tillotfon. 

2. AP of improving. , r e u 

The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and fome few others, are 
improvements on the Greek poet. Addijon’s Spectator. 

, Progrefs from good to better. 

■* There is a defign of pub:ilhing the hiftory of architecture, 
with its feveral improvements and decays. Addifon. 

a, Inftrudlion; edification. 

I look upon your city as the heft place of improvement: from 
the fchool we go to the univerfity, but from the univerfitics to 
London. South - 

5. tffedl of melioration. 

Love is the greateftof human affections, and friendfhip the 
nobleft and moft refined improvement of love. South. 

Impro'ver. n f. [from improve.] 

1. One that makes himfelf or any thing elfe better. 

Thev were thegreateft improvers of thofe qualifications with 
which courts ufed to be adorned. Clarendon. 

The firft ftarted ideas have been examined, and many effec¬ 
tually confuted by the late improvers of this way. Locke. 

Homer is like a fkilful improver, who places a beautiful 
ftatue fo as to anfwer feveral viftas. Pope. 

2. Any thing that meliorates. 

Chalk is a very great improver of moft lands. M rtimer. 
Improvi'ded. adj. [improvijus, Latin; imprevu , Fr.] Un- 
forefecn ; unexpected ; unprovided againft. 

She fuborned hath 

This crafty mefienger with letters vain. 

To work new woe, and improvided fcath. 

By breaking off the band betwixt us twain. Fairy Queen. 
Impro'vidence. n.f [from improvident ] Want of fore¬ 
thought ; want of caution. 

Men would efcape floods by running up to mountains ; and 
though fome might perilh through improvidence, or through the 
fudden inundation of a deluge, many \Vould efcape. Hale. 

The improvidence of my neighbour muff not make me in¬ 
human. L'Ejlrange. 

IMPROVIDENT, adj. [improvidus, Latin.] Wanting fore- 
caft; wanting care to provide. 

Improvident foldiers, had your watch been good. 

This fudden mifehief never could have fall’n. Shak. H. VI. 

When men well have fed, the blood being warm, 

Then are they moft improvident of harm. Daniel’s C'i. IVar. 

I Ihall conclude this digreffion, and return to the time when 
that brilk and improvident refolution was taken. Clarendons 
This were an improvident revenge in the young ones, 
whereby, in defect of provifion, they muft deftroy themfelves. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
ImproVidently. adv. [from improvident.] Without fore¬ 
thought ; without care. 

Now we are in the ftreet, he firft of all, 

Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 

And fo imprifon’d, and hemm’d in by me. 

Sells for a little ftate his liberty. Donne. 

Improvi'sion. n.f. [in and provifion.] Want of forethought. 

Her improvifion would be juftly acciifable. Brown. 

Imprudence, n.f. [imprudence, Fr. imprudentia, Lat.] Want 
.sfeVfeV’ indifcretion ; negligence; inattention to intereft. 
IMPRUDENT, adj. [imprudent, Fr. imprudens, Lat.] Wanting 
prudence; injudicious; indifcrcet; negligent. 

There is no fuch imprudent perfon as he that negleCts God 
•and his foul. Til'otfn. 

Impudence. In.f [impudence, Fr. impudentia, Lat.] Shame- 
Impudency. J leffnefs; immodefty. 

I ne’er heard yet 

That any of thefe bolder vices wanted 
Lefs impudence to gain fay what they did. 

Than to perform it firft. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Nor did Noah s open infirmity juftify Cham’s imPudency, or 
exempt him from that curfe of being fervant of fervants. 

Tbofc clear truths, that either their own evidenc/forces us 
denv° ° r Common ex P er ‘ e nce makes it impudence to 

^ ^ 0DENT * a ^i- l'f’P udent i Fr - impuder.s, Latin.] Shame*- 
lefs; wanting modefty. J 

It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words that 
come with fuch more than impudent faweinefs from you, can 

‘w- 

At once affail 

w ith open mouths, and impudently rail. Sandys. 
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Why fliould foft Fabius impudently bear 
Names gain’d by conqueft in the Gallick war ? 

Why lays he claim to Hercules his ftrain. 

Yet dares be bafe, effeminate, and vain ? Dryden. 

To IMPUGN, v.a. [impugner, Fr. impugns, Lat.] To attack; 
to affault. 

Of a ftrange nature is the fuit you follow; 

Yet in fuch rule, that the Venetian Jaw 
Cannot impugn you. Shakefp. Mcrch. cf Venice. 

I cannot think myfelf engaged to difeourfe of lots, as to 
their nature, ufe, and allowablenefs; and that not only in 
matters of moment and bufinefs, but alfo of recreation, which 
is indeed impugned by fome, though better defended by others. 

South’s Sermons. 

St. Hierom reporteth, that he faw one of thefe in his time; 
but the truth hereof I will not ralhly impugn, or over-boldly 
affirm. Peacham on Drawing. 

Impu'gner. n.f. [from impugn.] One that attacks or invades. 
Impui'ssance. n.f [French] Impotence; inability; weak- 
nefs; feeblenefs. 

As he would not truft Ferdinando and Maximilian for fup- 
ports of war, fo the impuiffance of the one, and the double 
proceeding of the other, lay fair for him for occafions to ac¬ 
cept of peace. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

fMPULSEi n.f. [impulfus, Latin.] 

1. Communicated force; the eftedtofone body ailing upon another. 

If thefe little impufes fet the great wheels of devoti- n on 
work, the largenefs and height of that Ihall not at all be pre¬ 
judiced by the fmalnefs of its occafion. South’s Sermons. 

Bodies produce ideas in us manifeftly by impulj'e. Locke. 
Bodies, from the impulfe of a fluid, can only gravitate in 
proportion to their furfaces, and not according to their quan¬ 
tity of matter, which is contrary to experience. Ch<yne. 

2. Influence acting upon the mind ; motive; idea. 

Mean time, by Jove’s impulfe, Mezentius arm’d, 
Succeeded Turnus. Dryden’s Mn. 

Thefe were my natural impufes for the undertaking; but 
there was an accidental motive, which was full as forcible. Dry. 

Mofes faw the bufti hum without being confumed, and 
heard a voice out of it: this was fomething, befides finding 
an impulfe upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring 
h ' s brethren out of Egypt. Loci ° 

3. rlollile impreffion. 

Like two great rocks againft the raging tide, 

Unmov’d the two united chiefs abide, 

Suftain th’ impulfe, and receive the war. Prior 

Impulsion, n f. [impulfun, Fr. impulfus, Latin.] 

1. The agency of body in motion upon body. 

The motion in the minute parts of any folid body paffeth 
without found ; for that found that is heard fometimes is pro¬ 
duced only by the breaking of the air, and not by the impul- 
M , of the air. Bacon’s Natural HiLy. 

1 o the impufton there is requifite the force of the body that 
moveth, and the refiftance of the body that ,s moved ; and if 
the body be too great it yieldeth too little; and if it be too 
fmall, ,t refilled, too little. Bacons Natural hi/lory, 

2. Influence operating upon the mind. J - 

But thou didft plead 

Divine impulf.on, prompting how thou might’ft 
r ind fome occafion to infeft our foes. Milton’s Aeonidre 
Impels, V k. adj Fr . from ,'^J ft 

power of impulfe; moving; impellent ® 

Nature and duty bind him to obedience; 

But thofe being placed in a lower fphere, 

His fierce ambition, like the higheft mover. 

Has hurried with a ftrong imputfive motion 

Againlt their proper courfc. n l » n , 

Poor men ! poo^, anJ th 
Uo fome impulfive force obey, 1 ( 

And arc but play’d with, do not play. p ■ { 

£L B,I V / t**"**'- Latin.] fZ'1 

from pun,Ihment t exemption fro, t, puniftment J 

In the condition of fubjetfs they will aladlv 
as long as they may be protected and juftly goS 
oppreffion on the one fide, or impunity on the other ’ 

A general impunity would confirm them • for rh! P™"' 
never be brought to believe, that there h ’a ‘ J 63 " ^ 
fee no penalty. a ^~ ri _ me where they 

Men, potent in the commonwealth, will e^ni' —n* 
gotten influence towards procuring em P lo y thc *r ill- 

due favours for themfelves or denrnA or sorting un- 

impure. *. tfrZXS&EuS. f+nr .&U 

No more can impure man retain and 

Th that PU m r r gi ° n ° f 3 Worth y love, 

L h d a i e r h ^ UbftanCe Can unf « rc ’ d afpire. 

And lea%e his nature to convert with fire. 

a . H yp° cmes auftercly talk, 

Pure^Md " 6 “ ‘ mp T What ^ od has 
Pure, and command* to f ome , leaves f rec to all. 


Donne. 


Milton. 
2- Unchaft* 
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2. Unehafte. 

]f black fcandal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 

Attend the fequel of yourimpofition, 

Your meer enforcement Ihall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shakefp. R. III. 
One could not devife a more proper hell for an impure fpi- 
rit, than that which Plato has touched upon. Addifon. 

3. Feculent; foul with extraneous mixtures; drofl'y. 
ImpuRely. adv. [from impure ] With impurity. 

Impu reness. ) n.J. [impurete, French ; impvritas , Lat. from 
ImpuRity. S impure.] 

1. Want of fanflity; want of holinefs. 

2. Ad of unchaftity. 

The foul impurities that reigned among the monkifh clergy. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. Feculent admixture. 

Cleanfe the alimentary duff by vomiting and clyfters, the 
impurities of which will be carried into the blood. Arbuthnot. 
ToImpu'rple. v. a. [empourprer, Fr. from purple.] To make 
red; to colour as with purple. 

Now in loofe garlands, thick thrown off the bright 
Pavement, that Tike a fea of jafper (hone, 

Impurpled with celeftial rofes, fmil’d. Milton. 

Impu'table. adj. [from impute ] 

1. Chargeable upon any one. 

That firft fort of foolifhnefs is imputable to them. South: 

2. Accufable ; chargeable with a fault. Not proper. 

If the wife departs from her htilband, through any default of 
his, as on the account of cruelty, then he fhall be compelled 
to allow her alimony ; for the law deems her to be a dutiful 
wife as long as the fault lies at his door, and Ihe is in no wife 
imputable. Aylijfc’s Parergon. 

Impu'tableness. n.f. [from imputable.] The quality of being 
imputable. 

*Tis neceflary to the imputablenefs of an a&ion, that it be 
avoidable. Norris. 

Imputation, n.f. [imputation, Fr. from impute .J 

1. Attribution of anything: generally of ill. 

Truft to me, Ulyffes; 

Our imputation fhall be oddly pois’d 

In this wild action. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

If a fon that is fent by his father about merchandize, do fall 
into fome lewd a£lion, the imputation of his wickednefs, by 
your rule, Ihould be impofed upon his father. Sbakefpeare. 

To ufe intelle&ions and volitions in the infinite effence, as 
hypothefes, is allowable; but a rigorous imputation is deroga¬ 
tory to him, and arrogant in us. Glanv. Scepf. 

I have formerly faid that I could diftinguilh your writings 
from thofe of any others: ’tis now time to clear myfelf from 
any imputation of felf-conceit on that fubjeff. Dryden. 

2 . Sometimes of good. 

If I had a fuit to matter Shallow, I would humour his men 
with the imputation of being near their matter. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Cenfure; reproach. 

Whatfoever happens they alfo the Icaft feel that fcourge of 
vulgar imputation , which notwithftanding they deferve. Hooker. 

Let us be careful to guard ourfdves againlt thefe groundlefs 
imputations of our enemies, and to rife above them. Addifon. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his late majefty, 
whom I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this mat¬ 
ter. Swift. 

4. Hint; reflection. 

Anthonio is a good man. 

—Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

—No, no; my meaning is to have you underftnnd me that he 
is fufficient. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Imputa'tive. adj. [ from impute. J That which may im¬ 
pute. Ainfwsrtk. 

To IMPUTE, v. a. [imputcr, Fr. impute, Latin.] 

1. To charge upon; to attribute: generally ill; fometimes 
good. 

It was imputed to him for righteoufnefs. Ro. iv. 22. 

Men in their innovations Ihould follow the example of time, 
which innovateth but quietly, and by degrees fcarce to be per¬ 
ceived ; for otherwife whatfoever is new and unlocked for, 
ever mends fome, and pairs others; and he that is holpen 
takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that is hurt 
for a wrong, imputeth it to the author. Bacon’s EJfays. 

I made it by your perfuafion, to fatisfy thofe who imputed 
it to folly. Temple. 

Impute your dangers to our ignorance. Dryden. 

This obfeurity cannot be imputed to want of language in 
fo great a matter of ftile. Locke. 

I have read a book imputed to lord Bathurft, called a differta- 
tion on parties Swift. 

2. To reckon to one what docs not properly belong to him. 

Tby merit 

Imputed fhall abfolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. Mi'tcn. 
Imju'ter. n.f. [from impute.] He that imputes. 

Is. prep, [in, Latin.] 

I. Noting the place where any thing is prefent. 
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In fchool of love arc all things taught we fee; 

There learn’d this maid of arms the ireful guife. Fairfa 

Is this place here not fufficient ttrong ° 

To guard us in? ° Daniels Civil W ar 

2. Noting the flatc prefent at any time. 

The other is only bv error and mifconceit named the or¬ 
dinance of Jefus Chritt: no one proof is yet brought forth* 
whereby it may clearly appear to be fo in very deed. Hooker 

Like one of two contending in a prize. 

That thiuks he hath done well in people’s eyes. Shake ft 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confederates, are in arms. Shut. R. HJ 

Danger before, anti in, and after the ad, 

You needs mutt grant is great. Daniel's Civil JVar. 

However it be in knowledge, I may truly fay it is of no ufe 
at all in probabilities; for the affent there, being to be deter¬ 
mined by the preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the 
proofs on both fidcs, nothing is fo unfit to aflill the mind in 
that as fyllogifm. p, d{ 

In all likelihood I brought all my limbs out of the bed 
which, ’tis probable, he has not done off the breach. Collier. 

God hath made our eternal and temporal interefls, in moft 
cafes, very confiftent. Smalridge's Sermons. 

None was fo little in their friendlhips, or fo much in thatof 
thofe whom they had moft abufed. Letter to Bull, of Dunciad. 

3. Noting the time. 

When we would confider eternity a parte ante, what do we 
but, beginning from ourfelves and the prefent time we are in, 
repeat in our minds the ideas of years or ages paft, with a 
profpeft of proceeding in fuch addition with all the infinity of 
numbers ? Locke. 

4. Noting power. 

To feed mens fouls, quoth he, is not in man. Hubb. Tale. 

5. Noting proportion. 

Let ufury in general be reduced to five in the hundred, and 
let that rate be proclaimed to be free and current. Bacon. 

I cannot but lament the common courfe, which, at leaf!, 
nine in ten of thofe who enter into the miniftry are obliged to 
enter. Swift. 

6. Concerning. 

I only confider what he, who is allowed to have carried this 
argument fartheft, has faid in it. Locke. 

7. For the fake. A folcmn phrafe. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon w’hat meat does this our Ctcfar feed. 

That he is grown fo great ? Shakef. Julius Cafar. 

In the name of the people. 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we 

JBanilh him our city. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

Now, in the name of honour, fir, I beg you 
That I may fee your father’s death reveng’d, Dryden. 

8 . Noting caufe. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong. 

Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shakefp. H. VI. 

9. In that. Becaufe. 

Some things they do in that they are men ; in that they are 
wife men, and chriftian men, fome things; fome things in that 
they are men milled, and blinded with error. Hooker. 

He cannot brook fuch difgrace well, as lie Ihall run into; 
in that it is a thing of his own fcarch, and againft my will. 

Sbakefpeare' s As you like it. 

10. In as much. Since ; feeing that. 

Thofe things are done voluntarily by us, which other crea¬ 
tures do naturally, in as much as we might flay our doing of 
them if wc would. Hooker. 

In. adv. 

1. Within fome place; notout. ' . 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and unconfcionable 
perfon; efpecially if he be arrived at that confumniate and ro- 
buft degree of fallhood as to play in and out, and Ihow tricks 
with oaths, the facredcft bonds which theconfcicnce of man 
can be bound with. South s Sermons. 

I fear me, you’ll be in ’till then. Sbaiejpeari. 

2. Engaged to any affair. 

We know the worft can come: ’tis thought upon: 

We cannot Ihift being in, we mutt go on. Den.e.. 

Thefe pragmatical flies value themfelves for being ;» at every 
thing, and are found at laft to be juft good for nothing. L J • 

3. Placed in fome ftate. 

Poor rogues talk of court news, , 

Who lofes and who wins; who’s in, who’s out. « a Jr• 

Muft never patriot then declaim at gin, 

Unlefi, good man, he has been fairly in. ‘ 

4. Noting entrance. • f u c 

Go to thy fellows ; brd them cover the table, fen ^ 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. v® 

He’s too big to go in there: what Ihall Idol 

-Let me lec’t; I’ll in. I’ll in: follow your friend s ’ 

ril in. Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of IVsndf- 

In the faid cavity lies loofe the Ihell of fome lort o 
larger than could be introduced. in at cither^ of pjjii;. 
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S’ ^i^it not more elegible to come in with a fmooth gale, than 
to be toffed at fea with a ftorm. Collier. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 

And trample with thy feet, and tread it in. Dryd. Georg. 

6. Clofe; home. 

The pofture of left-handed fencers is fo different from that 
of the right-handed, that you run upon their fwords if you pulh 
forward; and they are in with you, if you offer to fall back 
without keepi ng your guard. Taller. 

In has commonly in compofition a negative or privative fenfe, 
as in the Latin: fo, aflivc denotes that which aits, inactive 
that which does not ait. In before r is changed into r; as 
irregular : before / into /; as illative: and into m before fome 
other confonants; as improbable. 

Inability, n.f. [in and ability.] Impuiffance; impotence; 
want of power. 

If no natural nor cafual inability crofs their defires, they al¬ 
ways delighting to inure themfelves with actions moft benefi¬ 
cial to others, cannot but gather great experience, and thro’ 
experience the more wifdom. Hooker. 

Neither ignorance nor inability can be pretended; and what 
plea can we offer to divine juftice to prevent condemna¬ 
tion ? Rogers. 

Ina'bstinence. n.f. [in and abjlinence.] Intemperance; 
want of power to abftain. 

Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 

Before thee (hall appear, that thou may’ft know 

What mifery the inabjlinence of Eve 

Shall bring on man. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Inaccessible, adj. [inaccejfible, Fr. in and accejftble.] Not to 
be reached; not to be approached. 

Whate’er you are, 

That in this defart inaccejfible. 

Under the (hade of melancholy boughs, 

Lofe and neglect the creeping hours of time. Sbakefpeare. 
Many other hidden parts of nature, even of a far lower 
form, are inaccejfible to us. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

There Ihall we clearly fee the ends and uftsof thefe things, 
which here were either too fubtile for us to penetrate, or too 
remote and inaccejfible for us to come to any didindt view of. 

Ray on the Creation. 

This part, which is fo noble, is not altogether inaccejfible ; 
and that an eafy way may be found to it, ’tis to confider nature 
and to copy her. Dryden. 

Ina'ccuracy. n. f. [from inaccurate.] Want of exadnefs. 

Inaccurate, adj. [in and accurate.] Not exad; not accu¬ 
rate. It is ufed fometimes of perfons, but more frequently of 
performances. 

Inaction, n.f. [inaEtion, Fr. in and a Elion.] Ceflation from 
labour; forbearance of labour. 

The times and amufements paft are not more like a dream 
to me, than thofe which are prefent: I lie in a refrefhing kind 
of inaEtion. b p 

InaCtive. adj. [in and ogive.] Not bufy; not diligent; 
idle; indolent; fluggilh. b 

Inactively, adv. [from inaEtive.] Idly; without labour- 
without motion; fluggilhly. 

In feafons oFperfed freedom, mark how your fon fpends 
his time ; whether he inaEiively loiters it away, when left to 


his own inclination. 


^ACTi'vn-Y. n.f. [in and aEtivity.] Idlenefs; reft; fluggTlh- 

A dodrinc which manife£Hy tends to difeourage the endca- 
vours of men, to introduce a lazy inactivity, and ncolecl of 
the oriinnry means of grace. Si*** Stria,. 

v irtuc, conceal d within our breaft. 

Is inactivity at beft. e 

lNA'DEquATE. adj [in and adaquatus, Latin.] Not equal to 
the purpofe; defedive; falling below the disproportion. 

. Remorfe for vice 
Not paid, or paid inadequate in price. 

What farther means can reafon now dired ? f)rvden 

Widens are fuch, which arc but a partial or inc™ 
plcmrcprcfcntationof thofe archetypes ,owhich thc^eT 

‘ d "- t 6 ® *■***-•] Defeat; 

P "“ “V ' ith " HU, or but inaJt. 

!n»ovSt. e »c“:\ F " nchi *»»*«£ 

h Careleffncfs; negligence; inattention. 

‘’E3SSSr s s»"«S 

*hich tave taken Jheh firftrife"^ I heav y Tcandals, 

mdiferetion on ^ ^ rom fome inadvertence or 

Vhe productions of a great genius’’wi'^many’iap^s’and 


ferior kind of author, which are fcrupuloufly exaft. Addifon. 

Inadve'rtent. adj. [in and advertens, Latin.] Negligent; 
carelefs. 

Inadvertently, adv. [from inadvertent.] Carelefly; ne¬ 
gligently. 

Ariftotle mentions Telegonus as the fon of Circe and Ulyfies, 
who afterwards flew his father with the bone of a filh inadver¬ 
tently. Broo me's Notes on the Odyjfey - 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation, 
will endeavour inftantly to recover their loft ground. ClariJJa. 

Ina'lienable. adj. [in and alienable.] That cannot be alie¬ 
nated. 

Inalime'ntal. adj. [in and alimental.] Affording no nou- 
rilhmcnt. 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to nourilhment; and the 
making of things inalimental to be become alimental, maybe 
an experiment of great profit for making new vi&ual. Bacon. 

Inami'ssible. adj. [inamiffible, French; in and amiffum, Lat.] 
Not to be loft. 

Thefe advantages are inamiffible. Hammond. 

Ina'ne. adj. [inanis, Latin.J Empty'; void. 

We fometimes fpeak of place in the great inane, beyond 
the confines of the world. Locke. 

To Ina'n:mate. v. a. [in and animo, Latin.] To animate; 
to quicken. This word is not in ufe. 

There’s a kind of world remaining ftill. 

Though Ihe which did inanimate and fill 

The world be gone ; yet in this laft long night 

Her ghoft doth walk, that is, a glimmering light. Donne. 

Inanimate. \adj. [inanimatus, Latin; inanime, French.] 

Ina'nimated. ) Void of life; without animation. 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all in fome degree kin¬ 
dled ; but inanimate bodies have their fpirits no whit inflamed. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The golden goddefs, prefent at the pray’r, 

Well knew he meant th’ inanimated fair. 

And gave the fign of granting Dryden. 

All the ideas of fenfible qualities are not inherent in the 
inanimate bodies; but are the effects of their motion upon our 
ncrves - _ Bentley. 

I hey can neither fubfift nor be produced by the powers of 
mechanifm ; for both require the conftant influence of a prin¬ 
ciple different from that which governs the inanimated part of 
the univerfe. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

From roofs when Verrio’s colours fall. 

And leave inanimate the naked wall. 

Still in thy fong Ihould vanquilh’d France appear. Pope. 

Inanition, n.f. [inanition, Fr. inanis,L at ] Emptinefs of body; 
want of fulnefs in the veflels of the animal. 

Weaknefs which attends fevers proceeds from too great ful- 
nefs in the beginning, and too great inanition in the latter end 
of the difeafe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Inanity, n.f. [from mams, Latin.] Emptinefs; void fpace. 

1 his opinion excludes all fuch inanity, and admits no va- 
cumes but fo little ones as no body whatever can come to, but 
,! , , ?& er than the J'» and muft touch the corporal parts 
which thofe vacuities divide. Digbyon Bodies. 

In a ppetency. n.f. [,„ an d appetentia , Latin ] Want of fto- 
mach or appetite. 

lN prricik”u“' ** a "' 1 ^ N °‘ be P“‘ ‘° * 

Fr - “ ** •»***• j 

Parable, ad* [in and arc, Latin.] Not capable of til- 

To InaRch. 2/. a. [in and arch.] Dul ’ 

is a method of grafting, which is commonly 
i d b y approach. This method of <r ra ftine is ufed 

when the flock and the tree may be joined : tSfce thl Wh 
you would march, and, having fitted it to that part of the flock 
where you intend to join it, "pare away the rind and wood on 

cu^heVo^ U ofbra e nc n h CheS i" ^ { after fame manner 

So e fi^“L w “!n':ri' ir Sr 8, h a nd ‘, hc erar ' 

yogi, tie 

to prevent the air from entering to dry the wound nr I ^ 
from getting in to rot the flock: you fhouTd fix’. ft 2 
the ground, to which tha- mrr n f * no u‘o nx a flake into 

ihould be faftenedj’to prevent 1 w i„ H ° C f ’ a \ alf °, ,he ^ 
afunder. In this manner th J d from brea king them 

months, in which time they fuffic^T a ^°*? f ° Ur 

the graft may then be cut from th* cienll y un 'tcd ; and 
Hope it off clofe to the flock a n5 m ° the u r - t . ree > obfervingto 
frelh grafting clay The ^ * ^ i oiaed P^swith 

APHI otMa?, is commonly’pradt'i’fed PCrf ° rm ° i “ 

ties, jafmines, walnuts firr, J, f • d U ?? n . oran g«. myr- 
«ed by ee mm 'o„ 
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Inarticulate, adj. [inarticule, Fr. in and articulate.] Not 
uttered with diftindnefs like that of the fyllables of human 
fpeech. 

Obfcrvc what inarticulate founds refemb.'e any of the parti¬ 
cular letters. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

By the harmony of words we elevate the mind to a fenfe of 
devotion ; as our folemn rriufick, which is inarticulate poefy, 
does in churches. Dryden. 

Inarticulately, adv. [from inarticulate ] Not diftinctly. 
Inarti'culateness. n. f [from inarticulate.] Confufion of 
founds ; want of diftindnei's in pronouncing. 

Inartificial, adj. [in and artificial.] Contrary to art. 

I have ranked this among the effects; and it may be thought 
inartificial to make it the caufe alfo. Decay of Piety. 

InartifiCially. adv. [from inartificial.] Without art; in 
a manner contrary to the rules of art. 

This lofty humour is clumfily and inartificially managed, 
when its affected by thofe of a felf-dcnying profeffion. Collier. 
Inatte'ntion. n.fi [ inattention, Fr. in and attention.] Dif- 
regard ; negligence; negled. 

Perfons keep out of the reach of the reproofs of the mi- 
niftry, or hear with fuch inattention or contempt as renders 
them of little effed. Rogers's Sermons. 

We fee a ftrange inattention to this molt important pro- 
fpe£t. Rogers's Sermons. 

Novel lays attrad our ravifh’d ears; 

But old, the mind with inattention hears. Pope, 

Inattf'ntive. adj. [in and attentive.] Carelefs; negligent; 
regardlefs. 

If we indulge the frequent roving of paflions, we (hall pro¬ 
cure an unfteady and inattentive habit. JVatts. 

Inau'dible. adj, [in and audible.] Not to be heard; void of 
found. 

Let’s take the inftant by the forward top; 

For we are old, and on our quick’ll decrees 
Th’ inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakefpeare. 

To Inau'gurate. v. a. [inauguro, Latin.] To confecrate; 
to inveft with a new office by folemn rites; to begin with good 
omens; to begin. 

Thofe beginnings of years were propitious to him, as if 
kings did chufe remarkable days to inaugurate their favours, 
that they may appear ads as well of the time as of the 
will. JVctton. 

Inauguration, n.fi. [ inauguration , Fr. inauguro, Latin. ] 
Invcftiture by folemn rites. 

The royal olive was folemnly fworn, at his inauguration , to 
obferve thefe things inviolable. Howell’s Vocal Forrejl. 

At his regal inauguration his old father refigned the kingdom 
to him. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Inaura'tion. nf. [inauro , Latin.] The ad of gilding or 
covering with gold. 

The Romans had the art of gilding after our manner; but 
fome fort of their inaura lion, or gilding, muft have been much 
dearer than ours. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Inauspi'cious. adj. [in and aufpicious.] Ill-omened; un¬ 
lucky; unfortunate. 

Oh here 

I will fet up my everlafting reft; 

And fhnke the yoke of inaufpicious liars 

From this world-wearied flelh. Shake/. Rom. and Juliet. 

Though heaven’s inaufpicious eye 
Lay black on love’s nativity. 

Her eye a ftrong appeal can give; 

Beauty, fmiles, and love lhall live. Crajhaw. 

The liars feel not the difeafes their inaufpicious influence 
produces. Boyle. 

With inaufpicious love a wretched fwain 
Purfu’d the faired: nymph of all the plain ; 

She plung’d him hopelcfs in a deep dcfpair. Dryden. 

Inbe'inc. n.fi [in and being.] Inherence; infeparablenefs. 
When we fay the bowl is round, the boy is witty, thefe are 
proper or inherent modes; for they have a fort of inbeing in 
thelubftance itfelf, and do not arife from the addition of any 
other fubftancc to it. JVatts. 

I'nborn. adj. [in and born.] Innate; implanted by nature. 

Led by fenfe of good. 

Inborn to all, I fought my needful food. Dryden. 

All paflions being inborn with us, we are almoft equally 
judges of them. Drydtn. 

Some Carolina, to heaven’s didates true, 

Thy inborn worth with confcious eyes lhall fee. 

Ana flight th’ imperial diadem for thee. Addifon. 

Inbre'athed. adj. [in and breath.] Infpired; infufed by in- 
fpiration. 

BIcll pair of fyrens, pledges of heav’n’s joy. 

Sphere-born harmonious fillers, voice and verfe. 

Wed your divine founds, and mixt power employ, 

Dead things with inbreath’d fenfe able to pierce. Milton. 
I'nbred. adj. [in and bred.] Produced within; hatched or 
generated within. 
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My inbred enemy 

Forth iffu’d. Milton's Paradife Loti f, 

A man thinks better of his children than they dtferve- h 
there is an impulle of tendernefs, and there muft be fom 
efteem for the fetting of that inbred affeaion at work. L’eT 
But he unmov’d contemns their idle threat; ’ J r * 
And inbred worth doth boafling valour flight. Dr d 
ToIncaCe. v. a [in and cage.] To coop up; to Ihu/uD- 
to confine in a cage, or any narrow fpace. 

And yet imaged in fo fmall a verge, 

Thy wafte is no whit lefler than thy lord’s. Shake/ R II 
It made my imprifonment a pleafurc; 

Ay, fuch a pleafure as imaged birds 
Conceive. Shakefpeare's Hetty Vl 

Incale scence. 1 n.fi. [ incalefco , Latin ] The ftate of grovv- 
Incale'scency. J ingwarm; warmth; incipient heat. 

Avcrroes reftrained his hilarity, making no more thereof 
than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato j that is 
a fober incaltfcence , and regulated eftuation from wine. Rroicn. 

The oil preferves the ends of the bones from incaleficncy , which 
they, being folid bodies, would neceffarily contract from afwift 
motion. Ray on the Creation. 

Incantation, n f [ incantation, Fr. incanto, Lat,] Charms 
uttered byfinging; enchantment. 

My ancient incantations are too weak. 

And hell too ftrong. Shakefpeare's Henry VL 

By Adam’s hearkening to his wife, mankind, by that her 
incantation, became the fubjed of labour, forrow, and death. 

Raleigh's Hifiory of the IVorld. 
The great wonders of witches, their carrying in the air, 
and transforming themfelvcs into other bodies, are reported to 
be wrought, not by incantations or ceremonies, but by anoint¬ 
ing themfelvcs all over, move a man to think that thefe fables 
are the effects of imagination; for ointments, if laid on any 
thing thick, by Hopping of the pores, Ihut in the vapours, and 
fend them to the head extremely. Bacon's Natural Hifitny. 

The name of a city being difeovered unto their enemies, 
their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by charms 
and incantations. Brown’s Vulgar Errouri. 

The nuptial rights his outrage ftrait attends; 

The dow’r defir’d is his transfigur’d friends: 

The incantation backward Ihe repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what flie did, defeats. Garth. 

The commands which our religion hath impofed on its fol¬ 
lowers are not like the abfurd ceremonies of pagan idolatry, the 
frivolous rites of their initiations and worfliip, that might look 
like incantations and magick,but had no tendency to makeman- 
kind the happier. Bentley's Sermons. 

Inca'ntatory. adj. [from incanto, Latin.] Dealing by en¬ 
chantment; magical. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the like mean - 
tatory impoftors, daily delude them. Brown's Vulg. Errcurs. 
ToInca'nton. v.a. [in and canton.] To unite to a canton 
or feparate community. 

When the cantons of Bern and Zurich propofed the incor¬ 
porating Geneva in the cantons, the Roman catholicks, fear¬ 
ing the proteftant intereft, propofed the incantoning of Con- 
ftance as a counterpoife. Addijon on Italy. 

Incapability. ) n.fi. [from incapable.] Inability natural; 
Inca'pableness. j difqualification legal. 

You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapability in 
yourfelf to the fervice. Suckling, 

Inca'pable. adj. [incapable, Fr. in and capable.] 

1. Wanting power; wantingunderftanding; unable to compre¬ 
hend, learn, or underftand. 

Incapable and (hallow innocents ! 

You cannot guefs who caus’d your father’s death. Shakcjp. 

2 . Not able to receive any thing. 

Wilmot, when he faw Goring put in the command, thouent 
himfelf incapable of reparation. Camden. 

3. Unable; not equal to any thing. 

Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reafonable affairs l Is he not ftupid 
With age ? Shakef. JVinter s Tale. 

4. Disqualified by law. . 

Their lands are almoft entirely taken from them, an 7 
are rendered incapable of purchasing any more. 

5. In converfation it is ufual to fay a man is incapable or a c 

hood, or incapable of generofity, or of any thing goo 
bad. e f 11 

Incapa'cious. adj. [in and capacious.] Narrow; of n< 
content. . „i ar£rc 

Souls that are made little and incapacious c ? nn ° t . h 0{ 
their thoughts to take in any great compafs or ^ urn(t 

Incapa'ciousness. n.fi [from incapacious.] Narrovvnu . 

want of containing fpace. 

To Incapa'citate. v.a. [in and capacitate-] 

1. To difable; to weaken. *«the 

Nothing of confequcnce (hould be left to be 0 ^ ^ 

laft incapacitating hours of life. 2> f 0 
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1 r.PA'ciTY n.fi. [incapacity, Fr. in and capacity ] Inability , 
lK want of nawral p^we/; want of power ot body; want of 

C °It cSv^rocecdeth from natural incapacity, and genial m- 
it cnieny p Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Admonition he imputes either to envy, orelfeignom.ee 
and incapacity of eftimating his worth. Govern. ofthcTongue. 
The inactivity of the foul is its incapacity to bemoved^with 

To "incarcerate, v. [incarcero, Latin.] Toimprifon; 

to confine. It is ufed in the Scots law to denote .mpr.fon.ng 
or confining in a gaol; otherwife it is fcldom found. 

The pcltilent contagion may be propagated by thofe denfe 
bodies, that eafily incarcerate the infected air; as woollen 
deaths. Harvey on ConfumpUorts. 

Incarcera'tion. n.fi [ from incarcerate. J Imprifonment, 

confinement. • . u a 

ToInca'rn. v.a. [imarno, Latin] To cover with Heih. 

I he flefti will foon arife in that cut of the bone, and make 
exfoliation of what is neceffary, and imam it. IVijtman. 
To Inca'rn. v. n. To breed flefti. 
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Thc “•* K ■ L “ r - 
Suma .He rite, of Uriel religion p rhr _ 

On ev'ry altar laid the »«»/« doe. 

'Tr. INCK'NSE. v. a. [mcenfus, Latin.J l o emeu & 

1 i/’gainft yourfelf you be incens’d, we 11 put you, 

Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles. Shake/ 
He is attended with a defp rate train, 

Toea ^“7 7 a-*.*-*™ 

Foul idolatries and other faults, 

Heap’d to the popular fum, will fo tmenje 
God as to leave them. Milton s Pet adt/i Lojl, b. xn. 

H 
On 

InCE'nSEMENT. n.J. L mim.r.»- y ,.j A f :r 

His incen/ement at this moment is fo implacable,that fatil- 
fadion can be none but by pangs of death. Shakefpeare . 


The (lough‘came off, and the ulcer happily Wifem ■ c*n begonej ^ ^ of kindling . the 

[nc a'rnadine. v. a. [incarnadine, Y r. incarnadine, pale red, inch nsion. n.j. L' J 1 

Jian.] Todyered. This word I find Only once. Tena loS itwindinefs by decoding; and fubtile or windy 

AAr:i! ^11 n-roof lVloriHinc’s nrcan wa ll this blood oena iOiecn ICS WIUUI J b D _ 


To Inca 

Italian .j -, . 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean walli this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous fea incarnardim, 

Making the green one red. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

ToInc a'rnate. v.a. [incarner, Fr. incamo, Latin.] 

1. To cloath with flefti; to embody with flefti. 

I, who erft contended 

With gods to fit the higheft, am now conftrain’d 
Into a bead, and mix with beftial flime, 

This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 

Inca'rnate. participial adj. [incarnat, F r. from the verb.] 

1. Cloathcd with flelh; embodied in fle(h. 


fpiTiteare’takcnoff by incenfion or evaporation: Bacon. 

Ince'nsor. n.f [Latin.] A kindler of anger; an inflamer 

of paflions. re 

Many priefts were impetuous and importunate mcenjors of 

the rage Haywarcl. 

Ince'nsory. n.f. [from incenfe.] The veffel in which incenfe 
is burnt and offered. . Amfworth. 

Ince'ntive. n.f [incentivum, Latin.] 

1. That which kindles. 

Their unreafonable feverity was not thc lead incentive, that 
>.w U . blew up into thofe flames the fparks of difeontent. K. Chailes. 

Undoubtedly even the nature of God itfelf, in the perfon of 2. That which provokes; that which encourages; incitement; 
thc foil, is incarnate, and hath taken to itfelf flelh. Hooker. motive; encouragement; fpur. It is ufed ot that which 111- 


They fay he cried out of women. 

—Yes, that he did, and faid they were devils incarnate. Shak. 

A 1110ft wife fufficicnt means of redemption and falvation, 
by thc fatisfadlory death and obedience of thc incarnate fon of 
God, Jefus Chrift, God blcffed for ever. Sanderfon. 

Here (halt thou fit incarnate, here (halt reign 

Both God and man. Milton's Paradife Lcfi, b. iii. 

2 . It may be doubted whether Swift undcrltood this word. 

But he’s polled. 

Incarnate with a thoufand imps. Swift. 

3. In Scotland incarnate is applied to any thing tinged of a deep 
red colour, from its refemblance to a fle(h colour. 

IncarnaTion. n.f. [incarnation, Fr. from incarnate.] 

I. The a£l of affuming body. 

We muft beware We exclude not the nature of God from 
incarnation, and fo make the fon of God incarnate not to be 
very God. Hooker. 


cites, whether to good or ill. 

Congruity of opinions, to our natural conftitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. Glanv. Scepf. 

Even the wifdom of God hath not fuggefted more preffing 
motives, more powerful incentives to charity, than thefe, that 
we lhall be judged by it at the laft dreadful day. Atterbury. 

It encourages fpeculative perfons, with all the incentives of 
place, profit, and preferment. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Ince'ntive. adj. Inciting; encouraging. 

Competency is the mod incentive to induftry: too little 
makes men defperate, and too much carelefs. Decay of Piety. 

Ince'ption. n.f. [inceptio, Latin.] Beginning. 

The inception of putrefaction hath in it a maturation. Bac. 

Incentive, adj. [inceptivus, Latin.] Noting beginning. 

An inceptive and defitive propofition, as, the logs vanilh as 
the fun rifes; but the fogs have not yet begun to vanilh, there¬ 


fore the fun is not yet rifen. Lcckc. 

Upon the annunciation, or our Lady-day, meditate on the Ince'ptor. n.f [Latin.] A beginner; one who is in his ru- 
incarnaiion of our bleffed Saviour. Taylors Guide to Devotion. diments. 

2. The ftate of breeding flelh. Incera'tion. n.f [iuccro, Latin.] The aCt of covering with 

The pulfation under the cicatrix proceeded from the too lax wax. Dig}. 

Ince'rtitude. n.f [incertitude, Fr. incertitude, Lat.] Un¬ 
certainty; doubtfulnefs. 

Ince'ssant. adj. [/>; and cejfians, Latin.] Unceafing; unin- 
termitted ; continual; uninterrupted. 


incarnation of the wound. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Inca rnative. n. f. [imarnatf, Fr. from imam.] A medicine 
that generates flelh. 

I deterged the abfeefs, and incarned by the common incar- 
* la [ rjc - ' IVifeman’s Surgery. 

To Inca'se. v.a. [in and cafe.] To cover; toinclofe; to 
inwrap. 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incafe , 

The pillars filvcr. p 0 p t ' s Odyffey. 

Incautious, adj. [in and cautious .] Unwary; negligent; 
hcedlefs. 

His rhetorical expreffions may eafily captivate any incautious 

I rcadcr ‘ , rr . . Veil again/Burnet. 

Incautiously, adv. [from incautious.] Unwarily; hecd- 
lcfly; negligently. 1 

A fpecies of palfy invades fuch as incautioufly expofe them- 
fclycs to the morning air. Arbuthmt on Air. 

Incendjary [tncendiartus, from incendo, Latin; imen- 

diaire, French.] 

'* b?ry C Wh ° fCtS h ° UfCS ° r t0Wm ° n firC in malice <> r for rob- 

2. One who inflames fadions, or promotes quarrels 

otai “ d imp,aM y 

and' K JHtva! U °r fi S u i re f a ? d dif t inaion » who are thelnvcntcJs 

. dro,e thcm out 

I^ncfnsk 91 r r* r t Bentleys Sermons • 

Latl , n ’ 3 thing burnt 5 French.] 
ertujncs cxhaled b y fire in honour of fome god or goddefs. 


Raging wind blows up inccjjant fliow’rs; 

And when the rage allays, the rain begins. Shakef H. VI. 

I he incejfant weeping of my wife. 

Forc’d me to feck delays. Shakefpeare. 

If, by pray’r 

Incejfant, I could hope to change the will 

Of him who all things can, I would not ceafe 

To weary him with my affiduous cries. Milt, Parad. Lojl. 

In form, a herald of the king Ihe flies. 

From peer to peer, and thus incejfant cries. Popes Odyff. 
Incessantly, adv. [from incejfant.] Without intermiffion; 
continually. 

Both his hands moll filthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And fain’d to walh themfelves incejfantly. Fairy Queen. 
Who reads 

Incejfantly, and to his reading brings not 
A fpirit and judgment equal or fuperior. Milt. Par. I.ofl. 
The Chriftians, who carried their religion through fo many 
perfections, were incejfantly comforting one another with the 

TNirurci 0 andh ‘fi° r y of our Saviour and his apoltks. Addifon. 
IJNULhl. n.f [tncejle, French; imefium, Latin.] Unnatural 

bUed Cnmma Con j um ^' on P er f°ns within degrees proln- 

Is’t not a kind of inccjl to take life 
From thine own filter’s Iharne ? Shakef Mcaf for Meafure. 

He 
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He who entered in the firft aft, a young man like Pericles, 
prince of Tyre, mull not be in danger in the fifth aft of com¬ 
mitting inceji with his daughter. Dryden's Dufrejmy. 

Incestuous, adj. [ ince/Iueux, French.] Guilty of inceft; 
guilty of unnatural cohabitation. 

Hide me, thou bloody hand. 

Thou perjure, thou fimular of virtue. 

That art inceji nous. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

We may eafily guefs with what impatience the world would 
have heard an ince/luous Herod difcourfing of chaftity. South. 
Ere you reach to this incefiuous love. 

You mud divine and human rights remove. Dryden. 

Inch stuously. adv. [from incejluous.] With unnatural love. 
Macareus and Canace, fon and daughter to /Eolus, god of 
the winds, loved each other incejiuoujly. Dryden. 

INCH. n.f. [mce, Saxon; uncia, Latin.] 

1. ' A meafure of length fuppofed equal to three grains of barley 
laid end to end ; the twelfth part of a foot. 

A foot is the fixth part of the ftature of man, a fpan one 
eighth of it, and a thumb’s breadth or inch one feventy- 
fecond. Holder on Time. 

2. A proverbial name for a fmall quantity. 

The plebeians have got your fellow tribune ; 

They’ll give him death by inches. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

As in lafting, fo in length is man, 

Contrafted to an inch, who was a fpan. Donne. 

Is it fodefirable a condition to confume by inches , and lofe 
one’s blood by drops ? Collier. 

He fhould never mifs, in all his race. 

Of time one minute, or one inch of (pace. Black more. 

The commons were growing by degrees into power and 
property, gaining ground upon the patricians inch by inch. Siu. 

3. A nice point of time. 

Beldame, I think, we watch’d you at an inch. Shakefp. 
To Inch. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive by inches. 

Valiant they fay, but very popular; 

He gets too far into the foldiers graces, 

And inches out my matter. Dryden’s Cleomenes. 

2. To deal out by inches ; to give fparingly. Ainjw. 

To Inch. v. n. To advance or retire a little at a time. 
Tnched. adj. [with a word of number before it.] Containing 

inches in length or breadth. 

Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting horfe 
' over four inched bridges. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

I'nchipin. n.f. Some of the infide of a deer. Ainfworth. 
1 'nchmeal. n.f. [inch and meal.] A piece an inch long. 

All th’ infeftions that the fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpero fall, and make him 
By inchmeal a difeafe ! Shakef. Tempefl. 

To I'nchoate. v. a. [inchoo, Latin.] To begin; to com¬ 
mence. 

It is neither a fubftance perfeft, nor a fubftance inchoate , or 
in the way of perfection. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Inchoation. n.f. [inchoatus, Lat.] Inception; beginning. 

It difeernethof four kinds of caufes; forces, frauds, crimes 
various of ftellionate, and the inchoations or middle acts towards 
crimes capital, not aftually perpetrated. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The fetting on foot fome of thofe arts in thofc parts would 
be looked upon as the firft inchoation of them, which yet would 
be but their reviving. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

1 'nchqative. adj. [inchoative, Fr. inchoativus , Latin.] In¬ 
ceptive ; noting inchoation or beginning. 

To Inci'de. v.a. [from ir.cido, to cut, Latin.] 

Medicines arc faid to incide which confift of pointed and 
lharp particles; as acids, and molt falts, by which the parti¬ 
cles of other bodies are divided from one another: thus fome 
expeftorating medicines are faid to incide or cut the phlegm. 

Quincy. 

The menfes are promoted by all faponaceous fubftance?, 
which incide the mucus in the firft pallages. Arbuthnct. 

Incidence. \ n r [incido, to fall, Latin ; incidence, French.] 
Incidency. J j l J 

». The direftion with which one body ftrikes upon another, 
and the angle made by that line, and the plane ftruck upon, is 
called the angle of incidence. In the occurfions of two moving 
bodies, their incidence is faid to be perpendicular or oblique, as 
their directions or lines of motion make a ftraight line or an 
oblique angle at the point of contaft. Quincy. 

In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence, from the ob- 
jeft to the glafs, and from the glafs to the eye. Bacon. 

In equal incidences there is a confiderable inequality of re¬ 
fractions, whether it be that fome of the incident rays are re- 
frafted more and others lefs conftantly, or one and the fame 
ray is by refraftion difturbed. Newton s Opt. 

The permanent whitenefs argues, that in like incidences of 
the rays there is no fuch reparation of the emerging rays. Newt. 

He enjoys his happy ftate molt when he communicates it, 
and receives a more vigorous joy from the reflexion than from 
the direft incidency of his happinefs. Norris. 

2. [ Incident , Latin.] Accident; hap; cafualty. 

What incidency thou do’ft guefs of harm declare, 

Is creeping towards me. Sbakefpeare’s Winter s Tale. 
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INCIDENT, adj. [incident, Fr. incident , Latin.] 

1. Gafual; fortuitous; occafional; happening accidentally. r. 11 
mg m befide the main defign; happening befide expedfation ’ 

As the ordinary courfe of common affairs is difpofJ J 
general laws, fo likewifc mens rarer incident ncceflitie/ ^ 
utilities Ihould be with fpecial equity confidcred. u ? nd 

I would note in children not only their articulate anfl. 
but Iikewife fmiles and frowns upon incident occafions IVoT' 
In a complex propofition the predicate or fubjeft is fom*’ 
times made complex by the pronouns who, which, w h„r!‘ 
whom, &c. which make another propofition : as, everv m, * 
who is pious, Ihail befaved: Julius, whofe furname was C 
far, overcame Pompey: bodies, which are tranfparent wl 
many pores. Here the whole propofition is called the primary 
or chief, and the additional propofition is called an innA \ 
propofition. sy* 

2. Happening; apt to happen. m ' 

Conftancy is fuch a liability and firmnefs of friendlhin 
overlooks all thofe failures of kindnefs, that through paflLf 
incident to human nature, a man may be fometimes euilw 
T . 0f> South's Seen J 

Incident, n.f. [incident, Fr. from the adjeftive ] Somethin* 
happening befide the main defign; cafualty. 0 

His wifdom will fall into it as an incident to the point of 
lawfulncfs. Bacon's My War 

•No perfon, no incident in the play, but muft be of ufe to 
carry on the main defign. ' Dryden’s Dufrtfim .. 

Incidental, adj. Incident; cafual; happening by chance- 
not intended ; not deliberate. 

The fatisfaftion you received from thofe incidentaldtfcourlts 
which we have wandered into. Milton 

By fome religious duties fcarce appear to be regarded at all 
and by others only as an incidental bufinefs, to be done when 
they have nothing elfe to do. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Incidentally, adv. [from incidental.] Befide the main de¬ 
fign; occafionally. 

Thefe general rules are but occafionally and incidental'y men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, rather to manifeft unto us a former than 
to Jay upon us a new obligation. Sander/on. 

I treat either purpofely or incidentally of colours. Boyle. 
I'ncidently. adv. [from incident J Occafionally; by the 
bye; by the way. 

It was incidently moved amongft the judges what Ihould be 
done for die king himlelf, who was attainted ; but refolved 
that the crown takes away defefts. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Inci'ner ate. v.a. [in and cineres, Latin.] To burn to 
allies. 

By baking, without melting, the heat indurateth, and then 
maketh fragile; and laftly, it doth incinerate and calcinate. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlcry. 
Fire burneth wood, making it firft luminous, dien black 
and brittle, and laftly broken and incinerate. Bacon. 

Thefe dregs ftick in the capillar infertions of the ftomach, 
and are foon incinerated and calcined into fuch falts which pro• 
duce coughs. Harvey on Confimptiom. 

Incineration, n.f. [ incineration , Fr. from incinerate.] The 
aft of burning any thing to allies. 

I obferved in the fixt fait of urine, brought by depuration 
to be very white, a tafte not unlike common fait, and very 
differing from the cauftick lixiviate tafte of other falts made by 
incineration. Boyle. 

Incircumspe'ction. n.f [in and dreumfpeflion.] Want of 
caution; want of heed. 

An unexpected way of delufion, whereby he more eafily 
led away the incircumjpedtion of their belief. Brown's Bui. Err. 
Incised, adj. [ineijer, Fr. incifus, Latin.] Cut; made by 
cutting : as, an incifed wound. 

I brought the incifed lips together. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Inci'sion. n.f. [incfion, Fr. incif.o, Latin.] 

1. A cut; a wound made with a fliarp inftrument. Generally 
ufed for wounds made by a chirurgeon. 

Let us make incifton for your love, 

To prove whofe blood is reddeft, his or mine. Sbakefpeare. 
God help thee, fliallow man: God make incifton in thee, 
thou art raw. Shakefp. Asysu like it. 

The reception of one is as different from the admiflion of 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the inciftons of 
the plough, and when it gapes to drink in the’ dew of heaven, 
or the refreftimems of a lhower. South's Sermons. 

A fmall incifton knife is more handy than a larger for opening 
the bag. Sharp's Surgery. 

2 . Divifion of vifeofities by medicines. 

Abfterfion is a fcouring off, or incifton of the more vifeous 
humours, and making them more fluid, and cutting between 
them and the part; as is found in nitrous water, which fcour- 
eth linen cloth. Bacon's Bat. Hjf 

Inci sive, adj. [ineijif Fr. from incifus , Latin.] Having the 
quality of cutting or dividing. 

The colour of many corpufcles will cohere by being preci¬ 
pitated together, and be deftroyed by the eftufion of very 
piercing and incifive liquors. Boy i- 

_ Inci'soR. 
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Inci'sor. n.f. [incifor, Latin.] Cutter; 

[ incifire, French.] Having the quality of 

LnCi'suIe. n.f [incifura, Latin.] A cut; an aperture. 

In fome creatures it is wide, in fome narrow, in fome with 
a deep incifire up into the head, for the better catching and 
holding of prey, and more eafy comminuting of hard food. 

Dei ham s Phyftco-Theoloyy. 

Incita'tion. n.f. [incitath, Latin.] Incitement; incentive; 
motive; impulfe. . , , , , 

Dr. Ridley, in his traft of magnetical bodies, defines mag¬ 
netic.!] attraftion to be a natural incitation and difpofition con¬ 
forming unto contiguity, an union of one magnetical body 
unto another. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The multitude of objefls do proportionably multiply both 
the poflibiliries and incitations. Governm. of the Tongue. 

The mind gives not only licence, but incitation to the other 
paffions to act with the utmoft impetuqfity. Decay of Piety. 

To INCITE, v. a. [incite, Lat. inciter, Fr.J Toftirup; to pufh 
forward in a purpofe; to animate; tofpur; to urge on. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to ? Shakef. H. V. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incitey 
But love, dear love, and our ag’d.father’s right. Sbakefpeare. 
Antiochus, when he incited Prufias to join in war, fet before 
him the greatnefs of the Romans, comparing it to afire, that 
took and fpread from kingdom to kingdom. Bacon. 

Thc.principles of nature and common reafon, which in all 
difficulties, where prudence or courage are required, do rather 
incite us to fly for afliftance to a fingle perfon than a multi¬ 
tude. Swift. 

Inu'iement. n.f. [from incite.] Motive; incentive; im¬ 
pulfe; inciting power. 

A marvel it were, if a man of great capacity, having fuch 
incitements to make l)im defirous of all furtherances unto his 
caufe, could efpy in the whole feripture of God nothing which 
might breed at the Jeaft a probable opinion of likelihood, that 
divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker. 

A perfon fent hither by fome good providence, to be the 
occalion and incitement of great good to this ifland. Milton. 

If thou muft reform the ftubborn times. 

From the long records of diftant age 

Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope's Statius. 

Inci'vil. adj. [incivil, Fr.] Unpolifhed. See Uncivil. 

Incivility, n.f. [inciviBte, Fr. in and civility.] 

1. Want of courtcfy; rudenefs. 

He does offend againft that reverence which is due to the 
common apprehcnljons of mankind, whether true or not, 
which is the greateft incivility. TiUotJon's Sermons. 

2. Aft of rudenefs. 

Abftain from diffojutc laughter, uncomely jefts, loud talk¬ 
ing and jeering, which, in civil account, are called indecen¬ 
cies and incivilities. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Incle'mekcy. n.f [hjcL-mcnce, Fr. indementia , Latin.] Un- 
mercifulnefs; cruelty; feverity; harfhnefs; roughnels. 

And though by tempefts of the prize bereft^ 

I11 heaven’s inclemency fofne eafe we find : 

Our foes we vanquifh’d by our valqur left. Dryden. 

Incle ment, adj. [m and demens, Latin.] Unmerciful; U n- 
pitying; void of tendernefs; harfh. - 

f each us further by what means to fliun 
Th’ inclement Icafons, rain, ice, hail and fnow. Milton. 

I Hand 

Naked, defencelcfs, on a foreign land: 

Propitious to my wants, a veil fupply, 

I o guard the wretched from th’ inclement fky. Bate 

Inclinable, adj. [incliuabilis, Latin.] 

f-o-Wydirpofcd, willing, 

People are not always inclinable to the beft. Stenfer 

A marvel it were, if a man of capacity could efpy in the 
„ , e . fcnptu '? nothin g wh >ch might breed a probable opiniem, 
that divine amhoniy was the fame way inclinable. Hooker 
1 he gall and bitternefs of certain mens writings, who I'Darcd 
him little, made him, tor their fakes, the lefs inclinable to that 
truth which he himfclf fhould have honoured. Hooker 

Defire, 

Inclinable now grown to touch or tafte, 

«. iSrsr e,t " m, " !s t*. 

Cruft was always g^Judly and ni“, “faltV ,h« 

I N ‘"fa ev,nce < th:u u 1,aJ endured eternally. Bent/ev 

•• «»**«?] 

Newton’s Opt. 


2. Natural aptnefc. 

Though moft of the thick woods are grubbed up hnce me 
promontory has been cultivated, there are ftill many fpots of 
it which lhcw the natural inclination of the foil leans that 
way. Addifon. 

3. Propenfion of blind; favourable difpofition; incipient deiire. 

The king was wonderfully difquieted, when he found that 
the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of or inclination 
to the marriage. C.arendon. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a willing of 
that thing; and yet, in matters of duty, men frequently 
reckon it for fuch: for otberwife how fhould they fo often 
plead and reft in the honeft and well-inclined difpofition of 
cheir minds, when they arcjuftly charged with an aftuai non¬ 
performance of the law. South's Sermons. 

4. Love; affeftion. 

We have had few knowing painters, becaufc of thclittle 
inclination which princes have for painting. Dryden. 

5. Difpofition of mind. 

Bid him 

Report the features of Oftavia, her years, 

Her inclination. Shakej'p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

6. T he tendency of the magnetical needle to the Eaft or Weft. 

.7. [In pharmacy.] Thp act by which a clear liquor is poured 

i ff from fome foxes or fedimem by only ftooping the vettel, 
which is alfo called decantation. Quincy. 

Incli'nator v. adj. [from incline.] Having a quality of in¬ 
clining to one qr other; 

If that inclinatory virtue be deftroyed by a touch from the 
contrary pole, that aid which before was elevated will then 
decline. Bnwn s Vulgar Errours. 

Incli'natorily. adv. [from inclinatory.] Obliquely; with 
inclination to one fide or die odier; with fome deviation from 
North and South. 

Whether they be refrigerated inc/inaiorffy, or fomewhat 
equinoxially, that is, toward the eaftern or weftern points, 
they difeover fome verticity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To INCLI'NE. v.n. [incline, Latin; incliner, Fr.] 

|. To bend ; to lean ; to tend towards any part. 

Her houfe incHnetb unto death, ana her paths unto the 
.^ad. p rov . ii. & 

Still to this place 

My heart inclines, ftill hither turn my eyes; 

Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Rowe. 

2 . To be favourably difpofed to; to feel deiue beginning. 

Doth his majefty 

Incline to it, or no ? 

■-He feems indifferent; 

Or rather fvvaying more upon our part. Shck. H. V. 

To InclTne. v.a. 

1. To give a tendency or direction to any place or ftate. 

1 he timely dew of fleep, 

Now falling with folt flumb’rous weight, inclines 

Our eyelids. 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 

Now to the baron fate inclines the field. 

A tow’ring ftrufture to the palace join’d; 

To this his tteps the thoughiful prince in. lin’d. 

2. I o turn the deiire towards any thing. 

3. To bend , to incurvate. 

Witli due refpeft my body I inclin’d. 

As to fome being of fuperior kind. 

And made my court. Dryden’s Flower and Leaf. 
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Whate’er the ocean pales, or Iky inclips, 

Is thine, if thou wilt ha’t. shakejp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

Inclo is r er. w. a. [/« and cloifles .] To fhut upin a cloifter. 
To Inclo'ud. V a. [in and cloud.] f Q darken; to obfeure 
in their thick breaths. 

Rank of grofs diet, fhall we be included. 

And fore d to drink their vapour. Shake heave 

ToIncld'de. [include, Latin.] ^ 

1. To inclofe; tofliut in. 

2. Tocomprife; to comprehend. 

. T h,s dc firc being recommended to her majefty* it liked her 
to include the fame within one intire leale. J 

r hc marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural and 
efpcc.ally the machines of the gods. Pernatural, and 

Jnftead of enquiring whether lie be a man of virtue' rL 
queftion is only whether he be a whig or aTory under wh^ 
terms all good and ill qualities are included ^ f- 

Inclu sive. adj. [inc'ug French ] 

1. Inclofing; encircling. 

O, would that the inchfive verge 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow, 

2 ' 

I H fearch where ev’ry virtue dwells. 

From courts mdufive down to cell* 

12 C 


Swift. 

Inclusively. 
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Inclusively, adv. [from inclufme .] The thing mentioned 
reckoned into the account. 

Thus much {hall ferve for the feveral periods or growth of 
the common law, until the time of Edward I. inclufively. Hale. 

All articulation is made within the mouth, from the throat 
to the lips incluftue'y } and is differenced partly by the organs 
ufed in it, and partly by the manner and degree of articu¬ 
lating. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Incoa'culable. adj. [/« and coagulahle ] Incapable of con¬ 
cretion. 

Incoexi'stence. n.f. [in and co.xijlcnce ] The quality of hot 
exifling together ; non-affociation of exiftence. 

Another more incurable part of ignorance, which fets us 
more remote from a certain knowledge of the coexiftence or 
incoexiflence of different ideas in the fame fubjedl, is, that there 
is no difcoverable connection between any fccondary quality 
and thofe primary qualities it depends on. Locke. 

Inco g, adv. [corrupted by mutilation from incognito , Latin.] 
Unknown; in private. 

But if you’re rough, and ufe him like a dog. 

Depend upon it, he’ll remain incog. Addifon. 

Inco'gitancy. n.f. [incogitantia, Latin.] Want of thought. 
One man’s fancies are laws to others, who convey them as 
fuch to their fucceeders, who afterwards mifname all unobfe- 
quioufnefs to their incogitancy prefumption. Boyle. 

Next to the ftupid and meerly vegetable flate of incogitancy , 
we may rank partial and piece-meal confideration. Dec. of Piety. 
Inco'gitative. adj. [in and cogitative .] Wanting the power 
of thought. 

Purely material beings, as clippings of our beards, and fen- 
fible, thinking, perceiving beings, fuch as we find ourfelves, 
we will call cogitative and incogitative beings. Locke. 

Inco'gnito. adv. [incognitas, Latin.] In a Hate of conceal¬ 
ment. 

’Twas long ago 

Since gods came down incognito. Prior. 

Incoherence. > , j- /b and cohertnce ^ 

Incohe'rency. \ j 

,i. Want of connexion; incongruity, inconfequence ; want of 
dependance of one part upon another. 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their due 
order, fhews the incoherence of the argumentations better than 
fyllogifms. Locke. 

" Incoherences in matter, and fuppofitions without proofs, put 
handfomely together, are apt to pafs for ftrong reafon. Locke. 
2 . Want of cohefion; loofenefs of material parts. 

If plaifler be beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured 
out it will emulate a liquor, by reafon that the fmalnefs and 
incoherence of the parts do both make them eafy to be put into 
motion, and makes the pores they intercept fo fmall, that they 
interrupt not the unity or continuity of the mafs. Boyle. 
Incoherent, adj. [in and coherent ] 

1. lnconfequential; inconfiftent; having no dependence of one 
part upon another. 

We have inftances of perception whilft we are afleep, and 
retain the memory of them } but how extravagant and incohe¬ 
rent are they, and how little conformable to the perfection of 
a rational being ! Locke. 

2. Without cohefion ; loofe ; not fixed to each other. 

Had the ftrata of fione become folid, but the matter where¬ 
of they confift continued lax and incoherent , they had confe- 
qucntly been as pervious as thofe of marie or gravel. Woodw. 
Incohe'rently. adv. [from incoherent .] Inconfiftently; in¬ 
consequentially. 

The character of Eurylochus is the imitation of a perfon 
confounded with fears, fpeaking irrationally and incoherently. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 
Incolu'mit Y. n.f. [incolumitas, Latin.] Safety} Security. A 
word very little in ufe. 

The parliament is neceffary to affert and preferve the na¬ 
tional rights of a people, with the incolumity and welfare of a 
country. Howel. 

Incombustibility, n.f. [from incombujlible. ] The quality 
of refilling fire fo that it cannot confume. 

The (tone in the Appennines is remarkable for its Alining 
quality, and the amianthus for its incombujlilnlity. Ray. 

Incombustible, adj. [incombujlible , hr. in and combuflible .] 
Not to be confumed by fire. 

It agrees in this common quality aferibed unto both, of 
being inc mbujiibls, and not confumablc by fire. Wilkins. 
Incombu'stibleness. n.f. [from incombujlible.] The quality 
of not being waited by fire. 

Income. n.J. [in and come. ] Revenue} produce of any 
thing. 

Thou who repined at the plenty of thy neighbour, and the 
greatnefs of his incomes , confider what are frequently the dif- 
mal coniequences of all this. Souths Sermons. 

No fields afford 

So large an income to the village lord. Dryden’s Georg. 

St. Gaul has (carte any lands belonging to it, and little or 
no income but what arifes from its trade: the great Support of 
th <■ little Hate is its linen manufacture. Addifon on Italy. 
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Notwithftanding the large incomes annexed to fome few of 
her preferments, this church hath in the whole little to fubfift 

°n. Atterbur/s Sermons. 

Incommensurabi lity. n.f. [from ivcommenfurabh.] The 
ftatc of one thing with refpeCt to another, when they cannot 
be compared by any common meafure. 

Incommensurable. adj. [French, from in, con, and merfu- 
rabilis , Latin ] Not to be reduced to any meafure common 
to both } not to be meafured together, fuch as that the propor¬ 
tion of one to the other can be told. 

Our deputations about vacuum or fpace, incommefurolle 
quantities, the infinite divisibility of matter, and eternal dura¬ 
tion, will lead us to fee the weaknefs of our nature. Watts 

Incomme'nsuratE. adj'. [in, con, and menfura, Latin.] N 0 j 
admitting one common meafure. 

The diagonal line arid fidfc of a quadrate, which, to our ap- 
prehenfion, are incommenfurate, are yet coinmenfurable to the 
infinite comprehenfion of the divine intellect. More. 

As all other mcafures of time are reducible to thefe three- 
fo we labour to reduce thefe three, though AriCtly of themfelves 
incommenfurate to one another,- for civil ufe, meafuring the 
greater by the lefs. Holder on Time, 

If the year comprehend days, it is but as any greater Space 
of time may be faid to comprehend a lefs, though the lefs Space 
be incommenfurate to the greater. Holder on Time. 

To INCO'MMODATE. }v. a. [inccmmodo, Lat. imormr.oder, 
To INCOMMO'DE. J Fr.] To be inconvenient to; to 
hinder or embarrafs without very great injury. 

A gnat, planted upon the horn of a bull, begged the ball’s 
pardon} but rather than incommode ye, faya he, I’ll re¬ 
move. L’Ejlrangs. 

Although they Sometimes moleft and incommode the inhabi¬ 
tants of fome parts, yet the agent, whereby both the one and 
the other is effected, is of that indifpenfable neceflity to the 
earth and to mankind, that they could not fubfiff without it. 

Woodward’s Natural Hiflory, 

Incommo'dious. adj. [ incommodus, Latin. ] Inconvenient} 
vexatious without great mifehief. 

Things of general benefit, for in this world what is fo per¬ 
fect that no inconvenience doth ever follow it ? may by fome 
accident be incommodious to a few. Hooker. 

Mens intentions in fpeaking are to be underftood, without 
frequent explanations and incommodious interruptions. Locke. 

Incommo'diously. adv. [from incommodious.] Inconvenient¬ 
ly } not at eafe. 

Incommo'diousness. n.f. [ from incommodious. ] Inconve¬ 
nience. 

Difeafes, diforders, and the incommodioufnefs of external na¬ 
ture, are inconfiftent with happinefs. Burnet. 

Incommo'dity. n.f. [ incommodite , Fr. incommoditas, Latin.] 
Inconvenience; trouble. 

Declare your opinion, what incommodity you have conceived 
to be in the common law, which I would have thought moll 
free from all fuch diflike. Spenfcr's State of Ireland. 

If iron can be incorporated with flint or ftone, without 
over great charge, or other incommodhy, the cheapnefs doth 
make the compound fluff profitable. Bacon. 

By confidering the region and the winds, one might fo call 
the rooms, which {hall moft need fire, that he {hould little 
fear the incommodity of fmoak. Wotton’s Architrfiurc. 

Incommunicabi'lity. n.f. [from incommunicable] Thequa¬ 
lity of not being impartible. . 

Incommunicable, adj. [incommunicable,¥t.in znd communscahc.] 

1. Not impartible} not to be made the common right, property, 

or quality of more than one. 

They cannot afk mole than I can give, may I but referve 
to myfelf the inc mmunicable jewel of my confcience. K.Chancs. 

Only the God of nature perfeflly knows her; and light 
without darknefs is the incommunicable claim of him that dwe Is 
in light inacccflible. _ G 

It was agreed on both Sides, that there was one fup £ * ,n 
excellency, which was incommunicable to any creatures, Stilling. 

2. Not to be expreffed } not to be told. 

Neither did he treat them with thefe peculiarities ot javoui 
in the extraordinary difeoveries of the gofpel only, but a 0 
thofe incommunicable revelations of the divine love, in Tele 
to their own perfonal intereft in it. South s her ' • 

Incommu'nicabLY. adv. [from incommunicable.] in am 
not to be imparted or communicated. * 

To annihilate is both in reafon, and by the confent 
vines, as incommunicab/y the effect of a power divine, 
nature, as is creation itfelf. Hakewsll m Provide^ 

Incommu'nicating. adj. [w and communicating. J 

no intercourse with each other. mmnn : u ftice 

The judgments and admimftrations J ferve a 

carry a confonancy one to another, whereby ot ,_.^ rat ; on 
from that confufion that would enfuc, if the ji • i c ft a bii<h- 
was by feveral incommunicating hands, or bvproy^ 

Incomp'a'ct. l«f. [in and No. ** 

Incompa'cteD. J cohering. . „ prman cncy in 

Salt, fay they, is the bafts of Solidity and P erm cornp / un d 
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. h . dles without which the other four elements 
STbe variou’fly blended, but would rematn sncom- 

i ^War able. adj. [incomparable, Fr. in and comparable.] 
ScXt above compare; excellent beyond all competition. 

My tot would not fuller me to omit any occafion, where- 
by I might malce the inmpnrf, Pamela fee how much ex- 
traordinary devotion I bore to her Service. Sidney. 

A .Jft incomparable man, breath’d as ,t were 

To an untirable and continuate goodnefi. Shakefp. Timon. 

Her words do (hew her wit incomparable. SbakeJ. ri. VI. 

Now this mafic 

Was cried incomparable, and th’ enfuing night 

Made it a fool and beggar. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

If I could leave this argument of your incomparable beauty, 

I might turn to one which would equally opprefs me with its 

greamefs. „ , Dr > d "- 

Incomparably, adv. [from incomparable.] 

, Beyond comparifon} without competition. 

A founder it had, whom I think incomparable the wifdt man 
that ever the French church did enjoy, fince the hour it en¬ 
joyed him. Hooker. 

Self-prefervation will oblige a man voluntarily to undergo 
any lefs evil, to fecure himfelf but from the probability of an 
evil incomparably greater. South’s Sermons. 

2. Excellently} to the higheft degree. A low phrafe. 

There are the heads of Antoninus Pitis, the Fauftina s, and 
Marcus Aurelius, all incomparably well cut. Addifon on Italy. 

Incompa'ssionate. adj. [in and compajfionate.] Void of pity} 
void of tendernefs. 

Incompatibility, n.f. [properly inccmpetibility, in and com¬ 
pete, Latin.] Inconfillency of one thing with another. 

He overcame that natural incompatibility , which hath been 
noted between the vulgar and the Sovereign favour. Wotton. 

The reafon of the ftrefs refts not upon the incompatibility of 
excefs of one infinitude above another, either in intenfion or 
extenfion} but the incompatibility of any multitude to be in¬ 
finite. Hale. 

Incompatible, [incompatible, French} rather incompetible , as it 
is Sometimes written} in and compete , Lat.] Inconfiftent with 
Something elfe} fuch as cannot fubfift or cannot be poffeffed 
together with fomething elfe. 

Fortune and love have ever been fo incompatible , that it is 
no wonder, madam, if, having had fo much of the one for 
you, I have ever found fo little of the other for myfelf. Suckl. 

May not the outward expreffions of love in many good 
Chriftians be greater to fome other objefi than to God ? Or is 
this incompetible with the fincerity of the love of God ? Hamm. 

The repugnancy of infinitude is equally incompetible to con- 

V tinued or fucceflive motion, and depends upon theincompof- 

■ Ability of things fucceflive with infinitude. Hale. 

We know thofe colours which have a friendfliip with each 
other, and thofe which are incompatible, by mixing together 
thofe colours of which we would make trial. Dryden. 

Senfe I have proved to be incompatible with mere bodies, 
even thofe of the moft compound and elaborate textures. Bent. 

Incompatibly, adv. [for incompatibly, from incompatible.] In¬ 
confiftently. 

Inco'mpetency. n.f. [incompetence, Fr. from incompetent.] In¬ 
ability } want of adequate ability or qualification. 

Our not being able to difeem the motion of a {hadow of a 
dial-plate, or that of the index upon a clock, ought to make 
us fenfiblc of the inccmpetency of our eyes to difeem fome mo¬ 
tions of natural bodies incomparably flower than thefe. Boyle. 

Inco'mpetent. adj. [in and competent.] Not Suitable} not 
adequate; not proportionate. In the civil law it denotes fome 
defeat ol right to do any thing. 

Richard III. had a refolution, out of hatred to his brethren, 
to difable their iffues, upon falfe and incompetent pretexts, the 
one of attainder, the other of illegitimation. Bacon’s H. VII. 

Every lpeck does not blind a man, nor does every infirmity 
make one unable to difeem, or incompetent to reprove thegroffer 
faults of others. Government of the Tongue. 

I thank you for the commiffion you have given me : how I 
have acquitted myfelf of it, muft be left to the opinion of the 
world, in fpight of any proteftation which I can enter againft 
the prefent age, as incompetent or corrupt judges. Dryden. 

Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not the moft 
incompetent judges of facrcd things. Dryden. 

An equal attradlion on all fides of all matter, is juft equal 
to no attiadhon at all; and by this means all the motion in the 
Umvcrfe muft proceed from external impulfe alone, which is 
an incompetent caufc for the formation of a world. Bentley. 
Incompetently, adv. [from incompetent.] Unfuitably} un¬ 


duly. 

l *ZS' TE - ° dj ' 3nd cm P leti ‘ ] Not perfefl} not 

It pleafeth him in mercy to account himfelf incomplete and 
maimed without us. * 

In incomplete ideas wc are apt to impofc on ourfelves ^and 
ef P Ccia11 / * herc thL 7 have particular and 
Locke . 
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incoMPlE'TiKEiS. »./ [from UumfUu.J Itnperfectio/i; un- 

fruitions, proceeds not from their «am of fatisfaSormnW 
but of an iritire poffcflion. 

Self-conceit produces peevilhnefs arid incmpUame o u 
in things lawful and indifferent. fill tfin s Ser 

2 ^Confider the^aft disproportion between the worft inc ° nv *' 
niences that can attend our incompliance with men, and the 
eternal difpleafure of an offended God. fr 

i N coMPo'sED. adj. [in and compojed. J Dlfthrbed} difcom- 

oofed} disordered. .... . 

V Somewhat incompofed they are in their trimming, and ex¬ 
traordinary tender of their young cries. 

Incompossibi'lity. n.f. from incompoffibh c] Quality of being 
not poffible but bv the negation or deftruaion of fomething , 
inconfiftency witn fomething. .... , 

The manifold incompatibilities and lubricities of matter an- 

not have the fame fitneiles in any modification. More. 

Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally incom¬ 
petible to continued or fucceflive mdtion, arid depends upon 
the incompatibility of the very nature of things fucceflive or cx- 
tenfive with infinitude, yet that incompatibility is more confpi- 
cuous in diferetequantity, thatafifeth from individuals already 
actually diftinguifhed. Halc’t Origin of Mankind: 

Incompo'ssible. adj. [in, con, and pcjjtble.] Not poffible to¬ 
gether; not poffible but by the negation of fomething elfe. 

Incomprehensibility, n.f. [incomprehenfbilitf, Fr: frorri ir.- 
comprehenfible.] Unconceivablenefs} Superiority to human un¬ 
demanding. 

Incomprehensible, adj. [Incomprehenfible, Fr. in and comprt- 
henfiblc.] 

1. Not to be conceived} riot to be fully underftood. 

His precepts tend to the improving and ptrfc&ing the moft: 
valuable part of us, and annexirig incoihprebenftble rewards as 
an eternal weight of glory. Hammond. 

One thing more is incomprehenfible in this matter- Locke. 

The laws of vegetation, life, fuftenancc, and propagation 
are the arbitrary pleafure of God, and may Vary in mari¬ 
ners incomprehenfible to our imaginations. Bentley. 

2 . Not to be contained. Not now ufed. 

Prefence every where is the Sequel of an infinite and incom¬ 
prehenfible fubftance} for what can be every where but that 
which can no where be comprehended ? Hcoker. 

Incomprehe'nsibleness. n.J. [from inr.mprehenftble.] Un- 
conceivablenefs. 

I might argue from God’s incomprchehfillcnefs: if we could 
believe nothing but what we have ideas of, it Would be impof- 
fible for us to believe God is incomprehenfible. Watts. 

Incomprehensibly, adv. [from ihcomprekekijible.] In a man¬ 
ner not to be conceived. 

We cannot but be affured that the God, of whom and frorri 
W’horn are all things, is incomprebenjibly infinite. Locke. 

Incompressible, adj. [incompretsble, Fr. in and compretsble.j 
Not capable of being comprefled into lefs fpace. 

Their hardnefs is the reafon why water is incompatible', 
when the air lodged in it is exhaufted. Cheytse's Phil. Prin. 

Imcompressibi'lity. n.f. [from iilccmprefble.] Incapacity 
to be Squeezed into lefs room. 

Inconcu'rring. adj. [in arid concur ] Not concurring. 

They derive effedls not only from inconcurring caules, blit 
things devoid of all efficiency. Brown’s Vulgar Erroursi 

Inconcf.'alable. adj. [in and conceal.] Not to be hid} not 
to be kept Secret. 

The inconcea/able imperfc&ions of ourfelves tvill hourly 
prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us we are font of 
earth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Inconceivable, adj. [inconceivable, Fr. in and conceivable.] 
Incomprehenfible} not to be conceived by the mind. 

Such are Chrift s promifes, divine inconceivable promifes ; a 
blifs to be enjoyed to all eternity, and that by way of return 
for a weak obedience of Some few years. Hammond. 

It is inconceivable to me, that a fpiritual fubftance Should re- 
prefcnt an extended figure. p cc j, e 

How two ethers can be diffufed through all Space, one of 
which a<fts upon the other, and by conference is readied upon 
without retarding, {hattering, difperfing, and confounding one 
another s motions, is inconccvab’i. Aewtcn’fOrt 

lN vond CE IVAB u LY r adV ‘ Cf i° m ineen “ i ™l> / ' l In a manner be¬ 
yond comprehenfion 5 to a degree beyond human comprehenfion. 

w hn° eS f t f at i man ] akC 3 rat,onal courfe to preferve himfelf, 
who refufes the endurance of thofe lcffer troubles, to fecure 

InJo^ceRt°iTle CO / t,6 r n - , Htm f vabl * more miserable ? South . 

inconce ptible. adj. [ ,n and concept i b It ; conccttus Latin 7 

worf^ufT' ' inconceivable. A 


J 0W fuch man ’ that hath the 

^corrupted CtCrna ‘‘“' a,, ° n ^nld 

j Hale s Orig n of Mankind. 

Inconclu den . . 
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Tnconclu'dent. adj. [in and condudens, Latin.j Inferring no 
confequence. 

The depofitions of witneffes themfelves, as being falfe, va¬ 
rious, contrariant, fingle, incmcludent. Ayliffe’s Paragon. 

Inconclusive. adj. [i» and conclufive .] Not enforcing any 
determination of the mind ; not exhibiting cogent evidence. 

Inconclusively, adv. [from inconclufivc .] Without any 

fuch evidence as determines the understanding. 

Inconclu'siveness. n. f. [from inconclufive.] Want of rational 
cogency. 

A man, unfkilful in fyllogifm, at firft hearing, could per¬ 
ceive the weaknefs and inconclufivencfs of a long, artificial, and 
plaufible difeourfe, wherewith fome others, better Skilled in 
fyllogifm, have been mifled. Locke. 

Inconco'ct. ) adj. [in and conco/l] Unripened; immature; 

Inconco'cted. S not fully digefted. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too ftrong 
for the efficient that Should convert it, it is all that while crude 
and inconco£l ; and the procefs is to be called crudity and in- 
concodlion. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

I understand, remember, and reafon better in my riper 
years than when I was a child, and had my organical parts lefs 
digefted and inconccited. Hale's Orgin of Mankind. 

Inconco ction, n.f. [from inconcott.] The State of being 
indigested ; unripenefs; immaturity. 

The middle action, which produceth fuch imperfect bodies, 
is fitly called inquination, or inconcoBion, which is a kind of 
putrefaction. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too Strong 
for the efficient that Should convert it, it is all that while crude 
and inconcoct; and the procefs is to be called crudity and in- 
concodlion. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Inco'nditr. adj. [inconditus, Lat.] Irregular; rude; unpolilhed. 

Now fportivc youth 

Carol incondite rhymes with Anting notes. 

And quaver inharmonious. Phillips. 

Incondi'tional. adj. [in and conditional.'] Without excep¬ 
tion; without limitation ; without Stipulation. * 

From that which is but true in a qualified fenfe, an incondi¬ 
tional and abfolute verity is inferred. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Incondi'tionate. adj. [in and condition ] Not limited ; not 
restrained by any conditions; abfolute. 

They aferibe to God, in relation to every man, an eternal, 
unchangeable, and inconditionate decree of election or repro¬ 
bation. Boyle. 

InconfoRmity. n.f. [/« and anformity.] Incompliance with 
the practice of others. 

We have thought their opinion to be, that utter inconfr- 
mity with the church of Rome was not an extremity where- 
unto we Should be drawn for a time, but the very' mediocrity 
itfelf, wherein they meant vve Should ever continue. Hooker. 

Inconfu'sion. n.f. [in and confufion.] Diftindnefs. 

Thecaufe of the confufion in founds, and the inconfufion in 
fpecics viSible, is, for that the fight workelh in right lines, and 
fo there can be no coincidence in the eye; but founds that 
move in oblique and arcuate lines, muft needs encounter and 
diSlurb the one the other. Bacon. 

Inco'ngruence. n.f. [in and congruence.] Unfuitablenefs; 
want of adaptation. 

Humidity is but relative, and depends upon the congruity 
or incongruence of the component particles of the liquor to the 
pores of the’bodies it touches. . Boyle. 

Incongru'ity. n.f. [incongruity Fr. from incongruous.] 

1. Unfuitablenefs of one thing to another. 

The fathers make ufe of this acknowledgment of the incon¬ 
gruity oil images to the Deity, from thence to prove the incon¬ 
gruity of the worfhip of them. Stillingfeet. 

2. Inconfiftency; inconfcquence; abfurdity; impropriety. 

To avoid abfurdities and incongruities is the fame law 
eftabliShed for both arts: the painter is not to paint a cloud at 
the bottom of a picture, nor the poet to place what is proper 
to the end in the beginning of a poem. Dryden. 

3. Difagreement of parts; want of Symmetry. 

She, whom after what form foe’er we fee. 

Is difeord and rude incongruity ; 

She, She is dead. She’s dead. Donne. 

Inco'ngruous. adj. [incongru, Fr. in and congruous.] 

1. UnSuitable ; not fitting. 

Wifer heathens condemned the worfhip of God as rnciti- 
gru ui to a divine nature, and a disparagement to the 
deity. Stillingfeet. 

•>. Inconfiftent ; abfurd. 

Incongruously, adv. [from incongruous.] Improperly; un¬ 
fitly. 

InconNe'xedly. adv. [in and convex.] Without any con¬ 
nexion or dependancc. 

Others alcribed hereto, as a caufe, what perhaps but cafual- 
ly or inconnexedly fuccceds. Brown’s VAgar Errours. 

I.vco'nscioNable. adj. [in and confcionable.] Void of the 
fenfe of good and evil; without influence of confcience. 

So inconfcicnable are theft- common people, and fo little feel¬ 
ing have they of God, or their own fouls good. Spenfer. 


I NCo'nsequence n f. [inconsequence, ¥s . iiumfequtntiq T gt -i 
Inconclulivcnels; want of juft inlcrence. * '* 

This he beftows the name of many fallacies upon : and runs 
on with Shewing the inconfequence of it, as though he did in 
earneft believe it were an impertinent aniwer. 'diingfitet 

Inconsequent, ad;, [in and con,cqucns , Lat j Without i u ft 
conclufion ; without regular inference. 

Thu ground he afl'umes is unfound, and his illation from 
thence deduced inconfequcnt. Hakewiil on Providence 

Men reft not in falfe apprehenfions without abfurd and in- 
conjcqucnt deductions from fallacious foundations, and mifao- 
prehended mediums, ereCting conclufions no way inferible from 
their premifes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Inconsiderable, adj. [in and confderable.] Unworthy of 
notice; unimportant. 

No, 1 am an inconfiderable fellow, and know nothin?. 

Denham's Sophy, 

The moft inconfiderable of creatures may at fome time or 
other come to revenge itfelf upon the greateit. L ! Ejt> ( m ■<. 

Calling my eyes upon the ants, continually taken up with 
a thoufand cares, very inconftderable with reLpecl to us, but of 
the greateft importance for them, they appeared to me worthy 
of my curiofity. dddijon. 

May not planets and comets perform their motions more 
freely, and with lefs reiiftance, in this ethereal medium than 
in any fluid,* which fills all Space adequately without leaving 
any poies, and by confequence is much denfer than quickltlver 
or gold ? And may not its refillance be lb fmall as to be inc.ti- 
ftderable ? Newton's Opt. 

If we were under any real fear of the papifts, it would be 
hard to think us fo Stupid not to be equally apprehenftve with 
others, Since we are likely to be the greateft Sufferers; but we 
look upon them to be altogether as mccnftderable as the women 
and children. Swift. 

Let no fin appear fmall or inccnfideralle by which an almigh¬ 
ty God is offended, and eternal Salvation endangered. Rogers, 

Inconsi'derableness. n. ft [fryin incorjiderable.] Small im¬ 
portance. 

To thofe who are thoroughly convinced of the inconftdt- 
rablenefs of this Short dying life, in companion of that eternal 
State which remains for us in another life, the confiderationof 
a future happinefs is the moft powerful motive. Tilletfm. 

From the confideration of our own fmalnefs and incmfide- 
rablenefs , in refpedt of the greatnefs and fplcndor of thole glo¬ 
rious heavenly bodies, let us with the holy pfalmift raife up 
our hearts. Ray on the Creation. 

Inconsiderate, adj. [ inconftdere , Fr. incanfideratus, Latin.] 

1. Carclefj; thoughtlefs; negligent; inattentive; inadvertent. 

When thy inconfiderate hand 
Flings ope .this cafement, with my trembling name, 

Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 

In it offend’ft my genius. Donne. 

If you lament it, 

That which now* looks like juftice, will be thought 
An inconfiderate rafhnefs. Denham’s Sophy. 

It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, that there 
Should be any fo inconfiderate among us as to lacrifice morality 
to pol i ticks. Addtjons Freeho.dcr. 

2 . Wanting due regard. 

He who laid down his life for the redemption of the tranf- 
greffions, which were under the firft Tellament, cannot be fo 
inconfiderate of our frailties. Decay of Piety. 

Inconsiderately, adv. [horn inconfiderate.] Negligent!); 
thoughtlefly; inattentively. 

The king, transported with juft wrath, inemfiderately fighting 
and precipitating the charge, before his whole numbers catnc 
up, was Slain in the purfuit. . S mn - 

Jofeph was delighted with Mariamnc’s convcrfation, ana 
endeavoured with all his art to Set out the excefs of Herod s 
paffion for her; but when he Still found her cold and mere u- 
lous, he inconsiderately told her the private order s he Jett be¬ 
hind. AddifasSpeBtatu. 

Inconsiderateness. n.f. [from inconfiderate] Carc.e cs, 
thoughtleffncls; negligence; want of thought; inadvertence, 
inattention. . . , . 

If men do know and believe that there is fuch a g 


God, not to demean ourfclves towards him, as becomes 
relation to him, is great Stupidity and inctmfederaunejs. '/ft. 
Inconsider a'tion. n.f. [incouf deration, b r. in and conjt • J 

Want of thought; inattention; inadvertence. . , 

S. Gregory reckons unclcannefs to be the parent 0 . 
nefs of mind, iueonfideration, precipitancy or gid me s . 
tions, and felf-lovc. • .y-,. 

Inconsi'sting. adj. [in and conftft.] Notconfiften , 

Pa Theperfons and aflions of a farce are aU unnatural, and 
the manners falfe; that is, inconffting 

Inconsi'stence. ) r rf rom inconfiftent.] 

Inconsi stency. ) . . . , . l. negation of 

1. Such oppofition as that one propofition infers r 

thc other; fuch contrariety that both cannot be tog j ^ 


— 
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2 Abfurdity ill argument or narration i argument or narrative 
where one part deftroys the other; felf-contradia.on. 

3 In Muffiity of temper, and inconfiftency with ourfclves, is the 

ercateft weaknefs of human nature. Addijon. 

8 If a man would regifter ail his opinions upon love, politicks, 
religion and learning, what a bundle of ir.confftennes and con- 
tradiflions would appear at lall ? 

4. Unfteadinefs; changeablencfs. 

Inconsistent, adj. [in and conftftent. J 

, Incompatible; not Suitable; incongruous. 

' finding no kind of compliance, but fharp proteftations 
a^ainft the demands, as inconfiftent with confcience, juftice, or 
religion, the conference broke oft. Clarendon. 

Compositions of this nature, when thus reftramed, flrew 
that wifJom and virtue are far from being inconfiftent with po- 
Ktenefs and good humour. Addi/on’s Freeholder. 

j. Contrary, fo as that one infers the negation or deftruaion of 

^ The idea of an infinite fpaceor duration is very obfeure and 
confufed, becaufe it is made up of two pans very different, if 
not inconfiftent. Locke. 

» Abfurd ; having parts of which one deftroys the other. 
Inconsistently, adv. [from inconfiftent.] Abfurdly; incon- 
gruoufly; with feli-contradiaion. 

Inconsolable, adj. [in otjolable, h r. in and con foie.] Not to 
be comfoited; forrowful beyond fufeeptibility of comfort. 

Her women will reprefent to me that fhe is inconfolable , by 
reafon of myunkindnds. Addifon. 

They takepleafure in an obftinatc grief, in rendering them- 
felves inconfolable. Fiddes’s Sermons. 

Inco'nsonanCY. n.f. [in and confonancy.] Difagreement with 
itfelf. 

Inconspicuous, adj. [in and confp cuous.] Indifcernible; not 
perceptible by the fight. 

When an excellent experimenter had taken pains in accu- 
curately filling up a tube of mercury, we found that yet there 
remained ftorc of inconjpicuous bubbles. Boyle. 

Inconstancy, n.f [inconffantia, Lat. incotftance, Fr. from in- 
con ji ant.] Unfteadinefs; want of fteady adherence; mutability 
of temper or affection. 

I have fuffered more for their fakes, more than the villanous 
incorftancy of man is able to bear. Shai. Mer. Wives of Windf. 
Be made the mark 

For all the people’s hate, the princefs’ curfes. 

And his fon’s rage, or the old king’s inc nflancy. Denham. 
Irrefolution on the fchemes of life which offer to our choice, 
and inconf/ancy in purfuing them, are the greateft caufes of all 
our unhappinefs. Addifon’s Spc&ator. 

As much inconflav.cy and confufion is there in their mixtures 
or combinations; for it is rare to find any of them pure and 
unmixt. Wo.dward's Natural Hijlory. 

INCO'NSTANT. adj. [ineonftant, Fr. inconftans , Latin J 

1. Not firm in refolution ; not fteady in affedfion; various of 
inclination; wanting perfevcrance. 

He is fo naturally mconflarity that I marvel his foul finds not 
fome way to kill his body. Sidney. 

2. Changeable; mutable; variable. 

O fwear not by the moon, th’ ineonftant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Left that thy love prove likewife variable. Shakefpeare. 
Inconsumable, adj. [in and c n,uo,e.] Not to be watted. 

By arts were weaved napkins, fhirts, and coats, inconfum- 
avle by fire, and wherein they burnt the bodies of kings. Brown. 
Inconsu mptible adj. [in and confumptus, Lat.J Not to be 
fpent; not to be brought to an end ; not to be deftroyed by 
fire. This feems a more elegant word than inconfumable. 

Before I give any anfwer to this objection of pretended in- 
eonjumptible lights, I would gladly fee the eftea undoubtedly 

T«j£ r ° Ve ' Digby on Bodies. 

Incontestable, adj. [meant eft able, Fr. in and contejh] Not 
to be difputed ; not admitting debate ; uncontrovertible. 

Our own being furnifhes us with an evident and in.or.tc/lable 
proof of a Deity ; and 1 believe no body can avoid the cogen- 
cy of it, who will carefully attend to it. ’ Locke 

^controvertib!y! *** ^ M J labl ^ I^^putably; u^ 

iNCoNTi'cnou,. ad j, [/« and contiguous.] Not touching each 
other; not joined together. ° 

They feemed part of fmall bracelets, confifting of equally 
little mcontiguous beads. 6 R ! 

W»r!v E “"- 1 Lat - <*«4 

■ °i.m. tut,, t ability torertrain the appetites, unchaility. 
J he cognizance of her incontinency 

* Rur K C ' hc r namc of whore thus dearly. Sh. 

But beauty, like the fair Hefperian tree, * 

Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
ur dragon-watch with aininchanted eye, 

» o fave her bloffoms, and defend her fruit 
roqp the rafli hand of bold incontinence. Milton. 


I N C 

This is my defence; 1 

I pleas’d myfelf, I fhunn’d incontinence, f 

And, urg’d by ftrong defires, indulg’d my fenfe- Dryaen.) 

The words fine vejie Dianam agree better with Livia, who 
had the fame of chaftity, than with either of the Julia s, who 
were both noted of incontinency. Dryden. 

Incontinent, adj. [incontinent, Lat. in and continent.] 

1. Unchafte; indulging unlawful pleafure. 

In thefe degrees have they made a pair of flairs to marriage, 
which they will climb incontinent, or elfe be incontinent before 

marriage. ,, 

Men fhall be lovers of their own felves, falfe accufers, in¬ 
continent, face. 2 Tun. 111. 3. 

2. Shunning delay; immediate. This is a meaning now ob- 
folete. 

They ran towards the far rebounded nolle, 

To weet what wight fo loudly did lament; 

Unto the place they came incontinent. Fairy Jhteen. 

Come, mourn with me for what I do lament. 

And put on fullen black inc ntinent. Shakefp Rich. II. 

He fays he will return incontinent. Shai. Othello. 

Incontinently, adv. [from incont nent.] 

1. Unchaftely; without reftraint of the appetites. 

2 . Immediately; at once. An obfolete fenfe. Spenfer. 

'Fhe caufe of this war is no other than that we will not in¬ 
continently fubmit ourfclves to our neighbours. Hayward. 

Incontinently I left Madrid, and have been dogged and way¬ 
laid through feveral nations. Arbuthn. and Pope. 

Incontrovertible, adj. [in and controvertible.] Indifputable; 
not to be difputed. 

Incontrove'rtibly. adv. [from incontrovertib'e.] To a de¬ 
gree beyond controverfy or difpute. 

The Hebrew is incontrovertilly the primitive and fureft teft to 
rely upon; and to preferve the fame uncorrupt, there hath been 
ufed the higheftxaution humanity could invent. Brown. 

Inconve'nience. 1 r r . . T . , , 

Inconve'niency. {»/• ['"‘“^ French.] 

1. Unfitnefs; inexpedience. 

They plead againft the inconvenience, not the unlawfulnefs 
of popifh apparel; and againft the inconvenience, not the un- 
lawfulnefs of ceremonies in burial. hooker. 

2. Difadvantage; caufe of uneafinefs; difficulty. 

There is a place upon the top of mount Athos above all 
clouds of rain, or other inconvenience. Raleigl/s Hijlory. 

Man is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment, 
and is continually unfecure even of life itfelf. Tiliotjon . 

The inc nvenience of old age makes him incapable of cor¬ 
poral pleafures. Dryden. 

Would not quicknefs of fenfation be an inc nvenience to an 
animal, that muft lie ftill where chance has once placed 

• Locke. 

Confider the difproportion between the worft inconveniences 

that attends incompliance with men, and the eternal dilplea- 
fure of God. R gers. 

V\ e are freed from many inconveniences, and we enjoy ieve- 
ral advantages. Atterbury. 

'I he things of another world, being diftant, operate but 
faintly upon us: to remedy this inconvenience, we muft fre¬ 
quently revolve their certainty and importance. Atteriury. 

Inconvenient, adj. [inconvenient, Fr. in and convem.ns, Lat.J 

1. Incommodious; difadvantageous. 

They delight rithcr to lean to their old cuftoms, though 
the)' be more unjuft, and more inconvenient for the common 

pe< v*r C ’ Spenfer in Ireland. 

We are not to look that the church fliould change her pub- 
lick laws, although it chance that for fome particular men the 
fame be found inconvenient, efpecially when there may be other 
remedy againft particular inconveniences. Hooker. 

He knows that to be ine nvenient, which we falfely think 
convenient for us. Smalridges Sermons. 

2. Unht; inexpedient. 

Inconve'nii ntly. adv. [from inconvenient.] 

1 . Unfitly ; incommodioufly. 

2. Unfeafonably. Amfw rth. 

Inconversable.^’. ['» and converfable.] Incommunicative- 

ill qualined by temper for converfation ; unfocial. 

He is a perfon very inconverfable. A 1 re 

Inconvertible, 'adj. [in and convertible.] Not tranfmutable • 
incapable of change. 

Itentereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
fiege! 3nd aCC ° mpanyCth lhe incmvtrt ‘ hl * portion unto the 

Inconvi'ncirle. adj. [in and convince™’ b<Tc™‘ 
vmced; not capable of conviflion J 1 bt Con " 

sr«nXo V „: [f,0m i ~***-S VVithout admit- 

.o^Stvor lnow " ds ' **?*,"* ■--**>(, 

Q’ my 
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I N C 

O’ my troth, moft fweet jcfts, moll incony vulgar wit 
When it comes fo fmoothly off. Shakefpeare. 

Incorporal. adj. [in and corporal .] Immaterial: diftinft 
from matter j diltindt from body. 

Why do’ft thou bend thine eye on vacancy. 

And with th’ incorporal air do’ft hold difcourfe r’ Sbak.Haml 
Learned men have not rcfolved us whether light be corporal 
or incorporal: corporal they fay it cannot be, becaufe then it 
would neither pierce the air, nor folid diaphanous bodies, and 
yet every day we fee the air illightened : incorporal it cannot 
be, bccaufe fometimes it affefteth the fight with offence. Ral 
IncoriWlit y n.f [incorporate, Fr. from in corporal.] Im- 
materialnefs; diftinftnefs from body. 

Inco'rporally. adv. [from incorporal .] Witliout matter: 
immaterially. * 


RPORATE. v. a. [incurperer, French.} 
i. To mingle different ingredients fo as they (hall 
mafs. 


make one 


A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with gold, will not be 
recovered, except you put a greater quantity of filver to draw 

t0,t wi! e \ r ii- , Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

„ Who the fwellmg clouds in bladders ties. 

To mollify the ftubborn clods with rain. 

And fcattcr’d duft incorporate again ? Sandvs 

2. To conjoin infeparably. * ’ 

Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when 
Thefe mutualities fo marflial the way. 

Hard at hand comes the mailer and main exercife, 

'I he incorporate conclufion. SbakeJ'pcare’s Othello. 

By your leaves, you fhall not ftay alone, 

’Till holy church incorporate two in one. Shake/. R. andju. 

Upon my knees 

I charm you, by that great vow 

Which did incorporate and make us one. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 

3. To form into a corporation, or body politick. In this fenfc 
they fay in Scotland, the incorporate trades in any community. 

The apoftle affirmeth plainly of all men chriftian, that be 
they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they arc all incorporated 
into one company, they all make but one body. Hooker. 

The fame is incorporated with a majority, and nameth bur¬ 
ghs to parliament. Caret's Survey of Cornwal. 

4. I’o unite; to aflociate. 

It is Cafca, one incorporate 

To our attempts. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 

Your moft grave belly was deliberate. 

Not ralh, like his accufers, and thus anfwer’d; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 

That I receive the general food at firft, 

"Which you do live upon. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

All this learning is ignoble and mechanical among them, 
and the Confutian only effential and incorporate in their govern- 
. Temple. 

1 he Romans did not fubdue a country to put the inhabi¬ 
tants to fire and fword, but to incorporate them into their own 
community. Addi/n's Freeholder. 

5. To embody. 

Couriefy, that feemed incorporated in his heart, would not 
be perfuaded by danger to offer any offence. Sidney. 

.The idolaters, who worshipped their images as gods, fup- 
pofed fome fpirit to be incorporated therein, and fo to make to- 

^ gether with it a perfon fit to receive worfhip. Stillingfieet. 

1 o Inco rporate, v.n. To unite into one mafs. 

Painters colours and allies do better incorporate with oil. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
It is not univcifally true, that acid falts and oils will not in¬ 
corporate or mingle. Boyte. 

Thy foul 

In real darknefs of the body dwells* 

Shut out from outward light, 

T* incorporate with gloomy night. Milton's Agonijlcs. 

It finds the mind unprepoffeffed with any former notions, 
and fo eafily gains upon the affent, grows up with it, and in¬ 
corporates into it. South's Sermons. 

Incorporate, adj. [in and corporate .] Immaterial; un¬ 
bodied. 

Mofes forbore to fpeak of angels, and things invifihle and 
incorporate. Raleigh. 

Incorporation, n.f [incorporation, Fr. from incorporate.] 

1. Union of divers ingredients in one mafs. 

Make proof of the incorporation of iron with flint; for if it 
can be incorporated without over great charge, the cheapnefs 
of the flint doth make the compound fluff profitable. Bacon. 

This, with fome little additional, may further the intrinfick 
incorporation. Bacon's Natural Hijltny. 

2. Formation of a body politick. 

3. Adoption; union; aflbeiation. 

, In him we actually are, by our actual incorporation into that 
society which hath him for their head. Hooker. 

Incorpo'real. adj. [ incorporalis, Lat. inccrporel, Fr. in and 
corporeal.] Immaterial; unbodied. 

' It is a virtue which may be called incoiporeal and immate- 
riatc, whereof there be in nature but few. Bacon. 


I N C 

' A ' 

The fenfe of hearing ftriketh the fpirits more i mmo r , 
than the other fenfes, and more incorporeal than the jjjjjj 

Incorpore'ity. n.f. [in and corporeity ™]* S? 7 ’ 

diftinftnefs from body. teriality ; 

He grew unto his feat. 

As he had been inerps’d and uemy-natur’d 

With the brave horfe. it , 

Incorre'ct. adj. [in and correSl.} Not nied'f 
exaft; inaccurate ; full of Vaults. ° } ' J not 

The piece you think is inconel 7: why take if 
I m all fubmiflion ; what you’d have it, make it’ P,* 

lN aaiy RECTI ' Y ’ adV ' t from incor r‘B-] Inaccurately; not tx- 

I ''of 0 «S! S> ' " f ' Wur*j !WMt 

Incorrigible. ^, [incorrigible, Fr. in and corrigible.] Bad 
beyond correction; depraved beyond amendment by anv 
means; erroneous beyond hope of inftruftion. 7 Y 

The lofs is many times irrecoverable, and the inconve- 
mence incorrigible. More's Divine Dialogues. 

What are their thoughts of things, but variety of ,i. 
gtblt error ? jj£n 

Provok’d by thofe incorrigible fools, J 

I left declaiming in pedantick fchools. Dryden's Juven 
VVhiift we aie incorrigible, God may in vengeance continue 
to chaftife us with the judgment of war. Smalridge's Sem 
The moft violent party-men are fuch as have difeovered 
leaft fenfe of religion or morality; and when fuch arc laid 
aiide, as fball be found incorrigible , it will be no difficulty to 
reconcile the reft. 

Incorri'gibleness. n.f. [from incorrigible.] Hopclefsdep/a- 
vity ; badnefs beyond all means of amendment. 

What we call penitence becomes a fad atteftation of our 
mcorngibUnefs. Decay ^ 

I would not have chiding ufed, much lefs blows, ’till obfti- 
nacy and imorrigiblenefs make it abfolutely neceffary. Locke. 

Incorrigibly, adv, [from incorrigible .J To a degree of de- 
pravity beyond all means of amendment. 

Appear incorrigibly mad, 

They cleanlinefs and company renounce. Rofcommon. 

Incorrupt. ladj. [in and corruptus, Latin; incorwnpu, 

Incorru'pted. J French.] 

1. Free from foulnefs or depravation. 

Sin, that firft 

Diftemper’d all things, and, of incorrupt. 

Corrupted. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

2. Pure of manners; honeft; good. It is particularly applied 
to a mind above the power of bribes. 

Incorruptibility, n.f. [incorruptibilite, Fr. from incorrup¬ 
tible.] Infufccptibility of corruption ; incapacity of decay. 

Philo, in his book of the world’s incorruptibility, alledgeth 
the verfes of a Greek tragick poet. Hakewill. 

Incorruptible, adj. [incorruptible, Fr. in and corruptible. ] 
Not capable oi corruption ; not admitting decay. 

In fuch abundance lies our choice. 

As leaves a great ftore of fruit untouch’d. 

Still hanging incorruptible. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix: 

. Our bodies fhall be changed into incorruptible and immortal 
fubftances, our fouls be entertained with the moft ravifhing 
objects, and both continue happy throughout all eternity. IVake. 

Incorru'ption. n.f [incorruption, Fr. in and corruption.] In¬ 
capacity of corruption. 

So alfo is the refurreftion of the dead: it is fown in corrup¬ 
tion, it is raifed in incorruption. j Cor. xv. 42. 

Incorru'ptness. n.J. [in and corrupt.] 

1. Purity of manners; honefty; integrity. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptnefs of manners, 
is preferable to fine parts and fubiilc fpeculations. IVoodwari. 

2. Frccdom from decay or degeneration. 

To Incra'ssate. v.a. [in and cra/jus, Lat.] To thicken; 
the contrary to attenuate. 

If the cork be too light to fink under the furface, the body 
of water may be attenuated with fpirits of wine ; if too heavy, 
it may be incrafj'ated with fait. Broivn's I'ulgar Errours. 

Acids diflolvo or attenuate, alcalies precipitate or incraf- 


fate. 


Newtons Opt. 


It, - 

Acids, fuch as are auftcre, as unripe fruits, produce too 
great a ftrifture of the fibres, incraffate and coagulate the 
fluids; from whence pains and rheumatifm. drbutbr.ct.. 

Incrassa'tion. n.f [from incraffate] 

1. The aft of thickening. 

2. Theftatcof growing thick. _ . 

Nothing doth conglaciate but water; for the determination 
of quickfilver is fixation, that of milk coagulation, and that 
of oil incrajfation. Brown's PulgarJSrnu’i- 

Incra'ssatjvs. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English La 


INC 

Jncra'ssative. n.f [from incraffate ] Having the quality of 
thickening. 

The two latter indicate reftringents to ftcnch, and 
imrafatives to thicken the blood. Harvey on Confumpt. 

To Incre ase, v. n. [in and crefco, Lat.] To grow more in 
number, or greater in bulk; to advance in quantity or value, 
or in any quality capable of being more or lefs. 

Hear and obferve to do it, that it may be well with thee, 
and that ye may increafe mightily. Deutr. vi. 3. 

Profane and vain babbling will increafe unto ungodlinefs. 

2 Tim. ii. 16. 

From fifty to threefcorc he lofes not much in fancy, and 
judgment, the effeft of obfervation, fiill increafcs. Drydcn. 
Henry, in knots, involving Emma’s name 
Upon this tree; and, as the tender mark. 

Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark: 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs. 

That as the wound the paffion might increafe. Prior. 

To Incre'ase. v. a. [See Encrease. ] To make more or 
greater. 

He hath increafed in Judah mourning and lamentation. Sam. 

I will increafe the famine, and break your ftaff of bread. 
k Ezek. v. 16. 

I will increafe them with men like a flock. Ezek. xxxvi. 

Hye thee from this flaughter-houfe, 

Left thou increafe the number of the dead. Shakefp. R. III". * 
Fifties are more numerous or increaftng than beafts or birds, 
as appears by their numerous (pawn. Hale. 

It ferves to increafe that treafure, or to preferve it. Temple. 
Incre'ase. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Augmentation; the ftate of growing more or greater. 

For three years he liv’d with large increafe 
In arms of honour, and efteem in peace. Dryden. 

Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier days, 

Whofe honours with increafe of ages grow. 

As ftreams roll down, enlarging as they flow. Pope. 

1. Increment; that which is added to the original ftock. 

3. Produce. b 

As Hefiod lings, fpread waters o’er thy field. 

And a moft juft and glad increafe ’twill yield. Denham. 
Thofe grains which grew produced an increafe beyond ex¬ 
pectation. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. veneration. 

Into her womb convey fterility; 

Dry up in her the organs of increafe, 

5 Proge fr ° m hCr der ° gatc boci )' ncvcr r P rin g a babe. Shakefp. 

Him young Thoafa bore, the bright increafe 

ft n 7 S - • Pope's Odyffey. 

6. The ftate of waxing, or growing full orbed. Ufed of the moon, 
oecds, hair, nails, hedges and herbs, will grow fooneft, if 
fet or cut in the uncreaje of the moon. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 
iNCRfc aser. n.J [from increafe.] He who incrcafes. 

Ikcrea ted. adj. Not created. 

Since the defire is infinite, nothing but the abfolute and in- 
ed In , fimte can adequately fill it. Chew's PHI. Princ 
"rSigSirf.”^ F^ch.] Th. y of 

For objedls of incredibility, none are fo removed from all 
Inciri^hblf f Ut f 33 Uorneil'e’s Andromede. Dry, 1 

“tecrSi,^ J ^Piling belief; 

in mish ‘ want “*5* 

Prefcnting things impofliblc to view, ^ 

I hey wander through incredible to true. Grams!/!, 

v v ™ “J 

IS Si e °ll StV ' "*• (fr0 "’ **"**-1 Io a »« to be 

of belief; rer 2 . S ’ '■ La,i "0 

1 am not altogether imndukm but there mat- b. r -k 

lief; incredufity. L ^ Hardnefe of be- 

NC byLe. ABLE ' adj ' Un and mmy ' Latin -j Not confumable 

, are'Xored.'^" ° f th ' fala, " a "' l 'f piera 

»c^„ EKT . j, Utin.] 

Act of growing greater. J 

tio„.‘ , " S —« concerning i* or inunda- 
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that furnilheth matter for the formation and increment of ani¬ 
mal and vegetable bodies. Iroodward. 

3. Produce. 

.The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds: the loofen’d roots then drink 
Large increment, earneft of happy years. Phiilips. 

To Tncrepate. v.a. [increpo, Latin.] To chide; to re¬ 
prehend. _ 

Increpa'tioN. n.f. [increpatio , Latin.] Reprehenfion ; 
chiding. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow Chrif- 
tians, or of the governors of the church, then more publick 
reprehenfions and increpaticns. Hu tnond. 

To Incru'st. \v. a. [inctuflo, Latin ; incrujler, French.] 
ToIncru'state. J To cover with an additional coat adher¬ 
ing to the internal matter. 

The finer part of the wood will be turned into air, and the 
groffer flick baked and incrujlate upon the fides of the veffel. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 
Some rivers bring forth fpars, and other mineral matter, lo 
as to cover and incrujl the ftones. IVoodivard. 

Save but our army; and let Jove incrufl 
Swords, pikes, and guns with everlafting ruft. Pope. 

Any of thefe fun-like bodies in the centers of the fcveral 
vortices, arc fo incrujlatel and weakened as to be carried about 
in the vortex of the true fun. Cheyne's Phil Prin. 

The fliield was purchafed by Woodward, who incrufl ed it 
with a new ruft. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 

Incrusta'tion. n.f. [incrujlation, Fr. from incrujl 0, Latin.] 
An adherent covering; fomething fuperinduced. 

Having fuch a prodigious ftock of marble, their chapels are 
laid over with fuch a rich variety of incrujl at i;ns as cannot be 
found in any other part. Addifon on Italy. 

ToI'ncubate. v.n. [incubo, Latin.] To fit upon eggs. 
Incuba'tion. n.f. [incubation, Fr. incubatio, Lat.] I’he aft 
of fitting upon eggs to hatch them. 

Whether that vitality was by incubation, or how elfe, is 
only known to God. Raleigh’s HijLry f the ll orld. 

Birds have eggs enough at firft conceived in them to ferve 
them, allowing fuch a proportion for every year as will ferve 
for one or two incubations. R a \> cn the Creation. 

When the whole tribe of birds by incubation produce their 
young, it is a wonderful deviation, that fome few families 
lhould do it in a more novercal way. Her ham. 

As the white of an egg by incubati n, fo can the ferum by 
the aftion of the fibies be attenuated. Arbuthnot. 

Incubus, n.f. [Latin ; incubc, Fr.J The night-mare. 

Hie incubus is an inflation of the membranes of the ftomach, 
which hinders the motion of the diaphragma, lungs, pulfc, 
and motion, with a fenfe of a weight opprefling the broaft. 

Flayer on the Humours. 
T ~! N . CL LCATF- v.a. [mculco, Latin; inculquc'-, French ] 

I o imprels by frequent admonitions; to enforce bvconftanc 
repetition. J 

Manifeft truth maydeferve fometimes to be inculcated, be¬ 
caufe we are too apt to forget it. After bury. 

ttomer continually inculcates morality, and piety to the 
X gods ’ . Broome's Notes to Pose's Odv/Fey. 

Inculca 1-ion. n.f. [from inculcate.) The aft of impreJW 
by frequent admonition ; admonitory repetition. 

1 Stilled a/lj ' t‘ nCubt * French * incultus > -Lat.] Uncultivated; 
Her forefts huge. 

In ult, robuft and tall, by nature’s hand 

Planted of old. 0-7 r » , 

'"SSSXdfc c; * “ J 

Ignorance, fo far as it may be rcfolved into natural inabi- 

<&*»<?££ a, “ l 

h« A - S n t0 er u urs ° r J in L firmities > ‘he frailty of man’s condition 

him - 

*• lying upon another. 

2 ‘ kee P in g a benefice. 

w4i„"Ke a L°ct“ bC PaW ‘° ‘ he bilhor '' his /- 

INCU-MBENT. ,,/j. L a t in.] 

1. Kelting upon ; lying upon. 

Then with expanded wings he fleers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dulky air, 0 1 

I hat felt unufual weight. p . • ,> T 

The afeending parcels of air hu.m * Lojl, h. i. 

the weight of the incumbe* t water to fu m n ° W ‘ tl C morc thaa 
fo to expand.themfelves as to fill 


-ers conceptions are concerning i* increment or inunda- ^ ^ ^ 

° f S rOWing BrmaiV *" Errours. fides of it, 3 ® ft Jlrh? ^ 3gain{l ^ 

This ftratum is expanded at top, ferving as the feminary ab0VC them ’ " " ^ ^ T*! d 


they found 
Boyle. 

Wit h 
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With wings expanded wide ourfelves we’ll rear, 


Addifn. 

Thomfon. 




And fly incumbent on the dufky air. Dry den. 

Here the rebel giants lye; 

And, when to move th’ incumbent load they try. 

Attending vapours on the day prevail. 

Man is the deftin’d prey of peftilence. 

And o’er his guilty domes 
She draws a clofe incumbent doud of death. 

2. Impofcd as a duty. 

AH men, truly zealous, will perform thofe good works that 
are incumbent on all Chriftians. Sprat'/ Sermons. 

There is a double duty incumbent upon us in the exercife of 
our powers UEjirange. 

Thus, if we think and ad, we {hall {hew ourfelves duly 
mindful not only of the advantages we receive from thence, 
but of the obligations alfo which ar c incumbent upon us. Atter. 
Incu'mbent. n.f. [incumbent, Latin.] He who is in prefent 
poflcffion of a benefice. 

In many places the whole ecclefiaftical dues arc in lay hands, 
and the incumbent lieth at the mercy of his patron. Swift. 
To Incu'mber. v. a. [encombrer, French.] To embarrals. 

Mv caufe is call’d, and that long look’d-for day 
Is Hill incumber’d with fome new delay. Dryden's Juven. 
To INCU'R. v. a. [ incurro, Latin.] To become liable to a 
punifhment or rejrehenfion. 

I have incurred dilpleafurc from inferiours for giving way to 
the faults of others. Hayward. 

They, not obeying, 

Incurr'd, what could theylefs? the penalty; 

And manifold in fin, deferv’d to fall. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

So judge thou ftill, prefumptuous! ’till the wrath, 
Which thou incurrjl by flying, meet thy flight 
Sev’nfold, and fcourge that wifdom back to hell. Milton. 
They had a full perfuafive that not to dp it were to defert 
God, and confcquently to incur damnation. South. 

2. To occur; to prefs on the fenfes. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies are inviftble, 
and incur not to the eye; but yet they are to be deprehended 
by experience. Bacon's Natural Hjlo>y. 

' The mind of man, even in fpirituals, afts with corporeal 
dependance ; and fo is he helped or hindered in its operations, 
accordine to the difFerent quality of external objefts that incur 
into the fenfes. South's Sermons. 

Incurabi lity, n.f. [incurabilitc, Fr. from incurable.] Im- 
poflibilitv of cure; utter infufceptihility of remedy. 

We’ll inftantly open a door to the manner of a proper and 
improper confumption, together with the reafon of the in¬ 
curability of the former, and facile cure of the other. Harvey. 
Incu'kable. adj. [incurable, Fr. in and curable ] Not ad¬ 
mitting remedy ; not to be removed by medicine; irremediable; 
hopclefs. 

Paufe not; for the prefent time’s fo fick, 

That prefent medicine mud be miniftred. 

Or overthrow incurable enfues. Shakef King John. 

Stop the rage betime. 

Before the wound do grow incurable ; 

T or bcine green, there is great hope of help. Shakef. hi. VI. 
A fchirrus is not abfolutely incurable, bccaufe it has been 
known that frefti pafture has cured it in cattle. Arbuthnot. 

If idiots and lunaticks cannot be found, incurables may be 
taken into the hofpital. Swift. 

Incurableness. n.f. [from incurable.] Stateof not admitting 
any cure. 

Incu’rably. adv. [from incurable] W i thou t remedy. 

We cannot know it is or is not, being incurably igno¬ 
rant. . Locke ' 

Incu'rious. adj [in and curious.] Negligent; inattentive. 

'1 he Creator did not beftow fo much (kill upon his creatures, 
to be looked upon with a carelefs incurious eye. Derham. 

He (eldom at the park appear’d; 

Yer, not incurious, was inclin’d 

To know the converfe of mankind. Swift. 

Incu'rsion. n.f [from incurro, Latin.] 
i. Attack; mifehievous occurrence. 

Sins of daily im.union, and fuch as human frailty is un¬ 
avoidably liable to. „ Ruth's Sermons. 

2 [I.curfton, Fr.] Invafion without conqueft; inroad; ravage. 
Spam is very weak at home, or very How to move, when 
they fuffered a fmall fleet of Knglifh to make an hoftile inva¬ 
fion, or incurfton , upon their havens and roads. Bac.n. 

Now the Parthian king hath gather’d all his hoft 
Againft the Scythian, whofe incurftons wild 
Have w a fled Sogdiana. Milton's Pared Regain d. 

The incurfsons of the Goths difordered the affairs of the 
Roman empire. . Arbuthnot on Co.ns. 

Incurva'tion. n.f. [from incurvo, Latin ] 

The aft of bending or making crooked. 

One part moving while the other refts, one would think, 
Should caufe an incurvation in the line. Glanv. See J. 

2 Flexion of the body in token of reverence. 

He made ufc of afts of worffiip which God hath appro¬ 
priated ; as incurvation , and facrifice. Stil.mgfeet. 
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To Incu'rvate. v. a. [ incurvo, Latin ] To bend • to 
crook. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has (hewn, by feveral experiments of rays 
palling by the edges of bodies, that they are incurvated by 
the adtion of thefe bodies. Cheyne's Phil. p r ;„ t 

Incu'r vity. n.J. [from incurvus, Latin.] Crookednefs; the 
ftatc of bending inward. 

The incurvity of a dolphin muff be taken not really, but 
in appearance, when they leap above water, and fuddenly (hoot 
down again: ftrait bodies, in a hidden motion, protruded 
obliquely downward, appear crooked. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To I'NDAGATE. v.a. [inddgo, Latin.] To fearch; to beat 
out. 

Indaga'tion. n f. [from indagate] Search; enquiry; ex¬ 
amination. 

Paracelfus direfts us, in the indagation of colours, to have 
an eye principally upon halts. Boyle. 

Part hath been difeovered by himfelf, and fome by human 
induration. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Indaga'tor. n.f. [indagator, Latin.] A fearchcr; an en¬ 
quirer ; an examiner. 

The number of the elements of bodies is an enquiry whofe 
truth requires to be fearched into by fuch fkilful indagators of 
nature. Boyle. 

To Inda'rt. v.a. [»V and dart.] T° dart in; tofirikein. 

I’ll look to like, if looking liking move; 

But no more deep will I indart mine eye, 

1 han your confent gives ftrength to make it fly. Shahtfp. 

To Inde'bt. v. a. 

i. To put into debt. ( 

i. To oblige ; to put under obligation. 

Inde'bted. part cipialadj. [in and debt.] Obliged by fomething 
received; bound to reftitution; having incurred a debt. It has 
to before the perfon to whom the debt is due, and for before 
the thing received. 

If the courfe of politick affairs cannot in any good courfe 
go forward without fit inftruments, and that which fitteth 
them be their virtues, let polity acknowledge itfelf indebted to 
religion, godlinefs being the chiefeft top and well-fpring of all 
true virtues, even as God is of all good things. Hooker. 

Forgive us our fins ; for we forgive every one that is in- 
del ted to us. Lu.X i. 4. 

He for himfelf 

Indebted and undone, has nought to bring. Milton. 

7 his bleft alliance may 

Th’ indebted nation bountcoufly repay. Gramii’li. 

Fewconfider how much we are indebted to government, bc¬ 
caufe few can reprefent how wretched mankind would be 
without it. Atterbwy s Sermons. 

Let us reprefent to our fouls the love and beneficence for 
which we daily ftand indebted to God. Rogers’s Sermons. 

We are wholly indebted for them to our anceftors. Swift. 

Inde'cency. n.f [ indecence , French ] Any thing unbe¬ 
coming; any thing contrary to good manners; fomething 
wrong, but fcarce criminal. .... 

He will in vain endeavour to reform indecency in his pupil, 
which he allows in himfelf. Lode. 

Inde'cent. adj. [ indecent , Fr. in and decent ] Unbecoming; 
unfit for the eyes or ears. 

’Till thefe men can prove thefe things, ordered by our 
church, to be either intrinfically unlawful or indecent, the ufe 
of them, as eftablifhed amongft us, is neceflary. South. 

Charafters, where obfeene words were proper in their 
mouths, but very indecent to be heard. Pry en. 

Inde cently, adv. [from indecent ] Without decency; in a 
manner contrary to decency. 

Indeci'duous. adj. [in and deciduitis.] Not falling, 

fi ’w e find the ffatue of the fun framed with rays about the 
head, which were the indeciduous and unfhaken loc s 
A olio Browns Vul.trr.- 

Indeclinable, adj. [ indeclinable, Fr. indeclinabilis, Latin-] 
Not varied by ternvnations. .... , mim . 

Pondo is an indeclinable word, and when it is join 
bers it fignifies lib. a. ,_.. „ n be- 

IndeCo'rous. adj. [ indecorut , Latin.] Indecent, 

What can be more indecorous than for a creature ! f° 
the commands, and trample upon the authority o py orr \s. 

excellence to whom he owes his life ? . 

Indeco'kum. n.f. [Latin.] Indecency; fomething ur.t* 
coming. 

Inde'ed. adv. [in and deed.] 

1. In reality; In truth; in verity. 

Yet loving indeed, and therefore conltant. ' 

Though fuch aflcmblies be had indeed for re,l ?'° n - . jr 
hurtful ncverthelefs they may prove, as well in will 

fitnefs to ferve the turn of hereticks, and fuch as p 

venture to inftil their poifon into new minds. aVC bcen 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of dea h, h 
for their goods fake caught up and carried freight to the WM6 
a thing indeed very pitilul and horrible. ^ Above 
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#Tis grace indeed. . . Jr 

Borrows, in mean affairs, his fubjefts P a| n s » 

But things of weight and confequence indeed, . 

Himfelf*doth in his chamber them debate. Davies. 

Such fons of Abraham, how highly foever they may have 
the luck to be thought of, are far from being Lraeht ^'"' 

iud ’ j W ere a beaff, indeed, to do you wrong, 

I who have lov’d and honour’d you fo long. Dryden. 

, This is to be granted that. A particle of connexion. 

* q'hjs limitation, indeed, of our author, will fave thofe the 
labour who would look for Adam’s heir amongft the race of 
brutes; but will very little contribute to the difeovery of one 

next heir amongft men. A Jf ° ch i 

There is nothing in the world more generally dreaded, and 
yet lefs to be feared, than death : indeed, for thofe unhappy 
men whofe hopes terminate in this life, no wonder if the pro- 
fpeft of another feems terrible and amazing. Wake. 

4.. It is ufed fometimes as a flight aflertion or recapitulation in a 

* fenfe hardly perceptible or explicable. 

This is indeed more criminal in thee. Shakcfpeare. 

I faid I thought it was confederacy between the juggler and 
the two fervants; tho’ indeed I had no reafon fo to think. Bac. 
Some fons indeed, fome very few we fee. 

Who keep themfelvcs from this infeftion free. Dryden. 
There is indeed no greater pleafure in vifiting thefe maga¬ 
zines of war, after one has feen two or three of them. Addif 
5. It is ufed to note conceffion in comparifons. 

Againft thefe forces were prepared to the number of near 
one hundred {hips; not fo great of bulk indeed , but of a more 
nimble motion. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Indefa'tigable. adj. [indefatigabilis, in and defatigo , Lat.] 
Unwearied ; not tired j not exhaufted by labour. 

Who (hall fpread his airy flight. 

Upborne with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vaft abrupt. Milton. 

The ambitious perfon muff rife early and fit up late, and 
purfue his defign with a conftant indefatigable attendance: he 
muft be infinitely patient and fervile. South. 

Isdefa'tjgably. adv. [from indefatigable.] Without wea- 
rinefs. 

A man indcfatigably zealous in the fervice of the church and 
ftate, and whofe writings have highly deferved of both Dryd. 
Indefectibi'lity. n.f [from indefeklible.] The quality of 
fuffering no decay; of being fubjeft to no defeft. 
Ixdefe'ctible. adj. [in and defetlus, Lat.J Unfailing; not 
liable to defeft or decay. 

Indefeasible. adj. [indefaifshlc, French.] Not to be cut ofF; 
not to be vacated ; irrevocable. 

So indefeiftble is our eftate in thofe joys, that, if we do not 
fell it in reverfion, we {hall, when once invefted, be beyond 
the poffibility of ill hufbandry. Decay of Piety. 

Indefe'nsible. adj. [in and defenfum , Lat.] What cannot 
be defended or maintained. 

As they extend the rule of confulting Scripture to all the 
aflions of common life, even fo far as to the taking up of a 

IKnwrVTT'r a!t °g ct r h . er , falf ? and indeftnfible. Sanderfon. 
INDEFINITE, adj. [mdefimtus , Latin; mdefinit, Fr.] 

1. Not determined ; not limited ; not fettled. 

Though a pofition {hould be wholly rejefted, yet that negative 
is more pregnant of direftion than an indefinite-, as afties arc 
more generative than dull. jWx Etfays. 

Her advancement was left indefinite ; but thus, that it {hould 
be as great as ever any former queen of England had. Bacon. 

1 ragedy and pi fture are more narrowly circumfcribed by 
place and time than the epick poem : the time of this laft is 

2 11 l>lt k ,U<1 ' 1 1 Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

• Large beyond the comprehenfion of man, though not abfo¬ 
lutely without limits. 

no?h^ S !l. i r iS 5 n0t j^ ni . te » itma y 1* indefinite-, though it is 
not boundlefs in itfelf, it maybe fo to human com prehen- 

^finitely. adj. [from indefinite.] 

w° U cr any fetded or ^terminate limitation, 
e oblcrvc that cuftom, whereuntoSt. Paul alludeth and 
the fathers of the chotch in their wr t”n« maS’oft^ 

terance. nd f a pra >' CrS unt0 one OIlI F falhionof ut- 

con . cc ! ve no more the letter bearcth ; that is^four 
“T’, ° r ' ndc fi nitc, y than thrice. Br^fsVuh Err 
ca(£ns Ut | t0 . wh!ch a11 arc "^‘finitely obliged, upon fome^oc 
caliom, by the exprefs command of God. S°T/!v 

2 -Toadegree indefinite. Smalndge. 

fcumanlnSeft extended, that is, fo f ar as no 

I mu ft be the £ !"r[ y 307 U ° dS ° f then ^ wc 
^Defi'nitude » r I fmm • j r • , on the Creation. 

^Wtftodb^ig^lniL Q - Uan, ' ,y " 0t limi, ' d 

y ari e to a ftrange and prodigious multitude, if i 


I not in - 
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definitude , by their various pofitions, combinations, and con- 
junftions. Ha e s O'igin of Mankind. 

Indeli'berate. 7 adj. [indeliberfYx. in and deliberate.] Un- 

Indeli'berated. J premeditated; done without confideration. 
Aftions proceeding from blandilhments, or fweet perfua- 
fions, if they be indeliberated, as in children,' who want the 
ufe of reafon, are not prefently free aftions. Brambalt. 

The love of God better can confift with the indeliberate 
commiflions of many fins, than with an allowed perlifiance in 
any one. Gove nu.ent of the Tongue. 

Indi 'i-ible. adj. [indeleblc, Fr. indelebilis, Lat. in and delible. 
It (hould be written indeleblc. ] 

1. Not to be blotted out or effaced. 

Wilful perpetrations of unworthy aftions brands with inde¬ 
lible charafters the name and memory. King Charles. 

Thy hccdlefs fleevc will drink the colour’d oil. 

And fpot indelible thy pocket foil. Gay’s Trivia. 

2. Not to be annulled. 

All endued with indelible power from above to feed, to go¬ 
vern this houfhold, and to confecrate paftors and ftewards of 
it to the world’s end. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Inde'licacy. n.f. [in and delicacy.] Want of delicacy; want 
of elegant decency. 

Your papers would be chargeable with worfe than indelicacy , 
they would be immoral, did you treat dcteftable unrleannefs 
as you rally an impertinent felf-love. Addfon. 

Inde'licate. adj. [in and delicate.] Wanting decency; void 
of a quick fenfe of decency. 

Indemnification, n.f. [from indemnify.] 

1. Security againft lofs or penalty. 

2. Reimburfement of lofs or penalty. 

To Inde'mnify. v. a. [in and damnify.] 

1. To fecure againft lofs or penalty. 

2. To maintain unhurt. 

Infolent fignifies rude and haughty, indemnify to keep 
fafe. H atts. 

Inde'mnity. n.f. [indemnite, French.] Security from punilh- 
ment; exemption from punifhment. 

I will ufe all means, in the ways of amnefty and indemnity , 
which may moft fully remove all fears, and bury all jealoufies 
in forgetfulncfs. ' King Charles. 

To INDE'N r. v. a. [in and dens, a tooth, Lat.] To mark any 
thing with inequalities like a row of teeth; to cut in and 
out; to make to wave or undulate. 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf, 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but fuddenly. 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itfelf, 

And with indented glides did flip away 

Into a bu(h. Shakefpeare's As you like, 

The ferpent then, not with indented w.ive. 

Prone on the ground, as fince; but on his rear 

Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tower’d 

Fold above fold, a forging maze ! Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

7 rent, who, like fome earth-born giant, fpreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meads. Milton. 

The margins on each fide do not terminate in a ftrei-fot 
line, but are indented. Woodward. 

I oInde'nt. v. n. [from the method of cutting counterparts 
of a contraft together, that, laid on each other, they mav fit, 
and any want of conformity may difeover a fraud.] ’ Tocon- 
traftj to bargain; to make a compaft. 

Shall we buy treafon, and indent with fears. 

When they have loft and forfeited themfelves? Shakef If IV 
He defeends to the folemnity of a paft and covenant,'and 
has indented with us. D f p - 

lN °atfom H ' f ' Cfr ° m thC Verb - J Inc H uaIit yi incifure; inden- 

Trent {hall not wind with fuch a deep indent, 

T F ° , me of fo / ich a bottom here. Shake/p Hen. IV. 

Indentation, n.f. [/« and dens, Latin.] An indenture- 
waving in any figure. indenture , 

The margins on each fide do not terminate in a ftrefoht 
fm!n -A are ,nden ' ed „ ; each in dentation being continued in a 
fmall ridge acrofs the line, to the indentation that anfwers it on 

W' v OPP * mar , g ’"’ Wooekoard on Po/lils 

Inde nture. n.J. [from indent.] A covenant, fo named be- 
caufe the counterparts are indented or cut one by the other 

mUCh ^ «r«l with 

'■pL _ i . . . _ sijcbam s ocloo-matter 

The cntick to his grief will find 
How firmly thefe indentures bind. c 

Independence, [n.f. [independence, Fr in and 
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Give me, I cry’d, enough for me. 

My bread and independency : 

So bought an annual rent or two. 

And liv’d juft as you fee T do. Pope. 

Independent, adj. [independant, Fr. in and dependent.] 

1. Not depending; not fupported by any other; not relying on 
another; not controlled. It is ufed with on, of, or from before 
die object; of which on feems molt proper, fince we fay to 
^epend on, and confequently dependent on. 

Creation mult needs infer providence, and God’s making 
the world irrefragably proves that he governs it too; or that a 
being of dependent nature remains neverthelefs independent 
upon him in that refpeft. South's Sermons. 

Since all princes of independent governments are in a ftate 
of nature, the world never was without men in that ftate. Locke. 

The town of St. Gaul is a proteftant republick, independent 
of the abbot, and under the protection of the cantons. Addif. 

2. Not relating to any thing elfe, as to a fuperiour caufe or 
power. 

The confideration of our underftanding, which is an incor¬ 
poreal fubftance independent from matter; and the contempla¬ 
tion of our own bodies, which have all the ftamps and cha¬ 
racters of excellent contrivance; thefe alone do very eafily 
guide its to the wife Author of all things. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Independent, n.f One who in religious affairs holds that 
every congregation is a complete church, fubjeCt to no fupe¬ 
riour authority. 

We (hall, in our fermons, take occafion to juftify fuch 
paffages in our liturgy as have been unjuftly quarrelled at by 
prelbyterians, independents, or other puritan feCtaries. Sander]'. 

A very famous independent minifter was head of a college 
in thofc times. Addifon s Spectator. 

Indepe ndfntly. adv. [from independent .] Without refe¬ 
rence to other things. 

Difpofe lights and {hadows, without finilhing every thing, 
independently the one of the other. Dryden. 

IndeseNt. n f. [in and defer /.] Want of merit. 

Thofe who were once looked on as his equals, are apt to 
think the fame of his merit a reflection on their own inde- 
ferts. Addifon s Spectator. 

Inde'sinently. adv. [ indefinenter , Fr. in and defsnio, Latin.] 
Without ceffation. 

They continue a month indefnently. Ray on the Creation. 

Indestru'ctible. adj. [in and dejlru£lible.~\ Not to be dc- 
ftroyed. 

(ilafs is fo compaCt and firm a body, that it is inde- 
flruCible by art or nature. Boyle. 

Indete'rminable. adj. [in and determinable .] Not to be 
fixed ; not to be defined or fettled. 

There is not only obfeurity in the end, but beginning of 
the world; that as its period is infcrutable, fo is its nativity 
indeterminable. _ Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Indeterminate, adj. [indetermine, Ir. in and determinate ] 
Unfixed; not defined ; indefinite. 

The rays of the fame colour were by turns tranfmitted at 
one thicknefs, and reflected at another thicknefs, for an inde¬ 
terminate number of fucceflions. Newton s Opt. 

Indete rminately, adv. [in and determinately.] Indefinite¬ 
ly ; not in any fettled manner. 

His pcrfpicacity difeerned the loadftone to refpcCt the North, 
when ours beheld it indeterminately. Brown s Vulg. Err. 

The depth of the hold is indeterminately exprefled in the 
defeription. Arbuthnot on Coins: 

Indete rmined. adj. [r« and determined .] Unfettled; un¬ 
fixed. 

We {hould not amufe ourfelves with floating words of mdc- 
termined fignification, which we can ufe in feveral fenfes to 
ferve a turn. Locke. 

Indetermina'tioN. n.f. [in and determination.] Want of 
determination; want of fixed or ftated direction. 

By contingents I underftand all things which may be done, 
and may not be done, may happen, or may not happen, by 
rcafon of the indetermination or accidental concurrence of the 
cau f es Bramhall againfl Hobbes. 

Indevo'tion. n.f [indevotion, Fr. in and devotion .] Want of 
devotion ; irreligion. . 

Let us make the church the feene of our penitence, as of 
our faults; deprecate our former indevotion, and, by an exem¬ 
plary reverence, redrefs the fcandal of our profanenefs. 

1 3 * Decay of Piety. 

Indevou't. adj. [indevot, Fr. in and devout. Not devout; 
not religious; irreligious. , > 

He prays much, yet curfes more; whilft he is meek, but 
indevout. Decay of Piety. 

Inde'x. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. The difeoverer; the pointer out. 

Taftes are the indexes of the different qualities of plants, as 
well as of all forts of aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

That which was once the index to point out all virtues, 
does now mark out that part of the world where leaft of them 
refides. , Decay rf Piety. 

2. The hand that points to any thing, as to the hour or way. 
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They have no more inward felf-confcioufnefs of what th 
do or fuffer, than the index of a watch, of the hour it n •^ 

t0 - B ^ScnZ! 

3. The table of contents to a book. ; 

In fuch indexes, although fmall 
To their fubfequent volumes, there is feen 
The baby figure of the giant mafs 
Of things to come, at large. Shakeft 

If a book has no index, or good table of contents, ’tis vT" 
ufcful to make one as you arc reading it; and in your index*! 
take notice only of parts new to you. 

Indexte'rity. n.J. [in and dexterity .] Want of dexterity- 
want of readinefs; want of handinefs. 

The indexterity of our confumption-curers demonftrates 
their dimnefs in beholding its caufes. Harvey on Conjumptm 

I'ndian Arnw-root. n.f [marcanta , Latin.] A root. 

It has a flower confiding of one leaf, almoft funnel-lhaped 
opening in fix parts, three of which are alternately larger tkm 
the others: the lower part of the flower-cup afterwards be. 
comes an oval ft)aped fruit, having one cell, with one hard 
rough feed. It was brought from the Spanifh fettlements of 
America into the iflands of Barbadoes and Jamaica, where it 
is cultivated as a medicinal plant, it being a fovereign remedy 
for curing the bite of wafps, and expelling the poilon of the 
manchineel tree. This root the Indians apply to extracl the 
venom of their arrow's : after they have dug it up they clean 
it, malh it, and lay it as a poultice to the w'ounded part, and 
are generally fuccefsful in the cure. Miller. 

I'ndian Crefs. n.f. [acriviola, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are round, umbillicated, and placed alternately; 
the ftalks trailing; the cup of the flower is quinquelid; the 
flowers confift of five leaves in form of a violet; the feeds are 
roundifli and rough, three of them fucceeding each flower. 
The fpecies are five. Miller. 

I'ndian Fig. n.f. [ opuntia, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: the flower confifts of many leaves, 
which expand in form of a rofe, having a great number of 
ftamina in the centre, which grow upon the top of the ovary: 
the ovary afterwards becomes a flefhy umbillicated fruit, with 
a foft pulp, inclofing many feeds, which are for the moll part 
angular. Miller. 

I'ndian Red. n.f. A kind of mineral earth. 

Indian red, fo called by the painters, is a fpecies of ochre; 
and is a very fine purple earth, of firm compact texture, and 
great weight: while in the ftratum it is of a pure blood colour, 
and almoft of a ftony hardnefs: when dry it is of a fine glow¬ 
ing red, of a rough dully furface, and, when broken, full of 
white particles, large, folid, bright, and glittering. It is alfo 
called Perfian earth, and is dug in the illand of Ormuz in the 
Perfian gulph, and alfo at Bombay. Hill on Fojftls. 

I'ndicant. adj. [ indicans , Latin.] Showing; pointing out; 
that which directs what is to be done in any difeafe. 

To l'NDICATE. v. a. [indico, Latin.] 

1. To fhow ; to point out. 

2. [In phyfick.] To point out a remedy. . 

Indication, n.f. [, indication , Fr. induatio, from indico, Lat.J 

1. Mark; token; fign; note; fymptom. 

The frequent flops they make in the mod convenient places, 
are a plain indication of their wcarinefs. Addifon’s Guardian. 

We think that our fucccffes are a plain indication ft the 
divine favour towards us. Atterbury 1 crm.ns. 

2. Tin phyfick.] Indication is of four kinds: vital, prefervativc, 

curative, and palliative, as it direfls what is to be done 0 
continue life, cutting off the caufe of an approaching | em 
per, curing it whilft it is aflually prefent, or lefiemng its et- 
feCls, or taking off fome of its fymptoms before it can « 
wholly removed. • • an d 

Thefe be the things that govern nature P r ‘ ncl P a T’ 
without which you cannot make any true analyns, an ■ 
tion of the proceedings of nature. a?" a M- 

Thc depravation of the inftruments of rnafti lC ? ° 
tural indication of a liquid diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Difcovery made; intelligence given. fhould be 

If a perfon, that had a fair eftate in reveff.on. ftPj 
affured by fome fkilful phyfician that he wou I me"» ^ 
into a difeafe that would totally deprive bunofM. . ^ 
ing and memory ; if, I fay, upon a certain would 

cation, the man {hould appear overjoyed a^ 
not all that faw him conclude that the dlft Sernens. 

him l 

Indicative, adj. [indicativus, Lat.] 

1. Showing; informing; painting out. . expr cfling 

2. [In grammar.] A certain modification of a verb, exp 

affirmation or indication. -fom, deny, 

The verb is formed in a certain manner to am^^ 
or interrogate; which formation, from t e P ^ 
is called the indicative mood. . . .. . manner as 

Indi'catively. adv. [from indicative. 1 In fuch a m 

{hows or betokens. . indicatktll ^ 

Thefe images, formed in the brain, are Gr(W -)CoJmd- 
fame fpecies with thofe of fenfe. 

To Indict. See Indite, and its derivatives. ftp< , cTl0!f . 
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wards, in memory of the great viftory obtained by Cofaftan- 
Z over Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oft. <>2, by which an more 
freedom was given to Chriftianity, the council of Nice, for 
the honour of Conftantine, ordained that the accounts of years 
{hould be no longer kept by the Olympiads, which till drat 
time had been done ; but that, mftead thereof, he 
{hould be made ufe of, by which to reckon and date their 
years, which hath its epocha A. D. 313, Jan. I- 

Indifference. }n. f [indifference, trench; indifferent,a, 

Indi'fferency. S Latin. J , , 

1 . Neutrality; fufpenfion; equipoife or freedom from motives 

on either fide. 

In choice of committees it is better tochufc indifferent per- 
fons, than to make an indfferency by putting in thofe that are 
ftrong on both fides. T Bacm , s E JJ a V- 

By an equal indifjercncy for all truth, I mean, not loving it 
as fuch, before we know it to be true. Locke. 

A perfeft indfferency in the mind, not determinable by its 
laft judgment, would be as great an imperfedion as the want 
of indfferency to ad, or not to ad, ’till determined by the 

will. r . Locke • 

Thofe who would borrow light from expofitors, either con- 
fult only thofe who have the good luck to be thought found 
and orthodox, avoiding thofe of different fentiments; or elfe 
with indfferency look into the notes of all commentators. Locke. 

2 . Impartiality. 

Read the book with indfferency and judgment, and thou 
can’ll not but greatly commend it. PVIntgifte. 

3. Negligence; want of affedion ; unconcernednefs. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converfant 
about objeds which are fo far from being of an indifferent na¬ 
ture, that they are of the higheft importance. Addifon. 

A place which wemuft pafs through, not only with the in¬ 
difference of ftrangers, but with the vigilance of thofe who 
travel through the country of an enemy. Rogers. 

Indiff’rence, clad in wifdom’s guife. 

All fortitude of mind fupplies; 

For how can ftony bowels melt. 

In thofe who never pity felt ? Swift. 

He will let you know he has got a clap with as much indif- 
fercncy as he would a piece of publick news. Swift. 

The people of England fhould be frighted with the French 
king and the pretender once a year: the want of obferving 
this neceffary precept, has produced great indifference in the 
vulgar. Arbuthnot. 

4. State in which no moral or phyfical reafon preponderates; ftate 
in which there is no difference. 

The choice is left to our diferetion, except a principal bond 
of fome higher duty remove the indifference that fuch things 
have in themfelves: their indifference is removed, if we take 
away our own liberty. Hooker. 

INDI'FFERENT. adj. [indifferent, Fr. indifferent , Latin.] 

1. Neutral; not determined to either fide. 

Doth his majefty 

Incline to it or no ? 

——He feems indifferent. Shaiefpeare’s Henry V. 

Being indifferent, we {hould receive and embrace opinions 
according as evidence gives the atteftation of truth. Locke. 

Let guilt or fear 

Dillurb man’s reft; Cato knows neither of them : 

Indifferent in his choice to fleep or die. Addijon’s Cato. 

2. Unconcerned; inattentive; regardlefs. 

One thing was all to you, and your fondnefs made you in¬ 
different to every thing elfe. Temple. 

It was a remarkable law of Solon, that any perfon who, in 
the civil commotions of the republick, remained neuter, or an 
indifferent fpedlator of the contending parties, fhould be con¬ 
demned to perpetual banifliment. Addifon’s Freehold s. 

But how indifferent foever man may be to eternal happinefs, 
yet furely to eternal mifery none can be indifferent. Rogers. 

3. Not to have fuch difference as that the one is for its own fake 
preferable to the other. 

1 he nature of things indifferent is neither to be commanded 
nor forbidden, but left free and arbitrary. Hooker 

Thefe two cuftoms, which of themfelves are indifferent in 
other kingdoms, became exceeding evil in this realm, by rea- 
lon of the inconveniences which followed thereupon. Davies. 

TlWu'S ft w Wa ?-f ee ’ and inm y choice whether or no 
I mould publilh thefe difeourfes; yet, the publication being 
once refdved, the dedication was not fo indifferent. South 
men <- I0n on [y as my conjeaurc, it being indifferent to 

«.i^sj.-dizisa ' vaythcica,ncj “ 

T? I” 1 ™. 11 “ "° n '> but Ufifirmt wall; , maf. 
or the whole, and a father to every one. Afcham. 
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lama moft poor woman, and a ftranger, 

Born out of ydur dominions; having here 
No judge indiff’rent, and no more aliurancc 
Of equal Iriendfhip and proceeding. * rh * 

There am haHly be an indlfferm, mal had between^.he 
king and .he fubjeO, or between party and party, by reafon 
of this general kindred and confangumity. 

5. Paflable; having mediocrity, of a mtddltng IfcM. "enher 
good nor worft. This is an improper and colloquial ule, Spe¬ 
cially when applied to perfons. 

Some things admit of mediocrity: 

A counfellor, or pleader at the bar. 

May want Meffala’s pow’rful eloquence; 

Or be lefs read than deep Caffelius ; 

Yet this indff’rent lawyer is elleem’d. Rofcommon. 

Who would excel, when few can make a tell 
Betwixt indiff’rent writing and the beft t Dryden. 

This has obliged me to publilh an indifferent collection of 
poems, for fear of being thought the author of a worfe. Prior. 

There is not one of thefe fubjedls that would not fell a 
very indifferent paper, could I think of gratifying the publick 
by fuch mean and bafe methods. Addifon. 

6. In the fame fenfe it has the force of an adverb. 

I am myfelf indifferent honed; but yet I could accufe me 
of fuch things, that it were better that my mother had not 
borne me. Shakejpeare’s Flamlet. 

This will raife a great feum on it, and leave your wine in¬ 
different clear. Mortimer. 

Indifferently, adv. [indifferenter, Latin.] 

1. Without diftindtion ; without preference. 

Whitenefs is a mean between all colours, having itfelf in¬ 
differently to them all, fo as with equal facility to be tinged 
with any of them. Newton’s Opt. 

Were pardon extended indifferently to all, which of them 
would think himfelf under any particular obligation ? Addif n. 

Though a church of England-man thinks every fpecies of 
government equally lawful, he does not think them equally ex¬ 
pedient, or for every country indifferently. Swift. 

2. In a neutral ftate; without wifh or averfion. 

Set honour in one eye, and death i’ th’ other. 

And I will look on death indifferently. Shakefp. Jul. Caf. 

3. Not well; tolerably; paflably ; middlingly. 

A moyle will draw indifferently well, and carry great bur¬ 
thens. Carew. 

I hope it may indifferently entertain your lordfliip at an un¬ 
bending hour. Rowe. 

An hundred and fifty of their beds, fown together, kept 
me but very indifferently from the floor. Gulliver’s Trave.s. 

I'ndigence. I n.f [indigence, Fr. indigentia, Lat.] Want; 

I'ndigency. J penury; poverty. 

Where there is happinefs, there mud not be indigency, or 
want of any due comforts of life. Burnet’s Then of the Earth. 

For ev’n that indigence, that brings me low. 

Makes me myfelf, and him above to know. Dryden. 

Athens worlhipped God with temples and facrifices, as if 
he needed habitation and fuftenance ; and that the heath ns had 
fuch a mean apprehenfion about the indigency of their gods, ap¬ 
pears from Ariltophancs and Lucian. Bentley. 

Indi'genous. adj. [indigene, Fr. indipena, Latin ] Native to 
a country ; originally produced or born in a region. 

Negroes were all tranfported from Africa, and are not indi¬ 
genous or proper natives of America. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

It is wonderful to obferve one creature, that is, mankind, 
indigenous to fo many different climates. Arbuthnot. 

INDIGENT, adj. [indigent, French ; indigens, Latin.] 

1. Poor; needy; neceffitous. 

Charity confifts in relieving the indigent. Addifon. 

2. In want; wanting. J 

Rejoice, O Albion, fever’d from the world 
By nature’s wife indulgence; indigent 
Of nothing from without. Phillips. 

3. Void ; empty. r 

Such bodies have the tangible parts indigent of moifture. 

_ Bacon's Natural Hi/iorv. 

Indigested, r^* Fr * mdigejlus, Latin.] 

1. Not feparated into diftinil orders ; not regularly difpofed. 

This mafs, or indigejled matter, or chaos, created in the 
beginning, was without the proper form, which it afterwards 
acquired Raleigh’s Hiflory of the IVorid. 

Before the Teas, and this terreftrial ball. 

One was the face of nature, if a face; 

Rather a rude and indigejud mafs. Dryden’s Ovid. 

2. Not formed, or {haped. 

Set a form upon that indigefi project. 

So ftiapelefs and fo rude Shakcf K ; j obn 

Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigefled lump ; 

As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. Shakef. H VI 

3. Not well confidered and methodifed. J 

By irkfome deformities, through endlefs and fenfclefs effu- 
fions of 1 ndtgeJUd prayers, they oftentimes difgrace the wor- 
thicft part of Clmfiian duty towards God. Hooke' 

The 
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The political creed of the high-principled men fets thepro- 
teftant fucceffion upon a firmer foundation than all the indigejl- 
ed fchemes of thofe who profefs revolution principles. Swift. 

4. Not concoftcd in the ftomach. 

Dreams are bred 

From riling fumes of indigejled food. Drjden. 

5. Not brought to fuppuration. 

His wound was indigejled and inflamed. Wifeman. 

Indigestible, adj. [from/;; and digejlible.] Not conquer¬ 
able in the ftomach ; not convertible to nutriment. 

Eggs are the moll nourilhing and exalted of all animal food, 
and moll indigejlible: no body can digeft the fame quantity of 
them as of other food. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Indige'stion. n.f [ indigejlion , Fr. from in and digejlion .] 
The Hate of meats unconcofted. 

The fumes of indigejlion may indifpofe men to thought, as 
well as todifeafes of danger and pain. Temple. 

To INDIGITATE. v. a. [indigito, Lat.] To point out; to 
Ihow. 

Antiquity expreffed numbers by the fingers : the deprefling 
this finger, which in the left hand implied but fix, in the right 
hand indigitated fix hundred. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

As though there were a feminality of urine, wefoolilhly con¬ 
ceive we behold therein the anatomy of every particle, and 
can thereby indigitate their affections. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
We are not to indigitate the parts tranfmittent. Harvey. 

Indigita'tion. n.f. [from indigitate.] The act of pointing 
out or Ihowing. 

Which things I conceive no obfeure irtdigitation of provi¬ 
dence. More againjl Atheijm. 

Indi'gn. adj. [indigtie, Fr. indignus , Latin.] 

1. Unworthy; undeferving. 

Where there is a kingdom that is altogether unable or in- 
dign to govern, is it juft for another nation, that is civil or 
policed, to fubdue them ? Bacon’s Holy War. 

2. Bringing indignity. This is a word not in ufe. 

And all indign and bafe adverfities 
Make head againft my eftimation. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Indi'gn a NT. adj. [ indignans , Latin.] Angry; raging; in¬ 
flamed at once with anger and difdain. 

He fcourg’d with many a ftroke th’ indignant waves. Milt. 
The luftful monfter fled, purlued by the valorous and in¬ 
dignant Martin. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

What rage that hour did Albion’s foul poffcfs. 

Let chiefs imagine, and let lovers guefs! 

He ftrides indignant , and with haughty cries 

To fingle fight the fairy prince defies. Tickel. 

Indign a't ion. n.f. [ indignation , Fr. indignatio, Latin.] 

1. Anger mingled with contempt or difguft. 

Sufpend your indignation againft my brother, ’till you derive 
better teftimony of his intent. Shah. King Lear. 

From thofe officers, warm with indignation at the infolences 
of that vile rabble, came words of great contempt. Clarend. 

But keep this fwelling indignation down. 

And let your cooler reafon now prevail. Rowe. 

2. The anger of a fuperiour. 

There was great indignation againft Ifracl. 2 Kings iii. 27. 

3. The effeCt of anger. 

If heav’ns have any grievous plague in ftore. 

Let them hurl down their indignation 

On thee, thou troubler of the world. Shake/. Rich. III. 

Indi'gnity. n.f. [ indignitas , from indignus, Latin; indignite, 
Fr.] Contumely; contemptuous injury; violation of right 
accompanied with infult. 

Bifliops and prelates could not but have bleeding hearts to 
behold a perfon of fo great place and worth conftrained to en¬ 
dure fo foul indignities. Hooker. 

No emotion of paffion tranfported me, by the indignity of 
his carriage, to fay or do any tiling unbefeeming myfelf. 

King Charles. 

Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world, and earth his feat, 

Him lord pronounc’d ; and, O indignity ! 

Subjected to his fcrvice angel-wings, 

And flaming minifters, to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

He does not fee how that mighty paffion for the church can 
well confift with thofe indignities and that contempt men bellow 
on the clergy. Swift. 

To more exalted glories born. 

Thy mean indignities I fcorn. Pattifon. 

I'ndigo. n.f [indicum, Latin.] A plant, by the Americans 
called anil. 

It hath pennated leaves, terminated by a fingle lobe: the 
flowers, difpofed fn a fpike, confift of five leaves, and are of 
the papilionaceous kind ; the uppermoft petal being larger than 
the others, rounder, and lightly furrowed on the fide: the 
lower leaves are fhort, terminating in a point: in the middle 
of the flower is the ftyle, which afterward becomes a jointed 
pod, containing one cylindrical feed in one partition, from 
which indigo is made, which is ufed in dying for a blue 
colour. Miller K 
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Indire'ct. adj. [indirect, Fr. indireClus, Latin.] 

1. Not ftrait; not reClilinear. 

2. Not tending other wife than collaterally or confequentiallv to 

a point. } w 

The tender prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace ; 

But by his mother was perforce with-held. 

-Fy, what an indited and peevifh courfe 

Is this of her’s ? Shakejpeare’s Richard IT 

3. Not fair; not honeft. 

Think you, that any means under the fun 
Can affecure fo indirect a courfe ? Daniel's Civil War 

Thofe things which they do know they may, upon fundry’ 
indirect confidcrations, let pafs; and although themfelves do 
not err, yet may they deceive others. Hooker. 

6 pity and fhame! that they who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, Ihould turn afidc, to tread 
Paths indirect. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

Indirect dealing will be difeovered one time or other, and 
then he lofes his reputation. Tiilotfon 

Indirection. n.J. [in and dired ion ] 

1. Oblique means; tendency not in a ftraight line. 

And thus do we, of wifdom and of reach. 

With windlaces, and with effays of byas. 

By indirections find directions out. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. Difhoneft praClice. 

I had rather coin my heart than wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile trafh, 

By any indirection. Shakejpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

Indire'ctly. adv. [from indirect.] 

1. Not in a right line ; obliquely. 

2. Not in exprefs terms. 

Still fhe fuppreffes the name Ithaca, which continues his 
doubts and hopes; and at lafl flic indirectly mentions it. 

Broome’s Botes on the Odyjfty. 

3. Unfairly; not rightly. 

He bids you then refign 
Your crown and kingdom, indireClly held 
From him the true challenger. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He that takes any thing from his neighbour, which was 
juflly forfeited, to fatisfy his own revenge or avarice, is tied to 
repentance, but not to reftitution : becaufe I took the forfei¬ 
ture indirectly , I am anfwerable to God for my unhandfome, 
unjuft, or uncharitable circumftanccs. Tafr. 

Indire'ctness. n.f. £/« and dirednefs.] 

1. Obliquity. 

2. Unfairnefs. 

Indisce'rnible. cdj. [in and difcernible .] Not perceptible; 
not difcoverable. 

Speculation, which, to my dark foul. 

Depriv’d of reafon, is as indijcernible 

As colours to my body, wanting fight. Denham s Sophy. 

Indisce'p.nibly. adv. [from indij.ernible.] In a manner not 
to be perceived. 

Indisce'rptikle. adj. [in and difcerptible.] Not to be fepa- 
rated ; incapable of being broken or deftroyed by diffolution 
of parts. 

Indiscerptibi'lity. n.f. [from indifccrptible.] Incapability of 
diffolution. 

Indisco'very. n.f [in and difeovery .] The ftate of being 
hidden. A11 unufuai word. 

The ground of this aflertion was the magnifying efteem of 
the ancients, arifing from the indifeovery of its head. Brown. 

Indiscree't. adj. [indiferet, Fr. in and dfereet.] Imprudent; 
incautious; inconfiderate; injudicious. 

Why then 

Arc mortal men fo fond and indiferect , 

So evil gold to feck unto their aid ; 

And having not complain, and having it upbraid. Fa. §>u. 
If thou be among the indifereet , obferve the time; but be 
continually among men of underftanding. EccluJ. xxvii. 12. 

Indiscree'tly. adv. [from indifereet .] Without prudence; 
without confidcration; without judgment. 

Job on juftice hath afperfions flung, 

And fpoken indferectly with his tongue. Sandys. 

Let a great perfonage undertake an aftion paflionately, let 
him manage it indfcrectly, and he fhall have enough to flatter 
him. Taylor’s Rule of living hoy. 

Indiscrr'tion. n.f. [indifcrcti:n,Fr. in and dfcretion. ] Im¬ 
prudence ; rafhnefs; inconfideration. 

Indifcretion fometimes ferves us well. 

When our deep plots do fail. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

His offences did proceed rather from negligence, rathnefs, or 
other indifcretion, than from any malicious thought. Haywat 
Loofe papers have been obtained from us by the impor¬ 
tunity and divulged by the indifcretion of friends, although re¬ 
ft rained by promifes. . TT 

IndisCRi'minate. adj. [indiferiminatus, Latin.] Un 
guifhable; not marked with any note of diftinftion. 

Indiscriminately, adv. [from indifenmmate.] vvicnout 
diftinftion. f .11. 

Others ufe defamatory difeourfe purely for love ot 
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whofe fpeech, like a flowing current, bears away indijenmi- 
nately whatever lies in its way. Government of the Tongue. 

liquors, ftrong of acid faits, deftroy the b uenefs of the 
infufion of our wood; and liquors mdijcnminately, that abound 

with fulphurcous fairs, reftore it. Boyle. 

INDISPENSABLE, adj. [French ] Not to be remitted; not 
to be fpared ; neceffary. . 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againft which thete ex¬ 
ceptions are made, are of indifpenfable ufe and neceffity, as 
well to the earth as to man. Woodward's Natural Htflory. 

Indispe'nsableness. n.f. [from indifpenfable.] State of not 
being to be fpared ; neceffity. 

Indispe nsably, adv. [ f om indifpenfable.] Without difpen- 
fation ; without remiffu ; neccflarily. 

Every one mud look upon himfelf as indifpenfably obliged 
to the practice of duty. Addijons Freeholder. 

To INDISPOSE. V. a. [indifpofer, French.J 

1. To make unfit. With for. 

Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this life, any 
farther than it prepares or indifpofes us for the enjoyments of 
another. Atterbury. 

2. To difindine; to make averfe. With to. 

It has a ftrange efficacy to indifpofe the heart to religion. 

South’s Sermons . 

3. To diforder; to difqualify for its proper functions. 

The foul is not now hindered in its aftings by the diftem- 
perature of indifpofed organs. Glunv. See/f. 

4. To diforder flightly with regard to health. 

Though it weakened, yet it made him rather indifpofed than 
fick, and did noways difable him from ftudying. Walton. 

5. To make unfavourable. With towards. 

The king was Efficiently indifpojed towards the perfons, or 
the principles of Calvin’s difciplcs. Clarendon. 

Indispo'sedness. n.f. [from indifpofed.] State of unfitnefs or 
difinclination; depraved ftate. 

It is not any innate harftmefs in piety that renders the firft 
effays of it unpleafant; that is owing only to the indifpofed- 
nefs of our own hearts. Decay of Piety. 

Indisposition, n.f. [indfpofition, Fr. from indifpofe.] 

1. Diforder of health ; tendency to ficknefs. 

The king did complain of a continual infirmity of body, 
yet rather as an indfpofition in health than any fet fick- 
nefs. Hayward. 

I have known a great fleet lofe great occafions, by an in¬ 
dfpofition of the admiral, while he was neither well enough 
to exercife, nor ill enough to leave the command. Temple. 

Wifdom is ftill looking forward, from the firfl indifpofstions , 
into the progrefs of the difeafe. L'EJlrange. 

His life feems to have been prolonged beyond its natural 
term, under thofe indifpofitions which hung upon the latter 

**• Addi/n's Freeholder. 

2. Difinclination; diflike. 

The indfpofition of the church of Rome to reform herfelf, 
rnuft be no ftay unto us from performing our duty to 

Go i\ . . . , Hooker. 

1 he mind, by every degree of affected unbelief, contracts 
more and more of a general indijpojition towards believing. Att 

Indisputable, adj. [in and dfputable.] Uncontrovertible; 
inconteftable. * 

There is no maxim in politicks more inelfputable , than that 
a nation ffiould have many honours to referve for thofe who 
do national fences. Addifats Guardian. 

I he apoftle aflerts a dear indifputable conclufion, which 
could admit of no queftion. Sermons. 

Ldisputableness. n.f [from indifputable.] The lbte of 
being indifputable; certainty. 

Indispu tably. adv. [from indifputable.] 

1. Without controver fy; certainly. 

The thing itfelf is queftionable, nor is it mdifputably cer- 

I r j f V'i V C. BLE ‘ ad} ' l> a nd dijfolvable.] J ' 

1. indiffoluble; not feparable as to its parts 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruft, which is 

earth taftelefs ami sndijjolvabje in water; and this eartli im 
M with more acid becomes a metallicic frit. 5' 

2 . Not to be broken ; binding for ever ^ ’ 

ogether, from whence fted h.c alLr" ‘° ™. fe a P reffur e 



diffolublc. J 

'■ R3,1 ^ration of its parts; firm; ftable 
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tilliirh of the red elixir be minded with the faturn, thfeil union 
will be fo indiffoluble, that there is no poffible way ot fcparatmg 
the diffufed elixir from the fixed lead. Boyle. 

Ere yet the grew 

To this deep-laid ind(Jhluble ftate. Thomfon's Spring. 

2 . Binding for ever; I'ubfifting for ever. 

Far more comfort it were tor us to be Joined with you in 
bands of indiffoluble love and amity, to live as if our perfons 
being many, our fouls were but one. Hooker. 

7'here is the fupremc and indiffoluble confanguinity between 
men, of which the heathen poet faith we are all his gene¬ 
ration. „ Bacon’s holy War 

They might juftly wonder, that men fo taught, fo obliged 
to be kind to all, fliould behave themfelves fo contrary to fuch 
heavenly inftruftions, fuch indiffoluble obligations. South. 

Indi'ssolubleness. n.f. [from indiffoluble.] Indiflolubility; 
refiftance to feparation of parts. 

Adam, though confifting of a compofition intrinfically dif- 
folvable, might have held, by the Divine VV ill, a ftate ot im¬ 
mortality and indijjolublenejs of his compofitioft. Hale. 

Indi'ssolubly. adv. [from indiffoluble.] 

1 * In a manner refilling all feparation. 

On they move 

Indijfolubly firm; nor obvious hill. 

Nor ftrait’ning vale, nor wood, nor ftrearh divide 
T heir perfect ranks. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

The remaining alhes, by a further degree of fire, may be 
indijfolubly united into glafs. Boyle. 

They willingly unite, 

Indijfolubly firm ; from Dubris fouth 

To northern Orcades. PhiHipt. 

2 . For ever obligatorily. 

Indisti'nct. adj. [indiJlinCl, Fr. in and dfinClus, Latin.] 

1. Not plainly marked ; confufed. 

That which is now a horfe, even with thought. 

The rack diflimns, and makes it indiJlinCl 
As water is in water. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra* 

She warbled in her throat. 

And tun’d her voice to many a merry note; 

But indiJlinCl , and neither fweet nor clear. Drydeh. 

When we fpeak of the infinite divifibility of matter, we 
keep a very clear and diftin£l idea of divifion and divifibility; 
but when we come to parts too fmall for our fenfes, our ideas 
of thefe little bodies become obfeure and indiJlinCl. Watts . 

2. Not exadly difeerning. 

We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Ev’n ’till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 
An indiJlinCl regard. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Indisti'nction. n.f. [from indiJlinCl.] 

1. Confufion; uncertainty. 

The indiflinClion of many of the fame name, or the mifap- 
plication of the aft of one unto another, hath made fome 
doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Omiffion of diferimination. 

An indiflinClion of all perfons, or equality of all orders; is 
far from being agreeable to the will of God. Spratt. 

Indisti'nctly. adv. [from indiflinCt.] 

1. Confufedly; uncertainly. 

In its fidcs it was bounded diftinftly, but on its ends con- 
fufedly and indiJIinClly, the fight there vaniflfing by de- 

S rees ; . Newtbn's Opt. 

2. Without being diftinguilhed. 

Making trial thereof, both the liquors foaked indiflmClly 
through the bowl. Browns Vulg. Errours.\ 

Indistinctness, n.f. [from indiJlinCl.] Confufion; uncer¬ 
tainty: obfeurity. 

There is unevennefs or indiJlinCinefs in the ftyle of thefe 
pkces concerning the origin and form of the earth. Burnet. 

Old age makes the cornea and coat of the cryftalline hu¬ 
mour grow flatter than before ; fo that the light, for want of a 

r^i 0 ' 1 ’ W,1 J ? ot conver g e to the bottom of the 
>e, but beyond it, and by confequence paint in the bottom 

»!/i of T a C A fufed uP' a L UrC 5 3nd accordin g to the indiJlinCl - 

r iM<W ’ V hc ob J eft will appear confufed. Newton. 

Ca. m ncr Sifrcedom 

iJ2l: Cal r led by ^ e , ftoicks apathy, and by the fcepticka 
mSd ’ mS 311 bUt t0 mCan « reat tranquillity of 

INDIVIDUAL, adj. [individu, individuel, Fr. individuus LaM 

'■XZ <mm ^ fara ' finglcTnuS 

in .he choice of i*j Zl ' 

“ WKh more <l»> .he life in' 

Tothe^t-old Wh °ki m “’ amali " g 'l>nngta?turn 
To the cold marble, or contracted urn ? 

And never fhall thofe particles agree, ‘ 

T hat were in life this individual he ? p r ; rr 

Know 
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Know all the good that individuals find, 

Lie in three words, health, peace and competence. Pope. 
We fee each circumftance of art at\A individual of nature 
fummoned together by the extent and fecundity of his imagi¬ 
nation. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

It would be wife in them, as individual and private mortals, 
to look back a little upon the ftorms they have raifed, as well 
as thofc they have efcaped. Swift. 

T he objeCt of any particular idea is called an individual: fo 
Peter is an individual man, London an individual city. IVatts. 

2. Undivided; not to be parted or disjoined. 

To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fiJe to thee, neared my heart, 

Subilantial life, to have thee by my fide 

Henceforth an individual folace dear. Milton's Parad. Left. 

Long eternity fliall greet our blifs 
W ith an individual kifs. Milton. 

Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one individual foul. 

For ever happy. Milt. Parad. Lofl , b. v. 

Individua lity, n. f [from individual.} Separate or diftinct 
exiftcncc. 

Crambc would tell his inftruCtor, that all men were not An¬ 
gular; that individuality could hardly be predicated of any 
man ; for it was commonly laid that a man is not the fame he 
was, and that mad men arc befide themfelves. Arbuthnot. 
Individually, adv. [from individual.] With feporate or 
diftinCt cxilicnce; numerically. 

How Ihould that fubfift folitarily by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but individually the very fame whereby others fub¬ 
fift with it. Hooker. 

I dare not pronounce him omnifeious, that being an attri¬ 
bute individually proper to the godhead, and incommunicable 
to any created fubftance. Hakcwil ni Providence. 

To Indivi duate. v. a. [from individual, Latin.] Todiftin- 
guifh from others of the fame fpecies; to make Angle. 

Life is individuated into infinite numbers, that have their 
diftind fenfe and pleafure. Aiort ogainjl Atheifm. 

No man is capable of tranflating poetry, who, befides a ge¬ 
nius to that art, is not a mafter both of his author’s language 
and of his own ; nor mull we underftand the language only of 
the poet, but his particular turn of thoughts and exprcllion, 
which arc the charadcrs that diftinguilh and individuate him 
from all other writers. Dryden. 

Individua'tion. n.f [from individuate J That which makes 
an individual. 

What is the principle of individuation ? Or what is it that 
makes any one thing the fame as it was before* ? IVatts. 

Individu'it y. n.J. [ from individual, Lat.] The ftate of being 
an individual ;• feparate exiftence. 

Indivi'mty. n.f [in and divinity ] Want of divine power. 
Not in ufe. 

How openly did the oracle betray his indivinity unto Croe- 
fus, who being ruined by his amphibology, and cxpoftulating 
with him, received no higher anfwer than the cxcufe of his 
impotency. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Indivisibility. > n.f [from indiviftble.] State in which no 
Indivi'sibleness. J more divifion can be made. 

A peftle and mortar will as foon bring any particle of mat¬ 
ter to indivifibiiity as the acutcft thought of a mathemati- 
clan. Lode. 

Indivisible, adj. [indiviftlle, Fr. in and diviftble.] What can¬ 
not be broken into parts; fo fmall as that it cannot be fmaller; 
having reached the laft degree of divifibility. 

By atom, no body will imagine we intend to exprefs a per- 
fed indivisible, but only the leaft fort of natural bodies. Digby. 

Here is but one indivifible point of time obferved, but one 
adion performed; yet the eye canr.ot comprehend at once the 
whole objed. Dryden s Dufrefioy. 

Indivi'sibly. adv. [from hdivifible.] So as ic cannot be di¬ 
vided. 

Indo'ciblf. adj. [/» and dociblc.] Unteachable; infufccptible 
of inftrudion. 

Indo'cil. adj. [ indocile , Fr. indocile: , Latin.] Unteachable; 
incapable of being inftruded. 

Thefe certainly are the fools in the text, indeed, intradablc 
fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all arguments, and is proof 
againft demonftration itfelf. Bentley s Sermons. 

Inooci'lit y. n.f. [indocilitc, Fr. in and docility.] Unteachable- 
nefs ; refufal of inftrudion. 

To INDO'CTRINATE. v. a. [endofirintr, old French.] To 
inftrud; to tindure with any fcience, or opinion. 

Under a mafter that difeourfed excellently, and took much 
delight in indoctrinating his young unexperienced favourite, 
Buckingham had obtained a quick conception of fpeaking very 
gracefully and pertinently. Clarendon. 

They that never peept beyond the common belief, in which 
their eafy underftandings were at firft indottrinated, are ftrong- 
ly allured of the truth and co-operative excellency of their 
receptions. Glanv. Sc<pf 

Indoctrination, n.f [from indoErinatc.] Inftrudion; in¬ 
formation. 
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Although poftulatcs are very accommodable unto junior in 
dominations, yet are thefe authorities but temporary, and not 
to be embraced beyond the minority of our intellectuals ft™ 

I'ndolency. V'J' and d ° e0> Latul 5 ,ndolcnc C French.] 

1. Freedom from pain. 

As there muft be indolcncy where there is happinefs, fo there 
mull not be indigency. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

2. Lazincfs; inattention ; liftlefthefs. 

Let Epicurus give indolcncy as an attribute to his gods, and 
place in ic the happinefs of the bleft : the divinity whic’h we 
worlhip has given us not only a precept againft it, but his own 
example to the contrary. Dryden 

TheSpanilh nation, roufed from their ancient indolence and 
ignorance, feem now to improve trade. BclinrLrcb 

I'NDGLENT. adj. [French ] g 

1. Free from pain. Ainfworth. 

2. Carclefs ; lazy; inattentive; liftlefs. 

Ill fits a chief 

To wade long nights in indolent repofe. Pope's Iliad, 

1 'ndolp.ntly. adv. [from indolent.] 

1. With freedom from pain. 

2. Carelefly; lazily; inattentively; liftlellv. 

While lull’d by found, and undifturb’d by wit, 

Calm and ferene you indolently fit. Addifn. 

ToIndow. v. a. [indotare, Latin.] To portion; to enrich 
with gifts, whether of fortune or nature. See Endow. 

Indra'ught. n.f. [in and draught.] 

1. An opening in the land into which the fca flows. 

Ebbs and floods there could be none, when there was no in¬ 
draughts, bays, or gulphs fo receive a flood. Raleigh. 

2. Inlet; paftage inwards. 

Navigable rivers are fo many indraughts to attain wealth. 

Bacon's Advice to Villitrs. 

To Indrf/nch. v.a. [from drench.] To foak ; todrown. 

My hopes lie drown’d; in many fathoms deep 

They lie indreneb'd. Shakef Trollies and Crejjida. 

Indubious, adj. [in and dubious.] Not doubtful; not fuf- 
pcdling; certain. 

Hence appears the vulgar vanity of repofing an indubious 
confidence in thofe antipeftilential fpirits. Harvey. 

Indu'i’.itable. aelj. [indubitabilis, Lat indubitable, Fr. in and 
dubitable.] Undoubted ; unquestionable. 

When general observations are drawn from fo many parti¬ 
culars as to become certain and indubitable, thefe are jewels of 
knowledge. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Indu'bitably. adv. [from indubitable.] Undoubtedly; un- 
queftionably. 

If we tranfport thefe proportions from audible to vifible ob¬ 
jects, there will indubitably refult from either a graceful and 
harmonious contentment. JVotton's Architecture. 

The patriarchs were indubitably inverted with both thefe au¬ 
thorities. Spratt’s Sermons. 

1 appeal to all fober judges, whether our fouls may be only 
a mere echo from clafhing atoms; or rather indubitably mull 
proceed from a fpiritual fubftance. Bentley s Sermons. 

Indu'bitate. adj. [indubitatui, Latin.] Unqueftioned; cer¬ 
tain ; apparent; evident. 

If he Hood upon his own title of the houfeof Lancafler, he 
knew it was condemned by parliament, and tended direflly 
to the difinherifon of the line of York, held then the w- 
dubitate heirs of the crown. Bacon's Henry V II. 

I have been tempted to wonder how, among the jcaloufies 
of ftate and court, Edgar Atheling could fubfift, being then the 
apparent and a ndubitate heir of the Saxon line. I Cotton. 

To INDU'CE. v.a. [induire, Fr. induce , Latin.] 

1. Topcrfuade; to influence to any thing. 

The felf-fame argument in this kind, which doth but induce 
the vulgar fort to like, may conftrain the wifer to yield. Hoo . 

This lady,, albeit Ihe was furnifhed with many excellent en¬ 
dowments both of nature and education, yet would (he never 
be induced to entertain marriage with any. Hayutar • 

Defire with thee flill longer to converfe ... 

Induc'd me. Milton's ParadifeLojl, b. vim 

Let not the covetous defign of growing rich induce you 
ruin your reputation, but rather fatisty yourfelf wi a m 
rate fortune; and let your thoughts be wholly taken U P 
acquiring to yourfelf a glorious name. Dryden s ujr j 

2. To produce by perfuafion or influence. • 

Let the vanity of the times be reftrained, which then g 
bourhood of other nations have induced, and we ttnv *P 
to exceed our pattern. Bacon's Adv.ce to 

As this belief is sbfolutcly neccflary to all mankind, 
dencc for inducing it muft be of that nature as to ac ^ 
date itfelf to all fpccies of men. . ,, • 

q. To offer by way of induction, or confequent.al reafon g 
They play much upon the fimile or ffluftrat.ve g ^ 


I hey play muen upon tne nnmc, u. t. eup 

•»»., to hum. their otthymetne. b „m. 

popular conceits. or owns a 

To inculcate; to en r orcc. . . „„ nrcrn i n e the 

This induces a general change of opinion, concern 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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peribn or party like to be obeyed b, the greateft or Itongeft 

part of the people. 

5 - T C“ f biogr;£ ^on.rSf- the nerves, phteed in the 
, r ,i.p nnmach which is a great caufe of appetite. Bacon. 
m t d^tyf s"nfnot *e ...turS here of the animal fields, 

jsaw*** a»b. 

contrary qualities. 

ft To introduce; to bring into view. , 

To exprobratc their ftupidity, he mduceth the providence of 
ftorks- now, if the bird had been unknown, the illuftration 
had been obfeure, and the exprpbration not fo proper Brown 
The poet may be feen inducing h.s peonages in the firft Iliad, 
where he difeovers their humours, intcrcfts, and dciigns. Pope. 

, To bring on ; to fuperinduce. . 

7 Schifm is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of petrifying 
crime, which induces that induration to which the fearful ex¬ 
pectation of wrath is confequent. Decay oflicty. 

Inducement, n.f [from induce.] Motive to any thing; that 
which allures or perfuades to any thing. 

The former inducements do now much more prevail, when 
the very, thing hath miniftered farther reafon. H. okcr. 

Many inducements , befides Scripture, may lead me to that, 
which if Scripture be againft, they are of no value, yet other- 
wife are ftrongly effectual to perfuade. Hooker. 

That mov’d me to’t. 

Then mark th’ inducement . Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

i He lives 

Higher degree of life; inducement ftrong 

for us. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

My inducement hither. 

Was not at prefent here to find my fon. Milton's Agonijl. 
Inftanccs occur of oppreflion, to which there appears no in¬ 
ducement from the circumftanccs of the aClftrs. Rogers. 

Indu'cisR. n.f. [from induce. J A perfuader; one that influences. 

To INUU'CT. v.a. [indu&ut, Latin.] 

1. To introduce; to bring in. 

The ceremonies in the gathering were firft inducted by the 
V cnetians. Sandy s's Travels. 

2. To. put into aCtua! poffeftion of a benefice. 

If a perfon thus inftituted, though not inducted, takes a re¬ 
cord benefice, it {ball make the firft void. Aylijfc's Paragon, 

Indu'ction. n.f. [induction, Fr. induflio, Latin.] 

1. Introduction; entrance. 

Thefe promifes are fair, the parties fure, 

And our indullion full of profp’rons hope. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 

2. Induction is when, from feveral particular propofitiom, we infer 

one general: as, the doCtrinc of theSocinians cannot be proved 
from the gofpcls, it cannot be proved from the aCts of the 
apoftles, it cannot be proved from the epiftles, nor the book 
of revelations; therefore it cannot be proved from the New 
Tcftament. IVatts’s Logick. 

The inquifition by induction is wonderful hard ; for the things 
reported are full of fabies, and new experiments can hardly 
be made but with extreme caution. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Mathematical things are only capable of clear demonftra¬ 
tion: conclufions in natural philolophy are proved by induction 
of experiments, things moral by moral arguments, and mat¬ 
ters of fact by credible teftimony. TUlotfm. 

Although the arguing from experiments and obfervations by 
induction be no demonftration of general conclufions, yet it is 
the belt way of arguing which the nature of things admits of, 
and may be looked upon as fo much the ftronger by how much 
the induction is more general; and if no exception occur from 
phenomena, the conclufion may be general. A 'teuton's Opt. 

He brought in a new way of arguing from induction, and 
that grounded upon obfervation and experiments. Baker. 

?. The aCt or ftate of taking poffefflon of an ecclcftaftical living. 

Indu'cti ve. adj. [from induct.] 

1. Leading; peifuafivc. With to. 

A brutifli vice. 

Inductive mainly to the fin of Eve. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. Capable to infer or produce. 

Abatements may take away infallible concludency in thefe 
evidences of fadt, yet they may be probable and induitive of 
credibility, though not of fcience. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

lolNDU e. v.a. [induo, Latin, j 

1. To inveft:. 

One firft matter all, 

Indu'd with various forms. AT, It on's Paradife Lofi. 

2. It feeijjs fometimes to be, even by good writers, confounded 

excellence* ^ '° fUn ' iftl ° f Cllr ‘ ch with quality or 

1 he angel, by whom God indued the waters of Bethefda 
with fupernatural virtue, was not feyn; yet the angel’s pre- 
fence was known by the waters. Hooker 

His pow’rs, with dreadful ftrength indu'd, 
bhc, with her fair hand, Hill’d into the noftrils of his 

To INDTI'T ri. nCnd ' r ■ t i T - Chapman's Iliads. 

EGL. v.a. [indulgeo, Latin.] 

i- lo fondle; to favour; to gratify with conceffion ; to foftcr. 

1 he lazy glutton fafe at home will keep, 

Indulge his floth, and fatten with his fleep. Dr yd. Pcrf 
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A mother war wont to h " ’if 

fqoirrels, or birds; but then they mull keep 
1 To live like thofe that have ti c.r hope in ariother l.fe, ^ 
plies that we M# ou.fel.es in the grarrfieatron. 
very fparingly. 

2. 'fo grant not of right, but favour. 

Ancient privileges, by former kmgs to Pf ? 

» iiho “‘ hish sgs 

CC The virgin ent’ring bright, indulg'd the day 

To the brown cave, and bruth’d the dre. ms away. Dryden. 

This is what nature’s want may well fuffice; 

But fince among mankind fo few there are, 

Who will conform to philofophick fare. 

This much I will indulge thee for thy eafe, ^ 

And mingle fomething of our times to p.eafe. Dryd. Juv. 

My friend, indulge one labour more. 

And Peek Atrides. Pope s Odyffey. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread chaos ’and eternal night! Dunaads 

To Indu'lce. v. n. [A Latinifm not in ufe.] To be favour¬ 
able; to give indulgence. With ti. 

He muft, by indulging to arty one fort of reproveable dif- 
courfc himfelf, defeat all his endeavours againft the reft. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Indulgence. J . [indulgence, Fr. from indulge.] 

Indu'lgency. J J L & 

1. Fondnefs; fond kihdncfs. 

Reftraint fhc will not brook ; 

And left to herfelf, if evil thence enftie, 

Shcfirll his weak indulgence will accufe.. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

The glories of our ifle, 

Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 

Expeft the warm indulgency of heaven. Dryd. K. Arthur. 

2 . Forbearance; tendernefs ; oppbfitc to rigour. 

They err, that through indulgence to others, or fondnefs to 
any fin in themfelves, fubftitute for repentance any thing lefs. 

Hammond on Fundamentals . 

In known images of life, I guefs 
The labour greater,“as th’ indulgence lefs. Pope. 

3. Favour granted. 

If all thefe gracious indulgences are without any effect on ns, 
we muft perilh in our own folly. Rogers. 

4. Grant of the church of Rome, not defined by themfelves. 

Thou, that giv’ft whores indulgences to fin. 

I’ll canvas thee. Sbakefpeards Henry VI. 

Indulgences , difpenfes, pardons, bulls. 

The fport of winds. Milton. 

In purgatory, indulgences, and fupererogation, the aftertors 
feem to be unanimous in nothing but in reference to profit. 

Decay of Piety. 

Leo X. is dcfervcdly infamous for his bafe proftttution of 
indulgences. Atterbury. 

Indu'lgent. adj. [indulgent, Fr. indulgens, Latin.] 

1. Kind ; gentle. 

God has done all for us that the moll indu’gcnt Creator could 
do for the work of his hands. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Mild; favourable. 

Hereafter fuch in thy behalf (hall be 
Th’ indulgent cenfure of pofterity. Waller. 

3. Gratifying ; favouring ; giving way to. With of 

The feeble old, indulgent of their eafe. Dryden's Ain. 

InduLgently. adv. [from indulgent .] Without feverity; 

without cenfure; without felf-reproach ; with indulgence. 

He that not only commits fome a< 5 t of fin, but lives indul¬ 
gently in it, is never to be counted a regenerate man. Hamm. 

Indu’lto \ n 'f’ P ta ^> ^French.] Privilege or exemption. 

To I'NDURATE. v.n. [ induro , Latin.] To grow hard ; to 
harden. 

Stones within the earth at firft are but rude earth or clay; 
and fo minerals come at firft of juices concrete, which after¬ 
wards indurate. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under water, 
without approachment of air, we have experiments in coral¬ 
line. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To I'ndurate. v. a. 

1. To make hard. 

A contracted indurated bladder is a circumftance fometimes 
attending on the ftone, and indeed an extraordinary dangcr- 
°“ s ° ne - Sharp's Surgery. 

2. 1 o harden the mind ; to fear the confcience. 

Indura'tion. n.f [from indurate ] 

1. The ftate of growing hard. 

This is a notable inftance of condenfation and induration 
by burial under earth, in caves, for a long time. Bacon. 

2. I he aCt of hardening. 

3. Obduracy; hardnefs of heart. 

Schifm is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of petrifying 
crime, which induces that induration to which the fearful" ex- 

T P^V on of wrat h is confequent. Decay of Piety. 

INDUSTRIOUS.*#, [indujlrieux, Fr. indujlrius, Lat.J Dili- 
Jigcnt; laborious; afliduous. Qppofed to fiothful. 

He 
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lie himfelf, being excellently learned, and induflrious to 
feek out the truth of all things concerning the original of his 
own people, hath fet down the teftimony of the ancients 
truly. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let our juft cenfures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Induflrious foldierfhip. Shakefpcarc s Macbeth. 

His thoughts were low : 

To vice indujlrious ; but to nobler deeds 

Timorous and flothful. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

l. Defigned } done for the purpofe. 

The indujlrious perforation of the tendons of the fecond 
joints of fingers and toes, draw the tendons of the third joints 
through. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Obferve carefully all the events which happen either by an 
occafional concurrence of various caufcs, or by the indujlrious 
application of knowing men. JVatts's Improv. of the Mind. 

Industriously, adv. [from indujlrious.] 

1. Diligently; laborioufly; afliduoufly. 

If indujirioujly 

I play’d the fool, it was my negligence, 

Not weighing well the end. Shakefp. Ill titer's Tale. 

Some friends to vice indujirioujly defend 
Thefe innocent diverfions, and pretend 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryd. Juv. 

2 . For the fet purpofe; with defign. 

Great Britain was never before united in itfelf under one 
king, notwithftanding that the uniting had been indujirioujly 
attempted both by war and peace. Bacon. 

I am not under the neceflity of declaring myfelf, and I 
indujirioujly conceal my name, which wholly exempts me from 
any hopes and fears. Swift. 

Industry, n.f. [indufirie,¥s.indujlria,Lat.] Diligence; afliduity. 

The fweat of indujlry would dry and die. 

But for the end it works to. Shakefpeare's C) mbcline. 

See the laborious bee 1 

For little drops of honey flee, > 

And there with humble fweets content her indujlry. Cowl. J 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the ufcful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our in- 
dujlry, that we might not live like idle loiterers. More’s Antid. 

To INE'BRIATE. v. a. [ inebrio , Latin.] To intoxicate; to 
make drunk. 

Wine fugared inebriateth lefs than wine pure: fops in wine, 
quantity for quantity, inebriates more than wine of itfelf. Bac. 

Fifh, entering far in and meeting with the frefh water, as 
if inebriated , turn up their bellies and are taken. Sandys. 

To Ine'briate. v. n. To grow drunk; to be intoxicated. 
At Conftantinople fifh, that come from the Euxinc fea into 
the frefh water, do inebriate and turn up their bellies, fo as 
you may take them with your hand. Bacon's Natural Hijl. 

Inebria'tion. n.f. [from inebriate.'] Drunkcnnefs; intoxi¬ 
cation. 

T hat cornelians and bloodftones may be of virtue to thofc 
intentions they are applied, experience will make us grant; 
but not that an amethyft prevents inebriation. Brown. 

Ineffabi'Lity. n.f. [from ineffable.] Unfpeakablenefs. 

Ine'ffable. adj. [ineffable, Fr. ineffabilis, Lat.] Unfpeakable ; 
unutterable; not to be expreffed. It is ufed almoft always in 
a good fenfe. 

To whom the fon, with calm afpetft, and clear, 
Light’ning divine, ineffable , ferene ! 

Made anfwer. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. v. 

Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitted conference, and 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial of a con¬ 
quered temptation. South. 

Ine'ffably. adv. [from ineffable.] In a manner not to be ex¬ 
prefled. 

He all his father full exprefs’d, 

Ineffably into his face receiv’d. Milton. 

I&EFFe'ctiye. adj. [meffcClif, fr. in and effective.] That which 
can produce no effect. 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and lifelcfs trunk; 
fo is the word of God, without the fpirit, a dead and ineffec¬ 
tive letter. Taylor. 

He that allures himfelf he never errs, will always err ; and 
his preemptions will render all attempts to inform him inef¬ 
fective. G/anv. Seepf. 

Ineffe'ctual. adj. [in and effectual.] Unable to produce its 
proper effc£t; weak •, without power. 

The publick reading of the Apocrypha they condemn as a 
thing effectual unto evil: the bare reading even of Scriptures 
themfelves they miflike, as a thing ineffectual to do good. Hook. 

The death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of Agamem¬ 
non, which of itfelf had proved ineffectual. Pope. 

Ineffectually, adv. [from ineffectual.] Without effect. 

Inf.ffe'ctualness. n.f [from ineffectual.] Ineflicacy; want 
of power to perform the proper cffe6t. 

St. James fpeaks of the intffeClualnefs of fome mens devo¬ 
tion, Ye afle, and receive not, becaufe ye alk amifs. Wake. 

Ineffica'cious. adj. [mefficace, Fr. inrffeax, Latin.] Unable 
to produce effects; weak; feeble, 
l 
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Is not that better than always to have the rod ip hand and 
by frequent ufe of it, mifapply and render inefficacious this u| e ’ 
ful remedy? 

Ine'fficacy. n. f. [in and effcacia, Latin.] Want of power • 
want of effeft. * 

Ine'legance. I n.f. [from inelegant] Abfence of beauty- 

Ine'legancy. J want of elegance. 

INE'LEGANT. adj. [inelegant, Lat.] 

1. Not becoming; not beautiful: oppofite to elegant. 

What order, fo contriv’d as not to mix 
Taftcs, not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 
Tafte after tafte, upheld with kindlieft change. Miltn. 
This very variety of fea and land, hill and'dale, which i$ 
here reputed fo inelegant and unbecoming, is indeed extremely 
charming and agreeable. Woodward. 

2 . Mean; defpicable; contemptible. 

Modern criticks, having never read Homer, but in low and 
inelegant tranflations, impute the meannefs of the tranflation 
to the poet. Broome's Notes on the Odftfty. 

Ine'loquent. adj. [m and eloquent, Latin ] Not perfuahve• 
not oratorical: oppofite to eloquent. 

Ine'pt. adj. [ineptus, Lat.] Unfit; ufelefs; trifling; foolifli. 
The works of nature, being neither ufelefs nor inept, muft 
be guided by fome principle of knowledge. More, 

After their various unfuccefsful ways, 

Their fruitlefs labour, and inept effays. 

No caufe of thefe appearances they’ll find, 

But power exerted by th’ Eternal Mind. Blackmore 

When the upper and vegetative ftratum was once walhed 
off by rains, the hills would have become barren, the ftrata 
below yielding only mere fterile matter, fuch as was wholly 
inept and improper for the formation of vegetables. Wooduard. 

Ine'ptly. adv. [ineptf, Latin.] Triflingly; foolifhly; un¬ 
fitly. 

None of them are made fooliflily or ineptly. More. 

All things were at firft difpofed by an omnifeient intellect, 
that cannot contrive ineptly. Glanv. Seepf 

Ine'ptitude. n.f. [from ineptus, Lat.[ Unfitnefs. 

The grating and rubbing of axes againft the fockets, wherein 
they are placed, will caufe fome ineptitude or refiftency to rota¬ 
tion of the cylinder. Wilkins. 

An omnipotent agent works infallibly and irrefiftibly, 
no ineptitude or ftubbornnefs of the matter being ever able to 
hinder him. Ray on the Creation. 

There is an ineptitude to motion from too great laxity, and 
an ineptitude to motion from too great tenfion. Arbutbnct. 

Inequality, n.f [inegalitc, Fr. from in eequalitas and in 
aqualis, Latin.] 

1. Difference of comparative quantity. 

There is fo great an inequality in the length of our legs and 
arms, as makes it impoflible for us to walk on all four. Raj. 

2 . Unevennefs ; interchange of higher and lower parts. 

The country is cut into fo many hills and inequalities as ren¬ 
ders it defenfible. Addijon on Italy. 

The glafs feemed as well wrought as the objeft-glaflcs ufe 
to be; yet when it was quickfilvcred, the reflexion difeovered 
innumerable inequalities all over the glafs. Newton’s Opt. 

If there were no inequalities in the furface of the earth, nor 
in the fcafons of the year, we fhould lofe a confiderabie (hare 
of the vegetable kingdom. Bentley. 

3. Difproportion to any office or purpofe; ftate of not being 
adequate; inadequatenefs. 

The great inequality of all things to the appetites of a ra¬ 
tional foul appears from this, that in all worldly things a man 
finds not half the pleafurc in the adual pofleffion that he pro- 
pofed in the expectation. South’s Sermons. 

4. Change of ftate; unlikenefs of a thing to itfelf; difference ot 

temper or quality. , - 

In fome places, by the nature of the earth, and by the iitua- 
tion of woods and hills, the air is more unequal than in others; 
and inequality of air is ever an enemy to health. Bacon. 

5. Difference of rank or ftation. . , 

If fo fmall inequality between man and man make in tnem 
modefty a commendable virtue, who rcfpc< 5 ting fupcriors as 
fuperiors, can neither fpeak nor ftand before them without 

Incurability, n.f. [Isom inerrable.] Exemption from error; 

1,1 1 cannot'allow their wifdom fuch a complctenefs and j' 
crrability as to exclude myfelf from judging. King Shares. 

INE'RRABLE. adj. [in and err.] Exempt from ermur ^ 
We have convi&ion from reafon, or decifions from th 
enable and requisite conditions of fenfe. Brown s 

Infallibility and inerrablenefs is affumed by the ^milh 
church, without any inerrable ground to build lto .^ fr0(n 

Ine'RRABLENES?. n.f [from inerrable.] Excmptio 

infallibility and inerrablenefs is affirmed and inclofed *![/£ 
Romifh church, without any 

Ine'rrably. adv. [from inerrable.] With fecunty fr° m 
errour; infallibly. Ime'bRI»«v. 
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Wrringly. «*. [« and ,raj.] Without errour j with- 
miftake; without deviation. 

That divers limners at adiftance, without copy, fhould 
draw the fame pifture, is more conceivable, than that matter 
fhould frame itfelf fo inerringty according to the idea of its 
‘ . . Glanv. ScepJ. 

INE'RT. adj. [iners, Lat] Dull; fluggifh; motionlefs. 

Body alone, inert and brute, you’ll find ; 

The caufe of all things is by you affign’d. Blackmore. 

Informer of the planetary train! 

Without whofe quickening glance their cumb’rous orbs 
Were brute unlively mafs, inert arid dead. Thotnfon. 

Ine'RTLY. adv. [from inert.] Sluggiffcly; dully. 

Ye pow’rs, 

Sufpend a while your force inertly ftrong. Dunctad. 

Inesca tion. n.f. [in and efca, Lat.] The a<ft of baiting. Du 

Inestimable, adj. [inejlimable, Fr. ineftimabills, Lat.] T< 
valuable to be rated ; tranfeending all price. 

I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks, 

A thoufand men that fifties gnaw’d upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
lne/iratable ftones, unvalu’d jewels. Sbakef. Rich. III. 

The pope thereupon took advantage, abufing the fimplicity 
of the king to fuck out inefimable fums of money, to the in¬ 
tolerable grievance of both the clergy and temporality. Abbot. 

There we fhall fee a fight worthy dying for, that bleffed 
Saviour, of whom the Scripture does fo excellently cnt«rtain 
us, and who does fo highly deferve of us upon the fcore of 
his infinite perfections, and his inejlimable benefits. Boftc. 

And fliall this prize, th’ ine/liniable prize, 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze I Pope. 

Ine'vident. adj. [hievident, Fr. in and evident.] Not plain; 
obfeure. Not in ufe. 

'The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things un- 
feen, and a ftable affent unto things incident, upon authority 
of the divine reveaicr. Brown's Pulsar Errours. 

In& vi 1 a bi'lity n.f. [from inevitable.] Impoffibility to be 
avoided; certainty. 

By liberty, I do underftand neither a liberty from fin, mi* 
fery, fervitude, nor violence, but f<om neceflity, or rather 
necelfitation ; that is, an univerfal immunity from all inevita¬ 
bility and determination to one. Bramh. againft Hobbs. 

INE'VI TABLE. adj. [inevitable, Fr. inevitabilis , Lat.] Un¬ 
avoidable; not to be efcaped. 

1 had a pafs with him : he gives me the fluck in with fuch a 
mortal motion, that it is inevitable. ShakeJ'p. Twelfth Night. 

Fate inevitable 

Subdues us. Milton. 

Since my inevitable death you know, 

You fafely unavailing pity (how. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Inf/ v it ably. adv. [from inevitable.] Without poffibility of 
efcape. J 

The day thou eat’ft thereof, my foie command 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thou fhalt die. Milton's Par. loft. 
How inevitably docs an immoderate laughter end in a figh ? 
™ , , . . , South’s Setm.ns. 

1 o look no further than the next line, it will inevitably fol¬ 
low, that they can drive to no certain point. Dryden. 

Inflammations of the bowels oft inevitably tend to the ruin 
of the whole Harvey on Coemptions. 

It our fenfe of hearing were exalted, we fhould have no 
quiet or fleep in the filentcft nights, and wc muft inevitably be 
ltricken deaf or dead with a clap of thunder. Bentlev 

adj. [inexcusable, Fr. inexcufabilii, Lat. in and 
excujable.] Not to be excufed; not to be palliated by apology. 

,A“ a *T my ’ and L a r fy '"•‘“•‘/Me, to deliver up our- 
lelves need Icily into another’s power. L'Eftrange. 

As we are an ifland with ports and navigable Teas, we fhould 
be tnexcufable if we did not make thefe bleflings turn to ac- 

p • r 11 1 AddiforCs Freeholder. 

Such a favour could only render them more obdurate, and 
more inexcujable: it would mhance their guilt. Atterbury 

you a e re rn ihf m J 0t . Cnco “ r . a .g ed under X™r adminiftratio£ 
y . the moft tnexcufable perfon alive. Swift 

A fallen woman .s the more in. xa fable, as, from the cradle 
the fex ,s warned againft the delufiom of men dirt/a 

tr ™ —A-j 

porate. J 11)at which cannot eva- 

A new laid egg will not fo eafilv be bnllori l, a . , . 

contains a ereafftock nf 1 y M , , hard » becaufe it 
rated before the f ’ ^ h ' ch muft be evapo- 

fiftence. can bring the snexhalable parts i„ to con- 

Inexha'ustpd" ad; r; , , R r °wns I'u/gar Errow s. 

poOiWe to 1* emptied. Uneihptied; not 
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So wert thou born into a tuneful flrain, 

An early, rich, and inexhaufted vein. Dryd.n. 

Inexhaustible, adj. [in and exhaujlible.] Not to be drawn 
all away; not tobefpent. 

Refledf on the variety of combinations which may be made 
with number, whofe ftock is incxhaufliblt, and truly infi- 

nite. . Locl ‘: 

The ftock that the mind has in its power, by varying the 
idea of fpace, is perfe&ly inexhauftible, and fo it can multiply 
figures in infinitum. Luke. 

InexTstent. adj. [in and exiftent.] Not having being; not 
to be found in nature. 

To exprefs complexed fignifications they took a liberty to 
compound and piece together creatures of allowable forms into 
mixtures inexiftent. Brown's bulg. Err. 

We doubt whether thefe heterogeneities be fo much as /«- 
exiftent in the concrete, whence they are obtained. Boyle. 

InexTstence. n.f. [in ahd exifience.] W ant ot being; want 
of exiftence. 

He calls up the heroes of former ages from a ftate of /»- 
exifience to adorn and diverfify hT poem. Broome on theOdff. 

Ine xorable, adj. [inexorable, ¥ r. mexorabilis, Latin.] Not 
to be intreated ; not to be moved by intreaty. 

You are more inhuman, more inexorable. 

Oh ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania. Shake/. H.V I. 

Inexorable dog. Shak. Mcrcb of Ven ce. 

The fcourge 

Inexorable calls to penance. Milton. 

'The guelts invited came. 

And with the reft th’ inexorable damp. Dryden. 

Th’ inexorable gates were barr’d. 

And nought was feen, and nought was heard. 

But dreadful gleams, fhrieks of woe Pope’s St. CescTia. 
VV e can be deaf to the words of fo fweet a charmer, and in¬ 
exorable to all his invitations. Rogers. 

In expedience. \n.f. [in and expediency.] Want of fitnefs; 

Inexpediency. J want of propriety; unfuitablenefs to time 
or place; inconvenience. 

It conccrneth fuperiours to look well to the expediency and 
inexpediency of what they enjoin in different things .S anderjon. 

Inexpedient, adj. [in and exp.dient.] Inconvenient; unfit; 
improper; unfuitable to time or place. 

It is not inexpedient they fliould be known to come from a 
perfon altogether a ftranger to chymical affairs. Boyle. 

We fhould be prepared not only with patience to bear, but 
to receive with thankfulnefs a repuJfe, if God fhould fee them 
to be inexpedient. Stnalridpe’s Sermons. 

Inexpe rience. n.f. [inexperience, Fr. in and experience.] Want 
of experimental knowledge; want of experience. 

Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. Milton. 
Prejudice and fclf-fufficiency naturally proceed from inexpe¬ 
rience ot the world, and ignorance of mankind. Addijon. 

Inexpe rienced, adj. [inexpertus. Lat.] Not experienced. 

Inexpe rt. adj. [ tnexpertus , Lat. in and expert.] Unfkilful; 
unfkilled. 

The race ele£I advance 
Through the wild defert; not the readieft way. 

Left ent’ring on the Canaanite alarm’d, 

War terrify them inexpert. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b xii 
in letters and in laws 

Not inexpert. p ■ 

INEXPIABLE, adj. [inexpiable, French; inexpiabilis. Lathi] 

1. Not to be atoned. r J 

2. Not to be mollified by atonement. 

Love fecks to have love: 

My love how could’ft thou hope, who took’ft the way 

Ine'xwam y 10 T ,n f t X, " abU . hate f Milton’s Agonijlts. 

loniZl' tf '° m r ° * te/ond 

Excurfions are inexpiably bad, 

t0 U; , aVC ° Ut than add - Rofcotnmorr. 
not in Ufe C " nf/t0 * Lat,J Infatiabl y- A wo.d 

.•ir* harpiB but F *• 

lN carabi ICA f"hl. a ' \’ mt P luoblt . Fr. in and Lat.TIh- 

capable of being explained not to be made intelligible J 
What could fuch apprehenfions breed, but as fheir nanir.. 
is* inexplicable paffions of m ind, defire, 

Jttsrsttsxx* , ight be 

" feTn Sa mo d re, hrOUSh Cther ‘ 

anJ *W'0 N “ » be told , not » 


e uttered; unutterable. 

Thus when in orbs 

o b c : r rRY!^ w ” h 'y«<»J. 


Orb within orb. 

12 G 


Milton’s Paradife Loft, l. 
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i. With open reproach; with publick notoriety of reproach. 
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Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpofitions of 
human nature, as for one man to fee another fo much himfelf 
as to figh his griefs, and groan his pains, to fing his joys, and 
do and feel every thing by fympathy and fecret inexprefflble 
communications. South's Sermons. 

1 he true God had no certain name given to him ; for Fa¬ 
ther, and God, and Creator, are but titles arifing from his 
works; and God is not a name, but a notion ingrafted in 
human nature of an inexprefflble being. Stilling fleet. 

I here is an inimitable grace in Virgil’s words; and in them 


principally confifts that Jbeauty, which gives fo inexprefflble a 

his diflic 


pleafure to him who befl underftands their force: this diftion 
of his is never to be copied. Dryden. 

Inexpressibly, adv. [from inexprejflble.] To a degree or in 
a manner not to be uttered ; unutterably. 

God will proteft and reward all his faithful fervants in a 
manner and meafure inexprrjflbly abundant. Hammond. 

He began to play upon it: the found was exceeding fweet, 
and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexp'ejjibly me¬ 
lodious. Addifin's Spectator. 

Inexpu'gnable. adj. [ inexpugnable , Fr. inexpugnabilis , Lat.] 
Impregnable; not to be taken by afTault; not to be fubdued. 

Why Ihould there be implanted in each fex fuch a vehement 
and inexpugnable appetite of copulation ? Ray on the Creation. 

Inextinguishable, adj. [ incxtinguible, Fr. in and extinguo, 
Latin.] Unquenchable. 

Pillars, ftatucs, and other memorials, are a fort of Ihadow 
of an endlefs life, and (how an inextinguijhab/e defire which all 
men have of it. Crew's Cflmol. 

Inextricable, adj. [ inextricable , Fr. inextricabilis , Latin.] 
Not to be difmtangled ; not to be cleared; not to be fet free 
from obfeurity or perplexity. 

He that ihould tye inextricable knots, only to baffle the in- 
duftry of thofe that Ihould attempt to unloofe them, would be 
thought not to have ferved his generation. Decay of Piety. 

Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immenfe 
Of wifdom, and of vaft omnipotence. 

She trembling ftands, and does in wonder gaze. 

Loft in the wild inextricable maze. Blackmore. 

Inextricably, adv. [from inextricable ] To a degree of per¬ 
plexity not to be difmtangled. 

The mechanical atheift, though you grant him his laws of 
mechanifm, is neverthelefs inextricably puzzled and baffled 
with the firft formation of animals. Bentley s Sermons . 

In vain they ftrive; th’ intangling fnares deny. 
Inextricably firm, the power to fly. Pope's Odyjfcy. 

To Ine'ye. v. n. [in and eye.] To inoculate; to propagate 
trees by the infition of a bud into a foreign ftock. 

Let fage experience teach thee all the arts 
Of grafting and ineying. Phillips. 

Infallibility. ) n.f. [infallibility Fr. from infallible.] In- 

Infa llibleness. j errability; exemption from errour. 

Infallibility is the higheft perfection of the knowing faculty, 
and confequently the firmed degree of afl’ent. Iillotfon. 

Infa'luble. adj. [ infallible , Fr. in and fallible.] Privileged 
from errour; incapable of miftake; not to be milled or de¬ 
ceived ; certain. 

Every caufe admitteth not fuch infallible evidence of proof, 
as leaveth no poflibility of doubt or Icruple behind it. Hooker. 

Believe my words; 

For they are certain and infallible. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
The fuccefs is certain and infallible , and none ever yet mif- 
carried in the attempt. South’s Sermons. 

Infallibly, adv. [from infallible.] 

1. Without danger of deceit; with fecurity from errour. 

We cannot be as God infallibly knowing good and evil. 

Smalridges Sermons. 

2 . Certainly. 

Our blefled Lord has diftinflly opened the feene of futurity 
to us, and direfled us to fuch a conduct as will infallibly render 
us happy in it. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To Infa’me. v.a. [infamer, Fr. infamo, Lat.j To reprefent 
to difadvantage; to defame; to cenfure publickly; to make 
infamous; to biand. 

Livia is inflamed for the poifoning of her hulband. Bacon. 

Hitherto obfeur’d, inflam'd. 

And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 

Created. Alilton's Paradife Lofl. 

PNFAMOUS. adj. [inflame, infamant, Fr. inf amis, Lat.] Pub¬ 
lickly branded with guilt; openly cenfured ; of bad nature. 

Thofe that be near, and thofe that be far from thee, (hall 
mock thee, which art infamous. Ezek. xxii. 5. 

Thefe are as fomc infamous bawd or whore 
Should praife a matron; what could hurt her more. B.Johnf. 
After times will difpute it, whether Hotham were more in¬ 
famous at Hull or at l ower-hill. King Charles. 

Perfons infamous , or branded with any note of infamy in 
any publick court of judicature, are, ipfo jure, forbidden to be 
advocates. Aylife's Par ergon. 

J'n famously, adv. [from infamous ] 
ritn p 


2 . Shamefully; fcandaloufly. 

That poem was infamoufly bad. Dryden '; Duf 

I'nfamousness. \ nf. [infamic, Fr. inf amt a, Lat.] 

I'nfamy. J reproach; notoriety ot bad charadtcr 

Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are the,»/%’ - 

the people. 

1 throw my infamy at thee: 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe, 

Who gave his blood to lime the ftones together, 

And fet up Lancafler Shakefpeare's Henry\\ 

1 he noble die doth want her proper limbs, 

Her face delac’d with fears of infamy. Shakefp. Rid, nr 
Wilful perpetrations of unworthy aflions brand, with n'ofi 
indelible charaflers of infamy, the name and memory to po ft c . 

I'nfancy. n.f. [infantia, Latin.] I Charles. 

1. The firft part of life. Ufually extended by naturalifts t0 
feven years. 

Dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, that unto their 61 . 
vation, who even from their tender infancy never knew anv 
other faith or religion than only Chriftian, no kind of teaching 
can be available, faving that which was fo needful for the firft 
univerfal converfion of Gentiles, hating Chriftianity? Hooka. 

Pirithous came t’ attend 
This worthy Thefeus, his familiar friend: 

Their love in early infancy began. 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. Dryden. 

The infenfible impreffions on our tender infancies have very 
important and lading confequences. jr 9lJ }/ 

2. Civil infancy, extended by theEnglilh law to one and twenty 

years. ; 

3. Firft age of any thing; beginning; original; commence¬ 
ment. 

In Spain our fprings, like old mens children, be 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
The difference between the riches of Roman citizens in the 
infancy and in the grandeur of Rome, will appear by com¬ 
paring the firft valuation of eftates with the eibces afterwards 
pollened. Arbuthmt on Coins. 

Infangthef, or hingfangtheft, or inf a ngtheof, is compounded 


of three Saxon words: the prepofition, in, fang, or feny, to 
take or catch, and thefl It fignifies a privilege or liberty 


granted unto lords of certain manors to judge any thief taken 
within their fee. ’ Cowtl. 

I'nfant. n.f. [infant, French; infans, Latin.] 

1. A child from the birth to the end of the feventh year. 

It being a part of their virtuous education, ferveth greatly 
both to nourifh in them the fear of God, and to put us in con¬ 
tinual remembrance of that powerful grace, which openeth the 
mouths of infants to found his praife. Hooka. 

Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. Shakcjpcare. 
There (hall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old 
man that hath not filled his days. If. lxv. 20. 

Firft thcfhrill found of a fmall rural pipe, 

Was entertainment for the infant ftage. Rofconmon. 

Young mothers wildly ftare, with fear poflbft, 

And ftrain their helplcfs infants to their breaft. Dryd. An. 

In their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 

Indulge their childhood. Diydm’s Pirg. Georg . 

2. [In law.] A young perfon to the age of one and twenty. 

INFA'NTA. n.f. [Spanilh.] A princefs defeended from the 

royal blood of Spain. 

Infa'nticide. n.f. [infanticide,Fr. infant indium, Lat.] The 
flaughter of the infants by Herod. 

I'nfantile. adj. [infantilis, Latin.] Pertaining to an infant. 
The fly lies all the Winter in thefe balls in its infants stoic, 
and comes not to its maturity’till the following Spring. Derb. 

I'NFANTRY. n.f [infanteric , French. J The foot foldicrs of 
an army. 

The principal ftrength of an army confifteth in the infantry 
or foot; and to make good infantry it requireth men bred in 
fome free and plentiful manner. Bacons Henry V 

That fmall infantry, 


Warr’d on by cranes. «•_ 

Infa'rction. n.f. [in and farcio, Latin.] Stuffing; con 1 


Mi’ton. 


pation 


An hypocondriack confumption is occafioned by 


tion and obftruflion of the fplcen. 


uraaiiu uuiiiuLiiuii ui mv .pivu.. , 

ToTnfatuate. v.a. [infatuo , from in and fatuu‘, ’ 


E. V.a. [ infamo , num "• »— j —. - , 
infatuer, French.] To ftrike with folly; to deprive ot 


derftanding. . c . , 

The judgment of God will be very vifible in infaiu & 
people, as ripe and prepared for deltruflion, into 0 y ^ 
madnefs, making the weak to contribute to the dehgn s . ^ 
wicked; and fuffering even thofe, out of a confcienceo^^ 
guilt, to grow more wicked. . . i one 

It is the reforming of the vices and fottilhnefs tha ^ 
overfpread the infatuated, gentile world; a prime . 
that defign of Chrift’s fending his difciplcs. * ^ 
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The people are fo univerfally infatuated with the notion, 
that if a cow falls fick, it is ten to one but an old woman is 
clapt up in prifon for it. . ^dfin on Italy. 

The carriage of our atheifts or deifts is amazing: no dotage 
fo infatuate, no phrenfy fo extravagant as theirs. Bentley. 

May hypocrites. 

That (lily fpeak one thing, another think, 

Drink on unwarn’d, ’till, by enchanting cups 

Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. Phillips. 

Infatuation, n.f [from infatuate.] The afl of linking 
‘ with folly; deprivation of reafon. . - 

Where men give themfelves over to the defence of wicked 
intcrefts and falfe propofitions, it is juft with God to finite the 
-reateft abilities with the greatcft infatuations. South’s Serm. 
ifa'usting. n.f [from infauflus, Lat.] The afl of making 
unlucky. An odd and inelegant word. 

As the king did in fome part remove the envy from himfelf, 
fo he did not obferve that he did withal bring a kind of male- 
diftion and infaufling upon the marriage, as an ill piog- 
noftick. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Infe'asible. adj. [in znA feaflble.] Impracticable. 

This is fo difficult and infeaflble , that it may well drive 
modefty to dcfpair of fcicnce. Glanv. Scepf. 

To INFE'CT. v.a. [infeiier, French; infeitus, Latin.] 

1. To afl upon by contagion; to affect with communicated 
qualities; to hurt by contagion; to taint; to poifon; to pol¬ 
lute. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of thofe fantaf- 
tical mind infeiied people, that children and muficians call 
lovers. - Sidney. 

Thine eyes, fweet lady, have infeiied mine. Shak. R. III. 

The nature of bad news inf cits the teller. Sbakefpeare. 

Ev’ry day 

It would infeCl hisfpeech, that if the king 

Should without iffue die, he’d carry it fo 

'To make the feepter his. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Infected minds 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Shakefp. 
She fpeaks poniards, and every word Itabs: if her breath 
were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her; file would infeit to the north-ftar. Sbakefpeare. 

I am return’d your foldier; 

No more inf cited with my country’s love. 

Than when I parted hence. Shakcf. Coriolanus. 

The love-tale 

Inf cited Sion’s daughters with like heat, 

Whofe wanton paffions in the facred porch 

Ezekiel faw. Milton. 

2. To fill with fomething hurtfully contagious. 

Infeiled be the air whereon they ride. 

And damn’d all thofe that truft them ! Shakcf. Macbeth. 

Infe'ction. n.f [ infection, Fr. infeitio , Latin.] Contagion ; 
mifehief by communication; taint; poifon. 

Infeition is that manner of communicating a difeafe by fome 
effluvia, or particles which fly off from diftempered bodies, and 
mixing with the juices of others, occafion the fame diforders as 
in the bodies they came from Quincy. 

What a ftrange infeition 

Is fall’n into thy ear! Shakefp. CymbeUnc. 

I he blefled gods 

Purge all inflations from our air, whilft you 

Do climate here shakcf. liter's Tale. 

Vouchfafe, diffus’d infection of a man. 

For thefe known evils but to give me leave, 

By circumftance, to curfe thy curfed felf. Shakefp. R. HI. 

Hence, 

Left that th’ infection of his fortune take 

Like hold on thee. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

I he tranfnuffion or emiffion of the thinner and more airy 
parts of bodies, as in odours and infections, is, of all the reft, 
the moft corporeal; but withal there be a number of thofe 
emiffions, both wholefome and unwholefomc, that give no 
fmeHataH. Bacon's Natural Hiflory 

Comasio,isi “4? 

The moft nr/rtf/cw peftilence upon thee ! Sbakefpeare. 

thC ’ffT >peftilenCe did rci ? n * Sbakefpeare. 

tha S t aT C To" f 7 T ,n f‘ a,ous ' and are notV thofe 
that are infectious are fuch as are chieflv in rhp fr.;.-;. j 

fu much in the humours, and therefore pafs eafilv frnmh'T 
to body ; fuch as peftilences and lippkudes. * 

Smells may have as much power to do good as to do harm" 
and contribute to health as well as to difeafes; which is mo 
much felt by experience in all that are infectious and hv th* 

SP- ° f f< ””' poifo " s ' ,h “ » 

Infe’ctiouslv. aJu. J ComagiounyT""’*- 

l he will dotes, that is inclinable J 

i'tfeaious; 
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Infe'ctive. adj. [from infeCl.] Having the quality of con¬ 
tagion. , 

True love, well confidered, hath an infective power, jidn. 

Infecu'nd. n.f. [ infacundus, Latin.] Unfruitful; infertile. 
How fafe and agreeable a confervatory the earth is to ve¬ 
getables, is xnanifeft from their rotting, drying, or being ren¬ 
dered hifecund in the waters, or the air; but in the earth their 
vigour is long preferved. Derham’s Phyflco-TLology. 

Infecu'ndity. n.f. [irflcecunJitas, Lat.j Want of fertility ; 
barrennefs. 

Infelicity, n.f. [infclidtc, Fr. infelicitas, L atin.] Unhappi- 
nels; mifery; calamity. 

Whatever is the ignorance and infelicity of the prefent ftate, 
we were made wife and happy. Glanv. See'j. c. 1. 

Here is our great infelicity , that, when fingle words Jignify 
complex ideas, one word can never diftinflly manifeft all the 
parts of a complex idea H atts. 

To INFE'R. v. a. [inferer, French ; infers, Latin.] 

1. To bring on ; to induce. 

Vomits infer fome fmall detriment to the lungs. Hen vey. 

2. To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one propoficion laid down 
as true, to draw in another as tius, /. e to fee or fuppofe fuch 
aconneflionof the two ideas of the inferred propofuion Locke. 

Yet what thou can’ft attain, which beft may. ferve 
To glorify the Maker, and infer 
Thee alfo happier, (hall not be with-held 
Thy hearing. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. vii. 

Great, 

Or bright, infers not excellence: the earth, 

Though in comparifon of heav’n fo ftnaJl, 

Nor gliftering, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun, that t arren ftiincs. Milton. 
One would wonder how, from fo differing premiffes, they 
Ihould all infer the fame conclufion. ~ Decay of Piety. 

They have more opportunities than other men have of pur- 
chafing publick efteem, by deferving well of mankind; and 
fuch opportunities always infer obligations. Atterbury. 

3. To offer; to produce. 

Full well hath Clifford play’d the oratot, 

Inferring arguments of mighty force. Shakcf Hen. VI. 

Inference, n.f. [inference, French, froth infer.] Conclulion 
drawn from previous arguments. 

Though it may chance to be right in the conclufion, it is 
yet unjuft arid miftaken in the method of inference. Glanv. 

Thefe inferences or conclufions arc the effefls of reafoning^ 
and the three propofitions, taken all togethei, are called fyllo- 
gifin or argument. IVatts. 

Inff/rible. adj. [from infer.] Deducibie from premifed 
grounds. 

As fimple miftakes commonly beget fallacies, fo men from 
fallacious foundations, and mifapprehended mediums, erefl 
conclufions no way mfenib'e from their premiffes. Brown 

^feriority. n.f. [inferiority Ft. from inf dour.] Lower 
ftate of dignity or value. 

The language, though not of equal dignity, yet as near 
approaching to it as our modern barbarifih will allow; and 
therefore we are to reft contented with that only inferiority 
which is not poffibly to be remedied ' n a ^ 

INFE'RIOUR. cdj. [, Lat . French ] * 

1. Lower in place. J 

2. Lower in ftation or rank of life 

6 '“ more by ‘ ,bligl " g his "7 b y 

3. Lower in value or excellency. S ° Uth ’ 

The love of liberty with lifeisgiv’n, 

k iSSttSSgsg* .. 

o- 

^tartareai!; FreSd.] hfirmu, Latin.] Hcllilh; 

T e il^ IS - £'S an rick limbs, with large embrace 
Infold nine acres of infernal fpace. ’ n , , 

Infe'rnal Stone, n.f. J F Dryden s eEn. 

Infernal ftone, or the lunar cauftick is , 

evaporated folution of filver or from n f pa ^ cd from an 

a vet, cauHicteati^ r ‘ ,V , Cr ' " " 

bones to which it is applied ° * fl ^„ and even thc 

Infertile, ad,. [infertile Fr •, -T l11 Mat - M ‘d. 

produflive; withom fecundity; infec{nd " ] Unfruitful i not 
Ignorance being of itfelf li|r P 1 
when pride comes to fcorch and htden W 7 ’• ^ t *f intilt foil » 
impenetrable. arden it, it grows perfectly 

Infertility, n.f [infertile P. r the T ° r g«'- 

fulnefs; waniof ferri%^ f,Fr ‘ from Unfrdt- 
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The fame diftemperature of the air that occafioncd the 
plague, occafioncd alfo the infertility or noxioufnefs of the foil, 
whereby the fruits of the earth became cither very fmall, or 
very unwholfome. Halt's Origin of Mankind. 

To Infe'st. v.a. [ infejfler, Fr . infefle, Latin.] To harrafs; 
to difturb ; to plague. 

They ceafed not, in the mean while, to ftrengtben that 
part which in heart they favoured, and to infefl by ail means, 
under colour of other quarrels, their greateft adverfaries in this 
cauf e. ■" Holer. 

Although they were a people inftfled, and mightily hated 
of ail others, yet was there nothing of force to work the ruin 
of their ftate, ’till the time beforementioned was expired. Hook. 

Unto my feeble breaft 

Come gently; but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troops thou do’it infefl. 

And hearts-of greateft heroes do’ft enrage. Spenfcr. 

They were no mean, diftrejled, calamitous perfons that fled 
to him for refuge; but of fo great quality, as it was apparent 
that they came not thither to protect their own fortune, but 
to infelt and invade his. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Thefc, faid the genius, are envy, avarice, fuperftition, 
love, with the like cares and paffions that infefl human life. 

Addifon's Spectator. 

No difeafe infejls mankind more terrible in its fymptoms and 
effects. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Infesti'vity. n.f [in and fe/livity.] Mournfulnefs j want of 
cheerfulncfs. 

Infe'stred. adj, [in and feflerf] Rankling; inveterate. 

This curfed creature, mindful of that old 
lnfeflred grudge, the which his mother felt. 

So foon as Clarion he did behold, 

His heart with vengeful malice inly fwclt. Spenfcr. 

Infeuda'tion. n.f. [/« and feudum , Lat.J The aCl of put¬ 
ting one in pofleffion of a fee or eftate. 

Another military provifion was conventional and by tenure, 
upon the infeudatun of the tenant, and was ufually called 
knight’s fervice. Hale s Common Law of England. 

I'nfid fl. n.J. [infiddle, Fr. infidel is, Latin.] An unbeliever; 
a mifereant; a pagan ; one who rejedsChriftianity. 

Exhorting her, if Ihe did marry, yet not to join herfelf to 
an infidel, as in thofe times fome widows chriftian had done, 
for the advancement of their eftate in this world. Hooker. 

Infjde'lity. n.f. [infidelite, French; infidelitas, Lat.] 

1. Want of faith. 

The confideration of the divine omnipotence and infinite 
wifdom, and our own ignorance, arc great inftruments of 
filencing the murmurs of infidelity. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2. Dilbclief of Chriftianitv. 

One would fancy that infidels would be exempt from that 
fingle fault, which feems to grow out of the imprudent fer¬ 
vours of religion ; but fo it is, that infidelity is propagated with 
as much fiercenefs and contention, as if the fafety of mankind 
depended upon it. Addifon s Speflator. 

3. Treachery; deceit. 

The infidelities on the one part between the two fexes, and 
the caprices on the other, the vanities and vexations attending 
even the moft refined delights that make up this bulinefs of 
life, render it filjy and uncomfortable. Speflator. 

I'NFINITE adj [infini, French; infinitus, Latin.] 

1. Unbounded; boundlefs; unlimited; immenfe; having no 
boundaries or limits to its nature. 

Impoflible it is, that God Ihould withdraw his prefence 
from any thing, becaufe the very fubftance of God is infi¬ 
nite. Hooker. 

What’s time, when on eternity we think ? 

A thoufand ages in that fea muft link : 

Time’s nothing but a word ; a million 

Is full as far from infinite a6 one. Denham. 

Thou fov’reign pow’r, whofe fecret will controuls 
The inward bent and motion of our fouls ! 

Why haft thou plac’d fuch infinite degrees 
Between the caufe and cure of my difeafe ? Prior. 

When we would think of infinite fpace or duration, we at 
firft make fome very large idea ; as perhaps of millions of ages 
or miles, which poflibly we multiply feveral times. Locke. 

Even an angel’s comprehenftve thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haft wrought: 

Our vaft conceptions are by fwclling brought, 

Swallow’d and loft in infinite , to nought. Dennis. 

2. It is hypcrbolically ufed for large; great. 

Infinitely, adv. [from infinite ] Without limits; without 

bounds; immenfely. 

Nothing may be infinitely defired, but that good which in¬ 
deed is infinite. Hooker, 

This is Antonio, 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound. Sbakef. Merch. of Ven. 
The king faw that contrariwifc it would follow, that Eng¬ 
land, though much lefs in territory, yet Ihould have infinitely 
more Ibldicrs of their native forces than thofe other nations 
have. Bacon's Henry VII. 
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Infinitely the greater part of mankind have profefled to a£> 
under a full perfualion of this great article. # 

INfiniteness. n.f. [from infinite.] Immenfity; bounfi 
nefs; infinity. 

The cunning of his flattery, the readinefs of his tears, ’the 
infinitenejs of his vows, were but among the weakeft thread- 
of his net. 

Let us always bear about us fuch impreffions of reverenced 
and fear of God, that vve may humble ourfelves before his All 
mightinefs, and exprefs that infinite diftance between his inf. 
niterefs and our weaknefles. Tayhr 

Infinite'simal. adj. [from infinite .] Infinitely divided. — 
Infinitive, odj. [ufinitif, Fr. nfinitivw, Latin.] Ingram-, 
mar, the infinitive affirms, or intimates the intention of aflirm- 
ing, which is one ufe of the indicative; but then it does not 
do it abfolutely. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

Infi'nitude. n.f [from infinite.'] 

1. Infinity; immuiftty. 

Confufion heard his voice, and wild uproar 

Stood rul’d, flood vaft infinitude confin’d. Milt. Par. Loll, 

Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally incom- 
petible to continued or fucccffive motion, or continued quan¬ 
tity, and depends upon the incompoflibility of the very nature 
of things fucceffive or extenfivc with infinitude ; yet that in- 
compoffibility is more confpicuous in diferete quantity, that 
arifeth from parts a&ually dillinguilhed. Hale. 

2. Boundlefs number. 

We fee all the good fenfe of the age cut out, and minced 
into almoft an infinitude of diftin&ions. Addifon's Speflator. 

Infi'nity. n.f. [infinite, French; infinitas, Latin.] 

1. Immenfity; boundleflhefs; unlimited qualities. 

There cannot be more infinities than one; for one of them 
would limit the other. Raleigh’s Hifl. of the World. 

The better, the more defirable ; that therefore muft be de¬ 
finable, wherein there is infinity of goodnefs; fo that if any 
thing defirable may be infinite, that muft needs be the higheft 
of all things that are defired: no good is infinite but only 
God, therefore he our felicity and blifs. Hooker. 

2. Endlefs number. An hyperbolical ufe of the word. 

Homer has concealed faults under an infinity of admirable 
beauties. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

The liver, being fwelled, compreflcth the ftomach, Hops 
the circulation of the juices, and produccth an infinity of bad 
fymptoms. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Infi'rm. adj. [infirme, French; infirmus, Latin.] 

1. Weak; feeble; difablcd of body. 

Here ftand I your brave; 

A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis’d old man. Shaitfi. 

That on my head all might be vifited. 

Thy frailty, and infirmer fex, forgiv’n ; 

To me committed, and by me expos’d. Milt. Par. Lofi. 

2. Weak of mind; irrefolute. 

I’ll go no more ; 

I am afraid to think what I have done: 

Look out again, I dare not. 

- - Infirm of purpofe ; 

Give me the dagger. Shaktfp. Mecbctb. 

3. Not liable ; not folid. 

He who fixes upon falfe principles, treads upon infirm 
ground, and fo finks; and he, who fails in his deductions from 
right principles. Humbles upon firm ground, and falls. Souths 

To Infi'rm. v a. [infirmer, Fr. infirmo, Lat.] To weaken; 
to Ihake ; to enfeeble. Not in ufe. 

Some contrary fpirits will object this as a fufficient reafon to 
infirm all thofe points. Raleigh's EJfiays. 

The fpleen is unjuftly introduced to invigorate the (uiifter 
fide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate 
it. Brown's Vufa f Bn rows. 

Infi'rmary. n.f. [infrmtrie, French ] Lodgings for the 
fick. . 

Thefe buildings to be for privy lodgings on both fides, ana 
the end for privy galleries, whereof one Ihould be for an in¬ 
firmary, if any fpecial perfon Ihould be fick. Bacon. 

Infi'rmity. n.f. [infirmite, French.] 

1. Weakncfs of fex, age, or temper. 

Infirmity, . . 

Which waits upon worn times, hath fomethingfeiza 

His wilh’d ability. Shaktfpeare's Winker 1 0 

Difcover thine infirmity. 


That warranteth by law to be thy privilege: 

I am with child, ye bloody homicides. Shakefp. Harf ' • 



plaints ? His faith reminds him of the day when thisi corrupt! 
(hall put on incorruption, and this mortal immortality. °o 
2 . Failing; wcaknefs; fault. 

A friend Ihould bear a friend’s infirmities ; 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they f re. SMqjW* 
Many infirmities made it appear more requifite, that a 
man Ihould have the application of his intereft. ^ jyjfajc; 
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has acquired it, is 10 oDnoxious to luen ucue weaitnciies auu in¬ 
firmities, as are no fmall diminution to it, when difeovered. 

J Addifon's Speflator. 

3. Difeafe; malady. 

General laws are like general rules of phyfick, according 
whereunto, as now, no wife man will defire himfclf to be cured, 
if there be joined with his difeafe fome fpecial accident, in re¬ 
gard that thereby others in the fame infirmity, but without 
the like accident, may. Hooker. 

Infi'rmness. n.f. [from infirm.} Weaknefs; feeblenefs. 

Some experiments may difcover the infirnmefs and infuffi- 
Innru nf rh#» nprinflfpfirlr rlni^rin#* BoyU • 
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ciency of the peripatetick doCtrine. 
To Infi x, v. a. [infixus, Latin.] 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Sidney. 
Milton. 

Sufan. viii. 
Milton. 


PnirV'r tR* U.UI..J To drive in; to fallen. 

And at the point two ftings infixed are. 

Both deadly Iharp, that fliarpeft fteel exceeden far. Fa. £ht. 

I never lov’d myfelf, 

’Till now, infixed, I behold myfelf. 

Drawn in the flatt’ring table of her eye. Shakefp. K. John. 
Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round. Milton. 

That fling infix’d within her haughty mind 
And her proud heart with fecret forrow pin’d. 

Arcite on Emily had fix’d his look : 

The fata] dart a ready paflage found, 

And deep within her heart infix'd the wound. 
TolNFLA'ME. v. a. [injlamnio, Latin.] 

1. To kindle; to fet on fire. 

Love more clear than yourfelves, dedicated to a love, I fear, 
more cold than yourfelves, with the clearnefs lays a night of 
forrow upon me, and with the coldnefs inflames a world of 
fire within me. cv-/.— 

Its waves of torrent fire inflam'd with rage. 

2. To kindle defire. 

Their lull was inflamed towards her. 

More inflam'd with lull than rage. 

3. To exaggerate; to aggravate. 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addifon's Speflator. 

4. 1 o heat the body morbidly with obflrufted matter. 

5. To provoke; to irritate. 

A little vain curiofity weighs fo much with us, or the 
church s peace fo little, that we facrificc the one to the whet- 
ting and inflaming of the other. Decay of Piety. 

0. To fire with paflion. J 

Satan, with thoughts inflam’d of higheft defign. 

Puts on fwift wings Mhon _ 

ftniaed A ma E t'ter ^ ^ ^ painful ** ob ' 

If the veficuia; are oppreft, they infame. IVifeman. 

lN inflames R * ^ f ° m i ¥ am *'] T,) e thing or perfon that 

Intereft is a great inflamer , and fets a man on perfecution 

U tftemhr° ,0Ur E 0f A 1 *'' AddifonKSpeflator. 

Aflemblies, who art upon publick principles, proceed upon 
influence from particular leaders and inflamers. Swift 

l ' TV - * / [from J The q uali,y7 

ambi ' nt air 7 " fub - 

Choh, is the lighted and mo(l intZah^t 77 e 
Wood, whence, i, i, ealleL Mphnr 

Ixfila'mmabi.e adj. [French.] Eaf/t"i”efl“XZ 

havmg the quality of flaming. 7 let on Hame, 
all° li,C% ’ lm0n,,S ’ Fi-'-WK are 

*e L C’a 33 

whkh cnLZs'waur r"ipS3 e 

ST -w. -3X 1, MXnTr! 

Infla'mmableness. n.f. [from Ah \ ,unU - 

eafilv catching fire. J L ”'P‘”>™MeJ The quality of 

French.] ‘ J ‘ t' flammatio, Latin; /, 

’’ Z! 1e y a .^ of fe «ing on flame. 

rl f of bein S in flamc - 

, A 

“ *■*? *. 

“‘irts r rr \"° z ^i 1 zr^sr'- 

♦he burning.' 8 1 ^ ^ m h,s » h an inflemmaSmi f 

Bev, xHi. 28. 


. Boyle- 
inflammation. 


Prayer kindleth our defire to behold God by fpeculatioli; 
and the mind, delighted with that contemplative fight of God; 
taketh every where new inflammations to pray the riches of the 
myfteries of heavenly wifdom, continually Ilirring up in us 
correfpondent delires towards them. Hooker. 

Inflammatory, adj. [from inflame.] Having the power of 
inflaming. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs in the extre- . 
mities: fuch a fenfation is very confiftent with an inflam¬ 
matory diftemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

An inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life in three 
days. Pope to Swift. 

ToINFLA'TE. v.a. [inflatus, Latin. J 

1. To fwell with wind. 

That the mufcles are inflated in time of reft, appears to the 
very eye in the faces of children. Ray. 

Vapours are no other than inflated veficulse of water. Derh. 

2. To fill with the breath. 

With might and main they chas’d the murd’rous fox. 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box, 

To kindle Mars with military founds, 

Nor wanted horns t’ infpire fagacious hounds. Dryden. 
Inflation, n. f [inflatio, Lat from inflate .] The Hate of 
being fwelled with wind ; flatulence. 

Wind coming upwards, inflations and tumours of the belly 
are figns of a phlegmatick conllitution. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To INFLE'CT. v.a. [infleflo, Latin.] 

1. To bend ; to turn. 

What makes them this one way their race dire£l, ~) 
While they a thoufand other ways reject ? (. 

Why do they never once their courfe infiefl ? Blackm. ) 
Do not the rays of light which fall upon bodies, begin to 
bend before they arrive at the bodies? And are they not re¬ 
flected, rcfraCled, and inflefled by one and the fame principle; 
afling varioufly in various circumftanccs ? Newton’s Opt. 

2. To change or vary. 

3 * *P° var y a noun or verb in its terminations. 

Inflection, n.f. [infleflio, Latin.] 

1. The ad of bending or turning. 

Neither the divine determinations, perfuafions, or inflexions 
of the underftanding or will of rational creatures, doth de¬ 
ceive the underftanding, pervert the will, or neceffitate either 
to any moral evil. 

2. Modulation of the voice. 

His virtue, hisgefturc, his countenance, his zeal, the mo¬ 
tion of his body, and the inflation of his voice, who firft ut- 
tereth them as his own, is that which giveth the very eflence 
of inftruments available to eternal life. Hooker 

3* Variation of a noun or verb. 

The fame word in the original tongue, by divers infleflions 
and variations, makes divers dialeCts. Brerewocd 

ctive. adj. [from inflefl .] Having the power of bend- 

'nflefllvt quality of the air is a great incumbrance and 
confufion of aftronomical obfervations. Derham 

Inflexibility. ) r r . „ ^ am ' 

Infle'xibleness. i ,n fl exr bil’te, French, from inflexible.] 

*• ^‘^ nefs; < l ualit y of refilling flexure. 

In °eSl? 'IT'fl "V° 7 btnti i r m,Ue P'«tocy. 

, W r u dj ' [FrCnch J ‘¥ exi ^s, Latin.] 7 

i. Not to be bent or incurvated. 

Such errors as are but acorns in our youneer brows trmw 

37?Zfo3 rh “ ds ’ “ d 

Too great rigidity and elafticity ofX”fibrc 7 mak« thcmZ' 
Inflexible to ill, and obftina^dyjuft"* ^ Add ~ f 

j 

Wha, hear, toujd wiflr, whar hand ^ ^ d|re 

By difeafes we condemn ourfelves to £n ’ b ' vi ‘ 

have been yet invented bv anaer Z g Cater torments than 
greateft tyrants updri ^ ° r ^ b y th e 

12 H Temple. 

Infli'cter. 


To 


Shakefp. 
2 Cor. ii. 
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InflFcter. n.f. [from infiiPT.] He who punifhes. 

Revenge is commonly not bounded, but extended to the 
utmoft power of the infliPitr. Government of the Tongue. 
Inflection, n.f. [from bfliPl.] 

1. The adl of ufing punifhments. 

So our decrees. 

Dead to bfliPtion, to themfelves are dead; 

And liberty plucks juftice by the nofe. Shakefpeare. 

Sin ends certainly in death; death not only as to merit, but 
alfo as to adlual infliPtim. South's Sermons. 

2. The punifhment impofed. 

What, but thy malice, mov’d thee to mifdeem 
Of righteous Job, than cruelly to afflidt him 
With all infiiPlions? But his patience won. Paradife Reg. 
How defpicable are the threats of a creature as impotent as 
ourfelves, when compared with the wrath of an Almighty 
Judge, whofe power extends to eternal infiiPtions ? Rogers. 

His fevereft inflictions are in themfelves adfs of juftice and 
righteoufnefs. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Infli'ctive. adj. [infiiB’we, Fr. from infliPt,] That which is 
laid on as a punifhment. 

I'NFLUENCE. n.f [influence, Fr infitto, Latin.] 

1. Power of the celeftial afpedfs operating upon terreftrial bodies 
and affairs. 

The facrcd influence of light appears. Milton. 

Comets no rule, no righteous order own ; 

Their influence dreaded, as their ways unknown. Prior. 

2. Afcendant power ; power of diredting or modifying. 

Incomparable lady, your commandment doth not only give 
me the will, but the power to obey you ; fuch influence hath 
your excellency. Sidney. 

God hath his influence into the very eflence of all things, 
without which influence of Deity fupporting them, their utter 
annihilation could not chufe but follow. Hooker. 

A wife man fhall over-rule his ftars, and have a greater in¬ 
fluence upon his own content than all the conftellations and 
planets of the firmament. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. Milton. 
Religion hath fo great an influence upon the felicity of men, 
that it ought to be upheld, not only out of a dread of the di¬ 
vine vengeance in another world, but out of regard to the 
temporal profperitv of men. Tillotfln. 

Our inconfiftency in the purfuit of fchemes throughly 
digefted, has a bad influence on our affairs. Addlfon. 

So aftonifhing a feene would have prefent influence upon 
them, but not produce a lafting effedf. Atterbury. 

Where it ought to have greateft influence , this obvious in- 
difputable truth is little regarded. Rogers. 

To I'NFLUENCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To adt upon with 
directive or impulfive power; to modify to any purpofe; to 
guide or lead to any end. 

By thy kind pow’r and influencing care. 

The various creatures move, and live, and are. Milton. 
Thefe experiments foccced after the fame manner in vacuo 
as in the open air, and therefore arc not influenced by the 
weight or prefltirc of the atmofphere. Newton's Opt. 

This ftanding revelation was attefted in the moft folemn 
aid credible manner; and is fufficicnt to influence their faith 
and pradtice, if they attend. Atterbury. 

All the reftraint men are under is, by the violation of one 
law, broken through ; and the principle which influenced their 
obedience has loft its efficacy on them. Rogers’s Sermons. 

I nfluent, adj. [influent , Latin.] Flowing in. 

The chief intention of chirurgery, as well as medicine, is 
keeping a juft equilibrium between the influent fluids and vaf- 
cular folids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Influential, adj. [from influence .] Exerting influence or 
power. 

Our now over-fhadowed fouls may be emblemed by thofe 
crufted globes, whofe influential emiffions are interrupted by 
the interpofal of the benighted element. Glar.v. Scepf. 

The inward fprings and wheels of the corporal machine, on 
the moft fublimed intelledluals, is dangeroufly influential. Gian. 
I'NFLUX. n f. [ influxus, Latin.] 

1. Aft of flowing into any thing. 

If oiice contradled in a fyftolc, by the influx of the fpirits, 
why, the fpirits continually flowing in without let, doth it not 
always remain fo ? P°y on ^ >e Creation. 

An elaftick fibre, like a bow, the more extended, it reftores 
itfelf with the greater force : if the fpring be deftroyed, it is 
like a bag, only paffive as to the influx of the liquid. Arbuthn. 
2;. Infufion. 

There is another life after this; and the influxof the know¬ 
ledge of God, in relation to this everlafting life, is infinitely of 
moment. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3. Influence; power. In this fenfe it is now not ufed. 

We will enquire whether there be, in the footfteps of na¬ 
ture, any fuch tranfmiffion and influx of immateriatc virtues, 
and what the force of imagination is, either upon the body 
imaginant, or upon another body. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the continued in¬ 
flux of the divine will and power, a flate of immortality. Halt. 




r 
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Thefe two do not fo much concern fca-fifh, yet they ha 
* great influx upon rivers, ponds, and lakes. Ha* 

Influ'xious. adj. [from influx.] Influential. Not ufed. ‘ 
The moon hath an influxious power to make impreflioru 
upon their humours. HoweCs England's Tears 

To Info'ld. v. a. [/» and fid.] To involve; to inwrap • to 
inclofe with involutions. 

For all the creft a dragon did infold 
With greedy paws, and over all did fpread 
His golden wings. 

Noble Banquo, let me infold thee. 

And hold thee to my heart. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

But does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent’s love, the tender nurfe's care ? 

Who, for their own forgetful, feck his good. 

Infold his limbs in bands, and fill his veins with food. Block. 
Wings raife her arms, and wings her feet infold. P 0 p e , 
To Info'liate. v. a. [in and folium, Lat.] To cevcr with 
leaves. 

Long may his fruitful vine bifoliate and clafp about him 
with cmbracements. Howl. 

To INFO'RM. v. a. [informer, Fr. informo, Latin.] 

1. To animate; to aftuate by vital powers. 

All alike inform’d 

With radiant light, as glowing ir’n with fire. Mi'ton. 

Let others better mold the running mafs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brafs; 

And foften into flefh a marble face. Drydens £n. 

As from chaos, huddl’d and deform’d, 

The god ftruck fire, and lighted up the lamps 
That beautify the fky; fo he inform’d 
This ill-fhap’d body with a daring foul. Dr yd. and Lee’sOtd, 
Breath informs this fleeting frame. Prior, 

1 his fovereign arbitrary foul 
Informs, and moves, and animates the whole. Blackmort. 

While life informs thefe limbs, the king reply’d. 

Well to deferve be all my cares employ’d. Pope’s Qdjffey. 

2. To inftruft; to fupply with new knowledge; to acquaint. 
Before the thing communicated was anciently put with-, now 
generally of, fometimes in: I know not how proper. 

The drift is to inform their minds u.ith feme method of re¬ 
ducing the laws into their original caufes. Hooker. 

I have this prefent evening from my filter 
Been well informed of them, and with cautions, Shakefp, 
Our ruin, by thee inform’d, I learn. Milton. 

The long fpccches rather confounded than informed hisun- 
derftanding. Clarendon. 

The difficulty arifes not from what fenfe informs us «/, but 
from wrong applying our notions. Digfy- 

Though I may not be able to inform men more than they 
know, yet I may give them the occafion to confidcr. Temple. 

The ancients examined in what confifts the beauty of good 
poftures, as their works fufficiently inform us. Dryden. 

He may be ignorant of thefe truths, who will never take the 
pains to employ his faculties to inform hinifelf of them. Locke. 

To underftand his calling in the commonwealth, and of re-i 
ligion, is enough to take up his time: few inform themfelves 
in thefe to the bottom. Low- 

A more proper opportunity tends to make the narration 
more informing or beautiful. Brume's A otes on the Iliad. 

I think it necefiary, for the intereft of virtue and religion, 
that the whole kingdom ftiould be informed in feme parts ° 
your charafter. ^ UI P’ 

3. To offer an accufation to a magiftr2tc. 

Tertullus infrmed the governor again ft Paul. APIs xxvil. 
To Info'rm. v. n. 

1. To give intelligence. 

It is the bloody bufinefs which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Shakefpeare’> Mculeth. 

Info'Rmal. adj. [from inform.] Offering an informat » 

accufing. A word not ufed. 

Thefe poor informal women are no more 

But inftruments of feme more mightier member. 

That fets them on. Shake/. Mca/for Meofr. 

Info'rmant. n.f [French.] 
t. One who gives information or inftruft ion. 

He believes the fcntei.cc is true, as it is made “ p ®V wn 
which his informant underftands, though the ideas Wms. 
to hint which his informant has under thefe wor s. 

2 . One who exhibits an accufation. 

Information, n.f. [infrmatio, Lat. fiom inform.} 

1. Intelligence given; inftruftion. 

But reafon with the fellow. 

Left you fhould chance to whip your information. 

And beat the meirenger who bids beware r^lanus- 

Of what is to be dreaded. cm * the pa tfvc 

The aftivc informations of the intelleft:Ming 
reception of the will, like form cloftttg w.th matter, g ^ 
tuate into a third and diftinft: perfeftion of pra ' ^ 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that 
were continually to give and receive information aoo , ■ 

be the caller and quicker underftood. 3 - 
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He fhould regard the propriety of his words, and get fbme 
information in the fubjeft he intends to handle. Swift. 

^Thefe men have had longer opportunities of information, 
and are equally concerned with ourfelves. Rogers. 

2. Charge or accufation exhibited. 

3* The aft: of informing or aftuating. 

Isfo'rmer. n.f [from inform .] 

1 One who gives intelligence. .... , . 

This writer is either byafTcd by an inclination to believe the 
worft, or a want of judgment to chufe his informers. Swift. 

2 . One who difeovers offenders to the magiftrate. 

There were fpies and informers fet at work to watch the 
company. L Ejlrange. 

Let no court fycophant pervert my fenfe, 

Nor fly informer watch thefe words to draw 
Within the reach of treafon. jope. 

Informers are a deteftable race of people, although fome- 
times neceffary. . Swift. 

Info'rmidable. adj. [in and formidabilis, Lat.] Not to be 
feared ; not to be dreaded. 

Of ftrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Hcroick built, though of terreftrial mold; 

Foe not informidable, exempt from wound. Milton. 

Info'rmity. n.f. [from bformis , Lat.] Shapeleffnefs. 

From this narrow time of geftation may enfue a fmalnefs 
in the exclufton; but this infereth no infirmity. Brown. 

Info'RMOUS. adj. [informe, Fr. inf.rmis, Latin.] Shapelcfs; 
of no regular figure. 

That a bear brings forth her young bformous and unfhapen, 
which fhe fafhioncth after by licking them over, is an opinion 
not only common with us at prefent, but hath been delivered 
by ancient writers. Brown’s Fulgar Erroars. 

Info'rtunate. adj. [infortune, Fr. infortunatus, Latin.] Un¬ 
happy. See Unfortunate, which is commonly ufed. 

Perkin, feeing himfelf prifoner, and dellitute of all hopes, 
having found all either falfe, faint, or infortunate, did gladly 
accept of the condition. Bacon s Henry VII. 

To Infra ct, v.a. [infrabins, Latin.] To break. 

Falling fall,- from gradual flopc to Hope, 

With wild infra Pled courfe and lcffen’d roar. 

It gains a fafer bed. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Infraction, n.f. [infraction, Fr. inf radio, Lat.J The adt 
of breaking; breach ; violation. 

By the fame gods, the juftice of whofe wrath 
Punifh’d the infroption of my former faith. Waller. 

The wolves, pretending an infraPtion in the abufe of their 
hoftages, fell upon the fheep immediately without their dogs. 

L' Ejlrange's Fables. 

Infrangible, adj. [in and frangible ] Not to be broken. 
Thefe atoms are fuppofed infrangible, extremely compacted 
and hard, which compaftednefs and hardnefs is a demonftra- 
tion that nothing could be produced by them, ftnee they could 
never cohere. Cheyne’s Phil Princ. 

Infre'quency. n.f. [infequentia, Latin.] Uncommonnefs; 
rarity. 

I he abfence of the gods, and the infrequency of objefts, 
made her yield. Broome’s Notes on Pope’s OdyJJ'ey. 

Infre'quent. adj. [. nfrequens, Lat.] Rare; uncommon. 

To I.VF K to 1 DATE. v.a. [in and frigidus, Lat.] To chill; to 
make cold. 

The drops reached little further than the furface of the li¬ 
quor, whofe eoldnefs did not infrigidate thofe upper parts 
of the glafs. jjcyle. 

To INFRINGE, v a. [infringe, Latin.] 

1. To violate; to break laws or contrafts. 

I bofe many had not dar’d to do that evil. 

If the firft man that did th’ edidt infringe, 

Had anfwer’d for his deed. Shakefp. Meaf for Meaf 

Having infring’d the law, I wave my right 
As king, and thus fubmit myfelf to fight. Waller. 

2. Todellroy; to hinder. 

Homilies, being plain and popular inftruftions, do not 
infringe fit efficacy, although but read. Hooker. 

Bright as the deathlefc gods and happy, (he 
From all that may infringe delight is free. Waller. 

Infringement, n.f. [from infringe.] Breach; violation. 
The pumfiling of this infringement is proper to that iurif- 
diction againft which the contempt is. Clarendon. 

Infri'nger. n.f. [from infringe.] A breaker; a v iolator. 

A clergyman’s habit ought to be without any lace, under a 
Icvere penalty to be inflifled on the infringers of the provincial 
coniiitution. rrr d 

t,._ , , elyliffe s Far ergon. 

JNFu ndibuliform. n.f. [infundibulum and fornut, Lat.l Of 
tnc (hape of a funnel or tundilh. J 

Infu riate adj. [inzndfuria, Lat.] Enraged; raging. 

At th other bore, with touch of fire 

L” /Ur ‘T c Milton. 

_ kir d by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 

r v t* yf ur,alt hill forth flioots the pillar’d flame. Thomfon 

‘SEST'- 

lo INFUSE, v.a. [mfu/ir,¥r.- btfufus, Latin.] 


t of darkening 
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*’ T ° Thou” I moft mak’ft me waver in my faith. 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

hJSS 

My early miftrefs, now my ancient mule. 

That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t’ mfufe, Dtnha m. 

Wherewith thou didft intox.catc my youth. "‘"J 

V\ hy fhould he defire to have qualities tnfuftd into his ion, 

which himfelf never poffefled F W J ' 

Meat muft be with money bought; 

She therefore, upon fecond thought, 

Infus’d, yet as it were by Health, 

Some fmall regard for ftate and wealth. J • 

2. To pour into the mind; to infpire into. 

For when God’s hand had written in the hearts 
Of our firft parents all the rules of good. 

So that their fkill infus'd furpafs’d all arts 
That ever were before, or fince the flood- 
Sublime ideas, and apt words infufe-. 

The mufe inftruft my voice, and thou infpire the mul e.KoJc. 

He infus’d ... 

Bad influence into th’ unwary breaft. Milton. 

Infufe into their young brealts fuch a noble ardour as will 
make them renowned. Milton. 

3. To ftcep in any liquor with a gentle heat; to macerate lo as 
to extract the virtues of any thing. 

Take violets, and infufe a good pugil of them in a quart of 
vinegar. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

4. To make an infufion with any ingredient; to fupply, to tinc¬ 
ture, to faturate with any thing infufed. 

Drink, infufed with flefh, will nourifh fafter and eafier than 
meat and drink together. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

5. To infpire with. 

Thou didft fmile, 

Infufed with a fortitude from heav’n. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Infufe his brealt with magnanimity. 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. Shaiejp. H. VI. 

Infu'sible. adj. [from infufe.'] 

1. Poffible to be infufed. 

From whom the doctrines being infuflble into all, it will be 
more neceffary to forewarn all of the danger of them. Hamm. 

2. Incapable of diffolution; not fufible. 

Vitrification is the laft work of fire, and a fufion of the 
fait and earth, wherein the fufible fait draws the earth and in- 
fufible part into one continuum. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Infu'sion. n. f. [ infufion , Fr. infuflo, Latin.] 

1. The aift of pouring in; inftillation. 

Our language has received innumerable elegancies and im¬ 
provements from that infufion of Hebraifms, which are derived 
to it out of the poetical paftages in holy writ. Addifon’s SpePf. 

2. The a£l of pouring into the mind; infpiration. 

We participate Chrift partly by imputation, as when thofe 
things which he did and fuffered for us are imputed to us for 
righteoufnefs; partly by habitual and real infufion, as when 
grace is inwardly beftowed on earth, and afterwards more ful¬ 
ly both our fouls and bodies in glory. Hooker. 

They found it would be matter of great debate, and fpend 
much time ; during which they did not defire their company, 
nor to be troubled with their inffions. Clarendon. 

Here his folly and his wifdom are of his own growth, not 
the echo or infujion of other men. Swift. 

3. The a£l of fteeping any thing in moifture without boiling. 

Repeat the infufion of the body oftener. Bacon. 

4. The liquor made by infufion. 

To have the infufion ftrong, in thofe bodies which have finer 
fpirits, repeat the infufion of the body oftener. Bacon. 

Infu'sivr. adj. [from infufe.] Having the power of infufion, 
or being infufed. A word not authorifed. 

Still let my fong a nobler note affume. 

And fing th’ infufive force of Spring on man. Thomfon. 

Inga'te. n.f. [in and gate.] Entrance; paffage in. 

One noble perfon ftoppeth the ingate of all that evil which 
is looked for, and holdeth in all thofe which are at his back. 

Sptnjer on Ireland. 

Inoannation. n.f. [ingannare, Italian.] Cheat; fraud; de¬ 
ception; juggle; delufion; impofture; trick; flight. A word 
neither ufed nor neceffary. 

Whoever fhall refign their rcafons, either from the root of 
deceit in themfelves, or inability to refill fuch trivial inganna- 
tions from others, are within the line of vulgarity. Brown 

Inga'thering. n.f. [in and gathering.] The adi of gettine 
in the harveft. 

Thou fhalt keep the feaft of ingathering, when thou haft 
gathered in thy labours out of the field. Ex xxiii . 

Inge, in the names of places, fignifies a meadow,’ from’ the 
Saxon in5, of the fame import. Gibfon’s Camden 

repeat NAT£ ' Latin 0 To double fTo 

Incem^'t^ 6 ' 1 'V^^ the word peace, peace Clarendon. 


Inge'nderer. 
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L'gh n‘dkrer. n . f . [from ingender .] He that generates. Set 

ENGENDER. D 

Inge'nerablb. adj. [in and generate.] Not to be produced 
or brought into being. 

Divers natural iffecfteem the air, as well as other elements, 
to be ingenerable and incorruptible. Boyle 

Inge'nerate. 7 •, r . . J 

Inge'nerated. \ dj ‘ C '"Stratus, Latm.] 

1. Inborn; innate; inbred. 

• Th ° fe virt «es were rather feigned and affe&ed things to 
ferve his ambition, than true qualities ingenerate in his judg¬ 
ment or nature. Bacon'i Henry VII. 

, * n divers children their ingenerate and feminal powers lie 

deep, and are of flow difdofure. IVctton. 

1 hofe noble habits are ingenerated in the foul, as religion, 
gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity . Hale's Origin of Mank. 

2 . Unbegotten. Not commonly ufed. 

Yet (hall we demonftrate the fame, from perfons prefumed 
as far from us in condition as time; that is, our firft and inge¬ 
nerated forefathers. Brown's Vu/g. Err. 

INGE'NIOUS. ad), [ingenieux, Fr. ingeniofus, Latin.] 

1. Witty; inventive; poffefled of genius. 

'Tis a per’lous boy, 

Eold, quick, ingenious , forward, capable: 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shakefp. R. III. 

Our ingenious friend Cowley not only has employed much 
eloquence to perfuade that truth in his preface, but has in one 
of his poems given a noble example of it. Boyle. 

2 . Mental; intelle£hial. Not in ufe. 

The king is mad : how ftiff is my vile fenfe, 

1 hat I (land up, and have ingenio s feeling 

Of my huge forrows; better I were diftraft. Shakefpeare. 
Inge'niously. adv. [from ingenious.] Wittily; fubtily. 

I will not pretend to judge by common fears, or the fehemes 
of men too ingeniously politick. Temple. 

Ingeniousness. n. f [from ingenious.] 
i. Wittinefs; fubtilty ; ftrength of genius. 

The greater appearance of ingem ufnefs there is in the prac¬ 
tice i am difapproving, the more dangerous it is. Boyle, 

Jnge'nite. adj. [ingenitus, Latin.] Innate; inborn; native; 
ingenerate. 

Ariftotle affirms the mind to be at firft a mere rafa tabula ; 
and that notions are not ingenite , and imprinted by the 
finger of nature, but by the latter and more languid impref- 
fions of fenfe, being only the reports of obfervation, and the 
refult of fo many repeated experiments. South. 

We give them this ingenite, moving force. 

That makes them always downward take their courfe. Black. 
Inceno'ITY. n.f. [ingenuite. Ft. from ingenuous. J 
i. Opcnnefs; fairnefs; candour; freedom from diffimulation. 

Such of high quality, or other of particular note, as (hall 
fall under my pen, I fhall not let pafs without their due cha¬ 
racter, being part of my profefled ingenuity. IVotton. 

My conftancv I to the planets give; 

My truth, to them who at the court do live; 

Mine ingenuity and opcnnefs 

To jefuits; to buffoons my penfivenefs. Donne. 

I know not whether it be more fhame or wonder, that men 
can fo put off - ingenuity , and the native greatnefs of their kind, 
as to defeend to fo bafe, fo ignoble a vice. Gov. of the Tongue. 

If a child, when queftioned for any thing, diredtly confcfs, 
you muft commend his ingenuity , and pardon the fault, be it 
what it will. Locke. 

a. [From ingenious.] Wit; invention; genius; fubtilty; acutenefs. 

Thefc are but the frigidities of wit, and become not the 
genius of manly ingenuities. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

The ancient atomical hypothefis might have flept for ever, 
had not the ingenuity of the prefent age recalled it from its urn 
and filence. Glanv. Scepf. 

Such fots have neither parts nor wit, ingenuity of difeourie, 
nor finenefs of converfation, to entertain or delight any 
one. South. 

A pregnant inftance how far virtue furpaffes ingenuity , and 
how much an honeft fimplicity is preferable to fine parts and 
fubtile fpeculations. IVoodward. 

INGE'NUOUS. adj. [ingenuus , Latin.] 

1. Open ; fair; candid; generous ; noble. 

Many fpeeches there are of Job’s, whereby his wifdom and 
other virtues may appear; but the glory of an ingenuous mind 
he hath purchafed by thefe words only, Behold I will lay mine 
hand upon my mouth; I have fpoken once, yet will I not there¬ 
fore maintain argument: yea twice, howbeit for that caufe 
further I will not proceed. Hooker. 

Infufing into their young breafts fuch an ingenuous and noble 
ardour, as would not fail to make many of them renowned 

Milton on Education. 

If an ingenuous deteftation of this lhameful vice be but 
carefully and early inftilled, that is the true and genuine me¬ 
thod to obviate difhonefty. Locke. 

2 . Freeborn ; not of fervile extradiion. 

Subjection, as it preferves property, peace, and fafety, fo it 
will never diminifh rights nor ingenuous liberties. K. Charles. 
Jnge'nuqusi.Y. adv. [{torn ingenuous.] Openly; fairly; can¬ 
didly; generoufly. 
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. higenuoufly I fpcak, 

No blame belongs to thee. Shakefb <T 

It was a notable obfervation of a wife father, aiu ]nn U™' 
genuoufly confefled, that thofe which held and perfuaded ! 
fure of confciences were commonly interefted. u. 

I will ingenuoufly confcfs, that the helps were taken r' 
divines of the church of England. “J. fron > 

lN ca E ndou°r USNESS ’ ”' J ' [fr ° m * ,gauma -l °P c ™efs; fiefcj 

Pngeny. n.f. [, ingtnium , Lat.] Genius; wit. Not ih „f e 
Whatever of the production of his ingtny comes into f, 
parts, is highly valued. * * ° mes lnt0 *>™gn 

To INGE'S r. v. a. [ingefius , Lat.] To throw into the ftomach 
Nor will we affirm that iron, inge/led, rcceiveth in the bet 
of the oiteridge no alteration. Brown's Vulg. Err ^ 

Some the long funnel’s curious mouth extend SWV ’ 
Through which ingfled meats with eafe defeend’ PL-l 

ftomach N *' f ' ^ ^ ^ ° f throwin g into the’ 

It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenlion 
which is performed by the daily ingeflion of milk and ot W 
food, that’s in a fhort time after digeited into blood 

INGLORIOUS, adj. ifatinj Void ofhmS 

mean; without glory. ’ 

Left fear return them back to Egypt, chufing 
Inglorious life with fervitude. Milton's Paradife L»fl, b xii 
It was never held inglorious or derogatory for a king to be 
guided by his great council, nor difhonourable for fubitfls to 
yield and bow to their king. Howil 

Yet though our army brought not conqucft home, 

I did not from the fight inglorious come. Dr yd. Ind. Emi>. 

Inclo'riously. adv. [from inglorious] With ignominy• 

with want of glory. n 

This cafe the chief o’ercome, 

Replenifh’d not inglorioufly at home. p t p e _ 

In got. n.f. [lingot, French; or from ingegoten, melted, Due.] 
A mafs of metal. J 

Some others were new driven, and diftent 
Into great ingots , and to wedges fquare. Fairy Qua. 

If thou art rich, thou’rt poor; 

For like an afs, whofe back’s with ingots bound, 

Thou bear’d thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloadeth thee. Shakefp. Meaf. for Me of. 

Within the circle arms and tripods lye, 

Ingots of gold and filver heap’d on high. Dryden’s An. 
Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intriniicallv and 
folidly valuable. p r ; ir . 

To Ingra'ff. v.a. [in an&graff.] 

1. To propagate trees by infuion. 

Nor are the ways alike in all 
How to ingraff.\ how to inoculate. May's Virg. Georg. 

2 . To plant the (prig of one tree in the flock of another. 

3. To plant any thing not native. 

All his works on me. 

Good or not good, ingraft , my merits thofe 

Shall perfeO, and for thofe alone. Milton. 

As next of kin, Achilles’ arms I claim ; 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 

Upon our flock. Dryder.. 

4. To fix deep ; to fettle. 

For a fpur of diligence, we have a natural third after know¬ 
ledge ingrafted in us. Hooker. 

'Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard fuch a place as his own fecond, 

With one of an ingraft infirmity. Shakefp. Othello. 

Ingrafted love he bears to Ctefar. Shakefp. jful. Cafor. 
Ingra'ftment. n.f. [from ingraft.] 

1. The aCt of ingrafting. 

2. The fprig ingrafted. 

H [ l-erat^UCm Ingrat, French.] 

1. Ungrateful; unthankful. 

That we have been familiar. 

Ingrate forgetfulnefs fhall poilon, rather 

Than pity note how much. Shakefp. Coriolanui. 

And you degen’rate, you ingrate revolts. 

You bloody Neros. Shakefp. 

So will fall 

He and his faithlefs progeny: whofe fault ? 

Whofe but his own ? Ingrate ; he had of me 
All he could have : I made him juft and right. 

Sufficient to have flood, though free to fall. Milt. Por. Lojt. 

Words ! which no ear ever to hear in heav’n 
ExpeCled ; leaft of all from thee, ingrate! Milt. Par. Lcf. 

Perfidious and ingrate! f 

His ftores ye ravage, and ufurp hisftatc. Popes Odyffty. 

2 . Unpleafing to the fenfe. 

The caufes of that which is pleafmg or ingrate to the hear¬ 
ing, may receive light by that which is pleafing and grateful to 
the fight. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

He gives no inorateful food. Milton. 

ToIngra'tiate. v.a. [in and gratia, Lat.] To put in fa¬ 
vour ; to recommend to kindnefs. ^ 
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Thofe have been far from receiving the rewards of fuch 
ingratiatings with the people. King Charles. 

“Their managers turn water into blood for them, make 
them fee armies in the air, and give them their word, the 
more to ingratiate themfelvcs with them, that they fignify 
nothing lefs than future flaughter and defolation. Addifon. 

Politicians, who would rather ingratiate themfelvcs with 
their fovereign than'promote his real fervice, accommodate 
his counfels to his inclinations. Speflator , N . 479. 

Ingratitude, n.f. [ingratitude, French; in and gratitude.] 
Retribution of evil for good; unthankfulnefs. 

Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend. 

More hideous, when thou fhew’ft thee in a child. 

Than the fea monfter. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Ingratitude is abhorred both by God and man, and ven¬ 
geance attends thofe that repay evil for good. L'Eflrange. 
Nor was it with ingratitude return’d, s 

In equal fires the blifsful couple burn’d; > 

One joy pofieis'd ’em both, and in one grief they mourn’d. J 

Drydcn. 

Ingre'dient. n.f. [ingredient, French; ingredient , Latin.] 
Component part of a body, confiftirig of different materials. 
It is commonly ufed of the fimples of a medicine. 

The ointment is made of divers ingredients, whereof the 
hardeft to come by is the mofs upon the fkull of a dead man 
unburied. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 998. 

So deep the pow’r of thefe ingredients pierc’d, 

Ev’n to the inmoft feat of mental fight. 

That Adam, now enforc’d to fhut his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc’d. Milton. 
By this way of analyfis we may proceed from compounds 
to ingredients, and from motions to the forces producing them; 
and in general, from cffcdls to their caufes, and from parti¬ 
cular caufes to more general ones, till the argument end in 
the more general. Newton's Opficks. 

I have often wondered, that learning is not thought a pro¬ 
per ingredient in the education of a woman of quality or for- 
tur £* Addifon's Guard. N°. 155. 

Parts, knowledge, and experience, are excellent ingredients 
in a pubiick character. Rogers's Sermons. 

Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and 
folids. Arbulhnot on Aliments. 

Ingress, n.f [Ingres, French; ingreffus, Latin.] Entrance; 
power of entrance. 

AH putrefactions come from the ambient body ; either by 
tngrefs of the fubftance of the ambient body into the body 
putrefied ; or clfe by excitation of the body putrefied by the 
body ambient. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N . 836. 

I hofe air-bladders, by a fudden fublidence, meet again 
by the mg refs and egrefs of the air. Arbulhnot on Aliments. 
Ingression. n.f. [mgrejjion, French; ingrejTio, Lat.l The 
act of entering. J 

The fire would ffrain the pores of the glafs too fuddenly, 
and break it all in pieces to get ingreffwn. Digby on Bodies 

TtiTglin'* Fr '" Chi *«**• «-*0 Sponging 

The plague feems to be a particular difeafe, ebara&crifcd 
With eruptions m buboes, by the inflammation and fuppura- 
tion of the axillary, tngutned, and other glands. Arbuthnot 
To InguTf. v. a. [/>/ and gulf.] ’ 

1. 1 o (wallow up in a vaft profundity. 

A river large 

Pafs d underneath ingulph'd. 

, The r * ver flows redundant; 
hen rowling back, in his capacious lap 
Ingulfs their whole militia, quick immerft. 

2 . I o caff mto a gulf. 

■ lr ?T M'" ,he lor *> whether the. prevail or not we 
w^v^ourfelvcs into jtllured danger. ” 

_ Gaft out from God, falls 

Milton. 

Latin.] To fwallow 


IValler. 


Waller. 

Pope. 
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They fay, wild beafts inhabit here; 

But grief and wrong fecure my fear. 

InHa'bitabi.E. adj. [from inhabit.] 

1. Capable of affording habitation. 

The fixed ftars are all of them funs, with fyftems of in¬ 
habitable planets moving about them. Locke. 

2 . [Inhabitable, French.] Incapable of inhabitants; not habi¬ 
table ; uninhabitable. Not in ufe. 

The frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable. Shakrfptare's Richard II. 
Inha'bitance. n.f [from inhabit.] Rcfidence of dwellers. 

So the ruins yet refting in the wild moors, teftify a former 
inhabitance. Gareth's Survey of Cornwall. 

Inhabitant, n. f. [from inhabit.] Dweller; one that lives 
or refides in a place. 

In this place they report that they faW inhabitants, which 
were very fair and fat people. Abbot. 

If the fervour of the fun were the foie caufe of blacknefs 
in any land of negroes, it were alfo reafonable that inhabi¬ 
tants of the fame latitude; fubjeCted unto the fame vicinity of 
the fun, fhould alfo partake of the lame hue. Brown. 

For his fuppoled love a third 
Lays greedy hold upon a bird. 

And ftands amaz’d to find his dear 
A wild inhabitant of th’ air. 

What happier natures fhrink at with affright. 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. 

Inhabita'tion. n.f. [from inhabit.] 

1. Habitation; place of dwelling. 

Univerlal groan. 

As if the whole inhabitation perifh’d. Milton's Agonifl. 

2 . The adt of inhabiting or planting with dwellings ; ftate of 
being inhabited. 

By knowing this place we fhall the better judge of the be¬ 
ginning of nations, and of the world s inhabitation. Raleigh. 

3. Quantity of inhabitants. 

We fhall rather admire how the earth contained its inhabi¬ 
tation than doubt it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, l. vi. 

Inha biter, n.f [from inhabit.] One that inhabits ; a dweller. 
The fame name is given unto the inlanders, or midland 
tnhahiters, of this ifland. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Wo to the inhabiters of the earth. R c v. viii. 13. 

They ought to underftand, that thcre is not onlv fome in- 
habitcr in this divine houfc, but alfo fome ruler. ' Bet ham. 
To Inha'lf. v. a. [inhalo, Latin.] To draw in with air ; to 
infpire. 

Martin was walking forth to inhale the frefh breeze of the 
evening. Arbuthnot's and Pope's Mart. Sertb. 

But from the breezy deep the bleft inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weftern gale. Pope's Odyffey. 

There fits the fhepherd on the graffy turf. 

Inhaling healthful tire defeending fun. Thomfon's Sfirirm 
Inharmo nious, adj. [in and harmonious.] Unmuiical f not 
fweet of found. * 

Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his numbers in- 

Z™ZTa. r 00 ^ rc u c T meiKl for t,lc fo*™* and delicacy, 
but muft decline for the Wenefs, of his thoughts. Felton 

Ihock the car'^ ^ 2 and 

To Inhe're. 
elfe. 


* > 4 x -.. u itivfiiuuiy ana 

Broome s Notes on the Odyffey. 
’• *• LLatin.] To exift in fomethmg 


■Milton. 


Phlips. 


uui 110m vjoa, 

Into utter darknefs deep ingulph'd. 

0,TATE '“• 

%x * the 

anv ^ Cm ? t , ,S ,n S u M^ void of all fapidity, and udrhout 

^ Sliest* 

» fe La,; "^ 1*o dwell in } t9 itold as 

SST* ° f th: “ 8”“ wh “' b y Chrift M,- 

T » W bit . To dwell; to live • B ‘” 35 - 

C " ni what features there inhabit. MUton> 


• f french; snUrens, Lat.l Exiftimx 

^fomcthotgelre, fo a s ,o be i„re parab ,e 

I will not do’t, 

a C I 1 furceafc to honour mine own truth - 
And, my body’s aflion, teach my mind * 

peS: ° f that ‘“''l'" “ -“I "MflTyZi 

The power of drawing iron is one of 
Hone, and a power ,o iS fo drawn l a “ l0 ^‘ 

°” A i, "M. P»»et3 pais for r^r qnai' ^TP 1 ” 
Amma] „,1 ,s V a,,„ us aecording co pnncipSs iukr^t'. 

They will be fure to decide in favouftf’rt!" m c f timcn “- 
talk much of their inherent £ght themfclves, and 

bioed o, lh arnf r ;S^"Xt'; * 1225 *— 
The obligations wc are under of diOi . 7 . y s 
much by an inherent and habitual § ^ 1 "? ourlclves as 

** F ° rcceive O' Pofcfs by inheritance. ' 3 
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Treafon is not inherited , my lord. Shah. As you like it. 
Why, all delights are vain j but that molt vain. 

Which with pain purchas’d doth inherit pain. Shakefpeare . 
Prince Harry is valiant; for the Cold blood he did naturally 
inherit of his father he hath, like lean, fteril land, manured 
with excellent good ftore of fertile fhenis. Shake/p. Henry IV, 
Bleffed are the meek, for they {hall inherit the earth. Mat. 
The fon can receive from him the portion of good things, 
and advantages of education naturally due to him, without 
pire, that was veiled in him for the good of others; and 
therefore the fon cannot claim or inherit it by a title, which 
is founded wholly on his own private good. Locke. 

We mull know how the firft ruler, from whom any one 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who has 
a right to fucceed him in it, and inherit it from him. Locke. 

Unwilling to fell an eftatc he had fome profpect of inherit¬ 
ing , he formed delays. Addifons Speft. N°. 198. 

2. To poflcfs; to obtain pofleflion of: in Shakefpeare. 

He, that had wit, would think that I had none. 

To bury fo much gold under a tree. 

And never after to inherit it. Shakefp. Titus Andronictis. 
Inheritable, adj. [from inherit.'] Tranl'mifliblc by inheri¬ 
tance ; obtainable by fucceffion. 

A kind of inheritable ellate accrued unto them. Camv. 
By the ancient laws of the realm, they were not inherit¬ 
able to him by defcent. Hayward. 

Was the power the fame, and from the fame original in 
Mofcs as it was in David ? And was it inheritable in one and 
not in the other ? Locke. 

Inhe'ritance. n.f. [from inherit.] 

1. Patrimony ; hereditary pofleflion. 

In the book of Numbers it is writ, 

When the fon dies let the inheritance 

Defccnd unto the daughter. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Is there yet any portion or inheritance for us in our father’s 
houfe. Gen. xxx 1 . 14. 

Claim our juft inheritance of old. Milton. 

Oh dear, unhappy babe ! muft I bequeath thee 
Only a fad inheritance of woe ? 

Gods ! cruel gods ! can’t all my pains atone, 

Unlefs they reach'my infant’s guiltlefs head ? Smith. 

2. In Shakefpeare, pofleflion. 

You will rather {hew our general lowts 
How you can frown, than fpend a fawn upon them. 

For the inheritance of their loves, and fafeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

3. The reception of pofleflion by hereditary right. 

Men are not proprietors of what they have merely for 
themfelves, their children have a title to part of it, which 
comes to be wholly theirs, when death has put an end to their 
parents ufe of it; and this we call inheritance. Locke. 

Inhe'ritor. n.f. [{cam inherit.] An heir; one who receives 
any thing by fucccflion. 

You, like a letchcr, out of whorifh loins. 

Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors. Shakefpeare. 

The foie inheritor 

Of all perfections that a man m3y owe. Shakefpears. 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box ; and muft the inheritor himfelf have no more ? Shakefp. 

Marriage without confent of parents they do not make 
void, but they mulct it in the inheritors ; for the children of 
fuch marriages arc not admitted to inherit above a third part 
of their parents inheritance. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

Inheritress, n.f. [from inheritor.] An heirefs; a woman 
that inherits. . 

Having given artificially fome hopes to marry Anne, tnbe- 
ritrefs to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Inheritrix, n. f [from inheritor.] An heirefs. This is now 
more commonly ufed, though inberitrefs be a word more ana¬ 
logically Englifli. 

Charles the great 

•MLftablifti’d then this law, to wit. No feme 
■iiShould be inheritrix in Salikc land. Shakefp. Henry V 
ToInheRse. v. a. [in and herfe.] To inclofe, in a funeral 
monument. 

See, where he lies, inherfed in the arms 
Of the moll bloody nurfer of his harms. Shak. Henry \ i. 
Inhe'sion. n.f. [ inharfo , Latin.] Inherence; the ftate of cx- 
ifting in fomething elfe. 

To Inhi bit, it. a. \tnhibeo y Lat. inhiber , French.] 

1. To reftrain ; to hinder; to reprefs ; to check. 

Holding of the breath doth help fomewhat to ceafe the 
hiccough; and vinegar put to the noftrils or gargerifed doth 
it alfo, for that it is aftringent, and inhibiteth the moti°n of 
the Ipirits. Bacon's Nat. liijl. N°. 686. 

The ftars and planets being whirled about with great ve¬ 
locity, would fuddenly, did nothing inhibit it, be lhattered m 
pieces. Ray on the Creation. 

" Their motions alfo are excited and inhibited, are moderated 
and managed, by the objeefts without them. Bentley's Scrm. 

2 To prohibit; to forbid. , . . 

All men were inhibited by proclamation, at the diflolution, 
fo much as to mention a parliament. Clarendon. 
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Burial may not be inhibited of denied to any one. AffBffi 
Inhibition, n.f. [inhibition , Fr. inhibitio , Latin.] 

1. Prohibition; embargo. 

He might be judged to have impofed an envious inhibition 
on it, becaufc himfelf has not ftock enough to maintain, the 
trade. Government of the Tongue, f 7 , 

2. [In law.] 

Inhibition is a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge from farther 
proceeding in the caufc depending before him. Inhibition « 
moft commonly a writ ifluing out of a higher court CluilHan 
to a lower and inferior, upon an appeal; and prohibition out 
of the king’s court to a court Chriftian, or to an inferior 
temporal court. Cowell. 

To InhoRd. v.a. [iti and hold:] To have inherent; to con¬ 
tain in itfelf. 

It is difputed, Whether this light firft created be the fame 
which the fun inholdeth and caftcth forth, or whether it had 
continuance any longer than till the fun’s creation. Raleigh. 
Inho'sPitable. adj. [in and hofpitable.] Affording no kindnefc 
nor entertainment to ftrangers. 

All places elfe 

Inhofpitable appear, and delolatc; 

Nor knowing us, nor known. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Since tofs’d from {bores to ftiores, from lands to lands, 
Inhofpitable rocks, and barren lands. Dryden's Virgil. 
Inho'spitably. adv. [from inhofpitable.] Unkindly to ftrangers. 
Of guefts he makes them flave3 
Inhofpitahly ; and kills their infant males. Milton's Pa. Loft. 
InhOSPI'tableness. \ n.f. [in and hofpitality ; inbofpitaliti, 
Inhospita'lity. J Fr.] Want of hofpitality; want of 
ceurtely to ftrangers. 

INHU'MAN. adj. [inhumain, Fr. inhumanus, Latin.] Barba¬ 
rous ; favage ; cruel; uncompaflionate. 

A juft war may be perlecuted after a vety unjuft manner; 
by perfidious breaches of our word, by inhuman cruelties, 
and by aflaflinations. Atterbury's Sermons. 

The more thefe praifes were enlarged, the more inhuman 
was the punilhment, and the fuffercr more innocent. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Princes and peers attend ! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. Pope's Odyffey. 
Inhuma'nity. n.f. [inhumanite , French; from inhuman.] 
Cruelty ; favagenefs ; barbarity. 

Banifhed 

Her mind, beams, ftate, far from thy weak twigs. 

And love with lover hurts is inhumanity. Sidney, b. i. 

The rudenefs of thofe who muft make up their want of 
juftice with inhumanity and impudence. King Charles. 

Each focial feeling fell. 

And joylefs inhumanity pervades, 

And petrifies the heart. Tbomfon's Spring, l. 3 ° 5 ‘ 

Inhu'manly. adv. [from inhuman.] Savagely; cruelly; bar- 
baroufly. 

O what are thefe 

Death’s minifters, not men : who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men ; and multiply 
Ten thoufand fold the fin of him who flew 
His brother. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

I, who have eftablifhed the whole fyftcm of all true po- 
litenefs and refinement in converfation, think myfelf molt in¬ 
humanly treated by my countrymen. » w l' 

To I'nhumate. [v.a. [inhutner, French; humo, Lat.j 
To Inhu'me. S bury; to inter. 

Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of flam. 

Inhume the natives in their native plain. Popesuayty. 
To Inje'ct. v. a. [injeflus, Latin.] 

1. To throw in ; to dart in. 

Angels itijedl thoughts into our minds, and know 0 
gitatiorrs. «■"****‘•’ 4 ‘ 

2. To throw up; to caft up. 

Though bold in open field, they yet furround 
The town with walls, and mound tnjeSt on mound. <7 
Injf/ction. n.f [ injeftion , French; injeSito, Latin.j 

1. The aft of calling in. . c we i|_ 

This fait powdered was, by the repeated mjethonol »r 
kindled charcoal, made to flafti like mclte /"re. other 

2. Any medicine made to be injected by a fyring , . 

inftrument, into any part of the body. proper 

3. The aft of filling the veflels with wax, or y done by 
matter, to fbcw their ftxapes and ramifications, g^mey. 

iNmiTABi'LlTY. n.f. [from inimitable.] Incapacity to be m" 

‘‘'Truths muft have an eternal exiftencc in 

ing; or rather they arc the fame with that underftaod g ^ 

fclf, confidcred as vanoufly repreientativc, according^, 
various inodes of inimitabihtyor participation. 
Inimitable, adj. [■ inimitabius , Latin , t ’ 

Above imitation ; not to be copied. 

The portal {hone, inimitable on cartn 
By model, or by {hading pencil drawn. 

What is moft excellent is molt inimitable. And 
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Dry den. 


And imitate the inimitable force. 

Virgil copied this circumftance from the ancient fculp ors; 

in that inimitable defeription of military fury m the temple of 
,n mat tmmiia 1 AddiJ'on on ancient Medals. 

InStablY. adv. [from inimitable.] In a manner not to be 
1 imitated • to a degree of excellence above imitation. 

A man could not have been always blind who thus inimita¬ 


bly copies nature. 


Pope's Effay on Homer. 


Pope. 

Broome. 



' Thus terribly adorn’d the figures fhine. 

Inimitably wrought with (kill divine. 

Charms fuch as thine, inimitably great. 

To Injo'in. v.a. [enjoindre, French; injungo , Latin.] 

1 To command; to enforce by authority. See Enjoin. 

Laws do not only teach what is good, but they tnjoin it; 
they have in them a certain conftraining force. Hooker, b. 1. 

This garden tend, our pleafant tafk tnjoin'd. Milton. 

2. In Shakefpeare, to join. 

The Ottomites 

Steering with due courfe towards the ifle of Rhodes, 

Have there injoin d them with a fleet. Shakefpeare. 

Ini'quitous. adj. [inique, Fr. from iniquity.] Unjuft; wicked. 

INIQUITY. n.f. [ iniquitas , Lat. iniquite, French.] 

1. Injuftice; unreafonablenefs. 

There is greater or lefs probability of an happy iffue to a 
tedious war, according to the righteoufnefs or iniquity of the 
caufe for which it was commenced. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

2. Wickcdnefs; crime. 

Want of the knowledge of God is the caufe of all iniquity 
amongft men. Hooker , b.v. 

Till God at laft, 

Wearied with their iniquities , withdraw 

His prefence from among them. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xii. 

Ini'tial. adj. [initial, French; initialis , from initium, Lat.] 

1. Placed at the beginning. 

In the editions, which had no more than the initial letters, 
he was made by Keys to hurt the inoffenfive. Pope. 

2. Incipient; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the prefervation 
of health, and cures many initial difeafes ; but the toil of the 
mind deftroys health, and generates maladies. Harvey. 

The fchools have ufed a middle term to exprefs this affec¬ 
tion, and have called it the initial fear of God. Rogers. 

To Initiate. v.a. [initier, French; initio, Lat.] To en¬ 
ter; toinftruft in the rudiments of an art; to place in a new 
ftate; to put into a new fociety. 

Providence would only initiate mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our 
induftry. More’s Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an ordinary 
{kill in the governour is enough. Locke on Education. 

He was initiated into half a dozen clubs before he was one 
and twenty. SpeBator , N°. 576. 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but, by an cafy figure, 
he became a new man. AcLhifon. 

To Initiate, v.n. To do the firft part; to perform the 
firft rite. 

The king himfelf Initiates to the pow’r. 

Scatters with quiv’ring hand the facrcd flour. 

And the ftream fprinldes. Pope's Odyffey. 

Ini'tiate. adj. [initie, Fr. initiatus, Lat.] Unpraftifcd. 

My ftrange and fclf-abufe 
Is the initiate fear; that wants hard ufe : 

We’re yet but young. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Initiation, n.f. [imnotto, Lat. from initiate.] The ad of 
entering of a new comer into any art or ftate. 

The ground of initiating or entering men into Chriftian 
life, is more fummarily comprifed in the form of baptifm, 
the ceremony of this initiation inftituted by Chrift. Hammond. 

Silence is the firft thing that is taught us at our initiation 
into facred myftcries. Broome's Notes to the Odyffey, 

Injucu'ndity. n.f [in and jucundity.] Unpleafantnefs. 

Injv dicable, adj. [in and judico, Lat.] Not cognizable by a 
judge. ° ' 

law* 1 CIAL ’ ad i' ^judicial.] Not according to form of 

Injudicious, adj. [in and judicious.] Void of judgment ; with¬ 
out judgment. ° 

A philofopher would either think me in jeft, or very inju¬ 
dicious, if I took the earth for a body regular in itfelf, if com¬ 
pared with the reft of the univerie Burnet 

A {harp wit may find fomething in the wifeft man, whereby 
to expofe him to the contempt of injudicious people. Tttiotfon 

lN not D wife?y SLY ' ^ ^ «« judgment • 

Tm rJ Caliser condemns this defeription. Broome 

eTi 

,aw is ** tv 

. My duty cannot fuffer 
1 obey in all your daughter’s hard commands; 

1 hough the injunction be to bar my doors. 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. Shakefp, 
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For, ftill they knetv ; and ought t’ have ftill rctiiember’d 
The high injunction, not to tafte that fruir, » 

Whoever tempted. Milton s Par. Loft , 0 . a. 

The ceremonies of the church are rteCtflary as the injunc¬ 
tions of lawful authority, the practice of the primitive church, 
and the general rules of decency. South. 

2. [In lawJ Injunction is an interlocutory decree out 01 the 
chancery, fometimes to give pofleflion unto the plaintiff for 
want of appearance in the defendants, fometimes to the king’s 
ordinary court, and fometimes to the court-chriftian, to ftav 

proceeding. . . . . ^ 0W ‘ ’ 

To I'njure. v.a. [injurier, French; injuria, Uat.J 

1. To hurt unjuftiy ; to mifchicf undcfervedly ; to wrong. 

They injure by chance in a crowd, and without a defign ; 
then hate always whom they have once injured. Temple. 

Forgivenefs to the injur’d docs belong; 

But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. Drydcn. 

2. To annoy ; to affeft with any inconvenience. 

Left heat Ihould injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbefought provided. Milton, 

I njurer. n. f. [from injure, Lat.] He that hurts another un¬ 
juftiy ; one who wrongs another. 

Ill deeds arc well turn’d back upon their authors; 

And ’gainft an injurer, the revenge is juft. Benj. Johnfon, 
The upright judge will countenance right, and difeounte- 
nance wrong, whoever be the injurer or the {offerer. Atterb . 

InjuRious. adv. [from injury ; injurius, Lat. injurieux , Fr.] 

1. Unjuft; invafive of another’s rights. 

Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Injurious ftrength would rapine ftill excufe, 

By off’ring terms the weaker muft refufe. Dryden. 

2. Guilty of wrong or injury. 

Yet beauty, though injurious, hath ftrange power; 

After offence returning; to regain 

Love once poffeft. Milton’s Agonijl. 1 . 1003. 

3. Mifchievous; unjuftiy hurtful. 

Our repentance is not real, becaufe we have not done what 
we can to undo our fault, or at leaft to hinder the injurious 
confequences of it from proceeding. Til/otfon’s Sermons, 

4. Detractory; contumelious; reproachful; wrongful. 

A prifon, indeed injurious, becaufe a prifon, but elfe well 
teftifying affedion, becaufe in all refpeCls as commodious as 
a prifon can be. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is natural for a man, by directing his prayers to an 
image, to fuppofe the being he prays to reprei'ented by that 
image: which how injurious , how contumelious muft it be 
to the glorious nature of God ? South's Sermons. 

If injurious appellations were of any advantage to a caule, 
what appellations would thofe deferve who thus endeavour to 
fow the feeds of fedition. Swift. 

Injuriously, adv. [from injurious.] Wrongfully; hurtfully 
with injuftice. 

Nor ought he to negleCl the vindication of his character, 
when it is injurioujly attacked. Pope and Gay. 

InjuRiousness. n. f. [from injurious.] Quality of beino- in¬ 
jurious. 

Some mifearriages might efcape, rather through fudden ne- 
cefiities of ftate than any propenfity either to injuriouftefs or 

tXv"' /• r- • • r ^ King Charles, 

INJURY, n.f. [injuria, Lati injure, Fr.] 

1. Hurt without juftice. 

The town of Bouline, and other places, were acquired by 
juft title of viClory; and therefore in keeping of them no in¬ 
jury was offered. Hayward. 

Kiot aiccnds above their lofcieft tow’rs. 

And injury and outrage. Mihm _ 

2 . Milchief; detriment. 

Many times we do injury to a caufe by dwelling upon tri¬ 
fling arguments. IVatts’sL ogick. 

3. Annoyance. -. 4 

Great injuries fuch vermin as mice and rats do in the fields. 

4. Contumelious language ; reproachful appellation. 

Lading off the refpefts fit to be continued between great 
kings, he tell to bitter inveClives againft theFrench king • and 
by how much he was the lefs able to do, talking ft, much the 
mere, fpakc all the injuries he could devife of Charles Bacon 

Frenchi ^ 

CunttinJ men can be guilty of a thbufand without 

l^ing dfleovered, or at lead without being punched Swift 

““-j Th * 

blaSr wS',™! , “ <i fer lo ° kl “pon you, your 

, 0!<hrt Mc „ 

into a pit of ink, that the wide fea 

H.rh drops ,00 few ,0 wafti ha, clean again. ShAfoar. 

a j . v . Write > my queen, 

Lke madmen they hull'llnes and ini, 

Intruding 
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Tntehdlng to have try’d 
The filver favour which you gave, 

In ink the fhining point I dy’d. 

And drench’d it in the fable waVe. Waller. 

Vitriol is the a&ive or chief ingredient in ink , and no other 
fait will lrnkc the colour with galls. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I have found pens blacked almoft all over when I had a 
while carried them about me in a filver ink cafe. Boyle. 

The fecretary poured the ink box all over the writings, and 
fo defaced them. Howels Vocal Forejl. 

He that would live clear of envy muft lay his finger upon 
his mouth, and keep his hand out of the ink pot. LEJlrange. 

I could hardly roftrain them from throwing the ink bottle 
at one another’s heads. Arbuthnot's Hiji. of John Bull. 

2. Ink is ufed for any liquor with which they write: as, red 
ink ; green ink. 

To Ink. v. a. [from the noun.] To black or daub with ink: 
as, his face is all over inked. 

Inkho'rn. n. f. [ink antic-horn."] A portable cafe for the inftru- 
ments of writing, commonly made of horn. 

Bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the jail; we are now 
to examine thofe men. Sbakefp. Much aclo about Nothing. 

Ere that we will fuffer fuch a prince 
To be difgrac’d by an inkhorn mate. 

We, and our wives and children, all will fight. Shakefp. 
What is more frequent than to fay, a filver 'inkhorn. Grew. 

Inkle, n. f. A kind of narrow fillet; a tape. 

Bides, caddilTes, cambricks, lawns: why he fongs them 
over as they were gods and goddefl'es. Shakefpeare. 

I twitch’d his dangling garter from his knee : 

He wift not when the hempen firing I drew. 

Now mine I quickly doff of inkle blue. Gay’s Pajlorals. 

Inkling, n.f [This word is derived by Skinner from inklitic- 
ken, to found within. This fenfe is ftill retained in Scotland : 
as, I heard not an inkling.] Hint; whifper; intimation. 

Our bufinefs is not unknown to the fenate: they have had 
inkling what we intend to do, which now we’ll {hew them in 
deeds. Shakefpeare's Goriolanus. 

We in Europe, notwithftanding all the remote difeoveries 
and navigations of this laft age, never heard of any of the 
Jeaft inkling or glimpfe of this ifland. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

They had fome inkling of fecret meffages betwen the mcr- 
quis of Newcafflc and young Hotham. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Aboard a Corinthian veffel he got an inkling among the 
{hip’s crew of a confpiracy. L'EJlrange’s Fables . 

Inkmaker. n.f. [ink and maker.] He who makes ink. 

I'nky. adj. [from ink.] 

j. Conlifiing of ink. 

England bound in with the triumphant fea, 

Whofe rocky fliore beats back.the envious fiege 
Of wat’ry Neptune, is bound in with fhame, 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds. Shakefpeare. 

2. Refembling ink. 

The darknefs of the liquor prefently began to be difeuffed, 
end grow pretty clear and tranfparent, loling its inky black- 
nefs. Beyle on Colours. 

3. Black as ink. 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak good mother* 

Nor cuffomary fuits of folemn black. 

That can denote me truly. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Inland, adj. [in and land.] Interior; lying remote from the fea. 

In this wide inland fea, that hight by name. 

The idle lake, my wand’ring {bip I row. Fairy Qteen. 
Goodly laws, like little inland leas, will carry even {hips 
upon their waters. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

An old religious uncle of mine was, in his.-youth, an in- 
kind man. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

A fubftitute {hines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shaiefp. Merchant of Venice. 
This perfon did publUh a pamphlet printed in England for 
a general excife, or inland duty. Swift. 

Inland, n.f. Interior or midland parts. 

Out of thefe fmajl beginnings, gotten near to the moun¬ 
tains, did they fpread themfdves into the Inland. SpenJ'cr. 

They of thofe marches {hall defend 
Our inland from the pilferring borderers. Shakefpeare. 

The reft were all 

Far to th’ inland retir’d, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium. Milton's Par. Lojl, b.x. 

Inlander, n.f. [from inland.] Dweller remote from the fea. 
The fame name is given unto the inlanders , or midland in¬ 
habited of this ifland. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

To Inla'imdate. v.a. [in and lapido, Lat.] To makeftoney; 
to turn to ftone. j 

Some natural fpring waters will in'apidate wood ; fo that 
you lhall fee one piece of wood, whereof the part above the 
water lhall continue wood, and the part under the water 
{hall be turned into a kind of gravelly ftone. Bacon. 

To Inla'y. v. a. [in and lay.] 

1. To divcrfily with different bodies inferted into the ground or 
fubftratum. ^ 


Shakefpeare’s Cyhbeline. 
Shakefpeare, 
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They are worthy 
To inlay heav’n with ftars. 

Look, how the floor of heav’n 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold. 

A faphire throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the Ihow’ry arch. jiri 

The timber bears a great price with the cabinet nScl!?’ 
whendarge’, foi inlaying. Mortimer's Hujbar. 2 * 

Here clouded canes ’midft heaps of toys are found 
And inlaid tweezer cafes ftrow the ground. ’ q 

2. To make variety by beihg inferted into bodies • to vari?‘ 
gate. nc * 

Sea-girt illes, 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 

The unadorned bofom of the deep. a*-* 

lNtA ' Y ,. [from the verb.] Matter inlaid j wood formed 
to inlay. ,U1 

Under foot the violet. 

Crocus; and hyacinth, with rich inlavc, 

Broider’d the ground. Milton's Par. Lojl b ; v 

To Inla'w. v. a. [in and law.] To clear of outlawry’nr V 
tainder. 1 

It {hould be a great incongruity to have them to make 
laws, who themfclves were not inlawed. Bacon's Henry VII 
Inlet, n.f. [in and let.] Paffage; place of inerefs; entrance’ 
Doors and windows, inlets of men and of light, I couple 
together, becaufc I find their dimcnfions brought under one. 

She through the porch and inlet of each fenfe 
Dropt in ambrofial oils till flie reviv’d. Milton 

I defire any one to aflign any Ample idea, which is not re¬ 
ceived from one of thefe inlets. p oc f. ( 

A fine bargain indeed, to part with all our commodious 
ports, which the greater the inlet is are fo much the better 
for the imaginary pleafure of a ftreight fhore. Bentley 

Inlets amongft broken lands and iflands, rocks and {hoals. 

_ . Ellis's Voyage, 

Inly. adj. [from in.] Interior; internal; fccret. 

Didft thou but know the inly touch of love. 

Thou would’ft as foon go kindle fire with fnow, 

As feck to quench the fire of love with words. Shaiefp. 
Inly. adv. Internally; within; fecretly; in the heart. 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwell’d. 

As feeling wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. Fa. Qi, 
I’ve inly Hvcpt; 

Or {hould have fpoke ere this. Shakefpeare's Tempi ft. 

Whereat he inly rag’d, and as they talk’d, 

Smote him into the midriff with a ftone. 

That beat out life. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xu 

The ftubborn only to deftroy 
Thefe growing thoughts, my mother foon perceiving 
By words at times caft forth, inly rejoic’d, 

And (aid to me apart. Milton's Par. Reg. b. i. 

The foldiers ftiout around with gen’rous rage ; 

He prais’d their ardor: inly pleas’d to fee 
His hoft. Dryden s Knight's Tale. 

Inmate, n.f. [in and mate.] 

Inmates are thofe that be admitted to dwell for their money 
jointly with another man, though in feveral rooms of his 
manfion-houfe, palling in and out by one door. Cowell. 

So fpake the enemy of mankind, inclos’d 
In ferpent, inmate bad 1 and toward Eve 
Addrcfs’d his way. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation ; and now grown, 

Sufpeifted to a fequent king, who feeks 

To flop their overgrowth, as inmate guefts 

Too numerous. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xu. 

Home is the facred refuge of our life. 

Secur’d from all approaches but a wife: 

If thence we fly, the caufe admits no doubt. 

None but an inmate foe could force us out. Dryien's Aw. 
Inmost, adj. [from in.] Decpcft within ; remoteft from the 
furface. 

’Tis you muft dig with mattock and with fpade, 


And pierce the inmojl centre of the earth. 

Rifing fighs and falling tears. 

That fhow too well the warm defires. 
The filent, flow, confuming fires, 
Which on my inmojl vitals prey, 


Shakefptai 


And melt my very foul away. Addifon on Italy 

Comparing the quantity of light reflected from the fevera 
rings, I found that it was moft copious from the firft or 
mojl, and in the exterior rings became lefs and lefs. Neu/ton 
He fends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 
Through all their inmojl hollow caves refound. P°P‘ 
I got into the inmojl court, and I applied my face to th 
windows. Gulliver's Travel 

INN. n.f [inn, Saxon, a chamber.] A houfc of entertain 
ment for travellers* 

How all this is but a fair inn. 

Of fairer guefts which dwell within. Sidney, b. n 

Palmer 
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Palmer, quoth he, death is ah equal doom 
To good and bad, the common inn of reft; 

But, after death, the trial is to come, 

When beft lhall be to them that lived beft. Fairy Queen. 
Now day is fpent, 

Therefore with me ye may take up your inn. Fairy Queen. 

The Weft, that glimmers with fome ftreaks of day. 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

That very hour, and in the felf-fame inn, 

A poor mean woman was delivered. Shakefpeare. 

Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend; 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. Dry den. 
One may learn more here in one day, than in a year s ram¬ 
bling from one inn to another* Bo ie. 

2. A houfe where ftudents were boarded and taught: whence wc 
ftill call the colleges of common law inns of court. 

Go fome and pull down the Savoy; others to the inns of 
courts: down with them all. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

To Inn. v. n. [from the noun.] To take up temporary 
lodging. 

In thyfelf dwell; 

Inn any where: continuance maketh hell. Donne. 

To Inn. v.a. To houfe; to put under cover. 

He that cars my land, fpares my team, and gives me leave 
to inn the crop. Shakefp. All's well that ends welt. 

Howfoever the laws made in that parliament did bear good 
fruit, yet the fubfidy bare a fruit that proved harfh and bitter: 
all was inned at laft into the king’s barn. Bacon's Hnry VII. 
Mow clover or rye-grafs, and make it fit to inn. Mortimer. 
INNATE. 1 adj. [inne, Fr. innatus, Latin.] Inborn; in- 
INNATED. ) generate; natural; not fuperadded; not adfei- 
titious. It is applied to things as well as perfons; but more 
properly to perforts. 

The Druinian hath been cried up for an innated inte¬ 
grity, and accounted the uprighteft dealer on earth. Howel. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d; 

Though harfh the precept, yet the people charm'd. Dryden. 
Mutual gravitation, or fpontaneous attraction, cannot pof- 
fibly be innate and effential to matter. Bentley's Serm. 

Inna'teness. n.f. [from innate .] The quality of being in¬ 
nate. 

Inna'vioable. adj. [ innavigabilis, Latin.] Not to be paffed 
by failing. 

If you fo hard a toil will undertake, 

As twice to pafs th’ innavigable lake. 

Receive my counfcl. Dryden's /En. 

Inner, adj. [from in.] Interiour; not outward. 

But th’ elfin knight with wonder all the way 
Did feed his eyes, and fill'd his inner thought. Fairy Queen. 

This attraCls the foul, 

Governs the inner man, the nobler part; 

That other o’er the body only reigns. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Many families are eftabliflied in the Weft Indies, and fome 
dsfeovered in the inner parts of America. Addifon's Speltator. 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland, which is to be under- 
ftood only of the outer part; for the inner part, whereof the 
papillae are compofed, is mufcular. Crew’s Cofmol. 

Thus, feiz’d with facred fear, the monarch pray’d; 

Then to his inner court the guefts convey’d. p 9 t> e 

Inne'rmost. adj. [from inner. It feems lefs proper than in- 
mojt.] Remoteft from the outward part. 

1 he reflected beam of light would be fo broad at the dif- 
tance of fix feet from the fpcculum, where the rings appeared, 
as to obfeure one or two of the inntrmojl rings. Newton 

P- “J A “ keep.tr; 
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’twas fuited to a golden age, arid til 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
deeree of w< 


f weaknefs. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 

Fairy Queen. 
Shakefp. Othello . 
Shakef Henry VI. 

Hooker. 


the winds caufe in ours : ’ 

the firft innocency of nature. "*•' -- 

4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with fome degree 
I urge this childhood proof, 

Becaufe what follows is pure innocence. Shakefpeare. 

INNOCENT, adj. [innocent, French ; innocent , Latin.] 

1. Pure from mifehief. 

Something 

You may deferve of him through me and wifdom. 

To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 

T’ appeafe an angry god: Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Wreck on innocent frail man his lofs. Milton. 

2. Free from any particular guilt. 

Good madam, keep yourfelf within yourfelf; 

The man is innocent. ShakeJ. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The peafant, innocent of all thefe ills, 1 

With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills, > 

And the round year with daily labour fills. Dryden. j 

3. Unhurtful; harmlefs in effedls. 

The fpear 

Sung innocent, and fpent its force in air. 

Innocent, n.f. 

1. One free from guilt or harm. 

So pure an innocent as that fame lamb. 

Thou haft kill’d the fweeteft innocent ; 

That e’er did lift up eye. 

If murth’ring innocents be executing. 

Why, then thou art an executioner. 

2. A natural; an idiot. 

Innocents are excluded by natural defers. 

Innocently, adv. [from innocent.] 

1. Without guilt. 

The humble and contented man plcafes himfelf innocently 
and eafily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others 
finfully and difficultly. South’s Sermons. 

2. With fimplicity; with fillinefs or imprudence. 

3. Without hurt. 

Balls at his feet fell innocently dead. Cmvley. 

INNO'CUOUS. adj. [ innocuus, Latin.] Harmlefs in effects. 
The moft dangerous poifons, Ikilfully managed, may be 
made not only innocuous , but of all other medicines the moft 
ef fr&ual. Crew's Cofmol. 

Inno'cuously. adv. [from innocuous.] Without mifehievous 
effeifts. 

Whether quails, from any peculiarity of conftitution, do 
inmcuoujly feed upon hellebore, or rather fometimes but medi¬ 
cally ufe the fame. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Inno'cuousness. n f. [from innocuous.] Harmleflhefs. 

The blow which {hakes a wall, or beats it down, and kills 
men, hath a greater effect than that which penetrates into a 
mud wall, and doth little harm; for that innccu.ufnefs of the 
eftedt makes, that, although in itfelf it be as great as the other, 
yet ’tis little obferved. £)igby on Bodies. 

To INNOVATE, v.a. [innovert French; innovo, Latin.] 

1. To bring in fomething not known before. 

Time indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly and by de- 
grees. Bacon 

Men purfue fome few principles which they have chanced 
upon, and care not to innovate, which draws unknown incon¬ 
veniences. B 

Former things 

Are fet afide like abdicated kings; 

And every moment alters what is done; 

And innovates fome a£t ’till then unknown. Drvden 

Every man cannot diftinguilh betwixt pedantry and poetry j 
every man therefore is not fit to innovate. Dryden 

2. I o change by introducing novelties. * 

■ ,P °" ,h ' CM ' P™' »»proc«d S .o,W 

iNNOVA'TtON ,{ Fre „ ch from 

by the introduction of novelty. J ^ nan 2 c 

anJmifnf 0 ^ thingS ancien , t doth ar g ue ftayednefs j but levity 
and want of expenence maketh apt unto innovations. Hooked. 

am \ e g° od . mcn in innovations would follow the ex- 

Great changes may be made in a government, vetVhefomt 
continue ; but large intervals of time muft pafs between eveU 

Ezr ** cnough to make h of a * Ssxsz 

.te F ™ h - •W TO/ '- 

a ,nnovator ' 

Lvery medicine is an innovation . bb f ke f- Conolanuss 

ply ne "^ remedies, ZH £££ tt' 7 " " 0t T 
greateft innovator: and if time of r ! , tlme « the 
worfe, and wifdom and counfcl ftS nnt^f ‘ h |, ng! “ ,hc 
better, what (hall be the end f a!, er them to the 

2. One that make, changes by introducing noreufeT” ' ^ 
vine wo°% “ ’ nd P^te >11 Ld.„r,ol di- 
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INNO'XIOUS. adj. [innoxius , Latin.] 

1. Free from mifchievous effects. 

Innoxious flames are often feen on the hair of mens heads 
and horfes manes. Digby. 

We may fafely ufc purgatives, they being benign, and of 
innoxious qualities. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Sent by the better genius of the night. 

Innoxious gleaming on the horfe’s mane, 

The meteor fits. Thomfm's Autumn. 

2. Pure from crimes. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage. 

The good man walk’d innoxious through his age. Pope. 
Inno'xiously. adv. [from innoxious.] Harmlefly. 

Animals, that can innoxioufiy digeft thefe poifons, become 
antidotal to the poifon digefted. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Inno'xiousness. n.f. [from itinoxious.] Harmleflhefs. 
Innue'ndo. n.f. [ innuendo , from innuo, Latin.] An oblique 
hint. 

As if the commandments, that require obedience and for¬ 
bid murder, were to be indidled for a libellous innuendo upon 
all the great men that come to be concerned. L'Efirange. 

Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary errand, 
owns it a marriage by an innuendo. Dryden. 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 

Your innuendo's, when you tell us. 

That Stella loves to talk with fellows. Swift. 

Innumerable adj. [innumerable, Fr. innunwrabihs, Lat.] Not 
to be counted for multitude. 

You have fent innumerable fubftance 
To furnilh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Cover me, ye pines, 

Ye cedars! with innumerable boughs 

Hide me where I may never fee them more. Milton. 

In lines, which appear of an equal length, one may be 
longer than the other by innumerable parts. Locke. 

Innumerably, adv. [from innumerable.] Without number. 
Inno'merous. adj. [innumerus, Latin.] Too many to be 
counted. 

’Twould be fome folace yet, fome little chearmg, 

In this clofe dungeon of innumerous boughs. Milton. 

I take the wood, 

And in thick Ihelter of innumrous boughs, 

Enjoy the comfort gentle fleep allows. Pope s Odyjfey. 

To Ino'culate. v. a. [inoculo, in and oculus, Latin.] 

1. To propagate any plant by inferting its bud into another 
flock; to pra&ife inoculation. See Inoculation. 

Nor are the ways alike in all ^ 

How to ingraff, how to inoculate. May's Virg. Georg. 

Now is the feafon for the budding of the orange-tree. in¬ 
oculate therefore at the commencement of this month. Evelyn. 
But various are the ways to change the ftate, 

To plant, to bud, to graft, to inoculate. Dryden. 

2 . To yield a bud to another flock. 

Virtue cannot fo inoculate our old flock, but we fliall relilh 
Q f j t _ Shakcfpeare's Hamlet. 

Thy flock is too much out of date, 

For tender plants t’ inoculate. Cleaveland. 

Where lilies, in a lovely brown, 

Inoculate carnation. . , Cleaveland. 

Inoculation, n.f. [inoculatio, Lat. from inoculate.] 
x. Inoculation is pradifed upon all forts of ftone-fruit, and upon 
oranges and jafmines. In order to perform it, be provided 
with a fharp pen-knife, having a flat haft, and fome found 
bafs-mat. Having taken off the cuttings frorn the trees 
you would propagate, chufe a fmooth part of the flock; jn^n 
with your knife make an horizontal cut crofs the rind of the 
flock, and from the middle of that cut make a flit downwards 
about two inches in length in the form of a T ; but be care¬ 
ful not to cut too deep, left you wound the flock : then having 
cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot-ftalk remain¬ 
ing, make a crofs cut about half an inch below the eye, and 
wfth your knife flit off the bud, with part of the wood to it 
This done, with your knife pull off that P art of the *° ocl 

which was taken with the bud, obferving whethcr the eye of 

the bud be left to it or not; for all thefe buds which lofe their 
eyes in (tripping are good for nothing: then raffing the bark ot 
the flock with the flat haft of your pen-knife clear-to the wood, 
thruft the bud therein, placing it fmooth between the rind and 
the wood of the flock, cutting off any part of the rind belong¬ 
ing to the bud which may be too long; and fo haying exactly 
fitted the bud to the flock, tie them clofely round with bais- 
mat, beginning at the under part of the flit, and fo proceed to 
the top, taking care not to bind round the eye of the bud. 
'The March following cut off the flock three inches above the 
bud. Hoping it, that the wet may pafs off: to this part of the 
flock, above the bud, fallen the (hoot which proceeds from 
the bud, and which would be in danger of being blown out; 
but this mull continue no longer than one year, after which it 
muff be cut off clofe above the bud, that the flock may be co¬ 
vered thereby. Alil'er. 
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In the ftem of Elaiana they all met, and came to be • 
grafted all upon one flock, moft of them by inoculation. Dow ’ 

2. The pradlice of tranfplanting the fmall-pox, by infufi on '} 
the matter from ripened puftules into the veins of the Un - 
fe£led, in hopes of procuring a milder fort than what frequ^ 
ly comes by infection. ef . 

It is evident, by inoculation, that the fmalleft quantitvof ^ 
matter, mixed with the blood, produceth the difeafe. Arbuthn 
Inocula'tor. n.f. [from inoculate.] 

1. One that pra£lifes the inoculation of trees. 

2. One who propagates the fmall-pox by inoculation. 

Had John a Gaddefden been now living, he would have been 
at the head of the imculators. Friend’s Hift. of Pbyfuk 

Ino'dorate. adj. [in and odor at us, Lat.] Having no fcent 
Whites are more inodorate than flowers of the fame kind 
coloured. Bacon's Natural Diftory. 

Ino'dorous. adj. [inodoru;, Latin.] Wanting fcent; not afl 
fedting the nofe. 

The white of an egg is a vifcuous, una£live, infipid, inodo¬ 
rous liquor. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Inoffe'nsive. adj. [in and offenfive.] 

1. Giving no fcandal; giving no provocation. 

A ftranger, inoffenfive, unprovoking. Fleetwood. 

However inoffenfive we may be in other parts of our con- 
dudl, if we are found wanting in this trial of our love, we 
(hall be difowned by God as traitors. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Giving no pain ; caufing no terror. 

Should infants have taken offence at any thing, diverting 
their thoughts, or mixing pleafant and agreeable appearances 
with it, mull be ufed, ’till it be grown inoffenfive to them. Lo:. 

3. Harmlefs; hurtlefs; innocent. 

For drink the grape 

She cruflies, inoffenfive moft. Milton. 

With whate’er gall thou fet’ft thyfelf to write, 

Thy inoffenfive fatires never bite. Dryden. 

Hark, how the cannon, inoffenfive now. 

Gives figns of gratulation. Phillips. 

4. Unembarrafled; without flop or obftru£lion. A Latin mode 
of fpeech. 

From hence a paffage broad. 

Smooth, eafy, inoffenfive , down to hell. Milton’s Farad. Loft. 
Inoffe'nsively. adv. [from inoffenfive.] Without appearance 
of harm ; without harm. 

Inoffe'nsiveness. n.f [ from inoffenfive. ] Harmleflhefs; 

freedom from appearance of harm. 

Inofficious, adj. [in and officious.] Not civil; not attentive 
to the accommodation of others. 

Ino'pinate. adj. [incpinatus, Lat. inopinc, Fr.] Not expected. 
Inopportu'ne. adj. [inspportunus, Latin.] Unfeafonable; in¬ 
convenient. 

Ino'rdinacy. n.f. [from inordinate.] Irregularity; diforder. 
It is fafer to ufe inordination. 

They become very finful by the excefs, which were not to 
in their nature: that inordinacy fets them in oppofition toLods 
defignation. Government of the Tongue. 

Inordinate, adj. [in and ordinatns, Latin.] Irregular; dil- 
orderly; deviating from right. . , 

Thefe people at firft were wifely brought to acknowledge 
allegiance to the kings of England ; but being ftraight left unto 
their own inordinate life, they forgot what before they were 
taught. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Thence raife 

At laft diftemper’d, difeontented thoughts; 

Vain hopes, vain arms, inordinate defires. 

Blown up with high conceits engend’ring pride. * ‘ 

From love and vain 

Inordinately, adv. [from inordinate.] Irregularly; not 
r S As y foon as a man defires any thing inordinately , he ^ 
,W«Wr.] 

x£d£^n&M *■*■**>*- 

tl °SchS'm"f and caCmfc, having too much 

clear a lye from that intrinfick inordination an ^ w23 

right reafon, inherent in the nature of it, h H \ 

uSSSSZL Tgl'SV*] Void ° f 01 

in wTool P n. Iowoft and rhe moft V& 

matter. . * 1 t 0 unite by 

To Ino'sculate. v. n. [in and ofculum, Uat.j 

appofition or contact. . , , _ t u e ball of 

This fifth conjugation of nerves u bran bv /,,*/- 

the eye, and to the prscord.a alfo in torn pfofco-TbeoW 
dilating with one of its nerves . Jbfconjuoftw" 

Inosculation, n.f. [from tr.ofcmate.] Union y 

of the extremities. . , ■.r, u \ at i or .s of all the 

The almoft infinite ramifications and \snofcut t ^ 

fevcraJ forts of vefl'cls may eafily be detected by g 
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F.ooasT. a./ French i injuifn.. Latin ] 

- Vh" STibe under, .hen. Mt-d 
SEf a particular of onr ufe or ug* 

in civil caufes after proof is made on either fide, fo much as 
eacTnart thinks good for bimfelf, if the doubt be in the fadl, 

Tt is referred to the diferetion of twelve indifferent men, im- 
npnelled by the toeriff for the purpofe, and as they bring in 
their verdidl fo judgment pafles: for the judge fa.th, the jury 
finds the fa<ft thus; then is the law thus, and to we judge For 
the inquefl in criminal caufes, fee Jury. Lowel. 

3 ’ E tEs thtflaborious and vexatious inquefl that the foul mud 
make after fcience. . . South s Sermons 

InqUiRtude. n.f. [inquietude, Fr. inquietude, inquietus, Lat.J 
Difturbed ftate; want of quiet; attack on the quiet. 

Having had fuch experience of his fidelity and obfervance 
abroad, he found himfelf engaged in honour to fupport him 
at home from any farther inquietude. fVotton. 

Iron, that has flood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free mo¬ 
bility, will bewray a kind of inquietude and difeontentment 
’till it attain the former pofition. Wotton. 

The youthful hero, with returning light, 

Rofc anxious from th’ inquietudes of night. Pope'sQdyffey. 

To I'NQUINATE. v.a. [ inquino, Latin.] To pollute; to 
corrupt. 

An old opinion it was, that the ibis feeding upon ferpents, 
that venomous food fo inquinated their oval conceptions, that 
they (ometimes came forth in ferpentine fliapes. Brown. 

Inquika'tioN. n.f. [inquinati-, Lat. from ir.quinatc.] Corrup¬ 
tion; pollution. 

Their caufes and axioms arefo full of imagination, and fo 
infefled with the old received theories, as they are mere in- 
quinations of experience, and concoft it not. Bacon. 

The middle action, which produceth fuch imperfe£t bodies, 
is fitly called by fome of the ancients inquination, or incon- 
co&ion, which is a kind of putrefadlion. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

Inqu'iRaele. adj. [from inquire.] That of which inquifition 
or inquefl may be made. 

To INQUrRE. v. n. [enquirer, French ; inquire, Latin.] 

1. To afk queftions; to make fearch; to exert curiofity on any 
occafion. 

You have oft inquir'd 

After the (hepherd that complain’d of love. Shahcfpeare. 
We will call the damfel, and inquire at her mouth. Gen. 
They began to inquire among themfelves, which of them it 
was that {hould do this thing. Lu. xxii. 23. 

Inquire for one Saul of Tarfus. Adis ix. 11. 

You fent Hadoram to king David, to inquire of his wel¬ 
fare. Chron. xviii. 10. 

It is a fubject of a very noble inquiry, to inquire of the 
more fubtile perceptions; for it is another key to open nature, 
as well as the houfe. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

It may deferve our beft (kill to inquire into thofe rules, by 
which we may guide our judgment. South's Sermons. 

The ftep-dame poifon for the fon prepares; 

The fon inquires into his father’s years. Dryden. 

Under their grateful (hadejEneas fat; 

His left young Pallas kept, fix’d to his fide, 

And oft of winds inquir'd, and of the tide. Dr yd. /F.n. 

They are more in danger to go out of die way, who are 
marching under a guide that will miflead them, than he that 
is likelier to be prevailed on to inquire after the right way. Locke. 

I o thofe who inquired about me, my lover would anfwer, 
that I was an old dependent upon his family. Swift. 

2. To make examination. J 

Awful Rhadamamhus rules the ftate: 

He hears and judges each committed crime. 

Enquires into the manner, place, and time. Dryden's JEn 
10InquiRe. v.a. 

r. To alk about; to feek out: a3, he inquired the way. 

2. 1 o call; to name. Obfolete. 1 

Canute had his portion from the reft. 

The which he call’d Canutium, for his hire. 

Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire F 3u 
Inquirer, n.f. [from inquire.] 7 H < 

>. Searcher; examiner; one curious and inquifitive 

What latisfadf ion may be obtained from thofe violent dif- 
Ca & er in i uirtrt in what day of the month the world 
6 w . > , , , * Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

a 7.,,! S° od doth °P en t0 th hirers {land. 

And itfclf offers to th’ accepting hand. m 

Superhcial inquirers may fatisfy themfelves that the parts of 

zz: m um,ed by «"<i o,ho,«c ugi 

affirm ‘’“'A" of m>t dffiputers'^wlm 

nattier affirm nor deny, but examine. Locke. 


Blackmore. 
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Late inquirers by their glafles find. 

That ev’ry infefl of each different kind. 

In its own egg, chear’d by the folar rays. 

Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. 

2. One who interrogates ; one who queftions. 

Inquiry, n.f [from inquire.] 

1. Interrogation ; fearch by queftion. , . . 

The men which were fent from Cornelius had made inquiry 
for Simon’s houfe, and flood before the gate. Afis x. 17. 

2. Examination; fearch. . . . , , .. 

This exadlnefs is abfolutely neceffary in inquiries after philo- 
fophical knowledge, and in controverfies about truth. Locke. 

As to the inquiry about liberty, I think the queftion is not 
proper, whether the will be free, but whether a manj>e 

I "have been engaged in phyfical inquiries. Locke. 

It is a real inquiry, concerning the nature of a bird, or a bat, 
to make their yet imperfedl ideas of it more complete. Locke. 

Judgment or opinion, in a remoter fenfe, may be cal*e d in¬ 
vention : as when a judge or a phyfician makes an exact inquiry 
into any caufe. # Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

Inquisition, n.f. [inquifition, Fr. inquifitio, Latin.] 

1. Judicial inquiry. 

When he maketh inquifition for blood, he remembereth 
them : he forgetteth not the cry of the humble. Pf ix. 12. 

We were willing to make a pattern or precedent of an exa£t 
inquifition. Bacon's Natural Hiftorfi 

With much feverity, and ftri£l inquifition, were punifhed 
the adherents and aiders of the late rebels. Bacon's Hen. VII* 
Though it may be impoflible to recolleft every failing, yet 
you are fo far to exercife an inquifition upon yourfelf, as, by 
obferving lefler particulars, you may the better difeover what 
the corruption of your nature fways you to. Taylor. 

By your good leave, 

Thefe men will be your judges: wemuft (land 
T he inquifition of their raillery 

On our condition. Southern. 

2. Examination; difeufiion. 

When inquifition was made of the matter, it was found 
out. 2 Efth. xxiii. 

3. [In law ] A manner of proceeding in matters criminal, by 

the office of the judge. Cowel. 

4. The court eftabliflied in fome countries fubjedt to the pope 
for the detection of herefy. 

One kifs of her’s, and but eighteen words, 

Put quite down the Spanifli inquifition. Corbet. 

INQUISITIVE, adj. [ inquifitus, Latin. ] Curious ; bufy in 
fearch; adtive to pry into any thing. With about , after , int- y 
or of, and fometimes into. 

My boy at eighteen years became inquifitive 
After his brother. Shakcfpeare’s Comedy of Errours. 

1 his idlenefs, together with fear of imminent mifehiefs, 
have been the caufc that the Irifh were ever the moft inquifitive 
people after news of any nation in the world. Davies. 

He is not inquifitive into the reafohablenefs of indifferent 
and innocent commands. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

It can be no duty to write his heart upon his forehead, and 
to give all the inquifitive and malicious world a furvey of thofe 
thoughts, which is the prerogative of God only to know. South. 
His old (haking fire, 

Inquifitive of fights, ftill longs in vain 

To find him in the number of the (lain. Dryden's Juv. 

Thou, what befits the new lord-mayor. 

And what the Gallick arms will do. 

Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. Dryden. 

A Dutch ambaffador, entertaining the king of Siam with 
the particularities of Holland, which he was inquifitive after, 
told him that the water would, in cold weather, be fo hard 
that men walked upon it. Locke. 

The whole neighbourhood grew inquifitive after my name 
and charadler. Addifon's Spectator. 

A wife man is not inquifitive about things impertinent. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 
wun me lm-**’- 

/L-:_.L»1-•- 

Inqui 

narrow ferutiny. 

Inquisitiveness, n.f. [from inquifitive.] Curiofity; dili¬ 
gence to pry into things hidden. 3 

Though he thought inquifitivenefs an uncomely gueft, he 
could not but alk who (he was. J Sidn 

wi» nSer tourhT T andde P ths in which reafon 

will never touch the bottom, yet furely the pleafure arifimr 

from thence is great and noble; for J much as they afford 
perpetiia 1 matter to the inquifitivenefs of human reafon,* and fo 

2r fe n 7 r f ' t t0 takC itS fuH *** a,,d ran g e in-South. 

weft? n * d r 1Venn f great conclu fions to us, defigned to 

SK thin«w 0f,ty K and .' 'nufttlvnicfi after the methods by 
whicli things were brought to pafs. Bur „. t 

noSnce S« n haS providcd ’ to remove that ‘g : 

U^™l,r hicb ’ " i,hout ,hli b ti: 

Inq^'j StT^R 
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Ikqjji'sitor. rt.f. [ inquifitor , Latin ; inquiftteur, French.] 
i • One who examines judicially. 

In thefe particulars I have played myfelf the inquifitor, and 
find nothing contrary to religion or manners, but rather me- 
dicinable. Bacon's EJfays. 

Minos, the ftri£ inquifitor , appears, 

And lives and crimes with his affeffors hears. Dryden. 
a. An officer in the popifli courts of inquifition. 

To Inra'il. v.a. [in and rail.] To inclofe with rails. 

In things indifferent, what the whole church doth think 
convenient for the whole, the fame if any part do wilfully vio¬ 
late, it may be reformed and iwailed again, by that general 
authority whereunto each particular is fubjeft. Hooker. 

Where fam’d St. Giles’s ancient limits fpread, 

An inraiVd column rears its lofty head; 

Here to fev’n ftreets fev’n dials count the day, 

And from each other catch the circling ray. Gay. 

I'nroad. n.f. [in and road.] Incurfion; fudden and defultory 
invafion. 

Many hot inroads 

They make in Italy. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

From Scotland we have had in former times fome alarms, 
and inroads into the northern parts of this kingdom. Bacon. 

By proof we feel 

Our pow’r fufficient to difturb his hcav’n. 

And with perpetual inroads. to alarm. 

Though inacceffiblc his fatal throne. Milton s Paradife Loft. 
The lofs of Shrewlbury expofed all North Wales to the daily 
inroads of the enemy. Clarendon. 

The country open lay without defence; 

For poets frequent inroads there had made. Dryden. 

Insa'nable. ad]. [infanabilis, Latin ] Incurable; irreme¬ 
diable. 

Insa'ne. adj. [ infanus , Latin.] Mad ; making mad. 

Were fuch things here as we do fpcak about? 

Or have we eaten of the infane root. 

That takes the reafon prifoner? Shake/. Macbeth. 

INSA'TIABLE. adj. [infatiabilis, Latin; infat; able, French.] 
Greedy beyond meafure; greedy fo as not to be fatisfied. 
Insa'tiableness. n.f. [from infatiable.] Greedinefs not to 
be appeafed. 

Some mens hydropick infatiablenefs had learned to thirft 
the more, by how much more, they drank. King Charles. 

Insa'tiably. adv. [from infatiable .] With greedinefs not to 
be appeafed. 

They were extremely ambitious, and infatiably covetous; 
and therefore no impreffion, from argument or miracles, could 
reach them. South. 

Insa'tiate. adj. [infatiatus, Latin.] Greedy fo as not to be 
fatisfied. 

When my mother went with child 
Of that infatiate Edward, noble York, 

My princely father, then had wars in France. Shak. R. III. 

Infatiate to purfue 

Vain war with heav’n. Milton. 

Too oft has pride, 

And hellifh difeord, and infatiate third 
Of others rights, our quiet difeompos’d. Phillips. 

Insatjsfa'ction. n.f. [/» and fatisfafiion.] Want; unfatif- 
fied Hate. 

It is a profound contemplation in nature, to confider of the 
emptinefs or infatisfaflion of feveral bodies, and of their ap¬ 
petite to take in others. Bacon’s Natural Hiftoryt 

Insa'turable. adj. [infaturabilis, Lat.] Not to be glutted; 
not fo be filled. 

To Inscri'be. v. a. [inferibo, Latin ; infer ire, French.] 

• t. To write on any thing. It is generally applied to fomething 
written on a monument, or on the outfide of fomething. 

In all you writ to Rome, or elfe 
To foreign princes, ego & rex meus 

Was dill inferib'd. Shakefpeare's Henry VIIL 

Connatural principles are in thcmfclves highly reafonable, 
and dcducible by a ftrong procefs of ratiocination to be mod 
true; and confcqucntly the highcxercife of ratiocination might 
evince their truth, though there were no fuch originally in- 
feribed in the mind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ye weeping loves ! the dream with myrtles hide, 

And with your golden darts, now ufelefs grown, 

Infcribe a verfe on this relenting done. Pope. 

2. To mark any thing with writing: as, I inferibed the done 
with my name. 

3. To affign to a patron without a formal dedication. 

One ode, which pleafed me in the reading, I have attempted 
to tranflate in Pindarick verfe: 'tis that which is inferibed to 
the prefent earl of Rochcder. Dryden. 

4. To draw a figure within another. 

In the circle infcribe a fquarc. Notes to Creech's Manilius. 
Inscription, n.f [infeription, Fr. infriptio, Latin.] 

1. Something written or engraved. 

This avarice of praife in time to come, 

Thofe long inferiptiont crowded on the tomb. Dryden. 
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2. Title. 

Joubertus by the fame title led our expectation, wherA 
we reaped no advantage, it anfwering fcarce at all thenrnm / 
ofth c infeription. Brown's Vulgarly 

3. [In law.] Is an obligation made in writing, wherebvth 

accufer binds himfelf to undergo the fame punifhment if h 
(hall not prove the crime which he objeCts to the party a Ccu( G 
in his accufatory libel, as the defendant himfelf ought to fuff 
if the fame be proved. Ay/ifds /W 

4. Confignment of a book to a patron without a formal ded;' 
cation. 

Inscrutable, adj. [infcrutalilis, Lat. infcrutable, Fr,] (j n _ 
fearchable; not to be traced out by inquiry or dudy. 
Ajedunfeen, infcrutable , invifible. 

As a weather-cock on a deeple. Shak. Two Gent, of Vrcna 
This king had a large heart, infcrutable for good, and was 
wholly bent to make his kingdom Imfc^bople happy. £ aun 
O how infcrutable ! his equity 
Twins with his power. Sand-s 

Hereunto they have recourfe as unto the oracle of life, t 'he 
great determinator of virginity, conception, fertility, and the 
infcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Brown’s Vulg. Erro 
We fhould contemplate reverently the works of nature and 
grace, the infcrwable ways of providence, and all the wonder¬ 
ful methods of God’s dealing with men. Atterbury , 

To Inscu'lp. v.a. [infeulpo, Latin.] Toengrave; tocut. 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamp’d in gold, but that infculpt upon. Shakefpeorr. 

Inscu'lpture. n.f. [from in and fculpture ] Any thing en¬ 
graved. 

Timon is dead, 

Entomb’d upon the very hem o’ th’ fea ; 

And on the grave-done this infculpture, which 
With wax I brought away. Shakefp. Tmcn. 

It was ufual to wear rings on either hand; hut when pre¬ 
cious gems and rich infculptures were added, the cuftom of 
wearing them was tranflated unto the left. Brno;. 

ToInse'am. v.a. [in and feam.] To imprefs or mark by a 
feam or cicatrix. 

Deep o’er his knee infeam’d remain’d the fear. Pope. 
INSECT, n.f. [infefla, Latin.] 

1. Infefls may be confidered together as one great tribe of ani¬ 

mals : they are called infefls from a feparation in the middle of 
their bodies, whereby they are cut into two parts, which are 
joined together by a fmall ligature, as we fee in wafps and 
common flies. Locke. 

Bead, bird, infect, or worm, durd enter none. Mi ton. 

2. Any thing fmall or contemptible. 

In ancient times the facred plough employ’d 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind ; 

And fome with whom compar’d, your infeS? tribes 
Arc but the beings of a Summer’s day. 

Have held the fcale of empire. Thomfns Spring. 

Insecta'tor. n.f. [from in fed? or, Latin.] One that perse¬ 
cutes or haraffes with purfuit. IAH. 

Inse ctile. adj. [from infetl.] Having the nature of infeels. 

In fed! He animals, for want of blood, run all out into legs. Roc. 
Insecto'loger. n.f. [/w /&7 and Ao}'®*.] One who ftudies or 
deferibes infe£ls. 

The infeift itfelf is, according to modern inftilotogers, of 
the ichneumon-fly kind. Dcrham’s Phyfico-Thn.ogy. 

Insecure, adj. [in and fecure.] 

1. Not fecure; not confident of fafety. 

He is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment 
of his life, and is continually infecure not only of the good 
things of this life, but even of life itfelf. TiHotfon’s Serm. 

2. Not fafe. 

Insecurity, n.f. [in and feewity.] 

1. Uncertainty; want of reafonable confidence. 

It may be eafily perceived with what infecurity of truth we 
aferibe effetfs, depending upon the natural period of time, 
unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as vary at plcafure. arm. 

2. Want of fafety; danger; hazard. , 

The unrcafonablenefs and prefumption, the danger 
defperate infecurity of thofe that have not fomuch as a tflougnt, 
all their lives long, to advance fo far as attrition an con 1 
tion, forrow, and refolution of amendment. i^The 

Insemina'tioN. n.f. [infemination, Fr. infemino, Lat.J 
a£ of fcattering feed on ground. , „ r , v., 

Insecu'tion. n.f. [infecution, Fr. infecutio, Lat.j Purui. 

Not the king’s own horfe got more before the wheel 
Of his rich chariot, that might ftill the infecution w«» 

With the extreme hairs of his tail. Chapman * 

Inse'nsate. adj. [infenfc, French ; infenfato, Italian.] t ’ 
wanting thought; wanting fenfibilitv. u^monl 

Ye be reprobates; obdurate infenfate creatures. Honan** 

So fond are mortal men. 

As their own ruin on themfelves t’ invite, 

Infenfate left, or to fenfe reprobate, , j, nm :rs n . 

And with blindnefs internal ftruck. Milton t Jj.Lh. 
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fcsBNstBi'UTY. n. f. [hfenftbilhe, French, from infenftble.] 

** In SST^ motions maybe thus accounted for: 
motion cannot be perceived without perception of the parts of 
• Se which it left, and thofe which it next acquires. Gidnv. 

2 Stupidity ; dulnefs of mental perception. 

' Torpor; dulnefs of corporal fenfe. 

Inse'nsVble. adj. [/»y«/^, French. 

t Imperceptible; not difcoverablc by the ren ts. 

What is honour? a word. What is that word honour? 
air • a trim reckoning. Who hath it ? he that died a Wed- 
nefday. Doth he feel it ? no. Doth he hear it? no. Is it 
infenfble then ? yea, to the dead: but will it not live with the 
living? no. Why ? deiraflion will not fuffer it. Shakefp. 

Two fmall and almoft infenftble pricks were found upon 
Cleopatra’s arm. „ Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

The denfe and bright light of the circle will obfeure the 
rare and weak light of thefe dark colours round about it, and 
render them almoft infenftble. Newton’s Opt. 

2. Slowly gradual. 

They fall away, 

And languid] with infenftble decay. Dryden. 

3. Void of feeling either montal or corporal. 

I thought 

I then was paffing to my former ftate 

Infenfible , and forthwith to diffolvc. Milton. 

4. Void of emotion or affedion. 

You grow infenfible to the conveniency of riches, the de¬ 
lights of honour and praife. Temple. 

You render mankind infenftble to their beauties, and have 
deftroyed the empire of love. Dryden. 

Inse'nsibleness. n.f. [from infenftble.] Abfence of percep¬ 
tion ; inability to perceive. 

The infenftblenefs of the pain proceeds rather from the re¬ 
laxation of the nerves than their obftru&ion. Ray. 

Inse'nsibly. adv. [from infenftble.] 

j. Imperceptibly; in fuch a manner as is not difeovered by the 
fenfes. 

The planet earth, fo ftedfaft though file feem, 

Jnftnftbh three different motions moves. Milt, Par. Loft. 

The hills rife i/ftnftbly, and leave the eye a vaft unin¬ 
terrupted profpedh Addifon on Italy. 

2. By flow degrees. 

Equal they were form’d. 

Save what fin hath impair’d, which yet hath wrought 

Jnfenftbly. Milton. 

PropofaJs agreeable to our paffions will inftnftbly prevail upon 
our weaknefs. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Cadenus 

Inftnftbly came on her fide. Swift. 

H. Without mental or corporal fenfe. 

Inseparability. \n.f. [from infeparable.] The quality of 

Inseparableness. ) being fuch as cannot be fevered ordivided. 

The parts of pure fpace are immovable, which follows from 
their injeparability, motion being nothing but change of dif- 
tance between any two things; but this cannot be between 
parts that are infeparable. Locke. 

Inseparable, adj. [infeparable, French; infeparabilis, Latin.] 
Not to be disjoined ; united fo as not to be parted. 

Ancient times figure both the incorporation and infeparable 
conjundion of counfel with kings, and the wife and politick 
ufe of counfel by kings. Bacon. 

Thou, my {hade, 

Infeparable , muft with me along; 

For death f rom fin no pow’r can feparate. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Care and toil came into the world with fin, and remain ever 
fince infeparable from it. South’s Sermons. 

No body feels pain, that he wilhcs not to be eafed of, 
with a defire equal to that pain, and inftparable from it. Locke. 

The parts of pure fpace arc inftparable one from the other, 
fo that the continuity cannot be leparated, neither really nor 

roea,aIly -. r . , Locke. 

Together out they fly, 

Inftparable now the truth and lie ; 

And this or that unmixt no mortal ear (hall find. P 0 p t 

Inseparably, adv. [from inftparable. ] With indiffoluble 
union. 

Drowning of metals is, when the bafer metal is fo incorpo¬ 
rate with the more 1 ich as it cannot be feparated; as if filver 
mould be inftparably incorporated with gold. Bacon. 

Him thou (halt enjoy, 

Inftparably thine. ' Milton 

bad ? t; ft.fi mUft C n" fcf -’ 5 h3t bcforc thal a % ne<i Period matter 
had exifted eternally inftparably endued with this principle of 

z ^ i nCVCr attraded nor convened f’cfore, 

To InI-'St 1 nUe r U r atl °'r • ***& Ser ™**- 

Dlari- R v ‘ a - [ ,n Jf rer s}- r. tnjero, inftrtum , Latin.] To 
place in or amongft other things. J 

liabie h rn e Jr rdS n We ^ Very wcakI y where they arc fo 

name to mifconftruchon. Still!,, 

in^eofm W01thy gendeman ’ s name I will infert it at length 
m one of my papers. 
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It is the editor’s uitereft to infert what the autW’s judg¬ 
ment had rejeded. \ ’ 

Poefy and oratory omit things effenual, and infert lutle 
beautiful digrefflons, ill order to place every thing in the molt 
affeding light. _ t . Watts. 

Insertion, n.f. [infertion, Ir. infertio , Latin.] 

1. The ad of placing any thing in or among other matter. 

The great difadvantage our hiftorians labour under is too 
tedious an interruption, by the infection of records in their 
narration. Felton on the Clafjicks. 

An ileus, commonly called the twilling of the guts, is 
either a circumvolution or infrtion of one part of the gut witlim 
the other. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2 . The thing inferted. 

He foftens the relation by fuch infrtion , bcforc he deferibes 
the event. Broome’s Notes on the Odyjfy. 

To Inse'rvk. v. a. [infervio , Latin.] To be of ufe to ail 
end. 

Inse’rvi£nt. adj. [inferviens, Latin.] Conducive; of ufe to 
an end. 

The providence of God, which difpofeth of no part 
in vain, where there is no digeftion to be made, makes 
not any parts infervient to that intention. Brown. 

To Inshe'll. v. a. [in and /hell.] To hide in a {hell. 

Aufidius, hearing of our Marcius’ banifhrfient, 

Thrufts forth his horns again into the world. 

Which were injhell’d when Marcius ftood for Rome, 

And durft not once peep out. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To ItcsHiP. v. a. [in and Jhip.] To Ihut in a fhip; to flow; 
to embark. 

See them fafely brought to E)over; where, in/hipp’d. 
Commit them to the fortune of the fea. Shake/. Hch. VT. 

To Inshri'ne. v.a. [in and fhrine.] To inclofe in a Ihrinc or 
precious cafe. 

Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Injhrines thee in his heart. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

Not Babylon, 

Equal'd in all its glories, to injhrine Belus. Aftlton. 

I'nside. n.f. [in and fide.] Intcriour part; part within. Op- 
pofed to the furface or outfide. 

Look’d he o’ th’ in fide of the paper ? 

He did unfeal them. Shakefpeare’s He>.ry VIII. 

Shew the inftde of your purfe to the outfide of his hand, 
and no more ado. Shakefpeare’s kVinter’s Tale. 

Here are the outfides of the one, the infdcs of the other, 
and there’s the moiety I promifed ye. L’Eftrangc. 

As for the infule of their neft, none but themfelves were 
concerned in it. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Insidia'tor. n.f. [Lat.] One who lies in wait. Did?, 

INSIDIOUS, adj. [in/dieux, French; in/difus, Latin.] Sly ; 
circumventive; diligent to entrap; treacherous. 

Since men mark all our fteps, and watch our baitings, let a 
fenfe of their infidious vigilance excite us fo to behave ourfelVes, 
that they may find a convitfion of the mighty power ofChrif- 
tianity towards regulating the pafliom. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

They wing their courfe. 

And dart on diftant coafts, if fome ftarp rock; 

Or {hoal infidious, breaks not their career. Thomftn. 

Insi diously. adv. [from infidious.] In a fly and treacherous 
manner ; with malicious artifice. 

The ca'ffle of Cadmus was taken, and the city of Thebes 
. !. ‘ nv - e ^ cd by Phebidas the Lacedemonian, infdioufly and 
in violation of league. Bacon’s IVar with Spain. 

Simeon and Levi fpoke not only falfely but infdioify, n A y 
hypomtically. abufing their profdytes and their religion, for 
the effcChng their cruel defigns. Government of the Tonauc. 

Insight, n.f. [inficht, Dutch. This word hadformeriy^the 
£cent on the firft fyllable.] Infpeaion; deep view ; know¬ 
ledge of the intenour parrs; thorough fkill i„ any thing. 

Hardy Ihepherd, fuch as thy merits, fuel, may be her infight 
Juftly to grant thee reward. ' 

Straightway fent with careful diligence 
1 o fetch a leech, the which had great infght 
in that difeafe of grieved confidence, 

The ufe of a little infght in thofe parts of knowlod^ 
which arc not a man’s proper bufinefs is to a g ’ 
minds to all forts of ideal-. ’ * S t0 ** cu *om our 

Due confideration, and a deeDer S P e£tator - 

foon have made them fenfibleof the/error thing ^ , wou ' d 
T. significance. 1 n. f. finEmif-nn. l- , 11 codward. 

Insignificancy, j ficant.] 6 ^ ^ rcncb; ^ roiu i’ftgni- 
1. Want of meaning; unmeaning terms 

12 L Glanv. Scerf c. , 5 ?. 

2. L'nimportanc^. 
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2- Umjnpprtalicc. 

As I was ruminating on that I had fccn, I could not forbear 
reflecting 911 the infiguificancy of human art, whenfet incom- 
parifon with the defigns of providence. Addifon's Guardian. 

My annals rue in mouldy mildews wrought, 

With eafy Infignificance of thought. ° Garth. 

Insii,ni'kjcan’t. adj. [Y« and fitgnificant.] 

1. Wanting meaning; void of fignification 

’Till you can weight and gravity explain. 

Thole words are inftgnificant and vain. Blackmore. 

2. Unimportant; wanting weight; ineffe&ual. 

I hat I might not be vapoured down by inftgnificant tefti- 
monics, 1 prefumed to ufe the great name of your fociety to 
annihilate all fuch arguments. Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 

Calumny robs the publick of all that benefit that it mayjuftly 
claim from the worth and virtue of particular perfons, by ren¬ 
dering their virtue utterly inftgnificant. South's Sermons. 

All the arguments to a good life will be very inftgnificant to 
a man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiflion of fin3 
may be had upon fueh cheap terms. 71 list fan’s Sermons. 

Nothing can be more contemptible and infignificant than the 
feum of a people, inftigated againft a king. Addijon. 

I11 a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy fo proper as 
bleeding, often repeated : ftypticks are often inftgnificant. Arb. 

In.jgniTicantly. adv. [from inftgnificant.] 

j Without meaning. 

Birds are taught to ufe articulate words, yet they underftand 
not their import, but ufe them infioilficantly, as the organ or 
pipe renders the tune, which it underftands not. Hale. 

7. Without importance or effect. 

Insince re, adj. [infinecrusy Lat. in and fincere.] 

1. Not what he appears; not hearty; diffembling; unfaithful. 

2. Not found ; corrupted. 

Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear. 

To render deep's foft bleffings infmeere ? 

Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme. 

The day reflection, and the midnight dream. Pope. 

InsiNCE'rity. n.f. [from in fincere.] Diffimulation; want of 
truth or fidelity. 

If men fliould always a£t under a mafk, and in difguife, that 
indeed betrays defign and infincerity. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffi. 

To Insi'new. v.a. [in and finew] To flrengthen; to con¬ 
firm. 

All members of our caufe. 

That arc infinewed to this a&ioii. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Insi nuanT. adj. [French.] Having the power to gain favour. 
Men not fo quick perhaps of conceit as flow to paffions, and 
commonly lefs inventive than judicious, howfoever prove 
very plaufible, infinuant, and fortunate men. JVotton. 

To INSINUATE. v a. [infinuer, Fr. vfitnuo , Latin.] 

1. To introduce any thing gently. 

The water eafily infinuates itfelf into and placidly diftends 
tha veffels of vegetables. Woodward. 

2. To pufh gently into favour or regard: commonly with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

There is no particular evil which hath notfome appearance 
of goodnefs, whereby to infinuate itfelf. Hooker. 

At the ifle of Rhee he in fin ua ted himfeif into the very good 

‘ giace of the duke of Buckingham. Clarendon. 

3. To hint; to impart indireClly. 

And all the fictions bards purfue 
Do but infinuate what's true. Swift. 

Totriftill; to infufc gently. 

All the arc of rhctorick, befides order and clearnefs, are for 
nothing tile hut to infmuate wrong ideas, move the paffions, 
and the reby mtflead the judgment. Locke. 

To Insinuate, v.n. 

1. To wheedle; to gain on the affe&ions by gentle degrees. 

I love no colours ; and without all colour 
Of bafe infinuating flattery, 

i pluck this white rofe with Plantagcnet. Shake/. H. VI. 

2 s To fteal into imperceptibly ; to be conveyed infenfibly. 

Peftilential miafms infinuate into the humoral and confiftent 
parts of the body. Harvey. 

3. 1 know not whether Milton does not ufe this word, according 
to its etymology, for, to enfold; to wreath ; to wind. 

Clofe the ferpent fly 
Jtfir,tutting, of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Milton. 

Insinuation, n.f. [infinuatio, Lat. infmuation,Yx. from infi- 
mwte.] The power of pleafing or ftealing upon the affcCtions. 

When the induftry of one man hath fettled the work, a 
new man, by bfinuaiion or mifinformation, may not fupplant 
him without a juft caufe. Bacon. 

He had a natural infinuation and addrefs, which made him 
acceptable in the beft company. Clarendon. 

Insi'nuative. adj. [from infinuate .] Stealing on the at- 

fedions. 

lc is a flrange infinuative power which example and cuftorn 
have upon us. Government of the Tongue. 

1* situ a tor. n.f. [ iufinuator, Lat. ] He that infinuates. Ainf. 

, NSlPiD. adj. [infijider, French; infipidus, Latin.] 
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1 . Without tafte ; without power of affeding the organs of tjuft 

Some earths yield, by diftillation, a liquor very far from 
being inodorous or infipid. j, r , 

This chyle is the natural and alimentary pituita, which the 
ancients deferibed as infipid Flayer on the Humours. 

one lays lome uleful bile afide. 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide. p..-, r 

2 . Without fpirit; without pathos; flat; dull; heavy. 

The gods have made your noble mind for me. 

And her infipid foul for Ptolemy ; 

A heavy lump of earth without defire, 

A heap of allies that o’er-lays your fire. Dryd. Clem 

Some fhort excurfions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat infipid fluff. Dryd. Don Selafi 
Insipi'dity. ) r ,. r . , ... r 

Insi pidness. J *’f' I ™fip'd.te, Fr. from infipid.] 

1. Want of tafte. 

2. Want of life or fpirit. 

Diyden’s lines fhine ftrongly through the infipidity of 
Tate’s. p 

Insi'pidly. adv. [from infipid.] Without tafte; dully. 

One great reafon why many children abandon themfelve3 
wholly to filly fports, and trifle away all their time infipidly, 
is bccaufe they have found their curiofity baulked. Locke. 

Insi'pience. n.f. [ infipientia , Latin.] Folly; want of un- 
derflanding. 

To INSI'ST. v. n. [infifler, French; infiflo, Latin.] 

1. To ftaud or reft upon. 

The combs being double, the cells on each fide the parti¬ 
tion are fo ordered, that the angles on one fide inftjl upon the 
centers of the bottom of the cells on the other fide. Ray, 

2. Not to recede from terms or affertions ; to periift in. 

Upon fuch large terms, and fo abfolute, 

As our conditions fhall infijl upon, 

Our peace fhall ftaud as firm as rocky mountains. Shakefp. 

3. To dwell upon in difeourfe. 

Were there no other ad of hoftility but that which we 
have hitherto infifled on, the intercepting of her fupplies were 
irreparably injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 

Insistent* adj. [ infiflens, Latin.] Refting upon any thing. 
The breadth of the fubftrudion mult be at leaft double to 
the infifient wall. IVottcn. 

Insitiency. n.f. [in and fitio, Latin.] Exemption from 
thirft. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every creature, 
for die ufe we make of him ? The docility of an elephant, 
and the infitiency of a camel for travelling in defarts. Grew. 

Insi'tion, n.J. [ infitio , Latin.] The infertion or ingraffment 
of one branch into another. 

Without the ufe of thefe we could have nothing of culture 
or civility : no tillage or agriculture, no pruning or lopping, 
grafting or infition. Ray on the Creation. 

Insi'sture. n.f. [from infijl.] This word feems in Shakefpeari 
to fignify conftancy or regularity. 

The heav’ns themfclves, the planets, and the centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place, 

Infijlure , courfe, proportion, feafon, form, 

Office and cuftorn, in all line of order. Shakefp can. 

ToInsna're. v.a. [in andfitare.] 

1. To intrap ; to catch in a trap, gin, orfnare; to inveigle. 

Why ftrewft thou fugar on that bottled fpider, 

Whofe deadly web injnareth thee about. Shakefp. R • W- 

She inflat'd 

Mankind with Her fair looks. Milton- 

By long experience Durfey may no doubt 
Infnare a gudgeon, or perhaps A trout; 

Though Dryden once exclaim’d in partial fpite; 

He fifh’d !—bccaufe the man attempts to w rite. Fatten. 

2. To intangle in difficulties or perplexities. 

That which in a great part, in the weightieft caufes belong¬ 
ing to this prefent controverfy, hath injnared the judgments 
both of fundry good and of fome well learned men, is the 
manifeft truth of certain general principles, whereupon the 
ordinances that ferve for ulual pra&ice in the church qf Goa 
are grounded. . 

That the hypocrite reign not, left the people be tnfnared. 

3 b Job xxxiv. 30. 

Insna’RER. n.f. [from infnare.] He that infnares. 

Inso'ciable. adj. [infociable, French; infciabilis, Latin ] 

1. Averfe from conversation. 

If this auftere infociable life, , , 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood. & . yl 

2 . Incapable of connexion or union. . ,, 

The lowed ledge or row mull be merely of none, c 
laid, without mortar, which is a general caution for at P 
in building that arc contiguous to board or timber, Dc 
lime and wood are infociable. Cotton's 

Insobri ety, n.f. [in and febriety.] Druukennefc, w ' 
fobriety. r , na , 2I Ao 

He whofe confcier.ce upbraids him with profanenels . 
God, and mfebriety towards himfeif, il he is juft to n> 
hour, he thinks he has quit fcores. Decay o 4 ^ 
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To I’NSOLATE; tr; a. [infoh, Latin.] To dry lrt the fun; 

to cxDofe to the aClion of the Am. 

Insolation, n.f [inflation, French, from inflate.] Expo- 

* U 'We^ufe C thefe towers for inflation , refrigeration, confer- 
vation, and for the view of divers meteors. Bawn s bat. Hijl. 

If it have not a fufficient in/o/ation it looketh pale, and at¬ 
tains not its laudable colour: if it be funned too long, it fuf- 
fereth a torrefaCUon. . J*™* r Vulgar Err curs. 

1'nsolence. ln.fi [tnflence, Ir. wflentia, Latin.] Pruleex- 
I'nsolency. ) erted in contemptuous and overbearing treat¬ 
ment of others; petulant contempt 

They could not reftrain the vjdency of O Neal, who, find¬ 
ing none now to withftand him, made himfeif lord of thofe 
few people that remained. Spenjcr on Ireland. 

Such a nature. 

Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow 
Which he treads on at noon ; but I do wonder 
His infolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. Shakefpeare. 

Flown with infolence and wine. Milton. 

Publick judgments are the banks and fhores upon which 
God breaks the infolency of finners, and flays their proud 
■ wavcs . Tillotfon. 

The fteady tyrant man, 

Who with the thoughtless infolence of power, 

For fport alone, purfues the cruel chacc. Thomfon. 

The fear of any violence, either againft her own perfon or 
a-minft her foil, might deter Penelope from ufing any endea¬ 
vours to remove men of fuch infolence and power. Broome. 

To I'nsolence. v.a. [from the noun.] Toinfult; to treat 
with contempt. A very bad word. 

The bilhops, who were firft faulty, infolenced and af- 
faulted. Kiig Charles. 

I'nsolent. adj. [inf lent, Fr. inf’em, Latin.] Contemptuous 
of others; haughty ; overbearing. 

We have not pillaged thofe rich provinces which we refeued: 
vidory itfelf hath not made us inf lent matters. Atterbury. 
I'nsolently. adv. [inf lenter, Latin.] With contempt of 
others; haughtily; rudely. 

What I muft difprove. 

He infolently talk’d to me of love. Dryden. 

Not fadion, when it fhook thy regal feat, 

Not fenates, injolently loud, 

Thofe echoes of a thoughtlefs crowd, 2 

Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 3 

Briant, being naturally of an haughty temper, treated him 
very injolently, and more like a criminal than a prifoncr of war. 

Addifon's Guardian. 

Inso'lvable. adj. [injolvable,Yr. in and five.] 

1. Not to be folvcd; not to be cleared ; inextricable ; fuch as ad¬ 
mits of no folution, or explication. 

Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling inquiries concerning 
vacuums, the dodrine of infinites, indivisibles and incom- 
menfurablcs, wherein there appear fome inflvab’e difficui- 
fP otts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. I hat cannot be paid. 

Insoluble, adj. [influblc, French; infolubilis, Latin.] 

1. Not to be cleared ; not to be rt-folved. 

Admit this, and what fhall the Scripture be but a fnare and 
a torment to weak confciences, filling them with infinite feru- 
pulofities, doubts tnfrluble, and extreme dcfpair. Hooker. 

2. Not to be dillolved or feparated. 

Stony matter may grow in any part of a human body; for 
when anything tnjjuble flicks in any part of the body/it ga- 
‘hers " cruft about it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Iaso Event adj. [m and filvo, Latin.] Unable to pay. 

. / publick declaration he proclaimed himfeif infolvent of 
thofe vaft fums he had taken upon credit. Howe/. 

A farmer accufcd his guards for robbing him of oxen, and 
the emperor fhot the offenders; but demanding reparation of 
the accufer for fo many brave fellows, and finding him inf vent, 
comoounded the matter by taking his life. Addijon 

An snflvent is a man that cannot pay his debts. Watt’s 
Inf,vent tenant of incumber’d fpacc. Smart 

insolvency, n.f. [from infolvent.] Inability to pay debts 
ThT to fuch a*degree that. 

,hJt ,herc is °rf 

v To make ground fertile, afhes excel; inf much as the coun' 

fomTbjT,"” an ' xccll ' nt P" t - 
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With narrow fearch, 2nd Witli infpeflion deeff ; 

Confider every creature. , y—v .. 

Our religion is a religion that dares to be underftood ; that 
offers itfelf to the fearch of the inquifitive, to the vfpettim cl 
the fcveieft and the moft awakened reafon ; for, being fccure 
of her fubftantial truth and purity, file knows that for her to 
• be fecn and looked into, is to be embraced and admired, At 
there needs no greater argument for men to love the light than 
to fee it. ^ South’s Sermon's 

2. Superintendence; prefiding care. In the firft fenfe it fliould 
have into before the objea, and in the fecond lelffc nlay admit 

over; but authors confound them. 

We may fafely conceal our good deeds from the publick 
view, when they run no hazard of being diverted to impioper 
ends, for want of our own infettian. After burp. 

We fliould apply ourfelves to lludy the perfections of God, 
and to procure lively and vigorous impreffions of his perpetual 
prefence with us, and injpeliion over us. Atterbury. 

The divine infpedlion into the affairs of the world, cloth ne- 
ceffarily follow from the nature and being of God; and he 
that denies this, doth implicitly deny his exiftence. Bentley. 
Inspector, n.f [Latin.] 

1. A prying examiner. 

With their new light our bold infpeRors prefs, 

Like Cham, to ftifew their father’s nakednefs. Denham. 
2 v A fuperintendent. 

They may travel under a wife infpeSlor or tutor to different 
parts, that they may bring home ufeful knowledge. JVaits. 
Inspe'rsion. n.f. [infperjto, Lat.] A fprinkling. Ainfw. 
To I.vsphe're. v.a. [in and fphere ] To place in an orb or 
fphere. 

Where thofe immortal fliapes 

Of bright aereal fpirits live injpher’d. 

In regions mild of calm and ferene air. Milton. 

Inspi'rable. adj. [from infpire. ] Which may be drawn in 
with the breath; which may be infufed. 

To thefe infpirable hurts, we may enumerate thofe they Tuf¬ 
tsin from their expiration of fuliginous fteems. Harvey.. 
Inspira TION. n.f. [from infpire.] 

I. The ad of drawing in the breath. 

In any inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymptoms are a 
violent fever, and a moft exquifite pain increased upon infpi- 
ration , by which it is diftinguilhed from a pleurify, in which 
the greateft pain is in expiration. Arbuthnot. 

The ad of breathing into any thing. 


Infufion of ideas into the mind by a fuperiotir power. 

I never fpoke with her in all my life. 

—How can fhe then call us by our names, 

Unlefs it be by infpiration ? Shak. Comedy of Err ours. 

Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at their death 
have good injpirations. Shakefp. Merck, of Venice. 

We to his high infipiratibn owe. 

That what was done before the flood we know. Denham. 
What the tragedian wrote, the late fuccefs 

Declares was infpiration , and not gtiefs. Denham ; 

Infpiration is when an overpowering impreffion of any pro- 
pofition is made upon the hiind by God himfeif, that gives a con¬ 
vincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of 
it: fo were the prophets and the apoftlcs infpired. Watts. 

ToINSPIRb.. v.n. [infpiro, Latin; infpirer, Fr.] To draw 
in the breath. 

If the infpirmg and expiring organ of any animal be ftopt, 
it fuddenly yields to nature, and dies. Walton. 

To Inspj're. v. a. 

1. To breathe into; to infufe into the mind; to imprefs upon 
the fancy. r 

I have been troubled in my fleep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath infp Yd. Shakefpeare. 

He knew not his Maker, and lie that infpired into him an 
active foul, and breathed in a living fpirit. Wifd.xw. 1 1. 
1 hen to the heart infpir’d J 


Milton. 


Milton. 


V ernal delight. 

2. To animate by fupernatural infufion. 

Nor th’ infpir’d 
Caftalian fpring. 

Erato, thy poet’s mind infpire. 

And fill hi s foul with thy celeftial fire. Dryd. /En 

I he letters are often read to the young religious, to in fare 
with fentiments of virtue. jjj-r 

3- To draw in with the breath. Addijon. 

ftnn B V m f ns f fulphurous coal fmoaks the lungs are ftifled and 
oppreffed whereby they are forced to an d exoire ^ 

air with difficulty, in comparifon of the faciliW • 
and expiring the air in the country. Y ° f 

H.s baleful breath inf firing as he glides ; Garvey. 

Now like a chain around her neck he rid^ n v 

To th n i He thaT infjdrcs. 

of ftTe world Temli omni P°*nt creator and preferver 

teif^ d sr- -£r; 

eourage. enliven, to invigorate; to en- 

It 
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!t has pleafed Qod to infpirit and actuate all his evangeli¬ 
cal methods by a concurrence of l'upernatural ft length, which 
makes tt not only eligible but poflible ; cal'y and pleafant for 
us to do w hatever lie commands us. Decay of Piety. 

A difcrcct ufe of becoming ceremonies renders the fended 
of the church folemn and affecting, infpirits the Huggifh, and 
inflames even the devout wor&ipper. Atterbury's Sermons. 

The courage of Agamemnon is infpirited by love of em¬ 
pire and ambition. Pope's Preface to the Iliads. 

Let joy or calc, let affluence or content. 

And the gay conlciencc of a life well fpent, 

Calm ev’ry thought, infpirit cv’ry grace. 

Glow in thy heart, and fmiie upon thy face. Pope. 

To Inspissate, v.a. [»'« and JpiJfus, Lat.] To thicken ; to 
make thick. 

Sugar doth iufpijfate the fpirits of the wine, and maketh 
them not fo ealy to rcl'olve into vapour. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

This oil farther infpijfated by evaporation, turns by degrees 
into balm. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Inspissa'tion. n.f [from infpiJJ'ate.] The aft of making any 
liquid thick. 

The effect is wrought by the infpijfation of the air. Bacon. 
Recent urine will cryltallize by infpijfation , and afford a 
fait neither acid nor alkaline. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Instability, n.f. [injlabiltas, from infabilitt , French ; in- 
fabilis, Lat.] Inconftancy; ficklcncfs; mutability of opinion 
or conduct. 

Inf ability of temper ought to be checked, when it difpofes 
men to wander from one fcheme of government to anotherj 
fmee fuch a ficklenefs cannot but be fatal to our country. 

Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 25. 
Insta'ble. adj. [infabilis , Lat.] Inconftant; changing. See 
Unstable. 

To INSTA'LL. v.a. [infalley, French, in and fall.] To ad¬ 
vance to any rank or office, by placing in the feat or ftall 
proper to that condition. 

She reigns a goddefs now among the faints. 

That whdom was the faint of fhepherds light, 

And is ittflalled now in heaven’s bight. Spenfer's Paji. 

Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 

In/lall'd archbifhop of Canterbury. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The king chofe him mailer of the horfc, alter this he was 
inf ailed of the moft noble order. JVotton. 

Installation, n.f. [irfa/lation, French, from infall.] The 
aft of giving vifible poileilion of a rank or office, by placing 
in the proper feat. 

Upon the election the bilhop gives a mandate for his in- 
foliation. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Instalment, n.f. [from inf all.] 

1. The aft of inftalling. 

Is it not eafy 

To make lord William Mailings of our mind, 

For the injlalnunt of this noble duke 

In the feat royal. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

2. The feat in which one is inflalled. 

Search Windfor-caftle, elves. 

The feveral chairs of order look you fcour; 

Each fair infalment , coat and feveral creft 
With loyal blazon evermore be bleft ! Shahcfpeare. 

INSTANCE. l n f [m } prench 
Jnsta».cy. S j l j 

1. Importunity} urgency; folicitation. 

Chriftian men lliould much better frame themfelves to 
thofe heavenly precepts which our Lord and Saviour with fo 
great injlancy gave us concerning peace and unity, if we did 
concur to have the ancient councils renewed. Hooker , b. i. 

2. Motive; influence ; preffing argument. Not now in ufe. 

She dwells fo fecurely upon her honour, that folly dares 
not prefent itfelf. Now, could I come to her with any di¬ 
rection in my hand, my deli res had injlance and argument to 
commend themfelves. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 
The inf ancu that fecond marriage move, 

Arc bale refpefts of thrift, but none of love. Shakefpeare. 

3. Profecution or procefs of a fuit. 

The injlance of a caufc is faid to be that judicial procefs 
which is made from the conteflation of a fuit, even to the 
time of pronouncing fentence in the caufe, or till the end of 
three years. ~ Ayliffe's Parergon. 

4. Example; document. 

Yet doth this accident 
So far exceed all injlance , all difeourfe, 

That I am ready to dillruft mine eyes. Shakefpeare. 

In furnaces of copper and brafs, where vitriol is olten call 
in, there rifeth fuddenly a fly, which fometimes moveth on 
the walls of the furnace } fometimes in the fire below ; and 
dieth prefcntly as foon as it is out of the furnace: which is 
a noble infancy , and worthy to be weighed. Bacon. 

We find in hiftory injlances of perlons, who, after their 
prifons have been flung open, have chofen rather to languifh 
in their dungeons, than flake their milerablc lives and for¬ 
tunes upon the fucccls of a revolution. Adiifon. 
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The greateft faints are fometimes made the moft 
able mfances of fuffering. Atterbury's S 

Suppofe the earth fhould be removed nearer to thTT**’ 
and revolve for injlance in the orbit of'Mercury, the 
ocean would boil with heat. Bentley's Sr ^ 

The ufe of mfances is to illuflrate and explain a difficult 
and this end is beft anfwered by fuch infap.es as are f an »if ’ 

s . a ste 0 oTr;,hi„ g . 

Thcfe feem as if, in the time of Edward the firft, they were 
drawn up into the form of a law in the firft injlance 

6. Occafion; aft. ’ u - 

The performances required on our part, are no other than 
what natural reafon lias endeavoured to recommend, even in 
the moft fevere and difficult injlances of duty. p g . (r 

To Instance, v. n. [from the noun.] To give oroftifr™ 
example. 

As to falfe citations, that the world may fee how little he 
is to be trufted, I (hall injlance in two or three about which 
he makes the loudeft clamor. Tillotf 

In tragedy and fatire, this age and the laft have excelled 
the ancients ; and I would infance in Shakefpeare of the for¬ 
mer, in Dorlet of the latter fort. Dryden's "frvetwl 

I'NSTANT. adj. [infant, Fr. infans, Latin.] 

1. Preffing; urgent; importunate; earned. 

And they were infant with loud voices, requiring that he 
might be crucified. Luke xxiii. 27. 

Rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation; continuing it 
font in prayer. R cm . xif I2 . 

2. Immediate ; without any time intervening ; prefent. 

Our good old friend beftow 
Your needful counfel to our bufinefles. 

Which crave the infant ufe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Th’ infant ftroke of death denounc’d to day. 

Remov’d far off. 

Nor native country thou, nor friend {halt fee; 

Nor war haft thou to wage, nor year to come; 
Impending death is thine, and injlant doohi. 

3. Quick ; without delay. 

Infant without difturb they took alarm. 

Griev’d that a vifitant fo long fhould wait 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate ; 

Injlant he flew with hofpitable hafte. 

And the new friend with courteous air embrac’d. 

I'nstant. n.f [infant, French.] 

1. Infant is fuch a part of duration wherein we perceive no 

fucceffion. Locke. 

There is fcarce an infant between their flourifhing and 
their not being. Hooker, b. v. 

I can at any unfeafbnable injlant of the night appoint her 
to look out at her lady’s chamber window. Shakefpeare. 

Her nimble body yet in time muft move, 

And not in infants through all places flride; 

But fhe is nigh and far, beneath, above. 

In point of time, which thought cannot divide. Davies. 
At any infant of time the moving atom is but in onefingle 
point of the line; therefore all but that one point is either 
future or paft, and no other parts are co-exiftent or contem¬ 
porary with it. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. It is ufed in low and commercial language for a day of the 
prefent or current month. 

On the twentieth infant it is my intention to ereft a lion’s 
head. Addifon's Guard. N°. 98. 

Instanta'neous. adj. [inftantaneus, Latin.] Done in an in- 
ftant; afting at once without any perceptible fucceffion ; ail¬ 
ing with the utmoft fpecd ; done with the utmoft fpeed. 

This manner of the beginning or ceafing of the deluge 
doth not at all agree with the infantaneous aftions of creation 
and annihilation. Burnet's Theory of tire Earth. 

The rapid radiance infantaneous ftrikes 
Th’ illumin’d mountain. Thomfcn. 

Instantaneously, adv. [from infantaneous.] In an indivi- 
fible point of time. 

What I had heard of the raining of frogs came to my 
thoughts, there being reafon to conclude that thofe came from 
the clouds, or were injlantaneoujly generated. Da ham. 

I'NSTANTLY. adv. [injlantcr, Latin.] . 

1. Immediately ; without any perceptible intervention of time. 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the affefts of any one pa 
of the body infantly make a tranfeurfion throughout the who e 
body. Bacons Nat. Hjl. cent, x- 

Sleep infantly fell on me. 

As feveral winds arife, ? Vj ■, 

Juft fo their natures alter injlantly. May s r rgi • 

2 . With urgent importunity. 

ToInsta'te. v.a. [in and fate.] 

I, To place in a certain rank or condition. . , 

This kind of conqueft docs only infate the viftor in 
rights of government, which the conquered prince, or 
prince to whom the conqueror pretends a right of Auce 1 ’ 
h^. Hale's Common Law of Engl** 


Milton. 


Prior, 

Mdton. 


Pope. 
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be ¥he firft of them being eminently holy and dear to God, 
fhould derive a bleffijig to his poftcrity on thatj “J 

prevail at Lit.» have then, alfo accepted 
in the favour of God. yinerouiy 

2. To iriveft. Oblolete. 

For his pofleflions, 

Although by confifcation they are ours, 

Wc do inflate and widow you withal. Shakefpeare. 

Instaura'tion. n.f. [infauration, French; tnfauratio, Lat.J 
Reftoration; reparation; renewal. r . , 

Instead of. prep. [A word formed by the coalition of m and 
Jlead, place.] 

1. In room of; in place of. , , , 

Vary the form of lpecch, and inftead of the word church 
make it a nueftion in politicks, whether the monument be in 
danger. J 

1 ^ThL^very confidcration to a wife man is inf tad of a thou- 
fand arguments, to fatisty him, that, in thole times, no 
fuch tiling was believed. Tillctjon s Sermons. 

To Inste'ep. v.a. [in and fetp.] 

1. i ofoak; to macerate in moifture. 

Suffolk firft died, and York, all haggled over. 

Comes to him where in gore he lay inf cep'd. Shakefpeare. 

2. Lying under water. 

The guttered rocks, and congregated fands. 

Traitors infeep'd to clog the guiltlcfs keel. Shak. Othello. 
Instep, n.f. [in and ftp.] The upper part of the foot where 
it joins to the leg. 

The caliga was a military {hoe with a very thick foie, tied 
above the inj/ep with leather thongs. Arbutbnot on Corns. 
To I'NSTIGATE. v. a. [infigo, Lat. infiguer, French.] To 
urge to ill; to provoke or incite to a crime. 

Instiga'tion. n.f. [infigation, French; from injligate.] In¬ 
citement to a crime; encouragement ; impulfe to ill. 

Such inf igation: have been often dropt. 

Where I have took them up. Shakefp. Julius Cafar . 

Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this ? But rather follow 
Our forceful inf igation. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

It was partly by the inf igation of fome faftious malccon- 
tents that bare principal ftroke amongft them. Bacon. 

Shall any man, that wilfully procures the catting of 
whole armies to pieces, fet up for an innocent f As if the 
lives that were taken away by his infigation were not to be 
charged upon his account. L'Ef range's Fables. 

We have an abridgment of all the bafenefs and villainy 
that both the corruption of nature and the injligation of the 
devil could bring the fons of men to. South's Sermons. 

Instiga'tor. n.f [injligatcur, French; from injligate.] In¬ 
citer to ill. 

That fea of blood is enough to drown in eternal mifery 
die malicious author or injligator of its effufion. K. Charles. 

Either the eagernefs of acquiring, or the revenge of mif¬ 
fing dignities, have been the great injligators of ecclefiaftick 
feuds. Decay of Piety. 

To INSTILL, v.a. [injiillo, Lat. infiller, French.] 

1. To infufe by drops. 

He from the well of life three drops inf ill'd. Milton. 

2. To Lnfinuate any thing imperceptibly into the mind; to 
infufe. 

1 hough fuch aflemblics be had indeed for religion’s fake, 
hurtful neverthelefs they may eafily prove, as well in regard 
of their fund's to ferve the turn of hereticks, and fuch as 
privily will fooneft adventure to infil their poifon into mens 
m ' nc k- Hooker, b. v. 

He had a farther defign in all this compaflion, to inf /'/and 
infinuate good inftruftion, by contributing to their happinefs 
in this prefent fife. Catamy's Sermons. 

Thole heathens did in a particular manner infil the prin¬ 
ciple into their children of loving their country, which is far 
otherwil'e now-a-days. Swift's Mifccl. 

Instilla'tion. n.f [hfillatio, Lat. from injlil.] 

1. The aft of pouring in by drops. 

2. The aft of infofing flowly into the mind. 

3. The thing infufed. 

They imbitter the cup of fife by infenfible inf illations. 

r.. / .. „ Rambler. 

Instinct, adj. [mfmft, Fr. mfinAus, Lat.] Moved; ani¬ 
mated. A word not in ufe. 

Forth rulh’d with whirlwind found 
The chariot of paternal deity, 

Flalhing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
itfelf inf ill with fpirit, but convoy’d 

I'NSTTW%- ChCn ‘ bick ^ a|>C \- Mlton ' 5 Par - L °Jl* b. vi. 
NSTINCT. n. f. [xujhnli, Fr. infinlius, Lat. This word 

had us accent formerly on the laft fyllablc.] Dcfirc or aver- 


Addifon. 


Prion 

Pope. 
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fion ifline in the min.1 without the intervention of reafon or 
deliberation ; the power determining the will of brutes. 

In him they fear your highnefs’ death; 

And mere inf inf 7 of love and loyalty 
Makes them thus forward in his banilhment. Shakefpeare ■ 
Thou knoweft I am as valiant as Hercules; but^beware 
he lion 
er. I 

lion, and thwfor’a true prince. ° Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

But providence or injfinfl of nature feems. 

Or reafon though difturb’d, and fcarce confulted, 

Xo have guided me aright. Milton s Agonift . /. 1545’ 

Nature firft pointed out my Portius to ine, 

And eafilv taught me by her fecret force 
To love thy perfon, e’er I knew thy merit; 

Till what was inf ini 7 grew up into friehdfliip. 

The philofopher avers. 

That reafon guides our deed, and inf in £1 theirs* 

Infinlt and reafon how {hall we divide ? 

Reafon ferves when prefs’d ; 

But honeft in ft in A comes a volunteer. 

Insti'ncted. adj. [inf inlius, Lat.] Impreffed as an animating 
power. This, neither muftcal nor proper, was perhaps in¬ 
troduced by Bentley. 

What native unextinguifliable beauty muft be impreffed 
and inf mil cd through the whole, which the defedation of fo 
many parts by a bad printer and a worfe editor could not hin¬ 
der from Alining forth. Bentley's Preface to Milton. 

InstiNctive. adj. [from infinlt.] Afting without the appli¬ 
cation of choice of reafon; rifing in the mind without appa¬ 
rent caufe. 

Rais’d 

By quick inf initive motion, up I fprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring. Aftltons Par. Lof, b. viii. 
It will be natural that Ulyffes's mind fhould forbode; and 
it appears that the irtftinllive prefage was a favourite opinion 
of Homer’s. Broome's Notes cn the Odyffey. 

Instinctively, adv. [from infinitive.] By inftinft } by the 
call of nature. 

The very rats 

Injiinllively had quit it. Shakefpeare's Tcmpef. 

To I'NSTITUTE. v.n, [infituo, inf itutum, Lat. infituer, Fr.] 

1. To fix} to eftablifh; to appoint; tocnaft; to fettle; to 
preferibe. 

God then infituted a law natural to be obferved by crea¬ 
tures ; and therefore, according to the manner of laws, the 
inftitution thereof is delcribed as being eftablifhed bv folemn 
injunction. Hooker, b. i. 

Here let us breathe, and haply infitute 
A courfe of learning, and ingenuous ftudies. Shakefpeare. 
To the production of the effeft they arc determined by the 
laws Of their nature, injlituted and imprinted on them by ini¬ 
mitable wil’dom. Hale's Original of Mankind. 

To infitute a court and country party without materials, 
would be a very new fyftem in politicks, and what, I be¬ 
lieve, was never thought on before. Swift. 

2. To educate; to inftruft ; to form by inftruftion. 

If children were early inf ituted , knowledge would infen- 
fibly infinuate itfelf. Decay of Piety. 

Institute, n.f. [infitut, Fr. infitutum, Latin.] 

1. Eftablifhed law; fettled order. 

This law, though cuftom now direfts the courfe. 

As nature’s inf itute, is yet in force 

Uncancel’d, though difufed. Dryden. 

2. Precept; maxim; principle. 

Thou art pale in mighty ftudies gfown. 

To make the Stoick inf itutes thy own. Dryden's Perfus. 

Institution, n. f. [infitution, Fr. infitutio, Latin. 1 

1. Aft of eftablifhing. 

2. Eftablifliment; fettlemcnt. 

The infitution of God’s law is deferibed as being eftablifh- 
ed by folemn injunction. Hooker. 

It became him by whom all things arc, to be the way of 
falvation to all, that the infitution and reftitution of the world 
might be both wrought with one hand. Hooker, b. v. 

This unlimited power placed fundamentally in the body of 
a people, is what legiflators have endeavoured, in their feveral 
fehemes or infitutions of government, to depofit in fuch hands 
as would preferve the people. 

3. Pofitive law. D' 

The holinefs of the firft fruits and the lump is an holinefs. 

ESS ° f f T*"*. and nomi,ial > w bercas the 

hohnefs of the root is an holinefs of nature, inherent and 

The law and infitution founded by Molbs wawo'fftablfih 
religion, and to make mercy and peace known to the whole 

4. Education. Forb< ^ 

After baptifm, when it is in infancy received, fucceeds in¬ 
ftruftion and infitution in the nature and feveral branches of 

12 M that 
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that vow, which was made at the font, in a fhort intelligible 
manner. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

It is a nccefTary piece of providence in the injlitution of our 
children, to train them up to fomewhat in their youth, that 
may honcftly entertain them in their age. L’Ejlrange. 

ffis learning was not the effect of precept or injlitution. 

Bentley. 

Issrrru'f ionary. adj. [from injlitution.] Elemental; con¬ 
taining the firft doctrines, or principles of doctrine. 

1 hat it was not out of falhion Ariftotle declareth in his 
politicks, among the injlitutionary rules of youth. Brown. 

1. An eftablifher; one who fettles. 

I’nstitutor. n.f. [ injlituteur , Fr. injlitutor, Latin.] 

It might have fuccecded a little better, if it had pleafed 
the injlitutor; of the civil months of the fun to have ordered 
them alternately odd and even. Holder on Time. 

2. Inftrudor; educator. 

The two great aims which every injlitutor of youth fhould 
mainly and intentionally drive at. IValker. 

rNSTrrirriST. n.f. [from injlitute.] Writer of inftitutes, or 
elemental inftrudtions. 

Green gall the injlitutijls would perfuade us to be an effedl 
of an over-hot flomach. Harvey on Confutations. 

To Insto'p. v.u. [in and jlop.] To dole up; to flop. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 
The fcams injtops. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 

To INSTRU'CT. v. a. [ injhuo , Latin ; injlruire, French.] 

1. To teach ; to form by precept; to inform authoritatively; 
to educate; to.inftitute ; to diredt. 

Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice, that he 
might injlruft thee. Dent. ir. 36. 

His God doth injlruft him to diferetion, and doth teach 
him. Ifa. xxviii. 26. 

They that were injlrufted in the fongs of the Lord were 
two hundred fourfeore and eight. 1 Chron. xxv. 7. 

Tltefe are the things wherein Solomon was injlrufted for 
building of the houfe of God. 2 Chra/i . iii. 3. 

Chenaniah, chief of the Levitcs, injlrufted about the fong, 
becaufc he was fkilful. 1 Chron. xv. 22. 

She being before injlrufted of her mother. Matth. xiv. 8. 
Thou approve!! the things that are more excellent, being 
injlrufted out of the law. Rom. ii. 18. 

Injlruft me, for thou knoweft. Milton. 

He ever by confulting at thy fhrine 
Return’d the wifer, or the more injlruft 
To fly or follow what concern’d him mod. Milton. 

2. To model; to form. Little in ufc. 

They fpeak to the merits of a caufc, after the prodlor ha6 
prepared and injlrufted the fame for a hearing before the 
judge. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Instru'cter. n.f [from injlruft.'] A teacher; an inftituter; 
one who delivers precepts or imparts knowledge. 

You have ten thoufand injlruftors in Chrilt. 1 Cor. iv. 15. 
After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 

The father of the faithful there did dwell. 

Who both their parent and injlruftor was. Denham. 

O thou, who future things can’ft reprefent 
As prefent, heav’nly injlruftor l Milton's Par. Loji, b. xi. 

Poets, the firft injlruftors of mankind, 

Brought all things to their native proper ufe. Rofcommon. 
T hey fee how they are befet on every fide, not only with 
temptations, but injlruftors to vice. Locke on Education. 

We have precepts of duty given us by our injlruftors. Rog. 
Several injlruftors were difpofed among this little helplefs 
people. Addifou's Guard. N°. 105. 

Instruction, n.f. [ injlruftion , French; from injlruft.] 

1. The a# of teaching; information. 

It lies on you to fpeak. 

Not by your own injlruftion, nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts you to, but with fuch words 
As are rooted in your tongue. Sbakejpcare's Coriolanus. 

We arc beholden to judicious writers of all ages, for thofe 
difeoveries and difeourfes they have left behind them for our 
injlruftion. Locke. 

2 . Precepts conveying knowledge. 

Will ye not receive injlruftion to hearken to receive my 
words l J tr ‘ xxxv - 

On ev’ry thorn delightful wifdom grows. 

In ev’ry ftream a fweet injlruftion flows ; 

But fomc untaught o’erhear the whifper’ring rill, 

In fpitc of lacrcd leifure, blockheads ftill. Young. 

3. Authoritative information; mandate. 

See this difpatch’d with all the hafte thou can’ft ; 

Anon I’ll give thee more injlruftion. Shakefpeare. 

Instructive, adj. [from injlruft ; injiruftif French.] Con¬ 
veying knowledge. 

With variety of injlruftivc expreffions by fpeech man 
alone is endowed. Holder. 

I would not laugh but in order to inflru#; or if my mirth 
ceafes to be injlruftive , it fliall never ccafc to be innocent. 

Addifon's Speft. N®. 179. 
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If he finite him with an injlrument of iron, f 0 that a- 
he is a murderer. »- ac ne die, 

What artificial frame, what injlrument, * XXXV ’ ,6 * 
Did one fuperior genius e’er invent; 

Which to the mufcles is preferr’d. Blacbnar, r - 

Box is a wood ufcful for turners and injlrument mak 2 ' M ' 

2. A frame confiruded fo as to yield harmonious fount™” 1 "' 

He that ftriketh an injlrument with /kill, ma y caufi- „ . 
withftaridmg a very pleafant found, if the firing whereon h 
ftriketh chance to be capable of harmony. * Hooker h • 

She taketh moft delight ’ ' '* 

In mufick, injlruments and poetry. Shakefp 

In folitary groves he makes his moan. 

Nor, mix’d in mirth, in youthful pleal'ure fhares 
But fighs when fongs znA injlrument; he hears. ’ 

3. A writing containing any contra# or order. 

He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and did write 
an injlrument of covenants, and fealed it. Tub vii 

4. The agent or mean of any thing. It is ufed of perfons t 
well as things, but of perfons very often in an ill f en fc 

The gods would not have delivered a foul into the body 
which hath arms and legs, only injlrument; of doing- but that 
it were intended the mind fhould employ them. ’ Sidi 
If, haply, you my father do fufpedt. 

An injlrument of this your calling back. 

Lay not your blame on me. Shakefp. Oddis 

All voluntary felf-denials and aufterities which Chriftianitv 
commends become nccefTary, not fimply for themfdves but 
as injlruments towards a higher end. Decay of Piety. 

Reputation is the fmalleft facrifice thofe can make us, who 
have been the injlruments of our ruin. Swift's M/cd. 

There is one thing to be confidered concerning reafon 
whether f> llogtfm be the proper injlrument of it, and the ufe- 
fulleft way of exercifing this faculty. Xitlr. 

5. One who a#s only to ferve the purpofes of another. 

He fcarcely knew what was done in his own chamber, bet 
as it pleafed her injlruments to frame themfclves. Sidney, b. ii. 

All the injlruments which aided to expofe the child, were 
even then loft when it was found. Shakefp. Uftnter's Tale. 

In benefits as well as injuries, it is the principal that we 
are to confider, not the injlrument ; that which a man does 
by another, is in truth his own a#. L'Ejlrange. 

The bold are but th’ injlruments of the wife. 

They undertake the dangers they advife. Dryden. 

Instrumental, adj. [mjlrumental, french; injlrumentum, 
Latin.] 

1. Conducive as means to fome end; organical. 

All fccond and injlrumental caufes, without that operative 
faculty which God gave them, would become altogether 
filent, virtuelcfs, and dead. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Prayer, which is injlrumental to every thing, hath a parti¬ 
cular promife in this thing. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

It is not an effentiul part of religion, but rather an auxi¬ 
liary and injlrumental duty. Smalridge's Sermons. 

I difeem fome excellent final caufes of conjunction of body 
and foul; but the injlrumental I know not, nor what invili- 
ble bands and fetters unite them together. Bentley's Sermons. 

2 . ACting to fome end ; contributing to fome purpofe; helpful: 
ufed of perfons and things. 

The prefbyterian merit is of little weight, when they 
allege themfelves injlrumental towards the refloration. Swift. 

3. Confifting not of voices but inftruments. 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial abro¬ 
gated, require the abrogation of injlrumental mufick, ap¬ 
proving ncvcrthelcfs the ulc of vocal melody to remain, mull 
fhew fome reafon, wherefore the one fhould be thought a 
legal ceremony and not the other. Hooker , b. v. 

4. Produced by inftfuments ; not vocal. 

Oft in bands. 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heav’nly touch of injlrumental founds 

In full harmonious number join’d, their fongs • 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav’n. Muttn. 

Sweet voices, mix’d with injlrumental founds, 

Afcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. Dryd- 

Instrumenta'lity. n.f [from injlrumental .] Subordinate 
agency; agency of any thing as means to an end. 

Thofe natural and involuntary adtings are not done by de¬ 
liberation and formal command, yet they arc done by t c 
virtue, energy, and influx of the foul, and the tnjlrumenta- 
lity of the fpirits. Hale's Original of Mankind. 

Instrume'ntally. adv. [from injlrumental .] In the nature 
of an inftrument; as means to an end. , 

Mens well-being here in this life is but mjlrumentally 1 
as being the means for him to be well in the next life. Dig 
Habitual preparation for the facrament confifts in a I« n * 
ing, permanent habit, or principle of bolinel’s, wrought chie^y 
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Ins°tr°c U mk'ntalness. n.f [from injlrumental.] Ufefulnefs as 

means to an end. . . . . u i 

The injlrumentalnefs of riches to works of charity, has 
rendered it very political, in every Chriftian commonwealth, 
by laws to fettle and fecure propriety. Hammond, s Fund. 

Insu'fferable. adj. [in and fufferable.] 

t Intolerable; infupportable; intenfc beyond endurance. 

The one is oppreffed with conftant heat, the other with 
injufcrable cold. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

"Though great light be infuffirable to our eyes, yet the 
h’wheft degree of darkneis does not at all difeafe them ; bc- 
caufe that caufmg no diforderly motion, leaves that curious 
organ unharmed. Locke. 

2, Dctcftable; contemptible. 

A multitude of fcribblers, who daily pefter the world with 
their infuferable fluff, fhould be difeouraged from writing any 
more> Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Insufferably, adv. [from infuff.erable.] To a degree beyond 
endurance. 

Thofe heav’nly fhapes 

Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
lnfufferably bright. Milton's Par. LoJl , b. ix. 

There is no perfon remarkably ungrateful, who was not 
alfo infufferably proud. South's Sermons. 

Insuffi'cience. I n.f [infufficience , Fr. in and fufficient.] I11- 

Insuffi'ciency. J dequatenefs to any end or purpofe; 
want of requifite value or power : ufed of things and perfons. 

The minifter’s aptnefs or infufficiency , otherwife than by 
reading to inftrudl the flock, itandeth in this place as a 
flranger, with whom our form of common prayer hath no¬ 
thing to do. Hooker, b. v. 

T he infufficiency of the light of nature is, by the light of 
feripture, fo fully liipplied, that further light than this hath 
added, there dotli not need unto that end. Hooker, b. ii. 

We will give you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes, unintel¬ 
ligent of our infufficience, may, though they cannot praife us, 
as little accufe us. Shakefpeare's lVinter's Tale. 

Till experience had difeovered their defect and infufficiency, 
I did certainly conclude them to be infallible. IVilkins. 

Confider the pleas made ufe of to this purpofe, and fhew 
the infufficiency and weaknefs of them. Atterbury. 

Insufficient, adj. [ inefficient , French; in and fufficient.] 
Inadequate to any need, ufc, or purpofe ; wanting abilities ; 
incapable; unfit. 

T he bifhop to whom they fhall be prefented, may juftly 
rejedl them as incapable and inefficient. Spenfer on Ireland. 

We are weak, dependant creatures, infifficient to our own 
happinefs, full of wants which of ourfelves we cannot re¬ 
lieve, expofed tw a numerous train of evils which we know 
not how to divert Rogers’s Sermons. 

Fading kills by the bad date, not by the infufficient quan- 
tity of fluids. Arlmthnot on Aliments. 

Insufficiently, adv. [from infifficient.] With want of pro¬ 
per ability; not fkilfully. 

Insuffla tion. [/« and fufflo, Latin.] The a# of breathing 
upon. b 

Impofition of hands is a cuftom of parents in hleffing their 
children, but taken up by the apofties inflead of that divine 
nififfiauon which Chrift ufed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Insular, ladj. [infulairc, French; infularis , Lat] Belong- 

I nsularv. 5 ing to an ifland. b 

Druina, being furrounded with the lea, is hardly to be in- 
vaded, having many other infulary advantages. ' Howel. 
nsulated. adj. [tnfula , Lat.J Not contiguous on any fide. 

Insu lse. adj [infuljus, Lat.] Dull; infipid ; heavy. Dift. 

Insult, n./ [tnfukus, Lat. infulte, French.] 

1. I he a# of leaping upon any thing. In this fenfe it has the 
accent on the laid lyllable : the fenfe is rare. 

The bull’s infult at four (he may fuftain, 

, | tCn fl< m I,Uptbl rites refrain. Dryden's Virgil. 

2. Act of inference or contempt. 6 

Take the fentcncc ferioufly, becaufc railleries are an infult 

To 1 NSUTT rT' r n v Br00me ' i Notes en th ‘ Odyjfcy. 

loINbLLl . v.u. [infulter, Ir. tufulto, Lat.l W * 

1. To treat with infolence or contempt. It is ufed fometimes 
withwer, fometimes without a prepofition. 

I he poet makes his hero, after he was olntto.i u— .c 
^ ca ° r ’ and the he did his friend b ylnfidt- 

Priam ” l ° b “ hP th ' of king 

2 . I o trmmple upon ; to triumph over. Capi. 

It pleas’d the king his mafter very lately 
io ftrike at me upon his mifconftrudtion ; 

St"™ 6 S U f’ k and fl , aU ’ rin g his difpleafure, 

makes fmall outlets into open air. Dryden 
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Ev’11 when they fing at cafe in full content, 

Infulting o’er the toil they underwent. 

Yet ftill they find a future talk remain, 

To turn the foil. Dryden's Virgil 

Insu'lter. n.f [from infult.] One who treats another with 
infolent triumph; 

Ev’n man, the merdlefs inf titer man, 

Man, who rejoices in our fex’s weaknefs-, 

Shall pity thee. Rowe's Jane Shore. 

Insu'ltincly. adv. [from infulting.] With contemptuous 
triumph. 

Infultiugly, he made your love his boaft; 

Gave me my life, and "told me what it coft. Dryden. 
Insuperability, n.f -[from injuperabte.] The quality of be¬ 
ing invincible. 

INSUPERABLE, adj. [infuperabilis, Latin.] Invincible; in- 
furmountable; not to be conquered ; not to be overcome. 

This appears to be an infuperabte objection, becaufe of the 
evidence that fenfe feems to give it. Digby on Bodies. 

Much might be done would we but endeavour; nothing 
is infuperable to pains and patience. Ray on the Creation. 

And middle natures how they long to join, 

Yet never pafs th’ infuperable line. Pope's EJfay on Man. 
Insu'perableness. n.J. [from infuperable.] Invinciblenefs; 
impoffibility to be furmounted. 

Insu'perably. adv. [from infuperable.] Invincibly; infur- 
mountably. 

Between the grain and the vein of a diamond there is this 
difference, that the former furthers, the latter, being fo in- 
fuperably hard, hinders the fplitting of it. Grew's Mufenm. 

Insuppo'rtable. adj. [infupportable, French; in and Jupport- 
able.] Intolerable ; infuffcrable; not to be endured. 

A dilgrace put upon a man in company is infupportable ; it 
is heightened according to the greatnefs, and multiplied ac¬ 
cording to the number of the perfons that hear. South. 

The baler the enemies are, the more infupportable is the 
infolence L’E -range’s Fables. 

The thought of being nothing after death is a burden in- 
fupportable to a virtuous man; wc naturally aim at happinefs, 
and cannot bear to have it confined to our prefent being. Dryd. 

To thofe that dwell under or near the Equator, this Spring 
would be a moft peftilent and infupportable Summer; and as 
for thofe countries that are nearer the Poles, a perpetual Spring 
will not do their bufinefs. Bentley's Sermons. 

Insuppo rtableness. n. J. [from infupportable.] Infuffcrable* 
nefs ; the flate of being beyond endurance. 

ITien fell fhe to fo pitiful a declaration of the infupportab V- 
nefsof her defires, that Dorus’s ears procured his eyes with 
tears to give teftimonv how much they fuffered for her fuf* 

T fer,n ?- / Sidney. 

Insupportably. adv. [from infupportable.] Beyond en¬ 
durance. 

But fafeft he who flood aloof. 

When tnfupportably his foot advanc’d, 

In fcorn of their proud arms and warlike tools, 

Spurn’d them to death by troops. Milton's Ag-n'Jles. 

1 he firft day s audience fuflkiently convinced me, that the 
poem was infupportably too long Dr yden. 

Insurmo untable, adj. [infhr»untable,Yr. in and furmountable.] 
Infuperable; unconquerable. J 

This difficulty is infurmountable, ’till I can make fimplicitv 
and variety the fame. Lceke 

Hope thinks nothing difficult; defpair tells us, that difficuU 
tyis infurmountab'e. 

7 r„;r b r Y - [from 

lN S“. ’ZSLZL™"*' Luin;i A * 

a . B L et ^ c ®" thc aflin g of a dreadful thing. 

And the firft motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantalma, or a hideous dream • 

The gemus and the mortal inftruments 
Are then in council; and the ftate of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, fuffers then 
1 he nature of an tnfurreftun. Shal r r 

JST Cit Hf ° ld timc hath made iffiurrefti n againft ki£ 

and fediti c n have been madc this £?; 

Lord. ^ ^ * grC3t , *f urrr *' m u P on thofe that fear the 

Infurreftions of bafe people are common!, ? XvL 7 °- 
their beginnings. P P «n>monly more furious in 

The trade of Rome had like to have fuffirT ' VIL 
ftroke by an infurreftion in Egypt!ttccitedbf j 5 .n n0lhe ^ 6 reat 
./ [infufurro, Latin.] ^The* 

' ni L «i" 1 Not perceptible 

'VZSk"'; t,ta,ia "- ] ^ figures^cn- 

rique Wh ' Ch J UVCTal J^ribes on an- 

Addilon on Italy. 
Inta'stajls^ 
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Inta'stable. adj. [in and tajle.] Not railing any fenfations 
in the organs of tafte. 

Something which is invifible, intaflable, and intangible, as 
exifting only in the fancy, may produce a pleafure fuperior to 
that of fcnfe. Grew’s Cofmol. 

INTEGER, n. f. [Latin.] The whole of any thing. 

As not only iignificd a piece of money, but any integer ; 
from whence is derived the word ace, or unit. / Irhuthnot. 

1 'nteoral. adj. [ integral , French; integer, Latin.] 

i. Whole: applied to a thing confidcred as comprifing all its 
conftituent parts. 

A local motion keepeth bodies integral, and their parts toge¬ 
ther. Bacon's Natural HiJio' j. 

1 . Uninjured ; complete ; not defeftive. 

No wonder if one remain fpeechlefs, though of integral 
principles, who, from an infant, Ihould be bred up amongft 
mutes, and have no teaching. Holder. 

3. Not fraftional; not broken into fraftions. 

integral, n.f. The whole made up of parts. 

Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diflections, have 
fearched into thofe various meanders of the veins, arteries, 
nerves, and integrals of the human body. Hale. 

Confider the infinite complications and combinations of 
feveral concurrences to the conftitution and operation of al- 
moft every integral in nature. Hale. 

A mathematical whole is better called integral, when the 
feveral parts, which make up the whole, are diftinft, and each 
may fubfift apart. fVatts. 

Inte'grity. n.f. [integrity, Fr. integritas, from integer, Lat.] 

1. Honefty; uncorrupt mind; purity of manners; uncorrupt- 
ednefs. 

Your dilhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 

Of that integrity which fhould become it. Sbakefp. Coriol. 

Macduff, this noble paflion, 

Child of integrity , hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black fcruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Whoever has examined both parties cannot go far towards 
the extremes of either, without violence to his integrity or 
underftanding. Swift. 

The libertine, in (lead of attempting to corrupt our inte¬ 
grity, will conceal and difguife his own vices. Rogers. 

2. Purity; genuine unadulteratc ftate. 

Language continued long in its purity and -integrity. Hate. 

3. Intircnefs ; unbroken whole. 

Take away this transformation, and there is no chafm, nor 
can it afFeft the integrity of the action. Broome. 

Inte'gument. n.f. [integumentum, intego, Lat.J Anything 

that covers or invelops another. 

He could no more live without his frize-coat than without 
his fkin : it is not indeed fo properly his coat, as what the 
anatomifts call one of the integuments of the body. /Iddifon. 

I'NTELLECT. n./'. [intellect, Fr. intillecius, Lat.] The in¬ 
telligent mind ; the power of underftanding. 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all car. 

All inteUedi, all fcnfe. Milton. 

All thofe arts, rarities, and Inventions, which vulgar minds 
gaze at, and tl>e ingenious purfuc, are but the reliques of an 
intelltcl defaced with fin and time. South’s Sermons. 

Intellection, n.f. [intclUClion, hr. intelleilio, Latin.] The 
a£t of underftanding. 

Simple apprehenfton denotes the foul’s naked intellefiien of 
an objetft, without either compofition or deduction. Glanv. 

A determinate intellection of the modes of being, never hinted 
by the fenfes, can realize chimeras. Glanv. ScepJ. 

They will fay ’tis not the bulk or fubftance of the animal 
fpfrit, but its motion and agility, that produces intelleflion and 
f cn f e Bentley's Sermons. 

Intellective, adj. [intelleflif, Fr. from intellett.] Having 
power to underftand. 

If a man as intclieklive be created, then either he means the 
whole man, or only that by which he is intellective. Glanv. 

Intellectual, adj. [intelleSluel, French; intoileflualis, low 
Latin.] 

Relating to the underftanding} belonging to the mind; 
tranfacted by the underftanding. 

Religion teaches us to prefent to God our bodies as well 
as our fouls : if the body ferves the foul in actions natural and 
civil, and intellectual, it mull not be eafed in the only offices 
of religion. Taylor. 

2. Mental; comprifing the faculty of underftanding; belonging 
to the mind. 

Logick is to teach us the right ufe of our reafon, or intel¬ 
lectual powers. Watts. 

3. Ideal; perceived by the intellect, not the fenfes. 

In a dark vilion’s intellectual feene. 

Beneath a bow’r for forrow made, 

The melancholy Cowley lay. Cowley. 

A train of phantoms in wild order rofe. 

And, join’d, this intellectual feene compofe. Pope. 

4 Having the power of underftanding. 
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Anaxagoras and Plato term the maker of the world an • 
telle dual worker. 

Who would lofe, %in - 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Thofe thoughts that wander through eternity 
To perifh rather, fwallow’d up and loft, ' * 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of fenfe and motion ? Milton's Parad Lot) 

5 - Propofed as the object not of the fenfes but intellect- {’ 
Cudworth names his book the intelledual fyftem of the „nl’ 
verfe. ' m * 

Intellectual n.f. Intellect; underftanding; mental 
powers or faculties. This is little in ufe. 

Her hufband not nigh, 

Whofe higher intellectual more I fliun. Milton 

The fancies of moft, like the index of a clock, are moved 
but by the inward fprings of the corporeal machine; which 
even on the moft fublimed intelledual , is dangeroufly influen- 

lial T , . f . Glanv. Scepf 

I have not confulted the repute of my sntelleduals in bring¬ 
ing their weaknefles into fuch difeerning prefences. Glanv 
Intelligence. 1 n. f. [ intelligence, French ; inulftgaitia 
Inte'lligencv. 5 Latin ] ’ 

1. Commerce of information; notice; mutual communication• 
account of things diftant or fecret. 

It was perceived there had not been in the catholicks, either 
at Armenia or at Seleucia, fo much forefight as to provide that 
true intelligence might pafs between them of what was done. 

Hooker, b. v. 

A mankind witch! hence with her, out of door! 

A moft intelligency bawd ! Shakefpeare. 

He furniflied his employed men liberally with money 
to draw on and reward intelligences ; giving them alfu in charge 
to advertife continually what they found. Bacon's H. Vll. 

The advertifements of neighbour princes arc always to be 
regarded, for that they receive intelligence from better authors 
than perfons of inferior note. Hayward. 

Let all the paflages 
Be well fecur’d, that no intelligence 
May pafs between the prince and them. Denham's Sophy. 
Thofe tales had been fung to lull children afleep, before ever 
Berofus fet up his intelligence office at Coos. Bentley. 

2. Commerce of acquaintance; terms on which men live one 
with another. 

Factious followers are worfe to be liked, which follow not 
upon affection to him with whom they range themfelves; 
whereupon commonly enfueth that ill intelligence that we fee 
between great perfonages. Bacon. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any friendfhip with 
the favourites. Clarendon. 

3. Spirit; unbodied mind. 

How fully haft thou fatisfied me, pure 
Intelligence of heav’n, angel! Milt. Parad. Lofl. 

There are divers ranks of created beings intermediate be¬ 
tween the glorious God and man, as the glorious angels and 
created intelligences. Hole. 

They hoped to get the favour of the houfes, and by the 
favour of the houfes they hoped for that of the intelligencies, 
and by their favour for that of the fupreme God. Stillingfeet. 

The regularity of motion, vifible in the great variety and 
curioftty of bodies, is a demonftration that the whole mafs of 
matter is under the conduit of a mighty intelligence. Collier. 

Satan, appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the intelligence of the 
fun circumvented him even in his own province. Drydtn. 

4. Underftanding; fkill. 

Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideoufly. 

They think to be chief praife of poetry; 

And thereby wanting due intelligence. 

Have marr’d the face of goodly poefie. Spcnjcr 

Intellige'ncer. n.f. [from intelligence.] One who fends or 
conveys news; one who gives notice of private or diftant 
tranfaifions; one who carries meflages between parties. 

His eyes, being his diligent intelligencers , could carry unto 
him no other news but difcomfortable. Sidney 

Who hath not heard it fpoken 
How deep you were within the books of heav’n ? 

To us, th’ imagin’d voice of hcav’n itfelf; 

The very opener and intelligencer 


Between the grace and fan&itics of heav’n. 

And our dull workings. Shake f Henry 

If they had inftrudlions to that purpofe, they might be the 
beft intelligencers to the king of the true ftate of his who t- 
kingdom. Faiin \ 

They are the beft fort of intelligencers ; for they have aw a) 
into the inmoft clofets of princes. Hecne.- 

They have news-gatherers and intelligences, who ma e 
them acquainted with the converfation of the whole king 
dom. .... 

Intelligent, adj. [intelligent, Fr. intelligent, Latin.] 

1. Knowing; inftrufled; fkilful. . 

It is not only in order of nature for him to govern that _ 
the more intelligent, as Ariftotlc would have it; but mere 
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„o left required for government, courage to protoa^ end 

above all honefty , , . 

Intelligent of feafons, they fet forth 


Their airy caravan. 

He of times. 


Milton. 


nc vi lii**w* 

Intelligent, th’ harfh hyperborean ice 
Shuns for our equal Winters ; when our funs 
Cleave the chill’d foil, he backwards wings his way. Phillips. 
Trace out the numerous footfteps of the prelencc and in- 
terDofition of a moft wife and intelligent architect throughout 
all this ftupendous fabrick. Woodward. 

2. Giving information. 

Servants, who feem no lefs, 

Which are to France the fpics and fpeculations 
Intelligent of our ftate. ShakeJ. King Lear. 

Intellice'ntial. adj. [from intelligence .] 

1. Confifting of unbodied mind. 

Food alike thofe pure 
Intelli-ential fubftances require. 

As doth your rational. Milton s Par. Loji. 

2. Intelledual; exercifing underftanding. 

In at his mouth 

The devil enter’d; and his brutal fenfe, 

His heart or head poflefling, foon infpir’d 

With aft intelligential. Milton's Paradife LoJl. 

Intelligibility, n.f. [from intelligible.] 

1. Poftibility to be underftood. 

2. The power of underftanding; intelVftion. Not proper. 

The foul’s nature confills in intelligibility Glanv. Scepf 

INTE'LLIdlBLE adj. [intelii ib e, Fr. inte'ligibilis, Latin] 
To be conceived by the underftanding; poflible to be under¬ 
ftood. 

We Ihall give fatisfaftion to the mind, to fliew it a fair and 
intelligible account of the deluge. Burnet. 

Someth! g muft be loft in all tranflations, but the fenfe will 
remain, which would otherwife be loft, 01 at leaft be maimed, 
when it is Icarcc intelligible. Dryden. 

Many natural duties relating to God, ourfelves, and our 
neighbours, would be exceeding difficult for the bulk of man¬ 
kind to find out by reafon ; therefore it has pleafed God to ex- 
prefs them 111 a plain manner, intelligible to fouls of the lowcft 
capacity. Watts. 

InteLligibleness. n.f [from intelligible.] Poftibility to be 
underftood ; perlpicuity. 

It is in our ideas that both the rightnefsof oifr knowledge, 
and the propriety or inteliigiblenefs of our fpcaking, con- 
fifts Locke. 

Inte lligibly, adv. [from intelligible.] So as to be under¬ 
ftood; clearly; plainly. 

The genuine fcnfe, intelligibly told. 

Shews a tranllator both difcrect and bold. Rofcommon. 

l o write of metals and minerals intelligibly, is a talk more 
difficult than to write of animals. Woodwards Nat Hijl. 

Inte merate. adj. [inteineratu>, Latin.] Undefiled; unpol¬ 
luted. v 

Inte'mperament. n.f [in and temperament.] Bad confti¬ 
tution. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated, 
and others upon the continual afflux of lacerativc humours. 
f Harvey on Confumptions. 

Inte mperance. ) n. f. [intemperance, Fr. intemperantia, Lat.] 

Inte'mperancv. J Want of temperance; want of modera¬ 
tion ; excefs in meat or drink. 

Boundiefs intemperan'e 
In nature is a tjranny ; it hath been 
The fall of many kings. Sbakefp Macbeth. 

Another law of Lycurgus induced to intemperancy and all 
kind of mcontinency. Hakewill. 

Some, as thou faw’ft, by violent ftroke (hall die ; 

By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth Ihall bring 
Difeafcs dire; of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee (hall appear; that thou may’ft know 
What mifery th’ inabftinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. MUton's Paradife LoJl, b. xi. 

he Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkennefs and intemperance, by bringing a drunken man 
into their company. Tl/ 

IN IEMPERAI E. adj. [intefnperant, Fr, intemperate, Latin *1 
1. Immoderate m appetite; exceffive in meat or drink; drunken- 
gluttonous. ’ *■*'» 

More women Ihould die than men, if the number of bu¬ 
rials anlwered in proportion to that of ficknelfes; but men 
being more intemperate than women, die as much by rea¬ 
fon of their vices, as women do by the infirmity of their 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy^d 
thofe unanfwcrable doubts, which, over their cups or their 
"he c!’v ^ 7 FetCnd t0 ha 7 a = ainl * Chriftia nity ; perfuade but 
2^ man T t0 S? hiS m ,° ncv ’ thc ^ "temperate man 

South. 
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2. Palfionate; ungovernable; without rule. 

You are more intemperate in your blood 

Than thofe pamper’d animals, _ 

That rage in favage feudality. Sbakefp < 

Ufe not thy mouth to intemperate fwearing; for therein is 

the word of fin. , .> 

iNTh'MPERATELY. adv. [from intemperate.] 

1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 

How grofly do many of us contradift the plain precepts ot 
the Gofpel, by living intemperattly or unjuftly ? TilLtfcn. 

l. Immoderately; exceflivcly. 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, but what is 
intemperattly rigid ? Whereas no religion is true that is not 
peaceable as well as pure. Spratt s Sermons. 

Inte'mperateness. n.f [from intemperate.] 

1. Want of moderation. 

2. Unfeafonablenefs of weather. Jtnjwcrth. 

Inte'mperature. n.f [from intemperate] Exccfs of fome 

quality. 

To INTE'ND. v . a. [ intendo, Latin.] 

1. Toftretchout. Obfolete. 

The fame advancing high above his head. 

With (harp intended fling fo rude him fmote. 

That to the earth him drove, as ftricken dead ; 

Ne living wight would have him life behot. Fairy Qiicen: 

2. To enforce; to make intenfe. 

What feems to be the ground of the aflertion, is the 
magnified quality of this ftar, conceived to caufe or intend 
the heat of this feafon, we find that wifer antiquity was not of 
this opinion. Brown's Eulg. Err. 

By this the lungs are intended or remitted. Hate. 

This vis inertia: iseflentia! to matter, becaufeit neither can 
be ckprived of it, nor intended or remitted in the fame body ; 
but is always proportional to the quantity of matter. Cbe\ne . 

Magnetilm may be intended and remitted, and is found only 
in the magnet and in iron. Newton's Opt. 

3. To regard ; t > attend ; to take care of 

This they Ihould carefully intend, and not when the facra- 
mem isadminiilrcd, imagine themfelves called only to walk up 
and down in a white and ihining garment. Hooker. 

2. 1 o pay regard or attention to This fenfe is now little ufed. 

T hey could not intend to the recovery of that country of 
the north. Spenjer. 

Having no children, Ihe did with Angular care and tendcr- 
nefs intend the education of Philip. Bacon's H. VII. 

The king prayed them to have patience ’till a little fmoak, 
that was railed in his country, was over; flighting, as his 
manner was, that openly, which neverthelcfs he intended feri- 
oufly. Bacon's H. VII. 

Neither was there any queen-mother who might (bare any 
way in the government, while the king intended his pleafure. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Go therefore, mighty pow’rs ! 

T error of heav’n, though fallen ! i a tend at home, 

W’hile here Ihall be our home, what beft may eafe 

'I he prefent mifery, and render hell 

More tolerable. AJilton's Paradife LoJl, b. ii. 

Their beauty they, and we our loves lufpend ; 

Nought can our willies, fave thy health, intend. Waller. 

4. To mean; to defign. 

The opinion Ihe“had of his wifdom was fuch, as made her 
efteem greatly of his words; but that the words themfelves 
founded fo, as ihe could not imagine what they intended. Sidn. 

The gods would not have delivered a foul into the body, 
which hath arms and legs, only inftruments of doing, but 
that it were intended the mind Ihould employ them. Sidney. 

Thou art fworn 

As deeply to effect what we intend, 

As clofely to conceal what we impart ? Shake/. R. II L 
The ear! was a very acute and found fpeaker, when he 


would intend it. 


Wctton. 


According to this model Horace writ his odes and epods • 
for his fatircs and epiftles, being intended wholly for inflec¬ 
tion, required another ftyle. Dryden 

Inte'ndant. n f [French.] An officer of the higheft daft! 
who overfees any particular allotment of the publick bufinefs. 

Nearchus, who comthanded Alexander’s fleet, and Onefi- 
crates, his attendant general of marine, have both left relations 
of the Indies. j , , 

Inte'nimment. n.f. [entendenunt, French ] Attention; Ta- 

Th “ ««* b °"ly to be 

nou ght hereat difmay’d, 

’Till well ye wot, by grave intendment, 

\\ hat woman, and wherefore doth me upbraid. Fa 9 u*e„ 
Intendment. n.J. [enundement, French 1 
1. Intention; defign. J 

1 m *. [ ove to )’ ou > I came hither to acquaint you 

' 2 To 
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To Iste'nerate. v. a. [in and tener, Latin.] To make ten¬ 
der; to foften. Bp.TbyHor. 

Autumn vigour gives. 

Equal, intenerating, milky grain. Phillips. 

Intener a'tion. n. f. [from integrate.] The aft of foftening 
or making tender. 

In living creatures the nobleft ufe of nouriftiment is for the 
prolongation of life, reftoration of feme degree of youth, and 
integration of the parts. Bacon. 

Jnte'nible. adj. [in and tenible .] That cannot hold. It is 
commonly written intertable. 

I know I love in vain, ftrive againft hope; 

Yet in this captious and intenible (ieve, 

I hill pour in the waters of my love. Shakefp core. 

INTE'NSE. adj. [ intenfus, Latin.] 

1. Railed to a high degree; ftrained ; forced ; not flight; not lax. 

To obferve the effects of a diftillation, profecuted with fo 
intenfe and unufual a degree of heat, we ventured to come 
near. Boyle. 

Sublime or low, unbended or intenfe, 

The found is hill a comment to the fenfe. Rofconhnon. 

2. Vehement; ardent. 

Hebraifms warm and animate our language, and convey our 
thoughts in more ardent and in ten e phrales. Addtfn. 

Kept on the ftretch ; anxiotifly attentive. 

But in difparity 

The one intenfe ; the other ftill remifs. 

Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 

Tedious alike. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, l. viii. 

Intensely, adv. [from intenfe .] To a great degree. 

If an Englifliman confiders our world, how intenfely it is 
heated, he cannot fuppofe that it will cool again. Addifon. 

Inte'nseness. n.f [item intenfe.'] The hate of being affected 
to a high degree; force; contrariety to laxity or remiflion. 

The water of handing fprings and rivers, that fuhains a 
diminution from the heat above, being evaporated more or 
lefs, in proportion to the greater or lefler intenfenejs of heat. 

Woodward’s Natural Hifory. 

Intension, n.f [ intenfton , Fr. intenfio , Latin.] The ad of 
forcing or braining any thing ; contrariety to remiflion or 
relaxation. 

Sounds will be carried further with the wind than againft 
the wind; and likewife do rife and fall with the intenfton or 
remiflion of the wind. Bacon s Nat. Hi/I. 

Faith differs from hope in the extenfion of its objed, and 
in the intenfton of degree. ' Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Intensive, adj. [from intenfe .] 

1. Stretched or increafcd with refped to itfelf. 

As his perfedion is infinitely greater than the petfedion of 
a man, fo it is infinitely greater than the perfedion of an angel; 
and were it nof infinitely greater than the perfedion of an 
angel, it could not be infinitely greater than the perfedion of 
a man, becaufe the intenfive diltancc between the perfedion of 
an angel and of a man is but finite. Hale. 

2. Intent; full of care. 

Tired with that afliduous attendance and intenfive circum- 
fpedion, which a long fortune did require, he was not un¬ 
willing to beftow upon another fome part of the pains. Wott. 

Intensively, adv. To a greater degree. 

God and the good angels are more f ree than we are, that is, 
intenfrvely in the degree of freedom; but not extenfivcly in the 
latitude of the objed, according to a liberty of cxcrcife, but 
not of fpecification. B> arr.h. again/I Hobbs. 

Inte'nt. adj. [ intent us, Latin. ] Anxioufly diligent; fixed 
with clofe application. 

Diftradions in England made moft men intent to their own 
fafety. King Charles. 

When wc ufc but thofe means which God hath laid before 
us, it is a good fign that wc are rather intent upon God’s glory 
than our own conveniency. Toyt'or. 

The general himfelf had been more intent upon his com- 


C/arendon. 


Milt.n. 


Dryden. 


inand. 

They on their mirth and dance 
Intent. 

Of adion eager, and intent on thought. 

The chiefs your honourable danger fought. 

Were men as intent upon this as on things of lower con¬ 
cernment, there are none fo enflaved to the neceflities of life, 
who might not find many vacancies that might be hulbandcd 
to this advantage of their knowledge. Locke. 

Whilft they are intent on one particular part of their theme, 
they bend all their thoughts to prove or disprove fome propo- 
fition that relates to that part, without attention to the confe- 
quences that may affed another. Watts. 

Be intent and felicitous to take up the meaning of the 
fpeakcr. Watts. 

Inte'nt. n.f. [from intend.] A defign; a purpofe; a drift; 
a view formed ; meaning. 

Although the Scripture of God be ftored with infinite va¬ 
riety of matter in all kinds, although itabound with all forts 
of laws, yet the principal intent of Scripture is to deliver the 
laws of duties Supernatural. Hooker. 
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Whereas commandment was given to deft™ ,n , 
where the Canaanites had ferved the gods this nr 
Inference unto a fpecial intent and which W* 

_ c \ • . . . hiar.b** 


T hofe that accufe him in his intent towards 


111 urge his hatred more to Clarence; J J 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent. 


Clarence hath not another day to live’. Sha'keJh J? in 
There is an incurable blindnefs caufcd bv a rcfolutinn 
to fee; and to all intents and purpofes, heX> wS' 
his eyes is for the prefent as blind as he that cannot. sS 
He was a m.ferable creature to all intents and purpofe 

This fury fit for her intent fhe chofe y E ^ ra " gt s 
One who delights in wars. Dryden's IE 

The Athenians fent their fleet to Sicily, upon presence oaly 
to aflift the Leontines againft Syracufc; but with an intent to 
make thcmfelves mailers of that ifland. Q r 

Of darknefs vifible fo much be lent, 

As half to ftiew, half veil the deep intent. Duncial 

Intention, n J. [intention, French; inientio, Latin.] 
i. Eagernefs of defire; elofenefs of attention; deep thought- 
vehemence or ardour of mind. 6 * 

Intention is when the mind with great earneftnefs, and of choice 
fixes its view on any idea, confiders it on every fide, and will 
not be called off by the ordinary felicitation of other ideas.Lvf/. 

Efteclual prayer is joined with a vehement intention of the 
inferior powers of the foul, which cannot therein long con¬ 
tinue without pain: it hath been therefore thought good, by 
turns, to interpofe ftill fomewhat for the higher part of the 
mind and the underftanding to work upon. Hooker. 

She did courfe o’er my exteriors with fuch a greedy inten- 
tion y that the appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up 
like a burning-glafs. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windjer. 

In perfons poffeffed with other notions of religion, the un¬ 
derftanding cannot quit thefe but by great examination ; which 
cannot be done without feme labour and intention of the mind, 
and the thoughts dwelling a confidcraLle time upon the furvey 
and difeuffion of each particular. South's Sermons. 

2 - Defign; purpofe. 

Moft part of chronical diftempers proceed from laxity of the 
fibres; in which cafe the principal intention is to rcitore the 
tone of the felid parts. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

3. The ftate of being intenfe or ftrained. This for diftinftion 
is more generally and more conveniently written intenjm. 

1 he operations of agents admit of intention and icmiffion; 
but effenccs are not capable of fuch variation. Loch. 

Inte'ntional. adj. [muntionel, Fr. from intention.] Defigned; 
done by defign. 

The glory of God is the great end which every intelligent 
being is bound to confult, by a direct and intentional fervicc. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

Inte'ntionally. adv. [from intentional.’] 


i. By defign; with fixed choice. 

1 find in myfclf that this inward principle doth exert many 


of its aflions intentionally and purpofely. 

2. In will, if not in adlion. 

Whenever I am wiftiing to write to you, I fliall conclude 
you are intentionally doing fo to me. Atterbury It P«fe. 

Inte'ntive. adj. [from intent.] Diligently applied; bufily 
attentive. 

Where the objeift is fine and accurate, it conduceth much to 
have the fenfe intenfive and erefh Bacon's Natural BiJlorj. 

The naked relation, at leaft the intentive confidcration of 
that, is able ftill, and at this disadvantage of time, to rend the 
hearts of pious contemplators. Brovins Vulg. Errcurs. 

Int'enively. adv. [from intentive.] With application; 
clofely. 

Inte'ntly. adv. [from intent.] With clofe attention; with 
clofe application ; with eager defire. 

If we infift paflionately or to intently on the truth of o ur 
beliefs, as not to proceed to as vigorous purfuit of all juft, to* 
bur, and godly living. Hammond on Funaemmta.i. 

The odd paintings of an Indian fereen, at firft glance, may 
fiirprifc and plcafe a little; but when you fix your cy endentf 
upon them, they appear fo extravagantly difproportioned tlia 
they give a judicious eye pain. Attneurj. 

The Chian medal feats him with a volume open, and rea 
ing intently. . 

Inte'ntness. n.f [from intent.] The ftate of being intent; 
anxious application. . 

He is grown more difengaged from his intentnefs on 
affairs. vn -.\ 

To INTE'R. v.a. [enterrer, French.] To cover underground, 
to bury. 

Within their chiefeft temple I’ll ercdl , f ^ 

A tomb, wherein his corps fliall be interr’d. Shake/, ti. 

The evil that men do lives after them; . c r 

The good is oft interttd with their bones. ShakeJ. jut. J 

Hi; 
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His body fball be royally D . 

arc« A 

lb, very wall and <he 

^The beVw’av is to inter them as you furrow peafe. 
Wrcalar 1 adj. [intercalate, Fr mtercalans, Latin.] 

» E'RCALARY.j Inferred out of the common order to pre- 
^fav^the equation of time, as the twenty-n,nth of February 
in a leap-year is an intercalary day. , t » i 

o Intercalate, v.a. [intercaler , Fr. intercalo , Lat.J To 

infert an extraordinary day. . , . T l 

Intercalation, n. f. [intercalation, Fr intercalate Laun.] 
Infertion of days out of the ordinary reckoning. 

In fixtv-fhree years there may be loft almoft eighteen days, 
omitting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed 
for this quadrant, or fix fupcrnumeraries. Brown s Vul.Lir. 
To INTERCEDE, v.n. [intcrceder, Fr. interccdo, Latin. J 

1. To pafs between. . 

He fuppofeth that a vaft period interceded between that ori¬ 
gination and the age wherein he lived. Hales Origin of Mank. 

Thofe fuperfleies reflea the greateft quantity of light, 
which have the greateft refracting power, and which intercede 
mediums that differ moft in their refra£live dcnfities. A ewton. 

2. To mediate; to aa between two parties with a view ot re¬ 
conciling differences. 

Them the glad fen 

Prefenting, thus to intercede began. Mi t. Parad.Loft. 
Nor was our bleffcd Saviour only our propitiation to die for 
lis, and procure our atonement, but he is ftill our advocate, 
continually interceding with his Father in behalf of all true 
penitents. Calamy. 

I may reftore myfelf into the good graces of my fair cri- 
ticks, and your lordftiip may intercede with them on my pro- 
mife of amendment. Dryden. 

Origen denies that any prayer is to be made to them, al¬ 
though it be only to intercede with God for us, but only the 
fen of God. Stillingfeet. 

Interce'der. n.f. [from intercede.] One that intercedes; a 

mediator 

To INTERCEPT, v. a. [ intercepter, Fr. interceptus, Latin.] 

1. To flop and feize in the way. 

The better courfe fliould be by planting of garrifons about 
him, which, whenfoever he fliall look forth, or be drawn out, 
fliall be always ready to intercept his going or coming. Spenfer. 
Who intercepts me in my expedition ? 

-O, Pip that might have intercepted thee. 

By ftrangling thee. Shaiefpeare’s Richard III. 

I then in London, keeper of the king, 

Mufter’d my foldiers, gather’d flocks of friends. 

March’d towards St. Alban’s t’ intercept the queen. Shakefp. 
Your intercepted packets 

You writ to the pope. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If we hope for things which are at too great a diftanccfrom 
us, it is poffible that we may be intercepted by death in our 
progrefs towards them. Addifon's Spectator. 

2 . To obftrucl; to cut off; to flop from being communicated. 

Though they cannot anfwcr my diftrefs. 

Yet in fome fort they’re better than the tribunes; 

For that they will not intercept my talc. Shakef. Tit. Andr. 

Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force. 

We muft meet firft, and intercept his courfe. Dryden. 

On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array. 

Thick as the coilege of the bees in May, 

When fwarming o’er the dufky fields they fly 
New to the flow’rs, and intercept the fky. Dryden. 

Behind the hole I fattened to the patteboard, with pitch, the 
blade of a fliarp knife, to intercept fome part of the light which 
palled through the hole. Newtons Opt. 

The direful woes, 

V hich voyaging from Troy the victors bore. 

While ftorms vindictive intercept the ftiore. Pope. 

Interce'ption. n.f. [interception, Fr. interceptio, Lat. from 
intercept.] Stoppage in couife; hindrance; obftruCHon. 

"I he pillars, {landing at a competent diftancc from the out- 
moft wall, will, by interception of the fight, fomewhat in ap¬ 
pearance diminifli the breadth. IVotton’s Architecture. 

The word in Mathew doth not only fignify fufpenfion, but 
alfo fuffocation, ftrangulation, or interception of breath. Brown. 
Intercession, n.f. [intercejfun, Fr. interceffo, Lat.] Me¬ 
diation ; mterpofition ; agency between two parties; agency 
in the caufe of another, generally in his favour. ° 

Yet loving, indeed, and therefore conftant, he ufed ftill the 
intcrcr/fion of diligence and faith, ever hoping bccaufe he would 
not put himfelf into that hell to be hopelefs, until the time of 
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no. .ho. for .his people moke 

me; for I will not hear ^ iee * , . ^ t heir merits and 

iJrJJ. » silowd end contended fo. by 

chore iuleruif-vn now is needlcfs i.rown; 

R Jr^d e. me fpcak with he. alone Dr,J. 

i.^colnceus, that a denial of Omit is-™*— 

ToTntTrcha'in. i/. U»ter and chain.] To chain; to link 

g 1 ’wo bofoms interchained with an oath; , 

So then two bofoms, and a Angle troth. Shaft figure. 

To Interchange, v a. [inter and change.] 

1. To put each in the place of the other; to give and take mu¬ 
tually ; to exchange. _ . , . . 

They had left but one piece of one flup, whereon they kept 
themfelves in all truth, having interchanged their cares, while 
either cared for other, each comforting and counfelling how 
to labour for the better, and to abide the worfe. Sidney. 

I {hall interchange 

My wained ftate for Henry's regal crown. Shakejpeart. 

2. To fuccecd alternately. . . , ., 

His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came fo mightily 
to his fuccour, that, with fome interchanging changes of for¬ 
tune, they begat of a juft war, the beft child peace. Sidney. 
Interchange, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Commerce; permutation of commodities. 

Thofe people have an interchange or trade with Etona. 

Howel. 

2. Alternate fucceffion. 

With what delight could I have walk’d thee round? 

If I could joy in ought! fweet interchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Milton. 
The original meafures of time, by help of the lights in 
the firmament, are perceptible to us by the interchanges of light 
and darknefs, and fucceffion of feafons. Holder. 

Removes and interchanges would often happen in the firft 
ages after the flood. Burnet's Theory f the Earth. 

3. Mutual donation and reception. 

Let Diomedes bear him. 

And bring us Creffid hither. Good Diomede, 

Furnifti you fairly for this interchange. Shak. Trail. andCscff. 

Farewel; the leifure, and the fearful time. 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 4 

And ample interchange of fweet difeourfe. Shakefp. R. IIJ. 
Since their more mature dignities and royal neceflities made 
reparation of their fociety, their encounter*, though not per- 
fonal, have been royally attornied with interchange of gifts, 
letters, loving embaffies. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

After fo vaft an obligation, owned by fo free an acknow¬ 
ledgment, could any thing be expected but a continual inter¬ 
change of kindnefles. South. 

1 stf.rcha'ng eaele. adj. [from interchange.] 

1. Given and taken mutually. 

So many teftimonies, interchangeable warrants, and countcr- 
rolmcnts, running through the hands and refling in the power 
of fo many feveral perfons, is fufiicicnt to argue and convince 
all manner of falftiood. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 

2. Following each other in alternate fucceffion. 

Juft under the line they may feem to have two Winters and 
two Summers but there alfo they have four interchangeable 
feafons, which is enough whereby to meafure. H.lder. 

All along the hiftory of the Oid Teftament we find the in¬ 
terchangeable providences of God, towards the people of ifrael, 
always fuited to their manners. '■Tillotfon. 

Interchangeably, adv. [from interchangeable.] Alternate¬ 
ly; in a manner whereby each gives and receives. 

In thefe two things the Eaft and Weft churches did inter¬ 
changeably both confront trie Jews and concur with them. Hooft. 
This in myfelf I boldly will defend. 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor’3 foot. Shakefp. R. II. 

Thefe articles were figned by our .DleniDotemlar';^ 


. . l S ned , b y our plenipotentiaries, and 
thofe of Holland; but not by the French, although it ought to 
have been done interchangeably ; and the minifters here pre¬ 
vailed on the queen to execute a ratification of articles, which 

...ibring com.and capti.ei there broigiitfonh‘.hu e n d.‘s.U InterchaW^eht"'!’ r lint* and t 1 r 

p ? , r ° f ! '°'‘ r g - ,CS ,he d '- —“I .—Sfcrcnce. ’ f [ EjlChlng0 * 

JZA 2 !* ,h . lnk ,0 . fr ° n ‘ h,s >"*">« '■»- A contrail of eternal bond of love, 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 

Attefted by the holy clofe of lips, 

Strengthen’d by interchangement of your rings. Shakefp t are. 


tercel 


c Z 7 ,. , , wlin me pauiea in- 

Jf °[ f “ ch 3 dc cay d dotard as you feem to be ? Shakeh. 
He maketh interceffion to God againft Ifrael. R 0 xi ? 

tranfgreffo 6 ^ ° f many ’ and madc ‘^rceffon fo» the 

6 ^ If. liii. 12. 


Intercipient. 
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Interci'pient. n.f. [intercipiens, Latin.] An intercepting 
power; fomething that caufes a ftoppagc. 

'I'hey commend repellents, but not with much aftringency, 
unlefs as inter dpi tuts upon the parts above, left the matter 
[hould thereby be impacted in the part. IVifeman. 

Interci'sion. n.f. [inter and e*do, Lat.] Interruption. 

Bv reflation of oracles we may undo (hind their intereijion, 
not abcilTion, or confummate deflation. H<turn's Vulgar Err. 

To Inte rc i.u'de. v. n. [interchide, Latin,] 'I'o fhut from 
a place or courfe by fomething intervening ; to intercept. 

The voice is fometimes inter eluded by a hoarfenefs, or vif- 
cuous phlegm cleaving to the afpera artcria. Holder. 

Interclu'sion. n.f. [interclufus, Latin.] Obftru&ion; in¬ 
terception. 

Intercolumnia'tion. n.f [inter and columnar Latin.] The 
fpace between the pillars. 

The diftance or intercolumniation may be near four of his 
own diameter, bccaufe the materials commonly laid over this 
pillar were rather of wood than [tone JVotton. 

To Interco'mmon. v n. [inter and com wen.] To feed at the 
fame table. 

Wine is to be forborn in confumptions, for that the fpirits 
of the wine do prey upon the rofeid juice of the body, and in¬ 
tercommon with the fpirits of the body, and fo rob them of their 
nourifhment. Bacon's Batura! Hi/lory. 

INTERCOMMu'nity. n.f. [inter and community .] A mutual 
communication or community ; a mutual freedom or exercife 
of religion. 

Interco'stal. adj. [ mtncoftal, Fr. inter and cofla, Lat.] Placed 
between the ribs. 

The diaphragm feems the principal inftrument of ordinary 
refpiration, although to retrained refpiration the intercoftal 
mufcles mav concur. Boy/e. 

By the afliftance of the inward intercojlal mufcles, in deep 
fufpirations, we take more large gulps of air to cool our 
heart. More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 

Intercourse, n.f. [entrccours, French.] 

1. Commerce; exchange. 

This fweet intercourfe 

Of looks, and fmiles; for fmiles from reafon flow, 

To brute deny’d, and are of love the food. Milton. 

2. Communication. 

The choice of the place requireth many circumftances, as 
the fituation near the fea, for the commodioufncfs of an inter- 
courfe with England. Bacon. 

What an honour is it that God [hould admit us into fuch a 
participation of himfelf? I hat he (hould give us minds capable 
of fuch an intercourfe with the Supreme Mind ? Atterbury. 

Intircu'rrence. n.f. [from intercurro, Latin.] Paflagc be¬ 
tween. 

Conftder what fluidity faltpetre is capable of, without the 
iktercurrencc of a liquor. Boyle. 

Interco'rrent adj. [intrecurrent, Lat.] Running between. 
If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, you caft a 
piece of iron, the liquor, whofe parts moved placidly before, 
meeting with particles in the iron, altering the motion of its 
parts, and perhaps that of fome very fubtile intercurrent mat¬ 
ter, thofe active parts prefently begin to penetrate, and fcatter 
abroad particles of the iron Boyle. 

Interde'al. n.f. [inter and deal.] Traffick; intercourfe. 
The Gaulifh fpeech is the very Britifh, which is yet retained 
of the Welfhmen and Britons of France; though the altera¬ 
tion of the trading and interdeal with other nations has greatly 
altered the dialed. Spenfer. 

To INTERDICT, v. a. [interdire, Fr. interdico, Latin.] 

I. To forbid; to prohibit. 

Alone I pafs’d, through ways 
That brought me on a fudden to the tree 
Of interdicted knowledge. Milton’s Par. LoJI, b. v. 

By magick fenc’d, by fpells encompafs’d round. 

No mortal touch’d this interdicted ground. 7 ~tckel. 

7.. To prohibit from the enjoyment of communion with the 
church. 

An archbiftiop may not only excommunicate and interdict 
his fuffragans, but his vicar-general may do the fame. Ayliffe. 

Interoi'ct. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. Prohibition; prohibiting decree. 

Amongft his other fundamental laws, he did ordain the in¬ 
terdicts and prohibitions touching entrance of Grangers. Bacon. 

Thofe are not fruits forbidden, no interdict 
Defends the touching of thefe viands pure ; 

Their tafte no knowledge works at lead of evil. Milt. P. L. 

Had he liv’d to fee her happy change. 

He would have cancell’d that harfh interdict. 

And join’d our hands himfelf. Dr\d. Don Seba/fian. 

2 . A papal prohibition to the clergy to celebrate the holy offices. 

Nani carried himfelf meritorioufly againft the pope, in the 
time of the interdict , which held up his credit among the pa¬ 
triots. llotton. 

Interdiction, n.f. [interdiction, Fr. interdidi, Lat. from 
interdict. ] 

t. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 
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Sternly he pronounc’d 
The rigid interdiction , which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. Milton s Par.ddife Dll A ■ 

wort papal ”" mSa A " i’ is 

The trued ilTiie of thy throne, 

By his own interdiction dands accurd. Sh-keh, If , , 

, "i&r To,r -** **•*»£?& 

To Intere'ss. iv.a. [intereJTcr,F rench.] To coST?' 
To Inte re st. [ affeft; to give (hare in. * t0 

The mydical communion of all faithful men is f„ r u 
maketh every one to be interred in thofe precious blclW 
which any one of them receiveth at God's hands. y, ' 
Our joy, K * <T ’ 

Although our lad not lead; to whofe vourg love 
T he vines of France and milk of Burgundv * 

Strive to be int'refs'd. “ Shake/. Kir. S Lear 

To love our native country, and to fiudv its benefit and ^ 
glory, to be intereffed in its concerns, is natural to all men. 

q . • n . , _ , Dryden’s /Rn. Dedicat 

Sc.pio, refloring the Span,fli bride, gained a great nation 
to inter eft themfclves for Rome againd Carthage. D,sdcr 

This was a goddefs who ufed" to in: ere ft herfelf in mar- 

r,3 fi^ S J- ... .. Add Jon on Medals, 

ill fuccefles did not difeourage that ambitious and interdlei 
people. Arbutlmot on Coim. 

lo Interest, v. n. To affecl; to move; to touch with 
paflion; to gain the affections: as, this is an inicrejting ftorv. 
Interest, n.f. [intereft, Latin ; intact, Fiench.] 

1. Concern; advantage; good. 

O give us a ferious comptehenfion of that one great intereft 
of others, as well as ourfelves. Hammond 

There is no man but God hath put many things into his 
pofleffion, to he ufed for the common good and int,reft. Calam. 

2. Influence over others. 

T hey, who had hitherto preferved them, had now lofl their 
intereft. Clarendon. 

Exert, great God, thy int're'l in the Iky; 

Gain each kind pow’r, each guardian deity, 

Thar, conquer’d by the publick vow. 

They bear the difmal mifehief far away. Prior. 

Endeavour to adjud the degrees of influence, that each 
caufe might have in producing the efl'edf, and the proper agen¬ 
cy and intereft of each therein. lb aits. 

3. Share; part in any thing; participation: as, this is a matter 
in which we have intereft. 

4. Regard to private profit. 

Wherever intereft or power thinks fit to interfere, it little 
imports what principles the oppolite parties think fit to charge 
upon each other. Swift. 

’Tis int'reft calls off all her fncaking train. Rife. 

5. Money paid forufe; ufury. 

Did he take intereft ? 

- -No, not take intereft ; not, as you would fay, 

Diredfly , int'reft \ mark what Jacob did. Sbah/feare. 
Jt is a fad life we lead, my dear, to be fo teazed; paying 
intereft for aid debts, and ftill contracting new ones, dibutbn. 

6. Any furplus of advantage. 

With all fpeed 

You (hall have your defires with intereft. Sbah/feare. 
To Interfe’re. v. n. [inter and ferio, Latin.] 

1. Tointerpofe; to intermeddle. 

So cautious were our anceftors in converfation, as never 
to interfere with party difputes in the date. Swift. 

2. To clafli; to oppofe each other. 

If each acts by an independent power, their commands 
may interfere. Smalridge's Serin. 

3. A horfc is faid to interfere, when the fide of one of his fhoes 
ftrikes againft and hurts one of his fetloctcs, or the hitting one 
leg againft another, and ftriking oft’ thefkin. Farrier s Did. 

Interfluent, adj. [interftuens, Lat.] Flowing between. 
Airmayconfift of any terrene or aqueous coipufcles, kept 
fwimming in the interfluent celeftial matter. 77*' 

Interfu'lgBNT. adj. [ inter and fu/gens, Latin.] Shining 
between. , 

Interfu'sed. adj. [interfufus, Latin.] Poured or fcattere 
between. 

The ambient air wide interfus'd, . 

Embracing round this florid earth. 

Int r rj a'cency. n.f [from interjacent, Latin] 

1. The a<5t or (Fate of lying between. f 

England and Scotland is divided only by the interject *<7 
the Tweed, and fome defert ground. 

2. The thing lying between. „ 

Its fluctuations are but motions, which winds, 

(hoars, and every interjacency irregulates. Brown sj ug ■ * 
Interjacent, adj. [interjacent , Latin] Intervening, )' 
between. . . .n.-j. 

'Fhe fea itfclf muft be very broad, and void of -» :t e 
interjacent, clfc will it yield plentiful argument of , 

the kingdoms which it femth. Through 
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Thvm: „|, thii We objetfli that were beyond might be lien 
diSy, which would not at all he feet through other *£> 
o W gliois, where the air »« .nUrj.M, 

Inter ie^tIon. n.f [interjection, hr. mtcrjeCUo, _Latin.] 

, A part of fpeech that difeovers the mind to be feized or af- 
A with route paw.: foch at at. 

" Their wild natural notes, when they would exprefs their 
paffions; are at the beft but like natural interjections, to difco- 
ver their paflions or impreflions. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Inten'ention; interpofition ; ait of fomethirtg coining between; 

acf of putting fomething between. 

Laughing caufeth a continued expulfion of the breath, with 
the loud noife which maketh the interjeClimof laughing. Bacon. 

I'nterjm. nf [interim, Latin.] Meantime; intervening 
lime - 

I a heavy interim fhall fupport; 

By his dear abfence. Shakfpeare’t Othello. 

One bird happened to be foraging for her young ones, and in 
this interim comes a torrent that wafhes away neft, birds, and 
a,) U Eft range. 

In this interim my tfromen afked what T thought. Tatltr . 

Interjo'in. adj. [inter and join.] To join mutually; to in¬ 
termarry. 

So fclleft foes, 

Whofe paflions and whofe plots have broke their fleep, 

To take the one the other, by fonle chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, [hall grow dear friends. 

And interjoin their ifliies. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Inte'riour. adj. [interior, Lat. inter icier, Fr.] Internal; inner; 
not outward; not fuperficial. 

The fool-multitude, that chufe by [how, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 

Which pry not to th’ interior. Shakefpeare. 

'I'he grofler parts, thus funk down, would harden and con- 
ftitute the rnteriour parts of the earth. Burnet. 

Inter know ledge, n.f. [inter and knowledge.'] Mutual 
knowledge. 

All nations have interknowlcdge one of another, either by 
voyage into foreign parts, or by ftrangers that come to 
them. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

To Interlace, v.a. [entrelaffer, French.] Tointermix; to 
put one thing within another. 

Some are to be interlaced between the divine readings of the 
law and prophets. Hooker. 

Touching reannexing of Bretagne to France, the ambafia- 
dors declined any mention thereof; but cohtrariwife interlaced, 
in their conference, the purpofc of their mafter to match with 
the daughter of Maximilian. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

They acknowledged what fervices he had done for the 
commonwealth, yet interlacing fome errors, wherewith 
they 1‘ecmed to reproach him. Hayward. 

Your argument is as ftrong againft the ufe of rhyme in 
poems as in plays; for the epick way is everywhere interlaced 
with dialogue. Dryden. 

Interla'pse. n.f. [inter and lapfe.] The flow of time be¬ 
tween any two events. 

Thele dregs are calcined into fueh falts, which, after a (hort 
interlapfe of time, produce coughs. Harvey. 

To Interla'kd. v.a. [entreiarder, F rench. 1 

1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat; to diverlify lean with fat. 

2 . Tointerpofe; to infert between. 

Jcfts (hould be interlarded, after thePerfian cuftom, by ages 
young and old. Canw. 

3. 1 o diverfify by mixture. 

The laws of Normandy were the defloration of the Englifh 
laws, and a tranfeript of them, though mingled and interlarded 
with many particular laws of their own, which altered the 
features of the original. Hale’s Laws of England. 

4. Philips has ufed this word very hardily, and probably did not 
underftand it. 

They interlard their native drinks with choice 
Of ftrongeft brandy. Philips. 

lo Inter i.e'ave. v.a. [inter and leave.] To chequer a book 
by the infertion of blank leaves. 

To Interli'ne. v.a. [inter and line.] 

• . To write in alternate lines. 

When, by interlining Latin and Englifh one with another, 
he has got a moderate knowledge of the Latin tongue, he 
niH_v then be advanced farther. 6 Locke 

2 . To coriea by fomething written between the lines. 

He caneell’d an old will, and forg’d a new; 

Made wealthy at the fmall expence of figning. 

With a wet leal, and a frefh interlining. D,yden’s Juven. 

during | t ^ nftS n ender a r itlng fuf P cacd : theperfon pro- 
ucmga talfe mftrument, theperfon that frames it, and the 

* and ^"S out of w °rds contained in fuch inftru- 


Blot 


The mufc invok’d, fit down to write, * Parergm ’ 


-out, correa, and interline. c, m y> 

' Corr«£!io„ made 
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Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner,^, 
fuch friquent blots and interlineations, that they are hart y 
to go on without perpetual heiitations. « h <‘ s 

To InTERLi'nK. v. a. [inter and link.] T 

nnP to another; to ioin one in another. . r , 

The fair mixture in piaures caufes us to enter into t e u - 
iea which it imitates, and imprints it the more deeply mtp 
J our imagination and our memory : thefe arc two chains which 
which cohuin, .nd ire « .he tae .me coc- 

Interlocution, n.f. [interlocution, Fr. inferlocutio, Latin.] 

1. Dialogue; interchange of fpeech f - 

The plaineft and the moft intelligible rehearfiil of the pfalms 
they favour not, bccaufe it is done by interlocution, and with 
a mutual return of fentences from fide to fide. Hooker. 

2. Preparatory proceeding in law; an intermediate adt before 

final decifion. , . r . ■■ 

Thefe things are called accidental, becaufe fome new inci¬ 
dent in judicature may emerge upon them, on which the judge 
ought to proceed by interlocution. ^y l, jfe s Parer gen. 

Interlo'cutor. n.f. [inter and Ioquor, Latin.J Dialogiit; 
one that talks with another. A 

Sortie morofe readers (hall find fault with my having made 
the interlocutors compliment with one another. Boyle. 

Interlo'cutor y. adj. [interlocutoire, Fr. inter and loquir, Lat.J 

1. Confiding of dialogue. 

When the mihifter by exhortation raifeth them up, and the 
people by proteftation of their readinefs declare he fpeaketh not 
in vain unto them ; thefe interlocutory forms of fpfeech, what arc 
they elfe but moft effectual, partly teftifications, and partly 
inflammations of all piety ? Hooker. 

There are feveral interlocutory difeourfes in the holy Scrip¬ 
tures, though the perfons fpeaking are not alternately men¬ 
tioned or referred to. Fiddes’s Sermons. 

2. Preparatory to decifion. 

To Interlo'pe. v. n. [inter and loofen, Dutch, to run.] To 
run between parties and intercept the advantage that one 
[hould gain from the other ; to traffick without a proper 
licence; to foreftall; to anticipate irregularly. 

The patron is defired to leave off this interloping trade, or 
admit the knights of the indultry to their [hare. latler. 

Interloper, n.f. [from interlope.] One who runs into buli- 
nefs to which he has no right. 

'I'he fwallow was a fly-catcher, and was no more an inter¬ 
loper upon the fpider’s right, than the fpider was upon the 
fwallow’s. L' Eft range. 

Interlu'cent. adj. [ interlucens, Latin. ] Shining be¬ 
tween. ’ D id. 

Pnterlude. n.f. [inter and ludus, Latin.] Something plaid 
at the intervals of feftivity; a farce. 

When there is a queen, and ladies of honour attending her* 
there muft fometimes be mafques, and revels, and 'inter¬ 
ludes. Bacons Advice to Vihiers. 

The enemies of Socrates hired Arillophanes to perfonate 
him on the ft age, and, by the infinuations of thofe interludes, 
conveyed a hatred of him into the people. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes ; 

When monarch reafon Keeps, this mimick wakes. Dryden. 

Interlu'ency. n.f [interim, Latin.] Water interpofited; 
interpofition of a flood. 

Thofe parts of Afia and America, which are now disjoined 
by the mta luency of the fea, might have been formerly conti- 
g uous - / Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Interlu'nar. ladj. [inter and luna, Lat.] Belonging to the 

Interlu'nary. J time when the moon, about to change, is 
invifible. 

We add the two Egyptian days in every month, the inter- 
lunary and prenilunary exemptions. Brotvn. 

The fun to me is dark. 

And filent as the moon. 

When fhe deferts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. Milton. 

Intermarriage, n.f [inter and marriage.] Marriage be¬ 
tween two families, where each takes one and gives another. 

Becaufe the many alliances and intermarriages » as well as 
thcperfonal feuds that happen among fo fmall a people, mieht 
obftrua the courfe of juftice, they have always a foreigner 

Tn tn s emp oy ‘ Mdi f m ° n My- 

ir a - d t °—r fo- 

About the middle of the fourth century, f,„m the buildins 
ifr.mrj.' 1 laWf “‘ f ° r " oblB a " J P'<*e,an s to 

c,w and mM, - ] t ° 

The pradlice of Spain hath been by war, and by conditions 

and d “ ,are E 

a fovertign prince, the emperor flZd 
Haxward. 


1. o 


There 
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There were no ladies, who dtfpofed thcmfelvcs to inter, 
meddle in bufinefs. Clarendon. 

To Interme'ddle. v.a [ entremefer, French.] To inter¬ 
mix ; to mingle. This is perhaps mifprinted for intermel/ed. 

M any other adventures are intermeddled ; as the love of Bri- 
tomert, and the virtuoufnefs of Belphaebe. Spenfer. 

Interme'delf.r. n.f. [from intermeddle .] One that inter- 
pofes officioufly; one that thrufts himfelf into bulinefs to 
which he has no right. 

There’s hardly a greater ped to government and families, 
than officious tale-bearers, and bufy intermeddlers. L'EJlrange. 

Our two great allies abroad, and our flock-jobbers at home, 
direct her majefty not to change her fecretarv or treafurer, who, 
for the reafons that thefc officious intermedd/ers demanded their 
continuance, ought never to have been admitted into the lead 
truft. Swift. 

Shall faucy intermeddlers fay, 

Thus far, and thus, are you allow’d to punifh ? A. Phillips. 

Ik terme'diacv. n f. [from intermediate.] Interpolation; in¬ 
tervention. An unauthorifed word. 

In birds the auditory nerve is affefted by only the intenne- 
diacy of the columella. Derham. 

Interme'diax aij. [inter and medius, Latin.] Intervening; 
lying between ; intervenient. 

The love of God makes a man temperate in the midft of feafts, 
and is aftive enough without any intermedial appetites. Taylor. 

A gardener prepares the ground, and in all the intermedial 
fpaces he is careful to drefs it. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Interme.'d i ate. adj. [intermediate Fr. inter and medius, Lat.J 
Intervening; interpofed; holding the middle place or degree 
between two extremes. 

Do not the moft refrangible rays excite the (horteft vibra¬ 
tions for making a fenfation of a deep violet, the lead refran¬ 
gible the larged for making a fenfation of deep red, and the 
feveral intermediate forts of rays, vibrations of feveral interme¬ 
diate bignefles, to make fenfations of the feveral intermediate 
colours? Newton’s Opt. 

An animal confids of folid and fluid parts, unlefs onelhould 
reckon fomc of an intermediate nature as fat and phlegm. Arh. 

Thofe. general natures, which dand between the neared 
and mod remote, arc called intermediate. Watts. 

Intermediately, adv. [from intermediate .] By way of in¬ 
tervention. 

To Intermf/ll. v. a. [entremejler, Fr.] To mix; to mingle. 

By occafion hereof many other adventures are intermel/ed , 
but rather as accidents than intendments. Spenjer. 

Inte'rment. n.f. [ interment , French; from inter.] Burial; 
fepolchre. 

Inter migra'tion. n.f. [intermigration , Fr. inter and migro, 
Lat.] Aft of removing from one place to another, fo as that 
of two parties removing each takes the place of the other. 

Men have a drange variety in colour, flature, and humour; 
and all arifing from the climate, though the continent be but 
one, as to point of accefs, mutual intercourfe, and poffibility 
of intermigrations. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Interminable, adj. [interminable, Fr. in and termino, Latin.] 
Immenfe; admitting no boundary. 

As if they would confine th’ interminable , 

And tie him to his own prefeript. Milton’s Agonijles. 

Inte'rminate. adj. [interminate, Fr. interminatus , Latin.] 
Unbounded ; unlimited. 

Within a thicket I repos’d j when round 

I ruffled up fall’n leaves in heaps, and found. 

Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chapm. OdyfJ. 

Intermina'tion. n.f. [inter mi nation, Fr. intermino, Latin.] 
Menace; threat. 

The threats and interminations of the Gofpel, thofe terrors 
of the Lord, as goads, may drive thofe brutifh creatures who 
will not be att rafted. Decay of Piety. 

To Intermingle, v.a. [inter and mingle.] To mingle; to 
mix ; to put fome things amongd others. 

The church in her liturgies hath intermingled, with readings 
out of the New Teftament, leflons taken out of the law and 
prophets. Hooker. 

His church he compareth unto a field, where tares, mani- 

fedly known and feen by all men, do grow intermingled with 
good corn. Hooker. 

My lord (hall never red: 

I’ll intermingle every thing he does 

With Caffio’s fuit. Shakefpeare’s Othello l- 

Here failing (hips delight the wand’ring eyes; 

There trees and intermingled temples rife. Pope. 

To Intermi'ncle. v. n. To be mixed or incorporated. 

Inter mission, n.f. [intermijfon, Fr. inter mijfto, Lat.J 

i. deflation for a time ; paufe; intermediate flop. 

Came a reeking pod. 

Deliver’d letters, fpight of intermijftn. 

Which prcfently they read. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I count intermijfon almofl the fame thing as change; for 
that that hath been intermitted, is after a fort new. Bacon. 

The water afeends gently, and by intermifftons ; but it falls 
continuately, and with force. * IVitkins s Dad. 


The pea fan ts work 
out intermijfon. 
l. Intervenient time. 


But gentle he 
Cut fhort all interm 
Bring thou this fiei 
State of being intern 
Words borrowed c 
and out of their inter 
grace-like newnefs 
The fpace between 
of pain; red; paufe 
Red or interm 
Intermi'ssive. adj. 
continual. 

Wounds I will h 
To weep their inter 
I reduced Ireland, 
perfeft paffive obcdiei 
As though there w< 
imaginable in profeffic 
but eonflant way of m 
the phyfleians vacatiu 
To INTERMI'T. v.a 
thing for a time; to i 
If nature fhould i> 
though it were but f 
laws. 

Run to your hot 
Pray to the gods, t 
That needs mud lii 
His milled, la 
Edward the fecond. 
The courfe of glor 
The fetting on foot 
known, would be bu 
long before praftifed, 
war. 

Certain Indians, w 
leap down, gather any 
ly leap up again, the 1 
Speech intermitte, 
We are furnifhed v 
but if we are remifs, 
by our arms, and inte 

To Intermi't. v. n. 

roxyfms. Ufed of fe’ 
Intermittent, adj. 
Coming by fits. 

Next to thofe dural 
current pains do preci| 
To Intermix, v.a. [ 
to put fome things am 
Her perfuafions lhe 
fhe would depart from 
Rev 

To Adam what fhal 
As 1 (hall thee enlig 
My cov’nant in the 
In yonder fpring 
With myrtle, find i 
I doubt not to perf 
royal mafler, without 
poet. 

To Intermix, v. n. 
Intermixture, n.f. 

r 



1. Mafs formed by ming g bodies. 

The analytical preparation of gold or mercury, leave per- 
fons much unfatisfied whether the fubdanccs they produce 
truly the hypoflatical principles, or only fome intermixtures o 
the divided bodies with thofe employed. 

2. Something additional mingled in a mafs. 

In this height of impiety there wanted not an intermix too 
of levity and folly. Bacon's #^1. 

Intermu'ndane. adj. [inter and m-.ndus, Latin.] buo g 
between worlds, or between orb and orb. . 

The vaft didances between thefe great bodies are ca e 


InTFRMU Ral. adj. l inter , muratn, murui, j rj cr th. 
tween walls. i ter. 

Intermu'tual. adj. [inter and mutual .] Mutual; 
changed. Inter before mutual is improper. 

A folemn oath religioufly they take. 

By intermutual vows protefting there. 

This never to r^eal, nor to fprlake 7 

Sogoodacufe 

Inte'rn. adj. [interne, French; ir.ternus, Latin.J 

intedinc; not foreign. n,pi«that 

The midland towns are mod flourifhing, whu-1 
her riches are intern and domeflick. J\ T TF RN.AL- 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang\ 
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INTK RNAL. adj. [ interna. Latin.] 

x. Inward; not external. 

That ye fhall be as gods, f.nce I as man. 

Internal man, is but proportion meet. Mi.t. Dar. UJl. 

Myfelf, my confcicnce, and internal peace. Milton. 
Bad comes of fetting our hearts upon the fhape, colour, 
and external beauty of things, without regard to the internal 
excellence and virtue of them. L h/trange. 

If we think mod mens aftions to be the interpreters of 
their thoughts, they have no fuch internal veneration for good 
rules ° Locke. 

2 Intrinfick; not depending on external accidents ; real. 

We are to provide things honefl; to confider not only the 
internal reftitude of our aftions in the fight of God, but whe¬ 
ther they will be free from all mark or fufpicion of evil. Rogers. 
Inte rnally, adv. [from internal.] 
j. Inwardly. 

1 Mentally; intclleflually. 

We arc fymbolically in the facrament, and by faith and the 
fpirit of God internally united to Clirifl. Taylor. 

Intfrnf/cine. adj. [tnternecinus, Latin.] Endeavouring mu¬ 
tual deftruftion. 

Th’ Egyptians worfhip’d dogs, and for 
Their faith made internecine war. Hudilras, p. i. 

Interve'cion. n.f [internccion, French; internecio, Latin.] 
Maffacre; flaughtcr. 

That natural propenfion of felf-Iove, and natural principle 
of felf-prefervation, will necellarily break out into wars and 
in’ernecions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Internu'ncio. n.f. [internuncius, Latin.] Meflcnger between 
two parties. 

Interpellation. n.f. [interpellation, Fr. interpellatio, Lat.J 
A fummons; a call upon. 

In all extrajudicial afts one citation, monition, or extraju¬ 
dicial interpellation is fufficient. Ay life's Parergon. 

To INTERPOLATE. "J. a. [interpolcr, Fr. interpolo, Latin.] 
i To foifl any thing into a place to which it does not belong. 
The Athenians were put in pofleffion of Salamis by another 
law, which was cited by Solon, or, as fomd think, interpolated 
by him for that purpofe. Pope. 

2. To renew ; to begin again; to carry on with intermiffions. 
This motion of the heavenly bodies themfclves feems to be 
partly continued and unintermitted, as that motion of the firfl 
moveable, partly interpolated and interrupted. Hale. 

That individual hath neccflarilya concomitant fucceffion of 
interpolated motions; namely, the pulfes of the heart, and the 
fucccffive motions of refpiration. Hale. 

Interpolation, n.f [interpolation , Fr. from interpolate.] 
Something added or put into the original matter. 

I have changed the fituation of fome of the Latin verfes, 
and made fome interpolations. Cromwell to Pope. 

Interpolator, n.f. [Latin; interpolateur, Fr.] One that 
foifts in counterfeit pallhges. 

You or your interpolator ought to have confidercd. Swift. 
Interposal, n f. [from interpoje.] 

1. Interpofttion; agency between two perfons. 

The intcrpofal of my lord of Canterbury's command for the 
publication of this mean difeourfe, may feem to take away my 

c T hoice - . South’s Sermons. 

*. Intervention. 

Our overfbadowed fouls may be emblemed by crufled globes, 
whofc influential emiffions are intercepted by the inte-pofal of 

ixT b £®J&t ,ement ' G/anv. Sctpf.\ 

1 o IN I ERPO'SE. v. a. [interpono, Latin ; interpofer , Fr.] 
i • o thrufl in as an obltruftion, interruption, or inconve¬ 
nience. 

What watchful cares do interpofe themfelves 
Betwixt your eyes and night. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

JJeath ready fluids to interpofe his dart. Milton. 

Human faulty will too often interpofe itfclf among perfons 
of the hoi led function. Swift 

2 . I o offer as a fuccour or relief. ^ 

The common father of mankind feafonably interpofed his 
hand, and refeued referable man out of the grofs flupidity and 
fenfiia lity wheremto he was plunged. 6 Woodward. 

• 1 o place between ; to make intervenient. 

Some weeks the king did honourably interpofe, both 
ogive fpace to his brother s interceffion, and to flow that he 
had aconfhft with hunfelf what he fflould do. Bacon 

I o Interro'se. v. n. 

1 • To mediate: to ad between two parties. 

2 - To put in by way of interruption. 

EJcutherius, this objedion may be made in- 

deed almofl agaiod any hypothefis. 1 % , 

K-tprpo'ser. n .f [from interpofe.] B * U ‘ 

1 • Une that comes between others. 

• will make hade; but ’till 1 come again. 

No bed (hall ere be guilty of my day; 
to red be ivterpofr 'twixt us twain. 

2 . An intervenient agent; a mediator. 

Fr. * 

*• Intervenient agency. 


Shaktfpeare. 
interpoftio , Lat. from 
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There never was a time when the interpofttion of the ma- 
eiflrate was more neceflary to fecure the honour of reli- 
| ion Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Though warlike fuccefles carry in them often the evidences 
of a divine interpofttion , yet are they no fure marks of the 
divine favour. Atterbury. 

2. Mediation ; agency between parties. 

The town and abbey would have come to an open rupture, 
had it not been timely prevented by the intcrpofsti:n of their 
common protedors. Addsfort. 

9 Intervention; date of being placed betv/een two. 

The nights are fo cold, frefh, and equal, by reafon of the 
intire interpofttion of the earth, as I know of no other part of 
the world of better or equal temper. Raleigh. 

She fits on a globe that flands in water, to denote that (he 
is mi drefs of a new world, feparate from that which the Ro¬ 
mans had before conquered, by the interpofttion of die fea. Addtf. 

4. Any thing interpofed. 

A (belter, and a kind of (hading cool 
Interpofitim, as a Summer’s cloud. Milt. Paradife Regain d. 

To INTERPRET, v. a. [interpreter, French; interpreter, Lat.] 
To explain; to tranflate; to decipher; to give a (olution ; to 
clear by expofition ; to expound. 

One, but painted thus. 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 

Beyond felf-explication. Shakef. Cyrnbeline. 

You (hould be women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are fo. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He hanged the chief baker, as Jofeph had interpreted to 
them. Gen.x 1. 22. 

Pharaoh told them his dream; but there was none that 
could. interpret them unto him. Gen. xli. 8. 

An excellent fpirit, knowledge, and underflanding, inter¬ 
preting of dreams, and (hewing of hard fentenccs, and dif- 
folvingof doubts, were found in the fame Daniel. Dan. v. 12. 

Hear his fighs, though mute ! 

Unflcilful with what words to pray, let me 

Interpret for him. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

Inte'rpretable. adj. [from interpret.] Capable of being ex¬ 
pounded or deciphered. 

No man’s face is a&ionable : tbefc Angularities are inter¬ 
pretable from more innocent caufes. Collier. 

Interpretation, n.f [ interpretation , Fr. interpretation Lat. 
from interpret.] 

1. The aft of interpreting; explanation. 

This is a poor epitome of your’s, 

Which, by th’ interpretation of full time, 

May (hew like all yourfclf. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

Look how we can, or fad or merrily. 

Interpretation will mifquote our looks. Shakep. H. IV. 

2. The fenfe given by an interpreter; expofition. 

If it be obfeure or uncertain what they meant, charity, I 
hope, conflraineth no man, which flandetb doubtful of their 
minds, to lean to the hardefl and word interpretation that 
their words can carry. Hooker. 

The primitive Chriflians knew how the Jews, who pre¬ 
ceded our Saviour, interpreted thefe prediftions, and the marks 
by which theMeffiah would be difeovered ; and how thejew- 
idi doftors, who fuccceded him, deviated from the interpreta¬ 
tions of their forefathers. Addiftm. 

3. The power of explaining. 

We bcfeech thee to profper this great fign, and to give us 
the interpretation and ufe of it in mercy. Bacon 

lN pretat P :on TATIVE ’ ^ [fr ° m Collefted by inter- 

, Th ,?K g, ’u the bolide were fufficient, yet when the 
church hath erefted that additional bulwork againfl hercticks, 
the rejeftmg their additions mayjuftly be deemed an interpre¬ 
tative fidmg with herefies. Hammond 

cn E |££ R | T L ATIVELY ' Udv ' t fr0m * nter P r eta five. ] As may be 
collefted by interpretation. ) 

By this pravifion the Almighty interpretatively fpeaks to him 

world manner: 1 have now P ,accd thee in a well furniihed 

Interpreter, n.f [interprete, Fr. interpret! 

1. An explainer; an expofitor; an expounder. 

What we oft do bed. 

By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allow’d: what word, as oft, 

Hittmg a grofler quality, is cry’d up 

fe 

prjr,, bolhX™ TdChrin^." “ “ n<, ' r *” d b rjd«- 

tho^Ko"* m ° ft <ai ° ns “ bc ,hc '<*"**" rf** 

2. A tranflator. Locke. 

wluZ 0 ? f0 r W ? rd be carcful to transfef, 

Intsrpu'nction, 
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Interpu'nction. n.f. [interpunflio, Fr. interpungo , Latin.] 
Pointing between words or lentenccs. 

1 NTERRE GNUM. n.f. [Lat.j The time in which a throne 
is vacant between the death of a prince and acccffion of an¬ 
other. 

Next enfu’d a vacancy, 

Thoufand worfe paffions than poffefs’d 
The interregnum of my bread: 

Biel’s me from fuch an anarchy ! Cowley. 

He would drew the queen my memorial with the firft op¬ 
portunity, in order to have it done in this interregnum or fuf- 
penfion of title. Swift. 

Interre'ign. n.f. [inte/regne, Fr. interregnum , Latin.] Va¬ 
cancy of the throne. 

The king knew there could not be any interreign or fuf- 
penfion of title. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To Interrogate, v. a. [intarogo, Lat. interroger y Fr.] To 
examine; to queltion. 

To Interrogate, v. n. To afk; to put queftions. 

By his iuftru&ions touching the queen of Naples, it feem- 
eth he could interrogate touching beauty. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

His proof will cafily be retorted by interrogating., Shall the 
adulterer and the drunkard inherit the kingdom of God. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Interrogation, n.f. [, interrogation , Fr. interrogatio, Lat.j 

1. A queltion put; an enquiry. 

How demurely foever fuch men may pretend to fandtity, 
that interrogation of God preffes hard upon them, (hall I count 
them pure with the wicked balances, and with the bag of 
deceitful weights ? Government of the Tongue. 

This variety is obtained by interrogations to things inani¬ 
mate ; by beautiful digreflions, but thole Ihort. Pope. 

2. A note that marks a queltion : thus ? as, Does Job ferve 
God for nought ? 

Ini erro'gative. adj. [ir.terrogatif, Fr. interrogativus , Lat.] 
Denoting a queltion; exprefled in a queflionary form of words. 
Interso'gative. «./. A pronoun ufed in alking queftions : 

as, who? what? which? whether? 

IkteRRo'gatively. adv. [from interrogative.] In form of a 
queltion. 

Interrogator, n.f. [from interrogate.] An alker of quef- 
trons. 

Intf/rrogatgky. n.f. [interrogatoire, French.] A queltion; 
an enquiry. . . 

He with no more civility, though with much more bufinefs 
than thofe under-fellows had {hewed, began in captious man¬ 
ner to put interrogatories unto him. Sidney , b. ii. 

Nor time, nor place. 

Will ferve long interrogatories. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can talk the free breath of a facred king. Sbakefpeare. 
The examination was fummed up with one queltion, 
Whether he was prepared for death ? The boy was frighted 
out of his wits by the laft dreadful interrogatory. Addifon. 
Interro'gatoRY. adj. Containing a queltion ; expreffing a 
queltion. 

To InjerruRt. v. a. [interrompre, Fr. inter/uptus, Lat.] 

i. To hinder the procefs of any tiling by breaking in upon it. 

Rage doth rend 

Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are ufed to bear. Sbakcfpearc's Coriolanus. 

He might fecurely enough have engaged his body of horfe 
againft their whole inconliderable army, there being neither 
tree nor hulh to interrupt his charge. Clarendon, b. ii. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies feems partly uninter¬ 
rupted, as that of the firft moveable interpolated and inter¬ 
rupted. Hale - 

i. To hinder one from proceeding by interpofmon. 

Anfwer not before thou haft heard the caufe; neither in¬ 
terrupt men in the midft of their talk. Eccluf. xi. 8. 

3. To divide ; to feparate. 

Secft thou what rage 

Tranfports our adverfary, whom no bounds. 

Nor yet the main abyfs wide interrupt , can hold. Milton. 
Interruptedly, adv. [from interrupted .] Not tn continuity ; 
not without ftoppages. 

The incident light that meets with a groffer liquor, will 
have its beams cither refraaed or imbibed, orelfe refletfed 
more or lets interruptedly than they would be, if the body had 
been umnoiftened. Bo ) le 0,1 Loleurs - 

Isterru'eter. n.f. [from interrupt.] He who interrupts. 
Interruption, n.f [interruption , Fr. interruptio , Latin.] 
i. Interpofition; breach of continuity. . 

Places fevered from the continent by the interruption of the 
f t . a> Hale's Original of Mankind. 

1. Intervention; interpofition. 

You are to touch the one as foon as you have given a 
ftroke of the pencil to the other, left the interruption of time 
cauic you to lofc the idea of one part. Drydcn's Dujrejnoy. 
a. Hindrance; ftop ; let;.obftruction. 

Bloody England into England gone, 

O’ti bearing interruption , fpite of France. Shakejpcare. 
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lis way of thinkirfg on What we read, will be a rub onl# 
; beginning,; when cuftom has made it familiar, , t wifi 


This 1 

the 1 ? |H 

be difpatcbed without reftbig or interruption in the WtWfelrf 
our reading. ^ 

Amidft the interrupt'ons of his forrow, feeing his penitent 
overwhelmed with grief, he was only able to bid her becom- 
. forted. Addifon s Spefi. N\ if,/ 

Intersca'pular. adj. [inter and fcapula, Latin.] Placed be¬ 
tween the Ihotilders. 

To Intersci'nd. v. a. [inter and feindo, Latin.] To cut off 
by interruption. py lR 

To InteRscri'be. v. a. [inter and feribo, Lat.] To write be¬ 
tween. Qi# 

Interse'cant. adj. [interfccans , Latin.] Dividing any thin* 
into parts. 0 

To INTERSE'CT. v.a. [ intcrfeco , Lat.] To cut; to divide 
each other mutually. 

Perfect and viviparous quadrupeds fo ftanil in their po¬ 
ll tion of pronenefs, that the oppofite joints of neighbour legs 
confift in the fame plane; and a line defending from their 
navel inter feels at right angles the axis of the earth. Browit. 

Excited by a vigorous loadftone, it will fomewhat deprefs 
its animated extreme, and int.rfetl the horizontal circum¬ 
ference. Brown’s Vufar lirrmrs, b.\\. 

To Interse'ct. v. n. To meet and crofs each other. 

The fagittal future ufually begins at that point where thefe 
lines interffi. Wijr/nan’s Surgery. 

Intersection, n.f. [interfcClio , Lat. from interfefl.] Point 
where lines crofs each other. 

They did fpout over interchangeably from fide to fide in 
forms of arches, without any interjection or meeting aloft, 
becaufe the pipes were not oppofite. JVotton's Architecture. 

The firft ftar of Aries, in the time of Meton the Athe¬ 
nian, was placed in the very interjection, which is now elon¬ 
gated, and moved eaftward twenty-eight degrees. Brown. 

Ships would move in one and the lame furfacc ; and con- 
fequcntly mull needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direct lines, or meet in the interjec¬ 
tion of crofs ones. Bentley's Sermons. 

To INTFRSE'RT. v. a. [interfero, Lat.] To put in between 
other things. 

If I may interfert a Ihort philofophical fpccu’.ation, the 
depth of die fea is determined in Pliny to be fifteen furlongs. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
Intersection, n.f. [from interfert.] An infertion, or itunj 
inferted between any thing. 

Thefe two interfertions were clear explications of the 
apoftle’s old form, God the father, ruler of all, which con¬ 
tained an acknowledgement of the unity. Hammond. 

To Interspe'RSB. v.a. [interfperj'us , Lat.] To fcatter here 
and there among other things. 

The poffibility of a body’s moving into a void fpace be¬ 
yond the utmoft bounds of body, as well as into a void fpace 
inter/per/ed amongft bodies, will always remain clean Locke. 

It is the editor’s intereft to infert what the author’s judg¬ 
ment had rejected; and care is taken to interfperfe thefe 
additions in fuch a manner, that fcarce any book can be 
bought without purchafing fomething unworthy ot the author. 

Interspe'rsion. n.f. [from interfperfe.] The a£l of fcatter- 
ing here and there. . . . 

for want of the interfperfion of now and then zntlepz 
or a lyrick ode. Watts's Improvement of the Mini. 

Interstell ar, adj. [inter and jlellar, Lat] Intervening be¬ 
tween the ftars. » , , w 

The interjlellar Iky hath fo much affinity with the ttar, tn. 
there is a rotation of that as well as of the ftar. Baa ■ 
Interstice, n.f [interjlitium, Lat. inter/lice, Lat.J 

1. Space between one thing and another. , 

The fun Ihining through a large prifm upon a pla«j 
immediately behind the prifm, his light, which palled through 
the interjlices of the teeth fell upon a white paper: the hr ■ 
of the teeth were equal to their interjlices, and feven 

together with their interfaces took up an inch in t&Q ’ 

0 Newton s uptico. 

The force of the fluid will feparate the I’mallcft parades 
which compofe the fibres, fo as to leave vacant in ^ 
thole places where they cohered before. 

2. Time between one ait and another. ^ 

I will point out the interjlices of time 
between one citation and another. Ayhjfe » ... 

Interstitial, adj. [from interface.] Containing!«. . 
In oiled papers, the interjhtial divilion being <- j|WI _ 
the acceffion of oil, bccometh more transparent. of 

Interte'xture. n.f [intertexo, Latin.] Diversion 
things mingled or woven one among another. ^ 

To Intertwine, i v.a. [enter and twine, or twjt.j 
To Intertwist. \ by twifting one in another. 

Under fome concourfe of lhadcs, 

Whofc branching arms thick into twin d DHgh 1 ,, > g 

From dews and damps of night his foeher J 
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j, c ■ ... „ f f in'tervafie, Fr. intervallum, Latin.] 

***** r*' 

nafibs through anv one interval of die teeth, fo that the range 
S colours which^comes from thence may be taken away-, 
and you will fee the light of the reft of the ranges ^ be ex¬ 
panded into the place of the range taken 

be coloured. ,, 

2 Time paffing between two affignaole points. 

The century and half following, to the end of the third 
Punick war, was a very bufwperiod at Rome ; the intervals 
between every- war being fo Ihort. “ J ' 

o Remiffion of a delirium or diftemper. 

3 ‘ Though lie had a long illnefs, confidering the great heat 
with which it raged, yet his intervals of fenfe being few' and 
Ihort, left but little room for the offices .of devotion. Attcrb. 

To Intervene, v.n. [intervenio, Lat. intervene, Fr.J l o 
come between things or perfons; to be intercepted ; to make 
intervals. 

While fo near each other thus all day 
Our talk we chufc, what wonder, if fo ne ^ r ’ _ 

Looks intervene, and (miles. Milton s Par. Loft , b. ix. 

Efteem the danger of an action, and the poffibilities of 
mifearriage, and every crofs accident that can intervene, to 
be either a mercy on God’s part, or a fault on ours. Taylor. 

Intervene, n.f [from the verb.] Qppofition, or perhaps 
interview. A word out of ufe. 

They bad feme Iharoer and fome milder differences, which 
might eafily happen in luch an intervene of grandees, both 
vehement on the parts which they fwayed. J Vot T\ 

Interve'nient. adj. [interveniens, Lat. iutervenant , French.] 
Interceded; interpofed ; paffing between. 

There be inttrvenietit in the rife of eight, in tones, two 
bcmolls or half notes. Bacon's Nat. FUJI. N“. 104. 

Many arts were ufed to difeufs new affection: all which 
nolwithftanding, for I omit things inte/ycfiient, there is con- 
veved to Mr. Villiers an intimation of the king’s pleatiire to 
be iworn his fervant. Wotton. 

Interve'ntion. n. f. [ intervention, Fr. interventio, Latin.] 

1. Anency between perfons. 

God will judge the world in righteoufnefs by the interven¬ 
tion of the man Chrift Jcfus, who is the Saviour as well as 
the judge of the world. Atterbury s Sermons, 

2 . Agency between antecedents and confecutives. 

In the difper/ation of God’s mercies to the world, fome 
things he does by himfelf, others by the intervention of na¬ 
tural means, and by the mediation of fuch inftruments as he 
has appointed. L'Ejlrange. 

3. Interpofition ; the ftate of being interpofed. 

Sound is Quit out by the intervention of that laxe mem¬ 
brane, and not fuffered to pafs into the inward ear. Holder. 

To Interve'rt. v.a. [internetto, Lat.j To turn to another 
courfe. 

The duke interverted the bargain, and gave the poor wi¬ 
dow of Erpenius for the books five hundred pounds. Wotton. 

Intervi'ew. n.f. [entrevue, French.] Mutual fight; fight of 
each other. It is commonly ufed for a formal and appointed 
meeting or conference. 

The day will come, when the paffions of former enmity 
being allayed, we lhall with ten times redoubled tokens of 
reconciled love fliew ourfelves each towards other the fame, 
■which Jolcph and the brethren of Jofeph were at the time of 
their interview in Egypt. Hooker. 

His fears were, that the interview betwixt 
England and France might, through their amitv. 

Breed him feme prejudice. Sbakefp. henry VIII. 

Such happy interview, and fair event 
Of love, and youth not loft, fongs, garlands, flowers, 

And charming fymphonies, attach’d the heart 

Of Adam. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

To Intirvo'lve. v. a. [ intcruclvo , Latin.] To involve one 
within another. 

Myftical dance ! which yonder ftarry fphere 
Of planets, and of fix’d, in all her wheels 
Refembles neareft; mazes intricate, 

Eccentrick, intcrvolv’d , yet regular. 

Then moft, when moft irregular, they feem. Milton. 

To Interwe'ave. v. a. preter. interwove, part. paff. inter¬ 
woven, interwove, or interweaved. [inter and weave.] To 
mix one with another in a regular texture ; to intermingle. 

Then laid him down & 

Under the hofpitable covert nigh 

Of trees thick interwoven. Milton's Par. Loft b. ii. 

At laft 

Words interwove with fighs found out their way. Milton. 

1 fat me down to watch upon a bank 
V ith ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honeyfucklc. Milton. 

n None 

^an fay here nature ends, and art begins, 

But mixt like th’ elements, ar.d born like twins. 
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mA. 

The proud theatres dlfclofe the feene, 

Which interwoven Britons feem to raife, rtr- d n 

And (how the triumph which their lhamc difplays. P > - 

He fo interweaves truth with probable fiftion, that he 

a ^appeared C a vfft ocean planted with iflands, that were 
covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven 1 with a thou¬ 
fand little Ihining feas that ran among them. Adchjons bfeet. 

It is a confufion of kitchen and parterre, orchard and 
flower-garden, which lie fo mixt ^ interwoven with one 
another, as to look like a natural wildernefs SpeSlat. 

The Supreme Infinite could not make intelligent creatures, 
without implanting in their natures a moft ardent defire, in¬ 
terwoven in the fubftance of their fpiritual natures, of being 
reunited with himfelf. Clone’s Phil. Principles 

I do not altogether difapprove the interweaving, texts ot 
feripture through the ftyle of your fermon. Swifts Mijcel. 

To Interwi'sh. v. a. [inter and wifi.] To wifh mutually to 

each other. , . 

The venom of all ftepdames, gamefter s gall, 

What tyrants and their fubjeifls interwifi , 

AU ill fall on that man. Donne. 

Intertable, adj. [intejiabilis, Latin.] Difqualified to make 

a will. . 

A perfon excommunicated is rendered infamous and tn- 
teftable both adfively and paffivcly. Aylife's Parergon. 

Inte'state. adj. [intejlat, Fr. intejlatus , Latin.] Wanting a 
will; dying without will. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words ? 

_Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy fucceeders of intejlate joys. 

Poor breathing orators of miferies. Sbakefp. Richard IH. 

Prclent ymnilhment purfucs his maw, 

When forfeited and fwell’d, the peacock raw. 

He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath. 
Repletions, apoplex, intejlate death. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Inte'stinal. adj. [ intejlinal , Fr. from intejBne.] Belonging 
to the guts. 

The mouths of the lafteals are opened by the intejlinal 
tube, affe&ing a ftraight inftcad of a fpiral cylinder. Arbutb. 

INTE'STINE. adj. [ intcJBn, Fr. intejUrms , Latin ] 

1. Internal; inward; not external. 

Of thefe inward and intejline enemies to prayer, there are 
our part lins to wound us, our prefent cares to diftrabl us, 
our diftempered paffions to diforder us, and a whole lwarm 
of loofe and floating imaginations to moleft us. Duppa. 

Intejline war no more our paffions wage, 

Ev’n giddy factions hear away their rage. Pope. 

2. Contained in the body. 

Intejline ftone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 

And moon-ftruck madnefs. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

A wooden jack,’ which had aknoft 
Loft, by difufe, the art to roaft, 

A fudden alteration feels. 

Increas’d by new intejline wheels. Swift's Mifcel. 

3. Domeftick, not foreign. I know not whether the word be 
properly ufed in the following example of Sbakefpeare : per¬ 
haps for mortal and intejline fhould be read mortal interne¬ 
cine. 

Since the mortal and intejline jars 
’Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in folemn fynods been decreed, 

T’ admit no traffick to our adverfe towns. Sbakefpeare. 

But God, or Nature, while they thus contend. 

To thefe intejline difeords put an end. Drydcn's Ovid. 

She faw her fons with purple deaths expire, 

A dreadfol ferics of intejline wars, 

Inglorious triumphs, and dilhoneft fears. Pope. 

Inte'stine. n.f. [ir.tejlinum, Lat. intejline, Fr.] The gut; 
the bowel: moft commonly without a Angular. 

The intcjlirus or guts may be inflamed by an acrid fub¬ 
ftance taken inwardly. Arhutlmct on Diet. 

To IN THRALL, v. a. [in and thrall.] To enflave; to fhac- 
kie; to reduce to fervitude. A word now feldom uled, at 
lcaft in profe. 

What though I be inthralfd, he feems a knight, 

And will not any way diflionour me. Sbakefp. Henry VI 
The Turk has fought to extinguifh the ancient memory of 
thofe people which he has fubjedted and intbraU'd. Raleigh 
Authors to themfelves in all S ' 

Both what they judge, and what they choofe ; for fo 
1 form d them free, and free they muft remain 
TiU they enthrall themfelves. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. 

She foothes, but never can inthrall my mind : 

Why may not peace and love for once be join’d. Prior 

Inteira lment nf. [from inthrall.] Servitude; flavery. 

Mofes and Aaron, fent f*m Qod to claim 
His people from inthralment, they return 
With glory, and fpoil, back to their promis’d land. 

Milton's Par. Lojl. 

To 
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To Inthho'nk. v. a. [in and throne. ] To raife to royalty; to 
f?at on a throne. 

One, chief, in gracious dignity inthrsn'd , 

Shines o’er the refit! Thomfon's Summer, l. 395. 

I'ktjmacy. n. f. [from intimate.’] Clofe familiarity. 

It is in our power to confine our friend (hips and intimacies 
to men of virtue. Rogers's Sermons. 

I'NTIMATE. adj. [intimado, Spanifh; intimus , Lat.] 

r. Inmoft; inward ; inteftine. 

They knew not 

That what I mention’d was of God, I knew 

From intimate impulfe, and therefore urged on 

The marriage. Milton's Agonift. 1 . 221. 

Fear being fo intimate to our natures, it is the ftrongeft 
bond of laws. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

2. Near ; not kept at diftance. 

Mofes was with him in the retirements of the mount, re¬ 
ceived there his private inftru<ftions; and when the multitude 
Were thundered away from any approach, he was honoured 
with an intimate and immediate admiflion. South's Sermons. 

3. Familiar; clofcly acquainted. 

United by this fympathctick bond. 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Rolcommon. 

I'ntimate. n.f. [intimado, Spanilh; intime , French; inti¬ 
mus , Latin.] A familiar friend ; one who is trufted with our 
thoughts. 

The defign was to entertain his reafon with a more equal 
converfe, aiTign him an intimate whofc intellect as much cor- 
refponded with his as did the outward form. Gov. Tongue. 

To I'ntimate. v. a. [intimer, French; intimare, low Latin.] 
To hint; to point out indirectly, or not very plainly. 

Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that by a way he inti¬ 
mates, may be made a mercury of copper, not of the filver 
colour of other mercuries, but green. Boyle. 

The names of fimple ideas and fubftances, with the ab- 
ftraCt ideas in the mind, intimate fome real exigence, from 
which was derived their original patern. Locke. 

’Tis the divinity that ftirs within us; 

, 'Tis hcav’n itfclf that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. " Addfons Cato. 

. INTIMATELY, adv. [from intimate .] 

1. Clofely; with intermixture of parts. 

'I he lame ceconomy is obferved in the circulation of the 
chyle with the blood, by mixing it intimately with the parts 
of the fluid to which it is to be aflimilated. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Nearly ; ; inseparably. 

Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rife from know¬ 
ledge and virtue, and is. that which is more cflential to us, 
apd mote intimately united with us. Addifon s Spefi. N .219. 

2 ‘ Familiarly'; with dole friendfhip. 

" InTIM a'tion. n.f. [intimation, Fr. from intimate.] Hint; ob- 
feure or indired declaration or direction. 

Let him ftriClly obferve the firft flirtings and intimations ; 
the firft hints and whifpers of good and evil that pafs in his 
heart. South's Sermons. 

Of thole that are only probable we have foqie reafonable 
intimations, but not a demonArativc certainty. Woodward. 

Befides the more folid parts of learning, there are feveral 
little intimations to. be met with on medals. Addifon. 

I'ntjme. ad). Inward; being within the mafs ; not being ex¬ 
ternal, or on the furface; internal. 

As to the compofition or difl’olution of mixed bodies, which 
is the chief work of elements, and requires an intime appli¬ 
cation of the agents, water hath the principality and excefs 
over earth. Dighy on Bodies. 

To Inti'midate. v. a. [intimider, French; :n and timidus, 
Lat.J To make fearful; to daftardize ; to make cowardly. 

Now guilt once harbour’d in the confcious breafl, 

Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Irene. 

INTI'RE. n.f. [ integer , Lat. entier, l rench ; better written 
entire, which fee, and all its derivatives.] Whole; undimi- 
niflied ; broken. 

The lawful power of making laws, to command whole 
politick focieties of men, belongeth fo properly unto the fame 
intire focieties, that for any prince to exercife the fame of 
himfelf, and not either by exprefs commiflion immediately 
and pcrfonally received from God, or clfc by authority de¬ 
rived at the firft from their confcnt upon whofe perfons he 
impofes laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. Hooker. 

Inti'reness. n.f. [from intire ; better entirenejs.] Wnpleneft; 
integrity. 

So Ibal! all times find me the lame : 

You this intirenefs better may fulfil. 

Who have the pattern with you ftill. Donne. 

I'N.TO. prep, [in and to.] 

x. Noting entrance with regard to place. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance an habitual incli¬ 
nation to thp fite it held, how much more may education, 
being a conftant plight and inurement, induce by cuftom 
good habits into a realbnable creature. IVottcn. 

° To give life to that which has yet no being, is to frame a 
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living creature, falhion the parts, and having fitted tj, em 
gether, to put into them a living foul. yS' 

Water introduces into vegetables the matter it bears aW 
witf 1 ‘ £ - Woodward's Nat. If,if 

Acrid fubftances, which pafs into the capillary tubes, mu [i 
irritate them into greater contraction. Arbuthnot on Aliments' 
2. Noting penetration beyond the outfide, or fome afrion which 
reaches beyond the fuperficies or open part. 

To look into letters already opened or dropt is held an un¬ 
generous aifr. p ' 

2 . Noting a new ftatc to which any thing is brought bv the 
agency of a caufc. 0 ‘ ' 

They have denominated fome herbs folar and fome lunar 
and fuch like toys put into great words. Bacon 

Compound bodies may be refolved into other fubftances 
than fuch as they are divided into by the fire. g 

A man muft fin himfelf into a love of other mens fin$:; for 
a bare notion of this black art will not'carry him fo far. South. 
Sure thou art born to fome peculiar fate. 

When the mad people rife againft the ftatc. 

To look them into duty; and command 
An awful lilence with thy lifted hand. Dr wens Pcrfms. 

It concerns every man that would not trifle away his foul, 
and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, with the gryateft 
ferioufnefs to enquire into thefe matters. Tilletpn. 

He is not a frail being, that he fhould be tired into com¬ 
pliance by the force of afliduous application. Smalrid°e. 

In hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance to rife, they 
naturally fpread themfelvcs into lakes, before they can find my 
ifluc. Addifon on Italy. 

It would have been all irretrievably loft, was it not by this 
means collected and brought into one mafs. Woodward. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their foie au¬ 
thor ; and the reader led into a belief, that they were never 
before maintained by any perfon of virtue. Atterbury. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be always 
frightening and aftonifhing men into an acknowledgement of 
the truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm evi¬ 
dence. Atterbury' 1 Sermon:. 

A man may whore and drink himfelf into atheifin; but it 
is impofliblc he fhould think himfelf into it. Bentley. 

Intolerable, adj. [intolerabilis , Lat. intolerable , Fr.J 

1. InfufFerable; not to be endured; not to be born; having 
any quality in a degree too powerful to be endured. 

If we bring into one day's thoughts the evil of many, cer¬ 
tain and uncertain, what will be and what will never be, our 
load will be as intolerable as it is unrcafonable. Taylor. 

His awful prefcnce did the croud furprizc. 

Nor durft the rafh fpefrator meet his eyes ; 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway, 

So fierce, they flafh’d intolerable day. Dryden. 

Some men are quickly weary of one thing: the fame flinty 
long continued in is as intolerable to them, as the appear::-." 
long in the fame clothes is to a court lady. Lout. 

From Parana's top th’ Almighty rode. 

Intolerable day proclaim’d the God. Broome. 

2 . Bad beyond fuft'crance. k , 

Into'lerableness. n.f. [from intolerable.] Quality of a 

thing not to be endured. 

Into'lerably. adv. [from intolerable.] To a degree beyond 
endurance. 

IntoLerant. adj. [intolerant, French.] Not enduring; not 
able to endure. f 

Too great moifture affcfrs human bodies with one clafs or 
difeafes, and too great drynefs with another; the powjrs 0 
human bodies being limited and intolerant of exceffes. Arhut,. 
To Intomb. v. a. [in and tomb.] To inclofc in a funeral mo¬ 
nument ; to bury. ( 

What commandment finally had they for the ccrcmon 
odours ufed about the bodies of the dead, after which cultom 
notwithftanding our Lord was contented that his own mo 
precious blood fhould be intembed. Hooter, 

Is’t night’s predominance or the day’s fhame. 

That darknefs does the face of earth intomb. Shatejpc 
Mighty hero’s more majcftick fhadcs. 

And vouths intemb'd before their father’s eyes. r J‘_ 
To I'NTONATE. v. a. [intono, Lat.] To thunder, 
Intona'tion. n.f. [ intonation, Fr. from intonate.] ^ 
of thundering. . ' 

ToInto'ne. v.n. [from intono, or rather from tone ; in 
French.] To make a flow' protraifred noife. 

So fwelis each wind-pipe ; afs intones to aft 
Harmonick twang. Dunaad.b. 

ToInto'rt. v. a. [intortuo, Lat.] Totwift; to wrc. 

The brain is a congeries of glands, that feparate 
parts of the blood, called animal fpirits; and a glan .is £ 
but a canal varioufly intorted and wound up together. 

With rev'rent hand the king prefents the go I , 

Which round th' intorted horns the gilder roll . ., 

To 
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To INTOXICATE, v. a. [in and toxicum, Latin.] To in- 

^Ttemore^manTinketh of the world, the more i« in- 

fJeateth and a*e doth profit rather in the powers ofundcr- 
Sg than in ?he virtues of the will and affea.ons. Bacon. 

As with new wine intoxicated both. 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 

Divinity within them breeding wings, , 

Wherewith to fcorn the earth. Milton s Par. Loft, b. ix. 

My early miftrefs, now my ancient mufe. 

That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t’ infufe. 

Wherewith thou didft intoxicate my youth. Denham. 

What part of wild fury was there in the bacchanals which 
We have not fecn cquall’d, if not exceeded by fomcintox,- 
cated zealots ? Decay of Piety. 

Others, after having done fine things, yet fpoil them by en¬ 
deavouring to make them better; and are fo intoxicated with 
an earned defire of being above all others, that they fuffer 
themfelves to be deceived. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Vegetables by fermentation arc wrought up to fpirituous 
liquors, having quite different qualities from the plant itfelf; 
for no fruit taken crude has the intoxicating quality of wine. 

Arbuthnot. 

Intoxication, n.f. [from intoxicate.] Inebriation; ebricty; 
the ad of making drunk; the date of being drunk. 

That kuw, being in amity with him, did fo burn in ha¬ 
tred towards^him, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Per¬ 
kin’s intoxication , who was every where elfe deteacd. Bacon. 

Whence can this proceed, but from that befotting intoxi¬ 
cation which verbal magick brings upon the mind. South. 

Intra'ctaBLE. n.f. [■ntradtabilis, Lat. intraitablc, Fr.J 

1. Ungovernable; violent; ftubbom; obftinate. 

To love them who loves us is fo natural a palfion, that 
even the mod intractable tempers obey its force. Rogers. 

2. Unmanageable; furious. 

By what means ferpents, and other noxious and more in- 
tradable kinds, as well as the more innocent and ufeful, got 
together. Woodwards Nat. Hi/I. p. iii. 

Intra'ctableness. n.f. [from intractable.] Obftinacy; per- 
verfenefs. 

Intra'ctably. adv. [from intractable.] Unmanageably; ftub- 
bomly. 

IntranquiLity. ». /. [in and tranquility.] Unquietnefs; 
want of reft. 

Jaaations were ufed for amufement, and allay in con¬ 
ftant pains, and to relieve that intranquility which makes men 
impatient of lying in their beds. Temple. 

Intra'nsitive. v. a. [intranfttivus, Latin.] 

[In grammar.] A verb intranfstive is that which fignifies an 
action, not conceived as having an eftccfr upon any object; 
as, curro, I run. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

IntRANSMu'table. adj. [in and tranfmutable.] Unchangeable 
to any other fubftance. 

Some of the moft experienced chcmifts do affirm quick- 
filver to be intranfmutable , and therefore call it liquor aetcr- 
nus. Ray on the Creation. 

To Intre'asure. v.a. [in and treafure.] To lay up as in a 
treafury. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d; 

The which obferv’d, a man may prophefy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life, which in their feeds 

And weak beginnings he intreafured. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

To Intre'nch. v. n. [in and trancher, French.] 

1. To invade; to encroach; to cut off part of what belongs 
to another. 

Little I defire my feepter fhould intrench on God’s fovereign- 
ty, which is the only king of men’s confcicnces. K. Charles. 

That crawling infe.fr, who from mud began. 

Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man ! 

Durft he, who docs but for my plcafure live. 

Intrench on love, my great prerogative. Dryden s Aureng. 
‘ We are not to intrench upon truth in any convention, 
but leaft of all with children. Locke. 

2. To break with hollows. 

His face 

Deep fears of thunder had intrench'd , and care 

Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's Par. Loft, b i 

3 - To fortify with a trench: as, the allies were intrenched in 
their camp. 

Intrenchant. adj. [This word, which is, I believe, found 
only in Sbakefpeare, is thus explained by one of his editors • 
1 he mtrenehant air means the air which fuddenly encroaches 
-and clofes upon the fpace left by any body which had paffed 
through it. Hanmer. I believe Sbakefpeare intended rather 
to exprets the idea of indivihbility or invulnerablenefs, and 
aenved intrenchant , from in privative, and trencher, to cut • 
intrenchant is mdecd properly not cutting, rather than not to 
be cut-, but this is not the only inftance in which Shakefbeare 

■ W ° rds °\ ;id,ve and P affive Unification.] Not to 

be divided; not to be wounded ; indivifiblc. 
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As cafy may’ft thou the intrenchant au , 

With thy keen fword imprefs, as make me bleed. Sbakefp. 

IntreNchment. n.f. [from intrench.] Fortification with a 

Intrepid, adj. [intrepide, Fr. intrepidusi Latin.] Fearlcfs; 
daring ; bold; brave. 

Argyle 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 

Of fulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Thotnjon. 

Intrepidity, n.f. [intrepidite, Fr.J Fearleffnefs; courage; 

b 0 i d could not fufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of thefe 
diminutive mortals, who durft venture to walk upon my 
body, without trembling. ^ GuUiver s Travels. 

Intre'pidly. adv. [from intrepid.] Fearlefty; boldly, dar 

,n He takes the globe for the feene ; he launches forward in¬ 
trepidly, like one to whom no place is new. rope. 

INtricacy. n.f. [from intricate.] State of being entangled; 
perplexity; involution; complication of ta£ls or notions. 

The part of Ulyffcs in Homer’s Odyffey is much admired 
by Ariftotle, as perplexing that fable with very agreeable 
plots and intricacies, by the many adventures in his voyage, 
and the fubtilty of his behaviour. Addifon. 

I'NTRICATE. adj. [intricatus, Lat.J Entangled ; perplexed ; 
involved ; complicated ; obfeure. 

Much of that we are to fpeak may Teem to a number per¬ 
haps tedious, perhaps obfeure, dark, and intricate. Hooker. 

His ftile in writing was fit to convey the moft intricate b.u- 
finels to the underftanding with the utmoft clearnefs. 

Addifon. 

To Intricate, [from the adje£iivc.] To perplex; to darken. 
Not proper, nor in ufe. 

Alterations of firnames have fo intricated, or rather ob- 
feured, the truth of our pedigrees, that it will be no little 
hard labour to deduce them. Camden. 

Intricately, adv. [from intricate.] With involution of one 
in another; with perplexity. 

That variety of factions, into which we are fo intricately 
engaged, gave occafion to this difeourfe. Swift. 

I'ntricateness. n.f [from intricate.] Perplexity; involu¬ 
tion ; obfeurity. 

He found fuch intricatenefs, that he could fee no way to 
lead him out of the maze. Sidney. 

INTRI'GUE. n.f. [intrigue, French.] 

1. A plot; a private tranfa&ion in which many parties are en¬ 
gaged : ufually an affair of love. 

Thefe arc the grand intrigues of man, 

Thefe his huge thoughts, and thefe his vaft defirc 9 . Flatman. 

A young fellow long made love, with much artifice and 
intrigue, to a rich widow. Addifon s Gvrrd. 

The hero of a comedy is reprefented victorious in all his 
intrigues. Swift. 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue. 

And marriage grown 3 money league. Swift's Mifcel. 

2 . Intricacy; complication. Little in ufe. 

Though this vicinity of ourfelves to ourfelves cannot give 
us the fidl profpe.fr of all the intrigues of our nature, yet we 
have much more advantage to know ourfelves, than to know 
Other things without us. Hale's Originat. of Mankind. 

3. The complication or perplexity of a fable or poem ; artful 
involution of feigned tranfiufrion. 

As thefe caufes arc the beginning of the aClion, the oppo- 
fite defigns againft that of the hero are the middle of it, and 
form that difficulty or intrigue which makes up the greateft 
part of the poem. Pope. 

To Intri'gue. v. n. [intriguer, Fr. from the noun.] To 
form plots; to carry on private defigns. 

Intri'guer. n. f. [intrigueur, Fr. from intrigue.] One who 
bufies himfelf in private tranfa&ions ; one who forms plots ; 
one who perfues women. 

I defire that intriguers will not make a pimp of my lion, 
and convey their thoughts to one another. Addifon. 

Intri'cuingly. adv. [from intrigue.] With intrigue; with 
fecret plotting. 

ael i‘ [‘ nir ’nfecus, Lat. intrinfeque, French. 
This word is now generally written intrinftcal, contrarilv to 
etymology. ] J 

1 rent 6 ™ 31 ’ 5 not accidental; not merely appa- 

Thefc mcafure the laws of God not by the intrinfecal good- 

whVhl eqU < ; ,ty . ? em ’ bUt b - V rcluaanc y and opposition 
whurii they find in their own hearts againft them. Tillotfon. 

hpilrJr r j and t f rm I e f al ^ and convincing argument of the 

, b In "S° f God » >s from human nature itfelf. Bentley's Sermons. 

2 . Intimate; clofely familiar. Out of ufe. 

fociet y with Sir John Graham, who 
diffuadcd him from marriage, and gave him rather encourage¬ 
ment to woo fortune in court. Wottor. 

Sir Fulk preville was a man in appearance intrinfecal with 
him, or at leaft admitted to his melancholy hours. Wottor. 

Intrinsically. 
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Intri'nsecally. adv. [from intrinfecal.] 

1. Internally; naturally; really. 

A lye is a thing abfolutely and intrinfeeally evil. S»uth. 

Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinfeeally 
and folidly valuable. Prior. 

2 . Within ; at the infide. 

In his countenance no open alteration; but the lefs he 
Ihewed without, the more it wrought intrinfeeally. Wot ton. 

If once bereaved of motion, it cannot of itfelf acquire it 
again; nor till it be thruft by fome other body from without, 
or intrinfeeally moved by an immaterial felf-active fubftance 
that can pervade it. Bentley's Sermons. 

Intri'nsick. adj. [ intrinfecus, Latin.] 

1. Inward; internal; real; true. 

Intrinftek goodnefs confifts in accordance, and fin in con¬ 
trariety to the 1'ecret will of God, as well as to his revealed. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2 . Not depending on accident; fixed in the nature of the thing. 

The difference between worth and merit, ftriftly taken ; 
that is, a man’s intrinftek ; this, his current value. Grew. 

His fame, like gold, the more ’tis try’d. 

The more fhall its intrinftek worth proclaim. Prior. 

Beautiful as a jewel fet in gold, which, though St adds 
little to intrinftek value, yet improves the lurtre, and atttafts 
the eyes of the beholder. ' Rogers's Sermons. 

Intri'nsec at*. adj. [This word feems to have been igno¬ 
rantly formed between intricate and intrinfecal .] Perplexed; 
entangled. 

Such finding rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 

Too intrinfecate t’ unloofe. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Come, mortal wretch. 

With thy lharp teeth this knot intrinficate 

Of life at once un,ie. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

To INTRODU CE, v. a. [ introduce , Lat. introduire , Fr.] 

r. To conduct or ulher into a place, or to a perfon. 

Mathematicians of advanced fpeculations may have other 
ways to- introduce into their minds ideas of infinity. Locke. 

2 . To bring fomething into notice Or practice. 

This vulgar error whofoever is able to reclaim, he fhall 
introduce a new way of cure, preferving by theory as well as 
practice. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

An author who Ihould introduce a fport of words upon the 
ftage, would meet with fmall applaule. Broctme. 

-13. To-producc; to give occafion. 

Whatfoever introduces habits in children, deferves the care 
and attention of their governors. Locke on Education. 

4. To bring into writing or difeourfe by proper preparatives. 

• Introdu'cer. n.f. [introduCtear , Fr. from introduce.] 

1. One who Conducts another to a place or perfon. 

2. Any one who brings any thing into practice or notice. 

The beginning of the earl of Eflex I muft attribute to my 
lord of Leiccftcr; but yet as an introducer or lupportcr, not 
as a teacher. IVotton. 

It is commonly charged upon the army, that the bcaftly vice 
of drinking to excefs hath been lately, from their example, 
reftored among us; but whoever the introducers were, they 
have fuccccded to a miracle. Swift. 

hr trodu'ction. n.f. [introduction, Fr. introduCiio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of conducting or uftiering to any place or perfon ; 
the ftatc of being ulhered or conducted. 

2. The ait of bringing any new thing into notice or praftice. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury had purfued the introduction 
of the liturgy and the canons into Scotland with great vehe¬ 
mence. Clarendon. 

•q. The preface or part of a book containing previous matter. 

IntRodu'ctive. adj. [introduClf, French; from introduce.] 
Serving as the means to fomething elfe. 

The truths of Chrift crucified, is the Chriftian’s philoso¬ 
phy, and a good life is the Chrittian’s logick; that great in- 
ftrumental introduCtive art, that muft guide the mind iftto the 
former. South’s Sermons. 

INtrOdu'ctory. adj. [from introdudus , Latin.] Previous; 

ferving as a means to fomething further. 

This introductory difeourfe itfelf is to be but an eflay, not 
a book. Boyle. 

Intrcgre'ssion. n.f. [ introgrcffio , Latin.] Entrance; the 
aft of entering. 

Intro' rr. n.f. [ introit, French. ] The beginning-of the 

mafs ; the beginning of publick devotions. 

Intromission. n.f [intiomijfo, Latin.] 

X. Tire aft of fending in. 

If fight be caufed by intromiffion, or receiving in the form 
6 f that which is feen, contrary fpccies or forms Ihould be re¬ 
ceived confufcdly together, which Ariftotlc {hows to be ab- 

Peacham on Drawing. 

All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged by the chief 
faftors for a general intromiffien of all fefts and pcrfuafions into 
our communion, is, that thofe who feparate from us are ftiff 
and obftinare, and will not fubmit to the rules of our church, 
-and that therefore they Ihould be taken away. South. 
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2. [In the Scottifir law.] The aft of intermeddling with another’ 

effects: as, hejhall be‘brought to an account for Ins mtrcjmiffionl 
withfuch an ejiate. 

To Fntromit. t. a. [intromdto, Latin.] To fend in j to 1 t 
in; to admit; to allow to enter; to be the medium by which 
any thing enters. 

Glafs in the window intromits light without cold to thofe i n 
the room. Holder’s Elements of Steed, 

Tinged bodies and liquors refleft fome forts of rays, and 
intromit or tranfmit other forts. Newton's Ou 

To Introspe'ct. v. a. [imrof pectus, Latin.] To take a view 
of the infide. 

Introspe'ctjon. n.f [from hurofpeCt.] A view of the in¬ 
fide. 

The aftings of the mind or imagination itfelf, by way of 
refleftion or intropcCIion of themfelves, are difeernible bv 

man Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I was forced to make an introfpeCtion into my own mind 
and into that idea of beauty which I have farmed in my own 
imagination. Ikrfden. 

Introve'nien r. adj. [intro and irnio, Latin.] Entering; 
coming in. 

Scarce any condition which is not exhaufted and obfeurtd 
from the commixture of introvenieat nations, either by.com¬ 
merce or conqucft. Frown's Vulgar Errours. 

To INT RU'DE. v. n. [intrude, Latin ] 

1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of violence; to enter 
without invitation or permiilion. 

Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners, to intrude where I am grac d. Skadjp, 
Thejewilh religion was yet in pofleflion; and therefore that 
tltis might fo enter, as not to intrude, it was to bring Its war¬ 
rant from the fame hand of omnipotence. Stuth. 

Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendfhip 
Intrudes on your repofe, and com-.s thus late 
To greet you with the tidings of fuccefs. Rowe's fa. SI ore. 
Some thoughts rife and intrude upon us, while we lhun 
them; others fly from us, when we would hold them. fVatts. 

2. To encroach; to force in uncalled or unpermitted. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary 
humility, and worfhipping of angels, intruding into thofe 
things which he hath not feen by his fleihly mind. Col. ii. 18. 

To Intru de, v. a. To force without right or welcome. 

Not to intrude one’s fclf into the myfteries of government, 
which the prince keeps fecret, is reprefented by the winds <huc 
up in a bull hide, which the companions of Ulyffes would 
needs be fo foolilh as to pry into. Pop- 

Intruder, n.f. [from intrude.] One who forces himfelf 
into company or affairs without right or welcome. 

And the hounds 

Should drive upon the new transformed limbs, 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! Shak. Titus Andaman. 

Go, bale intruder ! over-weening flave! 

Beftow thy fawning fmiles on equal mates. Sbakejftart. 
They were but intruders upon the pofleflion, during 
the minority of the heir: they knew thofe lands were the 
rightful inheritance of that young lady. Davies on Ireland 

Will you, a bold intruder, never learn 
To know your bafket, and your bread difeern ? Dryden. 
She had feen a great variety of faces : they were all ftrangers 
and intruders , fuch as Ihe had no acquaintance with. 

The whole fraternity of writers rife up in arms agaitm every 
new intruder into the world of fame. Addifons Freeholder. 

Intrusion, n.f. [intrufion, French; intrufto, Latin.] 

1. The aft of thrufting or forcing any thing or perfon into any 
place or ftate. 

It muft raife more fubftantial fupcrftruftions, and rail “P° 
very many excellent ftrains, which have been iuftled 0 J 
the intrufroni of poetical fiftions. brawn's Vulgar Era • 
The reparation of the parts of one body, upon the m rujum 
of another, and the change from reft to motion upon Imp » 
and the like, feem to have fome conneftion. ' 

2. Encroachment upon any perfon or place; unwe 
trance; entrance without invitation or permiflion. 

I think myfclf in better plight for a lender than 
the which hath fomething emboldened me to this u 
intrufion ; for they fay, if money go before, all 

Frogs, lice, and flies, muft all his palace fill 
With loath’d intrufion. Miltons Par f 

How’s this, my fon? Why this intrufion. 

Were not my orders that I Ihould be private? M*f * 

2. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking-of any thing. 

It will be faid, I handle an art no way fu.table e.th 7 

employment or fortune, and fo-ftand charge ifit/on. 


employment 
and impcrtinency. 


and impcrtmency. ^ confidencel 

To Intru'st. v. a. [in and truft.] To treat witn co 
to charge with-any fecret commiflion, or thing o 

Never 
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H e miicfl v had a felicitous care for the payment of his debts; 

,, 1 

Irnrujl thy fortutic to the pow’rs, above. Dp&" f 7 UVen - 
1 Arc not the lives of thofe, who draw the fword 
In Rome’s defence, intrujled to our care. ‘ J . • 

He compofed his billet-doux, and at the time appointed 
went to Jrujl it to the hands of his confidant. Arbuthnot. 

t .n'Tirtv n. f. [intuitus, mtucor, Latin. J 

J s^ght of any thing. Ufed commonly of mental, view; im- 

St. Paul had furely parted for a mod 

malicious perfecutor; whercasGod faw he did it ignorantly in 

unbelief, and upon that intuition had mercy on him. 
unuenef, an t Government of the Tongue. 

The truth of thefe propofitions we know by a bare Ample 
'intuition of the ideas, and fuch propofitions are caH^felf- 

2. knowledge not obtained by deduftion of reafon, but m- 
ftantlaneourty accompanying the ideas which arc its objeft. 

All knowledge of caufes lsdcduftive; for we know none 
by Ample intuition, but through the med.at.on of their effefts; 
for the caufalitv itfelf is infenftble. Glanv. Scctf. 

Difeourfe was then almoft as quick as intuition. South. 

lie their Angle virtues did furvey, 

By intuition in his own large breaft. . Dry den. 

iNTu'mvE. adj. [intuitivus, low Latin; intuit f, French.] 
x. Seen by the mind immediately without the intervention of 

rcAfon. c 

Immediate perception of the agreement or difagrcement ot 
two ideas, is when, by comparing them together in our minds, 
we fee their agreement or difagrcement; this therefore is called 
intuitive knowledge. Locke. 

Thofe lofty flights of thought, and almoft intuiti ve perception 
of abftrufc notions, thofe exalted difeoveries of mathematical 
theorems, we foinctimes fee cxiftcnt in one and die fame 

perfon. Bentley. 

2 . Seeing, not barely believing. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehenfton of things 
not feen, endeth with thp intuitive vifton of God in the world 
to come. Hooker. 

3. Having the power of difeovering truth immediately without 
ratiocination. 

The rule of ghoftly or immaterial natures, as fpirits and 
angels, is their intuitive intellectual judgmeiit, concerning the 
a finable beauty and high goodnefs of that objeft, which, with 
unfpeakable joy and delight, doth fet them on work. Hooker. 

The fdul receives 

Difcurflvc or intuitive. Aft It on. 

Intuitively, adv. [intuitivement, French.] Without deduc¬ 
tion of reafon; by immediate perception. 

That our love is found and ftneere, that it cometh from a 
pure heart, and a good confcience, and a faith unfeigned, who 
caii pronounce, faving only the fearcher of all mens hearts, 
who Alone intuitively doth know in this kind who arc his. Hook. 

God Almighty, who fees all things intuitively, does not 
want logical helps. baker on Learning. 

Intumescence. I n.f. [inlkmefcence, French; intumefco, Lat.] 
Intume'scency. ) Swell; tumour; the aft or ftate of fwelling. 
According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot¬ 
tom, as they are more hardly of eafily moved, they varioufly 
begin, continue, or end their intumefcencics. Brown. 

This fubterranean heat caufes a great rarefaftion and intu- 
mefcence of the water of the abyfs, putting it into very great 
commotions, and at the fame time making the like effort upon 
the earth, occaftons an earthquake: Woodward’s Nat. Hi/lory. 
Inturge'scence. n.f. [/« and turgefco, Latin.] Swelling; 
the aft or ftatc of fwelling. 

Not 5 y attenuation of the upper part of the fea, but intur- 
gefcencies caufed firft at the bottom, and carrying the upper 
part of it before them. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Intu'se. n.f. [intufts, Latin.] Bruifc. Spenfer. 

To Intwi'nf. v- a. [in and twine.] 

1 . Jo twill, or wreath together. 

This opinion, though falfc, yet inlwined with a true, that 
the fouls of men do never perifli, abated the fear of death in 

, t ^‘ m : f , . .. Hooker. 

2. To incompafs by circling round it. 

The veil and veil divine, 

Which wand’ring foliage and rich flow’rs in twine. Drvdeh. 
To INVA'DE. v. a. [imiado, Latin.] 7 

». To attack a country; to make an hoftile entrance. 

He will invade them with troops. Hah. iii. 16. 

Should he invade any part of their country, he would foon 
ICC that nation up in arms. ' Knolles. 

With dangrous expedition they invade 
Heav’n, whofe high walls fear no aflault. Alihan. 

Thy race in times to come 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome; 

Rome, whofe afeending tow’rs ftiall heav’n invade, 
■Involving earth and ocean in her Ihadc. Drydtn's JEn. 
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Encouraged with fuccefs, he invades the province rf^t- 

^l' n vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land. 

If daring Anps, and men prephane. Drrden. 

I,wade th’ inviolable main. ■> 

n To attack; to aflail; to aflault. ' 

There fhall be fedition among men, and invading one ano¬ 
ther • they lb all not regard their kings. 2 Ejdr. xv. 

Thou think’ft ’tis much, that diis contentious ftorm 
Invades us to the fkin ; lo ’tis to thee: 

But where the greater malady is fix d, 

The lefler is fcarce felt. Sbakefp. King Lcat. 

3. To violate with the firft aft of hoftility; to attack, not de- 

Your foes arc fuch, as they, not you, have made; 

And virtue mav repel, though not invade. uryaen. 

Inva'der. n.f. [from tnuado, Latin.] _ 

1 One who enters with hoftility into the pofieflions of another. 
The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure; 
neither durft they, as invaders, land in Ireland. bacon. 

Their piety 

In lharp conteft of battle found no aid . • 

Againft invaders. Milton s Paradife LoJI; 

That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, fet ves only to 
embroil and confume the facrilcgious invaders. Decay of Piety. 
Were he loft, the naked empire 
Would be a prey cxpos’ti to all invaders. Denham's Sophy. 
The country about Attica was the mod barren of any in 
Greece, through which means it happened that the natives 
were never expelled by the fury of invaders .. Swift. 

Secure, by William’s care, let Britain Hand; 

Nor dread the bold invader’s hand. Prior. 

Efteem and judgment with ftrong fancy join. 

To call the fair invader in; 

My darling favourite inclination, too. 

All, all confpiring with the foe. Granville. 

2. An aflailant. 

3. Encroachcr; intruder. 

The fubftance thereof was formerly comprifed in that un¬ 
compounded ftyle, but afterwards prudently enlarged for the 
repelling and preventing heretical invaders. Hammond. 

Invale'scence. n.f. [invalefco, Latin.] Strength; health; 

force. Diet. 

INVA'LID. adj. [invalide, Fr. invalidus, Latin.] Weak; of 
no weight or cogency. 

But this I urge. 

Admitting motion in thehcav’ns, to (hew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov’d. Milton: 

To Invalidate, v. a. [from invalid] To weaken; to de¬ 
prive of force or efficacy. 

To invalidate fuch a confequence, fome things might be 
fpecioufly enough alledged. Boyle. 

Tell a man, paffionatcly in love, that he is jilted, bring a 
fcore of witnefles of the tallhood of his miftrefs, and it is teti 
to one but three kind words of her’s (hall invalidate all their 
teftimonies. Locke. 

Invalid, n.f. [Fr. ] One difablcd by fickncls or hurts. 
What beggar in the invalides. 

With lamenefs broke, With blindnefs fmitten, 

Wifh’d ever decently to die ? Prior • 

Invalidity, n.f. [in and validity, invalidite, French.] 

1. Wcaknefs; want of cogency. 

2. Want of bodily ftrength. This is no Englilh meaning. 

He ordered, that none who could work Ihould be idle ; and 
that none who could n8t work, by age, ficknefs, or invalidity, 
Ihould want. Temple. 

Inva'luable. adj. [in and valuable.] Precious above ellima- 
tion; incftimablc. 

Tlie faith it produced would not be fo free an aft as it 
ought, to which are annexed all the glorious and invaluable 
privileges of believing. Atterbury. 

Inva'ri able, adj, [in and variants > Lat. invar labile > Fr. ] 
Unchangeable; conftant. 

Being not able to defign times by days, months, or years, 
they thought bell: to determine thefe alterations by fome 
known and invariable figns, and fuch did they conceive the 
rifing and fetting of the fixed ftars. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The rule of good and evil would not then appear uniform 
and invariable, but would feem different, according to mens 
different complexions and inclinations. Atterburv 

Inva'riableness. n.f. [from invariable.] Immutabilit/- 
comtancy. 1 y 

lN ftandy A,aY ‘ ^ ^ r0m in ™riable.] Unchangeably; con- 

He, who fteers lus courfe invariably by this rule, takes the 
fureft way to make all men praife him. Atterburv 

Invasion, n.f. [invdfun, French; invafo, Latin] ' 

1. Hoftile entrance upon the rights or poflbffions of Another; 
hoftile encroachment. 

Wc made an invafion upon the Chcrethites. 1 Sa. xxx. 

12 Reafon 
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I N V 

Reafon finds a fccret grief and remorfe from every invafton 
that fin makes upon innocence, and that muft render the firft 
entrance and admiffion of fin uneafy. South’s Sermons. 

The nations of th’ Aufonian fhore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour, from afar, 

Of arm’d invajton, and embrace the war. Dryd. /.En. 

William the Conqueror invaded England about the year 
ic6o, which means this; that taking the duration from our 
Saviour’s time ’til! now, for one intire length of time, it 
fhews at what diftance this invajton was from the two ex¬ 
tremes. Lode. 

2. Attack of an epidemical difeafe. 

What demonftrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, is 
its invafton and going off at certain feafons. Ar but knot. 

Inva'sive. adj. [from invade.] Entering hoftilely upon other 
mens poffelfiom; not defenfive. 

I muft come clofer to my purpofe, and not make more in- 
vaftve wars abroad, when, like Hannibal, I am called back to 
the defence of my country. Dryden. 

Let other monarchs, with invaftve bands, 

LefTen their people, and extend their lands; 

Bygafping nations hated and obey’d, 

Lords of the defarts that their fwords had made. Arhuihnot. 

Inve'ctive. ii. J. [invedive, Fr. invediva , low Lat.J A cen¬ 
tre in fpcech or writing; a reproachful accufation. 

Plain men defiring to ferve God as they ought, but being 
not fo fkilful as to unwind themfelves, where the fnares 
of glofing fpcech do lie to entangle them, are in mind not 
a little troubled, when they hear fo bitter invedives againft 
that which this church hath taught them to reverCnte as holy, 
to approve as lawful, and to obferve as behoveful f6r the exer- 
cife of Chriftian duty. Hooker. 

So defp’rate thieves, all hopelefs of their lives. 

Breathe out invedives ’gainft the officers. Shake/. H. VI. 
Calling oft" the refped fit to be continued between kings, 
even when their Wood is hotteft, he fell to bitter invedives 
againft the French king. Bacod's H. VII. 

Whilft we condemn others, we may indeed be in the 
wrong; anti then all the invedives we make at their fuppofed 
errours, fall back with a rebounded force upon our own real 
ones. Decay of Piety. 

If we take fatyr, in the general fignification of the world, 
for an invedive, ’tis certain that ’tis almoft as old as verfe. 

Dryd. Juv. Dedication. 

Inve'ctive .adj. [from the noun. J Satirical; abufive. 

Let him rail on; let his invedive mufe 
Have four and twenty letters to abufe. Dryden. 

Inactively, adv. Satirically; abufively. 

Thus moft invedively he picrceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 

Yea and of this our life; fwearing that we 

Arc mccr ufurpers, tyrants. Shaktfpcare. 

To INVE'IGH. v. a. [inveho , Latin.] To utter cenfiire or 
reproach. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo fharply againft the 
vices of the vlergy in his age. Dryden. 

tic inveighs feverely againft the folly of parties, in retaining 
fcoundrels to retail their lyes. Arbutbnot. 

I.\ve'iGHI-.R. n.j. [from inveigh.] Vehement railer. 

One of thefe inveighers againft mercury, in a courfe of 

• feven weeks, could not cure one fmall herpes in the face. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

To INVE'IGLE. v. a. [ invogliare , ItaJ. Minjhevu ; aveugler, 
or enaveUgler, French, Skinner and Junius.] To perfuadc to 
fomething bad or hurtful; to wheeze; to allure; to feduce. 

Moft falfc Duefta, royal richly dight. 

That eafy was to inveigle weaker fight. 

Was, by her wicked arts and wily fkill, 

Too falfc and ftrong for earthly fkill or might. Fa. £h/ecn. 

Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him. Sbakcjpeare. 

Yet have they many baits and guileful fpclls, 

To inveigle and invite th’ unwary fenfe 

Of them that pafs unweeting by the way. Milton. 

Both right able 

T’ inveigle and draw in the rabble. Hudibras. 

Thofe drops of prettinefs, fcatteringly fprinkled amongft 
the creatures, were defigned to exalt our conceptions, not in¬ 
veigle or detain our paflions. Boyle. 

I leave the ufe of garlick to fuch as are inveigled into the 
gout by the ufe of too much drinking. Temple. 

The inveigling a woman, before fhe is come to years of dif- 
cretion, Ihould be as criminal as the feducing of her before 
fhe is ten years old. Spedator. 

Inve'igler. n.f. [from inveigle.] Seducer; deceiver; allurer 
to ill. 

Being prefented to the emperor for his admirable beauty, 
the prince clapt him up as his inveigler. Sanclys. 

7 o IN VE'NT. v. a. [invertter, French ; invenio, Latin.] 

i. Todifcover; to find out; to excogitate; to produce fome¬ 
thing not made before. 

The fubftance of the ferviee of God, fo far forth as it hath 
in it any thing more than the law of reafon doth teach, may 
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° f mC "’ hUt m “' 1 ^ re " ived f ™> God 
By their count, which lovers books 
The fphere of Cupid forty years contains o. 

Matter of mirth enough, though there were nonk J 
She could devife, and thoufarid ways invent 
To feed her foolifh humour and vain jolliment. P„ 
fide ° C t0 thCm inVtnt t0 thcmfc,vcs b’fttumcri’s ofC- 
We may invent v '' 5 - 

With what more forcible we may offend 
Our enemies-. 

In the motion of the bones in their articulations, a twof!n 
liquor is prepared for the inumftion of their heads- Wn 
which make up the moft apt mixture, for this ufe, that’canV 
invented or thought upon. I w 

Ye fkilful matters of Machaon’s race, 

Who nature’s mazy intricacies trace, 

By manag’d fire and late invented eyes. Blackmcr 

But when long time the wretches thoughts refin’d, ' *' 
When want had fet an edge upon their mind, 

Then various cares their working thoughts employ’d 
And that which each invented, all enjoy’d. Creech 

The fhip by help of a ferew, invented by Archimedes, was 
launched into the water. aftfafc*. 

2. I o forge; to contrive falfely $ to fabricate. 

I never did fuch things as thofe men have malicioufly in - 
vented againft me. ^.iliii. 

Here is a ftrange figure invented, againft the plain fenfe of 

Tw° rdS - . , , . ~ Stillingflut. 

3. I o feign ; to make by the imagination. 

I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 

With full as mariy figns of deadly hate, 

As lean-fac’d envy in her lothfome cave. Shakefpeart. 
Hercules's meeting with pleafure and virtue, was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in the firft dawning 
Of philofophy. Addifon's Spefldttr. 

4. To light on; to meet with. 

Far off he wonders what them makes fo glad: 

Or Bacchus’ merry fruit they did invent, 

OrCybeFs friiftfick rites have made them mad. Spcnfcr. 
In ve'nt 1R. n.f. [from inventeur, French.] 
l. One who produces fomething new; a devifer of fomething 
not known before. 

As a tranflator, he was juft; as an inventer , he was 
rich. Garth. 

7. A forger. 

Inve'ntion. n.f. [invention, French; inventio, Latin.] 

1. Fiflion. 

O for a mufe of fire, that would attend 
The brightett heaven of invention ! Shakef. H. V. Prd. 

By improving what was writ before. 

Invention labours lefs, but judgment more. Rofcmmm. 
Invention is a kind of mufe, which, being poflefled of the 
other advantages common to her fitters, and being warmed 
by the fire of Apollo, is raifed higher than the reft. Dryden. 

The chief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of Homer it 
invention. P*pc- 

2. Dittovery. 

Nature hath provided feveral glandules to feparate this juice 
from the blood, and no lefs than four pair of channels to con¬ 
vey it into the mouth, which are of a late invention, and called 
dud us faliva'es. Ray on the Creation- 

3. Excogitation; a&of producing fomething new. 

Mine is th’ invention of the charming lyre; 

Sweet notes and heav’nly numbers I ihipirc. Dryitn. 

4. Forgery. 

We hear rtur bloody coufins, not confefling 
7 heir cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With ftrange invention. Shakefp. Macbdb- 

If thou can’ft accufe, . 

Do it without invention fuddenly. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

5. The thing invented. 

The garden, a place not fairer in natural ornamentsit an 
artificial inventions. 

7 h’ invention all admir’d; and each how he 
To be th’ inventor mifs’d, fo eafy it ttem’d 
Once found, which yet unfound moft would have tlioug 

Jmpoffible. Milton's Pared. Lf- 

Inve'ntive. adj. [inventf, Fr. from invent.] ^‘*yV^. c0 
trivancc; ready at expedients; having the power 

Thofe have the inventive/! heads for all purpofes, and rou 
eft tongues in all matters. Ajchams ScboohnaJ • 

As he had an inventive brain, fo there never lived atW 
that believed better thereof, and of hirnfelf. 

Reafon, remembrance, wit, inventive art, 

No nature, but immortal, can impart. 

T hat inventive head 
Her fatal image from the temple drew. 

The deeping guardians of the cattle flew. 

The inventive god, who never fails his partj jj n den. 
Infpires the wit, when once he warms the heart 


Denham- 


Dryden - 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lan 
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In-ve’ntor. n.f. [inventor, Latin ] 

■ A finder out of fomething new. 

\Ve have the ftatue of your Columbus, that d.ttovered the 
Weft Indies, alfo the inventor of fhips: your Monk, that was 
the inventor of ordnance, and of gunpowder. Bacon. 

Studious they appear 
Of arts that polifo Ufe; inventors rare. 

Unmindful of their maker. Milton s Paradfe Lojl. 

Th’ invention all admir’d - , and each how he 
To be the inventor mifs’d. Mi.ton. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their foie au¬ 
thor and inventor, and the reader led into a belief that they 
were never before maintained by any perfon of virtue? Atterb. 

2 . A contriver; a framer. In an ill fenfe. 

In this ilpfhot, purpofes miftook, 

Fan'll on til’ inventors heads. Shakef. Hamlet. 

IpjveNto'rially. adv. [from inventory, whence perhaps inven¬ 
tories!.] In manner of an inventory. 

To divide . nventorially,- would dizzy the arithmetic!: of 
memory. Shakejpeare's Hamlet. 

INVENTORY, n.f. [inventaire, French; inventarium, Latin.] 
An account or catalogue of moveables. 

I found, 

Forfooth, art inventory, thus importing, 

The feveral parcels of hi.s plate. Shakefp. H. VIII. 

7 he leanncfs that affliifts us, the objeift of our miferv, is 
as an inventory to particularize their abundance: ourfuftcrings 
is a gain to them. Shakejpeare's Corio/anus. 

Whoe’ei* looks, 

For themfelves dare not go, o’er Gheapfide books. 

Shall firfd their wardrobe’s inventory. Donne. 

It were of much confequence to have fuch an inventory of 
nature, wherein, as on the one hand, nothing Ihould be 
wanting, fo nothing repeated on the other. Greta's Mtifaum. 

In Perfia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in the inventory 
of their goods and chattels; and it is ufual, when a man fells 
a bale of filk, to tofs half a dozen women into the bar¬ 
gain, Spedator. 

He gaVc me an inventory of her goods and eftate. Spedator. 

To Inventory, v. a. [inventorier, Fr.] Toregifter; to place 
in a catalogue. 

1 will give out divers fchedulcs of my beauty: it (hall be in¬ 
ventoried, and every particle and utertfil labell’d to my will. 

Shakef. Twelfth Night. 
A man looks on the love of his friend as one of the richeft 
poflefflonS: the philofopher thought friends were to be inven¬ 
toried as well as goods. Gov. of theTongue. 

Inve'ntr fees. n.f. [invenirke, Fr. from inventor.] A female 
that invents. 

The arts, with all their retinue of lefler trades, hiftoryand 
tradition tell us when they had their beginning; and how many 
of their inventors and mventrefjes were deified. Burnet. 

Cecilia came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame: 

The fweet onthufiaft, from her facred ftore, 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. Dryden. 

Invr'rse. adj. [inverje, Fr. innerfus, Latin.] Inverted; reci¬ 
procal: oppottd to dired. It is fo called in proportion, when 
the fourth term is fbinurh greater than the third, as thefecond 
is lefs -than the firft; or fo much lefs than the third as the (e- 
cond is greater than the firft. 

Every part of matter tends to every part of matter with a 
force, which is always in a diraft proportion of the quantity 
of matter, and an inVWfe duplicate proportion of the dif¬ 
tance. Garth 

Inversion, n.f [imirjkfc Fr. inner fa, Latin.] 

1. Change of order or time, fo as that the laft is firft, 
laft. ’ 


and firft 


If he fpcaks truth, it k upon defign, and a fubtlc inner Ron 
o the precept or God, to do good that evil may come of it. 
.-T-.. • ,, , „ Brown's f'ulg. Errours. 

n th r ,nv f , 'f ,, ‘ n an aft of parliament; your 

fir ? r,gned lt * and then il was p afred am ° n s ft 

tne lords and commons. rj . 

To^N\f'R f T laCe ’ f °r aS that e r ach takes the room of the other! 
I o IN \ t R 1. v. a. [innerto, Latin.] 

'• I°Tu JP !! de d u Wa 5 C °P lace in contrar y method or order 
to that which was before. 

With fate inverted, fhali I humbly woo? 

And feme proud prince, in wild Numidia born, 
i ray to accept me, and forget my fcorn ? 

A<k not the caufe why futlen Spring 
bo long delays her flow’rs to bear. 

And Winter ftorms invert the vear. 

^ and .° rator >' o ' 11 .' 1 thi, ’g' aicntial, and invert timeTand 

>• To plio .heT#S 6 ‘ he ra °" aflcflin S “S 1 *' I'm.. 
Yes, every poet is a fool; 

«}’ demonftration Ned can (how it: 

Happy, could Ned’s inverted rule 
l Ryve every fool to be a poet. p 

5 fteatl of 10 turn ' nto another channel; to imbezzle ’ In' 
ftCad 0f th,S " 'W/ is now commonly ufcdh* 


IValler. 
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Solvman charged him bitterly with inverting l.is treaferes to 
his own private ufe, and having fecret intelligence with his 

enemies. * tht Tu fl 

Inve'rtedly. adv. [from inverted.] In contrary or reverfed 

° r Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of the window 
of a darkened room, we have a pretty landlkip of the objects 
abroad, invertedly painted on the paper, on the back of the 
* e ’ Derhands Phyftco - Theology.^ 

To Invest, v.a. [invefir, Fr. inveflio, Latin..] 

1. Todrefs; to clothe; to array. Whem it has two accufa- 
tives it has in or with before the thing. 

Their gefture fad, 

htvef in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 

Prefented them unto the gazing moon, 

So many horrid ghofts. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Thou with a mantle didft inveft 
The riling world of waters. Milton. 

Let thy eyes fhine forth in their full luftre; 

Inveft them with thy Iovelicft (miles, put on 

Thy choiceft looks. Denham s Sophy. 

2. To place in pofleflion of a rank or office. 

When wc fandtify or hallow churches, that which we 00 is 
only to teftify that wc make places of publick refort, that we 
inveft God hirnfelf with them, and that we fever them from 
common ufes. Hooker. 

After the death of the other archbilhop he was invefled in 
that high dignity, and fettled in his palace at Lambeth. Claren. 

The pra< 5 ice of all ages, and ail countries, hath been to do 
honour to thofe who are invtjled with publick authority. Atter. 

3. To adorn ; to grace. 

Honour muft, 

Not accompanied, inveft him only ; 

But figns of noblencl'3, iike ftars, (hall fliine 

On all defervers. Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 

The foolilh, over-rareful fathers for this engrofs’d 
The canker’d heaps of ftrong atchievcd gold; 

For this they have been thoughtful to inveft 

Their fons with arts and martial exercifes. Shakefpeare. 

Some great potentate. 

Or of the thrones above; fuch majefty 

Invejls him coming. Milt. Pared. Loft. 

4. To confer; to give. 

If there can be found fuch an inequality between man and 
man, as there is between man and bcaft, or between foul and 
body, it invefteth a right of government. Bacon. 

5. Toinclofc; tofurround fo as to intercept fuccours or provi- 
fions: as, the enemy invefted the town. 

Invk'stient. adj. [inveftiens, Latin.] Covering; clothing. 
The (hells ferved as plafms or moulds to this fand, which, 
when confolidated and freed from its inveftient (hell, is of the 
fame (hape as the cavity of the (hell. Woodward. 

I.vvf/stigable. adj. [from inveftigctc.] To be fearchcd out; 
difeoverabie by rational difquifition. 

Finally, in fuch fort they are iirveftigable, that the know¬ 
ledge of them is general; the world hath always been ac¬ 
quainted with them. Hooker. 

In doing evil, we prefer a lefs good before a greater, the 
greatnefs whereof is by reafon inveftigable, and may be 
known. “ Hooker. 

To INVE'STIGAft'E. v.a. [inveftigo, Latin.] To fearch 

out; to find out by rational dilquifition. 

Invefligate the variety of motions and figures made by 
the organs for articulation. Holder of Speech. 

From the prefent appearances inveftigatt the powers and 
forces df nature, and from thefe account for future obferva- 
tions - Cbeyne's Phil. Princ. 

Investigation, n.f. [inveft igation, Fr. inveftigatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of the mind by which unknown truths are dis¬ 
covered. 

Not only the inveftigation of truth, but the communication 
of it alfo, is often praiftifed in fuch a method as neither agree* 
precifely to fynthctick or analytick. Watts. 

Progrelfive truth, the patient force of thought 
Inveftigation calm, whofe filent powers 
Command the world. Thomfn's Summer 

2. Examination. 

Your travels I hear much of: my own (hall never more be 
m a Itrangc land, but a diligent inveftigation of my own terri¬ 
tories: Imeannomoretranflations, but fomething domeftick 
fit for my own country. p° " e *’ 

Investiture, n.f. [french.] ^ to Swift. 

r * n ™ c e e right of givin S P° ffeffion of any manor, office, or be- 

1 <?L had r , Cfufe n t0 yieW “P to the P°PC the invefliture of 
SS;„ a s ,0n “ f <%«• within hi, 

2 . The aft of giving poflbffion. ^ 

n f - gat- 

Ophelia, do not believe his vows ; for they arc brokers 
Not of that die which their inveftments (hew. Shakef. Ham. 

You, 
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IN V 


You, my lord archbifliop, 

Whofc fee is by a civil peace maintained, 

Whofc beard the iilver hand of peace hath touch’d, 

Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 

Whofe white inve/lments figure innocence. 

The dove, and every blefl'ed fpirit of peace; 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf. 

Out of the fpcech of peace, that bears fuch grace. 

Into the harfh and boift’rous tongue of war ? Shak. H. IV. 

Tnve'tERACY. «./.' [inveteratio , Latin.] 

i. Long continuance of any thing bad; obftinacy confirmed by 
time. 

The inveteracy of the people’s prejudices compelled their 
rulers to make ufc of all means for reducing them. Addifon. 

7. [In phyfick.] Long continuance of a difeafe. 

INVE'TERATE. adj. [ inveteratus, Latin.] 

1. Old; long eftabliflred. 

The cuftom of Chriftians was then, and had been a long 
time, not to wear garlands, and therefore that undoubtedly 
they did offend who prefumed to violate fuch a cuftom by not 
obferving that thing; the very inveterate obfervation whereof 
was a law, fufficient to bind all men to obferveit, unlefs they 
could {hew fome higher law, fomc law of Scripture, to the 
contrary. Hooker. 

It is an inveterate and received opinion, that cantharides, 
applied to any part of the body, touch the bladder and cxul- 
ceratc it. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

2 . Obftinatc by long continuance. 

It is not every finful violation of confcience that can quench 
the fpirit; but it muft be a long inveterate courfe and cuftom 
of finning, that at length produces and ends in fuch a curfed 
effect. ** South's Sermons. 

He who writes fatire honeftly is no more an enemy to 
the offender, than the phyfician to the patient when he pre- 
{cribes harfli remedies to an inveterate difeafe. Dryden. 

In a wel!-inftituted ftate the executive power will never let 
abufes grow inveterate , or multiply fofar that it will be hard to 
find remedies. Swift. 

To Inve'terate. v. a. [inveterer, Yt.invetcro, Latin.] 'I o 
harden or make obftinatc by long continuance. 

The vulgar conceived, that now there was an end given, 
and a coniummation to fupcrftitious prophecies, and to an 
ancient tacit expectation, which had by tradition been infufed 
and inveterated into mens minds. Bacon. 

Let not atheifts lay the fault of their fins upon human na¬ 
ture, which have their prevalence from long cuftom and inve¬ 
nted habit. Bentley's Sermons. 

In-ve'terateness. n.f. [from inveterate.] Long continuance 
of any thing bad; obftinacy confirmed by time. 

As time hath rendered him more perfeft in thp art, fo hath 
the inveteratenefs of his malice made him more ready in the 
execution. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Neither the inveteratenefs of the mifehief, nor the pre¬ 
valency of the fafhion, (hall be any cxcufe for thofe who will 
not take care about the meaning of their words. Locke. 

Invetera'tion. n.f. [inveteratio, Latin.] The aft of har¬ 
dening or confirming by long continuance. 

INVI'DIOUS. adj. [invidiofus, Latin.] 

1. Envious; malignant. 

I (hall open to them the interior fecrets of this myfte- 
rious art, without impofture or invidious referve. Evelyn. 

2 . Likely to incur or to bring hatred. This is the more ufual 

fenfe. ... _ . . . 

Agamemnon found it an invidious affair to give the pre¬ 
ference to any one of the Grecian heroes. Broome. 

Not to be further tedious, or rather invidious , thefe are a 
few caufes which have conti ibuted to the ruin of our mo¬ 
rals. . . . Swi fl' 

Invi'diously. adv. [from invidious.} 

i. Malignantly; envioufly. 

The clergy murmur againft the privileges of the laity; the 
• • •• - • the immunities of the clergy. Sprat. 


laity invidioufly aggravate the ir 
t. In a manner likely to provoke 


hatred. 


n. in a maiuiei ^ --- .. 

Invi'diousness. n.f [from invidious.] Quality of provoking 

envy or hatred. , ., . 

To InvTgortvte. v.a. [in and vigour.] To endue with vi¬ 
gour; tottrengthen; to animate; to enforce. 

The fpleen is introduced to invigorate the finiftcr lidc, 
which, dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate. Brou n. 
I have lived in a reign when the prince, inftead of invigo¬ 
rating the laws, or giving them their proper courfc, aflumed 
a power of difpenfing with them. Addtjon. 

No one can enjoy health, without he feel a lightfomc and 
invigorating principle, which fpurs him to aftion. Sped! at or. 

Chriftian graces and virtues they cannot be, unleft fed, in¬ 
vigorated. and animated by a principle of univerfal charity. 

6 At ter burys Sermons. 

Gentle warmth 

Difclofes well the earth’s all teeming womb. 

Invigorating tender feeds. Pbtlhpt. 

Isvioora’tion. n.f [from invigorate.] 
i. The aft of invigorating. 
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2. The date of being invigorated. 

I find in myfelf an appetitive, faculty, which is always in 
actual exercifc, in the very height of activity and invtgo ra . 

iion - AW i 

INVINCIBLE, adj. [invincible, French; invincililis, Latin ] 
Infuperable; unconquerable; not to be fubdued. 

I would have thought her fpirits had been invincible againft 
all aflaults of afteftion. Shaktjpeart. 

Should he invade any part of their country, he would foori 
fee that invincible nation with their united forces up in arms 
Knolles’s tlijlory cf the Turks. 

The fpirit remains invincible. Milieu. 

That miftakc, which is the confequence of invincible er- 
rour, fcarce deferves the name of wrong judgment. Locke 
If an atheift had had the making of himfelf, he would have 
framed a conftitution that could have kept pace with his inla- 
tiable luft, been invincible by intemperance, and have held out 
a thoufand years in a perpetual debauch. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Invi'ncibleness. n.f. [from invincible .] Unconquerablc- 

nefs; infuperablenefs. 

Invincibly, adv. [from invincible .] Infuperably; uncon¬ 

querably. 

Ye have been fearlefs in his righteous caufe; 

And as ye have receiv’d, fo have ye done 
Invincibly. Milton. 

Neither invitations nor threats avail with thofe who are in¬ 
vincibly impeded, to apply them to their benefit. Dec. of Piety. 

INVIOLABLE, adj. [ inviolable, French; in viola bids, Latin.] 

1. Not to be profaned ; not to be injured. 

Thou, be fure, (halt give account 
To him who fent us, whofe charge is to keep 
This place inviolable , and thefe from harm. Milt. Par. Lof.. 

In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land. 

If daring (hips, and men prophane, 

Invade the inviolable main; 

Th’ eternal fences overleap. 

And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. Dryden. 

Ye lamps of heav’n ! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free ; thou venerable (ky ! 

Inviolable pow’rs 1 ador’d with dread. 

Be all of you adjur’d. Dryden's Mr. 

This birthright, when our author pleafes, muft and muft not 
be facred and inviolable. Locke. 

2. Not to be broken. 

The prophet David thinks, that the very meeting of men 
together, and their accompanying one another to the houfe of 
God, fhould make the bond’of their love infoluble, and tie 
them in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker. 

Sec, fee, they join, embrace, and feem to kifs, 

As if they vow’d fome league inviolable. Shakcfp. H. VL 

3. Infufceptible of hurt or wound. 

Th’ inviolable faints 

In cubick phalanx firm advanc’d intirc. Milton. 

Inviolably. adv. [from inviolable.] Without breach; with¬ 
out failure. . , ,, .... 

The true profeflion of Chriftianity inviolably engages all its 
followers to do good to all men. Sprat! s Sermrnt. 

Mcer acquaintance you have none: you have drawn them 
all into a nearer line; and they who have converfed with you, 
arc for ever after inviolably yours. Dryden. 

Invi'olate. adj. [inviolate, Fr. inviolatus, Lat.] Unhurt; un¬ 
injured ; unprofaned; unpolluted; unbroken. > 

His fortune of arms was (till inviolate. Bacon t H. vu. 

But let inviolate truth be always dear 
To thee; even before friendlhip, truth prefer. Denim. 

If the paft 

Can hope a pardon, by thofe mutual bonds 
Nature has feal’d between us, which though I 
Have canceU’d, thou haft (fill preferv’d inviolate: 

I beg thy pardon. . Denhams^ 

My love vour claim inviolate fecures } . 

’Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. Dryden s Jure ^ 

In all the changes of his doubtful ftate. 

His truth, like heav’n’s, was kept inviolate. 

I'NVIOUS. adj. [ invites , Latin.] Impaffablc; untrodden. 

If nothing can oppugn his love, 

And virtue invious ways can prove, 

What may not he confide to do, « vJjfas. 

That brings both love and virtue too. ^ 

Invisibility. n.J. [inviftbiliti, hr. from tnvfible.] 

of being invifible; imperceptiblencfs to fight. .- . noting 

They may be demonftrated to be innumerable, fuMWJJ 
their fmalnels for the reafon of their fjvfi ‘‘‘‘f. per- 

INVI'SIBLE. adj. [ invifible , Fr. mvifibihs , Latin.J 
ccptible by the fight; not to be feen. 

He was invifible that hurt me fo; Sid^J* 

And none invifible, but fpirits, can go. 

The threaden fails, 

Eornc with th’ invifible and creeping Wji « f « yp V. 

Drew the huge bottoms to the furrow d lea. A 
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’Tis wonderful. 

That an imifU. iniM (hould frame them 

To us mvifible, or dimly feen, Milton. 

H.lteMie'.TaGS', believes fuch a being as hath all 

C0 I C Sttr » make one-’s felf ,o others, than 

to make another 1 * thoughts vifiblc to me. »h,ch ate notable 

civ. [ from imifllt. ] Imperceptibly to the 

Aee by degrees invifibly doth creep, 

Nor do we feem to die, but fall afteep. Denham. 

To Invi'scate. v.a. [in and vifcus, Latin.] To lime; to 
intande in glutinous matter. . .. , 

The camcleon’s food being flies, it hath in the tongue a 
mucous and flimy extremity, whereby, upon a fudden emii- 
fion, it invifeates and intangleth thofe infefts. Jfrwnt. 

InvitaTion. n.f. [invitation, Fr. invitatto, Lat.] I he act 
of inviting, bidding, or calling to any thing with ceremony 

and civility. , ’ 

That other artfwer’d with a lowly look. 

And foon the gracious invitation took. _ Dryden. 

Invi'tatory. adj. [from invito, Latin.] Ufing invitation; 
containing invitation. 

To INVITE, v. a. [ invito, Latin; inviter, French.] 

1. To bid; to alk to any place, particularly to one's own houfe, 
with intreaty and complaifance. 

If thou be invited of a mighty man, withdraw thyfelf. 

Eccluf i. 39. 

He comes invited by a younger fon. Milton. 

When much company is invited, then be as fparing as 
polfible of your coals. Swift. 

2. To allure; to perfuade. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, though facility and hope of fuccefs might invite 
fome other choice. Bacon. 

Nor art thou fuch 

Created, or fuch place haft here to dwell. 

As may not oft invite , though fpirits of heav’n. 

To viut thee. Milton's Paradije Lofl, b. V. 

The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with, ferved 
dill to invite more labourers into that work. Decay of Piety. 
Shady groves, that eafy deep invite. 

And after toilfome days a foft repofe at night. Dryd. Virgil. 
To In vi'te. v. n. [invito, Latin ] To afk or call to any thing 
pleafing. 

All things invite 

To peaceful counfels. AH!ton. 

Invi'ter. n.f. [from invite.] He who invites. 

They forcibly cut out abortive votes, fuch as their inviters 
and encouragers mdft fancied. King Charles. 

Honour was the aim of the guefts, and interett was the 
fcope of the inviter. Smalridge's Sermons. 

Wines and cates the tabic grace, 

But mod the kind inviter's chearful face. Pope's Odyff. 
Invi'tingly'. adv. [from inviting.] In fuch a manner as in¬ 
vites or allures. 

If he can but drefs up a temptation to look invitingly, the 
bufmefs is done. Decay of Piety. 

To Inu'merate. v.a. [inumlro, Latin.] To (hade; to cover 
with (hades. Difi. 

Inu'nction. n.f. [ innngo, inunflus, Latin.] The aft of 
finearing or anointing. 

The wife Author of nature hath placed on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, and 
fqueezes out an oily liniment, fit for the inunflion of the fea¬ 
thers, and caufing their filaments to cohere. Ray. 

Inunda'tion. n.f. [inundation, French; inundatio, Latin.] 

1. The overflow of waters; flood; deluge. Inundation, fays 
Cowley, implies lefs than deluge. 

Her father counts it dangerous, 

That (he (hould give her forrow fo much fway; 

And in his wifdom haftes our marriage, 

To flop the inundation of her tears. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
The fame inundation was not pad forty foot in moft places; 
fo that although it deftroyed man and bcaft generally, yet fome 
few wild inhabitants of the woods efcaped. Bacon. 

All fountains of the deep, 

Broke up, (hall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, 'till inundation rife 
Above the higheft hills. Milton's Paradife Loft, l. xi. 

I his inundation unto the Egyptians happeneth when it is 
'V inter unto the Ethiopians. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threatening floods, and inundations near. Dryden 
The hero next aflail’d proud Doway’s head. 

And fpite of confluent inundations fpread 

With unexampled ralour did fuccecd. Blackmorc 
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No fwelling inundation hides the grounds. 

But cryftal currents glide within their bounds. 

2. A confluence of any kind. ... e 

Many good towns, through that inundation of the Info, 

were utterly wafted. • / * 

To I'nvocate. v. a. [ invoco, Latin.] To invoke; to im¬ 
plore; to call upon; to pray to. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Be’t lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft. 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. Shake]. Kuh. lit. 

If Dagon be thy god. 

Go to his temple, invocate His aid 

With folemneft devotion. Miltons Agonifien 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

’Till vermin or the draff of fervile food 
Confume me, and oft invocated death 

Haften the welcome end of all my pains. Milton r Agontft. 

Invocation, n.f. [ invocation, French ; invocatio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of calling upon in prayer. 

Is not the name of prayer ufual to figmfy even all the for- 
vice that ever we do unto God ? And that for no other cauie, 
as I fuppofe, but to (hew that there is in religion no acceptable 
duty, which devout invocation of the name of God doth not 
either prefuppofe or infer. Hooker. 

2. The form of calling for the affiftance or prefence of any 
being. 

My invocation is 

Honeft and fair, and in his miftrefs’ name. S ha kef. 

The propofition of Gratius is contained in a line, and that 
of invocation in half a line. JVafe. 

I will drain myfelf to breath out this one invocation. Howel. 
The whole poem is a prayer to fortune, and the invocation 
is divided between the two deities. Adtlifon on Italy. 

I'nvoice. n.f. [This word is perhaps corrupted from the French 
word envoye z, fend.] A catalogue of the freight of a (hip, 
or of the articles and price of goods fent by a faftor. 

To Invo'ke. v. a. [invoco, Latin ; invoquer, French.] To call 
upon; to implore; to pray to. 

The power 1 will invoke dwells in her eyes. Sidney. 

One peculiar nation to feleft 

From all the reft, of whom to be invok’d. Milton's P. Lofl. 

The (kilful bard. 

Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollo, 

To make his hero and himfelf immortal. Prior, 

To Invo'lve. v.a. [involve, Latin.] 

1. To inwrap; to cover with anything circumfluent. 

Leave a Tinged bottom all involv’d 
With flench and fmoke. MHton. 

No man could mifs his way to heaven for want of light; 
and yet fo vain are they as to think they oblige the world by 
involving it in darknefs. Decay of Piety. 

in a cloud involv'd, he takes his flight, 

Where Greeks and Trojans mix’d in mortal fight. Dryden. 

2. To imply; to comprife. 

We cannot demonftrate thefe things fo as to (hew that the 
contrary neceffarily involves a contradiction. Tillotfon. 

3. Tocntwift; to join. 

He knows his end with mine involv'd. Milton. 

4. To take in ; to catch. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng. Pope. 

Sin we (hould hate altogether; but our hatred of it may 
involve the perfon which we (hould not hate at-all. Sprat, 
One death involves 

Tyrants and (laves. Thomfon's Summer. 

5. To intangle. 

This reference of the name to a thing whereof we have 
no idea, is fo far from helping at all, that it only ferves the 
more to involve us in difficulties. Locke. 

As obfeure and imperfeft ideas often involve our reafon, fo 
do dubious words puzzle mens reafon. Locke. 

6. To complicate; to make intricate. 

Some involv'd their fnaky folds. Milton. 

Syllogifm is of ncceffary ufe, even to the lovers of truth, 
to (hew them the fallacies that are often concealed in florid, 
witty, or involved difeourfes. Locke. 

7. To blend ; to mingle together confufedly. 

Earth with hell mingle and involve. Milton. 

Invo'luntarily. adv. [from involuntary.] Not by choice* 

not fpontaneoufly. 1 * 

INVO'LUNTARY. adj. [in and voluntarius, Latin; imelon- 
taire, french.] 

1. Not having the power of choice. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along. 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng. 

Who gently drawn, and ftruggling lefs and left,' 

Roll m her vortex, and her pow’r confeft. Dunciad, b. iy. 

2. Not chofen; not done willingly. 

The forbearance of that aftion, confequent to fuch com¬ 
mand of the mind, is called voluntary ; and whatsoever ac- 
tion is performed without fuch a thought of the mind, is 
called involuntary. ^ 

“ R Bui 
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But why ? ah tell me, ah too dear f 
Steals down my cheek th’ involuntary tear. Jo ope. 

Involution. n.f [involution Latin.] 

1. The adt of involving or in wrapping. 

2 . The ftate of being entangled ; complication. 

All things are mixed, and caufes blended by mutual invo¬ 
lutions. Glatrville's Scepf. c. 23. 

3. That which is wrapped round any thing. 

Great conceits are raifed of the involution or membranous 
covering called the filly-how, fometimes found about the 
heads of children. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

To Inu re, v. a. [in and ure .] 

1 . To habituate; to make ready or willing by practice and 
cuftom ; to accuftom. It had anciently with before the thing 
pradtifed, now to. 

Becaufe they infift fo much, and fo proudly infult thereon, 
we mull a little inure their ears with hearing how others, 
whom they more regard, are in this cafe accuiiomed to ufe 
the felf-fame language with us. Hooker , b. v. 

If there might be added the right helps of true art and 
learning, there would be as much difference, in maturity of 
judgment, between men therewith inured, and that which 
now men are, as between men that are now and innocents. 

Hooker, b. i. f 6. 

That it may no painful work endune. 

It to ftrong labour can itfelf inure. Hubbcrd’s Tale. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately inured 
to the mild and goodly government of the ConfefTor. Spenfcr. 

The forward hand, inur'd to wounds, makes way 
Upon the fharpeft fronts of the mod fierce. Daniel. 

Then cruel, by their fports to blood enur'd 
Of fighting beafts, and men to beafts expos’d. Milton. 

To inure 

Our prompt obedience. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. viii. 

They, who had been moil inured to bufmefs, had not in 
their lives ever undergone fo great fatigue for twenty days to¬ 
gether. Clarendon, b. viii. 

We may inure ourfelves by cuftom to bear the extremities 
of weather without injury. Addifons Guard. N°. 102. 

2. To bring into ufe; to pradtife again. 

The wanton boy was fhortly well recur’d 
Of that his malady; 

But he foon after frelh again inur'd 
His former cruelty. Spenfer. 

Inurement, n.f. [from inure.] Practice; habit; ufe; cuf¬ 
tom ; frequency. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance a fecret appetite, 
and habitual inclination to the file it held, then how much 
more may education, being nothing elfc but a conftant plight 
and inurement , induce by cuftom good habit v into a realon- 
able. creature. IVotton. 

To Inu'rn. v. a. [in and urn.] To intomb ; to bury. 

The fepulchre 

Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn'd. 

Hath op’d its ponderous and marble jaws 

To caft thee up again. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Amidft the tears of Trojan dames inurn'd. 

And by his loyal daughters truly mourn’d. Dryden. 

Inu'stion. n.f. [ inuftio , Lat.] The adt of burning. 

Inu tile, adj. [inutile, Fr. inutilis, Lat.] Ufelefs; unprofitable. 
To refer to heat and cold is a compendious and inutile 
fpeculation. Bacon's Nat. HiJl. N°. 839. 

Inuti'lity. n.f. [inutilite, Fr. inuiilitas, Lat,] Ufelefihefs; 
unprofitableness. 

Invulnerable, adj. [invulnerable, Fr. invulnerabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be wounded ; fecure from wound. 

Our cannon’s malice vainly fhall be fpent 
Againft th’ invulnerable clouds of heav’n. Shakefpcare. 

Nor vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in thofc bright arms. 

That mortal dint none can refift. Milton. 

Vanefla, though by Pallas taught. 

By love invulnerable thought, 

Searching in books for wildom’s aid, 

Was in the very fearch betray’d. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Inwa'll. v. a. [in and wall. J To inclofe with a wall. 

Three fuch towns in thofe places with the garrilons, would 
be fo augmented as they would be able with little to inwall 
themfelves ftrongly. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I AWARDS. \ adV j SaX ° n ’J 

1. Towards the internal parts; within. 

The parts of living creatures that be more inwards nourifh 
more than the outward flefh. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

The medicines which go to thefe magical ointments are fo 
ftrong, that if they were ufed inwards they would kill; and 
therefore they work potently, though outwards. Bacon. 

Cceleftial light fhine inward. Milt on. 

2. With inflexion or incurvity; concavcly. 

He ftretches out his arm in fign of peace, with his breaft 
bending inward. * Dryden's Dtifrefnoy. 
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3. Into the mind or thoughts. 

Looking inward we are ftricken dumb 
we fpeak and prevail. 

I'nward. adj. 

1. Internal; placed not on the outfide but within. 


look 


,' n § upward 
Hooker, b. v . 


Though the lord of the liberty do pain himfelf all he n, 
to yield equal juftice unto all, yet can there not but S. 

n Im • /ne 1. . -1. ... 1 ...... t ..1 I t . . LlClil 


„ great 
Spenfcr, 


Job xix. rg. 


Shakefpearei 
Seldom has this 


abufes lurk in fo inward and abiolute a privilege. 

He could not reft, but did his ftout heart’eat 
And walte his inward gall with deep defpight. * Fa 9 
To each inward part 

It (hoots invifible. «... 

Sicknefs, contributing no lefs than old age to the ftakU 
down this fcafiblding of the body, may dilcover the faJJ 
ftructurc more plainly. p a 

2 . Reflecting; deeply thinking. 

With outward fmiles their flatt’ry I receiv’d; 

But bent and inward to myfelf avain 

Perplex'd, thefe matters I revolv'd, in vain. />..• 

3. Intimate; domeftick. 

All my inward friends abhorred me. 

4. Seated in the mind. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for an inward toil; 

•And for unfalt imaginations, 

They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. 

I'NWARD. n.f 

1. Any thing within, generally the bowels, 
fenfe a Angular. 

Then facrificing, laid 

The inwards, and their fat, with incenfe ftrew’d 
On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform’d. Milttn. 
They efteem them moft profitable, becaufe of the great 
quantity of fat upon their inwards. Mortinur's Hujb. 

2. Intimate; near acquaintance. 

Sir, I was an inward of his ; a fly fellow was the duke; 
and I know the caufe of his withdrawing. Sbakefpeart. 
I nwardly, adv. [from inward.] 
j. In the heart; privately. 

That which inwardly each man Ihould be, the church out¬ 
wardly ought to teftify. Hooker, b. v. 

1 bleed inwardly for my lord. Sbakefpeart. 

Mean time the king, though inwardly he mourn’d, 

In pomp triumphant to the town return’d, 

Attended by the chiefs. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

2. In the parts within; internally. 

Let Benedick, like covered fire, 

Confume away in fighs, wafte inwardly. Sbakefpeart\ 

Cantharides he preferibes both outwardly and inwardly. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 

3. With inflexion or concavity. 

I'nwardness. n.f. [from inward.] Intimacy; familiarity. 
You know, my inWardnefs and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. Shaktfptart. 
To Inwe'ave. preter. inwove or inweaved, part. puff, inwove 
or inwoven, [in and weave.] 

1. To mix any thing in weaving fo that it forms part of the 
texture. 

A fair border, wrought of fundry flowers. 

Inwoven with an ivy winding trail. 

Down they caft 

Their crowns, inwove with amaranth and gold 
And o’er foft palls of purple grain unfold 
Rich tap’ftry, ftiffen’d with inwoven gold. Pope's Odyffrj 

2. To intwine; to complicate. 

The roof 

Of thickeft covert was inwoven (hade. Milton's Par. Loft 
To Inwo'od. v. a. [in and wood.] To hide in woods. 

He got out of the river, inwooded himfelf fo » s c ^ c 
loft the marking his fportfulnefs. Sidney, b. u 

To Inwra'p. v. a. [in and wrap.] 

I. To cover by involution ; to involve. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and fpread her fubtil net, . 

lnwrappcd in foul fmoak. Fairy Qutt>h b- 

This, as an amber drop, inwraps a bee, j 

Covering difcQvers your quick foul; that we j 

May in your through-dime front our hearts thoughts lee.. 

“ Donne 


Spenfer. 

Milton. 


May in your through-fliine 

2. To perplex; to puzzle with difficulty or obfeurity. 

The cafe is no fooner made than refolv’d ; if ft be 

. - Bacon 


not inwraped, but plainly and perfpicuoufly. — 

[. It is doubtful whether the following examples Ihould not ^ 
enrap or inrap, from in and rap, rapio, Latin, to ravi 
tranfport. 

This pearl (he gave me I do feel’t and fee’t; 

And though 'tis wonder that enwraps me thus, ... . 
Yet ’tis not madnefs. Shakefpeare's Twelfth 


For if fuch holy long 
Enwrap our fancy Jong 


Uff uui ftauvjr Tiff*Uni 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold. Mu 
ro'ucjit. adj. [in and wrought.] Adorned with 


Inwro' 
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. Camus, reverend fir, went footing flow, 

His mantle hairy and his bonnet fedge. 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
. Like to that fanguine flower infcrib d with woe. Milton. 
To Inwre'athe. v. a. [in and wreath.] To furround as with 

* Wt> Bind their Tefplendent locks inwreath'd With beams. 

Milton, 

Nor lofs the palm of peace inwreathes thy brow. 

Thomfin. 

JOB. n.f. [A low word now much in ufe, of which I cannot 
tell the etymology.] 

2. A low mean lucrative bufy affair. 

j. Petty, piddling work ; a piece of chance work. 

He was now with his old friends in the ftate of a poor 
diflxmded officer after peace, like an old favourite of a cun¬ 
ning minifter after the job is over. Arbuthnot. 

No cheek is known to blu(h, no heart to throb, 

Save when they lofe a queftion, or a job. Pope. 

Such patents as thefe never were granted with a view of 
being a job, for the intereft of a particular perfon to the da¬ 
mage of the publick. Swift, 

3. A fudden ftab with a (harp inftrument. 

To Job. v. a. 

2. To ftrike fuddenly with a (harp inftrument. 

As an afs with a galled back was feeding in a meadow, a 
raven pitched upon him, and there fat jobbing of the fore. 

L’Eft range. 

2. To drive in a (harp inftrument. 

Let peacockc and turkey leave jobbing their bcx. Tujfer. 
The work would, where a fmall irregularity of ftuff fhould 
happen, draw or job the edge into the (hift". Moxon. 

To Job. v. u. To play the ftockjobber; to buy and fell as a 
broker. 

The judge (hall job, the biftiop bite the town. 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. Pope. 
Job’s tears, n.f. An herb. A m f 

Jo'bber. n.f. [from job. ] 

1. A man who fells (lock in the publick funds. 

So caft it in the fouthern fcas. 

And view it through a jobber's bill ; 

Put on what fpedtacles you pleafe. 

Your guinea’s but a guinea dill. Swift's Mifcel. 

2 . One who does chancework. 

Jobberno'wl. n.f [moft probably from jobbe, Flcmilh, dull, 
and nowl, jjnol, Saxon, a head.] Loggerhead; blockhead. 
And like the world, men’s jobbernowls 
Turn round upon their ears, the poles. Hudibras, p. iii. 
Jo'ckey. n. f. [from Jack, the diminutive of John, comes 
Jackey, or, as the Scotch, jockey, ufed for any boy, and par¬ 
ticularly for a boy that rides race-horfes. 

1. A fellow that rides horfes in the race. 

Thefe were the wife ancients, who heaped up greater ho¬ 
nours on Pindar’s joekics than on the poet himfelf. Addifon. 

2. A man that deals in horfes. 

3. A cheat; a trickilh fellow. 

'Fo Jo'ckey. v. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To juftle by riding againft one. 

2. To cheat; to trick. 

JOCCFSE. adj. [jocofus , Latin.] Merry; waggilh; given to 
jelt. 

If the fubjcdl be facred, all ludicrous turns, and jocofe or 
comical airs, fliould be excluded, left young minds learn to 
trifle with the awful folemnitics of religion. Watts. 

Joco'sely. adv. [from joccfe.] Waggilhly; injeft; in game. 
Spondanus imagines that Ulyfll-s may poflibly fpeak jocofe- 
o » b ut in truth Ulyfles never behaves with levity. Broome. 
JOCO'SENESS. ) , rc 

Joco'siTY. J IKMtt jocofe.] Waggery; merriment. 

A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as well as of 
r- , • brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 
JOCULAR, adj. [ joculans , Latin.] Ufed in jeft; merrv; 
jocofe; waggilh ; not ferious. 1 

Thefe jocular (landers arc often as mifehievous as thofe of 
deepeft defign. Government of the Tongue, f. c. 

The fame is a dramatick poem ; the ftile is partly fc- 
nous, and partly jocular. v J . 

JocuLARiTY. n.f [fromjocular.] Merriment; dirpofition to 

The wits of thofe ages were (hort of thefe of ours ; when 
TA'LTff rnai ‘ ltam immutable faces, and perfift unalterably 

JOCU'ND J I T' t TlT Vul Z ar Errcur: > b - 
JUCLND. adj, [jocundus, Lat.] Merry ; gay; airy; lively. 

There s comfort yet; then be thou jocund. Shakefpcare. 
Iso jocund health, that Denmark drinks to day, ' 

But the great cannon to the clouds lhall tell. Sbakcffiearc 
They on their mirth and dance 
intent, with jocund mufick charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds Milt-r 
Alex,s (hun’d his fellow fwains ' 

A beir rural fports, and jocund llrains, jPr/fr> 


jo i 

ToCu'ndly. adv. [from jocund.] Merrily ; gaily. ■ 

He has no power of himfelf to leave it; but he is Wined 
jocundly and plcafantly, and damned according to his heart's 
d e f ire> South's Sermons. 

To JOG. v. a. [fcbocken, Dutch.] To pufh; to (hake by i 
fudden impulfe ; to give notice by a fudden pu(h. 

Now leaps he upright, jogs me and cries, Do yoti fee 
Yonder well-favour’d youth ? Donne- 

This faid, he jogg'd his good deed nigher* 

And ftcer’d him gently toward the lquire. Hudibras, p. i. 
I was pretty well pleafed while I expected, till fruition 
lowed me out of my pleafing (lumber, and I knew it was 
but a dream. . Norris's Mifcel. 

Sudden I jogg'd UlyAes, who was laid 
Fail by my fide. ' Pope's Odyjfey. 

To Jog. -v. n. To'move by fuccuftation; to move with final! 
(hocks like thofe of* low trot. 

The door is open. Sir, there lies good way. 

You may be jogging while your boots arfe green. Shakcfp. 
Jog on, jog on the foot-path way, 

And merrily heat the ftile-a, 

A merry heart goes all the d?.y, 

Your fad tires in a mile-a. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Here lieth one, who did moft truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move ; 

So hung his deftiny, never to rot 

While he might ftill jog on and keep his trot. Miltcn. 
Away they trotted together: blit as they were jogging on, 
the wolf fpy’d a bare place about the dog’s neck. L'Eftrange. 
Thus they jog on, ftill tricking, never thriving. 

And murd’nng plays, which they mifeal reviving. Dryden. 
Jog. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pu(h ; a flight (hake; a fuddeh interruption by a pufh of 
(hake; a hint given by a pufh. 

As a leopard was valuing himfelf upon his party-coloured 
(kin, a fox gave him a jig, and whil'pered him, that the 
beauty of the mind was above that of a painted outfide. 

L'EJhange, 

Nick found the means to flip a note into Lewis’s hands, 
which Lewis as (lily put into John’s pocket, with a pinch or 
a jog to warn him what he was about. Arbuthnot, 

A letter when I am inditing. 

Comes Cupid, and gives me a jog. 

And I fill all the paper with writing 
Of nothing but fwcet Molly Mogg. Swift's Mifcel. 

2 . A rub; a fmall ftop; an irregularity of motion. 

How that which penetrates all bodies without the lead: jog 
or obrtru&ion, fliould inlprcfs 3 motion on any, is incon¬ 
ceivable. Glar.vi/le's Sceftf. 

Jo'gcer. n.f [from jog.] One who moves heavily and dully 
They, with their fellow joggers of the plough. Dryden, 
To Jo'ocle. v. n. To fhakc. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain is parallel to the 
horizon; by which there is lefs danger of the two brains 
joggling, or flipping out of their place. Dcrham. 

Jo'hnaprle. n.f 

A johnapple is a good rclilhed (harp apple the Spring fol¬ 
lowing, when moft other fruit is fpeiit: they are fit for the 
cyder plantations. Mortimer's Hift. 

To Join. v. a. [joirJre, French.] 

1. To add one to another in continuity. 

Wo unto them that join houfe to houfc, that lay field to 

ficI £ . . Ifa. lviii. 

Join them one to another into one (lick. Ezek. xxxvii. 17. 
The wall wan joined together unto the half. Neb. iv. 6. 

2. To couple; to combine. 

In this faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, 
the mind has great power. Locke- 

3. To unite in league or marriage. 

One only daughter heirs rhy crown ahd (late, 

Whom not our oracles, nor hcav’n, nor fate. 

Nor frequent prodigies permit to join 

With any native of the Aufonian line. Dryden's JEn. 

4. I o dafh together; to collide ; to encounter. 

When they joined battle, Ifrael was ftnitten. 1 Sam. iv. 2. 
i hey mould with refolute minds fet down themfelves to 
endure, until they might join battle with their enemies 

5- To aflociate. "*■ °f «* Tmh. 

Go near, ahd j.m ttyftlf to this chariot. -o 

I hou (halt not be joined with them in burial. Jf a . x [ v JL 

6. To unite m one aft. J ' 2C: 

Our beft notes arc treafori to his fame, 

Jo.n d with the loud applaufe of publick voice. Diyden. 
1 hy tunefu voice with numbers join, 7 

Thy words will more prevail than mine. Drsder. 

7. To unite in concord. uryden. 

K T^ e J>' feaiy; " W ,c ?S eth cr >n the fame mind. 1 Cor. i. 10. 
0. 1 o adt in concert With. 

Know your own im’reft, Sir, where’er you lead, 
v\ e jointly row t o join no other head. Dryden's Aureng. 

. To 
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’To Join. v. rv 

1. To grow to; to adhere; to be continuous. 

Julius’s houfc joined hard to the fynagogue. Ails xviii. 7. 

2. To clofe; to clafh. 

Look you, all you that kits my lady peace at home, that 
Our armies join not in a hot day. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Here’s the carl of YViltfhire’s blood. 

Whom I encounter’d, as the battles join'd. Shakefp ears. 

3’ To unite with in marriage, or any other league. 

Should we again break thy commandments, and join in 
affinity with the people ? Ezra ix. 14. 

4. To become confederate. 

When there falleth out any war, they join unto our ene¬ 
mies, and fight againft us. Ex ad. i. 10. 

Let us make peace with him, before he join with Alexan¬ 
der againft us. 1 Mac. x. 4. 

Ev’n you youifclf 

Join with the reft; you are arm’d againft me. Dryden. 
Anv other ma y join with him that is injured, and aflift him 
in recovering fatisfaction. Locke. 

Jo'indf.r. n.f [from join.] Conjunction; joining. 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands. Shakefpeare. 
Jo'iner. n.f. [from join. ] One whofc trade is to make uten- 
111s of wood joined. 

The people wherewith you plant ought to be fmiths, car¬ 
penters, and joiners. Bacon's EJJays. 

It is counted good workmanfhip in a joiner to bear his hand 
curioufly even. Moxon s Mecb. Exercife. 

Jo'inery. n.f. [from joiner.] 

Joinery is an art whereby feveral pieces of wood are fo fit¬ 
ted and joined together by ftrait lines, fquares, miters, or 
any bevel, that they (hall feem one entire piece. Moxon. 
Joint, n.f. [ junilura, Lat. jointure, French.] 

1. Articulation of limbs; juncture of moveable bones in ani¬ 
mal bodies. 

Dropfics and afthmas, and joint racking rheums. Milton. 

I continued well, till I felt the fame pain in the fame joint. 

Temple. 

2. Hinge ; junctures which admit motion of the parts. 

The coach, the cover whereof was made with fuch joints 
that as they might, to avoid the weather, pull it up clofe 
when they lifted ; fo when they would, they might remain 
as difeovered and open-fighted as on horfeback. Sidney. 

3. [In Joinery; joints, Fr.] 

Strait lines, in joiners language, is called a joints that is, 
two pieces of wood are foot, that is, plained. Moxon. 

4. A knot or commiffurc in a plant. 

5. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by the butcher. 

In brincing up a joint of meat, it falls out of your hand. 

Swift. 

6 . Out of Joint. Luxated; flipped from the focket, or cor- 
refpondent part where it naturally moves. 

Jacob’s thigh was out of joint. Gen. xxiii. 25. 

My head and whole body was fore hurt, and alfo one of 
my arms and legs put out of joint. Herbert. 

7. Out of Joint. Thrown into confufion and difordcr; con¬ 
fided ; full of difturbancc. 

The time is out of joint, oh curfed fpight! 

That ever I was born to fet it right. .Shakefpeare. 

Joint, adj. 

1. Shared among many. 

Entertain no more of it. 

Than a joint burthen laid upon us all. Shakefpeare. 

Though it be common in refpeeft of fome men, it is 
not fo to all mankind; but is the joint property of this coun¬ 
try, or this parifo. .... L<tcke. 

2. United in the fame poffcffion : as we fay ,jointhcirs or coheirs, 
jointheireffes or eoheireffes. 

The fun and man did ftrive, 

Joint tenants of the world, who foould furvive. Donne. 

Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid ^ 

Man walk’d with bcaft joint tenant of the fhade. Pope. 

3. Combined j adling together in confort. 

On your joint vigour now. 

My hold of this new kindom all depends. Milton. 

In'a war carried on by the joint force of fo many nations, 
F ranee could fend troops. Addifon on the State oj the IVar. 
To Joint, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To join together in confederacy. 

The times 

Made friends of them pointing their force ’gainftCaefar. Shah. 

2. To form many parts into one. 

Againft the ftced he threw 
IIis forceful fpcar, which biffing as it flew. 

Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood. Dryd. 
7. To form in articulations. 

3 The fingers are jointed together for motion, and furmlhetl 
with feveral mufclcs. Ray on the Creation. 

a To divide a joint; to cut or quarter into joints. 

He joints the neck ; and with a ftrokc fo ftrong 
- The helm flies off; and bears the head along. Dryden. 


Jointed, adj. [from joint.] Full of joints, knots, or com* 
miflures. 

Three cubits high 

The jointed herbage fooots. Phi lit ;' 

Jo'inter. [from joint .] A fort of plane. 

The jointer is fomewhat longer than the fore-plane, and 
hath its foie perfectly ftrait: its office is to follow the fore* 
plane, and fooot an edge perfeftly ftrait, when a joint is to 
bc fhot - , rr . . , Mount's Mech. Exercife 4 

Jo'intly. adv. [from joint.] 4 

1. Together; not feparately. 

I began a combat firft with him particularly, and after his 
death with the others jointly. Sidney , b. ii. 

JBecaufe all that are of the church cannot jointly and equally 
work ; the firft thing in polity required is a difference of per- 
fons in the church. Hooker, b. iii. 

The generous prince told him he could lay no claim to his 
gratitude, but defired they might go to the altar together, 
and jointly return their thanks to whom only it was due. 

Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 40, 

2. In a ftate of union or co-operation. 

His name a great example Hands, to foow 
How ftrangely high endeavours may be blcft. 

Where piety and valour jointly go. Dryden. 

Jo'iNTRESS. n.f [from jointure.] One who holds any thin» 
in jointure. 

Our queen, 

Th’ imperial jointrefs of this warlike ftate, 

We’ve taken now to wife. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Jointsto'ol. n.f. [joint and Jlool.] A ftool made not merely 
by infertion of the feet, but by inferting one part in another. 

He rides the wild mare with the boys, and jumps upon 
jointjlools, and wears his boot very fmooth like unto the ligra 
of the leg. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Could that bc eternal which they had feen a rude trunk, 
and perhaps tltc other piece of it a joinlflool. South’s Sermons. 

He ufed to lay chairs and jointfiocls in their way, that they 
might break nofes by falling. Arbuthnoti 

JO'INTURE. n.f. [jointure, French.] Eftatc fettled on a 
wife to be enjoyed after her hufband’s deceafe. 

The jointure that your king muft make. 

With her dowry foall be counterpois’d. Shakefp. 

The old countcfs of Defmond, who lived in 1589, and 
many years fince, was married in Edward the fourth’s time, 
and held her jointure from all the carls of Defmond lincc 
then. Raleigh's Hift. of the World, 

There’s a civil queftion us’d of late. 

Where lies my jointure, where your own eftatc ? Dryden, 
What’s property ? You fee it alter. 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer’s foarc. 

Or, in a jointure, vanift from the heir. Pope. 

Joist, n. f. [from joindre, French.] The fecondary beam of 
a floor. 

Some wood is not good to ufe for beams or joijls, bc- 
caufe of the brittlenefs. Mortimer's Hujbandryi 

The kettle to the top was hoift. 

And there flood faften’d to a joijl. 

To Joist, v.a. [from the noun.] To fit in the fmaller beams 
of a flooring. . 

JOKE. n.f. [jocus, Latin.] Ajcft; fomething not fcrious. 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 

Inclofe whole downs in walls, ’tis all a joke! 

Inexorable death foall bevel all. . fT 6 

Why foould publick mockery in print, or a merry joke upon 
a ftage, bc a better teft of truth than fevere railing rircaims 
and publick perfections ? Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

To Joke. v. n. [ jocor , Latin.] To jeft; to bc merry W 
words or a&ions. 

Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk. 

Of afoes, leather, oat-meal, bran, and chalk. W 
Jo'ker. n.f. [from joke A Ajcrtcr; a merry fellow. 

Thou mad’ft thy firft appearance in the world like a ^ 
joker, buffoon, or jack-pudding. 

Jole. n.f. [guculc, French ; crol, Saxon.] . nlir ,r,' 

1. The face or cheek. It is fcldom ufed but in the phr 

Chttk Foliot! nay. I’ll go with thee cheek by jole. Shakefp. 
And by him in another hole, 

Afflidled Ralpho, cheek by jole. p. 

A man, who has digefted all the fathers, lets a P 
lifo divine go cheek by jole with him. Collier , 

Your wan complexion, and your thin joles, fat er. 

2. The head of a fifo. 

A falmon’s belly, Helluo, was thy fate ; 

The dodtor call’d, declares all help too late : 

Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy on my foul. p.^ 

Is there no hope ? alas ! then bring the jowl. 

Red-fpcckled trouts, the falmon’s i\\\cr jole, ^ 

The jointed lobfter, and unfealy foale. . V ^ j 
To JoLt. *. [from joll, the head.] To beat the 
againft any thing; to clafo with violence. n ov rib’«ve< 
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‘’"Ae tortoifes envied .he eniineft of the f««s, ’till they;j™ 
.wl hS to nieces and devoured for want of . tackier, L BJ 1 . 

» no,| j' ra,rth - 

J The goodly emprefs, jolldy inclin d, 

Ts to the” welcome bearer wond rous kind. Dryden s Perj. 
To'lliment nf. [fromjolly.] Mirth; mernment; gaiety, 

J Matter ofmirth enough, though there were none. 

She could devife, and thoufand ways invent 

To feed her foolifo humour, and vain jtlhment. Fa. ^peers, 

Jo'lliness. 1 n r [from jolly.] 

Jo'luty. S ' 

Gaiety; elevation of fpirit. 

He with a proud jollity commanded him to leave that quar¬ 
rel only for him, who was only worthy to enter into it. Sidney, 

2. Merriment; feftivity. r 

With joyancc bring her, and with jollity. bpenjer. 

There feall thefe pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Thefeus, all in jollity. _ Shakefpeare, 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar; 

All, now was turn’d to jollity and game. 

To luxury and riot, fcaft and dance. Milton s Parad. Loft.. 
Good men arc never fo furprifed as in the midft of their 
jcllitiei, nor fo fatally overtaken and caught as when the tabic 
ismadethefnare. , South's Sermons. 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and wafte 
In jollity the day ordain’d to be the laft. Dryden s JEn. 
My heart was filled with melancholy to fee feveral dropping 
in the midft of mirth and jollity. Addifon's Spectator. 

JO'LLY. adj. [joli, French ; jovialis, Latin.] 

1. Gay; merry; airy; cheerful; lively; jovial. 

Like a jolly troop of huntfoicn, come 
Our lufty Englifo. Shakefp. King John. 

O nightingale! 

Thou with frefo hope the lover’s heart do ft fill, 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 

All my griefs to this are jolly ; 

Nought fo fad as melancholy. 

Ev’n ghofts had lcarn’d to groan; 

But free from punifoment, as free from fin. 

The foades liv’d jolly, and without a king. 

This gentle knight, infpir’d by jolly May, 

Forfook his cafy cotich at early day. 

A foepherd now along the plain he roves. 

And with his jelly pipe delights the groves. 

2 . Plump; like one in high health. 

He catches at an apple of Sodom, which though it may en¬ 
tertain his eye with a florid, jolly white and red, yet, upon the 
touch, it fliall fill his hand only with ftcnch and foulncfs. South. 
To JOLT, v n. [I know not whence derived.] To foake as a 
carriage on rough ground. 

In fuch a contrivance every little unevennefs of the ground 
will caufe fuch a jolting of the chariot as to hinder the motion 
of its fails. IVHkini. 

Violent motion, as jolting in a coach, may be ufed in this 
cafe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

A coach and fix horfes is the utmoft exercife you can bear, 
and how glad would you be, if it could waft you in the air 
to avoid jolting. Swift to Gay. 

To Jolt. v. a. To foake one as a carriage does. 

Jolt, n.f [from the verb.] Shock; violent agitation. 

The fymptoms are, bloody water upon a fudden jolt or 
violent motion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

The firft jolt had like to have foaken me out; but after¬ 
wards the motion was cafy. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Jo'lthead. n.f. [I know not whence derived.] A great 
head; a dolt; a blockhead. 

Fie on thee, jolthead, thou can’ft not read. Shakefpeare. 
Had he been a dwarf, he had fcarce been a reafonable crca- 
tuie ; for he muft then have cither had a jolthead, and fo there 
would not have been body and blood enough to fupply his 
brain with fpirits; or he muft have had a fmall head, and fo 
there would not have been brain enough for his bufmefs. Grew. 
JoNQin'LLH. n.f. [ jonquille, French.] A fpecies of daffodil. 
I he flowers of this plant, of which there are fingle and 
double kinds, are greatly efteemed for their ftrong fwcet feent, 
though few ladies can bear the fmell of them, it being fo 
powerful as to overcome their fpirits. Miller. 

Nor gradual bloom is wanting. 

Nor hyacinths of pureft virgin white. 

Low bent and blufoing inward; nor jonqui/les 

ToW P ° tC r ? 3 S ran 5 c - Tbomfon's Spring. 

J RDEN. n.f [xo^Jiercui, and ben, rcceptaculum.] A pot. 

chim W ‘ . a ° W US " e ’ cr *j cr d™, and then we leak in vou. 
lirancj ; and your chambcrlye breeds fleas like a loach. Shak. 
1 his v.hinayerdw let the chief o’ercome 
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To Jo'stle. a. [jopjlcr, French.] To jultlci Co mlk 

Jorff/ VHtij ' A a M ** 

As fuperfluous fleQi did rot. 

Amendment ready foil at hand did wait. 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, . _ • 

That foon in him w.p left no one corrupt jot. la. ^ueen. 
Go, Eros, fend his treafure after, do it; 

Detain no jot, I charge thee- Shakefp. Ant. and Cjf opa,. 
Let me not ftay a jot front dinner; go, get it ready. Shake]. 

This nor hurts him nor-profits you 2 jot ; c 

Forbear it therefore ; give yohr caufc to heav n Shakefp. 

This bond doth give thee here.no y*/of blood ; 

The words exprefly are a pound of flefo. Shake] t cart, 

' I argue not 

Againft heavVs hand, or will; nor bate one jot 
Of heart or hope; but ftill bear up and fteer ‘ 

Right onwards. t f n ' 

You might, with every jot as much juftice, hang me up, be- 
caufe I’m old, as beat me becaufe I’m impotent. L EJtrarige. 

A man may read the diicourfes of a very rational author, 
and yet acquire not one jot of knowledge. Loike. 

The final event will not be one;«f lefs the confequence of 
our own choice and a&ions, for God’s having from all eternity 
forefeen and determined what that event foall be. Rogers. 
JO'VIAL. adj. [jovial, French ; jovialis, Latin.J 
1. Under the influence of Jupiter. 

The fixed ftars are altrologically differenced by the planets, 
and are efteemed martial or jovial, according to the colours 
whereby they anfwer thefe planets. Brown's Vulg. Err » 

, Gay ; airy ; merry. 

” My ford, fleek o’er your rugged looks. 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guefts. Shakefp. Macb. 

Our jovial ftar reign’d at His birth. Shakejp. Cymbeline. 
Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the 
company, into which they come, to be fad and ill-dilpofed ; 
and contrariwife, others of a jovial nature difpofe the com¬ 
pany to be merry and cheerful. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

His odes are fome of them panegyrical, others moral, the 
reft jovial or bacchanalian. Dryden. 

Perhaps the jeft that charm’d the fprightly crowd. 

And made the jovial table laugh fo-loud. 

To fome falfe notion ow’d its poor pretence. Prior. 

Jo'vially. adv. [From jovial ] Merrily; gaily. 

Jo'vi alness. n.f! [From jovial.] Gaiety ; merriment. 
Jo'uisance. n.f. [rejouijjance, French.] Jollity; merriment; 
feftivity. 

Colin, my dear, when foall it pleafe thee fing. 

As thou wert wont, fongs of fome jouifance ; 

Thy mufe too long flumbereth in forrowing, 

Lulled afleep through love's mifgovernance. Spetifr. 

Jo'urnal. adj. [journale, French ; giornale, Italian. J Daily; 
quotidian. Out of ufe. 

Now ’gan the golden Phoebus for to fteep 
His fiery face in billows of the Weft, 

And his faint fteeds water’d in ocean deep, 

Whilft from their journal labours they did rdt. Fa. Sjucen. 

Ere twice the fun has made his journal greeting 
To th’ under generation, you foall find 
Your fafety manifefted. Shake]'. Meaf.for Mcafure, 

So fick I am not, yet I am not well; 

But not fo citizen a wanton, as 

To feem to die ere fick; fo, pleafe you, leave me: 

Stick to your journal courfe; the breach of cuftom 
Is breach of all. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Journal, n.f [journal, French; giornale, Italian ] 

1. A diary ; an account kept of daily tranfadions. 

Edward kept a raoft judicious journal of all the principal 
pafTages of the affairs of his eftatc. Hayward on Edw. V I. 

1 ime has deftroyed two noble journals of the navigation of 
Hanno and of Hamilcar. Arbuthnot on Coins , 

2. Any paper publifoed dailv. 

Jo’urnA-List, n.f [from journal] A writer of journals. 
JOURNEY, n.f. [joumcc, French.] 

1. The travel of a day. 

When Duncan is afleep, 

Whereto the rather foall this day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Scarce the fun 

Hath finifo’d half his journey. Milton 

2. Travel by land; a voyage or travel by fca. 

So are the horfes of the enemy, 

In general journey bated and brought low. Shakef. H. IV 
U ° f K thC S ° fpc1 ’ manklnd travelled like peo- 

& !; Ti out an >; ce ; tain p rof r ea ° { end of 

the .\ journey, or of the way that led to it. J ^ ers 

He for the promis’d journey bids prepare 

3 - P la« 

h , 3 !| ing 3 lon &J™ ntf y from the uppfcr regions, would 
float up and down a good while. BumeX’s Theory of the Earth. 

“ b Light 
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Light of the world, the ruler of the year. 

Still as thou do’fl thy radiant journies run. 

Through every diftant climate own. 

That in fair Albion thou haft feen 

The greatcft prince, the brighteft queen. Prior. 

ToJo'urney. v. n. [from the noun.] To travel; to pafs 
from place to place. 

Gentlemen of good efteem 

Are journeying to falute the emperor. Shakefpeare. 

We arc j.urneying unto the place, of which the Lord faid, 

I will give it you. Numb. x. 29. 

Make the two trumpets, that thou mayeft ufe them for the 
jour/vying of the camps. Numb. x. 2. 

Since fuch love's natural ftation is, may ftill 
My love defeend, and journey down the hill; 

Not panting after growing beauties, fo 
I (hall ebb on with them who homeward go. Donne. 

I have journeyed this mornirtg, and it is now the heat of the 
day ; therefore your lordfhip’s difeourfes had need content my 
ears very well, to make them intreat my eyes to keep open. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

Over the tent a cloud 
Shall reft by day, a fiery gleam by night, 

Save when they journey. Miltons Par. loJI , b. xii. 

Having heated his body by journeying , he took cold upon 
the ground. " Wifemaits Surgery. 

Journeyman, n.f. [ journee, a day’s work, Fr. and man.] A 
hired workman. 

They were called journeymen that wrought with others by 
the day, though now by ftatute it be extended to thofe like- 
wife that convenant to work in their occupation with another 
by the year. Cowet. 

Players have fo ftrutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
fbme of nature’s journeymen had made men, and not made them 
we l|. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

1 intend to work for the court myfelf, and will hv/ejourwy- 
mcn under me to furnilh the reft of the nation. Addifon. 

Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take the management 
of the young lord’s bufinefs into his hands: in that cafe what 
muft become of us and our families ? We muft ftarve or turn 
journeymen to old Lewis Baboon. Arbuthnot's John Pull. 

Jo'urneywork. n.f. [journee , French, and work. J Work 
performed for hire. 

See how your foldier wears his cage 
Of iron, like the captive Turk, 

And as the guerdon of his rage! 

Sec how your glimmering peers do lurk. 

Or at the beft work joumeywork. Cleaveland. 

Did no committee fit, where he 
Might cut out jiurney.uo/ i for thee ? 

And fet thee a talk with fubornation. 

To ftitch up Tale and fequeftration. Hudtbras. 

Her family Ihc was forced to hire out at journ.ywork to her 
neighbours. Arbutbnot's Hjlory of John Bull. 

Joust, n.f. [ joujl , French.] Tilt; tournament; mock fight. 
It is now written lefs properly jujl. 

Bafes, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joujl and tournament. Mjlton's Farad. I ofl , b. ix. 

To Joust, v. [ joufler , French.] To run in the tilt. 

All who fmee 

JouJled in Afpramont or Montalban. Milton. 

Jo'wler. n.f [perhaps corrupted from howler , as making a 
hideous noife after the game, whom the reft of the pack fol¬ 
low as their leader.] A kind of hunting dog or beagle. 

See him drag his feeble legs about, 

Like hounds ill-couplcd: jowler lugs him ftill 
Through hedges, ditches, and through all this ill. Drylen. 
Jo'wter. n.f. [perhaps corrupted from jo.'ter.] 

Plenty of filh is vented to the filh-drivers, whom wc call 

jewters. • T CanW ' 

JOY. n.f [joye, French ; gma, Italian.] 

1. The paffion produced by any happy accident; gladncls; cxul- 

Ut %v is a delight of the mind, from the confidcration of the 
.relent, or allured approaching poflelfion of a good. Locke. 

There appears much joy in him; even fo much, that joy 
could not (hew itfelf modeft enough without a badge of bit- 

ternefs. r t 

There fhould not be fuch heavinefs in their deftruttion, as 
Avail be joy over them that are perfuaded to falvation. 2 
The lightfome patfion of joy was not that trivial, vamlh- 
ine, fupcrlicial thing, that only gilds the apprehenfion, and 
plays upon the furface of the foul. South s Sermons. 

2. Gaiety; merriment; feftivity. 

The roofs with joy refound; 

And hymen, io hymen, rung around. Dryden. 

7. Happinefs; felicity. 

My lord Baffanio, and my gentle lady, 

I wifn you all the joy that you can wilh. Shakefpeare. 

Come, love and health to all; 

Then I’ll lit down: give me fome wine: 

I drink te the general joy of the whole tabic. Shake/;. 
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Almeyda Trailing came. 

Attended with a train of all her race. 

Whom in the rage of empire I had murder'd; 

But now, no longer foes, they gave me joy 
Of my new conquelf. Dryden's Don Seba/h 

I he bride, J 

Lovely hcrfelf, and lovely by her fide, 

A bevy of bright nymphs, with fober grace. 

Came glitt’ring like a liar, and took her place: 

Her hcav’nly form beheld, all wifh’d her joy ; 

And little wanted, but in vain, their wilhes all cmolov n. 

4. A term of fondnefs. 

Now our joy , 

Although our laft, yet not our leaft voung love. 

What lay you? ‘ ‘ Shake/. King Dor 

To Joy. v. n [from the noun.] To rejoice; to be glad- t y 
exult. 

Sometimes I joy, when glad occafion fits, 

And malk in mirth like to a comedy; 

Soon after, when my joy to forrow flits, 

I will make my woes a tragedy. Spenftr 

I cannot joy, until 1 be refolv’d 
Where our right valiant father is become. Shake/ H. VI. 
He will joy over thee with finging. Z eph. iii. p, 

I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my fall 
vation. Heb. iii. 18. 

Exceedingly the more joyed we-for the joy of Titus, becaufc 
his fpirit was refrclhed by you. 2 Cor. vii. 13. 

They laugh, we weep; they joy while wc lament. Fairf. 
Nomas imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth the 
more; and no man imparteth his griefs, but he grieveth the 
lefs. ... Bacon's Eflap. 

Well then, my foul, joy in the midftof pain ; 

Thy Chrift, that conquer’d hell, {hall from above 
With greater triumph yet return again. 

And conquer his own juftice with his love. IP.Utr.. 

Joy thou, 

In what he gives to thee this paradife. 

And thy fair Eve. Milton's Paradife LoJI, b. viii. 

Their chearful age with honour youth attends. 

Joy'd that from pleafure’s flav’ry they are free. Denham. 
To Joy. v. a. 

1. To congratulate; to entertain kindly. 

Like us they love or hate; like us they know 
To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. Prior. 

2 . To gladden; to exhilarate. 

She went to Pamela, meaning to delight her eves and joy her 
thoughts with the converfation of her beloved fifter. Sidney. 
My foul was joy'd in vain ; 

For angry Neptune rouz’d the raging main. Pope. 

3. [Jouir de, French.] To enjoy; to have happy pofleflion. 

Let us hence. 

And let her joy her raven-colour’d love. Shakefp. Tit. Ar.ir. 

I might have liv’d, and joy'd immortal blifs. 

Yet willingly chofe rather death with thee. Milton. 

Th’ ufurper, joy’d not long 

His ill-got crown. Dryden's Spanijb Fryar. 

Joya'nce. n.f [ joianf , old French.] Gaiety; feftivity. 
Bring home with you the glory of her gain; 

With joyance bring her, and with jollity. Spmj.r. 

There him rclls in riotous fuffifance. 

Of all his gladfulnefs and kingly joyance. Sptnjcr. 

Jo'yful. adj. [joy and full.] 

1. Full of ioy; glad; exulting. . , 

They bleffcd the king, and went unto their tents joyful and 

glad of heart. „ ' “ Vm 

My foul (hall be joyful in my God. >f “• ,0 ’ 

2 . Sometimes it has of before the caufe of joy. 

Six brave companions from each Ihip we lott: 

With fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ftrife, , 

Sad for their lofs, but joyful of our life. r 

Jo'yfully. adj. [from joyful.] With joy; gladly. 

If we no more meet ’till we meet in heav n, 

Then joyfully, my noble lord of Bedford, y 

And my kind kinfmen, warriours all, adieu. Shakcfp. 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 

Or fooner uttdcrftood the figti to flic: 

With fuch alacrity they bore away, Dryden. 

As if to praife them all the ftates flood by. -JjLes 

The good Chriftian confidcrs pains only ** 
to a glorious immortality; that, through*" C verlafting 
fancied horror, fees a crown and a throne, «he 

bleflings prepared for him, jo fully receives his Jpakt- 

has long impatiently expefted it. 

Jo'yfulness. n.f. [ from joyful. ] Gladnefs; J 7 * . 

Thou fervedft not the Lord thy C.od - Dtttir . 

with gladnefs of heart, for the abundance of all tni g 
Jo'vless. adj. [from joy.] 

1. Void of joy; feeling no plcafure. 

A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; . , g ][\. 

For I am (he, and altogether joylefs. ' ,,a Jr 

With 
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With down-caft eyes the joylefs vi<ftor fat; 

Revolving in his alter’d foul 

The various turns of chance below; 

And now and then a figh he ftole, . _ a 

And tears began to flow. Dr yd. Alexander s Fce/Ji. 

, I t has fometimes of before the objeft 

With two fair eyes his miftrefs burns his brealt. 

He looks and languilhes, and leaves his reft : 

Forfakes his food, and, pining for the laft. 

Is joylefs of the grove, and fpurns the growing graft. Drxd. 
. Giving no pleafure. 

3 ‘ A joylefs, difmal, black, and forrowful llfiie : 

Here is the babe, as loathfome as a toad. Shakefp. Tit. And. 

Here love his golden fhafts employs ; here lights 
His conftant lamp, and waves his purple wings ; 

Reigns here, and revels: not in the bought fmiles 
Of "harlots, \ove\ek, joylefs, unendear’d, 

Cafual fruition. Milton's Paradife LoJI. 

The pure in heart fhall fee God; and if any others could fo 
invade this their inclofurc, as to take heaven by violence, it 
furely would be a very joylfs pofleflion Decay of Piety. 

He fojegets his fleep, and loaths his food. 

That youth, and health, and war are joylefs to him. Addifon. 
Jo'yous. adj. [joyeux, French.] 

1. Glad; gay; merry. 

Moll joyous man, on whom the Alining fun 
Did Ihew his face, myfelf I did efteem. 

And that my falfer friend did no lefs joyous deem. Fa. S/ueen. 

Joyous the birds; frclh gales and gentle airs 
Whifper’d it. Milton. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove. 

And beafts, by nature flung, renew their love. Dryden. 

Fall by her flow’rv bank the fons of Areas, 

Fav’ritcs of heav’n, with happy care proteil 

Their fleecy charge, and joyous drink her wave. Prior. 

2. Giving joy. 

They all as glad as birds of joyous prime, 

Thence led her forth, about her dancing round. F. Jjhteen. 

3. It has of fometimes before the caufe of joy. 

Round our death-bed ev’ry friend ihould run* 

And joyous of our conqueft early won; 

While the malicious world with envious tears 
Should grudge our happy end, and wilh it theirs. Dryden. 
Ipecacua'nha. n.f. [An Indian plant.] 

Ipecacuanha is a fmall irregularly contorted root, rough, 
denfe, and firm. One fort is of a dulky greyilh colour on the 
furface, and of a paler grey when broken, which is brought 
from Peru: the other fort is a fmaller root, refembling the 
former; but it is of a deep dulky brown, or blackilh colour on 
the outfide, and white when broken, brought from the Brafils. 
The grey ought to be preferred in medicinal ufe, becaufethe 
brown, being ilronger, is apt to operate more roughly. Ipe¬ 
cacuanha was in the middle of the laft century firft brought 
into Europe, and became celebrated for the cure of dylcnte- 
ries, a virtue difeovered in it by the Indians; but after a few 
years it funk into oblivion, being given in two large dofes. 

Hill's Mat. Med. 

Ira sciBtE. adj. [ irafeibilis, low Latin; irafcibte, French.] 
Partaking of the nature of anger. 

The irafcihle paflions follow the temper of the heart, and 
the concupifcible diftraaions the” crafts of the liver. Brotvn. 

I know more than one inftance of irafcihle paflions fubdued 
by a vegetable diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

vv e are here in the country furrounded with bleflinos and 
pleafures, without any occafion of exercifing our irafcTbte fa- 

1™ Vrr • T . DigbytoPope. 

IKE. n.f [Fr. tra, Latin.] Anger; rage; paflionate hatred. 
She lik’d not his defire; 

Fain would be free, but dreaded parents ire. Sidney. 

If I digg’d up thy forefathers graves. 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

“ n0t flake minc ire ' nor cafc m y heart - Shai. H VI 
Ur Neptune’s ire , or Juno’s, that folong 
Perplex’d the Greek and Cytherea’s fon. Milton's Par. Loll. 

I he fentence, from thy head remov’d, may light 
Un me, folc caufe to thee of all this woe; 

Me! me! only juft objeft of his ire. Milton's Par ad. Loft 
to r this th avenging pow’r employs his darts, 

And empties all his quiver in our hearts • 

Ttius will perfift, relentlcfs in his ire. 

Till thefair Have be render’d to her fire. 7W,„ 

Angr c y; ra 8 in 6 > furious. 

I he irrful baftard Orleans, that drew blood 

from thee, my boy, I foon encounter’d. Shakef. H VI 

By many hands your father was fubdu’d; J 
cut only flaughter’d by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakefp. Henry V I 

RZ'r? d ll th k S ° f 3rms the lre f ul Fairfax 
n midll of all the dome misfortune fat, J 

And gloomy difeontent and fell debate. 
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PR IS n.f [ Latin, j 

1. The rainbow. r , .j 

Befide the folary iris , which God {hewed untoNoxh, tliere 
is another lunary, whofe efficient is the moon. Brown. 

2. Any appearance of light refembling the rainbow. 

YVhen both bows appeared more diftindt, I meafured the 
breadth 6f the interior iris 2 gr. io'; and the breadth of the 
red, yellow, and green in the exterior iris , was to the breadth 
of the fame colours in the interior 3 to 2. Newton's Opt. 

3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. 

4. The flowcr-de-luce. 

Iris all hues, rofes and jefiamine. Milton. 

To IRK. v. a. [ yrk , work, iflandick.J This word is ufedonly 
imperfonally, it irks me ; mihi perna cjl , it gives me pain ; or; 
lam weary of it. Thus the authors of the Accidence fay, 
tadet, it irketh. 

Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon ? 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gor’d. Shakefpeare. 

It irks his heart he cannot be reveng’d. Shake/. H. VI. 

I'rksome. adj. [from irk. ] Weailome; tedious; trouble- 
fome; toilfomc ; tirefome ; Unpleafing. 

I know {he is an irkjome brawling fcold. Shakefpeare. 

Since that thou can’ft talk of love fo well. 

Thy company, which erll was irkfome to me, 

I will endure. Shak. As you like it. 

Where he maylikelieft find 
Truce to his reftlefs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkfome hours, ’till his great chief return. Milton. 

For not to irkjome toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to rcafon join’d. Milton. 

There is nothing fo irkjome as general difeourfes, efpecially 
when they turn chiefly upon words. Addifon's Spe&ater. 

Frequent appeals from hence have been very irkfome to that 
illuftrious body. Swift. 

Frksomely. adv. [from irkfome.'] Wearifomely; tedioufly. 

I'rksomfNess. n.f [from irkjome .] Tedioufneftj weari- 

fomenefc. 

I'RON. n. f. [haiarn, Welfli; iyepn, ipen, Saxon ; iorn, Erfe.J 

1. A metal common to all parts of the world, plentiful in moft* 
and of a fmall price, though fuperior in real value to the dear- 
eft. Though the lighteft of all metals, except tin, it is con- 
fiderably the hardeft; and, when pure, naturally malleable, 
but in a left degree than gold, filver, lead, or copper: when 
wrought into fteel, or when in the impure flate from its firft 
fufion, in which it is called caft iron, it is fcarcc malleable; 
and the moft ductile iron, heated and fuddenly quenched in 
cold water, lofes much of this quality. Iron is more capable 
of ruft than any other metal, is very fonorous, and requires 
the ftrongeft fire of all the metals to melt it, and is with dif¬ 
ficulty amalgamated with mercury. Moft of the other metals 
arc brittle, while they are hot; but this is moft malleable as it 
approaches ncareft to fufion. It conlifts of a vitriolick fait, a 
verifiable earth, and a peculiar bituminous matter. The fpe- 
cifick gravity of iron is to water as 7632 is to 1000. It is 
the only known fubftance that is attracted by the Joadftone. 
Iron is not only foluble in all the ftronger acids, but even in 
common water. Pure iron has been found in fome places but 
very rarely. Iron has greater medicinal virtues than any of 
the other metals. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, norftrong links of iron , 

Can be retentive to the flrcngth of fpirit. Sbakejb. Jul.Cxf. 
If he finite him with an inftiument of iron , fo that he die, 
h. B.muni™ Num m 

I he power of drawing , rm is one of the ideas of a load- 
ftone, and a power to be fo drawn is a part of that of iron. 

In a piece of iron ore, of a ferruginous colour, are fevcral 
thin plates, placed parallel to each other. Woodward. 

or ThS;? otf ,u * Mitics of ™ p* T'yr 

I treated of making von work, and fteel work in general. 

2. Any inftrument or utenfil made of iron : as, a flat ‘iroiu box 

iron, or fmoothing iron. » box 

Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Em t fi° f k/J at 7° re them ’ thefe bafe 

Ere yet the fight be done, pack up c/, „i,r. /- • . 

OI Thou I 6 „hofe captain I accLn, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye: 

TK * hc,rhands tb y fifing irons of wrath* 

That they may crufti down with a heavy fall 

For this your locks in paper-durance bound ? ^ ***' 7 * 
The entered into his foul. P/ 1 ,. £$%>„ Prayer _ 

l'KOS. 
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I'ron. adj. 

j. Made of iron. • 

In iron walls they deem’d me not fccure. Shakefp. H. VI. 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it ftraight 
Unto my cell. Shakefp. "Romeo and Juliet. 

Some are of an iron red, Aiming, and polite; others not 
polite, but as if powdered with iron duft. Wi-.odward. 

Poll-cats and wcefels do a great deal of injury to warrens. 
the way of taking them is in hutches, and iron traps. Mortim. 

2. Refcmbling iron in colour. 

A piece of (lone of a dark iron grey colour, but in fome 
parts of a ferruginous colour. Woodward on Foffus. 

Some of them are of an iron red, and very bright. Woodw. 

2. Harff; fevere; rigid; miferable; calamitous: as, the iron 
age, for an age of hardffip and wickednefs. Thefe ideas may 
be found more or lefs in all the following examples. 

Three vigorous virgins, waiting ftill behind, 

Affift the throne of th’ iron feepter’d king. Crafhaw. 

O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the foul of Orpheus fing 
Such notes as warbled to the ftring. 

Drew iron tears from Pluto s cheek. 

And made hell grant what love did feck. Milton. 

In all my iron years of wars and dangers. 

From blooming youth down to decaying age. 

My fame ne’er knew a (lain of diffonour. Rowe. 

Jove crufh the nations with an iron rod. 

And ev’ry monarch be the fcourge of God. Pope's Odyjfly. 

4. Indiffoluble} unbroken. 

Rafh Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous fleep, 

. Imprudent: him death’s iron fleep oppreft. Phillips. 

5. Hard; impenetrable. 

I will converfe with iron witted fools. 

And unrefpe&ive boys : none are for me, ■ 

That look into me with confid’rate eyes. Shaktjp. K. ill. 
To I'ron. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmooth with an iron. 

?. To (hackle with irons. _ ,. 

Iro'nicax.. adj. [irwiif«,Fr. from irony ] Expreffingone thing 

and meaning another; fpeaking by contraries. 

In this fallacy may be compnfed all ironical mihak.es, or 
expreffions receiving inverted fignifications. Brown. 

I take all your ironical civilities in a literal fenfe, and iball 

expert them to be literally performed. Swift. 

Iro'nic ALL v. adv. [from ironical] By the ufe of irony. 

Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Dclphos to be the 
wifeft man of Greece, which he would turn from himfelf 
ironically, faying, there could be nothing in him to verify the 
oracle, except this, that he was not wife, and knew it; and 
others were not wife, and knew it not. Bacon. 

The dean, ironically grave, 

Still fhunn’d the fool, and lafh’d the knave. Swijt. 

Ironmonger, n.f: [iron and monger.] A dealer in iron. 

Ironwood. n.f. A kind of wood extremely hard, and fo pon¬ 
derous as to fink in water. It grows in America. Rob. Crujo. 
Iron WORT . n.f. [flderitis, Latin.] It is a plant.with a labiated 
flower, confiding of one leaf, whofe upper lip or beard is 
divided into three parts: out of the flower-cup nfes the pomtal, 
attended, as it were, by four embryoes; which afterward turn 
to fo many oblong feeds, fhut up in an bulk, which before was 
the flower-cup: to thefe marks mud be added, the flowers 
growing in whorles at the wings of the leaves, which are cut 
like a creft, and differ from the other leaves of the plant. Mill. 
Irony, adj. [from iron.] Made of iron; partaking of iron. 
The force they are under is real, and that of then fate but 
imaginary: it is not drange if the irony chains^ have more 
folidity than the contemplative. HammoneTs Fundamentals. 

Some fprings of Hungary, highly impregnated with vitrio- 
lick falls, diffolve the body of one metal, fuppofe iron, put 
into the fpriiig; and depofite, in lieu of the ‘.irony parades.car¬ 
ried off, coppery particles. » oodwardon FcJfils. 

I'RONY. n.J. [ ironic, F/. iff«««*•] A ""ode of fyeech in 
which the meaning is contrary to the words : as, Bohngbroke 

was a holy man. . „ ,,_ . 

So grave a body, upon fo folcmn an occafion, fhould not 
deal in irony, or explain their meaning by contraries. Swijt. 
Irra'diance. I r [irradiance, French 5 irradio, Latin.] 
Irra'diancx. y‘ ,. n 

j. Emiflion of rays or beams of light upon any object. 

The principal affection is its tranflucency; the irradiauey 
and fparkling, found in many gems, is not d.fcoverable in 
t]llSi r Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

2 - Beams of light emitted. 

Love not the hcavnly fpirits ? Or do they mix 
bradiance ! virtual, or immediate touch l Milt. 1 an Loj . 
To Irra'diate. V.a. [irradio , Latin.] 

i. To adotn with light emitted upon it; to brighten. 

When he thus perceives that thefe opacous bodies do 
hinder the eye from judging light to have an equal plenary 
iif„r,on through tile whole place it imOMs, he can ha.c no 
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difficulty to allow air, that Is diaphanous, to be ever}- where 
mingled with light. Digby on Bodies. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace} fuch an one 
as irradiates and puts a circle of glory about the head of him 
upon whom it defeends. South, 

2. To enlighten intelle&ually ; to illumine} to illuminate, 

Celeft ial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow’rs 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes: all mill from thence 
Purge and difperfe. Milton's Paradife Lofl , Liii, 

3. To animate by heat or light. 

Ethereal or folar heat muft digeft, influence, irradiate, and 
put thofe more Ample parts of matter into motion. Hen, 

4. To decorate with lhining ornaments. 

No weeping orphan faw his father’s ftore a 
Ourfhrines irradiate, or imblaze the floor. Pq t> 

Irradia'tion. n.f [irradiation, Fr. from irradiate.] 

1. The aft of emitting beams of light. 

If light were a body it fhould drive away the air, which ij 
likewife a body, wherever it is admitted} for within the whole 
fphere of the irradiation of it, there is no point but light is 
found. F)ighy on -jj cdiei. 

The generation of bodies is not effected by irradiation, or 
anfwerably unto the propagation of light} but herein airanf- 
iniflion is made materially from fome parts, and ideally from 
every one. Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 

2. Illumination} intellectual light. 

The means of derivation and immediate union of thefe in- 
telligible objects to the underflanding, are fometimes divine 
and fupematural, as by immediate irradiation or revelation. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 
IRRATIONAL, adj [irrationalis , Latin.] 

1. Void of reafon} void of uaderftanding} without the dif- 
courfive faculty. 

Thus began 

Outrage from lifelefs things; but difeord fitft. 

Daughter of fin, among th’ irrational h 

Death introduc’d. Milton's Paradifi Lojl. 

He hath eat’n, and lives. 

And knows, and fpeaks, and rcafons and dlfccrns; 
Irrational ’till then. Mih Paradije Lojl, b. ix. 

2. Abfurd} contrary to reafon. 

Since the brain is only a part tranfmittent, and that hurnours 
oft are precipitated to the lungs before they arrive to the brain, 
no kind of benefit can be effected from fo irrational an appli- 
cation. Harvey on Ctnfumptiuu. 

I (hall quietly fubmit, not wiffing fo irrational a thing as 
that every body fhould be deceived. c t‘- 

Irrationality, n.f. [from irrational .] Want of reafon. 
Irrationally, adv. [from irrational .J Without reafon} 

Irreclaimable, adj. [in and reclaimable .] Not to be re¬ 
claimed } not to be changed to the better. 

As for obftinatc, irreclaimable , profefled enemies, vernu, 

expert their calumnies will continue. Addifons Freeh. - 
Irreconcilable, adj. [irreconci liable, Fr.« and recone,.able] 

1. Not to be reconciled} not to be appealed. 

Wage eternal war, 

Irreconcilable to our grand foe. 1 , ' 

A weak unequal fad ion may animate a government , but 
when it grows equal in ftrength, and irreconcilable by »«£ 
fity, it cannot end without fome enfis. -nother 

There arc no fattens, though irreconcilable to one » 
that are not united in their aftetton to you. 

2. Not to be made confident. It has .with or to. ^ 

As fhe was ftritty virtuous herfelf, fo ffc aw I* PJ 

beft conftrutton upon the words and achons ot h f 

hours, except where they were J jt : 

honefty and decency. 

Since the fenfe 1 oppofc is attended with fu g I 
cilable abfurditics, I prefume I need not.off« 
in fupport of the one, or in dilproof jj \mcso- 

This effential power of gravnat.on or attratton ^ 
cilable with the atheift’s own d^nne of a ctao*- , ^ 
All that can be transmitted from the Am is 
countable, and irreconcilable to any fyftcm o Impofli- 

Irreconci'l able ness. n.f. [from irreconcilable.] *»P 
bility to be reconciled. . In a manner 

Irreconcilably, adv. [from trreecnctlab •] 

not admitting reconciliation. atoned. 

IrreconciLed. adj. [>n and recsnciled.) Shakefp' 

A fervant dies in many ir reconciled iniquities. 
Irrkco'verable. adj. [in and recovitrab e J 

1. Not to be regained; not to be reftored P momC nt 
Time, in a natural fenfe, is trreceverab. ■ 

fled by us, it is impoffiblc to recall. 

2 . Not to be remedied. 0 ( prir.cip^ 1 

* i_r. manv livings 0‘ 


The irrecoverable lofs of fo many living* 


value. 


his f°“ ! < 


‘it concerns every man, that "® t w tr JJRS g rcsK f 

and fool himfelf into irrectverullc nliwry, ^ bert*^- 
ferioufnefs to enquire. lRR&co'VE BABtV ‘ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languag 
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Irrecoverably, adv. [from irrecoverable.] Beyond reco- 

VCry O^dark^dark, dark amid’ the blaze of noon } 

Irreeov'rably "£***’ Milton's Agoniftes. 

Thfcmdit of the Exchequer is irrecoverably loft by the iaft 

Not t0 bC br ° Ught ° f 

re Thd-e obfervations feem to argue the corpufcles of air to 

be irreducible into water. M ^ lc , 

Irrefracabi'litv. n.f [from irrefragable.] Strength of 

argument not to be refuted. 

IRREFRA'GABLE. adj. [ irrcfragabilis , fchOol Latin; trrt- 
f agable, Fr ] Not to be confuted} fuperior to argument^ 

° P Suong n, and irrefragable the evidences of Chriftianity muft 
be: they who refilled them would refill every thing. Atterbury. 

The danger of introducing unexperienced men was urged 
as an irrefragable reafon for working by flow degrees. Swift. 
Irrefra'gably. adv. [from irrefragable.] With force above 

confutation. c _ ., 

That they denied a future date is evident from St. Paul s 
reafonings, which are of no force but only on that fuppofition, 
as Origen largely and irrefragably proves. Atterbury. 

Irrefu'table. adj. [irrejutabilis , Latin.] Not to be over¬ 
thrown by argument. 

IRRE'GULAR. adj. [irregulier, Fr. irregularis , Latin.] 

1. Deviating from rule, cuftom, or nature. 

The am’rous youth 
Obtain’d of Venus his defire. 

Howe’er irregular his fire. Prior. 

2. Immethodical} not confined to any certain rule or order. 

This motion feems excentrique and irregular, yet not well 
to be refilled or quieted. Ring Charles. 

Regular 

Then moll, when mod irregular they feem. Milton. 

The numbers of pindariques are wild and irregular, and 
fometimes feem harlh and uncouth. Cowley. 

3. Not being according to the laws of virtue. A foft word for 
vitious. 

Irregularity, n.f. [irregular ite, Fr. from irregular.] 

1. Deviation from rule. 

2 . Negledl of method and order. 

This irregularity of its unruly and tumultuous motion might 
afford a beginning unto the common opinion. Brown. 

As thefe vaft heaps of mountains are thrown together with 
fo much irregularity and confufion, they form a great variety 
of hollow bottoms. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Inordinate practice. 

Religion is fomewhat lefs in danger of corruption, while 
the finner acknowledges the obligations of his duty, and is 
aftiamed of his irregularities. Rogers's Sermons. 

Irre'cularly. adv. [from irregular.] Without obfervation 
of rule or method. 

Phaeton, 

By the wild courfes of his fancy drawn. 

From Eaft to Weft irregularly hurl'd, 

Firft fet on fire himfelf, and then the world. Dryden jun. 

Your’s is a foul irregularly great. 

Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. Dryden. 
It may give fome light to thofe whofe concern for their lit¬ 
tle ones makes them fo irregularly bold as to confult their own 
reafon, in the education of their children, rather than to rely 
upon old cuftom. Locke. 

To Irre'gulate. v.a. [from in and rcgula, Latin.] To 
make irregular} to diforder. 

Its fluctuations arc but motions fubfervient, which winds, 
fhelves, and every interjacency inegulatcs. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Irre'lative. adj. [in and relativus, Latin.] Having no re¬ 
ference to any thing; Angle ; unconnected. 

Separated by the voice of God, things in their fpecies came 
out in uncommunicated varieties, and irrelative feminalities. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 
IRSF.H CION, n.f [irrelijon, Fr. in and religion.] Contempt 
of religion ; impiety. r 

The weapons with which I combat irreligion are already 
confecrated. Dryden 

We behold every inftance of prophanenefs and irreligion, 
not only committed, but defended and gloried in. Rogers. 
Irreli'gious. adj. [irreligieux, Fr. in and religious.] 

1. Contemning religion } impious. 

The illue of an irreligious Moor. Shakefp. Tit. Andron. 
VY hoever fees thefe irreligious men, 

With burthen of a ficknefs weak and faint, 

But hears them talking of religion then, ’ 

And vowing of their fouls to ev’rv faint. Davies 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion of the impious 

» CI 2 :“r . South'. Sermom. 

a. v-ontrary to religion. 

th „ atScri P ture ftandeth not the church of God in 
any ittad, or ferveth nothing at all to dirtd, but may be let 
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paf s as needlefs to be confuted with, we judge it 

be obliged eoe.oid ^ 

? •• rsfttrmtJt dlfcOllfle i 


With impiety j 


ing, mid irreligious profane difeourfe ? 

Irreligiously, adv. [from irreligious.] 

Irre'meablr. adj. [irremeabilis, Latin ] Admitting no re-* 


tUrn ‘ The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 

Pafs’d on, and took th’ irremeable way. y 'u s 

Admitting no cure} not to be remedied. 

They content themfelves with that which was the tnmgd* 
error of former times, or the neceflity of the prefent bath^cail 

UP A° fteddy hand, in governing of military affairs, is more 
requifite than in times of peace, becaule an error 
in war may prove irremediable. * 

Whatever he confults you about, unlefs it lead to fome fatal 
and irremediable mifehief, be fure you advtfe only 


friend. 


Locke. 


Irreme'diably. adv. [from irremediable.] Without cure. 

It happens to us irremediably and inevitably, that we may 
perceive thefe accidents are not the fruits of our labour, but 
gifts of God. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Irremi'ssible. adj. [in and renutto, Lat. irrenvjftble, French,] 
Not to be pardoned. 

Irremi'ssibleness. n.f. [from irremiffible] The quality ot 
being not to be pardoned. 

Thence arifes the aggravation and irremiffiblcnefs of the 
p in _ Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irremo'vable. adj. [/» and remove.] Not to be moved} 
not to be changed. 

He’s irremovable , 

Refolv’d for flight. Shakefp. Winter's Tate. 

Irreno'wned. adj. [in and renown.] Void of honour. 

For all he did was to deceive good knights, 

And draw them from puifuit of praife and fame 
To fluggilh floth and fenfual delights. 

And end their days with irrenowned fhame. Fairy Sjhieen. 

Irre'parable. adj. [irreparabilis, Lat. irreparable, Fr.] NoC 
to be recovered } not to be repaired. 

Irreparable is the lofs, and patience fays it is not part her 
cure. Shakefp. Tetnpejl: 

Toil’d with lofs irreparable. Milton. 

It is an irreparable injuftice we are guilty of, when we are 
prejudiced by the looks of thofe whom we do not know-. Addif. 

The ftory of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that piety and 
innocence cannot mifs of the divine protection, and that the 
only lofs irreparable is that of our probity. Garth. 

Irreparably, adv. [from irreparable.] Without recovery; 
without amends. 

Such adventures befall artifts irreparably. Boyle. 

The cutting off that time induftry and gifts, whereby (he would 
be nourifhed, were irreparably injurious to her. Dec. of Piety. 
Irreple'viable. adj. [in and replevy.] Not to be redeemed. 
A law term. 

Irreprehe'nsible. adj. [irreprehenftble, Fr. irreprehenfibilis , 
Latin.] Exempt from blame. 

Irreprehe'nsibly. adv. [from irreprehenftble.] Without blame. 
Irreprese'ntable. adj. [in and reprejent.] Not to be figured 
by any reprefentation. 

God’s irreprefentable nature doth hold againft making images 
of God. Stillngfieet. 

Irrepro'achable. adj. [in and reproachable] Free from 
blame; free from reproach. 

He was a ferious fincere Chriftian, of an innocent, irre¬ 
proachable, nay, exemplary life. Atterbury. 

Their prayer may be, that they may raife up and breed as 
irreproachable a young family as their parents have done. Pope. 
Irreproachably, adv. [ from irreproachable. ] Without 
blame} without reproach. 

Irrepro'veable. adj. [in and rcprtrveablc.] Not to be blamed} 
irreproachable. 

Irresistibility, n.f. [from irrefiflible] Power or force 
above oppofition. 

The doCtrine of irrefiJHbility of grace, in working whatfo- 
ever it works, if it be acknowledged, there is nothing to be 
affixt to gratitude. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irresistible, adj. [irrefijhble, Fr. in and refi/libUA Su De - 
nour to oppofition. J v 

F u ear d » th grow from an apprehenfion of the Deity, indued 
with irrefiflible power to hurt} and isofall affedtons, anger 
excepted, the unapteft to admit conference with reafon. Hook. 
In mighty quadrate join’d 

Of union irrefiflible. y 

Fear of God is inward acknowledgment of an holy juft 

^Thcre ar cTi, WUh Aff‘ ghty 2nd P° wer - Tillcljcn. 

I here can be no difference in the fubjcCls, where the appli¬ 
cation is almighty and irrefiflible, as in creation. Rogers. 
Won by the charm 

Of goodnefs irrefiflible, lhe bluff’d confent. Thomfn. 
12 F Irresistibly. 
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Irresistibly, adv. [from irreftfiible.] In a manner not to 
be oppofcd. 

God irrefifibly fways all manner of events on earth, pry den. 
Fond of pieafing and endearing ourfelves to thofe we efteem, 
we are irreft/libly led into the lame inclinations and avcrfions 
with them. Rogers 

Jrrfsi'stless. adj. [A barbarous ungrammatical conjunction 
of two negatives.] Irrefiftible; refiftlefs. 

Thofe radiant eyes, whofe irreffllefs flame 
Strikes envy dumb, and keeps fedition tame. 

They can to gazing multitudes give law. 

Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. Granville. 

Jrre'soluble. adj. [in and refolubilis , Latin.] Not to be 
broken; not to be diflolved. 

In factitious fal armoniac the common and urinous falts are 
fo well mingled, that both in the open fire and in fublimin* 
veffels they rife together as one fait, which feems in fuch vef- 
fels irrejoluble by fire alone. Boyle. 

Irresoi.ublf.ness. n.f. [from irrejoluble.] Rcfiftance to fe- 
paration of the parts. 

Quercetanus has this confcflion of the irreflublenefs of dia¬ 
monds. J Boyle 

Irreso'lvedly. adv. [in and rejolved ] Without fettled de¬ 
termination. 

Divers of my friends have thought it ftrange to hear me 
fpeak fo irrcfolvcdly concerning thofe things, which fome take 
to be the elements, and others the principles of all mixed 
bodies. BeyU% 

Irre solute, adj. [irrefclu, Fr. in and refolute.] Notconftant 
in purpofe j not determined. 

Were he evil us’d, lie would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Docs an irrefolute purpofe. Shaiefp. Henry VIII. 

Him, after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d, his final fentence chofe 
Fit veflcl, fitteft imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. ix. 

To make reflections upon what is pall, is the part of inge¬ 
nious but irrefolute men. Temple. 

So Myrrha’s mind, impell’d on either fide. 

Takes ev’ry bent, but cannot long abide ; 

Irrefolute on which fhe fliould rely. 

At laft unfix’d in all, is only fix’d to die. Dryden. 

Irresolutely, adv. [from irrefolute.'] Without firmneis of 
mind; without determined purpofe. 

Irresolu'tion. n.f. [itrefolution, ir. in and reflation.] Want 
of firmnefs of mind. 

It hath molt force upon things that have the lighteft mo¬ 
tion, and therefore upon the Ipirits of men, and in them 
upon fuch affeClions as move lighted; as upon men in fear, or 
men in irrefoluticn. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

lrrefolution on the fchemes of life, which offer themfelvcs 
to our choice, and inconftancy in purfuing them, are the 
greateft caufes of all our unhappinefs. Addifon. 

Irrespective, adj. [in and rejpettive,] Having no regard to 
any circumftances. 

Thus did the Jew, by perfuading himfelf of his particular 
irrefpeflive cleCiion, think it fafe to run into all foul fins. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
According to this tfodrine, it mud be refolved wholly into 
the abfolute irrefpeflive will of God. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Irrespectively, adv. [from irrefpeflive.] Without regard 
to circumftances. 

He is convinced, that all the promifes belong to him abfo- 
lutely and irrefpeilively. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Ir RETRIe'vablc. adj. [in and retrieve.] Not to be repaired; 
irrecoverable; irreparable. 

Irretrievably, adv. [from irretrievable.] Irreparably; ir¬ 
recoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the extraction, and there¬ 
fore mufl have been all irretrievably lolt, and ufelcfs to man¬ 
kind, was it not by this means collected. Woodward. 

Irre'verence. n.f. [irreverentia, Lat. irreverence, Fr. in and 
reverence.] 

i. Want of reverence; want of veneration; want of refpeCt. 
Having fecn our fcandalous irreverence towards God’s wor¬ 
ship in general, ’tis cafy to make application to the feveral parts 
of it. Decay of Piety. 

They were a fort of attributes, with which it was a matter 
of religion to falute them on all occafions, and which it was 
an irreverence to omit. Pope. 

a. State of being difregarded. 

The concurrence of the houfe of peers in that fur}’, can be 
imputed to no one thing more than to the irreverence and fcorn 
the judges were juftly in, who had been always looked upon 
there as the oracles of the law. Clarendon. 

Irreverent, adj. [ irreverent , Fr. in and reverent. ] Not pay - 
ing due homage or reverence ; not exprclling or conceiving 
due veneration or refpeCt. 

As our fear excludeth not that boldnefs which becometh 
faints, fo, if our familiarity with God do not favour of fear, 

i 
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Knowledge men fought for, and covered it from the 
fort as jewels of meft.mable price, fearing the irreverent 1 
uruChon of the ignorant and irreligious. p 

Witnefs the irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the fhamc 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, ' 

Servant of fervants, on his vitious race. Milt. Par L > 
Swearing, and the irreverent ufing the name of Gd in 
common difeourfe, is another abufc of the tongue. p n 
If an irreverent expreflion or thought too wanton are crew 
into my verfes, through my inadvertency, let their author, 
be anfwerablc for them. Dr-de* 

Irreverently, adv. [from irreverent.] Without due A 
fpeCf or veneration. 

’Tis but an ill eflay of reverence and godly fear to uf c th e 
gofpel irreverently. Government of the Tongue 

Irreversible, adj. [in and rcveife.] Not to be recalled • 
to be changed. 

The fins of his chamber and his clofet (hall be produced 
before men and angels, and an eternal irreverfible fentence be 
pronounced. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Irreve'rsibly. adv. [from irreverfible.] Without change. 
The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily confined to the 
do&rines of faith, hath occafioned that great Randal in the 
church, at which fo many myriads of folifidians have Hum¬ 
bled, and fallen irreverfibly, by conceiving heaven a reward of 
true opinions. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irrevocable, adj. [irrevocability Latin; irrevocable, French.] 
Not to be recalled; not to be brought back; not to be re- 
verfed. 

Give thy hand to Warwick, 

And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable , 

That only Warwick’s daughter (hall be thine. Shaiefp. 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom. 

Which I have paft upon her. Shaitf. As you like it. 

That which is paft is gone and irrevocable , therefore they 
do but trifle that labour in paft matters. Bacon's EjJiiys. 

The fecond, both for piety renown’d. 

And puiffant deeds, a promife (hall receive 
Irrevocable , that his regal throne 

For ever (hall endure. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

By her irrevocable fate, 

War (hall the country wafte and change the ftate. Dryden. 

The other vidlor flame a moment flood. 

Then fell, and lifelefs left th’ extinguifh’d wood; 

For ever loft, th’ irrevocable light 

Forfook the black’ning coals, and funk to night. Dryden. 

Each facred accent bears eternal weight, 

And each irrevocable word is fate. Pope. 

Irrevocably, adv. [from irrevocable.] Without recall. 

If air were kept out four or five minutes, the fire would be 
irrevocably extinguifhed. Boyle. 

ToI'RRIGATE. v. a. [irrigo, Latin.] To wet; tomoillen; 
to water. 

The heart, which is one of the principal parts of the body, 
doth continually irrigate, nourifh, keep hot, and fupplc all the 
members. Ray on the Creation. 

A bulky charger near their lips, 

With which, in often interrupted fleep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. A. Philips. 

Irrig a'hon. n.f [from irrigate.] The adl of watering or 
moiftening. 

Help of ground is by watering and irrigation. Bacon. 

Irri'guous. aclj. [from irrigate.] 

1. Watery; watered. 

The flow’ry lap 

Of fome irriguous valley fpreads her ftore. "b t - 

2. Dewy; moift. Phillips feems to have miftaken the Latin 
phrafe irriguus fopor. 

Raih Elpenor 

Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T exhale his furfeic by irriguous fleep : 

Imprudent! him dcatfi’s iron (hep oppreft. 

iVmx* « f T of trvtfir.n. I 4 renCll. 


Phillip 


impruuent! nim ucatn s iron iirep uppM-n* - . . 

Irri'sion. n.f [irrifio, Lat. irrifton, French.] The a 
laughing at another. . .. j 

This perfon, by his indifereet and unnatural trnjm, 
expofing of his father, incurs his indignation and curif- 

F S Woodward's Natural Bfry. 

To FRRITATE. w. a. [irrito, Latin ; irriter, French.] 
i. To provoke; toteaze; to exafperate. . . 

The earl, fpeaking to the fieeholders in yjj 

guage, did not irritate the people. Bacon’s rU'-ry 

His power at court could not qualify him to go rhroug 
that difficult reformation, whilft he had a’fupcrior 1 
church, who, having the reins in his hand, could flackcn ^ 
according to his own humour and indiferetion, 

thought to be the more remils to irritate his choleric. 

fition.' 


Clarendon. 

2. To 
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2 To fret; to put into motion or diforder by any irregular or 
' unaccuftomed contact; to ftimulate; to vellicate. 

Cold maketh the fpirits vigorous, and urttatetb them. Bacon. 

■}. To heighten ; to agitate; to enforce. . 

Air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it burn 
more fiercely, as fire fcorchcth in frofty weather. Bacon. 

When they are collated, the heat becometh more violent 
and irritate, and thereby expclleth fwcat. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

Rous’d 

By dafh of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 

They°furious fpring. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Irrita'tion. n.f. [irritatio, Latin; irritation, French; from. 
irritate.] 

1. Provocation; exafperation. 

2. Stimulation; vellication. 

Violent affections and irritations of the nerves, in any part 
of the body, is caufed by fomething acrimonious. Arbuthnot. 

Irru'ption. n.f. [irruption, Fr. irruptio, Latin.] 

1. The adt of any thing forcing an entrance. 

I refrain, too fuddenly, 

To utter, what will come at laft too foon; 

Left evil tidings, with too rude irruption. 

Hitting thy aged ear, fhould pierce too deep. Milton. 

There are frequent inundations made in maritime coun¬ 
tries by the irruption of the fca. Burnet. 

A full and fudden irruption of thick melancholick blood 
into the heart puts a ftop to its pulfation. Harvey. 

2. Inroad; burft of invaders into any place. 

Notwithftanding the irruptions of the barbarous nations, 
one can fcarce imagine how fo plentiful a foil fhould be¬ 
come fo mifcrably unpeopled. Addifon on Italy. 

Is. fiy, Saxon. See To Be.] 

1. The third perfon Angular of to be: I am, thou art, he is. 

He that is of God, heareth God’s words. fo. viii. 47. 
Be not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil; neither is 
it in them to do good. Jer.x. 5. 

My thought, whofe murthcr yet is but fantaftical. 

Shakes fo my fmgle ftate of man, that function 
Is fmother’d in furmife; and nothing is. 

But what is not. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. It is fometimes expreffed by 's. 

There’* fame among you have beheld me fighting. Shaiefp. 

Isare'lla Colour, n f. A kind of colour. AinJiv. 

IschiA'dick. adj. [iayjov, sayea.Ssuoo ; ifehiadique , Fr.] In 
anatomy, an epithet given to the veins of the foot that termi¬ 
nate in the crural. Harris. 

I'schury. n.f. [itryitfix, i<ryu and xpov, urine; ifehurte , Fr. 
ifehuria , Latin.] A ftoppage of urine, whether by gravel 
or other caufe. “ 

Ischure'tick. n.f [ifcburetique,Yr. from ifebury.] Such me¬ 
dicines as force urine when fuppreffed. 

Isb. [ij*c, Saxon.] 

'•A termination added to an adjedlive to exprefs diminution, a 
fina l degree, or incipient ftate of any quality : as, bluijh , 
tending to blue; brightijh, fomewhat bright. 

2. It is likewife fometimes the termination' of a gentile or pof- 
fcflivc adjeCtive: as, Swcdijh, Danijh ; the Danijh territories 
or territories of the Danes. 

3. It likewife notes participation of the qualities of the fubftan- 

rogli/h Wbkb U ‘ S addCd : tnannijhy regue , 

Fsicle n.f. [More properly icicle, from ice-, but ice fhould ra¬ 
ther be written tfe ; Tr , Saxon.] A pendent fhoot of ice. 

Ho you know this lady ? 

—The moon of Rome ; chaftc as the ifule 
f hat s curdled by the froft from pureft fnow 
Hanging on Dian’s temple. Sbatcfprare. 

I he frofts and fnows her tender body fparc; 

I hofe are not limbs for ifscles to tear. Drw/en 

Isinglass, nf [from ice, or ife, and glafs ; that is, matter 
congealed into glafs ; icbthyocolla, Latin.] 

Jf tn °Ms a tough, firm, and light fubftance, of a whitifh 
colour, and m fome degree tranfparent, much refembli, J glue 
but cleanlier and fwceter. We ufually receive it in twilled 

ijSintr» 

Z,! y fc L et J" * cn g t ' 1 , and in its general figure creatlv re- 
■m b cs the ftur gcun. It is frequent in the Danube the^o 

r J r h 0 " CS ’ !, he Vo, S a > an ^ man y other of the larger rivers of 
• nope. I*roin the inteftines of this fifii rh«» >'/;« 1 e ■ 

of, ln prdcnbcj 

*"i"for clearing wine. 
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I'singlass Stone, n.f. This is a fofiil which is one of the 
pureft and fimplefi of the qatural bodies. It is found in 
broad niaffes, compofed of a multitude of extremely thin 
plates or flakes. The mafles are oif a brovvnifh or rediih co¬ 
lour; but when the plates are feparated, they arc perfcCily 
coloqrlefs, and more bright and pellucid than the fineit glafs. 
It is found in Mufcovy, Pcrfia, the iiland of Cyprus, in the 
Alps and Apennines, and the mountains of Germany. 1 he 
ancients made their windows of it, inftead of glafs. It is alfo 
fometimes ufed for glais before pictures, and for horn in 
lanthorns. ' Hill's Mat. Med. 

I'SLAND. n.f. [iufu'a, Latin ; if la, Italian ; ealqnd, Life. It 
is pronounced Hand. ] A trad of land furroumied by water. 
He will carry this iflancl home in his pocket, and give it his 

fon for an apple.-And fowing the kernels of it in the fea, 

bring forth more iflands. Sbaiefpeare’s lempejl. 

Within a long recefs there lies a bay, 

A11 ijlemd fhadts it from the rolling fea, 

And forms a port. Dryden. 

Some fafer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 

Some happier if and in the wat’ry walle. Jobnfon. 

If and of blifs! amid’the fubjeCl (eas. Thomfn. 

I'slander. n f. [from if and. Pronounce Hander.] An inha¬ 
bitant of a country furrounded by water. 

We, as all ifanders , are lunares, or the moon’s men. Camd. 

Your dinner, and the generous ifanders 
By you invited, do attend your prefence. Shaiefp. Othello. 
There are many bitter fayings againft Ifanders in general, 
reprelcnting them as fierce, treacherous, and unholpitable: 
thofe who live on the continent have fuch frequent intercourfe 
with men of different religions and languages, that they be¬ 
come more kind than thofe who are the inhabitants of an 
ifland. AddlJon s Freeholder. 

A race of rugged mariners are thefe, 

Unpolilh’d men, and boift’rous as their feas; 

The native ifanders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope’s Odyfey. 

Isle. n.f. [ife, French; inf da, Latin. Pronounce lie.] 

1. An ifland ; a country furrounded by water. 

Is it not an eafy matter 
To make lord William Haftings of our mind, 

For the inftaiment of this noble duke 

• In the feat royal of this famous ife ? Shaiefp. R. III. 

The dreadful fight 

Betwixt a nation and two whales I write: 

Seas ftain’d with gore I fuig, advent’rous toil. 

And how thefe monfters did difarm an ife. JValler. 

2. [Written, I think, corruptly for aile , from aile, French, from 
ala, Latin, the aile being probably at firft only a wing or fide 
walk. It may come likewife from allee , French, a walk.] A 
long walk in a church, or putdick building. 

O er the twilight groves and dulky caves. 

Long founding ifes and intermingled graves, 

Black melancholy fits. p 6 p e 

IsopeRI M E'trical. n.f. [Sr®*, «' f », and ( u«W, ] In geome¬ 
try, are fuch figures as have equal perimeters or circumfe¬ 
rences, of which the circle is the greateft. Harris. 

Isosceles, n.f [ifofcele, Fr. or equiangular triangle.] That 

T ,^r f hat , h °ri y T fid ? eC I UaL Plarris. 

ISSUE, n.f. [fue, French.] 

1. The a< 5 t of palling out. 

2. Exit; egrefs ; or paflage out. 

Unto the Lord belong the iffues from death. Pf lxviii. 20. 

i/7wof life hcanwlth ail diJi g e nce; for out of it are the 
•". ‘ Prov. iv. 27 

Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable whilft in 
motion, as the only means to find an ijfue out of this diffi- 


\Ve might have eafily prevented thofe great re'ufrnTof'm^ 

MS - V and J lf . U betrue <»**«£* ^e fo impov^ 
ik c ° ndlt,on mu ft they have been, if that ifue of 

wealth had been flopped ? ’ -ff.f 

!• Event; confequence. 'wft. 

Spirits are not finely touch’d, 

But to fine ifues s/ai ^ 

If I were ever fearful J J 

Fo do a thing, where I the ifue doubted. 

Whereof the execution did cry out 
A,f, ai . n L ft tbe " on -performance, ’twas-a fear 
V\ hich oft infedts the wifeft j T s- . . , 

Bu. 1« iff.. correfporJtm prove 
lo good beginnings of each enterprize. p 

-s&ssstsst-e-d&^S 

4. Termination; 
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4. Termination; condufion. 

He hath preferved Argalus alive, under pretence of having 
him publickly executed after thefe wars, of which they hope 
for a foon and profperousT^/tf. Sidney. 

What ijjue of my love remains for me! 

How wild a paffion works within my bread! 

With what prodigious flames am I poffed! Dryden. 

Homer, at a lofs to bring difficult matters to an ijfue, lays 
his hero afleep, and this folves the difficulty. Broome. 

5. Sequel deduced from premifes. 

I am to pray you not to drain my fpeech 
Togroffer [flues , nor to larger reach. 

Than to fufpicion. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

6. A fontanel; a vent made in a mufcle for the difeharge of 
humours. 

This tumour in his left arm was caufed by drift binding of 
his ijfue. Wifeman. 

7. Evacuation. 

A woman was difeafed with an ijfue of blood. Mat. ix. 20. 

8. Progeny; offspring. 

O nation miferable! 

When (halt thou fee thy wholfome days again? 

Since that the trued ijfue of thy throne, 

Bv his own interdiftion dands accurd. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Nor where Abaffin kings their ijfue guard. 

Mount Amara, though this by fome luppos’d 

True paradife, under the jEthiop line 

By Nilus’ head. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

7 his old peaceful princo, as heav’n decreed, 

Was blefs’d with no male ijjue to fucceed. Dryden's JEn. 
The frequent produftions of monders, in all the fpecies of 
animals, and drange ijfues of human birth, carry with them 
difficulties, not poffible to confid with this hypothefis. Locke. 

9. [In law.] Ijfue hath divers applications in the common law: 

fometimes ufed for the children begotten between a man and 
his wife; fometimes for profits growing from an amercement, 
fine, or expences of fuit; fometime for profits of lands or 
tenements ; fometime for that point of matter depending in 
fuit, whereupon the parties join and put their caufe to the 
trial of the jury. Ijfue is cither general or fpecial: general 
ijfue feemeth to be that whereby it is referred to the jury to 
bring in their verdift, whether the defendant have done any 
fuch thing as the plaintiff layeth to his charge. The fpecial 
ijjue then mud be that, where fpecial matter being alleged by 
the defendant for his defence, both the parties join thereupon, 
and fo grow rather to a demurrer, if it be quxjlio juris y or to 
trial by the jury, if it be quajlio fa fit. Cowel. 

To 1 'ssue. v. n. [from the noun ; ijfer, Fr. ufeire , Italian.] 

1. To come out; to pafs out of any place. 

Waters ijfued out from under the thrediold of the houfe. 

Ezek. xlvii. X. 

From the utmod end of the head branches there ijfueth out 
a gummy juice. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Waters ijfu'd from a cave. Milton. 

Ere Pallas ijjii'd from the thunderer’s head, 

Dulnefs o’er all poffefs’d her ancient right. Pope. 

2. To make an eruption. 

Three of mader Ford’s brothers watch the door with 
nidols, that none fhould ijue out, otherwife you might flip 
awav. Shakefpeare. 

See that none hence ijfue forth a fpy. Milton. 

Hade, arm your Ardeans, ijfue to the plain ; 

With faith to friend, aflault the Trojan tram. Dryden. 

At length there iflu’d, from the grove behind, 

A fair affembly of the female kind. Dryden. 

A buzzing noife of bees his ears alarms; 

Straight ijfl.e through the fides affembling fwarms. Dryden. 

Full for the port the Ithacenfians fland. 

And furl their fails, and ijfue on the land. Pope's Odyfley. 

3. To proceed as an offspring. 

Of thv fons that (hall ijfue from thee, which thou (halt 
beget, fhall they take away. 2 Etngs xx. 18. 

4. To be produced by any fund. , 

Thefe altarages ijfued out of the offerings made to the altar, 
and were payable to the priedhood. Ayliflfe s Parergon. 

5. To run out in lines. ... . „ . 

It would be tried in pipes, being made with a belly towards 
the lower end, and then ijfuing into a dra.ght concave again. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

To I'SSUE. v. a. 

1. To fend out; to fend forth. „ . 

A weak degree of heat is not able either to diged the parts 
or to ijfue the fpirits. Eatm \ ^ a f • 

2. To fend out judicially or authoritatively. This is the more 

frequent fenfe. ... , 

If the council ijfued out any order agamd them, or it tne 
kine fent a proclamation for their repair to their houfes, tome 
nobleman publiflied a protedation. Clarendon. 

Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 

A manlion proper for a mourning god: 

Here he gives audience, ijfuing out decrees 

To rivers, his dependent deities. Dryden. 
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In vain the mader ijfues out commands. 

In vain the trembling failors ply their hands; 

The temped unforefecn prevents their care. Dryden. 

They condantly wait in court to make a due return of what 
they have done, and to receive fuch other commands as the 
judge fhall ijfue forth. Jyliffe’s Parergon. 

1 ’ssueless. adj. [from ijfue.] Without offspiing; without 
defeendants. 

Carew, by virtue of this entail, fucceeded to Hugh’s por¬ 
tion, as dying ijfuelefs. Cornu's Survey of Cornual. 

1 have done fin ; 

For which the heav’ns, taking angry note. 

Have left me ijfuelefs. Shakefp. Winter's Tate. 

I'sthmus. n.f [ ijlbrnus , Latin.] A neck-of land joining the 
peninfula to the continent. 

There is a cadle flrongly feated on a high rock, which 
joineth by an ijlhmus to the land, and is impregnablv forti¬ 
fied. Sandys's Travels. 

The north fide of the Affyrian empire dretchetli northward 
to that ijlhmus between the Euxine and the Cafpian feas. 

Brerewood on Languages. 

O life, thou nothing’s younger brother! 

Thou weak built ijlhmus , that do’d proudly rife 
Up betwixt two eternities. 

Yet can’d not wave nor wind fudain; 

But broken and o’erwhelm’d the ocean meets again. Cowley. 
Our church of England dands as Corinth between two feas, 
and there are fome bufy in cutting the ijlhmu:, to let in both 
at once upon it. St'ulingflert. 

Cleomenes thinking it more advifeable to fortify, not the 
ijlhmus , but the mountains, put his defign in execution. Creech. 
Plac’d on this ijlhmus of a middle date, 

A being darkly wife, and rudely great. Pope. 

IT. pronoun. [ ft it, Saxon.] 

j. The neutral demondrative. Ufed in fpeaking of things. 
Nothing can give that to another which it hath not itfclf. 

Brand), againjl Hobbs. 

Will our great anger learn to doop fo low ? 

I know it cannot. Cowley. 

Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 

Thou who mader art of it. Cowley. 

His fon, it may be, dreads no harm; 

But kindly waits his father’s coming home. Flatman. 

The time will come, it will, when you fhall know 
The rage of love. Dryden. 

How can I fpeak ? or how, fir, can you hear ? 

Imagine that which you would mod deplore, 

And that which I would fpeak, is it or more. Dryden. 

A mind fo furnifhed, what reafon has it to acquicfce in its 
conclufions! 

The glory which encompafled them covered the place, and 
darted its rays with fo much drength, that the whole fabrick 
began to melt. MSMo Freeholder. 

If we find a greater good in the prefent conflitution, than 
would have accrued either from the total privation of it, or 
from other frames and druftures, we may then reafonably con¬ 
clude, that the prefent conditution proceeded from an intelli¬ 
gent and good being, that formed it that particular way out 0 
choice. r Ben,ley , herons. 

2 . It is ufed abfolutely for the date of a perfon or altair. 

How is it with our general ? 

-Even fo 

As with a man by his own alms impoifon d. 

And with his charity flain. Shakehearts C 

3. It is ufed for the thing; the matter; the affair. 

It's come to pafs. 

That traftable obedience is a flavc 
To each incenfed will. 

4. It is fometimes expreflcd by V. 

He rallied, and again fell to 't ; 

For catching foe by nearer foot. 

He lifted with fuch might and drength, 

As would have hurl’d him thrice his length. • . tlono f 

The defign, it feems, is to avoid the dreadful imp 

5 . P //lTufed ludicroufly after neutral verbs, to 8 ivc a " J^that he 
5 If Abraham brought all with him, it is not probable 

meant to walk it back again for h.s when 

The Lacedemonians, at the draughts of ^ 

their arms failed them, fought it out wi jjrydtn. 

WC I h have often feen people lavifh it profufely in tf,cku g t ]jj 
their children, and yet darve their mm s. fat ornW ufe, 

A mole courfes it not on the ground, llke , Sp((!atl r. 
but lives under the earth. . A ffJ on P 

Whether the charmer finner it, or taint it, 

If folly grows romantick, I mud paint it. rfuns . 

6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicroufly, or rudely to P c 
Let us after him, 

Do 


Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
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Do, child, go to it grandam, child : 

" 81 Pf ft 

7> o? mor et Ss U mod°e f of!fed> ““ 

thors, and fupported by the tly a of the French, has yet an 
pearance of barbarifm. 
r Who was’t came by ? 

_’77r two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. Shakef. Macbeth. 

'Tis I, that made thy widow's. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

’Tis thefe that early taint the female foul. Pope. 

ITCH, n.f yefta, Saxon.] 

A cutaneous difeafe extremely.contagious, which overheads 
'body with fmall pudules filled with a thin ferum, and raifed 
as microfcopes have difeovered by a fmall animal. It is cured 
by fulphur. 

Lud and liberty 

Creep in the minds and marrows of our youths, 

That ’gaind the dream of virtue they may drive. 

And drown themlelves in riot, itches, biains. Shah. Timers: 
The Lord will finite thee with the fob and with the itch , 
whereof thou can’d not be healed. Deutr. xxviii. 27. 

As if divinity had catch’d 

The itch, on purpofe, to he fcratch’d. Htedibras. 

2. The fenfation of uncafinefs in the fkin, which is eafed by 
rubbing. 

3. A condant teazing defire. 

A certain itch of meddling with other people’s matters, puts 
us upon fhifting. L'Eftrange. 

He had dill pedigree in his head, and an itch of being 
thought a divine king. Dryden. 

From fervants company a child is to be kept, not by pro¬ 
hibitions, for that will but give him an itch after it, but by 
other ways. Locke. 

At half mankind when gen’rous Manly raves. 

All know’tis virtue; for he thinks them knaves: 

When univerfal homage Umbra pays, 

All fee ’tis vice, and itch of vulgar praife. Pope: 

To Itch v. n. [from the noun ] 

1. To feel thatuneafinefs in the fkin which is removed by rubbing. 

A troublefome itching of the part was occafioned by want of 
tranfpiration. Wifeman's Surgery. 

My right eye itches ; fome good luck is near; 

Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear. Dryden. 

2. To long; to have continual defire. This fenfe appears in the 
following examples, though fome of them are equivocal. 

Mader Shallow, you have yourfelf been a great fighter, 

though now a man of peace.-Mr. Page, though now I 

be old, and of peace, if I fee a fword out, my finger itches 
to make one. Shakefpeare. 

Caflius, you yourfelf 

Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm. 

To fell and mart your offices for gold. Shai. Julius Cerfar. 
The itching ears, being an "pidemick difeafe, give fair op¬ 
portunity to every mountebank. Decay cf Piety. 

All fuch have dill an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing fide. Pope. 

I'tchy. adj. [from itch.) Infeftcd w-ith the itch. 

I’TEM. adv. [Latin.] Alfo. - A word ufed when any article 
is added to the former. 

I'tem. n.f. 

1. A new article. 

I could have looked on him without the help of admiration, 
though the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by 
his fide, and I to perufe him by items. Shakefpeare. 

it this difeourfe have not concluded our weaknefs, I have 
one r u m more of mine: if knowledge can be found, I mud 
lofe that which I thought I had, that there is none. Glanv. 

2. A hint; an innuendo. 

To I'terate. v. a. [ itiro , Latin.] 

1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate by frequent mention. 

this if ST* t0 m r kC u ,e pfa J ms ef P eciall y familiar unto all: 
this is the very caufe why we iterate the pfalms oftner than any 

other part of Scripture befides; the caufe wherefore we inure 

ln P /,° P WUh ! heir miniftcr ’ and not the minider 

alone to read them, as other parts of Scripture lie doth. Hook 

rated ^ BOntl ^ lhe ° thcr daily be it 

In the fird ages God gave laws unto our fathers and^tW 
memories ferved indead of books; whereof the S^rA- 
being known to God, he relieved the k n ] pc,Pe< ^ 1 9 ,ls 
them in mind : in which refjSTwe fee PUttmg 

thing hath been iterated into the bed and wifed. 7 ^Booler 
he,kmg, to keep a decency towards the French kino- w 
w olemn ambafladors to intimate unto him the der’ r 

no £&S£^ motil,n lhat ,h “ Frmch 

*2z Asia 
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currence, when the found reflefting, returneth immediately 
upon the original, and fo iterateth it not, but amplifieth it. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

2 . To do over again. 

Adics thoroughly burnt, and well reverberated by fire, after 
the fait thereof hath been drawn out by iterated decoftions. 

Brown’s Pulgar Errours. 

Adam took no thought. 

Eating his fill; nor Eve to iterate 

Her former trefpafs fear'd, the more to footh 

Him witli her lov’d fociety. Milt. Par. LoJl y b. ix. 

Fterant. adj. [iterant^ Latin.J Repeating. 

Waters being near, make a current echo; but being far¬ 
ther off, they make an iterant echo. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Itera'tion. n.f [iteration, French; iteratio, Latin.] Repeti¬ 
tion ; recital over again. 

Truth tir’d with iteration 

As true as deel, as plantage to the moon. Shakefpeare, 
My hufband! 

•-Ay, ’ewas he that told me fird. 

- My hufband ! 

-What needs this iteration, woman ? 

I fay, thy hufband. .'laktjpeare's Othello. 

Iterations arc commonly lofs of time; but there is no fuch 
gain of time, as to iterate often the date of the quedion; for 
it chafeth away many a frivolous fpeech. Bacon's EJfays. 

In all thefe refpefts it hath a peculiar property to engage the 
receiver to perfevere in all piety, and is farther improved by the 
frequent iteration and repetition. Hammond. 

Iti nerant, adj. [itinerant, French.] Wandering; not fettled. 
It diould he my care to fweeten and mellow the voices of 
itinerant tradefmen, as alfo to accommodate their cries to 
their refpeftive wares. _ Jddijon’s Spectator. 

Itinerary, n.f. [itineraire, French; itinerarium, Latin.] A 
book of travels. 

The clergy are diffidently reproached, In mod itineraries , 
for the univerfal poverty one meets with in this plentiful king- 

t d /° m ' r - • . Jdetifon on Italy. 

Itinerary. .adj. [itineraire, Fr. itinerarius, Lat ] Travelling; 
done on a journey; done during frequent change of place. 

He did make a progrefs from Lincoln to the northern parts, 
though it were rather an itinera,y circuit of iudice than a pro- 

T £ r( ;k- , , Bacon’s Henry Vil. 

Itse lf. pronoun, [it and f If.] The neutral reciprocal pro¬ 
noun applied to things. 

Who then fhall blame 
His peder’d fenfes to recoil and dart. 

When all that is within him does condemn 
ItTef for being, there? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Borrowing of foreigners, in ttfelf, makes not the kingdom 
rich or poor, y , 

Ju’BiiANr. adj [jubilans Lat ] Uttering fongs of triumph! 

7 he planets lid’mng dood, * 

While the bright pomp afeended jubilant. Milt. Par LoR 

ft ' T1 * * °f 

Jubilee [jubili, Fr. jubilum, from jubi ’o, low Latin ] A 
publick fedivity ; a time of rejoicing; a leafon of joy. J 
Angels utt ring joy, heav’n rung 
With jubilee, and loud hofanna’s fill’d 
Th’ eternal regions. MUtm ^ p arad pr L „ 

Joy was then a mafculine and a fevere thing: the recreation 
of thejudgment, or rejoicing the>Wof ^fen. 

7 he town was all a jubilee of feads. 7W 

Ju°A S W n.f. r Mwftrun,, LariS.j JS £r »"- 
It hath a papilionaceous flower, whofe win™ 1 j 
above the dandard : the head is camn^r a c gS are 
pointnl, which rifes in 

encompaffed with the damina afterw-jr ( k Cr CUp ’ 3nc ^ 1S 

P ^ COm> r efcveral k,dnc f’fl>=P«l feeds w^'hich” 6 "if 
ndded ronnd,fh leave, growing alternnrcly on 21132 
Judas tree yields a fine purplifh, bright, red blofl-nm ' u 
Spring, and is increafed by layers Alnrtl » ln 

To Juda'ize. v. n. [judlifer i r iudaZ V^ 1 ^- 
conform to the manner of the Jews. * 0W Lat,n -J -To 

TTTnr ? aul w i th Jews, was all to all * , 

J L ° GE ’ ”'f: C JHS French ; judex, Latin 1 ’ Sandys. 

t. One who is inveded with authority tn rt , 
quedion, real or perfonal. ^ 1 determine any caufe or 

Shall not the judge of all the parrk • , , 

A father of the fathcrlefs and i • j * . Gentfss. 

in his holy habitation. ’ of the widows is God 

nf .... Thou art judge lxviii. 5. 

dully: it becomes a painter to tak C ' ery c,rcumft ance 

being the fovereign ,W 4 -, of his oot ”, “ m °“ l “” , ‘f" 1 . 

12 U Dryden. 

2- One 
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J U D 


Dryden. 

Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 
'Jo. viii. 15* 


4. One who prefides in a court of judicature* 

By ts y vm. 

3. One who has Sill fufficient to decide upon the merit of any 

thing. . ., 

How dares your pride, 

As in a lifted field to fight your caufe, 

Unafk’d the royal grant; nor marihal by. 

As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. 

A perfeft judge will read each piece of wit, 

With the fame fpirit that its author writ. 

To JuflGE. v. n. [ juger, French ; judico, Latin.J 

** ^^wrongTe upon thee ; the Lord judge between theeW 

111 Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, *ho U "U^you 
in the judgment. . 

2. To form or give an opinion. 

Befhrew me, but I love her heartily ; 

For (he is wife, if I can judge aright. 

Ye judge after the flclh; I judge no man 
Authors to themfelves, 

Both what they judge and what they chufe. J * 

If I did not know the originals, I fhould never be able o 
judge , by the copies, which was Virgil, and which Ovid Dryd. 

J Whether it be a divine revelation or no, rcafon mu ft judge, 
which can never permit the mind to rejeft a greater evidence, 
to embrace what is lefs evident. , * 

He proceeds in his inquiry into fciences, rcfolved toj^r 
of them freely. 

3. To difeern ; to diftinguifh. . . the dark 

3 How doth God know? Can he judge through^^ " 

‘‘>4* 1" yourfeives: is it comely a woman P^toGml 

“property the .ories may he cal.ed the whole body of 
the Britifti nation, I leave to any one s judging. Addtfon. 

k°To pafs Ven'tence upon; to examine authoritatively; to de¬ 
termine finally. , . .. Milton. 

Chaos (hall judge the ftrife. 

Then thofe, whom form of laws 

Condemn’d to die, when traitors Judg’d their caufe. Dryden. 
2 . To pafs fevere cenfure j to doom fevercly. 

He {hall judge among the heathen; he {hall fill the places 

with the dead bodies. Matthew. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. , 6 

T et no man judge you in meat or drink. ' 

Ju'dger .n.f. Ifrom judge.] One who forms judgment; or 

Pa Th?vulgar threatened to be their oppreffers, 


^Th j ey 6 who guide themfelves meerly by what appears,ffl 
judders of what they have not well examined. ^ 3 - 

one term or 

one , tbou at , fled to brutilh bealls,^ ^ 

Th d . SX”wh*hG^ 0 giv.nman rofupply.the want 


1. Opinion; notion. 

I fee mens judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Draw the inward quality after them, 

To fufter all alike. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

When {he did think my matter lov’d her well, 

She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. Shakefpeare. 
j. Sentence againft a criminal. 

When he was brought again to th’ bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment , lie was ftirr’d 
With agony. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The chief priefts informed me, defiring to have judgment 
againft him. -Ails xxv. 15. 

On Adam laft this judgment he pronounc’d. Milton. 

8. Condemnation. This is a theological ufe. 

The judgment was by one to condemnation; but the free 
gift is of many offences unto juftification. Rom v. 16. 

The precepts, promifes, and threatenings of the Gofpcl 
will rife up in judgment againft us, and the articles of our 
faith will be fo many articles of accufation. Til lot/on. 

9. Punifliment inflidled by providence, with reference to fome 
particular crime. 

Th\s judgment of the heavens that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. Shake/. King Lear. 

We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitablenefs, than to in¬ 
terpret afflictions as punifliments and judgments : it aggravates 
the evil to him who fuffers, when he looks upon himlelf,as 
the mark of divine vengeance. Addifon's Spectator. 

10. Diftribution of juftice. 

The Jews made infurre&ion againft Paul, and brought him 
to the judgment feat. Aftsxs iii. 12. 

Your difhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 
Of that integrity which fhould become it. Shake/. Corid. 
In judgments between rich and poor, confider not what the 
poor mail needs, but what is his own. Taylor. 

A bold and wife petitioner goes ftrait to the throne and 
judgment feat of the monarch. Arbutbn. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

11. judiciary laws; ftatutes. 

Jf ye hearken to thefe judgmeuts-y and keep and do them* 
the Lord thy God {hall keep unto thee the covenant. Deutr. 

12. The laft doom. 

The dreadful judgment day 

So dreadful will not be as was his fight. Shake/ Hen. vT 
Ju'dicatory. n.f. [ judico, Latin.] 

1. Diftribution of juftice. , 

No fuch crime appeared as the lords, the fuprem£ court or 
judicatory, would judge worthy of death. Clarendon. 

2. Court of juftice. . . 

Human judicatories give fcntence on matters of right and 
wrong, but inquire not into bounty and beneficence. Atterb. 
Judicature, n.f. [judicature, Fr. judico, Latin.] Power of 
diftributing juftice. , 

The honour of the judges id their judicature is the k ngs 
honour Bacon s Advice to Vdhers. 

If he fhould bargain for a place of judicature , let him be 

rtj In>S«m a tTtake away the trumpet,, the fcajH ■&£ 
tendance, makes juftice naked as well as blind. Souths Se,nuns. 
JUDl'CIAL. adj. [judicium, Latin ] 

1. PraClrfed in the diftribution of publick juftice. , 

What government can be without judicial proccedij 
nd what judicature without a religious oath ? Bentley 


2 Doom; the right or power of paffing judgment, 

If my fufpea be falfc, forgive me, God, 

For judgment only doth belong to thee. Shake/. H. VI. 
3. The aa of exercifing judicature. xxv . 6< 

3 Thev ^ave judgment upon him. , ? ^ 

Wen thou, O Lord, Ibalt ftand difclos d 


And whatjudicature without a rcligi 

any'propofition to be true o, hire. LtnoJ i*™"" 6-— *• willa MjM tajtaA 

“„ y „S,a&e evidence in the proofs;„ in idea. «o E ether by affirl Jum'c.nL.v. [from ,«*-/.] In the forms of >* 

Judgment is that whereby w J ° Watts. juftice. r dill lookin® on, 

ation or negation; fo, this tree * h, S h - It will behove us to think that we fee God1 ftdl o o 

**■- “ .. of DaffinC ,U,,Kment - and weighing all our thoughts words, and 

balance of infallible juft.ee, and paffing he 
which he intends hereafter judicially to declare. ^ 

Judi'ciary. adj. [judicial, Fr. judiaanus, Latin.] 

the influence of conftellations ought, by fever P ^ 

to be made out. Pr ,,i„ nf . w if e ; Ikil- 

JUDI'CIOUS. adj. [judicieux, French.] Prudent, 

ful in any matter or affair. 

For your husband. 

He’s noble, wi k, judicious, and beft know 5 ^ 

The fits o’ th’ fcafon. 

Love hath his feat Jlfiltoit> 

In reafon, and is judicious. 

To each favour meaning we apply, ]MHtS*< 

And palate caU judicious. . f or thofe 

We are beholden to judicious writers ot au ag ^ 
difeoveries they have left behind them. wi f el y; with 

Judi'ciously. adv. [from judicious.] Y 


Addifon's Speffator. 


In majefty fevere. 

And fit in judgment on my foul, 

O how fhall I appear. 

'SSSffZtS. 

judgment is made by the imagination, o ^Glanv. Seep/. 

{landing. . , . what of diflblution 

We {hall make a certain of tbt Earth. 

that earth was capable of. Bunrts^ 

jss w^fd srna »rr 

5. TV £SSy’o* diftinguilhing prepriety .ad impropriety i 

’ Cri ~, . -I and How faculty, attends no. a man m 

the ranture of poetical compofition. 

’Tis with^our judgments as our watches, none 
Go iutt alike; yet each believes his own. 


juft determination. 

So bold, yet fo juisciou/ly you care. 
That your lead praife is to be regular. 


I)rM 

Longing 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


j u K 

Longinus indifferent one, winch 

fometimes errs to .j „ to excellence. Dryden. 

^tuSS& ° A large drinking veffeI with a slb * 

He , ■ Swift's Mifctl. 

Fiirdal.jc;»yupmchebr ^ 

PgZZ&ilSZ ° f ‘“df » <how falfc appearances 

rf ^J«VmpcTMemnon-s *~*~f*£ 

juggling of the Ethiopian priefts. 

2 ; To praaife artifice or impofture. 

They ne’er forfwore themfelves, nor lied, 

Difdain’d to flay for friends confcnts; ..j 

Nor juggl’d about fettlements. Hudibras, p. 

Ju'ggle. n.f. [from the verb.] 
i . A trick by legerdemain. 

2 ’ A ThT P nS was^thc invention of poHtieians^and a 

juggle of ftate to cozen the people into obedience. Tillotfon. 

i^ One^ho^pra^tito 01 light ol hand; one who deceives the 
eye bv nimble conveyance. 

They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Drug-working forcerers that change the mind, 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks. 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakefpeare. 

I faw a juggler that had a pair of cards, and would tell a 
man what card he thought. Baton s Nat. Htfl. 

Ariftaeus was a famous poet, that flourifticd m the days ot 
Crccfus, and a notable juggler. Sandys’s Travels. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglers , and impofters, do daily delude 
t h ern Browns Vulgar Errous, b. t. 

The juggler which another’s flight can {how. 

But teaches how the world his own may know. Garth. 
One who is managed by a juggler fancies he has money in 
hand ; but let him grafp it never fo carefully, upon a word 
or two it increafes or dwindles. Addifon's Freeholder , N . io. 
What magick makes our money rife, 

When dropt into the fouthern main; . . 

Or do thefe jugglers cheat us ? Swift's Mifcel. 

2 . A cheat; a trickiffl fellow. 

O me, you juggler ; oh, you canker bloflom. 

You thief of love ; what, have you come by night. 

And ftoll’n my love’s heart from him ? Shakefpeare. 

I fing no harm 

To officer, juggler, or juftice of peace. Donne. 

Ju'gglingly. adv. [from juggle. In a deceptive manner. 

J u'gular. adj. [jugulurn, Latin.J Belonging to the throat. 

A gentleman was wounded into the internal jugular, through 
his neck. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

JUICE, n.f. [jus, French; juys, Dutch.] 
j. The liquor, fap, or water of plants and fruits. 

If I define wine, I muft fay, wine is a juice not liquid, br 
wine is a fubftance; for juice includes both fubftance and 
liquid. Watts’s Logick , p. i. 

Unnumber’d fruits, 

A friendly juice to cool thirft’s rage contain* Thomfon. 
2. The fluid in animal bodies. 

Juice in language is lefs than blood ; for if the words be 
but becoming and fignifying, and the fenle gentle, there is 
juice: but where that wanteth, the language is thin, fcarce 
covering the bone. Benj. Johnfon's Difcovcry. 

An animal whofe juices are unfound can never be nourilh- 
ed ; unfound juices can never repair the fluids. Arbuthnot. 
Jui'celess. adj. [from juice.} Dry; without moifture; with¬ 
out juice. 

Divine Providence has fpread her table every-where; not 
with a juicelefs green carpet, but with fucculent herbage and 
nourifliing grafs. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

When Boreas’ fpirit blufters fore. 

Beware th’ inclement hcav’ns; now let thy hearth 
Crackle with juicelefs boughs. Philips. 

Ju'iciness. n.f. [from juice.] Plenty of juice; fucculence. 
Ju'iCY. adj. [from juice.] Moift; full of juice. 

Earth being taken out of watery woods, will put forth 
herbs of a fat and juicy iiibftance. Bacon’s Nat. Hijt. 

Each plant and juktejl gourd will pluck. Milton. 

The mufk’s furpafling worth ! that, in its youth. 

Its tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring. Philips . 

Jo Juke. v. n. [juchcr, French.] 

I 0 Perch upon any thing : as, birds* 


JUM- 

2 . Jukini, in Scotland, denotes Hill any complailance by batd- 

ing T l ,h a®s-veiled ; the one laden with oats the ote 
With money : the money-merchant was fo proud ot hw truft, 

yXf A S p>-t *hoie flower cf 

■fu'ruBES. \ lifts of fevcral leaves, which are placed circular 
J |i”md expand in form of a rofej out of whofe omP»“ 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an oblong flrfhy 
fruit, ftiaped like an olive, including an hard (hell d*'»ded in 
to cells, each containing an oblong nut or kernel. 
is like a fmall plum, but it has little flcfli upon the ftonc. JIAill. 
Ju'lap. n.f [A word of Arabick original; julaptuth , low 

^Julap is an extemporaneous form of medicine, made of 
fimple and compound water fweetened, and ferves for a vehi¬ 
cle to other forms not fo convenient to take alone. Quincy. 
Behold this cordial julap here. 

That flames and dances in his cryftal bounds 

With fpirits of balm and fragrant fyrups mixt. Milton. 

If any part of the after-birth be left, endeavour the bring¬ 
ing that away; and by good fudorificks and cordials expel 
the venom, and contemperate the heat and acrimony by julaps 
and emulfions. Mfeman s Surgery. 

Ju'lus. n.f. 

1. July flower. See Clove-gillifower and GlLLiFLOWER. 

2 . Julies, among botanifts, denotes thofe long worm-like 

tufts or palms, as they are called in willow's, which at the 
beginning of the year' grow out, and hang pendular down 
from hazels, walnut-trees, Gfc. miller. 

Ju'ly. n.f [Julius, Lat. juiUet, Fr.] The month anciently 
called quintiiis, or the fifth from March, named July in ho¬ 
nour of Julius Ceefar ; the feventh month from January. 

July l would have drawn in a jacket of light yellow, eat¬ 
ing cherries, with his face and bofom fun-burnt. PeaehaM. 
JU'MART. n.f. [French.] 

Mules and jumartSy the one from the mixture of an afs 
and a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull and a mare, 
are frequent. Locke « 

To Ju'mele. v. a. [in Chaucer, jtmbre, from combler, French, 
Skinner.] To mix violently and confufedly together. 

Perfons and humours may be jumbled and difguifed; but 
nature, like quicklilvef, will never be killed. L’EJlrange. 

A verbal concordance leads not always to texts of the fame 
meaning; and one may obferve, how apt that is to jumble 
together paflages of feripture, and thereby difturb the true 
meaning of holy feripture. Locke. 

Writing is but juft like dice. 

And lucky mains make people wife; 

And jumbled words, if fortune throw them. 

Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquillity, to believe that 
all things were at firft created, and are continually ordered 
for the beft, than that the whole univerfe is mere bungling 
and blundering; all ill-favouredly cobled and jumbled toge¬ 
ther by the unguided agitation and rude fhuffles of matter. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

How tragedy and comedy embrace, 

How farce and epick get a jumbled race. Pope’s D'uhciad. 
That the univerfe was formed by a fortuitous coheourfe of 
atoms, I will no more believe, than that the accidental jum¬ 
bling of the alphabet would fall into a molt ingenious treatife 
of philofophy. Swift. 

To Ju'mble. v. n. To be agitated together. 

They will all meet and jumble together into a perfedl har¬ 
mony. Swift. 

Ju'mble. n.f [from the verb.] Confufed mixture; violent 
and confufed agitation. 

Had the wmrld been coagmented from that fuppofed fortui¬ 
tous;*™^, this hypothefis had been tolerable. Glanville. 

What jumble here is made of ecclefiaftical revenues, as if 
they were all alienated with equal juftice. Sxvift. 

Ju'MENT. n.f. [jument, Fr. jumehtum, Lat.] Beaft of burthen. 
fitments , as horfes, oxen, and afles, have no eructation, 
or belching. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

To Jump. v. n. [gumpen, Dutch.] 

i. To leap ; to fkip ; to move forward without ftep or Aiding. 
Not the worft of the three but jumps twelve foot and an 
half by the fquarfc. Shakefpeare's Winter’s Tale. 

Here, upon this bank and {helve of time. 

We’d jump the life to come. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The herd come jumping by me. 

And fearlefs, quench their thirft, while I look on. 

And take me for their fellow-citizen. Dryden . 

So have I feen from Severn’s brink J 

A flock of geefe jump down together, 

Swim where the bird of Jove would fink. 

And fwimming never wet a feather. Swift 

Candidates petition the emperor to entertain the court with 

fn the^ffie ^ ^ J ^ whoever W' the higheft fucceeds 
1C 0 ce ‘ Gulhvcr's Travels. 


a. To 
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To leap fuddenly. 

One Peregrinus Jumped into a fiery furnace at the Olym- 
pick games, only to flicw the company how far his vanity 
could carry him. Collier. 

We fee a little, prefume a great deal, and fo jump to the 
conclufion. Spectator , N°. 626. 

3. To jolt. 

The noife of the prancing horfes, and of the jumping cha¬ 
riots. Nab. iii. 2. 

4. To agree j totally; to join. 

Do not embrace me till each circumftance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump 
That I am Viola. ShakeJ'p. Twelfth Night. 

In fome fort it jumps with my humour. Shakefpeare-. 

But though they jump not on a juft account, 

Yet do they all confirm a Turkifti fleet. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Becaufe I will not jump with common fpirits. 

And rank me with the barb’rous nations. Shakefpeare. 
Herein perchance he jumps not with Lipfius. Ilakewill. 

Never did trufty fquire with knight. 

Or knight with fquire, e’er jump more right; 

Their arms and equipage did fit. 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit. Hudibras , p. i. 

This (hews how perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth in nature jump: 

For as a fly that goes to bed, 

Rcfts with his tail above his head ; 

So in this mungrel ftate of ours. 

The rabble are the fupreme powers. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Good wits jump , and mine the nimbler of the two. More. 

Good now, how your devotions jump with mine. Dryd. 
I am happier for finding our judgments jump in the notion. 

Pope to Swift. 

JUMP. adv. Exactly; nicely. Obfolete. 

Otherwife one man could not excel another, but all fliould 
be either abfolutely good, as hitting jump that indivifible point 
or center wherein goodneis confiftcth ; or elfe miffing it, they 
ihould be excluded out of the number of well doers. Hooker. 

But fince fo jump upon this bloody queftion. 

You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 

Are here arriv’d. Shakefpeare's Hamltt. 

Myfelf the while to draw the Moor apart. 

And bring him jump, when he may Caffio find 
Soliciting his wife. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Jump, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The a£t of jumping ; a leap; a (kip. 

The fureft way for a learner is, not to advance by jumps 
and large ftrides; let that, which he fets himfelf to learn 
next, be as nearly conjoined with what he knows already, as 
is poffible. Locke. 

2. A lucky chance. 

Do not exceed 

The prefeript of this fcrowl: our fortune lies 
Upon this jump. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

3. [ Jupe , French.] A waiftcoat; a kind of loofe or limber 
flays worn by lickly ladies. 

The weeping caflock fear’d Into a jump, 

A fign the prefbyter’s worn to the flump. Cleavcland. 

Ju'ncate. n.f. [ juncadt , French; gioncata , Italian.] 

1. Checfccake; a kind of fweetmeat of curds and fugar. 

2. Any delicacy. 

A goodly table of pure ivory, 

All fpread with juncates, fit to entertain 

The greateft prince. Spenfer, Sonnet 77. 

With (lories told of ihany a feat. 

How fairy Mab the juncates eat. Milton. 

3. A furtive or private entertainment. It is now improperly 
written junket in this fenfe, which alone remains much in 
ufe. See Ju'nket. 

Ju'ncous. adj. [ junceus , Lat.] Full of bulrulhes. 

JUNCTION. U.f. [jondion, French.] Union; coalition. 

Upon the junction of the two corps, our fpies difeovered a 
great cloud of duft. Aadifon. 

Ju'ncture. n.f. [ jundura , Latin.] 

1. The line at which two things are joined together. 

Befidcs thofe groffer elements of bodies, fait, fulphur, and 
mercury, there may be ingredients of a more fubtile nature, 
which being extremely little, may efcape unheeded at the 
junctures of the diftillatory vcffcls, though never fo carefully 

luted. Boyle. 

2 . Joint; articulation. 

She has made the back-bone of fcvcral vertebrae, as being 
lefs in danger of breaking than if they were all one entire 
bone without thofe griftly junctures. More. 

All other animals have tranfverfc bodies ; and though fome 
do raife themfclves upon their hinder legs to an upright pof- 
ture, yet they cannot endure it long, neither arc the figures 
or juntlurts, or order of their bones, fitted to fuch a pofturc. 

Hale's Originat. of Mankind. 

3. Union; amity. , , . . 

Nor arc the fobereft of them fo apt for that devotional 
compliance and juncture of hearts, which I defire to hear in 
thofe holy offices to be performed with me. K. Charles. 


4. A critical point or article of time. 

By this profeffion in that juncture of time, thev hi A r. 
wel to all the pleafures of this life. ’ 7 , 


.- -v. pleafures of this life. 

When any law does not conduce to the publick fafetvT; 
in fome extraordinary junctures, the very observation of 
would endanger the community, that law ought to he j 
afleep. Addifon's Freeholder, N- »!; 

JU Ja^iuary^ C> "’ Lat0 Thc ^ ®°«h from 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark green, Peach 

Ju'mok. adj. [junior , Lat.] One younger than another.' 

I he fools my juniors by a year. 

Are tortur’d with fufpenfe and fear, 

Who wifely thought my age a fereen. 

When death approach’d to"(land between. $.« 

According to the nature of men of years, I was repinin r 
at the rife of my juniors, and unequal diftribution of wealth 3 

T , „ Tatter, N°. i C0 ' 

Ju NIPFR. n.f [ juntperus , Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves of the juniper are long, narrow, and pricklv • 
the male flowers are, in fome fpectes, produced at remote 
diftances from the fruit on the fame tree ; but in other fpecies 
they are produced on different trees from the fruit: the firft 
is a foft pulpy berry, containing three feeds in each. Miller. 

Some of our common juniper (hrubs are males and fome 
females, of the fame fpecies. The male (hrubs produce, in 
April and May, a fmall kind of juli with apices on them, 
very large, and full of farina; the females produce none of 
thefe juli, but only the berries, which do not ripen till the 
fecond year, and then do not immediately fall off; fo that it 
is no uncommon thing to fee the berries of three different 
years at once on the fame tree. The (hrub is very common 
with us on heaths and barren hills, but the berries ufed me¬ 
dicinally in our (hops are brought from Germany, where it 
is greatly more abundant. The berries are powerful atte- 
nuants, diureticks, and carminative. Hill. 

A clyfter may he made of the common decofiions, or of 
mallows, bay, and juniper berries, with oil of linfeed. IPifcm. 

Junk. n. f. [probably an Indian word.] 

1. A fmall (hip of China. 

America, which have now but junks and canoes, abound¬ 
ed then in tall (hips. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

2. Pieces of old cable. Ainf. 

Ju'nket. n.f [properly j uncate. See Juncate.J 

x. A fweetmeat. 

You know, there wants no junkets at the feaft. Sbakefp. 

2. A ftolen entertainment. 

To Ju'nket. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To feaft fecretly; to make entertainments by ftealth. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, fave thenr 
to junket with your fellow fervants at night. Swift. 

2. To feaft. 

Job’s children junketed and fcafted together often, but the 
reckoning coft them dear at laft. South's Sermons. 

The apoftle would have no revelling or junketing. South.< 

JU’NTO. n.f. [Italian.] A cabal; a kind of men combined 
in any lecret defign. 

Would men have fpent toilfome days 3nd watchful nights 
in the laborious queft of knowledge preparative to this work, 
at length come and dance attendance for approbation upon a 
junto of petty tyrants, adled by party and prejudice, who de¬ 
nied fitnefs from learning, and grace from morality. South. 

From this time began an intrigue between his majefty and 
a junto of minifters, which had like to have ended in my de- 
ftruction. Gulliver’s Travels. 

I'vory. n.f. [ rvoire , French; ehur, Lat.] 

Ivory is a hard, folid, and firm fubftance, N of a fine white 
colour, and capable of a very good polifli: it is the dens cx- 
ertus of the elephant, who carries on each fide of his jaws a 
tooth of fix or feven feet in length, of the thicknefs of a 
man’s thigh at the bafe, and almoft entirely folid ; the two 
fometimes weighing three hundreed and thirty pounds : thete 
ivory tufks are hollow from the bafe to a certain height, an 
the cavity is filled with a compact medullary fubftance, feed¬ 
ing to have a great number of glands in it. The finel iwfjl 
is brought from the Eaft-Indies, where great quantity o 1 
not taken immediately from the head of the animal, 
found buried in the earth. The ivory of the i(lands of ej 
and of Achem do not become yellow in the wearing as 
other ivory does, and it therefore bears a greater price 
of the Guinea coaft. T he preparations of ivory avc ' „ 
fame reftorative virtues with thofe of the hartfliorn. ’ 

There is more difference between thy flefti and hers,™* 
between jet and ivory. Shakejp. Merchant of 

Draw Erato with a fwcet and lovely countenance,^ ^ 
ing a heart with an ivory key. 

From their ivory port the cherubim Milton. 

Forth iffu’d. J m 

Two gates the filent houfe of fleep adorn. 

Of polilh’d iv'rv this, that of tranfparcnt horn : 

True vifions through tranfparcnt horn arife, . 

Through polilh’d Wry pafs deluding lies. ) ju'ppoS* 
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'Thr-ir horfes cloath’d with rich capanfon. lfjaen. 

T 0 'J!“/[A Lat .junjuri, Fr.J A magiftrate in 

Jkat f '- La ' ] Giving “ °“' h ; 

caution de par ends yurt. k B 

Turi'dical. adj. [jundscus, Lat jur,deque, Ir.J 
'j. Acting in the diftribution of jufticc. 

Ufed in courts of juftice. ire 

According to a juridical account and legal fignification. 
time within memory, by the ftatute of Weftm,after was 
fettled in the beginning of the reign of king R ‘ 5 1 L ard th f 
Hale’s Hift. of the Common Law of England. 

Jt’ radically, adj. [from juridical.] With legal authority; 

according to forms of juftice. _ _ , 

Ju risconsult, n.f [juris confultus, Latin.] One who gives 

J his opinion in cafes of law. ........ 

There is mention made, in a decifion of the jnnfconfult 
Tavolemus, of a Britannick fleet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Jurisdiction, n.f. [jurifdiCtio , Lat., jurijdiClton, Fr.] 

I Lc^al authority ; extent of power. 

Sometimes the practice of fuch jurifdiClton may fwerve 
through error even in the very bed, and for other relpedts, 
where lefs integrity is. Hooker, b. v. 

Without the king’s affent or knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim’d the jurifdidion of all biftiops. Shakefpeare . 
All perfons excrcifing ecclefiaftical jurifdidion fliould have 
jthe king’s arms in their feals of office. Hayward. 

This place exempt 

From heav’n’s high jurifdidion. _ Milton. 

As Adam had no fuch power as gave him fovereign jurij- 
didion over mankind. Locke. 

This cuftom in a popular ftate, of impeaching particular 
men, may feem to be nothing elfe but the people’s chufing 
to exercifc their own jurifdidion in perfon. Swift, 

r. Diftridl to which any authority extends. 

Jurisprudence. n.f. [ jurijprudence, Fr. jurifprudentia, Lat.] 
The fcience of law. 

Ju'rist. n.f. [juriftc, Fr. jura, Lat.] A civil lawyer; a man 
who profefles the fcience of the law ; a civilian. 

This is not to be meafured by the principles of jurifts. Bac. 
Ju'ror. m. f. [ juro , Lat.] One that ferves on the jury. 

Were the jurors picked out of choice men, this would be 
as bad ; for the evidence will be as deceitful as the verdiifl. 

1 Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

I (hall find your lord(hip judge and juror, 

You are fo merciful, I fee your end, 

r ]’is my undoing. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

I fmg no harm, good footh ! to any wight, 
t Officer, jugler, or juftice of peace, 

Juror, or judge. Donne. 

About noon the jurors went together, and becaufe they 
could not agree, they were (hut in. Hayward. 

Jury. n.f. [jurata, Lat. jure, Fr.] 

Ju'y, a company of men, as twenty-four or twelve, fworn 
to deliver a truth upon fuch evidence as (hall be delivered 
them touching the matter in queftion. There be three man¬ 
ners of trials in England : one by parliament, another by 
battle, and the third by aflife or jury. The trial by affife, 
be the action civil or criminal, publick or private, perfonal 
or real, is referred for the fait to a jury, and as they find it, 
fo pafleth the judgment. This jury is ufed not only in cir¬ 
cuits of juftices errant, but alfo in other courts, and matters 
of office, as, if the efeheatour make inquifition in any thing 
touching his office, he doth it by a jury of inqueft : if the 
coroner inquire how a fubjedt found dead came to his end, 
he ufeth an inqueft; the juftices of peace in their quarter- 
feffions, the (heriff in his county and turn, the bailiff of a 
hundred, the fteward of a court-lcet or court-baron, if they 
inquire of any offence, or decide any caufe between party 
and party, they do it by the fame manner : fo that where it 
is faid, that all things be triable by parliament, battle, or 
affizc ; affize, in this place, is taken for a jury or inqueft, 
empanelled upon any caufe in a court where this kind of trial 
is ufed. This jury, though it appertain to 1110ft courts of the 
common law, yet it is inoft notorious in the half year courts 
of the juftices errants, commonly called the great affizes, 
and in the quarter-feffions, and in them it is molt ordinarily 
called a jury, and that in civil caufes ; whereas in other 
courts it is olten termed an inqueft. In the general affize 
there are ufually many juries, becaufe there be (lore of caufes’, 
noth civil and criminal, commonly to be tried, whereof one 
1S callcd “ e E rand jury, and the reft petit juries. The grand 
jury coniifts ordinarily of twenty-four grave and fubftantial 
gentlemen. Or fome of them yeomen, chofen indifferently 
out ol the whole lhirc by the (heriff, to confider of all bills 
or indictment preferred to the court; which they do cither 
approv e by writing upon them thefe words, hilla vera, or dif- 
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allow by writing igntnamus. Su dhw aShcr 
they touch life and death, are ar importance 1 

to be confidcred of, becaufe the cafe 15 

caufeTreal'^are all,^or fo^many as can conveniently be had 
of the fame hundred, where the land or tenement m queft.0.1 
£ h lie and four at the lead; and they, upon due cxami- 
• 'i • „ ; n rheir verdict either for the demandant 01 te» 

the court where the caufe firft began; end the te»^'“ f 
i», becaufe thefe juftice, of affizc are, m -h,, cafe, for the 
eafe of the countries only to take the verffia of the ,m> g 
the virtue of the writ called wf.prm, and fo return it to tl.e 
court where the cauie is depending. ^ 

The jury, paffing on the prifoner s me. 

May in the fworn Twelve have a thief or two 

Guiltier than him they try. Sbakefp. MeaJ. or Meafure. 

How innocent I was, rr t\t 

His noble jury and foul caufe can witnefs. Sbakefp. hi. IV. 
Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had palpably 
taken (hares of money before they gave up their verdidt. Bac. 
Ju'ryman. n.f [ jury and man.] One who is impanneiled oir 

2 jury. , 

The hungrv judges foon the fentcnce fign, 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. Pope. 

No judge was lcno*fi, upon or off the bench, to ufe the 
lead infinuation, that might affc-a the interefts of any one 
Angle juryman , much lels of a whole jury. Swift s Mi feel. 
Ju'rymast. n.f So the feamcn call whatever they fet up in 
the room of a mart left in a fight, or by a florm ; being 
fome great yard which they put down into the ftep of that 
loft mall, fattening it into the partners, and fitting to it the 
miffen or fome letter yard with fails and ropes, and with it 
make a hard (liift to fail. Harris. 

JUST. adj. [jujle, Fr. juflus, Latin.] 

1. Upright; incorrupt; equitable in the diftribution of juftice. 

Take it, while yet ’tis praife, before my rage 
Unfafely jujl, break loofe on this bad age. Dry den. 

2. Honed ; without crime in dealing w’ith others. 

JuJl balances, jujl weights, and a jujl ephaph. Lro. xix. 
Men arc commonly fo juft to virtue and goodnefs, as to 
praife it in others, even when they do not practife it them- 
felves. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Juft of thy word, in ev’ry thought fincerc. 

Who knew no wi(h but what the world might hear. Pope. 

3. Exa6l; proper ; accurate. 

Boileau’s numbers are excellent, his expreffions noble, his 
thoughts juft, his language pure, his fatyr pointed, and his 
fenfe dole. ' Dryden't Juv. 

Thefe fccnes were wrought, 

Embcllifh’d with good morals and juft thought. Granville. 

Juft precepts thus from great examples giv’n. 

She drew from them what they deriv’d from heav’11. Pope. 

Juft to the talc, as prefent at the fray, 

Or taught the labours of the dreadful way. Pope. 

Once on a time La Mancha’s knight, they fay, 

A certain bard cncount’ring on the way, 

Difcours’d in terms as juft, with looks as fage, 

As ere could Dennis of the laws o’ th’ llage. Pope. 

Though the fyllogifm be irregular, yet the inferences arc 
juft and true. Watts's Logick. 

4. Virtuous; innoGent; pure. 

Noah was a juft man, and perfedl. Gen. vi. 9. 

How fliould man be juft with God ? Job ix. 2. 

A juft man fallcth feven times and rifeth. Prov. xxiv. 16. 
He (hall be recompenfcd at the rcfurrcclion of the juft. 

Mat. xiv. 14. 

The juft th’ unjuft to ferve. Milton. 

5. True ; not forged ; not fallcly imputed ; well grounded. 

Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the lead whereof 
being juft, had bereaved him of eftimation and credit. Honker. 
Me though juft right 

Did firft create your leader. Milton. 

6 . Equally retributed. 

He received a juft recompence of reward. Hcb. ii. 2. 
Whofe damnation is juft. .fawr.'iii! 8,* 

As Hefiod fings, fpread water o’er thy fields. 

And a mo fk juft and glad increafe it yields. Denham. 

Complete without fuperfluity or defeat. 

He was a comely perfonage, a little above juft ftature, Well 
and ftra.t limbed, but (lender. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Regular; orderly. 

When all 

The war (hall (land ranged in its juft array. 

And dreadful pomp; then will I think on thee. Addifon. 
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9. Exa&ly proportioned. 

The prince is here at hand: pleafeth yoXir lordftiip 
To meet his grace, juji diftancc’tween our armies? Shak. 

10. Full ; of full dimenfions. 

His foldiers had divcr3 (kirmilhes with the Numidians, fo 
that once the (kirmifliwas like to have come to a juft battle. 

Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 
There is not atiy one particular abovementioned, but would 
take up the buftnds of a juji volume. Hale's Grig. of Mank. 
There feldom appeared a juji army in the civil wars. 

Dutchefs of Newcaftle. 

11. Exact in retribution. 

See nations (lowly wife, and meanly juji, 

To bury’d merit raife the tardy bud:. 

Vanity of Human IViJlns. 

Just. adv. 

1. Exactly; nicely; accurately. 

The god Pan guided my hand juji to the heart of the 
bead. Sidney. 

They go about to make us believe that they are jufl of the 
fame opinion, and that they only think fuch ceremonies are 
not to be ufed when they are unprofitable, or when as good 
or better may be eftablifhed. H.oker. 

There, ev’n juji there he (food; and as (he fpoke. 

Where lall the ipeclre was, (he caft her look. Dryden. 
A few feem to underftand him right; juft as when our Sa¬ 
viour faid, in an allegorical fenfe, except ye eat the flefh of 
the fon of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juft alike; yet each believes his own. Pope. 

2. Merely ; barely. 

It is the humour of weak and trifling men to value them- 
fclves upon jufl nothing at all. L'Ejlrange. 

The nereids fwam before 
To fmooth the Teas ; a foft etefian gale 
But juft infpir’d and gently fwell’d the fail. Dryden. 

Give me, ye gods, the produdl of one field. 

That fo I neither may be rich nor poor; 

And having Jay? enough, not covet more. Dryden. 

Nearly. 

Being fpent with age, and juft at tire point of death, Demo¬ 
critus called for loaves of new bread to be brought, and with 
the (learn of them under his nofe prolonged his life. Temple. 
Just. n.J. [joufte, French.] Mock encounter onhorfcback; 
tilt; tournament. 

None was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
noble in itfelf, than jujls, both with fword and launce. Sidney. 
What news from Oxford r hold thofe jujls and triumphs ? 

Shakefpeare's Richard II. 
Among thcmfclves the tourney they divide. 

In equal fquadrons rang’d on either fide ; 

Then turn’d their horfes heads, and man to man, 

And deed to deed oppos’d, the jujls began. Dryden. 

To Just. v. n. [joufter , French.J 

1. To engage in a mock fight; to tilt. 

2. To puTh; to drive; tojuftle. 

JU'STICE. n.f. [juftice, French; juftitia, Latin.] 

The virtue by which we give to every man what is his due. 

O that I were judge, I would do jujlice. 2 Sam. xv. 4. 

The king-becoming graces. 

As jujlice , verity, tcmp’rancc, (lablenefs, 

I have no relifli of them. Shake ft. Machete. 

The nature and office of jujlice being to difpofe the mind 
to a conftant and perpetual readinefs to render to every man 
his due, it is evident, that if gratitude be a part of jujlice , it 
muft he convcrfant about fomething that is due to another. Loc. 
Vindicative retribution; punifhmcnt. 

This (hews you are above 
Yon juftices, that thefe our nether crimes 
So fpcedily can venge. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He executed the jujlice of the Lord. Deut. x*xm. 2.. 
Led jujlice overtake us. J )' ,IX - 9 - 

Examples of jujlice muft be made, for terror to fome; ex¬ 
amples of mercy, for comfort to others : the one procure! 
fear, and the other love. Bacon's ftdv.ee to k illie, s. 

Right; aflertion of right. 

Draw thy fword, 

That if my fpecch offend a n®ble heart, , 

Thy arm may do thee jujlice. Shakefp. Kmg ' ■ 

[ jujliciarius , Lat.] One deputed by the king to do rightly 

" 3 And thou, Efdras, ordain judges and juftices, that they may 

judge in all Syria. / f/ /r ' v '''' 

’ Tu'sTICE of the King's Bench, [jufliciartus de BanquoRegis j 
ha lord b/his office, and the chief of the reft; wherefore 
he is alfo called capitalis jujliciarius ftnglm. H«* office ^fpe- 
cially is to hear and determine all pleas of the crown , that , 
fucl/as concern offences committed againlt the crown, dig- 

X IdTceof *!>*> — f °"V f * n “ h ’ c m »i m hS 

, nr l fuch like- but it is come to pafs, that he with nis 
affiftants heareth all perfonal actions, and real alfo, if they 


depending before 
Cnvel. 


be incident to any perfonal a£lion 
them. 

Give that whipfter his errand, 

He’ll take my lord chief jujlice' warrant. p r ; rjr 

6. JUSTICE of the Common Pleas, [jujliciarius Communium Pl a . 
alarum.] Js a lord by his office, and is called donums jujll 
ciarius communium placitorum. He with his affiftants originally 
did hear and determine all caufes at the common law; that u 
all civil caufcs between common perfons, as well perfonal as 
real; for which caufe it was called the court of common pleas 
in oppofition to the pleas of the crown, or the king’s pleas* 
which are fpecial, and appertaining to him only. Couel 

7. Ju'stice cf the For eft. [ jujliciarius Forefiee. ] Is a lord by 
his office, and hath the hearing and determining of all offences 
within the king’s forell, committed againft venifon or vert: 
of thefe there be two, whereof the one hath jurifdi&ion over 
all the forefls on this fide Trent, and the other of all be- 

. y°nd. Couel. 

8. Ju'stices of ftfffe. [ jufticiarii ad capiendas ftjjifas.] Are 

fuch as were wont, by fpecial commiffion, to be fent into this 
or that country to take affifes ; the ground of which polity 
was the cafe of the fubjeifts: for whereas thefe adtions pafs al¬ 
ways by jury, fo many men might not, without great hin- 
derance, be brought to London; and therefore juftices, for 
this purpofe, were by commiffion particularly authorifed and 
fent down to them. Ctrwei 

Justices in Eyre. [ jujlidarii itinerantes.] Are fo termed 
of the French erre, iter. The ufe of thefe, in ancient time, 
was to fend them with commiffion into divers counties, to hear 
fuch caufes efpeciaJly as were termed the pleas of the crown, 
and therefore I muft imagine they were fent abroad for the 
cafe of the fubjedis, who muft elfe have been hurried to the 
king’s bench, if the caufe were too high for the country 
court. They differed from the juftices of Oyer and Termi¬ 
ner, becaufe they were fent upon fome one or few efpecial 
cafes, and to one place; whereas the juftices in eyre were 
fent through the provinces and countries of the land, with 
more indefinite and general commiffion. Cswel. 

10 . Ju'stices of Gaol Delivery. [ jufticiarii ad Gaelas deliberan- 

das.] Are fuch as are fent w ith commiffion to hear and deter¬ 
mine all caufes appertaining to fuch as for any offence are call 
into gaol, part of whofe authority is to punifli fuch as let to 
mainprife thofe prifoners, that bylaw be not bailable. Thefe 
by likelihood, in ancient time, were fent to countries upon 
fcveral occafions; but afterward juftices of affife were like- 
wife authorifed to this. Cowl. 

11. Ju'stices ofNift Prius are all one now-a-days with juftices 

of affife; for it is a common adjournment of a caufe, in die 
common pleas, to put it off to fuch a day: nifi prim jufticiarii 
venerint ad cas partes ad capiendas affifas ; and upon this claufe 
of adjournment they are called juftices of nfi prius, as well as 
juftices of affife, by reafon of the writ or adtion that they 
have to deal in. Cum. 

12 . Ju'stices cf Peace, [jufticiarii ad Paeem.] Are they 

that are appointed by the king’s commiffion* with others, to 
attend the peace of the country where they dwell; of whom 
fome, upon efpecial refpedf, are made of the quorum, be¬ 
caufe fome bufinefs of importance may not be dealt in with¬ 
out the prefence of them, or one of them. Couel. 

The jujlice. 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d. 

With eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wife faws and modern inftances, 

And fo he plays his part. Shakef. As you hke tL 

Thou haft appointed juftices of the peace to call poor men 
Wore*™, about nvatver, the, 

The juftices of peace are of great ufe: anciently they were 
confervators of the peace; thefe are the fame, &v»ngtbatle 
vota, aou of paHian.cn. have 

I fing no harm 

To officer, juggler, or juft ice of peace. 

Ju'stice. v.a. Lfrom the noun.] 1 o admimfter julhce 
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rcfemblance to fome atjand, >ct are £rrei/ „. 

T ,S?ifiablf.ness. n.f [from juftifiable.] Rectitude; poffi- 

bl Men! ttejuftifohleneft of their doings before 

God, never think they have human ftrength enmigl^ 

Justifiably, adv. [from juftifiable.] Rightly; fo as to be 

fU A mavmore juftifiably throw crofs and pile for his opi¬ 
nions, than take them up by fuch meafures. Locke. 

Justification, n. f. [juftifcation, French; juftificatto , low 

1. Defence; maintenance; vindication; fupport; abfolution 

f TiScl^for my'brother’s juft feat ion, he wrote this but as 
an effay of my virtue. . Shakefp. King Lear. 

Arnmw theological arguments, in juJltficaUon of abfolute 
obedience, was one of a lingular nature. Swift. 

2 . Deliverance by pardon from fins paft. Clarke. 

I11 luch righteoufnefs 

To them by faith imputed, they may find 
Juft ideation towards God, and peace 

Of confciencc. Milton's Parad. Loft, b. xu. 

’ I is the confummation of that foimcr act of faith by this 
latter, or, in the words of St. Paul and St.Jamcs, the con¬ 
fummation of faith by charity and good works, that God ac- 
ccpteth in Chrift to juji if cation, and not the bare apmefs of 
faith to bring forth works, if thofe works, by the fault of a 
rebellious infidel, will not be brought forth. Hammond. 

Justifica'tor. n.J. [fro m juftify.] One who fupports, de¬ 
fends, vindicates, orjuftifics. 

Ju'stifier. n.f. [ (tomjuftify .] One whojuftifies; one who 
defends or abfolves; one who frees from fin by pardon. 

That he might be juft, and the juftif er of him which be- 
lieveth in Jefus. Ro. iii. 26. 

To JU'STIFY. v.a. [jvftifter, French ; juftifico, low Latin.] 

1. To clear from imputed guilt; to abfolve from an accufation. 

The law hath judg’d thee, Eleanor; 

I cannot juftify, whom law condemns. Shakef. II. VI. 
They fay, behold a man gluttonous, a friend of publicans 
and finners; butwifdom is juftified of her children. Mat. xi. 

How can man be juftified with God? Or how can lie be 
clean that is born of a woman ? Job xxv. 4. 

There is an exquifite fubtilty, and the fame is unjuft ; and 
there is a wife man that juftifietb in judgment. Eccluf. x. 25. 
You’re neither juftify'd, nor yet accus’d. Dryden . 

2. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 

When wc began in courteous manner to lay his unkind- 
nefs unto him, he feeing himfclf confronted by fo many, like 
a refolute orator, went not to denial, but to juftify his cruel 
faKhood. Sidney. 

What (he did, whatever in itfelf,' 

Her doing feem’d to juftify the deed. Milt. Par. Loft. 

My unwilling flight the gods inforce, 

And that muft juftify our fad divorce. Denham. 

Yet dill thy fools (hall (land in thy defence, 

And juftify their author’s want of fenfe. Dryden. 

Let others juftify their millions as they can, we are fure 
we can juftify that of our fathers by an uninterrupted fuc- 
c^ffion. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. To free from paft fin by pardon. 

By him all that believe are juftified from all things, from 
which ye could not be juftified by the law of Mofes. Adis xiii. 
To Ju'stle. v.n. [from juft, joufter, French.] To encoun¬ 
ter ; to clufli; to rufh againft each other. 

While injury of chance 
Puts back leave taking, judhs roughly by 
Ali time of paufc, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindurc. ' Shake/. Troilus andCreffida. 
The chariots (hall rage in the ftreets, they (hall juflle one 
againft another in the broad ways. Nah. ii. 4 

Argo pafs’d ’ ’ 

Through Bofphorus, betwixt the juftling rocks. Milton. 
Late the clouds 

Juftling , or pu(h’d with winds, rude in their (hock, 

Tine the flant lightning. Milton's Paradife Loll. 

Not one ftarry fpark, 

But gods meet gods, and juflle in the dark. Lee. 

Courtiers therefore juji e for a grant; 

And, when they break their friendfliip, plead their want. 
AT . Dryden's Knight’s Tale. 

Murmuring noifes rife in every ftreet; 

The more remote run (fumbling with their fear. 

And, m the dark, men juflle as they meet. Dryden. 


J U V 


Dryden. 


Prior: 


When elephant ’galnft elephant did rear 
His trunk, and cattles juftlcd in the air* 

Mv fword thy way to victory had (hown. -J’j j 

Was there not one who had fet bars and doors to it, and 
faid hitherto (hall thou come, but no farther, and here (h. 
r proud vwv* be fluid v then might we well expefl fcch 
viciffitudes, fuch juft lings and clafhings in nature. // oodw. 

I thought the dean had been too proud 
To juftle'he rc among a crowd. 

To Ju'stle. v. a. To pu(h; to drive; to force by ruftilng 

a6 Private and Angle abilities (hould not juflle out and deprive 
the church of the joint abilities of many learned and godly 

King Charles• 

m Many excellent drains have been juftlcd off by their intru- 
flons ; Brown’s Vulgar Etrours. 

The furly commons (hall refpeeft deny, 

And juft.e peerage out with property. Dryden. 

It is not to be imagined that the incongruous alphabets and 
abufes of writing can ever be juftled out of their pofleffion 
of all libraries. . Holder. 

Running in the dark, a man may juflle a poft. 

Collier of the Eagernefs of Deftre. 
Abfent good, though thought on, not making any part of 
unhappinefs in its abfence, isjuft/ed out. to make way for the 
removal of thofe uneafineffes we fed. Locke. 

We juftled one another out, and difputed the poft for a 
great while. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Ju'stly. adv. [from juft .] 

1. Uprightly; honcftly ; in a juft manner. 

Nothing can juftly be defpifed, that cannot juftly be blamed: 
where there is no choice, there can be no blame. South. 
With ignominy fcourg’d, in open fight: 

Next view the Tarquin kings; th’ avenging fword 
Of Brutus juftly drawn, and Rome reftor’d. 

The goddefs, ftudious of herGredans fate. 

Taught them in laws and letters to excel, 

I11 adding juftly, and in writing well. 

2 . Properly; exadlly; accurately. 

Their artful hands inftrudt the lute to found, 

Their feet affift their hands, and juftly beat the ground. 

Dryden. 

Justness, n. f. [hom juft.] 

1. Juftice; reafonablenefs; equity. JuJlnefs is properly applied 
to things, and juftice to perfons ; though we now fay the 
jujlice of a caufe, as well as of a judge. 

It maketh unto the right of the war againft him, whofe 
fuccefs ufeth commonly to be according to the juftnefs of the 
caufe for which it is made. Spenfer on Ireland. 

We may not think the juftnefs of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it, Shakefpeare. 

2. Accuracy; exadlnefs ; propriety. 

I value the fatisfadlion I had in feeing it reprefented with 
all the juftnefs and gracefulnefs of adtion. Dryden. 

I appeal to the people, was the ufual faying of a very ex¬ 
cellent dramatick poet, when he had any difpute with parti¬ 
cular per fens about the juftnefs and regularity of his produc- 
t' ons " AddifoVs Guardian. 

To Jut. v. n. [This word is fuppofed to be corrupted from jet , 
perhaps from jhoot.] To pufh or (hoot into prominences; to 
come out beyond the main bulk. 

Infulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awlefs throne. Shakefp. R. III. 
All the projedled or jutting parts (hould be very moderate, 
efpccially the cornices of the lower orders. IVotton. 

The land, if not reftrain’d, had met your way, 
Projedled out a neck, and jutted to the fea. Dryden. 

A port fecure for (hips to ride, % 

Broke by the jutting land on either fide 5 L 

In double dreams the briny waters glide. Dryden. 3 

It feems to jut out of the ftrudlure of the poem, and be 
independent of it. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

A o Ju tty. v. a. [from jut.] To (boot out beyond. 

I hen lend the eye a terrible afpedl; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like a hrafs cannon: let the brow o’crwhelm it 
As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded bafe, 

71 ith v the r Wild a I ld ” afteful OCCan * Shakef. H. V. 

JU VENILE. adj. [juvenilis, Latin.] Young; youthful 

Learning hath its mtancy when it is almoft childifh • ‘then 
its youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile > then its (Length 
of years when it is fohd; and laftly, its old age, when it 
waxeth dry and exhauft. ™ u 

JuvENi'MTY. n.f [from juvenile ] Youthfulneft* ^ 
The reftau. at.on of grey heirs to juvenility, and renewing 
the exhaufted marrow, may be effedled without a m™ S 

Mir' ftrain *„ -i 

difficult to commend and fpeak credibly in dedications. 

Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 
JUXTAPOSITION. 
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Juxtaposition, n.f. [juxtapofstion, French; juxta and fo- 
fitio, Latin.] Appofition j the (late of being placed by each 
other. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of fqlid bodies are 
held together by hooks, fmee the coherence of thefe will be of 
difficult conception ; and we muff either fuppofe an infinite 
number of them holding together, or at laft come to parts that 
are united by a meer juxtapfiticn. Glanv. Seep/. 

Ivy. n.f. [lpij, Saxon; hedera, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are : it is a parafitick plant, fending forth 
roots or fibres from its branches, by which it is fattened to 
cither trees, walls, or plants which are near it, and from 
thence receives a great (hare of its nourifhment: the leaves 
are angular; the flowers, for the moft part, confift of fix 
leaves, and are fucceeded by round black berries, which grow 


J Y M 

in round bunches, each of which, for the mott 
four feeds. Miller. 


P ar ri contain* 


A belt of ft raw, and ivy buds. 

With coral dafps and amber ftuds ; 

And if thefe pleafurcs may thee move, 

Come live with me and be my love. ' Raleigh 

Diredt ‘ 

The clafping ivy where to climb. Milt. Parad. LoR 

J v mold. adj. [SeeGiMAL.] 

Their poor jades 

Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips; 

And in their pale dull mouths the jympld bit 
Lies, foul with chew’d grafs, ftill and motionlefs. 

Shakefpeare’s Hqnry V, 
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samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang\ 



A letter borrowed by the Englitti from the Greek 
alphabet. It has before all the vowels one in¬ 
variable found : as, been, ben, bill-, but is not 
much in ufe, except after c at the end ot words : 
— • • as, bnocb, clocb, crack, back, brick, flick, pluck, 

check, which were written anciently with * final: as, cloche, 
cheebe, trice. It is alfo in ufe between a vowel and the blent 
, final : as, dole, broke, brake, pike, duke, eke It likewife 
ends a word after a diphthong: as, look, break, Jhock > beck. 
The Englitti never ufe c at the end of a word. K is filent in 
the prel'ent pronunciation before n: as, knife , knee, knell. 

Ka'lendak. n. f [now written calendar .] An account of 


Let this pernicious hour 

Stand as accuried in the kalendar. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 
Ka'li. n.f. [an Arabick word.] Sea-weed, of the aflies of 
which glafs was made, whence the word alkali. 

The aflies of the weed kali is fold to the Venetians for 
their glafs works. Bacon . 

Kam. adj. Crooked. 

Kant, in Erfc, is fquint-eyed, and applied to any thing 
awry : clean katn fignifies crooked, athwart, awry, crofs from 
the purpofe. A-fchembo, Italian, hence our Englitti a-kimbo. 
Clean kam is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought to him kam. 
The blood he hath loft, he dropt it for his country : 

And what is left, to lofe it by bis country, 

Were to us all that do’t and fuffer it, 

A brand to th’ end o’ th’ world. 

—This is clean bam. 

—Meerly awry. Shakefpeare. 

To Kaw. v. n. [from the found.] To cry as a raven, crow, 
or rook. See Caw. 

Jack-daws bowing and fluttering about the nefts, fet all 
their young ones a gaping; but having nothing in their emp¬ 
ty mouths but noife and air, leave them as hungry as before. 

Locke. 

Kaw. n.f. [from the verb.] The cry of a raven or crow. 

The daftard crow that to the wood made wing. 

With her loud kaivs her craven-kind doth bring, 

Who, fafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dryden. 
Kayle. n.f. [quille, French.] 

1. Ninepin; kettlepins, of which (kittles feems a corruption. 

And now at keels they try a harmlefs chance, 

And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. Sidney. 
The refidue of the time they wear out at coits, kayles, or 
the like idle exercifcs. Carcw’s Survey of Cornwall. 

2 . A kind of play ftill retained in Scotland, in which nine holes 
ranged in three’s are made in the ground, and an iron bullet 
rolled in among them. 

To Keck. v. n. {kecken, Dutch.] To heave the ftomach ; to 
reach at vomiting. 

All thofe diets do dry up humours and rheums, which 
they firft attenuate, and while the humour is attenuated it 
troubleth the body a great deal more ; and therefore patients 
mutt not keck at them at the firft. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 68. 
The fa&ion, is it not notorious ? 

Keck at the memory of glorious. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Ke'ckle a cable. To defend a cable round with rope. 

v , , Ainfworth. 

Kecksy. n.f. [commonly lex, cigue, French; cicuta, Latin. 
Skinner.] Skinner feems to think kcekfy or lex the fame as 
hemlock. It is ufcd in Staffordfliire both for hemlock, and 
any other hollow jointed plant. . 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thirties, kcckfus, burs, 

^ Lofing both beauty and utility. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Ke cry. adj. [from lex. ] Refembling a kex. 

. . An Indian feeptre, made of a fort of cane, without any 
joint, and perfectly round, confiftcth of hard and blackifli 
cylinders, mixed with a foft kecky body; fo as at the end 
cut tranfverfly, it looks as a bundle of wftes. <j r “. 


To Kedge. v.a. [ kaghe, a fmall veffel, Dutch.] 

In bringing a fhip up or down a narrow river, when the 
wind is contrary to the tide, they fet the fore-fail, or fore¬ 
top-fail and mizzen, and fo let her drive with the tide. * * ie 
fails are to flat her about, if (he comes too near the fliore. 
They alfo carry out an anchor in the head of the boat, with 
a hawfer that comes from the (hip; which anchor, if the 
(hip comes too near the (hore, they let fall in the ftream, and 
fo wind her head about it; then weigh the anchor again 
when (he is about, which is called hedging, and from this 
ufe the anchor a kedger. Harris , 

Ke'dcer. n.f. [from hedge.] A fmall anchor ufed in a river. 
See Kedge. 

Kee, the provincial plural of cow, properly bine. 

A lafs that Cic’ly hight had won his heart, 

Cic’ly the weftern lafs that tends the bee. Gay's Pajl. 

Ke'dlack. n.f. A weed that grows among corn ; charnock. 

Tuffer. 

Keel. n.f. [coele, Saxon; kiel, Dutch; quille, Fr.] The 
bottom of the (hip. 

Portunus 

Heav’d up his lighten’d keel, and funk the fand. 

And fleer’d the facred veffel. Dryden. 

Her (harp bill ferves for a keel to cut the air before her ; 
her tail (he ufeth as her rudder. Grew's Coftnol. b. i. 

Your cables burft, and you muft quickly feel 
The waves impetuous ent’ring at your keel. Swift. 

Keels, the fame with kayles, which fee. 

To Keel. v. a. [caelan, Saxon.] This word, which is pre- 
ferved in Shakefpeare, probably fignifies to cool, though Han • 
mer explains it otherwife. \ 

To keel feems to mean to drink fo deep as to turn up the 
bottom of the pot, like turning up the keel of a fhip. Hanmer. 

While greafy Joan doth keel the pot. Shakefpeare. 

Ke'elfat. n.f. [ccelan, Saxon, to cool, vm&fat or vat, a vef- 
fcl.] Cooler; tub in which liquor is let to cool. 

Kelson. n. f. The next piece of limber in a (hip to her 
keel, lying right over it next above the floor timber. Harris. 
To Ke'elhale. v.a. {keel and hale.] To puni(h in the fea- 
mens way, by dragging the criminal under water on one fide 
of the (hip and up again on the other. 

Keen. adj. [cene, Saxon ; kubn, German; keen, Dutch.] 
i. Sharp; well edged; not blunt. 

Come thick night 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. 

Here is my keen-e dged fword, 

Deck’d with fine flower-de-luces on each fide. 

To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms. 

A fword ^fB-edg’d within his right he held. 

The warlike emblem of the conquer’d field. 

Severe; piercing. 

The winds 

Blow moift, and keen, (hattering the graceful locks 
Of thefe fair fpreading trees 4 which bids us feck 
Some better (hroud. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. x. 

The cold was very fupportable ; but as it changed to the 
north-weft, or north, it became exceffively keen. Ellis. 

Eager; vehement. 

Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the (hape of man. 

So keen and greedy to confound a man. Shakefpeare. 

Keen difpatch of real hunger. M dt on. 

The (heep were io keen upon the acrons, that they gobbled 
up a piece of the coat. L'Sjbange. 

Thofe curs are lo extremely hungry, that they are too keen 
at the fport, and worry their game. Toiler, N». 62. 

I his was a profpeft fo very inviting, that it could not be 
eafily withftood by any who have fo hen an appetite for 
WesUth ’ Swift's Mifcel. 


Sbakefp. 

Shakejp. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 
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4 . Acrimonious - r 
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Acrimonious ; bitter of mind. 

Good father cardinal, cry thou, amert, 

To raj keen curfes. shakefp. King John. 

I have known feme of thefe abfent officers as keen againft 
Ireland, as if they had never been indebted to her. Swift 

To JhSd'’woi fromthcadjcaiv '- J T ° fl — *•£ 

.„ No ,j'J ,hen Winter keens the brightening flood, 

, Wou d I weak fhivenng linger on the brink. Thomfon 

^bitterly." **' [fr ° m Shar P 1 >’ 5 vehemently j eagerly ; 

Ke'enness. n.f. [from keen.] 

1. Sharpnefs ; edge. 

„ f N °’ " ot the hangman’s ax bears half the keennefs 
Of thy fharp envy. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

2 . Rigor of weather ; piercing cold. 

3. Afperity; bitternefs of mind. 

That they might keep up the keennefs againft the court, till 
the coming together of both houfes, his lordfhip furnifhed 
them with informations, which might be wrefted to the 
king’s difadvantage. Clarendon. 

I he iting of every reproachful fpeech is the truth of it: 
and to be confcious is tliat which gives an edge, and keennefs 
to the uive£live. South's Sermons. 

4 - Eagernefs ; vehemence. 

To Keep. v.a. [cepan, Saxon; kepen , old Dutch.] 

1. To retain; not to lofe. 

I kept the field with the death of fome, and flight of others. 

•xxr L Sidney, b. ii. 

VV e have examples in the primitive church of fuch as by 
fear bcin» compelled to facrifice to ftrangc gods repented, 
and kept ftill the office of preaching the gofpel. JVhitgift. 
Keep in memory what I preached unto you. 1 Cor . xv. 2. 

This charge I keep till my appointed day 
Of rend’ring up. Milton. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. Milton. 

You have loft a child ; but you have kept one child, and 
are likely to do fo long. Temple's Mifcel. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what we are 
confidering, that would inftruct us when we fliould, orfhould 
not, branch into diftindlions. Locke. 

2. To have in cuftody. 

The crown of Stcphanus, firft king of Hungary, was al¬ 
ways kept in the caftle of Vicegradc. Knolles. 

She kept the fatal key. Milton. 

3. To preferve ; not to let go. 

Thefe men of war that could keep rank, came with a per¬ 
fect heart to Hebron. 1 Cbron. xii. 38. 

The Lord God merciful and gracious, keeping mercy for 
thoufands, forgiving iniquity. Exod. xxxiv. 7. 

I fpared it greatly, and have kept me a grape of the clufter, 
and a plant of a great people. 2 Efdr. ix. 21. 

4. To preferve in a ftate of fecurity. 

We palled by where the duke keeps his gallics. Addifon. 

5. To protect; to guard. 

Behold I am with thee to keep thee. Gen. xxviii. 

6. To guard from flight. 

Paul dwelt with a foldier that kept him. Alls xxviii. 16. 

7. To detain. 

But what’s the caufe that keeps you here with me ? 

—That I may know what keeps me here with you. 

Dryden. 

8. To hold for another. 

A man delivers money or ftufF to keep. Exod. xxii. 7. 
Referv’d from night, and kept for thee in ftore. Milton. 
To referve ; to conceal. 

Some are fo clofe and referved, as they will not Ihew their 
wares but by a dark light; and feem always to keep back 
fomewhat. Bacon's EJJays, N°. 27. 

10. To tend. 

God put him in the garden of Eden to keep it. Gen. ii. 15. 
While in her girlifh age Ihe kept fheep on the moor, it 
chanced that a merchant faw and liked her. Carew. 

Count it thine 

To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat. 

11. To preferve in the fame tenour or ftate. 

To know the true ftate, I will keep this order. 

Take this at lcaft, this laft advice my fon. 

Keep a ftilf rein, and move but gently on : 

The courfers of themfelves will run too faft. 

Your art muft be to moderate their hafte. Addifon's Ovid. 

12. To regard ; to attend. 

While the ftars and courfe of heav’n I keep. 

My weary’d eyes were feiz’d with fatal deep. Dtyden. 

If that idea be llcadily kept to, the diftiiuftion will eafily 
be conceived. Locke. 

13. To not fuffer to fail. 

My mercy will I keep for him for ever. 

Shall truth fail to keep her word ? 


Milton. 



Pfal. Ixxxix. 
Milton. 


14. To hold in any ftate. 

Ingenuous fhame, anJ the apprehenfions of difpleafure, 
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Src the only true reftraints: thefe alone ought to Ua , 

reins, and keep the child in order . Lockl on M. J thc 

Men are guilty of many faults in the exercifc 
culty of the mind, which keep them in ignorance / f* 
Happy fouls who keep fuch a facred dominion over * 

S° r A S POWerS - that the fenf.uve tumu, s n e ‘ f 
t«fe to difturb the fupenor and better operations of th* W 
fomngmmd 

15 - To retain bv fome degree of force in any place or af"* 

JSTT’ f . he ’. th,S W,ckcdnefs ^ found by thee 
good deeds of mine have been able to keep it down in ?^ 0 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor ftnfuldfo*' 1 !; 
malign his fucceflbr, as to fuffer an evil to grow up wS? 
might timely have kept under; or perhapf nourift J 
coloured countenance of fuch fmifter means. o. ! lh 

What old acquaintance ! could not all this fleffi 
Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewel. Shaken, 
Venus took the guard of noble Hector’s corfe fpMrt ' 
And gMhe dogs off: night and day applying’fovereign 

Of rtify balms, that to the dogs were horrible in tafte. 

T} | e G hinefe fail where they will; whidHhewei^ 
their law of keeping out ftrangers is a law of pufillanimityand 

And thofe that cannot live from him afunder, ^ ntl, ‘ 
Ungratefully fhall ftrive to keep him under. Mihm 

If any afk me what wou’d fatisfy. 

To make life eafy, thus I would reply : 

As much as keeps out hunger, thirft, and cold. Dryden. 
Matters, recommended by our paflions, take polfcffion of 
our minds, and will not be kept out. 

Prohibited commodities fliould be kept out, and ufeleli 
ones impoverifh us by being brought in. 

An officer with one of thefe unbecoming qualities, is look¬ 
ed upon as a proper perfon to keep off impertinence and feli¬ 
citation from his fuperior. Addifon's Spellator. 

And if two boots keep out the weather. 

What need you have two hides of leather. Prior 

We have it in our power to keep in our breaths, and to 
fulpend the efficacy of this natural funaion. Cheat. 

16. To continue any ftate or aaion. 

The houfe of Ahaziah had no power to keep ftill fhekine- 
do ®‘ 2 Cbron. xxii. 9. 

Men gave ear, waited, and kept filence at my counfel. 

Job xxix. 2i. 

Auria made no flay, but ftiJ! kept on his courfe, and with 
a fair gale came dircdtly towards Carone. Knolles. 

It was then fuch a calm, that the fhips were not able to 
keep way with thc gallies. Knolles's Rift, of the Turk,. 

The moon that diftance keeps till night. Milton. 

An heap of ants on a hillock will more eafily be kept to an 
uniformity in motion than thefe. Glanville'sScep. 

He dy’d In fight: 

Fought next my perfon ; as in confort fought: 

Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. Dryden. 

He, being come to the eftate, keeps on a very bufy fami¬ 
ly ; the markets are weekly frequented, and the commodi¬ 
ties of his farm carried out and fold. Locke. 

Invading foes, without refiftance. 

With eafe I make to keep their diftance. Swift, 

1 7. To preferve in any ftate. 

My fon, keep thc flower of thine age found. Eccluf. xxvi. 

18. Topradtife; to ufe habitually. 

I rule the family very ill, and keep bad hours. Pope. 

19. To copy carefully. 

Her i'ervants eyes were fix’d Upon her face. 

And as Ihe mov’d or turn’d, her motions view’d, 

Her meafurcs kept, and ftep by ftep purfu’d. Dryden. 

20. To obferve any time. 

This fhall be for a memorial; and you fhall keep it 
a feaft to the Lord. Exod. xii. 14- 

That day was not in filence holy kept. Milton. 

21. To obferve; not to violate. 

It cannot he. 

The king fhould keep his word in loving us; 

He will fufpedl us ftill, and find a time 

To punifh this offence in other faults. Shakefpeare. 

Sworn for three years term to live with me, 

My fellow fcholars ; and to keep thofe ftatutes 
That are recorded in this fchedule here. Shakefpeare. 

Lord God, there is none like thee: who keepejl covenant 
and mercy with thy fervants. t Kings viii. 23 - 

Lord God of Ifrael, keep with thy fervant that thou pro- 
mi fed ft him. 1 Kings viii. 25. 

Obey and keep his great command. Milton. 

His promife Palamon accepts ; but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firft he made. Dryden. 

My debtors do not keep their day, 

Denv their hands and then refufe to pay. Dryden's Juv. 

2 My 
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My wifhes are, - t 

That Ptolemy may keep his royal word. • U en ‘ 

22. To maintain ; to fupport with ncccffaries of life. 

Much more affliction than already felt 
They cannot well impofe, nor I fuftain, 

If they intend advantage^ my labours, 

The work of many hands; which earns my keeping. Milt. 
11 To have in the houfe. 

S Bafc tyke, call’ft thou me hoft ? I (com the term ; nor 
fhall my Nell keep lodgers. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

24 ^Keep a fure watch over a fhamelefs daughter, left fhe make 
thee a laughing-ftock to thine enemies, and a bye-word in 
the city. . KcfluJ. ”• 

Not keeping ftri&eft watch as fhe was warn d. Milton. 

25. To maintain ; to hold. 

They were honourably brought to London, where every 
one of them kept houfe by himfelf. Hayward. 

Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair. 

To the pompous palace did refort. 

Where Menelaus kept his royal court. DrytUn* 

26. To remain in; not to leave a place. 

I pry’thee, tell me, doth he keep his bed. Shakefpeare. 

27. Not to reveal; not to betray. 

A fool cannot keep counfel. Eccluj. viii. 17. 

Great are thy virtues, though kept from man. Milton. 
If he were wife, he would keep all this to himfelf. Tillotf. 

28. Toreftrain; to with hold. 

If any rebel or vain fpirit of mine 
Did, with the lcaft affcClion of a welcome. 

Give entertainment to the might of it; 

Let hcav’n for ever keep it from my head. Shakefpeare. 
Some obfeure paffages in the infpir’d volume keep from the 
knowledge of divine myfteries. Boyle on Scripture. 

If the God of this world did not blind their eyes, it Would 
be impoffible, fo long as men love themfelves, to keep them 
from being religious. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

There is no virtue children fhould be excited to, nor fault 
they fhould be kept from, which they may not be convinced 
of by reafons. Locke on Education. 

If a child be conftantly kept from drinking cold liquor whilft 
he is hot, the cuftom of forbearing will preferve him. Locke. 
By this they may keep them from little faults. Locke. 

29. To debar from any place. 

Ill fenc’d for hcav’n to keep out fuch a foe. Milton. 

30. To Keep back. To referve; to with-hold. 

Whatloever the Lord fhall anfwer, I will declare : I will 

keep nothing back from you. Jer. xlii. 4. 

31. To Keep back. To with-hold ; to reftrain. 

Keek back thy fervant from prefumptuous fins. Pfal. xix. 

32. To Keep company. To frequent any one; to accompany. 

Heav’n doth know, fo fhall thc world perceive. 

That I have turn’d away my former felf. 

So will I thofe that kept me company. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Why fliould he call her whore l Who keeps her com¬ 
pany ? 

What place ? what time ? Shakefp. Othello. 

What mean’ll thou, bride ! this company to keep ? 

To fit up, till thou fain would fleep ? Donne. 

Neither will I wretched thee 

In death forfake, but keep thee company. Dryden. 

33. To Keep company with. To have familiar intercourfe. 

A virtuous woman is obliged not oniv to avoid immodefty, 
but the appearance of it; and fhe could not approve of a 
young woman keeping company with men, without thc permif- 
hon of father or mother. Broomes Notes on the Odyffey. 

34. To Keep in. To conceal; not to tell. 

I perceive in you fo excellent a touch of modefly, that you 
will not extort from me what I am willing to keep in. Shak. 
Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate : 

I’ve hitherto permitted it to rave, 

And talk at large; but learn to keep it in. 

Left it fhould take more freedom than I’ll give it. Addifon. 
35 - To Keep :n. To reftrain; to curb. 

If thy daughter be fhamelefs, keep her in ftraightly, left 
lhe abufc herfe-lf through over-much liberty. Eccluf xxvi 12 
tj IC wlU teach to keep in, and fo mailer their incl’ina- 

*■ To boar ,0 diftance, Jto a if 
3 /- To Keep off. To hinder. 

ni * fiP^cial reading accompanied with the common opi¬ 
nion of his invincible obfeunty, has kept off is bme from feck 
l8 n ? r in h,,n thc coherence of his difeourfe. E 6C £ C 

3 ■ do Keep up. To maintain without abatement. 

feand kept up its price, and fold for more years purchafe 
thaheorre,ponded to the intereft of money. X Locke 

rpca^ ramt ° f !, hC ' r t0I ?S ueS wil1 he P «P in them the re- 
ipcct and reverence due to their parents. i ori , 

Albano keeps up its credit ftill for wine. 

with iSjE- di,rcnfion amon .g us wc < 


Addifon. 

I he ancients were careful to coin money in due weight 
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and finenefs, and keep it »f to the ftandard. Arbuthnot. 

30. To Keep up* To continue ; to hinder from ceafing. 

You have enough to keep you alive, and to keep up and 
improve your hopes of heaven. Taylor s holy living. 

In joy, that Much keeps ftp thc &£llon is the defire to con- 
tinue it. Locke. 

Young heirs, from their own reflecting upoh the eltates 
they are bofn to, are of no ufe but to keep up their families, 
and tranfmit their lands and houfes in a line to pofterity. 

Addifon s Spell. N°. 123. 
During his ftudies and travels he kept up a pundlual corre- 
ipcndcnce with Eudoxus. Addifon, 

40. To Keep under. To opprefs ; to fubdue. 

O happy mixture ! whereby things contrary do fo qualify 
and corredt the one the danger of the other’s excefs, that 
neither boldnefs can make us preliime, as long as we are 
kept under with the fenfe of our own wretchednefs; nor, 
while we trull in die mercy of God through Chrift Jefus, 
fear be able to tyrannize over us. Hooker, b. v. 

Truth may be fmothered a long time, and kept under by 
violence ; but it will break out at laft. Stillingfleet . 

To live like thofe that have their hope in another life, im¬ 
plies, that we keep under our appetites, and do not let them 
loofe into the enjoyments of fenfe. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

To Keep. v. n. 

1. To remain by fome labour or effort in a certain ftate. 

With all our force we kept aloof to fea. 

And gain’d the ifland where our veffels lay. Pope's Odyf. 
A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies and garnet 
fters company. Locke on Education. 

2 . To continue in any place or ftate; to ftay. 

She would give her a leflbn for walking fo late, that IhoUld 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

What! keep a week away ? feven days and nights ? 
Eightfcore hours ? and lovers abfent hours. 

Oh weary reckoning. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

I think, it is our way. 

If we will keep in favour with the king. 

To be her men, and wear her livery. Shakefp. Kith. III. 
Thou fliajt keep faft by my young men, until they have 
ended. Ruth ii. 21. 

The neceffity of keeping well with the maritime powers, 
will perfuade them to follow our meafurcs. Temple. 

On my better hand Afcanius hftng. 

And with unequal paces tript along : 

Crcufa kept behind. Dryden's dEneis. 

The goddefs born in fecrct pin’d ; 

Nor vifited the camp, nor in the council join’d ; 

But keeping clofe, his gnawing heart he fed 
With hopes of vengeance. Dryden's Homer. 

And while it keeps there, it keeps within our author’s limi- 
tation Locktm 

There are cafes in which a man muft guard, if he intends 
to keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. Collier. 

The endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with He£lor, the 
contrary endeavours of the Trojan to keep out of reach are 
the intrigue. Pope's View of Epick Poetry. 

3. To remain unhurt; to laft. 

Difdain me not, although I be not fair: 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn. 

Nor ftorms do turn ? Sidney, b. i. 

Grapes will keep in a veffel half full of wine, fo that thc 
grapes touch not the wine. Bacon's Nat. Hi ft: 

If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it makes will 
not keep. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

4. I o dwell; to live conftantly. J 

A breath thou art. 

Servile to all the fkiey influences. 

That do this habitation, where thbu keebft. 

Hourly afflia Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Knock at the ftudy, where, they fay, he keeps, 

5. ploK of dire rev,,n6 '- 



, - -~r wnen wc torlafcc 

6. To K Tep°o„ To go forward^' Re fi^ons on Learning. 

Sochearfully he took the doom j 
Nor flirunk, nor ftept from death. 

But, with unalter’d pace, kept on. n r > 

7. To Keep up. To continue undifmayed ^ * 

*■ z&r* — Jg’c&ggzz: 

Keep, n.f [from the verb.] 

I. Cuftody; guard. 

, ‘j? 011 g° d of fhepherds all. 

Which of our lambkins takdl keep ; 

TW d r Wh ? ° Ur R °r cks i,U0 “‘fchance doth fall, 

Doeft fave from Blifchief the unwary Iheep. Spenfer} 

Withiq 
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KEN 

The prifon ftrong. 

Within whofc keep the captive knights were laid : 

Was one partition of the palace-wall. Dryden. 

2 . Guardianffiip; reftraint. 

Youth is lead looked into when they Hand in moft need 
of good keep and regard. AJcham. 

Ke'eper. n. f. [from keep.] 

x. One who holds any thing for the ufe of another. 

The good old man having neither reafon to diffuade, nor 
hopes to perfuade, received the things with the mind of a 
keeper, not of an owner. Sidney. 

2. One who has prifoners in cuftody. 

The keeper of the prifon, call to him. Shakcfpeare. 

* Io now 

With horns exalted (lands, and feems to lowe : 

A noble charge ; her keeper by her fide 
To watch her walks his hundred eyes apply’d. 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before. 

Of wine and water mix’d, with added ftore 
Of opium ; to his keeper this he brought. 

Who fwallowed unaware the lleepy draught. 

3. One who has the care of parks, or beads of chafe. 

There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windfor fored. 

Doth all the Winter-time, at dill of midnight. 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Shakefp. 

The firft fat buck of all the feafon’s fent. 

And keeper takes no fee in compliment. Dryden. 

4. One that has the fuperintendence or care of any thing. 

Hilkiah went unto Hildah, keeper of the wardrobe. 2 King. 
Ke'eper of the great feal. \_cu/ios magni figilli , Latin.] Is a lord 
by bis office, and called lord keeper of the great feal of Eng¬ 
land, &e. and is of the king’s privy-council, under whole 
hands pals all charters, commiffions, and grants of the king, 
(Lengthened by the great or broad feal, without which feal 
all fuch indruments by law are of no force ; for the king is, 
in interpretation and intendment of law, a corporation, and 
therefore pafleth nothing firmly, but under the great leal. 
This lord keeper , by the Hatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18. hath the 
like jurifdidion, and all other advantages, as hath the lord 
chancellor of England. Cowell. 

Ke'epeRship. n.f. [nom keeper .] Office of a keeper. 

The common gaol of the (hire is kept at Launcefton : 
this keeperjhip is annexed to the conltableffiip of the caftle. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Keg. n.f. [caqite , French.] A fmall barrel, commonly ufed 
for a fifh barrel. 

Kell. n.f. A fort of pottage. Ainf. It is fo called in Scot¬ 
land, being a foupe made with (hreded greens. 

Kell. n.f. The omentum; that which inwraps the guts. 

T he very weight of bowels and kell, in fat people, is the 
occafion of a rupture. Wifcmems Surgery. 

Kelp. n.f. A fait produced from calcined fea-weed. 

In making alum, the workmen ufe the allies of a fea-weed 
called kelp, and urine. Boyle on Colours. 

Ke'lson. n.f. [more properly kcelfon.] The wood next the 
keel. 

We have added clofe pillars in the royal lbips, which be¬ 
ing fattened from the kelfon to the beams' of the fecond deck, 
keep them from fettling, or giving way. Raleigh. 

Kelter. n.f. [He is not in kelter, that is, he is not ready ; 

from kilter, to gird, Danifli. Skinner.] 

ToKemb. v.a. [coemban, Saxon; katnmen, German: now 
written, perhaps lefs properly, to comb.] To feparate or dif- 
entangle by a denticulated inllrument. 

Yet are the men more loofc than they. 

More kernb'd and bath’d, and rubb’d and trim’d. 

More fleck. Bag. Jobnfon. 

Thy head and hair are fleek ; 

And then thou kemb'Jl the tuzzes on thy check. Diyden. 
To Ken. v.a. [cennan, Saxon; ktnnan , Dutch, to know.] 

X . To fee at a diftance ; to defery. 

At once as far as angels ken, he views 
The dilmal fixation, watte and wild. Milton s Par. DJI. 
The next day about evening we faw, within a kenning, be¬ 
fore us thick clouds, which did put us in fome hope of land. 

Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

If thou kcn'Jl from far, 

Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled ftar ; 

’Tis (he that (hines in that propitious light. 

We ken them from afar, the letting fun 
Plays on their (hining arms. 

2. To know. 

’Tis he, I ken the manner of his gate. 

Now plain I ken whence love his rife begun: 

Sure he was born fome bloody butcher’s foil, , 

Bred up in (hambles. Ge 3 5 a J ' 

Ken. n.r. [from the verb.] View; reach of fight 

Lo ! within a ken, our army lies. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
When from the mountain top Pifanio (hew d thee. 
Thou waft within a ken. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

It was a hill 


Dryden. 

Acldifon. 

Shakefp. 
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Of paradife the higheft; from whofe top 
The hemifphere of earth, in cleared ken, 

Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of prolped, lay. Milton 
He loon 

Saw within ken a glorious angel (land. Milton 

Rude, as their (hips, was navigation then; 

No ufeful compafs or meridian known : 

Coafting they kept the land within their ken. 

And knew the North but when the pole-ftar (hone. Dryd 
When we confidcr the reafons we have to think, that what 
lies within our ken is but a fmall part of the univerfe we 
(hall difeover an huge abyfs of ignorance. f..i, 

Ke'nnel. n.f. [chenil, French.] 

1. A cot for dogs. 

A dog fure, .if he could fpeak, had wit enough to deferibe 
his kennel. Sid 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. Shakefp. 
The feditious remain within their ftation, which, by rea¬ 
fon of the naftinefs of the bcaflly multitude, might be more 
fitly termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 

2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 

A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer. 

Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. Shakcfpeare. 

3. The hole of a fox, or other bead. 

4. [Kennel , Dutch; chenal, Fr. cattails, Latin.] The water- 
cotirfe of a ftreet. 

Bad humours gather to a a bile; or, as divers kennels flow 
to one fink, fo in (hort time their numbers increafed. Hayw. 

He always C3me in fo dirty, as if he had been dragged 
through the kennel at a boarding-fchool. Arbutmt. 

To Ke'nnel. v.n. [from kennel.] To lie; to dwell: ufed of 
beads, and of man in contempt. 

Yet, when they lift, would creep. 

If ought difturb’d their noife, into her womb, 

And kennel there; yet there (till bark’d and howl’d 
Within, unleen. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. ii. 

The dog kennelled in a hollow tree, and the cock roofted 
upon the boughs. L’Ejlrange’s Fables. 

Kept. pret. and part. pa(T. of keep. 

Kfrchr'if. n.f. [ ccvrecheif\ Chaucer ; cottvre, to cover, and 
chef, the head; and hence a handkcrcheif to wipe the face 
or hands.] 

1. A head drefs. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond; thou 
haft the right arched bent of the brow, that becomes the 
tire vailant. 

—A plain kerchief. Sir John ; my brows become nothing 
elfe. Shakefp'. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The proudeft kerchief of the court (hall reft 
Well fatisfy’d of what they love the bell. Dryden. 

2. Any cloath ufed in drefs. 

O ! what a time have you chofe out, brave Caius, 

To wear a kerchief Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Every man had a large kertheif folded about the neck. 

Hayward. 

Kerche'ifed. 7 a pj [from kercheif] Drafted; hooded. 
KERCHE IFT. 3 

The evening comes 
Kerf eft in a comely cloud, 

While racking winds are piping loud. Milton. 

Kerf. n. f. [ceopjran, Saxon, to cut.] 

The fawn-away (lit between two pieces of (luff is called a 
ktr f m Moxon’s Meek. Exercife. 

Ke'rmes. n.f. , 

Kermes is a round ifh body, of the bignefs of a pea, an 
of a browniffi red colour, covered when mod perfaft with a 
purpliffi erey duft. It contains a multitude of little diltinc 
granules," foft, and when cruffied yield a fcarletju.ee. JM 
found adhering to a kind of holm oak, and till lat y 
generally underftood to be a vegetable excrefccnce; 
now know it to be the extended body of an animal pa > 
filled with a numerous offspring, which arc the ^ 

rE* 1 *./ [an Irifli word.] Iriffi foot foldier; bo0 J D 

Out oi the fry of thefe rake-hell horfeboys, g f0W ‘"S P 
in knavery and villainy, are their kearn fupplie . P J 
No foonerjufticc had with valour arm d, 

Compcll’d thefe (kipping kernes to truft their heels, 

But the Norweyan lord, lurvcying advantage, ^ ; 

Began a freffi affault. Shakcfpeare s Ma*t>< 

ff in good plight thefe Northern kerns arrive, ^ 

Then does fortune promile fair. f „ by 

Kern. n.f. A hand-mill confiding of two piecesid 

which corn is ground. It is (till uled in fome par 0 f a 

To Kern. v. n. [probably from kernel, or, by c D 
vowel, corrupted from corn.] 

I. To harden as ripened corn. n0 m0 , e 

- mw 
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KEY 

*■ T Thf prte'^r k°nac B k“u in making the juice, wllcnf “*‘ 

»*.. w. Dutch; 

cerneau, French.] . , . „ 

The edible fubftance contained in a (hell. 

As brown in hue 

As hazle nuts, and fweeter than the kernels. Shakcfpeare* 
There can be no kernel in this light nut; the foul of this 
man is his clothes. Shakefp. f\™ 11 that end \ W ‘“\ 

The kernel of the nut ferves them for bread and meat, and 

the (hells for cups. . More ' 

2. Any thing included in a hufle or integument. 

; 'I'he kernel of a grape, the fig’s fmall grain, 

Can cloath a mountain, and o’erffiade a plain. Denham, 
Oats arc ripe when the draw turns yellow and the kernel 
har( b Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

3. The feeds of pulpy fruits. 

I think he will carry this lfland home in his pocket, and 
give it his fon for an apple.—And fowing the kernels of it in 
die fea, bring forth more iflands. Shakcf. Tempejl. 

The apple inclofed in wax was as freffi as at the firft putting 
in, and the kernels continued white. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

4. The central part of any thing upon which the ambient ftrata 
are concreted. 

A folid body in the bladder makes the kernel of a (lone. Arb. 
;. Knobby concretions in childrens fleffi. 

T> Ke'rnll. v. n, [from the noun.] ToLpen to kernels. 

In Staffordffiire, garden-rouncivals fown in the fields kernel 
well, and yield a good increafe. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ke'rnelly. adj. [from kernel. ] Full of kernels; having the 
quality or refembiance of kernels. 

Ke'rnelwort. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Ke'rsey. n.f. [karfaye, Dutch; carifee , French.] Coaife 
(luff. 

Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 

I do forfwear them; and I here proteft. 

Henceforth my wooing mind (hall be expreft 
In ruflet yeas, and honed kerfey noes. Shakcfpeare. 

His lackey with a linnen Hock on one leg, and a kerfey 
boot-hofe on the other. Shakef. Taming of the Shrew. 

The fame wool one man felts it into a hat, another weaves 
it into cloth, and another into kerfey or ferge. Hale. 

Thy kerfey doublet fpreading wide. 

Drew Cic’ly’s eye afide. Gay. 

Kest. The preter tenfe of cajl. It is dill ufed in Scotland. 

Only that noife heav’ns rolling circles kejl. Fairfax. 
Ke'strel. n.f. A little kind of baftard hawk. Hanmcr. 
In his kejlrel kind, 

A plcafing vein of glory, vain did find. 

To which his (lowing tongue, and troublous fprit. 

Gave him great aid. Fairy Queen. 

Kites and kejirels have a refembiance with hawks. Bacon. 
Ketch, n.f. [from caiccbio, Italian, a barrel.] A heavy 
(hip. 

I wonder 

That fuch a ketch can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o’ th’ beneficial fun, 

And keep it from the earth. Shat. Henry VIII. 

KE'TTLE. n.f. [cezl, Saxon; ketel, Dutch.] A vcffel in 
which liquor is boiled. In the kitchen the name of pot is 
given to the boiler that grows narrower towards the top, and 
of kettle to that which grows wider. In authors they are 
confounded. 

The fire thus form’d, (he fets the kettle on; 

Like burniffi’d gold the little fccthci (hone. Dryden. 

Kf ttledrum. n.f. [kettle and drum.] A drum of which 
the head is fpread over a body of brafs. 

As he drains his draughts of Rheniffi down. 

The kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

klA. n.f. [coej, Saxon.] 

1. An inllrument formed with cavities correfpondent to the 
wards of a lock, by which the bolt of a lock is puffied forward 
or backward. 

If a man were po.tcr of hcllgate, he ffiould have old turn- 

,n S k( y- , , Shakejp. Macbeth. 

r ortune, that arrant whore. 

Ne’er turns the key to th’ poor. Shah. King Lear. 

* oor key cold figure of a holy king! 

Pale a (lies of the houfe of Lancaftcr. Shakef. Rich. IH 
The glorious ftandard laft to hcav’n they fpread, 

With Peter’s keys ennobled and his crown. 'Fairfax 

Yet fome there be, that by due fteps afpire J 

To lay their juft hands on that golden key. 

That opes the palace.of eternity. Milton 

ConfacKe is its own councilor, the foie matter of its own 

ffiould V u ‘ V C °[ WT n nature ’ that ev ery man 

lould keep the key of lus own breail. South’s Sermons. 

Me came, and knocking thrice, without delay 
I he longing lady heard, and turn’d the key. Dryden 

I keep her in one room, I lock it; ; 

I he key, look here, is in this pocket. /> • 
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2. An inftrument by which fomething is ferewed or turned. 

Hide the/fey of the jack. 

7. An explanation of any thing difficult. , 

An emblem without a key to’t, is no more than a tale of a 
...l LEjl range. 


JEjirange. 

Thefe notions, in the writings of the ancients darkly deli¬ 
vered, receive a clearer light when compared with this theory, 
----- —J *■« their 


vered, receive a ticaici .. . - 

which reprefents every thing plainly, and is a key to their 
thoughts. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Thofe who are accuftomed to reafon have got the true key 
of books. 

4. The parts of a mufical inftrument which are (truck with the 

fii £ela loves to handle the fpinnet, and touch the keys. Pam. 

c [In muiick.J Is a certain tone whereto every compofition, 
whether long or (hort, ought to be fitted; and this key is fa.d 
to be either flat or (harp, not in refpeift of its own nature, 
but with relation to the flat or (harp third, which is joined 
with it. J “arris. 

Hippolita, I woo’d thee with my fword, 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries; 

But I will wed thee in another key. 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. Shakefp. 
But fpeak you with a fad brow? Or do you play the 
flouting Jack ? Come, in what key (hall a man take you to 
go in the fong ? Shat. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Not know my voice! Oh, time’s extremity ! 

Haft thou fo crack’d and fplitted my poor tongue 

In fev’n (hort years, that here my only fon 

Knows not my feeble key of untun’d cares ? Shakcfpeare * 

6. [Kaye, Dutch; quai, French.] A bank raifed perpendicular 
for the cafe of lading and unlading (hips. 

A key of fire ran along the ffiore, 

And lighten’d all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 

Ke'vage. n.f. [from key.] Money paid for lying at the 
key. Ainfworth. 

Keyho'le. n.f. [key and hole.] The perforation in the door 
or lock through which the key is put. 

Make doors fall upon a woman’s wit, and it will out at the 
cafement; (hut that, and ’twill out at the keyhole. Shakcfpeare. 
Hooked in at the keyhole, and faw a well-made man. Tatlcr. 

I keep her in one room; I lock it; 

The key, look here, is in this pocket; 

The keyhole is that left ? Moft certain. Prior. 

Keysto'ne. n.f. [key and Jlone.] The middle (lone of an 
arch. 

If you will add a key/lone and chaptrels to the arch, let the 
breadth of the upper part of the key/lone be the height of the 
arch. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Kibe. n.f. [from kerb, a cut, German, Skinner ; from kibwe, 
Wclffi, Minfhew.] An ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the 
heel caufed by the cold. 

If ’twere a kibe, ’twould put me to my flipper. Shakefp. 
The toe of the peafant comes fo near the heel of our cour¬ 
tier, that it galls his kibe. Shakcfpeare s Hamlet. 

Oneboaftof the cure, calling them a few kibes. Wifeman. 

Ki'bed. adj. [from kibe.] Troubled with kibes : as kibed heels. 

To KICK. v.a. [kauchen, German; calco, Latin.] To ftrike 
with the foot. 

He muft endure and digeft all affronts, adore the foot that 
kicks him, and kifs the hand that (trikes him. South. 

It anger’d Turenne once upon a day. 

To fee a footman kick’d that took his pay. Pope. 

Another, whofe fon had employments at court, that valued 
not, now and then, a kicking or a caning. Swift. 

To Kick. v. n. To beat the foot in anger or contempt. 

Wherefore kick ye at my facrifice, which I have com¬ 
manded ? j g a jj 

Jeffiurun waxed fat and kicked. Deutr. xxxii. 15. 

I he dodtrines of the holy Scriptures are terrible enemies to 
wicked men, and this is that which makes them kick againft 
religion, and fpurn at thedodrines of that holy book. Tillotf. 

Kick. n. f. [from the verb.] A blow with the foot. 

V hat, are you dumb ? Quick, with your anfwer, quick, 
nqtore my foot falutcs you with a kick. Dryd Juvenal 
Kicker, n.f. [from kick.] One who (trikes with his foot. 

Kickshaw, n.f. [This word is fuppofed, I think with truth, 
to be only a corruption of q *elque chofe, fomething; yet Milton 
feems to have underftood it otherwife; for he writes it kick- 
fl>ot, and feems to thmk it ufed in contempt of daocine 1 

1. Something uncommon; fantaftical; fomething ridiculous 
Shall wc need the monfieurs of Paris to take nnr c 1 
youth into their flight and prodigal cuftodics, and fend them 
o«r taek agan, tranrfornted ini minucka,’apes, “ t?- 

2 kntnttm * Cl "" E ' d by ' h ' “ «■> fareef be 

... 2nd A 
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He wears his honour in a box, unfeen. 

That hugs his kickfy-wickfey here at home. 

Spending his manly marrow in her arms. Sbakefpeare. 
Kid. n.f. [kid, Danifh.] 

1. The young of a goat. 

Leaping like wanton kids in pleafant fprihg. Fa. Queen. 
There was a herd of goats with their young ones, upon 
which fight fir Richard Graham tells, he would fnap one of 
the kids, and carry him clofe to their lodging. IVotton. 

Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Mlton. 

So kids and whelps their fires and dams exprefs; 

And fo the great 1 meafur’d by the lefs. Dryden’s Virgil. 

2. [From cidwlen, Wcllh, a faggot.] A bundle of heath or 
furze. 

To Kid. v. a. [from the noun ] To bring forth kids. 
Ki'odfr. ii. f. An ingroffer of corn to enhance its price. Ainf 
To KIDNA'P. v. a. [from kind, Dutch, a child, and nap.] To 
fteal children ; to fteal human beings. 

Kidna'pper. n.f. [from kidnap .] One who deals human 
beings. 

The man compounded with the merchant, upon condition 
that he might have his child again ; for he had fmclt it out, 
that the merchant himfelf was the kidnapper. L' EJirange. 

Thefe people lye in wait for our children, and may be con- 
fidcred as a kind of kidnappers within the law. Spcflator. 
KI'DNEY. n.f. [Etymology unknown.] 

1. Thefe are two in number, one on each fide: they have the 

fame figure as kidneybeans: their length is four or five fingers, 
their breadth three, and their thicknefs two: the right is un¬ 
der the liver, and the left under the fpleen. The ufe of the' 
kidneys is to feparate the urine from the blood, which, by the 
motion of the heart and arteries, is thruft into the emulgent 
branches, which carry it to the little glands, by which the 
ferofity being feparated, is received by the orifice of the little 
tubes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, and from thence 
it runs by the ureters into the bladder. Quincy. 

A youth laboured under a complication of difeafes, from his 
mefentery and kidneys. IVifemans Surgery. 

2. Race; kind: in ludicrous language. 

Think of that, a man of my kidney ; think of that, that 
am as fubject to heat as butter ; a man ot continual diffolution 
and thaw. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind/r. 

There are millions in the world of this man s kidney, that 
take up the fame refolution without noife. L EJirange. 

Ki dnevbean. n.f. [fo named from itsfhape.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pointal, which becomes a long pod, inclofing Several 
feeds, which are fhaped almoft like a kidney . it has pinnated 
leaves, confuting of an unequal number of lobes. Miller. 

Kidneybeans are a fort of cod ware, that are very pleafant 
wholefome food. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ki'dneyvetch. 7 n r pj ants Ainfworth. 

Ki'dneywort. \ , 

Ki'lderkin. n.f. [kindekin, a baby, Dutch.] A Small barrel. 
Make in the kilderkin a great bung-hole of purpofe. bacon. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ; 

But fure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 

To KILL. v. a. [ Anciently To quell ; cpcllan, Saxon; kden, 
Dutch ] 

1. To deprive of life; to put to death as an agent. 

Dar’ft thou refolve to kill a friend of nunc? 

—Pleafe you, I’d rather kill two enemies. Shake/. R. ill. 
Ye have brought us forth into this wildcrnefs, to kill this 
whole aflembly with hunger. Ex. xvi. 3. 

There was killing of young and old, making away of men, 
women, and children. iMac.v. 13. 

2. To deftroy animals for food. ? 

We’re mere ufurpers, tyrants, and what s worfc. 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their aflign’d and native dwelling place. Skakcjpcarc. 
Thou fhalt kill of thy herd, and of thy flock. Deutr .^xtu 
Shall I take my bread, and my flefh that I have killed for my 

{hearers? . 1 axxv ' 11 ’ 

3. To deprive of life as a caufe or mftrument. 

The medicines which go to the magical ointments, .f they 
were ufed inwards, would kill thofe that ufe them; and there¬ 
fore they work potently, though outwards. ‘ 

4. To deprive of vegetative or other motion, °[ a ^‘ v ® ? u . al “ ’ 
4 Try with oil, or barm of drink, fo they be fuch hmgs as 

kill not the bough. Bacon's Natural Hijiory 

Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal acids, as ap¬ 
pears by killing it with fpittle. Flayer on the Humours. 

Ki'ller. n.f. [from*///.] One that deprives of life. 

What Sorrow, what amazement, what lhame was in A 
phialus, when he Saw his dear fofter-fathcr find him the/Wfer 

of his only Son ! 1 

Wilt thou for the old lion hunt, or hi! 

His hungry whelps ? and for the killer kill, 

When couch’d in dreadful dens ? ** - ' 

So rude a time. 

When love was held fo capital a crime. 
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That a crown’d head could ho companion find. 

But dy’d, becaule the killer had been kind. Waller 

Ki'llow. n.f. [This feems a corruption of coal and fa j 
flame, as foot is thereby produced.] 

An earth of a blackilh or deep blue colour, and doubtlefs 
had its name from kollow, by which name, in the North, the 
fmut or grime on the backs of chimneys is called. Woodward 
KILN. n.J. [cyln, Saxon] A ftove; a fabrick formed for 
admitting heat, in order to dry or burn things contained in 
it. 

What (hall I do ? I’ll creep up into the chimney.—. 
There they always ufe to difeharge their birding-pieces: creep 
Into the kiln hole. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfir, 

After the putting forth in fprouts, and the drying upon the 
kiln, there will be gained a bufhel in eight of malt. Bacon. 

Phyficians chufe lime which is newly drawn out of the 
kiln, and not flacked. Moxon's Mech. Extr. 

To Ki'lndry. v.a. [kiln and dry.] To dry by means of a 
kiln. 

The beft way is to kiln dry them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Kilt for killed. Spen/tr, 

Ki'mbo. ad/ [afchembo, Italian.] Crooked; bent; arched. 
The kimbo handles Seem with bears-foot carv’d, 

And never yet to table have been ferv’d. Dryden’s Virgil. 
He obferved them edging towards one another to whifper; 
fo that John was forced to (it with his arms a kimbo, to keep 
them afunder. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

Kin. n.f. [cynne, Saxon ] 

1. Relation either of confanguinity or affinity. 

You muft ufe them with fit refpedls, according to the bonds 
of nature; but you arc of kin, and fo a friend to their per- 
fons, not to their errours. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Th’ unhappy Palamon, 

Whom Thcfcus holds in bonds, and will not free, 
Without a crime, except his kin to me. Dryden. 

2. Relatives; thofe who are of the fame race. 

T umultuous wars 

Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound. Shakefp. 

The father, mother, and the kin befide, 

Were overborn by fury of the tide. Dryden. 

3. A relation; one related. 

Then is the foul from God; fo pagans fay. 

Which (aw by nature’s light her heavenly kind. 

Naming her kin to God, and God’s bright raj r , 

A citizen of heav’n, to earth confin’d. Davies. 

4. The fame generical clafs, though perhaps not the fame fpe- 
cies; thing related. 

The burft. 

And the ear-deaf’ning voice of the oracle. 

Kin to Jove’s thunder, fo furpriz’d my fenfe. 

That I was nothing. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but that 
which it difeovers, being diffolved in a little hot water, is 
altogether differing from the (link of the other, being of kin 
to that of other alcalizate falts. ' Foyle. 

5. A diminutive termination from kind, a child, Dutch: as, ma¬ 
nikin, minikin. 

KIND. adj. [from cynne, relation, Saxon.] 
t. Benevolent; filled with general good-will. 

By the kind gods, ’tis mod ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. Shah. King Lear. 

Some of the ancients, like kind hearted men, have talked 

much of annual refrigeriums, or inrervals of punifhment o 

the damned, as particularly on the great feftivals of h ^; 
reflion and afeenfion. South s Sermons. 

’• and evil. U. * 3 ,'. 

f'R°c=”'in [ S n caTclar"iw In Teuton!,* Englilh anfim. 

' 5W fir, > *»gh this diltindtion, m pop* 

language, is not always obferved. na _ 

Thus far we have endeavoured in part to open o 
ture and force laws are, according to their kinds. 

As when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 

Th™ nlTof * 3R Para*. I* 0 * 

That both are animaha, 

I grant; but not rationalia; 

For though they do agree in kind, Huftbras, p- <■ 

Specifick difference we hnd. m t hemfelves in 

God and nature do not principally cone£ is- 
the prefervation of particulars, but o South's Sermons. 

He with his wife were only left behind ^ 

Of pcrifh’d man ; they two were human k nd. ^ ^ 
I inftance fomc aits of virtue £ omm , , b Chriftians, 
Chriftians; but I fuppofe them to be perfomn J ^ 

after a more fublime manner thanever thy jjtffio® 

Heathens; and even when they d ° n0t f Atttrb. 

moral virtues, yet differ in the degree, of perfee 

He, 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lar 
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He, with a hundred arts refin’d. 

Shall lire,eh thy compete o«r half the W. P*t. 

»• P r“h“ S are e«mp, from fate, f,nee thofe that 
have been looked upon as moft petfe* m then hnd, h»»ebeen 
found, upon enquiry, to have fo many. 

3 ' N H t ed!d?te«difl, give the goods of all the prifoners unto 
thofe tha had taken dtent, either to 

tompoun^ tjliage was often levied in kind upon corn, 
and called decun:,e, or tithes. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

a Nature; natural determination. 

The (kilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands. 

And in the doing of the deed of kind. 

He (luck them up before the fulfome ewes. Sbakefpeare. 

Some of you, on pure inftinit of nature. 

Are led by kind t’ admire your fellow-creature. Dryden. 

c. Manner; way. 

Send me your prifoners with the fpeedielt means. 

Or you (hall hear in fuch a kind from me 
As will difpleafe you. Shakef. Henry IV. 

This will encourage induftrious improvements, becaufe 
many will rather venture in that kind than take five in the hun¬ 
dred. Bacm ’ s E Jf a y s ‘ 

6. Sort. It has a flight and unimportant fenfe. 

Diogenes was a(ked, in a kind of fcorn, what was the mat¬ 
ter that philofophers haunted rich men, and not rich men phi- 
lofophers ? He anfwcrcd, bccaufc the one knew what they 
wanted, the other did not. Bacon. 

To Ki'ndle. v. a. 

j. To fet on fire; to light; to make to burn. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfelf; yea, he kindleth it 
and baketh bread. If xliv. 15. 

I was not forgetful of thofe fparks, which feme mens dif- 
tempers formerly ftudied to kindle in parliaments. K. Charles. 

If the fire burns vigoroufly, it is no matter by what means 
it was at firft kindled: there is the fame force and the fame re- 
frelbing virtue in it, kindled by a fpark from a flint, as if it were 
kindled from the fun. South’s Sermons. 

2. To inflame the paffions; to exafperate; to animate; to heat; 
to fire the mind. 

I’ve been to you a true and humble wife; 

At all times to your will conformable: 

Ever in fear to kindle your diflikp. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
He hath kindled his wrath againft me, and counteth me as 
one of his enemies. Job xix. 11. 

Thus one by one kindling each other’s fire, 

’Till all inflam’d, they all in one agree. Daniel’s Civ. War. 

Each was a caufe alone, and all combin'd 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. Dryden. 

To KI'NDLE. v.n. [cinnu, Wclfh; cynbelan, Saxon.] 

1. To catch fire. 

When thou walked through the fire, thou {halt not be 
burnt, neither {hall the flame kindle upon thee. If. xliii. 2. 

2. [From cennan, to bring forth, Saxon.] 

Are you native of this place? 

—As the coney that you fee dwells where flic is kindled. Shak. 

Ki'ndler. n.f. [from kindle.] One that lights; one who 
inflames. 

Now is the time that rakes their revels keep, 

Kindlers of riot, enemies of deep. Gay. 

Ki'ndly. adv. [from kind.] 

1. Benevolently; favourably; with good will. 

SirThurio borrows his wit from your ladylhip’s looks, and 
fpends what he borrows kindly in your company. Sbakefpeare. 

I fometime lay here in Corioli, 

At a poor man’s houfe : he us’d me kindly. Shakefp. Coriol. 
Be kindy afteitioned one to another, with brotheily love, 
in honour prefering one another. R 0 . xii. 10. 

H is grief feme pity, others blame; 

The fatal caufe all kindly feek. Prior. 

Who, with lefs deligning ends. 

Kindlier entertain their friends 
With good words, and count’nance fprightly, 
v t Strive to treat them all politely ? Swift. 


. ‘ J - - * iiitxy 1 

into kindly juice, that I may grow thereby. 
Thefe (oft fires 


digcfl 
Hammond. 


Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat. 

Of various influence, foment and warm. 

Temper or nourift. Milton's Farad. Loft, b. iv. 

’tWs word g0 r^ e l! fe fCemS t0 aVC bCC " or ‘S‘ ,,aI| V implied by 
" > following writers, inattentive to its etymology 
confounded it with kind. } 

3- Bland ; mild ; feftening. 

Through all the living regions do’ft thou move. 

And feattcr ft, where thou goeft, the kindly feeds of love. 

Dryden. 
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Ye heav’ns, from high the dewy neflar pour. 

And in foft lilence flied the kindly (how r ! Rope. 

Ki'ndness. n.J. [from kind.] Benevolence; beneficence; 
good will; favour; love. , . , 

If there be kindnefs, mecknefs, of comfort in her tongue, 
then is not her hufband like other men. Ecc/uf xxxvu 2 j. 

Old Lelius profeffes he had an extraordinary kindnejs to r 
feveral young people. Collier of Fnendfhip. 

Ever bleft be Cytherea’s Ihrine, 

Since thy dear breaft has felt an equal wound, 

Since in thy kindnefs my defires are crown’d. P< ior. 

Love and inclination can be produced only by an expe¬ 
rience or opinion of kindnefs to us. Rogers's Sermons. 

Ki'ndred. n.f. [ from kin ; cynpene, Saxon ] _ 

1. Relation by birth or marriage; cognation; affinity. 

Like her, of equal kindred to the throne. 

You keep her conquefts, and extend your own. Dryden. 

2. Relation; fort. 

His horfe hipp’d with an old mothy faddle, and the flirrups 
of no kindred , Shakefp. Taming of the Shew. 

3. Relatives. 

I think there is no man fecure 

But the queen’s kindred. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Nor needs thy jufter title the foul guilt 
Of Eaftcrn kings, who, to fecure their reign, 

Muft have their brothers, fens, and kindred (lain. Denham. 
Ki'ndred. adj. Congencal; related; cognate. 

From Tufcan Coritum he claim’d his birth; 

But after, when exempt from mortal earth. 

From thence afeended to his kindred (kies 
A god. Dryden. 

Kine. n.f. plur. from cow. 

To milk the kine, 

E’er the milk-maid fine 

Hath open’d her eyne. Ben. Johnfon. 

A field I went, amid’ the morning dew. 

To milk my kine. Gay. 

KING. n.f. [A contradlion of theTeutonick word cuning, or 
cyning, the name of fovereign dignity. In the primitive 
tongue it (ignifies fteut or valiapt, the kings of moft nations 
being, in the beginning, chofen by the people on account of 
their valour and ftrength. Verjlegan .] 

1. Monarch; fupreme governour. 

The great king of kings. 

Hath in the table of his law commanded, 

That thou {halt do no murder. Shakef. R. III. 

A fubftrtute Alines brightly as a king , 

Until a king be by; and then his ftato 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

True hope is fwift, and flies with fwallows wings ; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. Shakefp. 

The king, becoming graces, 

As juft ice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs. 

Bounty, perfev’rance, mercy, lowlinefs. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

1 have no relifli of them. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thus ftates were form’d; the name of king unknown, 

’ Till common int’reft plac’d the fway in one; 

’Twas virtue only, or in arts or arms, 

Diffufing blcffings, or averting harms. 

The fame which in a fire the fens obey’d, 

A prince the father of a people made. Pope. 

2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine : as prince alfo is. 1 

berdinand and Ifabella, kings of Spain, recovered the great 
and rich kingdom of Granada from the Moors. Bacon. 

3. A card with the pi£lure of a king. 

T he king unfeen 

Lurk’d in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen. Pope. 

4. King at Arms , or of heralds, a principal officer at arms, 
that has the pre-eminence of the fociety; of whom there are 
three in number, viz. Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux. 

Phillips. 

A letter under his own hand was lately (hewed me by fir 
M jUiam Dugdale, king at arms. Walton ; 

To King. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupply with a king. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her feeptre fo fantaftically borne, 

By a vain, giddy, {hallow, humorous youth, 

T hat fear attends her not. Shakefpeart’s Henry V. 

2. To make royal; to raife to royalty. 

Sometimes am I a king; 

T hen treafen makes nie wtfti mylelf a beggar. 

And fo I am : then crufliing penury 
Perfuades me, I was better when a king; 

I hen am I king’d again. Shakefpcare’s Richard It. 

Ki ngapple. „.f A kind of apple. 

/ The k. ngapple is preterred bciore the ienneting. Mortimer. 
Ki ngcraft, n.f. [king and craft.] The ait of governing. 
A word commonly ufed by king James. 

Kingcup. 
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Ki'kgcup. n.f. [Lxg and cup.] A flower 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs green, and upon 
his head a garland of bents, kingcups , and maidenhair. Peach. 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows. 

Fair is the daify that befide her grows. Gay. 

Ki'ngdom. n.f. [from king. ] 

1. The dominion of a king; the territories fubjett to a 
monarch. 

You’re welcome, 

Moft learned, reverend fir, into our kingdom. Shakefp. 
Mofes gave unto them the kingdom of Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, and the kingdom of Og, king of Bafhan. Num. xxxii. 

2. A different clafs or order of beings. A word chiefly ufed 
among naturalifts. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms are fo nearly joined, 
that if you take the loweft of one, and the higheft of the 
other, there will fcarce be perceived any difference. Locke. 

3. A region ; a trail. 

The wat’ry kingdom is no bar 
To flop the foreign fpirits; but they come. 

As o’er a brook, to fee fair Portia. Shakefp. Merch. of Fen. 

Ki'ngfisher. n. f A fpecies of bird. 

When dew refrefhing on the pafture fields 
The moon bellows, kingfijhtrs play on fhore. Mays Virgil. 
Bitterns, herons, fea-gulls, kingftfhers , and water-rats, are 
great enemies to fifh. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

KrNGLIKE. } ,. rr ;• t 

Ki'ngly. V d] - E from k ‘"Zl 

1. Royal; fovereign; monarchical. 

There we’ll fit. 

Ruling in large and ample empery, 

O’er France, and all her almoft kingly dukedoms. Shakefp. 

Yet this place 

Had been thy kingly feat, and here thy race. 

From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 
To rev’rence thee. Dryden’s State of Innocence. 

In Sparta, a kingly government, though the people were 
perfectly free, the adminiftration was in the two kings and 
the ephori. Swift. 

The cities of Greece, when they drove out their tyranni¬ 
cal kings, either chofe others from a new family, or aboliftied 
the kingly government, and became free dates. Swift. 

2. Belonging to a king. 

Why lieft thou with the vile 
In loathfome beds, and leav’d the kingly couch 
A watch-cafe to a common ’larum-bell ? Shakefp. H. IV. 

Then (halt thou give me with thy kingly hand. 

What hufband in thy power I will command. Sha\efpearc. 

3. Noble; auguft. 

He was not born to live a fubjeft life, each action of his 
bearing in it majefty, fuch a kingly entertainment, fuch a king¬ 
ly magnificence, fuch a kingly heart for enterprizes. Sidney. 

I am far better born than is the king ; 

More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts. Shakefp. 

Ki'ngly. adv. With an air of royalty ; with fuperiour dignity. 

Adam bow’d low; he, kingly, from his (late 
Inclin’d not. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

His hat, which never vail’d to human pride. 

Walker with rev’rence took, and laid afidc ; 

Low bow’d the reft, he, kingly , did but nod. Dunciad. 

Kingse'vil. n.f. [king and evil.] A fcrofulous diftemper, in 
which the glands are ulcerated, commonly believed to be cured 
by the touch of the king. 

Sore eyes are frequently a fpecics of the kingfevil , and take 
their beginning from vicious humours inflaming the tunica 
adttata. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

Ki'ncship. n.f [from king.] Royalty; monarchy. 

They deligned and propofed to me the new modelling of 
fovereignty and kingjhip , without any reality of power, or 
without any neccffity of fubjeition and obedience. K. Charles. 

We know how fuccefsful the late ufurper was, while his 
army believed him real in his zeal againft king/hip ; but when 
they found out the impofture, upon his afpiring to the fame 
himfelf, he was prefently deferted and oppofed by them, and 
never able to crown bis ufurped greatnefs with the addition of 
that title which he paflionately thirfted after. South. 

Ki'ngspear. n.f. A plant. 

T he ftalk is round, fmooth, ftrong, and branchy; the 
leaves like thole of a leek, but ftronger and narrower: the 
flowers are divided commonly as far as the bafis, naked, ltel- 
lated, and embracing the ovary like a calyx : the apex of the 
ovary puts forth fix (lamina, and a long tube from the centre, 
which becomes a roundifh fruit, carnous, triangular, divided 
into three partitions inclofing triangular feeds. Miller- 

KTngstonk. n.f. A fifh. Ainfworth. 

Ki'nsfolk- n.f [kin and folk .] Relations; thofe who are or 
the fame family. , , , 

Thofe lords, fince their firft grants of thofe lands, have 
bellowed them amongfl their kinfolks. Spenfer. 

Mv kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends iorgotten 

J J Job xix. 14. 

KFnsman. n.f. [kin and man. J A man of the fame race or 
family. 


Spenfer, 

Clcaviland. 


Raleigh. 


Sidney. 


K 1 T 

The jury he made to be chofen out.of their neared ki»U 
and their judges he made of their own fathers. St T' 

Both fair, and both of royal blood they feem’d P ‘ nJ ' r ’ 
Whom kinfmen to the crown the heralds deem’d. ’ Dr d 

Let me Hand excluded from my right, P 

Robb’d of my kinfman’% arms, who firft appear’d in fight. 

There is a branch of theMedicis in Naplesf the'h^adS 
has been owned as a kinfman by the great duke, and’tis thought 
will fucceed to his dominions. Odilon on huh 

Kinswoman, n.f. [kin and woman.] A female relation. J 
A young noble lady, near kinfwoman to the fair Helen 
queen of Corinth, was come thither. ’ 

The duke was as much in love with wit as he was with Ins 
kinfwoman. _ Dennis s Letters. 

Kirk. n.f. [cypee, Saxon; xujiaxxn.J An old word for a 
church, yet retained in Scotland. 

Home they haften the polls to dight. 

And all the kirk pillars ere day-light. 

With hawthorn buds, and fweet eglantine. 

Nor is it all the nation hath thefe fpots. 

There is a church as well as kirk of Scots. _ 

What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, that the other 
contemns, defpifing the kirk government and difeipline of the 
Scots. King Charles. 

Ki'rtle. n.f. [cypzel, Saxon.] An upper garment; agown. 

All in a kirtle of difcoloured fay 
He clothed was. Fairy Queen: 

What fluff wilt thou have a kirtle of? Thou fbalt have a 
cap to-morrow. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Thy gowns, thy (hoes, thy beds of rofes. 

Thy cap, thy kirtle , and thy poefies, 

Soon break, foon wither, foon forgotten. 

In folly ripe, in reafon rotten. 

To KISS. v. a. [cufan, Wclfli; xJw.J 

1. To touch with the lips. 

But who thofe ruddy lips can mifs. 

Which bleffed ftill themfclvcs do kifs. 

He took 

The bride about the neck, and kifl her lips 

With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 

All the church echo’d. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Their lips were four red rofes on a ftalk. 

And in their fummer beauty kifs'd each other. Shak. R. HI, 

2. To treat with fondne&Jt 

The hearts of princes kifs obedience. 

So much they love it; but to ftubborn fpirits. 

They fwell and grow as terrible as ftorms. Shak. H. VIH; 

3. To touch gently. 

The moon fhines bright: in fuch a night as this, 

When the fweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 

And they did make no noife. Shakef Merch. of Vmice. 

Kiss. n.f. [from the verb.] Salute given by joining lips. 

What fenfe had I of her ftol’n hours or lull ? 

I found not Caflio’s kiffes on her lips. Shakef. Othello. 

Upon my livid lips bellow a kifs: 

O envy not the dead, they feel not blifs! Dryden. 

Ki'sser. n.f. [from kifs .] One that kiffes. 

Ki'ssinccrust. n.f. [kiffvig and cruft.] Cruft formed where 
one loaf in the oven touches another. 

Thefe bak’d him kiffingcrufts , and thofe .... 
Brought him fmall beer. King s Cookery. 

Kir. n.f. f kitte , Dutch.] 

1. A large bottle. SW> 

2. A fmall diminutive fiddle. 

’Tiskcpt in a cafe fitted to it, almoft like a dancing-malters 
y tf r Grew’s Mufaum. 

3. A fmall wooden veffel, in which Newcaftle falmon is fent up 

KITCHEN, n.f. [kegin, Welfh; keg, Flemifh; cycenc, Sax. 
cuiftne, French; cucina , Italian ; kyjhen, Erfe.j The room 
a houfe where the provifions are cooked. 

Thefe being culpable of this crime, or favourers of their 
friends, which are fuch by whom their kitchens are 
amended, will not fuffer any fuch ftatute to pais. 

Can we judge it a thing feemly for any man to go about. 
building of an houfe to the God of heaven, with 
pearancc than if his end were to rear up a kitchen or a par ^ 

for his own ufe ? , r n( r cp : n .his 

He was taken into fervice in his court to a bafe off 
kitchen ; fo that he turned a broach that had worn a crown. B 

We fee no new built palaces afpire, Pope. 

No kitchens emulate the veftal fire. flarden in 

Ki'tchengarden. n.f [kitchen and garden.] Garden 1 

which efculent plants are produced , arc 

Gardens, if planted with fuch things as are fit for too^ 

called kitchengardens. . the fj nc ft 

A kihbengardtn is a more pleafant fig speBator. 

Ki'tchenmaid. n.f. [kitchen maid] meat 

Ki'tchenstuff. n.f. [kitchen andy?/#] dripping-p^' 
feummed off the pot, or gathered out of the dripping P ^ 
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As a thrifty wench ferapes kttchenftuf. 

And barreling the droppings and the fnuff 
Of wafting candles, which in thirty year, 

ReHquelv kcpr, perchance buys wedding cheer. Donne. 
Inftead of krtchenftuff iomt cry Hud,bras. 

K.'tch 6 ^whnch C Tf'fj*" >"<1 I Scullion; maid 

Reading and boiling leave to the kstchemuench. Swift. 

Ki'tchenwork. n f. [kitchen and work.] Cookery; work 
done in the kitchen. 

f Tbl^f C p«J thM infefts die farms, and fteals the chickens. 
Ravenous crows and kites 

Fly o’er our heads. Shaktfpearis Julius Cccfar. 

More pity that the eagle Ihould be mew d 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shakef KALI. 
The heron, when Die foareth high, fo as fometimes flic is 
feen to pafs over a cloud, fheweth winds; but kites, flying 
aloft, fliew fair and dry weather. £V° n ‘ 

\ leopard and a cat feem to differ juft as a kite doth from 
‘ , r Grew. 

an eagle. 

2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. 

Detefted kite ! thou lieft. Shakef. King Lear, 

a. A fictitious bird made of paper. 

A man may have a great eftate conveyed to him ; but it he 
will madly burn, or childilhly make paper kites of his deeds, 
he forfeits his title with his evidence. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Ki'tesfoot. n.f A plant. Amjworth. 

Ki'tten n.f. [kattelen, Dutch.] A young cat. 

That a mare will fooner drown than an horfe is not expe¬ 
rienced, nor is the fame obferved in the drowning of whelps 
an<l kittens. Browns Vulg. Err. 

It was fcratched in playing with a kitten. IVfeman. 

Helen was juft flipt into bed; 

Her eyebrows on the toilet lay. 

Away the kitten with them fled. 

As fees belonging to her prey. Prior. 

To Ki tten v. n. [from the noun.] To bring forth young cats. 
So it would have done 
At the fame feafon, if your mother’s cat 
Had kitten'd, though yourfelf had ne’er been born. Shakejp. 
The eagle timbered upon the top of a high oak, and the 
cat kittened in the hollow trunk of it. L'EJlrange. 

To Klick. v. n. [from clack.] 
s. To make a fmall lharp noife. 

2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer or ftcal away fuddenly with a 
fnatch. 

To Knab. v.a. [knappen, Dutch; knaap, Erfe.] To bite. 
Perhaps properly to bite fomething brittle, that makes a noife 
when it is broken ; lo as that knab and km, may be the fame. 

I had much rather lie knobbing crufts, without fear, in my 
own hole, than be miftrefs of the world with cares L'Ejlran. 

An afs was wilhing, in a hard Winter, for a little warm 
weather, and a mouthful of frelh grafs to knab upon. L'Eftr ; 
KNACK, n.f. [cnee, Wellh, fly knavery ; cnapin^e, (kill. Sax.] 

1. A little machine; a petty contrivance ; a toy. 

When I was young, I was wont 
To load my (he with knacks: 1 would have ranfack’d 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance. Shakefp. IVinter's Tale. 

For thee, fond boy. 

If I may ever know thou do’ft but fi. h 

That thou no more (halt fee this knack, as never 

I mean thou (halt, we’ll bar thee from fuccefs. Shakefp. 

This cap was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet di(h ; fie, fie, ’tis lewd and filthy: 

Why’tis a cockle, or a walnut (hell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. Sloakcfpcare. 

But is’t not preemption to write verfe to you, 

Who make the better pcs ms of the two ? 

For all thefe pretty knacks that you compofe, 

Alas, what are they but poems in profc ! Denham. 

He expounded both his pockets, 

And found a watch, with rings and lockets; 

A copper-plate, with almanacks 

Engrav’d upon’t, with other knacks. Hudibras. 

2. A readinefs; an habitual facility; a lucky dexterity. 

I’ll teach you the knacks 
Of eating of flax. 

And out of their nofes 

Dra W ribbands and pofies. Ben. Johnfon's Gypftcs. 

1 hc kna fk of fad and loofe paffes with foolilh people for a 
pirn of wit; but they are not aware all this while of the de- 
fperate confequences of an ill habit. L’Eftrange. 

There is a certain knack in the art of convention that gives 
a good grace to many things, by the manner and add refs of 
handling them. L'Eftrange. 

Knaves, who in full affemblies have the knack 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to black. Dryden. 
My author has a great knack at remarks: in the end he makes 


another, about our refining in controverfy, and coming nearer 
and nearer to the church of Rome. Atteibury. 

The dean was famous in his time. 

And had a kind of knack at rhime. bwtjt. 

2. A nice trick. , , , , „ 

For how Ihould equal colours do the knack s’ 

Cameleons who can paint in white and black? Pope. 

To Knack, v. n. [from the noun.] To make a lharp quick 
noife, as when a flick breaks. 

Kna'cker. n.f [from knack.] 

1. A maker of fmall work. , 

One part for plow-wright, cartwright, knacker, and fmith. 

. V Mortimer s husbandry. 

2. A ropemaker. [ Reftto, Latin ] . 

Knag, n. f [knag, a wart, Damlh. It is retain d in Scotland.] 

A hard knot in wood. 

Kna'gcy. adj. [from knag.] Knotty; fet with hard rough knots. 
Knap, n.f [cnap, Welfh, a protuberance, or a broken piece; 
cn<ep, Saxon, a protuberance.] A protuberance; a fwellmg 
prominence. 

You lhall fee many fine feats fet upon a knap of ground, en¬ 
vironed with higher hills round about it, whereby the heat of 
the lun is pent in, and the wind gathereth as in troughs. Bacon. 
To Knap. v.a. [knappen, Dutch.J 

1. To bite ; to break (hort. 

He knappeth the fpear in funder. C mmon Prayer. 

He will knap the fpears a-pieces with his teeth. More. 

2. [Knaap, Erfe ] To ftrike fo as to make a (harp noife like 
that of breaking. 

Knap a pair of tongs fome depth in a veffel of water, and 
you (hall hear the found of the tongs. Bacon's Natural FUJI . 
To Knap. v. n. To make a (hort (harp noife. 

1 reduced (houlders fo foon, that the (landers-by heard them 
knap in before they knew they were out. PFifemaris Surgery. 
To Kna'pple. v. n. [from knap ] To break off with a (harp 
quick noife. Ainjworth. 

Kna'psack. n.f [from knappen, to cat.] The bag which a 
foldier carries on his back ; a bag of provifions. 

The conftitutions of this church (hall not be repealed, ’till 
I fee more religious motives than foldiers carry in their knap- 
facks. King Charles. 

If you are for a merry jaunt. I’ll try for once who can foot 
it fartheft: there are hedges in Summer, and barns in Winter 
to be found: I with my ena Jack, and you with your bottle at 
your back: we’ll leave honour to madmen, and riches to 
knaves, and travel ’till we come to the ridge of the world. 

Dryden’s Spun fh Fryar. 

Kna'pweed. n.f [jacca, Latin.] 

This is one of the headed plants deftitute of fpines: the 
cup is fquamofe ; the borders of the leaves are equal, being 
neither ferrated nor indented : the florets round the border of 
the head arc barren; but thofe placed in the center are fuc- 
ceeded each by one feed, having a down adhering to it. \ here 
are fifty fpecies of' this plant, thirteen of which grow wild in 
England, and the reft are exoticks. Miller. 

Knare. n.J. [kr.or, German.] A hard knot. 

A cake of feurf lies baking on the ground. 

And prickly (tubs inftead of trees are found ; 

Or woods with knots and knares deform’d and old, 

Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 

KNAVE, n.f. [cnapa, Saxon j 

1. A boy; a male child. 

2. A fervant. Both thefe are obfolete. 

For as the mbon the eye doth pleafe 
With gentle beams not hurting fight. 

Yet hath fir fun the greater praife, 

Becaufe from him doth come her light; 

So if my man mud praifes have. 

What then mull I that keep the knave ? Sidney. 

Hc cats and drinks with his domeftick (laves; 

A verier hind than any of his knaves. Dryden. 

3. A petty rafeal; a fcoundrel; a diftioneft fellow. 

Molt men rather brook their being reputed knaves, than for 
, their honefty be accounted fools; knave, in the mean time, 
pafling for a name of credit. South’s Sermons. 

When both plaintiff and defendant happen to be crafty 
knaves, there’s equity againft both. L’Ejlrange. 

An honed man may take a knave’s advice; 

But idiots only may be cozen’d twice.- Dryden. 

See all our fools afpiring to be knaves. Pope. 

4. A card with a foldier painted on it. 

For twill return, and turn t’ account. 

If we are brought in play upon’t. 

Or but by calling kturoes get in, 

What pow’r can hinder us to win ? Hudibras. 

Kna very. n. f. [from knave ] 

1. Diftionefty; tricks; petty villainy. 

Here’s no knavery ! See, to beguile the old folks, how the 
young folks lay their heads together. Shakefpeare. 

It I thought it were not a piece of honefty to acquaint the 
king withal, I would do’t; I hold it the more knavery to con- 
Ceal 1C ’ . Shakefp. IVinter’s Tale. 

‘3 A Here’s 
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Here's the folly of the afs in trading the fox, and here's 
the knavery of the fox tn betraying the afs. L’Eftranre 

The cunning courtier fhould be flighted too, J * ' 
Who with dull knavery makes fo much ado ; 

’ fill the fhrewd fool, by thriving too too fad, 

Like iEfops fox, becomes a prey at laft. ’ Drxden 

2. Mifchievous tricks or practices. In the following paflkie it 
feems a general term for any thing put to an ill ufe, or perhaps 

for trifling things of more coft than ufe. 1 1 

We’ll rev el it as bravely as the befl-, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this Wry. Shakefp. 
Kna vish. adj. [front knave. J 
J. Difhoneft; wicked; fraudulent. 

’Tis foolifh to conceal it at all, and W/i to do it from 

,w nJ \. -r,- Pope.lmn. 

2. VVaggiih; mifchicvous. 

Here (lie coines curd: and fad; -* 

Cupid is a knavij).'> lad, / 

^ hus to make poor females mad. Shakefp J 

Kna'vjshlv. adv. [from knavijh.] 

1. Dilhoneftly ; fraudulently. 

2. Waggifhly; mifehievoufly. 

To KNEAD, v. a. [cnaeban, Saxon ; kneden, Dutch.} To beat 
or mingle any fluff or fubflance. It is feldom applied in po¬ 
pular language but to the a£t of making bread. 

Here s yet in the word hereafter, the kneading , the making 
of the cakes, and the heating of the oven. Shakefpeare. 

It is a lump, where all beads kneaded be ; 

Wifdom makes him an ark where all agree. Donne. 

Thus kneaded up with milk the new made man 
His kingdom o’er his kindred world began ; 

’Till knowledge mifapply’d, mifundcrflood. 

And pride of empire, four’d his balmv blood. Dryden. 

One pafle of flefh on all degrees beftow’d, 

And kneaded up alike with moift’ning blood. * Dryden. 
Prometheus, in the kneading up of the heart, feafoned it 
with fume furious particles of the lion. Addifous SpeP.ator. 
No man ever reapt his corn. 

Or from the oven drew his bread. 

Ere hinds and bakers yet were born. 

That taught them both to fow and knead. Prior. 

1 he cake fhe kneaded was the fav’rv meat. P> ior. 

Kne'adingtrough. n.J [ knead and trough.] A trough in 
which the pafle of bread is worked together. 

Frogs fliall come into thy kneadingtroughs. Ex. viii. 3. 
KNEE. n. f [cneop, Saxon ; knee, Dutch ] 

1. The joint of the leg where the leg is joined to the thigh. 

Thy royal father 

Was a moft fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet. 

Died every da , fhc liv’d. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

1 have relerved to myfelf feven thoufand, who have not 
bowed the hue to Baal. Ro. xi. 4. 

Scotch fkink is a kind of flrong nourifhment, made of the 
knees and finews of beef long boiled. Bacon. 

I beg and dafp thy knees. Milton. 

Weary’d with length of ways, worn out with toil, 

Io lay down, and leaning on her knees , 

Invok’d the caufe of all her miferics ; 

And cart her languifhing regards above. 

For help from heav’n, and her ungrateful Jove. Dryden. 

Difdainfut of Campania’s gentle plains. 

When for them fhe mufl bend the fervile knee. Thomftm. 

2. A knee L a piece of timber growing crooked, and fo cut that 
the trunk and branch make an angle. Moxon's Mech. Excr. 

Such difpofitions are the fittefl timber to make great politicks 
of: like to knee timber, that is good for fbips that are to be 
tolled; but not for building houfes, that fhall Hand firm. Ba. on. 
To Knee. v. a. [from the noun.] To fupplicate by kneeling. 
Go you that banifh’d him, a mile before his tent, fall down, 
and knee the way into his mercy. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Return with her I 

Why, the hot-blooded France, that dow’rlcfs took 
Our youngeft born : I could as well be brought 
To knee bis throne, and fquirc-like pcnfion beg. Shake/. 
Kneed, adj. [from knee.] 

1. Having knees: ns in-kneed, or out-kneed. 

2. Having joints: as kneed grafs. 

Kne'edeep. adj. [ knee and deep.] 

X. Riling to the knees. 

2. Sunk to the knees. 

The country peafant meditates no harm. 

When clad with lkins of beafls to keep him warm j 
In winter weather unconcern’d he goes, 

Almoft kneedeep, through mire in clumley fhocs. Dryden. 
Kne'eholm. n.f. An herb. Ain/worth. 

Kne'epan. n.J. [knee and pan.] A little round bone about 
two inches broad, pretty thick, a little convex on both fides, 
and covered with a fmooth cartilage on its forcfidc. It is foft 
in children, but very hard in thofe of riper years: it is called 
patella or mola. Over it paffes the tendon of the mufcles which 
extend the leg, to which it ferves as a pully. Qidney. 
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ToK, EEt . [from T; perfo f"t? 5 ^““«- 

flection ; to bend the knee. K 0111 - 

A ?°u d °r afk me bIeffin S> rU down, 

And a(k of thee forgivenefe. Shat jr r 

Ere I was rifen from the place that fhew’d * ^ 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poft. 

Stew’d in his hafle, half breathing, panting forth 
t rom Gonenl, his miflrefs, falutation. Shak Kino I, 

A certain man kneeling down to him, faid, Lord, have Z' 
cy upon my fon ; for he is lunatick. Mat v v ;: 

As foon as you are drefled, kneel and fay the Lord’s prayer!' 
rr . , Taylor’s Guide to Devotion 

Kneetribute. n.f. [knee and tribute.] Genuflexion; wor- 
inip or obeifance (hown by kneeling. 

Receive from us 

Kneetribute yet unpaid, proflration vile. Milton 

Knel. n.f [cnil, Wclfb, a funeral pile; cnyllan, to ring, Sax.l 
1 he found of a bell rung at a funeral. J 

I would not wifh them to a fairer death, 

And fo his hull is knoll’d. Shakefpeare. 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Ha wu "T 1 hca [ them> ShaL 

W hen he was brought again to th’ bar, to hear 

His knell rung out, his judgment, he was flirr’d 
With fuch an agony, he fweat extremely. Shak. H. VO. 

All thefe motions, which we faw, 

Arc but as ice, which crackles at a thaw: 

Or as a lute, which in moift weather rings 

Her knell alone, by cracking of her firings. Donne. 

Unhappy Have, and pupil to a bell, 

Which his hours work, as well as hours do tell; L 

Unhappy ’till the laft, the kind rcleafing knell. Cowley.) 

At dawn poor Stella danc’d and fung; 

The am’rous youth around her bow’d : 

At night her fatal knell was rung ; 

I faw, and kifs’d her in her fhrowd. Prior, 

Knew. The preterite of know. 

Knife, n f plur. knives, [cniy. Sax. knijf, Danifh.] An in- 
ftrument edged and pointed, wherewith meat is cut, and ani¬ 
mals killed. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnefi fmoke of hell. 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. Shakefp. 

Bleft powers, forbid thy tender life 
Should bleed upon a barbarous knife. Crojberw . 

The facred priefts with ready knives bereave 
The bead of life, and in full bowls receive 
The dreaming blood. Drydtiis Bn. 

Ev’n in his fleep heftarts, and fears the knife, 

And, trembling, in his arms takes his accomplice wife. Dryd. 
Pain is not in the knife that cuts us; but we call it cutting 
in the knife, and pain only in ourfelves. Watts. 

KNIGHT, n.f. [cnijjr. Sax. knecht, Germ, a fervant, or pupil.] 
1. A man advanced to a certain degree of military rank. It was 
anciently the cuftom to knight every man of rank or fortune, 
that he might be qualified to give challenges, to fight in the 
lifts, and to perform feats of arms. In England knighthood 
confers the title of fir: as, fir Thomas, fir Richard. When 
the name was not known, it was ufual to fay fir knight. 
.That fame knight’s own fword this is of yore, 

Which Merlin made. Spenfer. 

Sir knight, if knight thou be, 

Abandon this forcftalled place. Spenfer. 

When every cafe in law is right. 

No fquire in debt, and no poor knight. Shak. King Lear. 

Pardon, goddefs of the night, 

Thofe that flew thy virgin knight ; 

For the which, with fongs of woe, . 

Round about her tomb they go. , 

This knight ; but yet why fhould I call him knight. 

To give impiety to this rev’rent ftile. Daniel’s Ctvu or. 

No fquire with knight did better fit 
In parts, in manners, and in wit. ‘ a " 

1. Among us the order of gentlemen next to the nobility, excep 

the baronets. ijAilon 

The knight intends to make his appearance. A J 

g. A champion. 

He fuddenly unties the poke. 

Which out of it font fuch a fmoke, 

As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother; 

So that the knights each other loft, w .„ 

And flood as dill as any poft. * 

Did I for this my country bring 
To help their knight againft their king, Tj en bam- 

And raife the firft fedition ? . . • h .. 

Knight Errant. [ chevalier errant ] A wandering g 
one who went about in quell of adventures. 

Like a bold knight errant did proclaim n,nl-am. 

Combat to all, and bore away the dame. The 
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The ancient errant knights 
Won all their miftreffes in fights; 

They cut whole giants into fritters. 

To put them into am’rous twitters. , 

Knight Errantry, [from knight errant.] The charader or 
manners of wandering knights. . . .- 

That which with the vulgar paffes for courage is a brutifh 
fort of knight errantry , feeking out needlefs encounters. Norrts. 
Knight of the Pof). A hireling evidence. 

There are knights of the poft, and holy cheats enough, to fwear 
the truth of the broadeft contradiXions, where pious frauds 
fhall give them an extraordinary call. South's Sermons. 

Knicht of the Shire. One of the reprefentatives of a 
county in parliament: he formerly was a military knight, but 
now any man having an eftatc in land of fix hundred pounds 
a year is qualified. 

To Knight v.a. [from the noun.] To create one a knight, 
which is done by the king, who gives the perfon kneciing a 
blow with a fword, and bids him rife up fir. 

Favours came thick upon him: the next St. George’s day 
he was knighted. IVotton. 

1 he lord protedor knighted the king; and immediately the 
king flood up, took the fword from the lord protedor, and 
dubbed the lord mayor of London knight. Hayward. 

The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one penfion’d Quarles. Pope. 
Kni'ghtlv. adj. [from knight.] Befitting a knight; befeem- 
ing a knight. 

Let us take care of your wound, upon condition that a more 
knightly combat fhall be performed between us. Sidney. 

How dares your pride prefume againft my laws ? 

As in a lifted field to fight your caufe : 

Unafk’d the royal grant, no marfhal by. 

As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 

Kni'ghthood. n.f. [from knight. ] The charader or dignity 
of a knight. 

For that fame knight’s own fword this is of yore, 

Which Merlin made by his almighty art. 

For that his nourfling, when he knighthood fwore, 
Therewith to doen his foes eternal fmart. Fary Queen. 

Speak truly on thy knighthood, and thine oath, 

And fo defend thee heaven and thy valour. Shak. R II. 

Is this the fir, who fome wafte wife to win, 

A knighthood bought, to go a wooing in Pen. "Johnfon. 

If you needs muft write, writeCsfar’s praife, 

You’ll gain at leaft a knighthood, or the bays. Pope. 

Kni’ghtle ss. adj. [from blight. I nbecomingaknight.Obfolete. 
Arife, thou curfed mifereant. 

That haft with knightlefs guile, and treacherous train. 

Fair knighthood foully fhamed. Fairy Queen. 

To KNIT. v. n. prefer, knit ox knitted, [cmrran, Saxon.] 

1. To make or unite by texture without a loom. 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care, 

The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds. Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 

A thoufand Cupids in thofe curls do fit • 

Thofe curious nets thy flender fingers knit. Waller. 

2 . To tye. 

Send for the county; go tell him of this; 

I’ll have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. Shakefpeare. 

3. To join; to unite. 

His gall did grate for grief and high difdain, 

And, knitting all his force, got one hand free. Fa. Queen. 

Thefe, mine enemies, are ail knit up 
In their did rations : they arc in my power. Shakefpeare. 

O let the vile world end. 

And the premifed flames of the laft day 
Knit earth and heav’n together. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Lay your highnefs’ 

Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a moft indiffolublc tye 

For ever bi t. c t, 1 a. n/r 1 1 

Thic rr. 1 u j 1 • Shakefp. Macbeth. 

J his royal hand and mine are newly knit , 

And the conjunXion of our inward fouls 
Mamed in league, coupled and link'd together 
W ith all religious ftrength of facred vows. 

„ By th. taplicity of Venus’ JUS*"*’ ^ 

By that which kn ttetb fouls, and profpers loves. Shakefp 
you.** ^ COmC PCaCCab, y» mine heart foall be knit onto 
That .heir heam might bc 

the^firmeft "othemetieell, demonfaire 

thefareett tmu „ g , „f upper , imberSj w f ich mal ^ 

ur ^ rid f a,Kl impudence, in Mien Zf" ' Ard ’"‘ a - 

tmTJ „7 h “ rt “ y °“ hy alkin s 12 

test” 
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Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaftick round. M non. 

God gave feveral abilities to feveral perfons, that each 
might help to fupply the publick needs, and, by joining to fill 
up all wants, they he knit together by jullice, as the parts of 
the world are by nature 7 ayl r's Rule of livi g holy. 

Nature cannot knit the bones while the parts are under a 
difeharge. IWtjcman's Surgery . 

3. To contraft. 

What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns, 
And turn thy eyes fo coldly on thy prince. Addijon's Cato. 

4. To tie up. 

He faw heaven opened, as it had been a great Iheet knit 
at the four corners, and let down to the earth. APIs x. 11. 

To Knit. v. n. 

j. To weave without a loom. 

A young fhepherdefs a nittiiig and finging : her voice com¬ 
forted her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her 
voice’s mufick. ^ Sidney. 

Make the world diftinguilh Julia’s fon 
From the vile offspring of a trull, that fits 
By the town-wall, and for her living knits. Dryden. 

2. To join; to clofe ; to unite. 

Our fever’d navy too 

Have knit again, and float, threat’ning moft fea-like. Shak. 

Knit. n.f. [from the Verb.] Texture. 

Let their heads be fleekly comb’d, their blue coats brufh’d, 
and their garters of an indifferent knit. Shakejpeare. 

Knx'tter. n.f. [from knit.] One who weaves or knits. 

The fpinfters and the knitters in the lun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones. 

Do ufe to chant it. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Kni'ttingneedle. n.f. [knit and needle.] A wire which wo¬ 
men ufe in knitting. 

He gave her a cuff on the ear, fhe would prick him with 
her knittingncedle. Arbuthnot's Hift. of ''John Bull. 

Kni'ttle. n.f [from knit .] A firing that gathers a purfe 
round. Ain [worth. 

KNOB. n.f. [ cnaep, Saxon; knoop, Dutch. ] A protube¬ 
rance , any part bluntly rifing above the reft. 

Juft before the entrance of the right auricle of the heart 
is a remarkable knob or bunch, raifed up from tile fubjacent 
fat; by the interpoiition whereof the blood falling down by 
the defeending vein is diverted into the auricle. Ray. 

Kno'bbed. adj. [from bub.] Set with knobs; having protu¬ 
berances. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed at the 
top, arid knobbed or tuberous at the bottom. Grew. 

Kno bbiness. n.j. [from nobby.] The quality of having Icuobs. 

Kno'bby adj. [from knob.] 

1. Full of knobs. 

2. Hard; ftubborn. 

The informers continued in a knobby kind of obftinacy, re¬ 
folding ftill to conceal the names of the authors. Howtl. 

To Knock, v.n. [cnuc.an, Saxon; cnoee, a blow, Welfh.] 

!• To clalh ; to be driven fuddenly together. 

Any hard body thruft forwards by another body contiguous, 
without knocking, giveth no noile. Bacon's Nat. Hift 

They may fay, the atoms of the chaos being varioufly 
moved according to this catholick law, muft needs knock 
and interfere. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. I o beat, as at a door for admittance. 

Villain, I fay knock me at this gate. 

And rap me well; or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. Shak. 

Whether to knock againft the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely vifit them in parts remote. 

To fright them, ere deftroy. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

I bid the rafeal knock upon your gate. 

And could not get get him for my heart to do ir. Shakefp. 

ror harbour at a thoufand doors they knock'd 
Not one of all the thoufiind but was lock’d. Dryden 

Knock at your own breaft, and afk your foul. 

If thofe fair fatal eyes edg’d not your fword. Dryden 

3. To Knock under. A common expreffion, that denotes when 
a man yields or fubmits. 

To Knock, v. a. 

1. To affect or change in any refpeX by blows. 

How do you mean removing him l 

—Why, by making him incapable of Othello’s Diace - 
knocking out his brains. , P'* C . e , • 

Time was, a fober Englifhn,an would knock 
H's fervants up, and rife by five o’clock • 

InftruX his family in ev’ry rule * 

X rtdiiL en , d hi r fe 10 5 hurch ' his fo" » fohool. Dryd,. 

S^ 2 ST‘ ‘t? rikei '» with a flurp nS 

bo when the cook faw my jaws thus knock it ^ 

l^him heWh’fh aP r nCilkc ° fmy 

t him he lanch d his fpear, and pierc’d his bread • 

On the hard earth the Lycian knock’d h \s head ’ 

And lay fupine; and forth the fpirit fled. Dryde „^ 

’Tis 
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’Tis the (port of ftatefmen, 

When heroes knock their knotty heads together, 

And fall by one another; Rowe. 

3. To Knock down. To fell by a blow. 

He began to knock down his fellow citizens with a great 
deal of zeal, and to fill qll Arabia with an unnatural medlcv 
of religion and bloodfhed. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 50'. 

A man who is grofs in a woman’s company, oueht to be 
knocked down with a club. “ Clariffa. 

4. To Knock on the head. To kill by a blow ; to deftroy. 

Fie betook himfelf to his orchard, and walking there was 
knocked on the head by a tree. South's Sermons. 

Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head-, 
or with a fever, like fire in a ftreng-water-{hop, burns him 
down to the ground. Grew's Cofnol. 

Knock, n.f. [from'the verb.] 

1. A fudden ftroke ; a blow. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of t! e earth 
fhould wave him from a knock perpendicularly direfitd from 
a body in the air above. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. vii. 

Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox. 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Dryden. 

2. A loud ftroke at a door for admiffion. 

Guifcard, in his leathern frock. 

Stood ready, with his thrice-repeated knock: 

Thrice with a doleful found the jarring grate 
Rung deaf and hollow. Dryden's Boccacc. 

Kno'cker. n.f. [from knock.] 

1. He that knocks. 

2. The hammer which hangs at the door for ftrangers to ftrike. 

Shut, lhut the door, good John ! fatigu’d, I faid, * 
Tie up the knocker , fay I’m fick. I’m dead. Pope. 

To Kn> ll. v. a. [from knell.} To ring the bell, generally 
for a funeral. 

Had I as many fons as I have hairs, 

I would not wifh them to a fairer death. 

And fo his knell is knoll’d. Shakefpearc's Macbeth. 

To Knoll, v. n. To found as a bell. 

If ever you have look’d on better days. 

If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church. Shakefp. 
Knoll, n.f A little hill. Ainf. 

Knop. n.f. [A corruption of knap.] Any tufty top. Ainf. 
Knot. n.f. [cnorra, Saxonj knot , German; knutte, Dutch; 
knotte , Erfe.] 

1. A complication of a cord or firing not cafily to be difen- 


tangled. 

He found that reafon’s felf now reafons found 


Sidney. 


Addifon. 


Shakefp. 


To fallen knots , which fancy firft had bound 
As the fair vcftal to the fountain came. 

Let none be ftartlcd at a vellal’s name, 

Tir’d with the walk, fhe laid her down to reft ; 

And to the winds expos’d her glowing breaft. 

To take the frefhnefs of the morning air. 

And gather’d in a knot her flowing hair. 

2. Any figure of which the lines frequently interfefi each other. 

Garden knots , the frets of houies, and all equal figures, 
pleafe ; whereas unequal figures are but deformities. Bacon. 
Our fea-wall’d garden, the whole land. 

Is full of weeds, her faireft flowers choked up. 

Her knots diforder’d. Shah eft. Rich. II. 

It fed flow’rs worthy of paradife, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots , but nature boon. 

Pour’d forth profufe on hill and dale, and plain. Milton. 
Their quarters are contrived into elegant knots , adorned 
with the moft beautiful flowers. _ More. 

Henry in knots involving Emma s name, 

Had half-exprcfs’d, and half-conceal’d his flame 
Upon this tree ; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs. 

That, as the wound, the pafiion might increafe. Prior. 

3. Any bond of aflociation or union. 

Confirm that amity 

With nuptial knot , if thou vouchfafc to grant 

That virtuous lady Bona. shakefp. Henry VI. 

Richmond aims * 

At young Elizabeth, my brother’s daughter. 

And by that knot looks proudly on the crown. 

I would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himfelf 
The noble knot he made. Shakefpearc s Cmolanus. 

Why left you wife and children, 

Thofe precious motives, thofe ftrong knots of love. Shak. 

Not all that Saul could threaten or perfuade. 

In this clofe knot, the fmalleft loofenefs made. Cowley. 
a . A hard part in a piece of wood caufcd by the protuberance 
of a bough, and confequently by a tranfvcrfe direction ot 
the fibres!" A joint in an herb. . , „ , , 

Taking the Very refufe among thofe which ferved to no ufe, 
beinc* a crooked piece of wood, and full of knots , he hath 
carved it diligently, when he had nothing the to do IVfd 

Such knots and crofihefsof gram is objefied here, as will 
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hardly fuffer that form, which thev cry up here as the only j u ft 
reformation, to go on fo fmoothlv here as it might do in 
Scotland. KingCbarl^ 

5. A confederacy; an aflociation ; a fmall band. 

Oh you pandcrly rafeals ! there’s a knot , a gang, a confoi 
racy agai nft me. Shakif. Merry TVives of Mndlr 

What is there here in Rome that can delight thee ? J 
Where not a foul, without thine own foul knot. 

But fears and hates thee. Ben. Johnfon's Catili„ t 

A knot of good fellows borrowed a fum of money of a 
gentleman upon the king’s highway. L’Efrange. 

I am now with a knot of his admirers, who make requeft 
that you would give notice of the window where the knight 
intends to appear. Addifon's Sp e (lator. 

6. Difficulty; intricacy. 

A man {hall be perplexed with knots and problems of bufi- 
nefs, and contrary affairs, where the determination is dubious 
and both parts of the contrariety feem equally weighty; fo 
that, which way foever the choice determines, a man is fore 
to venture a great concern. South’s Sermons. 

7. Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of affairs. 

When the difeoverv was made that the king was living, 
which was the knot of the play untied, the reft is lhut up in 
thecompafs of fomc few lines, becaufe nothing then hindered 
the happinefs of Torifmond and Leonora. Dryden's Dufrefn. 

8. A clufter; a collefiion. 

The way of fortune is like the milky way in the Iky, 
which is a meeting or knot of a number of fmall ftars, not 
feen afunder, but giving light together. Bacon's Effays. 

In a pifiure, befides die principal figures which compofe it, 
and arc placed in the midft of it, there are lefs groups or 
knots of figures dilpofed at proper diftances, which are parts 
of the piece, and feem to carry on the fame defign in a more 
inferior manner. Dryden's Difrefnoy. 

To Knot. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To complicate in knots. 

Flappy we who from fuch queens are freed. 

That were always telling beads : 

But here’s a queen when fhe rides abroad 

Is always knotting threads. Sidley. 

2 . To intangle; to.perplex. 

3. To unite. 

The party of the papifts in England are become more 
knotted, both in dependence towards Spain, and amongftthem- 
felves. Bacon's War with Spain. 

To Knot. v. n. 

1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vegetation. 

Cut hay when it begins to knot. Mortimer's Hufiandry, 

2. To knit knots for fringes. 

Kno'tberrybush. n.f A plant. Ainf. 

Kno'tcrass. n.f. [knot and grafs.] A plant. 

Kno'tted. adj. [from knot.] Full of knots. 

The knotted oaks {hall fhow’rs of honey weep. Dryden. 
Kno'ttiness. n.f [from knotty.] Fulnefs of knots; uneven- 
nefs ; intricacy; difficulty. , 

Virtue was reprefented by Hercules naked, with his lions 
(kin and knotted club: by his oaken club is fignified reafon 
ruling the appetite; the knottinefs thereof, the difficulty they 
have that feck after virtue. Pcacham on Drawing. 

Kno'tty. adj. [from knot.] 

1. Full of knots. 

I have feen tempefts, when the fcolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. Shakefp. Julius Lajar. 

The timber in fome trees more clean, in fome more knotty: 
try it by fpeaking at one end, and laying the ear at the other; 
for if it be knotty, the voice will not pafs well. Bacon. 
The knotty oaks their lift’ning branches bow. Rofcommm. 

One with a brand yet burning from the flame, § 

Arm’d with a knotty club another came. Dryden s an. 

Where the vales with violets once were crown d, 

Now knotty burrs and thorns difgrace the ground: 

Come, {hepherds, come, and ftrew with leaves the plam. 
Such funeral rites yourDaphnis did ordain. J 

-2. Hard; rugged. 

Valiant fools . 

Were made by nature for the wife to work with. 

They are their tools; and ’tis the fport of ftatefinen. 

When heroes knock their kn:tiy heads t °g ct " er ’ n. bther: 
And fall by one another. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother 

3. Intricate; perplexed; difficult; embaraffed . when the 
King Henry, in the very entrance of his reign, n ^ 
kingdom was caft in his arms, met with agomtof gna ^ 

ficulty, and knotty to folve, able to troubie and^ ^ y iI. 

he that was the beft at the untying of knotty. 

thC P Somc on the bench the knotty laws untie. 

They compliment, they fit, they char, 

Fight o’er the wars, reform the Itate; 

A "thoufand knotty points they clear, prior. 

’Till fupper and my wife appear. To 
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To KNOW. v. a. preter. 1 knew , I have known. [ cnapan 

To°picdve with certainty, whether intuitive or difeur- 

fl ' C ‘ o, that a man might know 

The end of this day’s bufinefs ere it come! Shake/pcai £ . 
The memorial of virtue is immortal, becaufe it is known 
with God and with men. 

The gods all things know. Milton. 

Not from experience, for the world was new, 

He only from their caufe their natures knew. Denham. 
We doubt not, neither can we properly fay we think we 
admire and love you above all other men : there is a certainty 
in the propofition, and we know it. Dryden. 

When a man makes ufe of the name of any fimple idea, 
which he perceives is not underftood, or is in danger to be 
miftaken, he is obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the end 
of fpeech, to declare his meaning, and make known what idea 
he makes it Hand for. Locke. 

2. To be informed of 5 to be taught. 

Ye {hall be healed, and it {hall be known to you why his 
hand is not removed from you. 1 Sa. vi 3. 

Led on with a defire to know 

What nearer might concern him. Milton. 

One would have thought you had known better things than 
to expedl a kindnefs from a common enemy. L'Ejtrange. 

3. To diftinguifh. 

Numeration is but the adding of one unit more, and giving 
to the whole a new name, whereby to know it from thofe be¬ 
fore and after, and diftinguifh it from every fmaller or greater 
multitude of units. Locke. 

4. To recognife. 

What a monftrous fellow art thou, thus to rail on me, that 
is neither known of thee, nor knows thee ? Shakejpeare. 

They told what things were done in the way, and how he 
was known of them in breaking of bread. Lit. xxiv. 35. 

At nearer view he thought he knew the dead, 

And call’d thp wretched man to mind. Flatman. 

Tell me how 1 may know him. Milton. 

5. To be no ftranger to. 

What are you ? 

—A moft poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows. 

Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shak. King Lear. 

6. To converfe with another fex. 

And Adam knew Eve his wife. Gen. iv. 4. 

7. To fee with approbation. 

They have reigned, but not by me; they have fet a feig- 
niory over thcmfelves, but I knew nothing of it. Hofca. 

To Know. v. n. 

1. To have clear and certain perception ; not to be doubtful. 

1 kn iu of a furecy that the Lord hath fent his angeJ, and 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod. Adis xii. 11. 

2. Not to be ignorant. 

When they know within themfelves they fpeak of that 
they do not wefl Fwtu, they would neverthelefs feem to others 
to know of that which they may not well fpeak. 

Bacon's EJJays, N°. 27. 

Not to kn-,w of things remote, but know 
That which before us lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wifdom. Milton. 

In the other world there is no confideration that will fling 
our confciences more cruelly than this, that we did wickedly, 
when we knew to have done better ; and chofe to make our- 
felves miferable, when we underftood the way to have been 
ha PPy- . Tilktfon's Sermons. 

I hey might underftand thofe excellencies which they 
blindly valued, fo as not to be farther impofed upon by bad 
pieces, and to know when nature was well imitated by the 
moft able mailers. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

3. 1 o be informed. 

The prince and Mr. Poins will put on two of our jerkins 
and aprons, and fir John muft not know of it. 

. Shakefpearc's Henry IV. 

I here is but one mineral body, that we know of, heavier 
than common quiekfilver. g e , e 

ToKnow for. To have knowledge of. A colloquial ex- 
preffion. 1 

He faid the water itfclf was a good healthy water; but for 
the party that own’d it, he might have more difeafes than he 
% 7 /v' f T 0/ • / • Shakefp. Henry IV. 

5 ’examine" ^ ^ S ’ ak< ^ earCi 1S to takc cognifance of; to 

Fair Hermia, queftion your defires ; 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood. 

Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 

*°u can endure the livery of a nun. 

For ay to be in fhady eloifter mew’d. Shakefteare 

‘SSSf-.tJis c —> pSS&E 

1 Me are reldved into a confeflid ignorance, and I ll.all 
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US* razscsi 

] aV Thefcwo arguments are the voices of nature, the unani¬ 
mous fuffrages of all real beings and fubftanccs create ^ tb * 
are naturally knowable without revelation. Bentley. 

Wwer n.f. [from know] One who has {kill or know- 

led I? we look on a vegetable as made of earth, we muft 
have the true theory of the nature of that element, or we 
miferablv fail of our fcicntifical afpirings; and while we can 
only fay’tis cold and dry, we are pitiful Glams. 

/know the refpefi and reverence which in this addrefs I 
ought to appear in before you, who are a genera! bm*ro f 
mankind and poetry. 

Kno'wjnc. adj. [from know.] 

1. Skilful; well inftrufied; remote from ignorance. 

You have heard, and with a knowing ear, 

That he, which hath our noble father {lain, 

Purfu’d my life. Shak Hamlet. 

The knowingejl of thefe have of late reformed their hy- 
pothefis. . Boyle. 

What makes the clergy glorious is to be knowing in their 
profeflion, unfpotted in their lives, active and laborious in 
their charges. South. 

The neceffity of preparing for the offices of religion was a 
leflbn which the mere light and difiates of common rcafon, 
without the help of revelation, taught all the knowing and in¬ 
telligent part of the world. South’s Scrnv.u: . 

Gio Bcllino, one of the firft who was of any confideration 
at Venice, painted very drily, according to the manner of his 
time: he was very knowing both in architecture and per- 
fpefiive. * Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

All animals of the fame kind, which form a fociety, are 
more knowing than others. Addijons Guardian. 

2 . Confcious; intelligent. 

Could any but a knowing prudent Caufe 
Begin fuch motions and aflign fuch laws t 
If the Great Mind had form’d a different frame. 

Might not your wanton wit the fyftem blame ? Blackmore. 

Kno'wing. n. f. [from know.] Knowledge. 

Let him be fo entertain’d as fuits gentlemen of your knowing 
to a ftranger of his quality. Shakefpearc. 

Kno'wingly. adv. [from knowing.] With fkill; with know¬ 
ledge. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the world. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
They who before were rather fond of it than knowingly ad¬ 
mired it, might defend their inclination by their reafon. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To the private duties of the clofet he repaired, as often 
as he entered upon any bulinefs of confequence: I fpeak 
knowingly. Atlerbury s Sermons. 

Kno'wledge. n.f. [from know.] 

1. Certain perception ; indubitable apprehenfion. 

Knowledge, which is the highelt degree of the fpeculative 
faculties, confifts in the perception of the truth of affirmative 
or negative propofitions. Locke. 

2. Learning; illumination of the mind. 

Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to hcav’n. Shakefp. 

3. Skill in any thing. 

Do but fay to me what I fhould do. 

That in your knowledge may by me be done. 

And I am preft unto ft. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

4 - Acquaintance with any fact or perfon. 

The dog ftraight fawned upon his mafter for old knerw- 


:1 


ledge. 


Sidney. 


That is not forgot, 

Which ne’er I did remember ; to my knowledge 
I never in my life did look on him. Shakefp. Rich. II 

5. Cogr.ifance; notice. 

Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou fhouldft 
take knowledge of me, feeing 1 am a ftranger ? Ruth ii. to 
A ftate’s anger fhould not take 
Knowledge cither of fools or women. Ben. Johnfon's Catii. 

6. Information ; power of knowing. J J 

dol 7 y % d r ce ’ and l,umbl y created her par- 

don, or knowledge why {he was cruel. v ■5L. 

avow° /WLEI>CE ' ** [n0t b U ' e ’J To ^knowledge; to 
t . Tbe P^het Hofca tells us that God faith of the Jews 

Sat thc-rVaT ’ * 0t b V‘ le; Whith P rove ' h Plain!,- 

w ^^mems which God doth not avow : tor 
not 11/7 , e K 0r ? lnecl b >' his ' ccrct Providence, vet they are 

To RW * by h ' S r r Ca!ed wilL Bacon’s holy IVar 

1 o Knu bele. v. a. [kmpUr, Danifh.] To beat. Skinner 
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KNUCKLE. h. f. [cnuclc, Saxon ; knockle, Dutch.] 

1. The joints of the fingers protuberant when the fingers 
ciofe. 

Thus often at the Temple-flairs we’ve feen 
Two tritons, of a rough athletick mien. 

Sourly difpute fome quarrel of the flood. 

With knuckles bruis’d, and face befmear’d in blood. Garth. 

2 . The knee joint of a calf. 

We find alfo that Scotch (kinck, which is a pottage of 
ftrong nourilhment, is made with the knees and finews of 
beef, but long boiled : jelly alfo, which they ufed for a refto- 
rative, is chiefly made of knuckles of veal. Bacons Nat. Hljl. 

3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 

Divers herbs have joints or knuckles , as it were flops in 
their germination ; as gillyflowers, pinks, fennel, and corn. 

Bacon's Natural Hijltry. 

To Knu'ckle. v n [from the noun.] Tofubmit: I fuppofe 
from an odd cuftom of ftriking the under fide of the table 
with the knuckles, in confeflion of an argumcntal de¬ 
feat. 

Knu'ckle n. aij. [from knuckle.] Jointed. 

The reed or cane is a watry plant, and groweth not but in 


K Y D 

the water: it hath thefe properties, that it is hollow, and it j s 
knuckled both flalk and root; that, being dry, it is moie hard 
and fragile than other wood ; that it putteth forth no boughs 
^ though many ftalks out of one root. Bacon's Nat. HijtorJ 
Knuff. n. f [perhaps corrupted from knave , or the fame with 
chuff.] A lout. An old word preferved in a rhyme of pre¬ 
diction. v 

The country knuffs , Hob, Dick, and Hick, 

With clubs and clouted fhoon. 

Shall fill up Duflendale 

With flaughtered bodies foon. Hayward. 

Knur. )«./ [iw, German.] A knot; a hard fub- 
Knurle. S fiance. 

The ftony nodules found lodged in the ftrata, are called by 
the workmen knurs and knots. IVocdwartTs Met. Foff. 

Konrd for knew. tyenjer. 

To Kyd. v.n. [corrupted probably from cuS, Saxon.] T 0 
know. 

But ah, un uft and worthlefs Colin Clout, 

That kydjl the hidden kinds of many a weed ; 

Yet kydjl not one to cure thy fore heart root. 

Whole rankling wound as yet doth rifely bleed. Spcnfer. 
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A liquid confonant, which preferves always the 
fame found in Englifh. In the Saxon it was af- 
pirated a Jjlap, loaf j Jjlcepij, lady. 

A - At the end of a monofyllable it is always 
*5 doubled; as, Jhall j Jlill ; full, except after a diph¬ 
thong ; as,./<«'/; feel-, veal-, cool. In a word of more fyl- 
lables it is written fmgle; as, channel ; canal ; tendril. It is 
fometimes put before e, and founded feebly after it; as bible ; 
title. 

La. interjeSl. [corrupted by an effeminate pronunciation from 
lo.] See; look ; behold. 

La you ! if you fpeak ill of the devil. 

How he takes it at heart. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

La'bdanum. n.f A re fin of the fofter kind, of a ftrong and 
not unpleafant fmell, and an aromatick, but not agreeable 
taftc. This juice exfudates from a low fpreading fhrub, of the 
ciftus kind, in Crete, and the neighbouring iflands; and the 
Grecian women make balls of it with a fmall admixture of 
ambergreafe, by way of a perfume. It was formerly ufcd 
externally in medicine, but is now ncgledled. Hill. 

To La'befy. v. a. [labefacio, Latin.] To weaken j to im¬ 
pair. Did. 

La'bel. n.f. [labellum, Latin.] 

1. A fmall flip or ferip of writing. 

When wak’d, I found 
This label on my bofom; whole containing 
Is- fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shakefpeare's Cym'bclinc. 

2. Any thing appendant to a larger writing. 

On the label of lead, the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul 
arc imprefled from the papal feal. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

3. [In law.] A narrow flip of paper or parchment affixed to 
a deed or writing, in order to hold the appending feal. So 
alfo any paper, annexed by way of addition or explication to 
any will or teftament, is called a label or codicil. Harris. 

God join’d my heart to Romeo’s ; thou our hands ; 

And ere this hand by thee to Romeo feal’d. 

Shall be the label to another deed, 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 

Turn to another, this (hall flay them both. Shakef bearc. 

La bent. adj. [labens, Lat.] Sliding; gliding; flipping. Did. 
ffi- U^hialis, Latin.] Uttered by the lips. 

1 he Hebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
dental, and which guttural. Bacons Natural Hijloy. 

home particular affe&ion of found in its paflage to the lips, 
will feem to make fome compofttion in any vowel which is 

7 u , :a " . Holder s Elements of Speech. 

U biated. adj. [ labium, Latin.] Formed with lips. 

La biodental, adj. [labium and dentalis.] Formed or pro- 
nounced by the co-operation of the lips and teeth. 

J he dental confonants are very eafy ; and firft the labio- 
dentals f, v, alfo the linguadcntals th, dh. Hold. Elm. of St 
[ /;i Lat0 Achemi|l Not in u(e. 

trio“iT fl, ' PhUr ’ made b >’ “ “- 

I'A'boratory. n. f. [labormire, French.] A chemift’s work- 
room. 

It would contribute to the hiftory of colours, if chemifts 
would in their laboratory take a heedful notice, and give us a 
aithfu account, of the colours obferved in the ftcam of bo- 
ether fublimcd or diftilled. Boy/e 

in Si?nS makCS ? C dc ^- V g lV>, : ° US ’ i5 10 ^ knowing 
'J'; "™- u,1 ‘H d V cd 111 tluir livcs , a Clive and labf- 

and d rl chaj ;S cs > bold, and refolutc in onoofing feduccrs 
and during to look vice in the face ; and lafilv ro h ? , 


To his laborious youth confum’d in war, 

And lading age, adorn’d and crown’d with peace; Prior \ 
2 . Requiring labour; tirefome ; not eafy. 

A fpacious cave within its farmoft part, 

Was hew’d and fafhion’d by laborious art. 

Through the hill’s hollow fides. Dryd. JEn. 6, 

Dp’it thou love watchings, abftinence, and toil, 
Laborious virtues all ? learn them from Cato. Add. Cato. 
Labo'riouslv. adv. [from laborious.] With labour ; with 
toil. 

The folly of him, who pumps very laborioufly in a fhip, 
yet negledls to flop the leak. Decay of Piety. 

I chufe laborioufly to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air. Pope's Odyf 
Labo'riousness. n. f. [from laborious.] 

1. Toilfomenefs; difficulty. 

The parallel holds in the gainleffnefs as well as the labo- 
rioufnefs of the work; thofe wretched creatures, buried in 
earth and darknefs, were never the richer for all the ore they 
digged ; no more is the infatiatc mifer. Decay of Piety. 

2 . Diligence; affiduity. 

LA'BOUR, n.f. [labcur, French; labor, Latin.] 
x. The a< 5 t of doing what requires a painful exertion of ftrength, 
or wcarifome perfeverance ; pains ; toil; travail; work. 

If I find her honeft, I lofe not my labour ; if fhe be other- 
wile, it is labour well bellowed. Shakef. M. IV. of JVnidfor. 

I fent to know your faith, left the tempter have tempted 
you, and our labour be in vain. x Thef. iii. c 

2 . Work to be done. 

Being a labour of fo great difficulty, the exaa performance 
thereof we may rather wilh than look for. Hooker. 

You were wont to fay, 

'■ If you had been the wife of Hercules 

Six of his labours you’d have done, and fav’d 

Your hufband fo much fwcat. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

3. r-xercife ; motion with fome decree of violence 

Moderate labour of the body induces to the'prefervation 
of health, and curing many initial difeafes ; but the toil of 
deft roys health, and generates maladies. Harvey 

4. Childbirth ; travail. 

Sith of womens labours thou haft charge. 

And generation goodly doeft enlarge. 

Incline thy will to effea our wilhful vow. Sfienf Ebith 
Not knowing ’twas my labour, I complain 
Ol hidden fhootings, and of grinding pain ; 

My throws come thicker, and my erks cncreas’d, 

\. Inch with her hand the confcious nurfe fupprefs’d. Dryd 
Not one woman of two hundred dies in labour. Graunt'. 

'a • ln COntl " UaI Uour > ic cve » travails with the 
To t'arottb and ‘s m pangs ’till ,t be delivered. South's Serm. 
10 Labour, v. n. [laboro, Latin.] 

1. To toil; to *a with painful effort. 

When Ihall I come to th’ top of that fame hill ? 

-You do climb up it now; look how we labour.' Shakef 
For your h.ghnefs’ good I ever Labour'd, J 

More than mme own Shakefpear’s Hen. VIII . 

- ▼ W ho IS with him r 

None but the fool, who labours to out-ieft 
His heart-ftruck injuries. m J - , 

wis. work ieWd upo " ,h 'm 

2. To do work ; to take pains. £x * v ’ 9 - 

rick 


. n. -— v “' “tail iiui uc 
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As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon. To he had no temptation to labour for more than he 
could make ufe of. Locke. 

3. To move with difficulty. 

' The {tone that labours up the hill, 

Mocking the labourer’s toil, returning ftill, 
is love. Granville. 

4. To be difeafed with. [Morbo laborare, Latin.] 

They abound with horfe, 

Of which one want our camp doth only labour, 

And I have found ’em coming. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

I was called to another, who in childbed laboured of an 
ulcer in her left hip. IVtfeman. 

5. To be in diftrefs; to be preffed. 

To this infernal lake the fury flies, 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the lab'ring (kies. Dryd. 

Trumpets and drums {hall fright her from the Throne. 

As founding cymbals aid the lab'ring moon. Dryd. Aur. 
This exercife will call down the favour of heaven upon 
you, to remove thofe afflictions you now labour under from 
y OU- Wake's Preparation for Death. 

6. To be in child-birth; to be in travail. 

There lay a log unlighted on the earth. 

When {he was lab'ring in the throws of birth ; 

For th’ unborn chief the fatal fillers came. 

And rais’d it up, and tofs’d it on the flame. Dryd. Ovid. 

Here, like feme furious prophet, Pindar rode. 

And feem’d to labour with th’ infpiring God. Pope. 

He is fo touch’d with the memory of her benevolence and 
nrote&ion, that his foul labours for an expreffion enough to 
reprefent it. Notes on the 

To La'bour. y. a. 

j. To work at; to move with difficulty; to form with la¬ 
bour ; to profecute with effeCt. . , 

To ufe brevity, and avoid much labouring of the work, is 
to be granted to him that will make an abridgment. 2 Mac. 

The matter of the ceremonies had wrought, for the molt 
part, only upon light-headed, weak men, whole fat.sfachon 

* . ; r .a f nr Clarendon. 

was not to be laboured tor. 

The pains of familh d Tantalus (hall feel, . 

And Silyphus that labours up the hill, , 

The rowling rock in vain, and curd Ixion s wheel. Dryd. 

Had you requir'd my helpful hand, 

Th’ artificer and art you might command, 

To labour arms for Troy. Dryden s Enas. 

An eager delire to know fomething concerning him, has 
occafioned mankind to labour the point under thclc difadvan- 
tages, and turn on all hands to fee if there were any thing 
which might have the leaft >PP ™f 
tion. e M J 

r. To beat; to belabour. . _ ., , 

Take, {hepherd, take a plant of flubborn oak, , 

And labour him with many a fturdy ftroak. Dryden s Vtrg. 

^0„7w E ho i^tpPTcira'nV.oiiromc woric. 

' If a Hate run moil to noblemen and gentlemen, and that 
the hulbandmcn be but as their work-folks J° U 

may have a good cavalry, but never good liable foot. Bacon. 
y The fun but feem’d the lab'rer ot the year. 

Each waxing moon fupply’d her wat’ry {lore. 

To fwell fflofe tides, which from the line did bear 
Their brimful veflels to the Belgian fhorc. Dryden. 

Labourers and idle perfons, children and ftriplings, old men 
and young men, muft have divers diets. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
Not balmy fleep to lab'rers faint with pain. 

Not {how’rs to larks, or fun-lhine to the bee. 

Are half fo charming, as thy fight to me. Autumn. 

Yet hence the poor are cloth’d, the hungry fed. 

Health » himteif, and to his y ^ ^ 

The nrince cannot fay to the merchant, I have no need 
of lee fSr the merchant to the iaUunr, I ta. 

2 .°Onewho takes pains in any cat . get that I 

Sir> I am a happineff Shake/. 

wear ; owe Jours up the hill, 

Mocking the lab’rer' s toil, returning itill, Grijro ;/fr. 
LaW.°soME. «#. [from Made with great labour 

and diligence. Forget 

Vour MourJm, and dainty trims, , CwiAim. 

You made great Jove angry. lhakcjpea, c s y 

He hath, my lord, by labourfome Hamlet. 

Wrung from me mv flow 1 aas c. JP Hanmer. 

formed with inottricahlewnAngs.^^ 
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Thou may’ll not wander in that labyrinth ; 

There Minotaurs, and ugly treafons lurk. Shakefpeare. 
Words, which would tear 

The tender labyrinth of a maid’s foft ear. Donne. 

My clamours tear 

The ear’s foft labyrinth, and cleft the air. Sandy's Paraph. 
The carl of Eflcx had not proceeded with his accuftomed 
warinefs and {kill; but run into labyrinths , from whence he 
could not difentangle himfelf. Clarendon, l. viii. 

My foul is on her journey ; do not now 
Divert, or lead her back, to lofe herlelf 
I’ th’ maze and winding labyrinths o’ th’ world. Denham. 
Lac. n.f. 

Lac is ufually diftinguiflied by the name of a gum, but 
improperly, becaufe it is inflammable and not folublc in wa¬ 
ter. We have three forts of it, which are all the produft of 
the fame tree. 1. The flick lac. 2. The feed lac. 3. The 
{hell lac. Authors leave us uncertain whether this drug be- 
ldh<ts to thcanimal or the vegetable kingdom. Hill. 

LACE. n.f. [lacet , French; laqueus, Latin.] 

1. A ftring; a cord. 

There the fond fly entangled, ftruggled long, 

Himfelf to free thereout; but all in vain: 

For ftriving more, the more in laces ftrong 
Himfelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 

In limy fnares, the l'ubtil loops among. Spenfcr. 

2 . A fnare; a gin. 

The king had (hared been in love’s ftrong lace. Fairfax. 

3. A platted ftring, with which women fallen their clothes. 

O ! cut my lace , left my heart cracking, it 
Break too. Shakefpeare s Winter's Tale. 

Doll ne’er was call’d to cut her lace , 

Or throw cold water in her face. Swift. 

а. Ornaments of fine thread curioufly woven. 

Our Englilh dames are much given to the wearing of cofl- 
l v l ai -ts ; and, if they be brought from Italy, they are in 
great efteem. Boon's Advice to V,liters. 

e. Textures of thread, with gold or filver. 

He wears a fluff, whole thread is coarfc and round, 

But trimm’d with curious lace. Herbert. 

б. Sugar. A cant word. 

If haply he the fc& purfues. 

That read and comment upon news; 

He takes up their myfterious face, . 

He drinks his coffee without lace. rmr. 

To Lace. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen with a ftring run through e.let holes 

I caufed a fomentation to be made, and put or a laced 
fock, by which the weak parts were ftrengthened. mfeman. 
At this, for new replies he did not flay, 

But lac'd his crefted helm, and ftrode away 

Thefe glitt’ring fpoils, now made the vigors gam, 

He to his body fuits ; but fuits in vain: 

Meflapus’ helm he finds among the reft. 

And Ices on, and wears the waving crcft Dryd-Enas. 
Like Mrs. Primly’s great belly; ffle d * 

fore, but it bumilhes on her hips. Congr. Way of the 
When Jenny’s flays are newlv lac d. 

Fair Alma plays about her waift. 

2. To adorn with gold or film death of gold 

a’ndtvfwTth E SU.J. Much uJ. ulna %>■ 

O To embcllilh with variegations. 

3 - Look, love, what envious ftreaks 

Do lace the fevering clouds in yonder Eaft; 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the mirty mountains tops. Shakefpeare 
Then clap four fiices ot pilafter on t. 

That, L’/w,th bits of ruflick, 

4 To beat; whether from the form which L J l 

hi s%?A!£- -»—- ajg; 

all, or I’ll lace your coat tor ye- u J 

LAC "l, a 1 oVmu«o,i, gave Y™ h “ faif. 

I met with a nonjuror, engag Augu ft us Cfffar, or 

the late French k.nj was SficluKr, N . 4°*' 

life?*™- * 

becaufe of their thin and /fTo tear; to rend; 
To LA'CERATE. v. a. [lacero, Latin.j 

to feparate by violence. v incr like, the womb 

And my fons lacerate and rip ^ Engku( p s Tears. 

that brought them forth. la(cratc 2 nd 

The heat breaks through the water, » ^ up? A 

lift up great bubbles too heavy ^ Wl phyficc-Thechgy 
caufetli boiling. 
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LAC 

% [from Were.] Teanngt havmg the 
power to tear.--^ intemperament of t h e part ulce- 


deDe „d upon the intemperamcm o. r . 

2d 'oSs^ upon the continual afflux of lacerattve hu- 
jated, otners \ Harvey on Confumptions. 

T Svmal. adi. [lachrymal, French.] Generating tears. 

L SI of an exquifite fenfe, that, upon any touch, the tears 
mivht be fqueczed from the lachrymal dands, to walh and 
7 = •. 4 Cheyne's Phtlofophical Principles. 

L VCHRYMARV. adj. [lachryma, Latin.] Containing tears 

How many drefles are there for each particular deity? 
What a variety of fflapes in the ancient urns, lamps, and \ la- 
Lrv veflels Addifon's Travels through Italy. 

LncSIw. n.f. [from fa him.} The ad of weap- 

[fainWMfa, French.] A vcficl in 
which tears are gathered to the honour of the dead. 
Laci'niated. adj. [from lacinia, Lat.] Adorned with fringes 

and borders. _ , . „ . . 

To LACK. v. a. [laeckcn , to leflen, Dutch.] To want j to 

need; to be without. , , 

Even' good and holy defire, though it lack the form, hath 
notwithstanding in itfclf the fubftance, and with him the 
force of prayer, who regardeth the very moanmgs, groans, 
and fighs of the heart. Hooker, b v. 1. 34H. 

A land wherein thou {halt cat bread without fcarcenefs; 
thou {halt not lack any thing in it. Dent. viii. 9. 

One day we hope thou {halt bring back. 

Dear Bolingbroke, the juftice that we lack. Daniel. 

Intreat they may; authority they lack. Daniel. 

, To Lack. v. n. 

1. To be in want. 

The lions do lack and fuffer hunger. Common Prayer . 

2. To be wanting. 

Peradventure there {hall lack five of the fifty righteous ; 
wilt thou deftroy all the city for lack of five ? Gen. viii. 28. 
There was nothing lacking to them : David recovered all. 

I Sam. xxx. 19. 

That which was lacking on your part, they have fup- 
plied. I Cor. xvi. 17. 

Lack. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Want; need; failure. 

In the feripture there neither wanteth any thing, die lack 
whereof might deprive us of life. Hooker , b. i. />. 41. 

Many that are not mad 

Have fure more lack of reafbn. Shake/. Meaf. for Meaf 
He was not able to keep that place three days, for lack 
qf victuals. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

The trenchant blade, toledo trufty. 

For want of fighting was grown rufty. 

And eat into itfelf, for lack 

Of fomebody to hew and hack. Hudibras, p. i. c. I, 

2. Lack, whether noun or verb, is now almpft obfolete. 
La'ckbrain. n.f. [lack and brain.] One that wants wit. 

What a lackbrain is this ? Our plot is as good a pl»t as 
ever was laid. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

La'cker. n.f. A kind of varnifh, which, fpread upon a 
white fubftance, exhibits a gold colour. 

To La'cker. v. a. [from the noun.] To do over with lacker. 
What {hook the ftage, and made the people flare ? 
Cato’s long wing, flower’d gown, and lacker'd chair. Pope. 
La'cxey. n.f. [lacquais, French.] An attending fervant; a 
foot-boy. 

They would fhame to make me 
Wait elfe at door : a fellow counfellor, 

’Mong boys, and grooms, and lackeys ! Shakcf Her.. VIII. 

Though his youthful blood be fir’d with wine. 

He’s cautious to avoid the coach and fix, 

And on the lackeys will no quarrel fix. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as they are 
now-a-days. Addifon's SpeHator, N°. 481. 

I o La'ckey. V. a. [from the noun.] To attend fervilely. 
1 know not whether Milton has ufed this word very pro- 

This common body. 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream. 

Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide, 

To rot itfclf with motion. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

bo dear to heav’n is faintly chaftity. 

That when a foul is found fincerely fo, 

A thoufand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt. Milton 

tendance 6Y ‘ To 861 as a f°°t-boy i to pay fervilc at- 

Oft have I fen ants feen on horfes ride* 

I he free and noble lacquey by their fide. Sandy s's Par. 

Uur Italian tranflator of the TEneis is a foot poet; he 
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lad 

% * «■* ° f ^ but ,revcr 

La-Sun**, adj- [fat and «»».] VVanting Ihirts. 

I lcorn you,- icurvy companion; what ? your poor, baf , 
raft *llv, cheating, lack limn mate ; away, you mouldy rogue, 
■iwa- • I’m made for your mailer. Shakcjpeare s Henry IV . 
La'ckm stRE. adj. [lack and lujlrc.] Wanting bnghtnefs. 

And then he drew a dial from his poke. 

Ami looking on it with lacklujlre, eye. 

Says very wifely, it is ten a clock. Shakefpeare 

LACO'NICK. adj. [laconuus, Lat. lacomque, 1 - r.] bitort; brief, 

' from Lacones, the Spartans, who ufed few words. 

1 ,/row laconick even beyond facomcifm j.ior iomctimes I 
return only yes, or no, to queflionary or petitionary epiftlee 
of half a yard long. . P % e t0 . 

La'conism. n.f [laconijme, French; La«nJ A 

concife llile : c:d!ed by Pope lacomcijm. bee LALUMUK. 

As the language of the face is univerfal, fo it is very 
comprehenfive : no laconifm can reach it. It is the fm-tt- 
hand of the mind, and crowds a great deal in a little 
room. Collier of theypcA. 

La'comcaUY. adv. [from laconick.] Briefly; concdely. 

Alexander Nequam, a man ot great learning, and de- 
firous to enter into religion there, writ to the abbot laco¬ 
nically. Camden's Remains. 

La'ctary. adj. [laflis, Lat.] Milky; full of juice like milk. 
From la it ary, or milky plants, which have a white and 
la£teous juice difperfed through every part, there arife flowers 
blue and yellow. Brown’s Vulgar Errors , b. vi. c. 10. 

La'ctary. n.f. [ “laftarium , Latin.] A dairy houfe. 
Lacta'tion. n.f. [la£lo, Latin.] The a< 5 t or time of giving 
fuck. 

La'cteaL. adj. [from lac, Latin.] Conveying chyle. 

As the food pafl’e$, the chyle, which is the nutritive part, 

. is feparated from the excrementitious by the ladleal veins ; 
and from thence conveyed into the blood. Locke. 

La'cteal. n.f. The veil'd that conveys chyle. 

The mouths of the laileqls may permit alinjent, acrimo¬ 
nious or not, fufficiently attenuated, to enter in people of 
lax conftitutions, whereas their fphindlers will {hut againft 
them in fuch as have ftrong fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Lac-ie'ous. adj. [lafieus, Latin.] 

1. Milky. 

Though we leave out the lattcous circle, yet are there more 
by four than Philo mentions. Browtfs Vulgar Rrrcrs. 

2. Ladeal; conveying chyle. 

The lungs are fuitable for refpiration, and tlic taSlcqus vcf- 
fels for the reception of the chyle. Bentley’s Serm. 

Lactes'cence. n.f. [IqRefco, Latin.] Tendency to milk. 
This ladejcence does commonly enfue, when wine, being 
impregnated with gums, or other vegetable concretions, that 
abound with fulphureous corpufcles, fair water is fqddcnly 
poured upon the folution. Boyle on Colours. 

Lactes'cent. adj. [laflefcens, Latin.] Producing Milk. 

Amongft the pot-herbs are Come lacldcent plants, as let¬ 
tuce and endive, which contain a wholefome juice. Arbuth. 
Lactiferous, adj. [lac and fro.] What conveys or brings 
milk. 

He makes die breads to be nothing but glandules, made 
tip of an infinite number of little knots, each whereof hath 
its excretory veffel, or lattiferous du< 5 t. Ray on the Creation. 
Lad. n.f. [leofce, Saxon, which commonly fignifies people, 
but fometimes, fays Mr. Lye, a boy.] 

1. A boy; a {tripling, in familiar language. 

We were 

Two lads, that thought there was rlo more behind, 

But fuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 

£nd to be boy eternal. Shakefpeare's Winter’s Tale. 

The poor lad who wantj knowledge,".mull fet his inven¬ 
tion on the rack, to fay lomething where he |cnows no- 
^‘"g- Locke. 

T 00 far from the ancient forms of teaching fevcral good 
grammarians have departed, to the great detriment of fuch 
lads as have been removed to other lchools. Watts. 

2. A boy, in paftoral language* 

For grief whereof the lad would after joy, 

But pin’d away in anguilh, and felf-will’d annoy. Fa. 3 u. 
The (hepherd lad, 

Whofc offspring on the throne of Judah fat 
So many ages. Milton's Par. Reg. b. ii. /. 470. 

LADDER, n.f [jdaapc, Saxon.] g 439 

l. A frame made with fteps placed betweeh two upright 
pieces. r 6 

Whofe comport is rotten, and carried in time. 

And fpread as it {hould be, thrift’s ladder may clime. Tuff. 

Now ftreets grow throng’d, and buly as by day. 

Some run tor buckets to the hallow’d quire; 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play. 

And fome more bold mount ladders to the fire. Dryden. 
1 law a ftage crcaed about a foot and a half from the 
ground, capnhle of holding four of the inhabitants with two 
or three landers to mount it. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Eafy 
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LAD 

Eafy in words thy ftile, in fcnfe fublimc ; 

Tis like the ladder in the patriarch’s dream. 

Its foot on earth, its height above the (kies. Pri.r. 

2. Any thing by which one climbs. 

Then took flic help to her of a fervant near about her 
hulband, wliom (he knew to be of a hafty ambition; and 
fuch a one, who wanting true fufficiency to raife him, would 
make a ladder of any mifehief. Sidney, b. ii. 

I mud climb her window, 

The ladder made of cords. Shake/ Two Gent, of Verona. 

Northumberland, thou ladder , by the which 
My coufm Bolingbrokc afeends my throne. Shake/. 

Lowlincfs is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shake/. 

3. A gradual rife. 

Endow’d with all thefe accompliftiments, we leave him 
in the full career of fuccels, mounting fall towards the top 
of the ladder ccclefiaftical, which he hath a fair probability 
to reach. Swift. 

Lade. n.f. 

Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived from the 
Saxon laoe, which fignifics a purging or difeharging; there 
being a difeharge of the waters into the fea, or into fome 
greater river. Gib/on's Camden. 

To Lade. v. a. preter. and part, paflive, laded or laden, [from 
pla&en, Saxon.] It is now commonly written load. 

1. To load; to freight; to burthen. 

And they laded their afl'cs with corn, and departed thence. 

Gen. xlii. 26. 

The experiment which (heweth the weights of fevcral bo¬ 
dies in comparifon with water, is of ufe in lading of (hips, 
and flic wing what burthen they will bear. Bacon’s Pb. Ran. 
The veffels, heavy laden, put to fea 
With profp’rous winds ; a woman leads the way. Drydcn. 
Though the peripatetick doctrine does not fatisfy, yet it's 
as eafy to account for the difficulties he charges on it, as for 
thofe his own hypothefis is laden with. Locke. 

2. [pla&an, to draw, Saxon.] To heave out; to throw out. 

He chides the fea that funders him from them. 

Saying, he’ll lade it dry to have his way. Shake/. 

They never let blood ; but fay, if the pot boils too faft 
there is no need of lading out any of the water, but only of 
taking away the fire; and fo they allay all heats of the blood 
by abftinence, and cooling herbs. Temple. 

If there be fprings in the (late marl, there mud be help to 
lade or pump it out. Mortimer s Hufbancl. 

La'ding. n.f [from lade.] Weight; burthen. 

Some we made prize, while others burnt and rent 
With their rich lading to the bottom went. TValler. 

The ftorm grows higher and higher, and threatens the 
utter lofs of the (hip : there is but one way to fave it, which 
is, by throwing its rich lading overboard. South's Sertn. 

It happened to be foul weather, fo that the mariners call 
their whole lading overboard to fave themfelves. L’Ejlrange. 
Why fliould he fink where nothing feem’d to prefs? 

His lading little, and his ballad lefs. Swift. 

LA'DLE. n.f [))lse&le, Saxon, from plasan; leaugh, Erfe.] 

1. A large fpoon; a veflel with a long handle, ufed in throw¬ 
ing out any liquid. 

Some ftirr’d the molten ore with ladles great. Fa. Qu. 
When the materials of glafs have been kept long in fufion, 
the mixture cads up the fuperfluous (alt, which the workmen 
take off with ladles. Boyle. 

A laddie for our filver difh 

Is what I want, is what I wifii. Prior. 

2. The receptacles of a mill wheel, into which the water falling 
turns it. 

La'dle-ful. n.f [ladle and full.] 

If a footman be going up with a di(h oF foup, let the cook 
with a ladle-ful dribble his livery all the way up flairs. Sw. 
LADY. n. f. [iJlaqmis, Saxon.] 

1. A woman of high rank: the title of lady properly belongs 
to the wives of knights, of all degrees above them, and to 
the daughters of earls, and all of higher ranks. 

I am much afraid, my lady, his mother, play d falfe with 
a faith. Shakefpeare s Merch. of Verona. 

I would thy hufband were dead; I would make thee my 

hdy S—l your lady. Sir John ? alas, I fliould be a pitiful 
lady. ShakeJ. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

I am fony my relation to fo deferring a lady, Qnould be 
any occafion of her danger and affliction. a- Charles. 

2. An illuftrious or eminent woman. 

O foolifii fairy’s fon, what fury mad 
Hath thee incens’d to haftc thy doleful fate ? 

Were it not better I that lady had, & 

Than that thou hadft repented it too late. ratty -{it. 

I love and hate her ; for flic’s fair and royal. 

And that (he hath all courtly parts more exquiiite 
Than lady ladies ; winning from each one 
The beft (he hath, and (he of all compounded 
Aut-Sls them all. SWv W, . 

Before Homer’s rime this great laay was Icarcc heard of. Rat. 


L A G 

„ May every lady an F.vadne prove, 

1 hat (hall divert me from Afpafia’s love. jy 7 

Shou’d I (hun the dangers of the war, * 
With fcorn the Trojans wou’d reward my pains 
And their proud /W,Vs with their (weeping trains’. Dr,dm 
We find on medals the reprefentations of ladies, that W 
given occafion to whole volumes on the account only of 

faCC ‘ Of II I, r u Add, f m ancient Medal' 

y* all thefe hounds, even from this line to this 
With fliadowy forefts, and with champaigns rich’d 
With plenteous rivers, and wide-(kirtcd meads, ‘ 

We make thee lady. Shakefpeare’ s Kin ? Lear 

4. A word of complaifance ufed of women. 

Say, good C.xfar, 

That I fome lady trifles have referv’d, 

Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 
As we greet modern friends withalT Shakef Ant. and Cl 

I hope I may fpeak of women without offence to the In¬ 
dies. Guardi 

La'dy-bedstraw. n.f. [Gallium.] It is a plant ofthcftel- 
late kind ; the leaves are neither rough nor knappy, and pro¬ 
duced at the joints of the (talks, five or fix in number, i n a 
radiant form : the flower confifts of one leaf, expanded to¬ 
ward the upper part, and divided into feveral fegments; each 
of thefe flowers is fucceeded by two dry feeds. Miller 
La'dy-bird. y 

La'dy-cow. > n.f. A (mall red infeCt vaginopennous. 
La'dy-fly. 3 

Fly lady-bird, north, fouth, or eaft or weft, 

Fly where the man is found that I love bed. Gay’s ? a ft. 

This lady-fly I take from off the grafs, 

Whofc fpotted back might fcarlet red furpafs. Gay. 

La'dy-day. n.f. [lady and day.] The day on which the an¬ 
nunciation of the blclfed virgin is celebrated. 

La'dy-like. adj. [lady and like.] Soft; delicate; elegant 
Her tender conftitution did declare, 

Too lady-like a long fatigue to bear. Dry. Hind and Panth. 
La'dy-maNtle. n.f [Alchimilla.] The leaves are ferrated, 
the cup of the flower is divided into eight fegments, expand¬ 
ed in form of a ftar; the flowers are collected into hunches 
upon the tops of the (talks; each feed veflel generally con¬ 
tains two feeds. Miller. 

La'dyship. n.f [fro m lady.] The title of a lady. 

Madam, he fends your lady/hip this ring. Shakefpeare. 
If they be nothing but mere ftatcfmen, 

Your lady/hip (hall obferve their gravity, 

And their rcfervednels, their many cautions, 

Fitting their perfons. Ben}. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

I the wronged pen to pleafe, 

Make it my humble thanks exprefs 

Unto your ladyjhip in thefe. Waller. 

’Tis Galla ; let her lady/hip but peep. Dry den’s jfiev. 

La'dy’s-SLJPPER. n. f. [Calceolus] It hath an anomalous 
flower, confiding of fix diffimilar leaves, four of which are 
placed in form of a crofs, the other two p.afs the middle, one 
of which is bifid, and reds on the other, which is fwelling, 
and (liaped like a flioe; the empalemcnt becomes a fruit, 
open on three fides, to which adhere the valves, pregnant 
with very fmall feeds like duft. Miller. 

La'dy’s-smock. n.f. [Cardaminc.] The flower confifts of 
four leaves fucceeded by narrow pods, which when ripe roll 
up, and caft forth their feeds : the leaves for the moll part 
are winged. The firft fort is fometimes ufed in medicine; 
the third fort is a very beautiful plant, continuing a long 
time in flower: they are preferved in botanick gardens, and 
fome of them merit a place in fome (hady part of every cu¬ 
rious garden, for their odd manner of calling forth their 
feeds on the flighted: touch when the pods arc ripe. Miller. 
When dazies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady s-/mocks all filver white. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefpeare. 

Sec here a boy gathering lilies and lady-fnocks, and there a 
girl cropping culverkeys and cowflips, all to make gar¬ 
lands. Walton’s Angler. 

Lady s-fmocks have fmall ftringy roots that run in the ground, 
and comes up in divers places. Mortima s Hujban >]• 

LAG. adj. [lsenj, Saxon, long; lagg , Swcdilh, the end.] 

1. Coming behind ; falling (hurt. 

1 could be well content 

• To entertain the lag end of my life , r 

With quiet hours. Shakefpeare s Henry i • 

The lloweft footed who come lag, fupply the fhovv or 
rear-ward. _ Carew’s Surety. 

I am fome twelve or fourteen moonflnnes 
Lag of a brother. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. Sluegifli; flow; tardy. It is retained in Scotland. 

He, poor man, by your hrfi order died, 

And that a winged Mercury did bear; 

Some tardy cripple had the countermand, . 

That came too lag to fee him buried. Shake/. Ru 
We know your thoughts of us, that laymen are 
Lag fouls, and rubbifli of remaining clay. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lan 
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Which heav’n, grown weary of more pcrfeCl worlc, 

Set upright with a little puff of breath, 

And bid us pafs for mem Drydens Don ScbaJLan. 

9. Laft ; long delayed. 

Pack to their old play-fellows ; there 1 take 
They may> ctiln privileging wear away 
The lag end of their lewdnefs, and be laugh d at. Shah. 
Lag. n.f 

1. The loweft clafs ; the rump; the fag end. 

The reft of your foes, O gods, the fenators of Athens, 
together with the common lag of people, what is amil's in 
them, make fuitable for deftrliclion. Shakef. Tim. of Athens. 

2. He that comes laft, or hangs behind. 

The laft, the lag of all the race. Dryd. Virg. Ainas. 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock. Pope. 
To Lag. v. n. 

1. To loiter; to move (lowly. 

She pafs’d, with fear and fury wild ; 

The nurfe went lagging after with the child. Dryden. 

The remnant of nis days he fafcly paft. 

Nor found they lagg’d too flow, nor flow’d too faft. Prior. 

2 . To (lay behind ; nbt to come in. 

Behind her far away a dwarf did lag. Fairy Queen. 
I (hall not lag behind, rior err 
The way, thou leading. Milton s Paradife Lofl, b. x. 

The knight himfelf did after ride; 

Leading Crowdero by his fide, 

And tow’d him, if he lagg’d behind, 

Like boat againft the tide and wind. Hud. p. i. d 3. 

If he finds a fairy lag in light. 

He drives the wretch before, and laflies into night. Dryd. 

She hourly prefs’d for fomething new; 

Ideas came into her mihd 

So faft, his Iclioiis lagg’d behind. Swift. 

La’gger. n.f. [from lag.] A loiterer; an idler; one that 
loiters behind. 

La'ical. adj. [laiqtie, French; laicus, Latin; A«©-\] Belong¬ 
ing to the laity, or people as diftinct from the clergy. 

In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as the laical. 

Camden. 

Laid. Preterite participle of lay. 

Money laid up for the relief of widows and fatherlefs chil¬ 
dren. 2 Mac. iii. 10. 

A fcheme which was writ fome years fince, and laid by 
to be ready on a fit occafion. Swift. 

Lain. Preterite participle of lye. 

Mar)' feeth two angels in white, fitting, the one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where the bodv of Jcfus 
hadlatn. John xx. 12. 

The parcels had lain by, before they were opened, be¬ 
tween four and five years. Boyle 

Lair. n.f. [!ai, in French, fignifics a wild fow, or a foreft: 
the derivation is eafy in either fcnfe ; or from leger, Dutch.] 
The couch of a boar, or wild bead. 

Out of the ground uprofe, 

As from his lair, the wild bcaft, where he wons 
In foreft wild, in thicker, brake or den. Milton’s P Loft. 

But range the foreft, by the filver fide ' J ’ 

Of fome cool ft ream, where nature (hall provide 
Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for your fare, 

And niofly caverns for your noon-tide lair. Dnd Virr 

WJ 1 hc “ 011 ~~ £ 

Shriv e but their title, and their moneys poize, 

A W and twenty pence pronounc’d with noile. 

When conttru d but for a plain yeoman ro, 

L A 'nr d n. f°[^ WeU ^ Cleaveland. 
1. The people, as diftinguiflied from the clergy 

The more ufual caufe of this deprivation is a mere laity 
or want of holy orders. 

Lake. n.f. [lac, French; Incus, Latin.] s Par ‘ r &‘ n - 

L A large difftilion of inland water. 

He adds the running fprings and (landing lakes, 

, ,orwi " &8 4*.&*o* 

- "-a *r 

\ A . 5 f- ”•/• f Gothick and Saxon.] Drydttt ' 

** * he young of a (hcep.- 


: young of a (lieep, 

I’m young; but fomething 

To“oE 't ' hi, “ ,hm «Sk «*. A wirdom, 

J o o(lu up a weax, poor, innocent lamb 
J _ appeafe an angi-y pod. 


lamb, 

Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 


Dry. Per/. 



of the 
Common Prayer. 
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La^mbkin. n.f. [from Lamb."] A little lamb. 

’Twixt them both they nbt a lambkin left. 

And when lambs fail’d, the old (heeps lives they 
reft. Hubberd's Ta e. 

Pan, thou god of (hepherds all, 

Which of our tender lambkins takeft, keep. Spenf. Pajl. 

Clean as young lambkins, or the goofe’s down, 

And like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. Gay. 

Lambative. adj. [from lambo, to lick.] Taken by licking. 
In affections both of lungs and weazon, phyficians make 
ufe of lyrups, and lambative medicines. Brown s Vtti. Errors. 

Lam'bative. n.f. A medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue. 

I ditch’d up the wound, and applied aftringents, with 
comprefs and retentive bandage, then put him into bed, and 
let him blood in the arm, advifing a lambative, to be taken 
as necellity fliould require. fVifeman’s Surgery. 

Lambs-wool. n.f. [lamb and wool.] Ale mixed with the pulp 
of roafted apples. . 

A cup of lambs-wool they drank to him there. 

Song of the King and the Miller. 

La'mbent. adj. [lambens, Lat.] Playing about; gliding over 
without harm. 

From young lulus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryd. /Eneis. 

His brows thick fogs, inftead of glories, grace. 

And lambent dulnefs played around his face. Dryden. 

Lamdoi'dal. n.f [Au.te.Sa. and Having the form of 

the letter lamda or A. 

The courfe of the longitudinal finus down through the 
middle of it, makes it advifeablc to trapan at the lower part 
of tlic os parietalc, or at lead upon the lamdoulal fu- 

r . Sharp’s Surgery. 

LAME. adj. [laam, lama, Saxon; lam, Dutch.] 

1. Crippled ; difabled in the limbs. 

Who reproves the lame, muft go upright. Daniel. 

A greyhound, of a moufe colour, lame of one le'*, belongs 
® a , , lac, y* Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Serfb. 

2 . Hobbling; not fmooth: alluding to the feet of a verfe. 

Our authors write. 

Whether in profe, or verfe, ’tis all the lame; 

The profe is Indian, arid the numbers lame. 

3. Imperfe£l; unfatisfaClory. 

Shrubs are formed into fundry fliapes, by mouldine 
them within, and cutting them without; but they are but 
tame things, being too fmall to keep figure. Bacon 

Swift, who could neither fly nor hide. 

Came fneaking to the chariot fide ; 

And offer’d many a lame cxcufe. 

He never meant the lead abul’e. o a 

T cripple E * V ‘ a ' [fr ° m thC ad j eaivc ’J To m ake lame; to 

™iT7i! ,eard ° f fu , ch a J nother cncour, tcr, which lames re¬ 
port to follow it, and undoes defeription to do it. Shakefp. 

The fon and heir J ’ 

Affronted once a cock of noble kind. 

And either WV his legs, or ftruck him blind. Dnd 
-g .r* h ^ ea 10 '« cWH fall, and lam it, nSct 

L 'pl«s. LATED - ^ [W& ’ La,In 0 Covered with filS 

The lamella ted antenme of fome infeCls are furprifmdv 
beautiful, when viewed through a microicopc. ^Derbam 

Lamf/ly. adj. [from lame.] V verham. 

1. Like a cripple ; without natural force or aClivity. 

wi;hM . fulI orcomplcte 
Look not ev’ry lineament to fee. 

Some will be caft in (hades, and fome will be ? 

Drj*n, \ 

rh 'l^|S f >y'lf'i lofs or inability of limbs. 

Let bl ndnefs, laments come; are legs and eves 
Of equal value to fo great a prize? n• ; , ~ 
Letmencfs kept me at home ri ‘ 

2. Imperfection; weaknefs. n, Sb ta Pope. 

If the (lory move, or the atrinr u„i t 
witli his performance, either of theft* ^ of it 

a prerent liking. ’ thefc arc Efficient to effect 

To LAMENT:., [lamentor Latin* 7 ^™'* Friar- 

" JT - 

Lament,ngs heard i’ th’ air (tranve 3$ tHc - V fa >’’ 

Yc (hall weep and lament ’hut r k S 0, death * Shak. 

Jeremiah lamented for Jofiah, and^Sf rcjoicc - 7 »hn. 
women fpake of Jofiah in their 

' C-vron. 
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In their wailing they (hall take up a lamentation for thee, 
and lament over thee. Bzek, xxvu - 3 2 - 

Far lefs I now lament for one whole world 
Of wicked fons deftroy’d, than I rejoice 
For one man found fo perfect and fo juft. 

That God vouchfafes to raife another world 
From him. Milton's Par. Lojl , b xi. /. 874. 

To La ment, v. a. To bewail; to mourn ; to bemoan ; to 

forrow for. , . , , 

Come, now tow’rds Chertfey with your holy load, 

And ftill; as you are weary of this weight. 

Reft you, while I lament king Henry s corfe. Shakcjpeate. 

The pair of fages praife ; 

One pity’d, one contemn’d the woful times. 

One laugh’d at follies, one lamented crimes. urycitn. 

La'ment. n. f [lamentum, Latin, from the verb.] 

1. Sorrow audibly expreffed; lamentation; grief uttered 

complaints or cries. .,. 

Long ere our approaching heard within 
Noife, other than the found of dance, or long . 


Dryden. 


L 


Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage 
The loud laments arife. 

Of one diftrefs’d, and maftiffs mingled cries 

2. Expreflion of forrow. 

To add to your laments , 

Wherewith you now bedew lyng Henry’s hearfe, 

I mult inform you of a difmal fight. Shake/. Henty. 
La'mentable. adj. [i \amentabihs , Latin; lamentable, trench, 
from lament. ] 

1. To be lamented ; caufing forrow. 

The lamentable change is from the belt; 

The worft returns to laughter. Shake/. King Lear. 

2. Mournful; forrowful; exprefling forrow. 

A lamentable tune is the fweeteft mufick to a woful 

mmd The vigors to their vefTels bear the . 

And hear behind loud groans, ^lamentable cnts-W 
•? Mifcrable, in a ludicrous or low fenfe ; pitiful, P 
3 Tills biQiop, re make out the difpanty 'kerereenthe he. 

thens and them, flics to this lamentable refuge. SP 

La'mentably. adv. [from lamentable.} 

1. With expreflions or tokens of forrow; mour y- 

The matter in itfelf lamentable, lamentably £ 

the old prince, greatly moved the two P nnccs S; ^ £ U . 
fion. 

1. So as to caufe forrow. 

AndlS'S 7 J.;,X ,s 

ExpreOion of fo,- 

row ; audible grief. 

Be’t lawful that I mvocate thy ghoft, 

non for him. gf e w ho m ourns or laments. 

mu “ & x 

is near tweMy tec, low. “““JS on Mows and 

US! «- •• 

LTmSJ. n.f. MTWMjaret ° p ^f LfedTS'bo': 

. «*•«- - that ° f 

To Lamm. v. a. Tobejti lot* ^ ^ j k t on 

La'mmas. n.f. [ s f a cu ftom, by which the 

what authority, to be derive obliged, at the time 

tenants of the archbiftwp eft York were ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of mafs, on the firft of Au ^. wea „ S lambs on this day. 
tar. In Scotland they are fold to^ weani^ f Au _ 

it may elfe be corrupted from lattermath. j 

,„8 was that femous l-» <>’V » bicb 
reputation of Don John ofAuftna. 

T amp. n.f [lampe, French; lampas > Latin.J 

A light made with oil and a wick, 
r* A ng q t j lievl fl 1 night, 

Why flreuld'ft thou, but jgfcme'" J * 

With everlafting oil, to give due hgh mm 

To the milled of wine inftcad of oil, and 

In lamp furnaces J^JjPg foliatcd go]A . Boyle. 

, ^vtodrfSgh,, in poetical language, real or nteuph - 
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Cynthia, fair regent of the night, 

O may thv filver lamp from heaven’s high bowY, 

DireCl my footfteps in the midnight hour. ' Gay. 

La'mpass. n.f. { lampas , Frenchi] A lump of flefh, about the 
bignefs of a nut, in the roof of a horfe’s mouth, which rifts 
above the teeth. Farriers Diet. 

His horle poffeft with the glanders, troubled with the lam - 
pafs, infedted with the fafhions. Sbakefpeare. 

La'mpblack. n.f. [lamp and black.] It is made by holding 
a torch under the bottom of a bafon, and as it is furred ftrike 
it with a feather into fome fhell, and grind it with gum 
water. Peacham on Drawing. 

Lam'ping. adj. [Aaprflatdv.] Shining; fparkling. 

Happy lines, on which with ftarry light 
Thofe lamping eyes will deign fometimes to look. Spenfer. 

LAMPOON, n.f. [Bailey derives it from tampons , a drunken 
fon". It imports, let us drink , from the old French lumper, 
and was repeated at the end of each couplet at carouials. 
Trev.] A perfonal fatire; abufe; cenfure written not to re¬ 
form but to vex. 

They fay my talent is fatire; if fo, it is a fruitful age: 
they have fown the dragon’s teeth themfelves, and it is but 
juft they fhould reap each other in lampoons. Dryden. 

Make fatire a lampoon. Pope. 

To Lampo'on. v. a. [from the noun.] To abufe with perio- 
nal fatire. 

Lampooner, n.f. [from lampoon.] A fcribbler of perfonal 

fatire. , ... 

We are naturally difpleafed with an unknown critick, as 
the ladies are with a lampooner, becaufe wc are bitten in the 
dark. Dryden’s En. 

The fquibs are thofe who are called libellers, lampooners, 
and pamphleteers. Taller, N .M. 

La'mprey. n.f [lamproye, French; lamprey e, Dutch.] 

Many fill) much like the eel frequent both the fea and frefh 
rivers; as, the lamprel, lamprey, and lamperne. Jlaltom 
La'mpron. n.f A kind of fea fifli. 

Thefe rocKs are frequented by lamprons, and greater hihes, 
that devour the bodies of the drowned. Notes on the Udyl/ej. 
LANCE, n.f [lance, French; lancea, Latin.] Along ipcar, 
which, in the heroick ages, feems to have been generally 
thrown from the hand, as by the Indians at this day. in 
later times the combatants thruft them againft each other on 

h °He b carricd his lances which were ftrong, to give a lancely 

blow. r „ „ '■ 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks: 

Arm itjn rags. api^y’s ftrawdofti p.erce ,t. SMfi 


.. Any 
rical. 


ca 1 - L eves fend forth a quick’ning fpint, 


They (hall hold the bow and the lance. 

To Lance, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pierce; to cut. 

In fell motion, 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. knives 

l/thcir cruel worfhip they tar. tb ^“ .feT.i 

Th’ infernal minifter advanc’d, 

Seiz’d the due victim, and with fury lanc’d 

»/*»«■ 

2. To open chirurgically; to cut in order to a cure. 

We do lance . 

Difeafes in our bodies. Shake/. M.m eop 

Fell forrow’s tooth doth never rankle moie 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the fore. 

That differs as far from our ufual ^ e ^ r ‘T S, f D . 0 fPi. 
of a phyfician do from the wounds of an adverfary. J 
v 3 Lance the fore. 

And cut the head ; for till the core 
The fccret vice is fed. Chydens Georg. ) 

The fhepherd (lands, / 

And when the laming knife require, hit p $ 

Vuin help, with idle preAj, ^ f in V 

La'kcelt. *dj. [from tare.1 Suimhfe “ a ;,e »/W; 

He carried his lances, which were ttron 0 , B. ; ^ /? ^ 

V~A~Z 2 Z 2 Theo ““ 

under the corporal: not now in ufc «• 

To th’ Indies of her arm he Hies, 

Fraught both with eaft and weftern prize. 

Which, when he had in vain1 effay d. 

Arm’d like a dapper lancepefade ClcerJth'J- 

hA .™t A toll poi«ed chiturgieJ 

‘"^Tvenr to i. by an 

charged white matter. ,; h ; an apparent blue run- 

It differctn trom a vcmy Vkh.ch .n an pp a lar.ee 

nelh along ri,c body, and ,f dcrcroudy geU 


Rowe. 
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^ %z,‘ n? s^ng m 

net of opening a vein 7 ^ y//Ut / }ngt cn anc ,ent Corns. 

in horfes. tr^nrh This word is too often 

^ Larin.] Tearing; ia- 
«... fl-ta. Larin.] To rear , to rend ; 

LAm S t laD0 ’ Gothick> Saxon ’ and fo a11 the Tcuto ‘ 

country; * region ; diftin£l from other countries. 

All the^ nations of Scythia, like a mountain flood, did 
overflow all Spain, and quite drowned and wafhed away 
whatfoever reliquea .here were left o< 

Thv ambition, 

Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 

Of noble Buckingham. Shakejpeare s Henry VI I. 

Wliat had he done to make him fly the land ? Shake). 
The chief men of the land had great authority; though 
the government was monarchical, it was not defpotick. 

Broome s Notes on the Odyffey. 

2. Earth; diftina from water. . . 

The princes delighting their conceits with confirming their 
knowledge, feeing wherein the fea-difeipline differed from 
the land-Jervice, they had pleafing entertainment. Sidney. 
Pie to-night hath boarded a land-carrack ; 

If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. Sbakefpeare. 
By land they found that huge and mighty country. Abbot. 
With eleven thoufand land-Joldiers, and twenty-fix (hips of 
war, we within two months have won one town. Bacon. 

Neccfiity makes men ingenious and hardy; and if they 
have but land-room or fca-room, they find fupplies for their 
hmiger- Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

°Yet, if thou go’ft by land, tho’ grief poffcfs 
My foul ev’n then, my fears would be the lefs: 

But ah ! be warn’d to fliun the wat’ry way. Dryden. 

They turn their heads to fea, their fterns to land. 

And greet with greedy joy th’ Italian ftrand. Dryden. 

I writ not always in the proper terms of navigation, or 
lar.:!-fervid-. Dryden’s Eneis. 

The French are to pay the fame duties at the dry ports 
through which they pafs by land-carriage, as we pay upon 
importation or exportation by fea. Add. Freeholder. 

The Phoenicians carried on a land-trade to Syria and 
Mefopotamia, and ftopt not fliort, without pufliing their 
trade to the Indies. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The fpecics brought by land-carriage were much better 
than thofe which came to Egypt by fea. Arbuthnot. 

3. Ground ; furface of the place. Unufual. 

Beneath his fteely caique he felt the blow. 

And roll’d, with limbs relax’d, along the land. Pope. 

4. An eftate real and immoveable. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, and tenements, 

Caftles, and goods whatfoever, and to be 
Out of the king’s protection. Shake/. Henry VIII. 

He kept himl’elf within the bounds of loyalty, and enjoy¬ 
ed certain lands and towns in the borders of Polonia. Knolles. 
This man is freed from fervile hands, 

Of hope to rife, or fear to foil: 

Lord of himfelf, though not of lands, 

And having nothing, yet hath all. IVotton. 

5. Nation; people. 

Thefe anfwcrs in the filent night receiv’d. 

The king himfelf divulg’d, the land believ’d. Dryden. 

6. Urine. [);lom>, Saxon.] As 

Probably this was a coarfe expreflion in the cant drain, 
formerly in common ufe, but fince laid afide and forgotten, 
which meant the taking away a man’s life. For land or lant 
md 


is an old w ord for urine, and to flop the common paflages 
and functions of nature is to kill. Hanmer. 

You are abufed, and by fome putter on, 

That w ill be damn’d for’t; would I knew the villain, 

I would land-damn him. Shake/ JVinter Tale. 

To Land. v. a. [from the noun.] To let on (horc. 

You (hall hear 

The legions, new in Gallia, fooner landed 
I i our not fearing Britain. Shake/. Cymbeline. 

I told him of the army that was landed-. 

He laughed at it. ' Shakefptares Ki/ig Lear. 

He who rules the raging Wind, 

To thee, O facred (hip, be kind, 

I hy committed pledge reftore. 

And land him fafely on ftie (hore. Dryden's Horace. 
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a- ^ 

To Land- v. n. To come to (hore. 

Let him land, 

And folcmnlv fee him fet on to London. Shake/ Hen. V. 
f i ve not none of you, and provide to be gone front 

thif'eoi within fixteen days. W> Av “ A,!aM ‘- 

I W, with lucklcls omens; then ^ 

Land-forces’*.!, f. [W and/rere.J Warlike powere not 

" a w; behokl’in'rrarKO the greateft W-/.rre. that havener 

LaX"^“^ - " 

bU Ato 3 fe 6 knight makes thee a landed fquire. Shake/ 

Men, whofe living lieth together in one ^ 

monly counted greater landed than thofe whofe livmgs are 
SSed Bacon’s Collodion of Good and Evil. 

Cromwell’s officers, who were for leveling l an ds while 
they had none, when they grew landed fell to cqrug^ip 

A houfe of commons muft confift, for the moft part, of 
landed men. Addifon’s Freeholder, N». 2®. 

La'ndfall. n.f [land and fall.] A fudden tranflation of pro¬ 
perty in land by the death of a rich man. 

Land'flood. n.f [land and flood.] Inundation. 

Apprehenfions of the affeaions of Kent, and all other 
places, looked like a landfiood, that might roll they knew 
not how far. , ^ Clarendon. 

Landholder, n.f. [land and holder.] One whofe fortune is 

in land. , *, . ... 

Money, as neceffary to trade, may be confidered as in his 
hands that pays the labourer and landholder ; and if this man 
want money, the manufacture is not made, and fo the trade 
is loft. Locke - 

La'ndjobber. n.f [land and job.] One who buys and fells 
lands for other men. 

If your matter be a minifter of (late, let him be at home 
to none but his land-jobbers, or his inventor of new funds. 

Swift's Dir edit on s to the Steward. 
La'ndgrave. n.f [land and grave, a count, German.] A 
German title of dominion. 

La'nding. \n. f. [from land.] The top of flairs. 

La'nding-place. S 

Let the flairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair, open 
newel, and a fair landing-place at the top. Bacon. 

The landing-place is the uppermoft Hep of a pair of flairs, 
viz. the floor of the room you afeend upon. Moxon. 

There is a ftair-cafe that ftrangers are generally carried 
to fee, where the eafinefs of the afeent, the difpolition of 
the lights, and the convenient landing , are admirably well 
contrived. Addifan’s Remarks on Italy. 

What the Romans called veftibulum was no part of the 
houfe, but the court and landing-place between it and the 
ftreet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

La'ndlady. n.f. [land and lady.] 

1. A worpan who has tenants holding from her. 

2. The miftrefs of an inn. 

If a foldier drinks his pint, and offers payment in Wood’s 
halfpence, the landlady may be under fome difficulty. Swift. 
La'ndless. [from land.] Without property; without fortune. 

Young Fortinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle, hot and full. 

Hath in the fkirts of Norway, here and there. 

Shark’d up a lift of landlefs refolutes. Shake-f. Ham'et. 

A landlefs knight hath made a landed fquire. Shake)’. 
LaNdlocked. adj. [land and lock.] Shut in, or inclofed with 
land. 

There are few natural parts better landlocked, and clofed 
on all fides, than this feems to have been. Addif. on Italy. 
Landloper, n.f. [land and loopen, Dutch.] A landman ; a 
term of reproach ufed by feanien of thofe who pafs their 
lives on fhore. 

LaNdlord. n.f. [land and lord] 

1. One who owns land or houfes, and has tenants under him. 
This regard fhall be had, that in no place, under any 
landlord, there fhall be many of them placed together, 
but difperfed. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The univerfol landlord. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
It is a generous pleafurc in a landlord, to love to fee all his 
tenants look fat, (leek, and contented. Clarijfa 


La'j 


I th midtt, an altar, as the land-mark, flood, 

Ruftick, of grafly fod. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. xi. 1 . 432. 

I hen land-marks limited to each his Right; 

For all before was common as the light. Dryden. 

I hough they are not felf-cvident principles, yet if they 

ha\ c 
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hnvc be.en made out from them by a wavy and ttoqucftion- 
ablc deduction, they may fen* as Lmd-mnm, to fhew what 
lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite bolides it. Locke. 

Landscape. n.f. [landfchape , Dutch.] 

1. A region i the profpeit of a country. 

Lovely l'eem’d 

I hat landfchape! and of pure, now purer air. 

Meets his approach. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. iv. /. 153. 

He fcarce uprifen, ' 

Shot parallel to th’ earth his dewy ray, 

Difcov’ring in wide landfcape all the eaft 

Ol paradile, and Eden’s happy plains. Milton. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new plcafures, 

hiUt the landfcape round it meafurcs, 

Ruflet lawns and fallows grey. 

Where the nibbling flocks do ftray. Milton. 

We arc like men entertained with the view of a fpacious 
landfcape , where the eye pafles over one pleafing profped into 
a " oth £ r - . Addifon. 

2. A picture, reprelenting an extent of fpace, with the various 
objects in it. 

As good a poet as you are, you cannot make finer land- 
feapes than thofe about the king’s houfe. Add. Guard. 

Oft in her giafs the muling Ihepherd fpies 
The wat ry landfcape of the pendant woods. 

And abient trees, that tremble in the floods. Pope. 

Land-tax. n.f. [land and tax,] Tax laid upon land and 
houfes. 

If mortgages were regiftered, land-taxes might reach the 
lender to pay his proportion. Locke. 

Land-waiter. n.f. [ land and waiter .] An officer of the 
cuftoms, who is to watch what goods are landed. 

_ Oive a guinea to a knavilh land waiter, and he lhall con¬ 
nive at the merchant for cheating the queen of an hun- 
dred. Swift's Examiner, N°. 27. 

La'ndward. adv. [from land.] Towards the land. 

1 hey are invincible by reafon of the overpouring moun¬ 
tains that back the one, and /lender fortification of the other 
to landward. Sandys's "journey. 

Lane. n.J. [ lacn , Dutch; lana, Saxon.] 

1. A narrow way between hedges. 

All flying 

Through a ftraight lane, the enemy full-hearted 
Struck down lome mortally. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or bufhy dell, of this wild wood. 

And every bolky bourn. Milton. 

T hrough a dofc lane as I purfu’d my journey. Otway. 
A pack-liorl’e is driven conftantly in a narrow lane and dir¬ 
ty road. Locke. 

2. A narrow ftreet; an alley. 

There is no ftreet, not many lanes, where there does not 
live one that has relation to th« church. Sprat's Sermons. 

3. A paffage between men ftanding on each fide. 

The carl’s fervants flood ranged on both fides, and made 
the king a lane. Bacon's Henry VII. 

L a'neret. n.f. A little hawk. 

La'nguage. n.f. [language, French; lingua, Latin.] 

1. Human fpccch. 

We may define language, if we confidcr it more materially, 
to be letters, forming and producing words and fentences; 
but if we confuler it according to the defign thereof, then 
language is apt figns for communication of thoughts. Holder. 

2. The tongue of one nation as diftineft from others. 

O ! good my lord, no Latin ; 

I am not fuch a truant fince my coming. 

As not to know the language I have liv’d in. Shakef. 

He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 

Like Jafon, brought the golden fleece ; 

To him that language, though to none 

Of th’ others, as his own was known. Denham. 

3. Stile ; manner of expreffion. 

Though his language Ihould not be refin’d. 

It muft not be oblcure and impudent. Rofconmen. 

Others for language all their care exprefs. 

And value books, as women, men, for drels : 

Their praife is Hill — the ftile is excellent; 

The feufs, they humbly take upon content. Pope. 

La'nguaged. adj. [from the noun.] 

Having various languages. 

He waml’ring long a wider circle made. 

And many languag'd nations has furvey’d. Pope. 

La'nguage-master. n.J. [language and majler.] One whofe 
profeffion is to teach languages. 

The third is a fort of language-majler , who is to inftru<Sl 
them in the fiile proper for a miniltcr. Speilator, N*. 305. 

La'nguet. n. f. [languctte, French.] Any thing cut in the 
form of a tongue. 

LA NGUID, adj. [languidus, Latin.] 

i. Faint; weak; feeble. • ... 

Whatever renders the motion of the blood languid, dii- 
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pofeth to .in !tcid acrimony; what accelerates the motion t 
the blood, dilpofeth to an alkaline acrimony. ArbuU 
• No fpace can be afligned fo vaft, but ftill a larger 1 T 
imagined; no mot,on fo fwift or languid, but a y he 

a. n3[,*taS? " T fti " be *4* C 

aic , . , . 111 to troops. 

And fire their languid fouls with Cato’s virtue. Jarr 

Languidlv. adv. [from languid.] Weekly; feeblv 

r ztsssz *■ 

[from ^ 

To Languish, v. n. [languir, French; langueo, Latin 1 

1. 1 o grow feeble; to pmc away; to lofe ftrength. J 

Let her languijh 

A drop of blood a-day; and, being aged. 

Die of this folly. Sha'-ehear,', r l »• 

We and our fathers do languijh of fuch difeafes. 
in What can we expeefr, but that her languijhings Ihould Z 

His forrows bore him off; and foftly laid ^ ^ ^ Puty ' 
His languijh'd limbs upon his homely bed. Dry den's JEn 

2. 1 o be no longer vigorous in motion ; not to be vivid in an' 

pearance. a P* 

. The troops with hate infpir’d, 

I heir darts with clamour at a diftance drive. 

And only keep the languijh'd war alive. Drydcn's JEn. 

3. I o fink or pine under forrow, or any flow paflion. 

What mail who knows 
What woman is, yea, what Ihc cannot chufe 
But muft be, will his free hours languijh out 

Th f Ur A b °u dagC ' a Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

1 he land lhall mourn, and every one that dwelleth therein 

langu, t Hof. i V . 

I have been talking with a fuitor here, 

A man that languiftes in your difpleafure. Shakef. Othello. 
I was about fifteen when I took the liberty to chufe for 
mylelf, and have ever fince languijhcd under the difpleafure 
of an inexorable father. Addifon's Spectator, N u . 181. 

Let Leonora confidcr, that, at the very time in which flic 
languijhes for the lofs of her deceafed lover, there are perfons 
juft peri filing in a Ihipwreck. Addifon's Spell. N°. 163. 

4. To look with foftnefs or tendernefs. 

What poems think you loft, and to be read 
With languifhing regards, and bending head ? Dryden, 

La'ncuish. n. f, [from the verb.] Soft appearance. 

And the blue languijh of foft Allia’s eye. Pope. 

Then forth he walks. 

Beneath the trembling languifj of her beam. 

With foften’d foul. Thomfon's Spring, I. lOjf, 

La'nguishingl v. adv. [from languiflnng .] 

1. Weakly; feebly; with feeble foftneis. 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 
What’s roundly fmooth, or languijh!ng/y flow. Pope. 

2. Dully; tedioufly. 

Alas ! my Dorus, thou feeft how long and languijhingly the 
weeks are part over fince our laft talking. Sidney. 

La'nguishment. n.f [languijfemment, French; from languijh.] 

1. State of pining. 

By that count, which lovers books invent, 

The fphcrc of Cupid forty years contains ; 

Which I have wafted in long languijhment, 

That feem’d the longer for my greater pains. Sperfer. 

2. Softnefs of mein. 

Humility it exprefles, by the Hooping or bending of the 
head ; languijhment, when we hang it on one lidc. Dryden. 

La'nguor. n.f. [languor, Latin ; langueur, French.] Languor 
and lalfitudc lignifies a faintnefs, which may arife from want 
or decay of fpirits, through indigeftion, or too much exer- 
cife; or from an additional weight of fluids, from a diminu¬ 
tion of fccrction by the common difeharges. Quincy. 

Well hoped I, and fair beginnings had. 

That he my captive languor Ihould redeem. Spenf. Fa. Qj 

For thefe, thefe tribunes, in the dull I write 
My heart’s deep languor, and my foul’s fad tears. Shakef. 
Academical deputation gives vigour and brilkncfs to the 
mind thus exercifed, and relieves the languor of private fludy 
and meditation. JVatts's Improvement of the Mud. 

To ifles of fragrance, Iily-filvcr’d vales . 

Dift’uling languor in the panting gales, Dunctad. 

i'nguorous .adj. [languorenx, Fr.] Tedious; melancholy. 
Dear lady, how lhall I dedarc thy cafe, 

Whom late I left in languorous conftraint. Spenf Fa. •<.“• 

To La'niate. v. a. [lanio, Latin.] To tear in pieces; to 
rend ; to lacerate. 

La'nifice. n.J. [lanificium, Latin.] Woollen manufacture. 
The moth breedeth upon doth and other ianifees, clpe- 
cially if they be Lid up dankilh and wet. Bacon, 

La'nigerous. adj. [lanigcr, Latin.] Bearing wool. ^ 
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"O'fali not plump; 

’‘^Tke commons halt thou rack’d; ****&%!? 

' Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shakejpeart. 

Name not Winterface, whole 1 km s flack, ^ 

tti 

at the neck, but very lank, as not containing above a pint 
of dr, but capable of containing ten times as much. Boyle. 
Moift earth produces corn and grafs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth- 
Let not my land fo large a promife boall. 

Left the lent cars in length of Hem be loft. Dry . 

Now, now my bearded harvell gilds the plain. 

Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on. 

Till his lank purfc declares his money gone. Dryden. 

Meagre and lank with falling grown. 

And nothing left but Ikin and bone; 

They juft keep life and foul together. i>wijt. 

2 Milton l'ccrns to ufe this word for taint; languid. 

He, piteous of her woes, rear d her lank head. 

And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nedar’d lavers llrew’d with afphodil. Milton. 

La'nkness. n.f. [from lank.] Want of plumpnefs. 

La'nner. n.f [lanier, Fr. lannarius, Lat.] A fpecies of hawk. 
La'nsquenet. n.f. [lance and knccht, Dutch.] 
j_ A common foot-foldier. 


2 . A game 

La'nteRN- n.f [lanterne, French ; laterna, Latin : it is by 
miftakc often written lanthorn.] A tranfparcnt cafe for a 
candle. 

God lhall be my hope. 

My Hay, my guide, my lanthorn to my feet. Shakef. 
Thou art our admiral; thou beareft the lanthorn in the 
poop, but ’tis in the nole of thee; thou art the knight of 
die burning lamp. Shakef. Henry IV. p. i. 

A candle lalleth longer in a lanthorn than at large. Bacon. 
Amongft the excellent ads of that king, one hath the pre¬ 
eminence, the eredion and inftitution of a fociety, which we 
call Solomon’s houfe ; the noblell foundation that ever was, 
and the lanthorn of this kingdom. Bacon s Atlantis. 

O thievilh night. 

Why Ihouldfl thou, but for fomc felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the liars. 

That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With cverlafling oil, to give due light 
To die milled and lonely traveller. Milton. 

Vice is like a dark lanthorn, which turns its bright fide 
only to him diat bears it, but looks black and difmal in an¬ 
other’s hand. Govern. Tong. 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the continued 
ftiadow of the earth Ihould be broken by hidden miraculous 
eruptions of light, to prevent the art of the lantern-maker. 

Mores Divine Dialogues. 
There are at Paris, Madrid, Lilbon, Rome, great hofpi- 
tals, in the walls of which are placed machines in the Ihape 
of large lanthorns , with a little door in the fide of them. Adilif. 

Our ideas fucceed one another in our minds, not much 
unlike the images in the infide of a lanthorn, turned round 
by the heat of a candle. Locke. 

2. A lighthoufe; a light hung out to guide fhips. 

Caprea, where the lanthorn fix’d on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted Sky, 

While by its beams the wary failor lleers. Addifon. 

La'ntern jaws. A term ufed of a thin vifage, fuch as if a 
candle were burning in the mouth might tranfmit the light. 

Being very lucky in a pair of long lanthom-jaws, he wrung 
his face into a hideous grimace. AddiJ'on's Spedl. N°. 173. 
La'nuginous. adj. [lamginofus , Latin.] Downy; covered 
with foft hair. 

Lap. n.f. [lseppe, Saxon; lappe, German.] 

1. The loofe part of a garment; which may be doubled at 
pleafure. 

If a joint of meat fells on the ground, take it up gently, 
wipe it with the lap of your coat, and then put it into the 
dilh. Swift's Directions to a Footman. 

2. The part of the cloaths that is fpread horizontally over the 
knees as one fits down, fo as any thing may lie in it. 

It feeds each living plant with liquid lap. 

And fills with flowers fair Flora’s painted lap. Spenfer . 

Upon a day, as love lay fweetly flumb’ring 
All in his mothers lap , 

A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murm’ring. 

About him flew by hap. Spenfer. 

111 make my haven in a lady’r lap. 

And ’witch fwcet ladies with my words and looks. Shakef 
She bids you 

All on the wanton rufties lay you dowhj 
And reft your gentle head upon her lap. 

And flic will ling the long that plcafeth you. Shakef. 


Spenf. 


L A P 

Let us rear 

The higher our opinion, that our ftnring 
Can from the lap of Egypt’s widow pluck • ; 

The ne’er-luft-wearied Antony. Shakef. Ant. and CL 0pa. t . 

Heav’n s almighty fire 
Melts .on the bofom of his. love, and pours 
Himfelf into her lap in fruitful Ihow rs. Crajhaw. 

Men .cxpe<ft that region Ihould coll^ them no .m aid 
that happinefs Ihould drop into their laps. J 

He llruggles int® breath, and cries lor aid ; . 

Then, helplefs, in his mother’s lap is laid. 

He creeps, he walks, and ilfuing into map. 

Grudges their life from whence his own began : 

Retcmels of laws, affetfs to rule alone, 

Anxious to reign, and rcftlels on the throne. Dryden. 
To Lap. v. d. [from the noun.] 

1. To wrap or twill round any thing. • - 

He hath a long tail, which, as he defeends from a tree, 
he On round about *> bou S h s> to keep 

111 About the paper, whofe two halves were painted with red 
and blue, and which was ftiff like thin pafteboard, I PP e 
feveral times a flender thread of very black filk. Arwton. 

2. To involve in any thing. , 

As through the flow ring foreft rafh ihc fled. 

In her rude hairs l’weet flowers themfelves did lap. 

And flourilhing frelh leaves and blofloms did enwrap. 

The thane of Cawder ’gan a difmal conflict. 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, ^ 

Confronted him. Shakef pear e s Macbeth . 

When we both lay in the field, 

Frozen almoft to ckath, how he did lap me, 

Ev’n in his garments, and did give himfelf, 

All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. Shakejpeart. 
Bver againft eating cares, 

Lap me in loft Lydian airs. Milton. 

Indulgent fortune does her care employ, 

And finding, broods upon the naked boy; 

Her garment fpreads, and laps him .in the folds, 

And covers with her wings from nightly colds. Dryden. 
Here was the repofitoiy of all the wife contentions for 
power between the nobles and commons, lapt up fafely in 
the bofom of a Nero and a Caligula. Swift. 

To Lap. v. n. To be fpread or twilled over any thing. 

The upper wings are opacous ; at their hinder ends, where 
they lap over, tranfparent, like the wing of a. fly. Grew. 
To Lap. v. n. [lappian, Saxon; lappen, Dutch.] To feed by 
quick reciprocations of the tongue. 

The dogs bv the river Nilus’ fide being thirfty, lap haftily 
as they run along the lhore. Digby on bodies. 

They had foups fen ed up in broad diflies, ana fo the fox 
fell to lapping himfelf, and bade his gueft heartily wel¬ 
come. L’EJlrange , Fab. 31. 

The tongue ferves not only for tailing, but for mallica- 
tion and deglutition, in man, by licking; in the dog and cat 
kind, by lapping. Ray on Creation. 

To Lap. v. a. To lick up. 

For all the reft 

They’ll take fuggeftion, as a cat laps milk. Shakefpeare. 

Upon a bull 

Two horrid lyons rampt, and feis’d, and tiigg’d off, bel¬ 
lowing ftill. 

Both men and dogs came; yet they tore the hide, and 
lapt their fill. Chapman's Iliad, b. xviii. 

La'pdog. n. f. [lap and deg.] A little dog, fondled by ladies 
in the lap. 

One of them made his court to the lap-dog , to improve 
his intereft with the lady. Collier. 

Thefe if the laws did that exchange afford. 

Would fave their lap-dog fooper than their lord. Dryden. 

Lap-dogs give themfelves the rowfirig lhake, 

And flceplefs lovers juft, at twelve awake. Pope. 

La'pful. n.f [lap and full.] As much as can be contained 
in the lap. 

One found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild goards 
his lapful, and Hired them into the pot of pottage. 2 Kings. 

Will four per cent, increafe the number of lenders ? if it 
will not, then all the plenty of money thefe conjurers bellow 
upon us, is but like the gold and filver which old women be¬ 
lieve other conjurers bellow by whole lapfulls on poor cre¬ 
dulous girls. r £ ockt ' 

La pxcide. n.f. [lapicida, Latin.] A ftonecutter. Dic f 
La'pidary. n.f. [lapidaire, Fr.J One who deals in Hones or 
gems. 

As ? cock was turning up a dgnghil, he efpied a diamond : 
tydl (lays he,) this fparkhng foolery now to a lapidary would 
have ueen the making of him ; but, as to any ufc of mine, 
a barley-corn had been worth forty on’t. L'Ejbange. 

Of all the many forts of the gem kind reckoned up by the 
lapidaries, there are not above three or four that are ori- 
5 uja ‘ IVtqAvjards Nat. Hijl. 

*5 c To 
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LAP 

to La / pidatk. v. a. [lapido, Latin.] To ftone; to kill by 

t ftoning. jy m . 

Lapida'tion. n. fi. [ lapidatio , Lat. lap Mat ion, Fr.] A ftoning. 

Lapi'deoos. adj. [ lapideus, Latin.] Stony; of the nature of 
ftone. 

There might fall down into the lapideotis matter, before it 
was concreted into a ftone, fome ftnall toad, which might 
remain there imprifoned, till the matter about it were con- 
denfed. R a y on Creation. 

Lapide'sceNce. n. fi. [ lapidefco , Latin.] Stony concretion. 

Of lapis ceratites, or cornu foffile, in fubterraneous cavi¬ 
ties, there are many to be found in Germany, N which are 
but the lapideficcncies, and putrefactive mutations, of hard 
bodies. Brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. iii. c. 22. 

Lapxde'scent. adj. [laptdefeens, Latin.] Growing or turning 
to ftone. 

Lapidifica'tion. [ lapidification, French.] The ait of form¬ 
ing ftones. 

Induration or lapidification of fubftances more foft, is an¬ 
other degree of condenfation. Bacon’s Natural Hiftdry. 

Lapidi'fick. adj. [ lapidifique, French.] Forming ftones. 

The atoms of the lapidifick , as well as faline principle, be¬ 
ing regular, do concur in producing regular ftones. Grew. 

La'pidist. n.f. [from lapides, Latin.] A dealer in ftones or 
gems. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome ftones exceed all other bodies, 
being exalted to that degree, that art in vain endeavours to 
counterfeit it, the factitious ftores of chemifts in imitation 
being eafily detected by an ordinary lapidifi. Ray on Creation. 
LA'PIS. ri.fi. [Latin.] A ftone. 

La'pis Lazuli. 

The lapis lazuli , or azure fton«| is a copper ore, very 
compact and hard, fo as to take a high polifti, and is work¬ 
ed into a great variety of toys. It is found in detached 
lumps, ufually of the fize of a man’s fift, of an elegant blue 
colour, beautifully variegated with clouds of white, and veins 
of a fhining gold colour: that of Afia and Africa is much 
fuperior to the Bohemian or German kind : it has been ufed 
in medicine, but the prefent practice takes no notice of it: 
to it the painters are indebted for their beautiful ultra-marine 
colour, which is only a calcination of lapis lazuli. Hill. 

La'pper. n.fi. [from lap.] 

1. One who wraps up. 

They may be lappers of linen, and bailiffs of the ma¬ 
nor. Swift’s ConJideration on Two Bills. 

2. One who laps or licks. 

La'ppet. n. fi. [diminutive of lap.] The parts of a head drefs 
that hang loofe. 

How naturally do you apply your hands to each other’s 
lappets, and ruffles, and mantuas. Swift. 

LAPSE, n.fi. [lapfius, Latin.] 

X. Flow; fall; glide. 

Round I faw 

Hill, dale, and fhady woods, and funny plains. 

And liquid lapfie of murm’ring ftreams. Milton. 

Notions of the mind are preferved in the memory, not- 
withftanding lapfie of time. Hale’s Original of Mankind. 

2. Petty error; fmall miftake. 

Thefe are petty errors and minor lapfies, not confiderably 
injurious unto truth. Brawn’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 13. 

The weaknefs of human understanding all will confefs; 
yet the confidence of moil practically difowns it; and it is 
cafier to perfuadc them of it from others lapfies than their 
own _ Glanville’s Seep. c. 9. 

This feripture may be ufefully applied as a caution to 
guard againft thole lapfies and failings, to which our infirmities 
daily expofe us. Rogers’s Sermon. 

It hath been mv conftant buftnefs to examine whether I 
could find the fmallcft lapfie in ftile or propriety through my 
whole collodion, that I might fend it abroad as the molt 
finifhed piece. Sw ‘f u 

2. Tranflation of right from one to another. 

In a prefentation to a vacant church, a layman ought to 
prefent within four months, and a clergyman within fix, 
otherwife a devolution, or lapfie of right, happens. Ayltjfe. 

To Lapse, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To glide flowly ; to fall by degrees. 

This difpofition to Ihorten our words, by retrenching the 
vowels, is nothing elfe but a tendency to lapfie into the bar¬ 
barity of thofe northern nations from whom we are de¬ 
fended, and whofc languages labour all under the lame de- 
f c Swift’s Letter to the Lord Treafiurer. 

2. To fail in any thing; to flip. 

I have ever narrified my friends, 

Of whom he’s chief, with all the fize that verity 

Would without lapfing fuffer. Shakcfi. Conolanus. 

To lapfie in fulnefs 

Is forer than to lie for need; and fallhood 

Is worfe in kings than beggars. Sbakefi. Cymbcline. 

j To flip by inadvertency or miftake. 

Homer, in his characters of Vulcan and Thcrfites, has 
lap fed into the burlefque charadcr, and departed fan that 
Ss air efi’ential to an epick poem. Add. Spectator. 
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Let there be no wilful perveHion of another’s mean 1 
no fudden feizure of a lapfied fyllable to play upon it ft/ 

3. To lofe the proper time. mti 

Myfelf ftood out; 

For which if I be lapfied in this place, 

I lhaU pay dear. Shakefptart’s Twelfth NUr 

As an appeal may be deferted by the appellant’s kfirl 
the term of law, fo it may alfo be deferted by a lapfe 

r f ■ "W'W' 

4. I o fall by the negligence of one proprietor to another. 

If the archbilhop lhall not fill it up within fix months 
flung, it lapfies to the king. Aylife’s P Bre> ^ 

5. 1 o fall from perfection, truth or faith. 

Once more I will renew 
His lapfied pow’rs, though forfeit, and inthrall’d 
By fin to foul exorbitant defires. Milton's Paradife Loft 
Indeed the charge feems defrgned as an artifice of diver- 
fion, a fprout of that fig-tree which was to hide the naked- 
nefs of lapfied Adam. - Decay of Pieu, 

All publick forms fuppofe it the moft principal, univerfa! 
and daily requHite to the lapfing ftate of human corrupt 
ti°n. Decay of Piety, 

Thefe were looked on as lapfied perfons, and great fevefi- 


\vmgs. 

Ah ! but I think him better than I fay, 

And yet would herein others eyes were worfe: 

Far from her neft the lapwing cries away; 

My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curie. Shak. 

And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns, 

The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Drydcn. 

La'pwork. n. fi. [lap and work.] Work in which one part is 
interchangeably wrapped over the other. 

A bafket made of porcupine quills : the ground is a pack¬ 
thread caul woven, into which, by the Indian women, arc 
wrought, bv a kind of lap-work, the quills of porcupines, 
not fplit, but of the young ones intire; mixed with white 
and black in even and indented waves. Grew’s Mufiaum. 

La'rboard. n.fi. 

The left-hand fide of a (hip, when you ftand with your 
face to the head. Harm. 

Or when Ulyffes on the larboard fhunn’d 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool fteer’d. Milton. 

Taek to the larboard , and ftand off to fea. 

Veer flarboard fea and land. Drydcn. 

La'rceny. n.fi. [larcin, Fr. latrccinium, Lat.] Petty theft. 
Thofe laws would be very unjuft, that fhould challize 
murder and petty larceny with the fame punifhmcnt. Spcitat. 

Larch, n.fi, [Larix.] 

The leaves, which are long and narrow, are produced 
out of little tubercles, in form of a painter’s pencil, as in 
the cedar of Libanus, but fall off in winter; the cones are 
fmall and oblong, and, for the moft part, have a fmall 
branch growing out of the top; thefe are produced at re¬ 
mote diftances from the male flowers, on the fame tree: 
the male flowers arc, for the moft part, produced on the un¬ 
der fide of the branches, and, at their firft appearance, are 
very like fmall cones. Aplltr, 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have not lightly 
followed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorphofmg the 
fillers of Phaeton into poplars, who ought to have been 
turned into larch trees; for that it is this kind of tree which 
flieds a gum, and is commonly found on the banks of the 
p 0- Addifim on Italy. 

LARD, n.fi [lardum, Latin; lard, French.] 

1. The greafe of fwine. 

So may thy paftures with their flow’ry feafts, 

As fuddcnly as lard, fat thy lean beafts. Donne. 

2. Bacon ; the flelh of lwine. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d. 

And to the table fent the fmoakirig lard; 

On which with eager appetite they dine, 

A fav’ry bit, that ferv’d to relifc wine. Drydcn s Uvid. 

The facrificc they fped; 

Chopp’d off their nervous thighs, and next prepaid 
T’ involve the lean in cauls, and mend with lard. Drydcn. 

To Lard. v. a." [larder, French; from the noun.] 

X. To ftuff with bacon. « 

The larded thighs on loaded altars laid. Dryd. Horner. 

No man lards fait pork with orange peel, 

Or garnifhes his lamb with fpitch-cockt eel. AI 

2. To fatten. . , 

Now Falftaff fweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along. 

Brave foldier, doth he lie 

Larding the plain. Shakefipeare s Henry • 

3. To mix with fomething clfe by way of improvement. 

I found, Horatio, 

A royal knavery; an exact command. 

Larded with many feveral forts of reaforn. Sha efi f ^ 


Let 
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Let no alien interpofe 
To lard with wit thy hungry Epfom profe. 

He lards with flourilhes his long harangue. 


Drydcn. 
Dryd. 


nc««« - jjrycl. 

Stow <i>° p“ K think th i s 
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Flelh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; whereas 
a cool and wet larder it will keep longer. Da.on. 

So have I feen in larder dark, 

Of veal a lucid loin. Dorjet. 

Old age, 

Morofe, perverfe in humour, diffident 
The more he ftill abounds, the lefs content: 

His larder and his kitchen too obferves, 

And now, left he fliould want hereafter, ftarves. King. 
La'rderer. [larder. J One who has the charge of the larder. 
LA'RDON. n.fi. [French.] A bit of bacon. 

LARGE, adj. [large, French; largus, Latin.] 

*' ^fihaSl. afked me. What could be the reafon, that in 
mountainous countries the men were commonly larger , and 
yet the cattle of all forts fmaller. Temple. 

Great Theron fell. 

Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. Dryden. 
Warwick, Leiccfter, #nd Buckingham, bear a large boned 
fheep of the bell fhape and deepeft ltaple. Mortimer’s Hufb. 

2. Wide; extenfive. 

Their former large peopling was an effect of the countries 
impovcrifhing. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Let them dwell in the land, and trade therein; for it is 
large enough for them. Gen. xxxiv. 21. 

There he conquered a thoufand miles wide and large. 

Abbot's Deficription of the IVorld. 

3. Liberal; abundant; plentiful. 

Thou fhalt drink of thy filler’s cup deep and large. Ezek. 
Vernal funs and fhowers 

Diffufe their warmett, largejl influence. Thomfions Autumn. 

4. Copious; diffufe. 

Skippon gave a large teftimony under his hand, that they 
had carried themfelves with great civility. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I might be very large upon the importance and advan¬ 
tages of education, and fay a great many things which have 
been faid before. Felton on the ClaJJicks. 

5. At Large. Without reftraint. 

If you divide a cane into two, and one fpeak 3t the one 
end, and you lay your ear at the otiler, it will carry the voice 
farther than in the air at large. ” Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 
Thus incorporeal fpirits to fmalieft forms 
Reduc’d their fhapes immenfe ; and were at large , 

Though without number ftill. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 
The children arc bred up in their father’s way; or fo 
plentifully provided for, that they are left at large. Sprat. 
Your zeal becomes importunate; 

I’ve hitherto permitted it to rave 

And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in. 

Left it fhould take more freedom than I’ll give it. Addifi. 

6. At Large. Diffufcly. 

Difcover more at large what caufe that was. 

For I am ignorant, and cannot guefs. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point debated 
at large. Watts. 

Largely, adv. [from large.] 

X. Widely; extenfively. 

2. Copioufly; diffufcly. 

Where the author treats more largely, it will explain the 
fhorter hints and brief intimations. Watts's Imp. on the Mind. 

3. Liberally; bounteoufly. 

How he lives and eats : 

How largely gives; how fplendidly he treats. Dryden. 

Thofe, who in warmer climes complain. 

From Phoebus’ rays they fuffer pain. 

Mull own, that pain is largely paid 

By gen’rous wines beneath the fhade. Swift. 

4. Abundantly. 

They their fill of love, and love’s difport 
Took largely ; of their mutual guilt the feal. Milton. 
La'rgeness. n.fi. [from large.] 

I. Bignefs; bulk. 

London excels any other city in the whole world, either 
in largcnefis , or number of inhabitants. Sprat’s Sermons. 
Nor muft Bumaftus, his old honours lofe. 

In length and largcnefis like the dugs of cows. Dryden. 
»• Grcatnefs; elevation. 

There will be occafion for largcnefis of mind and agrceable- 
nefs of temper. Collier of Fricndjbip. 

3. Extcnfion ; amplitude. / 

They which would file away moft from the largmefis of 
that offer, do in more fparing terms acknowledge little 
kfs ’ Hooker, b. v. fi 27. 
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The ample propofition that hope makes 
In all defigns begun on earth below, . 

Falls in the promifed largenejs. Shakefp. T/oil. and Crefi 
Knowing bell the largcnefis of my own heart toward my 
people’s good and juft contentment. King Charles. 

Shall grief contract the largcnefis of that heart, 

In which nor fear nor anger has a part ? Wa Icr. 

Man as far tranfeends the beafts in largcnefis of delire, as 
dignity of nature and employment. G anville's Apology. 

If the largcnefis of a man’s heart carry him. beyond pru¬ 
dence, we may reckon it illufbious weaknefs. L'Ejlrange. 

Supposing that the multitude and largcnefis of rivers ought 
to continue as great as now; we can eafily prove, that the 
extent of the ocean could be no left. Bentley s Sermons. 

La'rgess. n.fi [largefifie, Fr.] A prefent; a gilt; a bounty. 

Our coffers with too great a court, 

And liberal largefis, are grown fomewhat li|ht. Shakefp. 
He left me; having affigned a value of about two thou¬ 
fand ducats, for a bounty to me and my fellows: for they 
give great largejfies where they come. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

A pardon to the captain, and a largefis 
Among the foldiers, had appeas’d their furjb Denham. 

The paltry largefis too feverely watch’d. 

That no intruding guefts ufurp a fhare. Dryden V Juv. 

I am enamoured of Irus, whofe condition will not ad¬ 
mit of fuch largejfies. Addifion's Spectator. 

La'rgition. n.fi [largitio, Lat.] The a& of giving. Die 7 . 

LARK, n.fi [lapcpce, Saxon; lerk, Danifh; lavraei , Scot- 
tifh.J A fmall iinging bird. 

It was the lark, the herald of the morn. Shakefpcare. 

Look up a height, the fhrill-gorg’d lerk fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefipkare’s King Lear. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark, 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Cowley. 

Mark how the lark and linnet fing ; 

With rival notes 
They ftrain their warbling throats. 

To welcome in the fpring. Dryden. 

La'rker. n.fi._ [from lark.] A catcher of larks. Dili. 

La'rkspur. n.fi. 

Its flower confifts of many diffimilar petals, with the up- 
pcrmofl contracted, which ends in a rail, and receives an¬ 
other bifid petal, which alfo ends in a tail; in the middle 
rifes a pointal, which becomes a fruit of many pods collected 
into a head, and filled with feeds generally angular. Mi ler. 

La'rvated. adj. [larvatus, Latin.] Mafked. Din. 

La'rum. n. fi. [from alas um or alarm.] 

1. Alarm; noife noting danger. 

Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d. 

His /arum bell might loud and wide be heard. 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time. 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Fa. £>><. 
The peaking cornute her hufband dwelling in a continual 
laru/rt of jealoufy, comes to me in the inllant of our en¬ 
counter. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives ofWindfor. 

How far off lie thefe armies ? 

—Within a mile and half. 

—Then lhall we hear their /arum, and they ours. Shakefi. 
She is become formidable to all her neighbours, as flie 
puts every one to ftand upon his guard, and have a continual 
‘arum bell in his ears. Howells Vocal Forefil. 

2. An inftrument that makes a noife at a certain hour. 

Of this nature was that larurn, which, though it were 
but three inches big, yet would both wake a man, and of 
itfelf light a candle for him at any fet hour. Wilkins . 

I fee men as lufty and ftrong that eat but two meals a 
day, as others that have fet their ftomachs, like larums, to 
call on them for four or five. Locke on Education. 

The young /Eneas all at once let down, 

Stunn’d with his giddy /arum half the town. Dunciad. 

Lary'ngotomy. n.fi. [A«pvy£ and t£/ai>m; laryngotomic , Fr.] 
An operation where the fore-part of the larynx is divided 
to affift refpiration, during large tumours upon the upper 
parts ; as in a quinfey. Quincy 

La'rymx. n.fi. [A«p uy£.] The upper part of the trachea, which 
Jtes below the root of the tongue, before the pharynx'. Quincy. 

There are thirteen mufcles for the motion of the fiv£ car- 
triages of the larynx. Denham Phyjko-Theology. 

Lasci vient. adj. [laficiytens , Lat.] Frolickfome'; wantoning. 

Lascx vious. adj. [laficivus, Latin.] Leud; lullful. 5 

In what habit will you go along l 
—Not like a woman; for I would prevent 
1 he loofe encounters of laficivious men. Shakefteare. 

He on Eve 

Began to call laficivious eyes ; Ihe him 

As wantonly repaid ; in luff they burn. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

anftW r ng ^ tl ' Clr ta,k 0f reafon philofophy, 

and thofe unanfwerable difficulties which, over their cu P s! 

they pretend to have againft chriftiar.ity; perliiade but the 
covetous man not to deify his money, the laficivious man to 
throw °ft h,s leud amours, and all their giant-like objections 
againft chriiliamty lhall prcfently var.ifti. South's Sermons, 

2. WantcA 
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2 . Wanton; foft; luxurious. 

Grim vifaged war hath footh’d his wrinkl’d front; 

And now, inftead of mounting barbed Reeds, 

To fright the fouls of fearful advcrfarics. 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the lafeivious pleating of a lute. Sbakefp.Rieh.TH. 
LAsci'vtousNESS; n.f. [from lafeivious.] Wantonnefs; loofe- 
nefs. 

The reafon pretended by Auguftus was the lafcivioufnej i of 
his elegies, and his art of love. Dryd. Preface to Ovid. 

Lasci'viously. adv. [from lafeivious.] Leudly; wantonly; 
loofely. 

LASH. n.f. [The moft probable 'etymology of this word feems 
to be that of Skinner, from fchlagtn, Dutch, to {trike; 
whence flajh and lajh.~\ 

1. A ftroke. with any thing pliant and tough. 

From hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the pains 
Of founding lajhes, and of dragging chains. Dryden's /En. 

Rous’d by the lafl) of his own ftubborn tail, 

Our lion nbw will foreign foes aflail. Dryden. 

2 . The thong or point of the whip which gives the cut or 
blow. 

Her whip of cricket’s bone, her lajh of film. 

Her waggoner a fmall grey-coated gnat. Shakefpeare. 
I obferved that your whip wanted a lajh to it. AddiJ. Sped. 
3i A lealh, or firing in which an animal is held ; a lnare : out 
of ufe. 

The farmer they leave ift the lajh. 

With Idles on every fide. Tujfer's Hufbandry. 

4. A ftroke of fatire; a farcafm. 

The moral is a lajh at the vanity of arrogating that to 
ourfelves which fucceeds well. L'EJlrange. 

To Lash< v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftrike with any thing pliant; to fcourge. 

Lucagus to lajh his horfes bends, 

Prone to the wheels. Dryden. 

Lets whip thefe ftragglers o’er the Teas again, 

Lajh hence thefe over-weening rags of France. Shakefp. 
Let men out of their way lajh on ever fo faft, they are 
not at all the nearer their journey’s end. South’s Serm. 

He charg’d the flames, and thofe that difobey’d 
He lajh'd to duty with his fword of light. Dryden. 

And limping death, lajb'd on by fate. 

Comes up to {hdrten half our date. Dryden's Horace. 

Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard. 

We lajh the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden's Perf 
Leaning on his lance he mounts his car. 

His fiery courfers lajlsing through the air. Garth’s Ovid. 

2 . To move with a fudden fpring or jirk. 

The club hung round his ears, and batter’d brows; 

He falls ; and lajhing up his heels, his rider throws. Dryd. 

3. To beat; to ftrike with a {harp found. 

The winds grow high, 

Impending tempefts charge the iky ; 

The lightning flies, the thunder roars. 

And big waves lajh the frighted {hoars. Prior. 

4. To fcourge with fatire. 

Could penfion’d Boileau lajh in honeft ftrain, 

Flatt’rers and bigots ev’n in Louis’ reign. Pope’s Horace. 

5. To tie any thing down to the fide or mall of a {hip. 

To Lash. v. n. 'Fo ply the whip. 

They lajh aloud, each other they provoke. 

And lend their little fouls at every ftroke. Dryden's /En. 

Gentle or {harp, according to thy choice. 

To laugh at follies, or to lajh at vice. Dryden’s Perfus. 

Wheels clalh with wheels, and bar the narrow ftreet; 
The lajhing whip refounds. Gay's Trivia. 

Lasher, n.f. [from lajh.] One that whips or lalhes. 

Lass. n.f. [from lad is formed laddefs , by contraction lafs. 
Hides. ] A girl; a maid; a young woman: ufed now only 
of tnean girls. . 

Now was the time for vig rous lads to Ihow 
What love or honour could invite them to ; 

A goodly theatre, where rocks arc round 
With reverend age, and lovely lajjes crown’d. Waller. 
A girl was worth forty of our widows; and an honeft, 
downright, plain-dealing lafs it was. L EJlrange. 

They fomecimes an hafty kifs 
Steal from unwary lajfes ; they with fcorn. 

And neck reclin’d, relent. 

La'ssitude. n.f [lajjitudo, Latin; lajfttude, French.] Wean- 
nefs; fatigue. . . . , , 

Lajf.tude is remedied by bathing, or anointing with oil and 
Warm water; for all lajfttude is a kind of contulion and com- 
nreflion of the parts ; and bathing and anointing give a re¬ 
laxation or emollition. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Afiiduity in cogitation is more than our embod ed fouls can 
bear without laffitude or diftemper. Glanville, Seep. 14. 

She lives and breeds in the air; for the largenels and 
lightnels of her wings and tail fuftain her without laffitude. 

3 More's Antidote againjt Atheifm. 

p Q not over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be fcizcd 
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With a laffitude, and thereby be temptel to naufeate 
grovV tired. JV 7 tts’s Improroiuent of Ux %n„j 

From mouth and nofe the briny torrent ran. 

And loft in laffitude lay all the man. Pope's Od fT 

Laffitude generally expreflbs that wearineft which procS 
from a diftempered ftate, and not from exercife Whin, 
wants no remedy but reft: it proceeds from an iricreafc £ 
tiulic, trom a diminution of proper evacuation, or from Z 
great a confumptioh of the fluid aeccflary to maintain Z 
lpnng of the folids, as in fevers; or from a vitiated fecre»L 
ot that juice, whereby the fibres are not fupplied. $ u ;„. ‘ 
La'sslork. n.f. [lafs and loin.] Forfaken by his miftreis. * 
Brown groves, 

Whofe {hadow the difmifled batchelor loves 

c / „ Shapcj'peare's Temte/f, 
LAST. n.f. [larej-r; Saxon; laetfie, Dutch.] 

1 . Lateft; that which follows all the reft in time. 

I feel my end approach, and thus embrac’d. 

Am pleas’d to die ; but hear me fpeak my lap. Drydeii 
Here, lafl of Britons, let your names be rtad ; 

Are none, none living? let me praife the dead. Pop, 
Wit not alone has {hone on.ages paft. 

But lights the prefent, and {hall Vlrm the lafl. p opr 

2. Hindmoft ; which follows in order of place. ^ ’ 

3. Beyond which there is rio more. 

Unh2p{>y flave, and pupil to a bell, 

Unhappy to the la/l the kind releafing knell. Csuiley 
The fwans, that on Cayfter often try’d 
Their tuneful fongs, now fung their laji y and dy’d. Addif. 

O ! may fam’d Brunfwick be the lajl y 
The lajl y the happieft Britifti king. 

Whom thou {halt paint, or I {hall fing. Addifon. 

But, while I take my lajl adieu. 

Heave thou no figh, nor filed a tear. p,; Jr% 

4. Next before the prelcnc, as lajl week. 

5. Utmoft. 

Fools ambitioufly contend 
For wit and pow’r ; their lajl endeavours bend 
T’ outfliine each other. Dryden's Lucretius. 

6. At Last. In conclufion ; at the end. 

Gad, a troop {hall overcome him: but he {hall ovcrcom* 
at the lajl. Gen. xlix. ig. 

Thus weather-cocks, that for a while 
Have turn’d about with ev’ry blaft. 

Grown old, and deftitutc of oil, 

Ruft to a point, and fix at lajl. Frrind. 

7. The Last ; the end. 

All politicians chew on wifdom paft. 

And blunder on in bufinels to the lajl. P c p f . 

Last. adv. 

1. The laft time ; the*me next before the prefent. 

How long is’t now fincc/rj /7 yourfelf and I 
Were in a mafle. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

When lajl I dy’d, and, dear I I die 
As often as from thee I go, 

I can remember yet that I 

Something did fay, and fomething did beftow. Donne. 

2 . In conclufion. 

Pleas’d with his idol, he commends, admires. 

Adores; and lajl, the thing ador’d defircs. Dryden. 

To Last. v. n. [lseyxan, Saxon.] To endure; to continue; 
to perfevere. 

All more lajling than beautiful. Sidney. 

1 thought it agreeable to my affe&ion to your grace, to 
prefix your name before the eflays: for the Latin volume of 
them, being in the univerfal language, may lajl rs long ts 
books lajl. Bacni s EJayi. 

With feveral degrees of lajling , ideas are imprinted on the 
memory. Locke. 

Thefe are {landing marks of fails delivered by thofe who 
were eye-witnefles to them, and which were contrived with 
great wifdom to lajl till time fhould be no more. Addifon. 
Last. n.f. [Iieyr, Saxon.] 

1. The mould on which {hoes are formed. t . 

The cobler is not to go beyond his lajl. L'Ef range s Fab. 
A cobler produced feveral new grins, having been ufed to 
cut faces over his lajl. Addifon s Spectator , N • * 74 -* 

Should the big lajl extend the moe too wide, 

Each ftone would wrench th’ unwary ftep afidc. Gay. 

2. [Last, German.] A load ; a certain weight or meafure. 
La'stery. n.f. A red colour. 

The balhful blood her fnowy cheeks did fpread, 

That her became as polilh’d ivory. 

Which cunning craftfman’s hand hath overlaid, 

With fair vermilion, or pure lajl cry. Spenf Fairy 

Lasta'ce. n.f. [lejlage , French; lajlagie, Dutch; P■**P> 
Saxon, a load.] 

1. Cuftom paid for freightage. 

2. The ballaft of a {hip. 

Lasting, participial adj. [from lajl.] 

I. Continuing; durable. ^ 


— 
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Every violence offered weakens and impairs, and renders 
tlio body lefs durable and lajling. Ray on Creation. 

2 . Of long continuance; perpetual. 

White parents may have black children, as negroes fomc- 
1.....*. InlPnh white ones. Boyle on Colours. 


times have lajling white ones. 

The grateful work is done, 


The feeds of difeord fow’d, the war begun : 

Frauds, fears and fury, have pollcfs’d the ftate; 

And fix’d the caufes of a lajling hate. Dryden’s /En. 

A firiew cracked feldom recovers its former ftrength, and 
the memory of it leaves a lajling caution in the man, not to 
put the part quickly again to any robuft employment. Locke. 

La'stingly. adv. [from lajling.} Perpetually. 

La'stingness. n.f [from lajling.'] Durablenefs; continuance. 
All more lafting than beautiful, but that the confideration 
of the exceeding lajl'tngnefs made the eye believe it was ex¬ 
ceeding beautiful. Sidney. 

Confider the lajlingnefs of the motions excited in the bot¬ 
tom of the eye by light. Newton's Opticks. 

La'stly. adv. [from lajl.'] 

1. In the laft place. 

I will juftify the quarrel; fecondly, balance the forces ; 
and, lajlly, propound variety of defigns for choice, but not 
advife the choice. Bacon's JVar with Spain. 

2. In the conclufion ; at laft. 

LATCH, n.f [letfe, Dutch; laccio , Italian.] A catch of a 
door moved by a firing, or a handle. 

The latch mov’d up. Gay's Pajlorals. 

Then comes rofy health from her cottage of thatch, 
Where never phyfician had lifted the latch. Smart. 

To Latch, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen with a latch. 

He had ftrength to reach his father’s houfe : the door was 
only latched ; and, when he had the latch fn his hand, he 
turned about his head to fee his purfuer. Locke. 

2 . To fallen; to clofe, perhaps in this place: unlcfs it rather 
fignifies to wnjh from lather. 

But haft thou yet latch'd the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love juice, as I did bid thee do ? ' Shakefp. 

La'tches. n.f. 

Latches Or lafkets, in a {hip, are fmall lines like loops, faften- 
cd by fewing into the bonnets and drablcrs of a {hip, in or¬ 
der to lace the bonnets to the courfcs, or the drablers to 
the bonnets. Harris. 

La'tchet. n.f. [laeet, Fr.] The firing that fallens the Ihoc. 
There cometh one mightier than I, the latthcl of whofe 
fhoes I am not worthy to unloofe. Mark i. 7. 

LATE. adj. [ 1 st, Saxon; laet, Dutch.] 

1. Contrary to early; flow; tardy; long delayed. 

My hailing days flie on with full career, 

Eut my late Iprihg no bud nor bloffom fheweth. Milton. 

Juft was the vengeance, and to latejl days 
Shall long pofterity refound thy praife. P B p e ' s OdyfTey 

2 . Laft m any place, office, or character. M 

All the difference between the late fervants, and thofe who 
{laid in the family, was, that thofe latter were finer gentle- 
1 p. n ’ . . Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 107. 

3. The dcceafcd ; as the works of the late Mr. Pope. 

4. Far in the day or night. 

Late. adv. 

•1. After long delays; after a long timfe, 

O boy ! thy father gave thee life too foon, 

And hath bereft thee ot thy life too late. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Second Silvius after thefe appears, 

Silvius ./Eneas, for thy name he bears ; 

For arms and juflicc equally renown’d, 

W ho late reftor’d in Alba {hall be crown’d. 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of ftate, 

Tti 6 /r°^ S w rCh t0 ° (00n > and too late. Dryden. 

I he later xi is before anyone conics to have thefe ideas, the 
bur allb will „ be before he coree, to thofe maaims 
. . 1 might have fpar’d his life, 

* In*a*latter Lfo„'“ ** W IHr. 

To make rofe s , or other flowers, come late, is an exneri 
^of'Jeafore, f or thc aoticnot efteereed reoeh X 

There be feme flowers which come mSe'e^wfiSS 

3. u^T'„ n :.z,g $ - W 

rhey arrived in that pleafant ifle. 

Men r h a !r P Jf 6 / laU ’ ^ kft htT ° ,her kni §ht. Fairy 
fteady regulator ^ ° f 3 P endul -» - * nS 

a , r . ,1 goddefs with indulgent cares Locke. 
And focal joys, thc late transform’d repairs ’ Pct,.\ OA t 

From frelh paflures, and the dewy flT ^ ¥ ' 

I He few, ng herds return, and round them throne 

4. n b ?'ii; d ‘ ,h ' r*. 

I'hM yoa do'fcVo^f , ' 0 “ ‘° w > 


Dryd. /En. 
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—Sir, wc were caroufing till the fecond cock. Shakefp. 

Late thc noclurnal facrifice begun. 

Nor ended, till thc next returning fun. Dryden's /En. 
La'ted. adj. [from late.] Belated ; furprifed by the night. 

I am fo latcd in thc world, that I 
Have loft my way for ever. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The weft glimmers with fome ftreaks of day^: 

Now fpurs the la ted traveller apace 

To gain the tirtiely inn. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

La'tely. adv. [from late.] Not long ago. 

Paul found a certain Jew named Aquila, lately come front 
Italy. A Sis xviii. 1; 

La'ten'Ess. n.f. [from late..] Time far advanced. 

Latenefs in life might be improper to begin the world with. 

Swift to Gay. 

La'ten’t. adj. [latent, Latin.] Hiddcri; concealed; fecret. 

If we look into its retired movements, and more fecret 
latent fprings, we may there trace out a fteady hand pro¬ 
ducing good out of evil. Woodward?s Natural Hijlcry. 

Who drinks, alas ! but to forget; nor fees. 

That melancholy floth, fevere difeafe, 

Mem’ry confus’d, and interrupted thought. 

Death’s harbingers lie latent in the draught. Prior. 

What were Wood’s vifible cofts I know not, and what 
Were his latent is varioufly conjectured. Swift . 

LATERAL, adj. [lateral, French ; latera, Latin.] 

1. Growing out on thc fide ; belonging to the fide. 

Why may they not fpread their Idteral branches till their 
diftance from the centre of gravity deprefs them. Ray. 

T he fmalleft veflels, which carry the blood by lateral 
branches, feparate the next thinner fluid or ferum, the dia¬ 
meters of which lateral branches are lefs than the diameters 
t>f the blood-veflels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Placed, ot ailing in a dircflion perpendicular to a horizontal 
line. 

Forth riilh the levant, and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noife. 

Sirocco and Libecchio. M/ton's Paradife Lojl, l. X- 

dlftinCt fidc-J’ ” S' ^ r ° m latera1 -] The quality of having 

We may reafonably conclude a right and left laterality in 
the ark, or naval edifice of Noah. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Laterally, n.f. [from lateral.] By the fide; fide-wife. 

I he days arc fet laterally againft the columns of the golden 

T n , Umbcr ’ J Holder on T,me. 

Lateivard ^. [late and pea r o, Saxon.] Somewhat late. 
LA I H. n.f [latta, Saxon; late, latte, French.] A fmall ltmg 
piece of wood ufed to lupport the tiles of houfes. 

With dagger of lath. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

hoZZ y ~h° y Z a " d ° rp u ,n f , he y ufe in the country to trim thefe 
houfe ; binding it with a lain or ftick, and fetting it againft 

ill a c Natural Hijlory, N 20. 

t [ a TC C °f hea f ofoak ’ for QUtfide work, as tiling 

lathihir aiilennSJ and ° ffir ^ infide plaiftering, and pantilf 
Maxon's Mechanical Exercifesc 
w.u 1 ■ , , r w h° frights awav. 

With his lath fword, the thieves and birds of brey. Dryd 
To Lath. v.a. [latter, Fr. from thc noun.] To fit up with laths* 
fidf flUa ^ n C ° nfiftS ° f an ° aken frame > ^"W on every 
is 

I-ath Saxon. I. i, expl 

fuppofc from Spelman, Portio eomitatus major tre“ veTflurel 

dred was demanded for them.- and if 1’ ^ ^ hun ' 

T ci » r 

c . .Lhufe water pure. 

Such as will lather cold with foap „ . 

J o La'ther. v. a. To covpr !■ . Baynard. 

La'ther. n.f [from the verb 1 A ° f ' vatcr and foap. 

T A^Sr by i Cating foa P with 'ier / 03 * i> ° the “ adc com * 

Of rhcdd-Romant'" 3 W ' iU “ ” the language 

I.A-at 8 *! ™ rord. UU. 

Englifh into Latin P * kd by fcho °l-boys, who turn 

Steals “ - -5S5 

5 " La'tinism. 
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La'tinism. [ Lalhtifme , French; latinifmus , low Latin.] A 
Latin idiom ; a mode of fpeech peculiar to the Latin. 

Milton has made ufc of frequent tranfpofttions, Latinifms , 
antiquated words and phralcs, that he might the better de¬ 
viate from vulgar and ordinary eXprcflions. Addifon’s Rent * 
La'tikist. n.J. [from Latin.] One Ikilled in Latin. 

Lati'nity. n.f [ Latinite ,, French; latinitas , Latin.] Purity 
of Latin (file ; the Latin tongue. 

If Shakefpeare was able to read Plautus with eafe, nothing 
in Latinity could be hard to him. Dennis's Letters. 

To La'tinize. [ Latinifer , French; from Latin.'] To ufc 
words or phrafes borrowed from the Latin. 

I am liable to be charged that I latinize too much. Dryd. 

He ufes coarfe and vulgar words, or terms and phrafes that 
are latinized , fcholaftick, and hard to be underftood. Watts. 
Latish. adj. [from late.] Somewhat late. 

Latiro'strous. adj. [latus and rojlrum, Lat.] Broad-beaked. 

In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their heads the 
eyes are placed at (bmc'diftancc ; in latiroftrous and fiat-billed 
birds they are more laterally feated. Brown's Vulg. Err ours. 
La'titancY. n.f [from latitans, Latin.] Delitefcence; the 
ftate of lying hid. # 

In vipers {he has abridged their malignity by their feceffion 
or latitancy. Broivn's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 16. 

La'titant. adj. [ latitans , Latin.] Delitefcent; concealed; 
lying hid. 

This is evident in fnakes and lizzards, latitant many 
months in the year, which containing a weak heat in a co¬ 
pious humidity, do long fubfift without nutrition. Brown. 

Force the (mail latitant bubbles of air to difdofe them- 
felves and break. „ Boyle. 

It mull be fome other fubftance latitant in the fluid mat¬ 
ter, and really diftinguifhablc from it. T/crr. 

Latita'tion. n.f. [from latito, Latin.] The ftate of lying 

La'titude. n.f. [ latitude , French; latitude, Latin.] 

1. Breadth ; width ; in bodies of Unequal dimeafions the Ihorter 
axis, in equal bodies the line drawn from right to left. 

Whether the exad quadrat, or the long fquare, be the 
better, I find not well determined ; though a mull prefer the 
latter, provided the length do not exceed the latitude ; above 
one third part. Wotton's Architect. 

2. Room; fpace; extent. - 

There is a difference of degrees in men s underftandings, to 
fo great a latitude , that one may affirm, that there is a greater 
difference between fome men and others, than between fome 

men and beafts. , , c 

3. The extent of the earth or heavens, reckoned from the 

J equator to either pole. 

4. A particular degree, reckoned from the equator. 

4 Another effett the Alps have on Geneva is, that the fun 

here rifes later and fets fooner than it does to other places of 
the fame latitude. Dijon's Remarks on Italy. 

r. Unreftrained acceptation ; licentious or lax interpretation. 

5 In fuch latitudes of fenfe, many that love me and the 
church well, may have taken the covenant. King Charles. 

Then, in comes the benign latitude ofthc dodtrine of good¬ 
will, ail d cuts afunder all thofe hard, pinching cords. South. 

6 Freedom from fetded rules ; laxity. . f 

In human actions there are no degrees, and precifc! " a * 
t„ral limits deferibed, but a latitude is indulged. Taylor. 

ftook this kind of verfc, which allows more 
any other. 

7 ' E £iut l Wh"p of ISttMbon, for his great learning, and 
funamed Magnus, M*. d = , 

h *££WU «cd fo pore 
Matnema Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

“I not to treat of them in their full latitude- it fuf- 

fices to (hew how the mind receives them, from fenfation 

and refleaion. xiotUudinaire French ; latitudina- 

U ^SSra' N^X^c^d^ngor 

love will be cxpcnr,ve,and^fore2would 

el tetris »*«* 

pfoflrauoiis, ftffllc*-. 

hold i. 

Jer the tdom 'of. If- *** “£ 

W '*4-"ilf nk VVThis\ f Thc comparative of htt, though uni- 
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practice in the fuperlativc latejl. When the thing of which 
the comparifon is made is mentioned, we ufe Liter ; as, thU 
fruit is later than the reft ; but latter when no comparifon is 
expreffed ; as, thofe are latter fruits. 

- - Volet ufus 

ghiem penes arbitrium ejl , £s* vis, & norma loqttendi.] 
t. Happening after fomething elfe. 

2. Modern ; lately done or paft. 

Hath not navigation difeovered, in thefe latter ages, whole 
nations at the bay of Soldania. Locke. 

3. Mentioned laft of two. 

The difference between reafon and revelation, and in what 
fenfe the latter is fuperior. Watts. 

La'tterly. adv. [from latter.] Of late; in the laft part of 
life : a low word lately hatched. 

LA'TTICE. ». f. [lattis, French ; by Junius written lettice, 
and derived from lerc ipen, a hindring iron, or iron flop; hy 
Skinner imagined to be derived from latte , Dutch, a lath, or 
to be corrupted from nettice or network: I have fometimes 
derived it from let and eye ; leteyes, that which lets the eye. 

It may be deduced from laterculus.] A reticulated window; 
a window made with flicks or irons crofting each other at 
fmall diflances. * 

My good window of lattice fare thee well; thy cafcment 
I need not open, I look through thee. Shakefpeare. 

The mother of Sifera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the lattefs. J’idg. v. 28. 

Up into the watch-tower get, 

And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies: 

Thou fhalt not peep through lattices of eyes, 

Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to difeern. Dcnm. 

The trembling leaves through which he play’d, 
Dappling the walk with light and fhade, 

Like lattice windows, give the fpy 
Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleavdani. 

To La'ttice. v. a. [from the noun.] To dccuflate; to mark 
with crofs parts like a lattice. 

Lava'tuon. n. f [ lavatio , Latin.] The acl of wafhing. 

Such filthy fluff was by loofe lewd varlets fung before the 
chariot on the folcmn day of her lavation. Haketvill. 

La'vatory. n.f. [from lavo, Latin.] Awafh; fomething in 
which parts difeafed are wafhed. 

Lavatories , to wafh the temples, hands, wafts, and jugu¬ 
lars, do potently profligate, and keep oft’ the venom. Harory, 
LAUD, n. f [laus, Latin.] 

1. Praife; honour paid; celebration. 

Doubtlefs, O gucfl, great laud and praife, were mine, 
Reply’d the Twain, for fpotlefs faith divine.: 

If, after focial rites, and gifts beftow’d, 

I flain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pope’s Odyffey, 

2. That part of divine worfhip which confifls in praife. 

We have certain hymns and fervices, which we fay daily, 
of laud and thanks to God for his marvellous works. Bacon. 

In the book of Pfalms, the lauds make up a very great 
part of it. Government of the Tongue. 

To Laud. v. a. [laudo, Latin.] To praife; to celebrate. 

O thou almighty and eternal Creator, having considered 
the heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ltars 
which thou haft ordained, with all the company of heaven, 
we laud and magnify thy glorious name. Bentley s Lemons. 
La'udable. adj. [laudabilis , Latin.] 
j. Praife-worthy ; commendable. 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; but to do good, fometime ? 
Accounted dang’rous folly. Shakefpeare s Macht- 

AffeClation endeavours to correct natural deeds, and has 
always the laudable aim of pleafing, though it always nuU^ 

2 ’ ^GwIblood!'and a due projcdile motion or “ raJ a “ 
are neceffary to convert the aliment mto 

Laudab l e n e s s. »•/ deferring 

La'udably. adv. [from laudable.] In .1 mann 

praife. 



are- a 

La'udanum. n.f. [A 
porifick tin&urc. 

To Lave. v. a. [lavo , Latin.] 

1. To wafh ; to bathe. 

Unfafe, that we muft latte our 
I„ thefe fo flatting ftreams. Shaujpeare 

But as I rofe out of the laving ft ream > 

Heav’11 open’d her eternal doors, from w 
The fpirit defeended on me like a d °\ j ftrengt h, 
With roomy decks, her guns of iiugi_ > S 
Whofe low-laid mouths each mounting b H 

Deep in her draught and war ke ‘ n Dr yden. 

She feems a fca-walp flying on the wave- ^ 

2 [Lever, French.] To throw up, to lade , Thous b 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


La 
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Though hills were fet on hills. 

Some flow their oars, or flop the leaky Gdcs, 

Another bolder yet the yard beftndcs, 

And folds the fails; a fourth with labour laves 
Th’ intruding feas, and waves ejeds on waves. 

To Lave. v. «. To wafh himfelf; to bathe. 

In her chafte current oft the goddefs laves , 

And with cc-lcflial tears augments the waves. 

To Lave'er. v. n. To change the direction often . 

How cafy ’tis when deftiny proves kind, 

With full-lpread fails to run before the wind : 

But thofe that ’gainft ftiff gales laveermg go, 

Muft be at once refolv’d, and fkilful too. 

LA ' I As one of "the verticillate plants,,whofe flower confifls of 
one leaf, divided into two lips; the upper lip, ftanding up¬ 
right, is roundifh, and, for the rnoft part, bifid; but the un¬ 
der lio is cut into three fegments, which are alrnoft equal . 
thefe flowers are difpofed in whorles, and are collected into 
a flender fpike upon the top of the ftalks. u 

The whole lavender plant has a highly aromatick fmell 
and tafte, and is famous as a ccphalick, nervous, and ute¬ 
rine medicine. dldPs Materia Medico 4 

And then again he turneth to his play, 

To fpoil the plcafures of that paradife: 

The wholefome fage, and lavender ftill grey, 

Rank fmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Spenfer. 
/ver. n. f [lavoir, French; from lave.] A wafhing veflel. 

Let ys go find the body where it lies 
Soak’d in his enemies blood, imd from the ftream 
With lovers pure, and cleanfing herbs, wafh off 
The clodded gore. Milton's Agoniftes, l. 1727. 

He, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head, 

And gave her to his daughters, to imbathe 

In ncilar’d lovers flrew’d with afphodil. Milton. 

Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow’r ^ 

Brought the full lover o’er their hands to pour, > 

And canifters of confecrated flour. Pope's Odyffey. 3 
To LAUGH, v. n. [Jjlajjan, Saxon; lachen, German and 
Dutch; lach, Scottifh.] 

j. To make that noife which fudden merriment excites. 

You faw my mailer wink and laugh upon you. Shakefp. 
There’s one did laugh in’s fleep, and one cried, Mur- 
ther ! 

They wak’d each other. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

At this fufty fluff 

The large Achilles, on his preft-bed lolling, 

From his deep chefl laughs out a loud applaufc. Shakefp. 
Lahghing caufeth a continued expulfion of the breath with 
the loud noile, which maketh the interjection of laughing, 
fhaking of the breaft and Tides, running of the eyes with 
water, if it be violent. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. [In poetry.] To appear gay, favourable, plcafant, or fertile. 

Entreat her not the worfe, in that I pray 
You ufe her well; the world may laugh again. 

And I may live to do you kindnefs, if 
You do it her. ShakeJ'peare’s Henry VI. p. i. 

Then laughs the childifh year with flowrets crown’d. Dry. 
The plenteous board, high-heap’d with cates divine. 
And o’er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. Pope. 

3. To Laugh at. To treat with contempt; to ridicule. 

Prefently prepare thy grave ; 

Lie where the light foam of the fea may beat 
Thy grave-flone daily; make thine epitaph. 

That death in me at others lives may laugh. Shakefp. 
’Twere better for you, if ’twere not known in council; 
you’ll be laugh'd at. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

The diffolutc and abandoned, before they are aware of 
it, are often betrayed to laugh at thcmfelves, and upon re- 
dedlion find, that they arc merry at their own expeneb. 

Addifon’s Freeholder, N\ 45. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ftore; 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
To Laugh, v. a. To deride ; to fcom. 

Be bloody, bold and refolute ; laugh to fcorn 
The pow’r of man. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

A wicked foul fhall make him to be laughed to fcorn of his 
cncmi «- Eccluf. vi. 4. 

Laugh, n.f [from the verb.] The convulfion caufcd by mer¬ 
riment ; an inarticulate expreflion of Hidden merriment. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then hid in {hades, eludes her eager Twain; 

But feigns a laugh, to fee me fearch around. 

Ami hy that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope’s Spring. 

adj. [from laugh.] Such as may properly excite 

Nature hath ftam’d flrange fellows in her time: 
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Sortie tiiat will evermore peep through their eye, 

Ami laugh like parrots at a bagpiper ; 

And others of fuch vinegar afp»p. 

That thcv’ll not (how their teeth in way of finite, 

Though Neftor fwcar the jell be laughable. Shakefpta,,. 
Cafaubon confcfles his author Pcrfius was not good at 
turning things into a plcafant ridicule; or, uv other words, 
that hc° was not a laughable writer. Dryden's Juvenal- 

T a'iiuhfr n f. Tfrom laugh.] A man fond of merriment. 

l " m a common iLL. SU^. J^ Cvfir. 

Some fober men cannot be of the general opinion, but the 
lauzhers are much the majority. Pop*. 

La'ughingly. adv. [from laughing.] In a merry way; mer- 

La^uohiwcstock. n.f. [laughsflock.] A butt; an objedl 

of ridicule. , r 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feen 
The lauzhingftock of fortune’s mockene. SfenJ. fa. ^u. 
Pray you let us not be laughingjlocks to other mens hu¬ 
mours. 1 Shakefpeare's Merry WrOesoj IVmdf r. 

Supine credulous frailty expofes a man to be both a prey 

and laughingjlock at once. f grange s Fables . 

La'ughter. n.f. [from laugh.] Convullive merriment; an 
inarticulate expreflion of Hidden merriment. 

To be worft. 

The lowed, rnoft dejedted thing of fortune, 

Stands ftill in efperance; lives not in fear. 

The lamentable change is from the beft, , 

The worft returns to laughter. Shakefpeare's King Lear> 

The ad of laughter, which is a fweet contraaion of the 
mufcles of the face, and a pleafant agitation of the vocal 
Organs, is not merely voluntary, or totally within the juni- 
diaion of ourfclves. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vu. 

We find not that the laughter loving dame 
Mourn’d for Anchifes. Waller . 

Pain or pleafure, grief or laughter. Prior * 

LA'VISH. adj. [Of this word I have been able to find no fa- 
tisfaaory etymology.] 

1. Prodigal; wafteful; indifcreetly liberal. 

His jolly brother, oppofitc in fenfe, 1 

Laughs at his thrift; and lav ifi of eXpence, C 

Quaffs, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. Dryd. J 
The dame has been too lavijh of her feaft. 

And fed him till he loaths. Rowe's Jane Shore « 

2. Scattered in wafle ; profufe. 

3. Wild; unreftrained. 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 

Confronted him, 

Curbing his lavijh fpirit. Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

To Lavish, v. a. [from the adjeaive.] To fcatter with pro-, 
fufion. 

Should we thus lead them to a field of daughter. 

Might not th’ impartial world with reafon fay. 

We lavijh'd at our deaths the blood of thoufands. Addif 
La'visher. n.f [from laviftj.] A prodigal; a profufe man. 
La'viSHLY. adv. [from lavijh.] Profufcly ; prodigally. 

My father’s purpofes have been miftook; 

And fome about him have too lavijhly 

Wrcfled his meaning and authority. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Then laughs the childifh year with flowrets crown’d. 
And lavijhly perfumes the fields around. Dryden. 

Praife to a wit is like rain to a tender flower; if it be mo¬ 
derately bellowed, it chears and revives ; but if too lavijhly , 
overcharges and depreffes him. Pope. 

La'vishnesU* \ n 'f‘ [from lavijh.] Prodigality; profufion. 

Firft got with guile, and then preferv’d with dread. 

And after fpent with pride and lavijhnefs. Fairy gh/ecn. 
To Launch, v. n. [It is derived by Skinner from lance, bc- 
caufe a {hip is puflied into water with great force.] 

1. To force into the fea. 

Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught. Luke v. f. 

So fhort a flay prevails; 

He foons equips the {hip, fupplies the fails. 

And gives the word to launch. Drydeti. 

For general hiftory, Raleigh and Howel are to be had. 
He who would launch farther into the ocean, may confute 

^ hear ’ . . Locke. 

2. To rove at large; to expatiate. 

From hence that gen’ral care and ftudy fprings. 

That launching and progreflion of the mind. C Davies. 
Whoever purfues his own thoughts, will find them launch 
out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of fpace. Locke. 

. .I" our language Spenfer has not contented himfelf with 
this fubmiflive manner of imitation : he launches out into ‘very 
flow ry paths, which ftill conduft him into one great road. 
TJ . . Prior s Preface to Solomon. 

He had not acted in the charadler of a luppliant, if he 
had launched out into a long oration. Broome's Odyffey. 

I have launched out of my fuhjcdl on this article. Arbuth. 

T* 
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Lanch. v. a, 

** To p (K to Tea. 

All art is ufed to fink epifcopacy, and launch preftjyterv. 

111 Et \ll an un a King Charles. 

\\ ith Rays and cordage laft ha rins’d the {hip, 

And roil’d on leavers, launch'd her In the deep. Pope. 

2. Fo dart from the hand. This perhaps, for diftinction fake, 
might better be Written lanch. 

The King of Heav’n, obfoirc on high. 

Ear’d his red arm, and launching from the fky 
His writhen bolt, not (baking emptv fmoke, 

Dotvn to the deep abyfs the flaming fellow ftrook. Dryd. 

Laund. v.f. [lande, French; lawn, Wclft.] Lawn a plain 
extended between woods. Hanmer. 

Under this thick-grown brake we’ll (hroud ourfelves. 
For through this laund anon the deer will come; 

And in this covert will we make our Rand, 

Culling the principal of all the deer. Shake/. Henry VI. 

La'undress. n.f. [lavandiere, French: Skinner imagines that 
lavanderejfe may have been the old word.] A woman whofe 
employment is to wa{h cloaths. 

The countefs of Richmond would often fay, On condition 
the princes of Chriftcndom would march againft the Turks, fhe 
would willingly attend them, and be their laundrefs. Camden. 

Take up thefe cloaths here quickly; carry them to the 
laundrefs in Datchct mead. Shake/ Merry Wives 0/ Wind/or. 

The laundrefs muft be fure to tear her fmocks in the waft¬ 
ing, and yet waft them but half. Swift. 

La'undry. n.f. [as if lavanderic .] 

1. The room in which clothes are wafted. 

The affairs of the family ought to be confulted, whether 
they concern the flable, dairy, the pantiy, or laundry. Swift 

2 . The adl or ftate of wafting. 

Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in laundry of 
cloaths, which wear out apace. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

LAVHLTA. n. f. [la volte, French.] An old dance, in which 
was much turning and much capering. Hanmer. 

I cannot fing. 

Nor heel the high lavolt ; nor fweeten talk ; 

Nor play at fubtle games. Shake/. Troilus and Crefftda. 

La'ureate. adj. [ laurcatus , Lat.] Decked or inverted with a 
laurel. 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty flied, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 

To ftrew the laureate hearfe where Lycid lies, Milton. 

Soft on her lap her laureate fon reclines. Dunciad. 

Laurea'tion. n.f. [from laureate.] It denotes, in the Scot- 
tift univerfities, the act or ftate of having degrees conferred, 
as they have in fome of them a flowery crown, in imita¬ 
tion of laurel among the antients. 

LA'UREL. n.f. [laurus , Lat. laurier , French.] A tree, called 
alfo the cherry bay. 

It hath broad thick Alining ever-green leaves, fomewhat 
like thofe of the bay tree; the cup of' the flower is hollow, 
and funnel-ftapcd, fpreading open at the top, and is divided 
into five parts : the flower confifts of five leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe, having many ftamina in the centre ; 
the fruit, which is like that of the cherry tree, is produced 
in bunches, and the ftone is longer and narrower than that 
of the cherry. Miller. 

The laurus or laurel of the antients is affirmed by natura- 
lifts to be what we call the bay tree. Ainfworth. 

The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 

And poets fage. Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 

The laurel or cherry-bay, by cutting away the fide branches, 
will rife to a large tree. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

La'ureled. adj.[from laurel .] Crowned ordecorated with laurel. 
Hear’ft thou the news ? my friend ! th’ exprefs is come 
With laurelPd letters from the camp to Rome. Dryden. 

Then future ages with delight (ball fee 
How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton’s, looks agree j 
Or in fab ferics laurelPd bards be fhown 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. Pope. 

LAW. n.f [laja, Saxon; loi, French; lawgh, Erfe.] 

1. A rule of adlion. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature", pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryden. 

2 . A decree, edidt, ftatutc, or cuftom, publickly eftablifhcd as 
a rule of juftice. 

He hath refilled law , 

And therefore law (hall fcorn him further trial 

Than the feverity of publick power. ShakeJ. Coritlanus. 

Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker , a villain; yield thee, thief. Shakefpeare. 
Our nation would not give laius to the Irifh, therefore 
now the Irifh gave laws to them. Davies on Ireland. 

One law is fplit into two. Baker RefteSt. on Learning. 

3. Judicial procefs. 

When every cafe in law is right. Shake/. Ring Lear. 

Who has a breaft fo pure. 

But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 

Keep leets and law days, and in feflions fit, 

With meditations lawful. Shahfpeare's Othello. 
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Tom Touchy is a feUow famous for taking the - 
every body : there is not one in the town where he |j v tV‘ 
he has not fued at a quartcr-feflions. Addifon's , h- t 
4 - Conformity to law ; any thing lawful. P‘“ator. 

- In a rebellion; 

When what’s not meet, but what muft be, was U, 

T hen were they chofen. Shakeftseardt r • I 

5. An eftablifhed and conftant mode or proccls • a fivelT^' 
refpondence of caufe and eft'etf. ed cor ' 

I dy’d, whilft in the womb he flay’d. 

Attending Nature’s law. Shakcfpeare's Cxmh.f 

La'wful. adj. [law and full.] Agreeable to law • cZf 
able to law; allowed legal by law; legitimate. * ° rm ‘ 
It is not lawful for thee to have her. ],f af < 

Glofter’s baftard fon was kinder to his father that/' 4 ‘ 
daughters, got ’tween the lawful fheets. Shakef. \Kin „ r 
Lawfully, adv. [from lawful.] Legally; agreeably to W 
This bond is forfeit ; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
Apoundoffleih. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 

Though it be not aga.nft drift juftice for a man to d 
thofe things which he might otherwife lawfully do, albeit hi, 
neighbour doth take occahon from thence to conceive in 
mind a falfe belief, yet Chriftian charity will, in many cafes 
reflrain a man. South's S ’ 

I may be allowed to tell your Jordftip, the king o/« 
what an extent of power you have, and how lawfully vo,! 
may exerc.fe it. Dryden's Dedication to jL J 

Lawfulness, n.f [from lawful. J Legality; allowance of 

I think it were an error to fpeak further, till I may fee 
fome found foundation laid of the lawfu/nef of the action. 

_ Bacon's Holy War 

Lawgiver, n.f. [law mi giver.] Legiflator; one that makes 
laws. 

Solomon we dleem as the lawgiver of our nation. Bacon 
A law may be very reafonable in itfclf, although one does 
not know the reafon of the lawgivers. Swift 

L'awgivinc. adj. [Lew mi giving.] Legiflative. 

Lawgiving heroes, fam’d for taming brutes. 

And raifing cities with their charming lutes. Waller^ 
La'wless. adj. [from laiu.] 

1. Unreflrained by any law; not fubjeft to law. 

The neceflity of war, which among human aftions is the 
moft lawlefs, hath fome kind of affinity with the neceflity of 
law. Raleigh's EJfays. 

The lawlefs tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meflage to regard, 

Muft be compelled. Milton's Paradife Loft, l. xii. 

Orpheus did not, as poets feign, tame favage hearts, 


But men as lawlefs, and as wild as they. 
Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
ig walks 


Rojcommon. 
Dryd. JEn. 


Thy lawlefs wand'ring walks in open air. 

Blind as the Cyclops, and as blind as he. 

They own’d a lawlefs favage liberty, 

Like that our painted anceftors fo priz’d. 

Ere empire’s arts their breads had civiliz’d. Dryden. 

He Meteor-like, flames lawlefs through the void, 
Deftroying others, by himfelf deftroy’d. Pope. 

2. Contrary to law; illegal. 

Takc not the quarrel from his powerful arms. 

He needs no indirect nor lawlefs courfe 
To cut off’ thofe that have offended him. Shakef. R. III. 
We cite our faults, 

That they may hold excus’d our lawlefs lives. Shakefp. 

Thou the firft, lay down thy lawlefs claim; 

Thou of my blood who bcar’ft the Julian name. Dryden. 
La'wlesly. adv. [from lawlefs.] In a manner contrary to 
law. 

Fear not, he bears an honourable mind. 

And will not ufe a woman lawlefty. Shakefpeare. 

La'wmaker. n.f. [law and maker.] Legiflator; one who 
makes laws ; a lawgiver. 

Their judgment is, that the church of Chrift fliould ad¬ 
mit no lawnuikcrs but the evangel ids. Hooker, b. iii. 

Lawn, n.f [land, Danift; lawn, Welft; lande, French.] 
I. An open fpace between woods, 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks, 
Grazing the tender herb, were inteqios’d. Milt. Pa. Lft- 
His mountains were in a few years ftaded with young 
trees, that gradually (hot up into groves, woods, and fo- 
refts, intermixed with walks, and lawns, and gardens. 

Addifon s Spectator, N°. 59 - 
Stern hearts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 

Now grifly forms (hoot o’er the lawns of hell. rope. 

Interfpcrs’d in lawns and opening glades. 

Thin trees arife that ftun each other’s (hades. 


Pope. 


1 Hill licca rtiue umi itALiii .... . f 1 o 

2. [Linon, French.] Fine linen, remarkable for being uled in 
the fleeves of biftops. 

Should’ft thou bleed, 

To (lop the wounds my fined lawn I’d tear. 

Waft them with tears, and wipe them with my hair. / • 

VSOSB 
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From high life high charafters are drawn, 

. . . • _ ‘.r. turlrA n faint ill 


Popti 


rroin — s-; 

A faint in crape is twice a faint in 

What awe did the (low folemn knell infpirc . 

The duties by the lawn rob’d prelate pay’d, 

And the laft .words, that duft to duft convey d . Tickell. 
La'wsuit. n.f [lawmifuit.] A proceis in law; a lmga- 

d °The giving the pried a right to the tithe would produce 
lawfuitsmi wrangles ; his neccffary attendance on the courts 
Of juilicc would leave his people without a 

Law'yer. n. f [from law.] Profefibr of law; advocate ; 

^hi* like the breath of an unfeed lawyer, you gave me no¬ 
thing for it. Shakcfpeare's Ring Lear. 

Is the law evil, becaufe fome lawyers in their office (wen-e 
from it ? IVhitgft. 

7have entered into a work touching laws, in a middle 
term, between the fpeculative and reverend difeourfes of phi- 
Iofophcrs, and the writings of lawyers. Bacon's Holy War. 
The nymphs with fcorn beheld their foes. 

When the defendant’s council rofe; 

And, what no lawyer ever lack’d. 

With impudence own’d all the fact. Swift. 

Lax. adj. [laxus, Latin.] 

I. Locfc; not confined; not elofely joined. 

Inhabit lax, yc pow’rs of heav’n ! Milton's Par. Loft. 
In mines, thofe parts of the earth which abound with 
flrata of (lone, fuffer much more than thofe which confift of 
ciavel, and the like laxcr matter, which more eafily give 

Woodward. 


way. 

2. V ague; not rigidly exaft. 

Dialogues were only lax and moral difeourfes. Baker. 

3. Loofe in body, fo as to go frequently to (tool; laxative 

medicines are fuch as promote that difpofition. Quincy. 

4. Slack; not tenfe. 

By a branch of the auditory nerve that goes between the 
ear and the palate, they can hear themfelves, though their 
outward ear be (lopt by the lax membrane to all founds that 
come that way. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Lax. n.f. A loofenefs ; a diarrhoea. Di£l. 

Laxa'tion. n.f [laxatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of loolening or flackening. 

2. The ftate of being loofened or rtackened. 

La'xative. adj. [laxatif, French; laxo, Latin.] Having the 
power to eafe coftivenefs. 

Omitting honey, which is of a laxative power itfelf; the 
powder of lome loadftones in this doth rather conftipate and 
bind, than purge and loofcn fhe belly. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The oil in wax is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

La'xative. n.f A medicine (lightly purgative; a medicine 
that relaxes the bowels without (limulatiom 
Nought profits him to fave abandon’d lift, 

Nor vomits upward aid, nor downwaid laxative. Dryd. 

La'xativeness. r.. f [laxative.] Power of eafing coftivenefs. 

La'xity. n.f [laxitas, Latin.] 

1. Not comprelfion ; not clofe cohefion. 

The former caufes could never beget whirlpools in a chaos 
of fo great a laxity and thinnefs. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. Contrariety to rigorous precifion. . 

3. Loofenefs ; not coftivenefs. 

If fometimes it caufe any laxity, it is in the fame way with 
iron unprepared, which will dilturb fome bodies, and work 
by Purge and vomit. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

4. Slacknefs; contrariety to tenfion. 

Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of cohefion in its parts 
which a fmall force can alter, lb as to increafe its length be¬ 
yond what is natural. Quincy. 

In confideration of the laxity of their eyes, they are* fub - 
jedt to relapfe. ' Wifcman's Surrey. 

5. Openncfs; not clofenefs. 

Hold a piece of paper clofe by the flame of a candle, and 
bv little and little remove it further off, and there is upon 
the paper fome part of that which 1 fte in the candle, and it 
grows Hill lefs and lefs as I remove; fo that if I would 
trull my fenfe, I (hould believe it as very a body upon the 
paper as in the candle, though infeeblcd by the laxity of 
the channel in which it flows. Digby on Bodies. 

ftivenefs ” ^ Laxity ’ not tenfion; not precilion ; not co- 

For the free paffage of the found into the ear, it is requi¬ 
re that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard ftretchcd ; other- 
wile the laxnejs ot that membrane will certainly dead and 

O ! would the quarrel lay upon our heads. 

And that no man might draw Ihort breath to day, 

„ Ut 1 and Harr y Monmouth. Shakefp. Henry IV 

laZlVr^ a ^ uamtcd with him « fuch time as he 
embaffador at Ccnftantinople. Knolie's Hift. oj the Turks 


LAY 

When Ahab had heard thofe words he faded, and lay in 

ftckcloth 1 Kmgs xx 1. 27; 

I try’d whatever in the Godhead lay. Dryden. 

He rode to roUze the prey j 
That ftaded bv the fern in harbour lay. 

And thence diilodgcd. Dryden's Knights Tate. 

Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I lay the firft bight 
at a village in the territories of the antient Veii. Addijon. 

How could he have the retircdnels of the cloifter, to 
perform all thofe adls of devotion in, when the burthen of 
the reformation lay upon his lhouiders ? Francis Atterbury. 

The prefbyterians argued; that if the pretender (hould in¬ 
vade thofe parts where the numbers and ellates of the diffen- 
ters chiefly lay, they would fit dill. Swift. 

To LAY. v. a. [Jec 5 an, Saxon; leggen, Dutch.] 

I. To place along. .... 

Seek not to be judge, being not able to take away iniqui¬ 
ty, left at any time thou fear the perfon of the mighty, and 
lay a ftumbling-block in the way of thy uprightnefs. Eccluf. 

%. To beat down corn or grafs. 

Another ill accident is laying of com with great rains in 
harveft. Bacon's Natural Hiftoiy. 

Let no (heep there play, 

Nor frifking kids the flowery meadows lay. May's Virgil. 

3. To keep from rifing; to fettle; to dill. 

I’ll ufe th’ advantage of my power. 

And lay the fummer’s duft with (bowers of blood. Shakef. 
It was a fandy foil, and the way had been full of duft ; 
but an hour or two before a refrefting fragrant (hower of 
rain had laid the duft. Ray on Creation. 

4. To fix deep. 

Schifmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perfons, are not fit to 
lay the foundation of a new colony. Bacon's Adv. to Vi liters. 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dryden. 

Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations 
of knowledge ; I perfuade myfelf, that the way I have pur- 
fued lays thofe foundations furer. Locke. 

5. To put; to place. 

Then he offered it to him again ; then he put it by again ; 
but, to my thinking, he was very loth to lay his fingers 
on it. Shakefpeare's 'Julius CeeJ'ar. 

They (hall lay hands on the fick, and recover. Mark. 
They, who fo (late a queftion, do no more but feparate 
and difcntangle the parts of it, one from another, and lay 
them, when fo difentangled, in their due order. Locke. 

We to thy name our annual rites will pay. 

And on thy altars facrifices lay. Pope's Statius. 

6. To bury; to interr. 

David fell on deep, and was laid unto his fathers, and 
faw corruption. Ails xiii. 36. 

7. To ftation or place privily. 

Lay thee an ambuft for the city behind dice. Jof viii. 2. 
The wicked have laid a fnare for me. Pfal. 

Lay not wait, O ! wicked man, againft the dwelling ot 
the righteous. iW xxiv. 15. 

8. lo (pread on a furface. 

The colouring upon thofe maps (hould be laid on fo thin, 
as not to obfeure or conceal any part of the lines. Watts. 

9. To paint; to enamel. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading co¬ 
lours ; and, if not fometimes refrefted, vanift and difap- 

P car ’ . A . Locke. 

10. I o put into any ftate of quiet. 

They bragged, that they doubted not but to abufe, and 
lay afleep, the queen and council of England. Bacon. 

II. To calm ; to dill; to quiet; to allay. 

Friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half the eafinefs that they are rais’d. B. John fan. 

1 hus pafs’d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Lame forth with pilgrim fteps in amice grey. 

Who with her radiant finger (till’d the roar 
Of thunder, chas’d the clouds and laid the winds. Milton. 

Alter a temped, when the winds arc laid. 

The calm fea wonders at the wrecks it made. Waller. 

I fear’d I (hould have found 
A temped m vour foul, and came to lay it. Denham 

At once the wind was laid, the whilp’ring found 

Was dumb, a nfmg earthquake rock’d the ground. Dnd 

12. To prohibit a fpint to walk. ^ * 

The hufband found no charm to lay the devil in a dcnI 

.3! To t ou Stiif * •“» *•» “• i-V 

I laid meat unto them. r . 

15. To wagerf Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

oJ7 nce >' ou wil1 bc mad, and fince you may 
Sufpea my courage, if I ft ouId not may 

C PaWn 1 P rofter <hall be full as good. Dryden’s Virg. 

15 h 16. To 
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lay 

i 6. To repofil any thing. 

The fparrow hath found an houfe, and the (wallow a net!, 
for hcrfclf, where (he may lay her young. Bfal. lxxxiv. 3. 
S 7. 1 o exclude eggs. 

After the egglay'd, there is no further growth or nourifti- 
ment from the female. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

• n . M jJ a ' ccs a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits upon 

it; (he ts infonfible of an intreafe or diminution in the num¬ 
ber of thofe (he lays. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 120. 

To. 10 apply with violence. 

Pay ficgc again ft it, and build a fort againft it, and caft 
a mount againft it. £zek. iv. 2. 

Never more (hall my torn mind be heal’d. 

Nor tafte the gentle comforts of repofe ! 

A dreadful band of gloomy cares furround me, 

And lay ftrong fiege to my diftra&ed foul. Phillips. 

*9- To apply nearly. 

She laytth her hands to the fpindle, and her hands hold 
the diftaff. Prov. xxxi. 19. 

It is better to go to the houfe of mourning than to go to 
the houfe of feafting; for that is the end of all men, and 
the living will lay it to his heart. Reel. vii. 2. 

The peacock laid it extremely to heart, that, being Juno’s 
darling bird, he had not the nightingale’s voice. L'Ejlrange. 

He that really lays thefe two things to heart, the extreme 
neceflity that he is in, and the (mail poffibility of help, will 
never come coldly to a work of that concernment. Duppa. 
20. To add; to conjoin. 

Wo unto them that lay field to field. Ifa. v. 8. 

? I. To put in any ftatc. 

Till us death lay 

To ripe 3nd mellow; we’re but ftubborn clay. Donne. 
Ii the finus lie diftant, lay it open firft, and cure that 
apertion before you divide that in ano. Wifeman's Surgery. 
The wars for fome years have laid whole countries wafte. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 198. 

22. To fcheme; to contrive. 

Every breaft (he did with fpirit inflame. 

Yet ftill frefh projects lay d the grey-cy’d dame. Chapman. 
Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, fhaking Olym¬ 
pus ; Virgil, like the fame power in his benevolence, coun- 
felling with the gods, laying plans for empires. Pope. 

Don Diego and we have laid it fo, that before the rope is 
well about thy neck, he will break in and cut thee down. Arbuth. 

23. To charge as a payment. 

A tax laid upon land feems hard to the landholder, be- 
caufe it is fo much money going out of his pocket. Locke. 

24. To impute; to charge. 

Preoccupied with what 

You rather muft do, that what you (hould do. 

Made you againft the grain to voice him conful. 

Lay the fault on us. Sbakefpeare. 

How (hall this bloody deed be anfwered ? 

It will be laid to us, whole providence 

Should have kept (hort, reftrain’d, and out of haunt. 

This mad young man. Shakefpcare’s Hamlet. 

We need not lay new matter to his charge. Shake/. 
Men groan from out of the city, yet God layeth not folly 
to them. Job xx iv. 12. 

Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 
Lay on his providence. Paradife Regain'd, b. i. 

The writers of thofe times lay the difgraces and ruins of 
their country upon the numbers and fiercenefs of thofe favage 
nations that invaded them. Temple. 

They lay want of invention to his charge; a capital 
cr i me . Dryden's Mneis. 

You reprefented it to the queen as wholly innocent of 
thofe crimes which were laid unjuftly to its charge. Dryden, 
They lay the blame on the poor little ones. Locke. 

There was cagerncfs on both fidcs; but this is far from 
laying a blot upon Luther. Atterbury. 

25. To impofe; to enjoin. 

7'hc wearieft and moft loathed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment. 

Can lay on nature, is a paradife . 

To what we fear of death. Shake/p. Mcaf for Meaf 
Thou {halt not be to him as an ufurer, neither (halt thou 
lay upon him ufury. Exod. xx. 25. 

The Lord fhall lay the fear of you, and the dread of you, 
upon all the land. Dent. xt. 25. 

It feemed good to the Holy Ghoft, and to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burden. -"^ s xv- 2 °‘ 

Whilll you lay on your friend the favour, acquit him or 
the debt. Wycherley. 

A prince who never difobey’d, 7 

Not when the moft fevere commands were laid, r 

Nor want, nor exile, with his duty weigh’d. Dryden. j 
You fee what obligation the profeffion of Chriftianity lays 
upon us to holincls of life. Tillotjon's Sermons. 

Thefe words were not fpoken to Adam ; neither, indeed, 
was there any grant in them made to Adam, but a punilh- 
mcat laid upon Eve. - oc e. 


LAY 

Kcglecl the rules each verbal critick 
For not to know fome trifles is a praife.' 

26. To exhibit; to offer. “l*- 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 

to die, before that he which is accufed have the J,?" 
face to face, and have licence to anfwer for himfelf rnn. 
ing the crime laid againft him. j. ls " Ccrn * 

Till he lays his indictment in fome certain countrv^L^' 
not think ourfelves bound to anfwer an indefinite charge ^ 

27. To throw by violence. U ‘ S ' dlter ^ ur J> 

He bringeth down them that dwell on high ; the lofty citv 

he layeth it low, even to the ground. jj a x / v - ^ 

Brave Carneus laid Ortygius on the plain, '' * 

The victor Cteneus was by Turnus flain. Dryden's A 
He took the quiver, and the trufty bow 
Achates us’d to bear; the leaders firft 
He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc’d. Dndn 

28. To place in comparifoil. 1 ‘ ' 

Lay down by thofe plcafures the fearful and dangerous 

thunders and lightnings, and then there will be found na 
comparifon. n ,. 

29. To Lay apart. To rejeCl; to put away. 

Lay apart all filthinefs. J m „ ; 2J 

30. To Lay afide. To put away ; not to retain. 

Let us lay afide every weight, and the fin which doth fo 
eafily befet us. m ^ |§ 

Amaze us not with that majeftick frown, 

But lay afide the greatnefs of your crown. Waller. 

Rofcommon firft, then Mulgrave rofe, like light; 

The Stagyrite, and Horace, laid afide, 

Inform’d by them, we need no foreign guide. Granville. 
Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thole 
ideas which, after imprinting, have difappeared, or have been 
laid afide out of fight. Luke. 

When by juft vengeance guilty mortals perifh, 

The gods behold their punifhment with pleafure. 

And lay the uplifted thunder-bolt afide. Addifon's Cats. 

31. To Lay away. To put from one ; not to keep. 

Queen Efther laid away her glorious apparel, and put on 

the garments of anguifh. Efther xiv. 2. 

32. To Lay before. To expofe to view; to ftiew ; to difplay. 
I cannot better fatisfy your piety, than by laying before 

you a profpeCt of your labours. Wake's Prepar.for Death. 
That treaty hath been laid before the houfe of commons. 

Swift’s Preface to Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 
Their office it is to lay the bufinefs of the nation before 
him. Addifon's Freeholder , N\ 46. 

33. To Lay by. To referve for fome future time. 

Let every one lay by him in ftore, as God hath profpered 
him. iCbr.xvi. 2. 

34. To Lay by. To put from one ; to difmifs. 

Let brave fpirits that have fitted themfelves for command, 
either by fea or land, not be laid by as perfons unnecelfary 
for the time. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

She went away, and laid by her veil. Gcr.. xxxviii. 19. 

Did they not fwear to live and die 
With Eflex, and ftraight laid him by. Hudibras. 

For that look, which does your people awe, 

When in your throne and robes you give ’em law, 

Lay it by here, and give a gentler fmile. Waller. 

Darknefs, which faireft nymphs difarms, 

Defends us ill from Mira’s charms; 

Mira can lay her beauty by. 

Take no advantage of the eye. 

Quit all that Lely’s art can take. 

And yet a thoufand captives make. 

Then he lays by the publick care. 

Thinks of providing for an heir; 

Learns how to get, and how to fpare. 

The Tufcan king, 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling. 

Where Daedalus his borrow’d wings laid by. 

To that obfeure retreat I chufe to fly. Dryden's Juvenal. 

My zeal for you muft lay the father by. 

And plead my country’s caufe againft my fon. Dryden. 

Fortune, confcious of your deftiny. 

E’en then took care to lay you foftly by. 

And wrapp’d your fate among her precious things. 

Kept frefh to be unfolded with your king’s. Dryaen. 

Difmifs your rage, and lay your weapons by. 

Know I protect them, and they fhall not die. Dry tn. 
When their difpleafure is once declared, they °' J S' 1 no 
prcfcntly to lay by the feveriry of their brows, hut rcltorc 
their children to their former grace with fome difficulty. Amy- 

35. To Lay down. To depoiit as a pledge, equivalent, or ia- 
tisfaClion. ~ , ; 

I lay down my life for the flicep. J® n Xl 

For her, my Lord, 

I dare rfly life lay down, and will do t. Sir, 

Plcafc vou f accept it, that the queen is Ipotlcfs 

I’ th’ eyes of heaven. Sbakefpeare s U .-iter sTa^ 


Waller. 


Denham.) 
Dryden. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 


LAY 

76. To Lay down. To quit; to refign. ■ s 

3 The foluicr being once brought in for the fervice, I will 
not have him to lay down his arms any more. Spenf Ireland. 
Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, 

Check’d by thy voice, lay down the fword and (pear. 

Blackmore's Creation, b. 11. 
The ft'ory of the tragedy is purely fiction ; for I take it up 
where the hiftory has laid it down. Dryden’s Don Scbafhan. 
07. To Lay down. To commit to repofe. 

j w ,]l lay me down in peace and deep. Pfal. xlvm. 

And they lay themfelves down upon cloaths laid to pledge, 
bv every altar. Jhm ii. 8. 

' We lay us down, to fleep away bOr cares; night fhuts up 
the fenfes. n Glanville’s Seep. 

Some god conduit me to the (acred fhades. 

Or lift me high to Hamms’ hilly crown, 

Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down. Dryden's l ug. 

38. To Lay down. To advance as a propofition. 

I have laid down, in fome meafurc, the defeription of the 
old known world. Abbot's Dcfcrip. of the World. 

Kirchcr htys it down as a certain principle, that there 
never was any people fo rude, which did not acknowledge 
and worfhip one fupreme deity. Stiliingfieet on Rom. Idolatry. 

I muft lay down this for your encouragement, that we are 
no longer now under the heavy yoke of a perfeCt unfinning 
obedience. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Plato lays it down as a principle, that whatever is permit¬ 
ted to beta! a juft man, whether poverty or fickncfs, fhall, 
either in life or death, conduce to his good. Addifon's Spelt. 

From the maxims laid down many may conclude, that I 
had a mind the world fhould think there had been occafion 
given by fome late abufes among men of that calling. Swift. 

39. To Lay for. To attempt by ambufh, or infidious prac¬ 
tices. 

He embarked himfelf at Marfcilles, after a long and dan¬ 
gerous journey, being not without the knowdedge of Solyman 
hardly laid for at fea by Cortug-ogli, a famous pirate. Knoflcs. 

40. 79 Lay forth. TodifFufe; to expatiate. 

O bird ! the delight of gods and of men ! and fo he lays 
himfelf forth upon the gracefulnefs of the raven. L'Ejlrange. 

41. To Lay forth. To place when dead in a decent pofture. 

Embalm me, 

Then lay me forth-, although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, interr me. Sbakefpeare. 

42. To Lay hold of. To feize ; to catch. 

Then fhall his father and his mother lay hold on him, and 
bring him out. Deut. xxi. 19. 

Favourable feafons of aptitude and inclination, be heed- 
fully laid hold of. Locke. 

43. To Lay in. To ftore; to treafure. 

Let the main part of the ground employed to gardens or 
corn be to a common flock ; and laid in, and ftored up, and 
then delivered out in proportion. Bacon’s Effays. 

An equal flock of wit and valour 
He had laid in, by birth a tsylor. Hudibras, p. i. 

They faw the happinefs of a private life, but they thought 
they had not yet enough to make them happy, they would 
have more, and laid in to make their folitude luxurious. Dryd. 

Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, fhould la¬ 
bour at thofe accomplifhmcnts which may fet off their per¬ 
fons when their bloom is gone, and to lay in timely provifions 
for manhood and old age. Addifon's Guardian. 

44. To lay cn. To apply with violence. 

We make no excufes for the obftinate: blows are the pro¬ 
per remedies; but blows j laid on in a way different from the 
ordinary. Lade on Education. 

45. 10 Lay open. To fhew; to expofe. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and fpeak, 

Lay open to my earthy grofs conceit. 

Smother’d in errours, feeble, lhallow, weak. 

The folded meaning of your word’s deceit. Sbakefpeare. 
A fool layeth open his folly. Prov. xiii. 16. 

4 ficially Y ° Ver ' I O intruft » to covcr 5 t0 decorate fuper- 

Wo unto him that faith to the wood, awake; to the dumb 
fione, arile, it fhall teach: behold, it is laid over with gold 
and filver, and there 13 no breath at all in the midft of it. 

41 • To Lay cut. To expend. Hab. \i. jg. 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their fons. 

Thou tor thy fon art bent to lay out all. Milton 

* rP !, yC r° IIra r C kid ° Ht ' bcfides his time and induflry, much 
heSTof™ ° f m ° ney UlftrumentS than w y man we ever 
Tiie blood and treafure that’s laid out, Poyle. 

is thrown away, and goes for nought. Hudibras 

eha i°Y:™ T, Ct , a g °°u d tUt ° r ’ y° u "’ill never repent the 

money ’ but ,r\ aKv T h , av " l , hc latisfa <aion to think it the 

)L h ,°f other, the bed laid out. Eocke 

i> m this venture, double gains purfue. 

And hud out all my flock to purchalb you. Dryden 


LAY 

My father never at a time like this 
Would lay out his great foul in words, artel wafte 
Such precious moments'. Addifcn / Calc- 

A melancholy thing to fee the diforders of a houfhold that 
is under the conduct of an angry ilatefwomJn; who' lays Cut 
all her thoughts’ upon the publick, and is only attentive to 
find out mi karri ages in the miniftry; Addifitns Freehoder. 

When a man Ipcnds his whole life among the ftars and 
planets; or lays out a twelve-month ori the l'pots in the fun, 
however noble his fpeculations may be, they are Very apt 
to fall into burlelque. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face; lhe 
ha.; touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double row of 
ivory, anJ made it the feat of fmiles and blufhes. Addifon. 

48. To Lay out. To difplay; to difcover. 

He was dangerous, and takes occafion to lay out bigotry; 
and falfe confidence) in all its colours. Atterbury. 

49. To Lay out. To dilpofe; to plan. 

The garden is laid out Into a grove for fruits, a vineyard, 
and an allotment for olives and herbs. Notes on the Odyffey. 

50. To Lay out. With the reciprocal pronoun, to exert; to 
put forth. 

No fclfifh mart will be concerned to lay out himfelf for 
the good of his country. Snralridge. 

51. To Lay to. To charge upon. 

When we began-, in courteous manner, to lay his unkind- 
rtefs unto him, he-, feeing himfelf confronted by fo many, 
like a refolute orator, went not to denial, hut to juftify his 
cruel fallhood. Sidney. 

52. To Lay to. To apply with vigour. 

We fhould now lay to our hands to root them up* and can¬ 
not tell for what. Oxford Reafins againfi the Covenant. 

Let children be hired to lay to their bones, 

From fallow as needeth, to gather up ftones. Tujfcr. 

53. To Lay to. To harrafs; to attack. 

The great mafter having a careful eye over every part of 
the city, went himfelf unto the Englifh ftation, which was 
then hardly laid to by the BalTa Muftapha. Knolles. 

Whilft he this, and that, and each man’s blow 
Doth eye, defend, and fhift, being laid to fore; 

Backwards he bears. Daniels Civil War. 

54. To Lay together. To collect; to bring into one view. 

If we lay all thefe things together, and confider the parts, 
rife, and degrees of his fin, we fhall find that it was not 
for nothing. South’s Sermons. 

Many people apprehend danger for want of taking the true 
meafure of things, and laying matters rightly together. L’Efir. 

My readers will be very well pleafed, to fee fo many ufe- 
ful hints upon this fubjeCl laid together in fo clear and con- 
cife a manner. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 96. 

One ferics of confequences will not ferve the turn, but 
many different and oppofite deductions muft be examined, 
and laid together , before a man can come to make a right 
judgment of the point in queftion. Locke 1 

55. To Lay under. To fubjeCl to. 

A Roman foul is bent on higher views, 

To civilize the rude unpoiifh’d world, 

And lay it under the rcflraint of laws. Addifon's Cato. 

56. To Lay up. To confine. 

In the Eaft-Indics, the general remedy of all fubjeCl to 
the gout, is rubbing with hands till the motion raife a vio¬ 
lent heat about the joints: where it was chiefly ufed, no one 
was ever troubled much, or laid up by that difeafe. Temple. 

57. To Lay up. To ftore; to treafure. 

St. Paul did will them of the church of Corinth, every 
man to lay up fomewhat by him upon the Sunday, and to 
refenre it in ftore, till himfelf did come thither, to fend it 
to the church of Jerufalem for relief of the poor there. 

, , . , . Hooker , b. iv. fea. 17. 

Thofe things which at the firft are obfeure and hard, when 
memory hath laid them up for a time, judgment afterwards 
growing explained! them. Hooker, h. v. fea. 22 

i hat which remaineth over, lay up to be kept until the 
“S’ Exod. xvi. 23. 

l ne king muft preferve the revenues of his crown with¬ 
out diminution, and lay up treafure in ftore againft a time 
of extremity. Bacons Advice to Fillers 

t athers arc wont to lay up for their fons. 

Thou for thy fon art bent to lay out all. Milton 

I he whole was tilled, and the harveft laid up in feveral 
granaries. y mieverai 

I will/ty up your words for you till time fhall ferve. Dryd. 
This faculty of laying up, and retaining ideas, feveral other 
ammals have to a great degree, as well as man. LnZ. 

f what true ’ what fit ’ we juftly tail. 

Let this be all my care; for this is all: X ’ 

rolay this harveil up, and hoard with haftc 

-8 Y Wl11 Wam ’ and moft ’ the laft - Pope- 

All the people laid fo earneftly upon him to take that war 
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LAY 

in hand, that they faid they would never bear arms more 

f againft the Turks, if he omitted that occafton. Knolles. 

To Lay. v. n. 

x. To bring eggs. 

Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make them 
/rty the better. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

2. To contrive. 

Which mov’d the king. 

By all the apteft means could be procur’d. 

To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniels Civil War. 

3. To Lay about. To ftrike on all (ides; to aft with great 
diligence and vigour. 

At once he wards and ftrikes, he takes and pays. 

Now forc'd to yield, now forcing; to invade. 

Before, behind, and round about him lays. Fa. Qjieen. 

And laid about in fight more bufily, 

Than th’ Amazonian dame Penthefilc. Hudibras. 

In the late fuccefsful rebellion, how ftudioufly did they lay 
about them, to call a flur upon the king. South’s Sermons. 

He provides elbow-room enough for his fonfciencc to lay 
about , and have its full play in. South’s Sermons. 

4. To Lay at. To ftrike; to endeavour to ftrike. 

Fiercely the good man did at him lay. 

The blade oft groaned under the blow. Spenfer's Pajloral. 
The lword of him that layetb at him cannot hold. Job. 

5. To Lay in for. To make overtures of oblique invitation. 

I have laid in for thefe, by rebating the fatire, where juf- 
tice would allow it, from carrying too (harp an edge. Dryd. 

6. To Lay on. To ftrike; to beat. 

His heart laid on as if it try’d. 

To force a pafi'age through his fide. Hudibras. 

Anfwer, or anfwer not, ’tis all the fame. 

He lays me on, and makes me bear the blame. Dryden. 

7. To Lay on. To aft with vehemence. 

My father has made her miftrefs 
Of the feaft, and (he lays it on. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

8. To Lay out. To take meafures. 

Thofe ants knew fome days after they had nothing to fear, 
and began to lay out their corn in the fun. Addif. Guard. 

I made drift enquiry wherever I came, and laid out for in¬ 
telligence of all places, where the intrails of the earth were 
laid open. Woodward. 

Lay. u.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A row; a llratum. 

A viol Ihould have a lay of wire-firings below, as clofe to 
the belly as the lute, and then the firings of guts mounted 
upon a bridge as in ordinary viols, that the upper firings 
llrucken might make the lower refound. Bacon. 

Upon this they lay a layer of ftone, and upon that a lay 
of wood. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

2 . A wager. 

It is ellccmed an even lay, whether any man lives ten 
years longer : I fuppofe it is the fame, that one of any ten 
might die within one year. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Lay. u.f [ley, lcar, Saxon; ley, Scottilh.] Grally ground ; 
meadow ; ground unplowed, and kept for cattle : more fre¬ 
quently, and more properly, written lea. 

A tuft of dailies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 

The plowing of layes is the firft plowing up of grafs ground 
for corn. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Lay. n.f. [lay, French. It is faid originally to fignify far¬ 
row or complaint , and then to have been transferred to poems 
written to exprefs furrow. It is derived by the French from 
1 ,'ffus, Latin, a funeral fong; but it is found likewife in the 
Teutoniclc dialect: ley, leoo, Saxon; lecy, Uanilh.J A fong; 
a poem. 

To the maiden’s founding timbrels fung, 

In well attuned notes, a joyous lay. Spenf. Fairy Queen. 

Soon he flumber’d, fearing not be harm'd. 

The whiles with a loud lay, lhe thus him fweetly charm’d. 

Spenfer's Fairy Qtieen, b. ii. 

This is a mod majeftick viflon, and 
Harmonious charming lays. Sbakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

Nor then the folemn nightingale 
Ceas’d warbling, but all night tun’d her foft lays. Milton. 

If Jove’s will 

Have link’d that amorous power to thy foft lay. 

Now timely fing. , Ml!sn ’ 

He reach’d the nymph with his harmonious lay. 

Whom all his charms could not incline to Hay. Waller. 

On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praile, 

With uncouth dances, and with country lays • DYyd. virg . 

Ev’n gods incline their ravilh’d cars. 

And tune their own harmonious fpheres 

To his immortal lays. Dennis. 

Lay. adj. [laicus, Latin; *«©».] Not clerical; regarding or 
belonging to the people as diftinft from the clergy. 

ATl this they had. by law, and none repin’d, 

The prePrence was but due to Levi’s kind : 

But when fome lay preferment fell by chance, 

The Gourmands made it their inheritance. 


i 


L A Z 

Lay perfons, married or unmarried, being doftors of ,1, 
crv.l law, may be chancellors, officials, Ayliffe's pi. 

It might well ftartle *' 

LW?" ’• S ‘* 

1. A ftratum, or row ; a bed ; one bodv fpread over another 

A layer of rich mould beneath, and about this 

r r t V • a-r r a 

I he terreftnal matter is difpofed into firata or layers 

placed one upon another, in like manner as any earthy ft* 

diment, fettling down from a flood in great quantity .will 

naturally be. Woodward's Natural Hi/hry 

2. A fprig of a plant. J J 

Many trees may be propagated by layers: this is to be 
performed by flitting the branches a little way, and'laying 
them under the mould about half a foot; the ground Ihould 
be firft made very light, and, after they are laid, they Ihould 
have a little water given them : if they do not comply well 
m the laying of them down, they mull be pegged down 
with a hook or two ; and if they have taken fufficient root 
by the next winter, they mull be cut off from the main 
plants, and planted in the nurfeiy : fome twill the branch 
or bare the rind ; and if it be out of the reach of the ground* 
they fallen a tub or balket near the branch, which they fill 
with good mould, and lay the branch in it. Miller. 

Tranfplant alfo carnation feedlings, give your layers frelh 
earth, and fet them in the lhade for a week. Evelyn's Kal. 

3. A hen that lays eggs. 

The oldell are always reckoned the bell fitters, and the 
youngell the bell layers. Mortimers Hujbandry. 

La'yman. n.f. [lay and man.] 

1. One of the people diftinft from the clergy. 

Laymen will neither admonilh one another themfelves, nor 
fufter minifters to do it. Government of the Tongue. 

Since a trull mult be, lhe thought it bell 
To put it out of laymens pow’r at leaft, 

And for their folemn vows prepar’d a prieft. Dryden. , 
Where can be the grievance, that an ecclefiaftica) land¬ 
lord Ihould expeft a third part value for his lands, his tide 
as antient, and as legal, as that of a layman, who is feldom 
guilty of giving fuch beneficial bargains. Swift. 

2. An image. 

You are to have a layman almoft as big as the life for 
every figure in particular, befides the natural figure before 
you. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

La'ystall. n.f. An heap of dung. 

Scarce could he footing find in that foul way. 

For many corles, like a great lay-fall 

Of murdered men, which therein llrewed lay. Fa. Qu. 

La'zar. n.f. [from Lazarus in the gofpel.j One deformed 
and naufeous with filthy and peflilential difeafes. 

They ever after in moll wretched cafe, 

Like loathfome lazars, by the hedges lay. Fairy Queen. 
I’ll be fworn and fworn upon’t, lhe never Ihrowded any 
but lazars. Shakcjpeare's Trail, and Crejfubi. 

I am weary with drawing the deformities of life, and la¬ 
zars of the people, where every figure of imperfeftion more 
refembles me. Dryden's Aurcngzebc. 

Life he labours to refine 
Daily, nor of his little Hock denies 
Fit almSj to lazars, merciful, and meek. Philips. 

Lazar-house, i n.f. [ lazaret , French; lazzeretto, Italian; 

Lazare'tto. ) from lazar.] A houfe for the reception of 
the difeafed ; an hofpital. 

A place 

Before his eyes appear’d, fad, noifome, dark, 

A lazar-houfe it feem’d, where were laid 

Numbers of all difeas’d. Aliltons Paradife Lofl, b. xi. 

La'zarwort. n.f. A plant. 

La'zijly. adv. [from lazy.] Idly; lluggilhly; heavily. 

Watch him at play, when following his own inclinations; 
and fee whether he be flirring and active, or whether he la¬ 
zily and liftlcfly dreams away his time. Locke. 

The callern nations view the rifing fires, 

Whilft night Ibades us, and lazily retires. Creed/. 

La'ziness. n.f. [from lazy.] Idlenefs; fluggilhnefs; hcavi- 
nefs to action. , 

That inftance of fraud and lazinefs, the unjuft fteward, 
who pleaded that he could neither dig nor beg, would quicx- 
ly have been brought both to dig and to beg too, rather t 

lb 


[rarve. 


South’s Sermons. 

of 


Dryden. 


My fortune you have refeued, not only from the pow“ 0 
others, but from my own modclty and lazinefs. Dryden. 
La'zing. adj. [from lazy.] Sluggilh ; idle. , 

The hands and the feet mutinied againft the belly. 
knew no reafon, why the one Ihould be lazing, waf pam¬ 
pering itfelf with the fruit of the other’s labour. L tjtremgt- 
The lot cried, Utinam hoc effet labor are, w ™ le -*Vj 
lazing and lolling upon his couch. South s Serm 

L VhVground of this Hone is blue, veined and f P ottcd w ™£ 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lani 


LEA 

whi'c, and a gliftcring or mctaliick yellow : it appears to be 
compofed of, firft, a white fparry, or cryftallme matter; 
fecondly, flakes of the golden or yellow talc; thirdly, a 
ihining yellow fubltance ; this fumes off m the calculation of 
the Hone, and calls a f’ulphurcous fmell; fourthly, a bright 
blue fubftance, of great life among the painters, under the 
name of ultramarine ; and when rich, is found, upon trial, 
to yield about one-fixth of copper, with a very l.tde filver. 

J Woodward s Mctaliick Fofji/s. 

LA'ZY adj. [This word is derived by a correfpondcnt, with 
great probability, from fl I'aife, French ; but it is how¬ 
ever Teutonick : lijfer in Danilh, and lofigh in Dutch, 
have the fame meaning; and Spclman gives this account of 
the word : Dividebantur antiqui Saxones, ut tellatur Nithar- 
dus, in tres ordines; Edhiiingos, Frilingos & Lazzos; hoc 
cil nobiles, ingenuos & ferviles : quam & nos diftinftionem 
diu rctinuimus. Sed Ricardo autem fecundo pars fervorum 
maxima fe in libertatem vindicavit; fic ut hodie apud Anglos 
rarior inveniatur lervus, qui mancipium dicitur. Reftat ni- 
hilominus antique appellationis commemoratio. Ignavos 
enim hodie lazie dicimus.] 

1, Idle; lluggilh; unwill irg to work. 

Our foldiers, like the night-owl’s lazy flight. 

Or like a lazy thralber with a flail, 

Fall gently down, as if they (truck their friends. Shakefp. 
Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues, and 
not fall to work, but be lazy, and fpend victuals. Bacon. 

Whofe lazy waters without motion lay. Rofommon. 

The lazy glutton fafe at home will keep. 

Indulge his Doth, and batten with his deep. Dryden. 

Like Eaftcrn kings a lazy (late they keep. 

And clofe confin’d in their own palace deep. Pope. 

What amazing (lupidity is it, for men to be negligent of 
falvation themfelves ? to fit down lazy and unaftivc. Rogers. 

2. Slow; tedious. 

The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, was now 
too dull and lazy an expedient to refill this torrent. Clarendon. 

Ld. is a contraftion of lord. 

Lea. n . f . [ley, Saxon, a fallow; leas, Saxon, a pafture.J 
Ground inclofcd, not open. 

Greatly agaft with this pittious plea; 

Him relied the good man on the lea. Spenf. Paf orals. 

Ceres, mod bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas. Shakef. 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon. Shakefptare's Henry V. 

Dry up thy harrow’d veins, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereof ingrateful man with liqu’rifli draughts. 

And morfels unftuous, greafes his pure mind. Shakefp. 

Such court guife. 

As Mercury did firft devife. 

With the mincing Dryades, 

On the lawns, and on the leas. Milton. 

LEAD. n.f. [l*o, Saxon.] 

1. Lead is the heavieft metal except gold ; for, though it is 

confidcrably lighter than quickfilver, as this wants mallea¬ 
bility, it ought not to be reckoned in the clafs of metals. 
Lead is the lofted of all the metals, and very duftile, though 
lefs lb tnan gold : it is very little fubjeft to ruft, and the lead 
fonorous of all the metals except gold. The fpecifick gra¬ 
vity of lead is to that of water as" 11322 to 1000. Lead, 
when kept in fulion over a common fire, throws up all other 
bodies, except gold, that are mixed, all others being lighter, 
except Meicuty, which will not bear that degree of heat: 
it afterwards vitrifies with the bafer metals, and carries them 
off, in form of fcoria-, to the fides of the vcffel. The 
weakeft acids are the bed folvents for lead: it diffolves very 
readily in aqua fortis diluted with water, as alfo in vinegar. 
Gold, or filver, or copper, become brittle on being mixed 
with lead in fufton ; and, if lead and tin be melted together, 
the tin is thrown up to the lurface in little dully globes! 
Lead is found in various countries, but abounds particularly 
in England, in feveral kinds of foils and ftoncs. The fmoke 
of the lead works at Mendip in Somerfctlhire is a prodi¬ 
gious annoyance, and fubjefts both the workmen, and the 
cattle that graze about them, to a mortal difeafe; trees that 
grow near them have their tops burnt, and their leaves and 
outfides difcoloured and Icorched. jgjjj 

Thou art a foul in blils, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do feald like molten 1 lead. Shakcjpeare's King Lear-. 
Ut lead, fome I can (hew you fo like (tecl, and fo unlike 
common lead ore, that the workmen call it Heel ore Boyle 
Lead is employed for the refining of gold and filver by the 
cupel; hereof is made common cerufs with vinegar ■ 0 f ce- 
ruls, red lead ; of plumbum uftum, the bed yellow ochre • 
oflead, and half as much tin, folder for lead. * Crew 

2. [In the plural.] Flat roof to walk on. 

Stalls, bulks, windows, 

Are fmolher’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 

vv ith variable complexions ; all agreeing 

In earneftnefs to fee him. Shakefptare's Coriolanm. 


LEA 

1 would have the tower t\Vo (lories, and goodly leads upon 
the top, railed with ftatues interpofed. . Baton - 

To Lead. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with lead in any 

manner. ,. r lf 

He falhioneth the clay with his arm, he appherh himJeJt 
to lead it over; and he is diligent to make cloan the fi«- 
nace. E “H; xxxVtii. 30. 

There is a traverfc placed in a loft, at the right hand or 
the chair, with a privy door, and a carved window of glafa 
leaded with gold and blue, where the mother fitteth. Bacon. 

To Lead. v. a. preter .lied, [keoan, Saxon ; Li.len, Dutch.] 

1. To guide by the hand. 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep: 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, 

AiidTll repair the mifery, thou doft bear. 

With fomething rich about me : from that place 
I (hall no leading need. Shakefp. king Lear. 

Doth not each on the fabbath loofc his ox or his afs from 
the Hall, and lead him away to watering ? Luke xiii. 15. 

They thruft him out of the city, and led him unto the 
brow of the hill. Luke iv. 29. 

2. To conduft to any place. 

Save to every man his wife and children, that they may 
lead them away, and depart. 1 Sam. xxx. 22. 

Then brought he me out of the way, and led me about 
the way without unto the utter gate. Ezek. xlvii. 2. 

He maketh me to lie down in green paftures ; he leadeth 
me befide the dill waters. Pfal. xxiii. 2. 

3. To conduft as head or commander. 

Would you lead forth your army againft the enemy, and 
feek him where he is to fight ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

He turns head againft the lion’s armed jaws ; 

And being no more in debt to years than thou. 

Leads antient lords, and rev’rend bilhops, on 

To bloody battles. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

I wonder much. 

Being men of fuch great leading as you arc. 

That you forefee not what impediments 

Drag back our expedition. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

If thou wilt have 

The leading of thy own revenges, take 

One half of my commiffion, and let down 

As bed thou art experienc’d. Shakcjpeare’s Cofiolanus. 

He led me on to mightieft deeds. 

Above the nerve of mortal arm, 

Againft the uncircumcis’d, our enemies : 

But now hath call me off. Milton's Agonifes. 

Chrift took not upon him fle(h and blood, that he might 
conquer and rule nations, lead armies, or pofl'efs places. South. 

He might muftc-r his family up, and lead them out againft 
the Indians, to feek reparation upon any injury. Locke 

4. To ihtroduce by going firft. 

Which may go out before them, and which may go in be¬ 
fore them, and which may lead them out, and which may 
bring them in. Numb, xxvii. 17. 

rlis guide, as faithful from that day. 

As Hefperus that leads the fun his way. Fairfax b. i 

5. To guide; to (how the method of attaining. . * 

Human teftimony is not fo proper to lead *us into the 
knowledge of the elfcnce of things, as to acquaint us with 
the exiftence of things. Watts's Logick 

b. I o draw; to entice ; to allure. 6 ' 

Appoint him a meeting, give him a (hew of comfort, and 

W h.m on with a fine baited delay. ShakeLare. 

bnl , ! ,° rd , Cottmgton, being a matter of temper. Knew 

chbLJ “V,™***. ai,J "Mi 1>™ into 

choler, and then expole him. Gar end™ 

7 * induce; to prevail on by pleafing motives. 
r What I did, I did in honour, 

Ledxsy th’ impartial conduft of my foul. Shakef. Hen IV 
He was driven by the nccellities of the times, n,ore than 
led hy his own d.fpolition, to any rigour of aftions. K. Charles 
What I fay will have little influence on thofe whole ends 
lead them to wi(h the continuance of the War. Swift 

o. J o pafs ; to fpend in any certain manner. E * 

The fweet woman leads an ill life with him. 

So (halt thou lead 

Safeft thy life, and bed prepar’d endure 
1 hy mortal paffage when it comes. Miltons Par. Loll 
Him, fair Lavinia, thy furviving wife 
bha 1 breed in groves, to lead a lblitary life. DrVf , e „ 

Luther s life was led up 10 the do-rrm/e r, , 1J P den - 

lm death was the death of the righteous! 

Celibacy, as then praffifed in'the church 

=r:v“ r “ j ' 

This diflcmpcr is tnoi. incident to f„ ch 

j _ A:* * 

J o JjEad. v. n. 

1. To 


Shakefp. 


Arbutbnot on Aliments, 


'<> go firft, and (how the way. 

15 * a! To 
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2. To conduit as a commander. 

Cyrus was beaten and (lain under the leading of a woman, 
whofe wit and conduit made a great figure in antient ftory. 

Temple. 

3. To (hew the way, by going firft. 

He left his mother a countefs by patent, which was a new 
leading example, grown before fomewhat rarfe, fince the days 
of queen Mary. J Vat ton. 

The way of maturing of tobacco muft be from the heat 
of the earth or fun; we fee fome leading of this in mufk- 
melons fown upon a hot-bed dunged below. Bacon. 

The veffels heavy-laden put to fea 
With profp’rous gales, and woman leads the way. Dryden. 
Lead. n.J'. [from the verb.] Guidance; firft place: a low 
defpicable word. 

Yorklhire takes the lead of the other countries. Herring. 
Leaden, adj. [leaoen, Saxon.] 

1. Made of lead. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it fliall find 
The harm of unlkann’d fwiftnefs, will, too late, 

Tye leaden pounds to’s heels. Shakcfpeare’s Coriolanus. 

O murtbVous flumber ! 

Lay’ft thou the leaden mace upon my boy. 

That plays thee mufick. Shake/. Julias Cee/ar. 

A leaden bullet (hot from one of thefe guns againft a ftone 
wall, the fpace of twenty-four paces from it, will be beaten 
into a thin plate. IVUkins’s Mathematical Magiek. 

4 . Heavy; unwilling; motionlefs. 

If thou do’ft find him traitable to us. 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons: 

If die be leaden , icy, cold, unwilling. 

Be thou fo too. Shakefpeare's Rich. III. 

3. Heavy; dull. 

I’ll ftrlve with troubled thoughts to take a nap; 

Left leaden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I Ihould mount with wings of victory. Shake/p. 
Leader, n.f. [from lead.] 

1. One that leads, or condufts. 

2. Captain; commander. 

In my tent 

I'll draw the form and model of our battle. 

Limit each leader to his feveral charge. 

And part in juft proportion our fmall ftrength. Shake/p . 

I have given him for a leader and commander to the 

people. . _ V a ‘ v ’ 4 * 

Thofe who efcaped by flight excufed their dilhonour, not 
without a fharp jeft againft fome of their leaders, affirming, 
that, as they had followed them into the field, fo it was goo 
reafon they Ihould follow them out. Hayward. 

When our Lycians fee 
Our Jbrave examples, they admiring fay. 

Behold our gallant leaders. Denham. 

The brave leader of the Lycian crew. Dryden. 

. One who goes firft. , 

Nay keep your way, little gallant; you were wont to be a 

follower now you are a leader. 

4. One at the head of any party or faftion : as the deteftabie 

Wharton was the leader of the whigs. ... - , 

The underftandings of a fenate are enflaved by three or four 
leaders, fet to get or to keep employments. ^wijt. 

Le'ading. participial adj > Principal. 

In organized bodies, which are propagated by ' fcedj.the 
fhape is the leading quality, and moft charafteriftical part, 

that determines the fpccies. oc /' 

Miftakes arife front the influence of private perfons upon 
great numbers ftiled leading men and parties. 
Landing-strings. n.f [lead zn* firing.] Strings by which 
children, when they learn to walk, are held from falling. 
Sound may fen-e fuch, ere they to fenfe are grown, 

I ike lead!nr-firings, ’till they can walk alone. Dryden. 
Was he ever able to walk without leading-firings, 
without bladders, without bang difeovered by his hobblmg 

L<aUa[ tod and mm.) One who begins or leads a 

dance. „, , 

Such a light and mettl d dance 
Saw you never. 

And by leadmen for the nonce, B hnfon 

That turn round like grindle ftones. Benj. JohnJon. 

Le'ADWORT. n.J. [lead and wort.] . „ « i; t a 

This flower confifts of one leaf, which t ■ P q{ 

funnel, and cut into feveral fegments at the to P’ , 

whole fiftulous flower-cup rifes the P 0, " ta ’’*p oint cd, 
becomes one oblong feed, for the molt p • P ^^UUr. 
which ripens in the flower-cup. 
f KAF. n.f. leaves , plural, [leap, Saxon, leaf, U J 
. The green deciduous parts of plants and flowers. 

*' l ? his is the ftate of man ; to-day he puts forth 

f t will„ot benr fruit till the fccood fcafon. ** 
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Thofe things which are removed to a diftant view, 0 u«ht 
to make but one mafs ; as the leaves on the trees, and the 
billows in the fea. Dryden's Duprefr.n. 

2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 

Happy ye leaves, when as thofe Iifly hands 
Shall handle you. Spca/r, 

Perufe my leaves through ev’ry part. 

And think thou feeft my owner’s heart* 

Scrawl’d o’er with trifles. Svilft. 

3. One fide of a double door. 

The two leaves of the one door were folding. 1 Kings. 

4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. 

Eleven ounces two pence fterling ought to be of fo pure 
filver, as is called leaf filver, and then the mdter muft add 
of other weight feventeen pence halfpenny farthing. Camden. 

Leaf gold, that flics In the air as light as down, is as 
truly gold as that in an ingot. Digby on Bodies. 

To Leaf. v.n. [from the noun;] To bring leaves ; to bur 
leaves. 

Moft trees fprout, and fall off the leaves at autumn ; and 
if not kept back by cold, would leaf about the folftice. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 
Leafless, adj. [from leaf.] Naked of leaves. 

Bare honefty without fome other adornment, being looked 
on as a leaflefs tree, nobody will take himfelf to its ihcher. 

Govertmient of the Tongue. 

Where doves in flocks the leaflef trees o’erlhade. 

And lonely woodcocks haunt the wai’ry glade. Pope. 
Le'afy. adj. [from leaf. ] Full of leaves. . 

The frauds of men were ever fo, 

Since fummer was fiift leafy. Shakefptare. 

What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus ? 

—Dim darknefs, and this leafy labyrinth. Milton, 

O’er barren mountains, o’er the flow’ry plain, \ 
The leafy foreft, and the liquid main, C 

Extends thy uncontroul’d and boundleis reign. Dryd. ) 
Her leafy arms with fuch extent were fpread, 

That holts of birds, that wing the liquid air. 

Perch’d in the boughs. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 

So when fome fwelt’ring travellers retire 
To leafy Ihadcs, near the cool funlcfs verge 
Of Paraba, Bralilian ftream ; her tail 
A grifly hydra fuddenly lhoots forth. Philips. 

League, n.f. [ligut, French; ligo, Latin.] 

1. A confederacy; a combination. 

You peers, continue this united League : 

I every day expeft an embaffage 
From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. 

And now in peace my foul fliall part to heav’n, 

Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. Shaitfp. 

We come to be informed by yourfelves. 

What the conditions of that league muft be. Shakefp. 
Thou {halt be in league with the ftones of the field; and 
the beafts of the field fliall be at peace with thee. Job's. 23. 

Go break thy league with Baalha, that he may depart from 
me . 2 Chron. xvi. 3. 

It is a great error, and a narrownefs of mind, to think, 
that nations have nothing to do one with another, except 
there be either an union in fovereignty, or a conjunction in 
pads or leagues : there arc other bands of lociety and implicit 
confederations. Bacon’s Holy lV«r, 

1, a private perfon, whom my country 
As a league breaker gave up bound, prefum’d 
Single rebellion, and did hoftile afts. ( Milton s Agonijtts. 

Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race : let there be , 

’Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Denham. 

To League, v.n. To unite; to confederate. 

Where fraud and fallhood invade fociety, the band pr 

SMS put “ ‘ 

«, w* a 

was uled to be creeled at the end of every league. Canute . 

2. A meafure of length, containing three miles. 

Ere the fliips could meet by twice five leagues. 

We were encount’red by a mighty rock. 10 Jr 

Ev’n Italy, though many a league remote, ^ 

In diftant echo’s anfwer’d. ‘ J 

Le'agued. adj. [from league .] Confederated. 

And now thus leagu’d by an eternal bond, pilUps, 
What fliall retard the Britons bold deligns. f a . 

I.e'aouer. n.f [btleggeren, Dutch.] Siege; mveftment 

“ We will bind and hoodwink him fo, that he 
no other but that he is carried into the leaguer o 

* n There will be always evils, which " 

cure; breaches and leaks more than manswn hatb^^ 

to flop. Tb* 
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The water rulko i", » n 
‘ hiP ’ Whether Ihe fprung a Of I <”*» 

dl her crew Ihe went 

To Leak, v. n. 

X^ownTne’et Ejordao, -d — 

plr Hil L Ihould be waflicd e.en. day in cold i 

have his Ihoes fo thin, that they might tut, and tom 
water. , 

To ** *gj^*-*, rheirheads,. 

And feemed fo crowded, that they burft upon cm, 

f 1 TnXP * their balrfUl 

Le'akage. I/, [from tot] Allowance made for accidental 
lofs in liquid meafures. 

^Banaedt ptrSirt asto let water in or not 
Thou rt fo leaky , 

That we muft leave thee to thy finking; for 

Thv dcareft quit thee. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

If you have not enjoy’d what youth could give. 

But life funk through you like a leaky f.eve, 

Accufe yourfclf, you liv’d not while you Itnght. Dryden. 

2 ‘ ^omen S are n °fo Cl ^, that I have hardly met with one 
that could not hold her breath longer than Ihe could keep a 
fecret. ^ Bflrange. 

To Lean. v.n. peter, leaned or leant. [Jflinan, Saxon; ler.cn, 

Dutch.] . „ 

1. 'I’o incline againft; to reft againlt. 

Lean thine aged back againft mine arm. 

And in that cafe I’ll tell thee my difeafe. Shakefpeare. 
Security is exprefied among the medals of Gordianus, by a 
lady leaning againft a pillar, a feepter in her hand, before 
an altar. Peacham on Drawing. 

The columns may be allowed fomewhat above their ordi¬ 
nary length, becaufe they lean unto fo good fupporters. WotL 
1 Upon liis iv’ry feeptre firft he leant , 

Then Ihook his head, that fhook the firmament. Dryden . 

Opprefs’d with anguilh, panting and o’erfpent, 

His fainting limbs againft an oak he leant. Dryden's JEn. 

If he be angry', all our other dependencies will profit us no- 
thing; every other fupport will fail under us when we come 
to lean upon it, and deceive us in the day when we want it 
jnoft. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Then leaning o’er the rails he mufing flood. Gay, 

Mid the central depth of black’ning woods, 

High rais’d in folemn theatre around 

Leans the huge elephant. Thomfon's Summer. 

2. To propend ; to tend towards. 

They delight rather to lean to their old cuftoms, though 
they be more unjuft, and more inconvenient. Spenfer. 

Truft in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto 
thine own underftanding. Prom. iii. 5. 

A defire leaning to either fide, biaffes the judgment ftrange- 
Jy. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To be in a bending pofturc. 

She leans me out at her miftrefs’s chamber window, bids 
me a thoufand times good night. Shakefpeare. 

Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toU, 

She laid her down ; and leaning on her knees. 

Invok’d the caufc of all her mileries. Dryden. 

The gods came downward to behold the wars, 
Sharp’nirig their fights, and leaning from their ftars. Dryd. 
Lean. adj. [£la:ne, Saxon.] 

1-. Not fat; meagre; wanting fielh; bare-boned. 

You tempt the fury cf my three attendants. 

Lean famine, quartering ftcel, and climbing fire. Shakefp. 

Lean raw-bon’d rafeals! who would e’er fuppofe, 

They had fuch courage and audacity ! Shakefpeare. 

Lean look’d prophets whifper fearful change. Shake/. 
I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 

With full as many figns of deadly hate, 

As /fW/-fac’d envy in her loathfome cave. Shakefpeare. 
Seven other kine came up out of the river, ill-favoured 
and /<?an-flcflicd. Gen. xli. 3. 

Let a phyfician beware how he purge after hard frofty wea¬ 
ther, and in a lean body, without preparation. Bacon. 

And fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, 

Praifuig the lean, and fallow, abftinence. Milton. 

Swear that Adraftus, ar.d the /«/«-look’d prophet. 

Are joint confpirators. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

Lean people often fuller for want of fat, as fat people may 
by obtirudion of the vcffels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

No laughing graces wan'on in my eyes ; 

But hagger’d '""ief, lean looking (allow care, t 


ii „ , Route’s Jane Short. 

Dwell on my brow. J 

2. Not unfhious ; thin; h’mgry. ... j tho f e that. 

There arc two chief kinds of terrettnai uquo , 

- * “ d ** 

like common water. gurnet s iaeu y j 

■i low - poor ; in opjiofition to great or rich. . 

* That which combin’d us was moft great, and llet rtot 
A bnner adion rend us. Shakef. Ant. and CleopaU a 

Lean. n.f. That part of flelh which confifts of the mulcle 

without the fat. _ . 

With razors keen we cut our paflage clean 
Through rills of fat, and deluges ot too. Far,Mr. 
Le'anly. lh. [from too.] Meagcriy i without plumpnds. 
Le'anness. n.J'. [from lean.] 

1. Extenuation of body ; want of flelh ; meagrenefs. 

If thy Itannefs loves luch food, 

th * t ’ for ***&*■ »i\ 

The fymptoms of too great fluidity are excefs of uruver.:il 
fecretions, as of perfpiration, lweat, urine, liquid dejedhires, 
learmefs, and weaknefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Want of bulk. 

The poor king Reigmer, whofe large Ityle 
Agrees not with the leannefs of his purfe. Shakejpeare. 
To Leap. v. n. [Jjleapan, Saxon; lottp, Scottilh.] 

1. To jump; to move upward or progreffively without change 

of the feet. . 

If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into my 
faddle with my armour on, I Ihould quickly leap into a 
w jf e Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than with¬ 
out ; for that the weight, if it be proportionable, ftrength- 
eneth the finews by contra&ing them. In leaping with 
weights the arms are firft call backwards and then forwards 
with fo much the greater force; for the hands go backward 
before they take their rife. Bacon's Nat . Hijl, 

In a narrow pit 

He faw a lion, and leap’d down to it. Cowley's Davideis. 
Thrice from the ground flie leap’d, was feen to wield 


Her brandilh’d lance. Dryden’s AEn. 

2. To rulh with vehemence. 

God changed the fpirit of the king into mildnefs, who in 
a fear leaped from his throne, and took her in his arms, till 
Ihe came to herfelf again. Ejlh. xv. 8. 

After he went into the tent, and found her not, he leaped 
out to the people. Judith x iv. 17. 

He ruin upon ruin heaps. 

And on me, like a furious giant, leaps. Sandys . 

Strait leaping from his horle he rais’d me up. Rowe. 

3. To bound; to Ipring. 

Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy. Luke vi. 23. 

I am warm’d, my heart 

Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and burns for glory. Addifon, 

4. To fly ; to ftart. 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes : fo iooks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntfinan that has gall’d him ; 

Then makes him nothing. Shakef Henry VIII. 

Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and fparks of fire leap 
out. Job xli. 19. 

To Leap. v. a. 

1. To pals over, or into, by leaping. 

Every man is not of a conftitution to leap a gulf for the 
faving of his country. L'EJlrange. 

As one condemn’d to leap z precipice, 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below. 

Stops Ihort. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 

She dares purfue, if they dare lead: 

As their example ftill prevails. 

She tempts the ftream, or leaps the pales. Prior. 

2 . To comprefs ; as beafts. 

Too foon they muft not feel the fling of love : 

Let him not leap the cow. Dryden's Georg. 

Leap. n.J’. [from the verb.] 

1. Bound ; jump ; aft of leaping. 

2. Space palled by leaping. 

After they have carried their riders fafe over all leaps , and 
through all dangers, what comes of them in the end but to 
be broken-winded. L'Ef.range. 

3. Sudden tranfition. 

Wickednefs comes on by degrees, as well as virtue ; and 
fudden leaps from ene extreme to another are unnatural. 

L'Efiumgc's Fables. 
1 he commons wrefted even the power of chuling a king 
intircly out of the' hands of the nobles ; which was ~fo great 
a leap, and caufed fuch a convulhon in the ftate, that the 
conftitution could not bear. Swi*t. 

4. An allault ol an animal of prey. 

The cat made a leap at the moufe. L*Eftrange. 

5. Embrace of animals. 

How Ihe cheats her bellowing lovers eye ; 

The rifthing leap, the doubtful progeny. Dryden's /En . 

t> Hazard, 
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6. Hazard, or effect of leaping. 

Methinks, it were an eafy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon. Shak. 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger. 

And woo your own deftruftion. Shaiefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock. 

Where yon old fiflier views the waves from high ! 

Tis the convenient leap I mean to try. Dryd. Theocritus . 

Leap-froc;. n.f [leap and frog.] A play of children, in 
which they imitate the jump of frogs. 

If I could win a lady at leap-frog , I fhould quickly leap 
into a wife. Shaiefpeare's Henry V. 

Leap-year. n.f. 

Leap-year or biflextile is every fourth year, and fo called from 
its leaping a day more that year than in a common year: 
fo that the common year hath 365 days, but the leap-year 
366 ; and then February hath 29 days, which in common 
years hath but 28. To find the leap-year you have this 
rule: 

Divide by 4; what’s left £hall be 
For leap-year o; for paft 1, 2, 3. Harris. 

That the fun confifteth of 365 days and almoft fix hours, 
wanting eleven minutes; which fix hours omitted will, in 
procefs of time, largely deprave the compute; and this is 
__ the occafion of the biflextile or leap-year. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

*1 o LEARN, v. a. [lcopman, Saxon.J 

1. To gain the knowledge or (kill of. 

Learn a parable of the fig-tree. Mat. xxiv. 32. 

He, in a (hotter time than was thought pofiible, learned 
both to fpeak and write the Arabian tongue. Knolles. 

Learn , wretches ! learn the motions of the mind. 

And the great moral end of humankind. Dryd. Perfius. 

You may rely upon my tender care. 

To keep him far from perils of ambition: 

All he can learn of me, will be to weep I A. Philips. 

2. To teach. [It is obfervable, that in many of the European 
languages the fame word fignifies to learn and to teach ; to 
gain or impart knowledge.] 

He would learn 

The lion ftoop to him in lowly-wife, 

A leflon hard. Spenfer’s Fairy ueen, b. i. 

You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know not how to curfe : the red plague rid you. 

For learning me your language. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

A thoufand more mifchances than this one. 

Have /earn’d me how to brook this patiently. Shakef 

Haft thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes ? Shaiefpeare's Cymheline. 

Ye might learn in us not to think of men above that which 
is written. I Cor. iv. 6. 

To Learn, v. n. To take pattern. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am meek 
and lowly. Mat. xi. 29. 

Li imitation of founds, that man fhould be the teacher is 
no part of the matter; for birds will learn one of another. 

Bacon's Natural Hijloty , N°. 237. 

Learned, adj. [from learn.] 

1. Verfed in fcience and literature. 

It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which way the 
learned fhall determine of it. Locke. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence: 

Such labour’d nothings, in fo ftrange a ftyle, 

Amaze th’ unlearn’d^ and make the learned fmile. Pope. 

'I'hc learned met with free approach, 

Although they came not in a coach. Swift. 

The beft account is given of them by their own authors: 
but I truft more to the table of the learned bifhop of Bath. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Skilled ; fkilful; knowing. 

Though train’d in arms, and team'd in martial arts. 
Thou chufeft not to conquer men but hearts. Granville. 

3. Skilled in fcholaftick knowledge. 

'Fill a man can judge whether they be truths or no, his 
underflanding is but little improved: and thus men of much 
reading are "ready learned* but may be little knowing. Locke. 

Learnedly. ^adv. [from learned.] With knowledge; with 
fkill. 

Much 

He fpokc, and learnedly., for life; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. SbakeJ. H. VIII. 
The apoftle feemed in his eyes but learnedly mad. Hooker. 
Ev’ry coxcomb fwears as learnedly as they. Swift. 

Learning, n.f. [from learn.] 

1. Literature; fkill in languages or fcicnces ; generally fcho¬ 
laftick knowledge. . , „ . 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoft chilaiin; 
then its youth, when luxuriant and juvenile; then itsftrength 
of years, when folid ; and, laftly, its old age, when dry and 
exhauft. , • Bacon's EJfays. 

To tongue or pudding thou haft no pretence. 

Learning thy talent is, but mine is fenfe. Prior. 

As Moles was learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians, 
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lo it is manifeft From this chapter, that St. Paul was a m. 
mafter in all the learning of the Greeks. Bent!, S ° 

2. Skill in any thing good or bad. ' ' r " ,0 fn 

An art of contradiction by way of fcom, a learning W W 
with we were long fithencc forewarned, that the miferahU 
times whereunto we are fallen fhould abound. ul : 1 
Le'arner. n. J'. [from learn .] One who is vet in his rtld' 
ments; one who is acquiring fonie new arc or knowlcd*- ' 
The late learners cannot fo well take the ply, except iVbe 
m fome minds that have not fullered thcmfelves to fi x.^Bocta 
Nor can a learner work fo cheap as a fkilful prad.fed artifi 
, ,5 an - Graunt's Bills of Mr la a* 

LEASE, n. f. [ laiffcr , French. Spehnan.] * 

1. A contraft by which, in confideration of fome payment a 
temporary poffcffion is granted of houfes or lands. * 
Why, coufin, wer’t thou regent of the world. 

It were a fhamc to let this land by /cafe. Sbakefpeart 
Lords of the world have but for life their leafe, 

And that too, if the leffor pleafe, rnuft ceafe. ’ Denham. 
I have heard a man talk with contempt of bifhops leap's 
as on a worfe foot than the reft of his eftate. Swift, 

?. Any tenure. ■* * 

Our high-plac’d Macbeth 

Shall live the leafe of nature. Shaiefpeare's Macbeth, 
Thou to give the world increafe, 

Short’ned haft thy own life’s leafe. Mlton. 

To Lease, v. a. [from the noun.] To let by leafe. 

Where the vicar leafes his glebe, the tenant mull pay the 
great tithes to the rector or impropriator, and the fmall tithes 
to the vicar. Ayliffe's Pa-ergon. 

To Lease, v.n. [ lefen, Dutch.] To glean; to gather what 
the harveft men leave. 

She in harveft us’d to leafe ; 

But harveft done, to chare-work did afpire. 

Meat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily hire. Dryden. 
Le'aser. n.f. [from leafe.] Gleaner; gatherer after the reaper. 
There was no office which a man from England might 
not have; and I looked upon all who were born here as 
only in the condition of leafers and gleaners. Swift. 

LEASH, n. f. [life , French; letfe , Dutch ; laccio, Italian.] A 
leather thong, by which a falconer holds his hawk, or a 
courfer leads his greyhound. Hanmer. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leajh. 

To let him flip at will. Shaiefpeare's Corioltmus. 

What I was, I am; 

More flraining on, for plucking back; not following 
My leafs unwillingly. Shaiefpeare’s Waiter's Tale. 

The ravifhed foul being fhewn fuch game, would break 
thofe leajhes that tie her to the body. Boyle. 

2. A tierce; three. 

I am fworn brother to a leaf) of drawers, and can call 
them all by their Chriftian names. Shakef. Henry IV. 

Some thought when he did gabble 
Th’ad heard three labourers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himfelf pronounce 

A leaf) of languages at once. Hudibras, p. i. 

3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in general. 

Thou art a living comedy; they are a leaf) of dull de¬ 
vils. Dennis's Letters. 

To Leash, v. a. [from the noun.] To bind ; to hold in a 
firing. 

Then fhould the warlike Harry, like himfelf, 

Affumc the port of Mars; and, at his heels. 

Leaf st in like hounds, fhould famine, fword, and fire. 
Crouch for employment. Shakef. Henry V. 

Le'asing. n.f. [leape, Saxon.] Lies; falfhood. 

O ye fons of men, how long will ye have fuch pleafure in 
vanity, and feek after leafing? Bfal. iv. 2. 

He ’mongft ladies would their fortunes read 
Out of their hands, and merry leaftngs tell. Hub. Tale. 

He hates foul leaftngs and vile flattery. 

Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubbard's Tale. 

That falfe pilgrim which that leaftng told. 

Was indeed old Archimago. Spenf Fairy $feen. 

I have ever narrified my friends 
With all the fize that verity 
Would without lapfing luffer : nay, fometimes, 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 

I’ve tumbl’d paft the throw; and in his praife _ 

Have almoft ftampt the leafing. Shakef. Cortolanut. 

As folks, quoth Richard, prone to leafing. 

Say things at firft, becaufe they’re plenfing; 

Then prove what they have once aflerted. 

Nor care to have their lie deferted: 

Till their own dreams at length .deceive them, 

And oft repeating they believe them. 

Trading free fhall thrive again, , . , 

Nor leaftngs leud affright the (wain. Gay sPaffr- 

Least, adj. the fuperlative of little, [hep:, Saxon. 

Wallis would perfuade us to write lejl, t 
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.ntt^ot), <0 Uji; but Br.tr >be profit b 

Ino. word./of W of all the motc.cs ft.-cd.to 

tbl Amancan no more have a pofitivc idea of the g r ' a “* 
than he has of the leaf fpace. J T 5 

Least adv. In the loweft degree; in a degree below others; 

fefs than any other way. 

He refolv’d to wave his fuit. 

Or for a while play leaf in fight. Hudibras, p. 1. 

Ev’n that avert; I chufe it not; . 

But tafte it as the leaf unhappy lot. Dryd. A night s Tale. 
No man more truly knows to place a right value on your 
friendfhip, than he who leaf deferves it on all other accounts 

than his due fenfe of it. lo P tS *• 

>, r pact. J To fay no more; not to demand or a** 11 ™ 
At Leastwise. J more than is bare ty Efficient at the loweft 

^Upon the maft they faw a young man, at leaf if he were 
Si man, who fate as on horfeback. ; ; 

Every effeft doth after a fort contain, at leafwtfc ; ..c, 
the caufe from which it proceeded. Ho r > ?■ u 

The remedies, if anv, arc to be propofed from a conftant 
courfe of the miikcn diet, continued at leaf a year. 2 nr.ple. 

A fiend may deceive a creature of more excellency than 
himfelf, at leaf by the tacit permiffiori of the oinmfcitnt 
g e j ncr> Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Let ufeful obfervations be at leaf fome part of the fobjeft 
of your converfation. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Le'asy. adj. [This word feems formed from th- fame root 
with loiftr, French, or loofe.] Flimfy ; of weak texture. 

He never leaveth, while the lenfe itfelf be left lode, and 
j ea r Aftham's Schooltnafer. 

Le'ather. n.f. [le^Sep, Saxon ; leadr, Erfe.] 

8 . DrclVcd hides of animals. 

He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leather about 
his loins. t 2 Kings i. 8 . 

The Ihepherd’s homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle ; > 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates. Shakef Henry VI. 

And if two boots keep out the weather. 

What need you have two hides of leather. Prior. 

2 . Skin; ironically. 

Returning found in limb and wind, 

■ Except fome leather loft behind. Swift. 

Le'athercoat. n.f. [leather and coat.] An apple with a 
tough rind. 

There is a difli of leathcrcoats for you. Shakef. H. IV. 
Le'atherdRESSER. n.f. [leather and dreffer.] He who drefles 
leather. 

He removed to Cumae ; and by the way was entertained 
at the houfe of one Tychius, a leather-drejfer. Pope. 

Leather-mouthed, adj. [leather and mouth.] 

By a leather-mouthed fifh, I mean fuch as have their teeth 
in their throat; as, the chub or cheven. Walton’s Ang er. 
Le'athery. adj. [from leather.] Refcmbling leather. 

Wormius calls this cruft a leathery (kin. Grew’s Mufaum. 
Le'athern. adj. [from leather.] Made of leather. 

I faw her hand ; (he has a leathern hand, 

A frec-ftone colour’d hand : I verily did think 

That hef old gloves were on. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The wretched animal heav’d forth fuch groans. 

That their dilcharge did ftretch his leathern coat 
Almoft to burfting. Shakef As you like it. 

In filkcn or in leathern purfe retain 

A fplendid (hilling. Philips. 

Le'atherseller. n.f. [leather and feller.] He who deals in 
leather, and vends it. 

Leave, n. f. [leape, Saxon; from lypan, to grant.] 

1 . Grant of liberty ; permiffion; allowance. 

Bv your leave, Ireneus, notwithftanding all this your care¬ 
ful forefight, methinks I fee an evil lurk unefpied. Spenfcr. 
When him his deareft Una did behold, 

Difdaining life, defiring leave to dye. Spenfer. 

I make bold to prefs upon you. 

—You’re welcome; give us leave , drawer. Shakefpeare. 
The days 

Of Sylla’s fway, when the free fword took leave 

To aft all that it would. Benj. Johnfon's Cataline. 

I hnce happy fnake ! that in her (leeve 
May boldly creep, we dare not give 
Our thoughts fo unconfin’d a leave. JValler 

No friend has leave to bear away the dead. Dryden 
Offended that we fought without his leave , 

He takes this time his fecret hate to (hew. Dryden 

One thing more I crave leave to offer about fylWilm be¬ 
fore I leave it. 1 0 £ o jj 

I mud have leave to be grateful to any who ferves me,* let 
n>m be never fo obnoxious to any party: nor did the torv 
party put me to the hardfliip of afleing this leave. P a J 

3. farewel; adieu. ™ ’ 

Take leave and part, for you muft part forthwith. Shak 
Evils that take leave. 


LEA 

On their departure, mod of all fhew evil. Shakefp. 

There is further compliment of leave taking between frailcc 
and him. Shaiefpeare’s King Lear. 

Here my father comes ; 

A double blefling is a double grace; 

Occafion (miles upon a fecond leave. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

But my dear nothings, take your leave , 

No longer muft you me deceive. Suckling. 

Many ftars may be vifiblc in our hemifphere, that are 
not fo at prefent; and many which are at prefent (hall take 
leave of our horizon, and appear unto fouthern habitations. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c. 13, 

To Leave, v. a. pret. I left -, I have left. [Of the derivation 
of this word the etymologifts give no fatisfactoiy account ] 

1. To quit; to forfake; 

A man (hall leave his father arid his mother, and cleave to 
his wife. Gen. ii. 24. 

When they were departed from him, they left him in great 
difeafes. 2 Cbron. xxiv. 25. 

If they love lees, and leave the lufty wine, 

Envy them net their palates with the fwine; B. Jobnfon. 

2. To defert; to abandon. 

He that is of an unthankful mind, will leave him ih danger 
that delivered him. Eccluf. xxix. 17. 

3. To have remaining at death. 

There be of them that have left a name behind them. 

Eccluf. xliv. 8 . 

4. Not to deprive of. 

They ftill have left me the providence of God, and all the 
promifes of the gofpel, and my charity to them too. Taylor. 

5. To fuffer to remain. 

If it be done without order, the mind comprehcndeth lets 
that which is fet down; and befides, it leaveth a liilpicion, 
as if more might be laid than is exprefled. Bacon. 

Thcfc things muft be left uncertain to farther difeoveries 
in future ages. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Who thofe are, to whom this right by defeent belongs, 
he leaves out of die reach of any one to difeorer from his 
writings. Locke. 

6. Not to carry away. 

They encamped againft them, and deftroyed the increafe 
of the earth, and left no fuftenance for Ifrael. Judg. vi. 4. 

He (hall cat the fruit of thy cattle ; which alfo fhall not 
leave thee cither corn, wine, or oil. Deut. xxviii. 48. 

Vaftius gave drift commandment, that they fhould leave 
behind them unneceflary baggage* Knolles's Hi/lory. 

7. To fix as a token or remembrance* 

This I leave with my reader, as an occafion for him to 
confider, how much he may be beholden to experience. Locke. 

8. To bequeath; to give as inheritance. 

That peace thou leav'Jl to thy imperial line, 

That peace. Oh happy fhade, be ever thine; Dryden. 

9. To give up ; to refign. 

Thou fhalt not glean thy vineyard; thou fhalt leave them 
for the poor and ftranger. x j x 

If a wife man were left to himfelf, and his own choicej 
to wi(h the greateft good to himfelf he could devife ; the funi 
of all his wifhes would be this, That there were juft fo c h a 
being as God is. Tilktfon, Strm ; 1. 

10. To permit without interpofition. 

Whether Efau were a vaflal, I leave the reader to judge. 

11. To ceafe to do; to defift from. ockf. 

Let us return, left my father leave caring for the afles and 

take thought for us. t § arh j x 

12. To Leave of. To defift from ; to forbear. ’ ^ 

If, upon any occafion, you bid him leave off the doine bf 

any I hing, you muft be fore to carry the point. Locke 
In proportion as old age came on, he left off fox-hunting! 

Addifon’s Spectator, N°. uc. 

13. To Leave off. To forfake. a 

He began to leave off fome of his old acquaintance, his 
roaring and bullying about the ftreets : he put on a ferious 

T ^ Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Bull, 

14. To Leave out. To omit; to negleft. 

My good CamillcT; 

I am fo fraught with curious bufine(s, that 
I leave out ’ceremony. shakefp. Waiter's Tale 

Shun they to treat with me too? ‘ 

No good lady. 

You may partake : I have told ’em who you are. 

tiu, nothing is L,,„ or oritted bn, aU is th „ c . m<m ‘££ 

■ 1 . , Bcfr ' c nd t.11 utmoft end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out 
Ere nice morn on the Indian fteep 
From her cabin’d loop-hole peep. »jr<. 

VVe aik, if thofe iubvert ^ 

Reafon s cftabhfh’d maxims, who allert 
1 hat we the world’s exiftence may conceive. 

Though we one atom out of matter leave. Blackmore. 

1 ^ I always 
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L E C 

I always thought this paffage left out with a great deal of 
judgment, by Tucca and Varius, as it feems to contradict a 
part in the fixth -ffincid. Addifon on Italy. 

To Leave, v. n. 

1. Toceafe; to defift. 

She is my offence, and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 

Fofter’d, illumin’d, cherifh’d, kept alive. Shakefpeare. 

And fince this bufinefs fo far fair is done, 

Let us not leave till all our own be won. Sbakef. H. IV. 

He began at the eldeft, and left at the youngeft. Genef 

2. To Leaye of. To defift. 

Grittus, hoping that they in the caftle would not hold out, 
left off to batter or undermine it, wherewith he perceived he 
little prevailed. Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 

But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 

Leave off,\ and for another fummons wait. Rofcoinmoti. 

3. To Leave off. To ftop. 

Wrongs do not leave off there where they begin, 

But ftill beget new mifehiefs in their courfe. Daniel. 
To Leave, v. a. [from levy ; lever , French.] To levy; to 
raife: a corrupt word, made, I believe, by Spenfrr, for a 
rhyme. 

An army ftrong {he leav'd , 

To war on thofe which him had of his realm bereav’d. 

Spenfer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Le'aved. adj. [from leaves , of leaf. ] 

1. Furniflied with foliage. 

2. Made with leaves or folds. 

I will loofe the loins of kings, to open before him the 
two leaved gates. tf a - x ^ v * *• 

LE'AVEN. n.f. [levain, French; kvarc , Latin.] 

1. Ferment mixed with any body to make it light; particularly 
ufed of four dough mixed in a mafs of bread. 

It fhall not be baken with leaven. Lev.vi. 17. 

All fermented meats and drinks are eafilieft digefted ; and 
thofe unfermented, by barm or leaven, are hardly digefted. Floyer. 
z. Any mixture which makes a general change in the mals. 
Many of their propofitions favour very ftrong of the old 
leaven of innovations. K >n g Char Us. 

To Le'avek. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ferment by fomething mixed. 

You muft tarry the Uav'ning. Sbakef Trail, and LreJJida. 
Whoioever catcth leavened bread, that foul Ihall be cut 
0 j£ Exod. xii. 17. 

Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenings , and fcafonings; fo that fome do extremely move 
appetites. Bacon's Atlantis. 

2. To taint; to imbue. 

That cruel fomething unpoffeft, . 

Corrodes and leavens all the reft. Frier. 

Le'aver. n.f. [leave.} One who deferts or forfakes. 

Let the world rank me in regifter 
A mafter-/*iw, and a fugitive. Shakefpeare. 

Leaves. M./ The plural of leaf. 

Parts fit for the nourifhment of man tn plants are, feeds, 
roots, and fruits; for leaves they give no nourifhment at all. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Le'avings. n.f [from leave.} Remnant; relicks; offal: it 
has no fingular. 

My father has this morning call d together. 

To this poor hall, his little Roman fenate, ^ 

The leavings of Pharfalia. Addifon s Cato. 

Then who can think we’ll quit the place. 

Or ftop and light at Cloe’s head. 

With feraps and leavings to be fed. " 

Le'avy. W;..[Lm to/.] Full of le»«» i covered w.th leaves. 
Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear. 

For he then chofen was the dignity 
Of village lord that Whitfontide to bear. Sidney. 

. Now,Vai enough: your fee, fereera throw down. 

And {how like thofe you are. bhakefpeat e s Macbeth. 

To Lech Ta. [lecher, trench.] To lick over. Hanmer. 
Haft thou yet Itched the Athenian s eyes 
With th=°o/« juice. SW# MUfumwr ttM, Drmn. 
t prHVR « /' T Derived by Skinner from luxate, old French . 
“SSufc-iKe middlLges in Ae fame feufe.] A whore- 


Wkis ufed w the middle ages in the lame lenle. J A wnore- 

ss™” j**-* 

The lecher foon transforms his mtftrefs, now 
In Io’s place appears a lovely cow. J 

The fleepy leather fhuts his little eyes. 

About his churning chaps the frothy bubbles nfe. Dry den. 

She yields her charms , r>j r 

To that fair leteber, the ftrong god ^ PopeS yJ ’ 
cr T r CHER v. n. [from the noun.] To whore. 

To Lf.cher. l The wren goes to t, andthefmall 

Die for adulter) ? no. 1 » £ t * r . 

gilded fly does leteber in my fight. Jr 


LEE 

Gut eats all day, and letehees all the night. B. %b n f or 
Lec'herous. adj. [from lecher.} Leud ; luftful. y 

The fapphire fhould grow foul, and lofe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous ; the emerald ffiould fly to 
pieces, if it touch the (kin of any unchafte perfon. Derbam. 
Le'cherously. adv. [from lecherous.} Leudly; luftfully. 
Le'cherousness. n.f. [from lecherous.} Leudnefs. 

Le'chery. n.f. [from lecher.} Leudnefs; luft. 

The reft welter with as little fhamc in open lechery, as 
fwine do in the common mire. Ajcham's Schoolmajler. 
Againft fuch leudfters, and their lechery, 

Thofe that betray them do no treachery. Shakefpeare. 
Le'ction. n.f. [Uftio, Lat.] A reading ; a variety in copies. * 
Every critick has his own hypothefis : if the common text 
be not favourable to his opinion, a various Union fhall be 
made authentick. JVatts's Lorick 

LE'CTURE. n.f. [leUure, French.] 

1. A difeourfe pronounced upon any fubjedt. 

Mark him, while Dametas reads his ruflick lecture unto 
him, how to feed his beafts before noon, and where to {hade 
them in the extreme heat. Sidney, b. ii. 

Wrangling pedant, 

When in mufick we have fpent an hour, 

Your lecture (hall have leifure for as much. Shakefp. 
When letters from Cefar were given to Rufticus, he rc- 
fufed to open them till the philofopher had done his iec. 
tures. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Virtue is the folid good, which tutors ftiould not only read 
leElures and talk of, but the labour and art of education 
fhould furnifti the mind with, and fallen there. Locke, 

Numidia will be bleft by Cato’s lectures. Addifon's Cato, 

2. The a£l or practice of reading; perufal. 

In the lefture of holy feripture, their apprehenfions are 
commonly confined unto the literal fenfe of the text. Browne. 

3. A magifterial reprimand. 

To Le'cture. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inftrudt formally. 

2. To inftrudt irifolentJy and dogmatically. 

Le'cturer. n.f. [from letlure.} An inftru&or; a teacher by 

way of le&ure; a preacher in a church hired by the parifti 
to aflift the redlor or vicar. 

If any minifter refufed to admit into his church a leiiwrtr 
recommended by them, and there was not one orthodox or 
learned man recommended, he was prefently required to at¬ 
tend upon the committee. Clarendon. 

Le'ctureship. n.f. [from lefiure.} The office of a le&urer.' 
He got a ledturefip in town of fixty pounds a year, where 
he preached conftantly in perfon. Swift. 

Led. part. pret. of lead. 

Then Ihall they know that I am the Lord your God, 
which caufed them to be led into captivity among the hea¬ 
then, Ezek. xxxix. 28. 

The leaders of this people caufed them to err, and they 
that are led of them are deftroyed. Ifa.ix. 16. 

As in vegetables and animals, fo in mod other bodies, not 
propagated by feed, it is the colour we moll fix on, and are 
mod led by. , Lock ' 

Ledge. n.J. [Uggen, Dutch, to lie.] 

1 A row; layer; ftratum. . 

The loweft ledge or row fhould be merely of Hone, dole y 
laid, without mortar : a general caution for aH parts tn build¬ 
ing contiguous to board. Wotton s ArchiteBure. 

2. A ridge rifing above the reft. 

The four parallel flicks rifing above five inches higher than 
the handkerchief, ferved as ledges on each fide. Gulliver. 
7. Any prominence, or rifing part. 

Beneath a lodge of rocks his fleet he hides. 

The bending brow above, a fafe retreat provides. Diyden. 
Ledhorse. n. f. [led and horfe.} A fumpter horfe. 

Lee. n.f. [lie, French.] 
j. Dregs; fediment; refufe. 

lily deaths, my fex, exchang d for thee. 

I’ll mingle with the people’s wretched lee. 

2. [Sea term; fuppofed by Skinner from / eau, French.]! 
generally that fide which is oppofite to the wind, *» * * 
Lre is that the wind blows on. To be under 
{hore, is to be dofc under the weather fhorc. A um ^ 
(hip is one that is not fall by a wind, to make J J 
goo P d as fhe might. To lay a fl.jp by .he A* 
fb that all her fails may lie aga.nft the wil l 

and the wind to come right on her broadfide, fo that 

m ?fwefSftSbeaten in the bay of 
a port under our lee, that we might Jjjn 

ing (hips with our men of war, we had 

fleet, and the Azores. , n un kirk with 

The Hollanders were wont to ride: before 
the wind at north weft, making a lee fb E/eys- 

Unprovided of tackling and gj^and 

fea by a ftorm ; yet better do fo than ven 
linking on a Ue fhorc. 
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Drjden. 


Dryden. 


LEE 

• Him, M* n'Jmb’rin* Ob the MMM 
The pilot of fome fmall night-founder d fkift, 

-Deeming fome ifland, bft, as feamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 

S/r ro hv his fide under the let r, while night 

InvSs the fea. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. 1. 

The paffing wimlt though to'Lrn kitvaft play, DryJ*. 

^AphjSiail^’pSlffmof .heart of healing: whence we 

llill ufe cowleech. . . , . 

1 A leech, the which had great inflight 
In that difleafe of grieved conflcicnce, 

And well could cure the flame ; his name was patience. 

A Spenfer's Fairy Qiieen , b. 1. 

Her words prevail’d, and then the learned leach 
Wic running hand ’gan to his wounds fo lay. 

And all things clfle the which his art did teach. Fa. Qu. 
Phyfick is their bane. 

The learned leaches in defpair depart. 

And Ihake their heads, deflponding of their art. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude : 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill; 

Till fome fafe crifis. 

The hoary wrinkled leech has watch d and toil d, 

Tried every health reftoring herb and ajum,, 

And wearied out his painful {kill in vam. Rowe's J. Shore. 
A fkilful leach. 

They fay, had wrought this bleffed deed; 

This leech Arbuthnot was yclept. Gay's Paprals. 

A kind bf flmall watel fferpent, which Mens on animals, 
And fucks the blood: it is ufed to dnM blood where the lan¬ 
cet is lefs fafe, whence perhaps the name. 

I drew blood by leeches behind his ear. IRifeman's Surg. 

Sticking like leechet, till they btirfl with bldod. 

Without remorfe in'fatiably. Rofcoiftmon. 

To LEEch. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat with medica- 

Le eChcra^t. n.f. [leech And crafi.] The art of healing. 

\Vfc fttidy fpeeth, but dthers we perfluade : 

Wc leechcrafl learn; but others cure with it. Davies. 
Leef. adj. [lieve, Irue, Dutch.] Kind; fond. 

Whilomc all thefe were low and letfe , 

And lov’d their flocks to feed ; 

They never ftrove to be the chief. 

And Ample was their weed. Spenfer's Paf orals. 

Leek. n.f. [ieac, Saxon; hock, Dutch'; leechk, Erfc.J. 

Its flower confifts of iix pedals, and is fhaped, as it were, 
like a bell; in the center arifes the pointal, Which after- 
Wrffd becomes a roundifh fruit, divided mto three Ctlls, which 
, contain roundifh feeds : to thefe notes may bfe added, the fta- 
friina are generally broad and flat, ending in three capifla- 
ments, of which the middle one is furnifhed with a chive; 
the flowers are alfo gathered irito afrrroft globular bunches : 
the rbots are long, cylindrical,- and ebated, the coats Guiding 
in plain leaves. Miller. 

Know’ll thou FliielWn ? —Yes'. 

—Tell him I’ll lciiock his Utk about his pate, 

Upon St. David’s day. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Leek to the Welfti, to Dutchmen buttbr’s dear. Gay. 
We ufe acrid plants imvaVdly and outwardly iWgangrcens; 
in the feurvy, watcr-brefl'es, horfe-radifti, garlick, or leek 
pottage. Floyer 6rt Humours. 

LEER, ri.f [Jjleape, facies, Saxon.] 

1. An oblique view. 

I fpy entertainment hv her; flic gives the leer Of invitation. 

Shakefpeare's Merry fPJVcs' of JVindfor. 
Afidc the devil turn’d 1 
For envy, yet With jealous bet malign 
Ey’d them alkancc. Mi'ltotfs Pdr. Left, b. iv. 

2. A labouted call of countenance. 

Damn with faint praife, concede' with civil 7 *r. Pope. 
I place a ftatcfman full before my fight; ^ " 

A bloated moiiftcr in all his geer. 

With fhamclcfs vifage, and perfidious leer. Swift. 

To Leer. v. n. [from the nouh.J y 

X. To look obliquely ; to-look archly. 

I will leer upon him as he comes by; and do blit mark 
the countenance that he will give me. Shakefp. Henry IV 
I wonder whether you tafte the plcafure of independenev’ 
or Whether yoirdo not fometimes ^r upotl the court. Shift 
2k To look w.th a forced countenance. 

Bertran has been taugjit the arts of courts’, 

To gild a face with fmiles, and leer a man to rtiin. Drvd 
LE £uk/* ^ Frcnch ’^ Drc S s; !bdiment: it has feldom a 

^his proceeded by reafon of the old hunioUr of thofe cdun 
tncs where the nu-mory of King Richard Was fo ftrong, 
fl't like Ues in the bottom of mens hearts ; and if the 
\effcl was but flirted, it would come up. Bacon's Henry VII 
if they love Ues, and leave the lufly wine, J 
Envy them not their palates with the lwine. B. johnfon 


LEG 

Thofe Ires that trouble it refine 
The agitated foul of generous wine; Drydetw 

To Leese. v. a.. [Ufcn, Dutch.] To lofe: an old word. 

Then fell to thy profit both butter and cheefe. 

Who buieth it fooner the more he fhall leefe. Tujfet . 

No caufe, nor client fat, will Chev’ril leefe. 

But as they come on both Tides he takes fees; 

And pleafeth both : for while he melts his greafe 

For this, that wins for whom he holds his peace. B. Johnf. 

How in the port our fleet dear time did leefe , 

Withering like prifoners, which lie but for fees. Donne. 
Leet. n. f 

Leete, or let a, is otherwife called a law-day. The word 
feemeth to have grown from the Saxon leSe, which was a 
court of jurifdiaion above the wapentake or hundred, com¬ 
prehending three or four of them, otherwife called thinn¬ 
ing, and contained the third part of a province or “] ire : 
thefe jurifdidlions, one and other, be now abolifhed, and *' va !" 
loWed up in the county court. Cowell. 

Who has t breaft fo pure. 

But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 

Keep leets and law-days, and in feffions fit 

With meditations lawful. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

You would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufc fhe bought ftone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. Sh’dk. 
Le'eward. adj. [lee and peapb, Saxon.] 

1. Towards the wind. See Lee. 

The clafliae were called long fhips, the onerariie round, 
becaufe of their figure approaching towards circular: this 
figure, though proper for the ftowage of goods, was not the 
fitteft for failing, becaufe of the great quantity of leeward 
way, except when they failed full before the wind. Arbuth. 

Let no ftatefman dare, 

A kingdom to a fllip compare ; 

Left he fhould call our commonweal 
A veflel with a double keel; 

Which juft like burs, new rigg’d and man’d. 

And got about a league from land. 

By change of wirid t6 leeward fide. 

The pilot knew not how to guide. 

Left, participle pretCr. of leave. 

Alas, poor Udy ! defolate and left; 

I weep myfelf to think upon thy words. Shakefpeare. 

Had fuch a river as this been left to itfelf, to have found 
its Way out from among the Alps, whatever windings it had 
made, it mull have formed feveral little feas. Addifon. 

Were I left to myfelf, I would rather aim at inflrubting 
than diverting; but if we will be ufeful to the world, we 
mull take it as we find it. Addifon's Spectator, N -. 179. 

Left. adj. [lufle, Dutch; lavus; Latin.] Siniftrous; not 
right. 

That there is alfo in men a natural prepotency in the right, 
wc cannot with conftancy affirm, if we make obfervation 
irt children, who permitted the freedom of both hands, do oft- 
trmes Confine it unto the lift, and are not without great diffi¬ 
culty reftrained front it. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

The right to Pluto’s golden palace guides. 

The left to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus defeends. Dryden's AEn. 

The gods of greater nations dwell around. 

And, on the right and left, the palace bound } 

The commons where they can. 

A raven from a wither’d oak, 

Left of their lodging was oblig’d to croak ; 

That omen lik’d him not. 

The left foot naked when they march to fight, 

But in a bull’s raw hide they fheathe the rwht. 

The man who ftruggles in the fight, 3 
Fatigues left arm as well as right. 


Swift. 


Dryden, 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Left-handed, adj. [left and hd 3 d.] Uling the left-hai^rT- 
ther than right. 

The limbs are ufed moft on the right-fide, whereby cuftom 
helpeth ; for we fee, that fome are left-handed, which are 
futffi as have ufed the left-hand' moft. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

Eor the feat of the heart and liver on one fide, whereby 
men become left-handed, it happeneth too rarely to counte- 
nance an effect fo common : for the feat of the liver on the 
lett-fide is very mon(Irons. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

Although a rqtiirtt A«./»toWS 
si ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hand 
Leg. n.f. [leg, Daniffi-; Uggur, Tflabdick.] 2W 

1. I he limb by which we walk ; parricularh 
the knee and the foot. 


particularly that part between 


_They hafte y and what their tardy feet denv’d 
I he trufty llafr ' their better leg, fupply’d 
1 urging comfits, and ants e»e s . 

Had almoft brought him off hi thg,. rtMwrat 

.hit h„:7" E ““ St »». havTto 

thmg bu, l, e , ,0 can,- them. AW/id, 


Dryden. 

Hudilras. 


1 Guardian. 
2. An 
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put off his cap, kifs 
r leg 


Drydert. 


Dryden. 

Prior. 


LEG 

5 An aft of obeifance. 

At court, he that cannot make a leg, 
his hand, and fay nothing, has neither leg, hands, lip, nor 
cap. Sbakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Their horfes never give a blow. 

But when they make a leg, and bow. Hudibras , p. iii. 

If the boy Ihould not put oft' his hat, nor make legs very 
gracefully, a dancing-mafter will cure that dcfcft. Locke. 
He made his leg, and went away. Swift. 

3. To (land on his own legs 5 to fupport himfelf. 

Pcrfons of their fortune and quality could well have flood 
upon their own legs, and needed not to lay in for counte. 
nance and fupport. Collier of Fricndjhip. 

4. That by which any thing is fupported on the ground: as, 
the leg of a tabic. 

Le'gacy. n.f [ legatum, Latin.] 

Legacy is a particular thing given by Iaft will and tefta- 
mem. Cowell. 

If there be no fuch thing apparent upon record, they do 
as if one Ihould demand a legacy by force and virtue of fome 
written teftament, wherein there being no fuch thing fpeci- 
fied, he pleadcth that there it mull needs be, and bringeth 
arguments from the love or good-will which always the te- 
ftator bore him ; imagining, that thefc, or the like proofs, 
will convift a teftament to have that in it, which other men 
can no-where by reading find. Hooker , b. iii. 

Go you to Caefar’s houfe ; 

Fetch the will hither, and we Ihall determine 

How to cut oft' fome charge in legacies. Shakef. J. Cafar. 

Good counfcl is the bed legacy a father can leave a child. 

L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

When he thought you gone 
T’ augment the number of the blefs’d above. 

He deem’d ’em legacies of royal love ; 

Nor arm’d, his brothers portions to invade. 

But to defend the prefent you had made. 

When the heir of this vaft treafure knew. 

How large a legacy was left to you, 

He wifely ty’d it to the crown again. 

Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife, and war, 

Portions of toil, and legacies of care. 

LE'GAL. adj. [legal, French ; leges, Latin.] 

1. Done or conceived according to law. 

Whatfocver was before, was before time of memory; and 
what is fince is, in a legal fenfe, within the time of me¬ 
mory. Hale's Hijl. of the Common Law of England. 

2 . Lawful i not contrary to law. 

His merits 

To fave them, not their own, though legal, works. Milt. 
Legality, n. f. [ legalitc, French.] Lawfulness. 

To Legalize, v. a. [ legalifer , French ; from legal.] To au¬ 
thorize ; to make lawful. 

If any thing can legalize revenge, it Ihould be injury from 
an extremely obliged perfon : but revenge is fo abfolutely the 
peculiar of heaven, that no confideration can impower, even 
the beft men, to affume the execution of it. South's Sermons. 
Le'gally. adv. [from legal.] Lawfully; according to law. 

A prince may not, much lefs may inferior judges, deny 
jullicc, when it is legally and competently demanded. Taylor. 
Le'gataRY. n.f. [legataire, French; from legatum, Latin.] 
One who has a legacy left. 

An executor Ihall exhibit a true inventory of goods, taken 
in the prefence of fit perfons, as creditors and legataries are, 
unto the ordinary. , t , 

Legatee, adj. [from legate.] Made by a legate. 

When any one is abfolved from excommunication, it is 
provided by a legatine conftitution, that fome one Ihall pub- 
lilh fuch abfolution. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

2. Belonging to a legate of the Roman fee. 

All thofe you have done of late, 

By your power legatine within this kingdom, 

Fall in the compafs of a prsemunire. Shakefpeare. 

Le'gate. n. f [legatus, Latin ; legat, French ; legato, Italian.] 

1. A deputy'; an ambaffador. 

The legates from th’ jEtohan prince return : 

Sad news they bring, that after all the coft. 

And care employ’d, their embafly is loft. Dryden. Stmt. 

2. A kind of lpiritual embaffador from the pope ; a commif- 
fioner deputed by the pope for ecclefiaftical affairs. 

Look where the holy legate comes apace. 

To "ive us warrant from the hand of hcav n. isbakejp. 
Upon the legates fummons, he fubmitted himfelf to an ex¬ 
amination, and appeared before him. Sttrbwj. 

Legate'e. n.f. [trom legatum, Lat.] One who has a legacy 
left him. 

If he chance to feape this difmal bout. 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden s Jutoml. 
Mv will is, that if any of the above-named legatees Ihould 
die before me, that then the refpeftive legacies ihall revert 

Legation, n.f [Ugatio, Latin.] Deputation; commiflion; 
embafly. 


LEG 

It will be found, that after a legation ad res repetendas an A 
a refufal, and a denunciation or indiftion of a war, the’ w 
is no more confined to the place of the quarrel, but is l,fr 
* large. Bacon's War with Spain 

In the attiring and ornament of their bodies the duke had 
a fine and unaffected politenefs, and upon occafion coftlv a ° 
in his legations. j^ t( 35 

LegaTor. n.f [from lego, Latin.] One who makes a win' 
and leaves legacies. ’ 

Suppofe debate 

Betwixt pretenders to a fair eftate. 

Bequeath’d by fome legator' s laft intent. n n j 

Lk'gend. n.f. [legenda, Latin.] 

1. A chronicle or regifter of the lives of faints. 

Legends being grown in a manner to be nothing elfc but 
heaps of frivolous and fcandalous vanities, they have been 
even with difdain thrown out, the very nefts which bred them 
abhorring them. Hooker, b. v. 

There are in Rome two fets of antiquities* the chriftiati 
and the heathen; the former, though of a freftier date, are 
fo embroiled with fable and legend, that one receives but Hide 
fatisfaftion. < AddiJ'on's Remarks on Italy. 

2. Any memorial or relation. 

And in this legend all that glorious deed 
Read, whilft you arm you; arm you whilft you read. 

Fairfax, b. i. 

3. An incredible unauthcntick narrative. 

Who can Ihow the legends, that record 
More idle tales, or fables fo abfurd. Blackmore. 

It is the way and means of attaining to heaven, that makes 
profane fcorners fo willingly let go the expectation of it. It 
is not the articles of the creed, but the duty to God and their 
neighbour, that is fuch an inconfiftent incredible legend. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

4. Any infeription ; particularly on medals or coins. 

Compare the beauty and comprchenfivenefs of legends on 
ancient coins. Addifon on Medals. 

Le'ger. n.f. [from logger, Dutch. To lie or remain in a 
place.] Any thing that lies in a place; as, a leger ambaffa- 
dor ; a relident; one that continues at the court to which he 
is fent; a leger-book, a book that lies in the compting- 
houfe. 

Lord Angelo, having affairs to heav’n, 

Intends you for his fwift ambaflador. 

Where you Ihall be an cverlafting leiger. Shakefpeare. 
I’ve giv’n him that. 

Which, if he take, Ihall quite unpeople her 
Of leidgers for her fweet. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

If legier ambaffadors or agents were fent to remain near the 
courts of princes, to obferve their motions, and to hold cor- 
refpondence with them, fuch were made choice of as were 
vigilant. Bacon’s Advice to Fitters. 

Who can endear 

Thy praife too much ? thou art heav’ns leiger here, 
Working againft the ftates of death and hell. Herbert. 
He withdrew not his confidence from any of thofe who 
attended his perfon, who, in truth, lay leiger for the cove¬ 
nant, and kept up the fpirits of their countrymen by their 
intelligence. Clarendon, b. ii. 

I call that a ledger bait, which is fixed, or made to reft, in 
one certain place, when you Ihall be abient; and I call that 
a walking bait which you have ever in motion. JValton. 
Le'GERDEMAIN. n.f. [con traded perhaps from leger etc de main, 
French.] Slight of hand; juggle; power of deceiving the 
eye by nimble motion; trick; deception; knack. 

He fo light was at legerdemain. 

That what he touch’d came not to light again. Hubberd. 
Of all the tricks and legerdemain by which men impofe 
upon their own fouls, there is none fo common as the plea 
of a good intention. South's Sermons. 

Lec'erity. n.f. [legerete, French.] Lightnefs; mmblencls; 
quicknefs. A word not in ufe. 

When the mind is quicken’d. 

The organs though defund and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move 
With carted Hough and frelh legerity. Sbakejpeare. 

Le'gced. adj. [from leg.] Having legs ; furnilhed with legs. 
Le'gible. n.f. [ legibilis, Latin.] 

1. Such as may be read. , 

You obferve fome clergymen with their heads l >eld 00 "“ 
within an inch of the culhion, to read what is 
legible. 

2. Apparent; difcoverable. ..... , • 

People’s opinions of themfelves are legible in their 
nances. Thus a kind imagination makes a bold man b 
vigour and enterprize in his air and motion; it Iramp^^ 
and fignificancy upon his face. he 

Le'gibly. adv. [from legible.] In fuch a manner as ) 
read. 

Le'gioN. [legio , Latin.] 

1. A 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lane 
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1. A body of Roman foldiers, confifting of about five thou- 

<a The mod remarkable piece in Antoninus’s pillar is, the 
figure of Jupiter Pluvius fending rain on the fainting army of 
Marcus Aurelius, and thunderbolts on his enemies, which 
is the <>rcateft confirmation poffible of the ftory of the Chrif- 
tian Upon. A(ld fo». 

2. A military force. 

She to foreign realms 

Sends forth her dreadful legions. Philips. 

7. Any great number. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn’d. Sbakefp. 

The paitition between good and evil is broken down ; and 
where c;;c tin has entered, legions will force their way through 
the fame breach. Rogers's Sermons. 

Le'cionary. adj. [from legion.] 

1. Relating to a legion. 

2. Containing a legion. 

3. Containing a great indefinite number. 

Too many applying themfelves betwixt jeft and earned, 
make up the legionary body of error. Brown's Vulg. Err ours. 

Legislation, n.f. [from legifator, Lat.] The aft of giving 
laws. 

Pythagoras joined tegiflation to his philofophy, and, like 
others, pretended to miiacles and revelations from God, to 
give a more venerable fanftion to the laws he preferibed. 

! ittleton on the Cnnverf.on of St. Paul. 

Legislative, adj. [from legifator.] Giving laws; law- 
giving. 

Their legifative frenzy they repent, 

Enafting it Ihould make no precedent. Denham. 

The poet is a kind of lawgiver, and thofe qualities are 
proper to the legifative ftyle. Dryden. 

LEGISLA'TOR. n.f. [legifator, Latin; legifatour, French.] 

. A lawgiver; one who makes laws for any community. 

It Ipoke like a legifator: the thing fpoke was a law. South. 

Heroes in animated marble frown. 

And legfiators feem to think in ftonc. Pope. 

Legislature, n.f. [from legifator, Latin.] The power that 
makes laws. 

Without the concurrent confent of all three parts of the 
legifature, no law is or can be made. Hale’s Com. Law. 

In the notion of a legiftrture is implied a power to change, 
repeal, and fufpend laws in being, as well as to make new 

■ laws. Addifon’s Freeholder, N®. 16. 

By the fupreme magiftrate is properly underftood the legif- 
lativc power; but the word magiftrate feeming to denote a 
fingle perlon, and to exprefs the executive power, it came to 
pafs that the obedience due to the legifature was, for want of 
confidering this eafy diftinftion, mifapplied n the admini- 
ftration. Swift's Sentiments of a Ch. of England Man. 

Legitimacy, n.f. [from legitimate.] 

». Lawfulnefs of birth. 

In refpeft of his legitimacy, it will be good. Aylijfe. 

2. Genuinenefs; not fpurioufnefs. 

The legitimacy or reality of thefe marine bodies vindicated, 

I now inquire by what means they were hurried out of the 

iwumMATr , „ Woodward's Natural Hifory. 

LEGI TIMATE. adj. [from legitimus, Lat. legitime, French. 1 
Born in marriage; lawfully begotten. 

Legitimate Edgar, I muft have your land; 

Our father’s love is to the baftard Edmund. Shakefpeare 

An adulterous perfon is tied to make provifion for the 
children begotten in unlawful embraces, that they may do 
no injury to the legitimate, by receiving a common portion. 

T T Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

ro Legitimate, v. a. [legitimer. Ft. from the adjeftive.] 

I. 1 O procure to any the rights of legitimate birth. 

* to srL h is. ,hat was a bal, " d - p«-' V , 

It would be poffible for any enterprize to be lawful if 
that which Ihould legitimate it is fubfequent to it, and can have 
no influence to make it good or bad. Decay of Piety 

Legi timately. adv. [from legitimate.] Lawfully; genuinely! 

By degrees he rofe to Jove’s imperial fear, Y 

I bus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dr-den 

tear ”' y - 

I have difclaim’d my land ; 

Legitimation, name, and all is gone : 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father Shake lb 

From whence will arife many queftions of legitimation and 
J£r anm “ betwixt a wJe and a’cou- 

inZum° ! T^r h ° f birth.**’* 

LEGVME\ 1 tfST; u r " ,Ch i L «-J Sards 

w: io Em L.r:,, r ^;if p h r by,h ' ha " di ■" 
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In the fpring fell great rains, upon which enfued a moft 
deftruftive mildew upon the corn and legumes. Arbutbnot. 

Leguminous, adj. [legumincux, French; from legumen. ] Be¬ 
longing to pulfe ; confifting of pulfe. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom is taken from 
the farinaceous feeds : as oats, bai ley, and wheat; or of fome 
of the filiquofe or leguminous ; as, peas or beans. Arbutbnot. 

Le'isurably. adv. [from leifurable.] At leifure; without tu¬ 
mult or hurry. 

Let us beg of God, that when the hour of our reft is 
come, the patterns of our diflolution may be Jacob, Mofes, 
Jolhua, and David, who lefurably ending their lives in peace, 
prayed for the mercies, of God to come upon their pofterity. 

Hooker, b. v. 

Lf isurABLE. adj. [from leifure.] Done at leifure; not hur¬ 
ried ; enjoying leifure. 

A relation ineXcufeable in his works of leifurable hours, the 
examination being as ready as the relation. Brown . 

LE'ISURE. n.f. [loijir, French.] 

1. Freedom from buunefs or hurry ; vacancy of mind; power 



n 11 x uic, i win uic at icijuic. jjulo// s sipopniacgmi . 

Where ambition and avarice have made no entrance, thfc 
defire of leifure is much more natural than of bufinefs and 
care. Temple. 

O happy youth ! 

For whom thy fates referve fo fair a bride : 

He figh’d, and had no leifure more to fay. 

His honour call’d hi« eyes another way. Dryden's Ovid. 

You enjoy vour quiet in a garden, where you have not 
only the leifure of thinking, but the pleafure to think of no¬ 
thing which can difeompofe your mind. Dryden. 

2 . Convenience of time. 

, We’ll make our leifures to attend on vours. Shakef. 

They fummon’d up their meiny, ftrait took horfe ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leifure of their anfwer. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

I Ihall leave frith him that very rational and emphatical 
rebuke of Tully, To be confidered at his leifure. Locke. 

3. Want of leifure. Not uled. 

More than I have faid, loving countrymen ; 

The leifure and enforcement of the time 

Forbids to dwell on. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Le'isurelv. adj. [from leifure.] Nothafty; deliberate; done 
without harry. 

He was the wretchedft thing when he was young. 

So long a growing, and fo leijurely , 

That, if die rule were true, he Ihould be gracious. 


The eari of Warwick, with a handful of men, fired Leitl 
and Edinburgh, and returned by a lefurely march. Hayward 
The bridge is human life: upon a more lefurely furvey o 
it, I found that it confifted of threefcore and ten intire arches 
T , , Addifon's Spectator, N°. 1 cq 

Leisurely adv. [from lefure.] Not in a hurry; flowly 9 
I he Belgians hop’d, that with difoiffer’d hafte 
Our deep-cut keels upon the fands might run ; 

Or if with caution lefurely we paft, 

Theiriiumerous grofs might charge us one by one. Dryd 
We defrended very lefurely, my friend being careful tc 
count the fteps ijV, Freeholder, N V7 

Le MAN. n.f [Generally fuppofed to be lahnant, the lovtr 

bilitv^to r* 8 Tl by Wkh a!moft e< l ual Proba¬ 

bility, to be derived from leef Dutch, or leop, Saxon be 

Ipvcd and man. This etymology is ftrongly iimported bv the 
ant,ent orthography, according to whichlfw^w^dtten/^ 
^«.J h A fweetheart; a gallant; or a miftrefs. HaZr 
Hold for my lake, and do him not to dye; 

But vanqu.Ih d, dime eternal bondflave mie. 

And me thy worthy meed unto thy leman take. Fa 2 >u 
A cup of wine, *<•"' 

That s brilk and fine, 

And drink unto the leman mine. Shakef Hen™ TV % 

lowUdnO 

.haTrfSLf / ™ “ raotc cooling and aftringen, than 

|o The .* ufe i, for dying of bright vdSld 

Rpar mn p Mortimer's Huflandry . 
T . near me, Pomona l * 

T<> where the lemon and the piercing lime 

2. The tree that bears lemons 1 donjon s Sermons. 

Ae flower eonflfls 

“ ^ SS 3 into’fcveral 

15 H wh.VK 
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IhbftanrT '°W r ard 1 feCdS, / Urr ° U,lded b y a thick deftly 

fubftance, which, for the moft part, is full of an acid juice. 

a ;^ n ^ n y varieties of this tree, and the fruit is yearly 
imported from Lifbon in great plenty. MUUr. 

Lemonade, n.f. [from lemon. ] Liquor made of water, fu- 
gar, and the juice of lemons. 

Thou, and thy wife, and children, fhould walk in my 

^,S a r r dens, buy toys, and drink lemonade. Arbuth. 7. Buff. 

IO i ff D • 0 " a ”» Saxon; leenai, Dutch.} 

i • 1 o attordj on condition of repayment. 

7 hou (halt not give him thy money upon ufury, nor lend 
him thy vidtuals for iucreafe. ' ' Lev. xxv. 37. 

They dare not give, and e’en refufe to lend , 

„ To th eir poor kindred, or a wanting friend. Dryden. 

1. To fuffer to be ufed on condition that it be reftored. 

In common worldly things ’tis call’d ungrateful 
With dull unwillingnefs to pay a debt, 

Which, with a bounteous hand, was kindly lent ; 

Much more to be thus oppofite with heav’n. Sbakefp. 

I’ll lend it thee, my dear, but have no power to give 
it from me. Sbakefp. Airs well that ends well. 

r 77 ie fair bleffing we vouchfale to fend ; 

Nor can we (pare you long, though often we may lend. 

. Dryden to the Dutebrfs of Ormond. 

3. To afford ; to grant in general. 

Covetoufnefs, like the lea, receives the tribute of all ri¬ 
vers, though far unlike it in lending any back again. 

Decay of Piety. 

Painting and poefy are two fillers fo like, that they lend to 
each other their name and office : one is called a dumb poefy, 
and the other a fpeaking pidlure. Drydcn's Dtfrefnoy. 

From thy new hope, and from thy growing ftorc. 

Now lend afliftance, and relieve the poor. Dryden > Perf. 

Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 

And condefcend to hear a young man fpeak. Addifon. 

Ccphifa, thou 

Wilt lend a hand to clofe thy miftrefs’ eyes. A. Philips. 

Le'nder. n.f. [from lend.] 

1. One who lends anything. 

2. One who makes a trade of putting money to intereft. 

Let the ftatc be anfwered fome fmall matter, and the reft 
left to the lender ; if the abatement be but fmall, it will not 
difeourage the lender: he that took before ten in the hun¬ 
dred, will fooner defeend to eight til an give over this trade. 

Bacon's EJfays. 

Whole droves of lenders croud the bankers doors 
To call in money. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 

Intereft would certainly encourage the lender to venture in 
fuch a time of danger. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 20. 

Length, n.f [from lenj, Saxon.] 

1. The extent of any thing material from end to end ; the 
longeft line that can be drawn through a body. 

There is in Ticinum a church that is in length one hun¬ 
dred feet, in breadth twenty, and in heighth near fifty: it 
reporteth the voice twelve or thirteen times. Bacon. 

2. Horizontal extenfion. 

Mezentius rufhes on his foes, 

And firfl unhappy Acron overthrows ; 

Stretch’d at his length he fpurns the fwarthy ground. Dryd. 

3. A certain portion of fpace or time. 

Large lengths of feas and fhores 
Between my father and my mother lay. Sbakefp. K. John. 

To get from th’ enemy, and Ralph, free; 

Left danger, fears, and foes, behind. 

And beat, at leaft three lengths , the wind. Hudilras. 

Time glides along with undifeover’d hafte. 

The future but a length beyond the paft. Drydcn's Ovid. 

What length of lands, what oceans have you pafs’d. 
What ftorms fuftain’d, and on what fhores been caft ? Dryd. 

4.. Extent of duration. ... 

Having thus got the idea of duration, the next thing is to 
get iome nieafure of this common duration, whereby to judge 
of- its different lengths. Locke ' 

c. Long duration or protraction. 

‘May hcav’n, great monarch, ftill augment your bhfs 
With length of days, and every day like this. Dryden. 

Such toil requir'd tile Roman name, 

Such length of labour for fo vaft a frame. Dryden s dEn. 
In length of time it will cover the whole plain, and maKe 
one mountain with that on which it now ftands. Add,Jon. 

6. Reach or expanfion of any thing. 

I do not recommend to all a purfuit of fcicnces, to 
extenfive lengths to which the moderns have advanced them. 

IVatts's Improvement of the Mtnd, p. 1. 

- Full extent; uncontraftcd (late. 

7 If Lxtitia, who fent me this account, will acquaint me 
with the worthy gentleman’s name ; I will infert it at Ung> 
Tn one of my papers. S >’ aMr ’ N ' <0 ’ 

*• D ifc had marched eo .he H s ,b of Exe.cg*hmh he had 
feme .hough, of bef,aging- CbunJ.n, i. »m. 


L E N 

9- End; latter part of any affignable time. 

Uiurches purged of things burdenfome, all wn, „ . 
at die Jength unto that wherein now we (land. AW A' 
A crooked flick is not ftraitened unlcfs it be bent’ps * ’ 
On the clear contrary fide, that fo it may fettle itfelf at tZ 
length, n a middleftateof evennefc between them both. ^ 

iaft : :J U - * Wl 

At length , at lengthy I have thee in mv arms, 

J hough our malevolent ftars have ftruegled hard 
And held us long afunder. Drydcn's King Arthur 

7 o Lengthen, v. a. [from length.] 1 ,r ' 

1 . 7o draw out; to make longer; to elongate. 

Relaxing the fibres, is making them flexible, orcafy to be 
lengthen^ without rupture. Arlutbnot on Mnms 

Falling dews with fpangles deck’d the glade. 

And the low fun had lengthen'd ev’ry fhadc. * n 

2. To protract; to continue. ’ t " 

Break off thy fins by righteoufnefs, 5 nd thine iniquities bv 
(hewing mercy to the poor; if it may be a lengthening of 
thy tranquillity. 

f rame y° ur to mirth and merriment, ‘ 

Which bars a tliouland harms, and lengthens life. Shaief 
It is in our power to fecurc to ourfelvcs an intereft in the 
d.vme mercies that are,yet to come, and to lengthen the 
courie of our prefect pro/penty. At&iury's Scrum 

3 * 10 protract pronunciation. 

The learned languages were lefs conftraincd in the quan 
t.ty of every fyilable, befides helps of grammatical figures 
tor the lengthening or abbreviation of them. Dryden 

4 . Lengthen out. [The particle out is only femphatical.l 
I o protraCt; to extend. ‘ J 

What if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Drydcn's Aur. 

I’d hoard up every moment of my life. 

To lengthen cut the payment of my tears. Dryden. 

It lengthens out every ad. of worfhip, and produces more 
lafting and permanent impreflions in the mind, man thofe 
which accompany any tranfient form of mbs. Addifon. 

To Le'ngthen. v. n. To grow longer; to incrcafe in length. 
One may as well make a vnrJ, whofe parts lengthen and 
fhrink, as a meafure of trade in materials, that have not 
always a fettled value. Locke. 

Still ’tis farther from its end ; 

Still finds its error lengthen with its way. Prior. 

Le'ncthwise. adv. [length and wife .] According to the length. 

Le'njent. adj. [lenient, Latin.] 

1. Alfuafive; foftening; mitigating. 

Confolatories writ 

With ftudy’d argument, and much perfuafion fouvhf, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Milton's Agtntjl.s. 

In this one pafiion man can ftrength enjoy ; 

Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand. 

Yet tames not this; it flicks to our laft fond. Pope. 

2. Laxative; emollient. 

Oils relax the fibres, are lenient, balfamick, and abate 
acrimony in the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Le'nient. n.f. An emollient, or affuafive application. 

I dreffed it with lenients. IViftman's Surgery. 

To Le'nify. v. a. [lenifer, old French; lento, Latin.] To 
afluage; to mitigate. 

It is ufed for fquinancies and inflammations in the throat, 
whereby it feGincth to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N°. 554. 

All foft’ning fimples, known of fov’rcign ufc. 

He preffes out, and pours their noble juice; 

Thefe firfl infus’d, to Unify the pain. 

He tugs with pincers, but lie tugs in vain. Dryden. 

Le'nitive. a’dj. [lenitif, Yr. lento , Lat.] Affuafive; emollient. 
Some plants have a milk in them; the caufe may be an 
inception of putrefaction : for thofe milks have all an acri¬ 
mony, though one would think they fliould be lenitive. Bacon. 

There is aliment lenitive expelling the faces without Si¬ 
mulating the bowels; fuch are animal oils. Arbuthnot. 

Le'nitive. n.f. 

1. Any thing applied to eafe pain. 

2 . A palliative. 

There arc lenitives that fricndfhip will apply,_ before it 
would be brought to decretory rigours. . South's Sermons. 

Le'NITY. n. f. [lenitas, Lat.] Mildnefs; mercy; tendcrnels; 
foltnefs of temper. 

Henry gives confent, 

Of mecr compaflion, and of lenity. 

To eafe your country. SUufpeare s Henry VI. 

Lenity mud gain 

The mightv men, and pleafe the difeontent. Daniel. 
Albeit fo ample a pardon was proclaimed touching «*- 
fo"yccouM not the boldnefsbc beaten do™, — 

fccrit,-. o, with 1 „«, 

Have but one root, the old imprifon’d king, 
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Whofe lenity firfl pleas’d the gaping crowd : 

But when long try’d, and found fupinely good, _ 

Like /EC op’s log, they leapt upon his back. Dryden. 

^jwlaf/Vphcrically convex on both fidcs, is ufually called a 
lens fuch as is a burning-glals, or fpeCtacle-glafs, or an ob- 
jed glafs of a tclefcope. . . Newton's Opt.cks. 

According to the difference of the lenfes, I ufed various 
diftances. “ Newton's Opticks. 

Lent. part. paff. from lend. 

By Jove the ftranger and the poor are fent. 

And what to thofe wc give, to Jove is lent. Pope's Odyf 
LENT. n. f. [lenten, the fpring, Saxon.] 7 'he quadragelimal 
fall; a time of abftinencc. 

Lent is from fpringing, bccaufe it falleth in the fpring; for 
which our progenitors, the Germans, ufc glent. Camden. 
Le'nten. adj. [from lent.] Such as is ufed in lent; fparing. 
My lord, if you delight not in man, what lenten entertain¬ 
ment the players (ball receive from you. Sbakejp. Hamlet. 
She quench’d her fury at the flood. 

And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood. 

Their commons, though but coarfe, wet- nothing fcant. 

Dryden r Dm l and Pent her. 
Le'nticuear. adj. [lenticuldire, French.] i)ouhiy eonvex; of 
the form of a lens. 

The cryftalline humour is of .V- • ngtiie, convex on 

both Tides. A ’on Creation. 

Le’ntiform. adj. [lots and forma, Latin.] liav.n-; tin iorm 
of a lens. 

Lf 'ntioinoi.'s. adj. [from lentigo. 

LE’NTIGO. n.f. [Latin.] A freckly v: -•:V erupiion upon 
thefkin ; fuch elpecially as is common to • - .mil in child¬ 
bearing. Quincy. 

Lentil, n.f. [lens, Latin; lenti/le, French.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal of which be¬ 
comes a (hoi t pod, containing orbicular feeds, for the moft 
part convex; the leaves are conjugated, growing to one mid¬ 
rib, and arc terminated by tendrils. Miller. 

The Philiflines were gathered together, where.was a piece 
of ground full of lentiles. 2 Sam. xxiii. 11. 

Le'ntisck. n.f. [lentifeus, Latin; lentifque, French,] 

Lentifck wood is of a pale brown colour, almoft whitifh, 
refinous, of a fragrant fmeil and acrid tafte : it is the wood 
of the tree which produces the maftich, and is cilcemed 
aftringent and balfamick in medicine. Hill's Mat. Medics. 
Lentifck is a beautiful evergreen, the maftich or gum of 
. which is of ufe for the teeth or gums. Mortimer's Hujb. 
Le'ntitude. n.f. [from lentus, Latin.] Sluggifhr.efs; flow- 

* " Cfs - , . . Did?. 

Le ntner. f A kind of hawk. 

I Ibouid enlarge my difeourfe to the obfervation of the 

x and tlle tWO forts of lentners - Walton's Angler. 

‘"ENiOR. n.f [lentor, -Latin ; lenteur, French.] 

1. Tenacity; vifeofity. 

Some bodies have a kind of lent or, and more depedible 
nature than others. n 

2 . Slownefs; delay. ^ 

1 he lentor of eruptions, not inflammatofy, points to an 
.At C t U r C ‘, 7 t Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3 ‘rfAf d ; ] 11 .“Prefles that fizy, vifeid, coagulated part 

pillary vcflbls’ Wh ' Ch> mal,gnan£ fevcrs > obftr ucb the ca- 

La,in - ] V!r ““ i “pS 

In this fpawn of a lentous and tranfparcnt body, are to be 
col rn Ar an J fpeCk n S Which b « black, a fubflance more 
in diSi 3 tCr;cftnous thai > olb -‘ r ; Cor it rifeth not 
Le'od. ‘n.f Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. 

^f/ S ; hC - PCOp,C; r° r ’ rather ’ a "«'ton, country, 
w nation ’ ^ “ ° nC ° f grcat ,ntcrcft witb people 

Le’of. n.f Gibfon's Camdcti. 

heft A| dCn j teS |- 1 , 0Ve ’ f ° ^°f w,n is 3 winner of love ; Icof/lan 
M bd„ v «,.. , ltc thrfe Agapelus> Erafmusi ph . |o . 

jW 1 -. “‘i- Latin.] C “ n:d ‘ n - 

2 W, 0nS " 1S l °r a ho,i ’ havin S dlc nature of a lion 

Sheep run not half fo tim’rous from the wolf, 

V hor,e fl or oxea from the leopard, 

A?T /- fr ° ni y our oft-fubdued flaves. Shake! v Hen Vl 

prevasaAf ’ “ ? Cat doth -r kittens; leans 
Pto>, as a cat at a moufc; and will alfo fpit’Jg 
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after the fame manner: fo that they feem to differ, juft as a 
kite doth from an eagle. Grew s Mufaum. 

Before the king tame leopards led the way. 

And troops of lions innocently play. Dryden. 

Le'per. ». j- [lepra, leprofus, Latin.] One infedted with a 
leprofv. 

1 am no loathfome leper ; look on me. Shakejpeare. 
7'he leper in whom the plague is, his cloaths (hall be rent. 

Lev. xiii. 45. 

The number of their lepers was very great. Hakewill. 
Le'peroUs. adj. [Formed from leprous, to make out a verfe.] 
Caufing leprofy ; infedled with leprofy; leprous. 

Upon my fecure hour thy unde dole. 

With juice of curled hebenon in a viol. 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leprous dilliiment. Shakejpeare's Hamlet. 

Le'porine. adj. [leporinus, Lat.] Belonging to a hare ; ; having 
the nature of a hare. 

Lepro'sitv. n.f. [from leprous.] Squamous difeafe. 

If the crudities, impurities, and leprofitics of metals were 
cured, they would become gold. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

Le'prosy. n.f. [lepra, Latin; lepre , French.] A loathfome 
uiftemper, which covers the body with a kind of white feales. 
Itches, blains. 

Sow all the Athenian bofoms, and their cfop 
Be general leprofy. Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 

It is a p!ngue,of leprofy. Lev. xiii. 3. 

Between the malice of my enemies and other mens mif- 
takes, i put as great a difference as between the itch of no¬ 
velty and the leprofy of difloyalty. King Charles. 

Authors, upon the firfl: entrance of the pox, looked upon 
it fo highly infedlious, that they ran away from it as much 
as the Jews did from the leprofy. JVifetnan's Surgery. 

LeTrous. adj. [lepra, Latin; lepreux, French.] Infedted with 
a leprofy. 

The filly amorous fucks his death. 

By drawing in a leprous harlot’s breath. Donne. 

Lere. n.f. [kept, Saxon; leerc, Dutch.] A leffon; lore; 
doctrine. This (enfe is ftill retained in Scotland. 

The kid pitying his heavinefs, 

Afked the caufe of his great diftrcis; 

And alfo who, and whence, that he were, -j 

Though he that had well ycond his lere , L 

Thus mclled his talk with many a teare. Spenfer. 3 
Le'rry. [from lere.] A rating; a ledlurc. ruftick word. 

Less. A negative or privative termination. [lea r , Saxon; loos, 
Dutch.] Joined to a lubftantivc, it implies the abfence or 
privation of the thing expreffed by that fubftantive : as, a 
witlefs man, a man without wit; childlcjs, without children - 
fatherlejs, deprived of a father; pennylej,, wanting money. * 
Less. adj. . leap, Saxon.] The comparative of little : oppofed 
to greater. 

Mar)-, the mother of James the iefsr. Mar. xv. 40. 

Yet could he not his doling eyes withdraw, 

7 hough lejs and lefs of Emily he Caw. ’ Dryden. 

He that thinks he has a pofitive idea of infinite (pace 
will rind, that ne can no more have a pofitive idea of the 
grcatcll than he has of the lead fpace; for in this latter we 
are capable only of a comparative idea of fmallnefs, which 
idea SjWa>S bC ‘-ft than ^ ° ne whereof we have the pofitive 

AH the ideas that arc confidered as having parts, and ate 
capable of mereafe by the addition of any equal or lefs parts, 
aftords us by their repetition, the idea of infinity. J Locke. 

1 is lejs to conquer, than to make wars ceai’e, 

j , , „V W M h0U r fight _i ng ’ awe thc w °rld to pe ? ce. Halifax. 
Less Not fo much; oppofed to more. J 

I hey gathered fomc more; fome lefs. Exod. xvi 17 

LESs^adv^l'™ 1 !™' U V T h ‘ ng ° f this ’ W ° r more - 1 Sa ™> 
Less. In a (mailer degree ; in a lower degree. 

I his opinion prefents a lefs merry; but not lefs danger™.* 
temptation to thofe in adveriity. Decal 3 P' 

7 he lefs fpace ther ' betwixt us and the obje<fT and 'the 
more pure the air is, by fo much the more the fceSes are 
fr a C -! rVC i “ nd d,ft,nguiflled i a " d ’ on the contrar V , P the more 

^ ? ! a,r ,s > an( l the lefs it is pure fo nmrK *-u 

more the object is confufed and embroil ’ 

I heir learning lay chiefly in flourifh ; they were nraZu 
wifer rhan the lejs pretending multitude. ^Collier on 
rhe lefs tliey diemfclves want to receive from nrh 

”' 1 ' 80 W “> ^ «=Xr„fZ 0 X n ^ 

- £?*** 

1. To diminifh in bulk J J 

2. To diminifh in degree of any quality 

To beggars, and Zir own greatnefi. 

Though 
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multitude, how great foever le/Te^n^ “ Y ° U P J; afc ’ th ' S 

a ^; 

No" arc hl l?r“ ft ?r? m ' "/“ W 

,o b,! ^ ^ » 4 EU which a riles 

3 - To degrade ; to deprive of power or di“ W ”’' 
<-p . _ Who feeks 

1 o lejfcn thee, againft his purpofc ferves 
To mamfeft the more thy might. Milton's Par. toft. 
t / il ‘ Ch ° fe l ° mag,, ' fy h ‘ S ° ffice ’ When 111 men confpired 

r iip- *■- T ° “* - 

All government may be efteemed to grow ftrong or weak, 
“ the general opinion in thofe that govern is feento lejfen or 
increale. & . 

The objeaion kffem very much, and comes to no more 
than this, there was one witnefs of no good reputation. 

T .. a t. 1 At ter bury's Sermons. 

Lz sser. adj. A barbarous corruption of left, formed by the 
vulgar from the habit of terminating comparatives in «•; 
afterwards adopted by poets, and then by writers of prole. 

What great defpite doth fortune to thee bear. 

Thus lowly to abafe thy beauty bright, 

That it fliould not deface all other lejfer light. Fa. 9 u. 

It is the lejfer blot, modefty finds, 

Women to change their fhapes than men their minds. 

Shakefpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
The mountains, and higher parts of the earth, grow lejfer 
and lejfer from age to age : fometimes the roots of them are 
weakened by fubterraneous fires, and fometimes tumbled 
by earthquakes into thofe caverns that are under them. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Ca n, after the murder of his brother, cries out, Every 
man that findeth me fhalt flay me. By the fame rcafon may 
a man, in the ftate of nature, punifh the lejfer breaches of 
that law. Locke. 

Any heat whatfoever promotes the afeent of mineral mat¬ 
ter, but more efpecially of that which is fubtile, and is con- 
fcquently moveable marc eafily, and with a lejfer power. 

kVoodwareFs Natural Hiftory. 

The larger here, and there the leffer lambs. 

The new-fall’n young herd bleating for their dams. Pope. 

Le'sser. aeh<. [formed by corruption from lefs.] 

Some fay he’s mad.; others, that lejfer hate him. 

Do call it valiant fury. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Le'sses. n. f. [laijjces, French.] The dung of beads left on the 
ground. 

LE'SSGN. n.f. [hjon, French; leClio, Latin.] 

1. Any thing read or repeated to a teacher, in order to im¬ 
provement. 

I but repeat that IcJJbn 

Which I have learn’d from thee. Denham's Sophy. 

2. Precept; notion inculcated. 

. This days enfamplc hath this leffon dear 
Deep written in my heart with iron pen. 

That blifs may not abide in ftate of mortal men. Fa. Shi. 
Be not jealous over the wife of thy bofom, and teach her 
not an evil leffon againft thylelf. Eccluf. ix. 1. 

3. Portions of feripture read in divine fervice. 

Notwithftanding fo eminent properties, whereof leffons are 
happily deftitute; yet leffons being free from fome inconve¬ 
niences whereunto fermons are more fubject, they may, in 
this refpeet, no lefs take, than in other they mult give the 
hand which betokeneth pre-eminence. Hooker , b. v. 

4. Tune pricked for an inftrument. 

Thofe good laws were like good leffons fet for a flute out of 
tune ; of which lejfons little ufe can be made, till the flute be 
made fit to be played on. Davies on Ireland. 

5. A rating lecture. 

She would give her a leffon for walking 1b late, that fliould 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

To Le'ssov. v. a. [from the noun.] To teach; to inftrudt. 

Even in kind love, I do conjure thee, 

To leffon me.. Shakefp. Tivo Gentlemen of Verona. 

Well haft thou leffon d us, this ftiall we do. Sbakefp. 
Children fhould be feafor.ed betimes, and lejfoned into a 
contempt and deteftation of this vice. L' EJlrange's Fables. 

Lessor, n.f One who lets any thing to farm, or otherwile, 
by leafe. 

Lords of the world have but for life their Icafe, 

And that too, if the lejffor pleafe, mull ceafc. Denham. 
If he demiles the glebe to a layman, the tenant mult pay 


LET 

“ * vicar. ^ fc greM fthei , 0 

LEST Fomf |> f fr ° m |, th ' adicai,C ***■] That Sff* P “ r " s ’"- 

djnTttfeSl'SSrifc ’Z '' 

, *• ** 

Le stercock. n.f. Addtfon on Italy. 

ssSJS'SfiSS??? 

SSSsts 

I. To allow; to fuffer; to permit. 

W lZ>T Y ' S BOth hc ’ let be yow ftrife and doubt. Fairf 
here there is a certainty and an uncertaintv let Hi 
certainty go, and hold to that which is certain. \.SandeZ 
On the crouu he call a furious look, ^ ’ 

And wither’d all their ftrength before he fpoke; 

Back on your fives, let be, laid he, my prey. 

And let my vengeance take the deftin’d way. Brtden 
Remember me; Ipcak, Raymond, will you let 
Shall he remember Leonora. Dry den's Stanijh Friar 

We mult not let go mamfeft truths, becaufe^ we cannot 
anfwcr all oueftions about them. cT* 

fak?h e i W |^| fiXei h ‘ S th ° U?hts intent, y on one thing, foas to 
t f h ° t,CC ° f the fucccffion Gf hleas in his mind 
/c/r flip out of his account a good part of that duration. Locke 
A folution of mercury in aqua fords being poured upon 
iron, copper, tin, or lead, dilTolves the metal, and 

tbe mttcwy. Newton's Optids 

> c lhe L ° pt , atlV , e mnod ltfcd before the firft and impe¬ 
rative before the third perfon. Before the firft perfon fingular 
it ngnines refolution; fixed purpofe, or ardent wifli. S 
Let me die with the Philiftines. Judm 

Here is her picture : let me fee; I think, J S ' 
If I had fuch a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as in this of hcr’s. Shakeftearc. 

3. Before the firft perfon plural, let implies exhortation. 

Rife; let us go. Mari 

4. Before the third perfon, fingular or plural, let implies per- 
rnimon or precept. 

Let the foldiers fefze him for one of the affaflinates. Dryd. 

5. Before a thing in the paflive voice, let implies command. 

Let not the objeds which ought to be contiguous be fepa- 
rated, and let thofe which ought to be feparated be appa¬ 
rently fo to us ; but let this be done by a fmall and pleafmg 
difference. Dtydeu's Dufrefmy. 

6. Let has an infinitive mood after it without the particle to. 

But one fubmiffive word which you let fall. 

Will make him in good humour with us all. Drydett. 
The feventh year thou fhalt let it reft, and lie ltill. Exod. 

7. To leave. 

They did me too much injury. 

That ever faid I hearken’d for your death. 

If it were fo, I might havp let alone. 

Th’ infulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakefpeari. 
The publick outrages of a deftioying tyranny are but 
childifh appetites, let alone till they are grown ungovern¬ 
able. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Lei me alone to accufe him afterwards. Dryd. Sp. Friar. 
This is of no ufc, and had been better let alone: he is 
fain to refolve all into prefent poffeffion. Locke. 

Neftor, do not let us alone till you have fhortened our 
necks, and reduced them to their antient ftandard. Addifol- 
This notion might be let alone and defpifed as a piece of 
harmlefs unintelligible enthufiafin. Rogers's Sermons. 

8. To more than permit. 

There’s a letter for you, Sir, if your name be Horatio, as 
I am let to know it is. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

9. To put to hire; to grant to a tenant. 

Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon; he let the vine 
yard unto keepers. Cant. viii. xi- 

Nothing deadens lb much the compofition of a picture, as 
figures which appertain not to the fubjeet: we may call them 
figures to be let. Dryden's Dufrefmy. 

She let her feeond floor to a vert' genteel youngifh man. 

Tatler, N°. 88. 

A law was enadted, prohibiting all bifhops, and other ec- 
clefialtical corporations, from letting their lands for above the 
term of twenty years. Swift. 

10. To fuffer any thing to take a courfe which requires no im- 
pulfive violence. 

She let them down by a cord through the window. Jofi. 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught. Luke v ‘ 
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'la thy pitcher, I pray thee, that l may drink. 4 

My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 

And every flacken’d fibre drops its holdI; 

Like nature letting down the fpnngs of life: 

So much the name of father awes me Hill. JJryden. 

From this point of the ftory, the poet is let down to his 
traditional poverty. . Popes Effay on Homer. 

You nmlt let it down, that is, make it fofter by temper- 
• ni) j £ Moxon's Mechanical Exerctfes » 

11! To permit to take any ftate or courfe. 

Finding an cafe in not underftanding, he let loofe his 
thoughts wholly to plcafure. b - "• 

Let reafon teach im[X)flibility in any thing, and the will of 
man doth let it go. Hooker, b. 1. 

The beginning of ftrife is as when one letteth out water. 

Prov. xvii. 14. 

As terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth pricking vines 
r trees after they be of fome growth, and thereby letting 
nth gum or tears. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 


forth gum or u<»o. - 

And if I knew which way to do’t. 


Hudibras. me. 


Your honour laic. I’d let you out. 

The letting out our love to mutable objects doth but en¬ 
large our hearts, and make them the wider marks for for¬ 
tune to be wounded. Boyle. 

He was let loofe among the woods as foon as he was able 
to ride on horieback, or carry a gun. Addifan's Spectator. 

12. Lo Let blood, is elliptical for to let out blood. To free it 
from confinement; to fuffer it to ftream out of the vein. 

Be rul’d by me; 

Let’s purge this choler without letting blood. 'Shakepfcarc. 
Hippocrates let great quantities of blood, and opened feveral 
veins at a time. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

13. To Let blood, is ufed with a dative of the perfon whole 
blood is let. 

Tell him, Catelby, 

His antient knot of dangerous adverfaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret cattle. Shakefpeare. 
As terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth letting plants 
blood , as pricking vines, thereby letting forth tears. Bacon. 

24. To Let in. To admit. 

Let in your king, whofe labour’d fpirits. 

Sore wearied in this adlion of fwift fpeed. 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shakefpeare. 
Rofcetcs prefented his army before the gates of the city, 
in hopes that the citizens would raife fome tumult, and let 
him in. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence. 

And at another to let in the foe, 

Effeminately vanquifti’d. Milton's Agoniftes. 

The more tender our fpirits are made by religion, the 
more eafy we are to let in grief, if the caufe be innocent. 

Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

They but preferve the aflies, thou the flame. 

True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame. 

Fording his current, where thou find’ll it low, 

Let'f in thine own to make it rife and flow. Denham. 
To give a period to my life, and to his fears, you’re 
welcome; here’s a throat, a heart, or any other part, ready 
to let in death, and receive his commands. Denham 

It is the key that lets them into their very heart, and en¬ 
ables them to command all that is there. South's Sermons. 

There are pictures of fuch as have been diftinguifhed by 
their birth or miracles, with inferiptions, that let you into the 
name and hiftory of the perfon reprefented. Addifon 

Molt hiftorians have fpoken of ill fuccefs, and terrible 
events, as if they had been let into the fccrets of providence 
and made acquainted with that private conduct by which the 
worid is governed. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 483. 

1 hele are not myfterics for ordinary readers to be let 
m °l . L , Addijm's Spectator, N . 221. 

As loon as they have hewn down any quantity of the 

works thCy ^ thCir fpr ‘ ngS 1011 rcfervoirs amon g their 
a" 11,. . Addifon on Italy. 

As we rode through the town, I was let into the chara&rs 
of all the inhabitants; one was a dog, another a wheln and 
another a cur. r » , 

15 - To Let in. To procure admilfion. 1 beholder. 
They fhould fpe: k properly and corredtly, whereby thev 
3/" thcir tho ^ts Into other mens nJinds 7^ 

xb. To Let off. To difeharge. Originally ufed of no ^ oc ^ e% 
ddmiffed from tire gripe, and therefore fuffered to fly offrire 
Itnng ; now applied to guns. * ,e 

Charging my piftol only with powder, I firft cautioned 
the emperor not to be afraid, and then let it off in the air. 

H To out; to give to hire or farm.^ 

oppofe. ‘ t let ‘- an > baxon -] To hinder; to obltruct; 


Their fenfes are not letted from enjoying their objects; 


we 


LET 

have the impediments of honour, and the torments of con¬ 
ference. s j ant y- 

To glorify him in all things, is to do nothing whereby the 
name of God may be blafphemed ; nothing whereby the fal- 
vation of Jew or Grecian, or any in the church of Chrift, 
may be let or hindered. Hooker , b. i. 

Leave; ah leave off’, whatever wight thou be. 

To let a weary Wretch from her due reft; 

And trouble dying loul’s tranquillity. Fairy §hteen. 
Wherefore do ye let the people from their works; go you 
unto your burdens. Exod. v. 4. 

The myltcrv of iniquity doth already work ; only he who 
now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. 2 Thef. 
I will work, and who will let it. Ifa. xliii. ri. 

And now no longer letted ot his prey. 

He leaps up at it with enrag’d defirc, 

O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide furvey, 

And nods at every houfe his threatening fire. Dryden. 
19. To Let, when if fignifics to permit or leave, has let in the 
preterite and part, paflive ; but when it fignifies to binder , it 
has letted ; as, mullet me impedierunt, many things have letted 
me. Introduction to Grammar. 

To Let. v. n. To forbear ; to withold himfelf. 

After king Fcrdinando had taken upon him the perfon of 
a fraternal ally to the king, he would not let to counfel the 
king* Bacon’s Flenry VII. 

Let. n.f. [from the verb.] Hindrance; obftacle; obftruc- 
tion ; impediment. 

The fecret lets and difficulties in public proceedings are 
innumerable and inevitable. Hooker , b. i. 

* Solyman without let prefented his army before the city of 
Belgrade. Kno/les’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

It had been done e’er this, had I been conful; 

We had had no ftop, no let. Bcnj. Johnfon's Catiline. 

Juft judge, two lets remove ; that free from dread, 

I may before thy high tribunal plead. Sandys on Job. 

To thefe internal difpofitions to fin add the external op¬ 
portunities and occafions concurring with them, and re¬ 
moving all lets and rubs out of the way, and making the 
path of deftruaion plain before the lmner’s face; fo that he 
may run his courfe freely. South 

Let, the termination of diminutive words, from lyre, Saxon* 
little, fmall. ‘ * 

Letha'rgick. adj. [ lethargiquc, Fr. from lethargy.] Sleepy 
beyond the natural power of fleep. 7 

Vengeance is as if minutely proclaimed in thunder from 
heaven, to give men no roll in their fins, till they awake from 
the lethargick fleep, and anfe from fo dead, fo moi tiferous a 
Irate. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

^ Let me but try if I can wake his pity 
From his lethargick fleep. D c , / 

A lethargy demands the fame cure and diet as an^po- 

&^j. PW ' 8 : a,kk Caf ” “ 

L ‘&?°T ESS - ’■ 7 £ frc ™ ‘'tborgltty Sl«pS“<irow- 

A grain of glory mixt with humhlenefs, 

_ _ J~f rcs both a fever » a, id lethargicknefs. ti 

LETHARGY. «./. [a vSxcyix-, lethargic, Fr ] A morffd 

ThW,? 11 T, be kepi 
The lethargy mult have his quiet courfe • 

If not, he foams at mouth, and by and by 

Brwks out to fiivagc madnefs. Shakefpeare's Othello 

Twj“ g | A" cy j ”, as th ' naming? 

3 * 2 * 5 *?* anJ *“•"* ( )« Co left a Ulkorg, 

tj n powers towards publick carec 

He fleeps like death. P cares and dangers, 

Europe lay then under a deep letharov ■ ' S ° phy ' 

wife to be refeued from it but d , Was no otllc r* 

mightily. * bUt h y one would ciy 

A lethargy is a lighter fort of apoplexy and 
fame cure and diet. P J * a " d elands the 

Lk'thargied. adj. [f,on, the noun.] Laid ^ee^lT Dht f 

eSzzr*** p - " tran “ d - 

Le'the WS „] oUW», 

InTfr C0 . n i U t er,,, g hath fteept our fenfe 
In loft and delicate lcth \ c/ / r . 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls^ ^ ** CIec P a!r «> 
Her wat ry labyrinth, which who fo drinks 
forgets both joy and grief. ^ 

Letter, n.f. [from let.] Milton. 

1 • One who lets or permits. 

2. One who hinders. 

1 °" e f of the Clements of fyIlables. ^ atin ^ 

Latin, and^HebrewT * 2 W “ tten ° Ver him in letters of Greek 
Thou whorefon Zed ! thou unneceffaxy letterT 
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2. A written meiTage; an epiftle. 

They ufe to write it on the top of letters. Shake heart. 

1 have a letter from her 

Of fuch contents as you will wonder at. Shakefpeare. 
When a Spaniard would write a letter by him, the Indian 
would marvel how .t (hould be poffible, that he, to whom 
he came, fhould he able to know all things. Abbot. 

1 he afles will do very well for trumpeters, and the hares 
w.ll make excellent letter carriers. L'EJ}range'a Fables. 

i lie ltile of Utters ought to be free, eafy, and natural ; 
as near approaching to familiar converfation as poffible : the 
two belt qualities in converfation are, good humour and good 
breeding; thofe letters are therefore certainly the belt that 
lhew the moll of thcic two qualities. IValJh. 

Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the bed Utter 
writers I know ; very good fenfe, civility, and friendfltip, 
without any ftiffrifefs or conftrairit. ’ Swift. 

3> The literal or exprefied meaning. 

Touching truncations of holy l'cripture, we may not dif¬ 
allow of their painful travels herein, who ftriclly have tied 
them'elves to the very original letter. Hooker, b. v. 

In obedience to human laws, we mud obferve the Utter of 
the law, without doing violence to the rcalbn of the law, 
and th intention of the lawgiver. Taylor's holy living. 

Thole words of his mud be underdood not according to 
the bare rigour of the letter, but according to the allowances 
of expreflionJ South's Sermons. 

What! fince the pretor did my fetters loofe, 

And left me freely at my own difpofe, 

May I not live without controul and awe. 

Excepting dill the letter of the law ? Drydtn's Perfius. 

4. Letters without the fingular: learning. 

The Jews marvelled, faying. How knoweth this man Ut¬ 
ters, having never learned ? "John vli. 15. 

5. Any thing to be read. 

Good laws arc at bed but a dead Utter. Addif. Freeholder. 

6. Type with which books arc printed. 

The iron ladles that Utter founders ufe to the cading of 
printing Utters , are kept condantly in melting metal. Moron. 

To Le'tter. v. a. [from Utter .] To damp with letters. 

I obferved one weight lettered on both Tides ; and I found 
on one fide, written in the dialect of men, and underneath 
it. calamities; on the other fide was written, in the lan¬ 
guage of the gods, and underneath, bleflings. Addijon. 

Le'ttered. adj. [from letter.'] Literate ; educated to learn¬ 
ing. 

A martial man, not fweetened by a lettered education, is 
apt to have a tinbture of fournefs. Collier on Pride. 

Le'ttuce. n. f. laSluca , Latin.] 

The lettuce hath a fibrous root, which is, for the mod 
part, annual; the leaves are fmooth, and grow alternately 
upon the branches ; the dalks arc, for the mod part, tender, 
{lender, and diff, and commonly terminate in a fort of um¬ 
bel ; the cup of the flower is oblong, {lender, and fcaly ; the 
feeds arc oblong, deprefled, and generally terminate in a 
point: the fpccics arc, common or garden lettuce ; cabbage 
lettuce ; Silefia lettuce ; white and black cos ; white cos ; red 
capuchin lettuce. Miller. 

Fat colvvorts, and comforting purfeline, 

Cold Uttiee, and refrefhing rofemarine. Spcnfer. 

Lettuce is thought to be poifonous, when it is fo old as to 
have milk. Bacon’s Natural Hsjlory. 

The medicaments proper to diminidi milk, are Uttiee , 
purliane, endive. IVtfeman’s Surgery. 

LE'VANT. adj. [levant, French.] Eaflcrn. 

Thwart of thofe, as fierce 
Forth rulh the levant, and the ponont winds, 

Eurus and Zephyr. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Leva'nt. n.f The ead, particularly thofe coaits of the Me¬ 
diterranean ead of Italy. , 

LEFA'TOR. n.f. [Lat.] A chirurgical indrument, whereby 
deprefled parts'of the Ikull are lifted up. 

Some furgeons bring out die bone in the bore; but it will 
be fafer to raife it up with your levator, when it is but lightly 
retained in fome part. ,, IVf-man s Surgery. 

Leucophle'gmacy. n. f. [from leucophlegmaUck.] Palcnels, 
with vifeid juices and cold Iweatings. 

Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, leucophltgmacy, 
and dropfies. Arbntbnet Aliments. 

Leucophlegma'tick. adj. [Atvxof and ©Aiy/*«.] Having 
fuch a conflitution of body where the blood is ol a pale co¬ 
lour, vifeid, and cold, whereby it duffs and bloats the ha¬ 
bit, or railcs white tumours in the feet, legs, or any other 
parts; and fuch are commonly adhmatick and dro^cal^ 

Adhmatic perfons have voracious appetites, and for want 
of a right fanguificarion arc leucophlegmaUck. Arbutbnot. 

LE'VEE. n. f- [French;] 

2. The concourfe of°thofc who croud round a man of power 
in a morning. 


Thcfcn iie rout their careful C*far priife ; 

Him they extol, they worfhip him alone, 

feS , " fu PP° rt ^ throne. .Dryden 

VVoud d thou he fird minifler of date > ° 

I o have thy .rtrrt crouded with refort, 

r * EvC "/, not h f "S onc Part higher than another. 

I he garden, feated on the level floor, 
one left behind, and locking ev’ry door. 

Thought all fecure. Dryden - S j 

lie level m preferments, and you will foon be as level in 
your learning. . 

2. Even with any thing elfe ; in the fame line with any thin^" 

Uur navy is addrefied, our pow’r colledteJ, ’ °* 

Our fuhditutes in abfence well inverted. 

And ev’ry thing lies level to our wifli. Shakefp. Henry IV 
1 here is a knowledge which is very proper to man, and 
lies level to human undemanding; and that is, the know¬ 
ledge of our Creator, and of the duty we owe to him. 

*"p t t rr , Tillotfons Sermons. 

1 o LE vel. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

x. To make even ; to free from inequalities. 

2. To reduce to the fame height with fomething elfe. 

Reaion can never ailent to the admiffion of thofe hniti{h 
appetites which would over-run the foul, and level its fupc- 
rior with its inferior faculties. Decay of Piety. 

Behold the law 

And rule of beings in your maker’s mind : 

And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw. 

To fit the levelFd ufe of humankind. Dryden. 

3. To lay flat. 

We know by experience, that all downright rains do ever¬ 
more diflever the violence of outrageous winds, and beat 
down and level the fwelling and mountainous billows of the 
fea. Raleigh. 

He will thy foes with filent fhame confound. 

And their proud rtrudtures level with the ground. Sandys. 

With unrelidc-d might the monarch reigns. 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains; 

And not regarding difference of degree. 

Abas’d your daughter, and exalted me. Dryden. 

4. To bring to equality of condition. 

5. To point in taking aim ; to aim. 

One to the gunners on St. Jago’s tow’r. 

Bid ’em for fhame. 

Level their canon lower. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 

6. To direct to any end. 

The whole body of puritans was drawn to be abettors of 
all villainy by a few men, whofe defigns from th; fird were 
levelled to dertroy both religion and government. Swift. 

To Le'vel. v. n. 

1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow to the fame direc¬ 
tion with the mark. 

The glory of God, and the good of his church, was the 
thing which the apodles aimed at, and therefore ought to be 
the mark whereat we alfo level. Hooker, b. iv. 

2. To conjecture; to attempt to guefs. 

I pray thee overname them; and as thou named them I 
will deferibe them; and, according to my dclcription, level 
at my aftedtion. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 

3. To be in the fame direction with a mark. 

He to his engine flew. 

Plac’d near at hand in open view. 

And rais’d it till it levell'd right, 

Againrt the glow-worm tail of kite. Hudwras, p. 11. 

4. To make attempts ; to aim. , 

Ambitious York did level at thy crown. Shaxejptare. 

Le'vel. n.f. [from the adjeCtive.] 

1. A plane; a furface-without protuberances or inequalities. 

After draining of the level in Northamptonfhirc, innume¬ 
rable mice did upon a fudden arife. Hale's Original of Alan*. 

Thofe bred in a mountainous country overlize thole that 
dwell on low /eve s. Sandys s Travels. 

2. Rate; dandard. . 

Love of her made us raife up our thoughts above 
dinary level of the world, fo as great clerks do not 

our conference. .-ire 

It might perhaps advance their minds lo tar 
Above the level of fubjcCtion, as . . 

T’ aflumc to them the glory of that war. 

The praifes of military men infixed me w»th 
above mv ordinary level. 

* Vh^lTS;, off when we «d * *-*■ 

I am refolved to anticipate the not want, 

with them now ; for he is fo t hat Attcrbury to Pope. 

them. 

Providence, 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Laugh 
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Providence, for the mod part, fet us upon a level, and 
obferves a kind of proportion u. its difpenlat.ons towards us. 

Addijon s Spectator, JN J . 255. 
I fuppofe, by the rtile of old friend, and the like, it mult 
be fomebody there of his own level ; among whom his party 
have, indeed, more friends than I could with. Swijt. 

s. An indrument whereby mafons adjurt their work. 

The level is from two to ten feet long, that it may reach 
over a confuierable length of the work: if the plumb-line 
hang jud upon the perpendicular, when the level is let flat 
down upon the work, the work is level; but if it hangs on 
either fide the perpendicular, the floor or work mud be raifed 
on that fide, till the plumb-line hang exactly on the perpen¬ 
dicular. Moron’s Mechanical Erercijes. 

5. Rule: borrowed from the mechanick level. 

Be the fair level of thy aClions laid. 

As tcmp’rance wills, and prudence may perfuade. 

And try if life be worth the liver’s care. Prior. 

6. The line of direction in which any miffive weapon is aimed. 

I fiood i’ th’ level 

Of a full charg’d confederacy, and gave thanks 
To you that choked it. Shaktjj. care's Henry VIII. 

As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murther her. Shakef Romeo and Juliet. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair. 

Beneath the level of all care, 

Over whofe heads thofe arrows fly, 

Of fad dirtrurt and jealoufy. TValler. 

<]. The line in which the fight pafles. 

Fir’d at fird fight with what the mufe imparts. 

In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 

While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views wc take, nor fee the lengths behind. Pope. 
Le'veller. n.f. [from level.] 

1. One who makes any thing even. 

2. Onc who dertroys fuperiority; one who endeavours to bring 
all to the fame date of equality. 

You are an cverlading leveller ; you won’t allow encourage¬ 
ment to extraordinary merit. Collier on Pride. 

Le'velness. n.f. [from level.] 

1. Evenhcfs; equality of furface. 

2 . Equality with fomething elfe. 

The river Tiber is exprefled lying along, for fo you mud 
remember to draw rivers, to exprefs their levelnefs with the 
earth. Peacham. 

Le'ven. n.f [levain, French.] 

1. Ferment; that which being mixed in bread makes it rife 
and ferment.' 

2. Any thing capable of changing the nature of a greater mafs; 
any thing that tinClures the whole. 

The matter fermenteth upon the old leven, and becometh 
more acrid. IVif anon's Surgery. 

As to the pedilential levains conveyed in goods, it is a fafe 

r "P inion ‘ , , Arbuthnot on Air. 

Le ver. n. f. [levter, French.] 

The fccorid mechanical power, is a balance fupported by 
a hypomochlion; only the centre is not in the middle, as 
in the common balance, but near one end ; for which rca- 
fon it is ufed to elevate or raife a great weight; whence 
comes the name lever. Harris 

Have you any leavers to lift me up again, being down. ” 
Shakefp care’s Henry IV. 

home draw with cords, and fome the monrter drive 
With rolls and levers. W. 

xn a leaver, the motion can be continued only for fo fliort 
a fpace, as may be anfwerabie to that little didance betwixt 
the fulciment and the weight; which is always by fo much 
xeller, as the difproportion betwixt the weight and the power 
is greater, and the motion itfelf more eafy. UTIkins's MaAck. 
home hoiiling leavers , fome the wheels prepare. Drv l 

T rJ»° U m3 r } ; haVe ^. wooden levcr > at the ends. Mort. 

Le veret. [lovre, French.] A young*hare. 

I heir travels o’er that filver field does fhow 
Like track of leverets in morning fnow. ’ /£• 

Leve't. «./ [fr 0m Uver, French.] A blart on the trumpet 

Z ar " 3 "" 1 " t,,=mom ‘ ns: 

Wore a fowgelder’s flagellet, 

Dn which he blew as rtrong a Uvct ; 

T AS wel, -ke’d lawyer on his breviate. 

W fma ‘ ler b ‘ rdS 1,avethcir particular feafons; as, the 

fm ?x, aW tHe ^^ScoLhplZ] 

The 1 ;^- J. fr ° m lcv y-] That may be Lvied. 

in, were tobrLI 1 ; an r grCC<1 r t0 ^ y ' aml Wtrc not brought 
LEyi'ATHASJ rrJ ,aw ’ ^ V II. 

the book of ^ob A Wat< '‘ mentioned in 


LEW 

. We may, as bootlefs, fpend our vain command 
Upon th’ enraged loldiers in their fpoil. 

As fend our precepts to th’ leviathan. 

To come afliore. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

Cand thou draw out leviathan with an liook ? job. 

More to embroil the deep; leviathan , 

And his unwieldy train, in dreadful fport 
Temped the loofen’d brine. Thomfon’s IVir.lcr. 

To LE'VIGATE. V. a. [Uvigo, Latin.] 
j. To rub or grind to an impalpable powder. 

2. To mix till the liquor becomes fmcoth and uniform. 

The chyle is white, as confiding of fait, oil, and water, 
much levigated or fmooth. Arbuthnot cn Aliment. 

Leviga'tion. n.j'. [from levigate.] 

Lcvigatitn is the reducing of hard bodies, as coral, tutty, 
and precious rtones, into a fubtile powder, by grinding upon 
marble with a muller; hut unlcfs die inftruments are ex¬ 
tremely hard, they will fo wear as to double the weight of 
the medicine. sjuincy. 

Le'vite. n.f [levha, Latin, from Levi. ] 

1. One of the tribe of Levi; one born to the office of prieft- 
hood among the Jews. 

In the Cnridian church, the office of deacons fucceedH in 
the place of the Unites among the Jews, who were as ini- 
nirters and fervants to the priclts. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

2. A pried: ufed in contempt. 

Levi'tical. adj. [from levite.] Belonging to the levites; 
making part of the religion of the Jews. 

By the levitical law, both the man and the woman were 
lloned to death; io heinous a crime was the fin of adultery. 

A) life’s Parergon. 

Le'vity. n.f [levites, Latin.] 

1. Lightncfs; not heavinefs : rhe quality by which any body 
lias lefs weight than another. 

He gave the form of levity to that which 2'bonded; to that 
which delcended, the form of gravity. Raleigh. 

This bubble, by reafon of its comparative levity to the 
fluidity that cnclofes it, would neceflarily afeend to the top. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

2. Inconrtancy; changcablenefs. 

They every day broached fome new thing; which rcrtlcls 

levity they did interpret to be their growing in fpiritual per- 
fedlion. Hooker. 

Where wigs with wigs, with fword-knots fword-knots 
drive. 

Beaus baiiilh beaus, and coaches coaches drive, 

. This erring mortals levity may call. p 0 p e 

3. Undeadinels ; laxity of mind. * 

I unbofem’d all my lecrets to thee; 

Not out of levity, but over-pow’r’d 

He never employed his omnipotence out of levity o r oden- 
but ? s the neceffities of men required. Calamv 

5. Trifling gaiety want of ferioufoefs. 

Our graver bufiuefs frowns at this levity. Shake oeare 
Hopton abhorred the licence, and the levities, with which 
he faw too many corrupted CUrehdon, b. vii, 

That fpint of religion and feri .ufnefs vanilhcd, and a 
fpirit o. Uvtty and hbertinifm, iiifideJii; r.nd nrophanenefs 
ftarted up m the r<x m of it. * 9 

To LEVY. lUrt FiMck .1 ***”*’ 4mm - 

1. To raife ; to bring together men. 

»» r - ~ ftoogh laws, f “: 

They live h hatred, enmity, and drife. 

Among thcmfelvcs, and levy cruel wars 
Le'Yy. ft. J [f rom the verb.] ^ M,hon - 

r i e u a - t u of fifing money or men. 

their lanns'and cuinmcrce r • o C ' v ‘p l -uce of 

2. War raifed. ***** * State of the JVur, 

Troafon has done his word : nor ftecl nor t 
Malice domcdick, foraig n levy, nothin^ P ° ,f ° n > 

^ L.m touch him further ! e/L r 

LEWD. adj. 1 l.ej-.ede, Saxon ] ° fpeare , Macbeth. 

x. Lay ; not clcik.J. Obfolete. 

I or levy l men this book-1 writ d 

So thofe great clerks their little wifdom Gri J ]h < ad ' 
To mock the lewd t- Wr.,M • , - om ll icw 

2- Wcked ; bad ; naughty ‘ blS 3S the X’ Davies. 

l-Ihror e ^r ? e ^ -id of 

in demned ? hh > a,e ^ the red to be con. 

mitgift. 

Before 
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,*f°a ,llr >' ? id Wf people, only by colour of a 
lewd cuftom, they did afterwards u(e the fame oppreffions by 

UMA ; libidinous. Dmi " " M,ml 


He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 

BiJt on his knees at meditation. Shakefpeare's Rich. HI. 

7 hen lewd Anchcmolus he laid in dud, 

Who ftain’d his ftepdam’s bed with impious lull. Drydcn. 

Le wdly, adj. [from lewd.] 

1. Wickedly; naughtily. 

A fort of naughty perfons, lewdly bent. 

Have practis’d dangeroufly againft your date. Shakefp. 

2 . Libidinoufly ; luftfully. J * 

He lov’d fair lady Eltred, lewdly lov’d, 

Whofc wanton plcafures him too much did plcafe, 

.That quite his heart from Guendeline remov’d. Spcnfer. 

So lewdly dull his idle works appear, 

7 he wretched texts deferve no comments here. Drydcn. 

Le'wdn ess. n. f [from lewd.] Luftful liccntioufnefs. 

Suffer no IcwdneJ's , nor indecent fpeech, 

Th’ apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dyyd. Juv. 
Dnminnus’s letter to Nicholas is an authentick record of 
the lewdneffes committed tinder the reign of celibacy. Atterbury. 

Le'wdster. n.J. [from lewd.] A lecher; one given to cri¬ 
minal pleafures. 

Againft fuch lewdjiers , and their lechery, 

Thofe that betray them do no treachery. Shakefpcare. 

LEWIS D'OR. n. f. [French.] A golden French coin, in 
value twelve livres, now fettled at leventeen {hillings. Did}. 

Lexico'craphe.' . n. f. [Af^ixov and y^oltPu ; Icxiccgraphc, 
French.] A writer of dictionaries ; a harmlefs drudge, that 
bufics himfclf in tracing the original, and detailing the figni- 
fication of words. 


Commentators and lexicographers acquainted with the Sy¬ 
riac language, have given thefe hints in their writings on 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
id ] The art or 


t or prac- 


feripture. 

Lexico'graphy. n.f. [x*£ixov and ^«!pw.] 
tice of writing dictionaries. 

LE'XICON. n.f. [XtJjxov.] A dictionary; a book teaching 
the fignification of words. 

Though a linguift fhould pride himfelf to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he had not 
ftudied the folid things in them as well as the words and lexi¬ 
cons, yet he were nothing fb much to be efteemed a learned 
man as any yeoman competently wife in his mother dialed 
only. Milton. 

Ley. n.f. 

Ley, lee, lay , are all from the Saxon leaj, a field or paf- 
ture, by the ufual melting of the letter 3 or g. Gi/fon's Cam. 

Li'able. n.f. [ liable , from Her , old French.] Obnoxious; 

, not exempt; fubjeCl. 

But what is ftrength without a double fharc 

Of wifdom ? vaft, unwieldy, burthenfome. 

Proudly fecure, yet liable to fall 

By weakeft fubtlcties. Milton's Agonijlcs. 

The Englifh boaft of Spcnfer and Milton, who neither of 
them wantc J d genius or learning; and yet both of them are 
liable to many ccnfures. Drydcn's Juvenal. 

This, or any other fcheme, coming from a private hand, 
might be liable to many dcfeCts. Swift. 

Liar, n.f [from lie. This word would analogically be Her ; 
but this orthography has prevailed, and the convenience of 
diftinClion from Her , he who lies down, is fufficient to con¬ 
firm it.] One who tells falfhood ; one who wants veracity. 

' She's like a liar, gone to burning hell ! 

'Twas I that kill’d her. Shakefpcare's Otheho. 

He approves the common liar, fame. 

Who {peaks him thus at Rome. Shakcfp. Ant. andClcop. 

I do not rejeCt his obfervation as untrue, much lefs con¬ 
demn the perfon himfelf as a liar, whenfoever it feems to 
- • Boyle. 


be contradidcd. 

Thy better foul abhors a liar's part. 
Wife is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. 
Li'ard. adj. 
i. Mingled roan. 


Pope's Odyjfcy. 


Markham. 


1 • IVilllulCU 1 SjiXllt | . •• . • | 

2. Liard in Scotland denotes gray-haired : as, he s a hard old 


Li-ba'tion. n.f Uibatio , Latin.] 

i. The ad of pouring wine on the ground m honour of lome 

In digging new earth pour in fome wine, that the vapour 
f the earth and wine may comfort the fpirits, provided it 


of the earth and wine may . , - . 

be not taken for a heathen facrifice, or libation to the cartn. 

Bacon's Natural Hifory. 


■}. The wine fo poured. 

They had no other crime to ©bjeci againft the Uhriltians, 
but that they did not offer up Hbations, and the Imokeof 
facrificcs, to dead men. Stillingfeet on Rom. Idolatry. 

The goblet then (he took, with nedar crown d, 
Sprinkling the firft libations on the ground. Drydcn s tfn. 
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Li'bbarb. n.f [liebard, German; leopardus. Lag] A leopard 
Make the Itbbard ftern, ^ 

Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. 

The Hibbard, and the tiger, as thTmole^^^ ** 

Kiimg, the crumbled earth above them threw. Milton 

liblrkT r f .-n° f Afn , ck are h T Pif0 rcfemblcd to * 

‘ ^in, thedrfbnce of whofe fpots reprefent the dif- 

T T nS f °f habitations, or towns of Africk. BrereuiJd 
LI'BEL. n.f Sibelius, Latin ; libe/le, French.] W ’ 

1. A fatirc; defamatory writing; a lampoon. 

Are we reproached for the name of Chrift ? that ignominy 
ferves but to advance our future glory; every fuch libel here 
becomes panegynck there. D ef p; 

Good heav n ! that fots and knaves fhould be fo vain 
I o wilh their vdc refemblance may remain ! ’ 

And Hand recorded, at their own requeft, 

To future days, a libel or a jeft. Dndtn 

2. [In the civil law.] A declaration or charge in writing a"ainft 

a perfon in court. fa 6 

To Li'bel. v. n. [from the noun.] To fpread defamation • 
generally written or printed. * 

Sweet fcrauls to fly about the ftreets of Rome : 
What’s this-but libelling againft the fenate ? Shakcfp, 

He, like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can J 
Dilcredit, libels now ’gainft each great man. Donne. 

To Li'bel. v. a. Tofatirife; to lampoon; 

Is then the peerage of England any thing difhonoured 
when a peer fufters for his treafon ? if he be libelled, or any 
way defamed, he has his fcandalum magnatum to punifh the 
offender. Drydcn. 

But what fo pure which envious tongues will fpare ? 
Some wicked wits have libelled all the fair. Pope. 

Li'Beller. n.f. [tro m libel.] A defamer by writing; a lam¬ 
pooner. 

Our common libellers are as free from the imputation of 
wit, as of morality. Drydcn's Juvenal. 

The fquibs are thofe who, in the common phrafe, are 
called libellers and lampooners. Taller. 

The common libellers , in their invedtives, tax the church 
with an infatiable defire of power and wealth, equally com¬ 
mon to all bodies of men. Swift. 

Li'bellous. n.f. [from libel.] Defamatory. 

It Was the moft malicious furmife that had ever been brew¬ 
ed, howfoever countenanced by a libellous pamphlet. IVotton. 

Li'beral. adj. [liberalis , Latin; liberal. French.] 

1. Not mean ; not low in birth; not low in mind. 

2 . Becoming a gentleman. 

3. Munificent; generous ; bountiful; not parcimonious. 

Her name was Mercy, well known over all 
To be both gracious and eke liberal. Spenf. Fa. fheen. 
Sparing would {hew a worfe fin than ill doctrine. 

Men of his way fhould be moft liberal. 

They’re fet here for examples. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Needs mull the pow’r 

That made us, and for us this ample world. 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal and free, as infinite. Milton. 

There is no art better than to be liberal of praife and 
commendation to others, in that wherein a man’s felf hath 
any perfection. Bacon s EJfays. 

The liberal are fecure alone ; 

For what we frankly give, for ever is our own. Granville. 
Several clergymen, ptherwife little fond of obfeure terms, 
are, in their fermons, very liberal of ail thofe which they 
find in ecclefiaftical writers, as if it were our duty to under- 
ftand them. 

Libera'lity. n.f. [ libcralitas , Latin; liberalise, Fr.] Mu¬ 
nificence; bounty; generality; generous profuiion. 

Why fhould he defpair, that knows to court 
With words, fair looks, and liberality ? Shakefpcare. 

Such moderation with thy bounty join. 

That thou may’ft nothing give that is not thme; 

That liberality is but calf away, 

Which makes us borrow what wc cannot pay. Df/jm. 

Lirera'llv. adv. [from liberal.] Bountooudy; bountifully; 

^Tf^ny of you lack wifdom, let him afk of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not., fames 1. 5 - 

Li'bertinf.. n.f. [libertin , French.] 

1. One unconfined ; one at liberty. 

When he fpcaks. 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftill; > 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men s ears. 

To fteal his fwcet and honied ientences. Shake]p. Hen. 

2. One who lives without reftramt or law. 

Man, the lawlefs libertine, may rove ~ Shsrl . 

—d 

his views upon any of the fex. 

2 . One 
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2. One who pays no regard to the precepts of religion. 

They fay this town is full of couzenage. 

As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye ; 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks. 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shahfpeare. 

That word may be applied to fome few libertines in the 
audience. Collier's View of the Stage. 

3. [In law ; libertinus , Lilt.] A freedman; or rather, the fon 
of a freedman. 

Some perfons are forbidden to be accufers on the fcorc of 
their fex, as women; others on the fcore of their age, as 
pupils and infants; others on the fcore of their conditions, as 
libertines againft their patrons. Ay ijfe's Parergon. 

Li'bertine. adj. [libertin, French.] Licentious; irreligious. 

There are men that marry not, but chufe rather a libertine 
and impure fingle life, than to be yoked in marriage. Bacon. 

Might not the queen make diligent enquiry, if any perfon 
about her fhould happen to be of libertine principles or mo¬ 
rals. Swift's Projed} for Advancement of Religion. 

Libertinism, n.f. [from libertine.] Irreligion; liccntioufnefs 
^ Amninne ar*A nrai^lr#*. 



j. Freedom, as oppofed to flavery. 

My matter knows of ydur being here, and hath threatened 
to put me into cverlafting liberty, if I tell you of it; for he 
fv/ears, he’ll turn me away. Shakefpcare. 

O liberty ! thou goddefs, heav’nly bright! 

Profuie of blifs, and pregnant with delight. 

Eternal pleafures in thy, prefence reign. Addifon. 

2. Freedom, as oppofed to neccflity. 

J iberty is the power in any agent to do, or forbear, any 
particular a&ion, according to the determination, or thought 
of the mind; whereby either of them is preferred to the 

oth A cr -. , fl .. Loch. 

As it is Hi the motions of the body, fo it is in the thoughts 
of our minds: where arty one is fuch, that we have power 
to take it up; or lay it by, according to the preference of the 
tnind, there we are at liberty. Loch. 

2. Privilege; exemption; immunity. 

His majefty gave not an intire country to any, much lefs 
did he grant jura regalia, or any extraordinary liberties. Davies. 

4. Relaxation of reftraint. 

5. Leave; permiflion. 

I fhaH take the liberty to confider a third ground, which, 
with fome men, has the fame authority. Loch 

Libi'dinous. n. f. [libidinofus, Latin.] Lewd ; Juftfijl 

None revolt from the faith; bccaufe they mull not look upon 
a woman to lull after her; but becaufc they are much more 
retrained , fr °r?,. the P ei P etn *tion of their lufts. If wanton 
Jances and libidinous thoughts had been permitted by the gof- 
pel, they would have apoftatized neverthelcfs. ^ Bern lev 
LPbrT rTV/W [ f 01 ? li ^mous.] Lewdly; luftfully. 

dh [ ' h r a, r', Latln ’J ° f a Pound weight. Did}. 
Libra rian. n.f. [ Hbrarius , Latin.] 

1. One who has the care of a library: 

2. One who tranferibes or copies books. 

ST - in b “‘ ofX‘£ 

Li'brary „ r rn • c I f r ° cme ' s Not “ the Odyffcy. 

Then as they 'gan his library to view. 

And antique regifters for to av'ife, 
i here chanced to th« prince’s hand to rife 

MWTch k ’ f hi fr Brit ° n ’ S mom *ment3. Fa. $>» 
Make choice of all my library, 

of fuch book, as ho ough. Ilf I 

--T<SiL't:dv"' a,,b ' ;raid of,h ' » d .1.0 

‘.Their pinion, ftill Dr ^ n ‘ 

»'~»*ovohi 

3 - [In aftronomy.] Thomfon s Spring. 

? tre P.dadon in the fir- 
of IhTa 'rsrl decimation of the f un , and the lari- 

Rewire aicribc to the' 'moonTlilZ* t0 Aftr °nomcrs 

* re pidation, which thcv nl, a V m ° UQn ' or motion of 
ftom north t^ fouth^b^pgy^ 1 ^ IS CaB t0 a "d 


other times. 
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DU ,„ There kinds are called, the one a llbration 

in longitude, and the other a libration in latitude. Befides 
this, there is a third kind, which they call an apparent libra¬ 
tion, and which confifts in this, that when the moon is at 
her greateft elongation from the fouth, her axis being then 
almoft perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptick, the fun 
muft enlighten towards the north pole of the moon fome 
parts which he did not before; and that, on the contrary, 
fome parts of thofe which he enlightened towards the oppo- 
fite pole are obfeured ; and this produces the lame effect which 
the libration in latitude does. Die 7 . Treat. 

Thofe planets which move upon their axis, do not all 
make intire Evolutions; for the moon maketh only a kind 
of libration, or a reciprocated motion on her own axis. Grew. 
Li'BRATORYh adj. [from libro, Lat.J Balancing; playing like 
a balance. 

Lice, the plural of loitfe. . 

Red blifters rifing on their paps appear. 

And flaming carbuncles, and noilbme fweat. 

And clammy dews, that loathlome lice beget; 

Till the flow creeping evil eats his way. Drydcn s Virg. 
Li'cebanf.. n.f. [lice and bane.] A plant. 

LICENSE, n.f. [ licentia, Latin; licence, French.] 

I; Exorbitant liberty; contempt of legal and neceffary reftraint. 
Some of the wifer feeing that a popular licence is "indeed the 
many-headed tyranny, prevailed with the reft to make Mu- 
fidorus their chief; Sidney. 

Taunt my faults 

With fuch full licence, as both truth and malice 

Have power to utter. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

They baul for freedom in their fenfelefs moods. 

And ftill revolt when truth would let them free ; 

Licence they mean, when they cry liberty. ’ Milton 
The privilege that ancient poets claim, 

Now turn’d to licenfe by too juft a name. Rofccmmon. 

7 hough this be a ftate of liberty, yet it is not a ftate of 
rr gl V na f n ’. in >hat ftate, have an uncontroulablc 
betty to difpofe of his perfon or pofl’eflions, yet he has not 
liberty to deftroy himfelf. * * *1 n ,° 

2. A grant of permiflion. ° C 

They fent fome to bring them a licence from the fenate. 

Thofe few abftnuft names that the fchools fo^df and put 
into the mouths of their fcholars, could never yet get admit¬ 
tance into dommbn ufe, or obtain the licence of publick ao- 
pibbation. r T f 

° r ,he d “ ke of 

3- Libert, i permifliom m ‘“‘t- 

, A“ “A' °t .be Romans to deliver any man 

before t hat he which is accufed have the accufcrs 
face to face, and have licence to anfwer for himfelf 
t °Li'cense. [Hcencier, French.] 

1. To fet at liberty. 

He would play well, artd willingly, at fo me , 1m p t 

sLrbrh„: E s ftew ' d - & r he f 

2. To permit by a legal grant. Wotton. 

. , Wit’s titans brav’d the fkles 

And the profs groan’d with licens'd blafphemi.’s P * 

ft 

The licentiates fotoewhat liecntiouflv l ea ft th... n. 
prejudice poetical liberty, will nardnn tL !- f" ^ y fllou,d 
or rejeifting a letter, ifA:he fenfe fall h ^ lclves ^ doubling 
2. A degree in Spanifh univerfities. P V ' Camden. 

tT -“ afc i zz&st fot vr% of a 

Unr eftrained by law or morality ' Latin.] ^ 

Ah „ a , t ? r , ages 1 P ride » hke corn-fed fteed, 

a. Prefumpnmuss unconSncd 

’’AAringMds, 
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The licentiates fonjcwhat licentioujlf leaft they fhould pre- 
jwd,cc poetical liberty, will pardon themfelves for doubling 
or rejcamg a letter Gwafa* Remain!. 

I^ice ntiousness. n f [from licentious.} Boundlds liberty; 
contempt of juft reftramt. 7 

One error is fo fruitful, as it begetteth a thoufand chil- 
drc "’ lf ™clicenttoufnefs thereof be not timely reftrained. Ral. 

I his cuitom has been always looked upon, by the wifeft 
men, as an effcCt of licentioufnefs, and not of liberty. Swift. 

During the greateft licentioufnefs of the prefs, the character 
of the queen was infulted. Swift. 

Lich. n.f. [lice, Saxon.] A dead carcafe; whence lichwake, 
the time or act of watching by the dead; lichgate, the gate 
through which the dead arc carried to the grave ; Lichfield , 
the field of the dead, a city in StafFordfhire, fo named from 
martyred chriftians. Salve magna parens. Lichwake is ftill 
retained in Scotland in the fame fenfe. 

Li'chowl. n. f. [lich and owl.] A fort of owl, by the vulgar 
fuppofed to fortetel death. 

To Lick. v. a. [licean, Saxon; lecken, Dutch.] 

1. To pafs over with the tongue. 

vEfculapius went about with a dog and a flic-goat, both 
which he ufed much in his cures; the firft for licking all ul¬ 
cered wounds, and the goat’s milk for the difeafes of the 
ftomach and lungs. Temple. 

A bear’s a. favage bcaft ; 

Whelp’d without form, until the dam 

Has lick’d it into fliape and frame. Hudibras, p. i. 

He with his tepid rays the rofe renews. 

And licks the drooping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 
I have fecn an antiquary lick an old coin, among other 
trials, to diftinguifh the age of it by its tafte. Addifon. 

2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. 

At once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue ; let them not lick 

The fweet which is their poifon. Shakrfpeare's Coriolanus . 

3. To Lick up. To devour. 

New fliall this company lick up all that are round about us, 
as the ox licketh up the grafs. Numb. xxii. 4. 

When luxury has lick'd up all thy pelf. 

Curs’d by thy neighbours, thy truftees, thyfelf: 

Think how pofterity will treat thy name. Pope's Horace. 

Lick. n.f. [from the verb.] A blow; rough ufage: a lo\y 
word. 

He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, and gave 
me a lick acrofs the face. Dryden* 

lI'ckerous. V dj - l>cena, a glutton, Saxon.] 

1. Nice in the choice of food ; fqueamifli. 

Voluptuous men lacrifice all fubftantial fatisfa&ions to a 
liquorijh palate. L'EJlrange. 

2. Eager; greedy. 

Then is never tongue-tied, where fit commendation, 
whereof womankind is fo licierijh, is offered unto it. Sidney. 

Strephon, fond boy, delighted, did not know 
That it was love that fhin’d in fhining maid ; 

But lick'rous , poifon’d, fain to her would go. Sidney. 
Certain rare manuferipts, fought in the molt remote parts 
by Erpenius, the mod excellent linguift, had been left to his 
widow, and were upon fale to the jefuits, liquorijh chapmen 
of all fuch ware. Wotton, 

In vain he profer’d all his goods to fave 
His body, deftin’d to that living grave; 

The liquorijh hag rejects the pelf with fcorn. 

And nothing but the man would ferve her turn. Dryden. 
I11 fome provinces they were fo liquorijh after man’s flefh, 
that they would fuck the blood as it run from the dying 
7 Locke, 

man. . 

1 Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite. 

Wouldft thou feek again to trap me here 
With lickerijh baits, fit to enfnare a brute ? Milton. 
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I, „. Pfoconfuls to their provinces 
Malting, or on return, in robes of-ftate 
Liaors and rods the enfigns of their power. Mlu „ 
Democatus could feed his fpleen, and fhake • 

His fides and fhoulders till he felt ’em ake- 
1 hough in his country-town no Mors were’ 

XNor rods, nor ax, nor tribune. Dn,L>»\ 

Ln>. [pli D , Saxon; lied, German.] ° ' ^ Wnd ' 

*’ A cover; any thing that Amts down over a veffel ■ a u 
cover, or ftopple that enters the mouth. ’ d * 

H ,T* i " ftead of ¥ n S off with the reft, ftuck fo clofc to 
^* ,d of CU P> that ‘t was fhut down upon her. Addifon 
2 the^e ™ embranc that} when we flee P or wink, is drawn over 

bo not for ever with thy veiled lids, 

Seek for thy noble father in the dull. Shakefp. Hatnht 

° ur e y f] h ? VC luL ' 0Ur ears fti11 °P e we keep. Davies 
The fie ds fair eyes faw her, and faw no more. 

But Ihut their flow’ry lids for ever ni"ht 
And winter ftrew’d her way ° * Crajh 

That eye dropp’d fenfe diftimft and clear. 

As any mufe’s tongue could fpeak; 

When from its ltd a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. Prior 

The rod of Hermes 
To fleep could mortal cyc-lids fix. 

And drive departed fouls to Styx: 

That rod was juft a type of Sid’s, 

Which o’er a Britifh fenate’s lids 
Could fcatter opium full as well. 

And drive as many fouls to hell. Swift, 

Lie. n.f. [lie, French.] Any thing impregnated with lome 
other body; as, foap or fait. 

Chamber-//* breads fleas like a loach. Shakefpeare. 

All liquid things concocted by heat become yellow; as," 
lye, wort, isle. Peach am on Drawing. 

Lie. n.f. [lije, Saxon.] 

1. A criminal falfhood. 

My name’s Macbeth. 

—The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear.'- 
—No; nor more fearful. 

—Thou lieft, abhorred tyrant; with my fword 
I’ll prove the lie thou fpeak’ft. Shakefpeare's Macbeth* 

A lye is properly an outward fignification of fomething con¬ 
trary to, or at leaft befide, the inward fenfe of the mind; fo 
that when one thing is fignified or expreffed, and the fame 
thing not meant, or intended, that is properly a lye. South. 

Truth is the objedl of our underftanding, as good is of 
our will; and the underftanding can no more be delighted 
with a lye, than the will can chufe an apparent evil. Dryden. 

When I hear my neighbour fpeak that which is not true, 
and I fay to him, this is not true, or this is falfe, I only 
convey to him the naked idea of his error; this is th» pri¬ 
mary idea: hut if I fay it is a lie , the word lie carries alfo a 
fecondary idea; for it implies both the falfliood of the fpeech, 
and my reproach and ceiifure of the lpeakcr. Watts's Logick. 

2 . A charge of falfhood. 

That lie fhall lye fb heavy on my fword. 

That it fliall render vengeance and revenge ; 

Till thou the lie giver, and that lie, reft 
In earth as quiet as thy father's flcull. Shakef. Rich. II. 
It is a contradiction to fuppofe, that whole nations of men 
fhould unanimoufly give the lie to what, by the molt invin¬ 
cible evidence, every one of them knew to be true. Locke. 

Men will give their own experience the lye, rather than 
admit of any thing difagrecing with thefe tenets. Locke. 

3. A fi&ion. 

The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply; 

The truth is moral, though the tale a lie. Dryden. 

To Lie. v. n. [leo^an, Saxon; liegen, Dutch.] 

1. To utter criminal falfhood. 


LicKERi'sHNESS. n. f. [from lickerijh.] NiCeriefs of P ala *£ z * ^“ow nowhere he lodges ; and for me to devife a lodg- 
Licorice. »./. L */>»"«■>> ****** i„ i b. fa fae, or b. lie. there, were te . 11 . in 

inrne own throat. «•****<***• 


Latin.] A root of fweet tafte. . . .. . 

Liquorice hath a papilionaceous flower ; the pomtal which 
arifes from the empalement becomes a fhort pod, containing 
fcveral kidney-fhaped feeds; the leaves are placed by parts 
joined to the mid-rib, and arc terminated by an^odd 

^Liquorice root is long and flender, externally of a dufky 
reddifh brown, but within of a fine yellow, full of juice, 
void of fmell, and of a tafte fweeter than fugar, it grows 
wild in many parts of France, Italy, Spain, and Germany. 
This root is excellent in coughs, and all diforders of tl 
lungs. The infpiffated juice of this root is brought to us 
from Spain and Holland; from the firft of which places it 
obtained the name of Spanifh juice. Hill’s Mat‘ha Medico. 
LI'CTOR. n.f [Latin.] A beadle that attended the confuls 

«° »PP reh '" ,J or p ‘ u,i ‘ h Crim Sa^ UBm 

Will catch at us like trumpets, Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 


mine own throat. Shakefpeare 1 f"-"’ 

If a foul lye unto his neighbour in that which was deliver¬ 
ed him to keep, he fhall relbre that which was delivered* ^ 

Should I lye againft my right ? J ib XXXIV ' 6 ‘ 

Inform us, will the emp’ror treat r 
Or do the prints and papers lye ? P ' 

To LIE. v.n. pret. I lay-, I have lam-ox hen. [began, Saxon, 

..fefthSLllft «» vo, great inclination again« 
fomething elfe. 

2. To reft; to lean upon. . ... 

Death lies on her like an untimely flow r. 

Upon the lweeteft flow’r of ali the held. 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for he Vanbrugh. 

Laid many a heavy load on thee. Epitaph on Rant, g. 

7. T. 
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* To be reported in the grave; . ;. 

All the kings of the nations he in gloiy, every one in his 

n boufc Ifa.x iv. 18. 

°TwiIl He with my fathers, and thou fhalt carry me out of 
Egypt, and bury me in your burying place. Gen. xlvii. 30. 

a 'fo be in a ftate of documbiturc. . 

* How many good young princes would do fo ; their fathers 

/y/w fo fick as yours at this time is. Shakef. Henry IV. 

7 jvly little daughter lieth at the point of death; I pray thee 
come and lay thy hands on her, that fhc may be healed. 

Mark v. 23. 

r. To pafs the time of fleep. 

The watchful traveller; 

That by the moon’s miftaken light did rife. 

Lay down again, and clos’d his weary eyes; 

Forlorn he muft, and perfecuted flie ; 

Climb the ftcep mountain, in the cavern lie. 

6. To be laid up or repofited. 

I have feen where coppdras is made great variety of 
em, divers of which I have yet lying by me. Boyle. 

y. To remain fixed. 

The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel with us, 
the recovering of Jamaica, for that has ever lien at their 
hearts. Temple. 

8 . To refidc. 

If thou doeft well, fhalt thou not be accepted ? and if thou 
doeft not well, fin lieth at the door. Gen. iv. 7. 

9. To be placed or fituated. 

We have gone through deferts, where there lay no way. 

Wifd. v. 7. 

I fly 

To thofe happy climes that lie , 

Where day never fhuts his eye. 

Up in the broad fields of the fky. Milton. 

There lies our way, and that our paffage home. Dryd. 

Envy lies between beings equal in nature, though unequal 
in circumftances. Collier of Envy. 

The bufinefs of a tutor, rightly employed, lies out of the 
road. Lock* on Education. 

What lies beyond our pofitive idea towards infinity, lies in 
obfeurity, and has the undeterminate confufiou of a negative 
idea. Locke. 

JO. To prefs upon. 

Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou haft affliifted me 
With all thy waves. Pfal. IxxXviii. 7. 

He that commits a fin fliall find 

The prefling guilt lie heavy on his mind, 

Though bribes or favour fhall allert his caufe. Creech. 

Shew the power of religion, in abating that particular 
anguifh which feems to lie fo heavy on Leonora. Addifon. 

11. To be troublefome or tedious. 

Suppofe kings, befides the entertainment of luxury, fhould 
have [pent their time, at leaft what lay upon their hands, in 
chemiftry, it cannot be denied but princes may pafs their 
time advantageoufly that way. Temple. 

I would recommend the ftudies of knowledge to the fe¬ 
male world, that they may not be at a lofs how to employ 
thofe hours that lie upon their hands. Addifon's Guardian. 

12. To be judicially fixed. 

If he fliould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 
turn her loofe to him ; and what he gets more of her than 
fharp words, let it he on my head. Shakefpeare. 

J3. J o be in any particular ftate. 

If money go before, all ways do lie open. Shakefpeare. 

The highways l,e wafte, the wayfaring man ceafeth. Ifa. 

The feventh year thou fhalt let it reft and lie ftill. Exod. 
r °° n , 0t - hink th j C thc knowled gc of any particular fubjeft 
cannot be improved, merely becaufe it has lain without im- 

l JToTin a n f e Batts's Improvement of the Mmd. 

Many things in them lie concealed to us, which thev who 
v/ere concerned underftood at firft fight. zS, 

15 - To be in prifon. e ‘ 

Your imprifonment fhall not be long; 

>6. To W £t' :v "bL 0 “L". elfc ** for you ' **■ m 

Are the gods to do your drudgerv-, and vou li?V \\ 

. As a man fhould alwavs be i,™ k- T,llot f in ' s 
vices to which he is b . V‘ S gUard a g a '»ft the 
tnore than ordinary car^ni /° WC 1110111(1 tak e a 

*er in our moral conduit, ° “ * ,° f lhc wca ' 

■*addijcn s Freeholder, 
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The maintenance of the clergy is precarious, and collcil- 
. ed from a moll miferable race of farmers; at whofe mercy 
every miniftcr lies to be defrauded. Swift’. 

18. To conftft. 

The image of it gives me content already; and I truft it 
will grow to a moft profperous perfection. 

—It lies much in your holding up; hafte you fpeedily to 
Angelo. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Mcafure. 

He that thinks that diverfion may not lie in hard labour; 
forgets the early riling, and hard riding of huntfmen. Locke. 

19. To be in the power; to belong to. 

He fhpws himfelf very malicious if he knows I deferve 
credit, and yet goes about to blaft it, as much as in him 
lies. Stillingficet on Idolatry. 

Do’ft thou endeavour, as much as in thee lies, to preferve 
the lives of all men. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

Mars is the warrior’s god ; in him it lies 
On whom he favours to confer the prize. Dryden. 

20. To be Charged in anything; as, an action lieth againft 
one. 

21. To coft; as, it lies me in more money; 

22. To Lie at. To importune; to teaze. 

23. To Lie by. To reft; to remain ftill. 

Ev’ry thing that heard him play, 

Ev’n the billows of thc fea. 

Hung their heads, and then lay by i 
In fweet mufick is fuch art, 

Killing care, and grief of heart. 

Fall afleep, or hearing die. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
To Lie down. To reft; to go into a ftate of repofe. 

The leopard fhall lie down with the kid. Ifa. xi. 6. 

The needy fhall lie down in fafety. If a . xiv. 30. 

To Lie down. To fink into the grave. 

His bones are full of the fin of his youih, which fhall lit 
down with him in the'duft. xx. 11 

.26. To Lie in. To be in childbed; 

As for all other good women that love to do but little 
work, how handfome it is to lie in and fleep, or to loufe 
themfelves in the fun-fhine, they that have been but a while 
m Ireland can well witnefc Spenfer on Ireland. 

You confine yourfelf moft unrcafonably. Come ; you 
muft go1 vifit the lady that lies in. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

bhe had lam m, and her right breaft had been apofte- 

ma 4 ?, ’ , n , WifematCs Surgery, 

1 he doctor has prachfed both by fea and land, and there- 
fore cures the green ficknefs and lyings in. Spedlator. 

When riorimel defign d to lie privately in ; 

She chofe with fuch prudence her pangs to conceal. 

That her nurfe, nay her midwife, fcarce heard her once 
fc^uCciI* Prior 

jn H y ftcrical affedions are contracted by accidents in iying 

O- T .E, J R-n. ,,. „ Arbuthnot on Diets 

27. To Lie under. To be fubjeCt to. 

A generous perfoh will tie under a great difadvantage. 

This miftake never ought to be imputed a ISTo 
Dryden, but to thofe who luffered fo noble a genius to he 
under the neceffity of it. Po y s N JSai Iliad 

Europe lay then under a deep lethargy, and was no other’ 

2 o WI £ l be ” fcued but b y one chat would cry mightily. Atterb 

28. To Lie upon. 1 0 become an obligation or duty. 

Thefe are not places merely of favour, the charge of fouls 
t^their hands/ ^ *** account - k -eof will be required 

i. tomate j%ztjzxtz; 

29. To Lie with. . To converfe in bed. ^ 

Pardon me, Baflanio, 

r or by this ring fhe lay with me. o/ > r 

Uu - pm, b 


My lufejl lord, fhc thus beguiled had. 

For he was flefh; all flefh doth frailty breed. 
n nr, You > with the reft. 


r«. 


r r bcf L cndcav ° ur ^ 

My Uefejl l,egc to be mine enemv r/ f A tr 
r. adv. - ’ hhakcfp. HemyNL 


Lief. adv. 'WilH^” 

If I could fpeak lb wifely under an arreft T 
for certain of niy creditors ■ and vet 1 Would fcnd 

as /;*/ have the foppery of freedom, as the L ^ l ^ 
prifonment. c , ? as morality of im- 

Liece. adj. [hge, French • tiM M f a f uri: f or Mcafure. 

1. Bound by W feudal t^.’nfe Af*«, W Latin.] 
fubjea. tCnUrc » fub J^ : whence liegeman Lx 

2 ‘ rifrS’tliTomvcfffhtwT n mS t0 haVC accidenta ”r 

called liege lord.] d f ‘ ege be,n g by miftak* 
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m . .. J ad y faid he, 

What all your fex defire is fovereignty. Dryden. 

much ° f 11 a ® ,s funded on the law of nature, may be 
ftiled natural religion 5 that is to fay, a devotednefs into 
God our Utgt lord, fo as to aft in all things according to his 

T , ' ' r o • h Greiv’s Cofmoiogy. 

Liege. «./ Sovereign; ftipferiorlord k 

r , Y ^ my but for my tears 

I had foreftall d this dear and deep rebuke. Shakefpedre , 

I he other part referVd I by confent, 

For that my fovereign liege was in my debt. Sbakefpeare. 
. * ou w ‘ t ^ your beft endeavour have ftirred Up 
My liefcft liege to be mine enemy* Sbakefpeare. 

The natives, dubious whom” 

They muft obey, in confirmation wait 

Till rigid conqueft will pronounce their liegi. Philips. 

Li EGem an. n. f. [from liege and man.] A fubje£l. 

This liegeman ’gan to wax more bold. 

And when he felt the folly of his lord, 

In his own kind, he ’gan himfelf unfold. Fairy Sheen, 
Sith then the anceftors of thofe that now live, yielded them- 
felves then fubjetls and liegemen , fliall it not tye their chil¬ 
dren to the fame fubjedlion ? Spenfer on Ireland, 

Stand, ho ! who is there ? 

—triends to this ground, and liegemen to the Dane. Shak, 

Li'eger. n.f. [from liege.] A refident ambaflador. 

His paffions and his fears 
Lie liegers for you in his breaft, and there 
Negotiate your affairs. Denham's Sophy, 

Li'en, the participle of lie. 

One of the people might lightly have lien with thy wife. 

Gen. xxvi. io. 

LlENTE'RlCK. adj. [from lientery.] Pertaining to a lientery. 
There are many medicinal preparations of iron, but none 
equal to the tin&ure made without acids; efpecially in ob- 
itrudlions, and to ftrengthen the tone of the parts ; as in lien- 
tcrick and other like cafes. Greta’s Mufeeum. 

Li'enterv. n. f. [from Allot/, lave, fmooth, and iiiltpov, iu- 
teflinum, gut; lienterie, French.] A particular loofenefs, or 
diarrhoea, wherein the food pafles fo fuddenly through the 
llomach and guts, as to be thrown out by ftool with little or 
no alteration. Quincy. 

Li'er. n.f. [from to lie.] One that refts or lies down j or re¬ 
mains concealed. 

There were Hers in ambufli againft him behind the city. 

Jof. viii. 14, 

LIEU. n.f. [French.] Place; room > it is only ufed with in ; 
in lieu , inflead. 

God, of his great liberality, had determined, in lieu of 
man’s endeavours, to beftow the fame by the rule of that 
juftice which beft befeemeth him. Hooker, b. i. 

In lieu of fuch an increafe of dominion, it is our bufinefs 
to extend our trade. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Lieve. adv. [See Lief.] Willingly. 

Speak the fpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lieve the town crier had fpokc my 
lines. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Aftion is death to fome fort of people, and they would as 
lieve hang as work. L'Ejlrange. 

Lieute'n ancv. n.f. [ lieutenance , French; from lieutenant.] 

1. The office of a lieutenant. 

If fuch tricks as thefe ftrip you out of your lieutenancy , it 
had been better you had not killed your three fingers fo 
oft. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

2. The body of lieutenants. 

The lift of undifputed mafters, is hardly fo long as the 
lift of the lieutenancy of our metropolis. Felton on the Clafftcki . 

LIEUTE'NANT. n.f. [ lieutenant , French.] 

I. A deputy; one who a<fts by vicarious authority. 

Whither away Co fall l 
—No farther than the tower. 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. 

—We’ll enter all together. 

And in good time here the lieutenant comes. Sbakefpeare. 

I muft put you in mind of the lords lieutenants , and de¬ 
puty lieutenants, of the counties: their proper ufe is for or¬ 
dering the military affairs, in order to oppofe an invafion 
from abroad, or a rebellion or fedition at home. Bacon. 

Killing, as it is confidered in itfelf without all undue cir- 
cumftances, was never prohibited to the lawful magiftrate, 
who is the vicegerent or lieutenant of God, from whom he 
derives his power of life and death. Bramhall againjl Hobbes. 

Sent by our new lieutenant , who in Rome, 

And fince from me, has heard of your renown : 

I come to offer peace. Philips’s Breton. 

a In war, one who holds the next rank to a fuperior of any 
denomination; as, a general has his lieutenant generals, a 
colonel his lieutenant colonel, and a captain fimply his 

lieutenant. . , 

It were meet that fuch captains only were employed as 


Locke. 

Pope. 
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According to military ciiftom the place Jn!Z? 
lieutenant of the colonel’s company might well ’ ?" d ^ 
next vacant captainfhip. 7 5 pretend «the 

The earl of Effex was made lieutenant eeneral T**"’ 

mm of *• “•‘i i u* 

Canft thou fo many gallant foldie« fe 
And captains and lieutenants flight for me ~ 

or U ;« T ,! H,P ' The hrft or 

Y*n'”’f P J ural l ‘ ves - P'F'an, to live, Saxon.] 

I; Union and co-operation of foul with body. 

On thy life no more. 

—•My life I never held but as a pawa 
1 o wage againft thy foes ; nor fear to lofe it. 

Thy fafety Being the motive. Shakefpeare’s Ring Lear 
She fhews a body rathci 1 than a life, r S U ' 

A ftatue than a breather. Shakef Ant n . 

a bri " 8 fonh abun ' Ja " tl) ’ ' hc 

V e man confols i„ 

pamt pat,on of the fame com,need Cfi, by conftamly llectin* 

SgStadw?* ,n , “ l)r » >1“ 

So peaceful {halt thou end thy blifcful days, 

And fteal thyfelf from life by flow decays* 

1. Prefent ftatc. 7 

O life, thou nothing’s younger brother ! 

So like, that we may take the one for t’other ! 

, Dream of a lhadow ! a refle&ion made 
From the falfe glories of the gay refledted bow. 

Is more a folid thing than thou ! 

Thou weak built ifthmus, that do’ft proudly rife 
Up betwixt two eternities; 

Yet canft not wave nor wind fuftain, 

Biit, broken and o’erwhelm’d, the ocean meets again. 

When I confidcr life *tis all a cheat. 

Yet fool’d by hope men favour the deceit. 

Live on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 

To-morrow’s faifer than the former day; 

Lies more; and when it fays wc fliall be bleft 
With fome new joy, takes off what wc poffeft. 

Strange cozenage ! none would live paft years again. 

Yet all hope plcafure in what yet remain; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give: 

I’m tir’d of waiting for this chemick gold. 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden, 
Howe’er ’tis well that while mankind 
Through life’s perverfc meanders errs, 

He can imagin’d pleafures find, 

To combat againft real cares. 

3 ‘ Enjoyment, or poflclfion of terreftrial exiftcnce. 

Then avarice ’gan through his veins to infpire 
Hisgrecdy flames, and kindle life devouring fire. 

Their complot is to have my life: 

And, if my death might make this ifland happy. 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingncls. Sbakefpeare. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’ft 
Live well, how long or Abort permit to hcav’n. Milton. 

Untam’d and fierce the tyger ftill remains. 

And tires his life with biting on his chains. Prior. 

Hc entreated me not to take his life , but exacl a fum of 
money. Notes on the Odyffey. 

4. Blood, the fuppofed vehicle of life. 

His gufliing entrails fmoak’d upon the ground. 

And the warm life came ifiuing through the wound. Pope. 

5. Condudl; manner of living with refpeft to virtue or vice. 

Henry and Edward, brighteft fons of fame, 

And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name; 

After a Ufe of glorious toils endur’d. 

Clos’d their long glories with a figh. _ Pope. 

I’ll teach my family to lead good lives. Mrs. Barker. 

6. Condition; manner of living with refpect to happinefs an 
mifery. 

Such was the life the frugal Sabines led ; _ 

So Remus and his brother god were bred. Dryden V yirg. 

7. Continuance of our prefent ftate. . , 

And fome have not any clear ideas of the greateft part 
them all their lives. .J /' 

The adminiftration of this bank is for Ufe, and partly m 
the hands of the chief citizens. . Addifon on Italy. 

8. The living form ; refemblance cxaflly copied. 

Galen hath explained this point unto the lift. 


Prior. 


Fa. 


Brown- 

He 
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That is the beft part of beauty which a pidure cannot cx- 
ercls, no, nor the firft light of the life. Bacon 1%. 

P Let him vifit eminent perfons of great name abroad that 
he may tell how the life agrecth with the fame. Bacon 
He that would be a rtiaftcr, muft draw by the life as well 
1 originals, and join theory and experience toge- 
Collier of the Entertainment of Books. 


He 

as copy from 
ther. 

n Exafl refemblance. , , 

9 ' 1 believe no charadcr of any perfon was ever better drawn 

to the life than this. . , Dcnhdfn. 

Rich carvings, ^portraiture, and imaery, 

Where ev’ry figure to the life express'd 

The Godhead’s pow’r. Dryden’s Knight s Tale. 

He faw in order painted on the wall 
The wars that fame around the world had blown, 

All to the life, and ev’iy leader known. Dryden’s JEn. 

jo. General ftatc of man. 

Studious they appear 
Of arts that polifli life ; inventors rare ! 

Unmindful of their Maker. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

All that cheers or foftens life, 

The tender filler, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. 
j I. Common occurrences; human affairs; the courfe of things. 
This I know, not only by reading of books in my lludy, 
but alfo by experience of life abroad in the world. Afcham. 
Not to know at large of things remote 
From ufe, obfeure and fubtile; but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wifdom. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

12 . Living perfon. 

Whv fhould I play the Roman fool, and die 
On my own fword l whilft I fee lives the gaflies 
Do better upon them. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

13. Narrative of a life paft. 

Plutarch, that writes his life. 

Tells us, that Cato dearly lov’d his wife. Pope. 

14. Spirit; brilknefs; vivacity; refolution. 

The Helots bent thitherward with a new Ufe of refolution, 
as if their captain had been a root out of which their courage 
had fprung. Sidney. 

They have no notion of life and fire in fancy and in words; 
and any thing that is juft in grammar and in meafure is as 
good oratory and poetry to them as the bed. Felton. 

Not with half the fire and life. 

With which he kifs’d Amphytrion’s wife. Prior. 

15. Animated exiftence; animal being. 

Full nature fwarms with life. Thomfon. 

Li'feblood. n. f. [life and blood .] The blood ncceffary to life; 
the vital bloocl. 

This ficknefs doth infc£l 

The very lifeblood of our enterprife. Shakef Henry IV. 

How could’ft thou drain the lifeblood of the child. Shak. 
They loved with that calm and’ noble value which dwells 
in the heart, with a warmth like that of lifeblood. Spectator. 
Money, the lifeblood of the nation; 

Corrupts and ftagnates in the veins, 

Unlefs a proper circulation 

Its motion and its heat maintains. Swift. 

His forehead ftruck the ground, J ' 

Lifeblood and life rufti’d mingled through the wound Dryd 
Lifeeverl AstiNG. An herb. Ainfwortb. 

Lifegiving. n.J. [ Ufe and giving.] Having the power to 
give life, 0 r y 

His own heat. 

Kindled at firft from heaven’s lifegiving fire. 

He fat deviling death 
To them who liv’d ; nor on the virtue thought 
Of that lifegiving plant. Milton’s Paradife Loft 

Ll Jerfon ARD ‘ ^ and * l “ rA 3 Thc £ uard of a king’s 
Li'feless. adj. [from life.] 

1. Dead ; depiived of life. 

rhe other viftor-flame a moment ftood. 

Then fell, an d lifelefs left th’ extinguilh’d wood. Dryden 
I who make thc triumph of to-day, 7 

May of to-morrow’s pomp one part appear, 

Ohaftly with wounds, and lifelefs on the bier. p r ;„ r 
2- Unanimated; void of life. ^ 

Was I to have never parted from thy fide > 

As good have grown there ftill a lifelefs rib ! Milt. P. F 
Thus began 

Outrage from lifelefs things. Milton’s Paradife Loft 

Hopclefs and helplefs doth /Egeon wend, 
liut to procraft mate his lifelefs end. c, 1 r . 

Unknowing ,o ' pi J ob 

A Ufe.efs king, a royal lhadc I lay. ^ 


Spenfer. 
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Li'FELESLY. adv. [from lifelefs.] Without vigour; frigidly; 

LFfeTike. n.f. [life and like.] Like a living perfon. 

Minerva, lifelike, on embodied air . _ 

Imprefs’d the form of Ipthcma the fair. Pope s UdyJJey. 
Li'festring. n.f [Ufe and firing.] Nerve; firings imagined 
to convey life. 

Thefe lines arc the veins, the arteries. 

The undecaying liff rings of thofe hearts 
That ftill fhall pant, and ftill fliall cxercife 
The motion fpirit and nature both impart. Darnel's Muf 
Lifetime, n.f [life and time.] Continuance or duration of life. 
Jordain talked profe all his life-time, without knowing 
what it was. Addfon on dncient Jlftedals. 

Lifewe'arv. adj. [life and weary.] Wretched; tired of living. 
Let me have 

A dram of poifon, fuch foon fpeeding geer 
As will difperfe itlelf through all the veins, 

That the Ufeweary taker may fall dead. Sbakefpeare 

To Lift. v. a. [lyffta, Swcdilh; loffter, Danilh.] 

1. To raifc from the ground ; to heave; to elevate; to hold on 
high. 

Filial ingratitude! 

Is it not as this mouth fliould tear this hand 
For lifting food to’t. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Your guefts are coming; 


Lift up your countenance, as ’twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial. Shakejp. Pointer Tale. 

J 


Propp’d by the fpring, it lifts aloft the head. 

But of a fickly beauty foon to flied, 

In fummer living, and in winter dead. Dryden. 

2. To hear; to fupport. Not in ufe. 

So down he fell, that th’ earth him underneath 
Did groan, as feeble fo great load to lift. Fairy Queers. 

3. To rob; to plunder. 

So weary bees in little cells repofe; 

But if night robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive. 

An humming through their waxen city grows. Dryden. 

4. To exalt; to elevate mentally. 

My heart was lift up in the ways of the Lord. 2 Chron. 

Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell. 

To bright Caecilia greater pow’r is given, 

His numbers rais’d a ftiadc from hell. 

Hers lift the foul to heav’n. Pope’s St. Ceedlia. 

5. To raife it) fortune. 

The eye of the Lord lifted up his head from mifery. Eccluf. 

6. To raifc in eftimation. 

Neither can it be thought, becaufe fome leflons are chofen 
out of the Apocrypha, that we do offer difgrace to the word 
of God, or lift up the writings of men above it. Hooker. 

7. To exalt in dignity. 

See to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. Addifon’s Cato. 

8. To elevate ; to fwell with pride. 

Lifted up with pride. Tim. iii. 6. 

Our fucceffes have been great, and our hearts have been 
too much lifted up by them, fo that we have reafon to 
humble ourfelves. Atterbury's Sermons. 

9. Up is fometimes emphatically added to lift. 

He lift up his fpear agaiaft eight hundred, whom he flew 

at tl ^' 2 S am - xxiii* 8. 

Artfe, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine hand. Genefts. 
To Lift, v . n. To ftrive to raife by ftrength. 

Pinch cattle of pafture while fummer doth laft, 

And lift ax their tailes 'yer a winter be paft. Tuffer's Hufb 
...Tv b eil Jg engaged in a talk beyond its ftrength, 

like the body ftrained by lifting at a weight too heavy, has 
often its force broken. Locke 

Ll of r iiftii4 [fr ° m mb ‘ ] ThC ° f Hfting J the man ner 

In the lift of the feet, when a man goeth up the hill, the 
Weight of the body bearcth moll upon the knees. Bacon 

the f IT U ‘ S n0t ^ ,arge or high lift ’ thflt makes " 

rp, . Bacon's E(Taxs* 

„ rT T « c g oat g ,v JL s the fox a and out he formas. L’E/tr 
y; for in 3 night thc T %» Blow 

3 ‘ thfw^nl ft r Uggle ’ Dea i W is an effort to raife what with 
the whole force cannot be moved; and figuratively any ftatc 
of impotence and inability. ' > Katc 

Myfclf and Trulla made a fhift 
To help him out at a dead lift. ti n 

Mr Doflo, had puzlUd £ brai „ s *■ <• 

In making a ballad, but was at a ftand. 

L 'T£P?°$h oSdS«r ,bcmatpl “ r “ re - 

head ‘ Lord> art m y g,or y> aHd Ufter up of mine 

i S L 3. 

J lo 
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To Lie. v. n. [leggen, Dutch.] To lie. 

Thou kenft the great care 
I have of thy health and thy welfare. 

Which many wild beafts liggen in wait. 

For to entrap in thy tender ftate. Spenfcr's Paflorals. 

LI GAMENT. n. f. [ ligamentum , from ligo, Latin ; ligament, 
French.] 

Ligament is a white and folid body, fofter than a cartilage, 
but harder than a membrane ; they have no confpicuous ca- ■ 
vitics, neither have they any fenfe, left they ftiould fuffer 
upon die motion of the joint: their chief ufe is to fatten the 
bones, which are articulated together for mofion, left they 
fhould be diflocatcd with exercife. Quincy. 

Be all their ligaments at once unbound, 

And their disjointed bones to powder ground. Sandys. 
The incus fituate between the two former is one way join¬ 
ed to the malleus, the other end being a procefs is fixed with 
a ligament to the ftapes. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

2 . [In popular or poetical language.] Any thing which connects 
the parts of the body. 

Though our ligaments betimes grow weak. 

We muft not force them till themfelves they break. Denh. 

3. Bond ; chain ; entanglement. 

Men fometimes, upon the hour of departure, do (peak and 
reafon above themfelves; for then the fotil, beginning to be 
.freed from the ligaments of the body, reafons like herfelf, and 
difeourfes in a (train above mortality. Addifon's Spectator. 

Ligame'ntal. 1 n.f [from ligament.] Compofing a liga- 

Ligame'ntous. J ment. 

The urachos or ligamental paflage is derived from the bot¬ 
tom of the bladder, whereby it difehargeth the watery and 
urinary part of 'its aliment. Brovin's VAgar Errours. 

T he clavicle is inferted into the firft bone of the fternon, 
and bound iir by a ftrong ligamentous membrane. JVifeman. 

Liga'tion. n.f. [ligatio , Latin.] 

1. The a# of binding. 

2. The ftate of being bound. 

The (lumber of the body feems to be but the waking of 
the foul: it is the ligation of lenfe, but the liberty of reafon. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 487. 

Li'gature. n.f. [ligature, French; ligatura, Latin.] 

1. Any thing bound on ; bandage. 

He deludeth us alfo by philters, ligatures , charms, and 
many fuperftitious ways in the cure of dileafes. Brown. 

If you flit the artery, and thrull into it a pipe, and caft a 
ftrait ligature upon that part of the artery ; notwithftanding 
the blood hath free paflage through the pipe, yet will not the 
artery beat below the ligature ; but do but take off the liga¬ 
ture it will beat immediately. Bay on Creation. 

The many ligatures of our Englifh drefs check the circur 
lation of the blood. Spectator, N\ 576. 

I found my arms and legs very ftrongly fattened on each tide 
to the ground ; I likewiCe felt feveral flender ligatures acrofs 
my body, from my arm-pits to my thighs. Gulliver's Trav. 

2. The a# of binding. 

The fatal noofe performed its office, and with mod ftrict 
ligature fqueczed the blood into his face. Arbuth. J. Bull. 

Any ftoppage of the circulation Will produce a dropiy, as 
by ftrong ligature , or comprcffion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

?. The ftate of being bound. 

Sand and gravel grounds eaftly admit of heat and moifturc, 
for which they arc not much the better, bccaufe they let it 
pafs too foon, and contra# no ligature. Mortimer s Hujb. 

LIGHT, n. f [leojjr, Saxon.] , , . . 

j. That quality or action of the medium of fight by which we 

C Light is propagated from luminous bodies in time, ^nd 
fpends about feven or eight minutes of an hour in palling 
from the fun to the earth. Newton s Opticks. 

2. Illumination of mind; mftruchon ; knowledge. 

Of thofe things which are for direction of all the parts of 
our life needful, and not impoffible to be ci ‘ f “ r J e ^ ^' J * 
light of nature itfelf, arc there not many which faff.mens na 
tural capacity hath been able to find out. ’ 

Light may be taken from the experiment of the horfe- 
too* ring, how that thofc thing, which afliiagc th. fafe of 
the fpiritt, do help 

I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire confcience, whom if they will hear 
Light after light well us’d they (ball attai 'L , „ T n 

Afi to the k «> ttrive. Mm* Pg. Lf - 
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ters doubt wouId hav <= given us great light in thofe mat _ 
ep. _ . _ Arbuthnot oft Coine 

3. The part of a pi#urc which is drawn with bright colours 
or in which the light is fuppofed to fall. b ’ 

Never admit two equal lights in the fame picture; but the 
greater light muft ftrike forcibly on thofe places of the 2 
ture where the principal figures arc ; diminifhing as it comes 


Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


nearer the borders. 

4. Reach of knowledge; mental view. 

Light, and undemanding, and wifdom, like the wifdom 
of the gods, was found in him. Dan v 

_ Wc faw as !t we re thick clouds, which did put us in feme 
hope of land, knowing how that part of the South fea was 
utterly unknown, and might have iflands or continents that 
hitherto were not come to light. Bacon's Nat. Hift 

They have brought to light not a few profitable experi- 
Bacon’s Natural Hijhry. 

5. romt of view; fttuation; direction in which the light falls. 

Frequent confideration of a thing wears off the ftrarigenefs 
of it; and (hews it in its feveral lights, and various ways of 
appearance, to the view of the mind. South. 

It is impoffible for a man of the greateft parts to confider 
any thing in its whole extent, and in all its variety of lights. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 400. 
An author who has not learned the art of ranging his 
thoughts, and letting them in proper lights, will lofe^himfelf 
in confulion. Addifon’s Spectator, N 1 . 201. 

6. Explanation. 

I have endeavoured, throughout this difeourfe, that every 
former part might give (Length unto all that follow, and 
every latter bring fome light unto all before. Hooker, b, i. 

We (hould compare plates of feripture treating of the'fame 
point: thus one part of the facred text could not fail to give 
light unto another. Locke's EJfay on St. Paul's EpijHts. 

7. Any thing that gives light; a pharos; a taper. 

That light' we fee is burning in my hall; 

How far that little candle throws his beams. 

So (bines a good deed in a naughty world. Shakefpeare. 
Then he called for a light, and fprang in, and fell down 
before Ppul. Aits xvi. 29. 

I haye fet thee to be a light of the Gehtiies, for falva- 
tion unto the ends of the earth. Adis xiii. 47. 

"Let them be for figns. 

For feafons, and for days, and circling years; 

And let them be for lights, as I ordain 
Their office in the firmament of heav’n, 

To give light on the earth. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

I put as great difference between our new lights and an¬ 
cient truths, as between the fun and an evanid meteor. 

Glanville's Seep. 

Several lights will not be feen. 

If there be nothing elfe between ; 

Men doubt bccaufe they (land fo thick i’ th’ (ky. 

If fhofe be ftars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 

I will make fome offers at their fafety, by fixing fome 
marks like lights upon a coaft, by which their (hips may 
avoid at leaft known rocks. Temple. 

He (fill muft mourn 

The fun, and moon, and ev’ry ftarry light. 

Eclips’d to him, and loft in cverlafting night. Prior. 

Licht. adj. [leohr, Saxon.] 

j. Not tending to the center with great force; not heavy. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt. 

And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 
Thefc weights did not exert their natural gravity till they 
were laid in the golden balance, infomuch that I could not 
cuefs which was light Or heavy whilft I held them in my 
jj an( j_ Addifon's Spoliator, N'. 463. 

2 . Not burdenfomc; eafy to be worn, or carried, or lifted; 

not onerous. . 

Horfe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, and warn, 
The lighter and (Longer the greater thy gainc. Tujfer. 

It will be light, that you may bear it 
Under a doke that is of any length. Sbakejpeare. 

A king that would not feel his crown too heavy, mult 
wear it every day ; but if he think it too light, he knoweth 
not of what metal it is made. Bacon, Ejjays. 

7. Not afflictive ; cafy to be endured. f 

3 Every light and common thing incident mto^ny^part ot 

man’s life. . , . ’ 

Light fuff’rings give us le.fure to complain. 

We groan, but cannot fpeak, in greater pain Dryden. 
Eafy to be performed ; not dlfficuk^not valuable. 


/vna to me enu pcuuuug , Ea p y t0 be perrormeu ; 

I opened Ariofto in Italian, and the very firft two Mcs 4 ’ } K.rg.ve 

rave me light to all I could dclire. .• > ‘ ‘ ff fi#ions light I mix with truth dmne, ... 

S If this internal /tf/;/, or any propofit.on which ™^ kcf ° r fi „ thefe l lnes with other pra.fc than thmc Farf • 

infpired, be conformable to the principles of renfon, or to d wcfe aIJ hl , tnends, the talk was AgJ* 

irupireo, _, otn-ir.-ii revelation, reafon war- .Hn.^hter. they invite. Vr)<un. 


xt tms iiueiuai ugi", —v r—r--. : c r 

infpired, be conformable to the principles of reafon 
the word of God, which is attetted revelauon, tcAon*z.- 

ra, ¥he ordinary words of language, and our common ufe of 
if « •* "' hith 


Weil pleas’- 

The father, mother, daughter, they invite. 

<- Eafy to be acted on by any power. 

5 ^Apples of a ripe flavour, Ircfli and .air. 

Mellow’d by winter from theii ' denYjitvenal. 

Light of digeftion now, and fit for uit. Di } ^ 
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*' 'SSS' wi.h , company of g 
clofc in ambufli, in a convenient place for thatpurpofe. Knot. 
7 . Adive; nimble. 

1 He fo light was at legerdemain, 

'Thar what he touch’d came not to light 


again. Spenfer. 
2 Sam. ii. 18. 


That what he touch 

Afahel was as light of foot as a wild roc. 

There Stamford came, for his honour was lame 
Of the gout three months together; 

But it prov’d, when they fought, but a running gout. 
For heels were lighter than ever. Venham. 

Youths, a blooming band ; 

Li Ait bounding from the earth at once they rife, ^ 

Their feet half vicwlcfs quiver in the Ikies. Popes Odyf. 
J. Unencumbered ; unembarrafled ; clear of unpedmen s. . 
Unmarried men are beft matters, but not bci u j e , 
for they are light to run away. £acon. 

9 ' S1 A ^"mor rC iii'the manner of making the following trials 

was enough to render feme of them unfuccefsful. Beyle. 
10. Not crafs ; not grofs. 

In the wilderncfs there is no bread, nor water, and our 
foul loa’.heth this light bread. Hum. xxi. 5. 

Light fumes are merry, groffer fumes are fad. 

Both are the reafonable foul run mad. Dryd. Nun s Tale. 
j,. Eafy to admit any influence ; unfteady; unfettled ; loofe. 
Ealfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe light vain perfons (till arc drunk and jnad 
With furfi’itings, and pleafurcs of their youth. Davies. 
They arc light of belief, and great Metiers after news. 

Howell. 

There is no greater argument of a light and inconfidcratc 
perfon, than prophaneiy to feoff at religion. Tillotfon's Serm. 

12. Gay; airy; without dignity or folidity; trifling. 

Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. Shakef. 

13. Not chafte; not regular in condu#. 

Let me not be tight, 

For a light wife doth make a heavy hu(band. Shakefpeare. 

14. [From light, n.f. J Bright; clear. 

As foon as the morning wa3 light, the men were fent 
away. Gen. xliv. 3. 

The horfes ran up and down with their tails and mains on 
a light fire. Knolles. 

15. Not dark ; tending to whitenefs. 

In painting, the light and a white colour are but one and 
the fame thing: no colour more refembles the air than white, 
and by confcqucnce no colour which is lighter. Dryden. 

Two cylindric bodies with annular fulci, found with (harks 
teeth, and other (hells, in a light coloured clay. Woodward 
Light, adv. [for lightly, by colloquial corruption.] Lightly; 
cheaply. 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from whence 
fo precious a benefit hath.grown. Hooker, b. v. 

To Light, v. a. [from light, n.f] 
j. To kindle; to inflame ; to fet on fire. 

Swinging coals about in the wire, throughly lighted them. 

A Boyle. 

This truth (hines fo clear, that to go about to prove it, 
were to light a candle to feek the fun. Glanville’s Seep. 
The maids, who waited her commands. 

Ran in with lighted tapers in their hands. Dryden. 

Be witnefs gods, and ftrike Jocafta dead, 

If an immodeft thought, or low defire. 

Inflam’d my bread fincc firft our loves were lighted. 

Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
Abfencc might cure it, or a fecond miftrefs 
Light up another flame, and put out this. Addifon's Cato. 
2. To give light to; to guide by light. 

A beam that falls, 

Frefli from the pure glance of thine eye, 

Lighting to eternity. Crajhaw. 

Ah hopclefs, lulling flames ! like thofe that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn. Pope. 
3 > To illuminate. * 

The fun was fet, and vefper to fupply 
His abfent beams, had lighted up the (ky. 

4 - Op is emphatically joined to light. 

No fun was lighted up the world to view. urya. wi 

5 - [from the adjective.] To lighten ; to eafe of a burthen. 

Land fome of our paflengers, 

And light this weary vefl'el of her load. Fain Queen 

To Light. *. [lidt, by chance, Dutch.] ^ ^ 

*• •‘'“happen; to fall upon by chance. 

»i, N uT^, fettled in valour than di, pofed to juftice, if either 
they had lighted on a better friend, or could have learned to 
make fricndlbip a child, and nothe the father of vinue. Sidney 
l he prince, by chance, did on a lady light, 
hat was right fair, and frefli as morning rofe. 
rtapiy, your eye (hall light upon fome toy 
icu have defire to purchale. Shalrt 

As in the tides of people once up, there want not [tiring 


Dryden. 
Dryd. Ovid. 


Pa. Qu. 
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winds to make them more rough; fo this people di Mghf 
upon two ringleaders. Bacon s Henry VI th* 

P Of late years, the rbyal oak did Itghr upon count ]Rho- 
dophil. Haulers Vocal Foreft. 

The way of producing fuch a change bn colours may be 
eifilv enough lighted on, by thofe coiiverfant in the folutions 
of mercury. r uu Boyle on Colours. 

He lought by arguments to (both her pain; 

Nor thofe avail’d : at length he lights on one, 

Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 

If hcav’n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 

Truth, lioht upon this way, is of no more av.il to us than 
error; for what is fo taken up by us, may be falfe as well as 
true; and he has not done his duty, who has thus (tumbled 
upon truth in his way to preferment. Locke. 

Whofoever firft lit on a parcel of that fubftance we call 
gold, could not rationally take the bulk and figure to de¬ 
pend on its real eflence. _ Locke. 

As wily reynard walk’d the ftreets at night,' 

On a tragedian’s ma(k he chanc’d to light, 

Turning it o’er, he mutter’d with difdain, 

How vaft a head is here widiout a brain. Addifon. 

A weaker man may fometimes light on notions which 
have efcaped a wifer. IVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. [Alij);ran, Saxon.] To defeend from a horfe or carriage. 

When Naanian faw him. running after him, he lighted 
down from the chariot to meet him. 2 Kings v. 21. 

I faw ’em falute on horfeback, 

Beheld them when they lighted, how they clung 
4 In their embracement. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 

Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when (he faw Ifaac, (he 
lighted off the camel. Gen. xxiv. 64. 

The god laid down his feeble rays. 

Then lighted from his glittering coach, Swift, 

3. To fall in any particular direction. 

The wounded fteed curvets ; and, rais’d upright. 

Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 

Spring up in air aloft, and la(h the wind. Dryden’s Mn. 

4. To fall; to ftrike on. 

He at his foe with furious rigour (mites. 

That ftrongeft oak might ieem to overthrow } 

The ftroke upon his (hield (b heavy lights, 

That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Fairy .^u. 
At an uncertain lot none can find themfelves grieved on 
whomfoever it lighteth. Hooker, b. i. 

They (ball hunger no more; neither (hall the fun light on 
them, nor any heat. Rev, vii. 16. 

On me, me only, as the fource and fpring 
Of all corruption, all thq blame lights due. Milt. Pa. L. 
A curfe lights upon him prelcntly after : his great army is 
utterly ruined, he himfelf (lain in "it, and his head and right 
hand "cut off, and hung up before Jerufalem. South's Serm. 

5. To fettle; to reft. 

I plac’d a quire of fuch enticing birds. 

That (he will tight to liften to their lays. Shakefpeare. 

Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall. 

Which feem fweet flow’rs, with luftre frefli and gay. 

She lights on that, and this, and tafteth all, ’ 

But pleas’d with none, doth rife and foar away. Davis. 
Plant trees and fhrubs near home, for them to pitch on at 
their fvvarming, that they may not be in danger of bein"- 
loft for want of a lighting place. Mortimers Hufbanan. 
To Li'ghtkn. v. n. [J:it, hgr, Saxon.] 

1. To flalh, with thunder. 

This dreadful night, 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion. Shakefpeare's Julius Ceefar. 

Although I joy in thee, 

I have no joy of this contra# to night; 

It is too rafii, too unadvis’d, too fudderf. 

Too like the light’ning, which doth ceafe to be 
Ere one can fay it lightens. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet 
The lightning that lightened) out of the one part under hca- 
veil, flieweth unto the other part. Luke xvii. 24. 

2. 1 o lnuie like lightning. T 

’tet looks he like a king: behold his eye. 

As bright as is the eagle’s^ lightens forth 1 * 

„ ControUingmajefty. Shakefp. Richard J I 

3. To tall or light, [from light.] J U * 

the? L ° rd> kt mCfCy lSghten UP ° n US ’ ns our truft ^ in 
To Li'qhtkn. t-. 17. [from light.] C ° mmon Pra ^' 

1. To illuminate; to enlighten. 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hr>l» ci. , r 

W hich fett ft the eye without, and mind within ; 7 

my (pint with one clear heav’nly ray, 

Whidi now to view itfelf doth firft begin. 7 7 Davies 

An^ r»L °i fi n L an . a11 alon e th « diore, 

And lighten d all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 

• Nature 
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Nature from the ftorrii 

Shihes out afrefh ; and through the lighten'd air 
A higher luftre, and a clearer calm. 

Diffuse tremble. ? kmfon's Summer. 

l2i To exonerate; to unload. J 

3nd Caft forth wares that 
were in the fhip into the fea, to lighten it of them. Jan. i. 7 . 

3. 1 o make lefs heavy. J ‘ 

Long fince with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof, 

I hat fellowfhip in pain divides not fmart. 

Nor lightens aught each man’s peculiar load. Pared. Re?. 

t <r Strive 

In offices of love how we may lighten 

Each other’s burden. Milt. Pa. Lejl. 

4. 1 o exhilarate ; to cheer. 

A trufty villain, very oft, 

When I am dull with care and melancholy. 

Lightens my humour with his merry jells. Shakefpeare. 
The audience are grown weary of continued melancholy 
icenes; and few tragedies lhall fucceed in this age, if they 
are not lightened with a courfe of mirth. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

Li'chter. n.f. [from light, to make light.] A heavy boat into 
which lhips are lightened or unloaded. 

They have cock boats for pallengers, and lighters for bur- 
then. Caretu's Survey of Cornwall. 

He climb’d a flranded lighter’s height. 

Shot to the black abyfs, and plung’d downright. Pope. 

Li'ghterman. n.f. [lighter and man.] One who manages a 
lighter. 

Where much {hipping is employed, whatever becomes of 
the poor merchant, multitudes of people will be certain 
gainers ; as fhipwrights, butchers, carmen, and lightermen. 

Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

Lightfi'ngered. adj. [ light and finger.] Nimble at con¬ 
veyance; thievifh. 

I»i'chtfoot. adj. [light and foot.] Nimble in running or 
dancing; a&ive. 

And eke the lightfoot maids that keep the deer. Spenfer. 

Him fo far had born his lightfoot Heed, 

Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce difdain. 

That him to follow was but fruitlefs pain. Fairy Queen. 

And all the troop of lightfoot Naiades 
Flock all about to fee her lovely face. Spenfer’s Fa. Qu. 

Lichtfo'ot. n.f. Vcnifon. A cant word. 

Lichthe'aded. ad. [light and head.] 

J. Unlleady; loofe; thoughtlefs; weak. 

The Englifh liturgy, how pioufly and wifely foever framed, 
had found great opposition ; the ceremonies had wrought only 
upon lightheaded, weak men, yet learned men excepted 
againft fome particulars. Clarendon. 

2. Delirious ; difordered in the mind by difeafe. 

Lighthe'adedness. n. f. Dclirioufncfs ; diforder of the 
mind. 

Lighthe'aRTEd. adj. [light and heart.] Gay; merry; airy; 
cheerful. 

JLightho'use. n.f. [light and hoUfe.] An high building, at 
the top of which lights are hung to guide {hips at lea. 

He charged himtelf with the rifque of fuch veflels as car¬ 
ried corn in winter; and built a pharos or ligbtboufe. Arbutb. 

Build two poles to the meridian, with immenle lightboufes 
on the top of them. Arbut knot and Pope. 

Lighti-e'gged. adj. [light and leg.] Nimble; fwift. 

Lightlegged Pas has got the middle fpace. Sidney. 

Li'ghtless. adj. [from light.] Wanting light; dark. 

Li'ghtly. adv. [from light. J 

1. Without weight. 

This grave partakes the flcfhly birth, 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth. Benj. Johnfon, 

2. Without deep impreffion. 

The foft ideas of the cheerful note, 

Lightly receiv’d, were eafily forgot. Prior. 

3. Eafily; readily; without difficulty; of courfe. 

If they write or fpeak publickly but five words, one of 
them is lightly about the dangerous eftate of the church of 
England in refpedt of abufed ceremonies. Hooker , b. iv. 

Believ’t not lightly that your fon 
Will not exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautclous baits and prafticc. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Short Summer lightly has a forward fpring. Shakefp. 
The traitor in faction lightly goeth away with it. Bacon. 

j . Without reafon. . . . 

Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly or lightly 
appear before great perfonages. Taylor s Guide. 

Let every man that hath a calling be diligent in purlu- 
ancc of its employment, fo as not lightly, or without reafqn- 
ablc occafion, to negledt it. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

c. Without affliction ; cheerfully. 

J Bid that welcome 

Which comes to punilh us, and wc puniffl it. 

Seeming to bear it lightly. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 


6. Not chaftly. 

When on a fudden, Torifmond appear’d 
Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er • 

Leapmg and bounding on the billows heads; 

Till fafely wc had reach'd the farther Ihore. Dn .j„ 
8 . Gaily; airily; with levity; without heed or care ^ 

L H r e M that DED h [Il?ht 3nd . m:nd ' ] Unfettled 5 unfcadv 
r that 1S ha . ft T to S lve credit is lightminded. Ecel xiv' j 

Li ghtness. n.f [from light.] X ‘ 4 * 

1. Levity; want of weight; abfence of weight. 

Some are for mails of lhips, as fir and°pine, becaufe of 
their length, ilraightnefs, and lightnefs. Bacon's Nat Hid 
Suppofe many degrees of Iittlenefs and lightnefs in particle-' 
fo as many might float ,n the air a good whife before ffiey 

* _ „ Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

2. Inconftancy; unfteadinefs. J J n 

For, unto knight there is no greater ffiame. 

Than lightnefs and inconftancy in love. Fairs Queer 
Of two things they muft chufe one; namclv, whl-ther 
they would, to their cndlefs difgrace, with ridiculous lightnefs, 
difmifs him, whofe reftitution they had in fo important 
manner defired, or elfe condefcend unto that demand. Hooker 
As I blow this feather from my face. 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 

And yielding to another when it blows. 

Commanded always by the greateft guft; 

Such is the lightnefs of you common^mcn. 

3. Unchaftity; want of conduct in women. 

Is it the difdain of my eftate, or the opinion of my light- 
nefs, that have emboldened fuch bafe fancies towards me ? 

. , Sidney, b. ii. 

Can it be. 

That modefty may more betray our fenfe, 

Than woman’s lightnefs. Shakefp. f ' 

- Agility; nimblenefs. 


’akefp. Meajure for Meafure. 


Li'ghtning. n.f. [from lighten, lightening, lightning.] 
1. The flafh that attends thunder. 


Lightning is a great flame, v< 
vay to a great diftance, fuddenly 
ending, fo that it is only momentaneous. 


_ at flame, very bright, extending every 
way to a great diftance, fuddenly darting upwards, and there 


Mufchenbroek. 

Senfe thinks the lightning born before the thunder; 
What tells us then they both together are ? Davies. 

Salmoncus, fuff’ring cruel pains I found 
For emulating Jove; the rattling found 
Of mimick thunder, and the glitt’ring blaze 
Of pointed lightnings, and their forky rays. Dryd. /En. 

No warning of the approach of flame. 

Swiftly, like fudden death, it came; 

Like travellers by lightning kill’d, 

I burnt the moment I beheld. Granville. 

2. Mitigation j abatement. 

How oft when men are at the point of death, 

Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

We were once in hopes of his recovery, upon a kind mef- 
fage from the widow; but this only proved a lightning before 
death. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 517. 

Lights, n.f. [fuppofed to be called fo from their lightnefs in 
proportion to their bulk.] The lungs ; the organs of breath¬ 
ing. 

The complaint was chiefly from the lights, a part as of no 
quick fenfe, fo no feat for any {harp difeafe. Hayward. 

Li'ghtsome. adj. [from light.] 

1. Luminous; not dark ; not obfeure ; not opake. 

Neither the fun, nor any thing fenfible is that light itfelf, 
which is the caufe that things are lightfome, though it make 
itfelf, and all things elfe, viable; but a body moll enlighten¬ 
ed, by whom the neighbouring region, which the Greeks 
call aether, the place of the fuppofed element of fire, is effect¬ 
ed and qualified. Raleigh. 

White walls make rooms more lightfome than black. Bac. 
Equal pofture, and quick fpirits, are required to make co¬ 
lours lightfome. Bacon's Nat. Hijhry. 

The Sun 

His courfe exalted through the Ram had run 
Through Taurus, and the lightfome realms of Jove. Dryd. 

2. Gay; airy; having the power to exhilarate. . 

It fuiteth fo fitly with that lightfome affection of joy, 
wherein God delighteth when his faints praife him. Hooker. 

The lightfome paffion of joy was not that which now often 
ufurps the name; that trivial, vaniffling, fuperfic.al thing, 
that only gilds the apprehenfion, and plays upon the furface 
of the foul. , Souths Sermons. 

Li'ghtsomeness. n.f [from lightfome] , 

I. Luminoufncfs; not opacity; not obfeunty; not darkfomt 
nefs. 
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It is fo our atmofphere that the variety of colours, which 
are painted on the {kies, the Iigbtfomenefs of our air, and the 
twilight, are owing. Cheyne's Philofiphical Principles. 

2. Cheerfulncfs; merriment; levity. 

Ligna'loes. n.f. [lignum aloes, Latin.] Aloes wood. 

The vallies fpread forth as gardens by the river s fide, as 
the trees of lignaloes which the Lord hath planted, and as 
cedar trees befide the water. Num. xxlv. 6. 

Li'cneous. adj. [Hgneus, Latin; ligneux, French.] Made of 
wood ; wooden ; refcmbling wood. 

It ffiould be tried with {hoots of vines, and roots of red 
rofes; for it may be they, being of a more ligneous r nature, 
will incorporate with the tree itfelf. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Ten thoufand feeds of the plant harts-tonguc, hardly 
make the bulk of a pepper-corn: now the covers, and the 
true body of each feed, the parenchymous and ligneous part 
of both, and the fibres of thofc parts, multiplied one by an¬ 
other, afford a hundred thoufand millions of formed atoms, 
but how many more we cannot define. Grew's Cofinol. 

LlGNUMVlT/E.n.f.\La\.] Guiacum ; a very hard wood. 

It hath pinnated leaves; the flower confifts of feveral pe¬ 
tals, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of 
a rofe; the pointal of the flower, which arifes from the cen¬ 
ter of the calyx, becomes a flefliy, roundifh, ftony fruit, or 
the ftony feeds are furrounded with a thin pulp. Miller. 

Li'gure. n.f. A precious Hone. 

The third row a figure, an agate, and an amcthyfl. Exod. 

LIKE. adj. [lie, Saxon; liik, Dutch.J 

1. Refembling; having refemblance. 

Whom art thou like in thy greatnefs. Ezek. xxxi. 2. 

His fon, or one of his illuflrious name, 

How like the former, and almoft the fame. Dryd. JEn. 

As the earth was defigned for the being of men, why 
might not all other planets be created for the like ufes, each 
for their own inhabitants. Bentley's Sermons. 

This plan, as laid down by him, looks liker an univerfal 
art than a diftindl logick. Baker’s Refiefl. on Learning. 

2. Equal; of the lame quantity. 

More clergymen were impoverifhed by the late war, than 
ever in the like fpace before. Sprat's Sermons. 

3. [For likely.] Probable; credible. 

The trials were made, and it is like that the -experiment 
would have been effectual. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

4. Likely; in a ftate that gives probable expectations. This 
is, I think, an improper, though frequent, ufe. 

If the duke continues thefe favours towards you, you are 
like to be much advanced. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

He is like to die for hunger, for there is no more bread. 

• Jer. xxxviii.a. 

The yearly value thereof is already increafcd double of that 
it was within thefe few years, and is like daily to rife higher, 
till it amount to the price of our land in England. Davies. 
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Like as a father pitieth his children, lb the Lord piticth 
them that fear him. Pfal. ciii. 13. 

Arc we proud and paffionate, malicious and revengeful l 
Is this to be Mr-minded with Chrift, who was meek and 
lowly ? Ttttotfoifs Sermons. 

What Will be my confufion; When he fees me 
Neglected, and forfaken like himfelf. Philips’s Dijl. Mother . 

They roar’d like lions caught in toils, and rag’d : 

The man knew what they were, who heretofore 

Had feen the like lie murther’d on the Ihore. JValler. 

2. In fuch a manner as befits. 

Be ftrong, and quit yourfelves like mem I Sam. IV. 9. 

3. Likely; probably. A popular ufe not analogical. 

I like the work well, ere it be demanded. 

As Mr enough it will. I’d have it copied. Shakefpeare. 
To Like. v. a. [lican, Saxon; liiken, Dutch.] 

1. To chufe with fome degree of preference. 

As nothing can be fo reafonably fpoken as td content all 
men, fo this fpeech was not of them all liked. '.Knolles. 

He gave fuch an account as made it appear that he liked 
the delign. Clarendon, b. viii. 

We like our prefent circumftances well, and dream of no 
change. Atterbury's Sermons. 

2. To approve ; to view with approbation, not fondnefs. 

He flayed behind to bring the fhepherds with whorn he 
meant to confer to breed the better Zclmane’s liking, which 
he only regarded. Sidney, h. i. 

Though they did not like the evil he did, yet they liked 
him that did the evil. Sidney, b. ii. 

He grew content to mark their fpecches, then to marvel at 
fuch wit in fhepherds, after to like their company. Sidney. 

He proceeded from looking to liking, and from liking to 
loving. Sidney. 

For feveral virtues 

I have lik’d feveral women; never any 

With fo full foul. Shakefpeare’s Ternpefl. 

I look’d upon her with a foldiet’s eye; 

That liked, but had a rougher talk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love. Shakefpeare. 
Scarce any man paffes to a liking of fin in others, but by 
firft prachfing it himfelf, South’s Sermons, 

JJealts can like, but not diftinguilh too, 

^Nor their own liking by reflexion know. 

able to. 


Drydcn. 


- j - - '••*7 ^ 

thcmfelves to ftria rules. " Clarendon, L viii. 

If his rules of reafon be not better fuited to the Mind than 
his rules for health are fitted to our bodies, he is not like to 
be much followed Baker's Refieftions on Learning. 

Like. n.f. [ I his fubftantive is feldom more than the adjec¬ 
tive ufed elliptically; the like for the like thin?, or 
perfin.] 

I. Some perfon or thing refcmblimr another. 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I ffiall not look upon his like again. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Every like is not the fame, O Cx-far. Shakef/jul. Casfar. 
. Though there have been greater fleets for number, yet for 
the bulk ot the ffiips never the like. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb in her talons, vet a 
raven endeavouring to do the Me was held entangled. Hayw. 
One oners, and in offering makes a flay; 

Another forward fets, and doth no more • 

A thifd the like ‘ Daniefs Civil War. 

His defire 

By converfation with his like to help. 

Or folace his defeQs; Milton's Paradife Lofi, b. viii. 


L'Ejlrange's Fab. 


Two likes may be miftaken. 

She’d ftudy to reform the men. 

Or add fome grains of folly more. 

To women than they had before ; 

This might their mutual fancy {trike. 

Since ev’ry being loves its like. o 

2. Near approach ; a ftate like to another ftate. A fenfe com 
mon, but not juft. n Kn e com * 

Uk ‘ * haVC becn ^ u “°”ovenhrow" 0111 "^^ 

J * In th " fame manner; in the fame manner as 

Which WT nymph$ ’ , and n S htfoot Airies 
vvh.ch thither came to hear their mufick fw 


vr ~T ~".““V au,c 10 near their mufick fweet; 
Now hearing them fo heavily lament, 

Llkt hcavil y lamenting from them went. 


Spenfir 


5. Toplcafe; to be agreeable to. Now difufed. 

Well hoped he, ere long that hardy gueft, 

If ever covetous hand, or luftful eye, 

Or lips he laid on thing that lik’d him bell. 

Should be his prey. Spenfer's Fairy Queen, b. fi. 

Say, my fair brother now, if this device 
Do //^ you, or may you to like entice. Hubler<rs Tale 
l his defire being recommended to her majefty, it liked 
her to include the fame within one entire leafe. J ' Bacon 
He fliaH dweH where it liketh him bell. Deut.xx iii 16 
j™ !“">> * .h™, .o defiife ' 6 - 

To iXit *?4 W. I- >i. 

''o»l«o. Pl ' afal WUh ’ With ” /b ' f ° re thc th! "g Waved. 

JV >"y tiling: more than of God they could not by anv 
means like, as long as whatever they knew befide; r 7 
gey apprehended it not in itfelf witWdlpend^? P °on 

The young foldiers did with fuch chcerfuInefs^f^VtJc 

■ztsii s st r-p -I 2 

Liveliness. ^ ”•/ [from likely.] 

1. Appearance; {hew. Obfolctc. 

By^ite^ryi" his 

. p r f J 1 ? 1 Wlt l' no man here he is offended C! 1 a 

2. Refemblance; likcnels. Obfoiete ’ 

Likem^ ay r r and a11 his brcthren i Q beft fort, 

L>ke to the fenators ot antique Rome, 

As^W bufloving ^ 

As in gTd time gC he e mi;, f 

3- Probability ; verifimilitude an^ rt ' pr ° baUwi - Weigh. 

As it noteth one fuch to hav^bef ° 

15 M h b in that a S c > fo baJ 

there 
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there bee" moej it would by likelihood as well have noted 

fo toS of /^formed me of this before,^hich hung 

S2 S m C balanCe ’ 1 c °uld neither believe no? 
mifdoubt. Shakefpcare's All’s well that ends well. 

_ It never yet did hurt, 

7 ° lay down likelihood , and forms of hope. Shakefpeare. 
r f i here is no likelihood that the place could be fo altered, 
fo is there no probability that thefe rivers were turned out of 
thejrcourfes. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

W here things are leaft to be put to the venture, as the 
eternal interefts of the other world ought to be ; there even- 
even the leaft, probability, or likelihood of danger, fhould be 
provided agarnft South's Sermons. 

i here are predidions of our Saviour recorded by the Evan- 
gelifts, which were not completed till after their deaths, and 
had no likelihood of being lo when they were pronounced by 
°ur bldTed Saviour. Addifon on the Cbrijlian Religion. 

-Thus, in all likelihood , would it be with a libertine, who 
lhould have a vifit from the other world : the firft horror it 
raifed would go off, as new diverfions come on. After bun 

Li'kely. adj. [from like.} 

'• Su £h as may be liked ; fuch as may pleafe. Obfolete. 

Thefe young companions make themfelves believe they 
love at the firft looking of a likely beauty. Sidney. 

Sir John, they are your likeliejl men;' I would have you 
ferved with the beft. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. 1 robablc; fuch as may in reafon be thought or believed j 
iuch as may be thought more reafonably than the contrary. 
Likely, adv. Probably; as may reafonably be thought. 
While man was innocent, he was likely ignorant of no¬ 
thing that imported him to know. Glanville's Seep. 

To Li'ken. v. a. [from like.] To reprefent as having refem- 
blance; to compare. 

The prince broke your head for likening him to a Tinging 
man of Wind for. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

For who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate ? or to what things 
Liken on earth confpicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to fuch heighth 
Of God-like power ? Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vi. 

Li'keness. n. f [from like.] 
j. Refemblancc ; fimilitude. 

They all do live, and moved are 
To multiply the likenefs of their kind. Spenfer. 

A tranflator is to make his author appear as charming as 
he can, provided he maintains his charader, and makes him 
not unlike himfelf. Tranflation is a kind of drawing after 
the life, where there is a double fort of likenefs, a good one 
and a bad one. Dryden. 

In fuch cafes there will be found a better likenefs , and a 
worfe ; and the better is conftantly to be chofen. Dryden. 

2. Form; appearance. 

Never came trouble to my houfe in the likenefs of your 
grace; for trouble being gone, comfort fhould remain. Shai. 

It is fafer to ftand upon our guard againft an enemy in the 
likenefs of a friend, than to embrace any man for a friend in 
the likenefs of an enemy. L’Ejlrange. 

3. One who refembles another. 

Poor Cupid, fobbing, fcarce could fpeak. 

Indeed mamma, I did not know ye : 

Alas ! how eafy my miftake ? 

I took you for your likenefs Cloe. Prior. 

Likewise, adv. [like and wife.] In like manner; alfo; more¬ 
over ; too. 

Jefus faid unto them, T alfo will afk you one thing, which 
if ye tell me, I likewife will tell you by what authority I 
do thefe things. Mat. xxi. 24. 

So was it in the decay of the Roman empire, and likewife 
in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the Great, every 
bird taking a feather. Bacon’s Effays. 

Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed ferum, coagulates 
it as if it had been boiled. Spirit of fea-falt makes a perfed 
coagulation of the ferum likewife , but with fome different 
phenomena. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Linking, adj. [Perhaps becaufe plumpnefs is agreeable to the 
fight.] Plump; in a rtate of plumpnefs. 

I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed your meat 
and your drink; for why fhould he fee your faces worfe 
liking, than the children which are of your fort. Dan. 1. 10. 
Li'king. n.f. [from like.] 

1. Good ftate of body ; plumpnefs. 

I’ll repent, and that fuddenly, while I am in fome liking ; 

I fhall be out of heart fhortly, and then I fhall have no 
ftrensth to repent. Shakefpeare s Henry I . 

Their young ones arc in good liking ; they grow up with 

corn. y° b XXX1X ‘ 4 ‘ 

Cappadocian Haves were famous for their luftinefs ; and, 
being in good liking. , were fet on aftall when expofed to fale 
to fhew the good habit of their body. Dryden s Notes to Perf. 

2. State of trial. • . 
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The royal foul, that, like the lab’ring moon 
By charms of art was hurried down • § ’ 

Forc’d with regret to leave her native fpherc. 
Came but awhile on liking here. P 
Inclination. 




Dryden 


Dairy Gjut 


Bacon. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Why do you longer feed on loathed light, 

Ur hkmg find to gaze on earthly mold. 

Li lach. n.f. [ lilac, lilds, French.] A tree. 

t C W J hltC r th0rn is in ,eaf » a "d the lilach tree. 

Li lied adj [from lily.] Embellifhed will, lilies. 

N) mphs and fhepherds dance no more 
t T/r / fand y Radon’s BUitd banks. 

LI Li. n.j. [Ulium, Latin.] 

f 7 he i'> hath a bulbous root, conf.fting of feveral flefhv 

Si ‘° “ ““ * is 8«W f-nilheJ “ 

leaves the flower is compofed of fix leaves, and is fhaned 
fomewhat like a bell: in iome fpecies the petals arc greatly 
reflexed, but in others but little; from the centre of the 
flower riles the po.ntal, which becomes an oblong fruit, com- 
moidy triangular, divided into three cells, and full 0 f com- 

Wb r, h are borde . red > tymg u Pt>n each other in 
a double row. I here are thirty-two fpecies of this P frnt, 
including white lilies, orange li/iei, red lilies, and martag.vis 
ot various lorts. Miller 

Oh 1 had the monfter feen thofe lily hands 
Tremble, like afpen leaves, upon a lute. 

And make the filken firings delight to kifs them; 

He would not then hat e touch’d them for his life. Shakefp. 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom where no pity ! 

No friends ! no hope ! no kindred weep for me ! 

Almoft no grave allow’d me ! like the lily. 

That once was miftrefs of the field, and flourifli’d. 

I’ll hang my head, and perifti. Shakefp. Henry Vllf. 
Arnus, a river of Italy, is drawn like an old man, 
by his right fide a lion, holding forth in his right paw a red 
hly, or flower-de-luce. Peacham on Drawing. 

J ake but the humbled lily of the field $ 

And if our pride will to our reafon yield; 

It muft by fure comparifon be fhown, 

I hat on the regal feat great David's fon. 

Array’d in all his robes, and types of pow’r. 

Shines with lefs glory than that Ample flow'r. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs along: 

For her the feather’d quires forget their fong, 

For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. 
Lily-daffodil, n. f. [lilio-narcijfus.] A foreign flower. 
Lily-hyacinth, n.f. [lilio-hyacinthus.] 

It hath a lily flower, compofed of fix leaves, Ihaped like the 
flower of hyacinth, whofe pointnl becomes a globular pointed 
fruit, three-cornered, and divided into three cells, in which 
are contained many feeds, almoft round : the roots ar fcaly, 
and Ihaped like thole of the lily. There are three fpccie; of 
this plant; one with a blue flower, another white, and a 
third red. Miller. 

LlLYtf/ the Valley, os May lily. n.f. [ti/ium convalliwn. J 

The flower confifis of one leaf, is Ihaped like a bell, and 
divided at the top into fix feginents ; the ovary becomes a 
foft globular fruit, containing feveral round feeds. It is very 
common in Ihady woods. Milhr. 

Lily of the valley has a ftrong root that runs into the 
ground. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Lilyli'vered. adj. {lily and liver.] Whitelivcred ; cowardly. 
A knave, a rafeal, an cater of broken meats; a bale, 
proud, Ihallow, beggarly, threc-fuitcd, hundred pound, fil¬ 
thy worfted-ftockiiig knave; a lilylivered, adiion-taking 
knave. Shakefpcare’s King Lear. 

Li'matuRE. n.f. [limatura , Lat.] Filings of any metal; the 
particles rubbed off by a file. 

Limb. n.f. [lim, Saxon and Scottifli; lem, Danilh.J 

1. A member; a jointed or articulated part of animals. 

A fecond Hedor, for his grim afped, 

And large proportion of his ftrong knit limbs. Shakefp. 

O ! that I had iier here, to tear her limb meal. Shakefp. 
Now am I come each limb to lurvey. 

If thy appearance anfwer loud report. Milton's Agonijhs. 

2. [Limbe, French ; limbus, Latin.] An edge; a border. A 
philolbphical word. 

By farther moving the prifms about, the colours again 
emerged out of the whitciieis, the violet and the blue at its 
inward limb, and at its outward limb the red and yellow. 

Newton i Upti.is. 

To Limb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupply with limbs. 

As they pleafe. 

They limb themfelves, and colour, lhape, and fize 
Affume, as likes them beft, condenfe, or rare. Mdton. 

2. To tear afunder; to dilmember. 

Li’mbeck. ». / [corrupted by popular pronunciation from 
a/embiek.] A ftill. _ , 

Her checks, on which this dreaming nedar fell. 

Still’d through the limbeck of her diamond eyes. Fa,r J a ^ 
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All others from all things draw all that’s good. 

Life, foul, form, fpirit, where they being have; 

I, by love’s limbeck. 

Fires of Spain, and the line, 

Whofe countries limbecks to our bodies be, 

Canft thou for gain bear ? 

Call up, unbound, 

In various Ihapes, old Proteus from the fea. 

Drain’d through a limbeck to his naked form. . - 

The earth, by fecret conveyances, lets in the fea, and 
fends it back frefli, her bowels ferving for a limbeck. Howell. 
He firft furvey’d the charge with careful eyes. 

Yet judg’d, like vapours that from limbecks rife, 

It would in richer fliowers defeend again. Dryden. 

The warm limbeck draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 

Li'mbed. adj. [from limb.] Formed with regard to limbs. 

A ftcer of five years age, large limb’d, and fed. 

To Jove’s high altars Agamemnon led. Pope’s Iliad. 
Li'mber. adj. Flexible; eaffly bent; pliant; lithe. 

You put me off with limber vows. Shakefpeare. 

I wonder how, among thefe jealoufies of court and ftate, 
Edward Atheling could fubfift, being then the apparent and 
indubitate heir of the Saxon line : but he had tried, and found 
him a prince of limber virtues; fo as though he might have 
fome place in his caution, yet he reckoned him beneath his 
fear. Wotton. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

In fed, or worm: thofe wav’d their limber fans 
For wings; and fmallcft lineaments exact 
In all the liveries deck’d of Summer’s pride. Milton. 
She durft never ftand at the bay, having nothing but her 
long foft timber ears to defend her. More on Athcifm. 

The mufcles were ftrong on both fides of the afpera arte- 
ria, but on the under fide, oppofite to that of the cefopha- 
gus, very limber. Ray on Creation. 

At laft the ulcer is covered over with a Umber callus. Harv. 
Li'mberness. n.f [from limber.] Flexibility; pliancy. 
Li'mbo. n.f. [Eo quod ft limbus inferorum. Du Cange.] 

1. A region bordering upon hell, in which there is neither plca- 
furc nor pain. Popularly hell. 

No, he- is in tartar limbo, worfe than hell, 

A devil in an cverlafting garment hath him, 

One whofe hard heart is button’d up with fteel. 

Oh what a fympathy of woe is this! 

As far from help as limbo is from blifs. 

All thefe up-whirl’d aloft 
Fly o’er the backfidc of the world far off. 

Into a limbo large, and broad, fince call’d 

The paradife of fools. Milton's Paradife Lofl, l. iij. 

2. Any place of mifery and reftraint. 

For he no fooner was at large. 

But Trulia ftraight brought on the charge; 

And in the felf-lame limbo put 

The knight and fquire, where he was Ihut. Hudibras. 
Friar, thou art come off thyfelf, but poor I am left in 
Umbo. Dryden's Spanifi Friar. 

Lime. n.f. [lim, jelyman, Saxon, to glue.] 

1. A vifeous lubftance drawn over twigs, which catches and 
entangles the wings of birds that light upon it. 

Poor bird ! thoud’ft never fear the net or lime. 

The pitfall, nor the gin. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

You muft lay lime, to tangle her defircs. 

By wailful fonnets, whofe compofed rhimes 
Should be hill fraught with ferviceable vows. Shakefp. 
Monfter, come put fome lime upon your fingers and 
away with the reft. Shakefpcare's Tempejl. 

Jollier of this ftate 

Than arc new-bcncfic’d minifters, he throws. 

Like nets or lime twigs, wherefo’er he goes, 

His title of barriftcr on every wench. Donne 

A poor thrulh was taken with a bulb of lime twigs. 

'n „ , L'Ef range’s Fables. 

I hen toils for beafts, and lime for birds were found. 

And deep-moutlvd dogs did foreft walks furround. Dryden. 

Or court a wife, fpread out his wily parts 
Like nets, or lime twigs, for rich widows hearts. Pobe 

2. Matter of which mortar is made : fo called becaufe ufed w 

I’here are fo many fpecies of lime ftonc, that we are to 

gree e of n h ea r y V" u P°u a proper de¬ 

gree of heat, becomes a white calx, which will hiake a 

& 
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As when a lofty pile is rais’d. 

We never hear the workmen prais’d. 

Who bring the lime, or place the ftones, 

But all admire Inigo Jones. Siuifl. 

Lime is commonly made of chalk, or of anv fort of ftone 
that is not fandy, or very cold ; at freeftone, (s‘c. Mortimer. 
Lime tree, or Linden, n.f. 

[Lino, Saxon.] The linden tree. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, placed orbicularly, 
in the form of a rofe, having a long narrow leaf growing to 
the footftalk of each ckiftcr of flowers, from whole cup riles 
the pointal, which becomes tefticulated, of one capfule, 
containing au oblong feed. The timber is ufed by carvers 
and turners. Theie trees continue found many years, and 
grow to a confiderable bulk. Sir Thomas Brown mentions 
one, in Norfolk, fixtecn yards in circuit. Millar. 

Go, gentle gaits ! and bear my fighs along. 

For her the limes their pleafing Ihades deny. 

For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 

4. A fpecies of lemon, [lime, French.] 

Bear me, Pomona ! to thy citron groves; 

To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 

With the deep orange glowing through the green. 

Their lighter glories blend. Thomfon's Summer. 

To Lime. v . a. [from lime .] 

1. 'Fo entangle; to enfiiare. 

Oh bofom, black as death ! 

Oh limed foul, that, ftruggling to be free. 

Art more engaged. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Example, that io terrible Ihows in the wreck of maiden¬ 
hood, cannot, for all that, difluade fucceilion, but that they 
are limed with the twigs that threaten them. Shakefpeare. 
The bird that hath been timed in a bufh. 

With trembling wings mifdoubeth cv’ry bufh ; 

And I, the haplefs male to one fweet bird, 

Have now the fetal object in my eye, 

Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and kill’d. 

Shakefpcare’s Henry VI. 

2. To fmear with lime. 

Myfelf have lim'd a bulb for her. 

And place a quire of fuch enticing birds, 

That Ihc will light to liften to their lays. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe twigs in time will come to be limed, and then you 
are all loft if you do but touch them. L’Ef range. 

3. To cement. 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe. 

Who gave his blood to lime the ftones together, 

And fet up Lancafter. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

4. To manure ground with lime. 

1 he reafon why they did fo was, becaufe of the encourage¬ 
ment which that abatement of intereft gave to landlords and 
tenants, to improve by draining, marling, and timing. Child. 
t AI1 lorts ofr P ea, ’ e love timed or marled land. Mortimer. 

Li mekiln. n.f [time and kiln.] Kiln where ftones are burnt 
to lime. 

The counter gate is as hateful to me, as the reek of a 
time kiln. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wmdjor. 

They were found in a lime kiln, and having paffed the 
fire, each is a little vitrified. & Woodward 

Limestone, n.f [lime andfone.] The ftone of which lime 
is made. 

Fire ftone and limeflone, if broke final), and laid on cold 
lands, muft be of advantage. Mortimer's Hufiandry 

Lime-water, n.f. J 

Lime water, made by pouring water upon quick lime, with 
fome other ingredients to take off its ill flavour, is of srre-t 

r;sr n y,niU cuia ”"’" s 

Li. .''■.1 „ . Htll s Materia Meaica. 

alnni* a r cx P e 1 r,mcnt on wheat infufed in lime water 

from f ° mC 111 brandy and Ume ™ atcr mi ^d, and had 

nOP] h pram n moM.i/'s H/T . • » r r -» 


. -... w.Miiujr *111U U7HC Ue 

T l !wiT JCh ¥*t'r 3 great incrcafc - Mortimer's Hrjbandry. 

mo! t , Lr h ° ,e />mit ° f thC mountain rouil<1 shout (hall be 

1 fiie w'h‘ Frcnc!l > ff om the noun!]’Tocon- 

» lJ'J„Targ". ’ ' orel ‘ rai, . i to circtunferibt j not 

They tempted God, and limit,d the Holy One of Ifrael. 

„ Thanks I muft you con, ^0/. Ixxyiii. 4 i. 
I hat you are thieves profeft ; 

For there is boundleis theft 

\i fSJSSftj „„,oe« h “ft r™ ~ 

monarch. 1 " > ne is no longer a limited 

2. To reftrain from a lax or general Lnlfin 
vrrje is here limited to this earth f ° f on J as » thg un " 
LiMITA'KEOUS. ttdj. [from limit.] Belong to th e hounds. 

Dictionary. 

Li'mitart. 
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Pr J, 5 e r’ -r hCn J **? , thy ca P tive > ta 'k of chains, 

piSTteSe crea,ure ’ i! bwh th ' P'*«»”»V He 

a t Hooter, b. v. 

Am I yourfclf, 

Bui, as it were, in fort of limitation. Sbakefp. Jul. Cxfar. 
I defpair how th.s *«,,«,„« of Adam’s empire to his line 
and pofterity, will help us to one heir. This limitation, in- 
deed, of our author, will fave thofe the labour, who would 
look for him amongft the race of brutes; but will very little 
contribute to the difeovery amongft men. Locke. 

If a king come in by conqueft, he is no longer a limited 
monarch ; if he afterwards confent to limitations , lie becomes 
immcaiately king de jure. Swi a 

2. Confinement from a lax or undeterminate import. J ' 
The caufe of error is ignorance ; what reftraint’s and limi¬ 
tations all principles have in regard of the matter whercunto 
i ! hc y are applicable. Hogi b y> 

Li mmer. n.f A mongrel. j;„r 

To Limn. -u. a. [cnluminer , French, to adorn books witli pic¬ 
tures.] I o draw; to paint any thing. 

Mine eye doth his effigies witnefs, 

Mofttruly limn'd, and living in your face. Sbakefpeare. 
Lmblcms limned m lively colours. Peacham 

How are the glories of the field fpun, and by what pencil" 
arc they limned in their unaffected bravery ? Glanville. 

Limner, n.f. [corrupted from enlttmineur, a decorator of 
books with initial pictures.] A painter; a picture-maker. 

That divers limners at a diftance, without either copy or 
defign, fhould draw the fame picture to an undiltinguifhable 
exactnefs, is more conceivable than that matter, which is 
fo diverfified, fhould frame itfelf fo inerringly, according to 
the idea of its kind. Glanville's Sccpt. 

Poets are limners of another kind, 

To copy out ideas in the mind ; 

Words are the paiijt by which their thoughts are fhown. 
And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville. 

Li'mous. adj. [iimofus , Latin.] Muddy; flimy. 

That country became a gained ground by the muddy and 
limeus matter brought down by the Nilus, which fettled by 
degrees unto a firm land. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

They eftcemed this natural melancholick acidity to be the 
Yimous or flimy feculent part of the blood. Flayer. 

Limp. adj. [limpio, Italian.] 

1. Vapid; weak. 

The chub eats waterifh, and the flc£h of him is not firm, 
limp and taftelefs. JValton's Angler. 

2 . It is ufed in fome provinces, and in Scotland, for limber , 
flexile. 

To Limp. v. n. [limpen , Saxon.] To halt; to walk lamely. 

An old poor man. 

Who after me hath many a weary ftep 
Limp'd in pure love. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Son of fixtecn. 

Pluck the lin’d crutch from thy old limping fire. Sbakefp. 
How far 

The fubftance of my praife doth wrong this fhadow 
In underpriling it; fo far this fhadow 
Doth limp behind the fubftance. Sbakefpeare. 

When Plutus, which is riches, is fent from Jupiter, he 
limps and goes flowly; but when he is fent by Pluto, he 
runs, and is fwift of foot. Bacon. 

Limping death, lafh’d on by fate, 

Comes up to fhorten half our date. Dryden's Horace. 

The limping fmith obferv’d the fadden’d feaft. 

And hopping here and there put in his word. Dryden. 

Can fyllogifm fet things right ? 

No : majors foon with minors fight; 

Or both in friendly cenfort join’d. 

The confequence limps falfe behind. Prior. 

Li'mpet. n. f A kind of fhcll fifh. Ainfwortb. 

Li'mpid. adj. [limpide, French ; limpidus, Lat.J Clear; pure; 
tranfparent. 

The fprings which were clear, frefh, and limpid , become 
thick and turbid, and impregnated with fulphur as long as 
the earthquake lafts. Woodward's Natural Htjlory. 

The brook that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock. 

Gently diffus’d into a limpid plain. Tbomfons Summer. 
Li'mpidness. n.f. [from limpid.] Clearnefs; purity. 
Li'mpinc.lv. adv. [from limp.] In a lame halting manner. 
Ll'MY. adj. [from lime. ] 

1. Vifcous; glutinous. 

Striving more, the more in laces ftrong 
Himfclf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 
In limy Inarcs the fubtil loops among. 

2 . Containing lime. 


Spenfer. 
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, A human fkull covered with the fVin v,,. • . 

To Lin. *,.« [abhnnan, Saxon.] Tollop; mjve^^ 

R r, • • Y nt ° bls f° e he came, 

Refolv d in mind all fuddenly to win, 

, Ur foon to lofe before he once would l:n r • 0 

S 5 Z£f tfr °" «?by 

LIKDE H,”/k fKW The lime tree. See Lime ' 
Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain. Dndm 

Two neighb ring trees, with walls cncompafs’d round ’ 
One a hard oak, a fofter linden one. Zf 

Line. n. f. [lined, Latin.] Dr > dcn - 

1. Longitudinal extenfion. 

Lven the planets, upon this principle, muft eravitate 
more towards the Sun; fo that they would nofrevolve in 
curve lines, but fly away :n dired tangents, till they ftruck 
againft other planets. ° I ltruc * 

2. A flender firing. Bentleys Sermon,; 

Well fungthe Roman bard; all human thin°s. 

Of dcareft value, hang on flender firings ; 

O fee the then foie hope, and in defign 
Of heav’n our joy, fupported by a line. Waller 

A hue feidom holds to ftrein, or draws ftreight in length! 
above fifty or fixty feet. Moxon’s Mechanical Exerbfes. 

3. A thread extended to diredf any operations. 

We as by line upon the ocean go, 

Whofe paths fhall be familiar as the land. Dryden 

4. The firing that fuftains the angler’s hook. 

Victorious with their lines and eyes, 

They make the fifhes and the men their prize. Waller. 

5. Lineaments, or marks in the hand or face. 

Long is it fince I faw him. 

But time hath nothing blurr’d thofe lines of favour 
Which then he wore. Sbakefpeare'sCymbetine. 

I fhall have good fortune; go to, here’s a Ample line of 
life; here’s a fmall trifle of wives. Sbakefpeare. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftic figures of her hand. 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. C'taveland. 

6. Delineation; fketch. 

You have generous thoughts turned to fuch fpcculations: 
but this is not enough towards the raifing fuch buildings as 
I have drawn you here the lines of, unlefe the direction of 
all affairs here were wholly in your hands. Temple. 

The inventors meant to turn fuch qualifications into per- 
fons as were agreeable to his character, for whom the Hue 
was drawn. . Pope's F.Jfay on Homer. 

7. Contour; outline. 

Oh lafting as thofe colours may they fhine, 

Free as thy ltroke, yet faultlefs as thy line ! Pope. 

8. As much as is written from one margin to die other: a 
verfe. 

In the preceding line, Ulyfles fpeaks of Nauficaa, yet im¬ 
mediately changes the words into the mafeuline gender. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

In many lines thefe few epiltles tell 
What fate attends. Garth. 

9. Rank. 

10. Work thrown up; trench. 

Now fnatch an hour that favours thy defigns, 

Unite thy forces, and attack, their lines. Dryden s/En. 

11. Method; difpofition. 

The heavens themfelves, the planets, and this center, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place, 

Infifture, courfe, proportion, fcafon, form. 

Office and cuftonij in all line of order. Sbakefpeare, 

12. Extenfion; limit. 

Eden ftretch’d her line 
From Auran caftward to the royal tow’rs 
Of great Selcucia. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iv. 

13. Equator; equinoctial circle. 

When the fun below the line defends, f 

Then one long night continued darknels joins. Cretco.. 

14. Progeny; family, afeending or defending. 

He chid the After.; 

When firft they put the name of king upon me. 

And bade them fpeak to him ; then prophet like. 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings. Sbakefpeare. 

He fend? you this moft memorable line. 

In ev’ry branch truly demonftrative, 

Willing you overlook this pedigree. Sbakefp. Henry V. 
Some lines were noted for a ftern, rigid virtue, favage, 
haughty, parfimonious and unpopular; others were fvvect 
and viable. W"- 

His empire, courage, and his boafted line. 

Were all prov’d mortal. Rofcommon. 

r A golden 
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A golden bowl 

The queen commanded to be crown’d with wine, 

The bowl that Belus us’d, and all the Tyrian line. Dryd. 
The years 

Ran fmoothly on, produfiive of a line 
Of wife heroick kings. Philips. 

ie. A line is one tenth of an inch. Locke. 

,6. [In the plural.] A letter; as, I read your lines. 

17. Lint or flax. ... . . 

To Line. v. a. [fuppofed by Junius from Itnum , linings being 
made of linen.] 
l t To cover on the infide. 

A box lined with paper to receive the mercury that might 
be fpilt. _ B°yle. 

2. To put any thing in the infide. 

The charge amounteth very high for any one man’s purfc, 
except lined beyond ordinary, to reach unto. Carew. 

Her women are about her: what if I do line one of their 
hands. Sbakefp. Cymbcline. 

He, by a gentle bow, divin’d 
How well a cully’s purfe was lin’d. Swift. 

3. To guard within. 

Nonvithftanding they had lined fome hedges with mufque- 
teers, they were totally difperfed. Clarendon , b. viii. 

4. To ftrengthen by inner works. 

Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shakef 

5. To cover. 

Son of fixtecn. 

Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping fire. Sbakefp. 
(s. To double; to ftrengthen. 

Who lin’d himfelf with hope, 

Eating the air, on promife of fupply. Sbakefpeare. 

My brother Mortimer doth ftir 
About his title, and hath fent for you 
To line his enterprife. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

The two armies were affigned to the leading of two ge¬ 
nerals, both of them rather courtiers, and allured to the 
ft ate, than martial men; yet lined and aflifted with fubordi- 
nate commanders of great experience and valour. Bacon. 
7. To impregnate, applied to animals generating. 

Thus from the Tyrian paftures bid with Jove 
He bore Europa, and ftill keeps his love. Creech. 

Li- eAGE. n.f [linage, French.] Race; progeny; family, 
afeending or defending. 

Both the lineage and the certain fire 
From which I fprung, from me are hidden yet. Fa. 3 ii. 
Jofeph was of the houfe and lineage of David. Luke il 4. 

, . The Tirfan cometh forth with all his generation or lineage , 

the males before him, and the females following him; and 
if there be a mother from whofe body the whole lineage is 
defended, there is a traverfe where Ihe fitteth. Bacon. 

Men of mighty fame. 

And from th’ immortal gods their lineage came. Dryden. 

No longer fhall the widow’d land bemoan 
A broken lineage, and a doubtful throne. 

But boaft her royal progeny’s incrcafe, 

And count the pledges of her future peace. Addifon 
7 his care was infeed into them by God himfclf, in or¬ 
der to afertain the defent of the Meffiah, and to prove that 
he was, as the prophets had foretold, of the tribe of [u- 

LPNFA a r d- n f D ; Vid - T Atterbury's Sermons. 
LI NEAL. adj. [Installs, from Itnea, Latin.] 

1. Compoled of lines; delineated. 

. , Whcn L an y thin g is mathematically demonftrated weak 
it is much more mechanically weak; errors ever occurring 
more ealily in the management of grofs materials than lineal 

n nTS- • , „ Eton's Architecture. 

2. Defending in a direct genealogy. 

To re-eftablift], de facto, the right of lineal fucceffion to 
paternal government, is to put a man in pofTeffion of that 

SESr.’JS £ &thm “ •+>' anJ hc * l T 

3- Claimed by defeent. L ‘ 

Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
AiKy* SkaS.f.K.J.h,. 

Qycen Ifabcl, his grandmother. 

Was lineal of the lady Ermengere. Sbakefpeare’s Henry V 

IV ^ ! ha , 7 ? ur b ? ws m y laurel had fuftain’d • 3 

W ell had I been depos’d if you had reign’d : 

7 he father had defended for the fon ; 

I or only you arc lineal to the throne.’ 7 Vv//,„ 

Tr A t LV u TV t froni W ] a direct line. 1 

p I*"”'"'; French! ImtauMum, Lathi. 1 

ature difcnnunating mark in the form. J 

hen that my mother went with child 
f that infatiatc Edward, noble York 
i'ound that the illue was not his begot: 
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Which well appeared in his lineaments , 

Being nothing like the noble duke, my lather. Sbakefp. 

In companions 
There muft needs be a like proportion 
Of lineaments , of manners, and of fpirit. Sbakefpeare. 

Six wings he wore, to Ihadc 

His lineaments divine. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. v. 

Man he feems 
In all his lineaments, though in his face 
The glimpfes of his father’s glory fhine. Paradife Reg. 
There are not more differences in mens faces, and the 
outward lineaments of their bodies, than there are in the 
makes and tempers of their minds; only there is this dif¬ 
ference, that the diftinguifhing characters of the face, and 
the lineaments of the body, grow more plain with time, but 
the peculiar phyfiognomy of the mind is moft difcerniblo in 
children. Locke. 

Advance religion and morals, by tracing fome few linea¬ 
ment} in the character of a lady, who hath l'pent all her life 
in the practice of both. Swift. 

The utmoft force of boiling water is not able to deftroy 
the ftruCture of the tendereft plant: the lineaments of a white 
lily will remain after the ftrongeft decoCtion. Arbuilmot. 

Li'near. adj. [linearis , Latin.] Compofed of lines; having 
the form of lines. 

Where-evcr it is freed from the fand ftone, it is covered 
with linear ftriae, tending towards l'everal centers, fo as to 
compofe flat ftellar figures. Woodward on Fofftls. 

Linea'tion. n.f. [linentio, from linea.] Draught of a line or 
lines. 

There are in the horney ground two white lineations , with 
two of a pale red. Woodward. 

Li'nen. n. f. [linum, Latin.] Cloth made of hemp or flax. 
Here is a bafket,. he may creep in; throw foul linen upon 
him, as if going to bucking. Sbakefp. M. Wives ofWmdfor. 

Unfeen, unfelt, the fiery ferpent fkims . 

Between her linen and her naked limbs. Dryden's Ain. 

Li'nen. adj. [ lineus , Latin.] 

1. Made of linen. 

A linen flock on one leg, and a kerfey boot hofe on the 
other, gartered with a red and blue lift. Sbakefpeare. 

2. Refembling linen. 

Death of thy foul! thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are councilors to fear. What foldiers, whey-face ? Shah. 

Linendr'aper. n.f. [linen and draper.] He who deals in linen* 

Ling. n.f. [ling, Illandick.] 

1. Heath. 7 'his fenfe is retained in the northern counties • vet 

Bacon feems to diftinguifli them. 5 7 

, r/ Hea ?’ Boon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. [Linghe, Dutch.] A kind of fea fifh. J 7 

When harveft is ended take fhipping, or ride, 

fait fift, and herring, for lent to provide.’ TufTer 
Our Englilh bring from thence good ltore of fifh, bui 
efpecially ourdeepeft and th.ckeft Ung, which are therefore 
called lfland lings. Abbot’s Defcript. of the World. 

Ling. 7 he termination notes commonly diminution ; as 
killing, and ,s derived from klein, German, little : fome! 
times a quality ; as, fit {fling, in which fenfe deduces 

it from langen, old Teutonick, to belong 

ToLi'nger. v. n. [from leng, Saxon, long.] 

1. To remain long in languor and pain. 

Like wretches, that have linger'd long. 

We’ll fnatch the ftrongeft cordial of our love. Drwl„ 

Better to rufh at once to lhades below, } 

0 Than /'«6^ life away and nourilh woe. JW, OdyfTeo 

2. To hefitate; to be in fulpenfe. ^ "JJ ¥• 

Perhaps thou ling'rejl, in deep thoughts detain’d 
Of th enterprize fo hazardous and high. Paradife Re* 

3. To remain long. In an ill fenfe. J Z ' 

All ,. Let order die. 

And let this world no longer be a ftage 

To feed contention in a ling ring aft. ° Sbakefp. Henry IV 

Ye breth ren of the lyre, and tuneful voice, * ' 

Lament his lot; but at your own rejoice. 

Now live fecure, and linger out your day? ; 

The gods are pleas’d alone with Purcel’s lavs. 

Your very fear of death fhall make ye \ry ^ 

iA?/^ atcb tbe ^ at ^ e °f immortality; 

W,flung on earth to linger, and to fave 

J'art of its prey from the devouring grave p ■ 

4 - T wc m h 

»nd™ yc „ u r mSk „d cr> -d £ da oS&rJlZ 

5. To wait long in 

All his concerns as mine • 
fn"» d aii,"IT Ihouid no. foe 

b- To be loig in preSg e M ng d ' ky - 

She doth dunk, flic has ilrange in iri n s poifons. 
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v. a. To protract ; to draw out to length. Out 

I can get no remedy againft this confumption of the purfe. 
Borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the difeafe is 

U1CUr ^ /• J r Shahfp. Henry IV. p. i. 

She lingers my defires. Shakefpeare. 

Let your brief plagues be mercy, 

And Imger not our fure deftruaions on. Shakefpeare. 

Li ngerer, n.f [from linger .] One who lingers. 

L 1 ngering ly . ad), [from lingering.] With delay > tedioufly. 
Uf potions, fomc kill more gently and lingeringly, others 
more violently and fpeedily, yet both kill. Hale. 

Li nc.et. n.f. [from languet ; lingot, French.] A fmall mafs 
of metal. 

Other matter hath been ufed for money, as among the 
Lacedemonians, iron lingets quenched with vinegar, that they 
may ferve to no other ufe. Camden. 

LI'NGO. n.f. [Portuguefe.] Language; tongue; fpeech. A 
low cant word. 

I have thoughts to learn fomewhat of your lingo, before I 
crofs the Teas. _ Congreve's Way of the World. 

Lingua'cious. ad. [linguax, Latin.] Full of tongue; loqua¬ 
cious ; talkative. 

Linquade'ntal. ad), [lingua and dens, Latin.] Uttered by 
the joint a&Ton of the tongue and teeth. 

The linguadentals f, v, as alfo the linguadentals th, dh, he 
will foon learn. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Li'nguist. n. f [from lingua.] A man fkilful in languages. 

I hough a linguijl Ihould pride himfelf to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he had not 
ftudied the folid things in them, as well as the words and 
lexicons, he were nothing fo much to be efteemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradefman competently wife in his 
mother dialed! only. Milton on Education. 

Our linguijl received extraordinary rudiments towards a 
good education. Addfons Spec!at or. 

Li'ngwort. n.f An herb. 

Li'niment. n.f. [liniment, French; linimentum, Lat.] Oint¬ 
ment ; ballam ; unguent. 

The noftrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to be anoint¬ 
ed every morning with this liniment or balfam. Harvey. 

The wife author of nature hath provided on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, 
and fquccz.es out an oily pap or liniment , fit for the inundlion 
of the feathers. Ray on Creation. 

Li'ning. n.f. [from line.] 

1. The inner covering of any thing; the inner double of a 
garment. 

Was I deceived, or did a fable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night. Milton. 

The folds in the griftle of the nofe is covered with a lining, 
which differs from the facing of the tongue. Grecu's Cofmol. 

The gown with 11 iff embroid’ry Ihining, 

Looks charming with a flighter lining. Prior. 

2. That which is within. 

The lining of his coffers fhall make coats 
To deck our foldicrs for thefc Irifh wars. Shakefpeare. 

Link. n.f. [gelencke, German.] 

1. A Tingle ring of a chain. 

The Roman Hate, whofe courfe will yet go on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ftrong links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The moral of that poetical fi&ion, that the uppermoft link 
of all the feries of fubordinate caufes, is fattened to Jupiter’s 
chair, fignifies an ufeful truth.) Hale. 

Truths hang together in a chain of mutual dcpendance ; 
you cannot draw one link without attraefing others. Glanville. 

While fhc docs her upward flight fuftain. 

Touching each link of the continued chain, 

At length fhc is oblig’d and forc’d to fee 
A firft, a fource, a life, a deity. Prior. 

2. Any thing doubled and doled together. 

Make a link of horfe hair very ftrong, and fatten it to the 
end of the ftick that fprings. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

i. A chain ; any thing conne&injj;. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron. 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shakefpeare. 

I feel 

The link of nature draw me; flelh of flcfli. 

Bone of my bone thou art. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Fire, flood and earth, and air, by this were bound. 

And love, the common link, the new creation crown’d. 

Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


a. Any ftnglc part of a feries or chain of confequences ; a gra¬ 
dation in ratiocination ; a propofition joined to a foregoing 
and following propofition. 

The thread and train of confequences in intellective ra¬ 
tiocination is often long, and chained together by divers 
links which cannot be done in imaginative ratiocination by 
Tome’ attributed to brutes. Jfdge Hale 

5. A feries: this fenfe is improper. Addtfon has uled link tor 

chain. 
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Though I have here only chofen this fingle link of™* 

I might find out others among thofe names whirh ^Y’’ 
that delivered down df, accou”of our •*" 
fucceffive tradition. AdcRfon on the ChrijhanRcl “ * 

6. [From Xi^or.] A torch made of pitch and hards . R ^ 

thou art an everlafting bonefire light; thou haft r„^i 
me a thoufand marks in links and torches walking, .e . ^ 
in the night betwixt tavern and tavern. 'ShakeJp % Henr If? 

Whereas h.ftory fhould he the torch of truth, he rnia 
her in divers places a fulginous link of lies. 

Round as a globe, and liquor’d everv chink, * ‘ 

• Goodly and great he fails behind his link. , 

One that bore a link 

On a fudden clapp’d his flaming cudgel. 

Like Linftock, to the horfe’s touch-hole. Hudibras, p ij 

7. Perhaps in the following palTage it mav mean lamp-black ’ 

I here was no link to colour Peter’s hat • 

And Walter’s dagger was not come from /heathing. Shak 
To Link. v. a. [from the noun.] & 

». To complicate; as, the links of a chain. 

Defending tread us down 
Thus drooping; or with linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Againft eating cares, * ’ 

Lap me in foft Lydian airs; 

Married to immortal verfe. 

Such as the meeting foul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bought 

Of linked fweetnefs long drawn out. ° Milton 

2. To unite; to conjoin in concord. 

They’re fo link'd in friendlhip. 

That young prince Edward marries Warwick’s daughter. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. />. iii. 

3. To join. 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 

Inclolc whole downs in walls, ’tis all a joke. Popes Hr. 

So from the firft eternal order ran. 

And creature link'd to creature, man to man. Pope. 

4. To join by confederacy or contract. 

They make an offer of themfelvcs into the fcrvice of that 
enemy, with whofe fervants they link themfelvcs in fo near a 
bond. Hooker, b. ji. 

Be advifed for the beft. 

Ere thou thy daughter link in holv band 

Of wedlock, to that new unknown gueft. Fairy Q t ,een . 

Blood in princes link'd not in 1'uch Tort, 

As that it is of any pow’r to tye. Daniel's Civil War . 

5. To connedf. 

New hope to fpring 

Out of defpair; joy, but with fear yet link'd. Milton , 

God has Unit our hopes and our duty together. Dec. of Pi. 
So gracious hath God been to us, as to link together our 
duty and our intcreft, and to make thofe very things the in- 
ftances of our obedience, which are the natural means and 
caufes of our happinefs. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

6. To unite or concatenate in a regular feries of confequences. 

Thefe things are inked, and, as it were, chained one to 
another: we labour to eat, and we eat to live, and we live 
to do good ; and the good which we do is as feed Town, with 
reference unto a future harveft. Hooker, b. i. 

Tell me, which part it does neceflitate ? 

Ill chufe the other ; there I’ll link th’ effect; 

A chain, which fools to catch themfelvcs project! Dr yd. 
By which chain of ideas thus vifibly linked together in 
train, 1. e. each intermediate idea agreeing on each tide with 
thofe two, it is immediately placed between, the ideas of 
men and felf-determination appear to be conne&cd. Locke. 
Li'nkboy. n.f. [link and boy.] A boy that carries a torch to 
accommodate paflengers with light. 

What a ridiculous thing it was, that the continued Iha- 
dow of the earth ihould be broken bv fudden miraculous dif- 
clufions of light, to prevent the officioufnefs of the linkboy. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 


Gay. 


Though thou art tempted by the linkman's call, 

Yet truft him not along the lonely wall/ 

In the black form of cinder wench fhc came. ? 

O may no liniboy interrupt their love. Gay s Trivia. 

Lj'nnet. n.f. [linot, French.] A fmall llnging bird. 

The fwallows make ufe of celandine, the linnet of euphra- 
gia, for the repairing of their fight. More s Antidote. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat r . 

Linse'ed. n.f [femen l ini, Latin. J The feed of flax, which is 
much ufed in medicine. .... 

The joints may be clofed with a cement of hme,linjeea 

oil, and cotton. Mortimer's H^bandry. 

LTnseywoolsev. ad), [linen and wool.] Made of linen 
wool mixed. Vile ; mean ; of different and unstable parts. 
A lawlefs linjeycvoolfte brother, 

Half of one order, half another. ' 

Peel’d, patch’d and pvehald, Itnfrywool/ey brother. 

Grave mummers! fleered toe, 

Li'nstock. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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Li'nstock. n.f. [lunte or lente, Teutonick, Uni and flock.] A 
ftaffof wood with a match at the end of it, ufed by gunners 
in firing cannon. . Hanmer. 

The nimble gunner 

With lynjlock now the devilifh cannon touches. 

And down goes all before him. Shakefp. Henry V. 

The diftancc judg’d for fhot of ev’ry fize. 

The linjlocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. Dryden. 
Lint. n.f. [linteum, Latin; llin, Welfh and Erie.] 

1. The foft fiibftance commonly called flax. 

2 ! Linen feraped into foft woolly fubftance to lay on fores. 

I drefled them up with unguentum bafilici cum vitello ovi, 
upon pledgits of lint. JVlfeman's Surgery. 

LTntel. n.f. [linteaux, from lintcal, French.] That part of 
the door frame that lies crofs the door pofts over head. 

Take a bunch of hyfop, and dip it in the blood that is in 
the bafon, and ftrike the lintel and the two fide pofts. Exod. 

When you lay any timber on brick work, as lintels over 
windows, lay them in loam, which is a great preferver of 
timber. " Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Silver the lintals deep projecting o’er. 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope's Odyf 
Li'on. n.f [lion, French; leo, Latin.] The fierceft and moft 
magnanimous of fourfooted bcafts. 

King Richard’s firname was Cor-de-Lion, for his //wi-likc 
courage. Camden’s Remains. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? —Yes, 

As fparrows, eagles, or the hare, the lion. Shakefpeare. 

Be lion mettled ; proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirers are; 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifli’d be. Shaief. Macbeth. 

The fphinx, a famous monitor in Egypt, had the face of 
a virgin, and the body of a lion. Pccuham on Drazving. 
They rejoice 

Each with their kind, lion with bonds; 

So fitly them in pairs thou haft combin’d. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

The lion for the honours of his fkin. 

The fqueezing crab, and flinging fcorpion fhine 

For aiding heaven, when giants dar’d to brave 

The threat’ned liars. Creech’s Manilius. 

See lion hearted Richard, 

Pfoufly valiant, like a torrent fwell’d 

With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds. 

Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its fwccp trees,-houfes, men, he prefs’d, 

Amidft the thickcft battle. Philips. 

Li'oness. n.f. [feminine of lion.] A fhe lion. 

Under which buffi’s fhadc, a lionefs 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch 
When that the fleeping man Ihould ffir. Shakcft.eare. 
I'hc- furious lionefs. 

Forgetting young ones, through the' fields doth roar. May 
1 lie greedy lionefs the wolf purfues. 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browzc. Diydrn 
If we may believe Pliny, lions do, in a very fevere man/ 
ncr, pumfh the adulteries of the lionefs. Ay life’s Parc non. 

Lionlfaf. n.f [ hontopetalon, Latin.] 

It hath a thick tuberofc perennial root; the flower is 
naked, and conlifts of five or fix petals, which expand in 
iorm of a role, garmfhed with five ftamina ; in the middle 
“ “ c flowcr an,cs the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
bladder, containing many fphcrical feeds. MUl-r 

Ll ON S-MOUTH.*! ■‘viuur. 

Li'on’s-paw. / r 

Li'on’s-tail. r' 7 v* [‘tom hon.] The name of an herb. 

Li'on’s-tooth. j 

Lip. n.f [lippe, Saxon.] 

r,° r ,hc ‘ mouth ’ thc ™fdcs that fhoot beyond 
the teeth, which arc of fo much ufe in ipcaking, that thev 
arc uled for all the organs of fpeech. 3 7 

Thofe happieft finilcs 

I hat play d on her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
No So,;l"n,“l"doniV',n C v‘/,>, Wirt, E " sL,ar - 

2 

2. The edge of any thin- J * S P r,n d' 

T “ L ' r ' 

p A hand, that kings 

ei, ‘- s'»Wp.yu,. mJ c!'v. 
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Oh ! ’tis thc fiend's arch mock. 

To lip a wanton, and fuppofe her chafte. Shakefpeare. 

Lipla'bour. n.f [lip and labour.] Aftioii of the lips without 
concurrence of the mind ; words without lentiments. 

Falling, when prayer is not directed to its own purpofes, 
is but liplabour. Taylor’s Rule of holy living. 

Lipo'thymovs. ad). [\iIttco 2nd S-ufeof.] Swooning; fainting. 

If the patient be furprifed with a lipothymous anguor, and 
great oppreflion about the ftomach and hypochonders, expedt 
no relief from cordials. Harvey on thc Plague. 

Lipo'thymy. n.f [\cnro 9 vpicc.] Swoon; faintingfit. 

The fenators falling into a lipotbymy, or deep fwooning, 
made up this pageantry of death with a reprclenting of it 
unto life. Taylor’s worthy Communicant. 

In lipothymys orfwoonings, he ufed die frication of this fin¬ 
ger with faffron and gold. Browns Vulgar Eirours. 

Li’pped. adj. [from lip.] Having lips. 

Li'ppitl'DE. n. f [ lippitude, Fr. lippitua’o, Latin.J Blcarcd- 
ncls of eves. 

Difeafes that are infectious are, fuch as are in the fpirits 
and not fo much in the humours, and therefore pafs eafily 
from body to body ; fuch are peftilences and lippitudes. Bac. 

Li'p wisdom, n.f [lip and zvifdom.] WifiJom in talk without 
practice. 

I find that all is but lipwifdom, which wants expcrienca; I 
now, woe is me, do try what love can do. Sidney, b. i. 

Li'quable. adj. [from liquo, Latin.] Such as may be melted! 

Li'qitation. n. J. [from liquo, Latin.] 

1. The art of melting. 

2. Capacity to be melted. 

The common opinion hath been, that cryftal is nothing 
but ice and Inow concreted, and by duration of time, con¬ 
gealed beyond liquation. Brawn's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

To Ligate, v.n. [liquo, Latin.] To melt; to liouefy. 

If the fairs be not drawn forth before thc clay is baked, 
they arc apt to liquate. Woodward on Fojftls. 

L^-Ac-rroN. n.f [hqufaP.lo, Lat. liquefaction, French.] 

I lie act of melting; the ftatc of being melted. 

Heat diflolycth and melteth bodies that keep in their faints 
as in divers liquefactions-, and fo doth time in honey, which 
by age waxeth more liquid Bacons NaturalHfrry. 

f 0 ,I?on b JT S ° f th u Carth Wil1 bc a true li VufaBim or dif- 
folution of it, as to the exterior region. Bumr* 

Li quEFiASLE. adj. [from liquefy.] Such as may be meltid 

2re , thrCe ca “ fes of fixa tion, the even fpreadL of 
na *?' 1 /I 2 r d • tan S ,b,c / . P arts > the clofencfs of the tan-ible 
fhe m a fi d ft hC JCJ r C - nC,S °7 cxtreme comminution of Fpirits - 

not ma> ’ ' J ° ined » ^ . a ," atUrc l W M ‘r laft 

t T / r^TTi7T?’G' Bacon s Natural N 7on 

F,enchi ^ i 

faiShc ” *• Jan “ a ™ S f-W-ck oftht. 


Dr Un 1 - IJer hreyiff, the fug’rcd nett 
Of her delicious foul, that there docs lie 

words, though they arifaii’of 5 <wc 

debtor’s corpfe, bis°appeaUugl u “ < , t h t 'T r b “ Hal of hls 

b b : e^ ^ -**- a WSSi.’SS Srs: 

UQ ' VI Bci?iL I 4 S uid “tencc; Ii, uor . * *«■”*«■ 
Quaffing rich liquids. * Py ’ 

?eoX DATt ' Todear^/S; 

L,Q.m-o,Tv. [ fro „ Subt . 

fluid mcdiunT,’ wWott Tf inc . a P‘ ,ble ,ha " <l>= 

in the continued repetition of vofaf * f ° Ui,t l S ’ to Perfcvere 

“)j 

fiftcncc of white butter, 3 wifich >IaC '’i, ti u CkcnCtI into the co »- 
former Jiqrcdnfs ' Wlth ** heat, refund 

Beyle. 

ITQUOR. 
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LI'QUOR. «./. [liquor, Latin ; liqueur, French.] 

I* Any thing liquid : it is commonly ufed of fluids inebriating, 
or impregnated with fomething, or made by decoflion. 

Nor envy’d them the grape 

Whofe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. Milton. 
Sin taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vef- 
fcl; fo much of it as it fills, it alfo feafons. South’s Sermons. 
2. Strong drink; in familiar language. 

To LiquOR. v. a. [from the noun.] To drench or moiften. 

Cart Wheels fqueak not when they are liquored. Bacon. 
Lirico'nfancy. n.f. A flower. 

Liske. n.f. A cavity; a hollow. 

In the lifne of a rock at Kingfcote in Gloucefter/hire, I 
found a bli/hel of petrified cockles, each near as big as my 
fifL Judge Hale’s Originat. of Mankind. 

To LISP. v. It. [j>hj*p, Saxon.] To fpeak with too frequent 
appulles of the tongue to the teeth or palate, like children. 

Come, I cannot cog, and fay, thou art this and that, like 
a many of thefe lifping hawthorn buds, that come like wo¬ 
men in mens apparel, and fmell like Bucklerfbury in fimpling 
time. Shakefpeare’s Merry JVtves of IVindfor. 

Scarce had /he learnt to lifp a name 
Of martyr, yet fhe thinks it fhame 
Life fhould fo long play with that breath; 

Which fpent can buy fo brave a death. Crajhaw. 

They ramble not to learn the mode; 

How to be dreft, or how to lifp abroad. Cleaveland. 

Appulfe partial, giving fome paflage to breath, is made to 
the upper teeth, and caufes a lifping found, the breath being 
ftrained through the teeth. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lifp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. Pope. 

Lisp. n. f. [from the verb.] The a£l of lifping. 

I overheard her anfwer, with a very pretty lifp, O! Sfre- 
phon, you are a dangerous creature. Taller , N°. 60. 

Li'sper. n.f. [from lifp.] One who lifps. 

List. n.f. [life, French.] 

1. A roll; a catalogue. 

He was the ableft emperor of all the lift. Bacon. 

Some fay the loadftone is poifon, and therefore in the lifts 
of poifons we find it in many authors. Brown's VuIg.jEs rows. 
Bring next the royal lift of Stuarts forth, 

Undaunted minds, that rul’d the rugged north. Prior. 

2. [Lice, French.] Inclofed ground in which tilts arc run, and 
combats fought. 

The ocean, overpeering of his lift. 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte 

Than young Laertes in a riotous head 

O’cr-bears your officers. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

She within lifts my ranging mind hath brought, 

That now beyond myfclf I will not go. Davies. 

Till now alone the mighty nations flrove, 

The reft, at gaze, without the lifts did ftard ; 

And threat’ning France, plac’d like a painted Jove, 
Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 

Paris thy fon, and Sparta’s king advance, 

In mcafur’d lifts to tofs the weighty lance; 

And who his rival fhall in arms fubdue, 

His be the dame, and his the treafure too. Pope's Iliad. 
■?. [Lyrtan, Saxon.] Defire; willingnefs; choice. 

Alas, fhe has no fpecch ! 


—Too much ; », 

I find it ftill when I have lift to fleep. Shakefp. Othello. 
Nothing of paffion or peevifhnefs, or lift to contradidt, 
fhall have any bias oh my judgment. King Charles. 

He faw falfe reynard where he lay full low; 

I need not fwear he had no lift to crow. Dryden. 

i. r Licium, Latin; life, French.] A ftrip of cloth. 

A linen flock on one leg, and a kerfey boot hofc on the 
other, gartered with a red and blue lift. Shakefpeare. 

Inftead of a lift of cotton, or the like filtre, we made ufe 
of a fiphon of glafs. 

A lift the cobler’s temples ties, 

Tn keen the hair out of his eyes. ^wi/t. 


They thought it better to let them ftand as a lift, or mar- 
,al border, unto the Old Teftament Hooker, b. v. 

!»ist. v. n. [lyrtan, Saxon.] Tochufe; to defire; to be 

loftier men 'think of your devices as they /^n my 

that^dd /cTthc word of God what themg. 

They "imagine! that laws which permit them not to do as 
. v w Juld, will endure them to fpeak as they lift. Hooker. 
' y To fight in field, or to defend this wall, . 

Point what you If I nought refufe at all. Fairy $ueen. 

. No»byn,y n.ote’.ror, tot, ^ 
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Kings, lords of times, and of oceafions, may 
Take then advantage when, and how, they li /1 /)„„■, 

Tll . K , . Whe " the y ¥* the womb J “ L 
That bred them they return ; and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, their repaft. Milton', P j-r - 

To List v. a. [from lift, a roll.] oradife Loft. 

i. To enlift; to enrol or tegifter. 

For a man to give his name to Chriftianity in thofe 
was to lift himfelf a martyr, and to bid farcwcl not yS ’ 
the pleafures, but alfo to the hopes of this life. o] 

They lift with women each degen’rate name, *** 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame 
2i To retain and enrol foldiers. ^ tn * AZn. 

The lords would, by lifting their own fervants, per f ua de 
the gentlemen m the town to do the like. Clarendon btj 
1 he king who railed this wall appointed a million of f" ' 

ffi e eTa"ar°s Were ^ ^ ^ ^ the defcnce of * 

Two hundred horfe he fhall command; Tm P^ 

Though few, a warlike and well-chofen band, 

Thefe in my name are lifted. r, , 

3. [From lift ; enclofed ground.] To enclofe for combats^ ' 

How dares your pride prefume againft my laws 
As in a lifted field to fight your caufe ! 

Unafk’d the royal grant. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

4. [From lift, a fhred or border.] To few together, in fuch 
a fort as to make a particoloured fhew. 

Some may wonder at fuch an accumulation of benefits 
like a kind of embroidering or lifting of one favour upon 
a r n ° ther ‘ . . r IVotton's Life of Buckingham. 

5. [Contrailed from tiften.] To hearken to; to liften • to at¬ 
tend. 

Then weigh, what lofs your honour may fuftain. 

If with too credent car you lift his fongs; 

Or lofe your heart, or your chafte treafure open 
To his unmafter'd importunity. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

I, this found I better know : 

Lift! I would I could hear mo. Benj. Johnftm. 

LTsted. adj. Striped; particoloured in long ftreaks. 

Over his head beholds 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Confpicuous, with three lifted colours gay, 

Betok’ning peace from God, and cov’nant new. Milton. 
As the fhow’ry arch 

With lifted colours gay, or, azure, gules. 

Delights, and puzzles the beholder’s eyes. 

To Listen, v.a. To hear; to attend. Obfolete. 

Lady, vouchfafc to liften what I fay. Shakefpeare. 

One cried, God blefs us ! and, amen ! the other; 

As they had feen me with thefe hangman’s hands, 
Lijlening their fear I could not fay, amen. Shakefpeare. 

He, that no more muff fay, is liftened more 
Than they whom youth and cafe have taught to glofe. 

Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
The wonted roar was up amidft the woods. 

And filled the air with barbarous diflonance, 

At which I ceas’d and liften'd them a while. 

To Li'sten. v. n. To hearken; to give attention. 

Liften to me, and if you fpeak me fair, 

I’ll tell you news. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Antigonus ufed often to go difguiied, and liften at the tent: 
of his foldiers; and at a time heard fome that fpoke very ill 
of him : whereupon he faid, If you fpeak ill of me, you 
fhould go a little farther off. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Liften, O ifles, unto me, and hearken, ye people. Ifa. xlix. 
When we have occafion to Iften, and give a more parti¬ 
cular attention to fome found, the tympanum is drawn to a 
more than ordinary tenfion. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
On the green bank I fat, and liften'd long; 

Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 

But wifh’d to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 

He fhall be receiv’d with more regard. 

And liften'd to, than modeft truth is heard. Dryden. 

To this humour mod of our late comedies owe their fuc- 
cefs : the audience liftens after nothing elfc. Addifon. 

Li stner. n.f. [from liften.] One that hearkens: ahearkener. 
They arc light of belief, and great liftners after 

Lifteners never hear well of themfelves. L Eft range. 

If fhe conllantly attends the tea, and be a good Ijtener, 
fhe may make a tolerable figure, which will ferve to tv* 
in the young chaplain. . . w !ff 

The hufh word, when fpoke by any brother in a lod c, 
was a warning to the reft to have a care of Itjicncri. Wy • 
Li'stless. adj. [from lift.] . . ... 

1. Without inclination; without any determination to on 
thing more than another , 

Intemperance and fcnfuality clog mens fpirits, m»k- 
grofs, Uftlefs, and unadive. , billot fon s Sermm, 

If your care to wheat alone extend, 

Let Maja with her lifters firfl defeend. 


Philips. 


Milton. 
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naces where filver is feparated from lead, or from thofe where 
gold and filver are purified by means of that metal. The li¬ 
tharge fold in the fhops is produced in the copper works, 
where lead has been ufed to purify that metal, or to feparate 
filver from it. It is ufed in ointments and plaifters, and is 
drying, abtergent, and /lightly aftridlivc. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

I have feen fome parcels of glafs adhering to the teft or 
cupel as well as the gold or litharge. Boyle. 

If the lead be blown off from the filver by the bellows, it 
will, in great part, be collected in the form of a tlarkifh 
powder; which, becaufe it is blown off from filver, they 
call litharge of filver. Boyle. 

LITHE, adj. [liftc, Saxon.] Limber; flexible; pliant; eaiily 
bent. 

Th’ unwieldy elephant, 

- ...j. L - j -, -- To make them mirth, us’d all his might, and wreath’d 

e - His lithe probofeis. Milton’s ParadiJ'e Loft, 

It may be the palate of the foul is indifpofed b y liftlefnefs Li'theness. n.f. [from lithe.] Limbernefs; flexibility, 
orforrow. Taylor. Li'ther. adj. [from lithe.] Soft; pliant. 

Lit, the preterite of light ; whether to light fignifies to happen. Thou antick, death 

or to fet on lire , or euide with lisrht. — " - - - * 
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Before you truft in earth your future hope. 

Or clie expedl a Uftlefs, lazy, crop. 

Lazy lolling fort 

Of ever Uftlefs loit’rers, that attend 

No caufe, no truft. 

I was lijllefs and delponding. 

2. Carelefs; hecdlc/s. 

The fick for air before the portal gafp. 

Or idle in their empty hives remain, 

Bcnum’d with cold, and Uftlefs of their gain. 

Li'steesly. adv. [from Uftlefs.] Without thought; 
attention. 

To know this perfedUy, watch him at play, and fee whe¬ 
ther he be ftirring and adtive, or whether he lazily and lijl- 
lejly dreams away his time. Locke on Education. 

Li'stlesness. n. f. [from Uftlefs.] Inattention; want of de¬ 
fire. 


Dryden's Virg. 


Pope. 

Gulliver. 


Dryden. 

without 


or to fet on fire, or guide with light. 

Believe thyfelf, thy eyes. 

That firft inflam’d, and lit me to thy Jove, 

Thofe ftars, that ftill mull guide me to my joy. Southern. 

I lit my pipe with the paper. Addifon's Spectator. 

LTtany. n.f. [\uxvtia ,; Jitanie, French.] A form of fuppli- 
catory prayer. 

Supplications, with folcmnity for the appealing of God’s 
wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed litanies and ro¬ 
gations of the latin. Hooker, b. v. 

Rccolicdt your fins that vou have done that week, and ail 
your life-time ; and recite humbly and devoutly fome peni¬ 
tential litanies. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

LITERAL, adj. [literal, French; lit era, Latin.] 

1. According to the primitive meaning, not figurative. 

Tnt*ntirvn »»ll tVi/. __ C .1. . • r .1 


* wriungs or uie antient tatners, we fee 

that die words, which were, do continue; the only dif¬ 
ference is, that whereas before they had a literal, they now 
have a metaphorical ufe, and arc as fo many notes of re¬ 
membrance unto us, that what they did fignify in the letter 
is acccmphfhed in the truth. Hooker, b. iv. 

A foundation, being primarily of ufe in architedlurc, hath 
no other literal notation but what belongs to it in relation 
to an houfe, or other building, nor figurative, but what is 
founded in that, and deduced from thence. Hammond 

2. Following the letter, or cxaS words. 

The fitteft for publick audience are fuch as, followine a 
middle courfe between the rigour of literal tranflations and “the 
liberty of paraphrafts, do with greater fliortnefs and plainncfs 
deliver the mcamng. H J b v> 

3. Confiftmg of letters; as, the literal notation of numbers 
was known to Europeans before the cyphers. 

Li terai.. n.f. Primitive or literal meaning. 

How dangerous it is in fenfibie things to ufe metaphorical 
cxprcffions unto the people, and what abfurd concepts they 

•" r «—ft - •»« in 

I.i'TERAI.|,Y. ^ iV ’ 

,0 ,he primitiv ' i "’ port ° r worJs i not %o„- 

That a man and his wife arc one flelh I can 1, a 

tbeneaoingofi ttog 

2- With clofe adherence to words. Swift. 

wa7a d bT 0 lT § t0 ‘I” his , Nifus and Eur yalus as clofe as I 

aSSsSS 

Dryden. 

rally • 1 * * ° "—"*'* v " mwi ^.cuuinr rw* rroni* ' *" 

Bitera ; 


i iiuu amiLK., aeaui. 

Two Talbots winged through the Zither Iky, 

In thy defpight /hall Tcape mortality. Shakefpeare. 

[Ly’Scr-, Saxon.J Bad; forry; corrupt. It is in the work of 
Robert of Gloucefter written luther. 

Lithography, n.f. [a,'S«j and y ? x<p u .] The art or prac¬ 
tice of engraving upon Hones. 

Li thomancy. n.f. [Aiffo? and y.otv\ioo.] Predi£lion by ftones. 
As ftrange muff be the litbomancy, or divination, from this 
ftone, whereby Helcnus the prophet foretold the deftru&ion 

- of 1 r °y- Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Lithontri'ptick. adj. [a/ 3 -o? and rp»?w; lithontriptique, 
Trench.] Any medicine proper to diffolve the Hone in the 
kidneys or bladder. 

Litho'tomist. n.f. [m'$ 0 < and rftm.] A chirurgcon who 
extracts the ftone by opening the bladder. 
itho'tomv. » r rv.'cv.. > .t-l 


.Ltorumg to tne primitive meaning, not hgurative. extra^ • 7 ,‘7 7 f wno 

Through ,11 .ho writings of ,lw ,n,ion. fata, wo fco LmWt 7 y 77 O “tt 

at tlic words, which were, do continue ; the onfydif! ^ “ d ^ The 3rt ° r P raflice ^ 

rencc is. that _ J .. • . ^ 1 1 tnc Ilone * 


cutting for the /tone. 

LFticant. n. f. [Jitigans, Latin ; litigant, French.] One en¬ 
gaged in a fuit of law. J 

The call litigant fits not down with one crofs verdi<£l, biff 

------ h, » fuit - Decay of Piety. 

i he litigants tear one another to pieces for the benefit of 
fome third mtercff. r u 

LFttgant. adj. Engaged in a juridical conteff. ° 

Judical ads are thofe writings and matters which relate to 
fir 3 j? rocccd,n § s ’ and are r Ped in open court at the in- 
ftance of one or both of the parties litigant. Ay life’s Parer r. 

L> “' ] t — a ‘ - C. •» 

r ° ^rh IGAT ]i n ‘r To - ana g e a fu!t ; to cany on a caufe. 

“ K,pof,,ion “ TC". *» 

Liti'gious. ^“'['fi/fyJLrFrendTJ 3 "**®' Clarendon. 

1. Inclinable to law-fuits; quarrelfome; wrangling 

Soldiers find wars, and lawj-ers find out ftill 
Litigious men, who quarrels move. r> 

not infeaed 

2. Difputablc; controvertible. ^deijon. 

In litigious and controverfed caufes, the will of God is m 


Sequences coh^r * th< l fa,n to omit the *r fupcrcon- , 1 a T,' J A l^t/ere, French.] 

I /hall cnni'iiif J he Iearn ed. * To a-k 


I flniT 7 'VT > iiai,an -J k he learned. Frown. 

t'z m ‘j°’ th « 


XVr _ To my litter ftrait ; 

eaknels poflefleth me. or , r i,. 

« in * **■ iSrfife 

Th,. J T h 1 «S httd Ku> 

That draw the letter of clofe curtain’d fleep Ayr, 

In foT m ° deft matrons in foft litters driv’/' Mih ™- 

in folemn pomp appear. ’ ^ 

Litters thick befiege the donor’* Dryden’s e.En. 

T™sa.i?s.a,(rt „' 7 “ 

150 Ido 


if wii,^^kT d 
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I do here walk before thee like a fow that hath over¬ 
whelmed all her litter but one. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Reflect upon that numerous litter of Grange, fcnfelefs opi¬ 
nions, that crawl about the world. South's Seim. 

A wolf came to a fow, and very kindly offered to take 
care of her litter. L'Efrange's Fables. 

b ull many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor fince in Cambria feen: 

The laG of all the litter ’fcap’d by chance. 

And from Geneva firft infeGed France. Dryden. 

4. Any number of things thrown fluttifhly about. 

Strephon, who found the room was void. 

Stole in, and took a Grift furvey 

Of all the Utter as it lay. Swift. 

5. A birth of animals. 

Fruitful as the fow that carry’d 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow’d. Dryd. Juv. 

To Li'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring forth : ufed of beaGs, or of human beings in ab¬ 
horrence or contempt. 

Then was this iland, 

Save for the foil that fhe did litter here, 

A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour’d with 
A human fhape. Shakefpeare's T r mprfl. 

My father named me Auftolicus, being littered under Mer¬ 
cury, who, as I am, was likewife a fnapper up of uncon- 
didered trifles. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

The whelps of bears are, at firG littering , without all 
form or faGiion. Hakewill on Providence. 

We might conceive that dogs were created blind, becaufe 
wc obferve they were littered fo with us. Brown. 

2. To cover with things negligently, or fluttifhly fcattered 
about. 

They found 

The room with volumes litter'd round. Swift. 

3. To cover with Graw. 

He found a Galf where oxen Good, 

-But for his eafe well litter'd was the floor. Dryden. 

4. To fupply cattle with bedding. 

'LI TTLE, ady. [comp .left, fuperlat. leaf -, leitels , Gothick; 
lytel, Saxon.] 

j. Small in quantity. 

The coaG of Dan went out too little for them. Jofh. xix. 

2. Not great ; fmall; diminutive ; of fmall bulk. 

He fought to fee Jefus, but could not for the prefs, be¬ 
caufe he was little of Gaturc. Luke xix. 3. 

His fon, being then very little , I confidered only as wax, 
to be moulded as one pleafes. Locke. 

3. Of fmall dignity, power, or importance. 

When thou Watt little in thine own light, waG thou not 
made the head of the tribes. 1 Sam. xv. 17. 

All that is paG ought to feem little to thee, becaufe it is 
fo in itfelf. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

4. Not much ; not many. 

5. Some ; not none. 

I leave him to reconcile thefe contradictions, which may 
plentifully be found in him, by any one who will but read 
with a lilt 'e attention. Locke. 

Little, n.f. 

1. A lmall-fpace. 

Much was in little writ; and all convey’d 
With cautious care, for fear to be betray’d. Dryden. 

•2. A fmall part; a fmall proportion. 

He that delpifcth little things, fhall penfh by little and 

little. . , Ecc l U f' 

'Fhe poor remnant of human feed which remained in their 
mountains, peopled their country again (lowly, by htt.e and 
little. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

By freeing the precipitated matter from the rcG by filtra¬ 
tion, and diligently finding the white precipitate with wa¬ 
ter, the mercury will little by little be gathered uito drops. 


I 

■and 


gave thee thy maGer’s houfe, and the houfe of Ifrael 
fudah; and if that had been too little, I would have 

6,v Th ; c L“ d “ho h r&« poo.™ 

** r .00 .ho 

Nor murm’nng take the little I receive. Dryden sHomer 
There arc maty expreffions, which caring with them 
no clear ideas, arc like to remove but htt.e of my 
ranee. 

3. A flight affair.^ ^ from the ; r to wn to chafe, ^ 

I through the feas purfued their exil d race. D y 
I view with anger and difdain. 

How little gives thee joy or pain : 

A print, a bronze, a flow’r, a root. 

^Thefc they arc fitted for, and little clfe. Chtynt. 

Li'ttle. adv. 
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1. In a fmall degree. 

The received definition of names Ihould be changed a < 
little as poffible. Want', / ■, 

2. In a fmall quantity. ‘ 

3. In fome degree, but not great. 

mere there is too great a thinnefs in the fluids, fub- 
acid fubfiances are proper, though they are a little airrin- 

S^nt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. Not much. 

The tongue of the jufl is as choice filver; the heart of 
the wicked is litre worth. Prcm. x 2;J 

Finding him little Gudious, flie chofe rather to endue him 
with converfativc qualities of youth; as, dancing and f en - 

Cln |:. . f n , , ° Wotton. 

I hat poem was infamoufly bad ; this parallel is little bet- 
tcr - Dry-den's Dufrcfr.oy, 

several clergymen, otherwife little fond of obieure terms, 
yet in their fermons were very liberal of all thofe which they 
find in ecdefiaflical writers. Swift. 

Li'ttleness. n.f. [from little.] J ' 

1. Smalnefs of bulk. 

All trying, bv a love of littlcncfs. 

To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs ; 

Even that nothing which at firfl we were. Donne. 

We may fuppofe a great many degrees of littlenejs and 
lightnefs in thele earthy'particles, fo as many of them miriit 
float in the air. . Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Meannefs; want of grandeur. 

The Englifti and French, in verfe, are forced to raife their 
language with metaphors, by the pompoufnefs of the whole 
phrafe, to wear ofl any littlenefs that appears in the parti¬ 
cular parts. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

3. Want of dignity. 

The angeTick grandeur, by being concealed, does not 
awaken our poverty, nor mortify our Uttlcnefs fo much, as if 
it was always difplayed. Collier of Envy. 

Li'ttoral. v. a. [I ttoris, Latin.] Belonging to the (hore. 

Li'turgy. n.f. [Ailapyi'a ; liturgie , Fr.] Form of prayers; 
formulary of publick devotions. 

We dare not admit any fuch form of liturgy , as either ap¬ 
pointed no fcripture at all, or very little to be read in the 
church. Hooker , b. v. 

The blefledefi of mortal wights began to be importuned, 
fo that a great part of divine liturgy was addreflcJ folely to 
her. Howell. 

It is the greatefi folemhity of prayer, the moG powerful 
liturgy and means of iinpetration in this world. Taylor. 

To Live. v. n. [lypan, lypjan, Saxon.] 

1. To be in a Gate of animation; to be not dead. 

She fhall be 

A pattern to all princes living with her. 

And all that fhall fucceed. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s (hame. 

That darknels docs the face of earth intomb. 

When living dav Giould kits it ? Shakefpearc's Macbeth. 

To fave the living , and revenge the dead, 

AgainG one warrior’s arms all Troy they led. Dryden. 

2. To pafs life in any certain manner with regard to habits; 
good or ill, happinefs or mifery. 

O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a 
man that liveth at rcG. Ecelufxll 1. 

Dr. Parker, in his fermon before them, touched them fo 
near for their living , that they went near to touch him for 
his life. Hayward. 

The condition required of us is a conjunfturc of all 
®fpel graces rooted in the heart, though mixed with much 
weakness, and perhaps with many (ins, io they be not wil¬ 
fully lived and died in. Hammond. 

A late prelate, of a remarkable zeal for the church, were 
religions to be tried by lives, would have lived down the 
pope, and the whole confiGory. AtterbUry. 

If wc aft by feveral broken views, we fhall live and die 
in mifery. Addifon's Spectator, N ’. 162. 

If we are firmly refolved to live up to the diftates of rea- 
fon, without anv regard to wealth and reputation, 
go through life with Geadincfs and pleafure. Addijon. 

7. To continue in life. 

Our high-plae’d Macbeth 

Shall live the leafe of nature, and pay his breath _ 

To rime and mortal cuftom. Sbakefp. • 

See the minutes how they run ; 

How many makes the hour full complete. 

How many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will finifh up the year, „, , 

How many years a mortal man ma y live. Sbaktjpem 
The way io live long muft be, to ufc our bodies loa-s 
moG agreeable to the rules of temperance Ray on Cieatic . 

. To live emphatically; to be in a Gate of happinefs. 
ssru... furl.- could envious fortune give. 


What greater curfe could envious f< 
Than juft to die when I began to live. 


Dryd 1 ”- 

To 
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Tn be exempt from death, temporal or fpiritual. 

5- T j£S3 a* if * ”” '*>> **£*£ 

He died for »*, that wheel,er wc wake or llccftwc llionk 1 
live together with him. 

6. To remain undeftroyed. v _ny 

It was a miraculous providence that could make a teflel, 
fo ill manned, live upon fez ; that kept it from being dafhed 
againft the hills, or overwhelmed in the deeps. Burnet. 

b Mark how the fhifting winds from welt arile, 

And what collected night involves the fleies . 

Nor can our fhaken veflels live at fea, 

Much lefe againft the tempeft force their way. Dryden. 
- To continue; not to be loft. 
r Mens evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 

Wc write in water. Shakefpeare's henry VIII. 

Sounds which addrefs the ear are loft and die 
In one lhort hour; but chat which ftrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. Watts. 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 

There high in air memorial of my name 
Fix the fmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 

8. To converfe; to cohabit. 

The fhepherd fwains fhall dance and fing, 

For thy delight each May morning. 

If thefe delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me, and be my love. Shakefpeare. 

q. To feed. 

Thofe animals that live upon other animals have their flefh 
more alkalefcent than thole that Lve upon vegetables. Arbut. 
xo. To maintain one’s felt. 

A moll notorious thief; lived all his life-time of fpoils and 
robberies. Spenfcr. 

They which miniftcr about holy tilings, live of the things 
of the temple. I Cor. ix. 13. 

His treafure and goods were all feized upon, and a fmall 
portion thereof appointed for his poor wife to live upon. 

Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 
The number of foldiers can never be great in proportion 
to that of people, no mere than the number of thofe that 
are idle in a county, to that of thofe who live by labour. 

Temple. 

He had been moft of his time in good fervice, and had 
fomething to live on now he was old. Temple. 

11. To be in a Gate of motion or vegetation. 

In a lpacious cave of living Gone, 

The tyrant /Eolus, from his airy throne. 

With pow’r imperial curbs the Gruggling winds. Dryden. 
Cool groves and living lakes 

Give after toiifome days a foft repofc at night. Dryden. 

12. To be unextinguifhed. 

Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw : 

Thefe gifts the greedy flames to duft devour. 

Then on the living coals red wine they pour. Dryden. 
Live. adj. [from alive.] 

1. Quick ; not dead. 

If one man’s ox hurt another that he die, they fhall fell 
the true ox, and divide the money. Exod. xxi. 35. 

2. Aftive; not extinguiGicd. 

A louder found was produced by the impetuous eruptions 
of the halituous flames of the faltpetrc upon caGing of a 
live coal upon it. Boyle. 

Li'veless. adv. [from live.] Wanting life; rather lifelefs. 
Delcription cannot fuit itlclf in words. 

To demonGrate the life of fuch a battle, 

In life fo livelefs as it fliews itfelf. Shake/. Henry V. 

Li velihood. n.J. [It appears to me corrupted from livelode.] 
Support of life ; maintenance; means of living. 

Ah ! lucklcfs babe ! born under cruel Gar, 

And in dead parents baleful aGics bred ; 

Full little weeneG thou what forrows are. 

Left thee for portion of thy livelihood. Fain Queen. 

... * , rebellion drove the lady from thence, to find a live- 
Ubood out of her own efiate. Clarendon , b. viii. 

nc brings difgrace upon his charafter, to lubmit to the 
picking up of a livelihood in that Grolling way of canting and 

.jf 13 Profcffion and livelihood to get their living”by 
thofe prafticcs, for which they deferve to forfeit their lives/ 

They have been as often baniGicd out of rno'G of/crml/ ^ 

"“icn mult very mnrh rlifnnrfi* r% nnonlo -I _i 1* , r 


7 -Iiumuiucs or nanus, and iurnifhc 
[Tl i/ T/ cll ° w iub J eds with the opportunities of gain- 

N-. 42. 

J - Appearance of life. 

T hat livtlinefs which the freedom of the pencil makes ap- 
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pear, may feem the living hand of nature. Dryden's Dufref 

2. Vivacity; fprightlinefs. r , r . . 

Extravagant young fellows, that have hveltnefs and fpirit, 
come fometimes to be let right, and fo make able and great 
men; but tame and low lpirits very feldom attain to any 
thing. Zwf* on Education. 

LFvelode. n.f. [live and lode, from lead; the means of lead¬ 
ing life.] Maintenance; fupport; livelihood. 

She gave like bleffing to each creature, 

As well of worldly livclsdc as of life. 

That there might be no tlifilrence nor Grifc. Halberd. 

Li'velong. adj. [°'w and long.] Tedious; long in palling. 

Many a time, and oft. 

Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements. 

Your infants in your arms ; and there have fate 

The livelong day, with patient expectation 

To fee great Pompey pafs. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

The obfeur’d bird clamour’d the livelong night. Shake/. 

Young and old come forth to play. 

On a fun-Oiine holiday. 

Till the livelong day-light fail. Milton. 

Seek for plealure to dcGroy 

The forrows of this livelong night. Prior. 

How could flie fit the livelong day. 

Yet never alk us once to play? Swift. 

2 . Lading; durable. 

Thou, in our wonder and aGoniGiment, 

HaG built thyfelf a livelong monument. ATiIton. 

Li'vely. adj. [live and like.] 

1. Brifk; vigorous; vivacious. 

But wherefore comes old Manoa in fuch haGe, 

With youthful Geps ? much livelier than ere while 
He feems ; fuppofing here to find his fon. 

Or of him bringing to us fome glad news ? Miltons Ag. 

2. Gay; airy. 

Form’d by thy converfe, happily to Geer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope. 

3. Renrefenting life. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleafure, a 
lively imitation of it in poetry or painting muG produce a 
much greater. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

4. Strong; energctick. 

His faith muG be not only living, but lively too ; it; muft 
be brightened and Girred up by a particular excrcifc of thofe 
virtues fpccifically requiiite to a due performance of this 
duty. South's Sermons. 

The colours of the prifm are manifeGly more full, intenfe 
and lively , than thofe of natural bodies. Newton's Opticks. 

Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments and re¬ 
flections, a lively perfuafion of the certainty of a future 

v ^ ate - Atterbury's Sermons. 

Li'velily. 7 , 

Lively. \ adv ' 

1. Brilkly; vigoroufly. 

They brought their men to the flough, who difehanring 
Itvey almoG clofe to the face of the enemy, did much amaze 
them. Havward 

2. With Grong refemblance of life. 

That part of poetry muG needs be beG, which deferibes 
moG lively our actions and paflions, our virtues and our 
vices. Dryden's Pref to his State of Innocence. 

Li'ver. n.f [from live.] J 

1. One who lives. 

Be thy affections undiGurb’d and clear. 

Guided to what may great or good appear. 

And try if life be worth the liver's care. p r/or y 

2. One who lives in any particular manner with refueft to vir¬ 
tue or vice, happinefs or mifery. 

1 C r d ° f h,s d , efcent was t0 gather a church of holy 
chriGian livers oyer the whole world. Hammond's Fund. 

■ “ nwr have an )’ goods pf his own, the flieriff 

. S to feize thereupon. ^ 

Here are the wants of children, of diflrafted perfons, of 
Gurdy wandering beggars and loofe difordcrly livers , at one 
view reprefented. } Att h 

3. [From lipepe, Saxon.] One of the entrails. " Wy ‘ 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come • 

And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

han my heart cool with mortifying groans. Shakefpeare 
Reafon and refpeft J 

M.ke livers pale, and luGihood deiefted c r. 

' Li vercoloor. adj. [liver and colour.] Dark red 

1 he uppcrmoG Gratum is of gravel; then clav nf „ • 
colours, purple, blue, red, Uvereolour. Y rl ?° OU f 

Li vergrown. adj. [liver and grown 1 Having . 

I inquired what other calualfies was moG Hke^hf T' 
and found that livergrown was neareG k the nckets, 

Li verwort. n.f [liver and wort.] A plant 

,h ' 

m ** 0,1 *«-. »n’<l on 551^25?^ 

fpieads 
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L I V 

Spreads on the furfacc of the ground and 
fon, is of an aih colour; buti’ir”/ Wh “ m . P erfc » 
and becomes of a dark colour. * S ° d » lt 
, *•/ [from livrer, French.] Miller. 

*' 1 he _? a °f S lvl «g or taking poffeffion. 

You do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right. 

Call in his letters patents that he hath 5 
Sf his attorneys general to fue 

*. his oferej hom ^ «■** 
mute, I ftould then futpcft my own i^gmlml ? K Ci jili 

2 . ThewntbywhichpoMoniobmirf 

3 ‘ bcin S fc cpt at a certain rate. 

ennlh W - y , ,S ’ r C b >\ common ufe in England know well 
enough, namely that it ,s an allowance ofHborfc nZ as 
they commonly ufe the word tabling, as to keep hS fes It 
livery; the which word, I guefs, is derived ofS or 
delivering forth their nightly food; fo in great houfes the 
Wy is faid to be ferved up for all night, that is, thet e’ven- 

Sd Xr f rdnnk: and ^ ‘ S alfocal]ed the upper 
weed which a ferving man wears; fo called, I fuppofe, for 

that it was delivered and taken from him at pleafure • fo it 
is apparent, that, by the word livery, is there meant horfe 

35 h I C -° ,gny ‘ S underflood n ^n’s meat. Some 
lay it is derived of coin, for that they ufed in their coignies 
not only to take meat but money; but I rather think It is 
derwedof thefrfh the which is a common ufe m«L 2 
landlords of the Infh to have a common fpending upon their 
tenants, who being commonly but tenants at will, they ufed 
to take of them what vi&uals they lift; for of victuals 7 they 
were wont to make a fmall reckoning. Spenfer on Ireland. 
4 * The cloaths given to fervants. 

My mind for weeds your virtue’s livery wears. Sidney 
Perhaps they are by fo much the more loth to forfake this 
argument, for that it hath, though nothing elfc, yet the 
name of fenpture, to give it fome kind of countenance more 
than the pretext of livery coats affordetb. Hooker. 

I think, it is our way. 

If we will keep in favour with the king. 

To be her men, and wear her livery. ° Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Yet do our hearts wear Timon’s livery, 

That fee I by our faces. Shakefp. Timon of Athene. 

Ev ry lady cloath’d in white. 

And crown’d with oak and laurel ev’ry knight. 

Arc fervants to the leaf, by liveries known 
Of innocence. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 

On others int reft her gay liv'ry flings, 

Int’reft that waves on party-colour’d wings; 

Turn’d to the fun fhe cafts a thoufand dyes. 

And as fhe turns the colours fall or rife. Dunciad. 

If your dinner mifearries, you were teized by the footmen 
coming into the kitchen ; and to prove it true, throw a ladle¬ 
ful of broth oil one or two of their liveries. Swift. 

5. A particular drefs; a garb worn as a token or confequencc 
of any thing. 

Of fair Urania, fairer than a green. 

Proudly bedeck’d in April’s livery. Sidney. 

’ 'iftal- r * ' 


L O A 


-ga?- -a* 

fom T e h S! ” ‘ m " S With0 “' ‘•om. W „ other _ 

2. Livelihood. L Ejl range's Fables. 

For ourfelves we may a living make N..11 j. ^ 

I_ n may I fet the world on vfheds."' 


Miftake me not for my complexion 
The Ihadow’d livery of the burning fun, 

'To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shakefp. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Infed, or worm : thofc wav’d their limber fans. 

For wings, and fmalleft lineaments exact. 

In all the liveries deck’d of fummer’s pride, 

With fpots of gold and purple, azure, green. Milton. 

Now came ftill evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her fober livery all things clad. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 
Ll'vERYMAN. n.f [livery and man.] 

1. One who wears a livery ; a fervant of an inferior kind. 

The witneffes made oath, that they had heard fome of the 
liverymen frequently railing at their miftre/s. Arbuthnot. 

2. [In London.] A freeman of fome Handing in a company. 
Lives, n.f. [the plural of life.] 

So ftiort is life, that every peafant ftrives. 

In a farm houfc, or field, to have three lives. Donne. 
LI'VID. adj. [lividus , Latin; livide, French.] Dil'coloured, 
as with a blow; black and blue. 

It was a peftilent fever, not feated in the veins or hu¬ 
mours, for that there followed no carbuncles, no purple or 
livid fpots, the mafs of the blood not being tainted. Bacon. 
Upon my livid lips beftow a kifs : 

O envy not the dead, they feel not blifs ! Dryden. 

They beat their breafts with many a bruifing blow, 

Till they turn’d livid, and corrupt the fnow. Dryden. 
Livi'dity. n.f. [lividile , French; from livid.] Decoloura¬ 
tion, as by a blow. 

The figns of a tendency to fuch a ftate, are darknefs or 
lividity of the countenance. Arbuthnot on Aliincnts. 

Li'vikg. n.f. [from live.] 

1. Support; maintenance; fortune on which one lives. 


Ifac and his wife, now dig for your life ***&«"■ 

Or Ihortly yen’ll dig for you, &4 ‘ C ’ „ , 

Adtors muft reprefent fuch things ac kJenham. 

by whkh “ 

3. Benefice of a clergyman. D >jden s Dufrefnoy. 

Some of our minifters having the AW*,,, 
offered unto them, without pains, will, ,Sher t 

to God! ^^^drawn 1 fo^h^^ t rirei/ I ^^ r ^ > J 1 ^ I W * n,, * , ^^® 

Bull toWher ^s. 

turned out of his living for thing pcrfoml refleffionsTif 

Lt-VINOLV. f n P, hc ***. 

JsSZztt; sssssb* a-,*** 

Icon their'iL ^ ~ 

Lixi vjal. adj. [from lixivium , Latin.] 61 
1. Impregnated with falts like a lixivium. 

The fymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated were 

•SSsstSr 4, ’*“**““■ ;» 

“SK ** ^“.French; front M Sg 

^n thefe the falt and lixiviated ferofity, with fome portion 
of choler, is divided between the guts and the bladder, 
r. . . ., Brown's Vulgar Ensure, b. iiL 

faIts ’ to which pot afhes belong, by piercing the 
bodies of vegetables, difpofe them to part readily with their 
tincture* 25 » 

LIXIPIUM. n.f. [Lat.j Lye; water impregnated with fait 
of whatfoever kind ; a liquor which has the power of ex¬ 
traction. 

I made a lixivium of fair water and fait of wormwood, 
and haying frozen it with fnow and fait, I could not difeern 
any thing more like to wormwood than to fevcral other 
plants. g, 

LrizARD. n.f. [lifarde, French; lacertus, Latin.] An animal 
rcfembling a ferpeut, with legs added to it. 

There arc fevcral forts of lizards; fome in Arabia of a 
cubit long. In America they eat lizards; it is very probable 
like wife that they were eaten fometimes in Arabia and Ju- 
d<ea, fincc IVIoles ranks them among the unclean creatures. 

Calmet. 

Thou’rt like a foul mif-Ihapen ftigmatick, 

Mark’d by the deftinics to be avoided. 

As venomous toads, or lizards dreadful ftings. Shakefp. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm's fting. 

Lizard" s leg, and owlet’s wing. Shaiefpeards Macbeth. 
Liza'rdital. n.f. A plant. 

Liza'rdstone. n.f. [lizard znA Jlone.] A kind of ftonc. 
L.L.D. n.f. [tegum dofior.] A doCtor of the canon and civil laws. 
Lo. interjell, [la, Saxon.] Look ; fee; behold. It is a word 
ufed to recall the attention generally to fome objeCt of fight; 
fometimes to fomething heard, but not properly; often to 
fomething to be underftood. 

Lo ! within a ken our army lies. Shakcfpenn. 

Now muft the world point at poor Catharine, 

And fay, lo! there is mad Petruchio’s wife, Shakefpmt. 

Lo! I have a weapon, 

A better never did itfelf fuftain 

Upon a foldier’s thigh. Shahefpeares Othello. 

Thou did’ft utter, 

I am yours for ever. 

•—Why to you now, I’ve fpoke to the purpofe twice. Shah 
For Ml he fung the world’s ftupendtious birth. Rofcom. 

Lo ! heav’n and earth combine 
To blaft our bold defign. Dryden's Albion. 

Loach, n.f. [ loche , French.J 

The loach is a moll dainty fifli; lie breeds and feeds in 
. little and clear fwift brooks or rills, and Jives there upon the 
gravel, and in the fharpeft ftreams: he grows not to be above 
a finger long, and no thicker than is fuitable to that length: 
he is of the fhape of an eel, and has a beard of wattels like 
a barbel: he has two fins at his fidcs, four at his belly, and 
one at his tail, dappled with many black or brown fpots: 

his 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 
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his mouth, barbcl-like, under his nofe. This fifh is tifually 
full of cugs or 1 jmvn, and is by Gcfner, and other learned 
p.hvficians, commended for great nourifbnicnt, and to be 
»i • i- * L - —*-* —^ r*f firlf »ierfnns. 


md ftomacli of lick perfons. 


very grateful both to the palate and ftomac 
and is to be fiihed for with a very fmall worm, at the bot¬ 
tom, for he very feldom or never rifes above the gravel. 

JI'aF. on's Angler. 

Load. n.f. [J;lar.e, Saxon.] 

1. A burthen; a freight; lading. 

Then on his back he laid the precious load, 

And fought his wonted fhelter. Dryden's Nun's Tale. 

2. Any thing that depreffes. 

How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind under a 
great burden and load of guilt, I know not, unlefs he be 
very ignorant. Ray on Creation. 

3. As much drink as one can bear. 

There are thole that can never fleep without their load, 
nor enjoy one ealy thought, till they have laid all their cares 
to reft with a bottle. L'Ejhangc. 

To Load. v. a. [plaban, Saxon.] 

1. To burden; to freight. 

At laft, laden with honour’s fpoils, 

Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shakefptare. 
Your carriages were heavy louden ; they arc a burden to 
the beaft. x lvi. 1. 

2. To encumber; to embarrafs. 

He that makes no reflexions on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in winter nights for 
the entertainment of others. Locke. 

3. To charge a gun. 

A mariner having difeharged his gun, and loading it fud- 
denly again, the powder took fire. JVifeman. 

4. I o make heavy by fomething appended or annexed. 

Thy dreadful vow, loaden with death, ftill founds 
In my ftunn’d ears. Addifon's Cato. 

Load, n.f [more properly/^, as it was anciently written 
from lasuan, Saxon, to lead.J The leading vein in a mine. 

The tin lay couched at firft in certain ftrakes amongft the 
rocks, like the veins in a man’s body, from the depth whereof 
the main load fpreadeth out his branches, until they approach 
the open air. Qarew's Survey of Cornwall. 

1 heir manner of working in the load mines, is to follow 
the load as it lieth. Qarew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Lo ADER. n.f. [from load.] He who loads. 

L °piIot SMAN ’ ” 3nd man ^ Hc who leads the way ; a 

Lo'adstar. n.f [more properly as it is in Matmdevilh, lode- 

She was the loadfar of my life; /he the bleffng of mine 
eyes; fh e the oveahrow of my defires, and yet the record 
pence of my overthrow. 1 S'' ■ 

My He!ice, the loadjlar of my life. Sbenfer 

O happy fair! 

Your eyes are loadjlars and your tongue fweet air; 

More tuneable than lark to Ihephcrd’s ear 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. Shak. 

Which ftandeth fix’d, yet fpreads" Heavenly worth, 
r , a Lodeftonc t0 bcarts » and lodeftar to all eves. 7 Davies 
L Lo.m°T NE »' [pr ° PCrly to W om or ‘leedingjlone. See 

ner, ™ r 3 ^ ^nc on which the 

andS n ,S t0UChed t0 2 ivc ic a direction north 

lar?mS fl of i rdeen ,jIiarand ° f ir0n ’ found m 

£; - 

heavy, and confiderablv hard. a „A V . tr - V 


, '&* was ^ 

^15/ pr om J hla F or lap, Saxon.] 8w ^' 

I( is b r 0* «loaf « 

Of 1 ^ Eafy > s 

Gf a cut leaf to ftcal a /hive, we know c/, 1 r . 

Syf C CMmplC * thC ,0rd Clin *" K *4?hlSK".^ 

With equal fbree you may break a , . H^ard. 

wS' 0*h7o'i. tha,you may 

* he pureft treafure 


Is /potlefs reputation ; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. Shaiefpcare. 
Alexander returneth to dull; the dull is earth ; of earth 
we mak clown; and why. of that loam might they not ftop a 
beer barrel ? Shukr/pcure's Hamlet. 

>. a. [from the noun.] To finear with loam, 

, muft 


To Loam. v. m L 
marl, or clay; to clay. 

The joi/l ends, and girders which lie in the walls, muft 
be learned all over, to prefer ye them from the corroding of the 
mortar. Maxell's Mechanical Exercije,. 

Lo'amy. adj. [from loam.] Marly. 

The hiellow earth is the heft, between the two extremes 
of clay and faud, efpecially if it be not loamy and binding 

Bacons Nat. Hi/ 1 . N°. 665. 
Auricula feedlings beft like a loamy fand, or light nioiil 
earth; yet rich and/haded. 1 Evelyn's/Calendar. 

Loan. n.f. [Jjlten, Saxon.] Any thing lent; any thing given 
to another, on condition of return or repayment. 

The better fuch ancient revenues /hall be anfwered and 
paid, the lefs need her majefty a/k fubiidics, fifteens, and 
loans. Bacon. 

You’re on the fret, 

Becaule, in fo debauch’d and vile an age* 

Thy friend and old acquaintance dares difown 
The gold you lent him', and forfwear the loan. Dryden. 
Loath, adj. [laS, Saxon.] Unwilling; difliking; not ready; 
not inclined. 

Thefe fre/h and delightful brooks, how /lowly they Aide 
away, as loth to leave the company of fo many things united 
in perfeiftion. Sidney 

With lofty eyes, half loth to look fo low, 

She thanked them in her difdainful wife, 

Ne other grace vouchfafed them to /how 
Of princefs worthy. Fairy 3 r<cen, b. i. 

w hen he heard her anfwers loth, he knew 
Some fecret forrow did her heart diftrain. Fairy Queen. 

I o fpeak lo indireillv, I am loth; 

Fd fay the truth ; but to accufe him fo, 

1 hat is your part Shakefp. Mcaf. for Meafure. 

Long doth /he /lay, as loth to leave the land, 

*rom whofe foft fide /he firft did iffue make. 

She taftes all places, turns to ev’ry hand, 
her fiow’ry banks unwilling to forfake. Davies. 

Then wilt thou not be loth 
1 o leave this paradife, but /halt poffefs 
A paradife within thee, happier far ! Milton's Par. Lad. 

I opardon willing, and to puni/h loth; 

You /trike with one hand, but you heal with both • 

Lifting up all that proftrate lie, you orieve 

You cannot make the dead again to five. IValler 

", C ° k ‘ ! ' Laufus » ths POCt /hews him 

compaflionate, and is loth to deflroy fuch a mailer-piece of 

a’ r c • „ Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

As fome famt pilgrim /landing on the fhore, J J } 
hirft views the torrent hc would icrrturc o’er • 

And then lus inn upon the farther ground, 

Uth to wade through, and lather to go round : 

1 hen dipping ,n his ftaffdocs trial make 
How deep ,t is; and, fightng, pulls it back. 

I know you lliy to be oblig’d ; 

And ftill more loath to be oblig'd by me 
To Loathe, v. a. [from the noun.J 
1. lo hate; to look on with abhorrence. 

*j£i££ l ’ adk,r "' d bMh litin B “ d -•Miking, loving 

p I, , . They with their lilthineis 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 

Tfa'VfainT mmhQr J°* h 'd their beafWinefs. Fa. 

the E^p nans ftJl S ^ d 

For thee the lion /oaths the tafte of blood. 

And rearing hunts his female through the wood. Dryden 
Why do I ftay within this hated “place, > ' 

M here every objeft /hocks my loathing eyes ]?„„ 

Now his exalted fpirtt lonths * X Rnve ' 

incumbrances of food and cloaths. o .. 

2. I o conhder with the difguft of fatiety. 

3* lo fee iood with di/like ' Rogers s Sermons. 

1 ° ^ Whe« I'tSh 'J 1 ”^'° •M-fc’’ 


Dryden. 

Southern. 


Waller. 


15 P 


Lo'ather. 
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LOB 

Lo'ATHF.R. n. f [from loath.'] One that loaths- 
Lo'athful. adj. [ loath and full.] 

1. Abhorring; hating. 

Which he did with loathful eyes behold. 

He would no more endure. " Hubbcrd’s Talc. 

2. Abhorred ; hated. 

Above the reach of loathful finful luft, 

W hofc bafe effect, through cowardly diflruft 
Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven flie. Spenfcr. 
Lo'athingly. adv. [from loathe.] In a faftidious manner. 
Lo'athly. adj. [from loath.] Hateful; abhorred; exciting 
hatred. 

An huge great dragon, horrible in fight. 

Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartar}', 

With murd’rous ravin. Fairy ghtcen, b. i. 

The people fear me ; for they do obferve 
Unfather’d heirs, and loathly births of nature. Shakefp. 

Sour-ey’d dildain, and difeord (hall beftow 
The union of your bed with weeds fo loathly , 

That you fhall hate it. Shakefpeare’s Tcmpejh 

Lo'athly. adv. [from loath.] Unwillingly; without liking or 
inclination. 

The upper dreams make fuch liafte to have their part of 
embracing, that the nether, though lothly, muft needs give 
place unto them. Sidney. 

Lothly oppofitc I flood 

To hi* unnat’ral purpofe. Shakefptare’s King Lear. 

This fhews that you from nature lothly flray. 

That fuffer not an artificial day. Donne. 

Lo'athness. n.f [from loath.] Unwillingnefs. 

The fair foul herfelf 

Weigh’d between lothnefs and obedience. 

Which end the beam mould bow. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Pray you, look not fad. 

Nor make replies of Icthnefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Should we be taking leave. 

As long a term as yet we have to live. 

The lothnefi to depart would grow. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 
After they had fat about the fire, there grew a general 
iilence and lothnefi to fpeak amongft them ; and immediately 
one of the weakeft fell down in a fwoon. Bacon’s Nat. FUJI. 
Lo'athsome. adj. [from loath.] 
j. Abhorred; deteftable. 

The frefh young fly 
Did much difdain to fubjedl his defire 
To loathfome floth, or hours in cafe to wafle. Spenfer. 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome licknefs. Miltons Par. Loft, b. xi. 

If we confider man in fuch a loathfome and provoking con¬ 
dition, was it not love enough that he was permitted to en¬ 
joy a being. South’s Sermons. 

2. Caufing fatiety or faflidioufnefs. 

The fweetefl honey 
Is loathfome in its own delicioufnefs. 

And in the tafte confounds the appetite. Shakefpeare. 
Loathsomeness, n.f. [from loathjome.] Quality of raffing 

The catacombs mufl have been full of flench and loathfome- 
„ e f 5 , if the dead bodies that lay in them were left to rot in 
open nitches. Addifon. 

Loaves, plural of loaf. 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, caufed loaves of new 
bread to be opened, and he poured a little wine into thein ; 
and fo kept himfclf alive with the odour till a feafl was paft. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. N°. 934. 

Lob. n.f. .. 

j. Any one heavy, clumfy, or fluggilh. 

Farewel, thou lob of fpirits. I’ll be gone. 

Our queen and all her elves come here anon. Shakefp. 
2. Lob’s pound ; a prifon. Probably a prifon for idlers, or 
flurdy beggars. 

Crowdero, whom in irons bound. 

Thou bafely thrcw’fl into lob’s pound. Hudibras. 

3 ‘ A For Ac trout the dew worm, which fome alfo call the lob 
worm, and the brandling are the chief. Walton s Angler. 
To Lob. v. a. To let fall in a flovenly or lazy manner. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candleflicks. 

And their poor jades c ,. r 

Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. ShakeJ. 
Lo'bby. n.f [lauie, German.] An opening before a room. 
His lobbies fill with ’tendance, 

Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his car. 

Make facrcd even his flirrop. Shakefp. Tim. of At then - 
Before the duke’s rifing from the table, he flood cxpeift g 
till he fhould pafs through a kind of lobby between thatroorn 
and the next, where were divers attending him. 

Try your back flairs, and let the lobby wait, ? 

A flratagcm in war is no deceit. K, ”S S \ 

Lobe. ». f S, French; Ao« f .] Adivifion; a diftina part. 
ufed commonly for a part of the lungs. 


hoc 

Nor could the lobes of his rank liver fwell 
To that prodigious mafs, for their eternal meal. Dry den 
Air bladders form lobuh, which hang upon the brohehia 
like bunches of grapes; thefe lobuli conftitute the lobe , 
the lobes the lungs Arbutbnot on Allots 

Lobster n.f. [lob pep, Saxon.] A cruftaceous fifh. 

rhofe that call their fhell, are the lobjler , the crab, and 
craw-fifh. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/}. N’. 7 -> 2 

It happened! often that a lobjler hath the great claw of one 

"French, IZj ^ 

1. Having the properties of place. 

By afeending, after’that the fharpnefs of death was over¬ 
come, he toon the very local poffeflion of glory, and that to 
the ufe of all that are his, even as himfelf before had wit 
nefled, I go to prepare a place for you. Hooker, b. v 

A higher flight the vent’rous goddefs tries. 

Leaving material worlds, and local fkics. p riw 

2. Relating to place. 

The circumflance of local nearnefs in them unto us, might 
haply enforce in us a duty of greater feparation from th?m 
than from thofe other. Hooker, b. iv. 

Where there is only a local circumflance of worfhip, the 
fame thing would be worfhipped, fuppofing that circumflance 

C |l an S ed - . , , Stillingfeet. 

3. Being in a particular place. 

Dream not of their fight. 

As of a duel, or the local wounds 
Of head, or heel. Miltons Par. Lojl, b. xiii. 

How is the change of being fometimes here, fometimes 
there, made by local motion in vacuum, without a change in 
the body moved ? Digby on Bodies. 

Loca'lity. n.f. [from local.] Exiftence in place; relation of 
place, or diftance. 

That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and di- 
menfion, and that they have nothing to do with groffer loca¬ 
lity, is generally opinioned. Glanville’s Seep. 

Loca'lly, adj. [from local.] With refpecl to place. 

Whether things, in their natures fo divers as body and 
fpirit, which almoll in nothing communicate, are not eflen- 
tially divided, though not locally diflant, I leave to the rea¬ 
ders. Glanville’s Seep. 

Loca'tion. n.f. [locatio, Latin.] Situation with refped to 
place; adl of placing; (late of being placed. 

To fay that the world is fomewhere, means no more than 
that it does exifl; this, though a phrafe borrowed from place, 
fignifying only its exiftence, not location. Locke. 

Loch. n.f. A lake. Scottifh. 

A lake or loch, that has no frefh water running into it, 
will turn into a (linking puddle. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

Lock. n.f. [loc, Saxon, in both fenfes.] 

1. An inftrument compofed of fprings and bolts, ufed to fatten 
doors or chefts. 

No gate fo ftrong, no lock fo firm and faft. 

But with that piercing noife flew open quit or braft. F. Qu. 

We have locks to fafeguard ncceffaries. 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shakefpeare. 
As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are there fcveral 
inventions in locks, in contriving their wards or guards. Moron. 

2. The part of the gun by which fire is ftruck. 

A gun carries powder and bullets for feven charges and 
difeharges : under the breech of the barrel is one box for the 
powder*; a little before the lock, another for the bullets ; be¬ 
hind the cock a charger, which carries the powder to the 
further end of the lock. Grew’s Mufaum. 

q. A hug; a grapple. 

They muft be pra&ifed in all the locks and gripes of wreft- 
ling, as need may often be in fight to tueg or grapple, and 
to clofe. Miiti 

4. Any inclofurc. 

Sergefthus, eager with his beak to prels 
Betwixt the rival gaily and the rock, 

Shuts up th’ unwieldy centaur in the lock. 

c. A quantity of hair or wool hanging together. 

Well might he perceive the hanging of her hair in \ locks, 
fome curled, and fome forgotten. ' 

A goodly cyprcfs, who bowing her fair head over the wa 
ter, it feemed fhe looked into it, and dreffed her g ree "j£" 
by that running river. ‘ ney ' 

His grizly locks, long growen and unbound, 

'jCnSAly a U of hair on 

A* lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. Grew. 

Behold the locks that are grown white Q 

Beneath a helmet in your father’s battels Addifon s Cato. 

Two locks graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, -and vvell-confpir’d, to deck 
With fhining ringlets her fmooth iv ry neck. 
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6 A I fuppofc this letter will find thee picking of daifics, or 
fmelling to a lock of hay. Addifon’s SpcSlator. 

To Lock. w. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To (hut or fallen with locks. 

The garden, feated on the level floor, 

She left behind, and locking ev’ry door, 

Thought all fccure. 

2. To (hut up or confine, as with locks. 

I am loekt in one of them ; 


Drydcn. 


If you do love me, you will find me out. 

We do lock 


Shakefpeare. 


Our former fample in our ftrong-barr’d gates. Shakefp. 

Then feek to know thofe things which make us bleft. 
And having found them, lock them in thy bread. Denham. 
The frighted dame 

The log m fccret lock’d. Dryden’s Ovid. 

If the door to a council be kept by armed men, and all 
fuch whofe opinions are not liked kept out, the freedom of 
thofe within are infringed, and all their acts as void as if they 
were locked in. Dryden’s An. 

One conduces to the poets completing of his work ; the 
other llackens his pace, and locks him up like a knight-errant 
in an enchanted caftle. Dryden’s Dedicat. to the An. 

The father of the gods 
Confin’d their fury to thofe dark abodes. 

And lock’d ’em fafe within, opprefs’d with mountain loads. 

Dryden’s An. 

If one third of the money in trade were locked up, muft 
not the landholders receive one third lefs. Locke. 

Always lock up a cat in a clofet where you keep your china 
plates, for fear the mice may (leal in and break them. Swift. 
Your wine lock’d up, 

Plain milk will do the feat. Pope’s Horace. 

3. To clofe faft. 

Death blafts his bloom, ami locks his frozen eyes. Gay. 
To Lock. v. n. 

1. To become faft by a lock. 

For not of wood, nor of enduring brafs, 

Doubly difparted it did lock and clofe. 

That when it locked, none might through it pafs. Fa. Du. 

2. To unite by mutual infertion. 

Either they lock into each other, or flip one upon another’s 
furface; as much of their furfaces touches as makes them 
_ cohere - Boyle. 

Lo'cker. n.f. [from lock.] Any thing that is clofed with a 
Jock; a drawer. 

I made lockers or drawers at the end of the boat. R. Crufoe. 
Lo'cket. n.f. [ loquet, French.] A fmall Jock; any catch or 
fpring to fallen a necklace, or other ornament. 

Where knights are kept in narrow lifts, 

, With wooden lockets ’bout their wrifls. Hudibras, p. ii. 
Lo CKRAM. n.f. A fort of coarfe linen. Hanrner. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richcft lockram ’bout her reeky neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Lockron. n. f. A kind of ranunculus. 

Locomo'tion. n.f. [locus and motus, Lat.] Power of chang¬ 
ing place. 0 

All progreflion, or animal locomotion, is performed by draw¬ 
ing on, or impelling forward, fome part which was before at 
t tiUlCt ' , Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Locomotive, adj. [locus and moveo, Lat.] Changing place • 
having the power of removing or changing place. 

I (hall confider the motion, or locomotive faculty of ani- 

ma S ' T . . , Dcrham's Phyfco-Thcol 

In the night too oft he kicks. 

Or fbows his locomotive tricks. Prior 

An animal cannot well be defined from any particular, or- 
mrS rait ’ n ° r fr ° m ‘ tS locomtive Acuity, for fome adhere 

Lo’cust r rv n r • -1 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

locust, n.j. [locujla, Latin.] 

fhe Hebrews had feveral forts of loafs, which are 
not known among us: the old hiftorians and modern tZ 
vellers remark, that loafs arc n :) numerous m Africk and 
many places of Afia; that fometimes they fell lik c a ’i 011 j 
upon the country, and cat up every tbi| they meet wfth 
Mofes defenbes four forts of locujls! Since them was a r,m 

twTr agamft l ' fing l ° CUjh ’ il is not to bc cucflioned P but 

hat thefe creatures were commonly eaten in . 

the neighbouring countries. * ™cftme, and 

To-morrow will I bring the loafs into th V coaft trod 
Air replete with the (learns of animals rottinl 1. 

***»■« fevers , fuch have L ‘"t 

h ‘*- AZsZfZ. 

The loaf tree hath a papilionaceous flower . 1 r 

wirich af.erw.rd, Cr^ T!? 

pfular haru pod, including roundifh hard feeds which 
Lodestqne. See Loadstone. 
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To Lodge, v. a. [logian, Saxon; loger , Frcnch.J 

1. To place in a temporary habitation. 

When he was come to the court of France, the king 
ftiled him by the name of the duke of York; lodged him, 
and accommodated him, in great (late. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. To afford a temporary dwelling; to fupply with harbour for 


Drydcn. 


Otway. 


a night. 

Ev’ry houfe was proud to lodge a knight. 

3. To place; to plant. 

When on the brink the foaming boar I met. 

And in his fide thought to have lodg’d my fpear, 

The defp’rate favage rulh’d within my force. 

And bore me headlong with him down the rock. 

He lodg’d an arrow in a tender bread. 

That had fo often to his own been preft. Addifon’s Ovid. 

In viewing again the ideas that are lodged in the memory, 
the mind is more than paffive; Locke. 

4. To fix ; to fettle. 

By whofe fell working I was firft advanc’d. 

And by whofe pow’r I well might lodge a fear 
To be again difplac’d. Shakefpeare. 

I can give no reafon, 

More than a lodg’d hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio. Shakefpeare's Merck, of Venice. 

5. To place in the memory. 

This cunning the king would not underftand, though he 
lodged it, and noted it, in fome particulars. Bacon's H. VII. 

6. To harbour or cover. 

The deer is lodg'd. I’ve track’d her to her covert; 

Ru(h in at once. Addifon's Cato. 

7. To afford place to. 

The memory can lodge a greater (lore of images, than all 
the fenfes can prefent at one time. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

8 . To lay flat. 

Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down. 
Though Cadies topple on their warders heads. ShakeJ'p. 

We'll make foul weather with defpifed tears; 

Our fighs, and they, (hall lodge the Summer corn. 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. Shakefpeare 
ToLodce . v. n. J 

1. Torcfide; to keep refidence. 

Care keeps his Watch in cv’rv o]d man’s eye, 

And where care lodge th, deep will never lie.' Shakefp. 

Something holy lodges in that bread, M 

And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air 
I 0 teftify his hidden refidence. 

And dwells fuch rage in fofteft bofom then ? 

And lodge fuch daring fouls in little men ? 

2. To take a temporary habitation. 

Why commands the king. 

That his chief followers lodge in towns about him. 

While lie himfclf kcepeth in the cold field ? Shakefp 
I know not where he lodges ; and for me to devife a lodg¬ 
ing, and fay, he lies here, or lie lies there, were to lie ?n 
Thv‘'fath ' rC - at ' r Shakefpearc’s Othello. 

pjpli! f 13 3 man ° War ’ anJ Wil ‘ i10t tofr With the 

3. To take up refidence at ni<»Hf. 2 ^ am% x '“' 

a , r n- JMy lords 

And fiddlers, day and lodge by me this night. Shakefp 
Ch, that I had m the wildernefs a lodging place of wav" 
faring men, that 1 might leave my people. & ‘ 7° ivT 

. Here tnou art but a ilrangcr travelling to thy country" ft 
is therefore a huge folly to he afflidlcd, bccaufif thou haft a 

Long cone iVheat they reckon in Oxford (hi re heft t. 

Lodge, n.f. [/ 0 gis, French.] Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

A 1 ^' n: ? ,1 houfe '» a park or foreft. 

I found hiin as melancholy as a lodge in a warren ShZ' 
he and h.s lady both arc at thc lodge, ShaL 

Uiion thc north fide of this pleafant chace c/ 1. r 

Fbu, at their (h adv lodge Arriv’d, ho Sftodd' ^ 

Th^t a d ’ and 7 der °P en % ador’d 5 
( he y,od that made both Iky, air, earth 
Whenever I am turned 
low-1 pi ri ted family. 

2. Any fmaJUioufej as, the porter’s lod-e 

nervn. ‘'°“ S ”" i “'ofculitiOr, of thc a u ,!;,„ r>r 

var£d°- -etc JZi 

2 P f!e'°!;i thc ch emy’s work. 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 

Pope. 


•rH' i.faatdt*”; 

Swift i 


Sharp's Surgery. 
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dddijon. 

Lo'DoeR. 
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Fairy £hteen. 


Drydcn. 


ith elevation of language or fentim 
My lowly verf'e may loftily arife. 

And lift itfelf unto the higheft flues. 

Lo'ftiness. n.f [from lofty.] 

1. Height; local elevation. 

2. Sublimity; elevation of fentiment. 

Three poets in three diftant ages born; 

The firft in loftinefs of thought furpafs’d. 

The next in majefty; in both the laft. 

■5. Pride ; haughtinefs. . 

Auguftus and Tiberius had loftinefs enough in their tem¬ 
per, and affected to make a fovereign figure. Collier. 

Lo'fty. adj. [from loft, or lift.] 

1. High; hovering; elevated in place. 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 

Sec nodding forefts on the mountains dance. Pope s Mejiab. 

2. Sublime; elevated in fentiment. 

He knew 

Himfelf to fing and buUd the lofty rhyme. Milton. 

3. Proud; haughty. 

Man, the tyrant of our fex, I hate, . r , 

A lowly fervant, but a lofty mate. Drydcn s Knight s Tale. 
Lofty and four to them that lov’d him not; 

But to thofe men that fought him, fweet as Summer Shat 
Log. n. f. [The original of this word is not known. Sknnei 
derives it from l. S ^n, Saxon, to lie; Juana from kgg£ 
Dutch, fluggilh; perhaps the Latin lignum, is the true 
einal.l A lhapelefs bulky piece of wood. 
b Would the light mng had 

Burnt up thofe logs that thou’rt injoin’d to pile. bbnkejp. 
Th“ “™» witlfmany fee. are bredI unde, of amber, 
and many times in gardens, where no logs are. 

Some log , perhaps, upon the waters (warn, 

An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within, 

6 
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Lo'dger. n.f. [from lodge.] 

1. One who lives in rooms hired in the houfe of another. 

Baft tyke, call’ll thou me holl ? now, I fcorn the term ; 
nor fhall my Nell keep lodgers. Shakefpeare's Henry V . 

1 here were in a family, the man and his wife, three chil- 
and L thr ' e Servants or lodgers. Graunt's Bills. 

1 hole houfes are fooneft infeded that are crowded with 
multiplicity of lodgers , and nafty families. Harvey. 

The gentlewoman begged me to ftep; for that a lodger 
Ihe had taken in was run mad. Tatler, N°. 33. 

Sylla was reproached by his fellow lodger, that whilft the 
fellow lodger paid eight pounds one (hilling and fivppence 
halfpeny for the uppermoft ftory, he paid for the rclt twenty- 
four pounds four fhillings and fourpencc halfpeny. Arhuthnot. 

2. One that refides in any place. 

Look in that breaft, moft dirty dear ; 

Say, can you find but one fuch lodger there ? Pope. 

Lo'dging. n.f. [from lodge.] 

1. Temporary habitation ; rooms hired in the houfe of another. 

I will in Caflio’s lodging lofe this napkin, 

And let him find it. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Let him change his lodging from one end of the town to 
another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Bacon. 
At night he came 

To his known lodgings, and his country dame. Dryden. 
He defired his filler to bring her away to the lodgings of 
his friend. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 155. 

Wits take lodgings in the found of Bow. Pope. 

2. Place of refidence. 

Fair bofom fraught with virtue’s richell treafurc. 

The nelt of love, the lodging of delight, 

The bower of blifs, the paradife of pleafure. 

The facred harbour of that heavenly fpright. Spenfcr. 

3. Harbour; covert. 

The hounds were uncoupled ; and the Hag thought it bet¬ 
ter to trull to the nimblenels of his feet, than to the flender 
fortification of his lodging. Sidney. 

4. Convenience to deep on. 

Their feathers ferve to Huff our beds and pillows, yielding 
us foft and warm lodging. Ray on Creation. 

Loft. n.f. [lloft , Welfh; or from lift-] 

1. A floor. 

There is a traverfe placed in a loft above. Bacon. 

2. The higheft floor. 

To lull him in his Humber foft, 

A trickling ftream from high rock rumbling down. 

And ever drizzling rain upon the loft , 

Mixt with a murmuring wind. Fairy Shieen, b. i. 

3. Rooms on high. 

Pafling through the fpheres of watchful fire. 

And hills of lnow, and lofts of piled thunder. Milton. 

A weafel once made fhift to llink 
In at a com loft, through a chink. Pope. 

Lo'ftily. adv. [from lofty. 1 

1. On high; in an elevated place. 

2. Proudly; haughtily. 

They fpeak wickedly concerning opprelfion; they fpeak 
loftily. Pfal- Ixxiii. 8. 

3. With elevation of language or fentiment; fublimely. 


Dryden, 


Lo' 
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And hollow’d firft a floating trough became, 

Ar.d crofs fome riv’let paflagtTdid begin. 

The frighted dame 
The kg in fecret lock’d. Dryden s Ovid 

2. An Hebrew meafurc, which held a quarter of a cab and 
consequently five-fixths of a pint. According to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot it was a liquid mcafure, the leventy-fecond part of 
the bath or ephah, and twelfth part of the hin. Calmer 
A meat offering, mingled with oil, ar.d one log of oil. ” 

, Lev. xiv. 10. 

CARITHMS. n.J. [logarithms, Fr. P.tyo; and uci$ui;.] 
Logarithms, which are the indexes of the ratio’s of num¬ 
bers one to another, were firft invented by Napier lord Mer- 
chilon, a Scottilh baron, and afterwards completed by Mr 
Bn .gg s > Savilian profcfibr at Oxford. They are a fcrics of 
artificial numbers, contrived for the expedition of calculation 
and proceeding in an arithmetical proportion, as the numbers 
they anfwer to do in a geometrical one: for inftance, 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 89 

1 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 
Where the numbers above, beginning with (0), and arith¬ 
metically proportional, are called logarithms. The addition 
and fubtraclion of logarithms anfwers to the multiplication and 
divifion of the numbers they corrcfpond with ; and this faves 
an infinite deal of trouble. In like manner will the extrac¬ 
tion of roots be performed, by difla&ing the logarithms of 
any numbers for the fquarc root, and trifeding them for the 
cube, and fo on. Harris. 

Lo'gg ats. n.f. 

Loggats is the ancient name of a play or game, which is 
cne of the unlawful games enumerated in the thirty-third fta- 
tute of Henry VIII. It is the fame which is now called kit- 
tlepins, in which boys often make ufe of bones inllcad of 
wooden pins, throwing at them with another bone inftead of 
bowling. Hamner. 

Did thefe bones coil no more the breeding, but to play at 
loggats with them. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Lo'ggerhead, n.f. [logge, Dutch, fupid and head, or rather 
from log, a heavy motionlefs mafs, as blockhead.] A dolt; a 
blockhead; a thickfcul. 

Where haft been, Hal ? 

With three or four loggerheads, amongft three or fourfeore 
hotheads. Shakefpeare's HenrylW. 

Says this loggerhead, what have we to do to quench other 
peoples fires. L’EJlrange. 

To fall to Loggerheads. 7 To feuffle ; to fight without wea- 

To go to Loggerheads, j pons. 

A couple of travellers that took up an afs, fell to logger- 
heads which Ihould be his mailer. L’EJlrange. 

Lo'ggerheaded. adj. [from loggerhead.] Dull ; llupid; 
doltilh. 

You loggerheaded and unpolilh’d groom, what! no at¬ 
tendance ? Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

LO'GICK. n.f [logique, French; logica, Latin, from \opof.] 
The art of reafoning. 

Logick is the art of ufing reafon well in our inquiries after 
truth, and the communication of it to others. Watts's Logick. 

Talk logick with acquaintance, 

And pradife rhetorick in your common talk. Shakefpeare. 
By a logick that left no man any thing which he might call 
his own, they no more looked upon it as the cafe of one 
man, but the cafe of the kingdom. Clarendon. 

Here foam’d rebellious logick, gagg’d and bound, 

There ftript fair rhetorick languish'd on the ground. Pope. 

Lo'gical. adj. [from logick.] 

1. Pertaining to logick; taught in logick. 

The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguftine, as be¬ 
ing too full of logical fubtiltics. Hooker, b. iii. 

& Thofc who in a logical difpute keep in general terms, would, 
hide a fallacy. Dryden s Pref. to Ann. Mirab. 

We ought not to value ourfelves upon our ability, in 
giving fubtile rules, and finding out logical arguments, lince 
it would be more perfection not to want them. Baker. 

2. Skilled in logick ; furnilhed with logick. 

A man who fits up for a judge in criticifm, Ihould have a 
clear and logical head. Addifon's Spell. *-• * 9 l - 

Lo'cically. adv. [from logical.] According to the laws of 
logick. 

How can her old good man 
With honour take her back again ? 

From hence I logically gather. Prior. 

The woman cannot live with cither. . . . 

Logician, n.f [ligicien, French; to feus, Latin.] A teacher 
or profeffor of logick; a man verfed in logick. . , 

If a man can play the true logician, and have as J g 
ment as invention, he may do great matters. ^ 

If we may believe our logicians, man is diftmguiftwxlW 
all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. J 

Each {launch polcmick ftubborn as a rock. 

Each fierce logician ftiU expelling Locke, * ir . 

Came whip and fpur. A hririan 
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A logician might put a cafe that would ferve for an excep¬ 
tion. Swift. 

The Arabian phyficians were fubtile men, and moft of 
them logicians-, accordingly they have given method, and 
Hied fiibtilty upon their author. Baker. 

o'gman. n.f. [log and man. J One wliofc bufinefs is to carry 
logs. 

For your fake 

Am I this patient logman. Shakefpeare's Tempcjl. 

Lo'gomachy. n.f. [loyopaxjeo.] A contention in words; a 
contention about words. 

Forced terms of art did much puzzle facrcd theology with 
diftindions, cavils, quiddities; and fo transformed her to a 
meer kind of fophiftry and logomachy. Howel. 

Lo'c wood. n.f. 

Logwood is of a very denfe and firm texture; it is brought 
to us in very large and thick blocks or logs, and is the heart 
only of the tree which produces it. It is very heavy, and 
remarkably hard, and of a deep, ftrong, red colour. It 
grows both in the Eaft and Weft Indies, but no where fo 
plentifully as on the coaft of the bay of Campeachy. It has 
been long known by the dyers, and was but lately intro¬ 
duced in medicine, and is found to be an excellent aftrin- 
gc'i 1 ; Hilt’s Mat. Med. 

1 o make a light purple, mingle cerufe with logwood wa- 

tcr- Peacham on Drawing. 

Lohock. n.f. 

Lohock is an Arabian name for thofe forms of medicines 
which arc now commonly called Eclegma’s, lambatives, or 
linctus’s. j) • 

Lohocks and pectorals were preferred, and vcncfcdionTc- 

LUSH/. [/%», Welfli.] lr,f, mn - s Sw-tv,. 

j. The back of an animal carved out by the butcher. 

2. Loins ; the reins. 

My face I’ll grime with filth, 

Blanket my W Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Thou Hander of thy heavy mother’s womb < 

Thou loathed iffue of thy father’s loins. Shakefp. Rich HI 
. , , V,r S ,n mother, hail! 

High in the love of heav’n I yet from my loins 
Thou (halt proceed, and from thy womb the fon 

Pour d never from her frozen loins, to pafs 
Rhenc, or the Danaw, when her barbarous Tons 
Came like a deluge on the fouth , 

To LOITER, v., fig, To g. 
time carelefsly; to idle. J 1 to fpend 

Sir John, you loiter here too long, bein<* vou are tn tvi 
foldiers up in the countries. “ 0 ^ c f take 

Whence this long delay P Sha WP“*rc. 

You loiter, while the fpoils are thrown awir n . 
i.-Mark ho» he fpe,,* hi s dme, whether he t,,»aivel y ?if,7„ 

Give glm-es to thy reapers a largefs to cry 
And daily to loiterers have a good eve rr • n n 

The poor, by idlenefs or unthriftinefi ’are • 
vagabonds, and loiterers Untilnitlner ^ arc notous fpenders, 

Where haft thou been, thou loiterer ? ^ 

7“ .he°:a 

To LO°Li aUf ? »° rnr ’ v° duty ’ and 110 frie nd. p ot . 

2 . To lean ,dly . t0 reft hzi , |nft 

^ St*. Ikahcr and 
He is notJelling on a l e „d |„ V e bd, 

w Zf •** *+ «'• 
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A lazy, lolling fort 

ever liftlefs loit’rers. ' ° Dunciad, b. i\‘. 

2. 1 o hang out. Ufed of the tongue hanging out in wearinefs 
or play. 

• The triple porter of the Stygian feat. 

With lolling tongue lay fawning at thy feet. Dry An. 

With harmlels play amidft the bowls he pafs’d, 

And with Ins lolling tongue affay’d the tafte. Dryden. 
To Loll v. a. To put out: ufid of the tongue exerted. 

All authors to their own defeats are blind ; 

Hadft thou but, Jdnus-Jike, a face behind. 

To fie the people, when fplay mouths they make, 

To mark their fingers pointed at thy back. 

Their tongues loll’d out a foot. Dryden's Perftus. 

, B y Strymon s freezing ftreams he fat alone, 

Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs 
* icrcet ygers couch’d around, and MWthcir fawning^tongucsd 

By the wolf were laid the martial twins * ^ lr L l - 

Intrepid on her fwelling dugs they hung. 

The fofter-dam loird out her fawning toiwue 
Lomp. n.f. A kind of roundifh fifl,. S 0 ° ’- 

Lone. adj. [contraded from alone.] 

1. Solitary. 

Here the Aw hour a blank of life difplaw. Savage 
Thus vanilh Iceptres, coronets and'balls, S 

And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls. A,*, 

2. Single; without company. ^ “ope. 

is mo°re contempHti^thS, 7hisclZ^ 1 " ^ 3 

The huge and fportful affembly -rew to him a r 

cftccming nobody lound Daiph^ wS ,T 

I fee Sidney. 

Vnl7ri C f ry °e y T hncVtne fs> and'find 
Your fait tears head. 

Loneey. adj. [from lone.] Solitaty; addided to fottt”"‘‘ 
Like to a lonely dragon ; that his fcn 10 ™’ 

a ei ear "wZ?dL^S^t'SS' sbaklf t- 

To th e fle( , and W/ b raveJJer 8 nt 

Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagm d, , n your lonely cell 7 n 1 , 

vou *• ^ compin) '- 

Her who loves loneneft beft 2,1 ^° VC 
Lonesome .adj. [from lone.] Solitary dlfm,f 

1. Not Ihort. g hi l ° n Z us ' Lati n-J 

j& SuS r ,m , bre ? 

2. Having one of its m ,°^,. a on Z tezfon. 

gree than cither 

We mad C e h t C he b Sau/rf ° f tlle waters. Ezek 

top. tnaI ,n a % ^cked phial left open a7t£ 

3 * °L an >' certa ' n meafurc in length Bo *- 

—o. 

Man goeth to his long home 

anJ " ,y *« % d 

»*■.%iifeafc. : 2 - 

Dealh will not he long 


Donne. 
Donne. 

Black/nore. 


Acts xx. 
Luke xx iii. 
in a greater de- 


any thing defired. ^ u "^‘t.on to continue TookTng^ 
e galley ^ ^ ,ook ‘hat wav. he faw 


galley leave * ^ -K that way, 

Man X a long look-foi fuccour"’ ^ ^ 


Dryden. 

Yet 
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Reaching to a great diftance. 


-- o-- 

If die way be too long for thee. 
They are old by reafon of the ve 


Dent. xiv. 24. 

riiey are old by reafon of the very long journey. Jof ix. 

8. In mufick and pronunciation.] Protracted j as, a long note ; 

a long fyllable. 

Long. adv. 

x. To a great length. 

The marble brought, erefts the fpacious dome, 

Or forms the pillars /^-extended rows 

On which the planted grove and pcnfile garden grows. 

Prior. 

2. Not for a fliort time. 

With mighty barres of long- enduring brafs. Fairfax. 
When the trumpet l'oundeth long, they fliall come up to the 
mount. * Exod.x ix. 13. 

The martial Ancus 
Furbifli’d the rutty fword again, 

Relum’d the /o«£-forgotten Qiield. Dryden. 

One of thefe advantages, that which Corneille has laid 
down, is the making choice of fome fignal and long-ex- 
peiStcd day, whereon the action of the play is to depend. 

Drydcn on Dramatic/: Pocfy. 
So flood the pious prince unmov’d, and long 
Suttain’d the madnefs of the noify throng. Dryden s /En. 

The mufe refumes her long- forgotten lays, 

And love, reftor’d, his ancient realm furveys. Dryden. 

No man has complained that you have difeourfed too long 
on any l'ubjedl, for you leave us in an eagernefs of learning 
more. Dryden. 

Pcrfia left for you 

The realm of Candahar for dow’r I brought. 

That /«w£-contendcd prize for which you fought. Dryden. 

It may help to put an end to that long -agitated and unrea- 
fonablc queftiori, whether man’s will be free or no ? Locke. 
Heav’n reftores 

To thy fond wifh the /s«/-expe£ted fliores. Pope's Odyffcy. 

3. In the comparative, it lignifies for more time; and in the 
fuperlative, fo.r moll time. 

When flic could not longer hide him, (he took for him an 
ark of bullrulhes. Exod. ii. 3. 

Eldcft parents lignifies either the cldeft men and women 
that have had children, or thofe who have longejl had 
ifiiie. Ucke - 

4. Not foon. „ . . . 

Not long after there arofe againil it a tempeftuous wind. 

Ads xxvii. 14. 

c. At a point of duration far diftant. 

ff the world had been eternal, thofe would have been 
found in it, and generally fpread long ago, and beyond the 
memory of all ages. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

Say, that you once were virtuous long ago l 
A frugal, hardy people. Philips s Briton. 

6. [For along ; au long, Fr.] All along; throughout. 

Them among 

There fat a man of ripe and perfect age, 

Who did them meditate all his life long. Fairy Queen. 

Some fay, that ever ’gainft that feafon comes. 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning fingeth all night long. 

And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad. 

The nights are wholefome, then no planets ltrike. 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm. 

So hallow’d and fo gracious is the time. Shakefp. Ham tt 
He fed me all my life long to this day. Gen xfom.15. 
Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. Pfal. 

Loss "” [ 5 d4. afaA, S r „0 *.*?**> *» the 

failure. A word now out of ufe, but truly tngliin. 

Refpective and wary men had rather feck quietly their 
own and wifh that the world may go well, fo it be not long 
of them, than with pains and hazard make th ^^es^ad- 

VifCrS Maine e XyTPoSiers, and Tours are won away, 

* SoSxerfet, and his delay. ^fp.He^VJ. 
Miftrefs, all this coyl is long of you. 

If we owe it to him that we know fo much, it is perhap 

JTiTfona T 

T I n\r v » r velar.gen, German, to afk. J 

dir, re , i vrilh with ..genu* comma*!, m* ff 

or after before the thing defired. 

J Frcfh expectation troubled not the land 

Hr ^ •/ <*> ** 

His foils, who feek the tyrant to futta.n. 

And long for arbitrary lords again, ^ ^ 

He dooms to death deferv d. 
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Glad of the gift, the new made warrior goes, 

And arms among the Greeks, and longs for cqur.l foes. Dryd. 

Rife whence this pleafing hope, this fond defire, ’ ' 
This lodging after immortality ? Addifarts Cato. 

There’s the tie that binds you ; 

You long to call him father : Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unfeen, and plead for Cato. Addifon. 
Nicomcdes longing for herrings, was fopplied with frcfh 
ones by his cook, though at a great diflance from the fea. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Through ftormy feas 

I courted dangers, and I long’d for death. A. Philips. 
Longanimity, n.f. [longanimitas, Latin; longanimite, Fr.] 
Forbearance; patience of offences. 

It had overcome the patience of Job, as it did the meek- 
nefs of Mofes, and furely had maftered any but the longa¬ 
nimity and lading fufterance of God. Brown's Vulg. Erroiirs. 

That innocent and holy matron had rather go clad in the 
fnowy white robes of meckncfs and longanimity, than in the 
purple mantle of blood. Howell’s England's Tears. 

Lo'ngboat. n.f. The largcft boat belonging to a (hip. 

At the firft defeent on fhoar, he did countenance the land¬ 
ing in his longboat. Wotton. 

They firft betray their matters, and then, when they find 
the velfel finking, fave themfclves in the longboat. l.’Ejlrange. 
Longevity, n.f. [longasvus, Latin.] Length of life. 

That thofe are countries fuitable to the nature of man, 
and convenient to live in, appears from the longevity of the 
natives. Ray on Creation . 

The inftances of longevity are chiefly amongft the abfte- 
mious. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Longi'manous. adj. [longucmain, French; longimanus , Lat.] 
Long-handed; having long hands. 

The villainy of this Chriftian exceeded the perfection of 
heathens, whofe malice was never fo longimanous as to reach 
the foul of their enemies, or to extend unto the exile of their 
clyfiums. Brown's VAgar Errours, b. vii. 

Longi'metRY. n.f. [longus and perjuu; longimctric, French.] 
The art or practice of meafuring diftanccs. 

Our two eyes are like two different ftations in longimctry, 
by the aftiftance of which the diftance between two objects is 
meafured. Cheyhe’s Phil. Principles. 

Lo'nging. n.f. [from long.] Earned defire ; continual wifh. 
When within Ihort time I came to the degree of uncer¬ 
tain wifhes, and that thofe willies grew to unquiet longings, 
when I would fix my thoughts upon nothing, but that within 
little varying they Ihould end with Philoclca. Sidney. 

I have a woman’s longing. 

An appetite that I am lick withal. 

To fee great He&or in the weeds of peace. Shakefpeare. 
The will is left to the purfiiit of nearer fatisfa&ions, and 
to the removal of thofe uneafineffes which it then feels in its 
want of, and longings after, them. Locke. 

Lo'ngincly. adv. [from longing.} With inceffant wilhes. 

To his firft bias longingly he leans, 

And rather would be great by wicked means. Dryden. 
Lo'ngish. adj. [from long.] Somewhat long. 
LONGITUDE, n.f. [longitude, French; longitude, Latin.] 

1. Length ; the greateft dimenfion. 

The ancients did determine the longitude of all rooms, 
which were longer than broad, by the double of their lati- 
tu( j c Wot toil's Architect. 

The variety of the alphabet was in mere longitude only; 
but the thoufand parts of our bodies may be diverftfied by 
fituation in all the dimenfions of folid bodies; which mul¬ 
tiplies all over and over again, and overwhelms the fancy m 
a new abyfs of unfathomable number. Bentley's Sermons. 

This univerfal gravitation is an inceffant and uniform ac¬ 
tion by certain and eftablilhcd laws, according to quantity of 
matter and longitude of diflance, that it cannot be deftroyed 
• j Bentley s oermens, 

2. "Tlic^Lrcumference of the earth meafured from any meri- 

tlia Somc of Magellanus’s company were the firft tha J, 
compafs the world through all the degrees 

3. The diftance of any part of the earth to the eaft or weft 0 

3,, y plaCC - To conclude; 

Of longitudes, what other way have we. 

But to mark when and where the dark ecl.ples be• » 
His was the method of difeovering the longitude by tern 
vc(I - els . Arbuth. and Pope s Mart. her.O. 

4 The pofition of any thing to eaft or weft. 

4 The longitude of a ftar is its diftance from the 

of numeration toward the eaft, wh ‘ ch fir ^ P Enours . 

ancients,'was the vernal equinox. Brown s If l French.] 

the length of the whole mufcle Ihorruied. 

Lo'NClY. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lane 
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r o'-gly. adv. [from long.] Longingly ; with great liking. 

Matter, you look’d 1 b htgly on the maid. 

Perhaps you mark not what's the pith of all. Shakefp. 

L /misoME." adj. [from long.] Tedious; Wcarifome by its 
length- 
They 
then to 

fclvw fo an endlefs war'.' ' ' Bacon's War with Spain. 

When chill'd by adverfe fnows, and beating ram, 

\\r c t --.J with weary fteps the hi: fame plain. Prior. 

Lo'ngsui i ering. adj. [longsndfujfering. ] Patient; not eafily 

P * TheLord God, merciful and gracious, long fuffering, and 
abundant in goodnel's. - xxxiv ' 6 - 

Lo’. t; s u f ee it 1 N G. n.f. Patience of offence ; clemency. 

We infer from the nn-icy and longfuffering of God, that 
they were themfelves fuflkiently fecurc of his favour. Rogeri. 

Lo'ngtaii.. n. f [long and tail.] Cut and long tail: a cant- 
fog term for, one or another. 

^ He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

— Aye, that I will come cut and longiail under the degree 
of a fquire. Shakefpeare’s-Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Lo'.GU AYS, adv. [This and many other words fo terminated 
arc corrupted from wife.] In the longitudinal diredion. 

This iiiand hands as a vaft mole, which lies longways, al- 
moft in a parallel line to Naples. Addifon on Italy. 

Lu'nc winded, adj. [ hug and wind.'] Long-breathed; tedious. 

My funile you minded, 

Which, I confefs, is too longwinded. Swift. 

Lo'ncwise. adv. [tong and wife.] In the longitudinal direc¬ 
tion. 

They make a litde crofs of a quill, Ion: wife of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and croffwil'e of that piece 
of the quill without pith. Bacon. 

He was laid upon two beds, the one joined longwlfe unto 
the other, both which he filled with his length. Hakewill. 

Loo. n.f. A game at cards. 

A fecret indignation, that all thofe affections of the mind 
fliould be thus vilely thrown away upon a hand at loo. Addif. 
In the fights of loo. Pope. 

Lo'obily. adj. [looby and like.] Aukward; clumfy. 

The plot of the farce w'as a grammar Jchool, the matter 
fetting his boys their leffons, and a loobily country fellow put¬ 
ting in for a pait among the fcholars. L'Eflran e. 

Loof. n.f. It is that part aloft of theihip which lies juft be¬ 
fore the chds-trees, as far as the bulk head of the cattle. 

Sea DiCIionary. 

To Loof. v. a. To bring the fhip clofe to a.wind. 

Lo'oay. n. f [Of this word the derivation is unfettled. Skin¬ 
ner mentions letpp, German, faolifh ; and Junius, JJabe, a 
clown, Welfh, which leems to be the true original.] A lub¬ 
ber ; a clumfy clown. 

The vices trace 

From the father’s fcoundrel race. 

Who could give the looby fuch airs ? 

Were they mafons, were they butchers ? Swift. 

Lo'ofed. adj . [from aloof Gone to a diftance. 

iihe once being loo ft, Antony 
Claps on his lea,wing, like a doaring mallard. 

Leaving the fight. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I o Look. v. n. [locan, Saxon.] 

I. To direct the eye to or from any objetft. 

Your queen died, flu- was more worth fuch gazes 
Than what you look on now. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

1 he gods took down, and the unnat’ral Iccr.c 
They laugh at Shakefpeare ’ Corio/anus. 

Abimcicch looked out at a window, and taw Ifaac. Gen 
Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, fo that I am 
not able to look up. Pfal x I 12 

tofeeTto* rUddy ’ allJ ° f a bcautillil countenance, and goodly 

The fathers fliall not look back to their children. J,-, ] 
He had locked round about on them with anger. Mark in" 
The ftatc would call the eye, and look about to fee, whe- 
tln-T there were any head under whom it might unite. Bacon 
_ fine devices of arching water without (pilling, be p.ettv 
things to look on, but nothing to health. Scon's E/fay! 

* ° h u' p, 'T vvhltc » whethcr the fun be in the meridii' 
o anywhere between it and the horizon, and from whS 

P a Th!v!l t r t bel: ': ltle . rs ,ook u P° n if - Boyle on Colours 

wS. rwt'sS' 6 of the rivcr au 

I Inis pond'ring, he look'd under with his eves, 

And Law the woman s tears. Dr-,den’s Knitln', <r 1 

Bertran; if thou dar’ft, look out ^ ^i^ Tale. 

L pon yon ttaughter’d hoft. Dry den’s tx r ■ 

I cannot, without fome indignation, look on -n ill rtar ‘ 

X ** ^onllant endeavours 
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felicity, can fufpcntl this profecution in particular cafes, till 
they have looked before them, and informed themfelves, whe - 
ther that particular thing lie in their way to their main 

end. . . .i ockei 

There may be in his reach a book, containing pidiures 
and dilcouries capable to delight and inftrudt him, which yet 
he may never take the pains to look into. Locke. 

Towards thofe who communicate their thoughts in print, 
I cannot but look with a friendly regard, provided there is no 
tendency in their writings to vice. Addifon's Freeholder. 

A folid and fubttantial greatnefs of foul looks down with a 
"encrous neglect on the cenlurcs and applaufcs of the multi¬ 
tude. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 255. 

I have nothing left but to gather up the reliques of a 
wreck, and look about me to lee how few friends I have 
left. -Pti/if to Swifts 

The optick nerves of fuch animals as look the fame way 
with both eyes, as of men, meet before they come into the 
brain ; but the optick nerves of fuch animals as do not look 
the fame way with both eyes, as of fifties, do not meet. 

A r ewion's Opticks. 

2. To have power of feeing. 

Fate fees thy life lodg’d in a brittle glafs. 

And looks it through, but to it cannot pafs. Dryden: 

3. To direcl the intellectual eye. 

In regard of our deliverance part, and our danger prefent 
and to come, let us look up to God, and every man reform 
his own ways. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

We are not only to look at the bare action, but at the rea¬ 
fon of it. Stillingfleets 

The man only faved the pigeon from the hawk, that he 
might eat it himfelf; and if we look well about us, we fliall 
find this to be the cafe of mod mediations. L’EJlrange. 

They will not look beyond the received notions of the place 
and age, nor have fo prefumptuous a thought as to be wifer 
than their neighbours. Locke. 

Every one, if he would look into himfelf, would find fome 
defect of his particular genius. Locke. 

Change a man’s view of things ; Jet him look into the fu¬ 
ture ftatc of blifs or mifery, and fee there God, the righteous 
Judge, ready to render every man according to his deeds. 

_ Lockc. 

4. To expect. 

Befog once chaft, he fpeaks 
What’s in his heart; and that is there, which looks 
With us to break his neck. Shakefpeare's Coriolemus. 

If he long deferred the march, he muft look to fight an¬ 
other battle before he could reach Oxford. Clarendon. 

5. To take care; to watch. 

I look that ye bind them fa ft. Shakefpeare . 

fie thit gathered a hundred bufliels of apples, had thereby 
a property in them : he was only to look that he ufed them 
before they fpoilcd, clfe he robbed others. Lockc 

6. To be directed with regard to any object. 

Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look 
ftraigln before thee. /W fo. 25 . 

7. 1 o have any particular appearance. 

I took the way, 

V\ Inch through a path, but fearcefo printed, lay; 

And look d as lightly prefs’d by fairy feet. Dryden. 

I hat Ipotlefs modefty of private and publick life, that 2 e- 
ncioiis fpmt, which all other Chriftians ought to labour after, 
ftiiaild look 111 u S as if they were natural. Spratt's Serm 
J tety, as it is thought a way to the favour of God ■ and 
fortune, as it looks like the effca cither of that, or at leaf! of 
prudence and courage, beget authority. Telle 

Cowards are offenfive to mv fight: ^ 

Nor fliall they fee me do an a£t That looks 

sS,;, 1 , wou ' j “u ° re iik ' ""“v fodtiraj 

ciX? ,cry “ ble ”*>’ di *™r. b„. i, 

W a fd fpc&clc of „ oe> - * Of*. 

o. 10 feem. Watts. 

and j 1 ) «f • fup. 

1 his makes it look the more like truth ta7 E *Z L 

9- To have any air, micn> or mamra' CC-utp'.,,. 

'ri' 

Give me yo'/'h^'wT ft rp ' ak tl,; " ES flr ‘ ln S <! ' Shtl - 
your years very well ’ * ™ ‘ 00k wd] ’ and bear 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Can 
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Can thcfe, or fuch, be ahy aids tq us ? 

Look they as they were built to lhake the world, 

Ur be a moment to our enterprize ? Beni Tohnhn 

Though I cannot tell what a man fays; if he will belin- 
t ’ f -n'f y f afl \y know what he looks. Collier 

t "l 0t t0 l \° k fln & u!ar in loofe and licentious 
to To form *, 1 *“™® 1 b y‘ word - Atterbuiy's Sermons. 

bcholdfn” a: ' “ y par,icular or 

Iwelcome the condition of the time, 

Which cannot look more hideoufly on me, 

1 han I have drawn it in my fantafy. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

1 hat which was the worlt now leaft afflicts me : 
Blindnefs, for had I light, confus’d with lhamc. 

How could I once look up, or heave the head. Milton. 
1 hefe look up to you with reverence, and would be ani¬ 
mated by the fight of him at whofc foul they have taken 
fire m his writ!ngs. Swift to Pope. 

11. to Look about one. To be alarmed ; to be vigilant. 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelefs to look about 
them; to enter into ferious confutation, how they may avert 
that ruin. Decay of Piety. 

If you find a wafting of your flclh, then look about you, 
efpccially if troubled with a cough. Harvey on Confutations. 

John s caule was a good milch cow, and many a man fub- 
f.fted his family out of it: however, John began to think it 
high time to look about him. Arbuthnot's Hifl. of J. Bull. 

12. To Look after. To attend; to take care of; to'obferve 
with care, anxiety, or ter.dcrnefs. 

Mens hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
thofe things which are coming on the earth. Luke xxi. 26. 

Politer.efs of manners, and knowledge of the world, Ihould 
principally be looked after in a tutor. Locke on Education. 

A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, when any 
cf them defired dogs, fquirrels, or birds ; but then they muft 
be fure to took diligently after them, that they were not ill 
“fed. Locke on Education. 

My fubjeft does not oblige me to look after the water, or 
point forth the place whereunto it is now retreated. Woodw. 

13. To Look for. To cxpedl. 

Phalar.tus’s difgrace was engrieved, in lieu of comfort, of 
Artefia, who telling him fhe never looked for other, bad him 
feck fome other miftrefs. Sidney. 

Being a labour of fo great difficulty, the exact performance 
thereof we may rather with than look for. Hooker , b. v. 

Thou 

Shalt feel our juftice, in whofe cafieft paflage 
Look for no Ids than death. Sbakefp. Pointer's Tale. 

If wc fin wilfully after that we have received the know¬ 
ledge of the truth, there remaineth no more facrifice for 
fins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment. Heb. x. 

In dealing with cunning perlons, it is good to fay little to 
them, and that which they lead look for. Bacon's EJfays. 

This miftake was not fuch as they lookedfor ; and, though 
the error in form feemed to be confented to, yet the fub- 
ftancc of the accufation might be ftill infifted on. Clarendon. 

Inordinate anxiety, and unneceffary fcruplcs in confelfion, 
inftcad of fetting you free, which is the benefit to be looked 
for bv confelfion, perplex you the more. Taylor. 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words. Milton. 

Drown’d in deep defpair. 

Me dares not oftcr one repenting prayer: 

Amaz’d he lies, and fadly looks for death. Dryden's Juv. 

I mull: with patience all the terms attend. 

Till mine is call’d ; and that long look'd for day 
Is ftill encumber’d with fome new delay. Dryden's Juv. 
This limitation of Adam’s empire to his line, will lave 
thofe the labour who would look for one heir amongft the race 
of brutes, but will very little contribute to the difeovery of 
one amongft men. ' . Zar&. 

14. To Look into. To examine; to fift; to infpedt elofely; 
to obferve narrowly. 

His nephew’s levies to him appear’d 
To be a preparation ’gainft the Polack; 

But better look'd into, he truly found 

It was atjainft your highnefs. Sbakefp. Ham.et. 

The more frequently and narrowly we loot: into the works 
of nature, the more occafion we lhall have to admire the.r 
beauty. Atterbury s Sermons. 

It is very well worth a traveller’s while to look into all that 
lies in his way. Add,Jon on Italy. 

; . To Look on. To refpect; to regard; to efteem ; to con- 
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lider; to view; to think on. , . , . , 

Ambitious men, if they be checked in their defires, be¬ 
come fccrctly difeontent, and look upon men and matters with 

an evil eye. Bl,con s 

I looked on Virgil as a fuccinA, majeftick writer ; one who 
weighed not only every thought, but every word and^j-Ua- 

If a harmlefs maid 


Should ere a wife become a nurfe. 

Her friends would look on her the worfe. 


Prior. 




LOO 

16. Look on. To confider. 

He looked upon it as morally impoflible for »»r • 1 

mtely proudi to frame their minds to an impart! 

,lM "1* -othing bo. 

Do we not all profefs to be of this *■ Sermont - 

who will believe that we do fo, that Iha 1 ! Irak but 

tlans! ^ C0 " nder ^ *®» 

Li the want and ignorance of almoft all ThhiS” tlSyT/’ 

ix: ha ” fdra as ‘■‘f ■.****&$&& 

not., 

upon as beft heard by God, if they move him to a lol 
continuance of your ficknefs. JVake's Pretar far n g ! 

17 - vul K en - 1° be a mcre idJe D,ath ' 

111 be a candle-holder, and look on. Shakefteare 

Some come to meet their fried,, and to mtdte S 
others come only to look on. n 

.8, n Loon tnjtr. To examine, to try one 

Look 0 er the prefent and the former time. 

It no example of fo vile a crime 
Appears, then mourn. 7Wv, , 

A young child, diftraded with the numbered vfcf 
h's play-games, tired h.s maid ever day to look them over! 

19. To Look out. To fearch ; to feek. ^ 

When the thriving tradefman has got more than he can 
purchafc P Oy hlS ,,CXt thou S hts arc to look out for a 

Where the body is affixed with pain or ficknefs, we are 
forward enough to look out for remedies, to liften greedily to 
every one that fuggefts them and immediately to apply them. 

. . Atterbury's Sermons. 

Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreifive, and com¬ 
pact, we muft look out for words as beautiful and comprehcn- 
five as can be found. Felton on the Clajficks. 

The curious are looking out, fome for flattery, fonre for 
ironies, in that poem; the four folks think they have found 
out fome. Swift to Pope. 

20. To Look out . To bc on the watch. 

Is a man bound to look out fharp to plague himfelf ? Collier. 

21. To Look to. To watch; to take care of. 

There is not a more fearful wild fowl than your lion 
living; and we ought to look to it. Shakefpeare. 

Who knocks fo loud at door ? 

Look to the door there, Francis. Shakef Henry IV. 

Let this fellow be looked to: let fome of my people have a 
fpecial care of him. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Uncleanly fcruplcs fear not you; look to’ t. Sbakefp. 
Know the ftate of thy flocks, and look well to thy herds. 

Prov. xxvii. 33. 

When it came once among our people, that the ftate of¬ 
fered conditions to ftrangers that would ftav, wc had work 
enough to get any of our men to look to our flfip. Bacon. 

If any took fandhiary for cafe of treafon, the king might 
appoint him keepers to look to him in faniftuary. Bacon. 

The dog’s running away with the fleih, bids the cook look 
better to it another time. L'EJlrangt. 

For the truth of the theory I am in nowife concerned; the 
compofer of it muft look to that. IVoodward. 

22. To Look to. To behold. 

To Look. v. a. 

1. To feck; to fearch for. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place, 

Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind, 

And feek each where. Spenftr. 

My father is here look'd for every day. 

To pafs afl’urance of a dower. Shakefpeare. 

2. To turn the eye upon. 

Let us look one another in the facet 2 Kings xiv. 8 . 

3. To influence by looks. 

Such a fpirit muft bc left behind ! 

A fpirit fit to fiart into an empire, 

And look tile world to law. Dryden's Clcomcnes. 

^ To Look out. To difeover by fearching. 

Calling my eye upon fo many of the general bills as next 
came to hand, I found encouragement from them to look out 
all the bills I could. Graur.t's Bills of Mortality. 

Whoever has fuch treatment when he is a man, will look 
out other company, with whom he can be at eafe. Locke. 
Look, inter), [properly the imperative mood of the verb: it is 
fometimes took ye.] See! lo ! behold! obferve. 

Look, where he comes, and my good man too; he 5 as 
far from jealoufy as I am from giving him caufe. Shake)/. 

Look you, he muft feem thus to the world: fear not your 
advancement. Shakefpeare. 

Look, when the world hath feweft barbarous people, but 
fuch as will not marry, except they know means to live, as 
it is almoft everywhere at this day, except Tartar}', there is 
no danger of inundations of people. Bacon s JlJJtr.s. 

Look 
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.... v .„i we that pretend to be »jecl to a conffitution, 
JllLve out T T ,oa%, * « 
may make himfelf a lord. 

1*° Air of the free; mien; caft of the countenance. 

Thou crcam-fac’d lown, 

Where got’ft thou that goofe look ? Shakefpeare. 

Thou wilt fave the affixed people, but wAtang. down 

} ' lc>h Them gracious heav’n for nobler ends defign’d. 

Their looks erefted, and their clay refin d. J. Dryden, jun. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yet pain, dif- 
gracc, and poverty, have frightful looks, able to difeompofe 
mod men. 

2, The aft of looking or feeing. 

Then on the croud he caft a furious look. 

And wither’d all their flrength. Dryden. 

When they met they made a furly Hand, 

And glar’d, like angry lions, as they pafs’d» 

And wilh’d that ev’ry look might be their lalt. Dryden. 

Lo'okhr. n. f. [from look.] 

t. One that looks. 

2. Lo'oker on. Spe£htor, not agent. 

Shepherds poor pipe, when his harfh found teftihes anguilh, 
into the fair looker on, paftime not pafflon enters. Sidney. 

Such labour is then more ncceflary than pleafant, both to 
them which undertake it, and for the lookers on. Hooker. 

My bufinefs in this ftate 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna ; 

Where I have feen corruption boil and bubble 

Till it o’er-run the ftew. Shakcfp. MeaJ.for Meafure. 

Did not this fatal war affront thy coaft. 

Yet fatteft thou an idle looker on. Fairfax, b. i. 

The Spaniard’s valour lieth in the eye of the looker on ; 
but the Englilh valour lieth about the foldier’s heart: a valour 
of glory and a valour of natural courage arc two things. Bac. 

The people love him ; 

The lookers on, and the enquiring vulgar. 

Will talk themfclves to adtion. Denham's Sophy. 

He wilh’d he had indeed been gone, 

And only to have flood a looker on. Addifon's Ovid. 

Looking-glass, n.f [look and glafs.] Mirror; aglafswhich 
lhews forms reflected. 

Command a mirror hither ftraight. 

That it may Ihew me what a face I have. 

—Go fome of you and fetch a looking-glafs. Shakefpeare. 
There is none fo homely but loves a looking-glafs. South. 
We Ihould make no other ufe of our neighbours faults, 
than we do of a looking-glafs to mend our own manners by. 

L'EJlrangc. 

The furface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled with the 
leaft breath of wind, which perhaps, together with the clear- 
nefs of its waters, gave it formerly the name of Diana’s look- 
ing-glafs. Addifon on Italy. 

Loom. n.f. [from glomus, a bottom of thread, Minjhow. Lome 
is a general name for a tool or inftrument, Junius.~\ The 
frame in which the weavers work their cloath. 

He muft leave no uneven thread in his loom, or by indulg¬ 
ing to any one fort of rcproveable difcouric himfelf, defeat 
all his endeavours againft the reft. Governm. of the Tinguc. 

Minerva, ftudious to compofc 
Her twifted threads, the web (he lining, 

And o’er a loom of marble hung. Addifon. 

A thoufand maidens ply the purple loom. 

To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 

To Loom. v.n. [Icoman, Saxon.] To appear at fea. Skinner. 

Loom. n.f. A bird. 

A loom is as big as a goofe; of a dark colour, dappled 
with white fpots on the neck, back, and wings; each fea¬ 
ther marked near the point with two fpots: they breed in 
Farr Ifland. Grew’s Mufaum. 

Loon. n.f. [This word, which is now ufed only in Scotland, 
is the Englilh word lown.'\ A forry fellow; a fcoundrel • a 
rafeal. 

Thou cream-fac’d loon ! 

Where got’ft thou that goofe look ? Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

The falfe loon, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ’d his flatt’ring Ikill; 

I hope, my lord, (aid he, I not offend; 

Are you afraid of me that arc your friend ? Dryden. 

This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, as 7 the 
bcots call it, a falfe loon of a grandfather, that one might 

LOOP 3 JaC r M T dCS ‘ r\ . Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of J. Bid/. 

LUUP n.f [from loopen, Dutch, to run.] A double through 
which a ftnng or lacc is drawn; an ornamental double or 


nnge. 

Nor any Ikill’d in loops of fing’ring fine, 
Might in their cfiveile cunning ever dare 
xt 1 i th ‘ S ’ f ° curious network, to compare. 
Make me to fee’t, or at leaft fo prove it, 


Spenfcr, 


LOO 

Th« the I»» "» “■** aK ^ m ; OMU. 

To hang a doubt on. _ ■>? 

Bind our crooked legs in hoops w 

Made of Ihells, with iilver loops. Bern,. Jdr)..,. 

An old fellow lhall wear this or that fort of cut in his 
deaths with great integrity, while all the reft of the wor 
are degenerated into buttons, pockets, and hops. Addijo,.. 

Lo'oped. ad), [from loop.] Full of holes. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe er you are. 

That ’bide the pelting of this pitilefs rtorm ! 

How lhall your houfelefs heads and unfed iides. 

Your hop’d and window’d raggednefs, defend you 
From fcafons fuch as thefe. Shatefp. King Leaf, 

Lo'ophole. n. f. \loop and hole .] 

1. Aperture; hole to give a paflage. 

The Indian herdfinan Ihunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his paftur.ng herds ; 

At loopholes cut through thickcft lhadc. Milton s Par. Lojt. 
Ere the blabbing Ealtcrn fcout 
The nice morn on the Indian fteep. 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton . 

Walk not near yon corner houfe by night; for there are 
blundcrbulTcs planted in every loophole, that go off at the 
fqueaking of a fiddle. Dryden’s Span,)}. I Frier, 

2. A Ibift; an evafion. 

Needlcfs, or needful, I not now contend, 

For ftill you have a loophole for a friend. Dryden. 

Lo'opiioled. ad), [from loophole .] Full of holes; full of open¬ 
ings, or void fpaces. 

This uneafy loophold gaol. 

In which y’ are hamper’d by the fetlock. 

Cannot but put y’ in mind of wedlock. Hudibras, p. iL 

Loord. n.f. [herd, Dutch; from lourdant, French; lurdan , 
Erfe; a heavy, ftupid, or witlefs fellow. D. Trevoux derives 
lourdant from lorde or lourde ,'a village in Gafcoigny, the in¬ 
habitants of which were formerly noted robbers, fay they. 
But dexterity in robbing implies fome degree of fubtilty, from 
which the Gafcoigns are fo far removed, that, at this day, 
they are aukward and heavy to a proverb. The Erfe im¬ 
ports fome degree of knavery, but then it is ufed in a ludi¬ 
crous fenfe, as in Englilh, you pretty rogue; though in ge¬ 
neral it denotes reproachful hcavincis, or ftupid lazinefs. 
Spenfer’s Scholiaft fays, loord was wont, among the old Bri¬ 
tons, to fignify a lord ; and therefore the Danes, that ufurp- 
ed their tyranny here in Britain, were called, for more dread 
than dignity, lurdans , i. c. lord Danes, whofe infolence and 
pride was fo outrageous in this realm, that if it fortuned a 
Briton to be going over a bridge, and faw the Dane fet foot 
upon the fame, he muft return back till the Dane was clean 
over, elfe he muft abide no lefs than prefent death : but be¬ 
ing afterward expelled, the name of lurdane became fo odious 
unto the people whom they had long opprefled, that, even 
at this day, they ufe for more reproach to call the quartan 
ague the fever lurdane. So far the Scholiaft, but erroneoufly. 
From Spenfer’s own words, it fignifies fomething of ftupid 
dulncfs rather than magifterial arrogance. Macbean.] A 
drone. 

Siker, thou’s but a lazy loord. 

And rckes much of thy fwinkc. 

That with fond terms and witlcls words 
To blecr mine eyes do’ll think. Spenfer’s Pajiorals. 

To Loose, v. a. [leyan, Saxon.] 

1. To unbind; to untie any thing faftened. 

The Ihocs of his feet I am not worthy to loofe. Alls. 
Canft thou loofe the bands of Orion. Job xxxviii. 31, 
Who is worthy to loofe the feals thereof. Rev. viz. 

This is to cut the knot when we cannot loofe it. Burnet ! 

2. To relax. 

The joints of his loins were loafed. Dan. v. 6. 

3. To unbind any one bound. 

Loofe and bring him to me. Luke xix. 30. 

He loafed, and fet at liberty, four or five kings of the pco< 
pie of that country, that Bcrok kept in chains. Abbot. 

4. To free from imprifonment. 

Loofe thofe appointed to death. Pf a J. c ii. 20, 

The captive hafteneth that he may be leofed. Ifaiah. 

5. To free from any obligation. 

Art thou loafed from a wife, feck not a wife. 1 Cor. vii. 

6. To free from any thing that lhackles the mind. 

Ay ; there’s the man, who, hos'd from lull and pelf 
Lefs to the pretor owes than to himfelf. Dryden's Per Bus. 

7. To free from any thing painful. J 

s. H,i b ° a ^ xiii - ' 2 - 

When hcav’n was nam’d, they loos'd their hold again. 

To lT h fpmnS fl ^. fo 5 th ’ t lCy follow ’ d hcr amain. Dryden. 

To Loose. *. «. To fet fail; ,0 depart by loofing th</ a^ 

Ys Ihould have hearkened, and not have leafed from Crete, 

AHi xxvii. 21, 
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Loose, adj, [f rom the verb.] RaLigb. 

l- Unbound ; untied. 

turn her &/“ Whim; m/whaf heTf’ m> W0 “ U 

!<* « & «» «' ^ ”“ C 15 ,£- 

*. nzLltZzsr ** wate *- *■• 

w i^»r e :^rat™£ d L°wi^ 

3 - Not tight: at, a loofc robe. B "" V ‘ 

4. Notcrouded; not elofe. 

With extended wings a hoft might pafs, 

Wnh horfe and chariots, rank’d in loofe array. Mi/tm 

5. Wanton; not chafte. J 7 Mitten, 

Fair Venus Teem’d unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
i o be the chafteft flower that ay did fprine 
On earthly branch, the daughter of a king, 

I\ow a looje leman to vile lervice bound. “ Fairs 3 ueen 
U hen loofe epiftlcs violate chafte eyes, > ^ 

r confents u ; ho C'My denies. Dry den's Ovid. 

o. Not dole; notconcifej lax. J 

If an author be loofe and diffufe in his ftile, the tranflator 
needc only regard the propriety of the language. Felton 

7. V ague ; indeterminate. 

h is but a loofe thing to fpcak of poffibilities, without the 
particular defigns ; fo is it to fpeak of lawfulncfs without the 
particular cafes. Bacon's holy War. 

It leems unaccountable to be fo exact in the quantity of 
liquor where a (mail error was of little concern, and to be fo 
loofe in the dofes of powerful medicines. Arbuthnot. 

8. Not ftridt; not rigid. 

Becaufe confcience, and the fear of fwerving from that 
which is right, maketh them diligent obfervers of circum- 
fiances, the loofe regard whereof is the nurfe of vulgar folly. 

tt „ , Hooker, b. v. 

9. Unconnected; rambling. 

I dare venture nothing without a Uriel examination ; and 
am as much aihamed to put a loofe indigefted play upon the 
publick, as I fhould be to offer brafs money in a payment. 

Drydcn's Dedication to his Spanifh Friar. 
Vario fpends whole mornings in running over loofe and un- ' 
connected pages, and with frelh curiofity is ever glancing 
over new words and ideas, and yet treafures up but little 
knowledge. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i, 

10. Lax of body; not coflive. 

What hath a great influence upon the health, is going to 
flool regularly: people that are very loofe have feldom ftrong 
thoughts, or ftrong bodies. Locke on Education . 

JX. Difengaged; not enflaved. 

Their prevailing principle is, to fit as loofe from thofe plca- 
fures, and be as moderate in the ufe of them, as they can. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

12 . Difengaged from obligation. 

Now I ftand 

Loofe of my vow; but who knows Cato’s thoughts. Addif. 
*3. Free from confinement. 

They did not let prifoners loofe homeward. Jfa. xiv. 17. 

Wilh the wildeft tempefts loofe \ 

That thrown again upon the coaft, 

I may once more repeat my pain. Prior. 

14. Remits; not attentive. 

J5. To break Loose. To gain liberty. 

If to break loofe from the conduct of rcafon, and to want 
)f t ‘ 


LOO 

Loose . *. f [from the verb. 1 Uckc ° n &**** 

1 ‘ L,ber ty; freedom from reftraint. 

Com W ‘ fC m T C r° rn ' and fooh adore: 

m Lr ■ h ’' w a ** -* -«■ 1- or 

Drydcn's Horace. 


that reftraint of examination which keeps us from chufing 
the worfe, be liberty, madmen and fools are only the free¬ 
men. Locke. 

Like two black ftorms on cither hand. 

Our Spanifh army and the Indians ftand ; 

This only fpace betwixt the clouds is clear. 

Where you, like day, broke loofe from both appear. Dryd. 

16. To let Loose. To let at liberty j to fet at large; to free 
from ‘any reftraint. 

And let the living bird loofe into the open field. Lev. xiv. 7. 
We ourfclves make our fortunes good or bad ; and when 
God lets loofe a tyrant upon us, or a ficknefs, if we fear to 
die, or know not to be patient, the calamity fits heavy upon 
U s. Taylor's holy Living. 

In addition and divifion, cither of fpace or duration, it is 
the number of its repeated additions or divifions that alone 
remains diftinft, as will appear to any one who will let his 
thoughts loofe in the vaft expanfion of fpace, or divifibility of 
matter. L° cki ' 


poor. 

virTtl’- m ’ ght f m y l, ‘g fwoIn heart ””” 

\ ent all ks griefs, and give a loofe to forrow 
™!£5 la could anfwer thee ip fi K h s . j, ,- r , 

The fiery Pcgafus difdains Addtfms Cato. 

WheTir r % r ,’j Voic f’ or hcar the reins; 

Lo osely, cdv. ffr 0m loofe.] P J hu « n ’ 

I. Not faft ; not firmly. 

I thought your love eternal: was it ty’d 

а. W.*»*H«* 

Her golden locks for hafte were loofely fhed 
About her ears. J 7 p , 

3 - Without union or connexion. *"* b ’ '* 

He has eminently, and within himfelf, all degrees of ner. 
fedlion that exift loofely and feparately in all fecond beings* 

4. Irregularly. Ntrr ^ s MiJceUany, 

thls 3 bi(ho P» l^ing loofely , was charged that 
his convention was not according to the apofllcs lives. 

5 . Negligently; carelefsly. CW> ****• 

W e have not loofely through filence permitted things to pafs 
away as in a dream. Hooker 

, Ji h V h ‘ ming -? f f ° me P articuIar wor ds in the memory,’ 
and making a no.fe .11 the head, feldom happens but when 
the mind ,s lazy, or very loofely and negligently employ- 

б. Unfolidly; meanly; without dignity. 

A prince fhould not be fo loofely ftudied, as to remember 

7 . ^Undiaftjy. C ° m 1 *°^ tion ’ Shakef Henry IV. p. ii. 

The ft age how loofely does Aftrara tread. 

Who fairly puts all characters to bed. p c y t 

To Lo'osen, v. n. [from loofe.] To part. 

When the polypus appears in the throat, extract it that 
way ; it being more ready to loofen when pulled in that di- 
rechon than by the nofe. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Lo'osen. v. a. [from loofe.] 
r. To relax any thing tied. 

2. To make lefs coherent. 

After a year’s rooting, then fhaking doth the tree good, 
by loofening of the earth. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, 

3. 1 o leparate a compages. 

She breaks her back, the loofen'd fides give way. 

And plunge the Tufcan foldiers in the Tea. Drydcn's /Err, 

4. To free from reftraint. 

It refolves thofe difficulties which the rules beget; it loofens 
his hands, and affifts his underftanding, Drydcn's Dufrejnoy. 

5. To make not coftive. 

Fear loofencth the belly; becaufc the heat retiring towards 
the heart, the guts are relaxed in the fame manner as fear 
alfo caufeth trembling. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory , N : , 41, 

Lo'oseness. n.f [from loofe.] 

J. State contrary to that of being faft or fixed. 

The caufe of the calling of fkin and Ihcll fhould feem to 
be the loofenefs of the fkin or ihcll, that fticketh not elofe to 
the flefli. Bacon's Nat, Hjh 

2. Latitude; criminal levity. 

A general loofenefs of principles and manners hath feized 
on us like a peftilence, that walketh not in darknefs, but 
wafteth at noon-day, Atterbury’s Sermons, 

3. Irregularity; neglect of laws. 

He endeavoured to win the common people, both by {train¬ 
ed curtciy and by loofenefs of life. Hayward, 

4. Lewdnefs; unchaflity. 

Courtly court he made ftill to his dame. 

Pour’d out in loofenefs on the grafiy ground. 

Both carelefs of his health and of his fame- Pairs 

5. Diarrhoea; flux of the belly. 

Tiding 
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Taking cold moveth loofenefs by contraction of the fkin. 
and outward parts. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

In pciliient difeafes, if they cannot be expelled by fweat, 
they fall likewife into loofenefs. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

p at meats, in phlcgmatick ftomachs, procure loofenefs and 
hinder retention. Arbutlmot on Aliments. 

Loosestrife, n.f. [lyfmachia , Lat.] An herb. 

The leaves arc entire, oblong, and produced fometimes 
by pairs, or three or four at each joint of the ftalk: the 
flower confilts of one leaf, which expands in a circular or¬ 
der, and is cut into feveral fegments at the top; the fruit is 
globular, and open at the top, inclofing many feeds fixed to 
the placenta : it produces large fpikes of fine yeilow flowers 
in July, and is preferibed in medicine. Miller. 

To LOP. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from laube t German, 
a leaf.] 

I. To cut the branches of trees. 

Gentle niece, what ftern ungentle hands 
Have lopp'd , and hew’d, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thofe fwcet ornaments. Shakefp. 

Like to pillars, 

Or hollow’d bodies, made of oak or fir. 

With branches lopp’d in wood, or mountain fell’d. Milt. 

The plants, whole luxury was topp'd^ 

Or age with crutches underprop’d. Cleaveland. 

The oak, growing from a plant to a great tree, and then 
lopped, is ftill the fame oak. Locke. 

The hook fhe bore, inftead of Cynthia’s fpear. 

To lop the growth of the luxuriant year. Pope. 

2. To cut any thing. 

The gardener tnay lop religion as he plcafe. Howcl. 

So long as there’s a head, 

Hither will all the mountain lpirits fly ; 

Lop that but off. Drydcn's Sp. Friar. 

Ail that denominated it paradife W2S lopped off by the de¬ 
luge, and tliat only left which it enjoyed in common with 
its neighbour countries. Woodward’s Nat. Hi/l. 

I’m fure in needltls bonds it poets ties, 

Procruftus like, the ax or wheel applies. 

To lop the mangled fenfe, or Itretch it into fizc. Smith. 
Lcp. n.J. [from the verb.] 

J. That which is cut from trees. 

Or liker thy head very tottie is. 

So on thy corbc fhoulder it leans amifs; 

Now thyfclf hath loll both lop and top. 

As mv budding branch thou would’lt crop. Spenfcr. 

Nor mould the boughs grow too big, becaufe they give 
opportunity to the rain to foak into the tree, which will 
quickly caufe it to decay, fo that you mull cut it down or 
clfe both body and lop will be of little value. Mortimer 

2. [Lop/a, Swedifh.] A flea. warmer. 

Lope, pret. of hap. Obfoletc. This is retained in Scotland 
VV ith that fprang forth a naked lwain, 

With fpotted wings like peacock’s train, 

# And laughing hp c to a tree. Spenfcr's Pqftorals. 

Lo pper. n.J. [from lop.] One that cuts trees. 

Lo'ppered. W; Coagulated; as, lopp m d milk. Ainfworth 
And thus it is ftill called in Scotland. J 

LoquA'cious. adj. [ loquax , Latin.] 

1. Full of talk; full of tongue. 

To whom fad Eve, 

Confeffing foon; yet not before her judge 

Bold, or loquacious, thus abalh’d reply’d. Mill. Pa Lot 7 

In council Ihe gives licence to her tongue, J ' 

ste br * w,ine ’ cm in ,he -M* 

Blind Britilh barJs, with volant touch 
p loquacious firings, whole folemn notes 
Provoke to harmlcfs revels. p, 7V 

3. Blabbing; not fecret. 

n \f. Voquacitus, Latin.] Too much talk 

J ’ Monarch i ruler; governour. 

t r . , Man over man 

He made not lord. 

tJfl ky L C v l ' d / hcir !ord A ^°n to the game 
He ffi^k hls hcad in anfwcr d J 

Uncrm l0V -^ ?' er fear ’ cxtends *£domain M 

^.ofhuJVrfhcu 

Of r ■ now 1 vvas thc ^d 
*!ueen ^ ° f m >" [ erv ««S, 

This houlc thirlf r d CVC " now ’ but now » 

Are yours ’m h \ Pervams > ibis fame myfelf 


Philips ■ 


LOR 

3. A tyrant; an oppreffive ruler. 

Now being affemfcled into one company, rather without a 

lord than a: liberty to accomplilh their mifery, they fall to 
divifion. Hayward. 

’Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord- like at cafe, with arbitrary pow’r. 

To peel thc chiefs, the people to devour. Dryden. 

4. A hulband. 

1 oft in bitternefs of foul deplor’d 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope’s Odyffey, 

5. One who is at the head of any bufinefs; an overleer. 

Grant hnrveft lord more by a peny or two. 

To call on his fellows the better to doo. Tujfer's Hufh. 

6. A nobleman. 

Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord. Shakefpeart. 

7. A general name for a peer of England. 

Nor were the crimes objected againft him Ip clear, as to 
give convincing fatisfaftion to the major part of both houfes, 
elpecially that of the lords. King Charles . 

8. A baron. 

9. An honorary title applied to offices; as, lord chief juftice, 
lord mayor, and lord chief baron. 

To Lord. v.n. To domineer; to rule delpotically. 
Unrighteous lord of love 1 what law is this. 

That me thou makell thus tormented be ? 

The whiles Ihe iordeth in licentious blifs 

Of her free will, fcorning both thee and me. Spenfcr. 

I fee them lording it in London llreets. Sbakejpeare. 
Thofe huge trails of ground they lorded over begat wealth, 
wealth ulhered in pride. Howel's focal Forejl. 

They had by this poflefs’d the tow’rs of Gath, 

And lorded over them whom now they fei ve. Milton's Ag, 

I fhould choofe rather to be tumbled into the dull in blood, 
bearing witnefs to any known truth of our lord, than by a 
denial of truths, through blood and perjury, wade to a fcep- 
tre, and lord it in a throne. South’s Sermons . 

But if thy paffions lord it in thy breaft. 

Art thou not ftill a Have ? Drydcn’s Ptrftus . 

I he valour of one man th’ affixed throne 
Imperial, that once lorded o’er the world, 

Suftain’d. 

The civilizers ! the difturbers fay, 

Thc robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Proud vagabonds ! who make thc world your home 
/ And lord it where you have no right. Philips’s Britotis 
Lording, n.f [from lord.] Lord in contempt or ridicule. 

I’ll queftion you 

Of my lord’s tricks, and yours, when you were boys. 
y ou were pretty lordtngs then ? Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

To lordtngs proud I tune my lay. 

Who fcaft in bower or hall; 

Though dukes they be, to dukes I fay. 

That pride will have a fall. Su . lft 

Lo'rdling. n.f. A diminutive lord. J 

1 raulus, of amphibious breed. 

By the dam from lordtngs Iprung, 

By the fire exhal’d from dung. o, 

Lo'rdliness. n.f. [from lordly.] J ' 

I. Dignity; high ftation. 

Thou vouchfafeft here to vifit me. 

Doing the honour of thy lordlincfs 

a. p 

Lo'rdly. adj. [from lord.] 

1. Bcfiting a lord. 

„ p L ”f y [ ms r . C£ l uirc tord/y eftates to fupport them. 

2, Proud ; haughty ; imperious ; infolent. 

So bad a peer— 

—As who, my lord f 
—Why, as yourfelf, my lord ? 

An t like your lordly, lord prote£lorlhip ? 

Uf me as of a common enemv. 

So dreaded once may now exafperate them, 

1 feL5 : ^ rd$ ar ^Jar diejl in their wine. 

u thc J r , mefla S e more imperious, 

Lo'RDLyl 1 S MU 

A famTffi-?.- fucks the bullock^ bfood, ^ 

A familhd lion, iffuing from the wood, 

1. Dominion; power J 

bafc ftouw g « any 

£r le 

fity upon them ’ d the,r ones cxercire *uU»q. 

Mark x, 4?, 
There 


South. 


Shakefpeart. 
Milt. Agon, 


Dryden, 
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LOS 

There is lordjhip of the fee, wherein the mailer doth much 
joy, when he walketh about the line of his own pofleffions. 

IVotton's Architecture. 
Needs mull the lordjhip there from virtue Aide. Fairfax. 

2 . Seigniory; domain. 

How can thofc grants of the kings be avoided, without 
wronging of thofe lords which had thofc lands and lordjhips 
given them? Spenfer on Ireland. 

What lands and lordjhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worfhip now. Dryden. 

3. Title of honour ufed to a nobleman not a duke. 

I allure your lordjhip , 

The extreme horrour of it almoft turn’d me 
To air, when firft I heard it. Benj. Joknfon's Cataline. 
I could not anfwer it to the world, if I gave not your lord¬ 
jhip my teftimony of being the bell hulband now living. Dry. 

4. Titulary compellation of judges, and fome other perfons in 
authority and office. 

Lore. n.f. {from laejian, to learn.] LelTon ; do&rine; in- 
flru&ion. 

And, for the model! lore of maidenhood 
Bids me not fojourn with thefe armed men. 

Oh whither lhall I fly ? Fairfax. 

The law of nations, or the lore of war. Fairfax. 

Calm region once. 

And full of peace ; now toft, and turbulent! 

For underftanding rul’d not; and the will 
Heard not her love ! but in fubjedion now 
To fenfual appetite. Milton's Paradift Lojl, b. ix. 

The fubtile fiend his lore 

Soon learn’d, now milder, and thus anfwer’d fmooth. Milt. 

Lo ! Rome herfelf, proud miftrefs now no more 
Of arts, but thund’ring againft heathen tore. Pope. 

Lore, [leopan, Saxon.] Loft; deftroyed. 

Lo'rel. n.f. [from leopan, Saxon.] An abandoned fcoundrel. 
Obfoletc. 

Siker thou fpcak’ft like a lewd lorell 
Of heaven to deemen fo : 

How be I am but rude and borrell, 

Yct nearer ways I know. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

To Lo'ricate. v. a. To plate over. 

Nature hath loricated, or plaiftered over, the Tides of the 
tympanum in animals with ear-wax, to ftop and entangle 
any infedts that fhould attempt to creep in there. Ray. 

Lo rimer. ) y- rj ■ French.] Bridlccuttcr. 

Lo'riner. f J L * J 

Lo'riot. n.f. A kind of bird. 

Lorn. pret. palT. of Ionian, Saxon.] Forfaken; loft. 

Who after that he had fair Una lorn. 

Through light mildeeming of her loyalty. Fairy S>uecn. 
To Lose. v. a. [leoj-an, Saxon.] 

1. To forfeit by unlucky contcft; the contrary to win. 

The lighten’d courfers ran ; 

They rulh’d, and won by turns, and lojl the day. Dryden . 

2. To be deprived of. 

He lojl his right hand with a Ihot, and, inftead thereof, 
ever after ufed a hand of iron. Knolles's FUJI, of the Turks. 
Who conquer’d him, and in what fatal ltrife 
The youth, without a wound, could lafe his life. Dryden. 

3. To fufler deprivation of. 

The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of authority; 
but roughnefs and pride is the loftng thereof. Ecciuf x. 21. 
If fait have lojl his favour, wherewith lhall it be faked ? 

Matt. v. 13. 

4. To pofiefs no longer; contrary to keep. 

They have lojl their trade of woollen drapery. Craunt. 

No youth lhall equal hopes of glory give, 

The Trojan honour and the Roman boaft. 

Admir’d when living, and ador’d when lojl. Dryden. 

We Ihould never quite lofe fight of the country, though 
we are fometimes entertained with a diftant profpecl of it. 

Addifoiis EJfay on the Georgicks. 

5. To have any thing gone fo as that it cannot be found, or 

had again. „ „ , , 

But if to honour lojl ’tis ftill decreed 
For you my bowl lhall flow, my flocks lhall bleed ; 

Judge and affert my right, impartial Jove. Pope s Odyjfey. 
When men are openly abandoned, and lojl to all lhame, 
they have no rcalon to think it hard, if their memory e re¬ 
proached. Sw -P’ 

6. To bewilder. 

I will go hfe myfclf, 

And wander up and down to view the city. ia• ejpeare. 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to a an 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpreme 1 a c 
and confufcd variety to diftradl and lofe it. King > * • 

When the mind purfues the idea of infinity, it ules1 tne 
ideas and repetitions of numbers, which arc fo many 1 
ideas, kept bell by number from running into a confute V* 
wherein the mind lofes itfelf. 

' ’ How ? Ihould you go about to lofe him a wife he Iov«. 

fo much paflion. " ' 


LOT 

8. To kill; to deftroy. 

9. To throw away ; to employ ineffectually. 

He has merit, good nature, and integrity, that are to* 
often lojl upon great men, or at leaft arc not all three ■ 
for flatter)'. Pood/ 01 

10. To mil's; to part with, fo as not to recover. ~ ‘ <U<T! ' 
Thefe lharp encounters, where always many more n 

M AM th * n arC k i Ue< l or 5 akcn P r ‘f° n ers, put fuch a ll 0 p to 

ToLose* 0 ® S „ marCh> tlat hc WaS S lad t0 rct ' rc - Claultll 

1. Not to win. 

We’ll hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too 

„ Who Y«» and who wins; who’s in, who’s out. Shakelb 

2. To decline; to fail. 

Wifdom in difeourfe with her 
Lofes difcount’nanc’d, and like folly Ihews. Milter 

Lo seable. adj. [from lofe ,J Subject to privation. 

Confider whether motion, or a propenfity to it, be an in 
herent quality belonging to atoms in general, and not lofeable 
by them. J n , 

Lo'sel .n.f [from loj-ian, to perilh.] A fcoundrel; a fi/rrv 
worthlefs fellow. A word now obfolete. 1 

Such lofels and fcatterlings cannot eafily, by any fheriff bo 
gotten, when they are challenged for any fuch fact. Spenfer. 
A lofe! wand’ring by the way, J 

One that to bounty never call his mind, 

Ne thought of honour ever did affay 
His bafer breaft. p a ' lry « j jj 

And lofels lifted high, where I did look, 

I mean to turn the next leaf of the book. Hubbard’s Tale 
Be not with work of lofels wit defamed, 

Ne let fuch verfes poetry be named. HubbereTs Tale. 
By Cambridge a towne I do know, 

Whofe Ioffes by lojfels doth fhew 
More heere then is needful to tell. Tuffer's Hujbandry. 

A grofs hag! 

And, lofel, thou art worthy to be hang’d. 

That wilt not flay her tongue. Shakefp. TVinter's Tale. 

Lo'ser. n.f. [from lofe.] One that is deprived of any thing; 
one that forfeits any thing; one that is impaired in his pof* 
feffion or hope; the contrary to winner or gainer. 

With the lofcrs let it fympathize, 

For nothing can feem foul to thofe that win. Shakfefp. 
No man can be provident of his time that is not prudent 
in the choice of his company; and if one of the fpeakers be 
vain, tedious, and trifling, he that hears, and he that an- 
fwers, arc equal lofers of their time. Taylor’s holy Living. 

Lofers and malecontcnts, whofe portion and inheritance is 
a freedom to fpeak. South's Sermons. 

It cannot laft, bccaufe that a <51 feems to have been car¬ 
ried on rather by the intereft of particular countries, than by 
that of the whole, which mull be a lofer by it. Temple. 

A bull with gilded horns. 

Shall be the portion of the conquering chief, 

A fword and helm lhall chear the lofer 's grief. Dryden. 

Loss. n.f. [from lofe.] 

1. Forfeiture; the contrary to gain. 

The only gain hc purchafcd was to be capable of lofs and 
detriment for the good of others. Hooker, b. v. 

An evil natured fon is the diihonour of his father that be¬ 
gat him ; and a foolilh daughter is born to his lofs. Ecciuf. 

The statement of price of any Of the landholder’s com¬ 
modities, leffens his income, and is a clear lofs. Locke. 

2. Mils. 

If he were dead, what would betide of me ? 

—No other harm but lofs of fuch a lord. 

—The lofs of fuch a lord includes all harms, Shakefp. 

3. Deprivation. 

4. Deilru£lion. 

Her fellow fliips from far her lofs defery'd; 

But only Ihe was funk, and all were fafe bcfidc. Dryden. 
There fucceeded an abfolute victory for the Englifh, with 
the flaughtcr of above two thoufand of the enemy, with the 
lofs but of one man, though not a few hurt. Bacon. 

c. Fault; puzzle. . , , 

Not the leaft tranfa&ion of fenfe and motion m man, but 
philofophers arc at a lofs to comprehend. South's Serm. 

Reafon is always ftriving, and always at a lofs , while it is 
cxcrcifcd about that which is not its proper object. Dryden. 

A man may fometimes be at a lofs which ficc to c o 
with 1 Baker s Ref., on Learning. 

6. Ufclefs application. , 

It would be lofs of time to explain anv farther our fup«no 
tv to the enemy in numbers of men and horie. A J • 

Lost, participial adj. [from lofe.] No longer pcrcept.blc. 

In feventeen days appear’d your pleahng coaft. 

And woody mountains, half in vapours lojl. Pope .. 

Lot. n.f. [, hlaut , Gothick; Jjlor, Saxon; hr, Dutch.] 

I. Fortune; ftate affigned 


Kala at length concluded my ling’nng lot; 
ifduin me not, although I be no- fair# 


Dii^uin 


Who 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 


L o v 


Who is an heir of many hundred fheep, 

Doth beautv keep which never fun can burn, 

Nor ftorms do turn. Sidney, b. i. 

Our own lot is beft; and by aiming at what we have net; 
we lofe what we have already. L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

Prepar’d I ftand; he was but born to try 
The lot of man, to fuffer and to die. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. A die, or any thing ufed in determining chances. 

Aaron fliall caft lots upon the two goats; one lot for the 
| Lord, and the other lot for the fcape-goat. Lev. xvi. 8; 

Their talks in equal portions Ihe divides; 

And where unequal; there by lots decides. Dryden's Vlrg. 
Ulyfles bids his friends to call lot's, to flicw; that he would 
not voluntarily expofe them to fo imminent d. nger. 

Notes on the Odyjfey. 

3. It leems in Shakefpeare to fignify a lucky or wilhed chance. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 

My name hath touch’d your ears ; it is Menenius. Shakef. 

4. A portion; a parcel of goods as being drawn by lot: as; 
what lot of filks had you at the fale ! 

5. Proportion of taxes: as to pay fcot and lot. 

Lote tree or nettle tree. n. f. [Ccltis;] See Lotos. 

The leaves of the lote tree are like thofe of the nettle; the 
flowers confift of five leaves, expanded in form of a rofe, 
containing many Ihort (lamina in the bofom : the fruit, which 
is a roundilh berry, grows finglc in the bofom of its leaves. 
The fruit of this tree is not fo tempting to us, as it was 
to the companions of UJyffes: the wood is durable, and ufed 
to make pipes for wind inftruments : the root is proper for 
hafts of knives, and was highly efteemed by the Romans for 
its beauty and ufe. Miller. 

LOTOS, n.f. [Latin.] See Lote. 

The trees around them all their food produce. 

Lotos, the name divine, ncclarcous juice. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Lo'tion. n.f. [lotio, Latin; lotion, French.] 

A lotion is a form of medicine compounded of aqueous li¬ 
quids, ufed to waft any part with; from lavo, to walh. 

In lotions in women’s cafes, he orders two potions offfiefie- 
bore macerated in two cotyla: of water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Lo ttery. n. f. [letter,e, Fr. from lot.] A game of chance; 
a lortilege ; diftnbution of prizes by chance; a play in which 
Jots are drawn for prizes. 

Let high-fighted tyranny range on. 

Till each man drop by lottery. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
The lottery that he hath deviled in thefe three chefts of gold, 
fi ver, and lead. Will never be chofen by any but whonfyou 
Hull rightly love. Shakef Merchant of Venice. 

the WarnOU ^ may b t e faid ?. be a ,bldier of fortune, and 
the bell commanders to have a kind of lottery for their work. 

r> . , ., ... South's Sermons 

r ortune, that with malicious joy 
Does man, her flave, opprefs, 

Still various and unconftant ftill. 

Promotes, degrades, delights in ftrife. 

And makes a lottery of life. n,.,,./ . r, 

Lo'vage. n.f [levijlicum, Latin.] ^ orace. 

r° b f S ?f n he ; T^ fl leaVes are cut ab °ut their borders 
like thofe of parfley ; the flower confifts, for the moft pa* 

of five leaver., which expand in form of a rofe • each of 
thefe flowers are fucceeded by two oblonw r r " , 

which on one Me 

often ufed in medicine. Y Tl “ S I' 1 ”' IS 

loud. adj. M,ller - 

U Noif y i ftriking the ear with great force. 

Contending on the Lcfbian Ihorc, 

H's prowefs Philomelides confels’d, 

And W acclaiming Greeks the vidor blcfs’d. p obe 
The numbers foft and clear, ™< e ‘ 

Gently ftcal upon the ear; 

Now louder , and yet louder rife. 


L O V 

Good fliepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to level 
—It is to be made all of fighs and tears; 

It is to be made all of faith and lervice; 

It is to be all made of faiitafy. 

All made of paffion, and all made of willies; 

All adoration, duty, and obedience; 

All humblenefs, aft patience, all impatience, 

All purity, all trial, all obtervaiice. Shakefp. As you like it. 
I could not love I’m fin d 

One who in love were wife. Cowley. 

The jealous man wilhes himfelf a kind of deitv to the per- 
fon he loves ; he would be the only employment of her 
thoughts. Addifons Spectator, N . 1 jc. 

2. To regard with the affcclio.n of a friend. 

None but his brethren hc, and fillers, knew. 

Whom the kind youth prefer’d to me. 

And much above myfelf I lov'd them too. Cowley 1 
3- To regard with parental tenderne/s. 

He that Iovetlt nie lhall be loved of my father, and I will 
love him, and will manifeil myfclf to him. John xiv. 21. 
4. To be pleafed with. 

Fi/h ufed to fait water delight more in frelh : we fee that 
faJmons and finelts love to get into rivers, though againft the 
** rea) ”' . Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N». 703. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry,' 

Arts which I lov'd. Cowley. 

Hc lov'd my worthlefs rhimes. Cowley. 

5. To regard with reverent unwillingnefs to offend. 

Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. Deut vi c 
Love. n.f. [from the verb.] * 

I. The paffion between the fexes. 

Hearken to the birds love- learned fong, 

1 etFe f l ° f l0Ve ,n idlencfs - Shakefpeare. 

My talcs ol love were wont to weary you; 

{t™ y h° U J ®T y .r 0t 'j * l0Ve , dircourfc - Shakefpeare. 

What! have I fcaped love letters in the holiday-time of 
my beauty, and am I now a fubjedl for them ? slakefpcare 
I look d upon her with a foldier’s eye, 

That lik’d, but had a rougher talk in hand 
1 dr ‘ Ve likin S to name of love. 

What need a vermil-timllur’d lip for that, 

La^-darting eyes, or treffes like the morn. 

Love quarrels oft in pleafing concord end, 
aLT™^ treaC L her)S cndan g’ ri ng life. Milton's Agon. 
nature ^ W ° rkS m ° re ^ thc ftren S th . of charm than 

You know -y are in my pow’r bv makfog Ze^D^Z. 

Let mutual joys our mutual truft combine, * * 

cIP 1' ld L ^° rn confidc nce be thine. p a „ e 

And 1 f t Which warm ’ d the world before " 

2 Kindn f fC l6Ve ; d ^u ng fycs muft ro)1 no more. Pot>e 
2. Kmdncfs; good-w. 11; fricndlhip. P 

Ann'! 3 ? gnn on . mc ’ and 1 wil1 tb ‘nk thou finilTt 

p .God brought Daniel i»» 

JJ P™" 1 « °f contention, but 

,hM ^ 'f'/e 


Shakefpeare . 
Milton. 


p ‘ y c 
tzam. xiu. 35. 


0. 

She u loud and ftubbom ; her feet abide not in her houfe. 

Lo'udly. adv. [from loud.] Prev ' vii * XI * 

*• Noi fe)’ i fo as to be heard far. 

The foldier that philofopher well blam’d, 

0. eSSjai , ’ in the fch ° ols llKlain ' u 

I read above fifty pamphlets, written bv as men, n 
ter,an divines, loudly declaiming toleration 3 

Lo'udness. ../ Noife; force of fouiriurbulenee 

mence or furioufnefs of clamour. tu rbulence ; vehe- 

" W0l,ld "»• f" ou. P into co^pUntTS: 

To love. v . «. [i„pa n , Saxra ] 

■thuoKT* ^ » -tat of ono fa ,0 


V'ZTI ha n e We fpent tIlC ni g ,lts » 

Jr tbe ^ cdea n Hars, fo fam’d for love 

Made W to Nedar’s duughter’Helcna 

I to four afliflancc do make bjft ***' *"* L '°’• 
Malking the bulincfs from thc common eve W c r 
The enquiry of truth, which is the lov, Shake fp<art. 

of it; the knowledge of truth the ntvf m?kln g or wooing 
belief of truth, the^enjoyfog oV S a " d thf 

human nature. J ) g ’ 18 the fevereign good of 

Bacon's Ejfays , 


4 - Teiidernefs; parental care. .* ‘-jjuya 

nowerf..i o—... . mankind, which is the moft 

l "“«.«uii 10: as, the in-,. Titlstfon s Sermons. 

6. Objedt beloved. 5 Je of °"c’s country'. 


- 10 tne iove of G ( 

5. Liking; inclination to- is 

beloved. * ’ the lov ‘ of one 

And truth in every fltephcrj’s 

is s 


Spenfer. 


Shakefpeare 

The 
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L O V 


Dry den. 
Pope. 


The bani/h’d never hopes his love to fee. 

The lover and the love of human kind. 

/. Lewdnefs. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed. 

But on his knees at meditation. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

». Unreafonable liking. 

The love to fin makes a man fin againft his own rcafon. 

-, . - . Taylor's holy living. 

Men in love with their opinions may not only fuppofe 
what is in queftion, but allege wrong matter of fa£t. Locke. 

9. bond lefs ; concord. 

Come love and health to all! 

Then I’ll fit down : give me fome wine ; fill full. Shah. 

Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love, and in the 
fpirit of meeknefs ? 1 Cor. iv. 21. 

10. Principle of union. 

Love is the great inftrument of nature, the bond and ce¬ 
ment of fociety, the fpirit and fpring of the univerfe : love is 
Iuch an affe&ion as cannot fo properly be faid to be in the 
foul, as the foul to be in that: it is the whole man wrapt 
up into one defire. South's Sermons. 

11. Pidlurefque rcprefentation of love. 

The lovely babe was born with ev’ry grace: 

Such was his form as painters, when they fhow 

Their utmoft art, on naked loves beftow. Dryden's Ovid. 

12. A word of endearment. 

’Tis no diflionour, truft me, love , ’tis none ; 

I would die for thee. Dryden’s Don Scbajlian. 

13. Due reverence to God. 

I know that you have not the love of God in you. John. 

Love is of two forts, of friendfhip and of delire; the one 
betwixt friends, the other betwixt lovers ; the one a rational, 
the other a fenfitive love : fo our love of God confifts of two 
parts, as eftceming of God, and defiring of him. Hammond. 

The love of God makes a man chafte without the labo¬ 
rious arts of falling, and exterior difeiplines ; he reaches at 
glory without any other arms but thofc 0# love. Taylor. 

14. A kind of thin filk /luff. Ainf. 

This leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the light, 

appeared fo full of pores, with fuch a tranfparency as that of 
a lieve, a piece of cyprefs, or lovehood. Boyle on Colours. 

1.0'tfE apple, n.f. 

The loveapple has a flower confifting of one leaf, which 
expands in a circular order; the ftyle afterwards becomes a 
roundilh, foft, flelhy fruit, divided into feveral cells, which 
contain many flat leeds. Millar. 

Lo'veknot. n.f. [love and knot.] A complicated figure, by 
which affection interchanged is figured. 

Lo'veletter. n.f. [love znd letter.] Letter of courtlhip. 

The children are educated in the different notions of their 
parents : the fons follow the father, while the daughters read 
lovcletters and romances to their mother. Addifon’s Sped. 

Lo'velily. adv. [from lovely.] Amiably; in fuch a manner 
as to excite love. 

Thou look’ll 

Lovelily dreadful. Otway's Venice Preferv'd. 

Loneliness, n. f. [from lovely.] Amiablencfs; qualities of 
mind or body that excite love. 

Carrying thus in one perfon the only two bands of good¬ 
will, lovelinefs and lovingnefs. Sidney. 

When I approach 

Her lovelinefs , fo abfolute Ihe feems, 

That what Ihe wills to do, or fay. 

Seems wiled, virtuoufell, difereeteft, bell. Milt. Pa. Lofl. 

If there is fuch a native lovelinefs in the fex, as to make 
them victorious when they are in the wrong, how refilllefs 
is their power when they are on the fide of truth ? Addifon. 

Lo'velorn. adj. [love and lorn.] Forfaken of one’s love. 

The love-lorn nightingale, 

Nightly to thee her fad fong mourneth well. Milton. 

Lo'vely. adj. [from love.] Amiable; exciting love. 

The breaftof Hecuba, 

When Ihe did fuckle He&or, look’d not lovelier 

Than Hetfor’s forehead. Shakefpeare's Conolanus. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleafant in then lives, 
and in their death they were not divided. 2 Sam. 1. 23. 

The flowers which it had prefs’d 

Appeared to my view. 

More frelh and lovely than the reft. 

That in the meadows grew. Denham. 

The Chriftian religion gives us a more lovely character ot 
God than any religion ever did. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

The fair 

With cleanly powder dry their hair; 

And round their lovely breall and head . 

Frelh flow’rs their mingl’d odours Ihed. Prior. 

Lo'vemongeR. n. f. [love and monger.] One who deals in at- 

Thou art an old lovemonger , and fpcakqft fldlfully. Sbak. 

Lo'ver. n.f. [from love.] 

1. One who is in love. 


Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit. 


Let it be never Paid, that lie whole breall " JP 
Is fill’d with love, fhould break a lever' s reft. n, w 

2- A.ricnd; one who regards with kir.dncfs. J ' 

Your brother and his lover have embrac’d. Shakefo 
^ I tell thee, fellow, fP ' 

Thy general is my lover: I have been 
The book of his good ad, whence men have read 

H.s fame unparallcl’d haply amplified. Shaitfpeare 
3. One who likes any thing. Jl 

To be good and gracious, and a lover of knowledge, are 
amiable things. Burnet's Than of the"Earth 

. over, n.f [from Pouvert, French, an opening.] An open- 
ing for the fmoke to go out at in the roof of a cottage Stenf 
Lovesecret n.f [love and fecret. j Secret between fevers. 
What danger, Arimant, is this yOu fear ? 

Or what lovefeeret which I mull not hear. Dryden's Aur 
Lo'vesick. adj. [love and ftek.] - Difordcied frith'love- lan- 
guilhing with amorous’defire. 

See, on the /hoar inhabits purple fpring. 

Where nightingales their live/ici ditty ling. Dn'den. 

To the dear miftrefs of my lovrfici mind. 

Her fwain a pretty prefent has defign’d. Dryden's Virg. 

Of the reliefs to eaie a hrvefick mind, 

Flavia preferibes defpair. Granville. 

Lo'vesome. adj. [from love.] Lovely. A word not ufed. 
Nothing new can Ipring 
Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear. 

Or beautiful or lovrfome can appear. ' Dryden's Lucretius. 
Lo'vesong. n.f. [love and fong.] Song expreflirig love. 

Poor Romeo is already dead ! 

Stabb’d with a white wench’s black eye. 

Run through the ear with a lovefong. Shakefpeare. 

Lovefong weeds and fatyfick thorns are grown, 

Where feeds of better arts were early fown. Donne. 
Lo'vesdit. n.f. [love and fait.] Goi/rt/hip. 

His Iroefuit hath' been to one 
As fearful as a fiege. Shakefpeare's Cymbelint, 

Lo'vetale. n.f. [/wr ahd tirfr.]’Narrative of love. 

The lovetale 

InfeCtcd Sion’s daughters’with -like heat; 

Whofe wanton paffions in the 1 faefed porch 

Ezekiel faw. Milton'S Paradfe Lofl, b. i. 

Cato’s a proper perfon to eritftift 
A lovetale with. ’ Addifin’s Cato, 

Lo'vethought. n.f. [love znd thoughf.f Amorous fancy. 
Away to fweet beds of flowers, 

Leevethoughts lie rich “when canopied with bowers. Shakcfp. 
Lo'vetoy. n.f. [love and toy.]' Small prefents given by fevers. 
Has this amorous gentleman prefenfed-himfelf with any 
love toys, fuch as gold fnuff-boxes. Arbuth. and Pope's Ma. Sc. 
Lo'vetrick. n.f. [love and trick.] Art of *exprtfling love. 
Other difports than dancing jollities; 

Other lovetricks than glancing with the eyes. Donne. 
Lough, n.f [loch, Irifh, a lake.] A lake; a large inland 
Handing water. 

A people near the northern pole that won. 

Whom Ireland font from loughes and forefts hore. 

Divided far by fea fronf Europe’s fliore. •'Fairfax. 

Lough Nefs never freezes. PhilPTrimj. 

Lo'ving. participial adj. [from love.] 

1. Kind; afte&ionate. 

So loving to my mother. 

That he permitted not the winds of heav’n 
To vifit her face too roughly. Shakcfp. Hitmhi. 

This earl was of great courage, and for this cauie much 
loved of his foldiers, to whom he was no lefs loving again. 

Hayward. 

2. Exprefling kindnefs. .,, 

The king took her in his aims till fhe came to'herlcU, 
and comforted her with- loving words. A///;.‘xv. 8. 

Lo'vingkindness. Teridernefs; favour; mercy. A-lcrip- 
tural word. , . 

Remember, O Lord,’thy tender meracs, and thv lovmg- 

kindneffes. 

He has adapted the arguments of obedience to the 1imper- 

fedlion of our und.erftanding, requiring us to conhder him 

only.under the amiable attributes of goodnefs and lovmg- 
kindnefs, and to adore him as our friend and patron, oget. 
Lo'vingly. adv. [from loving.] AffeiSlionately ; wtt 

nC The new king, having no lefs /^//performed all du¬ 
ties to him dead than alive, purfued on the liege o * 
natural brother, as much for the revenge of his father, 
for the eflablifliing of his own quiet ”’ d and 

It is no great matter to live lovingly with goo 

meekperfcS; but he that can-do fo Mth the frowardand 

perverfc, he only hath true chanty. ~ 

Lo'vJNGNJtfs. n.f. [homimng.] Kindnefs; dffedhon. 

Carrying 
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LOW 

Carrying thus in one perfon the only two bands of good¬ 
will, loveline/s and lovingnefs. Sidney, b. 1. 

LOUIS D'OR. n. f [French.] A golden coin of France, va¬ 
lued at about feventeen fliillings. 

If he is delired to change a louts dor, he mull confider of 

Spedator, N ’. 305. 

ToLounce. v. n. [lunderen, Dutch.] To idle; to live 

LoTnger. n.f [from lounge.] An idler. 

Lourge. n. f. [longuno, Latin. J A tall gangrel. Anf. 

LOUSE, n.f. plural lice, [luj*, Saxon; >uys, Dutch.] A final! 
animal, of which different fpecics live on the bodies of men, 

beafs, and perhaps of all living creatures; ... 

There were lice upon man and bead. Exod. vm. 18. 

Frogs, lice, and flics, mull all his palace fill 
With Toath’d intrufion. _ Mi ton. 

It is beyond even an atheift’s credulity and impudence to 
affirm, that the firft men might proceed out of the tumours 
of leaves of trees, as maggots and flics are fuppofed to do 
now, or might grow upon trees ; or perhaps might be the 
lice of fome prodigious animals, whofe fpecies is now extinfl. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Not that I value the money the fourth part of the flap of 
a loufe. . Swift. 

To Louse, v. a. [from the noun.] To clean from lice. 

As for all other good women, that love to do but little 
work, how handfome it is to loufe themfelves in the fun- 
fhine, they that have been but a while in Ireland can well 
fritriefs. Spenfer on Ire.and. 

You fat and lous'd him all the fun-fliine day. Swift. 
L6use wort. n.f. The name of a plant; called alfo rattle 
and cock's-comb. 

There arc four different kinds of this plant, which grow 
wild, and in feme low meadows arc vcryuroublefomc ; efpe- 
cially one fort with yellow flowers, which rifes to be a foot 
high or more, and is often in fucli plenty as to be the moll 
"predominant plant; but it is very bad food for cattle. Miller. 
Lo'usily. adv. [from loufe.] In a paltry, mean, andfeurvy way* 
Lo'usiness. n.f. [from loufy.] The ftate of abounding with 
, lice. 

Lo'lsy. adj. [from loufe .] 

1. Swarming with lice ; over-run with lice. 

Let him be daub’d with 1 lace, live high and whore, 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden's Juv. 
Sweetbriar and- goofeberry arc only loufy in dry times, or 
vlry hot places. Mortimer's ifuflandry. 

2. Mean; low born; bred on the dunghil. 

I pray you now remembrance on the loufy knave mine hoft. 

A loufy knave, to have his gibes and his mockeries. Sbakefp. 
Loir. n.f. [locte, old Dutch. Mr .Lye.] A mean aukward 
fellow; a bumpkin; a down. 

Pamela, whofe noble heart doth difdain, that the truft of 
‘her virtue is repofed in fuch a lout's hands, had yet, to /hew 
an obedience, taken on fliepherdifli apparel. Sidney. 

This loivt, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we fcarce are men, and you are gods. ' Shakefp. 

I have need of fuch a youth. 

That can with fome diferetion do my bufinefs j 
For ’tis no trulling to yon foolifh lout. ' Shakefpeare. 

Thus wail'd the louts in melancholy flrain. Gay's Pajl. 
To Lou r. v. n. [plutan, to bend, Saxon.] To pay obeifance ;* 
to bend ; to bow; to ftdop. Obfolete. It was ufed in a 
goodfenfe. In Scotland they fay, a fellow with loxvtan or 
lutian fliouldcrs ; that is,' one who bends forwards • his 
ftioulders or back. 

He fair the knight faluted, touting low. 

Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Fa. 9u. 
Under the fand-bag he was fecn, ’ 

Louttng few, like a for’fter green. Bcn.Johnfon'sUnderw. 

The palmer, grey with age, with count’nance hrwting low. 
His head ev’n to the earth before the king did bow. Drayton 
To Lowt. vc a. This Word feems in Shfkefpeare to fmn.fv' 
to overpower. & ** 

I am lewted by a traitor villain. 

And cannot help the noble chevalier. Shakefp. Henrv VI 
Lo utish. adj. [from lout.] Clowni/h ; bumpkinly. 

This loutljh clown is fuch, that you never faw fo ill-fa¬ 
voured a vifar j his behaviour fuch, that he is beyond the de¬ 
gree of ridiculous. 1 o ff 

Lo urishly. adv. [from /,*/.] With the air of a clown • 
with the gait of a bumpkin. C ° Wn * 

Low. adj. 

1 • Not high. 

'*• Not riling far upwards. 

It became a fpreading vine of low ftature. Ezek xvii 6 
3 - Not elevated in fituation. ' 

O mighty Citl'ar ! do’ft thou lye fo low ? 

Are all thy conquclls, glories, triumphs, fpoils. 

Shrunk to this little mealure ? Shakefp. Julius Ccefar 

Into^the^T' 61 ^ ‘ S Walh a d aWay from thcm is carried down 

brltb ;r grounds> and n° thc . and £ 

B baClC ' Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


LOW 

4. Defending far downwards ; deep. 

5. Not deep ; not fwelling high ; /hallow : ufed of water. 

As two men were walking by the fea-fide at low water; 
they faw an oyfter, and they" both pointed at it together. 

1 ' L'EJlrange. 

It is low ebb fure with his acculer, when fuch peccadillo s 
are put in to fwcll the charge. Attcrbury. 

6. Not of high price : as, corn is low. 

7. Not loud ; not noily. 

As when in open air we blow, 

.The breath, though ftrain’d, founds flat and low: 

But if a trumpet take the blaft. 

It lifts it high, and makes it laft. JValler. 

The theatre is fo well contrived, that, from the very deep 
of the fta^e, the lowejl found may be heard diftinilly to the 
fartheft part of thc audience ; and yet, if you rail'c your voice 
as high as you pleafe, there is nothing like an echo to caufc 
confulion. Addijon on Italy. 

8. In latitudes near to the line. 

They take their courfe either high to thc north, or low to 
the fouth. Abbot's Defcript. of the JVorld. 

9. Not rifmg to fo great a fum as fome other accumulation of 
particulars. 

Who can imagine, that in fixteeri or feventeen hundred 
years time, taking the lower chronology, that the earth had 
then ftood, mankind fhould be propagated no farther than 
Judaea. Burnet's Theory 6f the Earth, 

to. Late in time : as, the lower empire. 

11. Deje&ed; deprefled. 

To be worft; 

The lowejl, moft deje£led, thing of fortune, 

Stands ftill in efperance: Shakefpeare. 

His fpirits are fo loiv his voice is drown’d. 

He hears as from afar, or in a fwoon. 

Like the deaf murmur of a di/lant found. Drydenc 

Though he before had gall and rage. 

Which death or conqucft mull aflvvagc; 

He grows difpirited and low. 

He hates the fight, and lhuns the foe. Prior. 

12. Impotent; fubdued. 

To keep them all quiet, he muft keep them in greater 
awe and lefs fplendor; which power he will ufe to keep them 
as low as he plcafes, and at no more cofl than makes for his 
own pleafure. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

13. Not elevated in rank or ftatfen ; abjedt. 

He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor. Shakefp. 
Try in men of low and mean education, who have never 
elevated their thoughts above the fpade. Locke. 

14. Di/honourable; betokening meannefs of mind : as, low 
tricks. 

15. Not fublime; not exalted in thought or diclion. . 

He has not fo many thoughts that are low and vulgar, but, 
at the fame time, has not fo many thoughts that are 3 fublime 
and noble. Addifon's Spedator, N°. 279. 

in comparifon of thefe divine writers, the nobleft wits of 
the heathen world are low and dull. Felton on the Clafftcks . 

16. Reduced ; in poor circumftances; as, I am low \n the world. 
Low. adv. 

1. Not aioft; not at a high price; meanly: it is chiefly ufed 
in compofllion. 1 

Proud of their numbers and fecure in foul, 

The confident and over-lully French : 

Dothe Aa'-rated Engli/h play at dice? Shakefp. Hen V 
This is the prettie/l low -born lafs, that ever 
Ran the greenlord ; nothing /he does or feems, 

But finacks of fomething greater than herfelf. 

Too noble for this place. Shakefpeare's IVinter's Tale. 

There under Ebon /hades and /<w-brow’d rocks. 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian defert ever dwell. Milton. 

, , , . My c Y es no °bje£t met 

But /Whung clouds, that dipt themfelves in rain, 

I o /hake their fleeces on the earth again. Drydcn 

. No luxury found room 

h ° U £ S ’ and bare waiIs of J°me. Drydcn 
Vaft yellow offspimgs are the German’s pride; * 

Lut hotter climates narrower frames obtain. 

And /w-built bodies are the growth of Spain. Creech 

** **■* T ni 

wl Ve Wan,i ’ nn S g° trough dreary wafles, 

aIh 6 / 6 r °k nd S n ' C mou!d ’ rin g tow’r pale ivy creeps 
And Aw-brow d rocks hang nodding o’er the deem ’Pot,, 
Corruption, like a general flood, P 

Shall deluge all; and av’rice creeping on 
Spread like a.Aw-born miff, and bloc the fun r> 

2. In times near our own. ***** Pope. 

In that part of the world which wi* 
as low down as Abraham’s tlmn .1,^ inhabited, even 
flocks and herds. * bey Wai >dered with their 

3 - With a depreffion of the voice. L ° Cke ' 

UCla ’ fpCak l ° W ' he is retir’d to reft. Addifon's -Cate. 

4- In 
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LOW 

+• In a ftate of fubjeclion. 

T o Low. v. a rfrnm *u„ .. i- t ^ Spenfer on Ireland. 
Probably mifprinttd fo, T ° fml! * ,0 make l°“ r . 

bpro„ r „ d , i; thcWrb - 

***&$£'■ brayB,hm 1,5 hjs **’ <■'*«**> 

AnT?mTfj S /°^ Ar = os l„ who ’ with frantick crics^ 5 ' 
Aiid imitated lowtngs, fill’d the Ikies v r 

Fai, I„ pac-d hi t ft iclJ , Sfc”ow, 

Wuh horns exalted (lands, and Teems to low. Dryden 

L ,Z 

Lowe. n.f. 

Lowe, loe, comes from the Saxon Jjleap, a hill hean or 
barrow ; and fo the Gothick hlaiw is a Lnument o/bar- 

To LoW [from /m , j Glifie, Cami,n. 

I. I o bring low | to bring down by way of fubmlffion. 

As our high vcflels pafs their wat’ry way. 

Let all the naval world due homage pay; 

With hafty reverence their top-honours lower, 

Uonfeffing the aflerted power. Prior - 

The fuppliant nations 
Bow to its enfigns, and with Inver'd fails 


I. O W 

Lo'wland. n.f. [low and land ~\ Tl,„ Aafcfr, 

reipea of neighbouring hills f LT’iarftT^ i$ low «' 

Tt- , What a devil’s he ? 

H.s errand was to draw the lowland damns 
And noifome vapours, from the foggy £ 

Then breathe the baleful (tench WkPaU hL fo™ h 
No nat ral caufe (he found from brooks or bo.s’ ^7* 

Dryden. 


Shakefp, 


"Jpearc. 


Confefs the ocean’s queen. Smith's Pbadrus and Hippolytus. 
2. To fuffer to fink down. rr y 


When the water of rivers ilTues out of the apertures with 
more than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it luch par- 
tides of loofe matter as it met with in its pafTage through the 
(tone, and it luftains thofe partides till its motion begins to 
remit, when by degrees it lowers them, and lets them fall. 

. , Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

3 - * 0 ldlen ; to make lefs in price or value. 

The kingdom will lofe by this lowering of intcreft, if it 
makes foreigners withdraw any of their money. Locle. 

Some people know it is for their advantage to lower their 
*" tereft - _ Child on Trade. 

To Lower, v. n. To grow lefs; to fall; to fink. 

The prefent pleafure. 

By revolution low'ring, does become 
The oppofite of itfelf. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

io Lo wer. v. n. fit is doubtful what was the primitive 
meaning of this word : if it was originally applied to the ap¬ 
pearance of the (ky, it is no more than to grow low, as the 
(ky feems to do in dark weather : if it was firft ufed of the 
countenance, it may be derived from the Dutch loeren, to 
look afkance.J 

To appear dark, ftormy, and gloomy; to be clouded. 

Now is the winter of our difeontent 
Made glorious Summer by this fon of York ; 

And all the clouds that lower'd upon our houfc. 

In the deep bofom of the ocean buried. Shake/p. Rich. III. 

The low'ring fpring, with lavifli rain. 

Beats down the (lender (ton and bearded grain. Dryden. 
When die heavens are filled with clouds, and all nature 
\vears a lowering countenance, I withdraw myfelf from thefe 
uncomfortable lecnes. Addifon's Spectator, N . 83. 

The dawn is overcaft, the morning low'rs , 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addifon's Cato. 

If on Swithin’s fcaft the welkin lours. 

And cv’ry penthoufe dreams with hady (how’rs. 

Twice twenty days (hall clouds their fleeces drain. Gay. 

2. To frown ; to pout; to look fullen. 

There was Diana when Acheon (aw her, and one of her 
'foolUh-nymphs, who weeping, and withal lowering, one might 
fee the workman meant to let forth tears of anger. Sidney. 
He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place. 

But fullen difeontent fat low’ring on her face ; 

Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke. 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone lire fpoke. Dryden. 

Lo'wer. n.f. [from the verb.] 
a. Cloudinels; gloomincfs. 

2. Clotidinefo of look. 

Philoclea was jealous for Zelmane, not without fo mighty 
a lower as that face could yield. Sidney, b. ii. 

Lo'vveringly. adv. [from lower.'] With cloudinefs ; gloomily. 
Lo'WERMoST. adj. [from low, lower, and rnojl.] Lowed. 

Plants have their feminal parts uppermod, living creatures 
have them lowermo/l. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

It will alfo happen, that the fame part of the pipe which 
was now lowermojl, will prefently become higher, fo that 
the writer does afeend by defeending; afeending in compa- 


Or m•}rHi /ii brooks 

T 0/. rQ T Inlands, to produce die fops 
Lo'V lily. adv. [from lowly.] “ 

1. Humbly; without pride. 

2. Meanly; without dignity. 

Lo'vvuness. n.f. [from lowly."] 

I. Humility; freedom from pride. 

is >: ou , n g ambition’s ladder; 

VV hereto the climber upward turns his face. 

As • bc king-becoming graces, 

Bountv n r> ty ’ tem P’ rance > ^blends, 

Bounty, perlev ranee, mercy, lowlirufi. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 

have no rehlh of them. ^ Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

With lowlinefs majeftiek, from her feat. 

And grace, that won who faw to wifi, her day 

If win a mieCMian Sill 

2. Mcanncls; warn of dignity, nbjrft deprefcn 7 ‘ 

v;rT h r. y ^° ntmU u d in th , at !owl,n 'J s the time that the di- 
vifion between the two houfes ot Lanrader and York arofe. 

T-i tree' r Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

The Icnvltnefs of my fortune has not yet brought me to 
flatter vice; and it is my duty to give tedimony to'virtuc. 

Lo'wlv. adj. [from low.] Auren ^ 

1. Humble; meek; mild. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and Itrwly in heart. xi 

He did bend to us a little, and put his arms abroad: w S 
o( our parts faluted him ,n a very lowly and.fubmiifive man¬ 
ner, as looking that from him we (hould receive fentence of 
hfeordeath. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

With cries they fill’d the holy fane; 

Then thus with lowly voice Ilioneus began. Dryden 
The heavens are not pure in his fight, and he charges even 
his angels with folly; with how lowly a reverence mud we 
bow down our fouls before fo excellent a being, and adore a 
nature, fo mych fuperior to our own. Rogers’s Serums. 

2. Mean ; wanting dignity; not great. 

For from the natal hour didinidive names. 

One common right the great and low'y claims. Pope. 

3. Not lofty ; not fublime. ‘ 

For all who read, and reading not difdain, 

Thefe rural poems, and their low'y drain, 

The name of Varus oft inferib’d (hall fee. Dryd. Silenus. 
Lo'wly. adv. [from low .] 

1. Not highly; meanly; without grandeur; without Aynity. 

I will (hew myfelf highly fed, and lowly taught; I know 
my bufinefs is but to the court. Shabby cure. 

’Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glid’ring grief, 

And wear a golden forrow. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. Humbly; meekly; modediy. 

Heav’n is for thee too high 
To know what pafles there; be lowly wife : 

Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. Mi'ton. 
Another crowd 

Prefcrr’d the fame requed, and lowly bow’d. Pott. 

Lows. n.f. [ liun, Irifh; hen, Dutch, a llupid drone.] A 
fcoundreJ; a rafeal. 

King Stephen was a worthy peer, 

His breeches cod him but a crown. 

He thought them fixpence.all too dear. 

And therefore call’d the taylor leivn, Shakcfpeare, 

Lo'wness. n.f. [from low. 

1. Abfencc of height; fmail didance from the ground. 

They know 

By th’ height, the lownefs, or the mean, if dearth. 

Or foizon follow. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The lownefs of the bough where the fruit cometh, rnaketh 
the fruit greater, and to ripen better; for you fhall even fee, 
in apricots upon a wall, the greated fruits towards the bot¬ 
tom. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. +32. 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs of the arch 
makes it rile in height, the lownefs often opens it in breadth. 

Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

2. Meannefc of condition, whether mental or external. 


Nothing could have fubdu’d nature 
To fuch a lownefs, but his unkind daughter. Sbalefptart. 

Now 
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Now I mud 

To the young man fond humble treaties. 

And palter in the fhift of lownefs. 

■7. Want of rank ; want of dignity. . 

The name of fervants has of old been reckoned to imply 
a certain meannefs of mind, as well as lownefs of condition. 

South's Sermons. 

4. Want of fublimity; contrary to loftinefs. 

A tranfeendent height, as lownefs me, 

Makes her not fee, or not (how. Donne. 

His dyle is accommodated to his fuhjcft, cither high or 
low ; if his fault be too much lownefs, that of Pcrfius is the 
hardnefs of his metaphors. Dryden. 

5. SubmilEvenefs. 

The people were in fuch lownefs of obedience as fubjecis 
were like to yield, who had lived alniod four-and-twenty 
years under fo politick a king as his father. Bacon. 

6. Depreffion; dejection. 

Hence proceeded that poverty and lownefs of (pirit to wliich 
a kingdom may be fubjedl, as well as a particular perfon. 

Swift. 

Lowtho'ughted. adj. [low and thought.] Having the thoughts 
with-held from fublime or heavenly meditations; mean of 
fentiment; narrow mindednefs. 

Above the fmoak and dir of this dim fpot. 

Which men call earth, and with lowthoughted care, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverilh being Milton. 

O grace ferene ! Oh vir.ue heav’nly fair! 

Divine oblation of lowthoughted care ! 

Frcfh blooming hope, gay daughter of the (ky. 

And faith our early immortality ! Pope. 

Lowspjrited. adj. [low ssn&fpirit.] Dejcited; deprefled; not 
lively; not vivacious; not fprttely. 

Severity carried to the highed pitch breaks the mind; and 
then, in the place of a diforderly young fellow, you have a 
lowfpiritcd moped creature. Locke. 

Loxodromick. n. f. [/.c£o\ and < 5 ]po'/*«> ; loxodromus, Lnt.J 
Loxodronsick is the art of oblique failing by the rhomb, 
which alwfys makes an equal angle with every meridian; 
that .is, when you fail neither dircdtly under the equator, nor 
under one and the fame meridian, but acrofs them : hence 
the table of rhumbs, or the tranfverfe tables of miles, with 
the table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the failor may 
practically find his courfc, didance, latitude, or longitude, 
is called loxodromick. Harr 'i 

LO'YAL. adj. [loyal, Fr.J 

1. Obedient; true to the prince. 

Of Gloder’s treachery, 

Aik! of the loyal fervice of his fon. 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot. Shakefp. 
The regard of duty in that mod loyal nation overcame all 

Knolles. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 
Dryden's /.En. 


other difficulties. 

Loyal fubjeits often feize their prince, 

\ ct mean his facrcd perfon not the lead offence. 

2. Faithful in love ; true to a lady, or lover. 

Hail wedded love ! by thee 
Founded in reafon loyal, jud, and pure. 

There Laodamia with Evadne moves. 

Unhappy both ! but loyal in their loves. Dry am 5 /r.n 

Loyalist, n.f [from loyal.] One who profofles uncommon 
adherence to Ins ku’g. 

. 1 ’ he c f Lr ’ l T £l ™ indigation of the loyalijls, foil out with 
t ee homebians. Howels Vocal Forejl. 

Loyally a.w. [from loyal.] W ith fidelity; with true adhe¬ 
rence to a king. 

The circling year I wait, with ampler dores. 

And httcr pomp, to hail my native (bores ; 

I hen by my realms due homage would be paid, 
for wealthy kings are loyally obey’d. Pole's Odv/Iev 

Lo yalty, n.f [kiaulte, French.] 7 * )Jf ^ 

1. rirni and faithful adherence to a prince. 

Though loyalty, well held, to fools docs make 
Uur faith mecr folly; yet he that can endure 
Jo follow with allegiance a fall’n lord, 

Docs conquer him that did his mader conquer. Shakefp 

To day (halt thou behold a fubjed die JP ‘ 

l or truth, for duty, and for loyalty. Shakefp. Rich III 
nr Lommiffions flaw’d the heart 
hI u dr Shakefpeare's Henry VIII 

Unfhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify’d. 

His loyalty he kept. „ 

’• Lidelity to a lady, or lover. M,Iton ' 

r.°A rhomb ”*^ FrCnch ’J ° f ^nown etymology. 

2. Loztn-e i* 1 fnrm i- • fVotton 3 Architcdure 

. - ’ a f ° rm of 3 mcd ‘ c ‘"e made into fmail pieces; 
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to be held or chewed in the mouth fill meiccd or wafted. 

3. A cake of preferved fruit: both theie arc fo denominated 
from the original form, which was rhomboidal. 

Lp. a contraction for lordjkip. 

Lu'deard. n.f [from lubber.] A lazy fturdy fellow. 

Yet their wine and their victuals thofe curmudgeon lub- 
bards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
LU'BBER. n.f. [of this word the heft derivation (corns to be 
from tubbed, faid by Junius to fignify in Dani(h fat.] A ftur¬ 
dy drone; an idle, fat, bulky iofel; a booby. 

For tcmpdl and (howers tleceivcrh a many. 

And ling'ring lubbers loofe many 2 penie. Puffer's Httfb. 
Thefe chale the fmaller (hoals of fi(h from the main fra 
into the havens, leaping up and down, puffing like a fat 
lubber out of breath. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

They clap the lubber Ajax on the Ihoulder, 

As if his feet were on brave Hefior’s bread. 

And great Troy (hrinking. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffda. 
A notable lubber thou reported him to be. Shakefp. 
Tell how the drudging goblin fweat; 

His (hadowy flail hath thrclli’d the corn. 

That ten day labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubber fend. Milton. 

Venetians do not more uncouth!^ ride, 

Than did your lubber ftate mankind beftride. Dryden. 
How can you name that fuperannuated lubber ? Congreve. 
Lu'bberlY. adj. [from lubber.] Lazy and bulky. 

I came at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and (he’s a 
great lubberly boy. Shakefpcare. 

Lu'bberly. adv. Aukwardly; clumfily. 

Merry andrew on the low rope copies lubberly the fame 
tricks which his mafter is fo dexteroufly performing on the 
high. Dryden’s Dedication. 

Lu. n. f. A game at cards. 

Ev'n mighty pam who kings and queens o’erthrew, 

And mow’d down armies in the fights of lu. Pope. 

To Lu'bricate. v.a. [from lubricus, Lat.J To make fmooth 
or flippery; to fmoothe. 

There are aliments which, befides tins lubricating quality, 
ftimulate in a fmail degree. Arbuthnot cn Aments. 

The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and the fapo- 
naceous remedies, fomc of which lubricate, and others both 
lubricate and ftimulate. Sharp’s Surgery 

To Lu'bricitate. v.n. [from lubricus, Latin.] To fmooth; 
to make flippery. 

Lubri'city. n.f [lubricus, Latin; lubricitc, French.] 

1. Slippennefs; fmoothnefs of furface. 

2. Aptnefs to glide over any part, or to facilitate motion. 

Both the ingredients are of a lubricating nature; the mu¬ 
cilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil preferves 
the mucilage from inflation. R ay on Creation 

3. Uncertainty'; flipperinefs; inftability. 

1 he manifold impoflibilities and lubricities of matter can¬ 
not have the lame conveniences in any modification. More 
He that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, excepted 
them not out of the charge of univerfal vanity; and yet^he 
politician ,s not d.lcouraged at the inconftancy of human af! 

A ft "t ***% ° f hi$ ****• Clanville’^Apology. 

A ftate of tranquillity- is never to be attained, but bv'keeu- 
mg perpetually our thoughts the, certainty of deaffi, ^d 

the lubricity of fortune. / , j ,, ia 

4. Wantonnefs ; lewdnefs. 1 Fables ’ 

from the letchery of thefe fauns, he thinks that fatyr is 
rived from them, as f wantonn^fc .,,,,1 V, r ,s 


derived from them, as if wantonS and ZZyTe^J 

Tt .7 a " “ “ 

1. Slippery; fmooth on the furface. 

r\c n , . A thronz 

Of (hort th,ck fobs, whofo tbund’ring volleys float 
And roul themfelves over her Inbrick throat , 7 
in panting murmurs. n „ 

2. Uncertain; unfteady L.rajbaw. 

2. Wanton 1 lewd, [lubrique, French.] 

Why wurc we hurry’d down 
(his lubrick and adult’rate age ; 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own 

LV, r o,T.t 3 * 5 ?lltr ^ 

1. Slippery; fmooth. J 

The parts of water being voluble ■ 

fine, it eafily infinuates itfflf into ^ ** WeU as 

and by that means introduces into thJm ^ ° f vc S ctab,es > 
along with it. C them t!ie matter it beats 

2. Uncertain. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

.if h b. llorcd 

peremptorily refolved in them rhe^&° nCe ^'vedjroths, and 
gular as the conceptions ’ P^ce will be as irre- 
! 5 T ' Gianvilie's Seep. 

Lu'bri. 
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L S^ i0K - nf ' an<1 - fc L “ l,,; 3 The aa ° f 

«JL t 7S?i il *T r I f ! ? red for the inunffion and hhrif- 
cation of the heads of the bones ; an oily one, furnifhed by 

the marrow; a mucilaginous, fupplied by certain glandules 

T , m artlcul f ««• Ray on Creation: 

Lubrifaction n.f. [lubricus and facio, Latin. 1 The aft of 
lubricating or fmoothing. 

The caufe is lubrifaction and relaxation, as in medicines 
, emollient; fuch as milk, honey, and mallows. Bacon. 



Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. Benj. Johnfott. 

A fpot like which perhaps 
Aftronomer in the fun’s lucent orb. 

Through his glaz’d optick tube yet never faw. Miltom 

LUCID, n.f. [lucidus, Latin; lucide, French.] 

1. Shining; bright; glittering. 

Over his lucid arms 
A military veft of purple flaw’d; 

Livelier than Melibnean; Milton. 

It contracts it, preserving the eye from being injured by 
too vehement and lucid an objeft, and again dilates it for the 
apprehending objects more remote in a fainter light. Ray. 

If at the fkme time a piece of white paper, or a white 
cloth, or the end of one’s huger, be held at the difta.nce of 
about a quarter of an inch, 6r half an inch, from that part 
of the glafs where it is moll in motion, the eleftrick vapour 
which is excited by the friftion of the glals againlt the hand 
will, by dalhing againlt the white paper, cloth, or finger, 
be put into fuch an agitation as to emit light, and make the 
watte paper,' doth,- or finger; appear lucid like a glow-worm. 

Newton's Opticks. 

Tire pearly fhell its lucid globe unfold. 

And Phcebus warm the rip’ning ore to gold. Pope. 

2. Pellucid; trarifparent. 

On the fertile banks 

Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid ftreams. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
On the transparent fide of a globe, half filver and half of 
i tranfparent metal, we faw certain flrange figures circularly 
drawn, and thought we Could touch them, till we found our 
fingers flopped by that lucid fubflincc: Gulliver's Trav. 

3. Bright with the radiance of intellect; not darkened with 
madnefs. 

The long diflentions of the fwo houfes, which, although 
they had had lucid intervals arid happy paufes, yet they did 
ever bang oyer the kingdom, feady to break forth. Bacon. 

Some beams of wit on other fouls may fall; 

Strike through and make a lucid interval; 

But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray. 

His rifing fogs prevail upon the day. Dryden. 

I believed him in a lucid interval, and defired he would 
plcafe to let me fee his book. Tatler. 

A few fenfual and voluptuous perfons may, for a feafon, 
ccliplc this native light of the foul; but can never fo wholly 
(inuthcr and cxtiiiguilh it, but that, at fome lucid intervals, 
it will recover itfeff again; and fhiire forth to the conviction 

. of theif confidence. Bentley's Sermons. 

Luci'dity. n.f. [from lucid:] Splehdor; brightness. Did!. 

Luci'ferous. adj. [lucifer, Latin.] Giving light; affording 
means of difeovery. 

The experiment is in itfeff not ignoble, and lucifetous 
enough, as flic wing a new way to produce a volatile fait. 

Boyle. 

Luci'fick. adj. [lux v\&faciei Latin.] Making light; pro¬ 
ducing light. . ; . 

When made to converge, arid fo mixed togetner; though 
their lucifick motion be continued, yet by interfering, that 
equal motion, which is the colorifick, is interrupted. Grew. 

.Luck. n.f. [geluck, Dutch.] 

1. Chance; accident; fortune; bap; cafual evdnt. 

He forc’d his neck into a nooze. 

To fht:w his play at fall and loofe ; 

And when he chanc’d t’ efcapc, miftook 
For art and fubtlcty, his luck. Hudibras. 

Some fuch method may be found by human induftry or 
luck , by which compound bodies may be refolded into other 
lubftances than they are divided into by the fire. Boyle. 

2. Fortune, good or bad. 

Glad of fuch luck the lucklefs lucky maid, 

A long time with that lavage people ftaid,' 

To crather breath in many miferies. Spenjcr. 

Farewel, good Salifbury, and good luck go with thee. 

Shakefpcarc s Jnunry V. 

I did demand what news from Shrewfbury. 

He told me, that rebellion had ill luck , 

And that young Harry Percy’s fpur was cold. Shaiefpeare. 
That part of mankind who have had the juftice, or the 

lowed a very different feent. ” 
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1. Su5 ?’ bow h 'S hl >’ fcever they may have the / z 
thought of, are far from being I'frael.tes indeed ? b .= 

The guefls are found too num’roris for the treat 
But all it feems, who had the luck to eat ’ 
iiwear they ne er tailed more delicious meat <r. • 
Lu'ckil* adv. [from lucky.] Fortunately ; by good Sn^** 
It is the pencil thrown luckily full U p<>n the hn-r - 
tbi *»“• 


pot formT ftill could 

. It happens luckily for the eflablifhment' of 7 
kmgs upon the Britifh throne, that the firfi of this r^ir^ 
has all high qualifications. ny }} bne 

tfrom '“ w Good **$& 

*. will excufc ,hc Irregularity of hi. pmcSL '“S'. 

L rf'/fr U " fortun »«i unhappy. 

Glad of fuch luck, the lucklefs lucky maid, 

A long time with that favage people fluid 

To gather breath in many miferies. ' f ai ^ 

Never fhail my thoughts be bafe, y ' 

Though lucklefs, yet without difgrace. o,.r 

What elfe but his immoderate lull of pow’r 

X ... Fray rs and S ranttd in a ludle fi hour ? * Dryden 

rfrom “ i *** D ^-l 

But 1 more fearful, or more lucky wi^ht, 

Difmay’d with tnat deformed, difmal firht. 

Fled fall away. p- ^ b x 

* 1er,la PS fume arm more lucky than the reft 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage. 

r : / , _ Addifons Cato. 

Lucrative, adj; [lucratif French; lucrative. La:.] Gain- 
i prohtable ; bringing money. 

The trade of merchandize being the moft lucrative, may 
bear ufury at a good rare ; other rontracls not fo. Bacon 
The difpofition of Ulyffes i iclined him to purlue the moie 
dangerous way of living by war, than the more lucrative me 
thod of life by agriculture. Notes on the Odyjllj. 

LJV cre. n.Jo [lucrumy Latin.J Gain; profit; pecuniary ad¬ 
vantage. I11 an ill fenfe. 

Malice and lucre in them 

Have laid this woe here. Shakefp. Cymbclint. 

, They all the facrerf myfteries of heav’11 
To their own vile advantages fhail turn. 

Of lucre , and ambition. Milton s Par. Lofl , b. xii. 

A foul fupreme in each hard inftance trv’d. 

Above all pain, all anger, and all pride. 

The rage of pow’r, the blaft of publick breath, 

The luft of lucre, and the dread of death. Pope. 

What can be thought of the procuring letters by fraud, 
and the printing them merely for lucre ? Poe. 

Lucfci'FERous. adj. [lucrum and fero, Latin.] Gainful; pro¬ 
fitable. 

Silver was afterwards feparated from the gold, but in fo fmall 
a quantity, that the experiment, the cofl and pains cofnfidcr- 
ed, was not tucriferous. . Boyle. 

Lucri’fick. adj. [lucrum and facto, Latin.l Pioducing gain. 

Dili. 

Lu'ctation. n.f. [ludlor, Latin.] Struggle; effort; contefr. 

To Lu'cubrate. n.f. [ lucubror , Lat.J To watch; to fludy 
by rright. 

Lucu3Ra'ti< N. n.f. [ lucubratio , Latin.] Study by candle¬ 
light ; nocturnal fludy; any thing compofed by night. 

Thy lucubrations have been perufed by fcveral of our 
friends. Tatler , N . 78. 

Lucubra'toRY. adj. [lucubratoriusi from lucubror , Latin.] 
Compofed by candle-light. 

You mull have a fober difh of coffee, and a folitary candle 
at your fide, to write ail epiftle lucubratory to your ffiend. 

Pope. 

Li/cUlent. adj. [, blclelenius , Latin ] 

1. Clear; tranfparent; lucid. This word is perhaps not ufc# 
in this fenfe by any other writer. 

And luculeni along 

The purer rivers flow. Thmfotss Winter, l. 71$- 

2. Certain; evident. 

They are againft the obftinate incredulity of the Jews, the 
moft luculent teflimonies that Chriftian religion hath. Hock <•. 

LUDICROUS, adj. [ludicer, Lat.] Burlcfque; merry; fpor- 
tive; exciting laughter. ... 

Plutarch quotes this as an inftance of Homer s judgment, 
in clofing a ludicroits feene tfith decency and inftruction. 

b Notes on the Odyffey. 

Lu'dicrously. adv. [from ludicrous.] Sportively; in bur- 

lefque; in a manner that may excite laughter. 

Lu'dicrousness. n.f. [from ludicrous.] Burlefque; fporuv - 
nefs ; merry call or manner; ridiculoufnefs. 

Ludifica’tion. n.f. [ludficor, Latin.] The a£ of mocku|, 
or making fport with another. j uff ‘ 
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Luff. ». f. [in Scotland. J The paliri of tlie hand j as, clap 
me arles in my luff. , . , „ 

To Luff. v. n. [or loaf] To keep dofc to the wind. Sea 

Contradl your fwclling fails', and luff to wind. Dryden. 
To Lug. v. a. [aluccan, Saxon; to pull; logo, Swedilh, the 
hollow of the hand.] 

X. To hall or drag; to pull with rugged violence. 

You gods! why this 

Will lug yourpriefts and fervants from your fides. Shakefp. 

Thy bear is fafe, and out of peril, 

Though lugg'd indeed, and wounded very ill. Hudibras. 

When favage bears agree With bears. 

Shall fecrct ones lug faints by th’ cars. Hudibras, p. iii. 

See him drag his feeble legs about 
Like hounds ill coupled : Jowlcr lugs him ftill 
Through hedges. Dryden. 

Whofe pleafure is to fee a ftruiripct tear 
A cynick’s beard, and lug him by the hair. Dryden. 

Either every fingle animal fpirit muft convey a whole re- 
prefentation, or elfe they muft divide the image amongft 
them, and fo lug oft every one his fhare. Collier. 

2. To Lug cut. To draw a fword, in burlcfque language. 

But buff and bcltmen never know thefe cares. 

No time, nor trick of law, thbir action bars ; 

. They will be heard, or they lug out and cut. Dryden. 
To Lug. v. n. To drag; to come heavily: perhaps onlymif- 
printed for lags. 

My flaggirig foul flies undbr her own pitch. 

Like fowl in air, too damp, and lugs along. 

As if fhe were a body in a body. Dryden. 

I tjg. n.f. 

x. A kind of fmall fifh. 

They feed on fait unmerchantable pilchards, lag worms, 
lugs , and little crabs. Carcw’s Survey of Cornwall. 

2. [In Scotland.] An ear. 

3. Lug , a land meafure; a pole or perch. 

That ample pit, yet far renown’d 
For the large leap which Debon did compel 
Ceaulin to hiake, being eight lugs of groundl Pa. £ht. 
Lu'ggag . n. f. [from lug.] Any thing cumbrous and un- 
wtildy that is to be carried away; any thing of more Weight 
than value. 

Come bring your luggage nobiy on your back. Shakefp. 
What do you mean 

To doat thus on fuch luggage ? Shakefpeare's Temtejl. 

Think not thou to find me flack, or need 
Thy politick maxims, or that cumbcrfome 
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j. Moderate oh pleafing heat. 

Indifference ; want of ardour. 

Some kind of zeal counts all merciful moderation /«.-:*•- 
wannnefs. King Charles. 

The deleft of zeal is lukcivarmficfs , or cola nefs in religion ; 
the excefs is inordinate heat and fpiritual fury. Sprat. 

Go dn'your chaff arid ftubble, give fire to the zeal of 
your faftion, and reproach them with tukcwarm’nefs , Swift. 

To Lull. v. a. [lulu, Danifh; lallo, Latin.] 
i. To compofe to fleep by a pleafing found. 

There trickled foftly down 
A gentle ftream, whofe murmuring wave did play 
Emongft the pumy ftoncs, and made a found 
To lull him foft a ilcep, that by it lay. Fairy Queen, 0 . ii. 

Such fwcet compulfion udth*in muiicJc lie. 

To lull the-daughters of neceffity. Milton. 

riiefe lull’d by rilghtingales embracing flept. Milton. 
2. To compofe; to quiet; to put to reft. 

To find a foe it fhail not be his hap; 

And peace fhail lull him in her flow’ry Jap;. Milton. 

No more thefe feenes my meditations aid. 

Or lull to reft the vifionaiy maid. Pope. 

By the vocal woods and waters lull’d, 

And loft in lonelv mufing in a dream. Thomfns Spring. 
Lullaby, n.f. [lallus, Latin. Quern nuiricum fuiflc deuni 
contend!t Fumt-bus, from lull: it is obfervabie that the 
liurfcs call fleep by, by, lullaby is therefore lull to fleci>.] A 
fong to ftill babes. r J 

Only that noife heav’ns rolling circles keft. 

Sung lullaby, to bring the world to reft. Fairfaxi 

Philomel, with melody. 

Sing in your fweet lullaby ; 

Lula, lull a lullaky lu.’/a, lulla, lu’laby. Shaiefpeare. 
if you will let your Iddy know I am here to fpeak with 
firithert h" 1 ' 3 h " aJ ° ng with ^ ou ’ U nia >’ fnake my bounty 
—Alarry, Sir, lullaby to your bounty till I come again. Shah. 

dren lnkUlg ^ t lC Ullaby ufeJ by nurircs to ftiil cr )' iri g chil- 
T r r, * Locke on Education. 

Lumbago, n.f. [lumbt, Lat. the Joins.] 

L.ti 7 nhn‘T'S< nro nn!n. _-_1.1 r J , 


Luggage of war there fhewn my. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 

How durft thou with that fullen luggage 
O th felf, old ir n, and other baggage, 

T’ oppofe thy lumber againft us ? ~ Hudibras, p. 

r.ie mind of man is too light to bear much certainty 
among the ruffling winds of paflion and opinion; and if the 
luggage^ be prized equally with the jewels, none will be caft 
out till all be fhipwrccked. Glanv 

A lively faith will bear aloft the mind. 

And leave the luggage of good works behind. Dryden. 
am gathering up my luggage1 and preparing for my jour- 

SSl 4 v “ iUbn ' Frwcl " 4 «**. 

Adomu'c, o, rather a luguhrieiu look, a fad or whinin. 
tone, makes up the fum of many mens humiliations. ° 

L /S A K- * Ti" ° r a 

sst won1 ’ *■ forcc - *• fe - 

' Zt7&zr‘ d,y ^ f °- - n ~> 

wfe, Whofe life away did pafs. 

All wallow d m his own; yet lukHvarm blood, 

1 hat trom his wound yet welled frefh alas ! Fairy 9«en, 
May you a better feaft never behold, ^ 

fti “ ds • fm 1; ri *»>« 

2. Indifferent; not 

■ the *^3 M,CM 

?• W ith indifterencc. 

Lu'KEWARMNjrt. „.f [from lukewarm.] 


fmtli ; 5' 7 £ S i are s Pa r n3 t. VCry troub!efo mc about the lobs, and 
fmall of the back, fuch as precede ague fits and fcYCrs; they 

wTth n f dTr 7 Ul,ncfs 3nd ac,im31 ^ ir.commori 
with a difpofition to yawnmgs, fhudderings,' and erratick 

bv fw^ 0ther i P T S ’ 3nd g ° 0l ' wit V evacuation, generally 
LU b fe mid other critical difeharges bf fevers. Quib.cy 

"'J' r ° ma ; 5e i° ma ’ Saxon > houfholciftufff’ loZ- 

mernrn , the dirt of an houfe, Dutch.] Any thing ufclefs br 
cumbcrfome; any thing of bore bulk than value 
p u. r 1 , he bcd was violated 
By Ihe eoarfe hands of filthy dungeon villains; 

And thrown amongft tlie common lumber. O/waj. 

One fon at home 

Concerns thee more than many guefls tb come. 

If to fome ufeful art he be not bred. 

He grows mere lumber, and is worfe than dead, Dryden 
Thy neighbour has remov’d his wretched iiote ° 

to poor. SW, Juv. 
■ha. atom had been no be.ler than a piece S oiZ'. 

r kc OW ^ S ’ { * C in^the dork • 

A umber-hbufe of books in ev’ry head /W r> 

To Lu Mber. v. a. [From the nouii 1 Tv LN \- Dun:i ^ r 
goods irregularly. ’■* 1 bc “P ufclefs 

In Rollo we muft have fo much fluff / ; 

that not the leaft beautv of 1 * " Iumbered together; 

To IV Ma &*&>?* »“■ 

own bulk. heavily, as burthened wiki hi, 

Y, : , Liirft let them run at labe', 

.. Anybody whicb‘ ‘ 

Difpenfes light from &r^ ^ at toninary 
2 - Any thing which gives intelligence. Hilton. 

efliicd in his fact^ffJadeni^LTmahfo* l '“ >ninari ', s hs 

3. Aqy one that inflnifts inankind 3gC ’ H%ttoit. 

i he circulation of die blood nnA 
of the air, had been referved for a !-.r C bt and fpring 
two great luminaries of this ^ ha PPX difeovery by 

Lumina'tiok. n.f. [f rom Fm{(r X'»‘tys Sermons. 

^i m 01 

No. from 

Bentley’s Sirmcns. 
Lnligbteiicd. 
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2. Enlightened. 

Earth may, induftrious of herfelf, fetch day, 

Travelling eaft; and with her part averfe 

From the fun’s beam, meet night; her other part 

Still luminous by his ray. Miltons Peradife Loft, b. viii. 

3. Shining; bright. 

The moft luminous of the prifmatick colours are the yel¬ 
low and orange : thefe affeft the fcnfes more ftrongly than 
all the reft together. Newt on f Opticks. 

LUMP. n. f. [lompe, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall mafs of any matter. 

The weed kal is by the Egyptians ufcd firft for fuel, and 
then they crufh the afhes into lumps like a ftone, and fo fell 
them to the Venetians. Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. 

Without this various agitation of the water, how could 
lumps of fugar or fait caft into it be fo perfeflly diflolvcd in 
it, that the lumps themfelves totally difappear ? Boyle. 

An Ombite wretch is pris’ner made ; 

Whofe flefh torn oft* by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut. Tate. 

Ev’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green. 

Were forted well, with lumps of amber laid between. Dry. 
To conceive thus of the foul’s intimate union with an in¬ 
finite being, and by that union receiving of ideas, leads one 
into as grofs thoughts, as a country-maid would have of an 
infinite butter-print, the feveral parts whereof being applied 
to her lump of butter, left on it the figure or idea there was 
prefent need of. Locke. 

2. A fhapclefs mafs. 

Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigefted lump ; 

As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. Shak. Henry VI. 

Blufh, blufh, thou lump of foul deformity, sh'akejpeare. 
Why might not there have been, in this great mafs, huge 
lumps of folid matter, which, without any form or order, 
might be jumbled together. Kell againfl Burnet. 

3. Mafs undiftinguilhed. - 

All mens honours 

Lie like one lump before him, to be fafhion’d 
Into what pinch he pleafe. Shakefpcare's Hcr.ry VIII. 

it is rare to find any of thefe metals pure; but copper, 
iron, gold, filver, lead, and tin, all promifcuou/ly in one 
lump. JVoodwardJs Nat. Hljl. 

4. The whole together; the grofs. 

If my readers will not go to the price of buying my pa¬ 
pers by retail, they may buy them in the lump. Addifon. 

Other epidemical vices are rife and predominant only for 
a feafon, and muft not be aferibed to human nature in the 
lump. Bentley's Sermons. 

The principal gentlemen of feveral counties are ftigmatized 
in a lump, under the notion of being papifts. Swift. 

To Lump. v. a. To take in the grofs, without attention to 
particulars. 

The expences ought to be lumped together. Ayliffe's Par. 

Boccalini, in his political balance, after laying France in 
one fcale, throws Spain into the other, which wanted but 
very little of being a counterpoife : the Spaniards upon this 
reckoned, that if Spain of itfelf weighed fo well, they could 
not fail of fuccefs when the feveral parts of the monarchy 
were lumped in the fame fcale. Addifon. 

Lu'mpfish. [tump and fijh ; lumpus, Lat.J A fort of fifh. 

Lu'MPING. adj. [from lump.] Large; heavy; great. Alow 

Nick, thou fhalt have a lumping pennyworth. Arbuthnot. 

Lu'mpish. adj. [from lump.] Heavy ; grofs; dull; unadtive; 
bulky. 

Out of the earth was formed the flefh of man, and there¬ 
fore heavy and lumpijh. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Sylvia is lumpijh, heavy, melancholy. Shakefpeare. 

Love is all fpirit: fairies fooncr may 
Be taken tardy, when they night tricks play. 

Than we; wc are too dull and lumpijh. Suckling. 

Little terrcftrial particles fwimming in it after the grofleft 
were funk down, which, by their heavinefs and lumpijh 
figure, made their way more fpeedily. Burnet. 

How dull and how infenfible a bead 
Is man, who yet wou’d lord it o’er the reft ? 

Philofophets and poets vainly ftrove 

In every age the lumpijh mats to move. Dry den. 

Lu'mpishly. Idv. [from lumpijh.] With heavinefs; with ftu- 

* Lt/MPISHN’ESS. n.f [from the adje&ivc.] Stupid heavinefs. 

Lu'mpy. adj. [from lump.} Full of lumps; lull of compa 

‘"'(One of the beft fpades to dig hard lumpy clays, but too 
fmall for light garden mould. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Lu'NACY. n.f. [from luna, the moon.] A kind of madne s 
influenced by the moon ; madnefs in general. 

Love is merely madnefs, and deferves as well a dark houfe 
and a whip as madmen do; and the reafon why they are not 
fo punifhed and cured is, that the lunacy is fo ordinary, th t 

the Whippets are in love too. hhake/p. As you like ,t. 


LUN 

Your kindred fhun vour houfe, 

As beaten hence by your ftrange lunar-. £, W . 
There is difference of binary . I l, :l j Vather be | v 
him, that, when he had nothing, thought all the fhb Tu" 

cami> ,n,n fl,„ , 0 “^'ps tfiat 


mm . _ _ . ■ , .»« 

They that have refoived that thefe years wertf But i 
C: * ° f * arc 

They have denominated feme Imb 
—kvh like toys put into great words. Bacon’s \V WM 
The figure of its feed much refembles a horfh«"' w fi 
Baptifla I orta hath thought too low a figiiificarion, andWifcd 
the lame unto a binary reprefentation. Brown’s Pair. Emur, 

Wc upon our globe's laft verge fhall go, 

And view the ocean leaning on the fky; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we fliall know 
And on the lunar world fecureiy pry. jyj 

Lu'nary. n.f. [lunaria, Latin; lunaire, Fr] MooUWoit *’ 

rhen fprinkles (he the juice of rue 
VFith nine drops of the midnight dew. 

From tunary drilling. Drayton's Nymbbid 

Uu nateu. adj. [from luna.] Formed like a half moon. 

Lunatick. acTj. [lunaticus, Latin.] Mad; having the ima¬ 
gination influenced by the moon. 

Bedlam beggars, from low farms. 

Sometimes with lunatick bans, foinctimcs with prayers 
Enforce their charity. Shakefplare. 

Lu'natick. n.f. A madman. 

The lunatick, the lover, find the poet. 

Are of imagination all compact: 

One fees more devils than vaft hell can hold ; 

Tne madman. Shakcfp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 

I dare enfure any man well in his wits, for one in the 
thoufand that he fhall not die a lunatick in Bedlam within 
thefe feven years; becaufe not above one in about one thou¬ 
fand five hundred have done fo. Graunt's Bills. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fihg, 

The fot a hero, lunatick a king. “ Pope. 

The refidue of the yearly profits fhall be laid out'in pur- 
chafing a piece of land, and in building thereon an bofpitnl 
for the reception of idiots and lunaticks. Swift. 

Luna'tion. n.f. [ lunaifon, French; luna, Latin.] The re¬ 
volution of the moon. 

If the lunations be obferved for a cycle of nineteen years, 
which is the cycle of the moon, the fame obfervations will 
be verified for iuccceding cycles for ever. Holder on Tune. 

Lunch. \ n -f [Minjhaw derives it from louja, SpSnifh; 

Lu'nchegN. ) Skinner from kleinken, a fmall piece,, Teu- 
tonick. It probably comes from clutch or clunch.] As much 
food as one’s hand can hold. 

When hungry thou ftood’ft flaring, like an oaf, 

I flic’d the luncheon from the barley loaf; 

With crumbled bread I thicken’d well the mefs. Gay. 

Lune. n.f. [luna, Latin.] 

1. Any thing in the Ihape of an half moon. 

2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy, mad freaks. The French fay of 
a man who is but fantaitical or whimfical, II a des lur.es. 

lianmcr. 

Beftrew them 

Thefe dangerous, unfafe tunes i’ th’ king; 

He muft be told on’t, and he fliall: the office 
Becomes a woman beft. Shakcfp. Winter's Talc. 

3. A laifh : as, the lune of a hawk. 

LUNE'TTE. n.f [French.] A fmall half moon. 

Lunette is a covered place made before the courtine, which 
confifts of two faces that form an angle inwards, and is com¬ 
monly raifed in fofles full of water, to ferve inftcad of a 
faufle braye, and to difpute the enemy’s paflage: it is fix 
toifes in extent, of which the parapet is four. Trcvoux. 

Lungs, n.f. [ In njen, Saxon; long, Dutch.] The lights; the 
part by which breath is inlpircd and expired. 

More would I, but my lungs are wafted fo, 

That ftrength of fpcech is utterly denied" me. Shakefpeare. 

The bellows of his lungs begin to fwell, 

Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. Dryaen. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues. 

And throats of brafs infpir’d with iron lungs ; 

I could not half thole horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor half the punifhmcnts thole crimes have met. Drydtn. 

Lunged, adj. [from lungs.] Having lungs; having the nature 
of lungs; drawing in and emitting air: as, the lungs in a 
animal body. 

The fmith prepares his hammer for the ftrokc, 

While the lung'd bellows biffing fire provoke. Urywn. 

Lung-grown, adj. [lung and grown.] 

The lungs fometimes grow laft to the flan that hqes1 _ 

bread tvithm; wber.ee filch as am demined with ttar «■ 
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Lu'ngwort. n.f. [pulmonarla, Lat.] 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is fhaped like a 
funnel, whofe upper part is cut into feveral fegments ; from 
its fiftulous flower-cup, which is for the moft part pentago¬ 
nal, rifes the pointal encompaffed by four embrios, which 
afterwards become fo many feeds inclofed in the flower- 
cup. . Miller. 

Lumso'lar. adj. [lunfolaire, French; luna and folaris, Lat.] 
Compounded of the revolution of fun and moon. 

Lunt. n.f. [ lonte, Dutch.] The matchcord with which guns 
are fired. 

Lu'pine. n.f. [lupin, French ; lupinUs, Latin.] A kind of 
pull’c. 

It has a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalemcnt 
rifes the pale, which afterward turns into a pod filled with 
either plain or fpherical feeds : the leaves grow like fingers 
upon the foot ftalks. Miller. 

When Protogenes would undertake any excellent piece, he 
ufed to diet himfelf with peas and lupines, that his invention 
might be quick and refined. Pcacham on Draiuing. 

Where ftalks of lupines grew, 

Th’ enfuing feafon, in return, may bear 
The bearded product of the goldcrt year. Dryden's Georg, 
Protogenes, drawing the pi£ture of Jalyfus, took no other 
nourilhment than lupines mixed with water, for fear of clogg¬ 
ing his imagination by the luxury of his food. Dryden. 
Lurch, n.f. [This word is derived by Skinner from Pourcbe , 
a game of draughts, much ufed, as he fays, among the 
Dutch; ourche he derives from area ; fo that, I fuppofe, 
thofe that are loft are left in lorche, in the lurch or box ; 
whence the ufe of the word.] 

To leave in the Lurch. To leave in a forlorn or deferted con¬ 
dition ; to leave without help. 

Will you now to peace incline. 

And languilh in the main defign. 

And leave us in the lurch. Denham. 

But though th’ art of a different church, 

I will not leave thee in the lurch. Hudibras , p. i. 

Have a care how you keep company with thofe that, when 
they find themfelves upon a pinch, will leave their friends in 
the lurch. L’Efirange’s Fables. 

Can you break your word with three of the honefteft beft- 
meaning petfons in the world ? It is bafe to take advantage 
of their frmplicity and credulity, and leave them in the lurch 
at laft. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of J. Bull. 

Flirts about town bad a defign to caft us out of the falhion- 
able world, and leave us in the lurch, by fome of their late 
refinements. Addifon's Guardian. 

To Lurch, v.n. [Iceren, Dutch; or rather from the noun.] 

1. To flnTt; to play tricks. 

I myfelf, fometimes leaving the fear of heav’n on my left- 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my neceffity, am fain to 
fhuffie, to hedge, and to lurch. Shakefpeare. 

2. To lie in wait: we now rather ufe lurk. 

While the one was upon wing, the other flood lurching 
upon the ground, and flew away with the filh. L’E/lranse. 

10 Lurch, v. a. [ lureor , Latin.] 

J. To devour; to fwallow greedily. 

Too far off from great cities may hinder bufinefs ; or too 
near lurchcth all provifions, and maketh every thing dear. 

2. To defeat; to difappoint. A word now ufed only" 'i^fur- 
lefque. [from the game lurch .] 

He waxed like a fea ; 

And, in the brunt of feventeen battles iince, 

Cn W* all fwords o’ th' garland. Shakcfp , Coriolanus. 

? T dcf,gned the . ufe of thcm be continual; by 
putting fitch an empanels in them, as ihould fo nuickfe [J] 

cerTcomniiinicant^ 6 * "" d '“ iV,: V %*** «- 

}■ To (leal privily, t0 fld, t0 5 “'*' 

Lu'rcher. n.f. [from lurch.] 

1. One that watches to Heal, or to betray or entrap 

His thefts fome tradefman fpies, ’ 

hi * P ,a >: the finding lurcher flies; 

2 . tOI,gUe lbp thief rer ° un ds. Gay 

Lure » A / “T 3 g° T rmandi zcr. Not ufed. * 

, ke. Vf*rn, French; lore, Dutch. 1 

*• Som «bmg held out to call a hawk. J 

A y f f, U |, Con now is fcar P and Puffing empty 

For then fh* ft °° P ’, ^ n0t be ^'gorg’d, 

or then flic never looks upon her lure h 1 /* 

W abr f - S-Kj. (bat this fcSSte 
upon it. ’ 0,le t,mc or other > f ome birds to ftrike 

Bacon. 
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A falc’ncr Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tarfels, and of lures he talks. Prior. 

2 . Any enticement; any thing that promiles advantage. 

How many have with a fmile made fmall account 
Of beauty, and her lures, eafily fcorn’d 
All her affaults, on worthier things intent. Milt. Par. Reg. 

This ftiffneck’d pride, nor art nor force can bend. 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defeend. Denham. 
To Lure. v. n. [from the houn.J To call hawks. 

Standing near one that lured loud and flirill, I had fudden- 
]y an offence, as if fomcwhdt had broken, or been diflocated 
in my car, and immediately after a loud ringing. Bacon. 
To Lure. v. a. To attract; to entice; to draw. 

As when a flock 

Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Againft the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie encamp’d, come flying, lur'd 
With feent of living carcafes. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 

A man fpent one day in labour, that he might pafs the 
other at eale; and lured on by the plcafure of this bait, when 
he was in vigour he would provide for as many days as he 
could. ' Temple. 

Should you lure 

From this dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook. 

Behoves you then to ply your fineft art. Tbomfon's Spring. 

Volumes on fhelter’d flails expanded lie, * 

And various feience lures the learned eye. Gay's Trivia. 
Lu'rid. adj. [luridus, Latin.] Gloomy; difmal. 

Slow 4'ttling o’er the lurid grove, 

Unufual darknefs broods. Tbomfon's Summer. 

To Lurk. v. n. [probably lurch and lurk are the fame word. 
See LURCH.] To lie in wait; to lie hidden ; to lie clofe. 

Far in land a favage nation dwelt. 

That never tailed grace, nor goodnefs felt; 

But like wild beafts, lurking in loathfomc den. 

And flying fall as roebuck through the fen. 

Fairy gtcccn, b. ii. 

Milbrook lurketh between two hills, a village of fome 
eighty houfes, and borrowing his name from a mill and little 
brook running there through. Carew's Survey of Cornwall . 

They lay not to live by their workc. 

But thcevifhly loiter and Me. Tufer's Hufbandry. 

If finners entice, confent not; if they fay, let us lav wait 
tor blood, let us lurk privily for the innocent. Prov i 11 
The wife, when danger or difhonour Ms, 
oafeft, and feemlieft by her hufband flays. Milton. 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree: 

Then rend i, off". Drydaf, JEn. 

The king unfeen 

Burk d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen • 

He fprings to vengeance. ’ p 

d,ewoHd , 'fh i,U ?' da ' IC; Um "' h ° ll >' »*»«.» 

the world . I have fet my name at length. Swift 

>u Rker. n.f [from lurk.] A thief that lies in wait * ' 

pS" MtACE - "'S' Hiding place; fecr« 

hi„2' knowU ^of ail the tvhere he hide,h 

f r r om CCicMui, fay fome; 

SweVroTS L 

2. Sweet in a great degree. 

Et.infnlplh b afe. him in ”' h ' he P»Po&l of fome 

Lu'sciously adv rfr^rw /. r • n South s Sermons. 

Lu’sciousness. n'F\TomZW;l *5 3 great de S ree - 

Can there h* te ^eetnefs. 


Can thprw'k "‘ J " J u f cleus -] immoderate fweetnefs 

nefe of SS.T“ by of *• 

Lush H**™ ‘™ri« s , Latin.] 

Srtm° f ^“ k - d " P ’ f “" U ,0 pale and 


or indolence. 41 inclinable to lazinefi 

f-%> tndolendy. 

• [fr ° m luIh ’M A difpofition to lazinefs. 
Luao'h.ous, ^ [l./Wm.Laon.] Ufed in play; fp 

Things 
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Things more open to exception, yet unjuftly condemned 
as unlawful; fuch as the luforious lots, dancing and ftagc- 
plays. Bijhop Sander ton. 

Lu'sory. ad), [luforius, Latin.] Ufed in play. 

There might be many entertaining contrivances for the in- 
ftruClion of children in geometry and geography, in fuch al¬ 
luring and lufory methods, which would make a moll agree¬ 
able and lading impreflion. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

LUST. n.f. [ 1 uj-t, Saxon; lujl, Dutch.] 

1. Carnal defire. 

This our court, infeCled with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn, Epicurifm and lujl 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 

Than a grac’d palace. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Lujl, and rank thoughts. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

They are immoderately given to the lujl of the flefh, 
making no confidence to get baftards. Abbot. 

When a temptation of lujl aflaults thee, do not refill it by 
difputing with it, but flie from it, that is, think not at all of 
it. Taylor's holy Living. 

2. Any violent or irregular defire. 

I will divide the fpoil; my lujl fhall be fatified upon them. 

Exod. xv. 9. 

The ungodly, for his own lujl, doth perfecute the poor : 
let them be taken in the crafty wilinef3 they imagined. Pfal. 

Virtue was reprefented by Hercules : he is drawn offering 
to ftrike a dragon; by the dragon are meant all manner of 
lujls. Peacham on Drawing. 

All weigh our aCts, and whate’er feems unjuft. 

Impute not to necelfity, but lujl. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

The lujl of lucre. Pope. 

3. Vigour; aftive power. Not ufed. 

Trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if you put 
fait, or lees of wine, or blood, to the root: the caufe may 
be, the increafing the lujl or fpirit of the root. Bacon. 

To Lust. v. n. 

1. To defire carnally. 

Inconftant man, that loveth all he faw. 

And lujled after all that he did love. Rofcommon. 

2. To defire vehemently. 

Giving fometimes prodigally; not becaufe he loved them 
to whom he gave, but becaufe he lujled to give. Sidney. 

The Chriftian captives in chains could no way move them- 
felves, if they fhould unadvifedly lujl after liberty. Knolles. 

3. To lift; to like. Out of ufe. 

Their eyes fwell with fatnefs; and they do even what they 
lujl. PM Ixxiii. 7. 

4. To have irregular difpofitions. 

The mixed multitude fell a lujling ; and the children of 
Ifrael alfo wept, and faid, Who fhall give us flefh to eat? 

Hum. xi. 4. 

The fpirit that dwelleth in us lujleth to envy. Jam. iv. 5. 

Li/stful. adj. [lujl and full.] 

1. Libidinous; having irregular defires. 

Turning wrathful fire to lujlful heat. 

With beaftly fin thought her to have defil’d. Fairy £>u. 

There is no man that is intemperate or lujlful, but be- 
fldes the guilt likewife ftains and obfeures his foul. Tillotfon. 

2. Provoking to fenfuality; inciting to luft. 

Thence his lujlful orgies he enlarg’d. 


s Juvenal. 


Milton. 


Lu'stihed. in.f. [from lujly.] Vigour; fpnght 
Lu'stihood. J poral ability. Not now in ufe. 

A goodly perfonage. 

Now in his frefheft flower of lujlyhed. 

Fit to inflame fair lady with love’s rage. Fa. 2>u. 

Rcafon and refpeCl 

Make livers pale, and lujlihood dejcCted. Shakefpeare. 

I’ll prove it on his body; 

Defpight his nice fence, and his aCtive praCtice, 

His May of youth and bloom of lujlyhood. Shakefpeare. 
Lu'stiLY. adv. [from lujly.] Stoutly; with vigour; w.th 

mCttl I determine to fight lujlily for him. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Now, gentlemen. 

Let’s tune, and to it lujlily a while. Shakefpcare. 

Barbarofla took upon him that painful journey, which die 

old king lujlily performed. o TZ‘ 

He has fought lujlily for her, and defences her. Southern. 
Lu'stiness. n. f. [from lujly.] Stoutncfs; fturdmefs; ftrength; 
vigour of body. 

Frcfh Clarion being ready dight, 

He with good fpeed began to take his flight, ... 

Over the fields in his frank lujlinefs. Spenfer s Mu.opotmos. 
Where there is fo great a prevention of the ordinary nm , 
it it the lujlintfi of the child; but wl.cn it is Mb it» 'f™ 
indifpofition of the mother. Bacon sNat. Hift. - 353 
Cappadocian flaves were famous for their lujlinefs, a " 
ill2 in good liking, were fet on a Hall to fhew the good habit 
of*their body and made to play tricks ^^Sfus. 
(hew their activity and ftrength. ur y aen r J 


L U T 

Lu stless. adj. [from lujl.] Not vigorous; weak. R ,„r„ 
Lu'stral. adj. [lujlrale, French; fujlra!is\ Latin] Ufcjfc 
purification. J 1C0 in 

His better parts by lujlral waves refin’d, 

More pure, and nearer to ethereal mind. Qirtl 

Lustra'tion. n.f. [lujlration, French; lujhatio, Lat fpiT 
rification by water. J 

Job’s religious care. 

His fons afTemblcs, whofe united prayer. 

Like fweet perfumes, from golden cenfors rife; 

He with divine lujlrations fan&ifies. Sandy s's Paraphraf, 

T hat Tpirits are corporeal feems a conceit derogative unto 
himfelf, and fuch as he fhould rather labour to overthrow - 
yet thereby he eftablifheth the doCtrine of lujlrations, amu¬ 
lets, and charms. Browns Vulgar Errours, b i 

.What were all their lujlrations but fo many folcmn puri- 
fyings, to render both themfclves and their facrifices accept¬ 
able to their gods. South's Sermons. 

Should Io’s prieft command 
A pilgrimage to Meroe’s burning fand ; 

Through defarts they wou’d feek the fecret fpring, 

And holy water for lujlration bring. Dtyden's j 
By ardent pray’r, and clear lujlration , 

Purge the contagious fpots of human weaknefs; 

Impure no mortal cah behold Apollo. Prior, 

Lu'stre. n.f. [luflre, French.] 

1. Brightnefs; fplendour; glitter. 

You have one eye left to fee fome mifehief on him. 
—Left it fee more prevent it; out, vile gelly; where is 
thy luflre now ? Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

To the foul time doth perfection give, 

And adds frefh luflre to her beauty ftill. Davies. 

The fcorching fun was mounted high, 

In all its luflre, to the noonday fky. Addifons Ovid. 

Pafs but fomc fleeting years, and thefe poor eyes, 
Where now without a boalt fome luflre lies; 

No longer fhall their little honours keep, 

But only be of ufe to read or weep. Prior. 

All nature laughs, the groves are frefh and fair, 

The fun’s mild lujlre warms the vital air. Pope. 

2. A fconce with lights. 

Ridotta ftps, and dances till (he fee 
The doubling lujlres dance as quick as fhe. Pope's Horace. 

3. Eminence; renown. 

His anceftors continued about four hundred yean, rather 
without obfeurity than with any great lujlre. Wottan. 

I ufed to wonder how a man of birth and fpirit could en¬ 
dure to be wholly infignificant and obfeure in a foreign coun¬ 
try, when he might live with lujlre in his own. Swift. 

4. [From lujlre, Fr. lujlrum, Latin.] The fpace of five years. 

Both of us have clofed the tenth lujlre , and it is high time 
to determine how we fhall play the laft act of the farce. 

Bolingbroke to Swift. 

Lu'strinc. n.f. [from lujlre.] A fhining filk; commonly 
pronounced lutejlring. 

Lu'strous. adj. [from lujlre.] Bright; fhining; luminous. 
Noble heroes, my fword and youn are kin, good fparks 
and lujlrous. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

The more lujlrous the imagination is, it filleth and fixeth 
the better. Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. N®. 956. 

Lu'stwort. n.f. [lujl and wort.] An herb. 

Lu'sty. adj. [ luflig, Dutch.] Stout; vigorous; healthy; able 
of body. 

This lujly lady came from Perfia late, 

She with the Chriftians had encounter’d oft. Fairy %u. 

If lujly love fhould go in queft of beauty, 

Where fhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? Shakefp. 

We yet may fee the old man in a morning, 

Lujly as health, come ruddy to the field, 

And there purfue the chafe. Otway. 

Lu'tanist. n.f. [from lute. ] One who plays upon the 

Luxurious, adj. [lutarius , Latin.] Living in mud; of the 

colour of mud. . _ 

A fcaly tortoife-fhell, of the lulanous kind. Orew. 

LUTE. n.f. [luth, lut , French.] 
j. A ftringed iuftrument of mufick. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, vrir 

Bow them lei ves when he did fing. Shaeefp. Henry VII. 
May muft be drawn with a fweet and annablc coun c- 
upon his head agarland of nfe m«.*£££ 

riitSaKsSSi*. ** **• 

A J Bring will ter a hundred wdght wni 1 o,.. ru|mrc, 
but at the fame time cannot exert its elafhc.ty. Arlutbnot. 

with which chemifts clofe up their vefllls. 
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Some temper lute, fome fpacious vcfTels move, 

Thefe furnaces ercCt, and thofe approve. OarW. 

To Lute? “from cho noun.] To clofe with lute, or che- 

m Take y .»effel of iron, and let it have a “Verof Iren well 
lut'd, after the manner of thechem.As. Bams Not. W- 
Iron may be fo heated, that, being clofely luted m a glafs, 
it fhall conftantly retain the fire. ^‘. lk ‘ r f S Magm ' 

Lu'tulent. adj. [iutu/entus, Latin ] Muddy ; turbid 
To Lux. J t'. a. [luxer, \ rench; luxo, Latin.] To put 
To Lu'xate. J out of joint; to diyoint. 

He complained of extremity of pain, and fufpedted his 
hip luxated. IVifeman's Surgery 

Confider well the luxated joint, and which way it flipped 
out; for it requireth to be returned in the fame manner. 

Wifrmari s Surgery. 

Defcendir.g carelefs from his couch, the fall 
Lux'd his joint neck, and fpinat marrow bruis’d. Philips. 
Luxa'tion. n. f. [from luxo, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of disjointing. 

2. Any thing disjointed. 

The undue lituation, or connexion of parts, in fraClures 
and luxations, arc to be redlified by chirurgical means. Flayer. 
LUXE. n.f. [French, bonus, Lat.] Luxury; voluptuoufnels. 
The pow’r of wealth I try’d. 

And all the various luxe of coftly pride. Prior. 

Luxu'riance. \n.f [from luxurious, Latin.] Exuberance; 
Luxu'riancv. J abundant or wanton plenty or growth. 

A fungus prevents healing only by its luxuriemey. Wifeman. 
Flowers grow up in the garden in the greateft luxuriancy 
and profufion. Spectator, N°. 47. 

While through the parting robe th’ alternate breaft 
In full luxuriance rofe. Thomfon's Summer. 

Luxu'riant. adj. [luxurious, Lat.] Exuberant; fuperfluoufly 
plenteous. 

A fluent and luxuriant fpeech becomes youth well, but not 
age. Bacon's Effays. 

The mantling vine gently creeps luxuriant. Milton. 
If the fancy of Ovid be luxuriant, it is his character to be 
fo. Dryden's Pref. to Ovid’s Epijlles. 

Prune the luxuriant , th’ uncouth refine. 

But Ihow no mercy to an empty line. Pope. 

To Luxu'riate. v. n. [luxurior, Latin.] To grow exube¬ 
rantly ; to fhoot with fuperfluous plenty. 

Luxurious, adj. [luxurieux, Fr. luxuriofus, Latin.] 
j. Delighting in die pleafures of the table. 

2. Adminiflring to luxury. 

The luxurious board. Anon. 

3. Luftful; libidinous. 

She knows the heat of a luxurious bed: 

Her blufh is guiltinefs, not modefty. Shakefpeare. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shakefpeare. 

4. Voluptuous; enflaved to pleafure. 

Thofe whom laft thou faw’ft 
In triumph, and luxurious wealth, are they 
Piift feen in acts of prowefs eminent. 

And great exploits ; but of true virtue void. Milton. 

Luxurious cities, where the noife 
Of riot afeends above their lofticft tow’rs. Milton 

5. Softening by pleafure. 

Repel the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 
r * >rot 5 ‘^ the Latians in luxurious cafe. DrweL-n 

6. Luxuriant; exuberant. * 

Till more hands 

Aid us, the work under our labour grows 
Luxurious by reftraint. Milton's Par. Loll , b ix 

adv ’ luxurious.] Deliciouflyf volup- 

Hotter hours you have 

Luxurioufy pick’d out. Shakefpeare. 

Where mice and rats devour’d poetick bread. 

And with heroick verfe luxurioufly were fed. Dryden 
He never fupt in folcmn ftate ; 0 

LU'XURY' V Tr t 1 W/fl ffL did j° in - Dryden. 

auki. n.f [luxttre, old French; luxuria, Latin 1 
I. Voluptuoufnefs; addidednefs to pleafure. 


Tn . . , £ gypt with Aflyria ftrove 
In wealth and luxury. 


clarion'of hearf & man t0 and a 

2 . Lull ; lewdnefs. * S W ator > N °- 4 & 4 - 

r,. Hrge his hateful luxury, 

115 beftiaJ appetite in change of luft, 


Which ftretch’d unto their fervants, daughters; wives. 

Shakefpeare s Richard Ill. 

-2. Luxuriance; exuberance. . * . 

Young trees of fevcral kinds fet contiguous in a fruitful 
ground, with the very luxury of the trees will incorporate. 

6 Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 479; 

4. Delicious fare. 

He cut the fide of the rock for a garden, and by laying on 
it earth, furnifhed out a kind of luxury for a hermit. Addifon. 

Ly. v. n. [A very frequent termination both of names of 
places and of adjectives and adverbs: when ly terminates the 
name of a place, it is derived from lea3, Saxon, a field; 
when it ends an adjedtivc or adverb, it is contracted from lick, 
like-, as, beaflly, beajllike ; plainly, plainlike .]_ 

Lvca'nthropv. n.f. [lycantropie, French; \h%xv and dvSgv- 
Trof.] A kind of madnefs, in which men have the qualities of 
wild beafts. 

He fees like a man in his fleep, and grows as much the 
wifer as the man that dreamt of a lycanthropy , and was for 
ever after wary not to come near a river. Taylor. 

Lyeke. adj. for like. Spenfer. 

Lysing; the participle of lie , whether it fignifies to be recum¬ 
bent, or to fpcak falfcly, or otherwife. 

They will have me whipt for fpeaking true, thou wilt have 
me whipt for lying, and fometimes I am wliipt for holding 
my peace. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Many tears and temptations befal me by the lying in wait 
of the Jews. Ads xx. 19. 

-Lymph, n.f. [lymphe, French; lympha, Lat.] Water; tran- 
lparent colourlefs liquor. 

When the chyle pafleth through the meferitery, it is mix¬ 
ed with the lymph, the moft fpirituous and elaborated part of 
the blood. Arbiithnot on Aliments. 

Ly'mphated. adj. [lymphatus, Latin.] Mad. Did. 

Ly'mphatick. n. f. [lymphatique, Fr. from lympha , Latin.] 

The lymphaticks are flender pellucid tubes, whofe cavities 
are contracted at fmall and unequal diftances : they are car¬ 
ried into the glands of the mefentcry, receiving firft a fine 
thin lymph from the lymphatick duCts, which dilutes the chy¬ 
lous fluid. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

Upon the death of an animal, the fpirits may fink into the 
veins, or lymphaticks and glandules. Flayer. 

Ly'mpheduct. n.f [lympha and dudus, Latin.] A veil'd 
which conveys the lymph. 

The glands. 

All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 

Which lympheduds, an art’ry, nerve, and vein, 

Involv’d and clofe together wound, contain. Blackmore. 

LYNX, n.f [Latin.] A fpotted beaft, remarkable for fpeed 
and (harp fight. r 

He that has an idea of a beaft with fpots, has but a con- 
fufed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby fufficientlv di- 
ftinguifhed from a lynx. Locke. 

What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the linx’s beam. Pope 

Lyre. n.f. [/^ French; lyra, Latin.] A harp; a muficai 
to whlch Poetry is, by poetical writers, fuppofed 

With other notes then to th’ Orphean lyre. Milton 

My fofteft verfe, my darling lyre. 

Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay. p r ; 

in “ * ""■rchroniaickman- 



harpi " ““ “ ^ 

All his trophies hung and ads enroll’d 
In copious legend, or fweet lyrick fong. Milton’s AooniH 
Somewhat of the miritv of Fn.rim, r„ , Agomjt. 

SSSSsS 

The lute negleClcd, and the lyrick mufe, 

Love taught my tears in fadder notes to flow. 

And tun d my heart to elegies of woe. p A 

R The' a A 9001 who writes fon g s to the harp. P ' 


His tender theme the charming lyri/l chofe 
Mmerva-s an g er> d the dkd JP " Chofe 

h'ch voyaging from Troy the viClors bore. 


Pope. 





























































































































MAC 

Has, in Englilh, one unvaried found, by com- 
preffion of the lips ; as, mine, tame, camp : it 
is never mute. 

Macaro'on. n. f [ macarone , Italian.] 
i. A coarfe, rude, low fellow; whence macaro- 
mck poetry, in which the language is purpofely corrupted. 

Like a big wife, at fight of lothcd meat. 

Ready to travail; fo I figh and fweat. 

To hear this macaroon talk on in vain. Donne 

2. [ Macaron, French, from ydxa ? .] A kind of fweet bifeuit, 
made of flower, almonds, eggs, and fugar. 

Macaw-tree. n.f. 

The macaw-tree is a fpecies of the palm-tree , and is very 
common in the Caribbee iflands, where the negroes pierce 
the tender fruit, whence ifi'ues a pleafant liquor,“which they 
are very fond of; and the body of the tree affords a folid 
timber, with which they make javelins, arrows, &c. and is 
fuppofed by fome to be a fort of ebony. Miller. 

Maca'w. n.f. A bird in the Weft-Indies. 

Mace. n.f. [mz^z, Saxon; mapa, Spanifh.] 

1. An enfign of authority worn before magiftrates. 

He mightily upheld that royal mace 
Which now thou bear’d. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Death with his mace petrifick fmotc. Milton. 

2. [Maffue, French; maffa, Latin.] A heavy blunt weapon; 
a club of metal. 

O murth’rous flumber! 

Lay’ft thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 


That plays thee mufick ? 'Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

The Turkifh troops breaking in with their feymitars and 
heavy iron maces , made a mod bloody execution. Knolles. 
With his mace their monarch ftruck the ground; 

With inward trembling earth receiv’d the wound, C 

And rifing ftreams a ready paffage found. Dryden. J 
The mighty maces with fuch haftc defcend. 

They break the bones, and make the folid armour bend. 

Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

3. [Mach, Latin.] A kind of fpice. 

The nutmeg is inclofed in a threefold covering, of which 
the fecond is mace: it is a thin and flat membranaceous fub- 
ftance, of an oleaginous, and a yellowifh colour : it has an 
extremely fragrant, aromatick, and agreeable fmell, and a 
pleafant, but acrid and oleaginous tafte. Mace is carmina¬ 
tive, ftomachick, and aftringent. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moft excellent fudorifick: 
it is more effectual with a little mace added to it. Arbuthnot. 

Macea'le. n.f. [mace and ale.] Ale fpiced with mace. 

I preferibed him a draught of maceale , with hopes to dif- 
pofe him to reft. IVifemans Surgery. 

Ma'cebearer. n.f. [mace and bear.] One who carries the 
mace before perfons in authority. 

I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppofite to the mace- 
bearer. Spectator, N°. 617. 

To MA'CERATE. v. a. [macero, Latin; maccrer , French.] 

x. 'Fo make lean ; to wear away. 

Recurrent pains of the ftomach, megrims, and other re¬ 
current head-aches, macerate the parts, and render the looks 
of patients confumptive and pilling. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. To mortify; to harrafs with corporal hardfhips. 

Covetous men are all fools: for what greater folly can 
there be, or madnefs, than for fuch a man to macerate him- 
fclf when he need not? Burton on Melancholy. 

Out of an excels of zeal they pradlife mortifications; 
W'hereby they macerate their bodies, and impair their health. 

Fiddes's Sermons. 

3. To fleep almoft to folution, either with or without heat. 

In lotions in womens cafes, he orders two portions of hel¬ 
lebore macerated in two cotylae of water. Arbuthnot. 

Macera'txon. n.f. [maceration, French; from macerate.] 

1. The adl of wafting, or making lean. 

2. Mortification ; corporal hardlhip. 

3. Maceration is an infufion either with or without beat, 
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fof Z m the i ” EredienB are i ” Knded «» I* almoft wholly dif. 

melctfoachyE'’ f “ "" d di “"*»^'£ 

MVch,^. 4. C6w » Latin.] 

T To^f»co T nwivc.’“' 

, . If you mifearry, 

Your bufmefs of the world hath/o an end. 

That would my guiltlefs foul betray; 

From thofe who in my wrongs agree. 

And for my life their engines lay. Sandys'.s Paraphrafe 
Some one intent on mifehief, or infpir’d 
With dev’lifli jnachination , might dcvill* 

Like inftrument, to plague the Tons of men 
For fin; on war, and mutual flaughter bent. Afiftn 
Be fruftrate all ye ftratagems of hell, 

And devilifh machinations come to nought. Milt. Par Ret 
How were they zealous in refpecl to their temporal eover- 
nors ? Not by open rebellion, not by private machimtions- 
but in blefling and fubmitting to their emperors, and obeying 

machfVp thi T ? ut t A heir id r ola - ry - Spra "’ s Se ™™- 

IVlACHi n.f [machma, Latin; machine , French. This 
word is pronounced majheen.] 

1. Any complicated piece of workmanlhip. 

We are led to conceive this great machine of the world to 
have been once in a ftate of greater fimplicity, as to conceive 
a watch to have been once in its firft materials. • Burnet. 
In a watch’s fine machine , 

The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year. 

Derive their fecundary pow’r 

From that which Amply points the hour. Prior. 

2. An engine. 

In the hollow fide. 

Selected numbers of their foldiers hide; 

With inward arms the dire machine they load, 

And iron bowels fluff the dark abode. Dryden. 

3. Supernatural agency in poems. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is fupcrnatural, 
and cfpecially the machines of the gods. Pope. 

Machinery, n.f. [from machine.] 

1 . Enginery ; complicated workmanfhip ; fclf-moved engines. 

2. The machinery fignifies that part which the deities, angels, 

or demons, adt in a poem. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

Ma'chinist. n.f. [machincjle, French ; from machma, Latin.] 
A conftrudlor of engines or machines. 

Ma'cilency. n.f. [from maci/ent.] LeanneA. Dill. 

MA'CILENT. adj. [macilentus, Latin.] Lean. 

Ma'ckerel. n.f. [mackerccl, Dutch ; maquereau, French.] A 
fca-fifh. 

Some fiflx are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle; as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Law ordered that the Sunday Ihould have reft; 

And that no nymph her noily food fhould fell. 

Except it were new milk or mackarel. King's Art of Cookery. 

Sooner fliall cats difport in water clear. 

And fpeckled mackrels graze the meadows fair, 

Than I forget my (hepnerds. wonted love. Gay's Pajhrals. 

Mackerel-gale feems to be, in Dryden'% cant, a flroiig 
breeze, fuch, I fuppofc, as is defired to bring mackerel fre*t> 
to market. 

They put up every fail. 

The wind was fair, but blew a mackrelgalc. Drythr.. 

Ma'crocosm. n.f. [macroeofrne, French; yaxpoc and xotuoc.j 
The whole world, or vifible fyftcm, in oppofition to the pn- 
crocofm, or world of man. 
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MAD 

Macta'tion. n.f. [maOMus, Latin] The aS of tilling for 
facrifice. 

MACULA, n.f [Latin.] 

1 ^And laftly, the body of the fun may contradl fome fpots 

or macules heater than ufual, and by that means be darken- 
cc j 0 Burnet’s Thmry of the Earth. 

2 [In phyfick.J Any fpots upon the Ikin, whether thofe in 
~ fevers or fcorbutick habits. 

To Ma'culate. v. a. [niaculo, Lat.] To ftain; to fpot. 
Macula'tion. n.f. [from maculate.] Stain; fpot; taint. 

I will throw my glove to death himfelf. 

That there’s no m. 'illation in thy heart. Shakefpcare. 

Ma'cule. n.f [macula, Latin.] A fpot; a ftain. 

MAD. adj. [pjcmaad, Saxon; mat to, Italian.] 

1. Difordered in the mind ; broken in the underftanding; dif- 
tradled. 

Alack, Sir, he is mad. 

_’Tis the time’s plague when madmen lead the blind. 

Shakefpearc's King Lear. 
The poets fung, 

Thy mother from the fca was fprung ; 

But they were mad to make thee young. Denham. 

We muft bind our paflions in chains, left like mad-fo Iks 
they break their locks and bolts, and do all the mifehief they 
can. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

A bear, enrag’d at the flinging of a bee, ran like mad into 
the bee-garden, and over-turn’d all die hives. L'Ejlrange. 
Madmen ought not to be mad ; 

But who can help his frenzy ? Dryden's Span. Fryar. 

2. Over-run with any violent or unreafonable defire; with on, 
after, of, perhaps better for , before the object of defire. 

It is the land of graven images, and they are mad upon 
their idols. Jer. 1. 38. 

The world is running mad after farce, the extremity of 
bad poetry, or rather the judgment that is fallen upon dra- 
matick writing. Dryden's Pref. to Cleomcncs. 

The people are not fo very mad of acorns, but that they 
could be content to eat the bread of civil perfons. Rymer. 

3. Enraged; furious. 

Holy writ reprefents St. Paul as making havock of the 
church, and perfccuting that way unto the death, and being 
exceedingly mad againft them. Decay of Piety. 

To Mad. v.a. [from the adje&ive.] To make mad; to make 
furious; to enrage. 

O villain! cried out Zelmane, madded with finding an 
unlooked-for rival. Sidney, b. ii. 

Had I but feen thy picture in this plight. 

It would have madded me. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

This will witnefs outwardly. 

As ftrongly as the confcience do’s within. 

To th’ madding of her lord. Shakefp. Cymbelinc. 

This mufick mads me, let it found no more ; 

For though it have help’d madmen to their wits, 

In me, it feems, it will make wifemen mad. Shakefpcare. 

This mads me, that perhaps ignoble hands 
Have overlaid him, for they cou’d not conquer. Dryden. 
To Mad. v. n. To be mad ; to be furious. 

The madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag’d : dire was the noife 
Of conflifl ! Mitons Par. Lojl, b. vi 

She, mixing with a throng 

Of madding matrons, bears the bride along. Drvden 
Mad. n.f. [maSu, Saxon.] An earth worm. Jinf. 

Madam, n.f [ma dame, French, my dame.] The term of 
compliment ufed in addrefs to ladies of every degree 

Certes, madam, ye have great caufe of plaint. ' Spenfer 
Madam, once more you look and move a queen ! J ' 

I give my hand oppos’d againft my heart, 
Unfo.wWRodefby , fall of fpleet, 

. , . n He let fall his book, 

And as he (loop’d again to take it up, 
this madbrutn'd bridegroom took him fuch a cuff, 

1 hat down fell prieft and book. o, , r , 

TUafcll temped (hall notceafe to rage. 

Unni t he golden circuit on my head. 

Like to the glorious fun’s tranfparent beams, 
vj , a m fury of this madbrain'd flaw cl > r 

INot a word with him but a jell. ^ 

'Tu • ,, „ Where is his fon, 

Anl nimble-footed madcap prince of Wales 

shakefpcare's Henry IV. 


M A G 

To Ma'DDES. v. n. [from mad.] To become mad; to acl as 
mad. 

The dog-ftar rages, nay ’tis pc ft a doubt. 

All Bedlam or Parnaffus is let out; 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. Pope. 
To Ma'dden. v. a. To make mad. 

Such manning draughts of beauty. 

As for a while overwhelm’d his raptur’d thought. Thomfon. 
Ma'dder. n.f. [masep.e, Saxon.] 

The flower of the madder confifts of one (ingle leaf, which 
is cut into four or five fegments, and expanded at the top; 
the flower-cup afterwards becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
juicy berries elofely joined together, containing feed for the! 
moft part, hollowed like a navel; the leaves arc rough, and 
furround the ftalks in whorles. Miller. 

Aladder is cultivated in vaft quantities in Holland : what 
the Dutch fend over for medicinal ufe is the root, which is 
only dried; but the greateft quantity is ufed by the dyers, 
who have it lent in coarfe powderi Hill. 

Made, participle preterite of make. 

Neither hath this man finned, nor his parents : but that 
the works of God (hould be made manifeft. John ix. 3. 

Madefa'ction. n.f. [madefacio, Latin.] The adt of making 
wet. 

To all madefaftion there is required an imbibition. Bacon. 
To Ma'defy. v.a. [madefio, Latin.] To moilten ; to make 
wet. 

Madgehowlet. n.f. An owl. Ainf. 

Ma'dhouse. n. f. [mad and houfe .] A houfe where madmert 
arc cured or confined. 

A fellow in a madhoufc being afleed how he came there ? 
why, fays he, the mad-iolks abroad are too many for us, and 
fo they have maftered all the (ober people, and cooped them 

»P hcrc - . _ L’E/lrstige. 

Ma dly. adv. [from mad. ] Without underftanding; furioully. 
He wav’d a torch aloft, and madly vain. 

Sought godlike worlhip from a fervile train. Drvden. 

Ma'dman. n.f. [mad and man. J A man deprived of his un- 
dcrftnnding. 

They (hall be like madmen, fparing none, but ftill fport- 
in S- 2 Efd. xvi. 7i. 

He that eagerly purfues any thing, is no better than a mud- 
ma> jl . L’ EJlrante. 

He who ties a madman’s hands, or takes away his fvvord, 
loves his perlon while he difarms his frenzy. South’s Sermons. 
Ma'dness. n.f. [from mad.] 

1 cuJt^ ra< ^*° n * unc * er ^ anc ^ n g 5 perturbation of the fa- 

Why, woman, your hulband is in his old tunes attain : he 
lo rails againft all married mankind, fo curies all Eve*s daugh¬ 
ters and fo buffets himfelf on the forehead, that an v mad- 
nejs 1 ever yet beheld feemed but tamenefs and civility to this 
J.lien,,*’. SbvSeJp. SJ.-ny UOoci of tyimlf.r. 

. ,. . re are degrees of maAmfi as of folly, the diforderly jum- 
blmg ideas together, in fome more, fome lefs. Lo 

2. Fury; wildnefi.; rage. 

an J he n POWer ,° fGcd fcts bounds t0 the ra £ in a: of the fea, 
and reftrams the madnefs of the people. King Charles. 

He rav d with all trie madnefs of dcfpair, 

MADRi' E T«.’y:' bCat hiS breaft ’ and torc his hair ’ Dr >‘ din - 

Madricr, in war, a thick plank armed with iron nlates 
bavmg a cavity fufficient to receive the mouth of the petard’ 
when charged, with which it is applied a<*aiiift a irate or 
other thing intended to be broken down. “ Z Baihl 

Italian.] A palloral lag. Wr ‘“ Cn anc, ' md )' 

Min nurnl ^f* & lictIe .® n, 0 J 0us piece, which contains a cer- 
Slar tv , r U,K ' SUal V r er L fcS ’ ,U>t titd to the Scrupulous re- 

I 


Waters, by whofe falls 
Jsirds fing melodious madrigails. 

H.s artful drains have oft delay’d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 


Bailey. 
Shakefpcare, 


Shakejpei 


Their tongue is Tight and 

Engliftt ; more proper fqr fonnets , c ? m P a,, (bn of the 
than heroick poetry ’ lu( i r ‘gals, and elegies, 

m V- a " I**. Dr>,Un ' 

~ to. to.us, great, 
bility. * w.Dchnere, famous for no- 

fo Han, m „. Amf . <****-*-. 
fan, a treafure.j “ * C1, ch> ftom die Arabick mach- 
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or arniou ^> ° r «**- 

? jf f hould a PP c £ f 1 *® b t ftow dipping in thofe harbours, 
? ftai1 bc r Ve ^' n “ dful th « there be a Q f all necef- 

fary provifions and munitions. Raleigh's E/fas 

Plain heroick magnitude of mind ; & M3 

Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton's Agonift 

home o er the publick magazines prefide. 

And fome are fent new forage to provide. Dry den's Virg. 

Ufeful arms m magazines we place, S 

All rang d in order, and dilpofed with grace. p ot) , 

be nm w j ^ u ft ° rcd a •"*«**«*> that nothing could 
be propofed which he was not mailer of. Locke. 

2. Of late this word has lignified a mifcellaneous pamphlet! 
from a periodical mifcellany named the Gentleman's Maga¬ 
zine, by Edward Cave. 6 

"•/ [®qp«, Latin.] A magician. Shafer. 

M ^^ T - *•/ {magrod, Wellh, millepeda , Latin; ma$u, 

1. A fmall grub, which turns into a fly. 

Out of the Tides and back of the common caterpillar we 
have feen creep out fmall maggots. R ay m Creation. 

h rom the fore although the infeCl flies, 

* t 1 ! ea '’ es a br00 ^ of maggots in difguife. Garth's Difpenf 

2. Whimfy; caprice; odd fanfy. J 

Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 

Three-piPd hyperboles, fprucc affectation. 

Figures pedantical, thefe fummer flies. 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation: 

I do forfwear them. 

Henceforth my wooing mind fhall be expreft 

In rufTet yeas, and honeft kerfy noes. Shakefpeare. 

To reconcile our late diffenters, 

Our breth’ren though by other venters. 

Unite them and their diff’rent maggots, 

As long and Ihort flicks are in faggots. Hudibras , p. iii. 

She pricked his maggot, and touched him in the tender 
point; then he broke out into a violent paflion. Arbuthnot. 

Ma'ggottiness. n.f. [from maggotty .] The ftate of abound¬ 
ing with maggots. 

Ma'ggotty. adv. [from maggot.~\ 

t. Full of maggots. 

2. Capricious; whimfical. 

To pretend to work out a neat fcheme of thoughts with a 
maggotty unfettled head, is as ridiculous as to think to 
write ftrait in a jumbling coach. Norris’s Mi feel. 

Ma'gicai.. n.f. [from magi eh.] A (fling, or performed by fe- 
cret and invifible powers, cither of nature, or the agency of 
fpirits. 

I’ll humbly fignify what, in his name. 

That magical word of war, we have effected. Shakcfp. 
They beheld unveiled the magical flrield of your Ariotto, 
which dazzled the beholders with too much brightnefs; they 
can no longer hold up their arms. Dryden. 

By the ufe of a looking-glafs, and certain attire made of 
cambrick, upon her head, fhe attained to an evil art and ma-t 
gical force in the motion of her eyes. Toiler, N°. no. 

Ma'gically. adv. [from magical.] According to the rites of 
magick. 

In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by the falling 
of a ring magically prepared, judged that one Theodorus 
fhould fuccced in the empire. Camden. 

MA'GICK. n.f [ tnagia , Latin.] 

1. The art of putting in action the power of fpirits: it was 
fuppofed that both good and bad fpirits were fubjeefl to ma¬ 
gick ; yet magick was in general held unlawful; forccry; 
enchantment. 

She once being looft, 

The noble ruin of her magick , Antony, 

Claps on his fea-wing. Shakcfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

What charm, what magick , can over-rule the force of all 
thefe motives. Rogers. 

2. The fecret operations of natural powers. 

The writers of natural magick do attribute much to the 
virtues that come from the parts of living creatures, as if 
they did infulc fome immaterial virtue into the part fevered. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Ma'gick. adj. A fling or doing by powers fuperior to the 
known power of nature; incarnating; necromanticlc. 

Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound; 

I’ll catch it ere it come to ground : 

And that diftilPd by magick flights 
Shall raife fuch artificial fprights. 

As by the ftrength of their illufion. 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and {hake 
Till all thy magick ftruCtures rear’d fo high. 

Were Ihatter’d into heaps. Milton. 

Like caftlcs built by magick art in air, 

That vanilh at approach, fuch thoughts appear. Granville. 


1 magick. 


fin 

Mas 


Mag 

up ia 

° Id ma S !C!a ", that did keep Ruh ' IIJ - 

'*:sa33b! 

ad J‘ C^m magifler, Latin.] L ° de ' 

1. Such as fuits a mafter. J 

Such a frame of government is paternal, not material. 

He bids him attend as if he had the rod ovefhl^a 
2 authority while he infhucls him 

2. Lofty ; arrogant; proud ; infolent; defpotick. 

tnifl C 3re nC - f ma & ierial in opinions, nor, dictator like nh 
trude our notions on any man. Brown's p* ° b ‘ 

,s nothing elfe but to mock and betray them into r n i i 
and mogijierial way of being ridiculous. Sont/^T^ 

3 - Chemically prepaid, after°the « of a maSftt W 
COr3 j a u e Ch,cf) y P re P3rcd the powder ground Tpon a 
b ’ a " d * he ma S'Jl*rial fait, to good purpofe in fome fe- 
/w Sr rC 15 n0morethan a folfi of the magi- 

advi "; ay bc 

the world antl<1Ult)r, ° ffinS at 311 Pkt y> and new modelling 

M rs^ ss - ^ ffrom f**z& 

Peremptorinefs is of two forts; the one a magi/lerialnefs in 
matters of °p,mon, the other a pofitivenefs in relating mat¬ 
ters of fact: in the one we impofe upon mens underftand- 
tngs, in the other on their faith. Government of the Tongue. 
Ma'cistery. n.f [ magijlerium , Latin.] 4 

Magijlery is a term made ufe of by chemifts to fignify 
lometimes a very fine powder, made by folution and precipi¬ 
tation ; as of bifmuth, lead. See. and fometimes refins and 
rehnous fubftances j as thofe of jalap, fcamony, &c. but the 
moft genuine acceptation is to exprefs that preparation of any 
body, wherein the whole, or moft part, is, by the addition 
of fomewhat, changed into a body of quite another kind; as 
when iron or copper is turned into cryitals of Mars or Vc- 

Paracelfus extrafleth the magijlery of wine, exp J'ng^t 
unto the extremity of cold ; whereby the aqueous parts will 
freeze, but the fpirit be uncongealed in the centre. Brown. 

The magijlery of vegetables confifts but of the more folu- 
blc and coloured parts of the plants that afford it. Boyle. 
Magistracy, n. f. [ magiflratus , Latin.] Office or dignity 
of a magiftrate. 

You Iharc the world, her magiflracies , priefthoods, 
Wealth, and felicity, amongft you, friends. B. Johnfon. 
He had no other intention but to diflwade men from nta- 
gi/iracy, or undertaking the publick offices of ftate. Browne. 
Some have difputed even againft magijlracy itfelf. Atterbury. 
Duelling is not only an ufurpation of the divine preroga¬ 
tive, but it is an infult upon magijlracy and good govern¬ 
ment. Clariffa. 

Ma'gistrally. adv. [magijlralis, low Latin.] Dcfpotically $ 
authoritatively; magifterially. 

What a prefumption is this for one, who will not allow 
liberty to others, to aflume to himfelf fuch a liccnfc to con- 
troul fo magijlra/ly. Bijhap Bramhall againjl Hobbes. 

MA'GISTRATE. n.f. [magiflratus, Latin.] A man pub- 
lickly inverted with authority; a governour; an executor of 
the laws. 

They chufe their magiftrate ! 

And fuch a one as he, who puts his (hall, 

His popular lhall, againft a graver bench 

Than ever frown’d in Greece. Shakefp. Coriolams. 

I treat here of thofe legal punilhments which niagijlratcsin- 
fli(fl upon their difobedient fubjeifls. Decay of Piety. 

Magna'lity. n.f. [ magnolia , Lain.] A great thing; fome- 
thing above the common rate. Not ufed. 

Too greedy of magnalities, we make but favourable expe¬ 
riments concerning welcome truths. Brown s Vu/gar Errours. 
Magnani'mity. n.f [magnanimite, French; magnanimus, 
Latin.] Grcatnefs of mind ; bravery; elevation of foul. 

With deadly hue, an armed corfe did lye, 

In whofe dead face he read great magnanimity. Fa. 

Let 


MAG 

Let but the afls of the ancient Jews be but indifferently 
weighed, from whole magnanimtty , in caulcs of moft extreme 
hazard, thofe ftrangc and unwonted refolutions have grown, 
which, for all circumftances, no people under the roof of 
heaven did ever hitherto match. Hooker, b. v. 

They had enough reveng'd, having reduc’d 
Their foe to mifery beneath their fears, 

The reft was magnanimity to tern It, 

If fome convenient rattfom was propos’d. Milton's Agonifl. 
Exploding many things under the name of trifles, is a very 
fa!fe proof either of wifdom or magnanimity, and a great 
check to virtuous actions with regard to fame. Swift. 

Magnanimous, adj. [magnanimus, Latin.] Great of mind; 
elevated in fentiment; brave. 

To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous, than to aflume. Milton's Par. Reg. 
In ftrength 

All mortals I excell’d, and great in hopes. 

With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. Milton. 
Magnanimous induftry is a refolved afliduity and care, 
anfwerable to any weighty work. Grew's Coftnol. 

Magnanimously, adv. [from magnanimous.] Bravely; with 
greatnefs of mind. 

A complete and generous education fits a man to perform 
juftly, (kilfully, and magnanimouf.y , all the offices of peace 
and war. Milton on Education. 

MA'GNET. n.f, [magnes, Latin.] Thelodeftone; theftone 
that attracts iron. 

Two magnets, heav’n and earth, allure to blifs, 

The larger loadjlone that, the nearer this. Dryden. 

It may be teafonable to afk, whether obeying the magnet 
be eflential to iron ? Locke. 

MaGNE'TICAL. 1 j. rr . i 

Magne’tick. [from magnet.] 

i. Relating to the magnet. 

Review this whole magnetick fcheme. Blackmore. 

Water is nineteen times lighter, and by Confequence nine¬ 
teen times rarer, than gold ; and gold is fo rare as very rea¬ 
dily, and without the lead: oppofition, to tranfmit the mag¬ 
netick effluvia, and eafily to admit quickfilver into its pores, 
and to let water pafs through it. Newton's Opticks. 

i. Having powers correfpondent to thofe of the magnet. 

The magnet afls upon iron through all denfe bodies not 
magnetick, nor red hot, without any diminution of its virtue • 
as through gold, filver, lead, glafs, water. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Attractive j having the power to draw things diftant. 

The moon is magnetical of heat, as the fun is of cold and 
mo ^ C - ,, „ . Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

one fhould all parts to reunion bow; 

She, that had all magnetick force alone. 

To draw and fallen hundred parts in one. Donne. 

They, as they move tow’rds his all-chcaring lamp, 

Turn fwift their various motions, or are turn’d 

By his magnetick beam. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. iii. 

4. Magnetick is once ufed by Milton for magnet. 

Draw out with credulous defire, and lead 
At will the manlieft, refoluteft breaft. 

As the magnetick hardeft iron draws. Milton's Par. Re? 
Magnetism, n.f. [from magnet.] Power of the loadftone’ 
power of attraction. * 

and ‘ hc like attra <flions through 
all the creatures of nature. Brown’s Vulgar Errours b ii 

attracted! m ^' >0fintereft our ™ intfiftabi; 

M Unufuah ABLE ' ad} ’ [fr ° m magni ^ To be extSlTofp^frt' 

Number, though wonderftd in itfelf, and fufficiently mar 

The houfc that is to be builded for the Lrml u 
ceeding magnified of fame and glory throughout all countries! 

It Acfr vTm'’ 01 "’ l’' in “ doms > virtu^’poVre'l 5 * 
it thtfe magmp.ck titles yet remain, d ' 

Nm merely titular. I*. S.,. 
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j jviuton s Par 

Magnificence „ r r -r • A f ,ion 5 Par - Lo f, b. x. 

Grandeufifap: 

tir . , This defert foil 

Wants not her hidden luftre, gems and 

No, No, Baby 

Equall’fm 1 in*'™’ I fuch ma Z ni fi cenc * 

Belli nr ? aI1 . the1 *; g'ones to infbrine 
03 or Sera P«» their gods; or feat 


Their kings, when Egypt with Aflyria ftrove 
In wealth and luxury. Milton's Par. Lojl, b i. 

One may obferve more fplendour and magnifcence in parti¬ 
cular perfons houfes in Genoa, than in thofe that belong to 
the publick. Addifon on Italy. 

MagniFicent. adj. [magr.ificus, Latin.] 
t. Grand in appearance; fplendid ; pompous. 

Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

It is fuitable to the magnificent harmony of the univerfe, 
that the fpecies of creatures lhould, by gentle degrees, afeend 
upward from us toward his perfection, as we fee they gra¬ 
dually defcend from us downwards.’ Locke. 

Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties I defefy. 

Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. Addifon. # 

2. Fond of fplendour; fetting greatnefs to {hew. 

If he were magnificent, he fpent much with an afpiring in¬ 
tent : if he fpared, he heaped much with an afpiring intent. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Magnificently, adv. [from magnificent .] Pompoufly; fplen- 
didly. 

Beauty a monarch is, 

Which kingly power magnificently proves. 

By crouds of flaves and peopled empire’s loves. Dryden. 
We can never conceive too highly <,f God ; fo neither too 
magnificently of nature, his handy-work. Grew’s Co final. 
MA'GNIFICO. n.f. [Italian.] A grandee of Venice. 

The duke himfelf, and the magnificoet 
Of greateft port, have all proceeded with him. Shakefp. 
Ma'gnifier. n.J. [from magnify.] 

1. One that prailes; an encomiaft ; an cxtoller. 

The primitive magnifiers of this ftar were the Egyptians, 
who notwithftanding chiefly regarded it in relation to their 
river Nilus. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

2. A glafs that encreafcs the bulk of any objcCl. 
ToMA'GNIFY. v. a. [magnifico, Latin.] 

1. To make great; to exaggerate; to amplify; to extol. 

The ambaflador, making his oration, did fo magnify the 
king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. “ Bacon 

2. To exalt; to elevate; to raife in eftimation. 

Greater now in thy return, 

Than from the giant-angels: thee that day 

Thy thunders magnify’d, but to create 

Is greater than created to deftroy. Milt. Par. Lo/l, b vii 

3. To raife in pride or pretenfion. 

He fhall exalt and magnify himfelf above every o-od. Dan 
K ye w\\ magnify yourfdves againft me, know now that 
God hath overthrown me. y l ■ 

He fhall magnify himfelf in his heart. Dan viir* 2 c 

4 . To encreafe the bull: of any object to the eye ' ‘ ^ 

M d g!obu ' es , would appear, if glaftes could be 
certatn h ^ magm ^ them a thoufan <i times more, is un- 

By true reflection I would fee my face ? 

W h y brings the fool a magnifying glafs f Granville 

The greateft magnifying glaltcs in the world are a man’s 
eyes, when they look upon his own perfon. * 

As things feem large which wc through mills defery ? ’ 
Dulnefs is ever apt to magnify. Pope’s Edav nn rv v V 

5. A cant word for to have eficL P M 3 ^ Cr,/tcl M 

Mvgoverneft affured my father I had wanted for nothing- 
that I was almofl eaten up with the green-ficknefs • bur 
magnified but little with my father & \ but th,s 

r-^SSTuHn.] f ’ N '’ 43J ‘ . 

i. Greatnefs ; grandeur. J 

° f mind> 

JJttoTk “hjstr toi,chi "5 

reft. * $ hard t0 find an r bigger than the 

Nevj^r, fo h upon *£&££***>* 

OF hcav-n and earth confining, and cotpuk ’ 

Conccivf th h efe fi p tr,Tdes'oftod° ^ 7 ™. 

themfclves, that the intervals of em r° V f ° dlfp °' cd a mmigft 
™y be equal in magniti^ to them a7 
cles may be compofed of other p^rtic’ 3 ' ld ff ^ efe P a ^i* 
have as much empty fpace between lb h fmall<;r > 
magnitudes of thcfe fmaller partTcks em “ e( l ua s a " the 
particles. Newton’s Opticks. 

Magpie. 
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M A 1 

Ma'gime. >1. f. [from pie, pica, Latin, and mag, contraaed 
from Margaret as pbil is ufed to a fparrow, and poll to a 
parrot.} A bird fomctimes taught to talk. 

Augurs, that underftood relations, have 
By magpies and by choughs, and rooks brought forth 
I he lecret’ft man of blood. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

DilUmulation is expreffed by a lady wearing a vizard of 
two faces, in her right-hand a magpie, which Spenfer de- 
fenbed looking through a lattice. Pcacham on Drawing. 
So have I feen in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpie height, 

Majeftically flail;; 

A (lately, worthlefs animal, 

1 hat plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 

IIa'cydare. n. f. [magudaris, Lat.l An herb. Ainf. 
MAID. 1 r r 

MAI'DEN. S tt ’J' L ma;fccn > maegfccn, Saxon, maegd, Dutch.] 

1. An unmarried woman ; a virgin. 

Your wives, your daughters. 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
T he ciflern of my luft. Shukefpcare's Macbeth. 

This is a man old, wrinkl’d, faded, wither’d, 

And not a maiden, as thou fay’d he is. Shakefpeare. 

I am not folely led 

By nice direction of a maiden's eyes. Shakefpeare. 

She employed the refidue of her life to repairing of high¬ 
ways, building of bridges, and endowing of maidens. Carew. 
Your deluded wife had been a maid ; 

Down on the bridal bed a maid (lie lay, 

A maid (he rofc at the approaching day. Drydcn's Juv. 
Let me die, (lie faid. 

Rather than lofe the fpotlcfs name of maid. Dryden. 

2 . A woman fervant. 

My maid Nerifia and myfelf, mean time. 

Will live as maids and widows. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Old Tancred vilited his daughter’s bow’r; 

Her cheek, for fuch his cullom was, he kifs’d. 

Then blefs’d her kneeling, and her maids difmifs’d. Dryd. 

Her clofet and the gods (hare all her time. 

Except when, only by fome maids attended. 

She feeks fome (hady folitary grove. Rowe. 

A thoufand maidens ply the purple loom. 

To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 

3. Female. 

If (he bear a maid child. Lev. xii. 5. 

Maid. n.f. A fpecics of (kate fi(h. 

Ma'iden. adj. 

1. Confiding of virgins. 

Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov’d 
O’er Mrenalus, amid the maiden throng 
More favour’d once. Addifon's Ovid’s Metamorph. 

2. Fre(h ; new; unufed ; unpolluted. 

He fleflied his maiden lword. Shakefpeare. 

When lam dead, drew me o’er 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
1 was a chafle wife to my grave. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

By this maiden bloflom in my hand 
I fcorn thee and thy fafliion. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Maidenhair, n.f. [ maiden and hair.] This plant is a native 
of the fouthern parts of France and in the Mediterranean, 
where it grows on rocks, and old ruins, from whence it is 
brought for medicinal ufe. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs green, upon his 
head a garland of bents, king’s-cup, and maidenhair. Peach. 
Ma'idenhead. l 

Ma'idenhode. >n.f. [from maiden.] 

Ma'idenhood. J . . 

j. Virginity; virgin purity ; freedom from contamination. 

And, for the moded lore of maidenhood. 

Bids me not fojourn with thefe armed men. 

Oh whither (hall I fly ? what fccret wood 

Shall hide me from the tyrant ? or what den. Fairfax. 

She hated chambers, elofets, fecret mewes, 

And in broad fields preferv’d her maidenhead. Fairfax. 
Example, that lb terrible (hews in the wreck of 
hood, cannot for all that diffuade fucceffion, but that they are 
limed with the twigs that threaten them. hbakejpeare. 

Maidenhood fhe Jovcs, and will be (wilt 

2. Newncfs; ire-fhnefs; uncontafninatcd date. This is now 
become a low word. 

The devil and mifchance look big „ TV 

Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. Sbakefp. Henry . 
Some who attended with much expiation, at thar 
appearing have dained the maidenhead of their credit with 
dome negligent performance. .. . , 

Hope’s chafle kifs wrongs no joys maidenhead, 

Then fpoufal rites prejudge the marriage-bed. Crajba 

Ma wx"' A maid , polk. 
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Our fex as well as I may chide you for it c; , r 
Come you virtuous afs, and balhful fool; 
bluftung ? what a maidenly man at arms arc you become " 

Ma'idhood. n.f. [from maid.} IV ’ * - 

p ..... Cefario, 

j y maidhood, honour, and every thing, 

Ma'idITaruk! n.f. [pucrludius LafbTf 

[o S poXx ^ “ d a * & S 

Jfjj A M*mrSm wi.h a ubo, 

Ma'idpaee. adj [maid and pale.] Pale like a fick virgin^* 
Change the compleaion of her maidpale peace 
1 o fcarlet indignation. , 

Maidservant, n.f A female fervant. 

It is perfectly right what you % of the indifference in 
common fronds, whether we are fick or well • the J™ 
maidservants in a family have the fame notion. * Swift 
Maje'stical. l ri 0U "F- 

Maje'stick. \ adj - [fr°m majejly.] 

1. Augud; having dignity j grand; imperial; regal; great of 

appearance. 6 ’ 6 w 

They made a doubt 
Prefence majeflical would put him out: 

For, quoth the king, an angel (halt thou fee. 

Yet fear not thou, but fpeak audacioufly. Shakefpeare 

Get the dart of the majejlick world, Jt 

And bear the palm alone. Sbakefp. Julius Cerfar. 

We do it wrong, being fo majeflical. 

To offer it the (hew of violence. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

, In his face 

Sate meeknefs, heighten’d with majejlick grace. Denham 
A noyal robe he wore with graceful pride, 

Embroider’d fandals glitter’d as he trod. 

And forth he mov’d, majejlick as a god. Pope's Odyffrt. 

2. Stately; pompous; fplendid. 

It was no mean thing which he purpofed ; to perform a 
work fo majeflical and dately was no fmali charge. Hooker. 

3. Sublime; elevated; lofty. 

Which padage doth not only argue an infinite abundance, 
both of artizans and materials, but likewife of magnificent 
and majejlical defires in every common perfon. IVotton. 

The lead portions mud be of the epick kind; all muff be 
grave, majeflical , and fublime. Dryden. 

Majestically, adv. [from majeflical.] With dignity; with 
grandeur. 

From Italy a wand’ring ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day; 

Northward (he bends, majefljca/ly bright. 

And here (he fixes her imperial light. Granville. 

So have I feen in black and white 
A prattling thing, a magpie height, 

Majejlically flalk ; 

A dately, worthlefs animal. 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, pride, and talk. Sivif. 

M'AJESTY. n.f. [majeflas , Latin.] 

1. Dignity; grandeur; greatnefs of appearance; an appearance 
awful and folemn. 

The voice of the Lord is full of majejly. Pfal. xxix. 4. 
The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with majejly. Pfal. xciii. 

AmidA 

Thick clouds and dark, doth heav’n’s all-rnling fire 
Chufe to refidc, his glory unobfeur’d. 

And with the majejly of darknefs round 
Covers his throne. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ii. 

Great, without pride, in fober majejly. Vope. 

2. Power j fovereignty. 

Thine, O Lord, is the power and majejly. 1 Cbrsn. xxix. 
To the only wife God be glory and majejly. Jude v. 25. 
He gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father majejly. Dan. v. is. 


3 . Dignity; elevation. 

The /irfl in loftinefs of thought furpafs’d. 


Dryden. 


ded, timorous, decent 


The next in majejly. 

4. The title of kings and queens. 

Mod royal majejly , 

I crave no more than what your highnefs offer d. 

Nor will you tender lefs. Sbakefp. bang Lear. 

I have a garden opens to the fea. 

From whence I can your majejly convey 

To fame nigh friend. . . " 

He, who had been always believed a creature of the queen, 
vifited her majejly but once in fix weeks. 

I walk in awful date above ^ 

The majejly of heaven. , 

SnfcSlSM A-d. ft** 

1. A coat of Accl network worn for defence. Some 


Tis not maidenly; 
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Some fliirts of mail, fome coats of plate put on, 

. Some done! a curate, fome a corflet bright. Fairfax , b. i. 

Bximr advifed to wear a privy coat, the duke gave this an¬ 
swer, That again# any popular fury, a Hurt ot mail would 
be but a filly defence. IVotton. 

Some wore coat-armour, imitating fcale. 

And next their (kin were flubbom fliirts of mail ; 

Some wore a bread-plate. Drydcn's Knight’s Tale. 

2. Any armour. 

We ftript the lobffer of his fcarlet mail. Gay. 

3. A poftman’s bundle ; a bag. [male, ma/ettei French.] 

To Mail. v. a. [from die noun.] To arm defenfively; to 
cover, as with armour. 

The mailed Mars (hall on his altar fit 
Up to the cars in blood. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

I am tby married wife, 

And thou a prince, prote&or of this land; 

Mcthinks I lhould not thus be led along. 

Mail’d up in (hame, with papers on my back. Sbakefp. 
To MAIM. v. a. [maitan, Gothick, to cut off'; mthaigner, to 
maim, old French ; mehaina, Armorick; mancus , Lat.] To 
deprive of any r.eceffary part; to cripple by lofs of a limb. 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim’d the jurifdidtion of all bifliops. Shakefpeare. 
The multitude wondered when they faw die dumb to fpeak, 
the maimed to be whole, and the lame to walk; and they 
glorified God. Mattb. xv. 31. 

Maim. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Privation of fome cffcntial part; lamenefs, produced by a 
wound or amputation. 

Surely there is more caufe to fear, lead the want thereof 
be a maim, than the ufe a blcmifh. Hooker, b. v. 

Humphry, duke of Glo’flcr, fcarce himfelf. 

That bears fo flirewd a maim ; two pulls at once ; 

A lady banifh’d, and a limb lopt off? Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

2. Injury; mifehief. 

Not fo deep a maim. 

As to be cad forth in the common air. 

Have I deferved. Sbakefp. Rich. II. 

3. Eflcntial defedt. JF 

A noble author cfleems it to be a maim in hiffory, that 
the adts of parliament lhould not be recited. Hayward. 
Main. adj. [magne, old French; magnus , Latin.] J 
1. Principal; chief; leading. 

In every grand or main publick duty which God require* 
at the hands of his church, there is, befidcs that matter and 
form wherein the cffcncc thereof confifletli, a certain out¬ 
ward fa(hion, whereby the fame is in decent manner admini- 

• C'n • „ i Hooker, b. iv. 

J here is a hiltoty in all mens lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceafed ; 

The which obferv’d a man may prophely. 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

He is (upedtitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he had once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shakefpeare. 
There arofc three notorious and main rebellions, which 
drew feveral armies out of England. Davies on Ireland. 

. The nether flood. 

Which now divided into four main dreams. 

Runs dwerfe. -MiWr Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

I (hould be much for open war, O peers, J 
If what was urg’d 

Main reafon to perfuadc immediate war. 

Did not diffuade me mod. Milton's Par. Loft, b ii 

ptomSoT” ” "”“. <*»**>-hAt «, rood ;„d 

Sr is ,o bc - ‘w “ Astg 

R N " Si in A fAtte’s tone, J “ * 5 ™'‘ 
Be careful dill of the main chance, my fon; 

Put out the principal in truffy hands ; V 

vvl e ia n . the U , fe ’ and ncver di P th y kinds. Dnden's P„r 

Nor is it only in the main defign, but thev’ havn f 11 j 
him in everv cpifode P h . 6 h j‘ ve “>Bowed 

V: -’ ‘ overpowering .^‘ S Pr ‘f-Iliad. 


— »*• v.vtJ V cp 

2. Violent; itron 


Sbakefp. 


tig; ovcq _ 

Yn „ m Think, you queflion with a Jew 
You may as well go (land upon the beach. 

And bid the ma n flood bate his ufual height. 

_ Seed thou what rage 6 

In ft, • , Y' eou Te!f will follow 
In the batde, which on either fide 

-A «U winged with on, cfciefeft horfe. Shafa,,. 
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All abreafl 

Charg’d our main battle’s front. Sbakefp. Henry VI, 

. 4. Important; forcible. 

This young prince, with a train of young noblemen and 
gentlemen, but not with any main army, came over to take 
pofleifion of his new patrimony. Davies on Ireland. 

That, which thou aright 

Believ’d fo main to our fucccfs, 1 bring. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Main, n.f 

1. The grofs ; the bulk ; the greater part. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, and an 
improvement in wifdom, by feeing men. Locke. 

2. The fum ; the whole; the general. 

They allowed the liturgy and government of the church 
of England as to the main. A mg Charles’. 

Thefe notions concerning coinage have, for the main, been 
put into writing above twelve months. Locke. 

3. The ocean. 

A fubffitute (hines brightly as a king, 

Until a king bc by; and then his date 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Where’s the king ? 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea; 

Or (well the curled waters ’hove the main. 

That things might change. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

He fell, and ffruggling in the main, 

Cry’d out for helping hands, but cry’d in vain. Dryden. 

Say, why (hould the collected main 
Itfelf within itfelf contain ? 

Why to its caverns (hould it fometimes creep, j 

And with delighted filcnce deep ( 

On the lov’d bofom of its parent deep? Prior, j 

4. Violence; force. . 

He ’gan advance 
With huge force, and infupportable main , 

And towards him with dreadful fury' prance. Fa. ®u. 
With might and main 

He haded to get up again. Hndibras, p. i. 

With might and main they chac’d the murd’rous fox, 

. With brazen trumpets, and inflated box. Dryden. 

5. [From manus, Latin.] A hand at dice. 

Were it good. 

To fet the exaeff wealth of all our dates 

All at one cad; to fet fo rich a main 

In the nice hazard of one doubtful hour. Shakefpeare. 

To pafs our tedious hours awav, 

Wcthrow a merry main. ' Earl Dor Jet's Son?. „ 

Writing is but juff like dice, • 

And lucky mains make people wife: 

That jumbled words,, if fortune throw them, 

Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior 

6. The continent. 

In 1589 we turned challengers, and invaded the main of 
-.Ttopcr. Alnf. 

Mainland, n.f. [main and land.] Continent. 

Ne was it ifland then, ne was it pays’d 
Amid the ocean waves. 

But was all defolate, and of fome thought. 

By fea to have been from the Celtick mainland brought.. 

Thole whom Tyber’s holy forefls vlfft b " “* 

<*>• 

I. Chiefly; principally. 

Tin- . , A briitilh vice, 

InducShve mainly to the fin of Eve. Milton's Par Loft 
They are mainly reducible to three. 

tervais^?* 3 ? maUer n ° W f ° UnJ in ^ perpendicular ih- 
th^fe flrata J '° d S ed in <* e bodies of 

J'S obfe . rved b y one, that himfelf came hardly to a lit 

ne(s, arc few mens money, and be partner in the ^ 

of younger men, he cannot but incrcafe mainly md “ ftncs 

-b A„ d , mM rCts or SSi 

r ,r , , , , One dire (hot, 

A Dutc y hmM,°uMn A brlS , ^T ,,;, i^ b ° re ’ Dryden. 
majl, told the danders by, it was* ^ f ^ 1 fr ° m amain ~ ■ 

neck. ^ was a rncrc y it was not his 

Ma inpernable, adi. Bail-.hlo. .u . s pVlator, N°. 574 . 
furety. ’ c 1 tb at may be admitted to give 
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Ma'inpernor. n.f. Surety; bail. 

He ^"forced the earl himfelf to fly, till twenty-fix noble- 
men became mainpernors for h,s appearance at a certain day; 

tzusiss * ,hc 

M “' f f 7 '" French.] Delivery intoThe 

cuftody of a friend, upon fecunty given for appearance; 


bail. 

Sir William Bremingham was executed for treafon, though 
the earl of Defmond was left to mainprize . Davies. 

(jive its poor entertainer quarter; 

And, by difcharge or mainprife , grant 

Deliv’ry from this bafe reftraint. Hudibras, p. ii. 

To Ma'inPrise. v. a. To bail. e 

Ma'insail. n. f. [main and fail.] The (ail of the main- 
malt. 

They committed themfelves unto the fea, and hoifted up 
the mainfail to the wind, and made toward fhorc. ARs xxvii. 

Ma'insheet. n.f. [main and fleet.] The fliect or fail of the 
mammaft. 

Strike, ftrike the top-fail; let the mainjhect fly. 

And furl your fails. ' Dryden. 

rnaft YARD ' ^ ^ The yard ° f the n ^ in ‘ 

With (harp hooks they took hold of the tackling which 
held the mainyard to the mad, then rowing they cut the 
tackling, and brought the mainyard by the board. Arbuthnot. 

To MAINTAIN, v. a. [ maintenir , French.] 

1. Topreferve; to keep. 

The ingredients being preferibed in their fubftance, main- 
ta,n the blood in a gentle fermentation, rcclude oppilations, 
and mundify it. Harvey. 

This place, thefe pledges of your love, maintain. Dryd. 

2. To defend ; to hold out; to make good. 

God values no man more or lefs, in placing him high or 
low, but every one as he maintains his polk Greta's Cofrnol. 

3. To vindicate; tojuftify. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward earl of 
Glo’fter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear. Shak. 

Thefe poflellions being unlawfully gotten, could not be 
maintained by the juft and honourable law of England. Davies. 

Maintain 

My right, nor think the name of mother vain. Dryden. 


M A K 

Thofe of better fortune not making learning their ~ • . 
nance, take degrees with little improvement S th ' lr **«£ 
2- Support; protection; defence 

They knew that no man might in reafon take u DO n h; m 
to dcte rmine h .sown right, and according to his own de^ 
rmnanon proceed in maintenance thereof. ^ Hooker l 


the 


Darafes. 3. Continuance'; fecurity from failure. 

, n ^2‘ alf0C * Cr 15 f ranted to the church for God’s honour 
an d the Tnamtenanci of hi»; fprvir<* ic ,-~.i _ i ^ * 


maintenance of his fervice, is granted for and to God^ 

Ma'-to. ,/ [main and ,*.] The of £%£? 
r\eJi! > - m t ” Cir . ™ ,nt0 P joyful news they hear 
^ tv!? 1s ’ wh i ch ky their mould bring new fupplies Dnd 
Dictys could the maintop-muff beftride, ‘ 9 

MA-,oA d d o“rLatV ai,e ** 

1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 

They bind none, no not though they be manv, fav’ne 

only when they are the major part of a general affembly, and 
then their voices being more in number, muft overfway their 
judgments who are fewer. Hooker, b. iv. 

I he true meridian is a major circle palling through the 
poles of the world and the zenith of any place, exactly di¬ 
viding the eaft from the weft. Brown’s Vug. Errours. 

In common difcourfe we denominate perfons and things 
according to the major part of their character : he is to be 
called a wife man who has but few follies. Watts's Lotick. 

2. Greater in dignity. 

Fall Greek, fall fame, honour, or go, or ftay. 

My major vow lies here. Shake ft. Troil. and Creffida 

Ma jor. n.f. m 

1. Th^ officer above the captain; the lowed field officer. 

2. A mayor or head officer of a town. Obfolete. 

3. The firft propofition of a fyllogifm, containing fome gene- 

ra 5 o major of our author’s argument is to be underftood of 
the material ingredients of bodies. Boyle. 

4 . Major -general. The general officer of the fecond rank. 
Major-general Ravignan returned with the French king's 

m/i umm uiv noun, ui uiuuki v<tui, uryacn. anfwer. Tatler N°. ea. 

Lord Roberts was full of contradi&ion in his temper, and of 5 - Major-*W n.f. [majeur-dome, French.] One who holds 
parts fo much fuperior to any in the company, that he could occafionally the place of mafter of the houfe. 
too well maintain and juftify thofe contradictions. Clarendon. Majora'tion. n.f [from major .] Encreafe; enlargement. 

It is hard to maintain the truth. South. ' T ” * " . ' ' 

To continue ; to keep up. 


Maintain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 
him perceived. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain , 

Beneath a laurel (hade. Dryden. 

5. To keep up; to fupport the expence of. 

I feek not to wax great by others warning; 

Sufficeth, that I have maintains my ftate, 

And fends the poor well pleafed from my gate. Shakefp. 

What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold ? I thank 
my good father I am able to maintain it. Shakefpeare. 

6. To fupport with the conveniences of life. 

It was St. Paul’s choice to maintain himfelf by his own la¬ 
bour. Hooker. 

If a woman maintain her hulband, flic is full of anger and 
much reproach. Eccluf. xxv. 22. 

It is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder to be 
maintained by it. Could it ever yet feed, cloath, or defend 
its affertors ? South. 

7. To preferve from failure. 

Here ten thoufand images remain 

Without confufion, and their rank maintain. Blackmore. 

To Maintain, v. n. To fupport by argument; to affert as 
a tenet. 

In tragedy and fatire I maintain againft fome of our mo¬ 
dern criticks, that this age and the laft have excelled the an¬ 
cients. . Dryden's Juvenal. 

Maintainable, adj. [from maintain.] Dcfenfible; juftifiable. 

Being made lord lieutenant of- Bulloine, the walls fore 
beaten and (haken, and fcarce maintainable , he defended the 
place againft the dauphin. Hayward. 

Majnta'iner. n.f. [from maintain.] Supporter; cheriftier. 

He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a fpecial 
maintainer of all learning. Spenfer s Pajiorals. 

The maintainors and cheriftiers of a regular devotion, a 
true and decent piety. South s Sermons. 

Maintenance, n.f [ maintenant , French.] 

I Supply of the neccflaries of life; fuftenance; fuftentation. 

It was St. Paul’s own choice to maintain himfelf by his la¬ 
bour, whereas in living by the churches maintenance, as others 
did there had been no offence committed. Hooker, b. i. 

God afligned Adam maintenance of life, and then appoint¬ 
ed him a law to ob.erve. Hooker, b. 1. 


There be five ways of majoration of founds : endofure Am¬ 
ple ; enclofure with dilatation; communication; reflection 
concurrent; and approach to the fenfory. Bacon’s Nat. Hift: 
Majo'rity. n.f. [from major.] 

1. The ftate of being greater. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts that 
maketh the total greater. Grew's Cofrnol. 

2. The greater number, [majorite, French.] 

It was highly probable the majority would be fo wife as to 
efpoufe that caufc which was molt agreeable to the publick 
weal, and by that means hinder a fedition. Addifon. 

As in fenates fo in fchools, 

Majority of voices rules. Prior. 

Decent executions keep the world in awe ; for that reafon 
the majority of mankind ought to be handed every year. 

Arbuthnot’s Hift. of J. Bull. 

3. [From majores , Latin.] Anceftry. 

Of evil parents an evil generation, a pofterity not unlike 
their majority ; of mifehievous progenitors, a venomous and 
definitive progeny. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

4. Full age; end of minority. 

During the infancy of Henry the Illd, the barons were 
troubled in expelling the French : but this prince was no 
lb oner come to his majority, but the barons railed a cruel war 
againft him. Davies on Inland. 

5. Firft rank. Obfolete. 

Douglas, whofe high deeds, 

Whofe hot incurfions, and great name in arms. 

Holds from all foldiers chief majority. 

And military title capital. Shakefp. Henry lv . 

6. The office of a major. 

Maize, or Indian Wheat, n.f. , 

The whole maize plant has the appearance of a reed; tne 
male flowers are produced at remote diftances from the frui 
on the fame plant, growing generally in a fpike upon the top 
of the ftalk; the female flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves, and are furrounded by three or four leaves, 
which clofely adhere to the fruit until it is ripe : this plant is 
propagated in England only as a curiofity, but in Amenca it 
is the principal fupport of the inhabitants, and confequen y 
propagated with great care. f, ' 

P Maize affords a very ftrong nounffiment but more vifco^ 
than wheat. Arb-.Hor.ot on Aliments. 

To 
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To Mak*. v.a. [macan, Saxon; machen, German; maker, 
Dutch.] 

1. To create. r . , 

Let us make man in our image. >• 

The Lord hath made all things for himfelf. Prov. xvi. 4. 
Rcmember’ft thou 

Thy making, while the maker gave thee being. Milton. 

2. To form of materials. . „ . . , . . 

He falhioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a 

•vmlrpn ralf. ^xod. XXX11. 4 . 


M A K 


ghoft 


molten calf. . f xxxu 'f' 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men. Mis. 
We have no other meafure, fave one of the moon, but 
artificially made out of thefe by compounding or dividing 
_ Holder on Time. 


We 
are 
them. 


them. ,. 

3. To compofe : as, materials or ingredients. 

One of my fellows had the fpeed of him; 

Who, almoft dead for breath, had fcarcely more 
Than would make up his meflage. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The heav’n, the air, the earth, and boundlel's fea. 
Make but one temple for the deity. Waller. 

A pint of fait of tartar, expofed unto a moift air, will 
make far more liquor than the former meafure will contain. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

4. To form by art what is not natural. 

There lavifh nature, in her beft attire, 

Pours forth fweet odours, and alluring fights; 

And art with her contending, doth afpire 

T’ excel the natural with made delights. Spenfer. 

5. To produce as the agent. 

She may give fo much credit to her own laws, as to make 
their fentence weighter than any bare and naked conceit to 
the contrary. Hooker, b. v. 

If I fufpeCt without caufe, why then make fport at me; 
then let me be your jeft. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Thine enemies make a tumult. Pfal. lxxxiii. 2. 

When their heai ts were merry they faid, Call for Samp- 
fon, that he may make us fport. Jndg. xvi. 25. 

Give unto Solomon a perfect heart to build the palace for 
the which I have made provifion. 1 Chron. xxix. 19. 

Why make ye this ado, and weep ? the damfel is not dead. 

Mark v. 39. 

He maketh interceffion to God againft Ifrael. Rom. xi. 2. 
Tbou haft fet figns and wonders in the land of Egypt, 
and haft made thee a name. Jer. xxxii. 20. 

Should we then make mirth ? Ezek. xxi. 10. 

Jofhua made peace, and made a league with them to let 
them live. J 0 Jb. ix. 15. 

Both combine 

To make their greatnefs by the fall of man. Dryden. 

Egypt, mad with fuperftition grown. 

Makes gods of monfters. Tate's Juvenal. 

6. To produce as a caufe. 

Wealth maketh many friends; but the poor is feparated 
from his neighbour. Prov. xix. 4. 

A man's gift maketh room for him, and bringeth him be¬ 
fore great men. /Wxviii. j 6. 

The child who is taught to believe any occurrence to be a 
good or evil omen, or any day of the week lucky, hath a 
wide inroad made upon the foundncl's of his undemanding. 

t- j r Watts. 

7. 1 o do; to perform; to pra&ife; to ufe. 

Though (he appear honeft to me, yet in other places (he 
cnlaigeth her mirth (o far, that there is (hrewd conftru<ftion 
made of her. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVmdfor. 

She made hafte, and let down her pitcher. Gen. xxiv. 46. 
[T hou haft made an atonement for it. Exod. xxix. 36. 

I will judge his houfe for ever, becaufe his foils made them- 
leJves vile, and he reftrained them not. 1 Sam. iii. 13 

A 'zmade prayer unto our God. Neh. iv. o. 

He VnMmakc a fpeedy riddance of all in the land. Zeph. 

1 hey all began to make excufe. Luke xiv. 18. 

It hath pleafed them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor. R cm . xv . 2(3> 

AWv lull proof of thy miniftry. 2 Tim. iv. c. 

riJ If ,Nw anS ’ ?? V0 , ked b y thc Turks witb divers inju- 
nes, both by fea and land, refolved, without delay, to make 

Such m r TV Kn ° lUs ' S HlJ] ' °f the Turls - 

ouch mufick as before was never ?nadc> 

But when of old the fons of morning fung. Milton 
arnfaH m j- 0 ™ fm' 5 lif( ; were dipped up and furveyed] 
be had J^e Cl ° US g tflcS rnadc u P on a11 hc had (aid, and^ all 

tiom y i(h » nCadeS ’ f ' n ? ne ‘ thcr y° u nor 1 lovx^eplri- 

Thcniftt ^ ‘ 10W ^ ° f Wh3t Clfe W3S ur S ed a | a i«ft 

-„\ he ^ ha£,nicians mad t claim to this man as theirs ZnA 
attributed to him thc invention of letters. Hat 

What hope, O Pantheus! whether can wc run ? 

Whiu? \ ftand ? a . nd what ma y y et b e done l Dryd. 
de merchants make long voyages by fea 

o get eftates, he cuts a (horter way. Dryden's Huv 

I o what end did Ulvffes ^ that journey^ 


dertook it by the exprefs commandment of his father’s gh< 
Dryden’t Dedication to the /En... 
He that will make a good ufe of any part of his life, mull 
allow a large portion of it to recreation. Locke. 

Make fome requeft, and I, 

Whate’er it be, with that requeft comply. Addifon. 

Were it permitted, he (hould make the tour of the whole 
fyftem of thc fun. Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scrib. 

8. To caufe to have any quality. 

I will make your cities wafte. Lev. xxvi. 31. 

Her hulband hath utterly made them void on the day he 
heard them. Num - xxx * «• 

When he had made a convenient room, he fet it in a wall, 
and made it faft with iron. IViJ'd, xiii. 15. 

Jefus came into Cana, where hc made the water wine. 

John iv. 46. 

He was the more inflamed with the defire of battle with 
Waller, to make even all accounts. Clarendon, b. viii, 

I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power. 

Permitted you to fight for this ufurper; 

AH to make fure the vengeance of this day. 

Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 
In refpeeft of actions within the reach of fuch a power in 
him, a man feems as free as it is poffible for freedom to make 
him. Locke. 

9. To bring into any ftate or condition. 

I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. Exod. vii. 1. 

Jofeph made ready his chariot, and went up to meet Ifrael. 

Gen. xlvi. 29. 

Who made thee a prince and a judge over us ? Exod. ii. 
Ye have troubled me to make me to (link among the inha¬ 
bitants. Gen. xxxiv. 30. 

He made himfelf of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a fervant. Phil. ii. 7. 

He (hould be made manifeft to Ifrael. John 1.31. 

Though I be free from all men, yet have I made myielf 
fervant unto all, that I might gain the more. i Cor. i.<. 19. 
He hath made me a by-word of the peopl . . ;■ ! ufor*. rime 
I was as a tablet. Job \ ■ 11 

Make ye him drunken; for he magnified hjnjieif ... 
the Lord. J er . xlvi'ii. 26. 

Jofeph was not willing to make her a publick example. 

Matt. i. 19. 

By the afliftance of this faculty we have all thole ideas in 
our underftandings, which, though we do not actually con¬ 
template, yet wc can bring in fight, and make appear again, 
and be the obje&s of our thoughts. Locke. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkennefs bv bringing a drunken man into their company, 
and (hewing them what a bead he made of himfelf. Watts. 

10. To form ; to fettle. 

Thofe who are wife in courts 
Make friendftiips with thc minifters of ftate. 

Nor feek the ruins of a wretched exile. Rowe 

11. To hold; to keep. 

Deep in a cave thc fybil makes abode. Dryi-n 

12. To fccure from diftrefs; to cftablfth in riches or happineV 

He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks him¬ 
felf made in the unchafte compofition. Shakefpeare. 

This is the night, 

That either makes me, or foredocs me quite. Shakefp. 

Each element his dread command obeys, 

Who snakes or ruins with a fmile or frown. 

Who as by one he did our nation raife. 

So now hc with another pulls us down. Dndcn 

13. Tofuffer; to incur. ' 

The lofs was private that I made ; 

i 7 WaS b TW Clf 1 l0ft; 1 loft no ,e S Ions - Dryden. 

CplUne UnjuftIy ’ Wh0 (hipwreck a fl- 

Bacon. 


cond time. 

14. To commit. 


atPasc,i *** 
fclVl" orCcltnefs in 

J 5 - To compel } to force; to conftrain. 

That the foul in a fleeping man (hould be this moment 
bufy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking man not 
remember thofe thoughts, would need fome betterS than 
bare affertion to make it be believed proof than 

They (hould be made to rife at their earlv hour . h 

Xy be “ tc " in wati "S th '”> b.’ no. SS 

16. To intend ; to purpofe to do. Locke ' 

■txr^ e this civil q ue ft‘on, friend I 

What doll thou make a (hipboard ? to what end ? Dryden 
Gomez; what mak'Jl thou here with ,.i!.u ' .?*”• 
of city-bailiffs > J C C W tb a wh °k brotherhood 

I?- To raife as profit from any thing ^ Sp ^ Fr * ar ' 
brow " 

Did 
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®I'l ”f * P" " f m b ?.“y »f &»i r=«. ■ , Or. 
If it is meant. or the value of the oureW'*? “ W“- 

Iattdof eiSerCd?’ ‘" ey !, ail in ,hc n ’ !<l ‘ ne «■ ^ - 

ot other fide Br^n\'Vulgar * vil' 

•* vc WW ’<*’ the port already. 

And laugh fecurely at the lazy florin. 

T „ , The y ply their Matter’d oars 
1 °n'ji and ’ aiid ma * e Libyan (hoars. 

-D, 1 but purpofe to embaric with thee, 

” hue gentle zephyrs play m profp’ro'us gales; ' 

But would forfake the (hip, and -make the (hoar. 

When the winds whittle, and the tempefts roar f P rwr 

»9. i o gam. * 

The wind came about, and fettled in the weft for many 
days, fo as wc could make little, or no way. Bacon. 

I have made way 

To fome Pluhflian lords, with whom to treat. Milton 

n7°?k ? httl . e Why Vir S ir is fo muc h concerned to 

make this marriage, it was fo mate way for the divorce which 

he intended afterwards. Dryden's 

20. lo force; to gam by force. 

Rugged rocks are interpos’d in vain; 

He makes his way o’er mountains, and contemns 
Unruly torrents, and unforded dreams. Dry den's Fire. 

1 he (tone wall which divides China from Tartary, is 
reckoned nine hundred miles long;, running over rocks, and 
maang way for rivers through mighty arches. Temple 

21. To exhibit. r 

When thou makejl a dinner, call not thy friends but the 

P° 2 !‘ Luke xiv. 12. 

22. I o pay; to give. 

He (hall make amends for the harm that he hath done. Lrj. 

23. To put; to place. 

You mutt make a great difference between Hercules’s la¬ 
bours by land, and Jafon’s voyage by fea for the golden 
^ eece - Bacon s War with Spain. 

24. To turn to feme ufe. 

Whate’er they catch, 

Their fury makes an inftrument of war. Dryden’s JEn. 

25. To incline ; to difpofe. 

It is not requifite they (hould deftroy our reafon, that is, 
to make us rely on the ftrength of nature, when (lie is lead 
able to relieve us. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

26. To prove as an argument. 

Seeing they judge this to make nothing in the world for 
them. Hooker , b. it. 

You conceive you have no more to do than, having found 
the principal word in a concordance, introduce as much of 
the verfe as will 1‘erve your turn, though in reality it makes 
nothing for you. Swift. 

27. Toreprcfcnt; to (how. 

He is not that goofe and afs that Valla would make him. 

Baker’s Refections on Learning. 

28. To conftitute. 

Our defircs carry the mind out to abfent good, according 
to the ncceffity which we think there is of it, to the making 
or encreafe of our happinefs. Locke. 

29. To amount to. 

Whatfoever they were, it makeih no matter to me: God 
aecepteth no man’s perfon. Gal. ii. 16. 

30. To mould; to form. 

Lye not erect but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed ; or with the legs gathered up, which is the more wholc- 
fome. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

* Some undeferved fault 

I’ll find about the making of the bed. Shakefpeare. 

They mow fern green, and burning of them to alhes, 
make :hc allies up into balls with a little water. Mortimer. 

31. To Make away. To kill ; to deftroy. 

He will nor let flip any advantage to make away him whofc 
juft title, ent bled by courage and goodnefs, may one day 
(hake the feat of a ncver-fecure tyranny. Sidney , b. ii. 

The duke of Clarence, lieutenant of Ireland, was, by 
practice of evil perfons about the king his brother, called 
thence away, and foon after, by finiftcr means, was clean 
made away. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

He may have a likely guefs. 

How thefe were they that made away his brother. Shakefp. 
Trajan would fay of the vain jealoufy of princes that iet-ic 
to make envay thofe that afpirc to their fucceflion, that there 
was never king that did put to death his fucceifor. Bacon. 

My mother I flew at my very birth, and fince have made 
away two of her-brothers, and happily to make way for the 
purpofes of others againft myfelf. Hayward. 
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who brought them into the world b a ' Moy ^ ‘hofi. 

32 - To Make away. To transfer..' Addifon.. 

tvrt , Debtors, 

When they never mean to pay, 

I o fome friend make all away. 

T ? reckon ! -believe. 


33 


IValir. 


4 w icciton ; to nciicve. 
bU ‘ *» be .fee 

34. T? Make To S, ‘“- 

The feme'Cto ”ve ZlfrllZaZ S3T • 

SE&tU* « *312 

36. KU***JM To maintain ; to defend, to j M*- 

ii.„Ti ep v with »comp.;,, <na„ 

IhTphef ’ ' ,hCm ** *»gj «* mk £ 

wi 1 Knolles s Hijl. of the larks 

When he comes to makegood his confident {ndertakin* 
other. t0 % 25 that very little with S 

III either die, or I’ll make good the place. Drydt 

As for this other argument, that by purfuing one fi,H* 
theme they gain an advantage to exprefs, and work up, ,h 

'■ ’I*' any examplehccou ' d brin s f ‘ rom 

T if J J V , Dryden on dramatick Poefy. 

I will add what the fame author fubjoins to make good hi 
foregoing remark. if, . k 

__ j -p . Locke on Education. 

37. To Make good. To fulfil; to accomplifh. 

„ _ 7 > s let ter doth make good the friar’s words. Shakefp 

38. To Make light of lo confider as of no confequence , 

I hey made light efi t, and went their ways. Matt. xxii. c. 

39. To Make love. To court; to play the gallant. 5 

How happy each of the fexes would be, if there was 3 

window in the bread of every one that makes or receives love. 

„ Addifon’s Guardian, N . xq6. 

40. Make merry. To feaft; to partake of an entertain¬ 
ment. 

A hundred pound or two, to make merry withal ? Shakefp. 

The king, to make demonftration to the world, that the 
proceedings againft Sir William Stanley, impofed upon him 
by ncceffity of (late, had not diminiftied the affcdlion he bare 
to his brorher, went to Latham, to make merry with his mo¬ 
ther and the earl. . Bacon’s Henry Vllth. 

A gentleman and his wife will ride to make merry with his 
neighbour, and after a day thofe two go to a third; in which 
progrefs they encreafe like fnowballs, till through their bur- 
thenfome weight they break. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

41. To Make much of. To cherifh; to fofter. 

The king hearing of their adventure, fuddenly falls to take 
pride in making much of them, extolling them with infinite 
Preifes. Sidney, b. ii. 

The bird is dead 

That we have made fo much on ! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

It is good diferetion not to make too much of any man at 
the firft. Bacon’s EJJays. 

The eafy and the lazy make much of the gout; and yet 
making much of thcmfelves too, they take care to carry it pre- 
fently to bed, and keep it warm. Temple. 

42. fn Make «/. What to make of is, how to underftand. 

That they fhould have knowledge of the languages and 

affairs of thofe that lie at fuch a diftance from them, was a 
thing we could not tell what to make of. Bacon. 

I pad the fummer here at Nimmeguen, without the lead 
remembrance of what had happened to me in the fpring, till 
about the end of September, and then I began to feel a pain 
I knew not what to make of in the fame joint of my other 
foot. Temple. 

There is another ftatuc in brals of Apollo, with a modem 
infeription on the pcdcftal, which I know not what to make 
of. Addifon on Italy. 

I deftred he would let me fee his book : he did fo, find¬ 
ing : I could not make any thing of it. Toiler. 

Upon one fide of the pillar were huge pieces of iron (lick¬ 
ing out, cut into ftrange figures, which vve knew not what 
to make of. Gulliver’s Travels. 

43. To Make of. To produce from ; to cfFecl. 

I am aftonifhed, that thofe who have appeared againft this 
paper have made fo very little of it. Addifon. 

44. To Make of. To confider; to account; to eftcem. 

Makes (he no more of me than of a (lave ? Dryden. 

45. To Make of Tocheri(h; to fofter. 

Xavcus was wonderfully beloved, and made of b.V 
Turkifh merchants, whofe language he had learned. Knolles. 

46. To Make over. To fettle in the hands of truftces. 

Widows, who have tried one lover, 

Truft none again till th’ have made over. Hudilras, p- m * 

The 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 
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The wife betimes make over their eftates. 

Make o’er thy honour by a deed of truft. 

And give me feizure of the mighty wealth. 

._ cr Make over. To transfer. 

4 ' ’ The fecond mercy made over to us by the fecond covenant. 


Dryden. 


is the promife of pardon. Hammond. 

Age and youth cannot be made over : nothing but time can 
take awav years, or give them. Collier. 

My waift is reduced to the depth of four inches by what 
I have already made over to my neck. Addifon s Guard. 

Moor, to whom that patent was made over 3 was forced to 
leave off coining. . Swift. 

48. To Make out. To clear; to explain; to clear to one s 
felf. 

Make out the reft-,—I am diforder’d fo, 

I know not farther what to fay or do. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
Antiquaries make out the moil ancient medals from a letter 
with great difficulty to be difeerned upon the face and reverfe. 

Felton on the Claffcks. 
It may feem fomewhat difficult to make out the bills of fare 
for fome fuppers. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

49. To Make out. To prove; to evince. 

There is no truth which a man may more evidently make 
nut to himfelf, than the exiftcnce of a God. Locke. 

Though they are not felf-evidcnt principles, yet what 
jhay be "made out from them by a wary deduction, may be 
depended on as certain and infallible truths. Locke. 

Men of wit and parts, but of fliort thoughts and little me¬ 
ditation, arc apt to diftruft every thing for ficlion that is not 
the didlate of fenfe, or made out immediately to their fenfes. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
We are to vindicate the juft providence of God in the 
government of the world, and to endeavour, as well as we 
can, upon an imperfedt view of things, to make cut the 
beaut}' and harmony of all the feeming difeords and irregu¬ 
larities of the divine adminiftration. TtHotfon's Sermons. 

Scaligcr hath made out , that the hiftory of Troy was no 
more the invention of Homer than of Virgil. Dryden. 

In the paftages from our own divines, moft of the rcafon- 
ings which make out both my propofitions are already fuggeft- 
ed. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

I dare engage to make it out , that, inftead of contributing 
equal to the landed men, they will have their full principal 
and intereft at fix per Cent. Swift’s Mifcel. 

50. To Make fure of. To confider as certain. 

They made as Jure of health and life, as if both of them 
were at their difpofe. Dryden. 

51. To~M.AKt.fure of. To fecure to one’s pofleflion. 

But whether marriage bring joy or forrow. 

Make fure of this day, and hang to-morrow. Dryden. 

52. To Make up. To get together. 

How will the farmer be able to make up his rent at quar- 
for-Aay ? 

53. To Make up. To reconcile; to repair. 

This kind of comprehenfion in feripture being therefore 
received, dill there is no doubt how far we are to proceed 
by collection before the full and complete meaiure of things 
ncceflary be made up. /W, b. i. 

I knew when feven juftices could not make up a quarrel. 

Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

54 - To Make up. To repair. 

I fought for a man among them that (hould make up the 
hedge, and (land in the gap before me for the land. Ezek. 

55 * J 0 compofe, as of ingredients. 

Thefe are the lineaments of this vice of flattery, which 
lure do together make up a face of moft extreme deformity, 
rr - Government of the Tongue. 

Me is to encounter an enemy made up of wiles and ftrata- 
gems; an old ferpent, and a long experienced deceiver. 

rr. n ,. , , South’s Sermons. 

> * «? ouId te made u p of the largeft mcafurcs of fpiritual 

’ n , e ^ c » hope, hatred, grief, indignation. Sprat. 

hc was a *l macit U P of love and charms; 
hatever maid could wi(h, or man admire. Addifon 
Harlequin s part is made up of blunders and abfurdities/ 

Vines ^ , -ddffin's Remarks on Italy. 

*>f rr!! ’ , L nges ’ -almonds, olives, myrtles, and fields 

^f corn, make up the moft delightful little landlkip imagina- 

Old mould’ring urns, racks, daggers, and dflref” ^ 
Make up the frightful horror of the place. Garth 

wh£« Par . tleS a ?‘° ng Us arc made U P on one fide of moderate 

57- Wk, VoCy, to repair. “ lW 

Z falptto WuffiSy. te 

I b »™wed .ha, celebrated n me „ ,v£« Vtoy 
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fubiea, that fo what was wanting in my proof might be 
made up in the example. Gtanville s Seep. 

Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage. 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage; 

Who ne’er confider, but without a paufe 
Make up in paflion what they want in caufe. _ Dryden. 
If they retrench any the-(mailer particulars in their ordi¬ 
nary expence, it will eafily make up the halfpenny a-day which 
we have now under confideration. Addifon's Spefl. 

This wifely (he makes up he? time, 

Mil-fpent when youth was in its prime. Granville. 

There muft needs be another date to make up the inequa¬ 
lities of this, and to falve all irregular appearances. Atterbury. 

If his romantick difpofition tranfport him fo far as to ex¬ 
pert little or nothing from this, he might however hope, that 
the principals would make it up in dignity and refpedt. Swift. 

58. To Make up. To clear. 

The rcafons you allege, do more conduce 
To the hot paflion of diftemper’d blood, 

Than to make up a free determination 

> Twixt right and wrong. Shakefp. Troil. and CrefftJa. 

Though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out to each. 

Yet I can make my audit up , that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

He was to make up his accounts with his lord, and by an 
eafy undifcoverable cheat he could provide againft the im¬ 
pending diftrefs. Rogers’s Sermons. 

59. To Make up. To accompli(h; to conclude; to som- 
plete. 

Is not the lady Conftancc in this troop ? 

—I know (he is not; for this match made up , 

Her prefence would have interrupted much. Shakefpeare. 
On Wednefday the general account is made up and print> 
ed, and on Thurfday publilhed. Graunt’s Bill of Mortality. 

This life is a feene of vanity, that foon pattes away, and 
affords no folid fatisfa&ion but in the confcioufnefs of doing 
well, and in the hopes of another life: this is what I can fay 
upon experience, and what you will find to be true when 
you come to make up the account. Lockt. 

To Make. v. n. 

1. To tend; to travel; to go any way; to rufh. 

Oh me, lieutenant! what villains have done this i 
—I think, that one of them is hereabouts, 

And cannot make away. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

1 do befeech your majefty make up. 

Left your retirement do amaze your friends. Shakefpeare. 

I nc earl of Lincoln refolved to make on where the kino- 
was, to give him batttle, and marched towards Newark. ** 

rp, , r . Bacon’s Henry VII. 

There made forth to us a fmall boat, with about eieht ner- 
fonsin it. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Wanly provide, that while we make forth to that which is 
better, we meet not with that which is worfe. Bacon's E/Tays 
A wonderful erroneous obfervatiori that maketh about, is 
commonly received contrary to experience. Bacon 

Make on, upon the heads 

Of men, ftruck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Of thofe remain and (land. Benj. Johnfcn's Catallhe 
The Moors terrified with the hideous cry of the foldicrs 
™wf c ’ We f reea % beate ” ^m the (here. Knoll! 

unto Rtfhmah f ° Ut fr ° m m0 T S ‘ n , ai th< T made northward 
c r " j Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b vi 

Some fpeedy way for paffage muft be found : 

Make to the city by the poftern gate. Dry den 

rr . The bull 

His eaf.er conqueft proudly did forego ; 

And making at him with a furious bound; 

Tfool 5 r bCnt forcb £ ad aim ’ d a ^uble wound. Dryden 

;-ttWXSSSS? z. 

“S UK;'-. Ss." 

and fe, zi ng on a naked fword made after the boy Loci' 

nid b7 h g is \rfo’7fid g e en ? ma ; me * It 

y ms none s iide, I made up to him. Addifon’s Freeh-!A 

byItoto , rfovt n r , '‘‘ t ^ 

A monftrous boar rufht forth ; his baleful eyes Add ^ 0tt ' 
Shot glaring fire, and his ftiff-pointed briflj„ 

Rofo high upon his back; at he made, 

a. llX’ PU. 


..._».w. Phmdra and Hippolitus. 

Whatfoever makes nothing to vour f„K;.A 1 - - 
P" “ «• »«• -ot unto UkjC ‘ 9 > “ d “ 

Blinded he is by the love n f i,- r ir . Dryden. 

right is wrong, and wroncr s ? felf t to be,icve that the 
own advantage. ^ r, S bt j when it makes for his 

2 - T ° 0pe " lC! « * P'0»f or 


2 


Where 
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"fan, law divine, „or the 
the light of rcafon nor a r S umci ? t > othcrwife found out by 
doth make a^ninft that which n ° ta ^ c P u b**ck inconvenience 

•f the church itfelf fufficcth * thc Very au ^ ont y 

s*- » r 

feki'n WaXdk ? J* A? 8 * - which make for P«ce/£ 
Whilft his nrafe k findin£ that timc and fc«IPor«ing, which, 
wnutt his practices were covert, made for him, did now 

when they were dilcovcred, rather make again ft him, refolved 
to try fome exploit upon England. Bacon's Henry VII. 
I obferved a thing that may make to my prefent purpofe. 

T> Y mak ‘J*> ? is . P ur P°^ c , that the light conferring fton^f in 
Italy mull be fet m thc fun for fome while before they retain 

What avails it me to acknowledge, that Ihmx nof been 
able to do him right in any line; for even my own confef- 
fion makes againft me. Drydm't jry^ tg (j}( £ 

3. 1 o concur. 

Antiquity, cuftorn, and confent, in the church of God, 
making ^ that which law doth eftabliffl, are themfelves 
moU luftic.ent reafons to uphold the fame, unlefs fome nota- 
publick inconvenience enforce the contrary. Hooker 

4. To fijewj to appear; to carry appearance. 

Jofflua and all Ifrael made as if they were beaten before 
them, and fled. JoJh.vm. 15. 

it is the unanimous opinion of your friends, that you make 
as if you hanged yourfelf, and they will give it out that you 
are quite dead. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

5 * 7 a Make aivay with. To deftroy; to kill; to make away. 
This phrafe is improper. 1 

The women of Greece were feized with an unaccountable 
melancholy, which difpofed ieveral of them to make away 
■with themfelves. Addifon's Sped; N°. 231. 

t. To Make for. To advantage; to favour. 

Compare with indifferency thefe difparities of times, and 
we (hall plainly perceive, that they makf for the advantage 
©f England at this prefent time. Bacon's War with Spain. 

None deny there is a God, but thofe for whom it maketh 
that there were no God. Bacon's EJfays. 

I was allur'd, that nothing was defign’d 
Againft thee but fafe cuftody and hold ; 

That made for me, I knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprizes. Milton. 
t 7. To Make up. To compenfate; to be inftead. 

Have you got a fuppjy of friends to make.up for thofe who 
arc gone ? Swift to Pope. 

Make. n. f [from the verb.] Form; ftrudhire; nature. 

Thofe mercurial fpirits, which were only lent the earth to 
fhew men their folly in admiring it, poflefs delights of a no¬ 
bler make and nature, which antedate immortality. Glanville. 

Upon the dcccafe of a lion the beafts met to chufc a king: 
feveral put up, but one was not of make for a king; another 
Wanted brains or ftrength. L'EJlrange. 

Is our perfection of fo frail a make. 

As ev’ry plot can undermine and (hake. Dryden. 

Several lies are produced in the loyal ward of Portfokcn of 
fo feeble a make, as not to bear carriage to the Royal Ex¬ 
change. Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 7. 

It may be with fuperior fouls as with gigar.tick, which ex¬ 
ceed the due proportion of parts, and, like the old heroes of 
that make., commit fomething near extravagance. Pope. 
Make. n.f. [maca, jemaca, Saxon.J Companion; favourite 
friend. 

The elf therewith aftonied, 

Upftarted lightly from his loofer make, 

And his unlteady weapons 'gan in hand to take 
Bid her therefore herfelf foon ready make, 

To wait on love amongft his lovely crew; 

Where every one that inifleth then her make , 

Shall be by him amearft with penance due. 

For fincc the wife town. 

Has let the fports down, 

Of May games and morris. 

The maids and their makes, 

At dancing and wakes. 

Had their napkins and pofies. 

And the wipers for their nofes. Ben}. Johnfon’s Owls. 
Ma'kebatb. n.f. [ make and debate.] Breeder of quarrels. 

Love in her paflions, like a right makebate, whifpered to 
both f;des arguments of quarrel. Sidney. 

Outrageous party-writers are like a couple of makebates, 
who inflame fmall quarrels by a thouland (lories. Swift. 
Ma'ker. n.f. [from make.] 

I. The Creator. 


Fa. $u. 


Spenfer. 
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Both in him, in all , hin „ . 

A ifF k, “** 

SuS pbin rot life ^ *+. 

purfue truths. 6 gtVen us b y our Makers 

2 . One who makes any thing. Watts's Logi c k. 

•-•MS ofW ^^ Achmet 

I dare promife her boldly what few of hit ”1 A 
^d compliments dare to do. ° f her "fZ of vif.ts 

3 ‘ Yo.rt ,e v n r hin z ginite P ro P erflate - ptiLtum - 

within the realm! "" ** “ manners 

cii“ r,ACE - '*■ t-* - i~i 

thrown in to make up weight * ' Afma11 dung 
Me lonely fitting nor the glimmering light 
Of makeweight candle, nor the joyous talk 2 

Of loving fnend delights. J 
Malachi'te. n.f. ° Philips . 

t r , Better it is to be private 

In forrow s torments, than ty’d to the pomp of a palace 

Nurfe mward maladies, which have not (cope to be breathed 

thore^hI hyf ‘ C i anS rCquire ’ that 1116 
thoroughly, afterwards teach how to cure and redrefs it. 

c „ , Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

a y0U ' y° ur ^omachs are too young • 

An .ST* t ngenderS mdatlles ' Shakefpeare. 

An ufual draught, or acc.dcntal violence of motion, has 
removed that malady that has baffled the (kill of phyficians. 

T i j ■, South’s Sermons. 

Love s a malady without a cure; 

Fierce love has pierc’d me with his fiery dart. 

He fires within, and hides at my heart. Drschn 

Madders, n.f. [from mal andare, Italian, to go ill.] A 
dry fcab on the paftern of borfes. J 

MALAPERT, ad}, [mal and pert.] Saucy; quick with impii. 
dence; (prightly witliout refpecl or decency. 

Peace, mafter marquis, you are malapert ; 

Your fire-new flamp of honour is fcarce current. Shakefp. 

If thou dar’ft tempt me further, draw thy fword. 
—What, what ? nay, then, I muft have an ounce or two 
of this malapert blood from you. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Are you growing malapert ? Will you force me make ufe 
of my authority ? Dryden's Spanijh Frjar. 

Ma'lapertness. n. fi [from malapert.] Livelinefe of reply 
without decency; quick impudence; faucinels. 
Ma'Lapertly. adv. [from malapert.] Impudently; faucily. 

To Mala'xate. v. a. [poi\clflu .J To foften, or knead to 
foftnefs, any body. 

Malaxa'tion. n.f [from malaxate.] The a£l of foftening. 
Male. adj. [male, French; mafculus, Lat.J Of the fex that 
begets young; not female. 

Which fhall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the 
difle&ion of the mother, were laid open to the world ? Locke. 

You are the richeft perfon in the commonwealth; yeu 
have no male child; your daughters are all married to weal¬ 
thy patricians. Swift’s Examiner, N\ 27. 

Male. n.f. The he of any fpecies. 

In mod the male is the greater, and in fome few the fe¬ 
male. Bacon’s Nat. Ht/l. N°. 852. 

There be more males than females, but in different pro¬ 
portions. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Male, in compofition, fignifies ill, from male , Latin; male, 
old French. 

Maleadminitra'tion. n.f. Bad management of affairs. 
From the practice of the wifeft nations, when a prince 
was laid afide for maleadminijiration , the nobles and people 
did refume the adminiftration of the fupreme power. Swift. 

A general canonical denunciation, is that which is made 
touching fuch a matter as properly belongs to the ecclcfiafti- 
cal court, for that a fubjedt denounces his fuperior, or fome 
criminal prelate, for maleadminijiration, or a wicked life, 

Ayliffi's Parergtr.. 

Maleconte'nt. \odj. [male and content.] JDifcontented ; 
Maleconte'nted. ) diflatisfied. 

Brother Clarence, how like you our choice. 

That you Hand penfire, as half malecenttnt. Shakefpeare^ 
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Poor Clarence ! Is it for a wife 
That thou art malecontent ? I will provide thee. Shakefp. 
The king, for the better fccuring his ftatc againft muti¬ 
nous and tnalecontented fubjetfs, who might have their refuge 
in Scotland, fent a folemn ambaflage unto James III. to con- 
dude a peace. Bacons Henry V II. 

They cannot fignalizc themfelves as malccontents, without 
breaking through all thc foftcr virtues. Addifon's Freeholder. 

The ufual way in dcfpotick governments is to confine the 
malecontent to fome caftle. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Maleconte'ntedly. adv. [from malecontent.] WithdUcon- 

MaleconTe'ktedness. n.f. [from malecontent.] Difcontent- 
ednefs; want of affection to government. 

They would aferibe the laying down my paper to a fpirit 
of malccontcntedntfs. Spectator , N . 445 * 

Maledi'cted. adj. [maledi&ius, Latin.] Accurfed. Di£t. 

Malediction, n.f. [malediction, French; maleditiio, Lat.J 
Curfe ; execration ; denunciation of evil. 

Then let my life long time on earth maintained be. 

To wretched me, the laft, word malediction. Sidney. 

The true original caufe thereof, divine malediction , laid by 
the fin of man upon thefe creatures which God hath made 
for the ufe of man, was above thc reach of their natural ca¬ 
pacity. Hooker, b. i. 

In Spain they ftayed near eight months, during all which 
time Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions ; which 
yet, upon the prince’s fafe arrival in the weft, did vanilh into 
praifes. IVolton. 

Malefa'ction. n.f [male and facia , Latin.] A crime; an 
offence. 

Guilty creatures at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the feene. 

Been (truck fo to the foul, that prefcntly 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Malkfa ctor. n. f. [male and facio , Latin.] An offender 
againft law; a criminal; a guilty perfon. 

A jaylor to bring forth 

Some monftrous malefactor. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Fear his word. 

As much as malefactors do your fword. Rofcommon. 

It is a fad thing when men (hall repair to the miniftry, not 
for preferment but refuge; like malefactors flying to the altar, 
only to fave their lives. South’s Sermons. 

If their barking dog difturb her eafe, 

Th’ unmanner’d malefactor is arraign’d. Dryden's Juv. 

The malefactor goat -was laid 

On Bacchus’ altar, and his forfeit paid. Dryden. 

Male'fick. ladj. [maleficus, Latin.J Mifchievous; hurtful’. 

Male'fique. j pifl 

Malepra'ctice. n.f. [male and practice.] Practice contrary 
to rules. 1 

Male'volence. n.f [malevolentia, Latin.] Ill win; inclina¬ 
tion to hurt others ; malignity. 

The fon of Duncan 

Lives in the Englifo court; and is receiv’d 
Of the mod pious Edward with (uch grace, 

That the malevolence of fortune nothing 

Takes from his high refpetf. Shaktjh. Macbeth. 

Male'volent. adj. [malevolus, Larin.] Ill-difpofcd towards 
others; unfavourable ; malignant. 

I have thee in my arms, 

Though our malevolent ftars have ftruegled hard, 

* And held us long afunder. - Dryden's King Arthur. 

M Lgnanriy. ENTI ' Y ' **"' [ from ^Icvolcnce.] Maligffly; ma- 

°r k ? d ,r n0t ° L nly refent Ws fe”. but vindicate him 
from thofe afperfions that were malevolently call upon him. 

Ma’ltcf y, r r r rc , Moweds Focal Forejl. 

Ma lice, n.f [malice, French; maletia, Latin.] 

I. Badnefs of defign; deliberate mifehief. 

God hath forgiven me many fins of malice, and therefore 

fad, he Will P i 9 my infomitk. r^rtilS 

*• Ill intention to any one; defire of hurting. ^ 

, „ Duncan is in his grave ; 

Mahce domeftick, foreign levy, nothing 

touch him further I ku l a. , , _ 

The caufc why he this fly fo maliced, 

tS T hCf T h ' Ch him borc and bred. 

The mod fine-fingered workman on the ground 
Arachne, bv h s mean,. -.-n.., 6 na ’ 
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SudJen, malicious , fmackiog of ev’ry fin 
Tliat has a name. - Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Stand up, O Lord, and be not merciful unto them that 
offend of malicious wickcdncfs. , Pfal. lix. 5. 

Thou know’ft what malicious foe, 

Envying our happinels, and of his own 
Dcfpairing, feeks to work us woe and (harne. Milton % 

The air appearing fo malicious in this morbifick confpiracy, 
exaifts a more particular regard. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Maliciously, adv. [from malicious.] With malignity; with 
intention of mifehief. 

An intrigue between his majefty and a junto of minifters 
malicioufly bent againft me, broke out, and had like to have 
ended in my utter deftru&ion. Gulliver's Travels. 

Maliciousness^ n.f. [from malicious.] Malice; intention of 
mifehief to another. 

Not out of envy or malicioufnefs. 

Do I forbear to crave your fpccial aid. Herbert. 

Mali'gn. adj. [maligr.e, French; malignus., Latin; the g is 
mute or liquefcent.J 

r. Unfavourable; ill-difpofed to any one ; malicious. 

Witchcraft may be by a tacit operation of malign fpirits. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hift » 

If in the conftellations war were fprung. 

Two planets, ruffling from afpedt malign 
Of fierceft oppofition, in mid (ky. 

Should combat, and their jarring fpheres confound. Milt. 
Of contempt, and the malign hoftile influence it has upon 
government, every man’s experience will inform him. South. 

2 . Infectious ; fatal to the body; pcftilential. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and pernicious im- 
poftumations. Bacon’s EJfays. 

To Mali'gn. v. a. [from the adjedtive.] 

1. To regard with envy or malice. 

The people pradtife what mifehiefs and villanies they will 
againft private men, whom they malign, by dealing their 
goods, or murdering them. Spenfer on Ireland . 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor fflould fo ma¬ 
lign his fuccelfor, as to fuffer an evil to trrow up which he 
might timely have kept under. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Strangers confpired together againft him, and maligned him 
in the wildernefs. EccIu r xlv _ l8 _ 

If it is a plcafure to be envied and fflot at, to be maligned 
(landing, and to be depifed falling; then is it a plcafure to 
be great, and to be able to difpofe of mens fortunes. South 

2. To mifehief; to hurt; to harm. 

Mali'cnancy. n.f [from malignant.] 

1. Malevolence; malice; unfavourablenefs. 

My ftars ffline darkly over me ; the malignancy of my fate 
might, perhaps, diftemper yours; therefore I crave your 

.D^/t^ ^ CVilS 3l ° ne - 

The infeiftion doth produce a bubo, which, according to 
the degree of its malignancy, either proves eafily curable, or 
elfe it proceeds in its venom. 

Mali'gn ant. adj. [ malignant , French.] * y * 

1. Malign; envious; unpropitious; malicious; mifchievous- 

intending or effedling ill. uuicmevous , 

O malignant and ill-boading ftars f' 

Now art thou come unto a fcaft of death. Shakefpeare 

Hifw n by r' S Wifh t0 your hi 6 h P^fon, JP ' 
His wiltris moft malignant, and it ftretches 

Beyond you to your friends. Shakefpeare's Henry VIIT 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. MUon 

They have feen all other notions befides their own reore* 

2. Hoftile to life: ^ 

. Let the learrt'd begia ***■ 

^ here difcafe could enter in ; 
HowthofemV^ atoms forc’d their way. 

What in die faultlefs frame the, found to make their prey t 

Mali'cnant. n.f Dry<Un t0 th ‘ duch ‘j } °f Ormond. 


„ ’• A OcSrl^'S,t: 

ad J- [wticieux, French! ma/itiofus, Latin dcrm,nc hls g r «t authority in thc lU? ' 

difpofed to any one; intending ill, malignant. J U 2 * Tt Was a w ° rd of the defender of 

w» ~,,.a «- ■ narchy by the rebel fedhries in ° i the and mo- 

With ill itueaOoa,- 


We muft not font 
Uur neceffary adlions in the fear 
i o cope malicious cenfurers; which ever 
As rav nous fifties do a vcffel follow * 

*'-'^u my J**-***m. 


Noi? 
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^afl. foe to the Plebeians, your voices might 

M^'cner S * 0 /°“ rfc,vcs - . . ^ Shakejpeare's Corhhmus. 

Vith lll wiU ^ 1 ^ ° nC Wh ° rc S ards mother 

th^tLS?, are pbilofophy’s maligners, who pronounce 
tietiS g contemplations, ncedlefs unprofitable fub- 

de±I h, ; , Sf lry V** w *%SSZg& 

Cleanlinefs, which fomc of my maligners call in queftion. 

2. Sarcaftical ccnfurer. Gulliver's Travels. 

MA 7iV . GKITY ‘ [malignite, French.] 

1. Malice; malicioufnefs. 

„ ^i C li afe donc w ^ich man might charge aright 
vJn ltubborn fate, or undifeerning might. 

Had not their guilt the lawlefs foldiers known. 

And made the whole malignity their own. TiclcelU 

2. Contrariety to life ; definitive tendency. 

Whether any tokens of poifon did appear, reports are va¬ 
rious ; his phyficians difeerned an invincible malignity in his 

M j r u u u • , Hayward. 

No redrefs could be obtained with any vigour proportion- 

able to the malignity of that far-fpread difeafe. K. Charles. 

3. Evilnefs of nature. 

This fhows the high malignity of fraud, that in the natural 
courfe of it tends to the definition of common life, by de¬ 
coying trufl and mutual confidence. South's Sermons. 

Mali'gnly. adv. [from malign.] Envioufly; with ill will: 
ftufehievoufly. 

Left you think I railly more than teach. 

Or praife malignly arts 1 cannot reach; 

Let me for once prefumc t’ inftrut the times. Pope. 

Ma lkin. n.f. [from mal, of Alary , and km, the diminutive 
termination.] A kind of mop made of clouts for fwcepinw 
ovens; thence a frightful figure of clouts dreffed up ; thence 
a dirty wench. Hanmtr. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richefl lockram ’bout her reechy neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakefp. Coriolams. 

Mall. n.f. [ malleus, Lat. a hammer.] 

1. A ftroke ; a blow. 

With mighty mall , 

The monfler mcrcilefs him made to fall. Fairy Queen, 

Give that rev’rcnd head a mall 
Or two, or three, againfl a wall. Hudibras, p. ii. 

a. A kind of beater or hammer, [mail, French.] 

He took a mall, and after having hollowed the handle, and 
that part which ftrikes the ball, he enclofed in them feveral 
drugs. Addifon's Spelt. N°. 195. 

3. A walk where they formerly played with malls and balls. 
Moll is, in Iflandick^ an area or walk fpread with fhells. 

This the beau monde fhall from the mall furvey, 

And hail with mufick its propitious ray. Pope. 

To Mall. v. a. [from the noun.] To beat or flrike with a 
mall. 

Ma'lxard. n.f. [ malart, French.] The drake of the wild 
duck. 

Antony 

Claps on his fea-wing, like a doating mallard, 

Leaving the fight in height. Shah. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The birds that arc moll eafy to be drawn arc mallard, 
Ihovclcr, and goofe. Peacham on Drawing. 

Arm your hook with the line, and cut fo much of a brown 
mallard’s feather as will make the wings. Waltons Angler. 

Malleability, n.f. [from malleable .] Quality of enduring 
the hammer; quality of fpreading under the hammer. 

Suppofing the nominal eflence of gold to be a body of 
fuch a peculiar cdlour and weight, with the malleability and 
fufibility, the real eflence is that oonflitution on which thefe 
qualities and their union depend. Locke. 

Ma'lleable. adj. [ malleable , French; from malleus , Latin, 
a hammer.] Capable of being fpread by beating: this is a 
quality pofiefled in the moll eminent degree by gold, it be¬ 
ing more ductile than any other metal; and is oppofite to 
friability or brittlends. Quincy. 

Make it more ftrong for falls, though it come not to the 
degree to be malleable. Bacon. 

The beaten foldicr proves moll manful, 

That like his fword endures the anvil; 

And juftly’s held more formidable. 

The more his valour’s jnalleable. Hudibras, p. ii. 

If the body is compadl, and bends or yields inward to 
pTeflion without any Aiding of its parts, it is hard and elaf- 
tick, returning to its figure with a force riling from the mu¬ 
tual attraction of its parts: if the parts Aide upon one an¬ 
other, the body is malleable or foft. Newton's Opticks. 

Ma'lle A3LENESS. n.f. [from malleable.’] Quality of enduring 
the hammer; malleability ; duCtility. 

The bodies of moll ufc that are fought for out of the 
earth are the metals, which are dillinguilhed from other bo¬ 
dies by their weight, fufibility, and malleablenefs. Locke. 

To Ma'lleate. v.a. [from malleus, Latin.] To hammer; 
to forge or fhane by the hammer. 

He firll found out the art of melting and malltatmg me- 


M A M 

Ml a , IS r’rt nd m c ki r ng ^ Ufeful for t°ols. ft , 

Mallet, n. f [malleus, Latin. 1 A womtm t, BierhtaL 

The veflcl foddered up was wari^ 
mallet, and thereby comprelied ^ C W ‘ tb a w °°dc« 

Th™. lcft " ha ?; d d ° es the calkin g ^on guide, 
i he rattling biai/et with the right thfcv lift n , 

Th WS " Lati " i Saxon 1 ***• 

1 he mallow has a fibrous root; th/ leaves are 
angular: the flower confirts of one leaf is of 1 r ° Und or 
bcll-lhapcd kind, and cut into five fegments almoft Cpanded 
bottom : from the centre rifes a nvramfi 1 . l 3 T° * t0 the 
part loaded wtth many fmall threK filets m ? ft 
centre of the flowcr-cup rifes the pointal in the 
becomes the fruit, and this is flat m.mH " \ r whlch 

sj* ° f *• 

Shards or mallows for the pot, 7 ‘ tr% 

That keep the loofen’d body found* 

Malmsey, n.f 7 Dr J«t*• 

1. A fort of grape. See Vine. 

2. A kind of wine. 

White-handed miftrefs, one fwcet Word with thee. 
Honey, and milk, and fugar, there is three. 

-Nay then two treys; and if you grow fo nice, 

MALT » /"I- W °?’ 3 e nd Shakefpearei 

MALI. n.f. I mealr, Saxon; mout, Dutch.] Grain ftceoed 
m water and fermented, then dried on a kiln. ^ 

Beer hath malt firll infiifed in the liquor, and is afterwards 
boded with the hop. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N oT 8 

Ma'ltdust. n.f. [malt and dufl.) 7 3 °*‘ 

Malt-&\s& is an enricher of barren land, and a great imJ 
prover ot barley Mortimer’s HulbanZ 

Maltfloor. n.f [malt and floor.] A floor to dry malt 1 

Empty the corn from the cifteni into the malt-Aooc. 'Mort 
1 o Malt. v. n, 

1. To make malt. 

2. To be made malt. 

To houfe it green it will mow-burn, which will make it 
mail worfe. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Maltdrink. n.f. [malt and drink.] 

All maltdrinks may be boiled into the confiflence of a flimy 
fyrup. Flayer on the Humours, 

Ma lthorse. n. f [malt and horfe. ] It feeras to have been, 
in Shakefpeare' s time, a term of reproach for a dull dolt. 

You pcafant fwain, you whorefon, you malthorfe drudge. 

Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Mome, malthorfe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. Shak. 

Maltster." \ n ’f‘ [ from VnalL ] One who makes malt. 

Sir Arthur the maltjler! how fine it will found ! Swift. 
Tom came home in the chariot by his lady’s fide; but 
he unfortunately taught her to drink brandy, of which flie 
died ; and Tom is now a journeyman maltjler. Swift. 

Malva'ceous. adj. [malva, Latin.] Relating to mallows. 
Malversation, n.f. [French.] Badlhifts; mean artifices; 
wicked and fraudulent tricks. 

Mam. \n.f [mamma, Latin: this word is faid to be 
Mamma'. J found for the compellation of mother in all lan¬ 
guages ; and is therefore fuppofed to be the firll lyllablcs that 
a child pronounces.] The fond word for mother. 

Poor Cupid fobbing fcarce could fpeak; 

Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye: 

Alas ! how ealy my miilake ? 

I took you for your likenels Cloe. Prior. 

Little mailers and mifles are great impediments to fervants; 
the remedy is to bribe them, that they may not tell tales to 
papa and manuna. Swift’s Rules to Servants. 

Mamme'e tree, n.f 

The mammee tree hath a rofaceous flower, which confifts 
of feveral leaves placed in a circular order, from whofc cup 
arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an almoll fphe- 
rical flcfhy fruit, containing two or three feeds inclofed in 
hard rough Ihelis. Miller. 

Ma'mmet. n.f. [from mam or mamma.] A puppet, a figure 
drefled up. . Houma- 

Kate; this is no world 

To play with mammets , and to tilt with lip3. Shakefp. 
Ma'mmiform. adj. [mammiforme, French; mamma and forma, 
Latin.] Having the lhape of paps or dugs. • t • 1 

Mammi'llary. adj. [mammillaire, Fr. mammillaris, Latin.] 
Belonging to the paps or dugs. 

MA'MMOCK. n.f. A large lhapelefs piece. 

The ice was broken into large mammocks, fames's Voyage. 
To Ma'mmock. v. a. [from the noun.] To tear; to brcai., 
to pull to pieces. . 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly; and he did fo «** 
his teeth, and did tear itl Oh, I warrant, how he mam- 

mockt it! Shakefpeare'sConolcam. 


his 

mockt ii : 

MA’MMON. n.f. [Syriack.] Riches. 


MAN. 
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MAN. n.f [man* mon » Saxon 0 

'• "rTkSta a man as I am ; the violet fmells to him 
as it doth to me . the element Ihcws to hurt as it doth to 
me all his fenfes have but human conditions. _ ShaUJp. 

All the weft bank of Nilus is poffefled by an idolatrous, 
Seating nation. , ,, Bmwmd .» 

A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanted yet, and then was man defign d, 

Confcious of thought. Dr,Ja',Ov,J. 

Nature in man capacious fouls hath wrought. 

And given them voice expreflive of their thought; 

In man the God defeends, and joys to find 
The narrow image of his greater mind. Creech s Mamlius. 
A combination of the ideas of a certain figure, with the 
powers of motion, and reafoning joined to fubftancc, make 
the ordinary idea of a man. Bocke. 

On human aflions reafon though you can, , 

It may be reafon, but it is not man. Pope's Epifilcs. 

2. Not a woman. 

Bring forth men children only ! 

For thy undaunted metal Ihould compofe 

Nothing but males. Shakefpeare s Ring Lear. 

I had not fo much of man in me. 

But all my mother came into mine eyes. 

And gave me up to tears. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Every man child fhall be circumcifed. Gen. xvii. 10. 

Ceneus, a woman once, and once a man. 

But ending in the fex (he firft began. Dryden's JEn. 

A long time fince the cuftom began, among people of qua¬ 
lity, to keep men cooks of the French nation. Swift. 

3. Not a boy. 

The nurfe’s legends are for truths receiv’d. 

And the man dreams but what the boy believ’d. Dryden. 

4. A fervant; an attendant; a dependant. 

Now thanked be the great god Pan, 

Which thus preferves my loved life, 

Thanked be I that keep a man , 

Who ended hath this bloody firife: 

For if my man mull praifes have. 

What then mull I that keep the knave ? Sidney, b. i. 

My brother’s fervants 

Were then my fellows, now they arc my men. Shakefp. 
Such gentlemen as are his majefty’s own fwom fervants 
fuould be preferred to the charge of his majefty’s Ihips; 
choice being made of men of valour and capacity rather than 
to employ other mens men. Raleigh's Effays. 

I and my man will prefently go ride 
Far as the Cornilh mount. Cowley. 

5. A word of familiarity bordering on contempt. 

You may partake of any thing wc fay : 

We fpeak no treafon, man. Shakefp. Richard Til. 

6. It is ufed in a lool’c fignification like the French on, one, any 
One. 

This fame young fobcr-blooded boy doth not love inc, nor 
a mar. cannot make him laugh. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

A man in an inftant may difcover the aflertion to be im- 
poflible. More's Divine Dialogues. 

He is a good-natured man, and will give as much as a man 
would defire. Stiliingfleet. 

By ten thoufand of them a man fhall not be able to ad¬ 
vance one Hep in knowledge. Ti/lotfon's Sermons. 

Our thoughts will not be dire&cd what objects to purlue, 
nor be taken off from thofe they have once fixed on ; but 

run away with a man, in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in 
view. Locke. 

A man would expect to find fomc antiquities; but all they 
have to {how of this nature is an old rollrum of a Roman 
fc'P- Add if on. 

A man might make a pretty landfcape of his own planta¬ 
tion- Adaifon. 

7. One of uncommon qualifications. 

Manners maketh man. William of Wickham. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more is none. 

—What beaft was’t then 
That made you break this cnterprilc to me ? 

When you durft do it, then you were a man ; 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 

Be fo much more the man. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 

He tript me behind, being down, infultcd, rail’d 
And put upon him fudv a deal of man, ’ * 

ThatwojthM h^. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Will reckons he Ihould not have been the man he is had 
not he broke windows, and knocked down conftablcs, when 
he w.'s a young follow. Addifon's Spa 7. N ’ roe 

8. A human being qualified in any particular manner 

Thou art but a youth, and lie a man of war" from his 

,.toi. I Sam. xvii. 33. 

In matters of equity between man and man, our Saviour 


Shakefp. 


has taught us to put my neighbour in the place of myfeif* 
and myfclf in the place of my neighbour. Watts s LogtcL 

10. Not a beaft. . 

Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn s heats [etam. 

The foftcr fcafon fuiting to the man. Creech's Mamtius. 

ii Wealthy or independant perfon : to this fenfe fomc reter 
the following paflage of Shakefpeare, others to the fenfe next 

fol There would this monftcr make a man ; any ftrange beaft 
there makes a man. Shakefpeare's Tempe/l. 

What poor man would not carry a great burthen ot gold 
to be made a man for ever. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

12. When a perfon is not in his fenfes, wc fay, he is not lus 
own /rum. Ainf. 

13. A moveable piece at chefs of draughts. 

14. Man of war. A {hip of war. 

A Flemilh man of war lighted upon them, and overmaf- 
tered them. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

To Man. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifli with men. 

Your {hips arc not well mann’d; 

Your mariners afe muliteers, or reapers. Shakefpeare. 

A navy, to fecure the feas, is mann'd \ 

And forces font. Daniels Civil War . 

It hath been agreed, that either of them Ihould fond certain 
{hips to fca well manned, and apparelled to fight. Hayward. 

Their {hips go as long voyages as any, and are for their 
burdens as well manned. Raleigh’s EJJttys. 

He had manned it with a great number of tall foldiers, 
more than for the proportion of the caftle. Bacon. 

They man their boats, and ail their young men arm. 

Waller. 

The Venetians could fot out thirty men of war, a hundred 
gallics, and ten galeafos; though I cannot conceive how they 
could man a fleet of half the number. Addifon on Italy. 

Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though they had 
manned out a fleet of two hundred men of war. Arbutbnot. 

2. To guard with men. 

Sec, how the furly Warwick mans the wall. 

There Hands the caftle by yond tuft of trees, 

Mann'd with three hundred men. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Tho fummons take of the fame trumpet’s call. 

To {ally from one port, or man one publick wall. Tate. 

3. To fortify; to ftrengthen. 

Advife how war may be bell upheld, 

Mann'A by her two main nerves, iron and gold. 

In all her equipage. Milton. 

Theodofius having mann'd his foul with proper reflexions, 
exerted himfelf in the beft manner he could, to animate 
his penitent. Jddifon’s Spefl. N w . 164. 

4. To tame a hawk. 

Another way I have to man my haggard. 

To make her come, and know her keeper’s call; 

That is, to watch her. Shakefpeare. 

5. To attend; to ferve ; to wait on. 

Thou whorefon mandrake, thou art fitter to be Worn in 
my cap than to wait at my heels: I was never manned with 
agate till now. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

They dillill their hulbands land 
In deco&ions, and are mann'd 
With ten empyricks in their chamber. 

Lying for the fpirit of amber. Behj. Johnfon's Forejl. 

6. To direa in hoftility; to point; to aim. An obl'olotc word. 

Man but a rulh againft Othello’s breaft, 

MA^An h rVc lirCS V r Shakefpeare's Othello. 

MANACLES, n.f. [mamclis, French, manica from menus 
Latin.] Chain for the hands; {hackles. 

For my fake wear this glove; 

It is a manacle of love. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Thou 

Mult, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles along our llreet. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Such a perfon 

Lould fetch your brother from the manacles 
Of the all-holding law. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure 
Doarine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like mana- 
cles on the right-hand. Eccluf.xxi 10 

The bounds of the law good men count their ornament 
and proteaion; others, their manacles and oppreflion. 

[ from ,he n ° u " i t.cta&S*; 

A j , , ^ C ’ U bait tb y bears to death, 

«ii&aw ,his 

To.\Wt. s ‘">■ 

1. J o condua ; to carry on. 

he a Thcns fathC ‘' S ^ thc cbar S e of again ft the 

16 A Stilling 
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M A N 

, J" " ''»/* > h ' ™cal braS inlpirc, 

Aiid tell the nations in no vulgar ftrain, 

W hat wars l manage, and what wreaths I train 

2. To train a horfe to graceful action. ° 

3. To govlTt StSSf ,hc ^ «-*: 

warSrt U L? Ck t0 ° Ur p0 ‘ nt ’ and we wi!1 Bull I'll 

'I- . * Arbuthnot's Hi/}, of John Bull 

4 - 7 ° wield ; to move or ufc eafily. J J 

tubfe * arc cumberfomc, and fcarte to be 

5 - To hdfband j to make the object of caution. 

T j h ' r f ls "° morc to homage f If I fall, 

It lhall be like myfelt; a fetting fun 
Should leave a track of glory in the Ikies; 

1 he lefs he had to lofc, the Iefs he cir’d. 

To menage loathfome life,when love was the reward Dryd 
this is a ** 

Notwithftanding it was fo much his intereft to manage his 

^ ,n ‘ Hc '°“ mr) ’’ hc " mde h “ -fM- 

To M*W * * To r U pcri„ tt „ d 

\vul e . thcm t0 mana Z c for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wifdbm fees thee want. Dryden 
Mana'ge *. *. [mkfdage, menage, French.] } 

1. Conduct j adminiftration. 


man 


ma- 

T eivton. 


Dryden. 


T6 hint put 

The manage of my ftate. Shakefpeare's Temprf}. 

This might have been prevented. 

With very eafy arguments of love, 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms mull 
With fearful, bloody iP.'ue arbitrate. Shakefp. K. John 
For the rebels which ftand out In Ireland, 

Expedient manage mull be made, my liege. 

Ere further leifure yield them further means. Shakcfpeare 
Young men, in the conduct and manage of a&ions, em¬ 
brace more than they can hold, anJ ftir more than they can 
qU !p.- , Boon's Effnys. 

I he plea of a good intention will ferve to fandlify the 
worft actions; the proof of which is but too manifeft from 
that fcandalous dodtrine of the jefuits concerning the direc¬ 
tion of the intention, and likewife from the whole manage of 
the late rebellion. South's Sermons. 

W henever we take a Prong biafs, it is not out of a moral 
incapacity to do better, but for want of a careful manage and 
dilciplinc to fet us right at firft. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

2. Ulfe; inftrumentality. 

To think to make gold of quickfilver is not to be hoped ; 
for quickfilver will not endure the massage of the fire. Bacon. 

3. Government of a horfe. 

In thy /lumbers 

I heard thee murmur tales of iron wars. 

Speak terms of manage to the bounding Peed. Shakefp. 
The horfe you mud draw in his caieer with his manage 
and turn, doing the curvetto. Peackatn. 

Ma'n age able. adj. [from manage.] 

1. Eafy in the ufe ; not difficult to be wielded or moved. 

The conditions of weapons and their improvement are, 
that they may ferve in all weathers; and that the carriage 
may be light and manageable. Bacon's EJfays. 

Very long tubes arc, by rcafon of their length, apt to 
bend, and make by bending fo as to caufe a continual trem¬ 
bling in the objects, whereas by contrivance the glades arc 
readily manageable. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Governable; tractable. 

Ma'n age ableness. n. f. [from manageable.] 

1. Accommodation to. eafy ufe. 

This difagreement may be imputed to the greater or lefs ex- 
adtnefs or tnanageablenefs of the inflrumcnts employed. Boyle. 

2. Tractablencfs; eafmefs to be governed. 

Management, n.f [ menagement , French.] 

1. Conduct j adminiftration. 

Mark with what management their tribes divide j 
Some ftick to you, and fome to t’other fide. Dryden. 
An ill argument introduced with deference, will procure 
morc credit than the profoundeft fcience with a rough, info- 
lent, and noify management. Locke on Education. 

The wrong s/sanagement of the earl of Godolphin was the 
only caufe of the Union. Swift's AUftel. 

2. Practice ; tranfadlion; dealing. 

He had great ssianagement r with ecclefiafticks in the view of 
beirtg advanced to the pontificate. Add'jon on Italy. 

MaNacer. n.f. [from manage.] 

1. One who has the conduft or direction of any thing. 

A fkilful manager of the rabble, fo long as they have but 
ears to hear, needs never enquire whether they have any un¬ 
demanding. South's Sermons . 


The manager opens his fluicc eve* night, and HWt A 
the water into the town. 7 ** 

An artful manager , that crept between Ad£ l™- 

2 Am "a and . (hamc > a nd was a kind of fcreen P . 

Y A man of frugality; a good hufband. P &- 

A prince of great afniHng thou-fols • in rh,. m • 
of His treafure, alid yet boumhSl' frodr^f* 3 
bon, wherever he difeen/merie 

The moft fevere cenfor cannot but be mleaftd w ' 
prodigality of Ovid’s wit; though he could have wiffi t 
the matter of it had been a better manager. 

^ P A *2 Y \.*•■£ French.] f***’ 

r. Londua ; direction; adminiftration. 

I hey who moft exadlly deferibe that battic, (five fo HI 
of any conducl i direction i„ , hc IbSffZ 
affilt, that poflenty would receive little bcneSt fn ’th/JS 
particular relation of it. , n, “‘ t 

2. Hu/bandry; frugality. . * ^ ,v| ii. 

The court of Rome has, in other inftahees, fo well at 
tefted its good managery, thut it Is not credible crowns ar * 
conferred gratis. n "!,. are 

3- Manner of ufing. D ' my °f Pm P 

No expert general will bring a company of raw, uhtnined 
men into the field, but will, by little bloodlefs fkirmr/hes 
inftrudt them in the manner of the figlir, and teach them th¬ 
ready managery of their weapons. Decay ofPj cty 

Manation. n.f [manat,0, Latin.] The aft of ifluini {r J m 
fomething elle. 0 5 

MA‘NCI1E. n.f. [French.] A fieeve. 

fincTread Fre " Ch; Skh, ' tr -} A fin all loaf of 

Take a fmall toaft of manchet, dipped in oil of fweet al- 
monds. 

I love to fcntcftain my friends with a frugal collation- a 
cup of wine, a difli of fruit, and a manchet. More’s Dial. 
Manchine'el tree. n.f. [tnahcanilla , Latin.] 

'1'he manebineel tree has male flowers, or katkins, which 
are produced at remote diftances from embrios, which be¬ 
come round flcfhy fruit, in which is contained a f6trgh woody 
nut, indofing four or five flat feeds; it is a native of the 
Weft Indies, and grows equal to the fize of an oak; its 
Wood, which is fawn out into planks, and brought to Eng¬ 
land, is of a beautiful grain, will polifli well and Jaft long, 
and is therefore much efteemed in cabinet-makers work: in 
cutting doWii tho/c trees, the juice of the bark, which is of 
a milky colouf, muft be burnt out before the work is begun; 
for its nature is fo corrofive, that it will raife blifters on the 
flein, and bum holes in linen; and if it fliould happen to flic 
into the eyes of the labourers, they are in danger of !ofin<r 
their fight: the fruit is of the colour and fizc 6f the golden 
pippen, by which many Europeans have been deceived; lomc 
of whom have greatly fuffered, and others loft their lives by 
eating it, which will corrode the mouth and throat: tile- 
leaves of thefe trees alfo abound with a milky juice of the 
fame nature, fo that the cattle never Ihelter thcnifelves under 
them, and fcarcelywill any vegetable grow under their/hade; 
yet the goats eat this fruit without any injury. Milter. 

To MA'NCIPATE. v. a. [mancipo, Latin.] Toenflave; to 
bind; to tie. 

Although the regular part of nature Is feidorfl varied, yet 
the meteors, which are in themfelves more unftable, and lels 
mancipated to ftated motions, are oftentimes employed to va¬ 
rious ends. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Mancipation, n.f. [from mancipafe.] Slavery; involuntary 
obligation. 

Ma'nciple. n.f. [tnanceps, Latin.] The fteward cf a com¬ 
munity ; the purveyor: it is particularly ufed of the purveyor 
of a college. 

Their manciple fell dangeroully ill. 

Bread muft be had, their grift went to the mill: 

This fimkin moderately ftole before. 

Their fteward fick, he robb’d them ten times more. 

Betterton's Miller of Trosnpington. 

MANDA'MUS. n.f. [Latin.] A writ granted by the lung, 
fo called from the initial word. 

Mandari'n. n.f. A Chinele nobleman or magiftrate. 

Ma'ndatarv. n.f. [mandataire , Fr. from marido, Latin.] 

He to whom the pope has, by virtue of his prerogative, 
and his own proper right, given a mandate for his benefice. 

Ayliffc's Paragon. 

Ma'ndate. n.f [ 'tnOndatum , Latin.] 

1. Command. 

Her force is not any where fo apparent as in exprcls man¬ 
dates or prohibitions, cfpecially upon advice and confultatioa 
going before. Hooka, b. i. 

The ncccffity of the times caft the power of the three 
eftates upon himfelf, that his mandates ftiould pafs for law's, 
whereby he laid what taxes he pleafed. Howell's Focal Fortjl. 

2. Precept; charge ; commiffion, fent or tranfmitted. 

Who 
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Who knows, 

If the fcarce bearded Czfar have not fent 
His powerful mandate to you. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
This Moor, 

Your fpccial mandate , for the flate affairs. 

Hath hither brought. Shakefpeare s Othello 

He thought the mandate forg’d, your death conceal d. Dryd. 

This°drcam all powerful Juno fends, I bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear : 

Hafte, arm your Ardeans. Dryden'> Mn. 

MANDA'TOR. n.f [Latin.] Difeiftor 



ment of manduearion. 

Hc liiith, only the crocodile moveth the upper jaw, as if 
the upper inaudible did make an articulation with the cra¬ 
nium. Grew's Mujeeum. 

Mandi'bular. n.f. [from mandibula, Latin.] Belonging to 
the jaw. 

Mandi'lion. n. f. [tnandigUdne, Italian.] A fbldier’s coat. 

Skinner. A Ioole garment; a flecvclefs jacket. Aitf. 
Ma'ndrel. n.f [mandrin, French.] 

Mandrels arc made with a long wooden /hank, to fit ftifF 
into a round hole that is made in the work, that is to be 
turned; this mandrel is called a/hank, or pin-mandrel: and 
if the hole the/hank is to fit into be very /mall, and the 
Work to be faftened on it pretty heavy, then turners fallen a 
round iron /hank or pin, and fallen their work upon it! 

Mbxon's Mechanical Excrcifcs. 
Ma'ndrake. n.f. [mandragoras, Lat. mandraghc , Fr.] 

The flower of the mandrake conlifts of one leaf in the 
ftiapc of a bell, and is divided at the top into fevcral parts ; 
the pointal afterwards becomes a globular foft fruit, in which 
are contained many kidney-lhapcd feeds : the roots of this 
plant is faid to bear a refemblace to the human form. The 
reports of tyihg a dog to this plant, in order to roof it up, 
and prevent the certain death of the perfon who dares to at¬ 
tempt fuch a defed, and of the groans emitted by it when the 
violence is offered, are equally fabulous. ” Miller. 

Among other virtues, iMandrakes has been falfely celebra¬ 
ted for renderihg barren women fruitful: it has a foporifick 
quality, and the ancients ufed it when they wanted a nar¬ 
cotick of the moft powerful kind. Hill's Mat. Mid. 

Would curfcs kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 

I would invent as bitter fcarching terms, 

As curl!,- as harih, and horrible to hear. Shakcfpeare. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor all fhe drowly lyrUps of the world. 

Shall ever mcd’clne thee to that fweet fleep. Shakcfpeare. 

And /hrieks like mandrakes, torn out of the earth. 

That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. Shakefp. 
Give me of thy fons mandrakes. Gen. xxx. 14. 

Go, and catch a falling ftar. 

Get with child a mandrake root. Donne 

To MaVducate. v.a. [manduco, Laf.] To chew; to eat. ’ 
Manduca'tioN. n.f. [manducatio, Latin.] Eating 

Masulucathn is the atfion of the lower jaw in chewing the 
food and preparing it in the mouth before it is received into 
the ftomach. Quincy. 

As hc who is not a holy perfon does hot feed upon Chri/t, 
it is apparent that our manducation muft be fpiritua), and 
therefore fo muft the food, and confequcntly it cannot be na- 
Vj C i r Taylor's JVirthy Communicant. 

to Jtf'j-VT' DutC L ] The haif which ha *S s &*n on 
the neck of horles, or other amnlals. 

Dametas was tolled from the faddle to the mane of the 
hone, and thence to the ground. Sidney, b. ii. 

A cume comb, maine comb, and whip for a jade. Tuffer. 

The weak wanton c up id 
hhall from your neck unloofe his am’raus fold ; 

Ami, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane , 

?L. k r t0 , airi , • , , Shakefp. Troil. and Creffuld. 

The horfes breaking loofe, ran up and down with fheir 
tails aj>d manes on a light-fire. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks 
A lion /hakes his dreadful mane. 

And angry grows. Jfr ., 

1- or quitting both their fwords and reins, 

ia ncaier. n.J. [man and eat.] A cannibal: an anfhmn^ 
phagite; one that feeds upon human flefh hr0p0 ‘ 

*4- l*™ ** noun-] Having a mane. 

Hail, O ye holy manes! hail aoain 
Paternal afhes. 0 n 

MAWUL. aij. Boid^ou ^ 

1 , , . A handful 6 

Jt had cevour’d ’twas fo manful. rr .... 

Mai ““ uy - »*'»• [from Boldly, lloutly. HU ”"- 


MAN 

Artimefia behaved herfelf manfully in a great fight “ht fes. 
when Xerxes flood by as a coward. Abbot. 

I flew him manfully in fight, , 

Without falfe Vantage, or bafe treachery. Shakcfpeare. 

He that with this Chriftinn armour manfully fights againft, 
and repels, the temptations and afiauits ot his fpiritual ene¬ 
mies ; he that keeps his confcience void of offence, /hall en¬ 
joy peace here, and for ever. Ray on Creation. 

Ma'neulness. n.f. [from manful.] Stoutnefs; boldnefs. 

Mangco'rn. n. /. [mengen, Dutch, to mingle.] Corn of fc- 


veral kinds mixed : as, wheat and rye. 

Ma'nganese. n. f [manganefia , low Latin.] 

Mungancfe is extremely well known by name; though the 
eiaffmen ufe it for many different fubftanccs, that have the 
fame effed in clearing the foul colour of their gle.fs : it Is 
properly an iron ore of a poorer lort; the moft perfect fort 
is of a dark iron grey, very heavy but brittle. Hill. 

Alanganefc is rarely found but in an iron vein. IVcedward. 
MANGE, n.f. [dc mangeaifon, French.] The itch or fcab in 
cattle. 

The fheep died of the rot, and the fwine of the mange. 

Benj. y fhnfsn. 

Tell what crilts docs divine 

The rot in fheep, or mange in fwine. Hudibras, p. i. 
Ma'nger. n.f. [mungeoire, French.] The place Or vcflel in 
which animals are fed with corn. 

She brought forth her firft-born fon, and laid him in a 
manger. , _ Luke ii. 7. 

A churlifh cur got into a manger, and there lay grdwling 
to keep the norfes from their provender. L'Ejirange s Fab. 

Ma'nciness. n.f. [from mangy.] Scabbinefs; infection with 
the mange.. 

To MA'NGLE. v.a. [mangeier, Dutch, to be wanting; mar. 
cus, Latin.] To lacerate; to cut or tear piece-meal; to 
butcher. 

Cafiio, may you fufpect 

Who they ftiould be, that thus have mangled you / Shah. 
Your cuhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 

Of that integrity which /hould become it. Sbaicffcer. 

Thoughts my tormentors arm'd with deadly /tings. 
Mangle my apprehenfive tendereft parts, 

Exafpcrate, exulceratc, and raife 

Dire ihflammation, which no cooling herb-, 

Or medicinal liquor can affuage. ° Milton's Agonifles. 

The triple porter of the Stygian feat, '' 

Wifh lolling tongue, jay fawning at thy feet, L 

And, feiz’d with fear, forgot his mangled meat. Dryden. $ 
What could fworJs or poifon, racks or flame, ^ 

But mangle and disjoint-this brittle frame ! L 

More fatal Henry’s words; they murder Emma’s famc. 3 

It is hard, that no/ one gentleman’s daughter fhould read 
or underftanJ her own natural tongue; as any one may find, 
who can hear them when they are difpofed to mangle a ular 
or a novel, where the leaft word out of the common road 
diverts them. Swift to a young Lady. 

Thc.y h ..ve j oined the moft obdurate confonants without 
one intervening vowel, only to fhorten a fyjlable; fo that 
moft of the books we fee now-a-days, are full of thofc 
manghngs and afyev.ations. Swift’s Let. to the Ld. Treafurlr 
Ifiextricablc difficulties occur by mangling the fcnfj and 
uuu,l,„g authors. sir, 

Since after tbec may rife an impious line, 

Coarfc mangers of the human face divine; 

Paint on, till fate diflolve thy mortal part. 

And live and die the monarch of thy art o~ . .. 

A «'*• n. ^ 

p,c "ST 

M ffF 8 * King 

1 lwoon to fee thcc ci t r 

Ma nhood, n.f [f rom man .] 
t. Human nature. 

Her L Not therefore joins the fon Ralctga. 
ft;t™v G ° dh ' ad ’ with 1™?* to M 

2. Virility; not womanhood. Milton spetr. Lojl, b. xii. 

AnT‘l in my P ° W ’ r to be a Sovereign now 
3 - Virility; no 7 dfildhood. t0 hU "’ a "^ bow - dryden. 

Tetchy 
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Man 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy; 

Thl D C rhn°e f a) ’ S deflate, ^wild and furious j 

T Bv P fraud n ^ boI<3 a " d VWItUTOUS. Shak. 

By fraud or force the fuitor train deftroy. 

And ftarting into manhood, fcorn the boy. Pete's Odt/Ttv 

4 . Courage; bravery ; refolution ; fortitude 7 P ^ 
othmg fo hard but his valour overcame; which he fo 

he' for 'manhood *** aItb °jS h no man was fpoken of but 
> he was called the courteous Amphialus. 

L,t] ***«* 

Epilepfies and maniacal lunacies ufually conform to the age 

M [manifejlus, Latin, * * 

J. Flam; open; not concealed ; not doubtful; apparent. 

I hey all concur as principles, they all have their forcible 
operations therein, although not all i'n like apparent and ma- 
Hfejl _ manner flfofcr, b. i. 

That which may be known of God is manifejl intern; 
for God hath (hewed it unto them. Rom. i. iq. 

He was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world, 
but was manifejl in thefe laft times for vou. i P et . i. 20 . 
_ He full 

Rcfplendent all his father manifejl 

Lxnrcfs’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

thus manifejl to fight the God appear’d. Dry den's /En. 
1 law, I faw him manifejl in view. 

His voice, his figure, and his gefture knew. Drvden 

2. Detcdled, with of. J 

Califtho there flood manifejl of fliame. 

And turn’d a bear, the northern flar became. Dryden. 

Manifest. n.f. [manifjle, Fr. manifejlo, Italian, Declara¬ 
tion ; publick proteftation. 

You authentick witnefles I bring. 

Of this my manifejl: that never more 

This hand (hall combat on the crooked fhore. Dryden. 

To Manife'st. v. a. [ manifejler , Fr. manifejlo , Lat, To 
make appear; to make publick ; to (hew plainly; todifeover. 
Thy life did manifejl , thou lov’dft me not; 

And thou wilt have me die allured of it. Shakefpeare. 
He that loveth me I will love him, and manifejl mylelf to 
him. Johnxw.zi. 

He was pleafed himfelf to alfume, and manifejl his will in, 
our fielh, and fo not only as God from heaven, but God vi- 
fible on earth, to preach reformation among us. Hammond. 
This perverfe commotion 
Muft manifejl thee worthieft to be heir 
Of all things. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. vi. 

Were he not by law withftood. 

He’d manifejl his own inhuman blood. Drydcii's Juv. 
It may be part of our employment in eternity, to contem¬ 
plate the works of God, and give him the glory of his wif- 
dom thanifejled in the creation. Ray on Creation. 

Manifestation. n. f. [ manifejlation , Fr. from manifejl , 
Difcovery ; publication ; clear evidence. 

Though there be a kind of natural right in the noble, wife 
and virtuous, to govern them which arc of fervile dilpofition; 
ncverthelefs, for manifejlation of this their right, the aflent of 
them who arc to be governed feemeth ncccflary. Hooker. 

As the nature of God is excellent, fo likewife is it to know 
him in thofe glorious manifejlatiom Of himfelf in the works 
of creation and providence. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

The fecret manner in which adls of mercy ought to be 
performed, requires this publick manifejlation of them at the 
great day. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Manife'stible. adj. [properly manifejlablc.] Eafy to be made 
evident. 

This is manifejlible in long and thin plates of fteel perfo¬ 
rated in the middle, and equilibrated. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Manifestly, adv. [from manifejl.'] Clearly; evidently; 
plainly. 

We fee manifejlly, that founds are carried with wind. Bac. 
Sects, in a ftate, feem to be tolerated becaufe they are 
already fpread, while they do not manifejlly endanger the con- 
flitution. Swift. 

MaNifestness. n.f [from manifejl.] Perfpicuity; clear evi¬ 
dence. 

MANIFESTO, n.f. [Italian, Publick proteftation; decla¬ 
ration. 

It was propofed to draw up a manifejlo , fetting forth the 
grounds and motives of our taking arms. Addifon. 

Ma'niFold. adj. [many and fold.] Of different kinds; many 
in number; multiplied ; complicated. 

When his eyes did her behold, 

Her heart did feem to melt in pleafures manifold. Fa. Qu- 
Terror of the torments manifold. 

In which the damned fouls he did behold. Spenfer. 

If that the king 

Have any way your good deferts forgot, 

Which he cohfcffeth to be manifold, 

He bids you name vour griefs. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 


Man 

<*£ 3? £ t * 

rxsr * *■ ***sgs ft 

To reprefent to the life the manifold ufc of fHendfoSn f 
how nw„ y th,„g s , min dohimfclf. Zj hi*. 

Incurr'd, what cou'J their 'efsTth^pSty • 

Mv£r fM u fm defCn '’ d t0 fal1 ' Milton's Par. Loft 

My fcope in this experiment is manifold. Boyle on Celotl 
” 1>, ‘“ k > 

His puiffant arms about his noble breaft, 
u.,f nJ manifolded fhield, he bound about his wrift. Fa. % 
Ma nifoldly. adv. [from manifold. ] In a manifold 
coming 7 WCre ackn °wledged the favers of that 

gunnery, Two handles tfthc back 

MawIS* ? r° r r ,lanCC ;’ Ca l after thc German form. Bail,?. 
Manias, ti.f [maMtken, Dutch, A little man. 

I his is a dear manikin to you. Sir Toby. 

I have been dear to him, lad, fome two thoufand ftrong. 

, r ... Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Maniple, n.f. [mampulus , Latin, J 1 

1. A handful. 

2. A fmall band of foldiers. 

M-^La*. adj. [from mahipulas, Lat, Relating to a ma- 

Manki'ller. n.f. [man and killer.] Murderer. 

To kill mankillers man has lawful pow’r. 

But not th’ extended licence to devour. Dryden's Fables 

Manki'nd. n.f. [man and kind.] 

1. The race or fpecies of human beings. 

Plato witneffeth, that foon after mankind began to increafe 
they built many cities. Raleigh's Hiji. of the World. 

All mankind alike require their grace. 

All born to want; a miferable race. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. Refembling man not woman in form or nature. 

A mankind witch ! hence with her, out o’ door: 

A moft intelligency bawd ! Sbakefp. Winter’s Pale. 

MaNliKE. adj. [man and like.] Having the completion of 
man. 


Such a right manlike man, as nature often erring, yet 
{hews {he would fain make. Sidney, b. ii. 

MaNless. adj. [man and lefs.] Without men; not manned. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to fay, the Spaniards were 
fuddenly driven away with fquibs; for it was no more but a 
ftratagem of fire-boats manlefs, and fent upon the armada at 
Calais by the favour of the wind in the night, that put them 
in fuch terror, as they cut their cables. Bacon. 

Ma'nliness. n.f. [from manly.] Dignity; bravery; llout- 
nefs. 

Young matter, willing to fliew himfelf a man, lets bim- 
felf loofe to all irregularities; and thus courts credit and 
manlinefs in the catting off thc modefty he has till then been 
kept in. Locke. 

Ma'nly .adj. [from man.] Manlike; becoming a man; firm; 
brave; flout; undaunted; undifmayed. 

As did /Eneas old Anchifes bear. 

So I bear thee upon my manly fhoulders. Shakefpeare. 

Let’s briefly put on manly readinefs. 

And meet i’ th’ hall together. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I’ll (peak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing fteps 
Into a manly ftride. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Serene and manly, harden’d to fuftain 
The load of life, and exercis’d in pain. Dryden's Juv. 

See great Marcellus! how inur’d in toils. 

He moves with manly grace. Dryden's An. 

Ma'nly. adv. [from man.] With courage like a man. 

MaNna. n.f. 

Manna rs properly a gum, and is honey-like juice con¬ 
creted into a folid form, l’eldom fo dry but it adheres more or 
lefs to the fingers in handling: its colour is whitifh, ycl- 
lowifh, or brownifh, and it has in tafte die l'weetnefs of fu- 
gar, and with it a ftiarpnels that renders it vety agreeable: 
we are fupplied with manna from Calabria and Sicily, which 
is the produdl of two different trees, but which are of the 
fame genus, being both varieties of the alh : when the heats 
of fummer are free from rain* the leaves, the trunks, and 
branches of Both thefe trees, exfuddte a white honey juice, 
which concretes into what wc call manna, forming ltfdr as 
it runs, and according to its different quantity, into fma 
roundifh drops, or long flakes; what flows out of the * e * v ® 
of thefe trees is all natural, but the Italians procure a forced 
kind by wounding thc trunks and brandies: the ftneft mmu 
of all is that which oozes naturally out of the leaves m Au- 
eull-, after the l’csfon of collecting rhe common manna is 
over : the French have another fort of manna, produced from 
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thc latch tree, of a very different genus of the afii, and the 
very tree Which produces oil of turpentine; this is called 
Brianfon manna , from thc country where it is produced : our 
black thorn, or floe tree; fortietimes yield a true manna from 
the ribs of thc leaves in Autumn; but it is in a very fmall 
quantity : there is another fort called the manna Perfia, pro¬ 
duced from a fmall prickly fhrub about four or five feet high, 
growing in Egypt; Armenia, Georgia* and Perfia. The 
Hebrews, who had been acquainted with the laft mentioned 
fort of mama, when they found a miraculous food in the dc- 
fert refembling it, did not fcruple to call it manta: this was 
a conjecture the more natural to them; as they faw plainly 
that this defeended from the heavens in form of a dew, and 
concreted Into the globules in which they found it; and the 
reteived opinion at that time was; that the Oriental manna 
was formed in the fame manner; that it was a dew from the 
clouds concreted on the plant; none fuppofing, in thofe 
tarly times, that it was the natural juice oF the flirub upon 
Which it was found : it is however evident, that this was not 
of the nature of manna, becaufe it melted away as the fun 
grew hot, whereas manna hardens in that heat. It is but 
ktcly that the world Were convinced of the miftake of manna 
being an aerial produce, by an experiment being made by 
Covering a tree with fheets in the manna feafon, and the find¬ 
ing is much manna on it afterwards as on thofe which were 
open to the air and dew. Manna is celebrated, both bv the 
ancients and moderns, as a gentle and mild cathSttick. Hill. 

It would be well inquired, whether manHa doth fall but 
upon certain herbs, or leaves only. Bacon's Nat. HiJl. 

The manna in heaven will fuit every man’s palate. Locke. 
MA'NNER. n. f. [maniere, French.] 

1. Form ; method. 

In my divide Emilia make me bleft. 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare, 

Poffeflion, more than conqueft; is my care. Dryden. 

2 . Cuftom; habit; fafhion. 

As the manner of fome is. New Tejiament. 

3. Certain degree. 

It is in a manner done already ; 

For many carriages he hath difpatch’d 
To the fea-fide. Shakef. King John. 

The bread is in a manner common. 1 Sam. xxi. 5. 

If the envy be general in a manner upon all the minifters 
of an eftate, it is truly upon the ftate itfelf. Bacon’s EJfays. 
This univerfe we have poffeft, and rul’d 
In a manner at our will, th’ affairs of earth. Paradife Reg. 
Antony Auguftinus does in a manner confefs the charge. 

4 Sort k’ d Beer's Rejletlions on Learning. 

All manner of men affembled here in arms againft God’s 
peace and the king’s: we charge you to repair to your dwel¬ 
ling-places. Shakefpeare Henry VI. p. i. 

A love that makes breath poor, and fpcech unable, 

Beyond all manner of fo much I love you. Shakefbeare. 
What manner of meh wete they whom ye flew f Judges 
The city may flourifh in trade; and all manner of outward 

Air and manner are often mbre expreflivc than words. 

Some men have a native dignity ift their manner^tlllh 

ob ai P n r0 bv Ur th e Cm ft m ° re rCgard by 3 l0 ° k ’ than others ca » 

6. Plcuiiar 7 way impen ° US COmmands * « arijfa. 

in 1 melt ,nt0 m . e, l ai l chol y wh 'le I write, I fhall be taken 
Horn. mmntr ' and 1 fit b y on c too tender to thefe impref- 

It ran hardly be imagined how great a difference was^n 
fex d 'f p0,,tio 1 n ’ and man *'^ of the army under Ef- 

fex, and the other under Waller. ClarenAr,,, u — 

Vou S red C t fCW ° f yf>Ur lordfili P’ which 1 have endw- 

red to exprefs after your manner, have made whole ooems 

ro, 

7 . W 7 yt for°t Wn b7 WS “ r ° f eXpreflln S COI SwjI. 

*• Character of the mind. * tier bury. 

His princes are as much diftinguifhed bv their 
hy their dominions; and even thn(V> [ manncrs as 

characters feem wholly made up of couraec^diff "?’ 
another as to the particular kinds. 8 ’ ffer 
i„ d* plura!. Gcnend of Iife , 

U| » n 

hate. warlike; to make them foft and feff cmi . 

HEjlrange’s Fables. 
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We bring our manners to the bleft abodes; 

And think what pleafes us muft pleafe the gods* Dryden. 
10. [In the plural.] Ceremonious behaviour; ftudied civi- 1 
lity. 

The time will not allow the compliment. 

Which very manners urge. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Thefe bloody accidents muft excufc my manners. 

That fo negledted you; Sbakcfpeare’s Othello-. 

Our griefs and not our manners reafon now. Shaks/pearr. 
Ungracious wretch. 

Fit for thc mountains and the barbarous caves; 

Where manners ne’er were preach’d. Shakefpeare. 

Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak 
lift of a country’s fafhion : we are the makers of manners, 
Kate; Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Good manners bound her to invite 
The ftranger dame to be her gueft that night. Dryden ; 

None but the carelefs and the confident would rufh rudely 
into the prefence of a great man : and fhall we, in our ap¬ 
plications to thc great God; take that to be religion, which 
thc common reafon of mankind Will not allow to be man¬ 
ners ? South’s Sermons. 

Your paffidn bends 
Its force againft your neareft friends ; 

Which manners, decency, and pride; 

Have taught you from the world to hide. Swift: 

Ma'nnerliness. n.f. [from mannerly.] Civility; dtrernonious 
complaifance. 

Others out of mannerlinefs and refpecl to God, though 
they deny this univerfal foul of the univerfe, yet have devifed 
feVeral fyftems of the univerfe; Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Ma'nnerly. adj. [from manner.]. Civil; ceremonious; com- 
plaifant. 

Tut, tut; here is a mannerly forbearance. Shakefpeare ; 
Let me have 

What thou think’ft meet, and is moft mannerly. Sbakefp. 
Fools make a mock at fin, affront thc God whom we 
ferve, and vilify religion ; not to oppofe them, by whatever 
mannerly names we may palliate the offence, is not modefty 
but cowardice, and a traitefous defertion of our allegiance 
toChrift. Rogers's Sermons. 

Mannerly, adv , Civilly; without rudenefis. 

When we’ve flipp’d. 

We’ll mannerly demand thee of thy ftory: Shakefpeare. 

Ma nnikin. n.f. [man and klein, German.] A little nian : a 
dwarf. 

MaNnish . adj. [from man.] Having the appearance of a 
man; bold ; mafeuline; impudent. 

Nature had propohionfcd her without any fault; yet alto¬ 
gether feerned not to make up that harmony that Cupid de¬ 
lights in i the reafon whereof might feem a mannijh counte¬ 
nance, which overthrew that lovely fweetnefs, the nobleft 

battl? ° f WOm3nkindj far fitter t0 P revail b y Parley than by 
A woman; impudent and mannijh grown, Sidney. 

Is nctmore loath’d than an effeminate man. Shakefpeare. 

.. ,f en mannijh Mcvia, that two-handed whore, 

Aftr.de on horieback hunts the Tufcan boar. Drvden 
Manor, n.f. [memoir , old French; mafierium, low Latin; 
manor, Armorick.] * 

JWfi g niiiB, in common law, a rule or government 
jJSi 3 ™r hatho [er fuch as hold land within his foe. Touch- 
th 0 " 81 " 3 ° f thefC man ° rs ' itfecms > 'bat, in the begin- 

the fame as h^bv^h- 1 ^’ ^ paymg ,uch yearly rent for 

S^bvZ" fuchfc,v r 

fa tht ■ ' t at means * as became tenant to the kirvr. 
fo the inferiors became tenants to him : but thofe "rest 

' e b 7 ' m anf,on s .a„ ! J| an no 

mam in the crown or are hprfmtmri • ^ ^ re " 

whofoever pofleffos thefe manors, tKbeS"Honl ^ 
them is real and predial, and therefore iSS? b [ ng ?S to 
owners be changed. In thefe davs 1 rcma '«»» though the 
the jurifdidtion fnd royalty incorporeal ,i ? !lifics 

for a man may have 1 mlor S \^ ° r flte: 
that is, thc right and intereft JK “ * , he ,avv tcrms 

quifites thereto belonging cou rt-baron, with the per- 

tw 

t T- r , Shake]peare s Henry VI. 

Bv this fo fii, u , m f men of mine. 


iC B 


Have 
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M A N 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey. Shakefpeare' s Rich. II. 

M anque ller. n.f. [man and endian, Saxon.] A murderer; 
a mankiller ; a manflayer. 

'I'his was not Kayne the manquellcr , but one of a gentler 
fpint and milder fex, to wit, a woman. Garrw. 

Manse, n.f. [manfh, Latin.] A parfonage houfe. 

Ma'nsion. n. f. [tnanfo , Latin.] 

1. Place of refidence; abode; houfe. 

All thefe are but ornaments of that divine fpark within 
you, which being defeended from heaven, could not elfc- 
where pick out fo fwcet a manfion. Sidney. 

A fault no lefs grievous, if lo be it were true, than if fome 
king fhould build his manfion- houfe by the model of Solo¬ 
mon’s palace. Hooker, b. v. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His manfion , and his titles in a place, 

From whence himlelf does fly ? he loves us not. Shakefp. 

Thy manfion wants thee, Adam, rife 
Firft man, of men innumberable ordain’d ; 

Firft father! call’d by thee, I come thy guide 

To the garden of blifs, thy feat prepar’d. Milton. 

A manfion is provided thee ; more fair 
Than this, and worthy heav’n’s peculiar care. 

Not fram’d of common earth. Dryden. 

2 . Refidence; abode. 

Thefe poets near our princes fleep. 

And in one grave their manfons keep. Denham. 

Manslaughter. n.f. [man and faughter.] 

1. Murder; definition of the human fpecies. 

The whole pleafure of that book fiandeth in open man- 
faughter and bold bawdry. Afcham's Scboolmafer. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils, with infinite 
Manfaughter , {hall be held the higheft pitch 
Of human glory. Milton's Par. Lof, b. xi. 

2. [In law.] The at of killing a man not wholly without 
fault, though without malice. 

Mansla'yer. n.f. [man andyfoy.] Murderer; one that has 
killed another. 

Cities for refuge for the manflayer. Num. xxxv. 6. 

Mansu'ete. adj. [ manfuetus , Lat.] Tamej gentle; not fe¬ 
rocious ; not wild. x 

This holds not only in domeftick and mahfuete birds ; for 
then it might be thought the effet of cicuration or inftitu- 
tion, but alfo in the wild. Ray on Creation. 

M a'nsuetude. n.f. [, manfuetude , French; manfuetudo , Lat.J 
Tamenefs; gentlenefs. 

The angry lion did prefent his paw. 

Which by confent was given to manfuetude; 

The fearful hare her cars, which by their law 
Humility did reach to fortitude. Herbert. 

Ma'ntel. n.f [mantel, old Fr.] Work raifed before a chim¬ 
ney to conceal it, whence the name, which originally figni- 
fics a cloak. 

From the Italians we may learn how to raife fair mantels 
within the rooms, and how to difguife the {hafts of chim- 

JVotton's Architecture. 
If you break any china on the mantletree or cabinet, gather 
up the fragments. Swift. 

Mantele't. n.f. [mantelet, French.] 

1. A fmall cloak worn by women. 

2. [In fortification.] A kind of moveable penthoufe, made of 
’ pieces of timber fawed into planks, which being about three 

inches thick, aic nailed one over another to the height of 
almoft fix feet: they are generally cafed with tin, and fet 
upon little wheels; fo that in a liege they may be driven be¬ 
fore the pioneers, and ferve as blinds to {belter them from 
the enemy’s fmall-fhot: there are other mantelets covered on 
the top, whereof the miners make ufe to approach the walls 
of atownorcafile. ' Har [["• 

Makti'cer. n.f [man and tiger.] A large monkey or ba- 

b °Near thefe was placed, by the black prince of Monomo- 
lapa.;. fide, the glaring ca.-a-moumain, andId* 

uT£:r:Tfn,<,,, ^ a ** «** « 

ment thrown over the reft of the drefs. 

We, wcll-cOvcr’d with the night’s black mantle , 

At unawares may beat down Edward s guard. 

And feize himfelf. Shakefpeare s Henry VI. 

Poor 'Pom drinks the green mantle of the handing poo . 

Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

The day begins to break, and night is fled. 

Whole pitchy mantle over-veil’d the earth. Shakefpeare. 
Their a&ions were covered and difguifed with mantles, 
vety uiual in times of diforder, of 

The herald and children are cloachcd with mantlet of 
water green fattin, but the herald, 
gold. 
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D , , , , Before the fun. 

Before the heay ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Ut God, as with a mantle, didft inveft 
The rifing world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formlcfs infinite. Ml, 

By which the beauty of the earth appears. 

The divers-colour’d mantle which (he wears. Sand 
Lpon loofening of his mantle the eggs fell from him at 
awares, and the eagle was a third time defeated. L'Eilran' 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev’d, *' 

With kind concern and (kill has weav’d 
A filken web; and ne’er fhall fade 
Its colours : gently has he laid 
The mantle o’er thy fad diftrefs. 

And Venus fhall the texture bids. p r . 

A fpacious veil from his broad fhouklcrs flew, ' 

That fet the unhappy Phaeton to view; 

The flaming chariot and the fteeds it fhew’d. 

And the whole fable in the mantle glow’d. Addifcn 

To Ma'ntle. v.a. [from the noun.]" To cloke; to cover- 
to difguife. 

As the morning fteals upon the night. 

Melting the darknefs; fo their riling fenfes 
Begin to chace the ign’rant fumes, that mantle 
Their clearer reafon. Shakefpeare's Tended 

I left them 

I’ th’ filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 

There dancing up to th’ chins. ‘ Shakefpeare's Tempe/l. 

To Ma'ntle. v.n. [The original of the fignification of this 
word is not plain. Skinner confidcrs it as relative to the cx- 
panfiop of a mantle: as, the hawk mantleth; fhe fpreads her 
wings like a mantle .] 

1. To fpread the wings as a hawk in pleafure. 

The fwan with arched neck. 

Between her white wings mantling , rows 

Her ftate with oary feet. Miltons Par. Lof, b. viii, 

2. To joy; to revel. 

My frail fancy fed with full delight 
Doth bathe in blifs, and mantleth moft at eafe; 

Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 
Her heart’s defirc with moft contentment pleafe. Spenfer. 

3. To be expanded; to fpread luxuriantly. 

The pair that clad 

Each fhoulder broad, came mantling o’er his breaft 
With regal ornament. Milton's Par. Lof, b. v. 

The mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant. Milton's Par. Lof, b. iv. 

I faw them under a green mantling vine, 

That crawls along the fide of yon fmall hill. 

Plucking ripe cluftcrs. Milton. 

You’ll fometimes meet a fop, of niceft tread, 

Whofe mantling peruke veils his empty head. Gey. 

He with the Nais went to dwell, 

Leaving the ne&ar’d feafts of Jove; 

And where his mazy waters flow. 

He gave the mantling vine, to grow 
A trophy to his love. Fenton's Ode to Lord Gower. 

4. To gather any thing on the furface ; to froth. 

There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a Handing pond; 

And do a wilful ftillnefs entertain. 

With purpofc to be dreft in an opinion 

Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shakefpeare. 

It drinketh frefh, flovvereth, and mantleth exceedingly. 

Bacon's Nat.. lift. 46. 
From plate to plate your eye-balls roll. 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Popes Horace. 

5. To ferment; to be in fprightly agitation. 

When mantling blood 

Flow’d in his lovely checks ; when his bright eyes 
Sparkl’d with youthful fires; when ev’ry grace 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the Ion. bnutm 
Ma'ntua. n. f [this is perhaps corrupted from manteau, H.j 
A lady’s gown. . . 

Not Cynthia, when her mantua's pinn d awry, 

E’er felt luch rage, refentment, and defpair. 

As thou, fad virgin 1 for thy ravifh’d hair. J 3 ; 

How naturally do you apply ybur hands to each oth 

■* -TO 

•TSKT-—T - i« -Sit !££ 

falhionable ladies. . . J 

Ma'nual. adj. [manualis, Latin; manuel, French.j 

l. Performed by the hand. „ffiftance of 

Th. fpeclative 

manual operation, can never Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

is its object. J 

2. Ufcd 
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MAN 

VW .J liimfclf K> expiaic the '"jury, to 

CWtiVAL. n.f. A toll book, fuel, as may bo carried in the 

^This manual of laws, Ailed dns confelTofs tag.Congo" 
bat few heads. HMs Cmum Law ,f England. 

In thofe prayers which are recommended to the ufe of the 
devout perfons of your church, in the manuals and offices 
allowed them in our own language, they would be 
have nothing they thought fcandalous. 

Manu'bial. adj. [manubia, Lat.] Belonging to fpoil; taken 

MANU'BRRJM. n.f. [Latin.] A handle. 

Though the fucker move eafily enough up and down in 
the cylinder by the help of the manubrium, yet if the manu¬ 
brium be taken off, it will require a confiderable ftrength to 

move it. . _ ., , *. 

Manudu'ction. n.f. [manuduCtio, Latin.] Guidance by the 

We find no open traiff, or conftant manuduCtion, in this 
labyrinth. Preface to Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That they arc carried by the manuduCtion of a rule, is evi¬ 
dent front the conftant fteadinefs and regularity of their mo¬ 
tion. Glatwille. 

This is a dire# manuduStim to all kind of fin, by abufing 
the confcience with undervaluing perfuafions concerning the 
malignity and guilt even of the fbuleft. South's Sermons. 

Manufacture, n.f. [manus and faeio, Latin; manufa£lure, 
French.] 

1. The pra&ice of making any piece of workmanlhip. 

2. Any thing made by art. 

Hcav’n’s pow’r is infinite: earth, air, and fea, 

The manufacture mafs the making pow’r obey. Dryden. 
The pcafants are clothed In a coarfe kind of canvas, the 
manufacture of the country. Addifon on Italy. 

To Manufacture, v.a. [ manufacturer , French.] To make 
by art and labour; to form by workmanlhip. 

Manufacturer, n.f. [mamifaClurier, French; manufaCiurus, ■ 
Lat.] A workman ; an artificer. 

In the practices of artificers and the manufacturers of va¬ 
rious kinds, the end being propofed, we find out ways of 
compofing things for the feveral ufes of human life. Watts. 

To Manumi'se. v.a. [manumitto, Latin.] To fet free; to 
difmifs from flavery. 

A conftant report of a danger fo eminent run through the 
whole caftle, even into the deep dungeons, by the compal- 
fion of certain manumifed flaves. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

He prefents 

To thee renown’d for piety and force, 

Poor captives manumis’d, and matchlefs horfe. Waller. 

Manumi'ssion. n.f. [manumijfon, Fr. manumiffto, Lat.J The 
act of giving liberty to flaves. 

Slaves wore iron rings until their manumiffm or prefer¬ 
ment. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

The pileus was fomewhat like a night-cap, as the fymbol 
of liberty, and therefore given to flaves at their manumijfon. 

Arbuthnot on Goins. 

To Manumi't. v. a. [manumitto, Latin.] To releafe from 
flaverv; 

Help to manumit and releafe him from thofe fervile drudge¬ 
ries to vice, under which thofe remain who live without 
G°d. Government of the Tongue. 

Thou wilt beneath the burthen bow. 

And glad receive the manumitting blow 

On thy lhav’d flavifti head. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Manu'rable. adj. [from manure.'] Capable of cultivation. 
This book gives an account of the mamrable lands in every 
marior. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Manu ranch, n.f. [from manure.] Agriculture ; cultivation. 
An obfolctc word, worthy of revival. 

Although there Ihould none of them fall by the fword, yet 
they being kept from manurance, and their cattle from run¬ 
ning abroad, by this hard reftraint they would quickly de¬ 
vour one another. / , , 

To MANU'RE. o.a. [manouvrer, French.] Le 

1. To cultivate by manual labour. 

They mock our fcant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. Milt 

2 . I o dung; to fatten with compofts. 

fragments of {hells, reduced by the agitation of the fea 
to powder, areruled for the manuAng of &. WoZard. 

Revenge her flaughter’d citizens, 

Or {hare their fate : the corps of half her fenate 
Manure the fields of Theffaly, while wc 

ManuS d ; U r b / ratm P in C ° ld , de c ba : es ’ Addifon's Cato. 

s °" - - ■—« 

When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 

1 hC tat manure with heav’nly fire is warm’d. Dryden, 
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Mud makes an extraordinarj' manure for land that is lardy. 

Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

Manu'rement. n.f. [from manure.] Cultivation; improve- 

m The manurement of wits is like that of foils, where before 
the pains of tilling or fowing, men confidcr what the mould 
will bear. , i u gotten on Education : 

Manu'rer. n.f. [from the verb.] He who manures land ; a 

hulbandman. . _ . . r • i a 

Ma'nhscript. n.f. [manufent, Fr. manufenptum , LaUn.] A 

book written, not printed. 

A collection of rare manufenpts, exquifitely written in Ara- 
bick, and fought in the molt remote parts by the diligence of 
Erpenius, the moft excellent linguift, were upon fale to the 
. T. Wotton. 

Her majefty has perufed the manufcrlpt of this opera, and 
given it her approbation. Dryden's Dedication to K. Arthur. 

Ma'ny. adj. comp, more, fuperl. rnof. [inznij, Saxon.] 

1. Confifting of a great number; numerous ; moFc than few. 

Our enemy, and the deftroyers of our country, Hew many 
of us. ' J ud S- xvi - 24 - 

When many atoms defeend in the air, the fame caule which 
makes them be many, makes them be light In proportion to 
their multitude. Digby on the Soul. 

The apoftles never give the leaft directions to Chriftians 
to appeal to the bifliop of Rome for a determination of the 
many differences which, in thofe times, happened among 
them. Trilotfon's Sermons. 

2. Marking humber indefinite. 

Both men and women, as many as were willing-hearted, 
brought bracelets. Exod. xxxv. 22; 

3. Powerful; with too, and in low language. 

They come to vie power and expence with thofe that are 
too high, and too many, for them. L'Ef range's Fables. 

Ma'ny. n.f. [This word is remarkable in the Saxon for its 
frequent ufe, being written with twenty variations: maene- 
jeo, maene^o, maenijeo, maenijo, maemju, mam 10, rme- 
niu, maenyjeo, manejeo, manigu, njam^e, mamjo, me- 
nejeo, menejo, mene3U, meiU5eo, menigo, menigu, me¬ 
mo, memu.] 

1. A multitude; a company; a great number; people. 

After him the rafcal many ran. 

Heaped together in rude rabblemcnt. Fairy Queen. 

O thou fond many ! with what loud applaufe 
Did’ft thou beat heav’n with blefling Bolingbroke. Shakefp ; 

I had a purpofc now 
To lead our many to the holy land ; 

Left reft and lying ftill might make them look 

Too near into my ftate. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

A carc-craz’d mother of a many children. Shakefpeare. 
The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led or driven, 
but by no means fit to guide themfelves. South's Sermons. 

There parting from the king the chiefs divide; 

And wheeling Eaft and Weft, before their many ride. Dryd. 
He is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment 
of his life. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Seeing a great humy in rich gowns, he was amazed to find 
that perfom, of quality were up fo early . Addifon s Freeholder. 

2. Many, when it is uled before a lingular noun, feems to be a 
fubftantivc. 

Thou art a collop of my flefh; 

And for thy fake have 1 lhcd many a tear. Shakefpeare. 
He is belet with enemies, the meaneft of which "is not 
without many and many a way to the wreaking of a malice. 

D . . . „ L'Eftrange's Fables. 

Broad were their collars too, and every one 
Was fet about with many a .coftly ftone. Dryden 

Many a child can have the diftinct clear ideas of two and 
three long before he has any idea of infinite. Locke 

3. Many is ufed much in compofition. 

M ^ r Y s CO ' LOURED - ad J- l man 'J and colour.] Having many co- 

Hail manycoloured meffenger, that ne’er 
Do’ft difobey the voice of Jupiter. Shakefp. Tcmpeft ; 
He hears not me, but on the other fide 


A many colour'd peacock having fpy’d, 
Leaves him and me. 


Donne. 


The hoary majefty of fpades appears ; 

Puts forth one manly leg, to fight reveal’d, 

L he rclt his manycoloured robe conceal’d. 

Manyco rnered. adj. [many and comer.] Polygonal • having 
many corners; J vo onai > Having 

w . Search thofe many corner d minds. 

Some of the wiirfrein. that 1 f 0 ^ hcads ’ 

the nunyheaded tyranny DrevIllJd ^°v!' U ar '‘ ctnce is 
dorus their chief. X ’ P W ‘ th the reft to Mufi- 

Hiirh T h u r uJ Dutfla came 

High mounted oil her manyhe^dtd ffiSk, Fairy Queen. 

The 
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. The beaft hath broke, 

'Jr 4 h a ken from his head, the roval voice n i 

•Thofe were the preludes of his fate, ' Dcnh <m. 

I hat form d his manhood to fubdue 

•j-isfreas:, ■.« 

Seek Abides on the Spartan fhore; 

He wand ring long, a wider circle made, 

TU a k:v “ d nations has furvey’d. Pole's OdvfTn 

C “ D - ° di - ^1 NuoteSy^; 

He from the manypeopfd city fliijs ; 

Contemns their labours, and the drivers cries. Sand vl 
m a^t,'„ es anadeerbialphrafe. Often, fr^endy ^ 

„. T i3, , “' hol,ct l» the device and legenj, which 

are both of them manyttmes taken out of the feriptures. 

Map « r PmMh 1 t -i » A ddifon on ancient Medals. 
which"hnds L rffo ° W ^ geographical picture on 

^elidStfe. J ' l,n “'' d aC “ rii ”S “ HP- 

^rtiane earneftly entreated Dorus, that he would bellow 
a map of h.s little world upon her, that flie might fee whe- 
ther it were troubled with fuch unhabitable climes of cold 
defoairs, and hot rages, as her’s was. Sidney 

I will take the map of Ireland, and lay it before me, a/d 

SISm 7 fchoolmafters > to g^c my undemanding 

to judge of your plot S pen/er on Ireland. 

Old coins are like fo many maps for explaining the ancient 
geograp y. Addifon on ancient Coins. 

U er the map my finger taught to ftray, 

Crofs many a regjon marks the winding way; 

From fea to fed, from realm to realm Trove,’ 

And grow a mere geographer by love. Ttckell. 

To Map. v. a. [from the noun.] To delineate; to fet down." 

I am near to the place where they fhould meet, if Pifanio 
have mapp’d it right. Shakefpeare’s Cymbehne. 

Maple tree. n.f. 

The maple tree hath jagged or angular leaves; the feeds 
grow two together in hard-winged vcffels : there are feveral 
lpecies, of which the greater maple is falfly called the fyca- 
more tree : the common maple is a tree frequent in hedge- 

rows - Miller. 

The platane round. 

The carver holme, the tnapple fcldom inward found. Spenf 
Of the rottenefl maple wood burnt to allies they make a 
ftronglye. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Ma'ppery. n.f. [from map.] The art of planning and de- 
fignmg- Hanmcr. 

The Hill and mental parts. 

That do contrive how many hands fhall llrike 
When fitnefs calls them on ; 

They call this bedwork, mapp'ry, .ciofet war. Shakefpeare. 
To Mar. v. a. [amypjian, Saxon.] To injure; to fpoil; to 
hurt; to mifehief; to damage. Obfolete. 

Lofs is no Ihame, nor to be lefs than foe. 

But to be Idler than himfelf, doth mar 
Both loofer’s lot, and victor’s praife alfo. Fairy Queen. 
The mailer may here only Humble, and perchance fall in 
teaching, to the matring and maiming of the fcholar in learn- 

Afcham's Schoolmajler. 


When pridls are more in words than matter. 

When brewers mart their malt with water. Shakefpeare. 
I pray you mar no more trees with writing fongs In their 
barks. 

— I pray you mar no more of my verfes with reading them 
ill-favouredly. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Beware thine honour, be not ihen difgrac’d, 

Takc care thou mar not when thou think’ll to mend. Fairf. 

Aumarle became the man that all did mar, 

Whether through indilcretion, chance, or worfe. Daniel. 
The ambition to prevail in great things is lefs harmful 
than that other, to appear in every thing; for that breeds 
confufion, and marts bufinefs, when great in dependencies. 

Bacon's Effays. 

O ! could we fee how caufe from caufc doth Ipring ! 
How mutually they link’d and folded are : 

And hear how oft one difagreeing firing 
The harmony doth rather make than marr! Davies. 

Ire, envy, and defpair, 

Marr’d all his borrowed vifage; and betray’d 

Him counterfeit. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 

Had flic been there, untimely joy through all 
Mens hearts diffus’d, had marr’d die funeral. Waller. 

Mother! 

’Tis much unfafe my fire to difobey: 

Not only you provoke him to your coil. 

But mirth is marr’d, and the good cheer is loft. Dryden. 

MARANATHA. n.f. [Syriack.J It fignifies, the Lord comes, 
or, the Lord is come: it was a form of the denouncing or 
anathematizing among the Jews. St. Paul pronounces, If 
any love not the Lord Jcfus Chrift, let him be anathema ma- 


M A R 

i.h 

i u ter y ,he Wd — “ 

aZ^T' ' n,i -" 58 *. Milt p 7 r, 
tural extindion ofSd ht^ b y reai °" * a L 

bri8 W of a 

C plies her hard, and much rain wears the marble 

A J£ZZ ''Z eW »’ Cre Io,, S t0 P art with breath % 
And holifcS rear’d, unmindful of thy death. 

Some dry their corn infeded with the brine 7 

Then grihd with marbles, and prepare to dine. Dnden 

S C the r p^ of^diamoS 

Jnn °1 W f te u be,ng more eaf,l >' fe P ar ahle, give way to She 
approach of the two pieces of marble. ' r 

2. Little balls of marble with which children play. 

Marbles taught him percuflion, and the laws of motion- 
nut-crackm the uli of the leaver. AM,,,: ZTpl’ 
O .Ss the fculpture or inlcription; tbt 

Ma'rble. adj. 

1. Made of marble: 

Pygmalion’s fate reverft is mine, 

His marble love took flefli and blood, 

All that I worihipp’d as divine. 

That beauty, now ’tis underftood, 

Appears to have no more of life. 

Than that whereof he fram’d his wife. Waller 

2. Variegated, or red. like marble. 

Shall I fee far-fetched inventions ? ihall I labour to lay 
marbte colours over my ruinous thoughts ? or rather, thourii 
the ptirenefs of my virgin-mind be ftained, let me keep the 
true fimphcity of my word. Sidney, b. ii. 

The appendix fluill be printed by itfelf, Hitched, and with 
a marble cover. Swift. 

To Ma'rble. v. a. [ marbrer , French, from the noun.] To 
variegate, or vein like marble. 

A fticet of very well fleeked marbled paper did not call any 
of its diftindl colours upon the wall with an equal diffufion. 

Boyle on Colours. 

Marian 

Marbled with fage the hard’ning cheefe Ihe prefs'd, 

And yellow butter Marian’s fkill profefs’d. Gay’s Paf orals. 
Marblehe'arteo. mlj. [marble and heart.] Cruel; inlenli- 
ble; hard-hearted. 

Ingratitude ! thou marblehearted fiend. 

More hideous, when thou fliew’ft thee in a child; 

Than the fea monfter. Sbdkefpeare’s King Lear. 

Ma'rcasite. n.f. 

The term marcafite has been very improperly ufed by fo me 
for bifmuth, and by others for zink: the more accurate 
writers however always exprefs a fubftance different from 
either of thefe by it, fulphureous and metallick. The mar¬ 
cafite is a folid hard foflil, of an obfcurcly and irregularly fo- 
liaceous ftruflure, of a bright glittering appearance, and na¬ 
turally found in continued beds among the veins of ores, or 
in the fiffures of ftonc: the variety of forms this mineral puts 
on is almoft endlefs: as it is generally found among the ores 
of metals, it is frequently impregnated with particles of them, 
and of other foflile bodies, and thence aflumes various colours 
and degrees of hardnels. There arc however only three di- 
ftindl fpecies of it; one of a bright gold colour, another of 
a bright filver, and a third of a dead white : the filvery one 
feems to be peculiarly meant by the writers on the Materia 
Medico. Marcafite is very frequent in the mines of Corn¬ 
wall, where the workmen call it mundick, but more fo in 
Germany, where they extract vitriol and fulphur from it, be- 
fides which it contains a quantity of arlenick. HtlL 

The writers of minerals give the name pyrites and marca- 
fites indifferently to the fame fort of body: I reftrain the name 
of pyrites wholly to the nodules, or thofe that arc found 
lodged in ftrata that are leparate: the marcafite is part of the 
matter that either conllitutes the ftratum, or i3 lodged in the 
perpendicular fiffures. Woodward Met. Fcjjth. 

The acid fait diffolved in water is the fame with oil of lul- 
phur per campanam, and abounding much in the bowels of 
the earth, and particularly in marcafites, unites itfelf to the 
other ingredients of the marcafite , which arc bitumen, iron, 

6 copper. 
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coiner and earth, and with them compounds alum, vitriol, 
2 , d fulphur: with the earth alone it compounds alum ; WUn 
the metal alone, or metal and earth together, it compounds 
vitriol; and with the bitumen and earth it compounds ful¬ 
phur : whence it comes to pals, that marcafites abound with 
thofe three minerals. Newton’s Upticks: 

Here marcafites in various figures vvait, 

To ripen to a true metallick ftate. Garth's Difpcnfatory. 
March-. ;;./ [from Mars.] The third month of the year. 
March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce afpeil, a helmet 
upon his head, to fhew this month was dedicated to Mars. 

Pea chain on Drawing. 
To March, v. n. [marcher, French, for Varicarr, Menage , 
from Mars, 

It To move in military form. 

Well march we on, 

Tor-give obedience where ’tis truly ow’d. Shakefpeare. 
He marched in battle array with his power againft Ar- 
• phaxad. Jiid.u i '$. 

Maccabeus marched forth, and flew five-and-twenty thou- 
fand perfons. ? Mac. xii. 26. 

My father, when fome days before his death 
He ordered me to march for Utica, 

Wept o’er me. A.l V, • ;’s Cato. 

2. 'Fo walk in a grave, deliberate, or ftately mzhtitr. 

Plcxirtus finding that if nothing elfe, far- ir.c would at laft 
bring him to deffrucTron, thought belter by humblends to 
creep where by pride he cOuld not march. Sidney , l. ii. 

Doth York intend no harm to us. 

That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm. 

Our bodies, ev’ry footftep that they make, 

March towards death, until at laft they die. 

Like thee appear. 

Like thee, great fon of Jove, like thee. 

When clad in rifmg majefly, 

Thou marchefi down o’er Delos’ hills. 

The power of wifdom march’d before. 

To March, v. n. 

1. To put in military movement. 

Cyrus marching his army for divers days over mountains of 
fnow, the dazzling fpleridor of its whitenefs prejudiced the 
fight of very many of his foldiers. Boyle on Colours. 

2 . To bring in regular proceffion. 

March them again in fair array, 

And bid them form the happy day; 

The happy day defign’d to wait 

On William’s fame, and Europe’s fate. Prior. 

March, n.f [marcher, French.] 
j. Movement; journey of foldiers. 

Thefe troops came to the army harrafled with a long and 
wean fome march, and caff away their arms and garments, 
and fought m their Aim. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

\\ ho fliould command, by his Almighty nod, 

Thefe chofen troops, unconfcious of the road. 

And unacquainted with th’ appointed end, 

Their marches to begin, and thither tend. Blackmor 


Shakcfp. 

Davies. 


Prior. 
Pope's Odyffiy. 
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my innocence with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon's Apcpltl. 

'The Jady ‘marchionefs, his wjte, foliicited very diligently the 
timely prefervation of her hufband. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Ma'rciipane. n.f [majfcpane, French.] A kind of iweet 
bread, or bifeuir. 

Along \vhofe ridge filch bones are met. 

Like comfits round in marchpane fet. Sidney, b. ii 

Ma'rcid. adj. [marcidus, Latin.J Lean ; pining; withered. 

A burning colliquative fever, the fofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing its aduftion upon (he drier and 
flelhy parts, changes into a marcid fever. Harvey oft Cotf 

He on his own fifti pours the nobleft oil; 

That to your marcid dying herbs aflign’d. 

By the rank find! and taftc betrays its kind. Dtyden. 

Ma'rcour. n.f. [manor, Latin.] Leannefs; the date of wi¬ 
thering; waftc of fielh. 

Confidering the txolutiori and languor enfuing the 2<£lion 
of venery in fome, the extenuation and inarcour in others, 
it much abridgeth out days. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

A marcour is either imperfedl, tending to a leffer wither¬ 
ing, which is curable ; or perfedl, that is, an entile wafting 
of the body, excluding all means of cure. Harvey oA Coif 
Mare, n.f [inaj-.e, Saxon.] 
t. The female of a horfe. 

A pair of couriers born of heav’nly breed. 

Whom Circe Hole from her celeftial fire. 

By fubftiuiting mare,, produc’d on earth. 

Whole wombs conceiv’d a more than mortal birth. Dryd. 

2. [From marci the name of a fpirit imagined by the nations 
of the north to torment fleepers.] A kind of torpor or ftag- 
nation, which feems to prefs the ftomach with a weight; the 
night hag. 

Mab, his merry queen by night, -j 

Beftridcs young folks that lie upright; L 

In elder times the mare that hight, j 

Which plagues them out of meafure. Drayton’s Nymphid. 
MuArooms calife the incubus, or the mare ia the ftomach! 

.. Bacon's Nat. Hi/1. N\ C46. 

Mareschal. n.f. [marefchal, French, derived by Junius from 
mare, the female of an horfe.] A chief commander of an 


army 


O William, mav thy arms advance. 
That he may lofe Dinant next year. 
And fo be marefchal of France. 

E. n.f. [m 


Prior. 


Ma'rcarite. n.f. [margarita, Latin ; marguerite, French^ 
A pear!. J 

1 < t CQ T,: n ? etal > and fignifies purity; among the 

planers it holdeth with luna, among precious ftones with the 

mnra/i\‘i //» nr nno r-i Z> / n* 

. , , f treat ham on Blazoning. 

An herb. Ainf * 


, G J'SSi , ’S. inmiliKry,,a,c ' 

Waller was finooth, but Dryden taught to join n 
The varying verfc, the full refounding line, ( 

I he long majeftidc march, and energy divine. Potto \ 

3. Deliberate or laborious walk. P J 

erJJIur CamC t0 l / e r °° tS of thc mou «fein> and had a verV 

4 . S !tTZZt “ 8 ,hc " >p of "• « i>Z 

lo,Jr l !- e i rUm K Pr r fcntiy l ftrik!n g U P a match, they make no 
longer flay, but forward they go direflly toward/Ncoftat 

c , „ , They of thofe marches 

Shall be a wall fdfficient to defend 

„ “ r 1! '| an d from the pilferring borderers. r, 

at fon^mfnXrgc^'ScYatsTir T\ Upon thc WclAmcn 
^ their own ufe^theyli ™Lu At a Y gai " ed the X 
x royal liberties. ’ y Callcd lor ^ marchers, and had 
M.Vr CHI0N . Ess n r rr • • f Davies on Ireland. 

krom a |mvate^cntlew mbr<,lt |‘ Ohnfip. HmryV III 

from a —* ■ ^ & S? 


margarite or pearl. 

Ma'rgarites. n.f. 

Marce. I 

Ma'rgent. I n.f [margo, Latin; marge, French.] 
Ma'rcin. ) J 

1. Thc border ; the brink ; the edge; the verge'. 

He drew his flaming fword, and ftruck 
At him fo fiercely, that rhe upper marge 
Of his fevcnfold Aield away it took. Fairy Queen, b. ii 
.. Never fince 

Met we on hill, in dale, foreft, or mead. 

Or on the beached mar gent of the fea. Shakefttcbre 

W^\ ai C Tp C *T C3mc rulbin S wher e he Hood, P 
Which fill d the margin of the fatal flood. Drydrn’s JFn 

2. The edge of a page left blank, or fill’d with a A on note 

As much love in rhime, 

As would be cramm’d up in a {heet of pa 

Writ on both fidcs the leaf, maroent and all c;„a r. 

. Reconcile thole two places, which both you 
gins of our b.bles acknowledge to be parallel "“* r J 

2 Themed kn 7 S b ,aW J n ° r norlnargent. 

3- f he edge of a wound or fore. 

s." s - L “ d,s ar “-'- h ‘Zuzp&igi 

year s review. & Wor Ay of your lecond 

Ma'rginated. adj. [mar?inatu< I . r Watts's Logick. 

a margin. J L Lat ’ fr °m margin.] Having 

Ma'rgravk. n.f [march and m 
vercignty in Germany; i„ its ^’ ? crman 'J A title of fo- 
marchcs or borders ‘ g ,U lm port, keeper of the 

Ma'riets. n.f. a kind of vi 0 l et 

A dew; 
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Mar 

/the marigold hath z radiated difcous flower; the petals of 

rouTh^hY th l T ft Part ’ Crenated ’ the ^ds crooked and 
thofe which are uppcrmoft long, and thofe within 

(bccuient. 8 arC ng ’ mtirC ’ and ’ f0r the moft 

Your circle will teach you to draw truly all fphcricalYo- 
ies * 


Cleave/and. 


dies _ > ^ t 

The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 
Echoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife. 

Fair is the gilliflower, of gardens fwect, 

'i' * S the mar 'S°M> pottage meet. Gay's PaJlor alt. 

To Ma rinate. v. a. [mariner, French.] To fait fifli, and 
then preferve them in oil or vinegar. 

Why am I ftyl’d a cook, if I’m fo loath 
To marinate my fifli, or feafon broth. King’s Cookery. 

Mari'ne. adj. [marinus , Latin.] Belonging to the fca. 

I he king was defirous that the ordinances of England and 
Franee, touching marine affairs, might be reduced into one 

^° r v? ‘ n Hayward. 

Vaft multitudes of {hells, and other marine bodies, are 
found lodged in all forts of ftone. Woodward. 

No longer Circe could her flame difguife, 

But to the fuppliant God marine replies. Garth’s Ovid. 

Mari'ne. n. f [la marine , French.] 

1. Sea-affairs. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and One- 
ficrates his intendant-general of marine , have both left rela- 
tions of the ftate of the Indies at that time. Arbuthnot. 

2. A foldier taken on (hipboard to be employed in defeents upon 
the land. 

Ma'riner. n. f. [from mare, Latin ; marinier , French.] A 
Teaman; a failor. 

The merly mariner unto his word 
Soon hearkened* and her painted boat ftraightway 
Turn’d to the fhore. Fairy Sjueen, b. ii. 

Your {hips are not well mann’d. 

Your mariners are inuliteers, or reapers. Shakefpeare. 
We oft deceive ourfelves, as did that mariner who, mif- 
taking them for precious ftones, brought home his {hip 
fraught with common pebbles from the remoteft Indies. 

Glanville’s Seep. 

His bufy mariners he haftes. 

His {hatter’d fails with rigging to reftore. Dryden. 

What mariner is not afraid, 

To venture in a fhip decay’d. Swift’s Mifcel. 

Ma'rjoram. n.f. [marjorana, Lat. marjolaine, Fr.] A fragrant 
plant of many kinds ; the baftard kind only grows here. 

I’he nymphs of the mountains would be drawn upon their 
heads garlands of honeyfuckles, woodbine, and fweet marjo¬ 
ram. Peacbam on Drawing. 

Ma'rish. n.f. [marais, French; mepj-c, Saxon; maerfehe, 
Dutch.] A bog; a fen; afwamp; watry ground; amarfli; 
a morals ; a more. 

The flight was made towards Dalkeith ; which way, by 
reafon of the marijh , the Englifh horfe were leaft able to 
purfue. Hayward. 

When they had avenged the blood of their brother, they 
turned again to the marijh of Jordan. I Mac. ix. 42. 

Lodronius, carried away with the breaking in of the 
horfemen, was driven into a marijh ; where, after being fore 
wounded, and faft in the mud, he had done the uttermoft. 

Knolles's Hijt. of the Turks. 

His limbs he coucheth in the cooler {hades ; 

Oft, when heaven’s burning eye the fields invades, 

To marijhes reforts. Sandyds Paraphrafe. 

From the other hill 

To their fix’d ftation, all in bright array. 

The cherubim defeended ; on the ground 
Gliding mctcorous, as ev’ning mift 
Ris’n from a river, o’er the marijh glides. 

And gathers ground faft at the labourer’s heel. Milton. 

Ma'rish. ad]. Morifh; fenny ; boggy; fwampy. 

It hath been a great endangering to the health of fome 
plantations, that they have built along the fea and rivers, in 
marijh and unwholcfome grounds. Bacon s tjjays. 

The fen and quamire fo marijh by kind. 

Are to be drained. . , / Husbandry. 

Marital, n.f. [maritus, Latin; marital, French.] Pertain¬ 
ing to a hufband ; incident to a hulband. . , „ f 

If any one retains a wife that has been taken in the a<ft of 
adultery, he hereby incurs the guilt of the crime of bawdry. 
But becaufe repentance does, for the moft part, confift in the 
mind, and fince Chriftian charity, as we 1 as 
«*»>> » belirf ,h ' S 

It has been determined by fome unpolite profeflbrs of the 
law, that a hulband may excrcife his authontyfo far, 

as to give his wife moderate corre.ft.on At't of Tormentmg^ 

Ma'ritated. *dj. [from maritus, Latin.] Having 
band. 


mar 

Mari'timal. \ rr 

Ma'ritime. \ ad J" VMritimtis, Latin; maritime, F r .1 

1. Performed on the fea; marine. ’ 

I difeourfed of a maritimal voyage, and the „,/r 
incidents therein. ; e ’ d th £ P a %« and 

2. Relating to the fea ; naval. Sleigh's jjjfays. 

At the parliament at Oxford, his youth and r 

ess ,n 6rvi “- tai 

3. Bordering on the fea. “ in ' S 

The friend, the fhores maritimal 
Sought for his bed, and found a place upon which nl,„U 
The murmurring billows. cl . ,P d 

Ercoco, and the lefs maritime kings ***" ' //W '* 
Monbaza and Quiloa. Milton’s Par Lo/l l • 

Neptune upbraided them with their ftupidity and t 
ranee, that a maritime town fliould negleft the 
him who was the god of the fcas. 

Mark. WeHh, m ca„c, Saxo 

marque, french.] ’ JJUCcil > 

1. A token by which any thing is known 

Once was proclaimed throughout all Ireland, that all mcn 
fliould mark their cattle with an open fevcral mark upon the,r 
flanks or buttocks, fo as if they happened to be ftolen Sf 
might appear whofe they were. Spenfer on lr ? J 

In the prefent form of the earth there arc ‘'certain marks 
“dedications of its firft ftate; with which, if wc compare 
thofe things that are recorded in facred hiftory, we muv dif 
coyer what the earth was in its firft original. Bun ' 

The urine is a lixivium of the falts in a human body, and 
the proper mark of the ftate and quantity of fuch falts • and 
therefore very certain indications for the choice of diet mav 
be taken from the ftate of urine. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

2. A token; an impreflion. 

But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife. 

To Grecian fwords betray’d my fleeping life: 

Thefe are the monuments of Helen’s love, 

The fhame I bear below, the marks I bore above. Dryden. 

’Twas then old foldiers cover’d o’er with fears, 

The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars. 

Thought all paft fcrvices rewarded well. 

If to their {hare at leaft two acres fell. Dryden's Juvenal\ 
At prefent there are fcarce any marks left of a fubterra- 
neous fire; for the earth is cold, and over-run with grafs and 

^ lru ^ s< Addifon on Italy . 

3. A proof; an evidence. 

As the confufion of tongues was a mark of reparation, fo 
the being of one language is a mark of union. Bacon. 

The Argonauts failed up the Danube, and from thence 
pafled into the Adriatick, carrying their fhip Argo upon their 
Ihoulders ; a mark of great ignorance in geography among 
the writers of that time. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. Notice taken. 

5. Conveniency of notice. 

Upon the north fea bordercth Stow, fo called, per emi- 
nentiam, as a place of great and good mark and fcope. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

6. Any thing at which a miflile weapon is directed. 

France was a fairer mark to {hoot at than Ireland, and 
could better reward die conqueror. Davies on Ireland. 

Be made the mark 

For all the people’s hate, the prince’s curfcs. Denham. 

7. The evidence of a horfe’s age. 

At four years old cometh the mark of tooth in horfes, 
which hath a hole as big as you may lay a pea within it; 
and wearcth Ihorter and Ihorter every year, till at eight years 
old the tooth is fmooth. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N . 754. 

8. [ Marque , French.] Licence of reprifals. 

9. [Marc, French.] A fum of thirteen /hillings and four- 
pence. 

We give thee for reward a thouliind marks. Shakefpeare. 
Thirty of thefe pence make a mancus, which fome think 
to be all one with a mark , for that manca and mancufa is 
tranflated, in ancient books, by marca. Camden's Remains. 

Upon every writ for debt or damage, amounting to forty 
pounds or more, a noble is paid to fine; and fo for every 
hundred marks more a noble. Bacon. 

10. A character made by thofe who cannot write their names. 

Here are marriage vows for figning; 

Set your marks that cannot write. Dryden's King Arthur. 

To Mark. v.a. [merken, Dutch; meapean, Saxon ; marquer, 
French.] 

1. To imprefs with a token, or evidence. 

Will it not be received. 

When we have mark'd with blood thofe fleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us’d their very daggers. 

That they have don’t. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

For our quiet pofieffion of things ufehil, they are natura. y 
marked where there is need. * *V mt ‘ 

2. To diftinguifh as by a mark. 

That 



MAR 

That which was once the index to point out all Virtues, 
i oTnow Mri ou. that part of the world 


rtf,dot. . , Vecay of Piety. 

, To note; to take notice of. 

Alas, poor country! . 

Where fighs, and groans, and flmeks, that rend the air. 
Are made, not mark'd / StfMf. MaMS. 

Mark them which caufe divifions contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them. Rom. xvi. 17. 

Now fwear, and call to witnefs 


M A R 

The gates he order’d all to be unbarr’d, 
And from the marketplace to draw the guard. 

Behold the marketplace with poor o’eripread. 
The man of Rofs divides the weekly bread. 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


Smith. 


Hcav’n, hell, and earth, I mark it not from one 
That breaths beneath fuch complicated guilt. 

To Mark. v. n. To note ; to take notice. 

Men mark when they hit, and never mark when they mifs, 
as they do alfo of dreams. Bacon's Ejfays. 

Mark a little why Virgil is fo much concerned to make 
this marriage ; it is to make way for the divorce which he 
intended afterwards. Dryden's Mm 

Mar'ker. n.f. [ marqueur, French, from mark. J 

1. One that puts a mark on any thing. 

2. One that notes, or takes notice. 

Ma'rket. n.f. [anciently written mcrcat, of mcrcatus , Lat.] 
A pubiick time of buying and felling. 

It were good that the privilege of a market were given, the 
rather to enable them to their defence; for there is nothing 
doth fooner caufe civility than many market towns, by reafon 
the people repairing often thither will learn civil manners. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Miftrefs, know yourfelf, down on your knees, 

And thank hcav’n, falling, for a good man’s love: 

For I muft tell you friendly in your ear, 

Sell when you can, you are not for all markets. Shakefp. 
They counted our life a paftinie, and our time here a 
market for gain. Wifd.xv.il. 

If one bufhe! of wheat and two bufhels of barley will, in 
the market, be taken one for another, they are of equal worth. 

Locke. 

2. Purchace and fale. 

With another year’s continuance of the war, there will 
hardly be money left in this kingdom to turn the common 
markets, or pay rents. Temple. 

The precious weight 
Of pepper and Sabsean incenfe take, 

And with poft-hafte thy running market make; 

Be fure to turn the penny. Dryden's Perjius. 

3. Rate; price, [marchc, French.] 

’Twas then old foldiers, cover’d o’er with fears. 
Thought all paft fervices rewarded well. 

If, to their {hare, at leaft two acres fell, 

Their country’s frugal bounty; fo of old 

Was blood and life at a low market fold. Dryden s Juv. 

To Ma'rket. v. n. To deal at a market; tQ buy or fell; 
to make bargains. 

Ma'rket-bell. n.f. [market and bell.] The bell to give no¬ 
tice that trade may begin in the market. 

Enter, go in, the marketbell is rung. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Ma'rket-cross. n.f. [market and crofs.] A crofs fetup where 
the market is held. 

Thefe things you have articulated. 

Proclaim’d at marketer of is, read in churches. 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With fome fine colour. Shakefpeare's Henry IV 

Ma’rket-day. n.f. [market and day.] The day on which 
things are publickly bought and fold. 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 

Like Mantua, where on marketdays we come, 

And thither drive our lambs. Dryden's Virgil 

He ordered all the Lucqucfe to be feized that were found 
on a marketday in one of his frontier towns. Addifon on Itah 

Ma'rket-folks. n.f [market and folks,] People that come to 
the market. 

Poor marketfolks, that come to fell their corn. Shakefp. 

Ma'rket-mak. n.f. [market and man.] One who goes to the 
market to fell or buy. ° 

Be wary how vou place your words. 

Talk like the vulgar fort of marketmen. 

That come to gather money for their corn. Shakefpeare 
I he marketmani hould a£t as if his mafter’s whole eftate 
ought to be applied to that fervant’s bufuiefs. Swift 

»ta,‘Iifcu! D '"' 1 ‘" dA *° m “ 

You are come 

A marketmaid to Rome, and have prevented 
1 he oftentation of our love. Shakefp m . 

,hc ncxt n,ot "'" s »^ *» ^ 
Sidney, b. ij. 


* 44W _-U15 UJVIUUO Ull* ~ ' 

Ma'rket-pRICE. ) n.f. [market and price or rate. J The price 

Ma'rket-Rate. j at which any thing is currently (old. 
Money governs the world, and the marketprice is the mea- 
furc of the worth of men as well as of fifr.es. L'Ejlrange. 

He that wants a veflel, rather than lofe his market will not 
flick to have it at the marietrate. Locke. 

Ma'rket-toWN. n.f. A town that has the privilege of a 
flated market; not a village. 

Nothing doth fooner caufe civility iii any country than 
markettowns, by reafon that people repairing often thither 
will learn civil manners of the better fort. Spenfer. 

No, no, the pope’s mitre my mafler Sir Roger lcized, 
when they would have burnt him at our markettown. Gay'. 

Marketable., aclj. [from market.] 

1. Such as may be fold; fuch for which a buyer may be found, 

A plain fifh, and no doubt marketable. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Current in the market. 

The pretorian foldiers arrived to that impudence, that 
after the death of Pertinax they made open port fale of the 
empire, as if it had been of common marketable wares. 

Decay of Piety. 

The marketable value of any quantities of two commodities 
are equal, when they will exchange one for another. Lode. 

Ma'rkman. ) n. f. [mark and man.] A man fkilful to hit a 

Ma'rksman. J mark. . 

In fadnefs, coufin, I do love a woman. 

—I aim’d fo near when I fuppos’d you lov’d. 

—A right good markfman. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet: 

Whom nothing can procuie. 

When the wide world runs bias from his will. 

To writhe his limbs, and fhare, not mend the ill. 

This is the markfman, fafe and fure. 

Who flill is right, and prays to be fo ftill. Herbert. 

An ordinary markfman may know certainly when he fhoots 

. lefs wide at what he aims. Dryden's Ded. to the Sp. Fryar. 

MARL. n.f. [marl, Welfh; mergel, Dutch; marga, Latin; 
marie, rnarne, Fr. in Saxon, mejij is marrow, with an allu- 
five fignification, marl being the fatnefs of the earth.] 

Marl is a kind of clay, which is become fatter, and of a 
more enriching quality, by a better fermentation, and by its 
having lain fo deep in the earth as not to have fpent of 
weakened its fertilizing quality by any proddd. Marl is 
fuppofed to be much of the nature of chalk, and is believed 
to be fertile from its fait and oily quality. Shtincy. 

We underfland by the term marls fimple native earths; 
lefs heavy than the boles or clays, not foft and un&uous to 
the touch, nor duclile while moifl, dry and crumbly between 
the fingers, and readily difl’ufible in water. Hill. 

Marl is the beft compoft, as having moft fatnefs, and not 
heating the ground too much. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N\ 506. 

Uneafy fteps 

Uver the burning marl, not like thofe fteps 

On heaven’s azure. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. i. 

To Marl. y. a. [from the noun.] To manure with marl. 

‘^P^vements by marling, liming, and draining; 
have been been made fince money was at five and fix p?r 

''L-ly hri mrUdv-H bc„ g oo/S $£*■ 

- [<■">” To 

Ma'rune. n./[meann, Skinner.] Long wreaths of untwift- 

t-B&SSSZ which thc mJs ° f - 

Some the gall’d ropes with dawby marline bind; 

them in a rivulet, the reft in a inarlph in a field Wn v ” °I 
a rly. adj. [from marl .] Abounding with marl. ° ‘ 

* he oak thrives beft on the richeftclay, and w ;ii . 
ftrangely to come at a marly bottom Y J\ enc f rate 

Ma RMALADE. J n. f. rmarmrln J.', , , Mortimer . 

Ma'rmalet. f a quince.] * ‘ marme,0 > Portugucfe, 

Marmalade is the pulp of auinre* • 

with liigar: i. is iubaltattgtttu, «SS“ 

M rX' A ' Ti0 “- n f ' Lad-.; IncutoiofS 

Marmo'ReaN. adj. [marmor.-,,, t .hat , . Hidi. 

Ma'rmoset. n. J. [marmoufet, DicL 

^ , .1 «I1 inilrudl thee how' J m0nke >'’ 


To fnare thc nimble marmoTet. 


Sakefpcare’s Tempefl. 

Marmot. 
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M A R 


^ARMOt. ) 
M4&MOTTO, \ n ‘f' r ita lian.J 


gS]^ [ ”" 7rfW "’ French; marthio > Lat - ^grcve, 
° nC ° f thC fCC ° nd ° rdCr ° f nobilit >'> next «* rank 

Peace, matter marquis , you are malapert; 
r xr°“ r fire ' new ftamp of honour is fcarcc current. Shakefp. 
n„^K ne "I" 7 7 ar ^ min< i but P rinces > there is a certain 
" h "TV f ran i S aII ° Wed to dukes ’ "‘arquijfes, and earls, 
which they mutt not exceed. Peacham on Drawing. 

2. Marquis is ufed by Shakefpeare for marchionefs. [marquife ,Fnl 
You fhall have J 

1 wo noble partners with you : the old duchefs 
Of Norfolk, and the lady marquefs Dorfet. Shakefteare 
1 ma R r^is SATE * *™ ch ‘J The feignfe^f a 

M 2r R - ffr ° m ° ne who fpoila or hurts any 

wi£S*»fc !nd f ed makerS> ° r marrm ’ of al! m ens manners 
within the realm. 01 / n 

k.'BRur* „ / r • f , FIJcham s Schoolmajler. 
Marjuage. n. f. [mortage, French; maritaghm , low Latin, 
ji^m mantus. J The a& of uniting a man and woman for 

The marriage with his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his confcience. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

If that thy bent of love be honourable. 

Thy purpofe marriage , fend me word to-morrow. Shakefp. 

I he trench king would have the difpofing of the marriage 
?! w,th «* exception, that hefhould not marry her 

himfelf. Bacon 

Some married perfons, even in their marriage , do better 
plcaic God than fomc virgins in their ftate of virginity: they 
by giving great example of conjugal attention, by preferving 
their faith unbroken, and by educating children in the fear 
of God, pleafe God in a higher degree than thofe virgins 
whofe piety is not anfwerable to their opportunities. Taylor. 

I propofe that Palamon fliall be 
In marriage join’d with beauteous Emily. Dryden. 

MaRiuace is often ufed in compofition. 

Neither her worthinefs, which in truth was great, nor his 
own fettering for her, which is wont to endear affection, 
could fetter his ficldenefs; but, before the marriage-fay ap¬ 
pointed, he had taken to wife Baccha, of whom flie com- 
P lained - Sidney , b. ii. 

I by the honour of my marriage- bed. 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine. Shakefp. 
Thou {halt come into the marriage chamber. Tob. vi. 16. 

There on his arms and once lov’d portrait lay, 

Thither our fatal marriage -bed convey. Denham. 

To thefe whom death again did wed. 

This grave’s the fecond marriage-bed : 

For though the hand of fate could force 
’Twixt foul and body a divorce. 

It could not fever man and wife, 

Becaufe they both liv’d but one life. 

Give me, to live and die. 


CraJhaw. 

A fpotlefs maid, without the marriage- tie. Dryden. 

In a late draught of marriage-ari\c\es, a lady ftipulated 
with her hufband, that flie fliall be at liberty to patch on 
whicii fide flie pleafes. Addifon's Spcdl. N°. 81. 

Virgin ataake ! the marriage- hour is nigh. Pope. 

Marriageable, adj. [from marriage.] 

1. Fit for wedlock; of age to be married. 

Every wedding, one with another, produces four children, 
and confequently that is the proportion of children which 
any marriageable man or woman may be prefumed fliall have. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

I am the father of a young heirefs, whom I begin to look 
upon as marriageable. Sped?. N°. 237. 

When the girls arc twelve years old, which is the mar¬ 
riageable age, their parents take them home. Swift. 

2. Capable of union. 

They led the vine 

To wed her elm ; flic fpous’d about him twines 

Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 

Her dow’r, th’ adopted clutters to adorn 

His barren leaves. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. v. 

MaRried. adj. [from marry.] Conjugal; connubial. 

Thus have you Ibun’d the marry'd ftate. Dryden. 

MaRroiv. n.f [mejij, Saxon; j'rnerr, Erfe; fmergh , Scot- 

All the bones of the body tfhich have any confiderable 
thicknefs have either a large cavity, or they are fpongious, 
and full of little cells; in both the one and the other there is 


MAR 

aholcagenotts [lance, called . . 

'eficles or membranes, like the far • in 1 ‘ " 111 pro P ef 

by the gemtehcat 4 

the pores of its fmall bladders; and f hrou S n 

Jges, which lead to feme fine canals '" ano * P 3f - 

fhu.ee or the bone, the, Ihe ^’ *»- 

w ! ’,fu re " <kr th ' m «S c T h J,c te 

Tlntfei h' 7 ' C "' all t d ’ rr m ’ b °“‘>a„dt,ll 7 

t r£Ssis!is^lftSii7tLr 

body'baTh another** the ‘“’T* 

bet a little pulp of manly diffuiy. 

Pamper’d and et % ,cl ‘heir zeal iSactn ' 

ir JjJjw puddioe many a meal. Hudilras, p I; 
He bit the ^ and wrench’d the wood away, P ‘ 

I he point ttill buried in the marrow lay. iddifan's 
MAfttaow, in the Scottilh dialed., thi/day. dZ^^f 

Sar or ° ai as aiii e<i “ : ‘ i 

Though buying and felling doth wonderful wel. 

Yet chopping and changing I cannot commend 
w ith theef of his marrow for fear of il end. T„fC r 
Marrowbone, n.f. [bone and marrow.] M 

1. Bone boiled for the marrow. 

2. In burlcfque language, the knees. 

L (ion this he fell down upon his marrowbones, and beefed 
o» Jupiter to give him a pair of horns. L’Ejlrange's Fables 
L>own on your marrowbones, upon your allegiance; and 
make an acknowledgement of your offences; for I will have 
ample fatisfaclioft. Dryden's Spanljb Fryar. 

Marr'owfat .n.f. A kind of pea. * } 

Marro'wless. adj. [from marrow.] Void of marrow. 

Avaunt! 

Thy bones arc marrowlefs, thy blood is cold; 

Thou haft no fpeculation in thefe eyes, 
rr. Which thou doft glare with. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

io MAKKY. v. a. [marter, French; maritor , Latin. 1 

1. To join a man and woman. 

What! fliall the curate controul me? Tell him, that lie 
fliall marry the couple himfelf. Gay’s lVhat d'ye call it. 

2. To difpofe of in marriage. 

When Auguftus confultcd with Mccsenas about the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter Julia, Meoenas took the liberty to tell 
him, that he muft either marry his daughter to Agrippa, or 
take away his life; there was no third way, he had made 
him fo great. Bacon's Effays, N28. 

3. To take for hulband or wife. 

You’d think it flrange if I fliould marry her. Shakefp. 
Go in to thy brother’s wife, and marry her. Gen. xxxviii. 
As a mother fliall flie meet him, and receive him as a 
wife married of a virgin. Eccluf xy. 2. 

To MaRry. v. n. To enter into the conjugal ftate. 

He hath my good will. 

And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Shakefpeare. 
Let them marry to whom they think beft. Nam. xxxvi. 6. 
Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus; for after that 
difficulty was removed, aEnt^s might marry , and eftablilh 
the Trojans. Dryden s Dufrejnoy, 

Mars* 1 * \ arc ^ cr ‘ ve ^ prom Saxon mcpyc, a fen, or fenny 
* l' place. Gibfon's Camden. 

Marsh, n.f. [mepyc, Saxon. See Marish.J A fen; a 
bog; a fwamp; a watiy trael of land. 

In their courfes make that round, 1 

In meadows, anc in marfltes found, > 

Of them fo call’d the fayry ground, ) 

Of which they have the keeping. Drayton's Npnphhl. 
Worms, for colour and fliape, alter even as the ground 
out of which they are got; as the marfl) worm and the flag 
worm. Walton's Angler, 

We may fee in more conterminous climates great variety 
in the people thereof; the up-lands in England yield ftrong, 
finewy, hardy men ; the marjh- lands, men of large and high 
ftaturc. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Your low meadows and marfj-hnds you need no* lay up 
till April, except the Spring be very wet, and your marjhes 
very poachy. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Marsh-mallow, n.f. [althaa, Lat.] It is in all rei'pedb like 
the mallow, but its leaves are generally more foft and woolly* 

Miller. 

Marsh-marigold. n t f. [pepulago, Lat.] This flower con- 
fifts of feveral leaves, which are placed circiilarly, and ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofc, in the middle of which riles t c 
pointal, which afterward becomes a membranaceous fruit, in 
which there are feveral cells, which are, for the molt pa > 
bent downwards, collcdlcd into little heads, and are fe ^ 
feeds. 

And fet foft hyacinths with iron-blue, . 

To fliadc marjh-marigolds of fliuiing hue. r d ‘ 

t MARSHAL* 
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MA'RSHAL. n. f. [marefhal, Fr. marefchallus , low Lat. from 
marfeale , old French ; a word compounded of mare, which, 
in old French, fignified a horfe, and fcate, a fort of fervant; 
one that has the charge of horfes.] 

1. The chief officer of arms. 

The duke of Suffolk claims 
To be high fteward ; next the duke of Norfolk 
To be earl marfhal. Shakefpeare. 

2. An officer who regulates combats in the lifts. 

Dares their pride prefume againft my laws. 

As in a lifted field to fight their caufe ? 

Unalk’d the royal grant; no niarfhal by. 

As kingly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 

3. Any one who regulates rank or order at a feaft, or any other 
alfcmbly. 

Through the hall there walked to and fro 
A jolly yeoman, marjhal of the fame, 

Whole name was Appetite; he did beftow 
Both guefts and meats, whenever in they came. 

And knew them how to order without blame. Fa. Sateen. 

4. An harbinger; a purfuivant; one who goes before a prince 
to declare his coming, and provide entertainment. 

Her face, when it was fairefl, had been but as a marfsal 
to lodge the love of her in his mind, which now was fo well 
placed as it needed no further help of outward harbinger. 

Sidney. 

To MaRshal. v. a. [from the noun.] 
l. To arrange ; to rank in order. 

Multitude of jealoufies, and lack of feme predominant 
defire, that fliould marjhal and put in order all the reft, 
maketh any man’s heart hard to find or found. Bacon. 

It is as unconceivable how it fliould be the dire&rix of fech 
intricate motions, as that a blind man fliould marjhal an ar- 
™y* .. Glanville’s Seep. 

Anchifes lock’d not with fo pleas’d a face, 

In numb’ring o’er his future Roman race. 

And mar/ha/ling the heroes of his name. 

As, in their order, next to light they came. Dryden. 

2. To lead as an harbinger. 

Art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation. 

Thou marjhal'jl me the way that I was going. Shakefp. 
Marshaller. n.f [from marjhal.] One that arranges; one 
that ranks in older. 

Dryden was the great refiner of Englifh poetry, and the 
beft marfhallcr of words. Trapp's Pref. to the /Eneis. 

Ma rshalsea. n.f [from marjhal] The prifon in Southwark 
belonging to the marflial of the king’s houfhold. 

fl,a R ] SHALSH1P ' K [fr ° m '™ y7W - J The 0<ECC of a mar - 
Marjmf/lder. n.f A gelderrofc, of which it is a fpccics. 
Marshro'cket. n.f. A fpecies of watercrefles. 

Marshy, adj. [from marjh.] 

». Bogcv; wet; fenny; fwainpy. 

AnH n° Ugh ! 1Cr c 'I 10 S roun<3s approach your fields, 

And there the foil a ftony harveft yields. Dryden’} Virg. 

It a diftemper ot lucb as inhabit marjhy, f at , few, modi 

*. ftS "TtS TO - 

feed 

w Ith dedicates of leaves and marjhy weed. Drvd,n 

Ma *t. n.f [contradled from market. * 

1. A place of publick traffick. 

Clirill could nor fuffer that the temple fliould fen'e for a 
Ee mfer ,heaP ° mC the 

If any bom at Ephefus Hooker, b. v. 

Re feen at Sy racufan marts and fairs, 

Jrtc dies. 

Many may come to a g tJmart of the beft horfes " 

St" 

2 - ^rgain; purchafc and fale Eur ° pe ’ 

I play a merchant’s part. 

And venture madly on a 

3 * Letters of mart. See Mark!* Shakefp. 

fell. RT - [ff0m the noun -] To traffick; to buy or 

And nothing marled with him! Shakth fir , - c r , 

Do fell an , Caffiu \>'ou yourfelt ^ * **' 

To un! r mart > our for gold 
i o undefervers. & . , 

A fauev ft If he fta!l think k fit, ^ J 1 * '™ Ca f ar - 

Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 


Dryden. 


M A R 

Ma'ktern, Fr - * mt “’ Lat ] 

1. A large kind of weefel whofe fur is much valued. 

2. [ Martelet, Fr.] A kind of fwallow that builds in houfes ; 
a martlet. 

A churchwarden, to exprefs St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
caufed to be engraveJ, on the communion cup, a martin, 
a bird like a fwallow, fitting upon a mole-hill between two 
trees. Peacham on Blazoning. 

MaRtial. adj. [martial, Fr. martialis, Latin.] 

1. Warlike; fighting; given to war; brave. 

Into my feeble breaft 

Come gently, but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troopes thou doft infeft. 

And hearts of great heroes doft enrage. Fairy Qiieen. 
The queen of martials, 

And Mars himfelf conducted them. Chapman's Iliad. 
It hath foldom been feen, that the far fouthern people have 
invaded the northern, but contrariwife; whereby it is mani- 
feft, that the northern trad of the world is the more martial 
region. Bacon's Effays. 

His fubjeds call’d aloud for war; 

But peaceful kings o’er martial people fet. 

Each other’s poize and counterbalance are. 

2. Having a warlike lliow; foiling war. 

See 

His thotifands, in what martial equipage 
They ilfoo forth ! Steel bows and fliafts their arms. 

Of equal dread in flight or in purfoit. Milton's Par. Reg. 

When our country’s caufe provokes to arms. 

How martial mufick ev’ry bofom warms. Pope. 

3. Belonging to war; not civil; not according to the rules or 
pradice of peaceable government. 

Let his neck anfwer for it, if there is any martial law in 
the worid. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

1 heyproceedcd in a kind of martial juftice with their ene¬ 
mies, offering them their law before they drew their fword. 

r, Bacon's holy War. 

4. Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 

The natures of the fixed ftars are aftrologically differenced 
by the planets, and efteemed martial or jovial according to 
the colours whereby they anfwer thefe planets. Brown 

5. Having parts or properties of von, which is called Mars by 

the chemifts. 1 

MaRtialis-t. n.f [from martial] A warrior; a fighter. 
Many brave adventrous fpirits fell for love of her; amoteft 
others the high-hearted martialijl, who firft loft his hands, 
then ope of his chiefeft limbs, and laftly his life. Howell 

f ft A /" u [ t * artm $ aU ' French.] It is a broad ftrap 
made faft to the girths under the belly of a horfe, and runs 

band of £ Sk' 6 * ,0 ““ °' h ' r “ d > ‘ 

T1 th "'I' \Tr rtm 3nd ma ^ The fcaft of St- Mar- 
^ ovembe '' commou1 )' 

Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, 

M A R^-r trey - f0,ke do dainties lacke - T “I'As Hujh. 
MaRtlet. ' | n.f [martinet, French.] A kind of fwallow. 

^ his gueft of Summer, 

1 he temple-haunting martlet does rfbprove 
By his lov d manfionry', that heaven’s breath 
Smells woomgly here. No jutting frieze, 

Buttriee, norcoigne of vantage, but this bird 

Wher^ HlS t Tu Ut I bcd ’ and Pcocreant *adle 

STXtLSi" ha “‘“- 

A, i„ a drought tho third, creatui f^" 

Th 23 ^^ lhe Spher’d clouds for ri'n - 
A t,le mart, et meets it in the Iky * 

MAWf„ W ? j ° yS f the f ^cher’d rtain. Dryden 
of the fail, to bring foat pmof'lh T tHc leetc h 

comulrar’alSS,”’! w'Lfo 5 ?! ”"!'7 ^S.F 

Thus could no, the mourhs of „ 0Ith? 

Br l 

To bcT^hgnifa"^a,‘£ f ‘! ld 7'*V t - 

awk |« >0 witnefs b» Lr “° w 1 V T F ,y ,o 

i he firft martyr fo r ChriftianlA South s Sermons. 

aft moments, by a vifi 0 „ of th *J Was c "5 our aged, in his 
fettered. 1 0t *, hat . pcrlon fo r whom h- 

Addtjonon the Chri/lian 
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if on o„ the Chrj/lian RgligUn. 

Socrates, 
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Socrates, 

_ Truth's early champion, martyr for his God. Thomfon. 

I o Ma'rtyr. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To put to death for virtue. 

1. To murder; tt) tleftrby. 

You could not beg for grace. 

Hark wretches, how I mean to martyr you: 

1 his one hand yet is left to cut your throats. Shakefpeare. 

If to every common funeral,] 

By your eyes martyr'd, fuch grace were allow’d, 

Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. Suckling. 
Ma'rtyrdom. n.f [from martyr.] The death of a martyr; 
the honour of a martyr. 

If an infidel (hould purfue to death an heretick profefling 
Chriftianity only for Chriftian profeflion fake, could we deny 
unto him the honour of martyrdom ? Hooker, b. v. 

Now that he hath left no higher degree of earthly honour, 
he intends to crown their innocency with the glory of mar¬ 
tyrdom. Bacon. 

Herod, whofe unbleft 

Hand, O ! what dares not jealous greatnefs ? tore 
A thoufand fweet babes from their mother’s brealt. 

The blooms of martyrdom. Crajhaw. 

What miffs of providence are thefe, 

So faints; by fupernatural pow’r fet free. 

Are left at laft in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 

Martyro'logy. n.f. [martyrologe, Fr. martyrologium , Lat.J 
A regifter of martyrs. 

In the Roman martyrology we find at one time many thou- 
fand martyrs deflroyed by Diocletian, being met together in a 
church, rather than efcape by offering a little incenfe at their 
coming out. Stillingfleet. 

Martyro'logjst. n.f. [martyrologifte, French.] A writer of 
martyrology. 

Ma'rvel. n.f. [merveille, French.] A wonder; any thing 
aftonifhing. Little in ufe. 

A marvel it were, if a man could efpy, in the whole ferip- 
turc, nothing which might breed a probable opinion, that 
divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker. 

I am fcarce in breath, my lord. 

_No marvel, you have lo beftir’d your valour; you 

cowardly rafeal! Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

No marvel 

My lord protedfor’s hawks do towrc fo well. Shakefpeare. 
Marvel of Peru. A flower. Ainf 

To Ma'rvel. v. n. [ merveille, French.] To wonder; to be 
aftonifhed. Difufed. 

You make me marvel. Shakefpeare. 

Harry, I do not only marvel where thou fpendefl thy time, 
but alfo how thou art accompanied. Shakefpeare. 

_The army matvelled at it. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The countries marvelled at thee for thy fongs, proverbs, 
and parables. Eccluf.xWiu 17. 

Ma'rvellous. ad]. [;merveilleux, French.] 
j. Wonderful; ftrange ; aftonifhing. 

She has a marvellous white hand, I muff confefs. Shakefp. 
This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes. 

Pfal. cxviii. 23. 

2. Surpafiing credit. . . 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural, and 
cfpccially the machines of the gods. Pope's Pref. to the Iliad. 
X The marvellous is ufed, in works of crittcifm, to exprefs any 
thing exceeding natural power, oppofed to the probable. 
Ma'rvellously. adv. [from marvellous .] Wonderfully , 

ftrangely; _ . . 

You^ook not well, feignior Antonio; 

You have too much refped upon the world ; 

Thev lofe it that do buy it with much care. 

Believe me, you are marvelloufly chang d. Shake]peart. 

The encouragement of his two late fuccefles, with which 
he was maruilloufy elated. T 

Ma'rvellol-sness. n. f [from matveUous.] Wonderfulnefc , 

XlSaSjNE^' I Fr - m “f culinus > Latin ’i 

r. provc not mafeulinee rc long! Shakefp. 

His longbeard noteth the air and fire, the two macidinc 
etanen,, .xerciling .heir opera,ion »1»» = £$££ 

minine. , ~ , 

O ! why did God, 

Cieator wife ! that peopl’d higheft hcav’n 

With fpirits mafculinc , create at laft 

This novelty- on earth, this fair defedt , p , « , 

Of nature ? Mllton s Pur ' L "' 

- Refembling man ; virile ; not foft; not effeminate. 

You find fomething bold and mafculnte in the air P? ' 
ture of the firft figure! which is that of virtue. Addijon 
7 fin grammar.] It denotes the gender appropriated1 to^the 
3 ‘ mafo kind in any word, though not always exprefling Lx. 
Ma'sculinELY. adv . [from mafculine.] Like a man. 

M A^li. Klls mo, you have don. j- 

And play the orator. J J J 


M A S 

“figumVrThuvL”^ t*—Manniftnef,; 

Mash. n.f. [ mafehe , Dutch.] 

*’ fpaCC betWCC1 ’ thC thrCads ° f a nCt ’ common, y written 

To defend one’s felf againft the ftings of bees, have * n< * 
knit with fo fmall majhes, that a bee cannot get through. 

* , . ... . Mortimer's Hujbnndry 

2. Any thing mmgled or beaten together into an undiftineuilh 

ed or contufed body, [from mifehen, Dutch, to mix, mat¬ 
cher, French.] J 

3. A mixture for a horfe. 

Put half a peck of ground malt into a pale, then put to it 
as much fealding water as will wet it well; ftir it about for 
half an hour till the water is very fweet, and give it the horfe 
lukewarm: this majh is to be given to a horfe after he has 
taken a purge, to make it work the better; or in the time 
of great ficknefs, or after hard labour. Farrier s Did. 

When mares foal, they feed them with majhes, and other 
moift food. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

To Mash. v. a. [mafeher, French.] 

1. To beat into a confufed mafs. 

The preffure would be intolerable, and they would even 
majh themfelves and all things elfe apieces. More. 

To break the claw of a lobftcr, clap it between the fules 
of the dining-room door : thus you can do it without majh- 
ing the meat. Swift's Directions to the Footman. 

2. To mix malt and water together in brewing. 

What was put in the firft maffing- tub draw off, as alfo 
that liquor in the fecond majhing-tub. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

MASK. n.f. [mafque, French.] 

X. A cover to difguife the face; a vifor. 

Now love pulled off his mafk, and fhewed his face unto 
her, and told her plainly that (he was his pril'oner. Sidney. 

Since die did negleft her looking-glafs. 

And throw her fun-expelling mafk away ; 

The air hath ftarv’d the rofes in her cheeks. 

And pitch’d the lily tinfture of her face. Shakefpeare. 
Could we fuppofe that a mafk reprefented never lo' natu¬ 
rally the general humour of a character, it can never fult 
with the variety of paflions that are incident to every (Ingle 
perfon in the whole courfe of a play. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Any pretence or fubterfuge. 

Too plain thy nakednefs of foul efpy’d, 1 

Why doft thou drive the confcious (hame to hide, > 
By mafk: of eloquence, and veils of pride ? Prior. J 

3. A feftive entertainment, in which the company is mafkeJ. 

Will you prepare for this mafque to-night. Shakefpeare. 

4. A revel; a piece of mummery; a wild buftle. 

They in the end agreed, 

That at a mafque and common revelling. 

Which was ordain’d, they (hould perform the deed. Daniil. 

This thought might lead me through this world's vain 
majk. 

Content, though blind, had I no other guide. Milton. 

5. A dramatick performance, written in a tiagick ftile without 
attention to rules or probability. 

Thus I have broken the icc to invention, for the lively re- 
prefcntatioiT of floods and rivers necefliuy for our painters and 
poets in their picturs, poems, comedies, and mafs. Ptacham. 

To Mask. v. a. [mafquer, French.] 

1. To difguife with a ma(k or vifor. 

What will grow out of fuch errors as go majked under the 
cloke of divine authority, impoflible it is that ever the wit of 
man (hould imagine, till time have brought forth the fruits o( 

them. , /W ’ 

’Tis not my blood 

Wherein thou fee’ft me majked. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Him lie knew well, and guefs'd that it was (he; 

But being majk'd he was not furc. Shakefpeare. 

The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of every feene, the 
figures of all the perfons, with their particular difeuifeSi 
I Taw in the Villa dLMatthcio an antique ffzwcmajM, win- 
was perhaps defigned for Gnatho in the eunuch, for « ag« 
exactly with the figure he makes in the manufcript. Adds] 

2. To cover; to hide. 

I to your afliftancc do make love, 

Mafking the bufinefs from the common eye, 

For fundry weighty rcafons. 0 hakejp 

As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial vail is drawn 

O’er beauty’s face, feeming to hide. 

More (weedy (hows the bluffing bride: 

A foul whole intelle&ual beams 
No mifts do mafk, no lazy ftcams. 

To Mask. v. n. 


Crafiaw. 


To revel; to play the mummer. ){ 

Thy gown? Why, ay; come, taylor, t 


Thy gown ? . 

What mafking ftuff’s here ! 

Mafking habits, and a borrow d name. 
Contrive to hide my plenitude oi flwme. 
To b« difguifed any way. 


Shakefpeare. 

friar. 

Ma'sker. 
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Ma'sker. n.f. [from mafk.} One who revels in a ma(k; a 

mummer. Tell fa if c Edward, 

That Lewis of France is fending over wafers, 
TwvclTwith him »ndh, S new bride. 

Let the Icenes abound with light, and let the tnajl.tr t that 
arc to come down from the Icene have Co me motion,upon 
the feene before their coming down. Bacon. 

The majkers come late, and I think will ftay, 

Like fairies, till the cock crow them away. Bonne. 

MA'SON. n.J. [mapon, French ; machio, low Latin.] A builder 

W Many find a reafon very wittily before the thing be true ; 
that the materials being left rough, are more manageable in 
the mafon's hand than if they had been fmooth. Wotton. 

A mafon that makes a wall meets with a (tone that wants 
no cutting, and places it in his work. More. 

Ma'sonry n.f. [maponerie, Fr.] The craft or performance of 
a mafon. 

MASQUERA'DE. n.f. [Isom mafque.] 

1. A diverfion In which the company is mafleed. 

What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight mafquerades. 

Safe from the treach’rous friend, and daring fpark. 

The glance by day, the whifper in the dark. Pape. 

2. Difguife. 

I was upon the frolick this evening, and came to vilit tnee 
in mafquerade. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Truth, of all things the plaineft and fincereft, is forced to 
gain admittance to us in difguife, and court us in mafquerade. 

Felton on the Clajfscks. 

To Masquera'de. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To go in difguife. 

A freak took an afs in the head, and away he, goes into 
the woods, mefquet ading up and down in a lion’s (kin. 

L'EJlrange's Fables. 

2. To affcmble in ma(ks. 

I find that our art hath not gained much by the happy re¬ 
vival of mafquerading among us. Swift. 

Masquera'der. n.f. [from mafquerade.] A perfon in a mafic. 
The mod dangerous fort of cheats are but mafqueraders un¬ 
der the vizor of friends. L’Ejlrange. 

Mass. n.f. \maffe, Fr. maffa, Latin.] 

j. A body ; a lump ; a continuous quantity. 

If it were not for thefe principles the bodies, of the earth, 
planets, comets, fun, and all things in them, would grow 
cold and freeze, and become ina&ive maffes. Newton’s Opt. 

Some pafling into their pores, others adhering in lumps or 
m"Jfes to their outfides, fo as wholly to cover and involve it 
in the mafs they together conftituted. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

2. A large quantity. 

Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire. 

Have coft a mafs of publick treafury. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
He had fpent a huge mafs of treafure in tranfporting his 
army. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Bulk; vaft body. 

The Creator of the world would not have framed fo huge 
a mafs of earth but for fomc reafonable creatures to have their 
habitation. Abbot's Def ription of the World. 

This army of fuch mafs and charge. 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
He difcovercd to me the richeft mines which the Spaniards 
have, and from whence all the mafs of gold that comes into 
Spain is drawn. Raleigh’s EJJays. 

4. Congeries; afferoblage indiftindh 

The whole knowlege of groupcs, of the lights and ffa- 
dows, and of thofe majfes which Titian calls a bunch of 
grapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, expofed clearly to the 
fl S ht - Dryden. 


B? 

At diftance, through an artful glafs. 

To the mind’s eye things well appear; 

They lofe their forms, and make a mafs 
Conius’d and black, if brought too near. Prior 

Where flowers grow, the ground at a diftance feems cover¬ 
ed with them, and we mult walk into it before we can di 
ftingu.ff the fcveral weeds that fpring up in fuch a beautiful 
mafs of colours Addifon's Freeholder. 

5. Grofs body; the general. 

Comets have power over the grofs and mafs 0 f things; but 
they are rather gazed upon than wifely obferved in their cf- 

Where’er thou art, he is; th’ eternal mind ^ 

Acts through all places; is to none confin’d • 

*dls ocean, earth, and air, and all above 
And through the univerfal mafs does move! Dryden 

B VY* 6 ma fi ° f the people have opened their eyes, and will 

“ d C “‘° « the a ?£! 

AtT™ a qn'imy of blood and fcS 

ot circulation, it may infed the whole mafs of the fluids S 
6 The fcrvice of cho «£££, jf 1 —■ 
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Burniflicd gold is that manner of gilding which we Lfe ni 
old parchment and mafs books, done by monks and ,...e s; 
who were very expert herein. Paacham on Draion]. 

He infers, that then Luther mult have been uiipardo.iah'y 
wicked in uling maffes for fifteen years. AttniAoy. 

To Mass. v. n. [from the noun.] '1 o celebrate mais. 

All their maffing furniture almoft they took (rom the .aw, 
leaft having an altar and a priclt they (hould want veftinents. 

Hooker , b. iv. 

To Mass. v. a. [from the noun.] It feems once to have iigni- 

fied to thicken; to ftrengthen. 

They feared the French might, with filling or maffing the 
houfe, or elfe by fortifying, make fuch a piece as might an¬ 
noy the haven. r Hayward. 

MA'SSACRE. n.f. [maffacre, French, from mazzarc, Italian.] 

1. Carnage; (laughter; butchery; indifcnminate deftrudtion. 

Of whom fuch maffacre 

Make they, but of their brethren, men of men. Mi.tons 
Slaughter grows murder, when it goes too far. 

And makes a maffacre what was a war. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

2. Murder. 

The tyrannous and bloody acl is done ; 

The molt arch deed of piteous mcffacre. 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

To Ma'ssacre. v. a. [maffacrer, French, from the noun ] 
To butcher; to (laughter indiferiminately. 

I’ll find a day to maffacre them all, 

Aiid raze their faction, and their family. Shakefpeare. 
Chriftian religion, now crumbled into i’ra&ions, may, like 
duft, be irrecoverably diffipated, if God do not countermine 
us, or we recover (o much fobriety as to forbear to maffacre 
what we pretend to love. Decay ofPictyt 

After the miferable (laughter of the Jews, at the deltru&ion 
of Jerufalem, they were lcattercd into all corners, oppreffed 
and detefted, and fometimes majjacrcd and extirpated. Atterb. 

MASSICOT, n.f [French.] 

Mafficot is ceruls calcined by a moderate degree of fire ; of 
this there are three forts, the white, the yellow, and that of 
a golden colour, their difference arifing from the different de¬ 
grees of fire applied in the operation. White maffcot is of a 
yellowilh white, and is that which has received the leaft cal¬ 
cination ; yellow mafficot has received more, and gold-colour¬ 
ed mafficot (till more; all of them Ihould be an impalpable 
powder, weighty and high-coloured : they are ufed in paint* 
ing. Ttcvoux. 

Ma'ssiness. ?”•/ [from maffy, maffive.] Weight; bulk ; 

Ma'ssiveness. ) ponderoufnels. 

It was more notorious for the daintinefs of the provifion 
which he ferved in it, than for the maffmej's of the difli. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

MA'SSIVE. ) adj. [mafff, French.] Heavy; weighty; pon- 

MA'SSY. J dcrous; bulky ; continuous. 

If you would hurt, 

Your fwords are now too maffy for your ftrength. 

And will not be uplifted. ' Shakefp e are’s Temp eft. 

Perhaps thefe few (tones and fling, ufed with invocation of 
the Lord of Hofts, may countervail the maffive armour of 
the uncircumcifcd Philiftine. Government of the Tomue 
No fideboards then with gilded plate were prefs’d 
No fweating (laves with maffive diffes drefs’d. Dryden 
The more grofs and maffive parts of the terreftrial globe* 
the flrata of (lone, owe their prelent order to the deluge. * 
Tf , , , _ Woodward’s Nat. Hi ft. 

If thefe liquors or glaffes were fo thick and maffy that no 
light could get through them, I queftion not but that they 
would, ike all other opaque bodies, appear of one and the 
(ame colour m aU pofitions of the eye. Newton's Opticks . 
Th intrepid Theban hears the burdin* fkv 1 
Sees yawning rocks in maffy fragments fly,° 

And views aftoniff’d from the hills afar, 

The floods defeending and the wat’ry war. Pope's Statius, 
Swilt the iignal giv’n, 

They ftart away, and fweep the maffy mound 

MAST LTr ar T thC h i !l - Thomfon s Spring. 

MATl.n.f [ majl, mat, french; map:, Saxon.] / S 

is fixed ° r P ra,fed ab0VC thc Veffd > to which the fail 
1 en mafs attach’d make not the altitude 
I hat thou haft perpendicularly fallen. Shakefp. Kino Lear 
»f dr ° PP d r h . ,s andlor -S and his oars he ply’d g 

drawin s ““ ”f. ( 

2. The fruit of the oak and beech. 

The oaks bear majh, the briars fcarlet bios • 

The bounteous houlewifc, nature on u A. 

Lays her full mefs before you 7" bUQl /■ ^ 1 

Trees that bear mall an r)Lr- , ^ * e JP- 7 ]f on of Athens. 

that bear fruits ; as oaks and beecSs 3ft ‘ ng t " an tholc 
and pears. be ™ longer than apples 

When ffeeo fed like Baem s Nat ' N °- 583. 

his flock into a little oak wo^ 00 a j 0rns » , a ^epherd drove 
them J, wn »K k'-pt to Ihukc 

V ' A Eft range's Falles. 

The 
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in^-ion, **> %£%« 

With foreft mnjl a„d h,'ni“,g w 



Dryden's An. 


VVond ring dolphins o’er the palace elide; 

A, Jl VCS u nd Tf ° f mi S ht - v o;tks they bronze, 

their broad fins entangle in the boughs. Dryden 

ma'stIr'- Pr th Furni,hcd wi * 

Utim] ’ n ' f ' Dutch; viaijire, French; 

x. One tvho has fervants ; oppofed to man or fervant. 

. . But now I was the lord 

Of this fair manfion, majier of my (ervnats, 

Viiecn o er myfelf; and even now, but now 

This houfc, thefc fervants, and this fame myfelf 

Are yours my lord. Shakejp. Merchant ojVenke. 

I ak f U P thy^yAr. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 

My lord Baflanio gave his ring away^ S 

Unto the judge that begg’d it; 

J he boy, his clerk, begg’d mine ; 

And neither man nor majier would take aught 

, aZZT. go n S;„„ r . SM,/p - Jfc *- *'•*>■ 

II thou be made the maJUr of a feaft, be among them as 
one of the reft £«/*/xxxii. 

My friend, my genius, come along. 

Thou majier of the poet, and the fong. p ot)( 

3. Owner ; proprietor. y ' 

An orator, who had undertaken to make a pane<tyrick on 
Alexander the Great, and who had employed the°ttron®ed 
figures of his rhetorick in the praife of Bucephalus, wo°uld 
do quite the contrary to that which was expc&ed from him • 
bccaufe it would be believed, that he rather took the horfe 
for his fubjedl than the majter. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

4. A lord ; a ruler. J J J 

Wii'dom and virtue are the proper qualifications in the 
majier of a houfe. Guardian , N». 165. 

> H r!ere Cael'ar, grac’d with both Minerva’s, (hone, 
Calar, the world’s great majier, and his own. Pope. 

Excufe 

The pride of royal blood, that checks my foul: 

You know, alas 1 I was not born to kneel. 

To fue for pity, and to own a majier. Philips, 

5. Chief; head. 

Chief majer-gunner am I of this town. 

Something I mull do to procure me grace. Shakejpeare. 
As a wife majier -builder I have laid the foundation, and 
another buildeth thereon. 1 Cor.iii. 10. 

The bed lets arc the heads got from the very tops of the 
root; the next are the runners, which fpread from the majier 
roots. Mortimer's Hu/bandry. 

6. Pofleflor. 

When I have thus made myfelf majier of a hundred tbou- 
fand drachms, I fliall naturally let myfelf on the foot of a 
prince, and will demand the grand vizier’s daughter in 
marriage. Addijon's Spefiator, N .547. 

The duke of Savoy may make himfelf majier of the French 
dominions on the oilier fide of the Rhone. Addijon. 

7. Commander of a trading (hip. 

An unhappy majier is he that is made cunning by many 
(hipwrecks; a mil'crable merchant, that is neither rich nor 
wife, but after l’ome bankrouts. AJcham's Schoolmajler. 

A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap ; 

Her hulband’s to Aleppo gone, tnajier o’ th’ Tyger. ShakeJ. 

8. One uncontrouled. 

Let ev’ry man be majier of his time 
Till feven at night. Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 

Great, and iiicrcafing ; but by fea 
He is an abfolute majier. Shakejp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

9. A compel la lion of relpect. 

Majier du&or, you have brought thofc drugs. Shakejp. 

Stand by, my majier bring him near the king. ShakeJ. 

M. jicrs play here, I will content your pains. 

Something that’s brief; and bid, good morrow, general. 

Shakejpeare's Othello. 

xo. A young gentleman. 

if gaming does an aged fire entice, 

Then my young majier fwiftly learns the vice. Dryden. 
Majier lay with his bedchamber towards the fouth fun; 
mils lodged in a garret, expolcd to the north wind. Arbuth. 

Where there are little majiers and mifles in a houfe, they 
are great impediments to the diverfions of the fervants; the 
only remedy is to bribe them, that they may not tell tales. 

Su/ijt's Rules to Servants. 

r l. Oi e who tc aches; a teacher. 

Yury few n cn are wife by their own coun.cl, or learned 
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SrS MSS#.'- th * sysyw* V 

i„ g T 0 thc J- 

12. A man eminently Ikilful in p"a«re Ken**• 
tvT he u gre , at , mC ^ kin S ma M mock’d not then 

Sotir"" m “ ,he b ' aut “ s ° f “'»“•»«« tesi™ 

hi! ‘ ,,,hor ' s ,on S" e > “hfolu«Iy cSS"; 

He that does not pretend to painting, is not louch!?'”’ 
the commendation of a majier in that pfofeffion r t* 
No care is taken to improve young men in their o£hi‘ 
goage, that they may thoroughly under fend, and be Jjt ; 

* 3 - A title of dignity in the universities; £?* 

To Master. «. «. [from the noun.j ‘ ^ 

1. To be a mailer to; to rule ; to govern. 

Ay, good faith. 

And rather father thee, than majier thee. Shakefpeare 

2. To conquer; to overpower; to lubdue. " * 

Thrice bleffed they that majier fo their blood. 

To undergo fuch maiden pilgrimage. Shakefpeare 

The princes of Germany did not think him fent to com.’ 
mand the empire who was neither able to rule his infolent 
fubjeds in England, nor majier his rebellious people of 

r . Dames on Ireland* 

Then comes feme third party, that majiers both plaintiff 
and defendant, and carries away the booty. L'Ellrcmu 
Honour burns in me, not fo fiercely bright, J S ’ 
But pale as fires when majier'd by the light. ’ Dryden 
OMlinacy and wilful neglects mull be majored, even 
though it coll blows. Locke i, 

A man can no more juftly make ufe of another’s neceffitv 
than he that has more ftrength can feize upon a weaker 
majer him to his obedience, and, with a dagger at his throat’ 
oner him death or flavery. J 

The reformation of an habitual finner is a work of time 
and patience; evil cultoms mull be majered and fubdued by 

d 4 F ces ’ . , Calory's Sermons. 

3. I o execute with (kill. 

I do not take myfelf to be fo perfed in the tranfadions 
’and privileges of Bohemia, as to be fit to handle that part: 
and I will not offer at that I cannot majer. Bacon. 

Ma'sterdom. n.J [from majer.] Dominion; rule. Notin 
ufe. 

You fliall put 

This night’s great bufinefs into my difpatch. 

Which (hall to all our nights and days to come 
Give folely fovereign fway and majierdom. Shakejp. Mack. 
Master-hand. n.J. The hand of a man eminently Ikilful. 
Mufick refembles poetry, in each v 

Are namelefs graces which no methods teach, ( 

And which a majer-hand alone can reach. Pope. J 

Master-jest. n.J. Principal jell. 

Who (hall break the majler-jej. 

And what, and how, upon the reft. Hudibtas, p. iii. 

Master-key. n. J. The key which opens many locks, of 
which the fubordinate keys open each only one. 

This majer-key 

Frees every lock, and leads us to his perfon. Dryden. 
Master-leaver. n.J. One that leaves or deferts his mailer. 

Oh Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 

Forgive me in thine own particular; 

But let the world rank me in regifter 
A majer-leaver, and a fugitive. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Master^sinew. n.J. 

The majer Jtnevj is a large finew that liirrounds the hough, 
and divides it from the bone by a hollow place, where the 
wind-galls are ufually feated, which is the largeft and moll 
vifiblc finew in a horfe’s body; this oftentimes is relaxed or 
rellrained. ' Farrier's Dili. 

Master-string. n.J. Principal firing. 

He touch’d me 

Ev’n on the tend’reft point; the majer-/ring 
That makes moll harmony or difcord to me. 

I own the. glorious fubjcct fires my breaft. 
Master-stroke. n.J. Capital performance. 

Ye Ikilful mailers of Machaon’s race. 

Who nature’s mazy intricacies trace; 

Tell how your fearch has here eluded been. 

How oft amaz’d, and ravilh’d you have feen. 

The conduft, prudence, and ftupendous art. 

And majier Jirokes in each mechanick parr. Bleckmore. 

J MA'StElUESS- 


Rout. 
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Ma'steRLESS. adj. [from majer.'] 

1 Wanting a mailer or owner. . . , 

When all was pall took up his forlorn weed. 

His filver fliield now idle majierlejs. ratr 

The foul opinion 

You had of her pure honour, gains, or lofe % 

JvU'stERLY. adv. With the (kill of a mailer. 

Thou doll fpeak majer ly 

Young though thou art. . Shakefpeare* 

1 read a book ; I think it very majeriy written. Swift. 

Ma'sterly. adj. 1 from majer.] 

•l. Suitable to a mailer; artful; lkdful. | K 

As for the warmth of fanfy, the majeriy figures, and the 
copioufncfs of imagination, he has exceeded all others. Vryd. 

That clearer ltrokes of majeriy defign. 

Of wife contrivance, and of judgment Ihine, 

In all the parts of nature we affert, 

Than in the brighteft works of human art. Blackmore. 
A man either difeovers new beauties, or receives llronger 
imprelfions from the majeriy flrokes of a great author every 
time he perufes him. Addijon s Spcfl. N . 4x59. 

2. Imperious ; with the fway of a mailer. 

Ma'sterpxece. n.J. [majer and piece.] 

1. Capital performance; aiiy thing done or made with extra¬ 
ordinary (kill. 

This is the majcrpiccc, and moft excellent part, of the 
work of reformation, and is worthy of his majefty’s pains. 

Davies on Ireland. 

’Tis done ; and ’twas my majerpiece, to work 
My fafety, ’twixt two dangerous extremes : 

Scylla and Charybdis. Denhams Sophy. 

Let thofe confider this who look upon it as a piece of art, 
and the majerpiece of conversation, to deceive, and make a 
prey of a credulous and well-meaning honefty. South. 

This wond’rous majerpiece I fain would fee; 

This fatal Helen, who can wars infpire. Dryden's Aureng. 
The fifteenth is the majerpiece of the whole metamor- 
phofes. Dryden. 

In the firft ages, when the great fouls, and majtrpieces of 
human nature, were produced, men lhined by a noble fim- 
plicity of behaviour. Addijon. 

2. Chief excellence. 

Beating up of quarters was his majerpiece. Clarendon. 

Diflimulation was his majicrpiece ; in which he fo much 
excelled, that men were not alhamed with being deceived 
hut twice by him. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Ma'stership. n.J. [from tr.cjer.] 

j. Dominion ; rule ; power. 

X. Superiority; pre-eminence. 

For Python (lain he Pythian games decreed. 

Where noble youths for majerfhip (hould ftrive. 

To quoit, to run, and Heeds and chariots drive. Dryden. 

3. Chief work. 

Two youths of royal blood, renov/n’d in fight. 

The majierjhip of heav’n in face and mind. Dryden. 

4. Skill; knowledge. 

You were ufed 

To fay extremity was the trier of fpirits; 

That when the fea was calm all boats alike 

Shew’d majcrjnp in floating. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

5. A title of ironical refpedl. 

How now, Signior Launce ? what news with your majer- 
Jhip ? Shakejp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Master-teeth, nj. [majer and teeth.] The principal teeth. 
Some living creatures have their majicr-teeth indented one 
within another like laws; as lions and dogs. Bacon. 

Ma'sterwort. n.J [majer, and pipe, Saxon.] 

The majerwort is a plant with a rofc and utnbellated 
flower, confifting of feveral petals, which are fometimes 
heart-(haped, and fometimes intire, ranged in a circle, and 
refting on the empalcment; which afterward becomes a fruit-, 
compofed of two feeds, which are plain, almoft oval, gently 
ftreaked and bordered, and generally calting their cover; to 
thefe marks mull be added, that their leaves are winded, and 
pretty large: the root is ufed in medicine. ° Miller 

Majerwort is raifed of feeds, or runners from the roots. 

.. ...... „ Mortimer’s Hu/bandry. 

Mastery. n.J. [maijnjc, French, from majier.] * 

X. Dominion; rule. 

If divided by mountains, they will fight for the mafery of 
the pailages of the tops, and for the towns that Hand upon 

„ th c er ° 0tS ’. Raleigh' seLs. 

2. Superiority; pre-eminence. M J 

If a man drive for majierits, yet is he not crowned except 
he ftrive lawfully. 2 Tim ii 

This is the cafe of thofe that will try majerics with’ Ihefr 
fuperiors, and bite that which is too hard. L’Ejirange . 


MAT 

Good men I fiippofe to live in a Hate of mortification, 
perpetual^conflidt wi.h their bodii y ^ 

Articling to get the majltry over them. 

Chief maj'ry to diffefl. 

With long and tedious havock, fabled knights. 

In battles feign'd. Mdton s Par. Loji , b x. 

He could attain to a mafery in all languages, and found 
the depths of all arts and fciences. TUlotjon s Serm. 

To "ive fufficient fweetnels, a mafery in the language is 
required : the poet mud have a magazine of words, and have 
the art to manage his few vowels to the bed advantage. Dry. 

4. Attainment of toll or power. . 

The learning and mafery of a tongue being unpleafant in 
itfelf, Ihould not be cumbered with any other difficulties. 

Locke on Education. 

Ma'stful. adj. [from maj.] Abounding in mad, or fruit of 
oak, beech or chefnut. 

Some from feeds inclos’d on earth arxfe. 

For thus the majjul chefnut mates the (kies. Dryden. 
Mastica'tion. n.J. [majiicatio, Lat.] The ad of chewing. 

In birds there is no majication, or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth ; but in fuch as are not carnivorous it is 
immediately fwallowed into the crop or craw, and thence 
transferred into the gizzard. Ray on the Creation. 

Majication is a ncceliary preparation of folid aliment, with¬ 
out which there can be no good digedion. Arbuthnot. 

Ma'sticatory. n.J. \majiicatoire, French.] A medicine to 
be chewed only, not fwallowed. 

Remember majicatories for the mouth. Bacon. 

Salivation and majicatories evacuate confiderably; faliva- 
tion many pints of phlegm in a day, and very much by chcw- 
. ing tobacco. Flayer on Humours. 

Ma'stich. n.J. [mafic, French.] 

1. A kind of gum gathered from trees of the fame name in 
Scio. 

We may apply intcrcipicnts upon the temples of majlich ; 
frontals may alfo be applied. JVifeman’s Surgery. 

2. A kind of mortar or cement. 

As for the fmall particles of brick and done; the lead 
moidnefs would join them together, and turn them into a 
kind of rnajich, which thofe infeeb could not divide. Addijon. 
Ma'sticot. n. f. [ marum , Latin.] See Massicot. 

Grind your majlicot with a fmall quantity of faffron in gum 
Water. Peacbam on Drawing . 

Majicot is very light, becaufc it is a very clear yellow* 
and very near to white. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

Ma'stiff. ». J. m.fives, plural, [mqjin, French; majino, 
Italian.] A dog of the larged fize; a bandog; dogs kept 
to watch the houfe. 

As favage bull, whom two fierce maftives baity 
When rancour doth with rage him once engorc, 

Forgets with wary ward them to await. 

But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. Fairy ® u . 

When rank Therfites opes his majliff jaws, ' 

We (hall hear mufick, wit, and oracle. Shakejpeare 
When we knock at a farmer’s door, the fird anfwe'r fhali 
be his vigilant majiff. More's Antidote againft AtheifnL 

Soon as Ulyffes near th’ cnclofure drew. 

With open inouihs the furious majiives flew. Pope's Odyf. 
Let the nidjliffs amufe themfelves about a fheep’s (kin duff’ 
ed with hay, provided it will keep them from worrying the 

-. ^ * # Swift 

Ma stless. adj. [from maj.] Bearing no mad. 

Her fliining hair, uncorab’d, was loofely fpread 
A crown of majlejs oak adorn’d her head. 

Ma'stlin. n.J. [from mejer, French, to mingle, or rather 
corrupted from nujcdlane.] Mixed corn ; as, wheat and rye! 

I he totlier for one lofe hath twaine ’ 

„ . *?f majlin, of rie and of wheat. TufTer's H„n, 

MAT »./. fmeatte. Saxon; ^ ffj 

A texture of (edge, flags, or ruflies. ^ 

The women and children in the wed of Cornwall make 
mats of a fmall and fine kind of bents there growing, which 
ferve to cover floors and walls. Carew's Survey ofCornwaU 
In the word inns word room, with mat half h Uf yr 
The floors of plaider, and the walls of dun<n 
To Mat. v. a. [from the noun.] 0 la pe. 

X. To cover with mats. 

Keep the doors and windows of your ronforv,^.- 
matted, and guarded from the piercing air. Evelyn’s A 'T 
2. To twid together; to join like a mat. * * ^ndar. 

I on a fountain light, 

Whofe brim with pinks was platted • 

The banks with daftadillies di'fot’ 

With grafs like (leave was matted. Drayt 9 u D m 
Sometimes beneath an ancient oak J ’ ^ Cynthia. 

Or on the matted grafs he lies • * 

No god of deep he did invoke. 

The dream that o’er the pebbles flies 

With gentle dumber crowns his eyes’ r> . 

16 E 3 Vrydeu. 

He 
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MAT 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy flare. 

And o er his eye-brows hung his muted hair. Dryden 

the T ^n f t e t n i C ° nfifteth ° f mufcular ^res, all matted, as in 
tne lKin, hut in more open work. Grew's CoU^l 

{matador, a murderer, Spanifh.] A hand 

Now m Cd fr ° m '?*® ffieac y a g ainft the adverfe player. 

T m p,° VC ; t0 , War her fable matures, P 7 

m/tJcWM e r r r i? ° f l He fwarth y Mo °ts. iW. 

MATALHW.n.f [French.] An old dance. ? 

v^ra fiXtTh^ ' 1 ! d L anCC to imitate fi g ht!n S : this 

. r tha , C dlC un,tate the matacbm ; for they being but 

wio £2*° ns “ two adv “ r “ ks ftriki ”|. ««> 

MATCH. »./ [W;,, French; Italian; probably 

r °™ “**» tofcme, Latin: furely not, as M/W conjectures, 
rrom the baxon maca, a companion, becaufe a match is 
companion to a gun. ] Any thing that catches fire; generally 
a card, rope, or fmall chip of wood dipped in melted ful- 
phur. 

i Ji* 7 th n m in , feveraI bottles matches and fee which of them 
lait longed without ftench. Bacon 

He made ufe of her trees as of .matches to fet Druina a fire." 

r, • -n- a /• .. HowePs.Vocal For eft. 

Being willing to try fometh.ng that would not cherifh much 
hre at once, and would keep fire much longer than a coal 
we took a piece of match , fuch as foldiers ufe. Boyle 

2. [From pap, a fight, or from maca, Saxon, one equal to 
another.] A contefl; a game; any thing in which there is 
conteit or oppofition. 

Shall we play the wantons with our woes, 

And make fome pretty match with {bedding tears ? Shakefp. 

The goat was mine, by finging fairly won. 

A folemn match was made ; he foft the prize. Dryden. 
3 - [From maca, Saxon.] One equal to another; one able to 
contefl with another. 

Government mitigates the inequality of power among par¬ 
ticular perfons, and makes an innocent man, though of the 
oweft rank, a match for the mightieft of his fellow-fubjeas. 

Addifords Freeholder. 
The old man has met with his match. Spedlator. 

The natural fhame that attends vice, mak6s them zealous 
to encourage themfelves by numbers, and form apartyagainft 
religion.: it is with pride theyfurvey their increafingflrength, 
and begin to think themfelves a match, foe virtue. Rogers. 

4. One that fuits or tallies with another. 

5. A marriage. 

The match 

Were rich and honourable; befides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 

Befeeming fuch a wife as your fair daughter. Shakefpeare. 
Love doth feldom fuffer itfelf to be confined by other matches 
than thofe of its own making. Boyle. 

With him {he drove to join.Lavinia’s hand. 

But dire portents the purpos’d match withftand. Dryden. 

6. One to be married. 

She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and was very rich 
in a perfonal eftate, and was looked upon as the richeft match 
of the Weft. Clarendon, Lviii. 

To Match, v.a. [from the noun.] 

I. To be equal to. 

No fettled fenfes of the world can match 
The pleafure of that madnefs. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

O thou good Kent, how (hall I live and work 
pTo match thy goodnefs ? life will be too fliort. 

And every meafure fail me. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Z. To lhew an equal. 

No hiftory or antiquity can match his policies and his con- 
du£t. South's Sermons. 

3. To equal; to oppofe. 

Eternal might 

To match with their inventions they prefum’d 

So eafy, and of his thunder made a fcorn. Milton. 

What though his heart be great, his a&ions gallant. 

He wants a crown to poife againft a crown, 

Birth to match birth, and power to balance power. Dryden. 
The Ihepherd’s kalendar of Spenfer is not to be matched in 
any modern language. Dryden. 

4. To fuit; to proportion. 

Let poets match their fubjc& to their flrength. 

And often try what weight they can fupport. Refcommcn. 
Mine have been ftill 

Match'd with my birth; a younger brother’s hopes. Rowe. 
Employ their wit and humour in chufing and matching of 
patterns and colours. Swift's Mifccl. 

5. To marry; to give in marriage. 

Great king, 

I would not from your love make fuch a ftray. 

To match you where I hate. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Thou doft proteft thy love, and would’ft it {how 
By matching her, as lhe would match her foe. Donne. 


MAT 

When a iqan thinks himfelf matched to orT^ ^ lVar ' 

^comfort to him, inftead thereof-he 

W A Rome ’ whi,e R °™ fonmir*' Semms ‘ 
to £"*■*" his daueh,tr wi,h * 'm-m-n. 

x. To be married. 

A thing that.may luckily fall out to him that hath n, t, , 
fing to match .with fome heroical-minded lady ^ 

I hold it a fin to match in my kindred. 7 j 

Let t, gers mtch with hinds> and WQlves with 

And every creature couple, with his foe. Dnd Sb'it, 

All creatures elfe are much unworthy thee 7 ’ ^ ^ ar% 

1 fTVrv match ' d ' and thou alone art left for ipc. Dndm 
2. To fuit; to be proportionate; to tally Dr >d<.n. 

Ma'tchable. ad), [from match.] 

I. Suitable; equal; fit to be joined. 

Ye whofe high worths furpafling Paragon, 

Could not °n earth have found one fit foFmate, 

Ne but in heaven matchalle to none 

*. cZ'Cd ™ 09 *™ 10 lowlytae! 

Thofe at land that are not matchable with any upon our 

foT’d 3 ' 0 ft ' k ? ds Which 316 found "o wEre but 
m the deepeft parts of the fea. Woodward's Nat Hit 

Ma tchless. ady. [from match.] Without an equal. J ‘ 
This happy day two lights are feen, 

A glorious faint, a matchlefs queen. jpr^ 

Much led, in arms, oppofe thy matchlefs force, “ 
When thy {harp fpurs {hall urge thy foaming horfe. Dnd 
Ma tchlessly, n.f In a manner not to be equalled ' 
Ma tchlessness. n.f. [from matchlefs.] State of being withe 
out an equal. 3 ** 

Ma'tchmaker. n.f. [match make.] 
x. One who contrives marriages. 

Y'ou came to him to know 
If you Ihould carry me, or no; 

And would have hir’d him and his imps, 

To be your matchmakers and pimps. Hudibras , p. iii, 

2. One who makes matches to burn. 

Mate. n.f. [maca, Saxon; matt, Dutch.] 
x. A hulhand or wife. 

I that am frail flelh and earthly wjght. 

Unworthy match for fuch immortal mate , 

Myfelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. Fairy Duetn. 

2. A companion, male or female. 

Go, bafe intruder! over-weening Have ! 

Beftow thy. fawning fmiles on equal mates. Sbahefpeare. 
My competitor 

In top of all defign, my mate jn empire. 

Friend and companion in the front of war. Shakefpeare. 
You knew me once no mate 

For you ; there fitting where you durft not foar. Milton. 

Damon, behold yon breaking purple cloud ; 

Hear’ft thou not hymns and fongs divinely loud: 

There mounts Amvntas, the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, and fing him on his way. Dryd, 
Leave thy bride alone: 

Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play 

At fports more harmlefs, till the break of day. Dryden . 

3. The male or female of animals. 

Part Angle, or with mate; 

Graze the fea-weed their pafture, and through groves 
Of coral ftray. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vii. 

Pliny tells us, that elephants know no copulation with any 
other than their own proper mate. Ay life's Partrgon. 

4. One that fails in the fame {hip. 

What vengeance on the palling fleet {he pour’d, 

The mafter frighted, and the mates devour’d. Refcommcn. 

5. One that eats at the fame table. 

6. The fccond in fubordination ; as, the mafter’s mate-, the 
chirurgeon’s mate. 

To Mate. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To match ; to marry. 

Enfamplc make of him your haplefs joy, 

And of myfelf now mated as you fee, 

Whofe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy, 

Did foon pluck down, and curb’d my liberty. Fairy Of. 

The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 

Muft die for love. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

2. To be equal to. 

Some from feeds inclos’d on earth arife, 

For thus the maftful chelhut mates the Ikies. 

Parnafliis is its name; whofe forky rife 
Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty Ikies: 

High on the fummit of this dubious cliff, 

De'ucalioo wafting moor’d his little Ik iff. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 

2. To 
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, To oppofe; to equal. 

I i’ tli’ way of loyalty and truth. 

Dare mate a founder man than Surrey can be, ■ _ 

And all that love his follies. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 
4. [Matter, French; malar, Spanilh.] Tofubdue; to con¬ 
found; to crulh. . , .... 

That is good deceit - 

Which mates him firft, that firft intends deceit. Shakefp. 
The great effects that may come of induftry and perfe- 
verance who knoweth not? For audacity doth almoft bind 
and mate the weaker fort of minds. Bacon s Nat. Hijt. 

My fenfe {he ’as mated, and amaz d my fight. Shakejp. 

Why this is ftrangc; go call the abbefs hither ; 

I think you are all mated, or ftark mad. Shakefpeare. 

MATERIAL, ad), [materiel, French; materialis, Latin.] 

1. Confuting of matter; corporeal; not fpiritual. 

When we judge, our minds we mirrors make; 

And as thofe glafl'es which material be. 

Forms of material things do only take. 

For thoughts or. minds in them we cannot fee. Davies. 
That thefe trees of life and knowlege were material trees, 
though figures of the law and the gofpel, it is not doubted 
by the moft religious and learned writers. Raleigh. 

2 . Important; momentous; eflential. 

We muft propofe unto all men certain petitions incident, 
and very material in caufes of this nature. Hooker, b. v. 

Hold them for catholicks or hereticks, it is not a thing 
either one way or another, in this pref'ent queftion, material. 

Hooker , b. iv. 

■What part of the world foever we fall into, the ordinary 
ufe of this very prayer hath, with equal continuance, ac¬ 
companied the fame, as one of the principal and moft mate¬ 
rial duties of honour done to Chrift. Hooker, b. v. 

It may difeover fome fecrct meaning and intent therein, 
very material to the ftate of that government. Spenfer. 

The queftion is not, whether you allow or difallow that 
book, neither is it material. Whit gift . 

He would not flay at your petitions made; 

His bufmefs more material. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Neither is this a queftion of words, but infinitely material 
in nature. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 98. 

I pafs the reft, whofe ev’ry race and name, 

And kinds are lefs material to my theme. Dryden's Virg. 

As for the more material faults of writing, though I fee 
many of them, I want leif'ure to amend them. Dryden. 

I {hall, in the account of fimple ideas, fet down only fuch 
as are moft material to our prefent purpofe. Locke. 

In this material point, the conftitution of the Englilh go¬ 
vernment far exceeds all others. Swift. 

Materials, n.f. [this word is fcarccly ufed in thefingular; 
matcriaux, French.] The fubftance of which any thing is 
made. 

The Weft-Indians, and many nations of the Africans, 
finding means and materials, have been taught, by their own 
neceflities, to pafs rivers in a boat of one tree. Raleigh. 

Intending an accurate enumeration of medical materials, 
the omiflion hereof affords fome probability it was not ufed 
by the ancients. Brown s-Vu'g. Err ours, b. i. 

David, who made fuch rich provifion of materials for the 
building of the temple, becaufc he had dipt his hands in blood, 
was not permitted to lay a ftone in that facred pile. South. 

That lamp in one of the heathen temples the art of man 
might make of fome fuch material as the ftone afbeftus, which 
being once enkindled will bum without being confumed. Wtli 
The materials of that building very fortunately ranged 
themtelves into that delicate order, that it muft be a very 
•great chance that parts them. Tillotfon. 

Simple ideas, the materials of all our knowlege, are iug- 
gefted to the mind only by fenfation and reflexion. Locke. 

Such a fool was never found. 

Who pull’d a palace to the ground. 

Only to have the ruins made 

Materials for an houfe decay’d. Swift's Mifcel. 

Materials, n.f. [from material] One who denies fpi¬ 
ritual fubftances. * 

He was bent upon making Memmius a nustmalifl. Drvd 
Materiality, n.f. [1 materiality, Fr. from material.] Cor¬ 
poreity; material exiftencc ; not fpirituality. 

Coididcrmg that corporeity could not agree with this uni 
verfal fubfiftent nature, abftrafting from all materiality in his 
ideas, and giving them an aflual fubfiftence in nature he 
made them like angels, whofe effences were to be the effence 
and to give exiftence to corporeal individuals; and fo each 
idea was embodied in every individual of its lbecies r>;!L 
Materially, adv. [from material.] ‘ ^ 

X. In the ftate of matter. 

fire thin ? is fc P arab k from a body by 

2- ^ot^formally! 0t in Lyle. 

Though an ill intention is certainly fuffi cie nt to fpoil and 


MAT 

corrupt an a& in itfelf materially good, yet no good intention 
whatfoever can rectify or ihfufe a moral goodnefs into an act 
otherwife evil. South ' s Sermons. 

3. Importantly; eflentially. 

All this concerneth the cuftoms of the Irilli very materially ; 
as well to reform thofe which are evil, as to confirm and con¬ 
tinue thofe which are good. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Mate'rialness. n.f [from material] State of being mate¬ 
rial ; importance. 

Mate'riate. ) ad), [materiatus, Latin.] Confifting of mat- 

Mate'riated. J ter. 

After long enquiry of things immerfe in matter, interpofe 
fome fubjedt which is immatcriate or leCs materlale, fuch as 
this of founds, to the end that the intellect may be rectified, 
and become not partial. Bacon's Nat. 'Hijl. N°. 114. 

Materia'txon. n. f. [from materia, Lat.] The act of form¬ 
ing matter. 

Creation is the production of all things out of nothing ; a 
formation not only of matter but of form, and a material on 
even of matter itfelf. Brown. 

Mate'rnal. adj. [rnaterne, Fr. maternus, Lat.] Motherly; 
befitting or pertaining to a mother. 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles. 

And early knew his mother in her fmiles : 

At his firft aptnefs the maternal love 

Thofe rudiments of rcafon did improve. Dryden. 

.Mate'rnity. n.f. [matemite, French, from maternus, Lat.] 
The charadler or relation of a mother. 

Mat-felon, n.f. [matter, to kill, and felon, a thief.] A 
fpeeies of knap-weed growing wild. 

MATHEMATICAL \adj. [mathcmCticus, Lat:] Confidered 

MATHEMA'TICK. J according to the doctiine of the 
mathematicians. 

The Eaft and Weft, 

Upon the globe, a mathematici point 
Only divides: thus happinefs and mifery, 

And all extremes, arc ftill contiguous. ' Denham's Sophy. 
It is as impoflible for an aggregate of Unites to comprehend 
or exhauft one infinite, as it is for the greateft number of ma¬ 
thematici points to amount to, or conftitute a body. Boyle. 

I fuppofe all the particles of matter to be fituated in an 
exact and mathematical evennefs. Bentley's Serm 

Mathematically, adv. [from mathematici.] According to 
the laws of the mathematical fciences. 0 

We may be mathematically certain, that the heat of the 
fun is according to the denfity of the fun-beams, and is reci¬ 
procally proportional to the fquare of the diftance from the 
body of the fun. Bentley's Sermons. 

Mathematician, n. f [mathematics, Lat. mathematkien, 
french.] A man verfed in the mathcmaticks. 

One of the moft eminent mathematicians of the age affured 



Mathema ...j. 4 ndi icxence which 

contemplates whatever is capable of being numbered or mea- 
fured ; and it is either pure or mixt: pure confiders abftract- 
ed quantity without any relation to matter; mix t is inter¬ 
woven with phyfical confiderations. if . - 

The mathcmaticks and the meraphyficks 
Fall to them, as you find your ftomach ferves you. Shai 

Sec myftefy to mathcmaticks fly. ' % \ 

Ma'thes. n.f. An herb. * 

MATH mT lih Th = »f mothcmaS 

Mad Mathefis alone was unconfin’d. p ntt f 

Frenchi 

Up role the viCtor angels, and to arms 

1 hy image fteals between my god and me P * 

Ma'tin. n.f Morning. 7 G ^ Po P e - 

The glow-worm {hews the mattin to be near. 

And gins to pale his uncffecftual fire. Shekel 

Matins n.f. [marines, French.] Morning worihip ^' 

The winged chorifters began P 

To chirp their mat tins. r . 

for faints whofe the rcliques are FF" 

Thathe ftou.deaire his mitred’eSui hi E h ^ 

And clap his wings, and call his family 8 * 

To facred rites; and vex th’ etherial powers 

Ma'JT H m,dn ;g h r t « uncivil hours. r> . 

M T ^ ASS ’/^ i matras s French.] -Dryden. 

digeftion ordiftift"^^ bdng^oSm^b ll^f 1 for 

times riling gradually taper fnto Tcn^ eS | b c ,ed ’ and lomc - 

Protea from violent ftorms and figUre :. $J<‘ncy. 
the fun, your pennached tulips and J a ?° c!arti of 

them with matra/fa. P 3Qd ramj nculus s, covering 

hvelyn s KciUndar. 

Ma'trics. 
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Ma'trice. n.f. [matrix, Latin.] 

X * 5 thc cav 1 it y wheic the fetus is formed. 

it the time required in vivification be of anv length the 

n ", ha , beror ; •* 

£° ^ rc ma y have continuance of the 
" ! S 3t ^ kec P k from exhaling ; and fuch 
places are the wombs and matrices of the female?. Bacon. 
2. A mould j that which gives form to fomething inclofed. 
in S" eS ,v n rcfcmb!ance of cockles, were formed 

r»V« or moHl 5 and thefe flldls havc <erved as ma- 

trices or moulds to them ns j » 

Matricide, n.f. [matri'eidium, Latin.] 

1. blaughter of a mother. 

Nature compenfates the death of the father by the matri- 
and murthcr of the mother. Browns Vulg. Errours. 

2. [Maine,da, Latin; matricide, Fr.] A mother killer. Ainf. 
To Matri culate. v. a. [fem matricula: a matrix, quod ea 

velut matricc contineantur nulitum nomina. Ain}.] To enter 
or admit to a membcrlhip of the univerfities of England : to 
enlift; to enter into any fociety by fitting down the name. 

He, after lomc tnal of his manners and learning, though t 
fit to enter himlclf of that college, and after to matriculate 
him in the univerfity. J VaUotCs Life ef ganderfon. 

Matriculate, n.f [from the verb.] A man matriculated, 
butter me, in the name of the matriculates of that famous 
ymverfity, to atk them fome plain quedions. Arbuthnot. 
Matriculation, n.f. [from matriculate.] The act of ma¬ 
triculating. 

A fcholar abfent from the univerfity for five years, is ftruck 
out of the matriculation book ; and, upon his coming de novo 
to thc univerfity, ought to be again matriculated. AylifFe. 
Matrimo'nial. ad], [matrimonial, Fr. from matrimonium, 
Latin.] Suitable to marriage; pertaining to marriage; con¬ 
nubial ; nuptial; hymeneal. 

If he relied upon that title, he could be but a king at cur- 
tefy, and have rather a matrimonial than a regal power, the 
right remaining in his queen. Bacon's Henry VII. 

So fpake domeflick Adam in his care. 

And matrimonial love. Milton's Par. Loft, l. i x . 

Since I am turn’d thc hufband, you the wife; 

Thc matrimonial victory is mine. 

Which, having fairly gain’d, I will refign. Dryderr. 

Matrimonially. adv. [from matrimonial.} According to the 
manner or laws of marriage. 

He is fo matrimonially wedded unto his church, that he 
cannot quit the fame, even on the fccre of going unto a re¬ 
ligious houfe. Ay life's Parergon. 

MATRIMONY, n.f. [matrimonium, Lat.] Marriage; the 
nuptial date ; the contract of man and wife ; nuptials. 

If any know caufe why this couple Ihould not be joined in 
holy matrimony, they arc to declare it. Common Prayer. 

MA’TRIX. n.f [Lat. matricc, Fr.J Womb; a place where 
any thing is generated or formed. 

If they be not lodged in a convenient matrix, they are 
not excited by the efficacy of the fun. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Ma'tron. n.f. [matrone , French; matrona, Latin.] 
i. An elderly lady. 

Come, civil night. 

Thou fober-fuited matron, all in black. Shakefpeare. 

Your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftem of my lud. Sbakefpcare's Macbeth. 

She was in her early bloom, with a diferetion very little 
inferior to the mod experienced matrons. Tatler, N®. 53. 
1. An old woman. 

A matron fage 

Supports with homely food his drooping age. Pope's Odyf. 
Ma'tronal. adj. [matronalis, Latin.] Suitable to a matron ; 
conflituting a matron. 

He had heard of thc beauty and virtuous behaviour of the 
queen of Naples, the widow of FerdinairJo the younger, be¬ 
ing then of matronal years of feven and twenty. Bacon. 

Ma'tronly. adj. matron and like.] Elderly ; ancient. 

The matronly wife plucked out all the brown hairs, and 
thc younger the white. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

Matross. n.f. 

Matraffea, in the train of artillery, are a fort of foldiers 
next in degree under the gunners, who affift about the guns 
- -- c_:— ...„!!„*,tmor them : thev carry 



U;1U <13 iilmiuiib) an v-wiv. *• " - 

Ma'tter. n.f [i mature, French; materia, Latin.] 
j. Body; fubfiance extended. 

If then the foul another foul do make, 

Becaufe her pow’r is kept within a bound. 

She mud fome former duff or matter take. 

But in the foul there is no matter found. Davies. 

It feems probable to me, that God in the beginning form¬ 
ed matter in folid, mady, hard, impenetrable, moveable par¬ 
ticles, of fuch fizes and figures, and with fuch other proper- 


MAT 

ties, and in fuch proportion to fnace is mnft , 
the end for which he formed them ; and th^ ffiof"^ t0 

particles being folids are incomparably harder Pnmitive 
bodies compounded of them, even fo very haSJP^ PW ° US 
wear or break in pieces, no ordinary power bcin* t0 

vide what God himfelf made one in firft ” S - k c t0 di * 
Some have dimenfions of length*! breadth ^ndd"* 

Have alto a power of refidance, "or exclude c’verv .1 epth ’ and 
fame kind from being in thc fame place • this 7 s lhe B ° f the 
character of matter or body. P it , P r °Per 

2. Materials; that of which any thing is compofei ' *** 

1 he upper regions of the air perceive the colle&inn 
matter of tempeds before the air here below. J the 

3. Subject; thing treated. * Macon, 

The fubje£t or matter of laws in general U th,.* r r , 

»etr„«ii Ch iS ,hat 

I have words to fpcak in thy ear wiHim. . e thee Tumk'’ 
yet arc they much too light for the matter. Shakefp. Hamit' 

cu S uu 0f P° d ’ Sav,ourof men! Thy name 

bhall be the copious matter of my fong. Milt Par Trfi 

com ‘ S Tn f V hC grCatdl aft0 » ift ment to 
common boldnefs of men D c/p ™ 

I fhall turn J 

Full fraught with joyful tiding of thefe works, 

New matter of his praife, and of our fongs. linden 
He grants the deluge to have come fo very near the ™,' 

%L hat - b , Ut Very - fcW efcaped * 77 Man 

Hus is io certain in true phUofophy, that it is matter of 
altomlhment to me how it came to be doubted. Chcync 
Be thou the copious matter of my fong. Phillit,,’ 

4. The whole ; the very thing fuppofed. ^ ’ 

5. Affair; bufinefs : in a familiar fenfe. 

To help the matter, the alchemids call in many vanities 
OUt .f adrology. Bacon's Nat. Hift 

Matters lucceeded fo well with him, that every-body was 
in admiration to fee how mighty rich he was grown L'Eftr 
Never was any thing gotten by fcnfuality and floth in mat¬ 
ter of profit or reputation. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

A fawn was reafoning the matter with a dag, why he 
Ihould run away from the dogs. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

Some young female feems to have carried matters fo far* 
that die is ripe for afking advice. Spectator. 

If chance hcrfclf Ihould vary, 

Obferve how matters would mifearry. Prior. 

6. Caufe of didurbance. 

Where art thou ? What’s the matter with thee? Sbak. 
What’s the matter, you difi'entious rogues. 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion. 

Make yourfelves fcabs. Sbukefp. Coriolanut. 

7. Subject of fuit or complaint. 

Slender, I broke your head; what matter have you a-’ainft 
me ? 

— Marry, Sir, I have matter in my head againft you. Sbak. 
If the craftfmen have a matter againd.any man, the law is 
open ; let them implead one another. Adis xix. 38. 

In armies, if the matter Ihould be tried by duel between 
two champions, thc victory Ihould go on the one fide; and 
yet if tried by the grofs, it would go on the other. Bacon. 

8. Import; confequence; importance; moment. 

If I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have 
bedowed the thoufand I borrowed of you : but it is no mat¬ 
ter , this poor Ihew doth better. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

And pleafe yourfelves this day; 

No matter from what hands you have thc play. Dryden. 

A prophet fome, and fome a poet cry, 

No matter which, fo neither of them lye. 

From deepy Othrys’ top to Pilus drove 

His herd. Dryden. 

Pleas’d or difpleas’d, no matter now ’tis pad ; 

The fird who dares be angry breaths his lad. Granville. 

9. Thing; object; that which has fome particular relation, or 
is fubjeift to particular conlideration. 

The king of Armenia had in his company three of the 
mod famous men for matters of arms. Sidney, l. ii. 

Plato reprehended a young man for entering into adiflolute 
houfe; the young man faid. Why for fo (mall a matter? 
Plato replied. But cudom is no fmall matter. Bacon. 

Many times the things deduced to judgment may be nieum 
and tuum, when the reafon and, confequence thereof may 
trench to point of edate. I call matter ot edate not only the 
parts of fovercignty, but whatfoever introduceth any great 
alteration, or dangerous precedent. Bacon's tjjays. 

It is a maxim in date, that all countries ot new acijuct, 
till they be fettled, are rather matters of burden than ot 

ftrength. Bacon s War wtu Spam. 

TO. Qiiedion confidered. , r.- r* 

Lpon the whole matter, it is abfurd to think that cpnit'i. 
can be kept in order without frequent examination. ‘-on. 

6 if. Space 
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1 1. Space or quantity nearly computed. 

A W ay he goes to the market-town, a matter of feven miies 
off, to enquire if any had feen his afs. L'Eftrange. 

I have thoughts to tarry a finall matter in town, to learn 
fomewbat of your lingo. Congreve's Way of the World. 

12. Purulent running; that which is formed by fuppuration. 

In an inflamed tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, 
the matter being fuppurated I opened it. Wijeman's Surgeiy. 
j Upon the Matter. A low phrafe now out of ufe, import¬ 
ing, confidering the whole; with refpc£t to the main; nearly. 

In their fuperiors it quencheth jealoufy, and layeth their 
competitors afleep; fo that upon the matter, in a great wit 
deformity is an advantage to riling. Bacon's Efays. 

Upon the matter, in thefe prayers I do the fame thing I did 
before, favc only that what before I fpake without book I 
now read. v Bi/hop Sanderfon. 

The cldeljTjarfng confumed his whole fortune, when forced 
to leave his title to his younger brother, left upon the matter 
nothing to fupport it. Clarendon. 

Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horfe, but 
were, upon the matter, equal in foot. Clarendon , b. viii. 

If on one fide there are fair proofs, and no pretence of 
proof on the other, and that thc difficulties are mod preffing 
on that fide which is dedilute of proof, I defire to know-, 
whether this be not upon the matter as fatisfadlory to a wife 
man as a demondration. LiUotfon's Sermons. 

To Ma'tter. v~.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be of importance; to import. 

It matters not, fo they deny it all; 

And can but carry the lye condantly. Benj. Johnfon's Catal. 
It matters not how they were called, fo wc know who they 
are. Locke. 

If Petrarch’s mufe did Laura’s wit rehearfe; 

And Cowley flatter’d dear Orinda’s verfe; 

She hopes from you—Pox take her hopes and fears, 

I plead her fex’s claim : what matters hers ? Prior. 

2. To generate matter by fuppuration. 

Deadly wounds inward bleed, each flight fore mattereth. 

Sidney, b. i. 

The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up with com¬ 
mon cpuloticks. Wifcman's Surgery. 

To Ma'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] To regard; not to 
neglect: as, I matter not that calumny. 

Mattery, adj. [from matter.] Purulent; generating matter. 
The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick humours of 
thc body, which tranfeending to the lungs, caufes their mat- 
tery cough. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ma'ttock. n.f. [mattuc, Saxon.] 

1 . A kind of toothed indrument to pull up wood. 

Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. Shakefp. 

2 . A pickax. Jr 

You mud dig with mattock and with fpade, 

And pierce the inmod centre of the earth. Shakefpeare. 
Thc Turks laboured with mattocks and pick-axes to dio- U p 
die foundation of thc wall. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 

7 o deftroy mountains was more to be expedted from 
earthquakes than corrofive waters, and condemned the judg¬ 
ment of Xerxes, that wrought through mount Atlios with 
mattocks. Brown's Vulgar Errours, i. vij. 

Ma ttress, n.f. [matras, French; attras, Welfh.j A kind 
of quilt made to lie upon. J 

Their mattrefes were made of feathers and draw, and 
. fometimcs of furs from Gaul. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate, 

VV ith golden canopies and beds of date ; 

But the poor patient will as foon be found 
Un the hard mattrefs, or die mother ground. n,„ 
MATURATtOK. n.f. [from mature, Latin.] ° 

I. 1 he aft of ripening ; the date of growing ripe. 

X °f the caufes w ty grains and fruits are more nourilh- 
mg than leaves is, the length of time in which they grow to 
maturation: Bacon's Nat. Hift 

and thr V maU T° n ° f fruitS ’ the Nation of dries' 
of metab r ^ ; as alfo other maturations 

imetais. Bacon's Nat. Hi ft. No 

We have no heat to fpare in Summer; it is very welMf X 
he fufficient for the maturation of fruits P ty Well , f lt 

1. (In phyfick.] Maturati.n. by 

plied to thc fuppuration of excrememirious or eSiwfiX 
juices into matter, and differs from concofl on I n ttd 
which is the railing to a greater perfcdVnn r * d, S e ^ lon > 
natural juice, in thfir . ,h ' “'""“'r .‘““ I 

"dj. [front 

’ K, P e n'ng; conducive to ripenefs. 

Between the tropicks and the equator their ferond C 
" ^ more fruits than 

2. Conducive to the figuration ofTcorl^ Erreun > b ' iv - 


M A U 

When once he was mature for man : 

In Britain where was he, 

That could dand up his parallel, 

Or rival object be ? Shakefpeare's Cymltline. 

Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, mature in 
years and experience, who lias ieldom any vanity to gratify. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Mature the virgin was of Egypt’s race, 

Grace Ihap’d her limbs, and beauty Jeck’d her face. Prior. 

How fhall I meet, or how accod thc (age, 

Unlkili’d in fpeech, nor yet mature of age. Pope's Odyf. 

2. Brought near to completion. 

This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent breaking 
out. . Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Here i’ th’ fands 

Thee I’ll rake up ; and in the mature time. 

With this ungracious paper drike the fight 

Of the death-pradlis’d duke. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. Wcll-difpofed; fit for execution ; well-digedcd. 

To Matu're. v. a. [mature, Latin.] To ripen ; to advance 
to ripenefs. 

Pick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, and 
fmear it a little with fack, to fee if the virtual heat of the 
wine will not mature it. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Love indulg’d my labours pad. 

Matures my prefent, and fhall bound my lad. Pope. 

Matu'reey. adv. [from mature.] 

X. Ripely; completely. 

2. With counfel well-digcded. 

A prince ought maturely to confider, when he enters on a 
war, whether his coffers be full, and his revenues dear of 

d * bt ?- , Swift. 

3. Early; foon. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that he hath not ex¬ 
tended thc period of our lives to the longevity of the ante¬ 
diluvians ; that we give him thanks for contracting the days 
of cur trial, and receiving us more maturely into thofc ever- 
lafiing habitations above. Bentley's Sermons. 

Maturity, n.f. [maturite, French; maturitas , Lat.] Ripe 
aefs; completion. 

It may not be unfit to call fome of young years to train up 
for thofc weighty affairs, againd the time of greater matu- 

r,ty ‘ T Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Impatient nature had taught motion 
To ftart from time, "and cheerfully to fly 
Before, and feize upon maturity. Cra/haw 

si is *. c „ rupt jsesssz 

And the kind maudling crowd melts in her praife. 
w A b nd , wh “ ,h ' Dam - 

The flowers of the maudlin arc digelied into loofe umbels 

£«*&"** “ ,s vcry la “ thc nrt 

M.„ s r, all the world, will I keep fife; 

Maugre all which, ’twas to dand S A h ' 

Jong as monarchy Ihould lad ’ ri 

Begins his witlefs note’a^t^clcT" r , 

T m 

To Maul. v . ^ [f rom nafU J f Bacon s Nat. Hift. 

to hurt m coarfeor butcherly man^ T ° bMt J to » 

mutton 

To witnefs truth? ' fft-t Within tnt li/ 1 . 


O..- ..fi>urjoon or a tore. ; tncc reo.v/rf, aene-r ’ 

1 and is with anodyr.es 

Rtpe* perfected by timei . he rfSt 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
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M A Y 

I had feme repute for profe ; 

And, till they drove me out of date, 

Could maul a minifter of ftate. 

But fate with butchers plac’d thy prieftiy ftal 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack and maul. 

Maul. n.f. [malleus, Latin.] A heavy hammer. 

A man that beareth folic witnefs is a maul, a fword, and 
Inara arrow. D „ 

at 1 r r „ Prov. xxv. 18. 

Maund. ;»./. [manb, Saxon; manJc, Fr.] A hand-bafleet. 

I o Ma under, t/. n. [i maudire , French.] To grumble ; to 
murmur. J fa * 

He made me many vifits, manuring as if I had done him 
a chicourtefy in leaving fuch an opening. JVifeman's Surgery. 
^bl UNUERER ‘ n 'f‘ [h°m maunder.] A murmurcr ; agrum- 

Maundy-thursday. n f. [derived by Spelman from mande, 
a hand-bafket, in which the king was accuftomed to give 
alms to the poor.] The Thurfday before Good-friday. 
MAUSO'LEUM. n.f. [Latin; maufolee, French. A name 
which was firft given to a ftately monument crefted by his 
queen Artimcfia to her hufoand Maufolus, king of Caria.] 
A pompous funeral monument. J 

Maw. n.f. [maja, Saxon; maeghe, Dutch.] 

1. The ftomach of animals, and of human beings, in con¬ 
tempt. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad, 

To crammed maws a fprat new ftomach brings. Sidney. 
We have heats if dungs, and of bellies and maws of Kvin" 
creatures, and of their bloods. Bacon. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems, 

To fluff this maw, this vaft unhidebound corps. Milt-on. 

The ferpent, who his menu obfeene had fill’d, 

The branches in his curl’d embraces held. Dryden. 

2. The craw of birds. 

Granivorous birds have the mcchanifm of a mill; their 
menu is the hopper which holds and foftens the grain. Letting 
it down by degrees into the ftomach, where it is ground by 
two ftrong mufclcs; in which action they arc aftifted by fmall 
ftoncs, which they fwallow for the purpofe. Arbuthnot. 
Ma'wkish. adj. [perhaps from maw.] Apt to give fatiety; 
apt to caufe loathing. 

Flow, Welfted ! flow, like thine infpirer beer, 

So fweetly menukijk, and fo fmoothly dull. Pope. 

Ma'wkishness. n.f. [from mawkijh.] Aptnefs to caufe loath¬ 
ing. 

Ma'wmet. n.f. [or mammet, from mam or mother.] A pup¬ 
pet, anciently an idol. 

Ma'wmtsh. adj. [from mawm or mawmet .] Foolilh; idle; 
naufeous. 

It is one of the mod naufeous, mawm if mortifications, 
for a man of fenfe to have to do with a punctual, finical fop. 

L’EJlrangc. 

Maw-worm. n.f. [maw and worm.] 

Ordinary gut-worms loofen, and Aide off" from, the intern 
tunick of the guts, and frequently creep into the ftomach for 
nutriment, being attracted thither by the fweet chyle; whence 
they arc called ftomach or maw-worms. Harvey on Conf. 
Ma'xiLLAR. } adj. [ maxillaris , Latin.] Belonging to the 
Ma'xillary. J jaw-bone. 

The greateft quantity of hard fubftance continued is to¬ 
wards the head; there is the Ikull, the teeth, and the maxil¬ 
lary bones. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 74. 

Ma'xim. n.f. [maxime, French; maximum , Lat.] An axiom; 
a general principle; a leading truth. 

This maxim out of love I teach. Shakefpeare. 

It is a maxim in ftate, that all countries of new acqueft, 
till fettled, are rather matters of burden than of ftrength. 

Bacon’s I Par zuith Spain. 

Yet, as in duty bound, they ferve him on ; 

Nor cafe, nor wealth, nor life itfelf regard. 

For ’tis their maxim, love is love’s reward. Dryden. 

That the temper, the fentiments, the morality of men, 
is influenced by the example and difpofition of thofc they con- 
verfe with, is a reflexion which has long fincc pafled into 
proverbs, and been ranked among the Handing maxims of hu¬ 
man wifdom. . . , r f°Z <r ' s Ser ”T' 

M \y, auxiliary verb, preterite might, [magan, Saxon; moghen , 

Dutch.] , „ , 

j. To be at liberty; to be permitted ; to be allowed; as, you 
may do for me [per me licet] all you can. 

He that is fent out to travel with the thoughts of a man, 
defining to improve himfelf, may get into the converfation 
of perfons of condition. Locke on Education. 

2: To be poflible ; with the words may be. •• 

Be the workmen what drey may be , let us fpcak the 
- work. Bacon's Effays. 

X. To be by chance. 

It may be, I {hall otherwife bethink me. 

How old may Phillis be, you afk, 

Whofc beauty thus all hearts engages ? 

To anfwer is no cafy talk, ■ . 

For Ihc has really two ages. ' *'“ r - 


Shakefp. 


may 

• To have power. 

1 h»s alfo tendeth to no more but what the j 

for what he may do is of two kinds; what he nun^d^ 
and what he may do as poflible. * do *1i u ^» 

Make the moft of life you mar. ^ acor ‘- 

5. A word exprefling dclire. * Beanie. 

Mo, you live happily and long for the femee or y „u rc „ m 
Ma v-J,. Perhaps. brydaft Dtditat. I. tht 

Mayde, that better rcafon will affwaze 
The raflr revenger’s heart, words well difpos’d 
Have fecret pow r t appeafe inflamed rage Fairy 
May-be, the am rous count folicits her J 

Unk ' vful P ur P° fc - Sbakejp. All's well that ends tod) 
T,s yet ’ yet a11 111011 ha< t to give ; ' 

I hen add thofc may-be years thou haft to live • 

What they offer is bare may-be and fluft, and feared 
amounts to a tolerable reafon. Car “ ev " 

May «./ [Mains, Latin.] The fifth month of the y 
confine of Spnng and Summer; the early or gay pan of 1 fc 
On a day, alack the day ! & / 01 life. 

Love, whofe month is ever May, 

Spied a bloftbm palling fair, 

Raying in the wanton air. Shakefp. Love's Labour M 
Maids are May when they are maids, 

But the Iky changes wlien they are wives. Shakefb 

My liege •*' 

Is in the very May-mom of his youth 
Ripe for exploits. Shakefpeare'sHenryX. 

111 prove it on his body, if he dare; 

Defpight his nice fence, and his active practice. 

His May of youth, and bloom of luftihood. Shakefp 
May muft be drawn with a fweet and amiable counte- 

Tofrn C u d m . a r ° be of J w J lltc and g reen > embroidered with 
daffidils, hawthorns, and blue-bottles. 

Hail! bounteous May, that do’ft infpire 
Mirth and youth, and warm defire; 

Woods and groves arc of thy drdfing, 

Hill and dale doth boaft thy Helling. mum 

To May. v. n. [from the noun.] To gather flowers on Mm 

morning. / 

When merry May firft early calls the morn, 

With merry maids a maying they do go. 

Cupid with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a maying. 

May-bug. n.f. [May and bug.] A chaffer. 

May-day. n.f. [May and day.] The firft of May. 

’Tis as much impofliblc, 

Unlels we fwept them from the door with cannons, 

To flatter ’em, as ’tis to make ’em fleep 
On May-day morning. Shakefpeare. 

May-flower, n.f [May and flower.] A plant. 

The plague, they report, hath a feent of the May-pwer. 

Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

May-fly. n.f. [May andfy.] An infefl. 

He loves the Alay-Jly , which is bred of the cod-worm or 
caddis. Walter:s Angler. 

May-came. n.f. [May and game.] Diverfion; fport; fuch 
as arc ufed on the firft of May. 

The king this while, though he feemed to account of tht 
defigns of Perkin but as a May-game, yet had given order 
for the watching of beacons upon the coafts. Bacon. 

Like early lovers, whofe unpra&is’d hearts 
Were long the May-game of malicious arts, 

When once they find their jealoufies were vain 
With double heat renew their fires again. 

May-lily. n.f. The fame with lily of the valley. 
May-pole. n.f. [May ami pole.] Pole to be danced round in 
May. 

Amid the area wide foe took her Hand, 

Where the tall Alay-polt once o’cr-look'd the ftrand. Pope. 
May-weed. n.f. [May and weed.] A fpccies of chamomile, 
called alfo {linking chamomile, which grows wild. Miller. 
The Maie-weed doth burnc, and the thiftle doth freat, 

The fitches pul downward both rie and the wheat. Tujfer. 
MA'YOR. n.f. [major, Lat.] The chief magifrrate of a cor¬ 
poration, who, in London and York, is called Lord Afayor. 
My Lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 

Shakefpeare's Rich. III. 

When the king ouce heard it; out of anger, 

He fent command to the lord mayor ftrait 

To ftop the rumour. Shakefpeare s Henry VI . 

The mayor of this town locked up tbe gates of the city- 

Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

Wou’d’ft thou not rather chufe aJmall renown, 

To be the mayor of fomc poor, paltry town. Dry .r- 
Ma'yoralty. n. f [from mayor.] The office of a mayor. 

It is incorporated with a mayoralty, and nameth burge v 
to the parliament. Survey, of Cornwall. 
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MA Sow dy 1W Worm's ehspleli, and 

maosard with a fexton’s fpade. Shakefp. Ham ■ 

Where thou might’ft ftickle without hazard 
Of outrage to thy hide and mazard. Hudtbras, p. j. 

MAZE. n.f. ['•rmjfert , Dutch, to miftake; mayc, a whirlpool, 

ATbyinth ; a place of perplexity and winding paffages. 

He, like a copious river, pour’d his fong 
O’er all the mazes of enchanted ground. Tbomjon. 

2 Confufion of thought; uncertainty; perplexity. _ 

He left in himfelf nothing but a maze of longing, anu a 
dungeon of forrow. Sidney, b. 11. 

While they ftudy how to bring to pais that religion may 
feem but a matter made, they Jofe themfelves in the very 
maze of their own difeourfes, as if reafon did even purpoflly 
forfake them, who of purpofe forfake God, the author 
thereof. Hooker, b.v. 

I have thruft myfelf into this maze. 

Haply to wive and thrive as beft I may. Shakefpeare. 

To Maze. v. a. [from the noun.] To bewilder; to confufe. 

Much was I maz'd to fee this monfter kind. 

In hundred forms to change his fearful hue. Spenfer. 

Ma'zy. adj. [from maze. ] Perplexed ; confided. 

The Lapithae to chariots add the ftate 
Of bits and bridles, taught the ftced to bound. 

To run the ring, and trace the mazy round. 


1 o run me ring, auu wm™. Dryden. 

Ma'zer. n.f. [maefer, Dutch, a knot of maple.] A maple 
cup. 

Then, lo ! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 

A maooer y wrought of the maple ware, 

Wherein is enchafed many a fair fight 
Of bears and tygers that make fierce war. Spenfer's Pajl. 
Virgil obferves, like Theocritus, a juft decorum, both of 
the fubject and the perfons, as particularly in the third pafto- 
ral, where one of his fhepherds deferibes a bowl, or mazer, 
curioufly carved. Dryden’s Virgil. 

M. D. Medicines doSlor , do&or of phyfick. 

Me, 

1. The oblique cafe of I. 

Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 

Unblcft to tread an interdidfed fhorc. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

For me the fates fevercly kind, ordain 
A cool fufpenfe. Tope. 

2 . Me is fometimes a kind of ludicrous expletive. 

He thrufts me himfelf into the company of three or four 
gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke’s table. Shakefpeare. 
He prcfcntly, as greatnefs knows itfelf. 

Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor. Shakefp. 
I, having been acquainted with the fmell before, knew it 
Was Crab, and goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
I followed me clofe, came in foot and hand, and, with a 
thought, feyen of the eleven I paid. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

3. It is fometimes ufed ungrammatically for /; as, methinks. 

Me rather had, my heart might feel your love. 

Than my unpleas’d eye fee your courtefy. Shakefpeare. 
Me'acock. n.f. [mes eoq. Skinner.] An uxorious or effemi¬ 
nate man. 

Me'acock. adj. Tame; timorous; cowardly. 

’Tis a world to fee, 

How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock wretch can make the curfteft {brew. Shakefp. 
Mead, n.f [maeno, Saxon; mccthe, Dutch; metis, German: 
bydromelt, Lat.] A kind of drink made of water and honey. 

Though not fo folutivc a drink as mead, yet it will be more 
grateful to the ftomach. Bacon. 

He Jheers his over-burden’d {heep; 

Or mead for cooling drink prepares. 

Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. 

•\*/ AI> ‘ \ n ’J‘ [ m£c6c > Sax.] Ground fomewhat watery, not 

Me adow. 5 plowed, but covered with grafs and flowers. 
Where al thing in common do reft. 

Come fceld with the pafture and mead, 

"US ' T *'‘ 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine 
Prom a fat meadow ground. Ml ton’s Par Led l x 

Paints her, tis true, with the fame hand which ipreads’ 
Like glorious colours, through the flow’ry meads, P 
When lavilh nature with her beft attire 1 
Cloaths the gay fpring, the fcafon of define. Waller 

Yet ere to-morrow’s fun {hall {hew his head, 

1 he dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 
for crowns and chaplets to adorn thy bed. Drvdm 
Meadow-saffron [colchicum, Lat.] A plant 

“ v ' red *? h * ST a rol, i£‘ 

MEADow-s WK *r. n.f. [ulmaria, Lat.] A plant. 
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The incadotv-fweei hath a flower compofed of fcveral leave* 
placed in a circular orJcr, and expanding in (orm of a role, 
out of whofe empa’ement riles the pointal, which becomes a 
fruit compolc-d of many little membranous crooked hulks ga- 
therd into an head, each of which generally contains one 

feed. . , mUr ‘ 

r. adj. [maigre, French; macer, Latin.] 

_. /) n n>i»n 


Hublerd. 


Shakefpeare. 
and the 


Dryden . 


Me'AGER. aaj. imaigre, i ieiiui 

1. Lean; wanting flefti; flarven. 

Thou art lb lean and meagre waxen late, 

That fcarcc thy legs uphold chy feeble gate. 

Now will.the canker forrow eat my bud. 

And chafe the native beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look as hollow as a ghoft, _ 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit. Shakefp. King John. 

Meager were his looks. 

Sharp mifery had worn him to the bones. ShakeJ 
Whatfoever their neighbour gets, they lofe, am 
very bread that one cats makes t’other meager. L'EJh 

The recking entrails 
He to his meagre mafliffs made a prey. Dryden 

Fierce famine with her meagre face. 

And fevers of the fiery race, 

In (warms th’ offending wretch fur round. 

All brooding on the blaftcd ground : 

And limping death, lafh’d on by fate, 

Comes up to fhorten half our date. 

2. Poor; hungry. 

Canaan’s happy land, when worn with toil. 

Requir’d a Sabbath year to mend the meagre foil. Dryden. 

To Me'ager. v. a. [from the noun.] To make lean. 

It cannot be, that I fhould be fo Ihamefully betfayed, and 
as a man mcagered with long watching and painful labour, 
laid himfelf down to deep. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

Me'acerness. n.f. [from meager.] 

1. Leannefs ; want of flefh. 

2. Scantnefs; barenefs. 

Poynings, the better to make compenfation of the meager - 
nefs of his fl-rvice in the wars by a<Sts of peace, called a par¬ 
liament. Bacons Henry VII. 

Meak. n.f. A hook with a long handle. 

A meake for the pcafe, and to fwing up the brake. Tuff. 

Meal. n.f. [male, Saxon, repaft or portion.] 

1. The adt of eating at a certain time. 

Boaz faid unto her at meal time, Come cat, and dip thy 
morfel. Ruth it. 14. 

The quantity of aliment neceffary to keep the animal in a 
due ftate of vigour, ought to be divided into meals ?.t proper 
intervals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A repaft. 

What ftrangc fifli 

Hath made his meal on thee ? Slsakefp. Tempefl. 

Give them great meals of beef, and iron and fteel, they 
will eat like wolves, and fight like devils. Shakefp. Henry V. 
They made m’ a mifer’s feaft of happinels. 

And cou’d not furnilh out another meal. Drvden. 

3. A part; a fragment. 

That yearly rent is ftill paid into the hanaper, even as the 
former cafualty itfelf was wont to be, in parcel meal, brought 
in, and anfwered there. BaTcr 

4. [MaJeye Saxon; mecl, Dutch; mahlen, to grind, Ger¬ 
man.] The flower or edible part of corn. 

In the bolting and ftfting of near fourteen years of fuch 
power and favour, all that came out could not' be expc&ed 
to be pure and fine meal, but muft have a mixture of padar 
and bran in this lower age of human fragility. Wattw 

An old weazel conveys himfelf into a meal- tub for the 
mice to come to her, fincc ftie could not go to them 

To Meal. [W*, F re „ch.] To f^ff 7 ^' 

With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. 

'■l&^” Wkto6 ^* f **** *eq«- 

01 *■"“vr; ,o„ vir. 

2. Befprinkled, as with meal. Arbuthnot on Ahtncnts. 

With four wings, as all farinaceous and mealy-w in^ed mi 
mals, as butterflies and moths. Brown’s Vuha^P 

Like a gay infea, in his fummer ftunc, g £ ”° UrS ‘ 

cd from mild-mouthed or SwZthed bT bC COrrU P t - 

fore mouths of animals, that, when^h^ perh ?? 8 from the 
minute their erain muft hr La ^ . tbej ? rc una blc to com- 
unable to fpeKecly W ‘ lh Solt toO^d ; 

pii h .' W “ ’ f0 ”' “ bc mta b~nnthtd where natore fpeaka fo 

Mean. 
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Me ay. adj. [mcene, Saxon.] 

i. V\.ant. „g dignity; of low rank or birth. 

8ne was ftncken with moil obftinate love tr. w< -,„ 

Philu°s ; TL^‘ e as a £t 'hewas^b^th T*' ‘“® ed&A "^ 

c. b? ,hM —■ -- 4 * «£ 

This faircft maid of fairer mind ; “* 

• V rt r ‘ U T ™’ ^ nature b " r » « queen. 

And fi.Sfn'T d / C3r kcl ' P with the w<wt-bom man, 3 

TruA r° U r r ^ heart - Sh ^JP- Henry VI. 

True hope is fwift, and flies with fwallow wings • 

2 I rJ nSS - ?° ds ’ 3nd meemer creatures, kings? ’ Shak 

Low-rmnded ; bale; ungenerous; fpiritlefs. 

I he {hep herd knows not thunder from a tabor. 

More than I know the found of Marcius’ toneme 
* rom every meaner man. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Can you imagine I fo mean could prove, 

To favc my life by changing of my love > Dryden 

3- Contemptiblej defpicable. Smalndge s Sernunm r. 

The Roman legions, and great Csefar found 
wur lathers no mean foes. pi 

1 have facrificed much of my own fclf-love, in preventing 

whictl’Z^tobi’f f, ° mf " ins t!,Clish '- b “* SJ 

4 - Low in the degree of any property; low in worth ; low in’ 
power. 

Some things are good, yet in fo mean a degree of good- 
nefs, that many are only not difproved nor difallowcd of God 
for them. Hooker b i 

The lands be not holden of her majefty in chief, but bya 
mean tenure in foccage, or by knight’s fervice at the moil? 
p ... , Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

Uy this extortion he fuddcnly grew from a mean to a mighty 
eitatc, infomuch that his ancient inheritance being not one 
thoufand marks yearly, he became able to difpend ten thou- 
fand pounds. Davi „ on /r , w 

f o peaceful Rome new laws ordain ; 

Call’d from his mean abode a feeptre to fuflain. Dryden . 

5. [Moyen, French.] Middle; moderate; without excefs. 

He faw this gentleman, one of the propereft and bcfl- 
graced men that ever I faw, being of middle age and a mean 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Mow read with them thofe organick arts which enable 
men to difeourfe and write, and according to the fitteft ilyle 
of lofty, mean , or lowly. Milton on Education. 

6. Intervening; intermediate. 

In the mean while the heaven was black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a great rain. i Kings xviii. 45. 

There is French wheat, which is bearded, and requireth 
the bell foil, recompenfing the fame with a profitable plenty; 
and not wheat, fo termed bccaufc it is unbearded, is content¬ 
ed with a meaner earth, and contenting with a fuitable gain. 

Carrot on Cornwall. 

Mean', n.f. [moyen, French.] 
x. Mediocrity; middle rate; medium. 

Oft ’tis feen. 

Our mean fecurities, and our mere defetts 
Prove our commodities. Shalefp. King Lear. 

Temperance with golden fquare. 

Betwixt them both can meafurc out a mean. Shakefp. 
There is a mean irt all things, and a certain mealure 
wherein the good and the beautiful confift, and out of which 
they never can depart. Dryden's Dufrefuoy. 

But no authority of gods or men 
Allow of any mean in poefie. Rofcommon. 

Again!! her then her forces prudence joins. 

And to the golden mean herfelf confines. Denham. 

2. Meafure; regulation. 

The rolling fea refounding foft. 

In his big bale them fitly anfwered. 

And on the rock the waves breaking aloft* 

A folcmn mean unto them meafured. Fairy Qtutn. 

3. Interval; interim ; mean time. 

But fith this wretched woman overcome. 

Of anguilh rather than of crime hath been, 

Refervc her caufe to her eternal doom. 

And in the mean vouchfafc her honourable tomb. 

Fairy Queen. 

4. Inftrument; meafurc; that which is ufed in order to any 
end. 

Pamela’s noble heart would needs gratefully make known 
the valiant mean of her fafety. Sidney , b. i- 

As long as that which Chriftians did was good, and no 
way fuhjeci to juft reproof, their virtuous converfation was a 
//.•..« to work the Heathens converfion untoChrift. Hooker. 

It is no excufe unto him who, being drunk, committeth 
inceft, anti allcdgcth that his wits were not his own; in as 
much as himfelf might have chofen whether his wits fhould 
iv chat mean have been taken from him. Hooker , b. i. 
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To ,n order > and compel! 

I o kc p them.elves within their fundry r ci*„- 
ogether link d with adamantine chaim. S ’ «, , 

l II devife a mean to draw the xVIoor 

££££&.*“ >' o “ —- Y r * 

As here by Casfar and by you cut off. A,, - 

Nature is made better by no mean Sbai ‘fp'are. 

But nature makes that mean ; fo over that art 
Which, you fay, adds ,0 nature, is an “ 
i hat nature makes. o/ / ^ j* r 

} our Ratine leads them to look on this'end 
and on the means as indifferent. Lord Bolinzbrooke A™ 2 -’ 
5 - It is often ufed in the plural, and by fome hott*° 
matically with an adjettive Angular. ^ § -am ~ 

-r . . , rile m ore bafo art thou, 

I o make fuch means for her as thou haft done. 

And leave her on fuch flight conditions. Shake ft >«*• 

. % tll ‘ s "ten he had them the more at van aT K 

”wk mir ' d w , i,h a long m " ch - aw* H> m‘ 

Bccaufc he wanted means to perform any great aa on Fi? 
made to return the fooner. demies 

Strong was their plot, 

1 heir parties great, means good, the feafon fit, 

2 he ! r . P raa,ce clofe > their faith fofpeacd net. Demid 
•S ' hlS ™ am not on, y many helplels perfons will be pro? 

X ortlho^. 8 "'"” 0 " Wi " bc " “ p "Z P ?T d 

Who is there that hath the leifure and means to colledTali 
the proofs concerning moft of the opinions he has, fo as 
fafely to conclude that he hath a clear and full view Loci 
A good charter, when eftablilhcd, Ihould not be refted in 
as an end, but only employed as a means of doing ftill farther 

. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

It renders us carelefs of approving ourfelves to God by re¬ 
ligious duties, and, by that means , fecuring the continuance 
of h,s goodnefs. Attcrlury's Sermons. 

e. By all Means. Without doubt; without hefitation; witli- 
out fail. 

7. By no Means. Not in any degree ; not at all. 

The wine on this fide of the lake is by no means fo <»ood as 
that on the other Addijon on Italy. 

8. Aleans are likcwife ufed for revenue; fortune; probably from 
defmencs. 

Your means are very /lender, and your wafte is great. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Raft fword ; cool blufhes; and, paroJJes, live 
Safeft in fhame ! being fool’d, by fool’ry thrive; 

There’s place and means for every man alive. Shakefp. 

For competence of life I will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 

And, as we hear you do reform yourfelves, 

Give you advancement. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Effex did not build or adorn any houfe; the queen per¬ 
chance /pending his time, and himfelf his means. Wotton. 

<)• Mean-time. ) In the intervening time: fometimes an 
Mean-while. J adverbial mode of fpeech. 

Mean-while 

The world {hall burn, and from her allies fpring 
New heav’n and earth. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. iii. 

Mean-time the rapid heav’ns rowl’d down the light. 

And on the {haded ocean rufh’d the night. Dryden. 

Mean-time her warlike brother on the feas, 

His waving ftreameri to the winds difplays. Dryden. 

Mean time , in {hades of night /Eneas lies; 

Care feiz’d his foul, and fleep forfook his eyes. Dryden. 

Mean-while I’ll draw up my Numidian troops, 

And, as I fee occafion, favour thee. Addifon's Cato. 

The Roman legions were all recalled to help their country 
againft the Goths; mean-time the Britons, left to {hift for 
themfelves, and daily harraffed by cruel inroads from the 
Pitts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 

Swift. 

To Mean. v. n. [ meenen , Dutch.] To have in the mind; to 
intend; to purpofe. 

When your children {halj fay. What mean you by this fer¬ 
vice ? ye {hall fay, It is the paffover. Exod. xii. 26. 

Thefe delights if thou canft give. 

Mirth, with thee I mean to Jive. Milton. 

To Mean. v. a. 

I. To purpofe; to intend ; to defign. 

Ye thought evil againft me; but God meant it unto gcoJ, 
to fave much people alive. Gen A. 20. 

And life more perfett have attain’d than fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. 

I prattis’d it to make you taftc your cheer 
With double pleafure, firft prepar’d by fear: 


Mdton. 


So loyal fobjetts often feizc their prince. 

Yet mean his faertd pcrfo.-i not the icaft ofibnee. Dryden- 

2. 10 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langv 
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2. To intend ; to hint covertly; to underftand. 

I more eafily forfake an argument on which I could delight 
to dwell; I mean your judgment in your choice of friends. 

Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Whatever was meant by them, it could not be that Cain, 
as elder, had a natural dominion over Abel. Locke. 

Mea'nder. n.f. [ Meander is a river in Phrygia remarkable 
for its winding courfe.] Maze ; labyrinth; ficxuous paffage; 
Terpentine winding; winding courfe. 

Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diffettions, have 
(earched into thofe various meanders of the veins, arteries, 
and integrals of the body. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

’Tis well, that while mankind 
Through fate’s perverfe meander errs. 

He can imagin’d pleafures find. 

To combat againft real cares. Prior. 

While ling’ring rivers in meanders glide. 

They fcatter verdant life on either fide; 

The vallies fmile, and with their flow’ry face, 

And wealthy births confel’s the floods embrace. Blaikmore. 
Law is a bottomlefs pit: John Bull was flattered by the 
lawyers, that his fuit would not laft above a year; yet ten 
long ye;-rs did Hocus fteer his caufe through all the meanders 
of the law, and all the courts. Arbuthnct. 

Mea'ndrous. adj. ffrom meander.] Winding; flexuous. 
Me'anjng. n.f. [from mean.] 

1. Purpofe; intention. 

I am no honeft man, if there be any good meaning toward 
you- Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. Habitual intention. 

Some whofe meaning hath at firft been fair, 

Grow knaves by ufe, and rebels by dcfpair. Rofcommon. 

3. The fenfc; the thing underftood. 

The meaning, not the name, I call: for thou, 

Not of the Mufcs nine. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. vii. 

Thefe loft the fenfe their learning to difplay. 

And thofe explain’d the meaning quite away. Pope. 

No word more frequently in the mouths of men than coil? 
fcience; and the meaning of it is, in fome meafure, under¬ 
ftood ; however, it is a word extremely abuled by many, who 
apply other meanings to it which God Almighty never in- 

iw te * nded ‘ , r Sw; / t>s M fccl. 

Me anly. adv. [from mean.] 

J. Moderately; not in a great degree. 

T Dr ‘. r f etC r 1 fr’ / nafter of St - John’s College, a man meanly 
learned himfelf, but not meanly affettioned to fet forward 
learning m others Afeham's SchoolmaJler. 

In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meanly cultiva- 

It was the winter wild. 

While the heav’n-born child, 

AW meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. Milton. 

I he Fenian ftate will,not endure a king 
So meanly born. 

3. Without greatnds of mind; ungencroufly. ^ 

Would you meanly thus rely 

On power, you know I muft obey. z> • 

4 - Without refpett. 1 ™ sr ' 

05 kindred, and our very names, foem to have fome- 

«4“S." : **think 

Mt-ANMSS. n.f. (from IPitti I L, s ,d. 

I. Want of excellence. 

othllr^fl 3 ^ ° r mcannt fi of knowledge to do 
other things, ftandeth in this place as a ft ran Per with whnrr, 
cur form of common prayer hath nothing to do.’ Hooker 
^ Th„ fi gure . of , Um, datc by , he JLm/r of ,hf“t 

*• W “‘ '*.*&*!■> , poverty. ^ 

But a ° °rf nymphs , bavc titlc to mens hearts, 

, - p, “= Hsgte 

3 - Lownefs of mind. b 6 uth 5 Unions. 

The name of fervants has of old been reckoned ^ 1 

a ccrtim « f "w. - 4 i - w, 

4 - Sordidnefs; niggardlincfs South’s Sermons. 

Meant perf. and part. P aff. of to mean. 

If SLSl?* ? ^ charming felf be meant ; 

If friendlhip be thy virgin vows extent: 

• Jet me in Aminta’s praifes join ; 

UhSL »7 1,1 bc> pafcn <hine. Pri . r 

of h ‘ •/' ,CPf obabl y a corruption of mealure- „ 1 I 

is five hundred. <UIC ’ as > a ***!• 

Latin.] M' 

the ■" » fever, well knot™ fa 
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of fuch malignant and peftilential fevers, to which compara¬ 
tively this is lo in a much inferior degree. Quincy, 

My lungs 

Coin words till their decay, againft thofe meafles , 

Which we difdain Ihould tetter us, yet feek 
The very way to catch them. Shakefpeare's Coriolamts. 
Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs 
were rife and mortal, as likewifo the meajles. Arbutimot. 

2. A dileafe of fwine. 

One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would needs 
fell it, and proclaimed the virtues of it; nothing ever thrived 
on it, no owner of it ever died in his bed ; the lwine died of 
the meafles, and the Iheep of the rot. B. JobnJ'on's Difeovery. 

3. A difeafe of trees. 

Fruit-bearers are often infetted with the meafes, by being 
fcorched with the fun. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Me'asled. adj. [from meafles.] Infetted with the meafles. 
Thou vermin wretched. 

As e’er in meafed pork was hatched ; 

Thou tail of worlhip, that doft grow 
On rump of jufticc as of cow. Hudibras , p. i. 

Me'asly. adj. [from meafes.] Scabbed with the meafles. 

Laft trotted forth the gentle fwine. 

To eafe her againft the fturnp. 

And diimally was heard to whine. 

All as fhe ferubb’d her mcafy rump. Swift. 

Me'asurable. adj. 

1. Such as may be meafured; fuch as may admit of computa¬ 
tion. 

God’s eternal duration is permanent and indivifible, not 
meajarable by time and motion, nor to be computed by num¬ 
ber of fucceflivc moments. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. Moderate; in fmall quantity. 

Me'asurableness. n.f. [from meafurable.] Quality of ad¬ 
mitting to be meafured. 

Measurably, adv. [from meafurable.] Moderately. 

Wine meafurably drunk, and in feafon, bringeth gladnefi 
of the heart. Eccluf vvri 

MEASURE, n.f. [mefure, French; menfura , Latin.] 

1. That by which any thing is meafured. 

A taylor’s news. 

Who ftood with {hears and meafure in his hand. 

Standing on flippers, which his nimble hafte 
Had fallely thruft upon contrary feet, 

Told of many a thoufand. Shakefp. King John. 

A concave^ meafure, of known and denominated capacity, 
{erves to meafure the capacioufnefs of any other veffel. Holder 
All magnitudes are capable of being meafured ; but it is 
the application of one to another which makes attual mea- 

\Vh*- n vr r r 1 r r Holder on Time. 

hcn Mo [ cs f P ca ks of meafures, for example, of an ephah, 

frlfu^ft. e n S C - y k,ie 'T what r^ r ' hemeant: thathe him ’ 

f 10 WClshtS and ww > m ’ arithmetic and geo- 
2 The n.iT 15 r°. rC3,on doubt - Arbutimot on Coins. 
b L W r 1Ch ^ ls a<, j ufted or proportioned. 

God s goodnefs is the meafure of his providence. More 

/wTo?’ ?°/ C ? at J ud S e by firft fight and rafli mea- 
Junes, to be thought fond or infolent. Glanville's Seen 

3. Proportion; quantity fettled 

Mecfure is that which perfetteth all things, becaufe every 
thing is for fome end ; neitlicr can that thing be available to 

mmIoT Wh ‘n h ,S 2? proportionable thereunto; and to pro¬ 
portion as well exceffes as defetts are oppoilte. HoB-er 

I enter not into the particulars of the law of nature/ or iS 
meajures ofpumfhment; yet it is certain there is fuch a law. 

4 - A ftated quantity: as, a meafure of wine. 

The fahf C m m - rch ’ anon we’ll drink a meafure 

5- Sufficient quantity. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 

-Till • , , Lll never paufe ap-nin. 

O fom , '" ,h hath dosM thrf ' hd of mine, 

Ur fortune given me meafure of revenue r, 

6. Allotment; portion allotted. S Shakefpeare. 

Tnmt , < f ood Kent > how {hall I live aud work 
To mate thy goodnefs? life will be too fhoT 
And evry meajure fail me. Shah-fa JT r 

Ought, not furpaffing human meafure, f av 
Our religion fets before us nor rK*. > Milton. 

ftoick, who had, by obftinate „ rn , m f pt of a ftu P il1 
againft all pain beyond the common 1P “V hardcned himfelf 
but an example of "a man ^Z^^TiU ?r 
7- Degree. ourieivcs. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

in ‘ bme Tpy ,, «k ■3rfcri P ,io„ or , h = 
There is a great meafure of diforetfo/T^T ^ - #fc World - 

formance of confeffion/fo that you nTrh bC U d in thc P cr - 
y uiat you neither omit it when your 
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M E A 

•wn hcait may tell you that there is fomething amifs, nor 
oyer-fcrupuloufly purfue it when you are not confcious to 
yourfdf of notable failings. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

1 he rains were but preparatory m fome meature, and the 
violence and confummation of the deluge depended upon the 
difruption of the great abyfs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

8. Proportionate time ; mufical time. 

Amaryllis breathes thy fecrct pains. 

And thy fond heart beats meafure to thy {trains. Prior. 

g. Motion harmonically regulated. 

My legs can keep no meafure in delight. 

When my poor heart no meafure keeps in grief: 

Therefore no dancing, girl, fome other fport. Shakefp. 

As when the liars in their icthcrcal race. 

At length have roll’d around the liquid fpace, 

I* rom the fame point of hcav’n their courfe advance. 

And move in meafures of their former dance. Dryden. 

10. A ftately dance. This fenfe is, I believe, obfolete. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a 
meafure anJ a cinque pace; the firft fuit is hot and hafty, like 
a Scotch jig, and full as fantaftical; the wedding mannerly, 
modeft as a meafure , full of ftate and anchentry. Shakefpeare . 

Now arc our brows bound with victorious wreaths. 

Our Hern alarms chang’d to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful meafures. Shakefpeare. 

XI. Moderation; not excefs. 

O love, be moderate, allay thy eeftafy ; 

In meafure rein thy joy, fcant this excefs ; 

I feel too much thy bleiling, make it lefs. 

For fear I furfeit. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Hell hath enlarged herfelf, and opened her mouth without 
meafure. Jf a . vi. 14. 

12. Limit; boundary. In the fame fenfe is 

Mfrpev 

TpnV iriav itxtLlx; rpiaJiaj Suo, pifrpov iS'ttxatP 
BioJJk fjooovhsf xideptoi. 

'Apxvfex 1 T#Tonr»v. 

Lord, make me to know mine end, and the meafure of 
my days what it is, that I may know how frail I am. Pfal. 

13. Any thing adjufted. 

He only lived according to nature, the other by ill cuf- 
toms, and meafures taken by other mens eyes and tongues. 

Taylor's holy living. 

Chrift reveals to us the meafures according to which God 
will proceed in difpenfing his rewards. Smalridge's Sermons. 

1 4. Syllables metrically numbered ; metre. 

I addrclled them to a lady, and affected the foftnefs of ex- 
preffion, and the fmoothnefs of meafure, rather than the 
height of thought. Dryden. 

The numbers themfelves, though of the heroick meafure, 
Ihould be the finootheft imaginable. Pope. 

15. Tune; proportionate notes. 

The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies, 

Which thither came to hear their mufick fweet, 

And to the meafures of their melodies 
Did learn to move their nimblc-fhifting feet. Spenfer. 

16. Mean of adion ; mean to an end. 

His majefty found what wrong meafures he had taken in 
the conferring that trull, and lamented his error. Clarendon. 

\-j. To have hard meafure ; to be hardly dealt by. 



of Cheronea, proud letters, writ back, that if he meafured 
his own fhadow he would find it no longer than it was before 
his victory. Bacon's Apophtb. 

2. To pafs through ; to judge of extent by marching over. 

A true dev*ted pilgrim is not weary 
To meafure kingdoms with his feeble Heps. Shakefpeare. 

I’ll tell thee all my whole device 
At the park-gate; and therefore hade away. 

For we mull meafure twenty miles to-day. Shakefpeare. 

The vellel ploughs the lea. 

And meafures back with fpeed her former way. Dryden. 
7. To judge of quantity or extent, or greatnefe. 

Great are thy works, Jehovah; infinite 
Thy pow’r ! What thought can meafure thee, or tongue 
Relate thee ? slum's Par. Loft, b. vu. 

4. Toadjuft; to proportion. 

To fecure a contented fpirit, meafure your defircs bv your 
fortunes, not your fortunes by your defires. a y or - 

Silver is the inllrument as well as meafure of commerce; 
and tis by the quantity of filver he gets for any commodity in 
exchange that he meafures the value of the commodity 
fells. e ‘ 

c. To mark out in dated quantities. 

What thou feed is that portion of eternity which is called 

time, meafured out by the fun, and rcachin|fi;om the begin¬ 
ning of the world to its confummation. Addtfon s bpettato . 
6. To allot or dillributc by meafure. 
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ag ,I! ,h wlut mMr " re J ' ou * *•» 1* »»w ^ 
m 5 E ,w “-[ fn>m »*"■} 

He fhut up the nuafurclefs content. Sbabfm 

Me'asurhr. n.f [from meafure.} One that meafures 

Me asuring. adj. [from meafure.] It is applied to a ad 

furi b ng dlftinSmfllCd 1,1 ‘ tS knSth fr ° m 2nother but byma! 

When lufty fhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reft out-go 
So far, but that the bell are meas'ring calts. 

Their emulation and their paftime lafts. 

Meat. n.f. [met, French.] 

1. Flelh to be eaten. 

To his father he fent ten Ihe affes laden with com, and 
bread, and meat, for his father by the way. Gen xlv 2? 

Carnivora, and birds of prey, are no good meat • but the 
reafon is, rather the cholerick nature of thofe birds than their 
-ceding upon flelh ; for pewets and ducks feed upon flelh and 
yet arc good meat. Bacon's Nat. Hi/1. N° g™ 

There was a multitude of excifes; as, the vcCtigal macdli 
a tax upon meat ^ 

2. Food in general. 

Never words were mufick to thine ear. 

And never meat fweet-favour’d in thy taftc, 

Unlefs I fpake or carv’d. Shakefp. Gornedy of Emm. 

Meats for the belly, and the belly tomcats-, but God lhall 
deftroyboth. 1Cnr.vi.13. 

Me'ated. adj. [from meat.] Fed; foddered. 

Strong oxen and horfes, wcl Ihod and wel clad, 

Wei mealed and ufed. Tuffer's Hufb. 

Meathe. n.f. [medd, Wellh, unde mede, meddwi ebrius 
fum.J Drink. 

For drink the grape 

She crulhcs, inoffenfive mull, and meathes 

From many a berry. Miltons Par. Loft, b. v. 

Me'azling. part, generally called mizzling. See Mizzle. 
The air feels more moift when the water is in fmall than 
in great drops; in meazling and foaking rain, than in great 
Ihowers. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Mecha'nical. ladj. [mechanicus, Lat. mechanijue , French; 

Mecha'nick. J from ptn^avu.J 

1. Mean ; fervile; of mean occupation. 

Know you not, being mechanical, you ought not walk upon 
a labouring day, without the lign of your profeflion ? Soak. 

Hang him, mechanical falt-butter rogue ; I will ftare him 
out of his wits; I will hew him with my cudgel. Shakefp. 

Mechanick Haves, 

With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, lhall 
Uplift us to the view. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To make a god, a hero, or a king, 

Defcend to a mechanick dialed. Rofcommon. 

2 . Conftrudcd by the laws of mechanicks. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is, like a feeming Jemon- 
llration in mathematicks, very fpecious in the diagram, but 
failing in the mechanick operation. Dryden. 

The main bufinefs of natural philofophy, is to argue from 
phenomena without feigning hypothecs, and to deduce caufes 
from effects till we come to the very firft caufe, which cer¬ 
tainly is not mechanical ; and not only to unfold the mecha- 
nifm of the world, but chiefly to rcfolve thefe, and fuch like 
queftions. Newton's Opticks, 

3. Skilled in mechanicks. 

Mecha'nick. n.f. A manufadurer; a low workman. 

Do not bid me 

Dilmifs my foldicrs, or capitulate 

Again with Rome’s meclsanieks. Shakefp. Coriolams. 

A third proves a very heavy philofopher, who poflibly would 
have made a good mechanick, and have done well enough at 
the ufcful philofophy of the fpade or the anvil. South. 

Mecha'ntcks. n.f [mcchanica, Latin.] 

Dr. Wallis defines mechanicks to be the geometry of mo¬ 
tion, a mathematical fcicnce, which Ihcws the effects of 
powers, or moving forces, fo far as they are applied to en¬ 
gines, and demonftrates the laws of motion. Hants. 

The rudiments of geography, with fomething of media- 
nicks, may be eafily conveyed into the minds of acute young 
perfons. JVatts's Improvement of the Mna. 

Salmoncus was a great proficient in mechanicks, and inven¬ 
tor of a veffcl which imitated thunder. "tw - 

Mecha'nically. adv. [from mechanick.] According to 

laws of mcchanifm. . , , • l 

They luppofe even the common animals that arc in Ming, 
to have been formed mechanically among the reft. > 

Later philofophers feign hypothecs for explaining allthu? 
mechanically, and refer other caufcs to metaphyficks. New - 

Mecha'nicalnesj. 
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Mechanicalness, n.f [from mechanick.] 

f Agreeablencfs to the laws of mechamfm. 

feSciAN. n.f. [MCcn, French.] A nnrn profit 

figured like male, others like female ferews, 
as mechanicians fpeak. 

Mecha'nism. n.f mechantfrne , French.] 

1 SsTiXSougT'the lungs, nature con- 

jnues her ufual mechanifm, to convert^r £ 

^“acknowledges nothing befides matter and motion; fo 
that all mull be performed either by mechamfm or accident, 
either of which is wholly unaccountable. Bentley. 

2. Conftrudion of parts depending on each other in any com¬ 
plicated fabrick. 

Mecho'acan. n.f . , , 

Mechoacan is a large root, twelve or fourteen inches long, 
and of the thickncfs of a man’s wnft, ufually divided into 
two branches at the bottom : what we fee of it is commonly 
cut tranfverfely into flices for the conveniency of drying it : 
its firft introdu&ion into Europe was about two hundred and 
twenty years ago: it is brought from the province of Me¬ 
choacan in South America, from whence it has its name : the 
plant which affords it is a fpecics of bindweed, and its Iralks, 
which are angular, and full of a refinous milky juice, climb 
upon every thing which Hands near them : the root in pow¬ 
der is a gentle and mild purgative. HtlTs Mat. Med. 

Meco'nium. n.f. [jursxuviov.] 

1. Exprefled juice of poppy. 

2 . The firft excrement of children. _ 

Infants new-born have a meconium, or fort of dark-colour¬ 
ed excrement in the bowels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Me'dal. n. f. [medaille, Fr. probably from metallum, Lat.] 

1. An ancient coin. 

The Roman medals were their current money : when an 
adion deferved to be recorded on a coin, it was ftampt, and 
iflued out of the mint. Addifon s Guard. N°. 96. 

2. A piece ftamped in honour of fome remarkable performance. 

Meda'llick. n.f [from medal.] Pertaining to medals. 

You will never, with all your medallick eloquence, perfuade 
Eugcnius, that it is better to have a pocketful of Otho’s than 
of Jacobus’s. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Meda'llion. n.f. [medallion, Fr.] A large antique ftamp or 
medal. 

Medalions, in refped of the other coins, were the fame as 
modern medals in refped of modern money. Addifon. 

Meda'lust. n.f. [medaillijle, Fr.] A man Ikilled or curious 
in medals. 

In the language of a medallijl, you are not to look upon a 
cabinet of medals as a treafure of money, but of knowledge. 

Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To Me'ddle. v. n. [middelen, Dutch.] 

1. To have to do : in this fenfe it is always followed by with. 

It is reported that cafiia, when gathered, is put into the 
Ikins of beads newly flayed, which breeding worms, they 
devour the pith and marrow, and fo make it hollow; but 
meddle not with the back, becaule it is bitter. Bacon. 

IVith the power of it upon the fpirits of men we will only 
meddle. Bacon's Nat. H'jl. N c . 945. 

I have thus far been an upright judge, not meddling with 
the defign nor difpofition. Dryden. 

2. To interpofe; to adl in any thing. 

For my part, I’ll not meddle nor make any farther. Shak. 

In every turn of ftate, without meddling on cither fide, he 
has always been favourable to merit. Dryden. 

The civil lawyers have pretended to determine concerning 
the fucceflion of princes; but, by our author’s principles, 
have meddled in a matter that belongs not to them. Locke. 

What haft thou to do to meddle with the affairs of my fa¬ 
mily ? to difpofe of my eftate, old boy ? Arbuthnot. 

J. 1 o interpofe or intervene importunely or officioufly. 

Why fliould’ft thou meddle to thy hurt. 2 Kings xiv. 10. 

It is an honour for a man to ceafe from ftrife :“but every 
fool will be meddling. Prtrv. xx. { 

This meddling pried longs to be found a fool. Rowe. 

Let me fhake off th’ intrufivc cares of day, 

And lay the meddling fenfes all afide. Thomfon's IVintcr 

T Obfo!ete LE ' [fr ° m Fr ’J To to mingle. 

A meddled ftate of the orders of the gofpel, and the cere¬ 
monies of popery, is not the bell way to banifh popery. 

He that had well ycon’d his lere, Hooker, b. iv. 

Mr' ThuS his talk; with many a tearc. Sbenfer 

tnings in which he has no concern. 

Z' £i V V W f ay / Uch . as brL "S thec ^formation, as med- 
but accept of them in good part. Bacon 

This may be applied to thofe that affume to themfelves 
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the merits of other mens fervices, meddlers, bonders, and 
impertinents. . L 'N iran Z c : 

Me'ddlesome. adj. 


Intermeddling 


as, a meddlefome, bufy 

body. _ . J J’j- 

MEDIA’STINE. n.f [French; mediajlinum, Latin.] The 
fimbriated body about which the guts are convolved. 

None of the membranes which invert the infide of the 
breaft but may be the feat of this dileafe, the mediajhne as 
well as the pleura. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Me diate, v.n. [from medius, Latin.] 

1. To interpofe as an equal friend to both parties; to a£t in¬ 
differently between contending parties ; to intercede. 

The corruption of manners in the world, we fhall find 
owing to fome mediating fchemes that offer to comprehend the 
different intcrcfts of fin and religion. Rogers. 

2. To be between two. 

By being crowded, they exclude all other bodies that be¬ 
fore mediated between the parts of their body. Digby. 

To Mediate, v. a. 

1. To form by mediation. 

The carl made many profeflions of his defire to interpofe, 
and mediate a good peace between the nations. Clarendon. 

I poflefs chemifts and corpufcularians of advantages by the 
confederacy I am mediating between them. Beyle. 

2. To limit by fomething in the middle. 

They ftyled a double Hep, that is, the fpace from the 
elevation of one foot to the fame foot fet down again, me¬ 
diated by a Hep of the other foot a pace equal to five feit. 

Holder on Time. 

Me'diate. adj. [ mediat , French; medius, Latin.] 

1. Interpofed; intervening. 

Soon the mediate clouds lhall be dilpell’d ; 

The fun lhall foon be face to face beheld. Prior. 

2. Middle; between two extremes. 

Anxious we hover in a mediate ftate. 

Betwixt infinity and nothing. Prior. 

2. Ailing as a means. Unufual. 

The mod important care of a new and vigorpus king, was 
his marriage for mediate cftablilhment of the royal line. 

IVotton's Life of Buckingham. 

Me'diately. adv. [from mediate.] By a fccondary caufe ; in 
fuch a manner that fomething ails between the firft caufe and 
the laft effeit. 

God worketh all things amongft us mediately by fecondary 
means; the which means of our fafety being fhipping and 
fea-forces, are to be efteemed as his gifts, and thcn° only 
available and beneficial when he vouchfafeth his grace to ufe 
them aright. Raleigh's Effays. 

Pcllilent contagion is propagated immediately by coriverfing 
with infeaed perlons, and mediately by pellilent feminaries 
propagated through the air. Harvey on Coemptions. 

Mediation. n.J. [ mediation, French, from medius, Lat.] 

1. Interpofition; intervention; agency between two parties, 
prailifed by a common friend. 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 

For Livia and Odavia, to induce 

Tl te' 1r " ,edi ‘ 7 l , ° n - Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Noble offices thou may’ft effeil 

Of mediation, after I am dead. 

Between his greatnefs and thy other brethren. Shakefpeare 

rhe king tought unto them to compofe thofe troubles be¬ 
tween him and his fubjeds ; they accordingly interpofed their 
mediation in a round and princely manner. Bacon 

2. Agency ; an intervenient power. 

The'paffions have their refidence in the fenfitive appetite • 

for inafmuch as man is a compound of flelh as well as fpirit, 
the fou’, during ,ts abode in the body, does all things by the 
mediation of thefe paffions. o A. a . 

It is utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute matter’ 
without the mediation of forte immaterial being, lhould ope! 
rate upon other matter without mutual contad. Bentley 

3. Intereeffion; entreaty for another. 7 

MEDIATOR, n. f. [mediateur, French.] 

1. Une that intervenes between two parties. 

fluence CX P cricnce the tr °ublc of all mens con- 

’ a ^ f °r a matterS 10 y° urfelf > a mediator between 
them and their foveregn. Bacon's Advice to Villien 

2. An interceffor; an entreater for another ; one who ufes hi! 
influence in favour of another. 

It is againft the fenfe of th! law, to make faints nr on. 1 
to be mediators between God and them. StilH^f ? 

3. One ot the charters of our bleffed Saviour ^ ' 

RntK, nS / nend, . hlS / WW ’ his defign’d. 

Both ranlom and redeemer voluntary a t ;, 

meitialar -I Belonging 

SJi.™”"'- Th 

MEDrA'TRIX. Ut ., A fenaJc m5di , t<>r 

Ms'dic^ 
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Me'dic n.f. [wdUa, Latin.] A plant. 

arc lodged kidney-ftaped feeds. " $ h ° rn > m * h 

Me dical, adj. f nudiciu pi,r i . Miller. 

of healing; medicinal ’ 5 rc,atin 2 t0 the art 

Mh'dicaitv _ , -r ... Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

That which nr f fron 7^-] Phyfically; medicinally, 
vanced the ft P J co«fidcration, and medically ad- 
M?mcAMENT ; 7 a r sth . cdo ^nc of Hippocrates. Browne. 
Anv thinrr c a ’^L [™ ed,cament > Pi - - medteamentum , Latin. I 
XS ed m r heahn ? 5 - zn ^ ]] y t0 P ical applications. J 
nretfS- 10ns ’/ ratcrna ° r paternaI ’ Aen more publick re- 
prehenfions ; and, upon the unfucccfsfulnefs of thefe milder 
medicaments, the ufe of that ftronger phyfick, the cenfures. 

a __ l . , , Hammond's Fundamentals. 

A cruel wound was cured by fealding medicaments, after it 
was putnfied; and the violent fwcllins; and bruife of another 
was taken away by fealding it with milk. Temple's Mifcel 

M Rehtina E t NT if ; \ mcd,ca [ ncntcu ^ Fr. from medicament.] 
Relating to medicine, internal or topical. J 

ner IC o fm 2 1;AllY, -”.' j/: J fl0m tnedicamental.] After the man- 
Lf/ ^eftcine ’ Wlth the p° wer of medicine. 

I he fubftance of gold is invincible by the powerfullcft ac- 
tion of naturaj heat; and that not onlv alimentally in a fub- 
ftantial mutation, but alfo medicamentally in any corporeal 
converfion. Brown's j/ ul j * 

ToMe'ihcate. v.a. [medico, Lat.j To tinfture or impreg¬ 
nate with any thing medicinal. r ° 

The fumes, fleams, and flenches of London, do fo tnedi- 
and impregnate the air about it, that it becomes capable 
of htrie morc. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

1 o this may be afcribed the great effects of medicated wa- 
tet i- r , , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

bhe fccured the whitenefs of my hand by medicated gloves. 

Rambler. 

Medica'tion. n.f. [from medicate.] 

1 ‘ a< -* °f tincturing or impregnating with medicinal ingre- 

The watering of the plant with an infufion of the medi¬ 
cine may have more force than the reft, becaufe the medica¬ 
tion is oft renewed. Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. 

2 . I he ufe of phyfick. 

He advifeth to obferve the times of the equinoxes and fol- 
ftices, and to declare medication ten days before and after. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours, b.'w. 
ATedi'cikable. adj. [medicinalis, Lat.j Having the power of 
phyfick. 

Old oil is more clear and hot in medicinable ufe. Bacon. 
Accept a bottle made of a Terpentine ftonc, which gives 
any wine infufed therein for four and twenty hours the tafte 
and operation of the Spaw Water, and is very medicinable for 
the cure of the fpleen. JVotton. 

The jaw-bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are medicinable. 

IValton's Angler. 

Medjci'n a r.. adj. [medicinalis, Latin: this word is now com¬ 
monly pronounced medicinal, with the accent on the fecond 
fyllable ; but more properly, and more agreeably to die beft 
authorities, medicinal. ] 

i. Having the power of healing ; having phyfical virtue. 

Come with words as medicinal as true, 

Honeft as cither; to purge him of that humour 

That preffes him from deep. Shakefp. I Vinter's Tale. 

Thoughts my tormentors arm’d with deadly flings. 
Mangle my apprehenfivc tendereft parts ; 

Exafperate, exulceratc and raife 

Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 

Nor medicinal liquor can afluage. Milton's Agoni/lcs. 

The (econd caufes took the fwift command, 

The medicinal head, the ready hand ; 

All but eternal doom was conquer’d by dieir art. Dryden. 

2 . Belonging to phyfick. 

Learn’d he was in medicinal lore, 


MED 

rally pronounced as if only of two fvlfthU .. . 

** > 0 “t remedy adminillered by a physS.”*'^ 

O, my dear fa, he,! reftautiion. 

Thy medicine on my lip S} and let this kil 

Repair thofe violent harms. Shakeft, V r 

Let s make us medicines of our great r *** Ltar ' 

To cure this deadly grief. 6 a i a® 6 *, 

A merry heart doth good like a medic;, W‘? r ‘ 5 Macbeth. 
Spirit drieth the bones. g rnedsemey but a broken 

I wifh to die, ye: dare not death endure • ^ 22 ’ 

Tn the ™ d cme, yet defirc the cure. n , 

ft"'' “»»*■—.] To operate as ShyGcc. 

Not all the drowfy fyrups of the world, 
bhal! ever medicine thee to that fweet fleep 
Which thou owedft yefterday. * c , . . 

MEDiVrv. n.f f mJuii, F,. Lat.l Mi afV' 

participation of two extremes; half J ‘ 

They contained no fifty compofure, but were mad, r 

Zet, b b £i.' hC hUm “ frteS 

1. Small degree ; middle rate ; middle ftate. J 

Men of age fcldom drive bufinefs home to the full n-uj 
but content themfelves with a mediocrity of fuccefs. Ej’ 
, appeared a fudden and marvellous converfion in the 

uke s cafe, from the moft exalted to the mod depreffed as 
if bis expedition had been capable of no mediocrities. IVmTn 

Getting and improving our knowledge in fubftances only 
by experience and hiftory, is all that the weaknefs of oJt 
faculties in this ftate of mediocrity, while we are in this world, 
can attain to. j ,* 

2. Moderation; temperance. Obfolete ****' 

. ^appetite, in thc of food, ftould lead us beyond 
that which is meet, we owe, in this cafe, obedience to that 
aw of reafon which teacheth mediocrity in meats and drinks. 

T,, L , Hooker, b. i. 

when they urge us to extreme oppofition againll the 
church of Rome, do they mean we ftould be drawn unto it 
only for a time, and afterwards return to a mediocrity. Hooker . 
To Me'oitate. v. a. [ mediter, French; meditor, Lat.l To 
plan; to fcheme; to contrive. 

Blefled is the man that doth meditate good things in wif- 
dom, and that reafoneth of holy things by his undemanding. 

Eccluf. xiv. 20. 

Some affirmed that I meditated a war; God knows, I did 
not then think of war. King Charles, 

Like a lion that unheeded lay, " 

Diflenibling fleep, and watchful to betray, ( 

With inward rage he meditates his prey. Dryden. ) 

Before the memory of the flood was loft, men meditated 
the fetting up a falfe religion at Babel. Forbes. 

2. To think on; to revolve in the mind. 

1 hem among 

There fet a man of ripe and perfect age. 

Who did them meditate all his life long. Fairy £heen. 
To Me'ditate. v.n. To think ; tomufc; to contemplate; 
to dwell on with intenfe thought. It is commonly uled of 
pious contemplation. 

His delight is in the law of thc Lord, and in his law doth 
he meditate night apd day. Pfal. i. 2. 

I will meditate alfo of all thy work, and talk of ali thy 
doings. pjal. Ixxvii. 12. 

Meditate till you make fome a<ft of piety upon the occafion 
of what you meditate ; either get fome new arguments againll 
a fin, or lome new encouragements to virtue. Taylor. 

To worfhip God, to ftudy his will, to meditate upon bun, 
and to love him; all thelc being great plealure and peace. 

TtUotfon's Sermons f 


For by his fide a pouch he wore. 

Replete with ftrange hcrmetick powder. 

That wounds nine miles point-blank with folder. Butler. 
Such are called medicinal-days by fome writers, wherein no 
crifis or change is expected, fo as to forbid the ufe of medi¬ 
cines : but it is moft properly ufed for thofe days wherein 
purging, or any other evacuation, is more conveniently com¬ 
plied with. Quincy. 

Medicinal-hours arc thofe wherein it is fuppofed that medi¬ 
cines may be taken, commonly reckoned in thc morning fall¬ 
ing, about an hour before dinner, about four hours after din¬ 
ner, and going to bed ; but times are to be governed by the 
fymptoms and aggravation of the dillemper. Quincy. 

MeoicTnALLY. adv. [from medicinal.] Phyfically. 

The witnclfes that leech-likc liv’d on blood. 

Sucking for them were medicinally good. Dryden. 

JWi'jDitiNE. n.f. [medicine, Fr. medicina , Latin, It is gene- 



anger. 


, 6 w. 2 Efd x. 5 * 

Some thought and meditation are neceflary; and a man 
may poflibly be fo ftupid as not to have God in all his 
thoughts, or to fay in his heart, there is none. Bentley. 
2. Thought employed upon facred objects. 

His name was heavenly contemplation; 

Of God and goodnefs was his meditation. Fairy Qit. b. i. 

’Tis moll true. 

That mufing meditation moll affects 

The penfive fecrely of defert cell. Milton. 

Thy thoughts to nobler meditations give, 

And ftudy how to die, not how to live. Granville. 

2. A feries of thoughts, occafioned by any object or occurrence. 
Me'ditative. adj. [from meditate.] 

1. Addidled to meditation. dfmj, 

2. Exprefline intention or delign, 

Me'diterkan*. 
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MED 


and,™, .] 

Mediterra'neous. j 

1. Encircled with land. 

In all that part that both on the north fide of the meditei- 
rane fea, it is thought not to be the vulgar tongue. Brerewood. 

2. Inland ; remote from the fea. 

It is found in mountains and medtterraneous parts ; and fo 
it is a fat and unfluous fublimation of the earth. Brown. 

We have taken a lefs height of the mountains than is re- 
quifite, if we rcfpe£l thc mediterraneous mountains, or thofe 
that are at a great dillance from the fea. Burnet. 

Me'diwm. n.f. [medium, Latin.] 

1. Any thing intervening. 

Whether any other liquors, being made mediums, caufe a 
diverfity of found from water, it may be tried. Bacon. 

I mull bring together 

All thefe extremes; and mull remove all mediums. 

That each may be the other’s object. Denham. 

Seeing requires light and a free medium , and a right line to 
the obie&s; we can hear in the dark, immured, and by curve 
lines. Holder. 

He, who looks upon thc foul through its outward actions, 
often fees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to dif- 
colour the objedl. Addifon's Spelt. N°. 257. 

The parts of bodies on which their colours depend, are 
denfer than the medium which pervades their interftices. Newt. 

Againll filling the heavens with fluid mediums , unlefs they 
be exceeding rare, a great objection arifes from the regular 
and very Jailing motions of the planets and comets in all 
manner of courfes through the heavens. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Any thing uled in ratiocination, in order to a conclufion; 
the middle term in an argument, by which propofitions are 
conne£ted. 

This cannot be anfwered by thofe mediums which have 
been ufed. Dryden's Juvenal. 

We, whofe understandings are ftort, are forced to collect 
one thing from another, and in that procefs we feek out pro¬ 
per mediums. Baker's Refelt ions on Learning. 

3. The middle place or degree; the juft temperature between 
extremes. 

The juft medium of this cafe lies betwixt the pride and the 
abjedlion, the two extremes. L'EJirange. 

Me'dlar. n.f. [mefpilus, Latin.] 

1. A tree. 

The leaves of the medlar are either whole, and ftaped like 
thofe of the laurel, as in the manured forts; or laciniated, 
as in the wild forts: the flower confifts of five leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe : the fruits are umbilicated, and are 
not eatable till they decay; and have, for the moft part, five 
hard feeds in each. Miller. 

2. The fruit of that tree. 

You’ll be rotten ere you be half ripe. 

And that’s the right virtue of the medlar. Shakcfpeare. 

Now will he fit under a medlar tree, 

And wilh his miftrefs were that kind of fruit, 

Which maids call medlars. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet 

I was fain to forfwear it-, they would dfe have married me 
to the rotten medlar. Shakcfpeare. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation ; 
with a balket of fervices, medlars , and chelhuts. Peacham. 
No rotten medlars , whilft there be 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleaveland. 

Men have gather d from the hawthorn’s branch 
Large medlars, imitating regal crowns. Philits 

ToMedle. 1 _ . . r ' 

To Medly. \ v ’ a% T0 m ingle* Spenfer. 

Me'dlv. n.f. [from meddle for mingle.] A mixture ; a mifcel- 
lan y; a mmgled mafs. It is commonly ufed with fome de¬ 
gree of contempt. 

Some imagined that thc powder in the armory had taken 
j/ ot J? ers ’ fo at troo P s of horfemen approached : in which 
”>‘djy of concerts they bare down one upon another, and 
jollied many into the tower ditch. Hayward 

Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 7 

Sufpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars; 

Then peace again. w 

They count their toilfome marches, long fatigues, ' 
Unufual fallings, and will bear no more 6 
This medley of philofophy and war. Addilm'< 

Mahon,« fcg,„ „ knock down hi s fc!W Si 2 

Woodkcd *" of religion and 

TL ' . freeholder, N°. cn 

I here are that a compounded fluid drain b 

From different mixtures: the blended ftreams 
Each mutually corre&ing each, create 
A pleafurable medley. p , ... 

Me'dley. adj. Mingled; conFufed. rmhps. 

I’m ftrangely decompos'd; 

fen;ted 3 .“r^s. ne ” e! ’ zw, 
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Thefe little emiffaries, united together at the cortical part 
of the brain, make the medullar part, being a bundle of very 
final], thread-like chanels or fibres. Chcynes Phil. Principles. 

The back, for the fecurity of that medullary fubftance that 
runs down its cavity, is bent after the manner of thc catena¬ 
rian cur ve. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

Meed, n.f [meb, Saxon; mi etc, Teutonick.] Reward; re- 
compencc. Now rarely ufed. 

He knows his meed, if he be fpide, 

To be a thoufand deaths, and Ihame belide. Hubberd. 

Whether in beauties glory did exceed, 

A rofy garland was the viclor’s meede. Fairy Queen. 

Thanks to men 

Of noble minds is honourable meed. Shakefpeare. 

He mult not float upon his wat’ry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 

Without the meed of fome melodious tear. Milton. 
If fo a cloak and vefturc be my meed 
Till his return, no title ftall I plead. Pope's Odyffey. 
2. Prefent; gift. 

Plutus, the god of gold. 

Is but his fteward : no meed but he repays 
Seven-fold above itfelf. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Meek. adj. [minkr, Iflandick.j Mild of temper; not proud; 
not rough ; not eafily provoked; foft; gentle. 

Moles was very meek above all men. Numb. xfi. 3. 

But he her fears to ceafe, 

Sent down the tneek-ey'd peace. Miltons 

We ought to be very cautious and Jnee^-fpirited, till we 
are allured of the honefty of our anceftors. Collier. 

To Me'eken. v. a. [from meek.] To make meek; to foften. 
This word I have found no where elfe. 

The glaring lion faw, his horrid heart 
Was meeken’d, and he join’d his lullen joy. Tlsomfon. 
Me'ekly. adv. [from meek.] Mildly; gently; not ruggedly; 
not proudly. 

Be therefore, O my dear lords, pacify’d. 

And this mif-feeming difeord meekly lay afide. Fairy Qu. 

No pride does with your riling honours grow, 

You meekly look on fuppliant crowds below. Stepney. 

Me'ekness. n.f [from meek.] Gentlenels ; mildnefs; foftnefs 
of temper. 

That pride and meeknefs mixt by equal part. 

Do both appear t’ adorn her beauty’s grace. Hubberd. 

You fign your place and calling, in full feeming, 

With meeknefs and humility ; but~your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, fpleen and pride. Shakefp. 
When his late dillemper attack’d him, he fubmitted to it 
with great meeknefs and refignation, as became a Chriftian. 

„ - c -. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Meer. adj . See Mere. Simple ; unmixed. 

Meer. n.f, [See Mere.] A lake; a boundary. 

Me'ered. adj. Relating to a boundary; meer being a boun¬ 
dary, or mark of divifion. Hanmer 

What, although you fled ! why ftould he follow you? ’ 
The itch of his affection ftould not then 
Have mckt his captainlhip; at fuch a point. 

When half to half the world oppos’d, he being 

me J LT 7 ' / f qu K? ion - , slak &‘ Ant ' and 

NowSy u td'RU P'°P«i qualified. 
Ah ! my dear love, why do you fleep thus long, 

Tf -k" 0 TxT WCr f t ! lat you now awake ? Spenfer. 

If the deilion of the minifter ftould be committed^ to 
every parilh, would they chufe the meetcjl. JVbitpift 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, ' 

death '. Ohahft. MmhM 

To be known ftortens my laid intent, J 

Tiii Z. 1 that you know me not > 

-ThZ <? y>“ heard httfi 2 ^ 

—You m a S,r i WhlCh I J W , iU not re P° rt after her. 

You may tome, and ’t,s moft meet you ftould. Shah 
York is meetejl man 

1 o be your regent in the realm of France <?/../,/j, 

unto’youf y0UI h “ d ' d ° me as g»I 

a. for r "^ 

expreflion. ’ h> [fr ° m meet > the ve ^-] A low 

mjt'wili you , taX ®‘S n I° r Henedick too much; but he’ll be 
To Meet. v.a. nrct / , n .-t ■ J . Shakefpeare. 

tan, Saxon, to find ; mst/At, DurchT * Par “ d P' m, ‘- [me- 

'• l0 Zv/Z“Z> -e-connj 


M.ejt thou my p^(l s / 
da H,s daughter ente out ,o him with 

Ahfmelech was afraid at the meeting n - 7 udg t s xi ‘ 34- 
z. To join another in the fame nlar* S ° f ^ avid * 1 Sam. xxi. 


“jr, an °/fh in the ,ame Place. 

When ftall we three meet an-ain, 

^Well C f jl ht,nin -’ or in rain ?* 
^11, fend him word to meet us i 


16 H 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 
in th « field. Shakefp. 

I knew 
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I knew not, till I met 

My friends, at Ceres’ now deferted feat. DrvdeiI 

Not look back to fee. 

When what we love we never mull meet again. Dryden. 

3. 1 o clofe one with another. 

The nearer you come to the end of the lake, the moun- 
tarns on each fide grow higher, till at laft they meet. Addifon. 

4. I o find ; to be treated with ; to light on. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

I could not half thofc horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor halt the punilhments thofe crimes have met. Dryden. 

Of vice or virtue, whether bled or curd. 

Which meets contempt, or which compalfion firft. Pope. 
To me no greater joy. 

Than that your labours meet a profp’rous end. Granville. 

5. To afTemblc from different parts. 

Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to folemnize this feaft. Milton. 

To Meet. v. n. 

1. To encounter; to clofe face to face. 

2. To encounter in hoflility. 

3. To afl'cmble; to come together. 

They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Mac. xiv. 21. 
1 he materials ot that building happilv met together, and 
very fortunately ranged themfelves into that delicate order, 
that it mud be a very great chance that parts them. Tillotfon. 

4. To Meet,w//£. To light on; to find. 

When he cometh to experience of fcrvicc abroad, he maketh 
as worthy a foldier as any nation he meetetb with. Spenfer. 
We met with many things worthy of obfervation. Bacon. 

A little fum you mourn, while moil have met 
IVith twice the lofs, and by as vile a cheat. Creech. 

Hercules’ meeting with pleafure and virtue, was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates. Addifon. 

What a majefty and force does one meet with in thefe fhort 
inferiptions : are not you amazed to fee fo much hiflory ga¬ 
thered into fo fmall a compafs ? Addifon on ancient Medals. 

5. To Meet with. To join. 

Falftaft' at that oak (hall meet with us. Shakefpeare. 

6. To Meet with. To encounter; to engage. 

He, that hath differed this difordcrcd fpring. 

Hath now himfelf met with the fall of leaf. Shakefpeare. 
Royal miftrefs, 

Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 

I-'rom the fierce prince. Rouse's Ambitious Step-mother. 

7. A latinifm. To obviate; occurrere objefto. 

Before I.proceed farther, it is good to meet with ah objec¬ 
tion, which if not removed, the conclufion of experience 
from the time pall to the prefent will not be found. Bacon. 

8. To advance half way. 

He yields himfelf to the man of bufinefs with reludlancy, 
but offers himfelf to the vifits of a friend with facility, and 
all the meeting readinefs of defire. South. 

Our meeting hearts 

Confentcd foon, and marriage made us one. Rowe. 

g. To unite; to join : as, thefe rivers meet at fuch a place and 
join. 

Me'eters. n.f [from meet.] One that accoffs another. 

There are betide 

Lafcivious mecters , to whole venom’d found 
The open ear of youth doth always liflcn. Shakefpeare. 
Me'eting. n.f. [from meet.] 

1. An aflcmbly ; a convention. 

If the fathers and hulbands of thofe, whofc relief this 
your meeting intends, were of the houfhold of faith, then 
their rc-lias and children ought not to be Grangers to the 
good that is done in it, if they want it. Sprat s Sermons. 

Since the ladies have been left out of all meetings except 
parties at play, our convention hath degenerated. Swift. 

2. A congrefs. 

Let’s be revenged on him; let’s appoint him a meeting, 
and lead him on with a fine baited delay. Shakefpeare. 

7. A conventicle ; an alTembly of Diflenters. 

±. A conflux: as, the meeting of two rivers. 
Meeting-house. n.J. [meeting and houfe.] Place where Dif- 

l’cnters afTemblc to worlhip. _ 

His heart mifgavc him that the churches were fo many 
meeting-houfes ; but I foon made him ealy. eeijon. 

Me'etly. [from the adjc&ivc.] Fitly; properly. 

Meetness. n.f. [from meet.] Fitnefs; propriety. 

Me'grim. n.f. [from Hemicrany , migrain, megrim, nyaxpx- 
vi«.j Diforder of the head. , . . . , 

In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebrahon joined 
with a femblance of turning round. ^ itorwf r *? at ‘ ' 

There fereen’d in lhadcs from day s deteiled glare. 
Spleen fighs for ever on her penlivc bed. 

Pain at her fide, and megrim at her head. rope. 

To Meine. v. a. To mingle. A ‘ n Jl 

Me'iny. n.f [meniju, Saxon. See Many. Mefme , Fr.J 
*A retinue ; domcftick fervants. 

They fummon’d up their meiny ; Hrait took horfe; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend. ShcAefpeare. 
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MeiakacoWs. n f. [from Md 1 s „ . 

..cmes as are fuppofed particularly to purge off black cM* 

M lTT; LlC ?- -rf f fr ° m -**45 DifSed Sh 

melancholy ; fanciful; hypochondriacal; gloomy 

The king found himfelf in the head of his army, after fo 
many accidents and melancholick perplexities. Clarendon 
If he be mad, or angry, or melancholick , or fprightlv he 
Wdl paint whatfoever is proportionable to any one. Dn&n 
The commentators on old Ari- 3 

Stotle, ’tis urg’d, in judgment vary : 

They to their own conceits have brought 
The image of his general thought: 

Juft as the melancholick eye 

Sees fleets and armies in the fky. a • 

MELANCHOLY n.f. [ melancolie , Fr. from piXavt and yo>T] 

1. A difeafe, fuppofed to proceed from a redundance of black 
bile; but it is better known to arife from too heavy and too 
vifcid blood : its cure is in evacuation, nervous medicines 

and powerful ftimuli. Duim ' 

2. A kindnefs of madnefs, in which the mind is always fix/d 

on one object. 1 

I have neither the fcholar’s melancholy , which is emulation • 
nor the mufician’s, which is fantaftical; nor the courtier’s* 
which is proud ; nor the foldier’s, which is ambitious; no? 
the lawyer’s, which is politick; nor the lady’s, which is 
nice; nor the lover’s, which is all thefe ; but it is a melan- 
choly of mine own, compounded of many fimples, extraaed 
from many objects, and, indeed, the fundry contemplation 
of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in a 
moft humorous fadnefs. Shaiefp. As you like it. 

3. A gloomy, penlive, difeontented temper. 

He protefted unto them, that he had only been to feek fo- 
litary places bv an extreme melancholy that had poflefled him. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

All thefe gifts come from him ; and if we murmur here 
we may at the next melancholy be troubled that God did not 
make us angels. Tay tor's holy Living. 

This melancholy flatters, but unmans you; 

What is it eile but penury of foul, 

A lazy froft, a numbnefs of the mind ? Dryden. 

Mei.ancho'ly. adj. [melancolique , French.J 

1. Gloomy; difinal. 

Think of all our miferies 

But as fome melancholy dream, which has awak’d us 
To the renewing of our joys. Denham’s Sophy. 

If in the melancholy fliades below. 

The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow; 

Yet mine (hall facred laft, mine undecay’d, 

Burn on through death, and animate my (hade. Pope. 

2. Difeafed with melancholy; fanciful; habitually dejected. 

How now, fwcet Frank; art thou melancholy. Shaiefp. 
He obferves Lamech more melancholy than ufual, and ima¬ 
gines it to be from a fufpicion he has of his wife Adah, 
whom he loved. Locke. 

MELICE'RIS. n.f. [/*fA»x»ipif.] 

Meliceris is a tumour inclofed in a cyftis, and confifting of 
matter like honey : it gathers without pain, and gives way 
to preflure, but returns again. If the matter forming it 
refemblcs milk curds, the tumour is called atheroma; if like 
honey, meliceris ; and if compofed of fat, or a fuety fub- 
ftance, fteatomata. Sharp's Surgery. 

Me'lilot. n.f [mclilot, Fr. melilotus , Latin.] A plant. 

The mclilot hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe 
empalcment arifes the pointal, which afterward hecomcs a 
naked capfule, that is, not hid in the cmpalemcnt, as in tre¬ 
foil, pregnant with one or two roundilh feeds: the leaves 
grow by "threes on the foot-fhlks, and the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in a fpike. _^® r ’ 

To Meliorate, v. a. [ meliorer , Fr. from melior.] To bet¬ 
ter ; to improve. 

Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nourifhment is 
better prepared in the flock than in the crude earth. Bacon. 

But when wc graft, or buds inoculate. 

Nature by art wc nobly meliorate. 

A man ought by no means to think, that he fhould be able 
fo much as to alter or meliorate the humour of an ungrateful 
perfon by any a&s of kindnefs. Souths 

Caftration ferves to meliorate the flefh of thofe beafts that 
r rr ■ Crraunt, 

fuffer it. 

Much labour is requir’d in trees. 

Well muft the ground be digg’d, and better dreft d. 

New foil to make, and meliorate the reft. Dryden s nrg- 

Melioration, n.f [melioration, Fr. from meliorate .J im¬ 
provement ; a a of bettering. . . 

For the melioration of mulick there is yet muc 
this point of exquifite conforts, to try. 

Melio'rity. n.f. [from melior.] State of be ' n S s . I . - thejr 
Men incline unto them which lit 10,tell, and 1 a# “ 
way, in defpight of them that hold them harden to , h 4 * 
of 
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The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the difcemsble ends of them, the melionty above what was 
neceffary to be, do evince, by a reflex argument, that it is 
"he worUanfhip not of blind mcchanifm, but of an mte 11- 

gent and benign agent. wk. 

ToMell. v.n. [meler, fe melcr, Fr.] To mix; to meddle. 

10 With fathers fits not with fuch things to mell. Spenfer. 

Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling . 

Now I fee thou doft but clatter. 

Harm may come of milling. Spenfer s Pof orals. 

Melliferous, adj. Productive of honey. Dt£l. 

Mellifica'tion. n.f. [mellifico, Latin.] The art or pradlice 
of making honey; produClion of honey. 

In judging of the conftitution of the air, many things be- 
fides the weather ought to be obferved : in fome countries, 
the filence of gralhoppers, and want of meUification in bees. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

Mellifluence, n.f. [mel and fluo, Latin.] A honied flow; 
a flow of fweetnefs. 

MellTfluent. \ adj. [mel and fluo, Latin.] Flowing with 
Melli'fluous. J honey; flowing with fweetnefs. 

A mellifluous voice, as I am a true knight. Shakefpeare. 
As all thofe things which are moft mellifluous are fooneft 
changed into choler and bitternefs, fo are our vanities and 
pleafurcs converted into the bittereft forrows and repentances. 

Raleigh's Hjl. of the World. 
Innumerous fongfters, in the frefhening (hade 
Of new-fprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. Thomfons Spring, l. 605. 

Me'llow. adj. fmeajipa, foft, Saxon, Skinner: more nearly 
from mollis, molle, mo/low, mellow ; though r is indeed eafily 
changed into / in common fpeech.J 

1. Soft with ripenefs ; full ripe. 

A florm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves. Shak. 
An apple in my hand' works different effects upon my 
fenfes : my eye tells me it is green ; my nofe, that it hath a 
mellow feent; and my talle, that it is fweet. Digby. 

A little longer, 

And nature drops him down without your fin. 

Like mellow fruit, without a winter itorm. Dryden. 

2. Soft in found. 

Of feven fmooth joints a mellow pipe I have. 

Which with his dying breath Damaetas gave. Dryden. 

3. Soft; unctuous. 

Camomile fheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. Bacon. 

4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 

Greedy of phyficians frequent fees, 

From female mellow praife he takes degrees. Rofcommon. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow , 

Thou’rt fuch a tefry, touchy, pleafant fellow; 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee. 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Addifon. 
To Me'llow. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ripen; to mature; to foften by ripenefs; to ripen by aee. 

Lord Aubrey Vere 

Was done to death, and more than fo, my father ; 

Even in the downfal of his mellow'd years. Shakefpeare. 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit. 

Which mellow'd by the Healing hours of time. 

Will well become the feat of majefty. Shaiefp. Rich. III. 

On foreign mountains may the fun refine 
The grape’s foft juice, and mellow it to wine. Addifon 

2. To foften. J 

They plow in the wheat ftubble in December; and if the 
weather prove frofty to mellow it, they do not plow it again 
**£ April. Mortimer's Plufb. 

3. .To mature to perfection. 

This epifode is not only now the moft pleafmg entertain¬ 
ment of the -CEneis, but was fo accounted in his own age 
and before it was mellowed into that reputation which time 
has given it. Dryden 

To Me'llow .v.n. To be matured; to ripen. ° 
Though no ftone tell thee what I was, yet thou 
In my grave’s infide fec’ft, what thou art now; 

Yet thou’rt not yet fo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, we’re ftubborn clay. Donne 
Me llowness. n.f. [from mellow.'] 

1. Maturity of fruits; ripenefs; foftnefs by maturity 

My rcafon can confider greennefs, mellownefs, ‘fweetnefs, 
or coldnefs, fmgly, and without relation to any other quality 
that is^painted in me by the fame apple. Digby of Bodiel. 
The Spring, l.ke youth, frefti bloflbms doth produce. 

But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for ufe • 

So age a mature mellownefs doth fet 

of h '“- Daiham. 

“ESSTiif &£2r Sp “ i " ,i 

In apricots, peaches, or mthatmi upon a wall, the greateft 
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fruits are towards the bottom. , ; 

Melo'dious. adj. [from melody.] Mufical; harmonious. 

Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs'! warbling tune his praife. Milton. 

And oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears ; 

A mulick more melodious than the fphercs. Dryden. 

Melo'diously. adv. [from melodious.] Mufically; harmo- 

Melo'diousness. n.f. [from melodious.] Harmonioufnefe; 
muficalnefs. 

ME'LODY. n.f. J>iX»A*.] Mufick; harmony of found. 

The prophet David having lingular knowledge not in poe¬ 
try alone but in mufick alfo, judged them both to be things 
moft nccefl'ary for the houfe of God, left behind him for that 
purpofe a number of divinely indited poems, and was farther 
the author of adding unto poetry melody in publick prayer, 
melody both vocal and inftrumental, for the raifing up of 
mens hearts, and the fweetening of their affections towards 
God. Hooker, b. v. 

Singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord. 

Eph. v. 19* 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs. 

And huflit with buzzing night flies to thy (lumber j 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody. Shakefpeare. 

Lend me your fongs, vc nightingales : Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 

Into my varied verfe. Thomfon's Spring, l. 570. 

Me'lon. n.f. [melon, Fr. melo, Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

The flower of the melon confifts of one leaf, which is of 
the expanded bell (hape, cut into feveral fegments, and ex- 
adtly like thofe of the cucumber: fome of thefe flowers are 
barren, not adhering to the embrio; others are fruitful, grow¬ 
ing upon the embrio, which is afterwards changed into a 
fruit, for the moft part of an oval (hape, fmooth or wrinkled, 
and divided into three fcminal apartments, which feem to be 
cut into two parts, and contain many oblong feeds. Miller . 

2. The fruit. 

We remember the fifh which we did eat in Egypt freely ; 
the cucumbers and the melons. Num. xi. 5. 

Melon-thFstle. n.f. [meloco£ius, Latin.] 

The whole plant of the melon-thiflle hath a Angular ap¬ 
pearance, is very fucculent, and hath many angles, which are 
befet with (harp thorns. Miller. 

To Melt. v.a. [mylran, Saxon.] 

1. To diffolve; to make liquid; commonly by heat. 

How they would melt me out of my fat drop by drop, and 
liquor fifhermens boots with me ! Shakefpeare. 

When the melting fire burneth, the fire caufeth the waters 

t0 ...... Niv. 2. 

J his price, which is given above the value of the filver in 
our coin, is given only to preferve our coin from bein» melt¬ 
ed down. Locke. 

Wdl a goldfmith give one ounce and a quarter of coined 
Jilver for one ounce of bullion, when, by putting it into his 
me/tin- pot, he can make it bullion ? Locke. 

1 he rock’s high fummit in the temple’s (hade, 

Nor heat could melt, nor beating ftorm invade. Pope 
It your butter when melted taftes of brafs, it is your maf- 

„ ~ S who wiH not allow you a filver faucepan. Swift. 

2 . 10 diffolve ; to break in pieces. J 

thi$ ° f nature ’ and ™ lt ^ ^wn 

into its firft principles; and then to obferve how the divine 
wifdom wrought all thefe things into that beautiful compofi- 

’ r r 2 km ? ° f J ° y ’ whlch P‘ crceth th e mind. Burnet. 

3- To foften to love or tendernefs. 

The mighty mafter finil’d to fee 
That love was in the next decree: 

’Twas but a kindred found to°move, 

aS m t f S ‘ he mind to love. Dryd. Alexander's Feafl. 

4. To wilfc awly ^ “V 

Thou would'ft have plung’d thyfelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 

To ° f “■ *»-!*■ «- 

1. To become liquid ; to diffolve; to be made fluid. 

Let them melt away as waters which run continually. PfaL 

The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time ; * 7 

Sfnln- 1 f r et ’ t UC V My P aft thc pnme; 

While 1,1,es hang their heads and foon decay, 

„ A nd whiter fnow m minutes melts awav 7 n / 

2. To be foftened to pity, or any gentle naffion , 

der, mild, or gentle. 7 b PaUion; to grow ten- 

, I melt, and am not 

Uf ltronger earth than others. CA„/ r>. , . , 

n ', ! hhakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

• Melting 
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Melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor d !o fad a fight. , 

S- 1 o be dfflolved ; to lofe fubftance. Dryden. 

Whether are they vanifh’d ? 

Jnto the air: and what feem’d corpora! 

MdUd as breat ^ i,lto thc wind. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Beauty is a witch, 

a ir !^T h °, fC u Cha ^. faith mdmb into Wood. Shake/p. 

4 - To be (ubdued by affliaion. ™ 

f ° r h ; : \ vil ^ rs : ftren ? then thou me. Pfal. 

M v ° ,le that melts metals. 

i o and Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat welters, were 
gc ting the pure filver of their bodies out of the ore of their 
S a ™ Cnt \ , Sidney, b. ii. 

1 his the author attributes to the rcmifTnefs of the former 
”ften, in not exhaufting the ore. Derham's Phyftco-Theol. 

Me ltingly. adv. [from melting .] Like fomething melting. 
Zelmane lay upon a bank, with her face fo bent over La- 
don, that her tears falling into the water, one might have 
thought (he began meltingly to be metamorphofed to"the run¬ 
ning river. Sidney, b. ii. 

Me lav el. n.f. A kind of fifh. Ainf. 

Me'mber. n.f [ membre, French; minibrum, Latin.] 

1. A limb; a part appendant to thc body. 

The tongue is a little member, and boafteth great tilings. 

a c t-r . 7 am - iii- 5* 

2 . A part of a difeourfe or period ; a head ; a claufe. 

Where the refpondent limits or diftinguilhes any propo- 
iition, the opponent mud prove his own propofition accord¬ 
ing to that member of the diftin£lion in which the refpondent 
denied it. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Any part of an integral. 

In poetry as in architecture, not only the whole but the 
principal members, and every part of them, (hould be great. 

Addifon's Spell. N . 267. 

4. One of a community. 

My going to demand juftice upon the five members, my 
enemies loaded with obloquies. King Charles. 

Mean as I am, yet have the Mufes made 
Me free, a member of the tuneful trade. Dryden. 

Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick, which, in 
the time of the commonwealth, were ereCted to fuch of the 
members as had done any confiderable fervice to their country. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Me'mbrane. n.f. [ membrane , Fr. membrana, Latin.] 

A membrane is a web of feveral forts of fibres, interwoven 
together for the covering and wrapping up fome parts : the 
fibres of the membranes give them an elafticity, whereby they 
can contiaft, and clofely grafp, the parts they contain, and 
their nervous fibres give them an exquifite (enfe, which is 
the caufe of their contraction ; they can, therefore, fcarcely 
fuffer the (harpnefs of medicines, and are difficultly united 
when wounded. Quincy. 

The chorion, a thick membrane obfeuring the formation, 
the dam doth after tear afunder. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

They obftacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclufive bars : 

E after than air with air, if fpirits embrace. 

Total they mix. Milton. 

The inner membrane that involved the feveral liquors of 
thc egg remained unbroken. Boyle. 

Membranaceous. 1 „dj. [membraneux, Fr. ftom membrana. 

Membra neous. £ Lat.] Confiding of membranes. 

Membranous. 3 J ® 

Lute-ftrings, which arc made of the membraneous parts of 
the guts ftrongly wreathed, fwell fo much as to break in wet 
weather. Boyle. 

Great conceits are raifed of the involution or membranous 
covering called the filly-how. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, or mufeu- 
lous, but a membranous ftomach; that kind of food being torn 
into fmall flakes' bv the beak, may be eafily concoCted by a 
membranous ftomach. ' Kay on Creation. 

Anodyne fubftances, which take oft' contractions of the 
membranous parts, are diuretick. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

girds of prey have membranaceous, not mufcular ftomachs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

MEME'N'TO. n.f. [Latin.] A.memorial notice; a hint to 
awaken the memory. 

Our gracious mafter, for his learning and piety, is not 
only a precedent to his own fubjeas, but to foreign princes ; 
yet he is ftill but a man, and feafonable memento's may be 
uftrful. Bacon's Advice to Vilhers. 

Is rot the frequent fpeCtaclc of other peoples deaths a me¬ 
mento fufficicnt to make you think of your own ? L EJlrange. 

Memo'ir. n.f. [ memoire , French.] 

1. An account of tranfactions familiarly written. 

Be our great mafter’s future charge 
To write his own memoirs, and leave his heirs 
High fchemes of government and plans of wars. Prior. 

2. Hint; notice; account of any thing. 


■Davies. 
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it might be collected. ’ ^ “I 

Me'mo.able. adj . [«„«,, Fr . 

thy of memory ; not to be forgotten. J U or ' 

Nothing I fo much delight to recount 
fnendftiip that grew betwixt the two princes. “Tj* 
Ais def.re, that main defirc proceeds, * 

W hich all men have furviving fame to gain, 

By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds, 
ror (he that this defires doth ftill remain. 

Dares Ulvffes for the prize contend. 

In fight of what he durft not once defend ; 

But bafely fled that memorable day, 

When 1 from Hedor’s hands redeem’d the flaming prey. 

M memo ABLY ^ fr ° m In a manneitortty of 

MEMORANDCM. n.f. [Latin.] A note to help the me- 

I refolved to new pave every ftrect within the liberties, and 
entered a memorandum in my pocket-book accordingly. 

xt , , . ., , Guardian, N°. [66. 

Nature s fair table-book, our tender fouls, 

We fcrawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memorandums of the fchools. Swift's Mi feel. 

Memo'rial. adj. [ memorial, Fr. memorialis, Latin.1 

1. Prcfervative of memory. 

Thy mafter now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me, and fighs, and takes my glove. 

And gives memorial dainty kiffes to it. Shakefpeare. 

May I, at the conclufion of a work, which is a kind of 
monument of Pope’s partiality to me, place the following 
lines as an infcription memorial of it. Broome. 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies raife; 

There high in air memorial of my name 

Fix the fmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 

2. Contained in memory. 

The cafe is the fame with the memorial poffcffions of the 
greateft part of mankind: a few ufeful things mixed with 
many trifles fill up their memories. Watts. 

Memo'rial. n.f. 

1. A monument; fomething to preferve memory. 

All churches have had their names; fome as memorials of 
peace, fome of wifdom, fome in memory of the trinity itfelf, 
fome of Chrift under fundry titles; of the blcfled Virgin not 
a few; many of one apoftle, faint, or martyr; many of all. 

Hooker. 

A memorial unto Ifrael, that no ftranger offer inccnfe be¬ 
fore thc Lord. Num. xvi. 43. 

All the laws of this kingdom have fome monuments or 
memorials thereof in writing, yet all of them have not their 
original in writing; for fome of thofo laws have obtained 
their force by immemorial ufage. Halt. 

In other parts like deeds deferv’d 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought. Milton. 
Refleft upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting confcience, and 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial of a con¬ 
quered temptation. South's Sermons. 

Medals arc fo many monuments configned over to eterni¬ 
ty, that may laft when all other memorials of the fame age 
are worn out or loft. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. Hint to affift the memory. 

He was a prince fad, ferious, and full of thoughts and fe- 
cret obfervations, and full of notes and memorials of his own 
hand touching perfons. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Memorials written with king Edward’s hand fhall lie the 
ground of this hiftory. Hayward. 

Memorialist, n.f. [from memorial.'] One who writes me¬ 
morials. 

I muft not omit a memorial fetting forth, that the memo- 
rialijl had, with great difpatch, carried a letter from a cer¬ 
tain lord to a certain lord. Spc&ator, N°. 629. 

Memori'ze. v. a. [from memory.] To record; to commit to 
memory by writing. ’ 

They negleft to memorize their conqueft of the Indians, 
cfpecially in thofe times in which the fame was fuppofed. 

Spcnfer on Ireland. 

Let their names that were bravely loft be rather memo¬ 
rized in the full table of time; for my parr, I love no ambi¬ 
tious pains in an eloquent defeription of mHcnes. JVotton. 

MEMORY, n.f. [memoire, Fr. memoria, Latin.] 

1. The power of retaining or recollecting things paft; reten¬ 
tion ; reminifcence; recolle&ion. 

Memory is the power to revive again in our minds tnoie 
ideas which after imprinting have dil'appeared, or have 
laid afide out of fight. U ’ 

The memory is perpetually looking back, when wc have no¬ 
thing prefent to entertain us: it is like thofe 
animals that are filled with fores of food, on whichthey nmy 
ruminate, when their prefent pafture tails, 
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2 Exemption from oblivion. 

That ever-living man of memory, 

Henry the Fifth ! Shakefp. Hen,y VI. 

3 . Tim^of t hink now fulfill’d, that alk’d 

How firft this world, and face of things, began, 

And what, before thy memory , was done. 

, Memorial; monumental record. 

Be better fuited; 

Thefc weeds are memories of thofe worfer hours : 

I pr’vthec put them off. Shaiefp. King Lear. 

A fwan m memory of Cycnus (bines ; 

The mourning fifters weep in wat’ry (igns. Addijon. 

e Reflection ; attention. Not in ufe. 

When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and Wafl’cl fo convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Men, the plural of man. 

Wits live obfcurcly men know not how; or die obtcureJy 
men mark not when. Afcham. 

For men , there are to be confidered the valour and num¬ 
ber : the old obfervation is not untrue, that the Spaniards va¬ 
lour licth in thc eye of the looker-on ; but the Englifh va¬ 
lour heth about the foldiers heart. Bacon's War with Spam. 

He thought fit that the.king’s affairs (hould entirely be con¬ 
duced by the foldiers and men of war. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Mkn-ple aser. n.f. [men and pleafer.] One too careful to 
pleal'c others. 

Servants be obedient to them that are your mafters : not 
with eyc-fervice, as men-plcafers ; but as the fervants of Chrift, 
doing the will of God from the heart. Epb. vi. 6. 

To Me'nace. v. a. [menactr, Fr.] To threaten ; to threat. 

Who ever knew thc heavens menace fo ? Shakefpeare. 

Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale ? 

Who lent you hither ? Shakcfpcarc's Richard III. 

My mailer knows not hut I am gone hence. 

And fearfully did menace me with death, 

If I did ftay to look on his intents. Shakefpeare. 

From this league 

Peep’d harms that menac'd him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

What (hou’d he do ? ’Twas death to go away. 

And the god menac'd if he dar’d to ftay. Dryden's Fables. 

Me'nace. n.f. [menace, Fr. from the verb.] Threat. 

He that would not believe the menace of God at firft, it 
may be doubted whether, before an ocular example, he be¬ 
lieved the curfe at laft. Brotvn's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Thc Trojans view the dufty cloud from far, 

And the dark menace of the diftant war. Dryden's JEneis. 

Me'nacer. n.f. [menaceur, Fr. from menace.] A threatener; 
one that threats. 

Hence menacer! nor tempt me into rage: 

This roof proteCls thy ralhnefs. But begone ! Philips. 

MENAGE, n.f. [French.] A collection of "animals. 

I faw here the largeft menage that I met with any-where. 

„ Addifon on Italy. 

Me'nagoCue. n. f [^Tiw? and £y u .] A medicine that pro¬ 
motes the flux of the menfes. 

To Mend. v. a. [emimlo, Latin.] 

1. To repair from breach or decay. 

They gave the money to the workmen to repair and mend 
thehoufe. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10. 

2. To correct; to alter for the better. 

The bed fen-ice they could do to the date, was to mend 
thc lives and manners of the perfons who compofed it. 

v 1 j#--, Temple's Mifcel. 

You need not defpair, by the affiftance of his growing 
reafon, to mafter his timoroufnefs, and mend the weaknefs of 
hisconftitution. Locke on Education. 

Though in fome lands the grafs is but (hort, yet it mends 
garden herbs and fruit Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Their opinion of Wood, and his projeft, is not mended. 

3. To help ; to advance. Swift. 

Whatever is new is unlooked for; and ever it mends fome, 
and impairs others: and he that is holpen takes it for a for- 
tune, and he that is hurt for a wron<». » 

It, to avoid fucceffion in eternafexiftcnce, they recur To 
thc punCtum (tans of the fchools, they will thereb/very little 

duration! " * 3 m ° rC ^ 4 ofTnfint 

4. To improve; to increafe. Lode. 

Death comes not at call; juftice divine 
Mends not her flowed pace, for pray’r, or cries Til t, 

When upon the lands the traydler, M ° n ' 

Sees the high fea come rolling from afar, 

I he End grow (hort, he mends his weary pace 
While death behind him covers all the place * Dnden 

T °. M «Vo«•** «■■*% 
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Name a new play and he’s the poet’s friend ; 

Nay, (bow’d his faults-but v/hen wou’d pftets mendP 

Pope's Ejfay on Critiafnti 

Me'ndable. adj. [from mend.] Capable of being mended. A 
low word. 

Menda'city. n.f. [from mendax, Latin.] Fallehood. 

In this delivery there were additional mendacities ; for 
thc commandment forbid not to touch the fruit, and po- 
fitively faid, Ye (hall furcly die ; but (he, extenuating, re¬ 
plied, Left yc die. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i* 

Me'nder. n.f. [from mend.] One who makes any change for 
the better. 

What trade art thou l A trade that I may ufe wi.th a fafe 
confcience; a mender of bad foals. Shakefp. Julius Co:far. 

Me'ndicant. adj. [mendicans, Latin.] Begging; poor to a 
date of beggary. 

Be not righteous over-much, is applicable to thofe who, 
out of an excefs of zeal, pradtife mortifications, whereby 
they macerate their bodies; or to thofe who voluntarily re¬ 
duce chemfelves to a poor, and perhaps mendicant, (late. 

Fiddes's Sermons. 

Me'ndicant. n.f. [ mendicant, Fr.] A beggar; one of fome 
begging fraternity in the Romifli church. 

To Me'ndicate. v.a. [mer.dico, Lat. mendier, Fr] To beg; 
to alk alms. 

Mendi'city. n.f. [mendicitas, Lat. nundicite, Fr.] The life 
of a beggar. , 

Mends for amends. 

Let her be as (he is: If (he be fair, ’tis the better for her; 
and if (he be not, (he has the mends in her own hands. Shak. 

Me nial, adj. [from meiny or many ; meni, Saxon, or mefnie, 
old French.] 

1. Belonging to the retinue, or train of fervants. 

Two menial dogs before their mafter prefs’d; 

Thus clad, and guarded thus, he feeks his kingly gueft. 

Dryden's JEneis. 

2 . Swift feems not to have known the meaning of this word. 

The women attendants perform only the moll menial of- 
fi ccs - Gulliver’s Travels. 

Me'nial. 7i. f. One of the train of fervants. 

Meni'nges. n.f. [^Ei/ify^.] The meninges are the two mem¬ 
branes that envelope thc brain, which are called the pia ma¬ 
ter and dura mater; the latter being the exterior involucrum, 
is, from its thicknefs, fo denominated. Did. 

Thc brain being expofed to the air groweth fluid, and is 
thruft forth by the contra&Ion of the meninges. IVifeman. 

Meno'lccy. n.f. [(AnvoAoytov ; menologe , French.] A reo-ifter 
of months. 0 

In the Roman martyrology we find, at one time, many 
thoufand martyrs deftroyed by Dioclcfian : the menology faith 
they were twenty thoufand. SMnj&et. 

Me now. n.f common! y minnow. A fifh. Ainf. 

Mensal. adj. [menfalis, Lat.] Belonging to the table; traiif- 
acted at tabic. A word yet fcarcely naturalifed. 

Lonverfation either mental or mcnfal. Clarifla 

M ^« L D L At ' t 4 [menjiruat, Fr. mcnjlruus, Latin.] ' 

1. Monthly ; happening once a month ; lading a month. 

She turns aj her globe to the fun, by moving in her »«- 
Jlrua! orb, and enjoys Wight and day alternately, one day of 
her s being equal to about fourteen days and nights of ours. 

2. Pertaining to a metiftrinim. [menflrueux F^T^ * Serm9ns ‘ 

,n™rr' h ,s 

Mb ~ 0 ^t- ?|S ^ 1 IM* .he 

Now like a menjhuous woman art remov’d. Sandvs's Par 

moon in the preparation^ of [ I'iffo,^ ^ ° f the 

vent T^ s which are as diffol- 

coaion. ^ t ,C V ‘ rtUeS ° f in S rcdieilts b T irtfofion. de- 

JBSr? ‘T he Pr ° per mm J lruum to diflolvemeta^what 

W hite metalline bodies muft be excepted whi/ k 

hffij 

■uSsa- ** Mearurabki thitmay 

The fo- 

and the months unequal among YhTinfLT^ eafi ? ’"‘"Jumble, 
meafured by even weeks oS thc tofelvcs, and not to be 

Holder. 
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Me-ksukal. 0' [from mm{ur ^ Lat ;„ .j Relatin. t0 mM _ 

T to^r,r r T '- ?■ * P° m r>»- Lati ”0 To mcafure; 
to take the dimenfion of any thine. 

n ' f ' U\ om c men f«™, Lat.] The a«5l or prac- 
tieeof measuring; relult. of meafuring. V 

After giving the menfuration and argumentation of Dr. Cum¬ 
berland, it woulu not have been fair to have fuppreired thole 

TP 316 - , . Arbuthnot on Coins, 

n. : r rneutale, French; mentis, Lat.] Intellectual; 

exifting in the mind. J 4 

. VVhat a mental power 

T Ins eye (hoots forth ? "How big imagination 
Moves in this lip ? To the dumbnefs of the gefture 
One might interpret. Skakefp. Ttrnon of Athens. 

bo deep the pow’r of thefe ingredients pierc’d, 

Ev'rt to the inmoft feat of mental light. 

That Adam now enforc’d to clofe his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc’d. Milton. 
The metaphor of talle would not have been fo gene¬ 
ral, had there not been a very great conformity between the 
mental tafte and that fenfitiyc taite that affects the palate. 

Addifon's Spell. N°. 409. 
If the ideas be not innate, there was a time when the 
mind was without thofc principles; for where the ideas are 
not, there can be no knowledge, no affent, no mental or ver¬ 
bal propositions about them. Lode. 

She kindly talk’d, at leaft three hours. 

Of plaftick forms, and mental pow’rs. Prior. 

Thofe inward representations of fpirit, thought, love, and 
hatred, are pure and mental ideas, belonging el’pecially to 
the mind, and carry nothing of (hape or fenfe in them. 

( ( Watts's Logick. 

Mentally, atlv. [from mental.] Intellectually; in the mind ; 
not practically, but in thought or meditation. 

If we confder the heart the firft principle of life, and 
mentally divide it into its condiment parts, we find nothing 
but what is in any mufclc of the body. Bentley. 

MENTION. n. f. [mention , Fr. mentio, Latin.J Oral or writ¬ 
ten expreflion, or recital of any thing. 

Think on me when it (hall be well with thee ; and make 
mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of this houfe. 

Gen. xl. 14. 

The Almighty introduces the propofal of his laws rather 
with the mention of fome particular afts of kindnefs, than by 
reminding mankind of his feverity. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Me'ntiok. v. a. [mentionner, Fr. from the noun.] To 
write or exprefs in words or writing, 

I will mention the loving-kindneiles of the Lord, and the 
praifes of the Lord. Ifa. lxm. 7. 

Thele mentioned by their names were princes in their fami¬ 
lies. 1 Chrcn. iv. 38. 

The reft of the afts of Jehofhaphat are written in the book 
of Jehu, who is mentioned in the book of Kings. 2 Chron. 
All his tranlgrefliofts (hall not be mentioned. Ezei. xviii. 

Mephi'ticai.. aaj. [ mephitis , Lat.] HI favoured; (linking. 
Mephitical exhalations are poiionous or noxious fleams 
ifiuing out of the earth, from what caufc foever. Quincy. 

Mf.ra'cious. adj. [meracus, Latin.] Strong; racy. 

MErcable. adj. [mcrcor, Lat ] To be fold or bought. Diet. 

M;: RCA NT a nt. n.f. [ mercatante , Ital.j This word in Shake- 
fpeare feems to fignify a foreigner, or foreign trader. 

What is he ? 

— A mereantant , or elfe a pedant. 

I know not what but formal in apparel. Shakefpeare. 

Me/rcantile. adj. Trading; commercial. 

The expedition of the Argonauts was partly mercantile , 
partly military. Arbuthnot on Loins. 

Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the military or mer¬ 
cantile life; let profptrous or adverfe fortune call him to the 
molt diftant parts of the globe, iftilF let him carry on his 
knowledge, and the improvement of his foul. Watts. 

MErcat.%. f. [ merealus, Latin.] Market; trade. 

With irrefiftible majefly and authority our Saviour removed 
the exchange, and drove the mcrcat out of the temple. Sprat. 

Me'rcature. n.f. [mercatnra, Latin.] The practice of buy¬ 
ing and felling. 

Me'rcenariness. n.f. [from mercenary.] Venality; refpect 
to hire or reward. 

To forego the pleafures of fenfe, and undergo the hard- 
(hips that attend a holy life, is fuch a kind of mercenannefs , 
as none but a refigned, believing (bdl is likely to be guilty of; 
if fear itfelf, and even the fear of hell, may be one juftihable 
motive of mens actions. 

MERCENARY, adj. [mircenaire, Fr. mercenaries, Lat.] Ve¬ 
nal ; hired ; fold for money; afting only for hire. 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown’d, and foked in mercenary blood. Shakefpeare. 
Divers Almains, who ferved in the garifons, being merely 
mercenary, did eafily incline to the ftrongeft. Haywood. 

I'hc appellation of fcrVaht imports a mercenary temper, and 
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denotes fitch an one as mate his reward both the role . 

and meafure of his obedience motive 

T ft^ WaS n 0t f ° r n0thin S 1 *He crown refign’df' 
l lull mult own a mercenary mind. Dnden't A 
Mercenary, n.f. [nurcenaire Frl At 

ed or ferving for pa}. ’ J A ** Wain- 

He a poor mercenary ferves for bread • 

MF'RPFR 1 hi$ T? 1 ' °" ly C n° th ’ d and fed -’ ***¥> Pamh 
Fierc er. «./ [« W , French.] One who fellsfife^ 

I he draper and mercer may meafure rclioion as the,, ,1 r 
and the weaver may calt her upon what loon, he JJeJfr* 

MCncnav ,/ {mrmk> Fr . ftom^jfe^ 

cers; dealing in lilks. J 0t me ‘- 

The mercery is gone from out of Lombard-ftrcet and 
Cheapfidc into Paternoftcr-row and Fleet-ftreet fl, if 

H '' SD - *— F "*I To. US™ 

Fcrdinando merehanded with France for the reftoring Rouf- 
fighon and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. 5 »„ <It 

Merchandise, n.f [marcbandJj'e^ French.] 

J. Traffick ; commerce j trade. 

If a ion, that is Cent by his father about merchandife, fall 
mto fome cud ad.on, his wickednefs, by your rule/fcld 
be impofed upon his father. Shakefp. Henry V 

If he pay thee to the utmoft farthing, thou hail forgiven 
nothing : it is merchandife, and not foigivencfs, to reftore him 
that docs as much as you can require. 'Taylor 

2 . Wares; any thing to' be bought or fold. J ‘' 

Fair when her bread, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandife, (he forth doth lay. sienfer 
Thou (halt not fell her at all for money; thou (halt not 
make merchandife of her. Lieut, xxi u 

As for any merchandife you have brought, ye (hall iuve 
your return in mcrchandije or in gold. “ Ilium. 

So active a people will always'have money, whiift they can 
fend what merchandfcs they pleaie to Mexico. AM fun. 

To Merchandise, v.n. To trade; totraflkk; to excrcilii 
commerce. 

The Phoenicians, of whofc exceeding tturchandifing we 
read fo much in ancient hiftories, were Canaanitcs, whofc 
, very name fig.nifics merchants. Brerewood on Languages. 
Me'rchant. n.f. [marchanjl, French.] One who tradicks to 
remote countries. 

France hath flaw’d the league, and hath attach’d 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shaic/p. Henry VIII. 
The Lord hath given a commandment againft the merchant 
city to deftroy the nrong holds thereof. If a. xxiii. it. 

The moft celebrated merchants in the world were fitaated 
in the ifland of Tyre. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 42. 

Me'rchantly. ) adj. [from merchant.] Like a merchant. 
Me'rchantlike. J Ainf. 

Merchant-man. n.f. [merchant and man. ] A (hip of trade. 
Pirates have fair winds and a calm fca, when the juft and 
peaceful merchant-man hath them. Taylor. 

I11 the time of Auguftus and Tiberius, the fouthern coafts 
of Spain fent great fleets of merchant-men to Italy. Arbuthnot. 
Merchantable, adj. [mercabilis, Lat. from merchant.] Fit 
to be bought or fold. 

Why they placed this invention in the beaver, befide the 
medical and merchcmtable commodity of caftor, or parts con¬ 
ceived to be bitten away, might be the fagacity of that ani¬ 
mal. Brown's Vulgar Erfours, b. iii. 

MEkci able. adj. [from mercy.J This word in Spen/er fignihes 
merciful. 

Nought but well mought him betigbt: 

He is fo meek, wife, merciable. 

And with his word his work is convenablc. Sp/nf/r's Paf. 
Me'rciful. adj. [mercy and full.} Companionate; tender; 
kind; unwilling to punifh; willing to pity and fparc. 

Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou haft redeemed. 

Dcut. xxi. 8. 

Me'rcifully. adv. [from merciful.} Tenderly; mildly; witft 
pity; with compalfion. 

Make the true ule of thole afflictions which his hand, mer¬ 
cifully fevere, hath been pleafed to lay upon dice. Atterbury. 
MERCIFULNESS.^*./, [from merciful.} Tendeinefs; willnig- 
nefs to (pare. _ 

The band that ought to knit all thefe excellencies together 
is a kind mercifilnefs to fuch a one, as is in his foul devo.c 
to fuch perfect! ions. . 

Ule the means ordinary and lawful, among which 
fulnefs and liberality is one, to which the promife of leuiur 
wealth is moft frequently made. . j 

Merciless, adj. [from mercy.} Void of mercy; pitnc-»j ar 
hearted; cruel; fevere. 

His mother mcrcilefs , 

Moft mcrcilefs of women Wyden hight. 

Her other fon fall (leeping did opprefi, _ 

And with moft cruel hand him murdered p)Ui$is. - -<L- 
The foe is mcrcilefs, and will not pity. 
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Think not their rage fo defperate t’ eflay 
An element more mcrcilefs than they. Denham. 

What God fo mean, 

So mcrcilefs a tyrant to obey ! Dryden's Juvenal. 

Whatever ravages a mcrcilefs diftemper may commit, (he 
(hall have one man as much her admirer as ever. Pope. 

The torrent mcrcilefs imbibes 

Commi/fions, perquilites, and bribes. Swift. 

Mrrci'lessly. adv. [from mcrcilefs.} In a^ manner void of 

MErcilessNESS. n. f. [from mcrcilefs .] Want of pity. 

Me'rcurial. adj. [mereurialis, Lat.] 

1. Formed under the influence of mercury; aftive; fprightly. 

I know the (hape of’s leg: This is his hand, 

His foot mercurial , his martial thigh, 

The brawns of Hercules. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

This youth was fuch a mercurial, as could make his own 
part, if at any time he chanced to be out. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Tully considered the difpofitions of a fincere, more igno¬ 
rant, and lefs mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick 
part. Swift's Mifcel. 

2. Confiding of quickfilver. 

Mercurieica'tion. adj. [from mercury.] The aft of mixing 
any thing with quickfilver. 

I add the ways of merclarification. Boyle. 

ME'RCURY. n.f. [mercurius, Latin.] 

1. The chemift’s name for quickfilver is mercury. Hill. 

The gall of animals and mercury kill worms; and the 
water in which mercury is boiled lias this effeft. Arbuthnot. 

2. Sprightly qualities. 

Thus the mercury of man is fix’d. 

Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix’d ; 

The drofs cements what elfe were too refin’d. 

And in one int’reft body afts with mind. 

3. A news-paper. 

4. It is now applied, in cant phrafe, to the carriers of news 
and pamphlets. 

MErcury. n.f. [mereurialis, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves of the mercury are crcnated, and grow by pairs 
oppolite: the cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, which 
expands and is cut into three ferments; thefe arc male and 
female in different places : the flowers of the male grow in 
long fpikes, anJ confift of many (lamina and apices, which 
are loaded with farina : the ovary of the female plant be¬ 
comes a tefticulated fruit, having a Tingle round feed in each 

cel !; _ . , Miller. 

Herb mercury is of an emollient nature, and is eaten in 
the manner of fpinach, which, when cultivated in a garden 
‘‘rj™! 15 : . „ , Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Larin ] French ’ contrac ' led from mfericordia , 

I. Tendernefs; goodnefs; pity; willingnefs to fave; clemency; 
nuJdnels; unwillingncfs to puni(h. 

Oh heav’n have mercy on me ! 

—I fay, amen. 

And have you mercy too ? 

Mery is not drain’d ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav’n. 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blefs’d ; 

It bleffeth him th..t gives and him that takes. 

Arile, and have mercy upon Zion 

or«„°s’,l? G0j ’ 

Examples of juftice muft be made for terror to fomc^ex- 
aniples of mercy for comfort to others : the one procures fear, 

Goofth ^ Lr,,- Bacon's Advice to Villicrs. 

Good heav n, whofe darling attribute wc find 
Js bound efs grace, and mercy to mankind. 

Abhors the cruel. n , 

, K ^ e a . dor f e h« s undefcrvcd mercy towards us, that he made 
- thC Ch,Cf ° f 1116 -cation. Bentley's Sermon" 


Poise. 

Ainf. 


Shakefpeare. 


Maiefp. 
Pfal. cu. 13. 


a. Pardon. 

a nr ,1 ’Twere a paper loft, 

As offer d mercy is. Shakefpeare's Cymleline. 

, Gry mercy lords, 

J hat you have ta en a tardy (luggard here Uni A 

of 

3- Dilcrcrion r pol( . cr o{ Fr '“ r - 

Condition! 

What good condition can a treaty find 

*• -v of s i£ez?£r a ’ •sr 

z ra *£& 

Mercy ^ 16 " EXt mo,ncnt > ..hb L" “ b ' Cmel > t ■> 
Mercy-seat, n.f [ mfrcy aniJJeat < Svtsft. 

1oT£ft,"fK, hCC rf , ’ S 0f ,he a ' k of the C0V5 . 

of gild? S' ‘ t i * dcpoOwd : 
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wards, feemed to form a throne for the majefly of God, who 
in feripture is reprefented as fitting between the chcrubrms, 
and the atk was his footftool: it was from hence that God 
gave his oracles to Mofes, or to the high-prieft that confult- 
ed him. Cahnet. 

Make a mercy-feat of pure gold. Exod. xxv. 17. 

Mere. adj. [merus, Latin.] That or tills only ; fuch anJ no- 1 
thing elfe; this only. 

This avarice 

Strikes deeper, grows with more pernicious root 
Than Summer-teeming lull; and it hath been 
The fword of our (lain kings i yet do not fear, 

Scotland hath foifons to fill up your will 

Of your mere own. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I have engag’d myfelf to a dear friend, 

Engag’d my friend to his mere enemy, 

To feed my means. Shakefp. Merchant of Pettier. 

The mere Irifli were not admitted to the benefit of the 
laws of England, until they had purchafed charters of deni¬ 
zation. Davies on Ireland. 

From mere fuccefs nothing can be concluded in favour of 
any nation upon whom it is bellowed. Atterbuty. 

if h/'tjrl fhf» fvp. or r*:ir rpnm\L 


any auuuit u^uii vt tiuiu n u 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repin’d* 

To ferve mere engines to the ruling mind. Pope 1 . 

Let Eaftem tyrants from the light of lieav’11 
Seclude their bofotn (laves, meanly pollefs’d 
Of a mere, lifclcfs, violated form. Tbanfon's Spring. 

Mere or mer, whether in the beginning, midtile, or end, al¬ 
ways fignify the fame with the Saxon mejie, a pool or lake. 

Gtbjin's Catndet:. 

Mere. n.f. [mepe, Saxon.] 

1. A pool; commonly a large pool or lake: as, Wir.and.r 
mere. 

I may fay nothing of meres ftored both with fi(h and fowl. 

Camden's Remains. 

2. A boundary. 

The miflaycr of a mere-fiorw is to blame: but it is the 
unjuft judge that is the capital remover of land-marks, who 
defineth amifs of lands. Bacon. 

Me'relv .adv. [from mere.] Simply; only; thus and no other 
wav; for this and for no other end or purpole. 

. Which thing we ourfelves would giant, if the ufc thereof 
had been merely and only myftical. Hooker, b. v. 

Thefe external manners of laments 
Are merely (liadows to the unfeen grief. 

That (wells with filence in the tortur’d foul. Shakefp. 
ft is below reafonable creatures to be converfant in fuch 
diverfions as are merely innocent, and have nothing elfe to 
recommend them. Addifon's Sp e £L N ot 

Above a thoufand bought his almanack merely to find what 
he faid againft me. 

Prize not your life for other ends ■ J 

MFRFTR rri%%° hUg r Y °r r S ™A 

m i CIO L U -. adj ’ n f ™ r «r l “ u s i mcrctrix, Latih I 
Whorilh ; Inch as is praftifed by proftitutes; alluring by falic 

underftandings having fuiFered a fad divorce 
from their deareit objeft, defile themfelves with every m re- 
trtaotss femblance, that the variety of opinion prefeii ZZ 

Not by afFcfted, meretricious arts, GU ™ iU <'> Seep. 
But drift harmonious (ymmetry of parts. Rofcotnmati 

Meretr! cjously adv. [trom meretricious.] Whoriihlv ■ 
alter the manner of whores J " > 

M »W«^ ca -“ ■»«*- 

^ i~j 

a g ! ° ri ° us ^ce. 

Now lunk froin lm meridian, lets apace. Dntdet, 

Jno,!r W “ fr ° m Nortl, “ s ““*. «ileh Ao Sun Si, 

3- The pameu ar place or (late of any thing. 

1 |[ tlc ufe to a feparate foul. < "° ' ^ 316 fucb as 

4- Fhe higheft po „,t of glory or power 120 *’ 

ftf=5:s assr;i!r—• 
•■aKwis. 

In the mendsem ot your rci<m. 

Meri dian. adj. s Waller. 

1. At the point of noon. 

Sometimes tow’rds Eden • ,. 

L»y pk.l»„, hi, griev'd look ^ 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes tow’rds heav’n, and the full blazing Sun, 

Which now fat high in his meridian tow’r. Milton, 

i. Extended from North to South. 

Compare the meridian line afforded by magnetical needles 
with one mathematically drawn, and obferve the variation of 
the needle, or its declination from the true meridian line. 

BoxU 

3. Raifcd to the higheft point. 

Meri'dioxal. adj. [ meridional , French.] 

1. Southern. 

In the fouthern Coaft of America or Africa, the fouthern 
point varieth toward the land, as being difpofed that way by 
the meridional or proper hemisphere. Brown's Vulgar Etrours. 

2 . Southerly} having a fouthern afpeCt. 

All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ftillatories, and 
Roves, would be meridional . Wotton's Architefl. 

Meridiona lity. n.f. [from meridional .] Polition in the 
South ; afpcCt towards the South. 

M&Ri'dionally. adv. [from meridional.] With a fouthern 
afpect. 

The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple flood, do 
place their bed from North to South, and delight to fleep 
meridionally. Brown's Vulgar Errturs, b. ii. 

ME'RIT. n.f [meritum, Latin; merite , French.] 

1. Defert; excellence deferving honour or reward. 

You have the captives ; ufe them 
As we fhall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Shakefp. King Leat. 

She deem’d I well deferv’d to die. 

And made a merit of her cruelty. Dryden. 

Rofcommon, not more learn’d than good, 

With manners gen’rous as his noble blood ; 

To him the v. rt of Greece and Rome was known, 

And ev’ry author’s merit but his own. Pope. 

She valu’d nothing lefs 
Than titles, figure, fhape, and drefs; 

That merit fhouid be chiefly plac’d 

In judgment, knowledge, wit, and tafte. Swift. 

2 . Reward deferved. 

Thofc laurel groves, the merits of thy youth. 

Which thou from Mahomet didft greatly gain. 

While bold afiertor of refiftlefs truth, 

Thy fword did godlike liberty maintain. Prior. 

3. Claim ; right. 

As I am ftudious to promote the honour of my native 
country, I put Chaucer’s merits to the trial, by turning fome 
of the Canterbury tales into our language. Dryden. 

When a point hath been well examined, and our own 
judgment fettled, after a large furvey of the merits of the 
caufe, it would be a weaknefs to continue fluttering. Watts. 
To Me'rit. v. a. [meriter, French.] 

j. To deferve; to have a right to claim any thing as deferved. 
Amply have merited of me, of all 
Th’ infernal empire. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. x. 

A man at bed is uncapablc of meriting any thing from 
(} odi South's Sermons. 

2. To deferve ; to earn ; it is ufed generally of good, but fome- 
times of ill. 

Whatfoevcr jewels I have merited, I am fure 1 have re¬ 
ceived none, unlcfs experience be a jewel; that I have pur- 
chafed at an infinite rate. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wtndjor. 
IF fuch rewards to vanquifh’d men are due. 

What prize may Nifus from your bounty claim. 

Who merited the firft rewards, and fame ? Dryden. 

Merito rious, adj. [ mvitoire , Fr. from merit.] Deferving of 
reward ; high in defert. . .... . - ... 

Inftcad of fo great and meritorious a fervice, in bringing all 
the Irifb to acknowlcgc the king for their liege, they did 
great hurt. Spenjer on Ireland. 

The war that hath fuch a foundation will not only be re¬ 
puted jut!, but holy and meritorious. Raleigh s EJJuys. 

A moll Efficient means of redemption and falvation, by 
the fatisfe^ory and meritorious death and obedience of the 
incarnate Sot, of God, J.*. <M» God IW 

This is not only the mod prudent, but the ^meritorious 
charity, which we can practice. Addijon s Spe£t. 

Meritoriously, adv. [from meritorious.] In fuch a manner 

as to deferve reward. „ . , . . „ niirn 

He carried himfelf meritorioufy in foreign employments 
in time of the interdict, which held up his credit amongj.e 

Merito'riouskess. n.f. [from meritorious.] The a£l or date 

° f The7e waTaful! perfuafion of the high meritoritufnefs of 
what they did ; but dill there was no law of God to ground 

V: 

filling troll lu^i* cowor h |™ 

at that time following a merlin. 
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e'rmaid. n.f [mcr, the fea, and maid.] A fea woman • , 
animal with a woman’s head and fift's tail. ’ 

I’ll drown more failcrs than the mermaid & all. Sh„l,r, 
T hou remembred, 

Since once I fat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering I'uch dulcet and harmonious breath. 

That the rude fea grew civil at her long. ’ Shakeft^. 

Did fenfc perfuade Ulyffes not to hear ^ ’ 

The mermaids fongs, which fo his men did pleafe 
That they were all perfuaded, through the ear,’ 

To quit the fhip and leap into the feas ? Dcrui 

Few eves have efcapcd the picture of a mermaid : Horace 
his monder, with woman’s head above and fifty extremity 
below, anfwcrs the fcape of the ancient fyrens that attempt 
ed upon Ulyffes. Brown's Vulgar Enours, b\ 

Mermaid’s trumpet, n.f. A kind of fifh. j; H r 

Me'rrily. adv. [from merry.] 

i. Gaily; civilyj cheerfully; with mirth; with gaiety: with 
laughter. 1 

Merrily, merrily, fliall we live now, 

Under the Moffom that hangs on the bough. Shakefp. 
When men come to borrow of your mailers, they ap¬ 
proach fadiy, and go away merrily, shakefp. Timon of Athens 
You have ended my bulinels, and I will merrily accompany 
y° u h °™ c - Sbaiejpeare's C.mlmiul 

A pailan of France thinks of no more than his coarl'e 
bread and his onions, his canvafs clothes and wooden fhoes, 
labours contentedly on working days, and dances or plays 
merrily on holidays. Temple's Mfd. 

Merrily fing, and fport, and play, 

For ’tisOriana’s nuptial day. Granville. 

Me'rrimake. n.f. [merry and make.] A fedival; a meeting 
for mirth. 

Thenot now nis the time of merrymake. 

Nor Pan to heri., nor with love to play, 

Sike mirth in May is meeted for to make. 

Or Summer fl.ade, under the cocked hay. Spenftr's Pujl. 

The knight did not forbear. 

Her honed mirth and pleafurc to partake. 

But when he faw her gibe, and toy, and geare, 

And pafs the bounds of modcil men intake. 

Her dalliance he defpifed. fairy Sateen, b. ii. 

To Me'rrimake. v. a. To feaft; to be jovial. 

With thee ’twas Marian’s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merrimake at night. Gay's Pajlorals. 

Me'rriment. n.f. [from merry.] Mirth; gaiety; checrfiil- 
nefs; laughter. 

Who when they heard that piteous drained voice, 

In hade forfook their rural merriment. Fairy Qjteen, b. i. 
A number of merriments and jeds, wherewith they have 
pleafantly moved much laughter at our manner of ferviiig 
God. Hooker, b. v. 

Methought it was the found 

Of riot and ill-managed merriment. Milton. 

Me'rriness. n.f. [from merry.] Mirth ; merry difpofition. 
The dile fliall give us caufe to climb in the merrinefs. Shah. 

ME'RRY. adj. 

1. Laughing; loudly cheerful; gay of heart. 

They drank and were merry with him. Gen. xliii. 34. 
The vine languilheth, all the merry -hearted figh. Ifa. xxiv. 
Some that arc of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the 
company into which they come to be fad and ill-difpofed; 
and others that are of a jovial nature, do difpofe the com¬ 
pany to be merry and cheerful. Bason’s Nat. Hijl. 

Man is the merriejl fpecies of the creation j all above ana 
below him are ferious. Addifon. 

2. Caufing laughter. 

You kill’d her huftand, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn’d to death; 

My hand cut off - , and made a merry jeft. Shakefpearc. 

3. Prol'perous. 

In my fin all pinnace I can fail. 

Contemning all the blud’ring roar; 

And running with a merry gale. 

With friendly liars my fafety feek. 

Within fome little winding creek, , 

And fee the ftorm aftore. Vry e - 

To make Merry. To junket; to be jovial. . . 

They trod the grapes and made merry, and went in 

houfe of their God. . milking 

A fox ’fpy’d a bevy of jolly, goffipmg wenches^ 

merry over a difli of pullets. . A 

Merky-aWeW. n.f. A buffoon, .zany, 

He would be a ftatelman bccaufe he is a hfi 

there went no more to the making of a counfidJorfcjO 
faculties of a merry-andrew or tumbler. 

The firft who made the experiment 
drew. “* * ’ 

Merry-thought- 
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VIh'rrytHought. n.f. [merry and thought.] A forked bone 
on the bodv of fowls; fo called becaule boys and girls pull 
in play at the two fidcs, the longeft part broken oft betoken¬ 
ing priority of marriage. , , ,, . , 

Let him not be breaking merrythoughts under the table with 

cou f, n . Eachard's Contempt of the Clergy. 

Mesera'ick. n.f [u-tedpo^tov: mefaratque, hr. analogy re¬ 
quires it mefaraick.] Belonging to the myfentery. 

It taketh leave of the permeant parts at the mouths of the 
meferaicks, and accompanieth the inconvertible portion into 
th e fie<re. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The moll fubtile part of the chyle pafleth immediately into 
the blood by the abforbent veffels of the guts, which difeharge 
themfelves into the meferaick veins. Arbuthnot. 

Me'rsion. n.f [merfto, Lat.] The aft of finking, or thruft- 
ing over head. Ainf 

Mese'ems, imperfonal verb, [me and feems, or it feems to me: 
for this word it is now too common to ufe methinks or me¬ 
thought, an ungrammatical word;] I think; it appears to me; 
methinks. 

Alas, of ghofts I hear the gaftly cries; 

Yet there, me feems, I hear her finging loud. Sidney. 

Mefccmed by my fide a royal maid, 

Her dainty limbs full foftly down did lay. Fairy Queen. 
To that general fubjection of the land mefeems that the 
cuftom or tenure can be no bar nor impeachment. Spenfer. 

ME'SENTERY. n.f. [ptecvlipiov; mefentere, Fr.J That round 
which the guts are convolved. 

When the chyle pafleth through the mefentery, it is mixed 
with the lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Mesente'rick. adj. [ mefenterique, French, from mefentery.] 
Relating to the mefentery. 

They are carried into the glands of the mefentery, receiving 
a fine lymph from the lymphatick dudls, which dilutes this 
chylous fluid, and fcours its containing veffels, which, from 
the mefenteriek glands, unite in large channels, and pafs di- 
reftly into the common receptacle of the chyle. Cheyne. 

MESH. n.f. [maefche, Dutch; mache, old French : it were 
therefore better written, as it is commonly pronounced, majh.] 
The interftice of a net; the fpace between the threads of a 
not. 

The drovers hang fquare nets athwart the tide, thorough 
which the ftioal of pilchard pafling, leave many behind en¬ 
tangled in the meajhes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Such a hare is madnefs the youth, to fkip o’er the mejhes of 
good counfel the cripple. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

He fpreads his fubtlc nets from fight. 

With twinkling glaffes to betray 

The larks that in the mejhes light. Dryden. 

With all their mouths the nerves the fpirits drink. 

Which through the cells of the fine ftrainers link: 

Thefe all the channel’d fibres ev’ry way. 

For motion and fenfation, dill convey : 

The greatell portion of th’ arterial blood, -j 

By the clofe flxuCture of the parts withftood, L 

Whofe narrow mejhes ftop the grofl’er flood. Blackmore. 3 

1 o Mesh. v. a. [from the noun.] To catch in a net; to en- 
fhare. 

The flies by chance mejht in her hair, 

By the bright radiance thrown 

From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 

They fo like diamonds ftone. Drayton. 

Mt shy. adj. [from mejh. ] Reticulated; of net-work. 

Some build his houfe, but thence his iffue barre. 

Some make his nuajhy bed, but reave his reft. Cartw. 

Caught in the mejhy fnare, in vain they beat 
Their idle wings. ThomT 

M r E U nri N ' "' J ' ES? Frcnch > ^ mix; or rather cor¬ 

ruptly pronounced for mfccllane. SeeM A sLiN.] Mixed com¬ 
as, wheat and rie. 

What realm, is there which fhouid but induce, and there- 
ore much lefs enforce, us to think, that care of old diffimi- 
luude between the people of God and the heathen nation 
about them, was any more the caufe of forbidding them to 

no f n r §ar T ,tS ° f , f r ndr y than of charging thfm withal 
not to few their fields with mejlin. ~ ■ 

If workc for the threfher ye mind for to have ’ ’ ‘ V ‘ 

And thence him f orward lcd , him fiit her to entice. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


M E 
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Mess. n.f. [ mes, old French; meffo, Italian; tnijfusi Latin; 
met, Gothick; meye, Saxon, a difh.J A difh; a quantity 
of food fent to table together. 

The bounteous hufwife, nature, on each bufh 
Lays her full mefs before you. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
Now your traveller. 

He and his toothpick at my worfhip’s mefs. Shakcfpeare. 
I had as lief you fhouid tell me of a mefs of porridge. 

SbakeJ'pcare’s Meiry Wives of Wtndfor. 

Herbs, and other country mejfes. 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dreffes. Milton. 

Had either of the crimes been cooked to their palates, 
they might have changed mefjes. Decay of Piety, 

From him he next receives it thick or thin. 

As pure a mefs almoft as it came in. Pope. 

To Mess. v. n. To eat; to feed. 

Me'ssace. n.f. [ mejfage , Fr.J An errand ; any thing commit¬ 
ted to another to be told to a third. 

She doth difplay 

The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight. 

Through which her words fo wife do make their way. 
To bear the mejfage of her fpright. Spenfer, Sonnet 8 r. 

May one, that is a herald and a prince. 

Do a fair mejfage to his kingly ears ! Shakcfpeare. 

She is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wond’rous virtues ; fometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair fpeechlefs mejjages. Shakefpearc. 

Gently haft thou told 

Thy mejfage , which might elfe in telling Wound, 

And in performing end us. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 
Let the minifter be low, his intereft inconfiderable, the 
word will fuffer for his fake; the mejfage will ftill find recep¬ 
tion according to the dignity of the meffenger. South. 

The welcome mejfage made, was foon receiv’d ; 

’Twas to be wifh’d and hop’d, but fcarce believ’d. Dryden. 

Me'ssenger. n. f [meffager, French.] One who carries an 
errand ; one who comes from another to a third ; one who 
brings an account or foretoken of any thing; an harbinger ; 
a forerunner. 

Came running in, much like a man difmaid, 

A mejenger with letters, which his meffage faid. Pa. Qu. 

Yon grey lines. 

That fret the clouds, are meffengers of day. Shakefpeare. 

Run after that fame peevifh meffenger , 

The duke’s man. Shakefpeare. 

The earl difpatchcd meffengers one after another to the kino-, 
with an account of what he heard and believed he faw, and 
yet thought not fit to flay for an anfwer. Clarendon. 

Joy touch’d the meffenger of heav’n; he flay’d 

> »r-Ai ltranc ' d ’ and ^ 1C blifsful haunt furvey’d. Pot>e 

”’/ [from the Hebrew.] The Anointed; tl e 
Chnft; the Saviour of the world; the Prince of peace. 

Great and publick oppofition the magiftrates made aeainft 
Jeius the man of Nazareth, when he appeared as th e Mef- 

MESSI'FURC r rr Improvement of the M>nd. 

in n tUR S’ [F f . plural of monfteur.] Sirs; gentle- 

M t E abir ATE ' ^ ^ 3nd mat ‘^ ° ne who eats at the fame 

Me'ssuage. n. f [meffuagium, law Latin ; formed perhaps 
mefnage by m.rfake of the * in court-hand for they bein^ 
written alike, mefnage from mafon, French.] The houfe and 
ground fet apart for houfhold ules. 

Met, the preterite and part, of meet. 

A fet of very well-meaning gentlemen in England, not to 
be /iist with in other countries talrp if fXt* . ? 

sr bc i " thc ^ 

Metacka'mmatijm. ,/ 

ss„ of " 

making rone perfel 

META'BASIS, n f. rGreek 1 Tn • J ^ ar if^ n ' s Remains. 

the orator 3 ^ ^ ^ 

Meta'bola. n . f Us \ oc £ o \ r"l 7n “ r D * fl ¬ 
an , ordifeafe/ ^ Inmedlcl "G a change of time. 

The conjunction is called fynarthrofis • as in tK • • ^ 
the carpus to the metacarpus 1 ’ “ ® the Pimng of 

Metaca'rpal. adj. [from meters 1 r. V ! f eman ' s Surgery. 
tacarpus. J L m Carpus.] Belonging to the m 7- 

It will facilitate the reparation in 

We underllanfl KwVk ! C " ’ ,ncta!Ium , Latin.] J 

fubflancc, 0 p a ke, fufible h . cav y> and ha rd 

16 £ ■ d concreun S again when 

cold 
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MET 

cold into a folid body fuch as It was before, which is malleable 
under the hammer, and is of a bright, gloffy, and glittering 
fubftance where newly cut or broken. The metals are fix in 
number: I. gold j 2. filver; 3. copper; 4. tin; 5. iron; 
and, 6. lead; ot which gold is the heavieft, lead the fecond 
111 weight, then filver, then copper, and iron is the lighted 
except tin . lome have added mercury or quick filver to the 
number of metalf ; but as it wants malleability, the criterion 
of metals, it is more properly ranked among the femi me- 
ials - „ n Hills Mat. Med. 

Mctallifts rife a kind of terrace in their veflels for fining 
metals , that the melted metal run not out. Moxon. 

2. Courage ; fpirit. In this fenfe it is more frequently written 
mettle. See Mettle. 

Being glad to find their companions had fo much metal, 
after a long debate the major part carried it. Clarendon. 

3. Upon this fignification the following ambiguity is founded. 

Both kinds of metal he prepar’d. 

Either to give blows or to ward; 

Courage and fteel both of great force. 

Prepar’d for better or for worl'e. Hudibras, p. i. 

Metale'psis. n.f. [/xclol^vl/n.] A continuation of a trope in 
one word through a fucceffion of fignilicatlons. Bailey. 

Meta'llical. J adj. [from me tallurn, Lat. metalKque , French.] 

MetaL lick. j Partaking of metal; containing metal; 
confiding of metal. 

The antients obferving in that material a kind of metallical 
nature, or fufibility, feem to have refolved it to nobler ufe; 
an art now utterly loft. Wotton's ArchkWure. 

The lofty lines abound with endlefs ftore 

Of min’ral treafure, and metallick oar. Blackmore. 

Metalliferous. adj. [metallum and fero, Latin.] Producing 
metals. Dili. 

Meta'uine. adj. [from metal.] 

1. Impregnated with metal. 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them ; put therefore 
wood or clay into fmith’s water, and try whether it will not 
harden. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N°. 84. 

2. Confiding of metal. 

Though the quickfilver were brought to a very clofc and 
lovely metalline cylinder, not interrupted by interfperfed bub¬ 
bles, yet having caufed the air to be again drawn out of the 
receiver, feveral little bubbles difclofed themfelves. Boyle. 

Me'tallist. n. f. [from metal-, metallifte, Fr.J A worker in 
metals ; or (killed in metals. 

MetaUifts ufe a kind of terrace in their vefTels for fining 
metals, that the melted metal run not out ; it is made of 
quick lime and ox blood. Moxon's Mecb. Exercifes. 

Me'tallugraphy. n.f. [ metallum and ypdtyu.] An account 
of defeription of metals. Diet. 

Metallurgist, n.f. [metallum and ipyov.] A worker in me¬ 
tals. 

Meta'llurgy. n.f. [metallum and tpyov.] The art of work¬ 
ing metals, or feparating them from their ore. 

To Metamo'RPHOSE. v. a. [ metamorphofer , Fr. y.tJsc//.op<pou.] 
To change the form or fhape of any thing. 

Thou, Julia, thou hailmrf«m«r^wVme; 

Made me neglect my ftudics, lofe my time. Shakefpearc. 

They became degenerate and metamorpbofed like Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who, though he had the face of a man, had the 
heart of a bead. Davies on Ireland. 

The imppftibility to conceive fo great a prince and favou¬ 
rite ("o fuddenly metamorpbofed into travellers, with no greater 
train, was enough to make any man unbelieve his five fenfes. 

Wotton’s Buckingham. 

From fuch rude principles our form began ; ( _ 

And earth was metamorphos’d into man- Dry dm s Ovid • 

Metamo'rphosis. n. f. [metamorphofer Ft. pilxpop(pu<ns.] 

j. Transformation; change of fliape. 

His whole oration flood upon a Ihort narration, what was 
thecauferof this metamorphofis. , 

Obfccne talk is grown fo common, that one would think 
we were fallen into an age of metamorphofis, and that the 
brutes did not only poetically but really fpeak. Gov. Tongue. 

The fifteenth book is the maftcr-piece of the whole meta- 


morphofes. 


Dryden. 


What ' my noble colonel in metamorphofis ! On what oc- 
cafion are you transformed ? Dryden’s Spantjh Fryar. 

There are probable machines in epick poems, where the 
rods are no lefs actors than the men; but the lefs, credible 
fort, fuch as metamorphofes, are far more rare. Pope r Udyftey. 
2. It is applied, by Harvey, to the changes an animal under¬ 
goes, both in its formation and growth; and by feveral to e 
various fliapes fomc infe&s in particular pals through, as t e 
filk-worm, and the like. . Th 

ME TAPHOR- »-f [metaphore, Fr. fiilapopx.] 1 he appli¬ 
cation of a word to an ufe to which, in its original import, 
it cannot be put: as, he bridles his anger; he deadens pt 
found; the fpring awakes the flowers. A metaphor is a 
indie comprized in a word ; the fpring putting m adt.on the 
■lowers of vegetation, which were torpid in the winter, as 
-Jhc powers of I Seeping animal arc exerted by awakmg hrm. 


MET 

Mktapho'riCAL. J adj. 

Metapho-kick. 

nntive meaning of the word; figurative 6 " n ‘ 

The words which were do continue;' the onlv difference 
is, that whereas before they had a literal, they new tave^ 
metaphorical ufe. jj, 3 

Metaphrase, n.f [ptlollpputru.] A mere verbal tranflation 
trom one language into another. 

This tranflation is not lb loofe as paraphrafe, nor fo clofe 
as metap/.rafe. r, f~ 

Metaphra'st. n.f. [metaphrafle, Fr. /xiUlppxm;.] A 
tranllator; one who tranflates word for word from ous lan¬ 
guage into another. 

Metaphysical. ) ,. 

Metaphy'sick. \ a 1' 

1. Verfed in metaphyficks; relating to metaphyficks. 

2. In Shakefpeare it means fupcrnatural or preternatural. 

Hie thee hither. 

To chaftife with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate, and metapbyfual aid, doth feem 

To have crown’d thee withal. Shaktfp. Macbeth. 

Metaphy'sick. 1 n.f [metaphyfique, Fr. /j.tla.&tseD,.] On- 
Metaphy'sicks. $ tology; the dodrine of the general af« 
fedions of fubftances cxifting. 

The mathcmaticks and the metaphyficks, 

F*di to them as you find your ftomach ferves you. Sbalefp. 

Call her the metaphyficks of her fex. 

And fay (he tortures wits, as quartans vex 
Phyficians. Clcmcland. 

If fight be caufed by intromiffion, or receiving in, the form 
of contrary fpecies Ihould be received confufedly together, 
which how abfurd it is, Ariftotle (hews in his metaphyficks. 

Peacham on Drawing, 

See phyfick beg the Stagyrite’s defence ! 

See metaphyfuk call for aid on fenfe ! Pope’s Dumiad. 
The topicks of ontology or metaphyftck, are caufe, effect, 
adion, paflion, identity, oppofition, fubjed, adjunct, and 
fign. Watts's Lcgici. 

Meta'physis. n.f [ fuelxyvan.] Transformation; metamor¬ 
phofis. Did. 

Me'taplasm, n.f [fiilourhaapLof.] A figure in rhetorick, 
wherein words or letters are tranlpofed contrary to their na¬ 
tural order. Did. 

Meta'stasis. n.f [fii!ccrd<ric.] Tranflation or removal. 

His difeafe was a dangerous afthma; the caule a metafafis, 
or tranflation of tartarous humours from his joints to his 
lungs. Harvey on Confumptms. 

Metata'rsal. adj. [from metatarfus.] Belonging to the me- 
tatarfus. 

The bones of the toes, and part only of the metatarfal 
bones, may be carious; in which cafe cut off only fo much 
of the foot as is difordered. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Metata'rsus. n.f. [perx and ruspirof.] The middle of the 
foot, which is compofed of five final! bones conncdted to 
thofe of the firft part of the foot. Did. 

The conjundion is called fynarthrofis, as in the joining 
the tarfus to the metatarfus. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Meta'thesis. n.f [jwflaS’Wif.] A tranfpofition. 

To Mete. v. a. [metior, Latin.] To meafure; to reduce to 
meafure. .. 

I will divide Shechem, and mete the valley of Succoth. rjal. 
To meafure any diftance by a line, apply feme 
meafure wherewith to mete it. Holder. 

Though you many ways purfue 
To find their length, you’ll never mete the true. 

But thus ; take all that fpace the fun 

Metes out, when every daily round is run. y rltc ’• 

Metewand. } n.f [mete and yard, or wand.] A ftaft ot a cer- 

Meteyard. 5 tain length wherewith meafurcs are talcen. 

A true touchftone, a fure metewand lieth before their eyes- 
Afeham s Scboobnajter. 

Ye fhall do no unrightcoufnefs in meteyord, weight, or 

meafure. riT^nln- 

To Metempsycho'se. v. a. [from metempJychoJts.\ i«“ 
flate from body to body. A word not received. 

The fouls of ufurers after their death, Lucian affirm 
be metempjychofed, or tranflated into the bodies ot allcs, a 
there remain certain years, for poor men to take hm p y 
worth out of their bones. Mm on Blav»W 

Metempsychosis, n.f. The tran S 

of fouls from body to body. -nation 0 f 

From the opinion of metempfyehofis, or tra ^ 

the fouls of men into the bodies of beads, mod ian 

their human condition, after 

Meteor.%./ [meteor.-, Fr. /xiliw?*-] Any bodies in the al 
or flty that are of a flux and tranfitory nature. ^ 
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Ixjok’d he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily ? 

What obfervation mad ft thou in this cafe, 

Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face ? bhakejpeart. 
S»-c br^an to cad with herfelf from what coaft this Uftzing 
fiar muft rife upon the horizon of Ireland ; for there had the 
like meteor flrong influence before. Bacons Hemy \ II. 

Thcfc burning fits but meteors be. 

Whole matter in thee foon is fpent: 

Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee. 

Are an unchangeable firmament. Donne. 


Why was 1 rats a tne mcieor 01 im. 

Hung in the fkies, and blazing as I travell’d. 

Till a ll m y fires were fpent; and then cad downward 
To be trod out by Ciefar ? Dryden's All for Lme. 

O poet, thou hadft been dilcreteer. 

Hanging the monarch’s hat fo high. 

If thou hadft dubb’d thy ftar a meteor , 

Which did but blaze, and rove, and die. Prior. 

Meteorological, adj. [from meteorology.] Relating to the 
doctrine of meteors. 

Many others are confiderable in meteorological divinity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 
Make difquifition whether thefe unufual lights be new- 
come guefts, or old inhabitants in heaven, or meteorological 
inipreflions not tranfeending the upper region, or whether to 
be ranked among celeflial bodies. HoweIs Vocal Forejl. 

MeteoroLogist. n.f [from meteorology.] A man (killed in 
meteors, or ftudjotis of them. 

The meteorologijls obferve, that amongft the four elements 
which are the ingredients of all fublunary creatures, there is 
a notable correfpondency. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

MeteoroLogy. n.f. [uihupos and y.lym.] The do&rinc of 
meteors. 

In animals we deny not a natural meteorology, or innate 
prefentation of wind and weather Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Mete'orous. adj. [from meteor.] Having the nature of a me¬ 
teor. 

From the o’er hill 

To their fixt flatron, all in bright array, 

The cherubim dclccnded, on the ground 
Gliding metmous, as ev’ning mid, 

Ris’n from a river. Milton's Par. Loft , b. xil. 

Me 'ter. n.f [from mete.] A meafurer: as, a coal-w<r/rr, a 
land-: meter. 

Methe'glin. n.f. [meddyglyn, Welfh, from tnedd and gfyn, 
glutinare ait Minfhew, vel a medclyg medicus & Ilyn potus 
quia potus medicinalis.] Drink made of honey boiled with 
water and fermented. 

White handed miftrefs, one fweet word with thee. 

—Honey, and milk, and lugar, there is three. 

—Nay then two treys; and if you grow fo nice, 

Metheglin, wort, and malmfey. Shakefpeare. 

T’ allay the drength and hardnefe of the wine. 

And with old Bacchus new metheglin join. Dryden. 

Me'thinks, verb imperfonal. [me and thinks. This is ima¬ 
gined to be a Norman corruption, the French being apt to 
confound me and /.J I think ; it feems to me; mefeems. 
Sec Meseems, which is more ftricUy grammatical, though 
lcfe in ufe. Methinks was ufed even by thofe who ufed like- 
wile mefeems. 

In all ages poets have been had in fpecial reputation, and, 
methtnJ:s, not without great caufe; for, befides their fweet 
inventions, and mod witty lays, they have always ufed to fet 
torth the praifcs of the good and virtuous. Spenjer on Ireland. 

It he chcolc out feme expreffion which does not vitiate the 
lenic, 1 fuppofc he may ftrctch his chain to fuch a latitude • 
but by innovation of thoughts, methinks, he breaks it. Dryd. 

1 hc [ c '? a ? othcr circumftance, which, methinks, gives us 
a ^ry high idea of the nature of the foul, in regard to what 
paiies in dreams, that innumerable multitude and variety of 
rdeas which then arife in her. Addiforis Sped}. N». i.87. 

alrcail .V I y ou r tears furvey. pj„. 

ML'THOD. n.f. [methode, Fr. [a.&o 3 &.] ^ ' 

Method, taken in the larged fenfe, implies the placing of 
feieral things, or performing feveral operations in fuch 6 an 
order as is mod convenient to attain feme end. JVatu 

J o fee wherein the harm which they feel confifteth, the 
feeds from which .t fprang, and the method of curing it be- 
longeth to a fk.ll the dudy whereof is full of toil 8 aLd th. 
pradice befet with difficulties. ,, the 

a ^4 jeft with me know my afped, ^ " V ‘ 

And fafinon your demeanour to my looks, 
r I will beat this method in your Iconce o. 

Notwithftamling a faculty be born with L fhl? ' - 
“ptoccdbg in due or juft'orden’" m,U -i Ranged 
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The obfervations follow one anotlier without that methodi¬ 
cal regularity requifitc in a profe author. Addifon s Spell. 

He can take a body to pieces, and difpofe of them where 
he pleafes ; to us, perhaps, not without the appearance of 
irretrievable confufion; but, with refpect to his own know- 
legc, into the mod regular and methodical repofitories. Rogers. 
Let me appear, great Sir, I pray, 

Methodical in what I fay. Addifon's Rofamon. 

Methodically, adv. [from methodical.] According to me¬ 
thod and order. . 

AH the rules of painting are methodically, concuely, and 
clearly delivered in this treatife. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To begin methodically, I fhould enjoin you travel; for ab- 
fence doth remove the caufe, removing the objed. Suckling. 
To Me'thodise. v. a. [from method.] To regulate; to dif¬ 
pofe in order. 

Rcfolv’d his unripe vengeance to defer. 

The royal fpy retir’d unfeen, 

To brood in fecret on his gather’d fpleen, 

And methodize revenge. Dryden's Boccace: 

The man who does not know how to methodife his thoughts, 
has always a barren fuperfluity of words; the fruit is loft 
amidfl the exuberance of leaves. Spectator, N°. 476. 

One who brings with him any obfervations which he has 
made in his reading of the poets, will find his own reflec¬ 
tions methodized and explained, in the works cf a good 
critick. Addifon's Sped. N J . 291. 

Thofe rules of old difeover’d, not devis’d. 

Are nature dill, but nature methodis'd. Pope. 

Me'thodist. n.f. [from method.] 

1. A phyfician who pra&ifes by theory. 

Our warieft phyficians, not only chemifts but methodifls, 
give it inwardly in feveral conftitutions and diftempers. Boyle. 

2. One of a new kind of puritans lately arifen, fo called from 
their profeffion to live by rules aftd in condant method. 

Metho'ught, the preterite of methinks. See Methinks and 
Meseems. I thought; it appeared to me. I know not 
that any author has mefeemed, though it is more grammati¬ 
cal, and deduced analogically from mefeems. 

Me thought, a ferpent eat my heart away. 

And you fat finding at his cruel prey. " Shakefpeare . 

Since I fought 

By pray’r th’ offended deity t’ appeafe; 

Kneel’d, and before him humbl’d all my heart. 

Methought, I faw. him placable, and mild. 

Bending his ear: perfualion in me grew 
That I was heard with favour; peace return’d. 

Home to my bread; and to my memory 

His promile, «« That thy feed lhall bruife our foe.” Milt. 

In thefe 

I found not what, methought, I wanted dill. Milton . 

Methought I flood on a wide river’s bank. 

Which I muft needs o’erpafs, but knew not how. Dryden. 
Metony'mical. adj. [from metonymy.] Put by metonymy for 
lomethmg elfe. ' 

M not°fiterally ALLY ' ^ ^ r ° m meton J Tnical '\ B y metonymy ; 

The difpofition of the coloured body, as that modifies the 
light, may be called by the name of a colour metonymieally , or 
efficiently; that is, m regard of its turning the light that re¬ 
bounds from it, or paffes through it, into this or that parti¬ 
cular colour. D.,,; r “, 

METOWMY. ^ 

cal figure, by which one word is put for another, as the mac- 

that is, by’afword 

ufud^all ? “ T' 1 " ai,d Cffea > which V a 

X, f f aUthoni ’ “ c frc fi'““ l y put one for id 

1 Fr - 
art ° f know “ e « 

S 

He taught h.s Romans m much better metre A ' 
To laugh at fools. 

Metrical, adj. [metricus, Latin; metrique, Fr 1 Pert^^* 
to metre or numbers ^ 5 ^ er ^ ai ning 

country or diftricl. ^ * the c “ ie ^ c, ty of any 

His eye difeovers unaware 
The goodly profped of feme foreign land, 

wS, m or f r e renown ' d ^rllT y 

W,th gliftenng fp ires and pinnacles adorn’d. Milt or 

v , , , Rcduc d u * careful watch Milton, 

Round their metropolis. xmi. » n 

We flopped at Pavia rknp Miltons Par. Loft, b. x. 

Metropolitan. 































































































































’ M E W 

kKiRopouTAN. n.f [mitfopolitanus , Latin.] A bi&op of 
the mother church 5 an archbiftiop. J P 

He was promoted to Canterbury upon the death of Dr 
Bancroft, that metropolitan, who underflood the church ex- 

dminf 3 COUntCRanCCd men of greateft parts in 

Metropolitan-. ^. Belonging to a metropolis. C ‘ ar ** n ‘ 
I heir patriarch, of a covetous defire to enrich himfelf 
had forborn to mftitute metropolitan bifhops. Raleigh 

M of cities^ TICAL ' ad i‘ t from metropolis.-] Chief or principal 

He fearing the power of the Chriftians was gone as far 
■KlS-r-r?w the "^/apolitical city of Stiria. Knolles. 

JM1-. 1 I l/. n.f. [corrupted from metal, but commonly writ¬ 
ten (o when the metaphorical fenfe is ufed.] 

1. Spirit; fpritelincfs; courage. 

What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ? 

He was quick mettle when he went to fchool. Shakefpeare. 
I had rather go with fir prieft than fir knight: I care not 
who knows fo much of my mettle. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Upon this heavinefs of the king’s forces, interpreted to 
be fear and want of mettle, divers reforted to the feditious. 

rr . 1 ■ re „ Hayward's Edw. VI. 

He had given fo frequent teftimony of fignal courage in 
fevcral adions, that h.s mettle was never fufpeded. Clarendon. 

' I is more to guide than fpur the mufe’s fteed, 

Reftrain his fury, than provoke his fpeed ; 

The winged courfer, like a gen’rous horfe, 

Shows moft true mettle when you check his courfe. Pope. 

2. Subftance : this at leaft fhould be metal. 

Oh thou ! whofe felf-famc mettle. 

Whereof thy proud *child, arrogant man, is puft. 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue. Shakefpeare. 
Me'ttled. adj. [from mettle.] Spritely; courageous; full of 
ardour; full of fire. • 

Such a light and metal? d dance 
Saw you never. Benj. Johnfon. 

Nor would you find it ealy to compofe 
The mettled ftccds, when from their noftrils flows ( 

The fcorching fire that in their entrails glows. Addifon. ) 
Mettlesome, adj. [from mettle.'] Spritely; lively; gay; 
brifle ; airy ; fiery ; courageous. 

Their force differs from true fpirit, as much as a vicious 
from a mettlefome horfe. Tatler, N°. 61. 

Me'ttlesomely. adv. [from mettlefome.] With lpritelinefs. 
Mew. n.f [mue, French.] 

1. A cage; an inclofure ; a place where any thing is confined. 

Forth-coming from her darkfom mew. 

Where flic all day did hide her hated hew. Fairy Qi/een. 

There then {he does transform to monftruous hues, 

And horribly mif-fhapes with ugly fights, 

Captiv’d eternally in iron mews. 

And darkfom dens, where Titan his face never {hews. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Her lofty hand would of itfclf refufe 
To touch the dainty needle or nice thread; 

She hated chambers, clofets, fccret mews. 

And in broad fields prelerv’d her maidenhead. Fairfax. 

2. [Ma*p, Saxon.] A fea-fowl. 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, fanderlings, and 
meawes. Carnu. 

The veflel fticks, and fhews her open’d fide. 

And on her fhatter’d mail the mews in triumph ride. Dryd. 
To Mew. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To Ihut up ; to confine ; to imprifon; to inclofe. 

He in dark comers mew'd. 

Mutter’d of matters as their books them fliew’d. Hubberd. 

Unto the buffi her eye did fudden glance. 

In which vain Braggadocio was mewed. 

And faw it ftir. " Fairy Qt/cen, b. ii. 

Why fhould your fears, which, as they fay, attend 
The fteps of wrong, then move you to mew up 
Your tender kinfman. Shakefp. King John. 

Fair Hcrmia, queftion your defires; 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 

Whether if you yield not to your father s choice. 

You can endure the livery of a nun ; 

For aye to be in fliady eloifter mew'd. 

To live a barren lifter all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitlcfs moon. Shakefp. 

More pity that the eagle fhould be mew'd. 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shakefpeare. 
Feign them fick, 

Clofe mew'd in their fedans, for fear of air. Dryden s Juv. 
It is not poffible to keep a young gentleman from vice by a 
total ignorance of it, unlefs you will all his life mew him up 
in a elofet, and never let him go into company. Locke. 

2 . To fhed the feathers. It is, I believe, ufed in this lenfe, 

’ bccaufe birds are, by clofe confinement, brought to flied their 

feathers. • * . . 

I fnould difeourfe of hawks, and then treat of their aynes, 
inewivgs, cuffing, and renovation of their feathers. Walton. 
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A £ he fu " hath ”™’</ his beams from off his l- mn 
AndI majefty defac’d the royal ftamp. , 7 , 

Nine times the moon had mew'd her horns m ITI 
With tr avc i w unfupply’d with ftrength,* g h 
And with the burden of her womb oppreff, 
babean fields afford her needful reft. ^ 


3* [ Miaulcr, French.] To cry as a cat. 

Let Hercules himfelf do what he may, 

1 he cat will mew, the dog will have his day. 
1 hey are not imnrnvpahlp .u • 


Pryden. 


. , The infant 

Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms. Shakefp. 

E0N ‘ n 'f' A f l’ ccies of *P ur g e lawrcl. * 

Mezereon is common in our gardens, and on the Alns arH 
ryrenean mountains: every part of this fhrub is acrid and 
pungent, and inflames the mouth and throat //;// 

MEZZOT 1 STO [Julian.] A kind rf h 
as nearly refembhng paint, the word importing half-painted • 
it is done by beating the whole into afperity with a hammer’ 

tended 611 rUbbmg 11 d ° Wn with a ftone to the refemblance in- 
Meynt. adv. Mingled. Obfoletc. 

The fait Medway, that trickling ftreams 
Adown the dales of Kent, 

Till with the elder brother Thames 
, His brackifh waves be meynt. Spenfer’s Paforols. 

Mtasm. n.f [from [uodou, inquino, to infed.] Such pani¬ 
cles or atoms as are luppofed to arife from diftempered, pu¬ 
trefying, or poifonous bodies, and to affed people at a dif- 
tance. 

The plague is a malignant fever, C2ufed through peftilen- 
tial nuafms infmuating into the humoral and conliftent pans 
of the body. Harvey on Confumptim. 

Mice, the plural of moufe. 

Alice that mar the land. j Sam. vi. 5. 

Micha'elmass. n.f. [Michael and mafs.] The feaft of the 
archangel Michael, celebrated on the twenty-ninth of Sep¬ 
tember. 

They compounded to furnifh ten oxen after Mitbaelmaf 
for thirty pounds price. Cairo). 

To MICHE. v. n. To be fecret or covered; to lie hid. 

Hamer, 

Marry this is 1niching malkc.i; it means mifehief. Shak. 
Mi'cher. n.f. [from miche .] A laiy loiterer, who fkulks 
about in corners and by-places, and keeps out of fight; a 
hedge-creeper. Hawner. 

Mich or Mick is ftill retained in the cant language for an 
indolent, lazy fellow. 

How tenderly her tender hands between 
In ivory cage fhc did the miiher bind. Sidney. 

Shall the blefied fun of heav’n prove a micher, and eat 
blackberries ? a queftion not to be alked. Shall the fon of 
England prove a thief, and take purfes ? a queftion to be alk¬ 
ed. Shakefpeare's Henry IV, p. i. 

Mi'cRLE. adj. [micel, Saxon.] Much; great. Oblolete. In 
Scotland it is pronounced muekle. 

This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unfoft: 

In humble dales is footing faft. 

The trode is not fo tickle, 

And though one fall through heedlefs hafte. 

Yet is his mifs not mickle. Spenfcr's Paforols. 

Many a little makes a mickle. Camden's Remains. 

If I to-day die with Frenchmens rage. 

To-morrow I {hall die with mickle age Shakefp. Henry v I. 

O, mickle is the pow’rful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ftor.es, and their true qualities. Shakefp. 

All this trad that fronts the falling fun, 

A noble peer, of mickle truft and power. 


Has in his charge. , 

Microco'sm. n. f [f*Up& and xoVu^.J The little worm. 
Man is fo called as being imagined, by fome fanciful phi 0- 
fophers, to have in him fomething analogous to the four cle- 

You fee this in the map of my microcofm. Shak. Cortolanui. 

She to whom this world muft itfclf refer. 

As fuburbs, or the microcofm of her ; 

She, {he is dead ; {he’s dead, when thou know It this. 
Thou know’ft how lame a creeple this world is. • 

As in this our microcofm, the heart 
Heat, fpirit, motions gives to every part: 

So Rome’s victorious influence did dilperle nenbam . 

All her own virtues through the univerfe. jj 

Philofophers fay, that man is the 


Mdton. 
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Ml IKUoLwj l. ti. j. ifAinp&r —j 

An optick inftrument, contrived various ways to give to the 
eye a large appearance of many objeds which could not 
otherwife be feen. 

If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineft microfcope:, 
and to difeern the fmalleft hair upon the leg of a gnat, it 
would be a curfe, and not a blefling, to us; it would make 
all things appear rugged and deformed ; the moft finely po- 
lifhed cryftal would be uneven and rough ; the fight of our 
own felves would affright us; the finootheft fkin would be 
befet all over with ragged feales and briftly hairs. Bentley. 
The critick eye, that microfcope of wit. 

Secs hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. Dunciad, b. iv. 
Micro'meter. n. f. [fAixo^* and ju/rpov; micrometre, French.] 
An inftrument contrived to mcafure fmall fpaces. 

Microscopical. ; , microfcope.] 

MICROSCO PICK. ) J L J r J 

1. Made by a microfcope. 

Make microfcopical obfervations of the figure and bulk of 
the conftituent parts of all fluids. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2 . Affifted by a microfcope. 

Evading even the microfcopic eye ! 

Full nature fwarms with life. Than fan's Summer. 

3. Refembling a miferofeope. 

Why has not man a microfcopick eye l 
For this plain rcafon, Man is not a fly. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks given, 

T’ infped a mite, not comprehend the heav’n ? Pope. 
Mid. adj. [contracted from middle, or derived from mid, 
Dutch. I 

1. Middle; equally between two extremes. 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne fings, 

Shall, lifting in mid air, fufpend their wings. Pope. 

Ere the mid hour of night, from tent to tent, 

Unweary’d, through th’ num'rous hoft he paft. Rowe. 

2. It is much ufed in compofition. 

Mid-course, n. f [mid and courfe.] Middle of the way. 

Why in the Eaft 

Darkncfs ere day’s mid-courfe? and morning light. 

More orient in yon weftern cloud, that draws 
O’er the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 

Mid-day. n. f. [mid and day.] Noon ; meridian. 

Who {hoots at the mid-day fun, though he be fure he {hall 
never hit the mark, yet as fure he is he {hall {hoot higher 
than he who aims but at a buffi. Sidney, b. ii. 

His fparkling eyes, replete with awful fire. 

More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 

Than mid-day fun fierce bent againft their faces. Shakefp. 

Who have before, or {hall write after thee, 

Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man’s firm ftay. 

Or early or late twilights to mid-day. Donne. 

Did he not lead you through the mid-day fun. 

And clouds of duff ? Did not his temples glow 
In the fame fultry winds and fcorching heats ? Add'fon. 
Mi ddest, fuperl. of mid, middcjl, midjl] 

Yet the ftout fairy ’mongft the middejl crowd, 

1 hought all their glory vain in knightly view. Fa. 9 u. 
Mi ddle. adj. [mio&Ie, Saxon.] 

1. Equally diftant from the two extremes 
f ,J„ hc ‘ owcft virtues ? raw Praife from the common people ; 

U T k ' n them aft ™toment; but of the 
higheft virtues they have no fenfe. Bacon’s Elliivs 

cief wS I* 1 ? ° f hS Within reach cf thofe convener,: 

! the lo u wer orders of mankind muft neceffarily 

want, and yet without embarraffment of greatnefs. Rogers. 

tZ\$s £ flcct ,o thc E ~> m r -fa- 

I 1 e .... , _ Arbuthnot on Coins, 

3. D ™ m - 

M,w““ ,hc mMU «f 1"= W-hand. Sharp. 

afs-“ ° f '*• ^ *+ 

They never ftaiid, but lie or lit; 

And yet fo foul, that whofo is in, 

. ■<* ““weUing rcfolulion £ 

Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 
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Middle-aged. adj. [middle and age.] Placed abo£it the mid¬ 
dle of life. . , 

A middle-aged man, that was half grey, half brown, took 
a fancy to marry two wives. L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

The middle-aged fupport faffing the beft, becaufe of the 
oily parts abounding in the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I found you a very young man, and left you a micldle-aged 
one : you knew me a middle-aged man, and now I am an 
old one. • Swift to Pope. 

Mi'ddlemost. adj. [from middle.] Being in the middle. 

Why have not lome bcafts more than four feet, fuppofe 
fix, and the middlemojl Ihorter than the reft. More. 

Hie outmoft fringe vaniflied firft, and thc middlemojl next, 
and the innermoft laft. Nnut oil's Opticks. 

The outward liars, with their lyftems of planets, muff ne¬ 
ceffarily have defeended toward the middlemojl fyftem of the 
univerfe, whither all would be moft ftrongly attracted from 
all parts of a finite fpace. Bentley's Sermons. 

Mi'ddlin’g. adj. [from middle.] 

1. Of middle rank. 

A middling fort of a man, left well enough to pafs by his 
father, could never think he had enough fo long as any man 
had more. L’Ejlrange's Fables. 

2. Of moderate fize; having moderate qualities of any kind. 

The bignel’s of a church ought to be no greater than that 
t nt ) which the voice of a preacher of middling longs will 
ealily extend. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

Longinus preferred the fublime genius that fometimes errs, 
to the middling or indifferent one, which makes few faults, 
but feldom rifes to any excellence. Dryden. 

Middling his head, and prone to earth his view. Tickell. 
Mi'dland. adj. [mid and land.] * 

J. I hat which is remote from the coaft. 

The fame name is given to the inlanders, or midland in¬ 
habitants of this ifland, by Caefar. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

The midland towns abounding in wealth, {hews that her 
riches are intern and domeftick. Howel’s Vocal Forejf. 

The various dialedls of the Englifh in the North and 
Weft, render their expreflions many times unintelligible to 
the other, and both fcarce intelligible to the midland. Hale. 

2. In the midfl of the land ; mediterranean. 

There was the Plymouth fquadron now come in. 

Which twice on Bifcay’s working bay had been. 

And on thc midland fea thc French had aw’d. Dryden. 
Midge, n.f [mie^e, Saxon.] A gnat. 

Mid-heaven, n.f [mid and heaven, j The middle of thc ficy. 
But the hot hell that always in him burns, 

7 hough in mid-heaven, foon ended his delight. Milton 
Mi dleg. n.f. [mid and leg.] Middle of the leg. 

He had fifty attendants, young men all, in white fatten, 
loofe coats to the midleg, and ftockings of white fflk. Bacon. 

Mi dmost. adj. [from mid, or con traded from middlemojl: 

Bin. II r °r thC W u r<ls Which have not a comparative, 
though they feem to have a fuperlative degree.] The mid- 

Now van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet, 

I he mtdmofl battles halting up behind. Dryden. 

. Hear himfelf repine 

At fate s unequal laws; and at thc clue, 

Wlh T 6 .™ 1 / 5 . b lcn £ th > the filter drew. Dry 

What dulnefs dropt among her fons impreft, 7 

Lake motion, from one circle to the reft: 
ho from the midmofl the nutation fpreads 
Kound, and more round o’er all the fea of heads Pro,. 

black and ^7/ ; ' hags? Nlght ' 

I hope my midnight ftudies to m,L- Shak & tare \ s Macbeth. 
in myfterious and beneficent ourcountr.es flourilh 

feded your intelleds ’ have not ungratefully af- 

By night he fled, and at midnight returned 

From mp a ff lng the ear£h . cau f ious 

only dream of what had paft. 6 OCS ° tten ’ a nd men did 
Some folitarj- eloifter will I chufe Stdlingfeet. 

Coarfe my atti and ftort fhaI1 be ’ m 

, ■■■ * %*}* »&* f rryar. 


-- —n-Ku was uain. 

MmRiFF. n.f [mttjWe, Saxon 1 TW ^ atti ' s Lo i ick ’ 
The midriff divides the trunkof tT c hf P gm ' 
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the firft and fuperior of thcfc arife; from the fternum, and 
the ends of the laft ribs on each fide: its fibres, from this 
fermcircuhr origination, tend towards their centre, and ter¬ 
minate in a tendon or aponeurofis, which hath always been 
taken for the nervous part of the midriff. The fecond and 
inferior mufcle comes from the vertebra: of the loins by two 
pfoduftions, of which that on the right fide comes from the 
firft, fecond, and third vertebra: of the loins; that on the 
Ifeft fide is fomewhat (horter; and both thefe productions join 
and make the lower part of the midriff, which joins its ten¬ 
dons with the tendon of the other, fo as that they make but 
one membrane, or rather partition. Quincy. 

Whereat he inly rag’d, and as they talk’d, 

Smote him into the midriff with a (lone 
That beat out life. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, the carneous 
fibres of that mufcular part are inflected. Ray. 

Mid-sea. n.f. '[ mid and fea.] The Mediterranean fea. 

Our 'I yrrhene Pharos, that the mid-fea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land behind. Dryden. 

Mi'dshipman. n.f [from mid, Jhip, and man.] 

Midjhipmen are officers aboard a Ihip, whofe ftation, when 
they are on duty, is fume on the quarter-deck, others on the 
poop. &c. Their bufinefs is to mind the braces, to look 
out, and to give about the word of command from the cap¬ 
tain and other fuperior officers : they alfo affift on all occa- 
iions, both in failing the fhip, and in ftoring and rummaging 
the hold. They are ufually young gentlemen, who having 
ferved their time as volunteers, are now upon their prefer¬ 
ment. Harris. 

Midst, n.f. Middle. 

All is well when nothing pleafes but God, being thankful 
in the midjl of his afflictions. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Arife, ye fubtle fpirits, that can fpy 
When love is enter’d in a female’s eye; 

You that can read it in the midjl of doubt, 

And in the midjl of frowns can find it out. Dryden. 

Midst, ad}, [compiled from midde/f, die fuperlative of mid.] 
Midmoft ; being in the middle. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firfl. Him laft. Him midjl, and without end. Milton. 
In the Slighted Maid, there is nothing in the firft at! but 
what might have been faid or done in the fifth; nor any 
thing in the midjl which might not have been placed in the 
bcgimiing. Dryden's Dufrcfnoy. 

Midstre'am. n.f. [;/»V/and f.ream.] Middle of the ftream. 

The midjlream' s his ; I creeping by the fide. 

And fliouldcr’d off by his impetuous tide. Dryden. 

Mi'dsummer. n.f. [mid and fummer.] The fummer folftice, 
popularly reckoned to fall on June the twenty-fourth. 

However orthodox my fentiments relating to publick affairs 
may be while I am now writing, they may become criminal 
enough to bring me into trouble before Midfummer. Swift. 

At eve laft Midfummer no fleep I fought. Gay's P ajl. 

Mi'dway. n. f. [mid and way.] The part of the way equally 
diftant from the beginning and end. 

No midway ’twixt thefe extremes at all. Shakefpeare. 

He were an excellent man that were made in the midway 
between him and Benedick; the one is too like an image, 
and fays nothing ; and the other too like mv lady’s eldeft fon, 
evermore tattling. Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 

Pity and fhame ! that they, who to live well 

Stood fo fair, fhould turn afide to tread 

Paths indirect, or in the midway faint! Milton s Par. Lojl. 
The hare laid himfelf down about midway , and took a 
nap; for I can fetch up the tortoife when I plcafe. 

Y L'EJbange's Fables. 

How didft thou arrive at this place of darknefs, when 
fo many rivers of the ocean lie in the midway. 

3 Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

Mi'dway. adj. Middle between two places. 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis, to call one’s eyes fo low ! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Shew fcarcc fo grofs as beetles. a e JP e • 

Mi'dway. adv. In the middle of the pafTage. 

With dry eyes, and with an open look, f 
She met his glance midway. Dryden s Ol . 

MI'DWIFE. n f. [This is derived, both by Skinner _and Ju¬ 
nius, from mib or meed, a reward, and pip, Saxon.] wo 
man who affifts women in childbirth. 

When man doth die, our body, as the womb, 

And as a midwife, death direfts it home. 

Without a midwife thefe their throws fuftam, 

And bowing, bring their iffue forth with pain. 

There faw I how the fecret felon wrought. 

And treafon lab’ring in the traitor’s thought, _ 
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feuf no man, fure ! e’er left his houfb 
And faddl’d ball with thoughts fo wild. 
To bring a midwife to his fpoufe. 
Before he knew (lie was with child. 
Mi'dwifery. n.f. [from midwife.] 

1. Affiftance given at childbirth. 

2. Aft of production; help to production • 
production. 


Prior. 


co-operation in 


Donne. 

Sandys. 


So hafty fruits, and too ambitious flow’rs, 

Scorning the midwifry of rip’ning fhow’rs, 

In fpight of frofts, fpring from th’ unwilling earth. Strpnn 
There was never any tiling propounded for publick Mod 
that did not meet with oppofition ; arifing from the humour of 
fuch as would have nothing brought into the world but by their 
own midwifry. Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

3. Trade of a midwife. 

Mi'dwikter. n. f. [mid and winter.] The winter folftice. 
Begin when the flow waggoner defeends, 

Nor ceafe your fowing till Midwinter ends. Dryden 
Mien. n.f. [mine, French.] Air; look; manner. 

In her alone that owns this book is feen 
Clorinda’s fpirit, and her lofty mien. IValier. 

What can have more the figure and mien of a ruin than 
craggs, rocks, and cliffs. Burnet's Tlocory of the Earth. 
One, in whom an outward mien appear’d, 

And turn fuperior to the vulgar herd. Prior. 

What winning graces, what majeftick mien. 

She moves a goddefs, and fhe looks a queen. Pope. 

Might, the preterite of may. 

Matters of fuch confequence fhould be in plain words, as 
little liable as might be to doubt. Lode. 

Might, n.f. [migpr, Saxon.] Power; ftrength; force. 
What fo ftrong. 

But wanting reft, will alfo want of might. Spenftr. 

Quoth (he, great grief will not be told. 

And can more eafily be thought than faid; 

Right fo, quoth he, but he that never would, 

Could never; will to might gives greateft aid. Fa. §u. 
An oath of mickle might. Shakefp . Henry V. 

Wherefore fhould not ftrength and might 
There fail, where virtue fails. Milton's Par. Lojl, b.x i. 

With might and main they chac’d the murd’rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 

This privilege the clergy in England formerly contended 
for with all might and main. Ayliffe's Parergon, 

Mi'chtily. adv. [from mighty.] 

1. With great power; powerfully; efficacioufly; forcibly. 

With whom ordinary means will prevail, furely the power 
of the word of God, even without the help of interpreters, 
in God’s church worketh mightily, not unto their confirma¬ 
tion alone which are converted, but alfo to their convcrfion 
which are not. Hooker, b. v. 

2. Vehemently; vigoroufly; violently. 

Do as adverfanes do in law, ftrivc mightily, but eat and 
drink as friends. Shakefpeare. 

3. In a great degree ; very much. This is a fenfe fcarcely to 
be admitted but in low language. 

Therein thou wrong’ft thy children mightily. Sbakejp. 
There’s ne’er a one of you but trufts a knave, 

That mightily deceives you. Shakefp. Titus Andromcui. 
An afs and an ape conferring grievances : the ais complain¬ 
ed mightily for want of horns, and the ape for want of a tail. 
6 J L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Thefe happening nearer home made fo lading impreffions 
upon their minds, that the tradition of the old deluge wa 
mightily obfeured, and the circumftanccs of it m*rw« 
and confounded with thofe of thefe later deludes, 

I was mightily pleafed with a ftory applicable to this P*c« 

MPGHTi^S'r/./ [from mighty.] Power/greatnefs; height 
of dignity. 

Think you fee them great, 

And follow’d with gen’ral throng and iweat 
Of thoufand friends; then in a moment lee, v m 

How foon this mightinef meets mifery ! Sbak. tienry 
Will’t plcafe your mightinefs to wafh your hands? 
Mi'ghty. adj. [from might.] 

1. Powerful ; ’ ftrong. . , Qm x. 8. 

Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the earth. 

Great is truth, and mighty above all th.ngs. I 
He is wife in heart and mighty in ftrength. J 

2. Excellent, or powerful in any aft. J)ryden. 

The mighty mailer fail'd. ufcd but 

Mi'ghty. adv. I11 a great degree. Not to & 
very low language. 


And mdw f, time the ripen i plot »**££*£ Sradics „ C w lines 

I tad a clear, notion of.h<^relation of bother, between *• ' ' 

if I had all the fkill of a midwife, Bockt. 


them, as 
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Prior* 

new lines. A ft of cbanginS 

Migration, n.f [migrato, migre, I at] Aft 

place. AriJlotlc 
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centre of gmv ty ^delevat. ouid ^ ^ been repo f ed 

Xbyffi n,a,,ncr wc <ind thcrT V. IVoodwarers Nat ‘ 

Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns ; 

And then he blafts the tree, and takes the cattle. 

And makes milch kine yield blood. Shakefpeare. 

When (he faw Pyrrhus make malicious fport, . 

In mincing with his [word her hufband’s limbs. 

The inftant burft of clamour that (he made, > 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of hcav n. Shak. 
The beft mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, to make 
them more milch, fatten, or keep them from mur^in, may 
be chalk and nitre. Bacon s Nat. HJl. I'- • 77 »- 

Not above fifty-one have been ftarved, excepting infants 
at nurfe, caufed rather by careleflnefs and .nfirm.ty of the 
milch women. Graunt s Bills of Mor tahty 

With the turneps they feed (heep, milch- cows, or fatting 
catt ] e . Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

MILD. adj. [milo, Saxon.] 

1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent; merciful; compaflionate; 
clement; foft; notfevere; not cruel. 

The execution of juftice is committed to his judges, which 
is the fevercr part; but the milder part, which is mercy, is 
wholly left in the king. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

If that mild and gentle god thou be. 

Who doll mankind below with pity fee. Dryden. 

It teaches us to adore him as a mild and merciful being, of 
infinite love to his creatures. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Soft; gentle; not violent. 

The rofy morn refigns her light, 

And milder glory to the noon. IValier. 

Nothing referv’d or fullen was to fee, 1 

But fweet regards, and plcaftng fanftity ; > 

Mild was his accent, and his aftion free. Dryden. J 
Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than noon, yet frefli as early day. Pope. 

The folding gates diffus’d a filver light. 

And with a milder gleam refrcfh’d the fight. Addifon. 

3. Not acrid; notcorrofive; not acrimonious; demulcent; 
affuafive ; mollifying; lenitive. 

Their qualities ate changed by rendering them acrimonious 
or mild. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. Not (harp; mellow ; fvveet; having no mixture of acidity. 

The Irifh were tranfplantcd from the woods and mountains 
into the plains, that, like fruit trees, they might grow the 
milder , and bear the better and fweeter fruit. Davies. 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale. 

Not knowing which was mild or dale. Prior. 

/Ti'ldernax. n.f. Cannabum nauticum. Ainf. 

iIi'ldew. n.f. [milbeape, Saxon.] 

Mildew is a difeafe that happens in plants, and is caufed 
by a dewy moifture which falls on them, and continuing, for 
want of the fun’s heat, to draw it up, by its acrimony cor¬ 
rodes, gnaws, and fpoils, the inmoft fubftancc of the plant, 
and hinders the circulation of the nutritive fap; upon which 
the leaves begin to fade, and the blofibms and fruit are much 
prejudiced : or, mildew is rather a concrete fubftance, which 
exfudes through the pores of the leaves. What the garden¬ 
ers commonly call mildew is an infeft, which is frequently 
found in great plenty, preying upon this exfudation. Others 
fay, that mildew is a thick, clammy vapour, exhaled in the 
Spring and Summer from the plants, blofloms, and even the 
earth itfelf, in clolc, dill weather, where there is neither fun 
enough to draw it upwards to any confidcrable height, nor wind 
of force ftrong enough to difperfe it: it condenfes and falls on 
plants, and with its thick,clammy fubftance (lops the pores, and 
by that mcansprevents perfpiration. Miller thinks the true caufe 
ot the mildew appearing mod upon plants which are expofed 
to the Eaft, is a dry temperature in the air when the wind 
blows from that point, which (lops the pores of the plants, and 
prevents their perfpiration ; whereby the juices of the plants 
are concreted upon the furfacc of their leaves, which beine 
of a fweetifli nature, infefts are inticed thereto, where find¬ 
ing proper nutriment they depofite their eggs, and multiply 
fo laft as to cover the whole furfaces of the plants, and, by 
corroding the veffcls, prevent the motion of the fap. It is 
obfervab 10 , that whenever a tree has been greatly affefted by 
this mildew , it feldom recovers it in two or three years, and 
many times never is intircly clear from it after. Hill 

Down fell the mildew of his fugred words. Fairfax 
The mildew cometh by clofenefs of air; and therefore in 
lulls, or champain grounds, it feldom cometh. Bacon 

boon blading mildews black’ncd all the grain. Dryden. 
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To Mi'edew. v. a. To taint with mildew. 

Here is your Iiulband, like a mildew d ear, 

B 1 ailing his v/holefome brother. >a ft- ‘ ' 

, f ““ “ <l '" ins s £i%:KiftPi. 

° Morals fnatch from Plutarch’s tatter’d page, 

A mildew'd Bacon, or Stagyra's fage. Gay s Tssvta. 

Mi'ldly. adv. [from mild.] 

1. Tenderly; not feverely. 

Prince, too mildly reigning, 

Ceafe thy forrow and complaining. Dryden. 

2. Gently; not violently. „ 

The air once heated maketh the flame bum more mildly, 
and fo helpeth the continuance. Bacon's Nat. HJL N .375. 

Mx'edness. n.f. [from mild.] 

J. Gentlenefs; tendernefs; mercy; clemency. 

This milky gentlenefs and courfe of yours ; 

You are much more at tafk for want of wildom. 

Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Shakejp. King Lear. 

The lame majeftick mildnefs held its place; 

Nor loft the monarch in his dying face. Dryden. 

His probity and mildnefs (hows 
His care of friends and /corn of foes. Addifon . 

I faw with what a brow you brav’d your fate; 

Yet with what mildnefs bore your father’s hate. Dryden. 

2. Contrariety to acrimony. 

Mile, n.f [millepajjus, Latin.] The ufual meafurc of roads 
in England, one thoufand feven hundred and fixty yards, or, 
five thoufand two hundred and eighty feet. 

We muft meafure twenty miles to-day. Shakefpeare. 

Within this three mile may you fee it coming, 

A moving grove. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

When the enemy appeared, the foot and artillery was four 
miles behind. Clarendon , b. ii. 

Millions of miles, fo rapid is their race, 

To cheer the earth they in few moments pafs. Blackmore. 

Milestone, n.f. [mile and Jlone.] Stone let to mark the 
miles. 

Mi'lfoil. n.f [j millefolium , Latin.] A plant, the fame with 
yarrow. 

Milfoil and honey-fuckles pound. 

With thefe alluring favours drew the ground. Dryden. 

Mi'liary. adj. [milium millet, Latin; miliaire, Fr.] Small; 
refembling a millet feed. 

The fcarf-lkin is compofed of fmall feales, between which 
the excretory dufts of the miliary glands open. Chcyne, 

Mi'liary fever. A fever that produces fmall eruptions. 

MPLICE, mf [French.] Standing force. A word innovattd 
by Temple, but unworthy of reception. 

The two-and-twenticth of the prince’s age is the time af- 
figned by their conftitutions for his entering upon the publick 
charges of their mi lice. Temple's Mifctl. 

Mi'litant. adj. [militans, Latin; militante, Fr.] 

1. Fighting; profecuting the bufinefs of a foldier. 

Againft foul fiends they aid us militant ; 

They for us fight; they watch and duly ward. 

And their blight lquadrons round about us plant. Fa. G >. 

2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the world. A term ap^ 
plied to the church of Chrift on earth, as oppofed to rhe 
church triumphant. 

Then are the publick duties of religion beft ordered, when 
the militant church doth refemble, by fcnfible means, that 
hidden dignity and glory wherewith the church triumphant 
in heaven is beautified. Hooker b. v 

The (late of a Chriftian in this world is frequently 5 com- 
pared to a warfare : and this allufion has appeared fo juft 
that the charafter of militant has obtained as the common d ’ 
ftmftion of that part of Chrift’s church fojourning here in 
this world from that part of the family at reft. ° R a(rer - 

Mi litar. J adj. [militaris, Latin; militaire , Fr. Mtlhar 

Mi lit ary. J is now wholly out of ufc.J 

1. Engaged in the life of a foldier; foldierly. 

In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many, beinir f Q i 
diets, had been converted unto Chrift, and notwithftalidine 
continued dill in that military courfe of lite. Hooker b it 

■ Wl11 ,T ainUin ar S umcnt as well as any military man 
in the world. Iff^y 

2. Suiting a foldier; pertaining to a foldier ; warlike 3 ’ 

Although he were a prince in militar virrue appr OVe d 
his cruellies weighed down his virtues. Bacon's Henrv V?i* 
Numbers numberlefs 3 * 

The city gates out-pour’d, light-armed troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milton's Par Rer 

The wreaths his grandfire knew to reaD 
JJy aftive toil, and military fweat, 

Pining incline their fickly leaves * 7, • 

3. Eftefted by foldiers. ’ Pr,or - 

MILI’TU. 
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CLM '" ] Thc i the (landing force 

Let any prince think fobcrly of his forces . i • 

////« be good and valiant foldiers. BaZ’s Fkf P K* 

1 he militia was fo fettled by law that ^ ' 3 °' 

could be drawn together. 7 * ludd ™ arm y 

Unnumbered fpirits round thee fly, Clarendon. 

The hquorwnh which animals feed their young from the 

i j i Come to my woman's breads, 

And take my milk for gall, you murthcring miniflers ! 
Where- ever m your fightlcfs fubflanccs ° 
r ou wait on nature’s mifehief. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

T . I fear thy nature, 

It is too full o’ th’ milk of human kindnefs 

thC nC ?- rclt w *y- Shakefp. King Lear. 

MiJc is the occahon of many tumours of divers kinds. 

.... , ,, Wif email's Surgery. 

When milk is dry d with heat. 

In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden. 

when?, i Cd ’ ■!, ,r he S ° Ut continucd > to confine myfelf 

B o 7 rhs° f m ‘L • • , Tem P l ‘'s Mifcel. 

. Broths and milk- meats arc windy to flomachs troubled with 

- £L.?r rmentS ‘, i r flayer on the Humours. 

2. Lmulfion made by contufion of feeds. 

„ lm l i ij Ch0eS, I fotbeybc S ood and not mu fly, joined with 
a monds in almond milk, or made into a milk of themfelvcs, 
like^unto almond milk, are an excellent nourilher. Bacon. 

1 o M.ILK. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To draw milk from thc breali by the hand. 

Capacious chargers all around were laid 

2 Tol'iLk*' 15 ’ 3nd VC ^ S thc m ‘H‘ n Z trade. Pope's Odyjfey. 

I have given fuck, and know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. Shake ft. 

Mi lken. ad), [from milk.] Confifling of milk. 

1 he remedies are to be propofed from a conflant courfe of 
the mi/ken diet, continued at lead a year. Temple. 

Mi'lker. n.J. [from milk.] One that milks animals. 

His kine with fweliing udders ready Hand, 

And lowing for the pail invite the milker's hand. Drytlen. 
Mi'lkiness. n.f. [from milky.] Softnefs like that of nnik; 
approach to the nature of milk. 

Would I could lhare thy balmy, even temper. 

And milkinefs of blood. Dry den's Cleomenes. 

I he faltnels and oylinefs of the blood abiorbing the acid 
of the chyle, it lofcs its milkinefs. Flayer on the Humours. 
jMi'lklivered. aelj. [milk and liver.] Cowardly; timorous; 
faint-hearted. 

Milklivn-ed man ! 

That bear’ll a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs. Shak. 
Mi'lkmaid. n.f. [milk and maid.] Woman employed in the 
dairy. 

When milk is dry with heat. 

In vain thc milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden's Virg. 

A lovely milkmaid he began to regard with an eye of 
mercy. AddiJ'on's Freeholder, N°. 44. 

Mj'lkman. n.f. [milk and man.] A man who fells milk. 
Mi'lkpail. n.f. [milk and pail.] Veflel into which cows are 
milked. 

That very fiibflance which lull week was grazing in thc 
field, waving in the mill pail, or growing in thc garden, is 
now become part of the man. IVatts's Impr. of the Mind. 
Mi'lkfan. n.f [milk and pan.] Vellel in which milk is kept 
in the dairy. 

Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private accefs to Queen 
Elizabeth, and did many men good ; yet he would fay mer- 
jily of himfelf, that he was like Robin Gcodfellow; for 
when the maids fpilt thc milkpans , or kept any racket, they 
would lay it upon Robin : fo what tales the ladies about the 
queen told her, or other bad offices that they did, they would 
put it upon him. Bacon's Apopbth. 

Milkpo'ttage. n.f. [milk and pottage .] Food made by boil- 
ingmilk with u'ater and oatmeal. 

For breakfaft and fupper, milk and milkpottage are very fit 
for children. Locke. 

Mi'lkscore. n.f [milk and fcore. ] Account of milk owed 
for, fcored on 3 board. 

He ordered the lord high treafurcr to pay off thc debts of 
thc crown, particularly a mil fcore of three years Handing. 

Addifon's Freeho der, N . 36. 

He is better acquainted with the milkftore than his fteward’s 
accounts. Adtlifon s Spell. N°. 482. 

Mi'lksop. n.f. [milk and fop.] A foft, mild, effeminate, fee¬ 
ble-minded man. 

Of a mod notorious thief, which lived all his life-time of 
fpoils, one of their bards in his praifc will lay, that he was 
none of thc idle milkfops that was brought up by the fire-fide, 
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'von.an was 
Jlddifon's Spec .?. 


but that mod of his days he fpent in arms and tb - L 
..ever ea, h,s meat before ha had won 

A millfep, one that never in his life S ^ tr cn ,r ‘krJ. 
Pelt fo much cold as over fhoes in f nou . n . 

W c have as gooJ paffions as yourlllf - and ft 111 
never defigned to be a mil fop. ’ and a Won,a » if 

But give him port and potent fack: 
from milkfop he Harts up mohack. 

^ L »J° OTH ' n ‘ f" a,ld tooth.] 

Milk teeth are thofe fmall teeth which e . . 

When a foal is about three months old, and which°he 
. L ea,Uho„t two years and a half af.e’r, h^fe 

Mi'lkthistle. n.f [milk and thijlle: plantsthatw^^' 

juice are named milky.] All herb 1 Jthav< -a wlmc 

Milktrefoil. n.f An herb. 

Mi 'lkVETCH, n.f. [aflragalus, Latin.] 

.t i 1C "'hkvetcb hath a papilionaceous flower, confifli,,* „c 
thc Handard, the keel, and the wiiws • out of th ° of 
arifes the poimal covered with a (heath which h 
eapfular ml filled with ** 

by pairs along the middle nb, with an odd one at the end. * 

Mi'lkweed. n.f [milk and wood.] A plant. ^ /4t ' 

Mi lkwhite adj .[milk and white. ] White as milk, 
one a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet, for foil of his miliwhite to ferve. o-» 

,...^ cn , w ''' I ra ff° aloft the miliwhite rofe, 

With whofe fweet fined the air (hall be perfum’d. Shakefp 
Where the bull and cow arc both miliwhite, 

They never do beget a cole-black calf. Shakefpeare. 

J he bolt of Cupid fell, ' 

It fell upon a little weflern flower; 

Before miliwhite, now purple with love’s wound ; 

And maidens call it love ip idlencfs. Shakefteore 

A miliwhite goat for you I did provide ; ^ ' 

7 wo miliwhite kids run fri/king by her fide. Dryden 
MUkwort. n.f [milk and wort.] } 

MiUwort is a belJ-Hiapcd flower, confifling of one leaf 
whore brims are expanded, and cut into feveral ferments- 
from the centre antes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a round fruit or hufk, opening from the top downwards, aid 
filled with fmall feeds. 

Mi'i.kwoman, n.f [milk and woman.] A woman whole bu- 
linels is to ferve families with milk. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurfery-maid have a fel- 
low-feeling. Arbuthnai's Iff. of John Bull. 

Mi J.KY. adj. [from milk.] ‘ 

1. Made of milk. 

2. Refembling milk. 

Not tafleful herbs that in thefe gardens rife. 

Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies. 

Can move the god. p 6 p (t 

Some plants upon breaking their vcflcls yield a niiliy juice. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Y lelding milk. 

Perhaps my paffion he difdains. 

And. courts the milky mothers of thc plains. Rcfccmmm. 

4. Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. 

Has fnendfhip fuch a faint and milky heart, 

It turns in lefs than two nights. Shakefpeare. 

This milky gentlenefs and courfe of yours. 

You arc much more at talk for want of wifdom, 

Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Milky- WAY. n.f [milky and way.] The galaxy. 

Thc milky-way, or via lactca, is a broad white path or track, 
encompaffing the whole heavens, and extending itfclf in fome 
places with a double path, but for the mofl part with a finglc 
one. Some of the ancients, as Ariflotle, imagined that this 
path confifled only of a certain exhalation hanging in the air; 
but, by the tclefcopical obfervations of this age, it hath been 
difeovered to confifl of an innumerable quantity of fixed flare, 
different in fituation and magnitude, from thc confufcd mix¬ 
ture of whofe light its whole colour is fuppofed to be occa- 
fioned. It pafle-s through thc conflellations of Calliopeia, 
Cygnus, Aquila, Perfeus, Andromeda, part of Ophiucus and 
Gemini, in the northern hcmifpherc ; and in the fouthem it 
takes in part of Scorpio, Sagittarius, Centaurus, the Argo 
Navis and the Ara. The gaiaxv hath ufually been the re¬ 
gion in which new Hars have appeared ; as that in Caffiopeia, 
which was feen in A. D. 1572; that in the breafl oi the 
Swan, and another in the knee of Serpentarius; which ha vc 
appeared for a while, and then become invifible again. Harm- 
Nor need we with a prying eye furvey 
The diflant Ikies to find the miiky-way: 

It forcibly intrudes upon our fight. Creech's Mamina. 
How many Hars there mufl be, a naked eye may gj vc u * 
fome faint glimpfe, but much more a good tclelcopc, directed 
towards tliafregion of thc Iky called the milky-way. Cbcynt. 

MILL. 
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MfLL. n.f [pv'Xn; tnola , Lat. melin, Welfli; myln, Saxon; 
moulin, Fr. molen, Dutch.] An engine or fabr.ck in which 
com is ground to meal, or any other body ts comminuted. 

The table, and we about it, did all turn round by water 
which ran under, and carried it about as a mill. Sidney. 
More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

Olives ground in mills their fatnefs boafl. Dryden. 

A miller had his arm and fcapula torn from his body by a 
tfopc twifled round his wrifl, and fuddenly drawn up by the 

Sharp's Surgery. 

To Mill. v.a. [from the noun j mi/a , Iflandick.J 

X. To grind; to comminute. 

2. To beat up chocolate. 

3. To flamp coin in the mints. 

It would be better for your milled medals, if they carried 

the whole legend on their edges; but at the fame time that 
they arc lettered on the edges, they have other inferiptions on 
the face and the reverfe. Addifon. 

Wood’s halfpence are not milled, and therefore more eafily 
counterfeited. Swift. 

Mi'll-cog. n.f. [mill and cog.] The denticulations on the 
circumference of wheels, by which they lock into other 
wheels. 

The timber is ufeful for mi If cogs, Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Mi'cl-dam. n.f. [mill and dam.] The mound, by which the 
Water is kept up to raife it for the mill. 

A layer of lime and of earth is a great advantage in the 
making heads of ponds and mill-dams. Mortimer. 

Mi'll-horsr. n.f. Horfe that turns a mill. 

His impreffa was a mill-horfe, Hill bound to go in one circle. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

MiMmo'un’tains. n.f. An herb. Ain). 

Mi'll-teeth. n. f [mill and teeth.] The grinders; dentes 
molares, double teeth. 

The befl inflruments for cracking bones and nuts are 
grinders or miH-teeth. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Millen'a'riaV. n. f. [from millenarius, Lat. mil/enaire, Fr.] 
One who expe&s the millennium. 

Millenary, adj. [millenaire, Fr. millenarius , Latin.] Con¬ 
fifling of a thoufand. 

The millenary feflertium, in good manuferipts, is marked 
With a line crofs the top thus Hb. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Mi'Ll. ENIST. n.f [from milk, Lat.] One that holds the mil¬ 
lennium. 

MILLENNIUM, n.f. [Latin.] A thoufand years; generally 
taken for the thoufand years, during which, according to an 
ancient tradition in the thurch, grounded on a doubtful text 
in the Apocalypfe, our bleffed Saviour (hall reign with the 
ia.thful upon earth after the refurredion, before the final com¬ 
pletion of beatitude. 

. We mufl give a full account of that Hate called the mi/len- 
■»» >U Barnet's Theory of the Earth 

M mi»enn1um Li ^ r ° m millennium > Lat -J Pertaining to the 

ofl°r e f ingS and pridh untoGod > L the charaderiflick 
of thofe that are to enjoy the millennial happinefs. Burnet 

Wo^ E , DES V w -/,W^ French; Larin j 

Vwid-licc, fo called from their numerous feet. d 

andca P m e i«Ij nt lw n ! L arc fick give them millepedes 

Mi'r i S > Tr h Ch W ‘v, CU !^ them - Mortimer's Hufbandry 
Miller, n.f [from null.] One who attends a mill. J * 
More water glideth by thc mill 
Than wots the miller of. o, . 

Gilhus, who made enquiry of millers who dwelt ofonh's 
fou tir e,V . a ” fwer> that t^ e Luripus ebbed and flowed 

mZT S „ Z f* y A fly ^ 

confi*. 

Iff A & 

“fe/ t-tom, U f V ^"SX?' h ‘ Mnd - 

WhSiflit - each fi^ Ic 

dually fumilhed With th?s S ’ S Whe L ncc are an- 
nuich efteemed for pudding * Wh ‘ Ch ‘ S by man y Pei fons 

2 - A kind of fiffi Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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Mi'lliner. n.f. [I believe from Milaner, an inhabitant of 
Milan, as a Lombard is a banker.J One who fells ribanda 
and dreffes for women. 

He was perfumed like a milliner; 

And, ’twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nofe. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

The mercers and milliners complain of her want of pub- 

Tatler, N . 52. 


» wnit- 

Carew s Survey of Cornwall. 


lick fpirit. 

Mi'llion. n.f [j million , Fr. milliogne, Italian.] 

1. The number of an hundred myriads, or ten hundred thoufand. 

Within thine eyes fat twenty thoufand deaths. 

In thy hands clutch’d as many millions, in 

Thy lying tongue both numbers. Shakefpeare . 

2. A proverbial name for any very great number. 

That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones, is a truth more evident than many of thofe propofition9 
that go for principles; and yet there are millions who know 
not this at all. Locke. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not concerned to 
know. Locke. 

She found the polifh’d glafs, whofe fmall convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees 

The mite, invifible elfe. Philips, 

Midfl thy own flock, great Ihepherd, be receiv’d; 

And glad all heav’n with millions thou hafl fav’d. Prior. 
Millionth, adj. [from million.] The ten hundred thoufandth. 
The firfl embrion of an ant is fuppofed to be as big as that 
of an elephant; which neverthelels can never arrive to the 
millionth part of the other’s bulk. Bentley's Sermons. 

Mi llstone. ;;.yi [mill and Jione."\ The ftone by which corn 
is comminuted. 

No man (hall take the nether or the upper millflone to 
ple fe' , . „ Dm, xxiv. 6. 

/Efop s beads faw farther into a millflone than our mobile. 

M.tT. n.f. [mM , Dutch.] tJEJlra H e s Falk,. 

1. The (perm of the male fifh. 

You (hall fcarce take a carp without a melt, of a female 
without a roe or fpawn IValton's Angler . 

2. [Mdr, Saxon.] The fplcen. & 

To impregnate thc ,00 or 
M iafcTfpaw{„ C . fr0m "" 1 Th ' he ° ! thc bci "S 

The fpawner and milter labour to cover their fpawn with 

MjVrwoitT. n. f An herb. Sngkr 

M!ME. n.f [mime, Fr. ■, mimus, Latin.] A buffoon 
w o pradhles gefliculattons, either reprefentative of fome 
action, or merely contrived to raife mirth. 

r-p .. Thmk ’A thoU, mime , this is great ? Beni John An 

To Mime. *. n. To play the mime. J ' 

Think’H thou, mime, this is great ? or that they drive 
Whofc nolle (hall keep thy miming mod alive, 7 
Whdfl thou dofl raife fome player from the grave. 

Out-dance the babion, or out-boafl the bravl tt I r 

Mi mer. n.f. [from mime.] AmiS; a b £ > 
Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers, miners 

h is A c,r Z'Ji SS " c ‘ ds ^ ^ 

front fcriou s E pi ecc S S of,Sto h ' ^ 

Mi MICALLY. adv. [from rmndml l t • • . r >* e>l s Juvenal. 

cal manner. L nunucal.] In .mttation; in a mimi- 

Mi'mick. n.f. [ mimicus , Latin.] 

is? who copiss “ « 

Like poor Andrew I Advance, 
kalfe mimick of my mafler’s dance • 

Around the cord a while I fprawl,' 

2 A n r e> t , h0U S h now > earned fall. n • 

2 n/p or ^ ervde imitator. Prior. 

%/r France the mimick, and of Snain 

1 MI< The1 ?Y Latin -J Inritative PrC7 ‘ Anm ~ 
The bu(y head with mimick art runs o’er 

to ridicule by a burlefquc imitation T “ S a bufFaon ; 

zssg* „ 

Who wou d with care fome haDov flV r D D^n. 

So mm a, troth, it look, the vc[v P Z tnc a, ° n 


*6 M 


Mi' 


'ranvillcf 
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M I N 

Mi MICkry. ft. f. [from mimick.] Burlefque imitation. 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry , my correfpondent tells 
me he can aflhme my air, and give my taciturnity a flynefs 
which diverts more than any thing I could fay. Spedlator. 
Mi m o'grapher. n.f. [mimus and y f d<pu.] A writer of farces. 

Mina'cious. adj. [ minax , Lat.j Full of threats. 

Mina'city. n.f [from minax , Latin. 1 Difpofition to ufe 
. threats. 

Mi'natory. adj. [ minor, Latin.] Threatening. 

The king made a ftatute monitory and minatory, towards 
juftices of peace, that they {hould duly execute their office, 
inviting complaints againft them. Bacons Henry VII. 

To Mince. d. a. [contracted, as it feems, from minijh , or 
from mincer ; mince , French, fmall.] 

*. To cut into very fmall parts. 

She faw Pyrrhus make malicious fpert, 

In mincing with his fword her hulbanJ’s limbs. Shakefp. 
With a good chopping-knife mince the two capons as fmall 
as ordinary minced meat. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

What means the fervice of the church fo impcrfcCtly, and 
by halves, read over? What makes them mince and mangle 
that in their practice, which they could fwallow whole in their 
fubferiptions ? South's Sermons. 

Revive the wits; 

But murder firft, and mince them all to bits. Dunciad. 
fc. To mention any thing fcrupuloufly, by a little at a time ; to 
palliate ; to extenuate. 

I know no ways to mihee it in love, but directly to fay I 
love you. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Think it a baftard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounc’d thy throat {hall cut. 

And mince it. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Behold yon fimpering dame, whofc face between her forks 
prefages fnow ; that minces virtue, and does {hake the head 
to hear of plcafure’s name. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Iago, 

Thy honefty and love doth mince this matter. 

Making it light tc Caffio. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Thefe gifts, 

Saving your mincing, the capacity 

Of your foft cheveril confcience would receive. 

If you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakefp. Henry VIH. 

I’ll try to force you to your duty : 

For fo it is, howe’er you mince it, 

Ere we part, I {hall evince it. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Siren ; now mince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe. 

Say you contented not to Sancho’s death, 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden's Spanijl) Fryar. 

If, to mince his meaning, I had either omitted lome part 
of what he faid, or taken from the ftrength of his expreffion, 
I certainly had wronged him. Dryden. 

Thefe, feeing no where water enough to effcCl a general 
deluge, were forced to mince the matter, and make only a 
partial one of it, reftraining it to Alia. Woodward. 

To Mince, v. n. 

i. To walk nicely by {hort fteps; to aft with appearance of 
fcrupuloufnefs and delicacy; to affeCt nicety. 

By her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 

Fit mate for fuch a mincing minion. 

Who in her loofencfs took exceeding joy. Fairy J Queen. 

I’ll turn two mincing fteps 

Into a manly ftride. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

A harlot form foft Hiding by. 

With mincing ftep, fmall voice, and languid eye. Dunctad. 
i. To fpeak fmall and imperfedlly. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are as much diftinguifhed 
from each other, as the mincing lady priorefs and the broad- 
fpeaking wife of Bath. Dryden's Fables. 

Mi'ncingly. (idv. [from mine*.] In fmall parts ; not 

Juftice requireth nothing mincingly , but all with prefled, 
and heaped, and even over-enlarged mcafure. Hooker, b. r. 
MIND. n.f. [jemmo, Saxon.] 
i. The intelligent power. 

I am a very foolilh, fond old man» T 

I fear I am not in my perfetf mind. Shakefp. King Lear. 
This word being often ufed for the foul giving life, is at¬ 
tributed abufively to madmen, when we % that they are of 
a diftrack'd mind, inftcad of a broken undemanding: which 
word, mind, we ufe alfo for opinion; as, I am of this or 
that mind : and fometimes for mens conditions or virtues; 
as, he is of an honefttfi/W, or a man of a juft mind: fome¬ 
times for affection ; as, I do this for my mind's fake : feme- 
times for the knowledge of principles, which we have with¬ 
out difeourfe : oftentimes for fpirits, angels, and intelligences 

but as it is ufed in the proper lignification, including both the 
undemanding agent and paffible, it is defenbed to be a pure, 
fimplc, fubftantial a&, not depending upon msmek but luving 
relation to that which is intelligible, as to his firft objedt. o 


M I N 


TT 1 a P"' or particle of the fool, whmk. •. 



^“0^0^ f °'“ ,Wing ' hCir OW,, 4 

We will confider of your fuit: ^ “• 

And come fome other time to know our mind. Shakefpeore 

r r Bcm l f », h3rd t0 me that brou e ht y° ur p 

1 fear {hell prove as hard to you in telling her mind. 

I will have nothing elfe but only this • fP ear *> 

And now methinks I have a mind to it. ’ Shakefpeore 
Be of the fame mind one towards another. Rom xii .fi" 
Haft thou a wife after thy mind? forfake her not. Ecclu'f 
1 hey had a mind to French Britain; but they have let fali 

theirblt * _ ,, . Bacon’s War with Spain. 

oudden mind arofe 
In Adam, net to let th’ occafion pafs, 

Given him by this great conference, to know 
Of things above this world. Milton's Par. Loll b v 
Waller coafted on the other fide of the river, but at f uc h 
a diftance that he had no mind to be engaged. Clarendon 
He had a great mind to do it. Clarendon 

All the arguments to a good life will be very infignificant 
to a man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiflion of 
fins may be had upon fuch cheap terms. TiHot fin's Sermons. 

Suppofe that after eight years peace he hath a mind to in¬ 
fringe any of his treaties, or invade a neighbouring ftate, 
what oppofition can we make ? “ Addtjm. 

3. Thoughts; fentiments. 

Th’ ambiguous god, 

In thefe myfterious words, his mind expreft. 

Some truths reveal’d, in terms involv’d the reft. Dryden, 

4. Opinion. 

The earth was not of my mind. 

If you fuppofe as fearing you, it {hook. Shakefpeore. 
Thefe men are of the mind, that they have clearer ideas 
of infinite duration than of'infinite fpace, becaufe God has 
cxifted from all eternity; but there is no real matter coex¬ 
tended with infinite fpace. Locke. 

The gods permitting traitors to fucceed. 

Become not parties in an impious deed; 

And, by the tyrant’s murder, we may find, 

That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Granville. 

5. Memory; rcmembrancy. 

The king knows their difpofition ; a fmall touch will put 
him in mind of them. Bacon’s Advice to yiUiers. 

When he brings 

Over the earth a cloud, will therein let 
His triple-coloured bow, whereon to look, 

And call to mind his covenant. Milton's Par. Lojl, l. xi. 
Thefe, and more than I to mind can bring, 

' Mcnalcas has not yet forgot to fing. Dryden. 

The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find, 

Becaufe the path difus’d was out of mind. Dryden. 

They will put him in mind of his own waking thoughts, 
ere thefe dreams had as yet made their imprefiions on his 
f anc y. Atterbury's Sermons. 

A wholefome law time out of mind ; 

Had been confirm’d by fate’s decree. Swift's Mifccl. 

To Mind. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mark; to attend. 

His mournful plight is fwallowed up unwares, 

Forgetful of his own that minds another’s cares. Fa. dip- 
Not then miftruft, but tender love injoins, 

That I Ihould mind thee oft; and mind thou me! Milton. 

If, in the raving of a frantick mufe, 

And minding more his verfes than his way, 

Any of thefe {hould drop into a well. Refcoimon. 

Ceafe to requeft me; let us mind our way; 

Another fong requires another day. . . ft / J 

He is daily called upon by the word, the mind J cr ?’ 
inward fuggeftions of the holy fpirit, to attend to t 0 P 
fpe&s, and mind the things that belong to his peace. 2 

2. To put in mind; to remind. 

Let me be punilhed, that have minded you , 

Of what you {hould forget. Shakefp. ^ hat h 

I defire to mind thofe perfons of whatba.nt 
r-.A Burnet's Theory of the tsaim 

This minds me of a cobbling colonel of famous^mcm^ 

I {hall only mind him, that the contrary fuppofition,^^ 
could be proved, is of little ufe. 

o Mind. *. «. To incline ; to be dl /P ofed - ... he w lli 
When one of them mindeth to go into rebdhon, J 
convey away all his lordlhips to .feoffees m truft. P 


To 
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ili'NDED. adj. [from mind.] Difpofed; inclined ; affefled. 

We come to know 

How you ftand minded in the weighty difference 
Between the king and you. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Whofe fellowship therefore unmeet for thee. 

Good reafon was thou freely Ihould’ft diflike. 

And be fo minded ftill. Milton's Par. Loft, b. viii. 

If men were minded to live virtuoufly, to believe a God 
would be no hindrance to any fuch defign, but very much for 
its advancement. ' TiUotfan's Sermons. 

Pyrrhus is nobly minded ; and I fain 
Would Jive to thank him. Philips. 

Mi'ndful. adj. [mind and full.] Attentive; having memory. 

I acknowledge the ufefulnefs of your directions, and I 
promife you to be mindful of your admonitions. Hammond. 

Mi'ndfully. adv. [from mindful.] Attentively. 

Mi'ndfui.ness. n.f. [from mindful.] Attention; regard. 

Mi'ndless. adj. [from mind.] 

1. Inattentive; regardlefs. 

Curfed Athens, mind/efs of thy worth. 

Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbour ftates. 

But for thy fword and fortune, trod upon them. Shakefp. 

As the ftrong eagle in the filent wood, 

Mindlefs of warlike rage, and hoftile care. 

Plays round the rocky cliff; or cryftal flood. Prior. 

2. Not endued with a mind ; having ho intellectual powers. 

Pronounce thee a grofs lowt, a mindlefs Have, 

Or elfe a hovering temporizer. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

God firft made angels bodilefs, pure, minds'. 

Then other things, which mindlefs bodies be : 

Laft, he made man. Davies. 

Mind-stricken, adj. [mind and Jlricken.] Moved ; affeCtcd 
in his mind. 

He had been fo mind-firieken by the beauty of virtue in that 
noble king, though not born his fubjed, he ever profefled 
himfelf his fervant. Sidney, b. ii. 

Mine, pronoun pofleffive. [myn, Saxon; mein, German; 
mien, French; me us, Latin. It was anciently the pradicc 
to ufe my before a confonant and mine before a vowel, which 
euphony ftill requires to be obferved. Mine is always ufed 
wlien the fubftantive precedes : as, this is my cat ; this cat is 
mine.] Belonging to me. 

The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. Shakefpear’s Macbeth. 

Thou art a loul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do feald like molten lead. Shakefp. King Lear. 

When a wife man gives thee better counfel, give me mine 

agam ir v. k % si n • j Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

If thou be ft flam, and with no ftrokc of mine 
My wife and children’s ghofts will haunt me ftill. 

A friend of mine is come to me, and I have ntfhfoTro 
fet before him. xi. 6. 

I nat paJrn is mine. Dryden 

f rench : m °y n or nrwn, Wellh, fromW* 
lapis, in the plural meins .] 

* nerds' 06 “ CaVem “ ** **** Which conta ' ms metals or mi- 

1 hough {freighter bounds your fortune did confine 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller 
A wcikman, 10 avoid idlcnefs, worked in a groove or«! 
pit thereabouts, which was little efteemed. n‘l 

mm ** * s™- * kn °»’ ! « 

aims only at the obtaining a ouan 
tity ot fuch a metal as may be vendible. S C 

2 -lr/ n r dUgUnder any fortific «ion that it may finffo; 
l” , fupport, or, in modern war, that powder mav be 
lodged in it, which being fired at a proper time, whatever is 
over it may be blown up and deftroyed/ h 

By what cclipfe {hall that fun be defac’d ? 

WkTr' h f h Crft thrown down fo fair a tower? 

Build V "tS^Sw ' f*"’ K i! - 

down, and fill up the th;l , , ou ’ , lavc 

Others to a city ftmng SS "™g'A 

To Mine, v.m [f rom the noun 1 Jf ,l ‘ onsPar ' Left, b. xi . 
to form any hollows underground T ’ S mmCS ° r burrows J 

The ranging fto, k in (lately beeches dwells • 

* :hmb, ! 1 g on hills focurely feel * 

■t. lutfaee down to the grea.cft depth 

To Mine. v.a. Tofrn-t„ • u ^ oodwar d‘s Nat. Hifl 
^ '» *ft.oy fy 

Whil Wl11 but ,kin and film the ulcerous place 

Shakefpeare’s jHamlet. 
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They mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 
mouth ; but the citizens made a countermine. Hayward. 
The flow fever mines the conftitution Bolingbroke. 

Mi'nkr. n.f. [mineur, Fr. from mine. j 

1. One that digs for metals. 

By me kings palaces are pufti’d to ground, 

And miners crulh’d beneath their mines are found. Dryden. 

2. One who makes military mines. 

As the bombardeer levels his mifehief at cities, the miner 
bufies himfelf in ruining private hotifes. Toiler. 

MI'NERAL. n.f [,minerale , Lat.] Foffile body; matter dug 
out of mines. All metals are minerals, but all minerals are 
not metals. 

She did confeft, (he had 
For you a mortal mineral ; which, being took. 

Should by the minute feed on life, and ling’ring 
By inches waftc you. Shakefpeore’s Cymbeline. 

The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, copper, and 
tin, are of great value. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Part hidden veins digg’d up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and (tone. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Minerals-, nitre with vitriol; common fait with alum ; and 
fulphur with vitriol. Woodward. 

Mi'neral. adj. Confifting of foffile bodies. 

By experience upon bodies in any mine, a man may 
conjecture at the metallick or mineral ingredients of any mats 
found there. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

Mi'neralist. adj. [from mineral.] One {killed or employed 
in minerals. 

A mine-digger may meet with a gem or a mineral, which 
he knows not what to make of till he (hews it a jeweller or 
a mineralift. 

The metals and minerals which are lodged iri the perpen¬ 
dicular intervals do ftill grow, to fpeak in the mineralift' s 
phrafe, or receive additional incrcafc. Woodward 

Mineralogist, n.f. [mineralogie, French; from mineral and 
}>oy<&.] One who difeourfes on minerals. 

Many authors deny it, and the exacteft mineraloAfts have 
rejected it. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Miner alogy. n.f. [from mineral and The doCfrine 

of minerals. 

^ ‘ "JZSSXr A fki ~ wIth . f P ecks of white. Alnf. 

I o Ml'NGLL. v a. To mix; to join; to compound ; to 
unite with fomething fo as to make one mafs. 

Wo unto them that are mighty to drink wine, antTmen 
of ftrength to mingle ftrong drink. jr a v 

Lament with me ! with me your forrows join/ 

And mmde your united tears with mine ! jy a m. 

virtue C °' US Contented with a ***** imperfeci 
OaVfex. -.ktafad. our houfe, a „ d 
we areready to mingle with ourfelves, and cannot bear to 
have others think meanly of them. Watts's Logick 

He wooes the bird of Jove 

To m ? m ‘ ng t W ° CS his ’ Thomfon's Sprino, / 107 c 

To Mingle v.n 1 0 be mixed ; to be united with. 35 ' 
Uurfclf will mingle with focicty. 

And play the humble hoft. Shakenr.\ Ji/T 1 , 

Alcimus had defiled himfelf wilfully i n the times^th^' 
mingling with the Gentiles. 7 ~ F b r 

Nor priefts, nor ftatefmen, ^ X,V ‘ , 3* 
Could have completed fuch an ill as that. 

If women had Tiot mingled in the mifehief. p.,„ 

She when (he faw her flfternymphs, fupprefs’d ^ 

Her nfing fears, and mingled with the reft PP 'amt 

Mutual medleys elfe 

Make Mingle with our rattling tabourines’ «;r 
Neither can I defend my Snanifo ° ha *'fp'are. 

cal parts arc diverting and the r • r ' 3r ’ jh 00 ®* 1 comi- 

, of an ..rtS 1,1 ,h ° fcnous )•« Iboy are 

Mi'ncler. n.f [from the verh 1 rj . Myden's Dufrejnsy. 

d-SST” " fma " C ° mparSi r ap re lontation left 

^%T£fite3e b to„"d ' b = 

let forth the miniature of them. ° F thefe bubW « 

If the ladies fhould once take a liking » r 1. b. ii. 

race, we (hould fee mankind epitomized t0 f j Cb a dlmil1 utive 
c«« m miniature: in order to keep our noft^ th * whole <pe- 
<Hing, we have inftituted a tall cluh P°^ eri jy from dwin- 
The hidden wavs Guard. 

All Ss ^ecilar ? ^ ^ 

Apply to well dKTeCied kernel* \ 1 1 ° 

Of firft beginning trees ^^ he flender thrcad * 

In narrow feeds lefcrib’d^ r °° t% the,r ,es * vcs ’ 
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2- Gay has improperly made it a fubftantive. 

Here (hall the pencil bid its colours flow, 

, And make a miniature creation grow. Gay 

Minikin, adj. i. Small; diminutive. Ufed in flight com 
tempt. ° 

SleepcA, or wakcff thou, jolly fhepherd, 

Thy flieep be in the corn; 

And for one blaft of thy minikin mouth. 

Thy fheep fhall take no harm. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Mi'nikin. n.f. A fmall fort of pins. 

Mi'nim. n.f. {from minimus , Lat.] 

I. A fmall being; a dwarf. 

Not all 

Mmnu of nature; fome of ferpent-kind, 

Wond’rous in length, and corpulence, involv’d 
Their fnaky folds, and added wings. Milton s Pan Loji. 

1 . This word is applied, in the northern counties, to a fmall 
fort of fifh, which they pronounce mennirn. See Minnow. 
MI'NIMUS. v. f [Latin.] A being of the lead fize. 

Get you gone, you dwarf. 

You minimus of hind’ring knot grafs made ; 

You bead, you acorn. Shakefpeare. 

Mj'nion. n.f. [mignon, French.] A favourite; a darling; a 
low dependant; one who pleafes rather than benefits. A 
word of contempt, or of flight and familiar kindnefs. 

Minion, faid flic ; indeed I was a pretty one in thofe days; 
I fee a number of lads that love you. Sidney, b. ii. 

They were made great courtiers, and in the way of mi¬ 
nions, when advancement, the moft mortal offence to envy, 
ftirred up their former friend to overthrow them. Sidney. 

One, who had been a fpecial minion of Andromanas, hated 
us for having difpoffeffed him of her heart Sidney, b. ii. 

Go rate thy minions', 

Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 

Before thy fovereign. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

Duncan’s horfes. 

Beauteous and fwift, the minions of the race, 

Turn’d wild in nature. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

His company mull do his minions grace, 

Whilft I at home Aarve for a merry look. Shakrfpeare. 
Edward fent one army into Ireland ; not for conqucfl, but 
to guard the perfon of his minion Piers GaveAon. Davies. 

If a man fhould launch into the hiAory of human nature, 
we fhould find the very minions of princes linked in confpira- 
cies againA their maAcr. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

The drowfy tyrant by his minions led, 

To regal rage devotes fome patriot’s head. Swift. 

'Mi'nious. adj. [from minium , Latin.] Of the colour of red 
lead or vermilion. 

Some conceive, that the Red Sea receiveth a red and mi¬ 
nions tincture from fprings that fall into it. Brown. 

To Mi'nish. v.a. [from diminijh ; minus, Latin.] To leflen; 
to lop; to impair. 

Ye fhall not minijh ought from your bricks of your daily 
talk. Exod. v. 19. 

They are minijhed and brought low through oppreflion. 

Pfal. evii. 39. 

Another law was to bring in the filvcr of the realm to the 
mint, in making all c^pt, minified, or impaired coins of fil- 

, ver, not to be current in payments. Bacons Henry VII. 

MI'NISTER. n.f. [minifter, Latin; miniftre, Fr.] 

1. An agent; one who is employed to any end ; one who ads 
not by anv inherent authority, but under another. 

You, whom virtue hath made the princefs of felicity, be 
not the mini ftcr of ruin. Sidney , b. ii. 

Rumble thy belly full; fpit fire, fpout rain. 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs : 

But yet I call you fervile minifters. 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 

Your high-engender’d battles, ’gainA a head 

So old and white as this. > Sbaiefp. King Lear. 

Th’ infernal miniftcr advanc’d. 

Seiz’d the due victim. Dryden’s Theodore and Honoria. 

Other fpirits govern’d by the will, 

Shoot through their tracks, and diAant mufcles fill; 

This fovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 

ReArains or fends his minifters abroad. Blackmore. 

2. One who is employed in the admmiAration of govern- 

m Kings muff be anfwerable to God, but the minifters to 
•kings, \vhofc eyes, ears, and hands they are, mult be an¬ 
fwerable to God and man. Bacon. 

3. One whd ferves at the altar; one who performs facerdotai 

fun&ions. r . . 

Epaphras, a faithful miniftcr of ChriA. 1 LoL *• 7 * 

The minifters are always preaching, and the governours 
putting forth edi<As againA dancing and gaming. Addtjon. 

The minifters of the gofpel are efpccially required to fhme 
as lights in the world, becaufc the diAin&ion of their Aation 
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rtmders their condua more obfervable • and /• 
of their knowledge, and the dignity of 
pecuha, force and author!,y t0 .fey ” gro . 

4. A delegate; an official. K Rogers, 

T ~ . If wrongfully 

•Let God revenge; for I may never lift 

An angry arm againA his minifter. Shah A Pis r 

S ™baSr ft0,n * f ° rei S" P™". 

T °orfS. T “’ *'• Latin l T °Si"=; 

AH the cuAoms of the Irifh would minifter occafion of , 

people. mP ’ 

Now he thatminfterctb feed to the fowt'toth 
bread for your food and multiply your feed fown. 2 Cor.ix 
The wounded patient bears 

To Omv-.Or,^. 

1. To attend ; to ferve in arty office. 

Certain of them had the charge of the minifterino veffels 
to bring them in and out by talc. iCbroi. ix. 28* 

1 hey which rmmjltr about holy things, live of the thin?« 
of the temple. 1C0r. ix.il 

At table Eve 3 

Minifter'd naked, and their flowing cups 
With pleafant liquors crown'd. Milton's Par. Loft, b v 

2. I o give medicines. 

Can’A thou not minifter to a mind difeas’d. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain ? Sbak. Mach 

3. To give fupplies of things needful; to give affiftancet to 
contribute; to conduce. 

Others minijlered unto him of their fubAance. Luke viii. •?. 
He who has a foul wholly void of gratitude, fliould fet hit 
foul to learn of his body; for all the parts of that minifter to 
one another. South's Sermons. 

There is no truth which a man may more evidently make 
out than the exiffence of a God; yet he that fhall con¬ 
tent himfelf with things as they minifter to us pleafurcs and 
paffions, and not make enquiry a little farther into their 
caufes and ends, may live long without any notion of fuch a 
be *ng- Locke. 

Thofe good men, who take fuch pleafure in relieving the 
miferablc for ChriA’s fake, would not have been lefs forward 
to minifter unto ChriA himfelf. Atterbury. 

Faffing is not ablolutely good, but relatively, and as it 
minifters to other virtues. Smalridge's Sermons, 

4. To attend on the fervice of God. 

Whether prophely, let us prophely according to the pro¬ 
portion of faith; or miniAry, let us wait on our miniftring. 

Rom. xii. 7. 

Ministerial, adj. [from minifter .] 

I. Attendant; adling at command. 

Underffanding is required in a man ; courage and vivacity 
in the lion; fervice, and minifterial officioufnefs, in the ox. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
From effences unfeen, ccleAial names, 

Enlight’ning fpirits, and minifterial flames. 

Lift we our reafon to that fovereign caufe, 

Who blefs’d the whole with life. Prior. 

. 2 . AiSfing under fuperior authority. 

For the minifterial officers in court there muA be an eye 
unto them. Bacons Advice to Villiers. 

AbAincnce, the apoAIe determines, is of no other real 
value in religion, than as a minifterial caufe of moral effeffs; 
as it recalls us from the world, and gives a fericus turn to 
our thoughts. Rogers's Sermons. 

3. Sacerdotal; belonging to the ecclefiaAicks or their office. 

Thefe fpeeches of Jerom and Chryfoffom plainly allude 
unto fuch minifterial garments as were then in ufe. Hooker. 

4. Pertaining to miniAers of Aate, or perfons in fubordinate au¬ 
thority. . ,. 

Mi'nisterv. n.f. [ minifterium, Lat.] Office; fervice. this 
word is now contracted to miniftry , but ufed by Milton as 
four lyllables. 

They that will have their chamber filled with a good feent, 
make fome odoriferous water be blown about it by tn«r,fer* 
vants mouths that are dextrous in that mmiftery. Bigoy. 

This temple to frequent .. 

With minifteries due, and folemn rites. Milton, b. xu. 
Mi'nistral. adj. [from minifter .] Pertaining to a minu er. 
Mi'nistrants. adj. [from minifter .] Attendant; ac g ^ 
command. 

Him thrones, and pow’rs. 

Princedoms, and dominations miniftrant, . , 

Accompany’d to heav’n-gate. Milton s Par. LoJ, 
Miniftrant to their queen with buly care. 

Four faithful handmaids the foft rites prepare. rop • 
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Ministra'tion. n.f. [from miniftre, Latin.] 
j Agencyintervention; office of an agent delegated or com- 
miffioned by another. ■ 

God made him the inftrument of his providence to me, as 
he hath made his own land to him, with this difference, that 
God, by his miniftration to me, intends to do him a favour. 
' Taylor's living holy. 

Though fometimes effected by the immediate fiat of the 
divine will, yet I think they are moA ordinarily done by the 
miniftration of angels. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Service; office; ecclefiaAical fundion. 

If the prefent miniftration be more glorious than the for¬ 
mer, the minifler is more holy. Atterbury's Sermons. 

MINIUM, n.f. [Latin.] 

Melc lead in a broad earthen veffel unglazed, and Air it 
continually till it be calcined into a grey powder; this is 
called the calx of lead ; continue the fire. Airring it in the 
fame manner, and it becomes yellow; in this Aate it is ufed 
in painting, and is called maflicot or mafficot; after this put 
it into a reverberatory furnace, and it will calcine fuither, 
and become of a fine red, which is the common minium or 
red lead : among the ancients minium was the name for cin¬ 
nabar : the modern minium is ufed externally, and is excel¬ 
lent in cleanfmg and healing old ulcers. Hill’s Mat. Aled. 
Ministry, n.f. [contradled from miniftery ; minifterium, Lat.J 

1. Office; fervice. 

So far is an indiftinclion of all perfons, and, by confe- 
quence, an anarchy of all things, fo far from being agree¬ 
able to the will of God, declared in his great houAiold, the 
world, and efpecially in all the mmftries of his proper houfe- 
hold the church, that there was never yet any time, I be¬ 
lieve, lince it was a number, when fome of its members 
were not more facred than others. Sprat’s Sermons. 

2. Office of one fet apart to preach ; ecclefiaAical function. 

Their miniftry perform’d, and race well run. 

Their dodlrine and their Aory written left. 

They die. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 

Saint Paul was miraculoufly called to the miniftry of the 
gofpel, and had the whole dodtrine of the gofpel from God 
by immediate revelation; and was appointed the apoAIe of 
the Gentiles for propagating it in the heathen world. Locke. 

3. Agency; interpofition. 

The natural world he made after a miraculous manner; 
but diredts the affairs of it ever fince by Aanding rules, and 
the ordinary miniftry of fecond caufes. Atterbury. 

The poets introduced the miniftry of the gods, and tau-ht 
the feparate exiffence of human fouls. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Bufinefs. 

He fafe from loud alarms, 

Abhorr’d the wicked mini/lry of arms. Dryden's /En 

5. Perfons employed in the publick affairs of a Aate. 

I convene in foil freedom with many conliderable men of 
both parties ; and if not in equal number, i> is purely acci¬ 
dental, as happening 10 have made acquaintance at court 
more under one miniftry than another. Swift 

Mi nnock. n.f. Of this word I know not the precife mean¬ 
ing. It is not unlikely that minnock and minx are OTidnailv 
the fame word. 43 3 

An afs’s nolc I fixed on his head ; 

Anon his Tliilbe muff be anfwercd, 

, And forth my minnock comes. Shakefteare 

Mi know. n.f. [menue, French.] A very fmall fiffi; a pink •’ 
a corruption of minim, which fee. 1 

Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Shakefpeare. 

I he minnow, when he is in perfedt feafon, and not fick 
J ,refc I n , tl y after fawning, hath a kind of dappled 
01 waved colour, like a panther, on his fides, inclining to a 
grcunfo and flcy-cdour, his belly being milk-white, and his 
back almolt black or blackifli: he is a Aiarp biter at a fmall 
orm in hot weather, and in the Spring they make excellent 
Un ‘ lCS l for bein g well in fait, and thdr heads 
and tads cut off, and their guts taken out, being fried with 
yolks of eggs pnmrofes and tanfy. IValton's Angled 

Ju fi!w ”" nU ' S 1 i* "K perfection „f i>„i 

MINOR, adj. [Larin.] Mahon's Angler. 

i. Petty; inconhdcrable. 

2- Eefs J fmaller B 5 Vul Z ar E ™rs, b. v. 

MPnor. n.f. Brownes Vulgar Errours. 

r " u,h Mn, “' >' ct a"ow hi» t . 
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King Richard the Second, the frrft ten years of his reign; 
was a minor. Davies on Ireland. 

He and his mufc might be minors , but the libertines are 
full grown. Collier’s View of the Stage: 

Long as the year’s dull circle feems to run. 

When the brifk minor pants for twenty-one. Pope: 

The nobleA blood of England having been Aied in the 
grand rebellion, many great families became extindt, or fup- 
p or ted only by minors. Swift: 

A minor or infant cannot be faid to lie contumacious, be- 
caufe he cannot appear as a defendant in court, but by his 
guardian. Ayiiffes Parergon. 

2. The fecond or particular propofition in the fyllogifm: 

The fecond or minor propolition was, that this kingdom 
hath caufe of juA fear of overthrow from Spain. Bacon. 

He fuppofed that a philofophcr’s brain was like a forell, 
where ideas are ranged like animals of feveral kinds; that 
the major is the male, the minor the female, which copulate 
by the middle term, and engender the conclufion. Arbutbnet. 
To Mi'norate. v. a. [from minor, Lat.] To leflen ; to di- 
minifli. A word not yet admitted into the language. 

This it doth not only by the advantageous afliltance of k 
tube, but by fliewing in what degrees diAance minorates the 
objedi. Glanville's Scepf 

Minora’tion. n.f. [from minor at e.~\ The adt of leRening ; 
diminution ; decreafe. A.word not admitted. 

Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weight, as is moft 
evident in the loadftone, whole efficiences are communicable 
without a minoration of gravity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We hope the mercies of God will corriider our degenerated 
integrity unto fome minoration of our offences. Brown. 

Mino'rity. n.f. [ minoritt, Fr. from minor, Latin.] 

1. The Aate of being under age. 

I mov’d the king, my maAcr, to fpeak in the behalf of 
my daughter, in the minority of them both. Skakcjpeare. 
He is young, and his minority 
Is put into the truA of Richard GloAer. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe changes in religion fliould be ltaid, until the king 
were of years to govern by himfelf; this the people appre¬ 
hending worfe than it was, a queffion was raifed, whether, 
during the king’s minority, fuch alterations might be made or 
no * Hayward's Ediv. VI. 

Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die in the minority of 
his (on, procured an adl to pafs, that no Aatute made during 
the minority of the king fliould bind him or his lucceffors, ex¬ 
cept it were confirmed by the king at his foil age. But the 
firlr a£t that paffed in king Edward the Sixth’s time, was a 
repeal of that former atft; at which time neverthelefs the 
king was minor iW, Henry VII. 

It there be evidence, that it is not many ages fince nature 
was in her minority, this may be taken for a good proof that 
He,snot eternal. iW, Thlry ,f,h, Eanb. 

1 heir counfels are warlike and ambitious, though iome- 
thing tempered by the minority of their king. b Temple. 

2 . The ftatc of being lefs. F < 

From this narrow time of geffation may enfue a minority, 
or fmalhiefs in the cxdufion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii! 

3. The fmaller number: as, the minority held for that queffion 

m oppofition to the majority. ** 

Mi'notaur. n.f [minotaure, French; mines and taurus ] A 

p ““’ “ “ half «• U 

Thou may’if not wander in that labyrinth, 

mi'nTter 6 “Tr:\“ d ugl s trar r >“*■ 

Mi nstrel. n.f. [mencftnl, Spanifli; mcneftrallus, low Latin 1 
A mufician; one who plays upon inAruments ^ 

Thefr m h ° W ’8» to M aloud 

Their merry mufick that refounds from far, 

Thsf * tabor > ar| d the trembling croud, 

" Pcrapbr.fi. 

Were once the mhftrels of a country (how • 

Follow d the prizes through each pdtrv town 

r oS!” , ' Ch r“ ts “f bloa " d 

T , f “ ri “<1 poets have Weft'd, 

His wrath to man, and lick the m.?/; /> c 

’ Mu fick; mArumental harmoby. J 

A„d P ii fdf Cnv 7 « his play. 

And *11 the world applaud his mijrelfey. 

16 N 
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j I'hat lovin g wretch that fwears, 

Xv 8 ." 01 . thc bodies man 7 > but the minds. 

Which he in her angelick finds. 

Would fwear as juftly, that he hears. 

In that day’s rude hoarfe minflrelfey, the fpheres. Donut. 

. , ■ I began. 

Wrapt in a pleafing fit of melancholy, 

1 o meditate my rural mnftrelfa , 

Till fancy had her fill. Milt01u 

2. A number of muficians. 

Miniftring fpirits train’d up in feaft, and fong! 

Such haft thou arm’d the minflrelfey of heav’n. Milton. 

Mint. n.f. [mmte, Saxon; menthe, Fr. merit ha, Latin.1 A 
plant. J 

The mint is a verticillate plant with labiated flowers, con¬ 
ing of one leaf, whofe upper-lip is arched, and the under- 
lip divided into three parts; but both of them are fo cut, 
that the flower feems to be divided into four parts, the two 
lips fcarcely appearing : thefe flowers arc colleded into thick 
whorles in fomc fpecies, but in others they grow in a fpika ; 
each flower having four feeds fucceeding it, which arc in- 
clofed in the flower-cup: it hath a creeping root, and the 
whole plant has a ftrong aromatick feent. Miller. 

T hen rubb’d it o’er with newly-gather’d mint, 

A wholefome herb, that breath’d a grateful feent. Dryden. 

Mint. n.f. [munte, Dutch; mynerian, to coin, Saxon. J 

J. The place where money is coined. 

What is a perlbn’s name or face, that receives all his re¬ 
putation from the mint, and would never have been known 
had there not been medals. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. Any place of invention. 

A man in all the world's new faftiion planted. 

That hath a mint of phrafes in his brain. Sbakefpeare. 
As the mints of calumny are at work, a great number of 
curious inventions are iffued out, which grow current among 
the party. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. y. 

To Mint. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To coin; to ftamp money. 

Another law was, to bring in the filver of the realm to 
the mint, in making all clipped coins of filver not to be cur¬ 
rent in payments, without giving any remedy of weight; 
and fo to fet the mint on work, and to give way to new coins 
of filver which Ihould be then minted. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. To invent; to forge. 

Look into the titles whereby they hold thefe new portions 
of the crown, and you will find them of fuch natures as may 
be eafily minted. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Mintage, n.f. [from mint.] 

1. That which is coined or ftamped. 

Its pleafing poifon 

The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks. 

And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 

Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafons mintage 

Chara&er’d in the face. Milton. 

2. The duty paid for coining. Ainf. 

Mi'nter. n.f. [from mint.] Coiner. 

Sterling ought to be of io pure filver as is called leaf filver, 
and the minter muft add other weight, if the filver be not 
pure. Camden's Remains. 

Mi'ntman. n.f. [mint and man.] One fkillcd in coinage. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over-match for 
this eftate, is no good mintman ; but takes greatnefs of king¬ 
doms according to their bulk and currency, and not after 
their intrinfick value. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Mi'ntmaster. n.f. [mint and majler .] 

1. One who prefides in coinage. 

That which is coined, as mintmaflers confefled, is allayed 
with about a twelfth part of copper. Boyle. 

2. One who invents. 

The great mintmaflers of thefe terms, the fchoolmen and 
mctaphyficians, have wherewithal to content him. Locke. 

•Minuet, n.f. [menuet, French.] A ftatcly regular dance. 

The tender creature could not fee his fate. 

With whom (he’d danc'd a minuet fo late. Stepney. 

John Trot has the affurance to fet up for a minuet dancer. 

J Spectator, N°. 308. 

jyll'NUM. n.f. 

1. [With printers.] A fmall fort of printing letter. 

2. [With muficians.] A note of flow time, two of which 
make a femibrief, as two crotchets make a minum ; two 
quavers a crotchet, and two femiquuvers a quaver. 

Oh, he’s the courageous captain of compliments; he hgnts 
as vou fing pricklbngs, keeps time, diftance, and proportion; 
refts his minum, one, two, and the third in your bofom. 

Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Minu'te. edj. [minutus, Lat.J Small; little; flender; fmall 
in bulk ; fmall in confequence. 

Some minute philofophers pretend. 

That with our days our pains and pleafures end. Denham. 
Such an univerfal fuperintendency has the eye and hand of 
providence over all, even the molt mnu„ 
thuigs. 
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Into fmall parts the wond'rous Hone divide, 

1 en thoufand of minutefl fize exprefs 
The fame propenfion which the large poffefs. Blacky 
I he ferum is attenuated by circulation, fo as to Jr 

?M-* «*“"* b-me “tl 

In all divifrons we Ihould confider tl/hrge"and mm'Z 
mediate parts of the fubjea, and not divide it at once imi 

MmuTiT; rirrs-j ^ *£ 

1. T he fixtieth part of an hour. 

This man fo complete, 

Who was enroll’d ’mongft wonders, and when we 

Almoft with lift’ning ravilh’d, could not find 

His hour of fpeech a minute. Shakefp. Henry VIII 

2. Any fmall fpace of time. * 

They walk’d about me ev’ry minute while; 

And if I did but ftir out of my bed. 

Ready they were to Ihoot me to the heart. Sbah&uu 
T. he fpeed of gods 

Time counts not, though with fwifteft minutes wing’d. 

Milton's Par. Loll, b. x. 

Gods ! that the world Ihould turn 
On minutes and on moments. Denham's Sophy. 

Experience does every minute prove the fad truth of this 

TIM, , , . . South’s Sermons. 

1 ell her, that l feme certainty may bring ; 

I go this minute to attend the king. Dryden's Aurenpsdr. 

3. The firft draught of any agreement in writing; this is com¬ 
mon in the Scottilh law : as, have you made a minute of that 
contrail ? 

To Mi'nutk. v. a. [minuter, French.] To fet down in fliort 
hints. 

I no fooner heard this critick talk of my works, but I mi¬ 
nuted what he had faid, and refolved to enlarge the plan of 
my fpeculations. Spectator, N°. 4 >8. 

Mi'nute-book. n.f. [minute and book.] Book ofIhorthints. 

Mi'nute-glass. n.f. [minute and glafs.] Glafs of which the 
fand meafures a minute. 

Minu'tely. adv. [from minute.] To a fmall point; exaftlj; 
to the leaft part; nicely. 

In this pofture of mind it was impoffible for him to keep 
that flow pace, and oblerve minutely that order of ranging all 
he faid, from which refults an obvious pcrfpicuity. Locke. 

Change of night and day, 

And of the feafons ever Healing round, 

Minutely faithful. Thomfon’s Summer, 1 , 40. 

Mi'nutely. adv. [from minute, the fubftantive.] 

1. Every minute; with very little time intervening. 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
refounding forever in our ears ? As if it were minutely pro¬ 
claimed in thunder from heaven, to give men no reft in their 
fins, no quiet from Chrift’s importunity till they arife from 
fo mortiferous a ftate. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

2. In the following paflage it feems rather to be an adjeftive, 
as hourly is both the adverb and adjective. 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach, 

Thofe he commands, move only in command, 

Nothing in love. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Minu'teness. n.f. [from minute.] Smallneis; exility; in- 
confiderablenefs. 

The animal fpirit and infenfible particles never fall under 
our fenfes by reafon of their minutenefs. Bentley's Sermons. 

Mi'nute-watch. n.f. [minute and watch.] A watch in which 
minutes are more diftinflly marked than in common watches 
which reckon by the hour. 

Calling our eyes upon a minute-watch, we found that from 
the beginning of thc pumping, about two minutes after the 
coals had been put in glowing, to the total dilappearing or 
thc fire, there had palled but three minutes. ooyte. 

Minx. n.f. [contracted, I fuppofe, from rninnock.] A young, 
pert, wanton girl. 

Lewd minx ! 

Come, go with me apart. Shakefptare. 

Some torches bore, fome links, .. 

Before the proud virago minx. Hudibras, p. ■ 

She, when but yet a tender minx, began 
To hold the door, but now fets up For man. "0 

MI'RACLE. n.f. [ miracle, Fr. miraculum, Latin.] 

1. A wonder; fomething above human power. 

Nothing almoft fees miracles 
Butmifcry. Sbakefpeare s Kmg 

Virtuous and holy, chofen from above, „ yL 

To work exceeding miracles on earth. Sbakejp.ru ) 

Be not offended, nature’s miracle, „ J. 

Thou art allotted to be ta’cn by me. Shakefp. 

2. [In theology.] An effedl above human or natura p 

performed in atteflation of fome truth. j^ye ,|,c 

1 The miracles of our Lord arc peculiarly emin ^ 
lying wonders of demons, in that they wcr * .- b j e an ia«- 
vain oftentarion of power and to raife: by 

ment; but for the real benefit and advantag f 
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feeding the hungry, healing all forts of difcafes, ejecting of 

devils, and reviving the dead. Bentley s Sermons. 

Uik Vculous. adj. [rniraculeux, Fr. from miracle.] Done by 

* miracle ; produced by miracle; effeded by power more than 

^Arithmetical progreffion might eafily demonftrate how faft 
mankind would increafe, overpafling as miraculous, though 
indeed natural, that example bf the Ifraelitcs, who were mul¬ 
tiplied in two hundred and fifteen years from feventy unto 
fix hundred thoufand able men. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

Reftore this day, for thy great name, 

Unto his ancient and miraculous right. Herbert. 

Why this ftrength 

Mirac'lous yet remaining in thofe locks ? 

His might continues in thee not for naught. Milton's Ag. 
At the firft planting of the Chriftian religion in the world, 
God was pleafed to accompany it with a miraculous power. 

Tillotfon. 

Miraculously, adv. [from miraculous.] By miracle; by 
power above that of nature. 

It was a Angular providence of God, to draw thofe nor¬ 
thern heathen nations down into thole Chriftian parts, where 
they might receive Chriftianity, and to mingle nations fo re¬ 
mote miraculoufy, to make one blood and kindred of all peo¬ 
ple, and each to have knowledge of him. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Turnus was to be flain that very day ; and Tineas, wound¬ 
ed as he was, could not have engaged him in fingle combat, 
unlefs his hurt had been miraculoufly healed. Dryden. 

Mira'culousness. n.f. [from miraculous.] The ftate of be¬ 
ing effected by miracle; fuperiority to natural power. 

MIRADOR. n.f. [Spanilh, from mirar, to look.] A balco¬ 
ny; a gallery whence ladies lee Ihcws. 

Mean time your valiant fon, who had before 
Gain’d fame, rode round, to ev’ry mirador-. 

Beneath each lady’s Hand a flop he made. 

And bowing, took th’applaufes which they paid. Dryden. 

Mire. n.f. [moer, Dutch.] Mud; dirt at the bottom of 
water. 

He his rider from her lofty freed 
Would have call down, and trod in dirty mire. Fa. Djit. 
Here’s that, which is too weak to be a finner, honeft wa¬ 
ter, which ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
I’m Ralph himfelF, your trufty fquire, 

Wh’ has dragg’d your donlhip out o’ th’ mire. Hudibras. 

I appeal to any man’s realbn, whether it be not better that 
there Ihould be a diltin&ion of land and fea, than that all 
Ihould be mire and water. More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 
Now plung’d in mire, now by lliarp brambles torn. 

. Rofcommon. 

To Mire. v. a. [from the noun.] To whelm in the mud; to 
foil with mud. 

Why had I not, with charitable hand, 

Took up a beggar’s iffuc at my gates ? 

Who fmeered thus, and mir'd with infamy, 

I might have faid no part of it is mine. Sbakefpeare. 

Mire. n.J. [ myr, Wellh; mypa, Saxon; mier, Dutch.] An 
ant; a pifmire. J 

Mi'riness. n.f. [from miry.] Dirtinefs; fullnefs of mire. 

Mi'rksome. n.f. [monk, dark, Danilh. In the derivatives 
of this fet, no regular orthography is obferved : it is common 
to write murky, to which the reft ought to conform.] Dark • 
obfeure. J * 

Through mirkfome air her ready way flie makes. F. Du. 

Mi'rror. n.f. [rniroir, French ; mirar, Spanilh, to look 1 

’•<£*£ ,hms which cxh,bi ° -I 

And in his waters which your mirror make. 

Behold your faces as the cryftal bright. Spenfer's'Epith. 

1 hat pow r which gave me eyes the world to view 
To view myfelf infus’d an inward light. 

Whereby my foul, as by a mirror true. 

Of her own form may take a perfedl fight. Davies 

Lefs bright the moon. 

But oppofite in levcll’d Weft was fet 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

from him. xTv, > g r „ , 

04- ■ t . Jylilton s Par. Loll, b. vi 

Mirrotr of poets, mirroir of our age, J * 

Which her whole face beholding on thy ftage. 

Pleas d and dilpleas’d with her own faults, endures 
A remedy like thofe whom mufick cures. Waller 

By chance he fpy’d a mirroir while lie fpokc 
And gazing there beheld his alter’d look • P ' 

Wond ring, he law his features and his hue 
bo much were chang'd, that fcarce himfelf he knew 

La, a, I *. Cly „ al „ ild , T*. 

Jn the clear mirroir of thy ruling ftar, 

2 It a :V‘ aS ! <0me dread cvcnt ‘“Pend- /W 

>lwa y , prefcm Wfoic h' “S' ? ape or 

Hooker , b . i. 
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O goddefs, heavenly bright, 

Mirrour of grace and majefty divine. Fairy Sfueerty 0 . i. 

How far’It thou, mirror of all martial men l Shakejp. 

Mirroir of ancient faith in early youth. Dryden. 

Mirror-stone, n.f. [felenites, Lat.J A kind of tranfparent 

Hone. , Ain f' 

Mirth, n.f. [mynjlnc, Saxon.] Merriment; jollity; gaiety; 
laughter. 

To give a kingdom for a mirth, to fit. 

And keep the turn of tippling with a Have. Shakcfpeare. 

Be large in mirth, anon we’ll drink a meafure 
The table round. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

His eye begets occafion for his wit; 

For every objedl that the one doth catch. 

The other turns to a mirth- moving jeft. Sbakefpeare. 

Moft of the appearing mirth in the world is not mirth but 
art: the wounded fpirit is not feen, but walks under a dif- 
guife. South’s Sermons. 

With genial joy to warm the foul, 

Bright Helen mix’d a tnirtb-infp'inng bowl. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Mi'rtheul. adj. [mirth and full.] Merry; gay; cheerful. 

No Ample word. 

That lhall be utter’d at our mirthful board, 

Shall make us fad next morning. B. Johnfon, Epigr. IOI. 

The feaft was ferv’d; the bowl was crown’d; 

To the king’s plcafure went the mirthful round. Prior. 

Mi'rthless. adj. [from mirth.] j oylefs ; cheerlefs. 

Mi’ry. adj. [from mire.] 

1 . Deep in mud ; muddy. 

Thou Ihould’ft have heard how her horfe fell, and Ihe un¬ 
der her horfe: thou Ihould’ft have heard in how miry a place, 
how Ihe was bemoiled. Shakejp. Taming of the Shrew. 

All men who lived lazy lives, and died natural deaths, by 
ficknefs or by age, went into vaft caves under-ground, alL 
dark and miry, full of noifome creatures, and there grovel ed 
in cndlefs french and mifery. Tetnple. 

Deep, through a miiy lane Ihe pick’d her way. 

Above her ancle role thc chalky clay. (Jay’s Trivia. 

So have I feen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag diff’rent ways in miry grounds. Swift. 

2. Confining of mire. 

Shall thou and I fit round about fome fountain. 

Looking all downwards to behold our cheeks. 

How they are ftain’d like meadows, yet not dry, 

With miry flime left on them by a flood ? ' Sbakefpeare. 

Mis, an infeparable particle ufed in compofition to mark an iH 
fenfe, or depravation of the meaning ; as, chance, luck ; 
mifchance, ill luck ; computation, reckoning ; mijeomputatim , 
falfe reckoning; to like, to be pleafed ; to miflike, to be of¬ 
fended ; from mes in Teutonick and French, ufed in the lame 
fenie. Of this it is difficult to give all the examples; but 
thofe that follow will fufficiently explain it. 

Misaccepta'tion. n.f. [mis and acceptation.] The a£l of 
taking in a wrong fenfe. 

Misadventure, n.f. [mefavmture, Fr. mis and adventure. 1 

1. Mifchance; misfortune; ill luck; bad fortune. 

Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some mifadventure. shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

When a commander, either upon neceffity os mifadventure, 
falleth into danger, it much advanceth both his reputation 
and enterpnze, if bravely he behaveth himfelf. Howard 

ofLl^i yCO P hft u d ’i- aft ! r a11 tbe feffes and mifadventurcs, 
of no lefs than fix thoufand foot. Clarendon, b. viii! 

Diftinguilh betwixt a&ions of mifadventure and of defign. 

The trouble of a „„„ 

te°ih h himm CenCe “ re ‘ )Utation ’ ma y not be an ill way to 

?• [I- law.] Mandaughter. L “‘‘ “ 

talf Unfoitanate. 

from forth the fatal loins ot thefe two foes, 

A C °f ftarcroft lov ers take their life ; 

Whofe mijadyentur’d piteous overthrows 
Uo with their death bury their parents ftrife o/ M z,/- A 

Misadvised, adj. [mis and advifed.] II dire^d fP ‘ 

The’A [ f a, ; d ‘""'•J N “ 

The idle ftfolce enforcing furious way, ’ 

Misanthrope. )»./ [mfanthrope, French^‘i 
Misa nthropos. \ A hater of mankind’ 

l am mifanthropos, and hate mankind z y 

Alas, poor dean ! his only feope Sbakefpeare. 

Was to be held a mifanthrope ; ? 

M, s ^o%rj odi z 7 x him v f *■**■'*** 

Hatred of mankind/ ^ ** ** from m ‘f an throp e .] 

a wrong puqiofc N ” ^ ^ and a PP l,cation -] Application to 

't' t™? °f 

Ihe 
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The vigilance of thofe who pref.de over thefe charities is 
fo exemplary, that perfons difpofed to do good can entertain 
no fufp.c.ons of the mijdppl.cation of .their bounty. Atterbury. 

It .s our duty to be provident for the future, and wifely to 
guard againft whatever may lead us into mifapplications of it. 

'T' iv i , „ . Roger's Sermons. 

purpofes * [mU and aJ>ply -l To a PP ] y to wrong 

Virtue itfclf turns vice, being mifapplied ., 

And vice fometime by adtion’s dignified. Shakefpeare. 
The holy treafurc was to be referved, and iflued for holy 
ufes, and not mtfapplied to any other ends. Howe/. 

He that knows, that whitenefs is the name of that colour 
he has obferved in inow, will not mifapply that word as long 
as he retains that idea. Locke. 

To Misappre'hend. v.a. [mt and apprehend,] Not to un¬ 
derhand rightly. 

That your reafonings may lofc none of their force by my 
mifapprehending or miireprefenting them, I fhall give the reader 
your arguments. Locke. 

Misapprehension, n.f [mis and apprchenfion.) Miftake; 
not right apprehenfioir. 

It is a good degree of knowledge to be acquainted with 
the caufes of our ignorance : and what we have to fay under 
this head, will equally concern our mfapprehcnftons and errors. 

Glarruilie’s Seep. 

To Misascri'be. v.a. [mr's and aferibe.] To aferibe falfly. 
That may be mifaferibed to art which is the bare produc¬ 
tion of nature. Boyle. 

1 o M*sassi'gn. v. a. [mis and afftgn ] To aflign erroneoully. 
We have not mifajjigned the caule of this phenomenon. 

Boyle. 

To Misbeco'me. v. a. [mis. and become.] Not to become ; to 
be unfeemly ; not to fuit. 

Either (he has a poflibility in that which I think impoflible, 
or elfc impoflible loves need not mi/become me. Sidney. 

What to the dauphin from England ? 

—Scorn and defiance, flight regard, contempt. 

And any thing that may not mifbecome 
The mighty fender. Sbak. Henry V. 

That boldncfs which lads get amongft their play-fellows, 
has fuch a mixture of rudenefs and an ill-turn’d confidence, 
that thofe misbecoming and difingenuous ways of fluffing in the 
world mull be unlearned to make way for better principles. 

Locke. 

Portius, thou may’ll rely upon my condufl; 

Thy father will not a£l what mifbecomes him. Addifon. 

Misbeco't. I adj. [begot or begotten with mis.] Unlawfully 

Misbego'ten. J or irregularly begotten. 

Contaminated, bafe, 

And mijbegotten blood, I fpill of thine. Shaiefp. Henry VI. 

Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they labour’d 
To bring man-flaughter into form, fet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour; which, indeed. 

Is valour mifbegot , and came into the world 

When feels and fadions were but newly born. Shakefp. 

The mijbegotten infant grows. 

And, ripe for birth, diltends with deadly throes 
The fwclling rind, with unavailing ftrife. 

To leave the wooden womb, and puflies into life. Dryden. 

To MisbeHa've. v.n. [mis and behave.] To ad ill or im¬ 
properly. 

Misbeha'ved. adj. [mis and behaved.] Untaught; ill-bred; 
uncivil. 

Happincfs courts thee in her bell array; 

But, like a mifbehavd and fullen wench. 

Thou pout’ll upon thy fortune and thy love. Shakefpeare. 

Misbeha'viour. n.f. [mis and behaviour.] Ill conduit; bad 
pradice. 

The mijbehavionr of particular perfons does not at all affect 
their caufe, fince a man may ad laudably in fome refpeds, 
who does not fo in others. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Misbelief, n.f [mis and belief] Falfe religion; a wrong 
bcl icf. 

Misbeli'ever. n.f. [mis and believer.] One that holds a falfe 
religion, or believes wrongly. 

Yes, if I drew it with a curll intent 
To take a mifbeliever to my bed. 

It mull be fo. Dryden s Don Sebajlian. 

To Miscalculate, v. a. [mis and calculate.] To reckon 

wrong- . r , 

After all the care I have taken, there may be, m fuch a 
multitude of paflages, fcvcral mifquoted, miiinterprcted, and 
mijcalculated. Arbuthmt on Corns. 

To Misca'l. v.a. [mis and call] To name improperly. 

My heart will figh when I mifeal it fo. Sbak. Rich. II. 
The third ad, which conncds propofitions and deduceth 
conclulions from them, the lchools call difcoitffe; and we 
fln.ll not mifeal it if we name it reafon. damnUes Iscep. 

What you mifeal their folly is their care. Dryden. 
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Misca'rRiAGE. n.f [mis and carriage.] 

1. Unhappy-event of our undertaking; failure; ,11 conduit. 

Reflations of future reforming do not always fiL, 
juftice, nor prevent vengeance for former mifcarriagT^ 

When a counfellor, to fave himfelf, *** Charlt! ' 
Would lay mifearriages upon his prince, 

Expohng him to publick rage and hate, 

O, Itis an ad as infamoufly bafe. 

As, Ihould a common foldier fculk behind. 

And thruft his general in the front of war. Dryd St Fr 
If the negled or abufe of the liberty he had, to examine 
what would really make for his happinefs, mifleads him the 
mfcarrrages that follow on it mull be imputed to his’own 
election. ^ ^ 

A great part of that time which the inhabitants of the for¬ 
mer earth had to fpare, and whereof they made fo ill u f e 
was now employed in digging and plowing; and the excel! 
of fertility which contributed fo much to their mifearriates 
was retraded and cut off. Woodwards Nat. Hift. p. \l 
Your cures aloud you tell. 

But wifely your mifearriages conceal. Garth's Difpenfatory, 
How, alas 1 will he appear in that awful day, when even 
the failings and mifearriages of the righteous fhall not be con¬ 
cealed, though the mercy of God be magnified in their par- 
. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2 . Abortion ; ad of bringing forth before the time. 

There mull be flying and death, as well as mifearrio^n 
and abortions; for there died many women with child. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

To Misca'rry. v. n. [mis and carry.] 

1. To fail; not to have the intended event; not to fucceed; to 
be loft in an enterprife; not to reach the efted intended. 

Have you not heard of Frederick, the great foldier, who 
mifearried at fea ? Shakefpeare's Meafure for Aleafurt. 

Our fitter's man is certainly mifearr ied. Shakejptori. 
Is it conduded he fhall be protedor ? 

—It is determin’d, not concluded yet: 

But fo it muft be if the king mifearry. Shakefp. Rich. HI. 

If you mifearry , 

Your bufinefs of the world hath fo an end. 

And machination ceafes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Sweet Baflanio, my fhips have all mifearried, my creditors 
grow cruel, my eftate is very low. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

I could mention fome projeds which I have brought to 
maturity, and others which have mifearried. Addifon's Guard. 

No wonder that this expedient fhould fo often mifearry, 
which requires fo much art and genius to arrive at any per- 
fedion in it. Swift’s Mrfcel. 

2. To have an abortion. 

Give them a mifearrying womb and dry breafts. Hof. ix. 14. 
So many politick conceptions fo elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for a delivery, do yet, in 
the ifliie, mifearry and prove abortive. South’s Sermons. 

His wife mifearried ; but the abortion proved a female foe¬ 
tus.. Pope and Arbuthnot's Mart. Scrib. 

You have proved yourfelf more tender of another’s em- 


Iiscella ne. n.j. \>ntjceuaneus, i^at. 1 ms u 
mafllin or meftlin.] Mixed corn : as, wheat and rye. 

It is thought to be of ufe to make fome mifcellane in com; 
as if you Cow a few beans with wheat, your wheat will be 
the better. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N u . 670. 

Miscellaneous, adj. [mifcellancus, Latin.] Mingled; com- 
pofed of various kinds. _ . , 

Being mifcellaneous in many things, he is to be rcceiv 
with fufpicion; for fuch as amafs all relations mutt err in 
fome, and without offence be unbelieved in many. Browne. 

And what the people but a herd confus’d, 

A mifcellaneous rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and well weigh’d fcarcc worth the praie. 
a 5 Milton's Par. Reg M- 

Miscella'neousness. n.f. [from mifcellaneous.] Compoition 
of various kinds. - • 

MI'SCELLANY. adj. [mifcellancus, L atin.J Mixed of ranoui 

The power of Spain confiftetb in a veteran army, com 
pounded of mifcellarry forces of all nations. _ f‘ c 

Mi'scellany. n. f. A mafs formed out of varifus kin1 . 

I muft acquit myfelf of the prefumption of having 
name to recommend any mifcellanies or works of ot er (n ^ 

When they have join’d their pericranies, Swift- 

Out fleips a book of mifcellanies. „ n t 

To Misca'st. v.a. [mis and caft.] To take a wr g- 

° f Men mifeaft their days; for in their age they deduce the 
account not from the day of their h ^’^. %L r Em ur:. 
Lord wherein they were born. Brown slug 
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M ,»•/ I* ^ *») 111 m 
” ThTlSy Cclpa few h™ ® ° f , h “ 

PM herfetf with a’g.cat 

hmlVrf h“«ly" P ° n “ 

View thefe letters, full of bad milchonce. 

France is revolted. , Shakefp. Henry \ I. p. 1. 

Sleep rock thy brain, 

And never come mifchance between us twain. Shakefpeare 
Nothin" can be a reafonable ground of defpiling a man but 
feme fiiult chargeable upon him ; and nothing can be a fault 
that is not naturally in a man’s power to prevent; otherw.fc, 

r' s "****’ Ws “ f “ 3;&£ 

his fault. , _ , , 

MI'SCHIEF. n.f [mefehef, old French.] 

, Harm ; hurt; whatever is ill and injunoufly done. 

The law in that cafe punilheth the thought; for better is 
a mifehief than an inconvenience. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

Come you murth’ring minifters ! 

Wherever ir. your fightlcfs fubftances . 

You wait on nature’s mifehief Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Thy tongue devifeth mifehief . Tfal. lii. 2. 

Was I the caufe of mifehief, or the man, . , 
Whofe lawlefs lull the fatal war began ? Dryden s e£n. 

Come not thou with mifehief- making beauty, 

To interpofc between us, look not on him. Rowe. 

2. Ill confluence ; vexatious affair. 

States call in foreigners to aflift them againft a common 
enemy ; but the mifehief was, thefe allies would never allow 
that the common eueniywas fubdued. Swift. 

To Mi'schief. v.a. [from the noun.] To hurt; to harm ; 
to injure. 

If the greateft inward heat be not fweetened by meeknefs, 
or not governed by prudence, can it bring to our fouls any 
benefit? rather it mifehiefs them. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Mi'schief maker, n.f [from mifehief and make.] One who 
caufes mifehief. 

Mi'schievous. adj. [from mifehief.] 

1. Harmful; hurtful; deftru&ivc; noxious; pernicious; inju¬ 
rious ; wicked. 

This falfe, wily, doubling difpofition is intolcrally mif- 
cbievous to fociety. South’s Sermons. 

I’m but a half-ftrain'd villain yet; 

But mongrel 'mifthievous. Dryden. 

He had corrupted or deluded mod of his fervants, telling 
them that tlicir mafter was run mad ; that he had difinheret- 
cd his heir, and was going to fettle his eftate upon a parifli- 
boy ; that if he did not look after their mafter lie would do 
fome very mifehievous thing. Arbuthnot’s Hjft. of John Bull. 

2. Spiteful; malicious. Ainfworth. 

Mischievously, adv. [from mifehief] Noxioufly; hurtfully; 

wickedly. 

Nor was the cruel deftiny content 
To fweep at ouce her life and beauty too; 

But like a harden’d felon took a pride 
To work more mifehievoufty flow. 

And plundered firft, and then deftroy’d. Dryden. 

Mi’schif.vousness. ;;.yi[from mij'chievotts.] Hurtfulncfs; per- 
nicioufnefs; wickednefs. 

Compare the harmleffnefs, the tendernefs, the modefty, 
and. the ingenuous pliablenefs, which is in youth, with the 
nufehievoufnefs, the ftynefs, the craft, the impudence, the 
fallhood, and the confirmed obftinacy found in an aged, lon"- 
praclifcd iinner. South’s Sermons. 

Mi'scible. adj. [from mifeeo, Latin.] Poflible to be mingled. 
Acid fpirits are fubtile liquors which comfc over in diftilla- 
tions, not inflammable, mifcible with water. Arbutbnot. 

Miscita'tion. n. f [mis and citation. ] Unfair or fulfc quo¬ 
tation. 

Being charged with mifeitation and unfair dealing, it was 
requifitc to fay fomething; for honefty is a tender point. 

Collier's View of the Stage. 

To Misci'te. v. a. [wu and cite.] To quote wrong. 

Miscla'im. n. f [mis and claim.] Miftaken claim. 

Error, mifclaim and forgctfulncfs, become fuitors for fome 
reiniflion of extreme rigour. Bacon 

Miscomputa'tion. n.f [mis and computation.] Falfe reckoning.’ 
It was a general misfortune and mifcomputation of that time! 
that the party had fo good an opinion of their own reputa¬ 
tion and intcreft. Clarendon. 

To Misconceive, t. *. [mrs and conceive.] To mis-judge; 
to have a falfe notion of. J 6 » 

Nc let falfe vvbifpcrs, breeding hidden fears 
Break gentle fleep with mifconceivtd doubt. * Sbenfer 
Our endeavour is not fo much to overthrow them with 
° ntend L a l to J ldd them J uft and reafonable caufes 
tofo^° fC f ? U1SS Y Wh,ch ’/° r want of due confideration here¬ 
tofore, tliey mifconceived. Hooker, b v 


Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Mischa'nce- 
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Mifconceived Joan of Arc hath been « y t 

A virgin from her tender infancy. ,ja e f p ‘. t- j ( - e 

Misconce'it. in.f [mis and and concept,on.] Falie 

Misconception. | opinion ; wTong notion. 

The other which inftead of it we arc required to acccp , 

u o«h«,w» 
- or. «£ - £ 

names of things. H*™* 

It will be a great fatisfadion to fee thofe pieces of molt 
ancient hiftory, which have been chiefly preferred in fenp- 
ture, confirmed anew, and freed from thofe mifconceptrons or 
mifreprefentations which made them fit uneafy upon the 
fpirits even of the beft men. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Misconduct, n. f [mis and ccnduSI.] Ill behaviour; ill ma¬ 
nagement. . . . r , 

They are induftrioufly proclaimed and aggravated by lucn 
as are guilty or innocent of the fame flips or mrfcondutls in 
their own behaviour. * Addifon s Sped?. N°. 256. 

It highly concerned them to reflc£l, how great obligations 
both the memory of their pafl: mifcondidt , nnd their prefent 
advantages, laid on them, to walk with care and circum- 
fpeflion. Rogers’s Sermons . 

To Misconduct, v. a. [mis ahd condutt .J To manage amifs> 
to carry on wrong. 

Misconje'cture. «. f [mis and ccnjcfiure.] A wrong 
guefs. 

I hope they will plaufibly receive our attempts, or candidly 
correct our mifconjetimes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Misconje'cture. v. a. [mis and cor.jeP.ure.] To gueis 
wrong. 

Misconstruction, n.f. [mis and conflruttion.] Wrong in¬ 
terpretation of words or things. 

It pleas’d the king his mailer very lately 
To ftrike at me upon his m jcorflruPiion, 

When he conjunct, and flatt’ring his difplcafurc, 

Tript me behind. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a mifeon- 
Jlruttion of the fymbolical expreflion. frown’s Vulgar Err. 

Thofe words were very weakly inferted where they are lo 
liable to rnifconftrutlion. Stillingfteet. 

To Misco'nstrue. v. a. [mis and conflruc.] To interpret 
wrong. 

That which by right expofiticn buildeth up Chriftian faith, 
being mifeonftrued breedeth error; between true and falfe con- 
ftrudtion the difference reafon muft fliew. Hooker, b. iii, 

Wc would have had you heard 
The manner ahd tire purpofc of his treasons; 

That you might well have fignified the fame 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Mifconjlrue us in him. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Many of the unbelieving Ifraelites would have mifeonftrued 
this ftory of mankind. Raleigh. 

Do not, great Sir, mifconjlrue his intent. 

Nor call rebellion what was prudent care. 

To guard himfelf by neceffary war. Dryden's Aurcngzebt. 
A virtuous emperor was much afflided to find his a&ions 
mifeonftrued and defamed by a party. Addifon. 

Miscontinuance, n. ft [mis and continuance.] Ceffation • 
intermiflion. 

To Misco'unsel. v. a. [mis and courfcl.] To advife wrong. 

Every thing that is begun with reafon 
Will come by ready means unto his end. 

But things mifcounfled muft needs mifwend. Spcnfer. 

To Misco'unt. v.a. [mefcountcr, French, mil and count.] To 
reckon wrong. J 

MYscreance. I n.f [from mefereance or mefcroiance, fufpicion, 

s French.] Unbelief; hii faid,; ndhereS 
to a falie religion. 

If thou wilt renounce thy mifereance , 

And my true liegeman yield thyfelf for ay, 

L ife will I grant thee for thy valiance. Spetrfcr 

n * mQ , re u J ual c . a . ufes of deprivation are murthcr,' man- 

MI'S^RFAVT> Cfy ’ atheifm, fimony. AyUfft. 

MIbGKLANT. n.f. [mefreant, French.] J M 

1. One that holds a falfe faith; one who believes in falfe gods 
fJ hClr r ph T i uft y condcmj '* ed them as an adultfrou! 

£ £ of ^ ft 

2. A vile wretch Hooier > b - 

T , . Now by Apollo, king, 

1 hou fwear’ft thy gods in vain. 

If ex^^rfSy proves in 

gg* “ bC m>d ' “4 *« ™ co^rutnt 

dddifen i Freeholder , N°. 50. 
^ Miscre'ate. 
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TbS'/s 

Then made he head againft his enemies. 

And Ymner flew or Logris mifereate ft, ® , 

A 5 ft [°° n r S ,r C to0lc that fair, ^ k 

And that falfe other fprite, on whom he fpread 

A feemmg body of the fubtile air. o Wr 

God forbid, my lord, 1 St ^"' 

M-»£.“ / SSTlvtS; 

t* , O God, 

it thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdeeds. 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

our own mifdceds have wrought. Milton. 
e, abandon’d. 


Chas’d from a throne. 


and exil’d 


For foul mfiajs, were praiftments too'mdd] ~ 

,ak! SD To judge ill of, t 7 Z. 

All unweeting an enchanter bad 
His fenfe abus’d, and made him to mifdeem 
M y loyalty, not fuch as it did feem. Fairy Queen, b . i. 

Befides, were we unchangeable in will. 

And ot a wit that nothing could mifdeem ; 

Equal to God, whofe wifdom Ihineth ftill 
And never errs, we might ourfelves efleem. Demies . 

To Misdeme AN. V. a. [mis and demean.] To behave ill. 

From frailty 

And want of wifdom, you, that bell lhould teach us, 

, M Have mtfdemean’d yourfelf. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

■ J Misdf me an<)R. n.f. [mis and demean.] Offence; ill beha¬ 
viour ; lomething lets than an atrocious crime. 

1 he houfe of commons have only power to cenfure the 
members of their own houfe, in point of election or mifde- 
meanors, in or towards that houfe. Bacon. 

It is no real difgrace to the church merely to lofc her pri¬ 
vileges, but to forfeit them by her fault or mfdemeanor. South. 

1 hefe could never have touched the head, or Hopped the 
fource of thefe unhappy mifdemeanors , for which the punifh- 
ment was fent. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. ii. 

Misdevo'tion. n.f. [mis and devotion.] Miflaken piety. 

A place, where mifdevotion frames 
A thoufand prayers to faints, whofe very names 
The church knew not, hcav’n knows not yet. Donne. 

Misdi'et. n.f. [mis and diet.] Improper food. 

A dropfy through his flelh did flow, 

Which by mijdiet daily greater grew. Fairy £>ueen, b. i. 

To Misdisti'nguish. v. a. [mis and dijlinguifh.] To make 
wrong difiin&ions. 

If we imagine a difference where there is none, becaufe 
we difiinguilh where we lhould not, it may not be denied 
that we mifdiflinguifh. Hooker , b. iii. 

ToMisdo'. v. a. [mis and do.] To do wrong; to commit a 
crime ; to offend. 

Afford me place to Ihcw what rccompence 
T’wards thee I intend for what I have mifdone.. Milton. 

To Misdo'. v. n. To commit faults. 

Try the erring foul 
Not wilfully mf doing , but unaware 
Milled. Paradifc Regain'd, b. i. 

The worll is, to think ourfelves fafe fo long as we keep 
our injuries from the knowledge of men, and out of our own 
view, without any awe of that all-feeing eye that obferves all 
our mifdoings. L'EJlrange. 

1 have mifdone , and I endure the fmart. 

Loth to acknowledge, but more loth to part. Dryden. 

Misdo'f.r. n.f. [from mifdo.] An offender; a criminal; a 
malefactor. 

Were they not contained in duty with a fear of law, which 
inflittelh lharp punilhments to mifdoers, no man lhould enjoy 
any thing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To Misdo'ubt. v.a. [mis uni doubt.] To fufpedl of deceit 
or danger. 

If Ihe only mifdoubted me, I were in heaven; for quickly I 
would bring fufficient affurance. Sidney, b. ii. 

I do not mifdoubt my wife, but I would be loth to turn 
thcln both together; a man may be too confident. Shakefp. 
The bird that hath been limed in a bulh. 

With trembling wings mifdoubteth ev’ry bulh; 

And I, the haplcfs male to one fweet bird. 

Have now the fatal object in my eye, 

Where my poor young was lim’d, was caught, and kill’d. 

Shaiefpeare's Henry VI. p. iii- 
If you mifdoubt me that I am not lhe, 

I know not how I Avail allure you farther. Shahefpcarc. 

To believe his wiles my truth can move. 

Is to rmfdonbt my rcafon or my love. Dryden. 

Misdo'ubt. n.f. [mis and doubt .J 

1. Sulpicion -of crime or danger. 

He cannot fo prccifely weed this land. 
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As his mifdoubts prefent occafion • 

That 0 ” r C J° Cnroot ' d * ith his friends, 

Ha u PUC rn g 10 unfix an e nemy, 

A J 0 ,?’ fted ( Carful thou S h *> 

AnTm« f r ,gal fathcr ? ga!nS thc )' Employ, 

And turn to point and pearl, and ev’ry female tov n . 

They grew diffolute and prophane; and bv £%£L ■ Sp f 

htTsrs h * d 

»^d A ?,cZf d ' n, and <*,**<« 

Mi'ser. n.f Latin.j ^ 

*' A wretchedI perfon; one overwhelmed with calamity 

Do not difda.n to carry with you the woful words of a 
mijer now defpairmg; neither be afraid to appear before her 
beanng the bafe title of thc fender. PP STfJ 

I wilh that it may not prove fomc ominous foretoken of 
misfortune to have met with fuch a mifer as I am. ££ 
Fair fon of Mars, that feek with warlike fpoil * 
And great achievements, great yourfelf to make, 
Vouchfafe to Hay your Heed for humble mifer'% fake. 

2. A wretch ; a mean fellow. ^ 

Decrepit mifer ! bafe ignoble wretch ! 

I am defeended of a gentler blood. Shakefp. HenryVl 
3 A wretch covetous to extremity; one who in wealth makes 
himfelf miferable by the fear of poverty. 

Though lhe be dearer to my foul than reft 
To weary pilgrims, or to mifers gold, 

R ather than wrong Caftalio I’d forget her. Otway’s Orphan. 

No Inver faints by dying mifers giv’n. 

Here brib’d the rage of ill-requited heav’n ; 

But fuch plain roofs as piety could raife. 

And only vocal with the Maker’s praife. /W 

Miserable, adj. [ miferable , French; mifer, Latin.] ‘ 

1. Unhappy; calamitous; wretched. 

O nation miferable , 

With an untitled tyrant, bloody feepter’d ? 

When flialt thou fee thy wholefomc days again ? Shakefp. 
Moll miferable is the defirc that’s glorious. Shakefpeare. 
What’s more miferable than difeontent ? Shakefpeare. 
It is probable that there will be a future Hate, and then 
how miferable is thc voluptuous unbeliever left in thc lurch. 

South’s Sermons. 

What hopes delude thee, miferable man ? Dryden's En. 

2. Wretched; worthlefs. 

Miferable comforters are ye all. Job xvi. 2. 

3. Culpably parfimonious; flingv. 

Mi'ser ableness. n. f. [from miferable.] State of mifery. 
Mi'serably. adv. [from miferable.] 

1. Unhappily; calamitoufly. 

Of the five employed by him, two of them quarrelled, one 
of which was flain, and the other hanged for it; the third 
drowned himfelf; the fourth, though rich, came to beg his 
bread ; and the fifth was miferably nabbed to death. South. 

2 . Wretchedly; meanly. 

As the love I bear you makes me thus invite you; fo the 
fame love makes me alhamed to bring you to a place, where 
you lhall be fo, not fpokeii by ceremony but by truth, mifer¬ 
ably entertained. Sidney, h. ii- 

Covetoufly. Ain [worth. 

i'sery. n.f. [miferia , Latin; mifere, French.] 

1. Wretebednefs; unhappinefs. 

My heart is drown’d with grief, 

My body round engirt with mifery. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Happincfs, in its full extent, is the utmoH pleafure we are 
capable of, and mifery the utmoH pain. Luke. 

2 - Calamity; misfortune; caufe of mifery. 

When we our betters fee bearing our woes, 

We fcarcely think our miferies our foes. Shakefpeare. 

The gods from heav’n furvey thc fatal Hrife, > 

And mourn the miferies of human life. Dryden s En. 

3. [From mifer.] Covetoufnefs ; avarice. Not in ufc. 

He look’d upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o’ th’ world: he covets lefs 
Than mifery itfelf would give. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

In a fabrick of forty thoufand pounds charge, I wilh thirty 
pounds laid out before in an exact model; for a Yrttlc mijer) 
may caftly breed fomc abfurdity of greater charge. If often. 

1 Mis®ste EM- 


•fel 
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MiSESTe'em. n.f. [Mis and ejlecm.] Di ('regard ; flight. 

To Misfa’shion. v.a. [mis and fafhutn.] To form wrong. 

A thing in reafon impoflible, thorough their misfajhioned 
prcconceit, appeared Unto them no lefs certain, than if nature 
had written it in the very foreheads of all the creatures of 
q 0 j Hakewill on Providence. 

To Mjsfo'rm. v. a. [mis and form.] To put in an ill form. 

His monfirous fcalp down to his teeth it tore, 

And that mis formed Hi ape misfhaped more. Spenfer. 

M-sfo'rtune. n.f [mis and fortune.] Calamity; ill luck; 
want of good fortune. 

Fortune thus ’gan fay, mifery and misfortune is all one. 
And of misfortune , fortune hath only the gift. Sidney. 

What world’s delight, or joy of living fpcech. 

Can heart fo plung’d in fea of forrows deep. 

And heaped with fo huge misfortunes reach ? Fa. §>u. 

Confider why the change was wrought. 

You’ll find it his misfortune , not his fault. Addifon. 

To Misgi've. v. a. [mis and give.] To fill with doubt; to 
deprive of confidence. It is ufed always with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

As Henry’s late prefaging prophefy 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Richmond ; 

So doth my heart mifgive me in thefe conflicts 

What may befal him, to his harm or ours. Shakefpeare. 

This is flrange ! Who hath got the right Anne ? 

My heart mifgives me. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

Yet oft his heart divine of fomething ill, 

Mifgave him. Milton. 

If a conference thus qualified and informed, be not the 
meafure by which a man may take a true efiimate of his ab- 
folution, the finner is left in the plunge of infinite doubts, 
fufpicions, and mijgivings, both as to the meafures of his 
prefent duty, and the final iffues of his future reward. South. 

His heart mifgave him, that thefe were fo many meeting- 
houfes; but, upon communicating his fufpicions, I foon made 
him eafy. Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 47. 

To Misgo'vern. v.a. [mis and govern.] To govern ill; to 
adminificr unfaithfully. 

Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had mifgoverned the 
Hate, and inverted his treafures to his own private ufc. 

Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

Misgoverned, adj. [from mifgovern.] Rude; uncivilifed. 

Rude, mifgovern'd hands, from window tops, 

Threw duH and rubbilh on king Richard’s head. Shakefp. 

Misgo'vernance. n. f [mis and governance.] Irregularity. 

Thy mufe too long flumbereth iu forrowing. 

Lulled afleep through love’s mifgovcmancc. Spenfer’s Pajl. 

Misco'vernment. n.f. [mis and government.] 

1. Ill adminiflration of publick affairs. 

Men lay the blame of thofe evils whereof they know not 
the ground, upon publick mf government. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

2 . Ill management. M J 

Men are miferable, if their education hath been fo undif- 
ciplurcd, as to leave them unfurnifhed of (kill to fpend their 
time ; but mofi miferable, if fuch mifgovernment and unlkil- 
folnefs make them fall into vicious company. Taylor. 

3. Irregularity; inordinate behaviour. } 

There is not chaHity enough in language 
Without offence to utter them : thus, pretty lady, 
lam forry for thy much mifgovernment. Shakefpeare 

M;SG X ID xr Nt£ ’ n 'h and guidance.] Falfe direction 

The N.cene counci 1 fixed the equinox the twenty-firff of 
March for the finding out of Eafrer; which has caufed thc 
mifguidance from thc fiin which we lie under in refpeft of 
Eafter, and the moveable feafis. Holder on Time. 

Wholoever deceives a man, makes him ruin himfelf; and 
by caufmg an error in the great guide of his aflions, bis jud e - 
ment he caufes an error in his choice, thc mifguidance If 
which mufl naturally engage him to his definition. South 

tbfZni wl'y *• anJ T ° “1» >0 tai 

Hunting after arguments to make good one fide of a 
quell,on, and wholly to ncglet thofe which favour the other 
is wilfully to mtfguide the undemanding; and is fo f ar from 
giving truth its due value, that it whohy debafes it. Loch 
Mijguided prince ! no longer urge thy fate. 

Nor tempt tire hero to unequal war. 

Of all thc caufes which confpirc to blind 
Man s erring judgment, and mfguide the mind, 

Wlut the weak head with firongefi biafs rules, 
is Dride. the never,fail;nrr r i 


Prior. 


Is pride, the never-failing ZHTmT ’ p . 

To tell you what miferable mijhats fell to the m„nn • 

wou h ;: coUfiri> 1 fliouid to ° inuch ^ 

• ;f“ cc thus far entered into the confiderfthT’n/hi! - 
wherein fte hS tt^wreSca/beS^reck^^ ^” P ^ S 


Sjenfer. 
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Sir knight, take to you wonted Hrength; 

And mafier thefe mijhaps with patient might. Fa. Qteen. 

Rome’s readiefi champions, repofe you here; 

Secure from worldly chances and mifaps. Shakefpeare. 
It cannot be 

But that fuccels attends him : if mijhap , 

Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv’n 
By his avengers; fince no place like this 
Can fit his punilhmcnt, or your revenge. Milton's P. Lojl. 

If the worfi of all mijhaps hath fallen. 

Speak ; for he could not die unlike himfelf. Denham. 

Mi'shmash. n.f Ahif. A low word. A mingle or hotch¬ 
potch. 

To Misinfe'r. v. a. [mis and infer.] To infer wrong. 

Nefiorius teaching rightly, that God and man are diftihcl 
natures, did thereupon miftnfer , that in Chrill thofe natures 
can by no conjunction make one perfon. Hooker , b. v. 

To Misinform, v.a. [mis and inform.] To deceive by falfe 
accounts. 

Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and not as that 
wicked Simon had' mifimformed. 2 Mac. iii. 11. 

By no means trufl to your fervants, who millead you, or 
mifmform you; the reproach will lie upon yourfelf. Bacon. 
Bid her well beware, 

Lefi by fome fair-appearing good furpriz’d. 

She dictate falfe; and mifinform the will 
To do what God exprefsly hath forbid. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Misinformation, n.f. [from mifinform.] Falfe intelligence; 
falfe accounts. 

Let not fuch be difeouraged as deferve well, by mifmfor- 
mation of others, perhaps out of envy or treachery. Bacon. 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces againfi an infulting bafenefs, when backed with 
greatnefs, and let on by mifmformation. South's Sermons. 
To Misinterpret, v. a. [mis and interpret.] To explain to 
a wrong fenfe. 

The gentle reader refis happy to hear the Worth iefi works 
mi/interpreted, the clearefi aClions obfeured, and the inno- 
centcfi life traduced. Benj. Johnfon. 

After all thc care I have taken, there may be feveral paf- 
fa-cs mifquoted and mifmterpretcd. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Misjo'in. v.a. [mis and join.] To join unfitly or impro- 

In reafon’s abfence mimick fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoining Ihapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and mofi in dreams; 

Ill-matching words, and deeds, long pafl, or late. Milton. 

Euther, more miflaking what he read, 

Misjoins thc facred body with thc bread. Dnder 

SjSSm*'*’ c "“ T »**“<**■**.", 

ofjy h » er l We m t judge the matter ’ a mifearriage draws pity 

**£?£? wc afe by piitL > 7 ,™ 1- 

v • • , L FIJI range. 

zou misjudge ; 

You fee through love, and that deludes your fight • 

As, what is flraight, feems crooked through the water. 

By allowing himfelf in what is inrioccntfhe breedfolfcnw 
to his weak and misjudging neighbour. Atterbury's Sermon 
Infeni'atc ! 

I 00 long misjudging have I thought thee wife 

But furc relentlels folly Heels thy hreafi. ’ p . 

.Tf W * ^ and W ^ in a wrong p l a «P 

And from bcnearii “my hLd rZiTZZyf' Dr s d„, 


b ' the 

M, S ri-v K , „.f. o„ c 

To Misle’ad. v. a. [mis and W i 1 BaC ° n s 

to betray to mifehief or mifiake.’ SU ‘ dC 3 WrOI, 2 wa >’» 

Take, oh take thofe lips away, 

I hat fo fweetly were forfworn ; 

And thofe eyes, the break of dav 
E.ghts that do mijiead the morn. c/ , , 

>/7 Tliofe we love. Shakefpeare. 

jirs* i i ’ w - ***■ %nv. 

If you would hear, KWJWp 

Leave to be mad. lav^e minds. 

Tnrit not ,0 your t', mu who 

Bacon’s Advice to Fitters. 

O thieviflx 
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O thievilh night, 

vv hy {hould’ft thou but for Come felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars, 

That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlalting oil, to give due light 
To the mijled and lonely traveller? ° 

What can they teach and not mijlead: 

Ignorant of thcmfelves, of God much more ? 

I hou who haft taught me to forgive the ill, 

And recompenfe, as friends, the good mijled-. 

If mercy be a precept of thy will. 

Return that mercy on thy fervant’s head. 

The imagination, which is of fimple perception, doth 
never of itfeif, and direCtly, mijlead us ; yet it is the almoft 
fatal means of our deception. Glanvilie’s Seep. 

Whatever neceffity determines to the purfuit of real blif's, 
the fame neceffity eftablifhcs fufpcnce, and ferutiny of each 
fucceffive defire, whether the fatisfaClion of it docs not inter¬ 
fere with our true happinefs, and mijlead us from it. Locke. 

’Tis hard to fay, if greater want of lkill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill: 

But of the two lefs dang’rous is th’ offence 

To tire our patience, than mijlead our fenfe. Pope. 

Misle'adER. n. f. [from mijlead .] One that leads to ill. 

When thou doft hear I am as I have been. 

Approach me, and thou {halt be as thou waif. 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 

Till then I banilh thee on pain of death. 

As I have done the reft of my mijleaders. Sbakcfpeare. 
They have difclaimed and abandoned thofc heretical phan- 
tafies touching our Saviour, wherein by their mijleaders they 
had been anciently plunged. Brercwood on Languages. 

To Misli'ke. v. a. [mis and like.'] To difapprove ; to be not 
pleafed with ; to diflike. 

It was hard to fay, whether he more liked his doings, or 
mijliked the efifeCt of his doings. Sidney. 

Tertullian was not deceived in the nature of the place; 
but Aquinas, who mijliked this opinion, followed a worfe. 

Raleigh’s Hift. of the TVorld. 

Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge : 

If thou mijlike him, thou conceiv’ft him not. Herbert. 

Misli'ke. n.f. [from the verb.] Dilapprobation; diftaftc. 

Setting your fcorns and your mijlike afide. 

Tell me lome rcafon, why the lady Gray 

Should not become my wife. Shakcfp. Henry VI. 

Their angry gefturcs with mijlike difclofe. 

How much his ipcech offends their noble cars. Fairfax. 

Misli'ker. n.f [from mijlike.] One that difapproves. 

Open flatterers of great men, privy mflikers of good men, 
fair fpeakers with fmiling countenances. jJfcbam. 

Mi'slen. n.f. [corrupted from mifcellane.] Mixed corn : as, 
wheat and ric. 

They commonly fow thofc lands with wheat, mijlen, and 
barley. Mortimer's. Hiijbandry. 

To Mx'sle. v. n. [from mijl.] To rain in imperceptible drops, 
like a thick mill: properly mijilc. 

Ynough, thou mourned haft. 

Now ginnes to mizzle, hie we homeward faft. Spenfer. 
The very fmall drops of a mi fling rain defending through 
a freezing air, do each of them Ihoot into one of thole 
figured icicles. Greta's Coflmol. b. i. 

This cold precipitates the vapours either in dews, or, if 
the vapours more copioufly afeend, they are condenfcd into 
mifling , or into fhowers of fmall rain, falling in numerous, 
thick, fmall drops. Derham’s Phyfup-Theol 

In miflmg days when I my threfher heard. 

With nappy beer I to the barn repair’d. Gay's Paflorafs. 

To Misli've. v. a. [mis and live.] To live ill. 

Should not thilke God, that gave him that good. 

Eke cherifli his child if in his ways he flood, 

For if he miflive in leudnefs and luft, • 

Little boots all the wealth and the truft. Spenfer s Pafl. 

To Mismanage, v. a. [mis and manage.] To manage ill. 
The debates of mod princes councils would be in danger 
to be mijnumagcd, fince thofe who have a great ftrokc m them 
arc not always perfectly knowing in the forms of fyllogifm- 

Mismanagement, n.f [mis and management.] Ill manage¬ 
ment ; ill conduct. . , . „ rl 

It is //;/ [management more than want of abilities, that men 
have reafon to complain of in thofe that differ from them.^ 

The falls of fav’rites, projeCts of the groat, 

Of old mifmanagements, taxations new. 

All neither wholly falfe, nor wholly true. Pope. 

To Misma'rk. v. a. [ mis and mark.] To mark with the wrong 

l ° Things are mifmaried in contemplation and life for want 
of application or integrity. 

To Mismatch, v. a. [mss and match.] To match uni 
ably. 
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t What at my years forfaker.! had I 
Ugly, or old, mifmatcht to my defires, 

My natural defers had taught me 

To fet me down contented. Southern's Spartan Dame 

name N A ME ' *' ^ *** To ca!1 b y thc wrong 

They make one man’s fancies, or perhaps failings, confinins 
laws to others, and convey them as fuch to their lucceeders 
who are bold to mifname all unobfcquioufnefs to their incogi* 

in,at,, 

other act vacated by a wrong name. 1 

To Misobse'rve. v. a. [mis and obferve.] Not to obferve ac¬ 
curately. 

They underftand it as early as they do language; and, if 
I mifabferue not, they love to be treated as rational creatures 
fooncr than is imagined.^ Locke on Education. 

Misogamist. n.f. [ui<r»j and ydyfiSy.] A marriage hater. 

Miso'gyny. n.f. [y.urlo and yuan.] Hatred of women. 

To Miso'rder. v. a. [mis and order.] To conduCt ill ; to ma¬ 
nage irregularly. 

If thc child mifs cither in forgetting a word, or mifordtr- 
ing thc fcntence, I would not have the matter frown. Af ham. 

Yet few of them come to any great age, by reafon of their 
mifordertd life when they were young. Aflham. 

Thc time miforder’d doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us, and crufh us to this monftrous form, 

To hold our fafety up. Shakcfp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Miso'rder. n.f. [from thc verb.] Irregularity ; diforderly pro¬ 
ceedings. 

When news was brought to Richard the fecond, that his 
uncles, who fought to reform the miforders of his counci¬ 
lors, were aflemblcd in a wood near unto the court, merrily 
demanded of one Sir Hugh a Linne, who had been a good 
military man, but was then fomewhat diftraught of his wits, 
what he would advife him to do? Iflue out, quoth Sir Hugh, 
and flay them every mother’s fon; and when thou haft fo 
done, thou haft killed all the faithful friends thou haft in 
England. Camden's Remains. 

Miso'rderly. adj. [from mifordcr.] Irregular. 

His over-much fearing of you drives him to feek fome mif- 
orderly Ihift, to be helped by fome other book, or to be 
prompted by fome other fcholar. Afcbam’s Schoolmafler.. 

To Mispe'l. -a. a. [mis and fpell ] To fpfiU wrong. 

She became a profeft enemy to the arts and fcicnces, and 
fcarce ever wrote a letter to him without wilfully mifpelling 
his name. Spectator, N«. 633. 

To Mispend. v. a. preterite and part, paflrvc mifpent. [ms 
and fpend.] 

1. To fpend ill; to wnftc; to confume to no purpofe; to throw 
away. 

What a deal of cold bufinefs doth a man mifpend the bet¬ 
ter part of life in ? In fcattering compliments, tendering vifits, 
gathering and venting news. Benj. Johnfon’s Dtfcmrj. 

Firft guilty confidence docs the mirrour bring, 

Then fliarp remorfe Ihoots out her angry flings 
And anxious thoughts, within themfelves at ftrife. 
Upbraid thc long mifpent , luxurious life. Dryden. 

I this writer’s want of fenfe arraign, I 

Treat all his empty pages with difdain, f 

And think a grave reply mifpent and vain. Blackmon. J 
He who has Jived with the greateft care will find, upon a 
review of his time, that he has fomething to redeem; but he 
who has mifpent much has ftill a greater concern. Rogers. 

Wife men retrieve, as far as they are able, every rmjpnt 
or unprofitable hour which has flipped from them. Rogers. 

2 . To watte, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Now let the arched knife their thirfty limbs 
Diflevcr, for the genial moifture due 
To apples, otherwife mifpends itfeif 
In barren twigs. , 

Mispe'nder. n.f. [from mifpend.] One who fpends 

H^r/much fufpea the excellency of thofc mens parts 
who are dillblute, and carclcfs mifpenders of^heirorj^ 

Mispersua'sion. n.f. [mis and perfuaflon.] Wrong notion, 
fal Som Tmjperfuafions concerning the Divine 

tTSxs&z to p»« i- 

I’ll have this crown of mme cut from my Ih f 
Before I’ll fee the crown fo foul msjplac d. Shakejpt 

What little arts govern the world ! wc need not 
An armed enemy or corrupted friend, 

When fcrvice but mifplae'd, or love mdtaken, ^ 

Performs thc work. ? He rrttf 

Is a man betrayed by fuch agents as he employi^ H^ £ 
placed his confidence, took hypotrify for fideh^a^ ^ 
lied upon the fcrvices of a pack of villams. South or 
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T .“» 225 r“ «>■'• (»»* aifml.] To 

T. b C« S .'^“ i0,, Som«to« it fignifies milhken. from 

1 ,ht French verb mffrnir, s fomctimcs ujuJcrvalucd or JiF 
dained, from the French verb meprfer. Hanmer. It 
both fenfes wholly obfolete. 

1. To miftake. .,, , 

You fpend your paflion on a mifpns d mood; 

T am not guilty of Lyfander’s blood. Sbakcfpeare. 

2. To flight; to fcorn; to defpife. . , f 

He’s fo much in thc heart of thc world, and efpccially of 
mv own people who bett know him, that I am altogether 

Pluck indignation on thy head; 

By the mijpriflng of a maid, too virtuous 

For thc contempt of empire. Sbakcfpeare. 

Mispri'sion. n.f [from m'Jprijc.] 

j. Scorn; contempt. 

Here take her hand, 

Proud fcornful boy, unworthy this good gift! 

That doth in vile mifpriflon fhackle up 

My love, and her defert. Sbakefpeate. 

2. Mittake; mifconccption. 

Thou haft miftaken quite, 

And laid thy love juice on fome true love’s fight; 

Of thy mifpriflon mutt perforce enfuc 
Some true love turn’d, and not a falfe turn’d true. Shakcfp. 
Wc feel fuch or fuch a fentiment within us, and herein is 
no cheat or mifpriflon ; it is truly fo, and our fenfe concludes 
nothing of its rile. Glanville's Seep. 

3. [In common law.] It fignifies negleiSl, negligence, or over- 

fight. Mifpriflon of treafon is the concealment, or not dif- 
dcfinR, of known treafon ; for the which thc offenders are 
to fuffer imprifonment during thc king’s plcafure, lofe their 
goods ar.d the profits of their lands during their lives. M'f- 
prijion of felony, is the letting any perfon, committed for 
treafon or felony, or fufpicion of cither, to go before he be 
indicted. Cowel. 

To Mispropo'rtion. v. a. [mis and proportion.] To join 
without due proportion. 

Mispro'ud. adj. [mis and proud.] Vitioufly proud. Obfolete. 

Now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt. 

Impairing Henry, flrcngth’ning mif .roud York. Shakcfp. 

To Misquo'tE. v. a. [mis and quote.] To quote falfly. 

Look how wc can, or fad, or merrily. 

Interpretation will mifquote our looks. Sbaiefp. Henry IV. 
After all the care I have taken, there may be fcvcral paf- 
fages mifquoted. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To ivIisreci'te. v.a. [mis and recite.] To recite not accord¬ 
ing to the truth. 

He mifrccites the argument, and denies the confequence, 
which is clear. Bijhop Brumhall againjl Hobbes. 

To Misre'ckon. v. a. [mis and reckon.] To reckon wrong ; 
to compute wrong. 

Whoever finds a miftake in the fum total, muft allow hini- 
felf out, though after repeated trials he may not fee in which 
article he has mifreckoncd. Swift. 

To Misrei.a'te. v. a. [mis and relate. ] To relate inaccurately 
or falfly. 7 

1 o fatisfy me that he mifrelated not the experiment, he 
brought two or three fmall pipes of glafs, which gave me the 
opportunity of trying it. Boyle. 

MisRei.a'tion. n.f. [from mifrelate.] Falfe or inaccurate nar¬ 
rative. 

Mine aim was only to prefs home thofe things in writing, 
which had been agitated between us by word of mouth ; °a 
courfc much to be preferred before verbal conferences, as be¬ 
ing lefs fobje£t to miftakes and mifrelations , and wherein pa- 
ralogilins are more quickly deicfted. Bijhop Bramhall. 

Jo Misreme'mber. v.a. [mis and remember.] To miftake hv 
trufling to memory. 

If I much mifremember not, I had fuch a fpirit from peas 
kept long enough to lofe their verdure. Boyle 

1 o Misrepo'rt. v. a. [mis and report.] To give a falfe ac¬ 
count of; to give an account difadvantageous and falfe 
H,s dofhine was mifreported, as though lie had every- 
where preached this, not only concerning the Gentiles, but 
alfo touching the Jews. Hooker, LW. 

A man that never vet 

Did, as he vouches, mifreport your grace. Shakefbeare 
oftl fl mnSJ l dgmCn r i? m ‘ flcads us > and makes the will 


n . We defend him not, 

UiUy defire to know his crime: ’tis poflible 
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As by flattery a man is ufually brought to open his befool 
to his mortal enemy, fo by detraction, and a fland 5^ s 
report of perfons, he is often brought to flwt ! hc / an £ 
to his heft and tn.eft friends. r fnXt 

To Misrepresent, v. a. [mis and reprefent.) To -eprefent 
not as it is ; to falfit'y to diladvantagc : mis often ligmhcs 
not only error, but malice or miichief. 

Two qualities necellary to a reader before his judgment 
flioiild be allowed are, common honefty and common fenfe ; 
and that no man could have mfrepreftnttd that paragraph, 
unlefs he were utterly deftitute of one or both. bwift. 

While it is fo difficult to learn thc fprings of fome facts, 
andfoeafy to forget the circumftanccs of others, it is no 
wonder they Ihould be fo grofly mifreprefented to the pubhek 
by curious and inquifidvc heads, who proceed altogether upon 
conjectures. Swift, 

MisReprfsEnta'tion. n.f [from msfreprefent.] 

1. The aft of mifreprefenting. 

They have prevailed by mifreprefentations, and other arti¬ 
fices, to make the fucceflor look upon them as thc only per¬ 
fons he can truft. Swift. 

2 . Account malicioufly falfe. 

Since I have flicwn him his foul miftakes and injurious 
mifreprefentations, it will become him publickly to own and 
rctraCt them. Atterbury. 

Misru'le. n.f. [mis and rule.] Tumult; confufiou; revel ; 
unjuft domination. 

In the portal plac’d, the heav’n-born maid, 

Enormous riot, and mifrulc furvey’d. Pope. 

And through his airy hall thc loud mifrule 
Of driving tempeft, is for ever heard. 'Tbomfon. 

Miss. n.f. [contracted from nuftrefs. Bailey.] 

1. The term of honour to a young girl. 

Where there are little matters and miffes in a houfe, they 
are great impediments to the diverfions of thc fervants. Sw. 

2. A {trumpet; a concubine; a whore ; a proftitute. 

All women would be of one piece. 

The virtuous matron and the mifs. Hudibtas, p. iii. 

This gentle cock, for Iblace of his life. 

Six mijjcs haJ befidcs his lawful wife. Dryden. 

To Miss. v.a. [mijflm, Dutch and German.] AliJJed preter. 
mijl part. 

1. Not to hit by the mind ; to miftake. 

Nor can I mifs the way, fo ltrongly drawn 
By this new-felt attraction, and inlSnCt. Milton. 

2. Not to hit by manual aim. 

Thc life you bonded to your jav’lin giv’n. 

Prince, you have mifs d. Po*c. 

3. To fail of obtaining. 

If (he defired above all things to have Orgalus, Ore;aIus 
feared nothing but to mifs Parthcnia. Sidney. 

So may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Mifs that, which one unworthier may attain; 

And die with grieving. Sbakefl. Merchant of Venice. 

Where {hall a maid’s diftraCted heart find reft. 

If {he can mifs it in her lover’s breaft ? Dryden. 

When a man miffes his great end, happinefs, he will ac¬ 
knowledge he judged not right. Locke. 

4. To difeover fomething to be unexpectedly wanting. 

Without him I found a wcaknefs, and 'a miftruftfulnefs of 
myfelf, as one ftrayed from his belt ftrength, when at any 
time I mtjjed him. ^ ' 

In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in thc wilder- 
nefs, fo that nothing was miffed. 1 Sam. xxv. 2 1 . 

5. lo be without. 

Wc cannot mifs him; he docs make our fire. 


Sbakejpeare’s Tempej 


Prio 


Fetch in our wood. 

6. To omit. 

She would never mifs one day, 

A walk (b fine, a fight fo <>ay. 

7. To perceive want of. ~ ° 

My redoubl’d love and care. 

May ever tend about thee to old age 

With all things grateful chcar’J, and fo fupply’d. 

That what by me thou haft loft thou lcaft (hah mifs. M 


South's Strmoi 


It may be fome miftake or mifreport, 
borne falfe fuggeftion, or malicious li 


feandal. 


Denham. 


without miffing them. 

To Miss. v. n. 

1. To fly wide; not to hit. 

-p ^ lying bullets now 

i o execute his rage, appear too flow, 

n«ST fc&S rw “ p b “‘ comm ™ fo “ ls >«r- trail 

, To”n Lx:." d •» 

4. To be loft; to be wanting. 

tt , . Mv lord, 

Wkh h7 Qme t0 me 

With his {word drawn. r . r , 

p Shakcfp. Cymbelt 
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wc hurt no '- Mi,h “ « »*«ovgh, mif 
For a time caught up God, at once * W ’“ V ' 7 ' 

T ™~ a]1 a "d each, how he 

To be ih inventor m/yiV/, f« eafy it feem’d, 

tapofSe"'’ Wh ‘ Ch >“ unr ° uni1 -uld havo ^, 
6 ' li^°oyea° ° b, “ n ’ karn ’ 0r ** : fomed " 1 ' s 5 ft ^’before 

^iof Un tlle r m 0 7 US 8 UP ° n ^ kaft refle<£Hon wc «®«* 

Miss. «./ [from the verb.] Attcrburfs Sermons, 

i - Lofs ; want. 

In humble dales is footing fall. 

The trode is not fo tickle. 

And though one fall through heedlefs hafte 
If et is his miff* not mickle. Spenjer’s Paflorah. 

I could have better fpar’d a better man. J 

Oh, I fhould have a heavy mi/s of thee. 

If I were much in love with vanity. Sbaiefp. Henry IV. 
If thefc papers have that evidence' in them, there will he 
no great rrufs of thofe which are loft, and my reader may be 
fatished without them. / i. 

2. Miftakej errour. 

Hc did without any great mifs in the hardeft points of 
».^ ranimar * . , Afcbams Schoolmajier. 

Missal, n. f. [mtjfale, Lat. mijfel, Fr.j The mafs book. 

By the rubnek of the mijjal, in every folemn mafs, the 
pried is to go up to the middle of the altar. Stilling fleet 
To Missa'y. v. «. [mis and fay.] To fay ill or wroiw. 

Their ill haviour garres men mijfay, 

Both of their do&rine and their fay.' Spcnfcr's Paft 

Diggon Davie, I bid her godday. 

Or Diggon her is, or I mijfay. Spenfer's Pajl. 

\v e are not dwarfs, but of equal ftature, if Vives mijfay 
n ° t l Haketvill on Providence. 

1 o Misse'em. v. n. [mis and feem.] 

1. To make falfc appearance. 

Foul Dueffa meet. 

Who with her witchcraft and mijfeeming fweet 
Inveigled her to follow her defires unmeet. Fairy Queen. 

2. To mifbecome. Obfolete both. 

Never knight I faw in fuch mijfeeming plight. Fa. Qu. 
To Missk’rve. v. a. [mis and ferve. J To ferve unfaithfully^ 
Great men, who mijferved their country, were lined very 
highly. Arbufhnot on Coins. 

To Missha'pe. v. a. part, mijhaped and mijhapen. [mis and 
Jhape.] To fhape ill; to form ill; to deform. 

A rude mijhapen, monftruous rabblemcnt. Fa. Qtt. 
His monftruous fcalp down to his teeth it tore. 

And that misformed fhape, misjbaped more. Fairy Qtieen. 

Him then fhe docs transform to monftruous hues, 

And horribly misjbapcs with ugly lights, 

Captiv’d eternally in iron mews. Fairy Queen, l. ii. 
This misjbaped knave, 

His mother was a witch. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

And will fhe yet debafe her eyes on me. 

On me that halt and am misjhapen thus. Shak. Rich. III. 

Let the misjbaped trunk that bears this head 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shakefpeare. 

Pride will have a fall: the beautiful trees go all to the 
-wreck here, and only the misjhapen and defpicable dwarf is 
left Handing. L'EJlrange. 

Pluto hates his own misjhapen race. 

Her fifter furies fly her hideous face. Dryden's /En. 

They make bold to deftroy ill-formed and misjbaped pro¬ 
ductions. Locke. 

The Alps broken into fo many fteps and precipices, form 
one oFthe moft irregular, mijhapen fccnes in the world. Addif 
We ought not to believe that the banks of the ocean arc 
really deformed, becaufc they have not the form of a regular 
bulwark; nor that the mountains arc misjhapen, bccaufe they 
are not cxaCl pyramids or cones. Bentley s Sermons. 

Some figures monftrous and misfliap'd appear 
Confider’d fingly, or beheld too near. 

Which but proportion’d to their fite or place. 

Due diftance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 

2. In Shakefpeare , perhaps, it once fignifics ill directed: as, to 
Jhape a courfe. 

Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 

Misjlsapen in the conduct of them both. 

Like powder in a fkill-lefs foldicrs flafk, 

1 fet on fire. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

JVIi'ssile. adj. [ mijftlis , Lat.] Thrown by the hand; f&iking 
at diftance. 

Wc bend the bow, or wing the nvjjuc dart. rope. 
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Mi'ssion. n.f Latin.] 

Lomnuflion ; the ftate of beinn- e 

l0n tr3dng the defart wild, ^ Upre “ C aUthorit J’- 
All h,s great work to come before him fet. 

How to begin, how to accomplifh beft. 

His end of being on earth, and miff on hi»h. M’t P d 
. The divine authority of our million anrf.h* 

thren of Solomon’s houfe, to givf u” ^ 

fciences, manufactures, and inventions of all theMu ^ 
bring us books and paterns; and that the brethren ft, "u 
ftay abroad till the new mijfon. Bacon’! 

3 - Difmiffion; difeharge. Not in ufe. N At anl:i - 

In Cefar’s army, fomewhat the foldiers would have i. ■ 
yet only demanded a mijfon or difeharge, though with no 
tontion it fhould be granted, but thought to wfench ^ "' 
tteir other defires i whereupon with one cry they f fed" 

4 - Fadtion; party. Not in ufe. Bacon s dpcpbth. 

Glorious deeds, in thefe fields of late. 

Made emulous mjfons ’mongft the gods themfclves. 

And drove great Mars to fadtion. v/J?,. 

MTssionary. >„.f [mijfottaire, French.] One fa ?t 
Mi ssioner. j gate religion. " 

peI“jr^; b LP r r Mri “ *«i. 

Like mighty mijjioner you come, 

Ad partes infideliurn. r, , 

MTssive. adj. [mijfve, French.] ^ *' 

1. Such as may be fcnt. 

The king grants a licence unde.r the great feal, called a 
conge deflirc, to cleft the perfon he has nominated bv his 
letters mijfve. j../; ire . d 

2. Ufed at diftance. Mjfc sParer^. 

In vain with darts a diftant war they try, 

, n Sh ,° r rt ’ and more the mijfve weapons fly. Dryien 
MI'SSIFF. n.f. [French.] 1 ' 0 

1. A letter fcnt: it is retained in Scotland in that fenfe. 

Great aids came in to him; partly upon mijfves, and 
partly voluntaries from many parts. ' Bacon's Henry \’W. 

2 . A meflenger. 

Rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters; and with taunts 
Did gibe my mijfve out of audience. Shakefpeare. 

While wrapt in the wonder of it came mitfrua from the 
king, who all hail’d me thane of Cawder. Shaktfp. AJadttk. 
Misspe'ak. v.a. [mis znifpeak.] To (peak wrong. 

It is not fo; thou haft mifpoke, mifheard ; 

Tell o’er thy tale again. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A mother delights to hear 

Her early child mijfpeak half-utter’d words. Dame. 

Mist. n.f. [mipr, Saxon.] 

1. A low thin cloud ; a fmall thin rain not perceived in fingle 
drops. 

Old Chaucer, like the morning liar, 

To us difeovers day from far ; 

His light thofe mifs and clouds diflolv’d 

Which our dark nation long involv’d. Denban. 

And mifs condens’d to clouds obfcure die Iky, 

And clouds difiblv’d, the thirfly ground fupply. Rofemwi- 
As a mifl is a multitude of fmall but folid globules, which 
therefore delcend; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elfe but a congeries of very fmall and concave glo¬ 
bules, which therefore attend to that height, in which they 
are of equal weight with the air, where they remain fuipeml- 
ed, till by feme motion in the air, being broken, they dc- 
feend in folid drops; either fmall, as in a mifl, or bigger, 
when many of them run togedier, as in rain. Grm. 

But hov’ring mifs around his brows arc fpread, 

And night with fable fhadcs involves his head. Drya-n. 

A clouJ is nothing but a m'jl flying high in the air, as 4 
mijl is nothing but a cloud here below. 

2 . Any thing that dims or darkens. 

My peoples eyes were once blinded with fuch mijisfj ful- 
picion, they are loon milled into the moft defperate actions 

His paflion call a mijl before his fenfe, 

And either made or magnify’d th’ offence. 

To Mist. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloud ; to cover wit . ■ 
vapour or llcam. 

Lend me a looking-glafs; 

If that her breath will mijl or liain the ftene, 

Why then lhe lives. Shake}f. A mg Lff • 

Mista'kable. adj. [from mijlake.] Liable to be conca 

It Is not ftrange to fee the difference of a third P aI *‘' 1 /. 
large an account, if we confiuer how difterently they ^ 
forth in minor and lefs mijlakable numbers. 

T(? 
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To Mista'ke. v. a. [mis and take.] To conceive wrong; to 
take fomething for that whidi it is not. 

The towns, neither of the one fide nor the other, willingly 
opening their gates to ftrangers, nor ftrangers willingly en¬ 
tering for fear of being mijlaken. Sidney. 

Thefc did truly apprehend a great affinity between their 
practice of invocation of faints and the heathen idolatry, or 
elfe there was no danger one fhould be mijlaken for the other. 

Stilling feet. 

This if ncgleifteJ will make the reader very much nujlake, 
and mifunderfland his meaning, and render the fenfe very 
perplexed. Locke. 

Fancy paffes for knowlege, and what is prettily faid is rnif- 
takrn for folid. Locke. 

Fools into the notion fall. 

That vice or virtue there is none at all : 

Aik your own heart, and nothing is fo plain, 

’Tis to mijlake them cofts the time and pain. Eojc. 

To Mista'ke. v. n. To err; not to judge right. 

Seeing God found folly in his angels ; mens judgments, 
which inhabit tlicfc houfes of clay, cannot be without their 
mijlakings. Raleigh's Hijl. of the JVorld. 

Seldom any one mijlakes inliis names of fimplc ideas, or 
applies the name red to the idea green. Locke. 

Servants mijlake , and fometimes occafion mifunderftatid¬ 
ing, among friends. Swift. 

Jv1ih'. a’en\ pret. and part. paff. of miflakt (or mijlaken, and fo 
retained in Scotland. 

This dagger hath mijla’en ; for Io 1 the flieath 
Lies empty on the back of Mountague, 

The point mislheathcd in my daughter’s bofoin. Shakefp. 

To be Mjs ta'ken. To err. 

England is fo idly king'd. 

— You are too much mijlaken in this king: 

Queftion, your grace, the late embafl'adors, 

How moddl in exception, and withal 

How terrible in conftant refolution. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Mijlaken Brutus thought to break their yoke. 

But cut the bond of union with that llroke. Waller. 
Mista'ke. n.J. [from the verb.] Mifconception ; error. 

He never lhall find out fit mate ; but fuch 
As fome misfortune brings him, or mi flake. Milton. 

Infallibility is an abfolute fecurity of the underflanding from 
all polfibility of mijlake in what it believes. 2 xllotfon. 

Thofe terrors are not to be charged upon religion, which 
proceed either from the want of religion, or fuperllitious mif- 
fakes abputit. Bentley's Sermons. 

Mista KrVcLY. adv. [from mijlakivg.] Erroneoufly ; falily. 

I he error is not in the eye, but in the eftimative faculty, 
which mijlakingly concludes that colour to belong to the wall 
which does indeed belong to the objetS. Boyle on Colours. 

1 o MrsTA'TE. v.a. [mis and jlate.] To ftate wrong. 

I hey inflate the queftion, when they talk of preffin"- cere¬ 
monies. Jil/L.j. C °r , 

To Miste'ach. v. a. [mis and teach.] To teaclfwrong/^”' 
Such guides (hall be let over the feveral congregations as 
will be lure to mjleach them. BiJhot> Sanderjon. 

1 he extravagances of the lewdeft life are the more con- 
lummate diforders of a mijlaught or negle&ed youth. 

T ^ccurately" ^ T ° tel1 efin- 

T diforderf MI ’ £R ' ^ ^ U "‘^ To tem P« ill i to 
This inundation of mijlemper'd humour 
Mi' ST 5 y r y0 rr° nIy t0 n C c l UaliHcd - Sh “ k ‘fP- King John. 

■ The redcrofs knight toward him croffcd fall. 

To weet what mijier wight was fo difmay’d. 

There him he finds all fenfelefs and aghall. Stenfer 

ToM^erm v.a. [mis and term.] To “term erroneoufly^ ' 

A S u ani ^,j d .’ “ bandh ’ d <rom the world ; 

And world exd d is death. That bani&ed 

How wil! the country, for thefe woful chances 
Mifhink the king, and not be fatisfy’d. ShaHP, 

Wc, the greateft, arc mijlhought * ■^* 

Tor things that others do. Shakefb J,,* j ru 

vJonSteMrS™ 'A “■> 


M 1 s 

Mi'stiok. n. f. [from miflus, Latin.] The ftate of being 
mingled. . 

In animals many aftions are mixt, and depend upon their 
living form as well as that of mijlion , and though they wholly 
feem to retain unto the body, depart upon difunion. Browne. 

Both bodies do, by the new texture refulting from their 
mijlion , produce colour. Boyle on Colours 

Mistletoe, n.f. [myj-telran, Saxon; mijlel, Danifh, bird * 
lime, and ran, a twig.] A plant. 

The flower of the mijlleioe confifts of one leaf, which is 
fhaped like a bafon, divided into four parts, and befet with 
waits; the ovary which is produced in the female flowers is 
placed in a remote part of the plant from the male flowers, 
and confifts of four fhortcr leaves; this becomes a round berry 
full of a glutinous fubftance, inclofing a plain heart-fhaped 
feed : this plant is always produced from feed, and is not to 
be cultivated in the earth, as moft other plants, but will 
always grow upon trees; from whence the ancients account¬ 
ed it a fuper-plant, who thought it to be an excreicencc on 
the tree without the feed being previoufly lodged there, which 
opinion is now generally confuted. The manner of its pro¬ 
pagation is as follows, viz. the mifetoe thruflb, which feeds 
upon the berries of this plant in winter when it is ripe, doth 
open the feed from tree to tree; for the vifeous part of the 
berry, which immediately furrounds the feed, doth fometimes 
fallen it to the outward part of the bird’s beak, which, to 
get difengaged of, he flrikes his beak at the branches of a 
neighbouring tree, and fo leaves the feed flicking bv this vif¬ 
eous matter to the bark, which, if it lights upon a fmooth 
part of the tree, wil! fallen itfelf, and the following winter 
put out and grow: the trees which this plant doth moft rea¬ 
dily take upon arc the apple, the afh, and fome other finooth 
rind trees: it is oblervable, that whenever a branch of an 
oak tree hatli any of thefe plants growing upon it, it is cut 
off, and preferved by the curious in their collections of na¬ 
tural curiofities. Miller . 

If fnowe do continue, fheepc hardly that fare 
Crave mifile and ivic for them for to fpare. Tnjfer's Hujb . 

A barren and detefled vale, you fee it is : 

The trees, though Summer, yet forlorn and lean, 

O’ercomc with mofs, and baleful mifflto. Shakefpeare. 
Mijftltoe groweth chiefly upon crab trees, apple trees, fomc- 
timcs upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks; the mijftltoe whereof 
is counted very medicinal: it is ever green Winter and Sum- 
mcr >. a " d _ bearcth a white glaring berry; and it is a plant 
utterly differing from the plant upon which it groweth. Bacon. 

All your temples ftrow 

With laurel green, and facred mifetoe. Gays Trivia. 
Mistlik2. qdj.^ [mijl and like. ] Refcmbling a mill. 

Good Ro*ieo, hide thyl'clf. 
r » u,llcrs thc breath of heart-fick groans, 

Mtflhke infold me from the fearch of eyes? Shakefbeare 

Misto ld, particip. pafl'. of mtjleli. ' * 

Mistq'ok, particip. pair, of mijlake* 

Loolc nymphs, and Ihepherds look. 

What fudden blaze of majeliv. 

Too divine to be mijtook. Allltnn 

M 1 stress, n.f. [maijlrtjje, maBrtfe, French. 1 

1 vanr Gm3n Whogovem8: ^relative to fubjeft or to fer- 

Here flood he in the dark, his fharp fword ou % 

To ftancD 7 - Cha I mS ’ COn j’ ri "g tbe moon 
To ftand s aufp,emus mjbefr. ’ Shakefp. King Lear 

c , Eet us prepare 

Some welcome lo, ,l le of the 

Like the lily, Jr 

That once was miflrefs -of tlie field and flourifh’d 
111 hang my head and perift. Shakefp He m V IH 

He 11 make your Paris louvre (hake for it, ^ 

I e wil no ^”t fS C ° Urt ° f mi S hty £ur °PC- Shakefpeare. 
Mv Zi/lrH h ' har ! n my t0 ? gU ' 5 rm h 00 '^ r<> (peak ; 

M T'h ' es murth er’d in her bed. ShaSfl Othello 

to i i e' TFi- ‘r’vzr *' 1 * knight f- 

,0 eZfZ ,s •** l^ AMrp an f3; 

What a miferablc fpedack for • 3m Blackmore. 

miflrefs at fea fo lon<* ' P ’ f H ,iation that had been 

2 ' A TW P ° fl ^ S facU,ti « -ninjur 

herfelf, and had'no^hef thougfosl’^ f^h ^ ° f 

out of quiet fenfes. gflt5 but fueh as might arife 

Sidney, b. ii. 
Ages 
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M I S 

. Ag" 4 ® cortie > ^at (hall your bounty hear. 

Will think you mijlrefs of the Indies were ; 

I hough (freighter bounds your fortune did confine. 

In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller. 

3 - A woman (killed in any thing. 

, A ktter defu-esallyoung wives to make themfelves mif- 
fre/fes of VV1 ngate s Anthmetick. Addifon's Spelt. N\ 02. 

4. A woman teacher. v 

Erccf publick fchools, provided with the beft and ablcff 
mafters and mjlreffes. Swift 

5 - A woman beloved and courted. 

They would not fuffer the prince to confer with, or very 
rarely to fee, his mijlrejs, whom they pretended he (hould 
forthwith many. Clarendon . 

Nice honour (fill engages to requite 
Falfc mijheffcs and proud with flight for (light. Granville. 

0. A term of contemptuous addrefs. 

Look you, pale mijlrefs , 

Do you perceive the ghaftnefs of her eye ? Sbakefpeare. 

7. A whore j a concubine. 

Mistrust. n.J. [mis and truji.] Diffidence; fufpicion; want 
of confidence. 

He needs not our mijlrujl , fince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To thc direction juft. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Not then mijlrujl , but tender love, injoins 
That I (hould mind thee oft; and mind thou me ! Milton. 

To Mistru'st. v.a. [mis and truji.] To fufpert; to doubt; 
to regard with diffidence. 

Will any man alledge thofe mentioned human infirmities, 
as realons why thefe things (hould be mijlrujled or doubted 
°L Hooker , b. ii. 

By a divine inftinrt, mens minds mijlrujl 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee, 

The waters (well before a boilfcrous ilorm. Sbakefpeare. 

Fate her own book mijlrujled at the fight. 

On that .fide war, on this a (ingle fight. Cowley. 

Thc relation of a Spartan yoHth, that fuffered a fox con¬ 
cealed under his robe to tear out his bowels, is mijlrujled by 
men of bufinefs. Brown. 

The gen’rous train complies. 

Nor fraud mijlrujls in virtue’s fair djfguife. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Mistrustful, adj. [mijlrujl and full.] Diffident; doubting. 

I hold it cowardice 

To reft mijlrujlful, where a noble heart 

Hath pawn’d an open hand in fign of love. Sbakefpeare. 

Here the mijlrujlful fowl no harm fufperts, 

So Cafe are all things which our king protects. Waller. 

Mistrustfulness. n. f. [from mijlrujlful .] Diffidence; 
doubt. • 

Without him I found a weaknefs, and a mijlrujlfulnefs of 
myfolf, as one ftrayed from his beft ftrength, when at any 
time I mift him. Sidney, b. ii. 

Mistrustfully, adv. [from mijlrujlful .] With fufpicion; 
with miftruft. 

Mistru'stless. adj. [from mijlrujl.'] Confident; unfufpert- 

. in £- 

Where he doth in dream mijh ujllefs play. 

Veil’d with night’s robe, they ftalk the (hore abroad. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Mi'sty. adj. [from mijl.] 

i. Clouded; ovcrlpread with mifts. 

The morrow fair with purple beams 
Difpers’d thc fhadows of thc mijly night. Fairy Queen. 

Loud howling wolves aroule thc jades. 

That drag thc tragick melancholy night; 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead mens graves ; and from their mijly jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darknefs in the air. Sbakefpeare. 
Parents overprize their children, while they behold them 
through the vapours of affertion which alter the appearance, 
as things feem bigger in mijly mornings. Wotton. 

Now fmoaks with fhow'rs thc mijly mountain ground, 
And floated fields he undiftinguifh’d round. Pope. 

1. Obfcure; dark; not plain. 

To Misunderstand, v. a. [mis and underjiand.] I o roil- 
conceive; to miffoke. , , 

Thc words of Tertullian, as they are by them allcdged, 
are mifunderjlood. Hooker , b. ii. 

He failed in diftinguifhing thefe two regions, both called 
Eden, and he altogether mfundcrjlood two of the four rivers. 

Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 
In vain do men take fan cl u ary in l'uch mijtmderjlood expref- 
fions as thefe; and from a falfe perfuafion that they cannot 
reform their lives never go about it. South. 

This if it be neglected, will make thc reader vory much 
miftake and mifunderjland his meaning. Locke. 

Were they only defigned to inftrurt the three fuccecding 
Generations, they arc in no danger of being mifunderjlood. 

• Addifon on ancient Medals. 


M I T 

The exampk of a good man is the beft dirertion we 
follow in the performance of our duty the mnli T ,n 

2. Error; mifconccption. tswift j Aftfcd. 

Sever the conftrurtion of the injury from thc point of cor 
tempt, imputing it to mijunder/landing or fear ? d 
Misu'sage. n.J [from mifufe.] 

1. Abufe; ill ule. 

2. Bad treatment. 

To Misu'se. v. a. [mejufer, Fr. mis and ufe.] To treat or „• 
improperly; to abufe. J C or U ; 

You mifufe the rev’rence of your place. 

As a falfe favourite doth his prince's name 
In deeds difhon’rable. Shakefp. //. „ n m 

It hath been their cuftom (hamefully to miff the fei'l 
zeal of men to religiousarms, by converting the monies that 
have been leviedTor fuch1 wars to their own Cervices. RdJ 
Bacchus, that firft from out the purple grape 4 ' 
Crufh’d the fweet poifon of miffed wine. & Milton 

Machiavel makes it appear, that thc weaknefs of l ta lv‘ 
which was once fo ftrong, was caufed by the corrupt 
tices of thc papacy, in depraving and miffing religion. 

Misu'se. n.f [from the verb.] Bad ufe; bad trelto^r^' 
Upon whole dead corpfe there Was fuch mi ufe, " 
Such bcaftly, (hamelels transformation, ' J 
By thofe WcKhwomen done, as may not be 
Without much (barnc retold. ' Shakefp. Henry IV 
How much names taken for things miflead the underlland- 
ing, the attentive reading of philofophical writers would dif- 
cover, and that in words little fufpefled of any fuch kIJu c. 

We have rcafon to humble otirfelves before God by Mint 
and prayer, left he (hould puniffi the mifufe of our mercies, 
by flopping the courfe of them. ' Afterbury's Semonl 

To Miswe'en. v. n. [mis and ween.] To misjudge; to diftruft. 
Latter times things more unknown (hall ftow, 

Why then (hould witlefs man fo much mifaeen. Fa. 9 u. 
To Miswe'nd. v. n. [mis and penoan, Saxon.] To gowroinr. 
Every thing begun with reafon. 

Will come by ready means unto his end : 

But things mifeounfelied mud needs mifvcr.d. Hublerl 
In this maze dill wand’red and mijwent, 

For heaven decreed to conceal the fame. 

To make the mifereant more to feel his (hamc. Fairfax. 
Mi'sy. n.f. A kind of mineral. 

Mijy contains no cupreous vitriol but only that of iron: it 
is a very beautiful mineral, of a fine bright yellow colour, 
and of a loofe and friable ftrurturc, and much refombles the 
golden marcafites. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Mite. n.f. [mite, French; mijt, Dutch; mi das, Lat.] 

1. A final! inicCt found in checfe or corn ; a weevil. 

Virginity breeds mites , much like a chcefe, confumcs itfelf 
to the very paring, and fo dies with feeding its own ftomach. 

Sbakefpeare's All’s well that ends well. 
The polifb’d glafs, whofe fmall convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees. 

The mite invifible elfe, of nature’s hand 
Lead animal. Philips. 

The idea of two is as diftinrt from thc idea of three, as 
the magnitude of the whole earth is from that of a mite. 

Locke. 

2 . Thc twentieth part of a grain. 

The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen pennyweight 
twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of which there arc twenty 
in the grain, of ftcrling filver, and is in value forty-three 
Englifh pence and eleven hundredths of a penny. Arbuthmt. 

3. Any thing proverbially fmall; the third part of a farthing. 

Though any man’s corn they do bite, 

They will not allow him a mite. Tuffer's Hop. 

Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor. 

Our mite dccreafes nothing of your (lore. Dr/den. 

Did I e’er my mite with-hold ( . 

From thc impotent and old. Swift s Mijct < • 

4. A fmall particle. ., 

Put blue-bottles into an ant-hill (hey will be (tamed wttn 
red, bccaulc thc ants thruft in their dings, 2nd inlti >a® 
them a fmall mite of their dinging liquor, which hath t 
fame effort as oil of vitriol. Bay »n Crcaum- 

Mite'lla. n.f. A plant. . 

The mitel/a hath a perennial root; the cup of the 
confifts of one leaf, and is divided into five parts; the™ , 
conlifts of five leaves, which expand in form ot a ro(e^ 
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ovary becomes a roundiffi fruit, which terminates in a point, 
gaping at the top, in form of a bifliops mitre, and Mof 
roundifli feeds. 

Ml T Jpthridate is one of the capital medicines of the (hops, 
confiding of a great number of ingredients, and has its name 
from its inventor Mithridates, king of Pontus. Quincy. 

But you of learning and religion. 

And virtue, and fuch ingredients, have made 

A mithridate, whafe operation 
Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or faid. Donne. 

Mi'thkidate mufard. n.f. [tblafpi, Latin.] 

The flower of the mithridate confifts of tour leaves placed 
in form of a crofs, out of whofe cup rifes the pointal, which 
afterward becomes a fmooth roundifli fruit, having common¬ 
ly a leafy border, and flit on the upper fide, divided into two 
cells by an intermediate partition placed obliquely with re- 
fpert to the valves, and furniftied with fmooth roundifli feeds; 
to which may be added thc undivided leaves, which diftin- 
guifli it from creffcs. Miller. 

Mi'ticant. adj. [mitigans, Lat.] Lenient; lenitive. 

To Mitigate, v.a. [mitigo, Lat. mitiger, Fr.] 

1. To foften ; to make lefs rigorous. 

We could greatly wi(h, that the rigour of their opinion 
were allayed and mitigated. Hooker , b. v. 

2. To alleviate ; to make mild ; to affuage. 

Miftiaps arc maftcr’d by advice difereet, 

And counfel mitigates thc greateft fmart. Fairy Queen. 
All it can do is, to devife how that which muft be endured 
may be mitigated, and thc inconveniences thereof counter¬ 
vailed as near as may be, that, when the beft things are not 
poffible, the belt may be made of thofe that are. Hooker. 

3. To mollify ; to make lefs fevere. 

I undertook 

Before thee : and, not repenting, this obtain 
Of right, that I may mitigate their doom, 

On me deriv’d. Milton s Par. Lofl, b. x. 

4. To cool; to moderate. 

A man has frequent opportunity of mitigating the fierce- 
nefs of a party, of foftening the envious, quieting the angry, 
and rertifying the prejudiced. Addifon's Spectator. 

Mitiga'tion. n.f. [mitigatio, Lat. mitigation, Fr. from miti¬ 
gate.] Abatement of any thing penal, harfh, or painful. 

The king would not have one penny abated of that grant¬ 
ed to him by parliament, becaufe it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like rcleafe or mitigation. Bacon. 

They caufed divers fubjerts to be indirted of fundry crimes; 
and when the bills were found they committed them, and 
fuffered them to languifli long in prilon, to extort from them 
great fines and ranfoms, which they termed compofitions and 

, mitigations. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

METRE, n.f. [mitre, Fr. mitra, Latin.] 

1. An ornament for the head. 

Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
Of awful Phoebus, fav’d from impious hands. Dryden. 

2. A kind of epifcopal crown. 

Bifhopricks or burning, mitres or faggots, have been the 
rewards of different perlons, according as they pronounced 
thefe coniecrated fyllables, or not. Wat;, 

Mi'tre. In./ [Among workmen.] A kind of joining two 

Miter. J boards together. Miller 

Mi'tre n. adj. [mitre, Fr f mm mitre.] Adorned with a mitre! 

ohall the Joud herald our fuceefs relate. 

Or mitred prieft appoint the lolemn day ? ’ p r ; or 

Aim ed abbots, among us, were thofe that were exempt 
from the d.occfan s jur.fdirtion, as having within their own 

^ r h ° nty ’ and bein S lords in Parliament 
were called abbots fovercign. Ay/iffe’s Parent, 

Mi'ttent. adj. [mittens, L.] Sending 

Hie fluxion proceeded from humours peccant in quantitv 
or qua 2; , thruft forth by the part mittent upon the^nS 

Mi'ttens. n.f. [mi,nines, French.] ^f man s Surgery. 

1. Coarfe gloves for the Winter. 

December muft be expreffed with a horrid afpert, as alfo 
Ja„ S c,ad „ I„<h „ g , Mding i„ ^ 

M »S L L pS. A Wa ™' ^ * i“«i« commit 

gredients together. ; t0 P ut vanou s in- 

Ephraim.hath mixed himfelf among the people Hof v ii S 
herds W mUk,tUdC WCnt U P with thciE, B ffij'ani 

He font out of his mouth a blaft of fire rl?* 

I'P* a flaming breath, and out of 1 ° and , out of h,s 
(parks and tempefts an d t L, t0n ^ c hc «ft out 

2. To form of different faiths. 7 *** 3 m ' Xt t0gethcr - 2 E fdr. 


MOB 

I have chofen an argument, mixt of religious and civil 
confiderations ; and Jikewife mixt between contemplative and 
artive. Bacon's holy War. 

3. To join ; to mingle. 

Brothers, you mix your fadnefs with fome fear ; 

This is the Englifh not the Turkifh court. Sbakefpeare. 

Mi'xen. n.f. [mixen, Saxon.] A dunghil; a layftal. 

Mi'xtion. n.f. [mixtion, Fr. from mix.] Mixture; confufion 
of one body with another. 

Others perceiving this rule to fall (hort, have pieced it out 
by the mixtion of vacuity among bodies, believing it is that 
which makes one rarer than another. Digl>y on Bodies. 

Though we want a proper name, yet are they not to be 
lightly paft over as elementary or fubterraneous mixtions. 

Brmvn's Fulgar Err ours, b. ii. 

Mi'xtly. adv. [from mix.] With coalition of different parts 
into one. 

Mi'xture. n.f. [mixtura, Latin.] 

1. The art of mixing; the date of being mixed. 

O happy mixture , wherein things contrary do (o qualify 
and corrert the one the danger of the other’s excefs, that 
neither boldnefs can make us prefume, as well as we are kept 
under with the fenfe of our own wretchediiefs; nor, while 
we truft in the mercy of God through Chrift Jefus, fear be 
able to tyrannize over us ! Hooker, b. v. 

Thofe liquors are expelled out of the body which, by their 
mixture, convert thc aliment into an animal liquid. Arbuth. 

I, by baleful furies led. 

With monftrous mixture ftain’d my mother’s bed. Pope. 

2 . A mafs formed by mingled ingredients. 

Come vial—What if this mixture do not work at all ? 

Sbakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

3. That which is added and mixed. 

Neither can God himfelf be otherwife underftood, than as 
a mind free and difontangled from all corporeal mixtures, per¬ 
ceiving and moving all things. Stillingfcet. 

Cicero doubts whether it were poffible for a community to 
exift, that had not a prevailing mixture of piety in its con- 
ftitution. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 29. 

While we live in this world, where good and bad men are 
blended together, and where there is alfo a mixture of good 
and evil wifely diftributed by God, to ferve the ends of his 
providence. Atterburfs Sermons. 

Mizmaze. n.f. [A cant word, formed from maze by redu 
plication.] Amaze; a labyrinth. 

Thofe who are accuflomed to reafon have eot the true key 
of books, and thc clue to lead them through the mizmaze of 
variety of opinions and authors to truth. Locke. 

Mi'zzen. n.f. [mezaen, Dutch.] 

The mizzen is a maft in thc ftern or back back of a (hip • 
in fome large (hips there are tWo fuch mails, that (landing 
next thc main maft is called the main mizzen, and the other 
near the poop the bonnventure mizzen : the length of a miz-' 
zen maft is half that of the main maft, or the height of it is 
the fame with that of the maintop maft from the quarter¬ 
deck, ami the length of the mizzen topmaft is half that. Bail. 

A commander at fea had his leg frartured by the fall of 
his nnzzen topmaft. zra - f , ~ 

M, ,zv. A hog ,, «***,. ’ s *m- 

Mnkmo'nicks. n.f. The of memory. J ' 
birfmJr' ‘ grearirnum- 

Calliope and mufes mo. 

Soon as your oaken pipe begins to found 

Their ivory lutes lay by. ^ - 

With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things mo”' 

Mo. «X° X Furehef; tjT ^ P, ° Ugh f ° r t0 8- 
Sing no more ditties, fi ng no mo 

Of dumps fo dull and heavy; 

The frauds of men were ever fo, 

ex- Summcr was firft leafy. o; . « 

To “tho ssr* 60 - 

Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. 

Mo.” P e y / rfrom’thc’mb T'T 

1 have difabled mine eftate. 

By foewing fomething a more fwelling port, 

I han my faint means would ^rant mntin 

?mm°f V" 0 "' 'S'" ~ *» h™"briS ; 

from fuch a noble rate rP ** , 

The frefh ftream ran by her*^ and^’ ^ erch ff { °f Venice. 

The fait tears fell from her and fofi-* her nums ’ 

Sullen moans, ’ 3nd f ° ft ned thc ^nes. Shak. 

Hollow groans, 

C “ al mnnd^fe [ A 
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hav i n s * *m~ 

unthrifty fon he had bought! * ”** whofe 

The fortrcjs thrice himfelf i n perfon ftorm’d ' , f ne ^ y ‘ 

* °“V' aloiir brave, y dld *’ aflault fuftain. 

And fill d the mats and ditches with the flain. Dryden 

To Moat. a French, from .he nou,?l To^ 

round with canals by way of defence J 

Iwi llpreftntfj, to St. Luke’s ; ,he re », ,he mM ,d Grange 

An arm ol Lethe, with a gentle flow, J 

T he palace moats, and o’er the pebbles creeps. 

And with foft murmurs calls the coming fleeps. Dryden 

caftle 6 f h e p S m e ft a fiJi ard1 / l Ppr ° aC J h g r ! at " els > but > as a moated 
cattle, he mutt firft pals the mud and hlth with which it is 

a r ^’ COmpa ^ cd ' . Dryden's Pref to Aurengzebe. 

Mob. n.f [contracted Irom mobile, Latin.] The croud ■ a tu¬ 
multuous rout. 

.. Parts , of diffcrcnt f P ccics jumbled together, according to 
the mad imagination of the dawber; a very monftcr in a 
Bartholomew-fair, for the mob to gape at. Dryden 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes. 

When monarch reafon fleeps, this mimick wakes; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of coblers, and a mob of kings. Dryden. 

A clutter of mob were making thcmfcTvcs merry with their 
betters. Adds fan's Freeholder, N°. 44. 

Mob. n.f. A kind of female head-drefs. * 

To Mob. v. a. [from the noun.] To harrafs, or overbear by 
tumult. } 

Mo'bbish. adj. [from mb.] Mean; done after the manner of 
the mob. 

ToMoble. v. a. [fometimes written mable, perhaps by a lu¬ 
dicrous allufion to the French je m habille.] To drefs grofslv 
or inelegantly. 6 1 

But who, oh ! hath feen the mailed queen, 

Run barefoot up and down. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Mo'bbv. n.f. An American drink made of potatoes. 

Mo bile. n.f. [mobile, French.] The populace; the rout ; 
the mob. 

Long experience has found it true of the unthinking mo- 
life, that the clofer they fhut their eyes the wider they open 
then; hands. South's Sermons. 

The mobile are uneafy without a ruler, they are reftlefs 
with one. L'EJlrange'$ Fables. 

Mobility, n.f. [ mobilite , Fr. mobilitas, Latin.] 

1. Nimblcncls ; activity. 

Mobility is the power of being moved. Locke. 

Iron, having ftood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free 
mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude. IVotton. 

The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whofe 
revolutions might out-laft the exemplary mobility, and out- 
meafure time itfelf. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of their Ihips, 
and the fleet of Antiochus in the fwiftnefs and mobility of 
theirs, which ferved them in great ftead in the flight. Arbutb. 
You tell, it is ingenite, aCtive force, 

Mobility, or native power to move 

Words, which mean nothing. Blackmore. 

2 . [In cant language.] The populace. 

She finglcd you out with her eye as commander in chief of 
the mobility. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

3. Ficklencfs; inconftancy. Ainf. 

Mo'cho-stone. n.f. [from Mocha , therefore more properly 

Mocha-Jlone.] 

Mocho-Jlones are nearly related to the agat kind, of a clear 
horny grey, with declinations reprefenting mofles, flirubs, 
and branches, in black, brown, or red, in the lubttancc of 
the ftone. IVoodward. 

To MOCK. v. a. [ moequer , French; moccio, Wcl/h.] 

1. To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule. 

All the regions 

Do fccmingly revolt; and who refill 
Arc mock'd for valiant ignorance. 

And perifh conftant fools. Sbalefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Many thoufand widows. 

Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear hufbands ; 

Mock mothers from their fons, mock cattles down. Shakefp. 
We’ll dilhorn the fpirit. 

And mock him home to Windfor. Shakefpeare. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. rich. xi. 

I am as one mocked of his neighbour; the juft, upright 
man is mocked to fcorn. 'Job xii. 4. 

2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in contempt. 

I long, till Edward fall by war’s milchance. 

For mocking marriage with a dame of France. Sha.efpcure. 

3. To defeat; to elude. 

My father is gone into his grave. 

And with his fpirit fadly I furvive. 
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Why do I overlive ? ' % 

H« v Vs S,fc influence m,k, our *’ «■ 

To Mnr/ rea * tS b I!p htnefs > and too ftrong its light ' d 

PlV/- T ‘""ik«c»„, OT p,„ ous S rp!1 n. 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees • 
h or now a time is come to mock at form. * Slake ft, 

h “ r ‘ ,s “ a -** , k. 

After I have fpoken, mod on. & 4 - 

When thou mockejl, fhull n 0 man make thee 3 ‘ 

Mock. »./. [from the verb.] 7**1 

1. Ridicules of contempt; fleer; fneer; gibe; fl irt . 

Tell the pleafant prince this mock of his 
Hath turn d his balls to gun-ftones. Shakefp. Henry V 
Oh, Us the fpight of hell, the fiend’s arch L" 7 ‘ 
o lip a wanton, and fuppofe her chafte. Shalt ft,or, 

Fools make a mock at fin. na f'Jptart. 

What (hall be the portion of thofe who have^affrontd 

h " word - madea '^ *”7 , 4 S 

Colin makes m.S a, all he, piteon, finaT '"”‘ S ™“ 
A lafs that Cic’ly hight, had won his heart. n m 

2 . Imitation; mimickry. 

Now reach a ftrain, my lute. 

Above her mock, or be for ever mute. Cralhow 

Mock. adj. Falfe; counterfeit; not real. 

The mock aftrologer, El aftrologo fingido. Dryden. 

That fupenor greatnefs and Wmajefty, which is aferibed 
to the prince of fallen angels, is admirably prelerved Stetl 
Mo'ckable. adj. [from mock.] Expofed to derifion. ' 
Thofe that are good manners at the court, are as ridicu¬ 
lous in the country, as the behaviour of the country is mod 
mockable at court. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Mock-pri'vet. ) , D . . r , 

Mgck-wTllow. \ n ’J’ Pant8, Amfworth. 

Mo'ckel. adj. [the fame with mickle. See Mickle. This 
word is varioufly written mickle, mickel, mochil, model, muc- 
He.] Much; many. 

The body bigg, and mightily pight. 

Thoroughly rooted, and wond'rous~height. 

Whilom had been the king of the field. 

And mockell matt to the hufband did yield. Sper.fer. 

Mo'cker. n.f. [from mock. ] 

1. One who mocks; a fcorner; a fcoffer; a deridcr. 

Our very priefts mutt become mockers, if they fliall en¬ 
counter fuch ridiculous fubje&s as you are. Shakefpeare. 

Let them have a care how they intrude upon fo great and 
holy an ordinance, in which God is fo fcldom mocked but it 
is to the mocker's confufion. South's Sermons. 

2. A deceiver; an elufory impoftor. 

Mo'CKERY. n.f. [ moequerie, Latin.] 

1. Derifion; fcorn; fportive infult. 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feen 
The laughing-ftock of fortune’s mockeries , 

Am the only daughter of a king and queen. Fa. Ofy. 
Why fliould publick mockery in print be a better tell of 
truth than fevere railing farcafms. Walts. 

2. Ridicule ; contemptuous merriment. 

A new method they have of turning things that are.ferious 
into mockery ; an art of contradiction by way of fcorn, where¬ 
with we were Jong fithence forewarned. Hooker, b. v. 

3. Sport; fubjcdl of laughter. 

What cannot be preferv’d when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. Shakefp. Otbells. 

Of the holy place they made a mockery. 2 Mac. viii-1 ’• 

4. Vanity of attempt; delufory labour; vain effort. 

It is as the air, invulnerable ; 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. Shakefp. Hamid. 

5. Imitation ; counterfeit appearance ; vain fhow. 

To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion, 

Like rutty mail in monumental mockery. Shakefpeare. 

What though no friends in fable weeds appear. 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 

And bear about the mockery of woe . 

To midnight dances. P‘P ( ; yfJlj 

Mo'cking-bird. n.f. [mocking and bird.] An American bird, 
which imitates the note of other birds. 

Mo'ckingly. adv. [from mockery.] In contempt; petulantly, 

with infult. , , 

Mo'cKitfG- 
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Mo’c king'-stock, n.f [mbcHng swifted.] A but for merri- 

Mo'dal. adj. [ module , Fr. modalis, Latin.] Relating to the 
form or mode, not the eflcncc. 

\Vhen we fpeak of faculties of the foul, we aflert not with 
the fchools their real dittindion from it, but only a modal di- 
verfity. Glanville's Scepf. 

Moda'lity. n.f [from modal.] Accidental difference; mo¬ 
dal accident. 

The motions of the mouth by which the voice is diferimi- 
nated, arc the natural elements of fpeech ; and the applica¬ 
tion of them in their fcvcral conipofitions, or words made of 
them, to fignify things, or the modalities of things, and fo 
to ferve for communication of notions, is artificial. Holder. 
MODE, n. f [mode, Fr. modus, Latin.] 

1. Form; external variety; accidental diferimination; acci¬ 
dent. 

A mode is that which cannot fubfift in and of itfelf, bat is 
always efteemed as belonging to, and fubfifting by, the help 
. of fomc lubftance, which, for that reafon, is called its fub- 
jed. Watts's Logick, p. i. 

Few allow mode to be called a being in the fame perfed 
fenfe as a fubftance is, and fome modes have evidently more 
of real entity than others. Watts's Logick. 

2. Gradation; degree. 

What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme. 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the Jinx’s beam ; 

Of ftnell, the headlong lionefs between. 

And hound fagacious on the tainted green. Pope. 

3. Manner; method; form ; fafhion. 

Our Saviour beheld 
A tabic richly fpread, in regal mode. 

With difhes pil’d. Milton's Par. Reg. b. ii. 

The duty itfelf being refolved upon, the mode of doing 
it may eafily be found. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

4. State; appearance. 

My death 

Changes the mode ; for what in me was purchas’d. 

Falls upon thee in a much fairer fort, 

*' or , th ° u the gariand wcar’ft fucceffively. Shakefpeare. 

5. [Mode, French.] Fafhion; cuttom. 

There are certain garbs and modes of fpeaking, which vary 
with the times; the fafhion of our clothes being not more 
iubjed to alteration than that of our fpeech. Denham 

We are to prefer the blcffings of Providence before the 
fplcndid cunofities of mode and imagination. L'Eflranve 
They W invited from all parts; and the favour of learn¬ 
ing was the humour and mode of the age. Temple 

As we fee on coins the different faces of perfons, we fee 
too their different habits and dreffes, according to the mode ’ 
that prevailed. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

If faith itfelf has different drefles worn, 

MOtST *2 wit , ftlouId take tbeir turn ? Pope. 

MODEL, n.f. [rnodele, French; modulus, Latin.] F 

1. A reprefcntation in miniature of fomething made or done. 

.1 ^ ra w the form and model of our battle • 

Limit each leader to his feveral charge, 

And part in juft proportion our final! ftrength. SbatrCb 

J" 1 : a,e fc ' ml thoih 

the temples and the gods are perifhed. Addison 

2. A copy to be imitated. stadtjon. 

A fault it would be if fome king fhould build his manfion 
houfe by the model of Solomon’s ptlace. HoZ b v 

They cannot fee f,n in thofe means they ufe, with intm 
v aS t0 thelr '” oddt what they call religion. K. Charles 
3 'i“w2 ! "' l,,Ch ^ “ »"* 1"= ^ of thru 

h ° pre limcs ftc P s ij,t0 ^e throne of God fo he 
h hi. own litdecontra£teft 
5* In Shakefpeare it feems tn v.-,, . South s Sermons. 

Something formed or produced 6 W ° m,cxam P lcd f cnfes. 

I have commended, to his goodnefs 

6. Some^bg^fmLl° l and h dimin > urive •* which^* da u^ bter ! 

wife the meaning of the example S’ . P , erhaps ’. 18 
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Modeller, n.f. [from model.] Planner; fehetner; cbil- 


triver. 

Our great modellers of gardens have their magazines of 
plants to difpofc of. Spediat. N°. 414. 

MO'DERATE. adj. [ moderatus, Lat. mtdere, Fr.] 

1. Temperate; hot exccffive. 

Sound fleep comcth of moderate eating, but pangs of the 
belly are with an infatiable man. Ectluf xxxi. 20: 

2. Not hot of temper. 

A number of moderate members managed with lo tnuch art 
as to obtain a majority, in a thin houfe, for palling a vote, 
that the king’s conceffions were a ground for a future fcttlc- 
ment. Swift. 

3. Not luxurious ; not expenfive. 

There’s not fo much left as to furoilh out 
A moderate table. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

4. Not extreme in opinion ; not fanguine in a tenet. 

Thefe are tenets which the moderatejl of the Romanitts 
will not venture to affirm. Smalridge. 

Fix’d to one part, but moderate to the reft. Pope. 

5. Placed between extremes; holding the mean. 

Quietly confider the trial that hath been thus long had of 
both kinds of reformation ; as well this moderate kind, which 
the church of England hath taken, as that other more ex¬ 
treme and rigorous, which certain churches elfewhcre have 
better liked Hooker ^ b _ iv> 

6. Of the middle rate. 

More moderate gifts might have prolong’d his date; 

Too early fitted for a better ftate. Dryden. 

To Moderate, via. [moderor, Latin; moderer, Fr.] 

1. To regulate; to reftrain ; to ftill; to pacify ; to quiet- to 

reprefs. * 

With equal mcafurc Ihe did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their rage. Spehfer. 

By its aftringent quality it moderates the relaxing quality of 
warm water. Arbuthnot on Aliments-. 

2. 1 o make temperate. 

. Ye fwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 

How well to you is this great bounty known ? 
hot frequent gales from the wide ocean rife 
To fan your air, and moderate your Ikies. Blockmarks 
Moderately, adv. [from moderate.] 

1. Temperately; mildly. 

2. In a middle degree. 

Each nymph but moderately fair. 

Commands with no Iefs rigor here. Wal/n- 

Blood in a healthy ftate, when let out, its red part Ihould 

stsrii a . nd foon ’ in a ™ k 7 r izir ou p and 

^den«e Twnpmtenefe. ^ f0m ^ S ^c of^mo-* 
Moderation, n.f [moderatio, Latin.] 

l!nce , - a STte e of f k CXtremit y ’ the confrar y temper to party vio- 

- *• 

tssrssi that much ,a,t ' d ° f - T h 4“^ 

In moderation placing all my glory, ’ * 

While tones call me wh i g , and w h igs a t0 
2. Calomels of mind ; equanimity. [snoErationJFr.] P 

T, , Equally inur’d J 

™aeration either ftate to bear. 

Prosperous, or adverfe. Jtf.n p r „ , 

3 - Frugality in expence. M t ' P Lo ^-> b - *'■ 

Mopeha’toii. n .f. [mOrMr, Lift. /»>«''■ 

° r '“"f ,hat calm » » reftrabs ’ ^ 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy a calm»r e 

S2 hK - a 


To 


eanels. * ' — “ f‘w<-urcr or content- 

to j omct ' mcs - 

How docs Philopolis feafonably commit the 
i ne tirlt perfon who fpeaks when „ More. 

fuppoftd , caf/al corruption^ hi™, low Latin.' 

2. In 


; t0 delineate. 

When they come to model hcav’n, 

. ^ government is modelled after the f ^ b ' 
hat of the Cantons , as much fame Inan «r with 
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2. In Sbakejpeare, vulgar; mean ; common. 

Trifles, fuch as we prefent modern friends withal. Sbakejp. 
The juftice 

With eyes fevere and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wife faws and modern inftances. Shake/peare. 

We have our philofophical perfons to make modern and fa- 
. miliar things fupernatural and caufelefs. Sbatefpeare. 

"Mo derns. n. f. Thofe who have lived lately, oppofed to 
the ancients. 

There are moderns who, with a flight variation, adopt the 
opinion of Plato. Boyle on Colours. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence ; 
Ancients in phrafe, mere moderns in their fenfe ! Pope. 
Mo'dernis.m. n. f. [from modern .] Deviation from the an¬ 
cient and claffical manner. A word invented by Swift. 

Scribblers fend us over their trafh in profe and verfe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifms. Swift. 

To Modernise, v. a. [from modern .] To adapt ancient com- 
pofitions to modern perfons or things; to change ancient to 
modern language. 

MODEST, ad}, [modefie, Fr. modejlus , Latin.] 

Mo'd tRNNEsS. n.f [from modern.] Novelty’. 

1. Not arrogant; not prefuinptuous ; not boaftful; bafhful. 

Of boafling more than of a tomb afraid; 

A foldier fhould be mode /1 as a maid. Young. 

2. Not impudent; not forward. 

Refolve me with all modejl hafte, which way 
Thou might’ll deferve, or they impofe this ufage. Sbakefp. 

Her face, as in a nymph, difplay’d 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray’d 
The blulhing beauties of a modejl maid. Dryden's Ovid. 

3. Not loofe; not unchafte. 

Mrs. Ford, the honed woman, the modejl wife, the vir¬ 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huiband. 

Sbakefp. Merry Wives of JVbtdfor, 

4. Not cxccffivc; not extreme ; moderate; within a mean. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much that joy 
could not Ihew itfclf modejl enough without a badge of bit- 
ternefs. Sbakefp. Much ado about nothing. 

During the lad four years, by a modejl computation, there 
have been brought into Bred above fix millions fterling in 
bullion. Addifon's State of the War. 

Mo'destly. adv. [from modejl .] 

1. Not arrogantly ; not prefumptuoufly. 

Though learn’d, well bred ; and though well bred, fin- 
cere, 

Mtd.Jlly bold, and humanly fevere. Pope. 

I may mod fly conclude, that whatever errors there may 
be in this play, there are not thofe which have been obje£lcd 
to it. Dryden's Dsn Sebajlian. 

Fird he modejlly conjectures. 

His pupil might be tir’d with lectures : 

Which help’d to mortify his pride, 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide. Swift's Mi feel. 

2. Not impudently; not forwardly; with modedy. 

I, your glafs, 

Will modejlly difeover to yourfelf 

That of yourfelf, which yet you know not of. Sbakefp. 

3. Not loclely; not lewdly. 

4. Not exceflively ; with moderation. 

Mo'desty. n.f. [ mode/lie, Fr. modejl as, Latin.] 

1. Not arrogance ; not prefumptuoufnefs. 

They cannot, with modify, think to have found out abfo- 
lutcly the bed which the wit of men may devife. Hooker. 

2. Not impudence; not forwardnefs. 

3. Moderation; decency. 

A lord will hear you play; 

But I am doubtful of your modejlies, 

Led over eying of his odd behaviour, 

You break into fome merry paffion. Sbakejpeare. 

4. Chaditv ; purity of manners. 

Would you not fwear. 

All you that fee her, that die were a maid. 

By thefe exterior fliews ? But fhe is more. 

Her blufh is guiltinefs, not modtjly. Sbakejpeare. 

Of the general character of women, which is madefy, he 
has taken a mod becoming care ; for his amorous expreflions 
go no farther than virtue may allow. Dryden. 

Talk not to a lady in a way that madefy will not permit 
her to anfwcr. Clarijfa. 

Modesty-piece, n.f. 

A narrow lace which runs along the upper part of the 
days before, being a part of the tucker, is called the modefy- 
pj ece% Addifon's Guard. N°. 118. 

Mo'dicum. n.f. [Latin.] Small portion ; pittance. 

What modicums of wit he utters : his evafions have ears 
thus long. Sbakefp. Trail, and CreJJtda. 

Though hard their fate, 

A cruifc of water, and an car of corn, 

Yet dill they grudg’d that modicum. Dryden. 
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It appears to be more difficult to conceive a diftinft vifibl^ 
image in the uniform, invariable, effcnce of God, than'in 
vanoufly modifiable matter; but the manner how 1 I fee either 
dill efcapes my comprehcnfion. / . 

M modes CABLE ‘ aJj ' [fr ° m m0dlf> ' ] DivCrflffab,c b y various 

MonincA'TiON. n.f. [modification, French.]. The aa of mo 
dtfying any thing, or giving it new accidental differences nf 
form or mode. 01 

The chief of all figns is human voice, and the feveral mo 
difications thereof by the organs of fpeech, viz. the letters of 
the alphabet, formed by the feveral motions of the mouth. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

I he phenomena of colours in refraaed or refledteH light 
are not caufed by new modifications of the light varioufly im- 
preffed, according to the various terminations of the li<ffit 
and fhadow. « OptUh. 

If thefe powers of cogitation. Volition and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter 
by any motion and modification of it, it ncceffarily follows 
that they proceed from fome cogitative fubdancc, fome in¬ 
corporeal inhabitant within us, which we call fpirir. Bcutlet. 

To Mo'dify. v.a. [ modifier, French.] 

1. To change the form or accidents of any thing; to fliape. 

Yet there is that property in all letters, of aptnefs to be 
conjoined in fyllables and words through the voluble motions 
of the organs, that they modify and diferiminate the voice 
without appearing to difcontimie it. * Holder 

The middle parts of the broad beam of white light which 
fell upon the paper, did, without any confine of fhadow to 
modify it, become coloured all over with one uniform colour, 
the colour being always the fame in the middle of the paper 
as at the edges. Newton's Opticks. 

2. To loften ; to moderate. 

After all this dilcanting and modifying upon the matter, 
there is hazard on the yielding fide. " * L'Ejlrar.gt. 

Of his grace 

He modifes his fird fevere decree. 

The keener edge of battle to rebate. Dryden. 

Modi'i.lon. n.f. [French; modiolus, Lat.] 

Modillons, in architecture, are little brackets which are 
oden fet under the Corinthian and compofite orders, and ferve 
to fupport the projetdurc of the larmier or drip : this part 
mud be dirtingtfilhed from the great model, whiclys the dia¬ 
meter of the pillar; for, as the proportion of an edifice in 
general depends on the diameter of the pillar, fo the fize and 
number of the modillons, as alfo the interval between them, 
ought to have due relation to the whole fabriek. Harris. 

The modillons or dentelli make a noble fhow by their grace¬ 
ful projections. Spectator, N°. 415. 

Mo'dish. ady. [from mode.] Fafhionable; formed according 
to the reigning cudom. 

But you, perhaps, expe£l a modijh fead. 

With am’rous fongs, and wanton dances grac’d. Dryd. 

Hypocrify, at the fafhionable end of the town, is very dif¬ 
ferent from hypocrify in the city ; the modijh hypocrite endea¬ 
vours to appear more vitious than he really is, the other kind 
of hypocrite more virtuous. Addifon's Spelt. N°. 399. 

Mo'dishly. adv. [from modijh .] Fafhionably. 

Young children fhould not be much perplexed about put¬ 
ting off their hats, and making legs modijhly. Life. 

Mo'dishness. n. f [from modijh.'] Affectation of the fafhion. 

To Mo'dulate. v.a. [ modular , Latin.] To form found to a 
certain key, or to certain notes. 

The nofc, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, wcafan, lungs, 
mufcles of the chcd, diaphragm, and mufclcs of the belly, 
all ferve to make or modulate the found. Grcw's Gafinol. 

Could any perfon fo modulate her voice as to deceive fo 
many. Broome's Notes on the Odyfej- 

Echo propagates around 

Each charm of modulated found. ' " m ‘ 

Modula'tion. n.f. [from modulate ; modulation, Fr,]^ 

i. The act of forming any thing to certain proportion. 

The number of the Ample original minerals have not been 
rightly fixt: the matter of two or more kinds bein*mtxc^ 
together, and by the different proportion and modulation 
that matter varioufly diverfified, have been reputed all > 
ferent kinds. 

The fpeech, as it is a found refulting from the mod-Mve 
of the air, has mod affinity to the fpirit, but, as it: is 1ntter ' 
by the tongue, has immediate cognation with the body, * 
fo is the fitted indrument to manage a commerce bet" 
the invifiblc powers of human fouls doathed in nr n. 

Government of the Tongue- 


2 . Sound modullatcd ; agreeable harmony. 
Innumerous fongiters, in the fre: 
'Their modulations mix, mellifluous. 


Thomjens Spring- 

Mo'DWlATO*- 
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» '-/dulator. n.f. [from modulate .] He who forms founds to 
"a certain key . a tuner; that which modulates. 

The tongue Is the grand indrument of tadc, t.ic faithful 
fudge of all our nourifhment, the artful modulator of our 
-oicc, and the necefl’ary fervant of madication. Dcrham. 
Mo dule. n. f [i modulus , Latin.] An empty reprefentation ; a 

model. . . 

My heart hath one poor dung to day it by. 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 

And then, all this thou feed, is but a clod 
And module of confounded royalty. Sbakefp. King John. 
Mo'dus. n.f. [Latin.] Something paid as a compensation for 
tithes on the fuppofition of being a moderate equivalent. 

One terrible circumdance of this bill, is turning the tithe 
of flax and hemp into what the lawyers call a modus, or a 
certain fum in lieu of a tenth part of the product. Swift. 
Mo'dwall. n.f A bird. -d‘»f 

Moe. adj. [ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More ; a greater number. 
The chronicles of England mention no moe than only fix 
kings bearing the name of Edward fince the conqued, there¬ 
fore it cannot be there fhould be more. Hooker , b. ii. 

Mo'hair. n.f. [mohere, moire, Fr.] Thread or duff made 
of camels or other hair. 

She, while her lover pants upon her bread, 

Can mark the figures on an Indian ched, 

And when fhe fees her friend in deep defpair, 

Obferves how much a chintz exceeds mohair. ' Pope. 
Mo'hock. n.f. The name of a cruel nation of America given 
to ruffians who infeded, or rather were imagined to infeft, 
the dreets of London. 

From milk-fop he darts up mohock. Prior• 

Who has not trembled at the mohock 's name ? Gay. 
Thou bad fallen upon me with the rage of a mad dog, or 
a mohock. Dennis. 

Moi'dered. adj. Crazed. Ainf. 

Mo'idore. n.J. [ moede, Fr.] A Portugal coin, rated at one 
pound feven {hillings. 

Mo'iety. n. f. [moitic , French, from moien, the middle.] 
Half; one of two equal parts. 

This company being divided into two equal moieties, the 
one before, the other fince the coming of Ohrid ; that part 
which, fince the comjng of Chrid, partly hath embraced, 
and partly fhall embrace, the Chridian religion, we term as 
by a more proper name, the church of CAM. Hooker, b. iii. 
The death of Antony 
Is not a fingle doom, in that name'lay 
A moiety of the world. Shaiejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Say, that die were gone, 

Given to the fire, a moiety of my red 

Might come to me. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Touch’d with human gcntlcnefs and love, 

Forgive a moiety of the principal. Sbakejpeare. 

The militia was fettled, a moiety of which Ihould be nomi¬ 
nated by the king, and the other moiety by the parliament. Cl. 

As this is likely to produce a ceffation of arms among one 
half of our ifland, it is reafonable that fhe mole beautiful 
moiety of his majefty’s fubje&s fhould edabiidi a truce. Acldif 
To Moil. v. a. [ mouillcr , French.] ? 

1. To tlawb with dirt. 

All they which were left were moiled with dirt and mire 
by reafon of the deepnefs of the rotten way. Knolles. 

2 . Id weary. 

No more tug one another thus, nor moll yourfelves, re¬ 
ceive 

x Pr * ze c T Ja l’ Chapman's Iliad. 

To Moil. v.n. [mouillcr, French.] 

1. To labour in the mire. 

Mail not too much under-ground, for the hope of mines 
is very uncertain. Bacon's Efays. 

2 . To toil; to drudge. 

I hey toil and moil for the intered of their maders, that 
in requital break their hearts ; and the freer they are of their 
fldh, the more 1’candalous is the bondage. L'Eftranre 

Oh the cndlefs mifery of the life I lead ! cries fhe moilin'? 
hulband ; to fpend all my days in ploughing. L'EjhanJe 
Now he mud moil, and drudge, for one he loaths. Dry. 
With thee ’twas Marian’s dear delight 
moil a11 da >’’ anJ merry-make at night. Gads Pad 
MOIST, adj. [moifie, mode, French.} J * 

•1. Wet, not dry; wet, not liquid; wet in a fmall degree 
Why were the moijl in number fo outdone 
That to a thoufand dry they are but one. ’ Blacbnore 
Many who live well in a dry air, fall into all the difeafes 
that depend upon a relaxation in a moif one. Arbuthnot 
Nor yet, when moif Arehirus clouds the Iky 
The woods and fields their pleafing toils deny ’ 

2 - Juicy; fucculent. 3 Tj. 

To Moist. >v. a. [from moif.] To make damp ; to make 
To Moisten, f wet to a fmall degree; to damp 

Write till your ink be dry; and with your tears 
Moijl lt again ; and frame l’orne feeling line, Sbakejpeare. 
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His breafts are full of milk, and his bones are moijlcned 
with marrow. 7 ob x *‘- 2 4 - 

A pipe a little moifened on the infide, fo as there be no 
drops left, maketh a more folemn found than if the pipe 
wcre d r y. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 230. 

When torrents from the mountains fall no more, the fwel- 
ling river is reduced into his Ihallow bed, with fcarcc water 
to ‘tnoifen his own pebbles. Dryden's /En. 

Mo'istener. n.f [from moif en.] The perfon or thing that 
moiltens. 

Mo'istness. n.f. [from moif.] Dampnefs; wetnefs in a fmall 
degree. 

Plcafure both kinds take in the moifnefs and denfity of the 
a ; r . Bacon's Nat. Hif. N '. 823. 

The fmall particles of brick or Hone the Jeaft moifnefs 
would join together. Addifon's Guard. 

Mo'isture. n.f. [moiteur, Fr. from moif.] Small quantity qf 
water or liquid. 

Sometimes angling to a little river near hand, which, for 
the ntoif ure it bellowed upon roots of fome flourilhing trees, 
was rewarded with their fhadow. Sidney. 

All my body’s moifure 

Scarce ferves to quench my furnace-burning heat. Shah. 
Set fuch plants as require much moi/lure upon fandy, dry 
grounds. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 526- 

While drynels moifure, coldnels heat refills, 

All that we have, and that wc are, fubfills. Denham. 

If fome penurious l’ource by chance appear’d 
Scanty of waters, when you Icoop’d it dry. 

And offer’d the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dafh th’ untalled moifure from him. Addifon. 
Mokes of a net. The melhes. Ainf. 

Mo'ky, adj. Dark : as, moky weather. Ainf. It feems a 
corruption of murky : and in fome places they call it muggy, 
dufky. 

MOLE. n.f. [mcel, Saxon; mole, Fr. mold, Lat.] 

1. A mole is a formlcfs concretion of extravafated blood, which 

grows unto a kind of fldh in the uterus, and is called a falfe 
conception. £hiincy. 

2. A natural fpot or difcolouration of the body. 

To nOurilh hair upon the moles of the face, is the perpe¬ 
tuation of a very antient cuflom. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Such in painting arc the warts arid moles, which adding a 
likenefs to the face, are not therefore to be omitted. Dryden. 

That Timothy Trim and Jack were the fame perfon, was 
proved, particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuthnot. 

The peculiarities in Homer are marks and moles, by which 
every common eye diftinguilhcs him. Pope. 

3. [From moles, Lat. mole ,Fr.] A mound; a dyke. 

Sion is ftreightened on the north fide by the fea-ruined 
wall of the mole. Sandys. 

With afphaltick flunc the gather’d beach 
They fatten'd ; and the mile immenfer wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arch’d ; a bridge 
Of length prodigious. Milton's Par. Loft , b. x. 

The great quantities of ftoncs-dug out of the rock could* 
not eafily conceal themfclves, had they not been confumed in 
the moles and buildings of Naples. Addifon on Italy. 

Bid the broad arch the dang’rous flood contain. 

The mole preceded break the roaring main. P 0 p e . 

4. A little heart that works underground. r ' 

1 read foftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall; wc now are near his cell. Sbakejpeare 
W hat is more obvious than a mole, and yet what more 
palpable argument of Providence ? More 

Moles have perFe£l eyes, and holes for them through the 
Ik.n, not much bigger than a pin’s head. Ray on the Creation. 

1 ny arts ot building from the bee receive ; 

Learn.of the mole to plow, the worm to weave. /W 
Molebat. n.J. A filh. 

TnT •; "if Vf™* H" 1 ”* “ft "P by a moif 

Spring let the molccafs be fpread, bccaufe they hinder 

-SSL. »■/ C- a. 

ment is to catch moles. ‘•mpioy- 

Get moulecatcber cunningly moule for to kill 
And harrow and caft abroad every hill. TufTer's 

You feed your folitarinefs with the conceit 
whore liberal poor can as eafily travel over mountains aS 

The rocks, on which the falt-fea billows beat 

AThSHi! P * fs ’ * Fairfax 

caufed e to be engmv’ed^a mTtin fitting 

p 

mountains, he down before a molehill. S So'TsIrtt 
15 R Mountain*; 
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Mountains, which to your Maker’s view 
Seem lcfs than molehills do to you. Rofcommon. 

Strange ignorance ! that the fame man who knows 
How far yond’ mount above this molehi(l {hows. 

Should not perceive a difference as great 

Between fmall incomes and a vaft: eftate ! Dryden's Juv 

To Mole'st. v.a. [mole/ler, Fr. molejlus, Lat.j To difturb • 
to trouble ; to vex. ’ 

If they will firmly perfift concerning points which hitherto 
have been difputed of, they mud agree that they have mole/l- 
ed the church with needlefs oppofition. Hroker, b. iii. 

No man {hall meddle with them, or molefil them ’in any 

ma rff T 'r , . _ i Mac. x. 35. 

rlcafure and pain fignify whatfoever delights or molcjh us. 

Locke. 

Both are doom’d to death ; 

And the dead wake not to molejl the living. Rowe. 

Molesta'tion. n.f. [ moleflia, Latin, from molejl.] Diftur- 
bance ; uneafinefs caufed by vexation. 

Though ufelefs unto us, and rather of molejlation , we re¬ 
frain from killing fwallows. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

An internal fatisfaftion and acquiefcience, or diffatisfa&ion 
and molejlation of fpirit, attend the practice of virtue and vice 
refpedtively. Norris’s Mifcel. 

Mole'ster. n.f. [from molejl.] One who difturbs. 

Mo'letrack. n.f. [mole and track.] Courfe of the mole un¬ 
der-ground. 

The pot-trap is a deep earthen velfel fet in the ground, 
with the brim even with the bottom of the moletracks. Mart. 

Mo'lewarp. n. f. [mole and pcoppan, Saxon.J A mole. 

The molcwarp's brains mixt therewith all, 

And with the fame the pifmire’s gall. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

Mo'llient. adj. [molhens, Latin.] Softening. 

Mo'llifiable. adj. [from mollify.] That may be foftened. 

Mollific a'tion. n. f. [from mollify .] 

1. The adt of 'mollifying or foftening. 

For induration or mollification, it is to be inquired what 
will make metals harder and harder, and what will make 
them fofter and fofter. Bacon. 

2. Pacification ; mitigation. 

Some mollification, fweet lady. Sbakefipeare. 

Mo'llifier. n.f [horn mollify.] 

J. That which foftens; that which appeafes. 

The root hath a tender, dainty heat; when, when it 
cometh above ground to the fun and 3 ir, vanifheth ; for it is 
a great modifier. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 863. 

2. He that pacifies or mitigates. 

To Mo'llify. v.a. [mollio, Latin; mollir, Fr.] 

1. To foften; to make foft. 

2. To afTwage- 

Neither herb, nor mollifying plaifter, reflored them to 
health. TViJ'd. xvi. 12. 

Sores have not been clofed, neither bound up, neither mol¬ 
lified with ointment. Ifa. i. 6. 

3. To appeafe; to pacify ; to quiet. 

Thinking her filent imaginations began to work upon fomc- 
what, to mollify them, as the nature of mufick is to do, 
I took up my harp. Sidney , b. ii. 

He brought them to thefe favage parts, 

And with lweet fcience mollify d their ftubborn hearts. 

Fairy §hu-en, b. ii. 

The crone, on the wedding-night, finding the knight’s 
averfion, fpeaks a good word for herfclf, in hope to mollify 
the fullen bridegroom. Dry den. 

4. To qualify 5 to leflen any thing harfh or burdenfome. 

They would, by yielding to fomc things, when they re- 
fufed others, fooner prevail with the houfes to mollify their 
demands, than at firft to reform them. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Cowley thus paints Goliah : 

The valley, now, this monfter feem’d to fill. 

And we, methought, look’d up to him from our hill; 
where the two words, feem’d and methought, have mollified 
the figure. Dryden’s Pref. to bis State of Innocence. 

Mo'lten. part. palf. from melt. 

Brafs is molten out of the {lone. job xxviii. 2. 

In a fmall furnace made of a temperate heat; let the heat 
be fuch as may keep the metal molten , and no more. Bacon. 

Love’s myftick form the artizans of Greece 
In wounded {tone, or molten gold exprefs. Prior. 

Mo'ly. n.f. [moly, Latin; moly , French.] 

The molly hath pinnated leaves, like thofe of the lentifeus, 
but are terminated by an odd lobe : the flower expands in the 
form of a rofe, and the fruit refembles a grain of pepper. 

Miller. 

Moly , or wild garlick, is of feveral forts; as the great 
moly of Homer, the Indian moly, the moly of Hungary, fer- 
pent’s truly , the yellow moly , Spanifti purple moly , Spanilh 
filver-cappcd moly, Diofcorides’s moly , the fweet moly of Mont¬ 
pelier : the roots are tender, and muft be carefully defended 
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Hnm P frC f S: aS - f0r a? C time J of th . eir flower ‘ f ’g» the moly of 
Homer flowers in May, and continues till July, and (a Z 

all the reft except the laft, which is late in September th« 
are hardy, and will thrive in any foil. Mortimers Hull 
ihc fovereign plant he drew, ’ 

And {hew’d its nature, and its wond’rous pow’r, 

Black was the Toot, but milky white the flow’r • 

Molly the name. Pc y s 0d f[ . 

Molo sses. )n.f [mcllazzo, Italian.] Treacle; the fpumc£ 
Mola sses. J feum of the juice of the fugar-cane. 

Mome . n.f. A dull, ftupid blockhead, a ftock, a poll- this 
owes its original to the French word momon, which fionifi« 
the gaming at dice in mafqucradc, the cuftom and rule of 
which is, that a ftrift filence is to be obferved ; whatfoever 
fum one flakes another covers, but not a word is to be 
fpoken; from hence alfo comes our word mum for lilcncc. 

Mome , malthorfe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch! 
Either get thee from the door, or fit down at the hatch, 
a n /-v» Sbakefipeare’s Comedy of Errours. 

MO'MENT. n. f. [moment , Fr. mc 7 iuntum , Latin.] 

1. Confequcnce; importance; weight; value. 

We do not find that our Saviour reproved them of error 
for thinking the judgment of the feribes to be worth the ob¬ 
jecting, for cftccming it to be of any moment or value in mat¬ 
ters concerning God. Hooker, b. ii. 

I have feen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment. 

Sbakefipeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

What towns of any moment but we have l Sbake/p. 
It is an abftrufe fpcculation, but alfo of far Iefs moment and 
confequence to us than the others ; feeing that without this 
we can evince the exiftence of God. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Force; impulfivc weight; actuating power. 

The place of publick prayer is a circumftance in the out¬ 
ward form, which hath moment to help devotion. Hooker. 

Can thefe or fuch be any aid to us ? 

Look they as they were built to {hake the world ? 

Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Bettj. Johnfon. 

Touch with lighteft moment of impulfe 
His free-will, to her own inclining left 
In even feale. Milton's Par. Lofi, b. x. 

He is a capable judge ; can hear both fides with an indif¬ 
ferent ear; is determined only by the moments of truth, and 
fo retracts his paft errors. Norris’s Mijcel. 

3. An indivifible particle of time. 

If I would go to hell for an eternal moment, or fo, I could 
be knighted. Shakefp. Merry IVives of IVmdftr, 

The flighty purpofe never is o’ertook, 

Unlels the deed go with it: from this moment 
The very firftlings of my heart fhall be 
The firftlings of my hand. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The imaginary reasoning of brutes is not a diftinCt reafon- 
ing, but performed in a phyfical moment. Hale. 

Yet thus receiving and returning blifs 
In this great moment, in this golden now, 

When c-v’ry trace of what, or when, or how, 

Shou’d from my foul by raging love be torn. Prior. 

Mome'ntally. adv. [from momentum , Latin.] For a mo¬ 
ment. 

Air but momentally remaining in our bodies, hath no pro¬ 
portionable fpace for its converfion, only of length enough to 
refrigerate the heart. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Momenta'neous. ladj. [momentanee, Fr. momentaneus, Lat.] 
Mo'mentany. J Lafting but a moment. 

Small difficulties, when exceeding great good is fure to cn- 
fue ; and, on the other fide, momentary benefits, when the 
hurt which they draw after them is unfpeakablc, are not at 
all to be refpected. Hooker, b. i. 

Flame above is durable and confident; but with us it is a 
ftrangcr and momentary. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N®. 3 1, 

Mo'mentary. adj. [from moment.] Lafting for a moment; 
done in a moment. 

Momentary as a found, 

Swift as a ftiadow, fhort as any dream. Sbakefipeare. 

Scarce could the fhady king 
The horrid fum of his intentions tell. 

But fhe, fwift as the momentany w\ng 
Of light’ning, or the words he fpoke, left hell. Crajbaw. 

Swift as thought the flitting {hade 
Through air his momentary journey made. Dr) err. 

, Onions, garlick, pepper, fait and vinegar, token in ve 
quantities, excite a momentary heat and fever. Ar • 
Momf/ntous. adj. [from momentum, Latin.] Importan , 
weighty ; of confequcnce. 

P Great Anne, weighing th’events of war 
Momentous , in her prudent heart thee chofe. } 'r‘ 

If any falfc ftep be made in the more momentous con** 
of life, the whole fcheme of ambitious defigns is broken. 

Mo'MMHR*. 
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M^mupry. n.f. [ox mummery, from mummer , mdmerie , Fr.] 
2 m entertammint in which mafkers play frolicks. See Mome. 
All was jollity, 

Feafting and mirth, light wantonnefs and laughter, 

Piping and playing, mmftrelfy and malking. 

Till life fled from us like an idle dream, 

A Ihcw of mommery without a meaning. Reive. 

Monachal, adj. [monacal, Fr. monacbalis, Lat. ^ova^ix#'?.] 
Monaftick; relating to monks, or conventual orders. 
Mo'nachism. n.f. [monachifme, Fr.] The ftate of monks; 
the monaftick life. 

Mo'NAD. l n r r„ 0 (e j f i An indivifible thing.] 

Mo'nade. J j 

Difunity is the natural property of matter, which of itfelf 
is nothing elfe but an infinite congeries of phyfical monads. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
MONARCH, n.f. [monarch, Fr. povap^oc.] 
j. A governor invefted with abfolute authority; a king. 

I was 

A morfel for a monarch. Shakefp. Ant, and Cleopatra. 

Your brother kings and monarebs of the earth 
Do all expect that you {hould roufe yourfelf. Sbakefipeare. 
The father of a family or nation, that ufes his fervants like 
children, and advifes with them in what concerns the com¬ 
monweal, and thereby is willingly obeyed by them, is what 
the fchools mean by a monarch. Temple’s Mifcel. 

2. One fuperior to the reft of the fame kind. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees. 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 

Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 

With eafe diftinguifli’d is the regal race. 

One monarch wears an open, honeft face; 

Shap’d to his fize, and godlike to behold. 

His royal body fliines with fpecks of gold. Dryden's Virg. 

Return’d with dire remorfelcfs fway. 

The monarch favage rends the trembling prey. Pope's Odyf. 

3. Prcfident. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink cync. 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Mon'a'rChal. adj. [from monarch.] Suiting a monarch; re¬ 
gal ; princely; imperial. 

Satan, whom now tranfeendent glory rais’d 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 

Confcious of higheft worth, unmov’d thus fpake. Milton. 
Monarchical, adj. [monarchique, Fr. from mo¬ 

narch.] Veiled in a fingle ruler. 

That ftorks will only live in free ftates, is a pretty con¬ 
ceit to advance the opinion of popular policies, and from an¬ 
tipathies in nature to difparage monarchical government. 

Brown's VAgar Errours , b. iii. 
The decretals rcfolve all into a monarebiad power at Rome. 

. Baker’s Reflexions on Learning. 

To Mo'narchise. v. n. [from monarch.] To play the king. 
Allowing him a breath, a little feene 
To monarchize , be fear’d, and kill with looks. Shakefp. 
Mo'narchy. n.f. [monarchic, Fr. /j.ovecpxlx.] 

1. The government of a fingle perfon. 

While the monarchy flouriflied, thefe wanted not a protec- 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

2. Kingdom; empire. 

I paft 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

*1 he firft that there did greet my ftrangcr foul. 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 

Who cried aloud. What fcourge for peijury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence. Sbakefipeare. 
This fmall inheritance 

Contenteth me, and’s worth a monarchy. Sbakefipeare. 
Monastery, n.f. [monaflere, Fr. monaj/erium, Lat.] Houfe 
of religious retirement; convent. It is ufually pronounced, 
and often written, monaflry. 

Then courts of kings were held in high renown; 

There, virgins honourable vows receiv’d. 

But chafte as maids in monaflerics liv’d. Dryden 

In a monaflery your devotions cannot carry you fo far toward 
the next world, as to make this lofe the fight of you /W 
Mona stick. ) adj [monajhque, Fr. monajlicus, Latin.] Re- 
M0NA STICAL.J ligioufly reclufe ; pertaining m a monk 
I drave my (u,tor to forfwear the full ftream of the world, 
311 ** 1 ‘ V ® ! n a no< * mcrcl y monajlick. Shak. As you like it 
The filicious and hairy vefts of the ftriaeft orders of friers 

STohn and Fr' 00 ^ ^ ^ -a^pTe 

of John and El,as. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b v 

When young, you led a life monaflick, ' J 

And wore a vail ecclefiaftick; / 

vr ,, w in >’ our a g e you grow fantaftick. Denham \ 


Sbakefipeare. 
1 Kings xXi. 2. 

Benj. Johnfon. 
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Mo'nday. Hi f. [from moon an drdayfi\ 'The fecond day of the 

w ’ eek - T • f X. 

Mo'ney. n.f [mohnoyc, French; motieta, Latin. It has pro¬ 
perly no plural except when money is taken for a fingle piece; 
but monies was formerly ufed for furtiSr] Metal coined for 
the purpofes of commerce. 

Importune him for monies ; be not ceaft 
With flight denial. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The jealous wittolly knave hath maffes of money. Shakefp. 

You need my help, and you fay, 

Shylock, we would have monies. 

I will give thee the worth of it in money. 

Wives the readieft helps 
To betray heady hufbands, rob the Cafy, 

And lend the monies on return of luft. "««/• 

Money differs from uncoined filver, in that the quantity of 
filver in each piece of money is afeertained by the ftamp it 
bears, which is a publick voucher. Locke. 

My difeourfe to the hen-peck’d has produced many corrc- 
fponaents ; fuch a difeourfe is of general ufe, and every mar¬ 
ried man’s money. Add-on's Spefl. N°482. 

People are not obliged to receive any monies , except of 
their own coinage by a publick mint. Swift. 

Thofe huckfterers or money jobbers will be found nceefiary, 
if this brafs money is made current in the exchequer. Sivift. 
Mo'neybag. n.f. [money and bag.] A large purfe. 

Look to my houfe; I am right loch to go ; 

There is fome ill a brewing towards my reft, 

For I did dream of moneybags to-night. Sbakefipeare. 

My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, with a mo¬ 
neybag under each arm. Addifon's Guard. N°. 106. 

Mo'neybox. n.f. [money and box.] A till. 

Mo'ney changer, n. f [money and change.] A broker in 
money. 

The uferers or moneychangers being a fcaiidalous employment 
at Rome, is a reafon for the high rate of intereft. Arbuthnot. 
Mo'neyed. adj. [from money.] Rich in money : often ufed in 
oppofition to thofe who arc poffcffed of lands. 

Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants, for the con¬ 
tinuing and quickening of trade. Bacon's EJJays. 

If exportation will not balance importation, away muft 
your filver go again, whether moneyed or not moneyed ; for 
where goods do not, filver muft pay for the commodities you 
f P end - Locke. 

Several turned their money into thofe funds, merchants as 
well as other moneyed men. Swift. 

With thefe meafures fell in all monied men ; fuch as had 
raifed vaft fums by trading with flocks and funds, and lend¬ 
ing upon great intereft. Swift. 

Mo'neyer. n.f. [montioyer-eur, Fr. from niohey.] 

1. One that deals in money; a banker. 

2. A coiner of money. 

Moneyless, adj. [from money.] Wanting money; pennilefs. 
The ftrong expectation of a good certain falary will out¬ 
weigh the lofs by bad rents received out of lands in moneyle/i 

Swift. 

Mo'neymatter. n.f. [money and matter.] AcCount of debtor 
and creditor. 

What if you and I Nick {hould enquire how money-matters 
ft and between us ? Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John BUI 

Mo neyscrivener. n.f. [money and firivencr.] One who raifes 
money for others. 

Suppofe a young unexperienced man in the hands of money- 
Jcrtvcners \ fuch fellows arc like your wire-drawing mills, if 

S’ E !\ h n d ° f “ man ' S fo, S cr > the 7 wiI1 P U U in his whole 
body at laft. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bu’l 

Mo'ney wort. n.f. A plant. J y jonn csuii. 

M S? Y r WOR L H ‘ "'J' [ ”u’ Uy and worth -] Something value- 
able ; fomething that will bring money. 6 

C r ithcr m ,° nC >’ ° r mc>,e yj w °rth in all the controver- 

S. (hLpfh. “ * m, >- *“ ,d - %r *« 

Mo'ncer. n.f. [man 3 e r . e , Saxon, a trader; from man-nan 

name’’f t0 tradc-j A , dcaler i » feller. It is ufed afte? the’ 
name of any commodity to exprefs a feller of that rnm™ 
dity: as a fijhmongery IndTometimes a' niedfcr TnVySZ- 
as, a whoremonger \ a htiufmmger. ^ S • 

r> Th ’ ifn P at ^ nt ^ ates monger 

, CouId now contain himfelf no longer. Hudihm, * 
Mongrel, adj. [as mongcorn, from man-r Saxon nr ’ ^ *"* 
to mix, Dutch.] Of 2 mixed breed. 3 ’ ’ ' 

T This zealot 

Js of a mongrel, divers kind, 

Ucr.ck before, and lay behind. Hudlk,* . 

I'm buf. ha!f-ftrain’d viUim 
But mongrel mifehieveus. * ^ , 

Dryden. 

Ballv 
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» Bafc, g rovcIin g> wortnlefs wretches; 

Mongrels in fadion i; poor faint-hearted traitors. Addifon. 

His fricndlhip ftill to few confin’d. 

Were always of the middling kind ; 

No fools of rank, or mongrel breed. 

Who fain wou’d pafs for lords indeed. Swift's Mitel 

Mo NiMENT. n.f [from moneo, Lat.] It feems here to fignify 
mlcription. ° } 

Some others were driven and diftent 
Into great ingots and to wedges fquare, 

., ^ ome in rouncl P latcs withouten imminent. Fairy Queen 

To Mo NISH. v. a. [moneo, Lat.] To admonifh, of winch it 
is a contraction. 

Monijl) him gently, which {hall make him both willing to 
amend, and glad logo forward in love. Afcham's Schoo/mafter. 

Mo NISHER. n.f. [from monijh.} An admonilher ; a monitor. 

Monition, n.f [momtio, Latin; monition, Fr.] 

1. Information; hint. 

We have no vifible monition of the returns of any other 
periods, tuch as wc have of the day, by fucccffive light and 

dar £ ne £ . Holder on Time. 

2. Inttruction; document. 

Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice of friends, 
but to the counfels and monitions of reafon itfelf. L'EJlrange 

After fage monitions from his friends. 

His talents to employ for nobler ends, 

He turns t0 politicks his dang’rous wit. Swift. 

Mo nitor, n. j. [Latin.] One who warns of faults, or In¬ 
forms of duty; one who gives ufeful hints. It is ufed of an 
upper fcholar in a fchool commiffioncd by the matter to look 
to the beys in his abfence. 

You need not be a monitor to the king; his learning is 
eminent: be but his fcholar, and you are fafe. Bacon. 

It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have thefe notions 
alfo firm and untainted, to carry his monitor in his bofom, his 
law in his heart, and to have fuch a confcience as might be 
its own cafuift. South's Sermons. 

We can but divine who it is that fpeaks ; whether Perfius 
himfelf, or his friend and monitor, or a third perfon. Dryden. 

The pains that come from the neceffities of nature, are 
monitors to us to beware of greater milchicfs. Locke. 

Mo'nitory. adj. [monitoire, Fr. monitorius , Lat.] Conveying 
ufeful inftrudtion ; giving admonition. 

Lottes, mifearriages, and difappointments, are monitory 
and inftructive. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

He is fo taken up ttill, in fpitc of the monitory hint in my 
cflay, with particular men, that he neglects mankind. Pope. 

Mo'nitory. n.f. Admonition; warning. 

A king of Hungary took a bifliop in battle, and kept him 
prifoncr; whereupon the pope writ a monitory to him, for 
that he had broken the privilege of holy church. Bacon. 

MONK. n.f. [monec, Saxon; monachus, Latin; /xovzpebf.] 
One of a religious community bound by vows to certain ob- 
fervances. 

’Twould prove the verity of certain words. 

Spoke by a holy monk. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Abdemeleck, as one weary of the world, gave over all, 
and betook himfelf to a folitary life, and became a melan¬ 
choly Mahometan monk. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

The dronilh monks , the fcorn and fhamc of manhood, 
Roufe and prepare once more to take poflelEon, 

And nettle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 

Monks, in fome refpechs, agree with regulars, as in the 
fubftantial vows of religion ; but in other refpects, monks and 
regulars differ; for that regulars, vows excepted, are not tied 
up to fo ftridt a rule of life as monks are. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

Mo'kkey. n. f [monikin, a little man.] 

1. An ape ; a baboon ; a jackanapes. An animal bearing fome 
rcfemblancc of man. 

One of them {hewed me a ring that he had of your daugh¬ 
ter for a monkey: Tubal, it was my turquoife ; I would not , 
have given it for a wildcmcfs of monkeys. Shakefpeore. 

More new-fangled than an ape ; more giddy in my delires 
than a monkey. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, dettroy their young 
ones by fenfelefs fondnefs. Locke on Education. 

With glittering gold and fparkling gems they ttiine, 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 

2 . A word of contempt, or flight kindnefs. 

This is the monkey’ s own giving out; fhe is perfuaded I 
will marry her. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Poor monkey! how wilt thou do for a father ? Shakejp. 

Mo'nkery. n.f. [from monk.] The monattick life. 

Neither do I meddle with their evangelical pcrfe&ion of 
vows, nor the dangerous fervitude of their ralh and impotent 
votaries, nor the inconveniences of their monkery. Hall. 

Mo'nkhoou. n.f. [monk and hood.] 1 he character of a monk. 

11. had left oft' his monkhood too, and was no longer obliged 

- to them. Atterbury. 

Mm'nk: h. adi. [from monk.] Monattick; pertaining to monks; 
taught by monks. 

Thofe publick charities arc a greater ornament to this city 


MON 

SB? «*“**•“ 

Rife^rife Rofcommon, fee the Blenheim' 

I lie dull conftraint of monkiJ)> rhyme refufc * c ., 
Monk’s-hood. n.f. A plant. ' W; - 

Monk’s-rhubarb, n.f. A fpecies of dock- it, r* 
ufed in medicine. ' ,tS roots 

Mo'nochord. n.f [pov(& and yopSri ] 

o' A n u'- n ? 1 U r mC n of °" C ftrin S : a; > the trum pet marine Har 
2. A kind of inftrument anciently of Angular ufc for ™ 

lating of founds: the ancients made ul A dtS 
the proportion of founds to one another: when the chord vv, s 
divided into two equal parts, fo that the terms were as one 
to one, they called them umfons ; but if they were a, 
to one, they called them oflaves or diapafonJ; \vh c „£ 
were as three to two, they called them fifths or diapente! 
f they were as four to three, they called them fourths or dV 
teflerons; if the terms were as five to four, they called it 
d.ton or a tierce major; but if the terms were as fix to five 
hen they called ,t a demi-diton, or a tierce minor; and 

11 j •' th , C tCimS Werc as twem y-four to twenty-five, thev 
called it a dem.ton or d.eze : the monochord being thus divid 
ed, was properly that which they called a fvftcm, of which 
there were many kinds, according to the different divifionsof 
tnc monochord. dim * 

Monocular. J adj. [^ an d oculus.] One-eyed; hS 
Mono'culous. s only one eye. 5 

He was well ferved who, going to cut down an antient 
white hawthorn tree, which, bccaufe {he budded before 
others, might be an occafion of fuperftition, had fome of the 
prickles flew into his eyes, and made him monocular. Howl 
Thole of China repute all the reft of the world monoculous. 

jit - , , Glemvi/le’s Seep. 

Monody, n.f. [pev&xTia; monodie, Fr.] A poem fung by one 
perfon not in dialogue. 1 

Mono'gamist. n.f. [pov<§> and ; monogame, Fr.] One 

who difallows fecond marriages. 

Monogamy, n. f [monogamie, Fr. juovoj and “yecuiu] Mar¬ 
riage of one wife. 

Mo'nogram. n.f. /*o'v0» and y-pa'jUjtAa ; monogramme, Fr.] A 
cypher ; a character compounded of feveral letters. 
Mo'nologue. n. f [«w^> and ; monologue , Fr.] A 

feene in which a perfon of the drama fpeaks by himfelf; a 
foliloquy. 

He gives you an account of himfelf, and of his returning 
from the country, in monologue ; to which unnatural way of 
narration Terence is fubjedt in all his plays. Dryden. 

Mq'nomachy. n.f [fAovou.xyJx ; p.ov@> and p-xyjn.] A duel; 
a Angle combat. 

Mo'nome. n.f. [menome, Fr.] In algebra, a quantity that has 
but one denomination or name ; as, ab, aab, aaab. Harris. 
Monope'talous. adv. [monopetale, Fr. f>.ovl§y and nrfrxln.] 
It is ufed for fuch flowers as arc formed out of one leaf, how- 
foever they may be fccmingly cut into many fmall ones, and 
thofe fall off - together. Quincy. 

Monopolist, n.f. [nwncpoleur, French.] One who by en¬ 
grailing or patent obtains the foie power or privilege of vend¬ 
ing any commodity. 

To Monopolize, v. a. [juoa ©- 1 and ssuXiu ; monopoler, Fr.] 
To have the folc power or privilege of vending any commo- 
di'tyi 

He has fuch a prodigious trade, that if there is not fome 
flop put, he will monopolize-, nobody will fell a yard of dra¬ 
pery, or merceiy ware, but himfelf. Arhuthnot. 

MonoPoly. n.J. [pLovoiruXixmonopole, Fr. p.ov(& and vsu- 
Atw.J The exclufive privilege of felling any thing. 

Doft thou call me fool, boy ? 

—All thy other titles haft thou given away; that thou 
watt born with. 

—Lords and great men will not let me ; if I had a mono¬ 
poly on’t they would have part on’t. Shakefp. King Lear. 

One of the mod oppreflive monopolies imaginable ; all 
others can concern only fomething without us, but this faf- 
tens upon our nature, yea upon our realbn. Go. of the Tongue. 

Shakefpeare rather writ happily than knowingly andjullly; 
and Johnfon, who by ftudying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet feemed to envy to pofterity that know¬ 
ledge, and to make a monopoly of his learning. Drydeii s Juv. 
MonoPtote. n.f. [poo©* and ztluerif.] Is a noun ufed only 
in fome one oblique cafe. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Mono'stich. n.f. [/jLouor >%«»•] A compofition of one yerfe. 
Monosylla'bical. adj. [from monofyllable.] Confiding of 
words of one fyllablc. 

MONOSY'LLABLE. n.f. [monofyllabe, Fr. jnev©’ and eu\- 
Xx€n.] A word of only one lylla&le. 

My name of Pcolemy ! 

It is fo long it afks an hour to write it: 

I’ll change it into Jove or Mars ! 

Or any other civil monoj'yllable. 

That will not tire mv hand. Dryden's Cleotner.ef 

Thele, 
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Thcfi.-, although not infcnttfelc how much our language 
was already overstocked with monofyllables, yet, to favc time 
and pains, introduced that barbarous cuftom of abbreviating 
words, to fit them to the meafurc of their verfes. Swsft. 

Monofyllable lines, unlefs artfully managed, are Itift or lan- 
guilhmg; but may be beautiful to exprefs melancholy. 

MoNOSy'llabled. adj. [monofyllabe, Fr. from monofyllable.] 
Confiding of one fyllable. 

Nine taylors, if rightly fpell’d, 

Into one man are monofyllabled. Cleaveland. 

Mon’o'tony. n.f. [povolovicL ; pivot and rovot ; ?T!onotonie y F r.j 
Uniformity of found ; want of variety in cadence. 

I could objeft to the repetition of the fame rhimes within 
four lines of each other as tirefomc to the ear through their 
monotony. P‘P e t Letters. 

MO 1 NS J EUR. n. f [French.] A term of reproach for a 
Frenchman. 

A Frenchman his companion; 

An eminent monfieur, that, it feems, much loves 
A Gallian girl. Shakefpeare's Cymbelihe. 

Monso'on. n.f. [ monfon, monyon, Fr.] 

Monfoons are {hitting trade winds in the Eaft Indian ocean, 
which blow periodically; fome for half a year one way, 
others but for three months, and then fliift and blow for fix 
or three months dirc< 5 Hy contrary. Harris. 

The monfoons and trade winds are conftant and periodical 
even to the thirtieth degree of latitude all around the globe, 
and feldom tranlgrcfs or fall fliort of thofe bounds. Ray. 

MO'NSTER. n.J. [monjlre, Fr. monjlrum , Latin.] 

1. Something out of the common order of nature. 

It ought to be determined whether monjlcrs be really a di- 
ftinft fpecies; wc find, that lomc of thefe monftrous pro¬ 
ductions have none of thofe qualities that accompany the 
cflencc of that fpecies from whence they derive. Locke. 

2 . Something horrible for deformity, wickednefs, or mifehief. 

If Ihe live long. 

And, in the end, meet the old courfe of death. 

Women will all turn monjlers. Shakejp. King Lear. 

All human virtue 

Finds envy never conquer’d but by death : 

The great Alcides cv’ry labour paft. 

Had ftill this monfler to fubdue at laft. Pope. 

To Mo'nster. v. a. [from the noun.] To put out of the 
common order of things. Not in ufe. 

Her ofiencc 

Mutt be of fuch unnatural degrcec 

That monjlers it. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I had rather have one fcratch my head i’ th’ fun. 

When the alarum were ftruck, than idly fit 

To hear my nothings monfler'd. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Monstrosity. \n.f. [from monjlrous.] The ftate of being 

Monstru'osity. J monftrous, or out of the common order 
of the univerfe. Monjinfity is more analogous. 

This is the monflruofsty in love, that the will is infinite, 
and the execution confin’d. Shakefp. Trail, and Creffida. 

Such a tacit leagufe is againft fuch routs and {hoals of peo¬ 
ple, as have utterly degenerated from nature, as have in their 
very body and frame of eftate a monjlrofity. Bacon. 

We read of monftrous births, but we often fee a greater 
monjlrofity in educations: thus, when a father has begot a 
man, he trains him up info a bcaft. South's Sermons. 

By the fame law monjlrofity could not incapacitate from mar¬ 
riage, witnefs the cafe of hermaphrodites. Arhuthnot and Pope. 

Monstrous, adj. [monjlrueux, Fr. monfir of us, Latin.] 

i. Deviating from the ftated order of nature. 

Every thing that cxifts has its particular conftitution ; and 
yet fome monjlrous productions have few of thofe qualities 
which accompany the elfencc of that fpCcics from whence 
they derive their originals. Locke. 

2 " likc"™^ ’ Generally with fome degree of dif- 

Is it not monjlrous that this player here 
But m a fiction, in a dream of pafffon. 

Could force his foul fo to his conceit, 

That, from her working, all his vifage wan’d. Shakefp 

J*K iJsr ta ‘*"*~* ° f & 

3 - Irregubr; enormous. Shakefpeare. 

No monjlrous height, or breadth, or length appear, 

I he whole at once is bold and regular. ; 

4 - Shocking; hateful. 

the T »* 7 “ a A inVC ? tion V™ out b y thc Spaniards, to fave 
e monjlrous fcorn their nation received. i> 

SlTYf *“-?"**. much, a™*™: 
mmiu r IT 50,(1 PcJfokum, a dram of each, turn into a 

and a L«/y ftanCC k- ^'’-1 ref, *”6 51 fair cloud *" the bottom, 
ana a monjlrous thick oil on the top. 

plcafed^gain! f,ly PUt ' thC h °° ks ’ 3nd mm J }roui ^rd to be 

Andw ? ll l f at thC , r ‘ ch havc 11111 a S ibe in ftore, L Ejhangt ' 

nd will be monjlrous witty on the poor. Dryden s Juv. 


Pope. 
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Mo'nstRously. adv. [from monjlrous.] . 

1. In a manner out of the common order of nature; lhock- 
jngly; terribly; horribly. 

He walks; 

And that feIf chain about his neck, 

Which he forfwore moft monjlroujly to have. Shakefpeare. 
Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but fuperlativcly 
and monjlroujly fo in his old age. South’s Sermons. 

2. To a great or enormous degree. 

Thefe truths with his example you difprove. 

Who with his wife is monjlroujly in love. Dryden s Juv. 

Mo'nstroUsness. n.f. [from monjlrous.] Enormity; irregu¬ 
lar nature or behaviour. 

See the monflroufnefs of man. 

When he looks out in an ungrateful Ihape ! Shakefpeare. 

MC/NTANT. n. f. [French.] A term in fencing. 

Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for? 

—To fee thee fight, to fee thee pafs thy puntlo, thy 
ftock, thy traverfe, thy diftancc, thy montant. Shakefp. 

MONTE'AO. n.f. [Spanilh.] A horfeman’s cap. 

His hat was like a helmet, or Spanifti montero. Bacon. 

Monte'th. n.f. [from the name of the inventor.] A veil'd 
in which glafles are washed. 

New things produce new words, and thus Montcth 
Has by one vefl'el fav’d his name from death. King. 

MONTH, n.f. [mona®, Saxon.] A (pace of time either mca- 
fured by the fun or moon : the lunar month is the time be¬ 
tween the change and change, or the time in which thc moon 
comes to the fame point: the folar month is the time in 
which the fun pafles through a llgn of the zodiack: the 
calendar months, by which we reckon time, are unequally 
of thirty or one-and-thirty days, except February, which is 
of twenty-eight, and in leap year cf twenty-nine. 

Till the expiration of your month , 

Sojourn with my fitter. Shakefp. King Lear. 

From a month old even unto five years old. Lev. xxvii. 6. 
Months are not only lunaty, and mcafured by thc moon, 
but alfo folary, and determined by the motion of the fun, in 
thirty degrees of the ecliptick. Brown’s Vutgar Ffrours] b. iv. 

As many months as I fuftain’d her hate. 

So many years is {he condemn’d by fate 
To daily death. Dryden’s Theo. and Honoria. 

Month’s mind. n.f. Longing defire. 

You havc a month's mind to them. Shakefpeare. 

For if a trumpet found, or drum beat. 

Who has not a month's mind to combat ? Hudibras, p. i. 

Mo'nthly. adj. [from month.] 

1. Continuing a month ; performed in a month. 

I would a Ik concerning the onenthly revolutions of the moon 
about the earth, or the diurnal ones of thc earth upon its 
own axis, whether thefe have been finite or infinite. Bentley. 

2 . Happening every month. 

I he youth of heav’nly birth I view’d, 

For whom our monthly victims are renew’d. Dryden. 

Mo'nthly. adv. Once in a month. 

If thc one may very well monthly, thc other may as well 
even daily, be iterated. Hooker, b. v. 

O fwear not by thc moon, th’ inconftant moon, 

That changes monthly in her circled orb ; 

Left that thy love prove Iikewifc variable. Shakefteare 

MOUmiR. n.f. [French.] In horfcmanllnp, a (tone t S 
as the ftirrups, which Italian riding-mafters mount their 
horfes from, without putting their foot in the ftirrup. Ditl. 

Montro'ss. n.f. An under gunner, or afliftant to a gunner" 
engineer, or fire-matter. 5 

MO'NUMENT. n. f. [monument, Fr. monumenium, Latin.] " 

«. Any thing by which the memory of perfons or things is pre- 
ferved; a memorial. = F 

In his time there remained the monument of his tomb in 
the mountain Jaftus. RHdgh's Hijl. of the I For Id. 

valtv bcComc a notab ' e monument of unprofperous dif- 

many grateful altars I would rear 

rir tUrl » 3X1(1 P‘ le U P every ftone 

UF luftre from the brook; in memory, 

Or monument to ages: and thereon 
Offer fweet-fmelling gums. Milton's Par. Loft, b xi 
Of ancient Britiffj art 
A pleafing monument, not lefs admir'd 
Than what from Attick or Etrufcan hands 

Ar °fc- »; ■ • 

in Sltririi® ° ! ***« ‘ he £ — ““IS 

a “ n ° taphi *® mct i 1 i n g crciflcd in memory’of’tiw 

On your family’s old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
1 hat appertain unto a burial. r 

The Howe, which in the circling 
Shall on his their odours Low sL^,', Paraph _ 

Two youthful kmghts they found beneath a load oppreft 
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Of flaughter’d foes, whom fird to death they fent, 

1 he trophies of their drength, a bloody monument. Dryd. 

With thee on Raphael’s monument I mourn. 

Or wait infpiring dreams at Maro’s urn. Pope’s Mfcel. 
Monumental, adj. [from monument .] Memorial: prefervine 
memory. 1 & 

When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beans, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, ° 

And fliadows brown that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine or monumental oak. Milton 

The deflation of the earth was the mod monumental 
proof that could have been given to all the fucceediiw ages 
of mankind. Woodward's Nat. Hijl? p.\\. 

The polifh’d pillar different fculptures grace, 

A work outlafting monumental brafs. Pope. 

2. Raifed in honour of the dead ; belonging to a tomb. 
Perfeverance keeps honour bright: 

To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion, 

Like rudy mail in monumental mockery. Shake Peare 

I’ll not fear that whiter Ikin of her'than fnow. 

And fmooth as monumental alabader. Shakejp. Othello. 

Therefore if he needs mud go. 

And the fates will have it fo, 

Softly may he be pofled 

Of his monumental reft. Crajhaw. 

MOOD. n. f [mode, Fr. modus , Latin.] 

1. The form of an argument. 

Mood is the regular determination of propofitions accord¬ 
ing to their quantity and quality, i. e. their univerfal or par¬ 
ticular affirmation or negation. Watts's Logiek. 

Aridotle reduced our loofe reafonings to certain rules, and 
made them conclude in mode and figure. Baker on Learning. 

2. Stile of muiick. 

They move 

In perfeft phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes, and foft recorders. Milton's Par. LeJ^ h. i. 
Their found feems a tune 

Harfli, and of diflonant mood from his complaint. Milton. 

3. The change the verb undergoes in fome languages, as the 

Greek, Latin, and French, to ftgnify various intentions of 
the mind, is called mood. Clarke's Lat. Grammar. 

4. [From mod, Gothick; moo, Saxon ; snoed, Dutch ; and 
generally in all Tcutonick dialers.] Temper of mind ; date 
of mind as affected by any paflion; difpofition. 

The trembling ghods, with fad amazed mood. 
Chattering their iron teeth, and daring wide 
With ftony eyes. Fairy ^r/een, b. i. 

The kingly bead upon her gazing dood. 

With pity calm’d, down fell his angry mood. Fairy §>u. 
Eyes, 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as fad as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shakefp. Othello. 

Clorinda changed to ruth her warlike snood. 

Few filver drops her vermil checks depaint. Fairfax. 
Solyrtian, in a melancholy snood, walked up and down in 
his tent a great part of the night. Knolles. 

She was in fitted mood 

For cutting corns, or letting blood. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Thcfe two kids t’ appeafe his angry snood 
I bear, of which the fories give him good. Dryden. 

He now profufe of tears, 

In fuppliant mood fell prodrate at our feet. Addifon. 

5. Anger; rage; heat of mind. Mod, in Gothick, fignifics 
habitual temper. 

That which we move for our better indrufiion’s fake, tum- 
eth into anger and choler in them; yet in their mood they cad 
forth fomewhat wherewith, under pain of greater difpleafure, 
we mud red contented. Hooker, b. v. 

Mo'ody. adj. [from mood.] 

1. Angry 5 out of humour. 

How now, mooily ? 

What is’t thou cand demand ? Slsakefp. Tempefl. 

Chide him rev’rently. 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth ; 

Rut being moody, give him line and fcope. 

Till that his paffions, like a whale on ground. 

Confound themfelves with working. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Every peevifh, moody malecontent 
Shall fet the fenfelcfs rabble in an uproar ? Rowe. 

2. Mental; intellectual: moo in Saxon fignifies the mind. 

Give me fome mufick ; mufick, moody (bod 
Of us that trade in love. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
MOON. n.f. [jitW; mena, Gothick; mcna, Saxon; tsasus, 
Rlandick; tr.aane, Danifh; mane, German ; macn, Dutch.] 
1. The changingluminary of the night, called by pbets Cyn¬ 
thia or Phoebe. 

The moon fhines bright; ’twaS fuch a night as this. 
When the fweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 

And they did make no noife. Shnkefpeare. 

O fwcar not by the moon, th’incondant moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. 

Led that thy love prove likewife variable. Shakrfpcare. 


MOO 

Diana hath her name from moiden, which i iV 
of the moon, being by nature cold and moid and i P ° PCrty 
to be a goddefs huntrefs. ’ ’ ,Ci gntd 

Ye moon and dars bear witnefs to the truth 1 dT 
2. A month. Dryden. 

3 - [In fortification.] It is ufed in compofition to denote a £?' 

refembling a crefcent; as, a half moon. fl S Utc 

Moon-beam n.f. [moon and beam.] Rays of lunar light 
The divifion and quavering, which plcafe fo much in 
fick, have an agreement with the glittering of Ifeht asT 
moon-beams playing upon a wave. Bacon’? Nat jt 

On the water the moon-beams played, and made it app^ 
like floating quickfilver. Dryden on Dramalhk E 

Moon-calf. n.J. [moon and calf] 

1. Amonder; a falfc conception: fuppofed perhaps anciently 

to be produced by the influence of the moon. y 

_ . . V° W tb ° u t0 be 1116 fie g e of this moon-calf Shot 

2. A dolt; a dupid fellow. J 

The potion works not on the part defign’d, 

But turns his brain, and dupifies his mind ; 

The fotted moon-calf gapes. Dryden’s Juvenal 

Moon-eyed, adj* [moon and eye.] 

1. Having eyes affedted by the revolutions of the moon. 

2. Dim eyed; purblind. , 

Moon-fern.] n.f A plant. J- J ‘ r 

Moon-fish .n.f. ** 

Moon-fijls is fo called, becaufe the tail fin is fhaped like a 
half moon, by which, and his odd trufled fhape, he is f u f 
ficiently didinguifhed. Crew’s Mufaum. 

Mo onless. adj. [from moon.] Not enlightened by the moon. 

Aflided by a friend, one snoonlefs night. 

This Palamon from prifon took his flight. Dryden 

Mo'onlight. n.f. [moon and light.] The light afforded by 
the moon. ; 

Their bidiop and his clergy, being departed from -them bv 
moonlight, to choofe in his room any other bifhop, had been 
•altogether impoflible. Hooker 

Thou had by s/ioonlight at her window fung. 

With feigning voice, verfes of feigning love. ° Shakefbeare. 
Moonlight, adj. Illuminated by the moon. 

If you will patiently dance in our round, 

And fee our moonlight rev-els, go with us. Shaiefpeare. 

What beck’ning ghod along the moonlight fliade 
Invites my deps, and points to yonder glade ? P s p e . 

Moon-seed. n. f. [ snenifpermum, Latin.] 

The moon-feed hath a rofaccous flower, confiding of fcveral 
fmall leaves, which are placed round the embrio in a circular 
order; the pointal, which is divided into three parts at the 
top, afterward becomes the fruit or berry, in which is in¬ 
cluded one flat feed, which is, when ripe, hollowed like the 
appearance of the moon. Miller. 

Moon shine, n.f [moon and fsine.] 

1. The ludre of the moon. 

Pinch hiin; and burn him, and turn him about, 

Till candles, and darlight, and moonjhine be out. Shakefp. 

I, by the moonjhine, to the windows went; 

And, ere I was aware, figh’d to myfclf. Dryd. Span. Fr. 

2 . [In burlefque.J A month. 

I am fome twelve or fourteen snoonjlsines 
Lag of a brother. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Mo'onshine. 1 adj. [moon and Jhine.] Illuminated by the moon; 
Mo'onshiny. J both feem a popular corruption of mm- 
Jhining. 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

You moonjhine revellers, and (hades of night. Shakefbeare. 
Althought it was a fair moonjhine night, the enemy thought 
not fit to aflault them. Clarendon, h. viii. 

I went to fee them in a moonjhiny night. AMfon. 

Mo'onstone. n.f. A kind of done. ainf 

Mo'onstruck. adj. [moon and Jlruck.] Lunatick; affected by 
the moon. 

Demoniack phrenfy, moaping melancholy, 

And moonjlruck madnefs. Milton's Par. Lof., b.n 1. 

Moon-trefoil, n.f. [medicago, Latin.] A plant. 

The moon-trefoil hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whole 
empalement ariies the pointal, which afterwards becomes a 
plain orbiculated fruit, fhaped like an half moon. 
Mo'onwort. n.f. [moon and wort.] Stationflower; honelry. 
The flower of the snoonwort confids of four leaves in form 
of a crofs ; the ovary which arifes in the centre of the flower 
becomes a compreffcd perfeflly-fmooth fruit, divided in j° tw0 
cells, and filled with feeds. 

Mo'onv. adj. [from moon.] Lunated; having a credent or 
the dandard refembling the moon. 

Encount’ring fierce 
The Solymean fultan, he o’erthrew 
His moony troops, returning bravely fmear’d 
With Panim blood. J 

The Soldan galls th’ Illyrian coad j 
But foon the mifereant moony hod 
Before the vidor-crofs fhall fly. . , 

MOOR. n.f. [moes, Dutch ; madder, Teutonic!:, c»jy . 

1. A marfh ; a fen; a bog; a trad of low and watry 3 
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While in her .girlifh age fhc kept fheep on the moor, it 
chanced that a London merchant pafling by Caw her, and 
liked her, begged her of her poor parents, and carried her to 
his home. Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 

In the great level near Thorny, fevcral trees of oak and 
fir dand in firm earth below the moor. Hale. 

Let the marfh of Elfham Bruges tell. 

What colour were their waters that fame day. 

And all the moor ’twixt Elvcrfham and Dell. Fairy §he. 
2. [Maurus, Latin.] A negro; a black-a-moor. 

I fhall anfwcr that better than you can the getting up of 
the! negro’s belly; the moor is with child by you. Shakefp. 
To Moor. v.a. [morer, French.] To faden by anchors or 
otherwife. 

Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dafli’d on the lhallows of the moving fluid. 

And in mid ocean left them moor'd at hand. Dryden. 
To Moor. v. n. To be fixed j to be dationed. 

JEne as gain’d Cajeta’s bay : 

At length on oozy ground his gallies moor, 

Their heads are turn’d to fea, their derns to fhorc. Dryd. 

My vcffel, driv’r. by a drong gud of wind. 

Moor’d in a Chian creek. Addifon's Ovid. 

He vifited the top of Taurus and the famous Ararat, where 
Noah’s ark fird moor'd. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 
To blow a Moor, [at the fall of a deer, corrupted from a snort, 
French.] To found the horn in triumph, and call in the 
whole company of hunters. Ainf. 

Mo'orcock. n. f. [moor ami cock.] The male of the moorhen. 
Mo'orhen. n. f. [moor and hen. ] A fowl that feeds in the fens, 
without web feet. 

Water fowls, as fea-gulls and moorhens , when they flock 
and fly together from the fea towards the fhores, forefhew 
rain and wind. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 823. 

Mo'orish. n. f. [from moor.] Fenny; marfhy; watry. 

In the great level near Thorny, fevcral oaks and firs have 
lain there till covered by the inundation bTthcTrefli anJ (alt 
waters, and snoorijh earth exaggerated upon them. Hale. 
Along the snoorijh fens 

Sighs the fad genius of the coming dorm. Thotnfon. 

Mo'orland. n.f. [moor and land.] Marfh; fen; watiy 
ground. 

In the fouth part of Staffordfhire they go to the north for 
feed corn, and they of the north to the louth, except in the 
moorlatuls. Mortimer's Hojbandry. 

Or like a bridge that joins a marifh 
To moorlands of a diderent parilh. Swift. 

Mo'orstone. n.f. A fpecics of granite. J 

The third dratum is of great rocks of moorflonc and fandy 
earth. Woodward on Foifils. 

Moory. adj. [from mow.] Marfhy; fenny; watry. 

The dud the fields and padures covers. 

As When thick mids arife from moory vales. Fairfax. 

In Effex, 7 »wry-Jand is .thought the mod proper. Mortimer. 
Moose, n.f. The large American deer; the bigged of the 
Ipecies of deer. 

1 o Moot. v. a. [from morian, mot, jemor, meeting together, 
oaxon, or perhaps, as it is a law term, from snot, French.] 

1 o plead a mock caufe ; to date a point of law by way of 
t-xercile, as was commonly done in the inns of court at ap¬ 
pointed times. 1 

Moot cafe or point. A point or cafe unfettled and difputable, 
iuch as may properly afford a topick of deputation. 

In this moot cafe your judgment to refufe, 

Lprcfent death. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Would you not thmk him crack’d, who would require 
another to make an argument on a snoot point, who undcr- 
dands nothing of our laws ? Lcie on Education. 

Let us drop both our pretences ; for I believe it is a moot 
point, whether I am more likely to make a mader Bull, or 
>ou a mader Strut. Arbuthnot's Hill, of John Bull 

Mooted, adj. Plucked up by the root. J 7 J 
Mooter n.f [from „ mt .] A difputcr of moot points ' 
Mop. n.f mma, Welfh; mappa, Latin.] P 

l ° r , l0cks of wool » to a long handle 
with which maids clean the floors. S anmc, 

Such is that fprinkling which fome carelefs quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not fo clean. 4 
Vou fly, invoke the gods ; then turning, dop 

2 rplrh 131 5 fm ?l n ? fti11 whirIs her mop. Swift 

t r empt PS C ° rrUptCd fr ° m mti '* A wry made in 221 

Each one, tripping on his toe, 

bc here w ‘th >mp and mow. RUi.r* <r 

lit r. fctrr-i 3 

tempt. ' 1 1 To makc wr )’ mouths in con- 

inpoor J ora « ««> of i„ft, „ 
ing ; Mo’hu 11 ^Pnoco oHumburfsj Mahu, of ItcaU 
and mov.-iiifr’ who^'men’« bbertigibbet, of mopping 
A" afs fell a lV.l Pf^ s . cl '^ b er-maids. Shakefp. 

To MOPE, i vTl5nh:s n l ?T ng at 3 lion ’ grange. 

’ th,!> w6rJ 1 cannot find a probable efy- 
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mology.] To be dupid; todrowfe; to be in a conftant day¬ 
dream ; to be fpiritlefs, unaidive and inattentive; to be du¬ 
pid and delirious. 

What a wretched and peevifh fellow is this king of Eng¬ 
land, to mope with his fat-brain’d followers. Shakejpetire. 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without fight. 

Ears without hands or eyes, fmclling fans all, 

Or but a fickly part of one true fenfe 
Could not fo mope. Shakefpeare’s Hasnlct. 

Ev’n in a dream, were we divided from them. 

And were brought ssiopisig hither. Shakefp. Temfejl. 

Intedine done, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 

Demoniack phrenfy, stioping melancholy. 

And moon-druck madnefs. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

The bufy craftfman and o’erlabour’d hind. 

Forget the travel of the day in fleep; 

Care only wakes, and /noping penfivenefs ; 

With meagre difeontented looks they fit. 

And watch the wading of the midnight taper. Rowe. 
To Mope. v.a. To make fpiritlefs; to deprive of natural 
powers. 

They fay there are charms in herbs, faid he, and fo threw 
a handful of grafs; which was fo ridiculous, that the young 
thief took the old man to be moped. L' Eft range. 

Severity breaks the mind ; and then in the place of a dis¬ 
orderly young fellow, you have a low-fpiritcd moped crea¬ 
ture. Locke on Education. 

Mo'pe-evfd. adj. Blind of one eye. Ainf 

Mo'ppjiT. J n.f.' [perhaps from mop. J A puppet made of rags, 
Mo'psey. } as a mop is made; a fondling name for a gill. 
Our fovereign lady ; made for a queen ? 

With a globe in one hand, and a feeptre in t’other ? 
i A very pretty moppet! Dryden's Spanijb Fryar. 

Mo'pus. n.f [A cant word from mope.] A drone; a dreamer. 

I m grown a mere snopus ; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants. Swift's Mifcel. 

MO'RAL. adj. [moral, Fr. moralis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the practice of men towards each other, as it 
may be viituous or criminal; good or bad. 

Keep at the lead within the compafs of moral actions, 
which have in them vice or virtue. Hooker, b. ii. 

Laws and ordinances pbfitive he didinguifheth from the laws 
of the two tables, which were moral. Hooker, b. iii. 

In moral a&ions divine law helpeth exceedingly thfc law of 
rcafon to guide man’s life, but in fupernatural it alone guideth. 

■\t ... Hooker, b. i. 

I\°w, brandifli’d weapons glitt’ring in their hands. 
Mankind is broken loofe from moral bands ; 

No rights of hofpitality remain, ' 

The gued, by him who harbour’d him, is flain. Dryden. 

2 . Keafomng or indruding with regard to vice and virtue. 

T , 7 . f an y e n> re ads his banners in our noifelefs land, 
aVru-V f med helm Ch y fla y’ r be g‘^ his threats, 

Whild thou, a moral fool, (it’d dill and cried. Shakefp 
nefs P of life ^ ^ “ kn ° Wn ° r admitted in th e general bufi- 
We have found it, with a moral certainty, the feat of tha 

M m ? ) ' rs -, , • aw, n„r, ,f 

Mathematical things are capable of the drived demon- 
dration; conclufions in natural philofophy are capable of 

nirc bvl an indu<a,on of experiments; tilings of a moral na- 
nirc by m.ral arguments, and matters of fad bv credible tefli- 

is when 

Mo'i; \I., n.f J ‘ Watts's Logiek. 

<• 

Tlieii moral and ceconomy. 

Mod perfedfly they made agree. p- 

thing U for aqu'1f“ S ’ ' ay fc ,0 

this £ 3 i 52 r ? y 4, “ ! > ' 0 ' , hav ° fomc W in 

and ,oki. ° “ Pt,Un<l the mnl ° ! his 

The mral is the firft bulineft 0^, 

ground-work of his indruaion; this bein P . b T S thc 
tnves fuch a defign or fable as mav b S / r™ cd ’ hc con ’ 
moral. S bc mod fuitahle to the 

I found a moral fird anH thn nr *? r y den ' s Dufrefnoy. 
could do nothing that pleated ml ^ o ^ ab,c ’ b,,t 

To Mo ral, v. n. [from the adjeaivc 1 To vc^ 13 
moral refleaions. J 1 ve, J 1 0 moralifc; to make 

Tl , When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time 

ThatfoS s b fo San u t0 K Cr ? W Hke ehanticleer, 

6 °° *° U d bc fo dee P con templativc. Shakcfpeare. 

Mo'ralist, 
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MON 

Mo'ralist. n.f. [moralifle, French.] One who teaches the 
duties of life. 

The advice given by a great moral!]} to his friend was, that 
he fhould compofe his paflions; and let that be the work of 
reafon, which would certainly be the work of time. Addifon. 

•'Mora'lity. n.f [moraUte, Fr. from moral.] 

1. The dodtrinc of the duties of life ; ethicks. 

The fyftem of morality, to be gathered out of the writings 
of ancient fages, falls very fhort of that delivered in the gof- 
P c! - „ , Swift's Mifcel. 

A ncccflity of finning is as impoflible in morality , as any 
the greateft difficulty can be in nature. Baker on Learning. 

2. Tile form of an a£lion which makes it the fubject of re¬ 
ward, or punifhmcnt. 

The morality of an adlion is founded in the freedom of that 
principle, by virtue of which it is in the agent’s power, 
having all things ready and requifite to the performance of an 
action, either to perform or not perform it. South's Sermons. 

To Mo'ralize. v. a. [ moralifer, French.] 

i. To apply to moral purpofes; to explain in a moral fenfe. 

He ’as lett me here behind to expound the meaning or 
moral of his figns and tokens. 

—I pray thee moralize them. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Did he hot moralize this t'pcclacle ? 

— O yes, into a thoufand fimilics. Shakefpcare. 

This fable is moralized in a common proverb. L'Eflrange. 

i. In Spenfer it feems to mean, to furnifh with manners or ex¬ 
amples. 

Fierce warres and faithful loves (hall moralize my fong. 

Fairy £heecn, b. i. 

3. In Prior,, who imitates the foregoing line, it has a fenfe not 
eafily dilcovered, if indeed it has any fenfe. 

High as their trumpets tune his lyre he ftrung. 

And with his prince’s arms he moraliz'd his fong. Prior. 

To Mo'ralize. v. n. To fpeak or write on moral fubjecls. 

MoRALi'zer. n.f. [from moralize.] He who moralizes. 

Mo'rallv. adv. [from moral -2 

1. In the ethical fenfe. 

By good, good morally fo called, bonum honeftum, ought 
chiefly to be underftood ; and that the good of profit or plca- 
fure, the bonum utile or jucundum, hardly come into any 
account here. South's Sermons. 

Becaufe this, of the two brothers killing each other, is an 
action morally unnatural; therefore, by way of preparation, 
the tragedy would have begun with heaven and earth in dif- 
order, lomething- phyfically unnatural. Rymer. 

2. According to the rules of virtue. 

To take away rewards and punishments, is only pleafing 
to a man who relolves not to live morally. Drydcn. 

3. Popularly; according to the common occurrences of life ; 
according to the common judgment made of things. 

It is morally impoflible for an hypocrite to keep himfclf long 
upon his guard. L'Eflrange. 

The concurring accounts of many fuch witnefles render it 
morally , or,* as we might fpeak, abfolutely impoflible that 
thefe things fhould be falfe. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Mo'rals. n.f. [without a lingular.] The practice of the du¬ 
ties of life; behaviour with refpe£l to others. 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could make them, 
have yet been folicitous to have their children foberly, vir- 
tuoufly, and pioufly brought up. South's Sermons. 

Learn then what morals criticks ought to fhow : 

’Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join j 

In all you fpeak, let truth and candor ftiine. Pope. 

Mora'ss. n.f. [marat s, French.] Fen; bog; moor. 

Landfchapcs point out thefaireft and moft fruitful fpots, as 
well as the rocks, and wilderneflcs, and morajfes of the coun¬ 
try. JVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Nor the deep morafs 

Refufc, but through the fliaking wildernefs 

Pick your nice way. Thomfon's Autumn , l. 480. 

Mo'rbid. n. f [merbidus, Latin.] Difeafed ; in a ftatc con¬ 
trary to health. 

Though every human conftitution is morbid , yet are there 
difeafes confident with the common functions of life. Ailuth. 

Mo'rbidness. n.f. [from morbid.] State of being difeafed. 

Morbi'fical. i n.f. [morbus and facia, Lat. morbifque , Fr.] 

Morbi'fick. i Caufing difeafes. 

The air appearing fo malicious in this morbifick confpiracy, 
exacts a more particular regard; wherefore initiate confomp- 
tives muff change their air. Harvey on Confumptions. 

This dileafe is cured by the critical refolution, concodtion, 
and evacuation of the morbifick matter. Arbuthnot. 

Morbo'se. n.f. [marlofus, Latin.] Proceeding from difeafe ; 
not healthy. 

MalphighI, under galls, comprehends all preternatural and 
morbofe tumours and excrefcencics of plants. Ray on Creation. 

Morbo'sity. n. f [from morbofus, Lat.] Difeafed ftate. A 
word not in ufe. 

The inference is fair, from the organ to the action, that 
they have eyes, therefore fome fight was defigned, if wc ex¬ 
cept the calual impediments or morbofities in individuals. Brown. 
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Morda'cious. ad'], mordaxy Latin.] Biting; apt to bite 

Morda'city. n.f. [mordacitas, mordacity Fr. from mordax 
Latin.] Biting quality. * 

It is to be inquired, whether there be any menffruum to 
diffolve any metal that is not fretting or corroding, and open 
cth the body by fympathy, and not by mordacity, or violent 
penetration. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

Mo R Die A NT. n.f. [mordeo, Lat. mordicant, Fr.] Biting; acrid 
He prefumes, that the mordicant quality of boles mull 
proceed from a fiery ingredient; whereas the light and in¬ 
flammable parts muft be driven away by that time the fire 
has reduced the body to afhes. g > 

Mordica'tion. n.f. [from mordicant.] The aft of corroding 
or biting. ® 

Another caufe is mordication of the orifices, cfpecially of 
the mefentery veins ; as any thing that is (harp and bitine 
doth provoke the part to expel, and muftard provoketh freez¬ 
ing- Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N°. 37. 

MORE. adj. [maj-.e, Saxon, the comparative of fome or great.] 

1. In greater number; in greater quantity; in greater degree. 

Wrong not that wrong with more contempt. Shakefp. 
Their riches were more than that they might dwell toge¬ 
ther. Gen. xxxvi. 7, 

Let more work be laid upon the men, that thev may la¬ 
bour. Exod. v. 9. 

2. Greater. Now out of ufe. 

The more part advifed to depart. Adis xxvi, 12. 

More. adv. 

1. To a greater degree. 

He loved Rachel more than Leah. Gen. xxix. 30. 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all, in fome degree, 
more or lefs kindled. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N“. 601. 

Some were of opinion, that feeling more and more in him¬ 
fclf the weight of time, he was not unwilling to bellow upen 
another fome part of the pains. IVotlon. 

The more the kindled combat riles higher, 

The more with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden's £n. 
As the blood pafleth through narrower channels, the red- 
nels difappears more and more. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The more God has blcfled any man with eftate or quality, 
juft fo much lefs in proportion is the care he takes in the edu¬ 
cation of his children. Swift's Mifcel. 

2 . The particle that forms the comparative degree. 

I am fafl’n out with my more headier will. 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 
For the found man. Shakefpcare's King Lear. 

May you long live a happy inftrument for your king and 
country: happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 

The advantages of learning are more lulling than thofc of 
arms. Collier on Pride. 

3. Again ; a fccond time. 

Little did I think I fhould ever have bufinefs of this kind 
on my hands more. Tatler , N°. 83. 

4. Longer; yet continuing ; with the negative particle, 

Caffius is no more ! Oh, fetting fun ! 

As in thy red rays thou doll fink to-night, 

So in his red blood Caflius’ day is fet. Shakefpcare. 

More. n.f. [A kind of comparative from fome or much.] 

1. A greater quantity; a greater degree. Perhaps fome of thefe 
examples which are adduced under the adverb, with the be¬ 
fore more , fhould be placed here. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
7 'han twenty filky ducking obfervants. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Were I king, 

I Ihould cut off the nobles for their lands; 

And my more having would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

An hcroick poem requires fome great affion of war; and 
as much or more of the active virtue than the fuffering. Dryd. 
The Lord do fo, and much more, to Jonathan. I Sam. 

From hence the greateft part of ills defeend, 

When lull of getting more will have no end. Dryden. 
They that would have more and more can never have 
enough ; no, not if a miracle fhould interpofe to gratify their 
avarice. L'EJlrange's F abUs. 

A mariner having let down a large portion of his foundii^ 
line, he reaches no bottom, whereby he knows the dept 
be fo many fathoms and more ; but how much that more 1 * 
he hath no diftimft notion. 

2. Greater thing; other thing. 

They, who fo ftatc a queftion, do no more but lepara 
the parts of it one from another, and lay them lo >n ^ ( 
due order. 

3. Second time; longer time. . 

4. It is doubtful whether the word, in fome cafes, be a 

° f The dove returned not again unto him any more. G.n. W, 

Pr’ythce be fatisfy’d ; he lhall be aided, 

Or I’/l no be king. M* ' 

Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore 
Delia, the queen of beauty, is now no more. 
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More'l. n.f. [folanum, Latin.] , , . 

- The morel is a plant, of which there arc feveral fpecies: 
'one fort has a black fruit, the root of which is a foot long, 
waving, of a darkifh white colour and ftringy; its ftalk, 
which is full of pith, rifes to the height of a foot and an 
hrif, of a greenifh call and angular form, divided into feve¬ 
ral branches, with alternate leaves, oblong, pointed, undu¬ 
lated, of a darkifh green and fhining colour: the flowers 
proceed from the branches, a little below the leaves : they 
grow from five to about eight in a bunch, of an inch and an 
half: each flower is white, of a fingle leaf, cut in form of a 
bafui, divided into five parts as far as the middle, being long, 
pointed, and arranged like a ftar : when the flower fheds 
there fuccecds a fpherical fruit, pretty hard, at firft green like 
an olive, then black, foil of a limpid juice and a great num¬ 
ber of feeds. There is a fort of morel that has a red fruit; 
and likewife another that has a yellow fruit. Trcvoux. 

Spungy morels in ftrong ragoufts are found, 

And in the foup the flimy fnail is drown’d. Gay’s Trivia. 
2. A kind of cherry. 

Morel is a black cherry, fit for the confervatory before it 
be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw. Mortimer. 

Mo'reland. n.f. [moplane, Saxon; mop, a mountain, and 
lant>.J A mountainous or hilly country: a trail of Stafford- 
fhire is called the Morlands. 

Moreo'veR. n.f. [more and over.] Beyond what has been 
mentioned ; befides; likewife; alfo ; over and above. 

Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. Shakefp. 

He did hold me dear 

Above this world; adding thereto, moreover, 

That he would wed me, or elfe die my lover. Shakefp. 
Moreover by them is thy fervant warned. Pfal. xix. r 1. 
Morgla'y. n. f. A deadly weapon. Ainf. Glaive and morte, 
French, and glay mohr, Erfe, a two-handed broad-fword, 
which fome centuries ago was the highlander’s weapon. 
Mori'gerous. adj. [morigerus, Lat.] Obedient; obfequious. 
Mo'rion. n.f. [Fr.] A helmet; armour for the head ; a cafquc. 
For all his majefty’s fhips a proportion of fwords, targets, 
morions, and cuiras of proof Ihould be allowed. Raleigh. 

Polilh’d fteel that call the view afide, 

And crefted morions with their plumy pride. Dryden. 

Mori'sco. n.f. [morifeo, Spanilh.] A dancer of the morris or 
moorifh dance, 

I have feen 

Him caper upright like a wild morifeo. 

Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. Shak. Henry VI. 
Mr r kin. n.f. [Among hunters.] A wild bead, dead through 
ficknefs or milchance. Bailey 

Mo'rling. In.f [mart, French.] Wool plucked from a 
Mo'rtling. J dead Iheep. J tn f 

MORMO. n.f. [v poppy.] Bugbear; falfe terrour. 

MORN. n.f. [mapnc, Saxon.] The firft part of the day; the 
morning. Morn is not ufed but by the poets. 

7 he cock, that is the trumpet to the morn. 

Doth with his lofty and Ihrill-founding throat. 

Awake the god of day. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

I was of late as petty to his ends, 

As is the morn dew on the myrtle leaf 

To his grand fea. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Can you forget your golden beds. 

Where you might fleep beyond the morn. p ee% 

Friendlhip lhall flill thy evening feafts adorn, 

And blooming peace lhall ever blefs thy morn. Prior 
Morning, n.f. [morgen, Teutonick; but our morning feems 
rather to come from mom.] The firft part of the day, from 

rfihi rKS : wi 8h ‘ “ ,h ' cn,i of ,h£ “ fo”* i»« 

j m r a ? er i. ® rook l ' ath rent >' our a mrnim's 

draught of fack. Shal.l MarjHrL, .f Mafi. 

By the fccond hour in the morning J 

Defire the carl to fee me Shakefp. Richard III. 

She looks as clear 

As morning rofes newly walh’d with dew. Shakcfbeare 

it JelhlSj? 1$ ^ 3 m0nil ” g d ° Ud ’ and M the «ri \y ^w 

Let us go down after the Philiftines by night, 
them until the morning light. } ? V lp< T 

Morning by morning fifall it pafs over If ^ 

. mISSse; it p ™- 

in the I ”. *' Thc P' a ™‘ V ="n= when (he Ihi nei 
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Bright as doth the morning-flar appear 
Out of the Eaft, with flaming locks bedight. 

To. tell the dawning day is drawing near. Fairy §fu. 
MbRO'SE. adj. [morofus, Latin.] Sour of temper; peevilh ; 
fullen. 


iilciJ* ^ 

Without thefe precautions, the man degenerates into a cy- 
nick, the woman into a coquette; the man grows fullen and 
moroje, the woman impertinent. Addition's Spectator. 

Some have deferved cenfore for a moirofe and afFe&cd ta¬ 
citurnity, and others have jmadc fpeeches, thoug 1 they had 
nothing to fay. iVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

MoRo'sely. adv. [from morofe.] Sourly; peevilhly. 

Too many are as mprofely pofitive in their age, as they 
were childifhly fo in their youth. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Moroseness. n.f. [from morofe.] Sournefs; pcevilhnefs. 

Learn good humour, never to oppofe without juft reafon ; 
abate fome degrees of pride and morofenefs. JVatt 

M. ro'sity. n.f. [morojitas, Lat. Irons morofe.] Morofenefs 
fournefs; peevilhnefs 

Why then be fad. 

But entertain no morofity , brothers, other 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us, Shakefpcare. 

Some morofiiies 

We muft expetft, fince jealouiy belongs 
To age, of fcorn, and tender fenfe of wrongs. Denham. 
The pride of this man, and the popularity of that; the 
levity of one, and the morofity of another. Clarendon. 

Mo'rris-DANCE. \ n '{' [ that Is meor ® or ™rifco-dance.] 
j. A dance in which bells are gingled, or ftaves or fwords clalh- 
ed, which was learned by the Moors, and was probably a 
kind of Pyrrhick or military dance. 

7 'he queen flood in fome doubt of a Spanilh invafion, 
though it proved but a morris-dance upon our waves. IVotton. 

One in his catalogue of a feigned library, fets down this 
title of a book. The morris-dance of hereticks. Bacon . 

The founds and feas, with all their finny drove, 

Now to the niodri in wavering morrice move. - Milton. 

I took delight in pieces that Ihewed a country village, mor- 
rice-dancing , and peafants together by the ears. Peacham. 
Four reapers danced a morrice to oaten pipes. Spc. at or. 
2. Nine mens Morris. A kind of play with nine holes in the" 
ground. 

The folds Hand empty in the drowned field. 

And crows arc farted with the murrain flock; 

The nine mens morris is filled up with mud. Shakefpcare. 
Mo'rris dancer, n.f [morris and dance.] One who dances 
a la morefco, the moorifti dance. 

There went about the country a fet of morrice-dancers 
compofed of ten men, who danced a maid marian and a ta- 
bor and pipe. o- , 

Mo'rphew. n.f. [morphee, French; morfhaa, low Latmi 
morfea, Italian.] A fcUrf on the face. 

Mo'rrow. n.f. [mopjen, Saxon ; morghen, Dutch. The ori¬ 
ginal meaning of morrow feems to have been morning which 
being often referred to on the preceding day, was underftood 
in time to figmfy the whole day next following.! 

1. The day after the prefent day. 

I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; * 

To have’t with faying, good morrow. Shakefp. Coriolanus 
/- n Thou 

Canft pluck night from me, but not lend a morrow. Shak 
The Lord did that thing on the morrow. Exod ix 6 
1 eace, good reader, do not weep, * * 

Peace, the lovers are afleep; 

They, fweet turtles, folded lie. 

In the lall knot that love could tie • 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, ’ 

I ill this ftormy night be gone, 

And the eternal morrow dawn, 

a h 5 n L the curtains will be drawn. 

And they waken with the light, 

Whofe day lhall never fleep in night. /v,* 

, r the ^es this morrow lie. (t?' 

2. r. Mo'rrow. (Thi s is a „ Mom of S hmc r J‘ 

pofa 5 »™ to mean originally L „ . ,. up ‘ 

day.] On the day after this current day. ’ g ' t0 

H morrow comes; ’tis noon ; ’tis ni^ht • 

T fos day like all the former flies ; ° * 

X et on he runs to feek delight 
do morrow, till to night he dies. 

3. a 0 morrow is fometimos I • . d rier. 

ri ™ -note.’ w, 

Morse, n.f A fea-horfe “ tQ be rc<aified - Spedlat. 

! a fca-horfe is properly 

It feems to have been a’tuA:’ TV* 1 ' 
l>y feme the fea-horfe & f bc mr fi™ »e!tron, called 

(Vocdward on FoffiL. 
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Mo rsel. n.f. [morjellusy low Latin, from snorfus. 1 

1. A piece fit for the mouth; a mouthful. J 

Yet cam’ft thou to a morfel of this feaft, 

Having fully din’d before. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

I was 

A morfel for a monarch. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

And me his parent would full foon devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morfel , and his bane. Milton 

Every morfel to a fatisfied hunger, is only a new labour to 
a tired digeftion. C* South’s Sermons. 

He boils the flclh. 

And lays the mangled snorfels in a di/h. Dryden. 

A wretch is pris’ncr made, 

Whofe fle/h tom off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut, to make it farther go. Tate’s Juvenal. 
A letter to the keeper of the lion requefted that it may be 
the firft morfel put into his mouth. Addifon. 

2. A piece ; a meal. 

On thefe herbs, and fruits and flow’rs; 

Feed firft; on each bcaft next, and fifti and fowl. 

No homely morfels! Milton's Par. Lojl , b. x. 

A dog crofting a river with a morfel of fleftl in his mouth, 
faw 5 as he thought, another dog under the water, upon the 
very fame adventure. VEjlrange's Fables. 

3. A fmall quantity. Not proper. 

Of the morfels of native and pure gold, he had feen fome 
weighed many pounds. Boyle. 

Mo'rsure. n.f. [ morfure , Fr. morfura , Latin.] The a <3 of 
biting. 

MORI', n.f. [ morte , French.] 

1. A tunc founded at the death of the game. 

To be making pra&is’d fmiles. 

As in a looking-glafs, and to figh as ’twere 

The snort o’ th’ deer; oh that is entertainment 

My bofom likes not. Shakefp. JVhiter’s Tale. 

2 . [ Morgt , Mandick.] A great quantity. Not in elegant ule. 
Mo'rtal, adj. [mortails, Lat. snort el, Fr.] 

1. Subject to death ; doomed fometime to die. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail fon amongft my breth’ren mortal 
Muft give my attendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

This corruptible muft put on incorruption, and this mortal 
muft put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 53. 

Heav’nly powers, where ftiall we find fuch love ! 

Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime; and juft, th’unjuft to fave. Milton, 
Know, 

The day thou eat’ft thereof, my foie command 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thou /halt die; 

From that day mortal: and this happy ftate 

Shalt lofe. Milton's Par. Lojl , b, viii. 

2 . Deadly; definitive ; procuring death. 

Come all you fpirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here. 

And fill me from the crown to th’ toe, top full 
Of cruelty. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The ssiortalefl poifons pratifed by the Weft Indians, have 
fome mixture of the blood, fat, or flefh of man. Bacon. 
The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. Milton. 
Some circumftances have been great difeouragers of trade, 
and others are ablolutely mortal to it. Temple. 

Hope not, bafe man ! unqueftion’d hence to go, 

For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden. 

3. Bringing death. 

Safe in the hand of one difpofing pow’r. 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. Pope's EJfay on Man. 

4. Human ; belonging to man. 

They met me in the day of fuccefs; and I have learned 
by the perfected report, they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. Sbakefpcare s AAacbeth. 

Macbeth 

Shall live the leafe of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuftom. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The voice of God 

To snortal ear is dreadful; They befeech, 

That Mofcs might report to them his will. 

And terror ceafe. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xii. 

Succefs, the mark no mortal wit. 

Or fureft hand can always hit. Butler. 

No one enjoyment but is liable to be loft by ten thoufand 
accidents, out of all mortal power to prevent. South’s Serm. 

5. Extreme; violent. A low word. 

The birds were in a mortal apprehenfion of the beetles, till 
the fparrow rcafoned them into underftanding. L’EJlrange. 
The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright, 

Spent with the labour of fo long a flight; 

And now dcfpairing, caft a mournful look 

Upon the ftreams, Dryden, 


Mo'rtal. n.f. 

1. Man ; human being. 

Warn poor mortals left behind. 

2. This is often ufed in ludicrous language. 

I can behold no mortal now ; & * 

For what’s an eye without a brow > 

Mortality, n.f. [from mortal.} ' 

1. Subjection to death ; ftate of a being fubieft to death 
I point out miftakes in life and religion that «,»' • 
guard againft the fprings of error, guik and iorrow “S 

a. Death? “ “ ^ 

I beg mortality , 

Rather than life preferv’d. with infamy. Sbalefp tari , 

Gladly would I meet Je * 

Mortality my fentence. Milton’s Par. Lojl , h x 

3. Power of deftruCtion. J s x. 

Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. Shakefp. Meaf. for MMur, 

4. frequency of death. 

The rife of keeping thofe accounts firft began in the vear 
1592, being a time of great mortality. Graunt 

5. Human nature. 

A Angle vifion fo tranfports them, that it makes up the 
happinefs of their lives; mortality cannot bear it often. Dr\J 

Take thefe tears, mortality's relief, 

„ And till we {hare your joys, forgive our grief. p ot . 

Mo'rtally. adv. [from mortal.] 

1. Irrecoverably; to death. 

In the battle of Landen you were not only dan^eroudv 
but, in all appearance, mortally wounded. ^Dryden 

2. Extremely; to extremity. 

Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and artificers, in 
works wherein he had a vein to excel. Bacon’s Effays. 

Know all, who wou’d pretend to my good grace, 

I mortally diflike a damning face. Granville, 

Mo'rtar. n.f. [mort ariurn, Lat. mortier, Fr.] 

1. A ftrong veflel in which materials are broken by being pound¬ 
ed with a peftle. 

Except you could bray Chriftendom in a mortar , and mould 
it into .a new pafte, there is no poffibility of an holy war. 

Bacon's holy War. 

The aClion of the diaphragm and mufclcs ferves for the 
comminution of the meat in the ftomach by their conitant 
agitation upwards and downwards, refembling the pounding 
of materials in a mortar. Ray on Creation. 

2. A Zhort wide cannon out of which bombs arc thrown. 

Thofe arms which for nine centuries had brav’d 
The wrath of time on antique ftone engrav’d. 

Now torn by mortars ftand yet undefac’d 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville. 

Mo'RTAR. n.f. [snorter , Dutch; mortier , French.] Cement 
made of lime and fand with water, and ufed to join Hones 
or bricks. 

Mortar , in architecture, is a preparation of lime and fand 
mixed up with water, ferving as a cement, and ufed by nu- 
fons and bricklayers in building of walls of ftone and brick. 
Wolfius obferves, that the fand ftiould be dry and /harp, fo 
as to prick the hands when rubbed, yet not earthy, fo as to 
foul the water it is wa/hed in : he alfo finds fault with ma- 
fons and bricklayers as committing a great error, in letung 
their lime flacken and cool before they make up their mortar , 
and alfo in letting their snortar cool and die before they ufe 
it; therefore he adviles, that if you expeCt your work to be 
well done, and to continue long, to work up the lime quick, 
and but a little at a time, that the mortar may not lie Jong 
before it be ufed. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar , and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Shakefp. King Lear. 

They had brick for ftone, and flime for mortar. Gen. xi. 3. 
Lime hot out of the kiln mixed foft with water, putting 
fand to it, will make better snortar than other. Mortimer. 

Mo'rtgace. n.f. [mart and gage, French.] 

1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the hands of a creditor. 

Th’ eftate runs out, and snortgages are made. 

Their fortune ruin’d, and their fame betray’d. _ Dryden. 
The Romans do not feem to have known the fecret of pa¬ 
per credit, and fecurities upon mortgages. Arbutbnoti 

The broker. 

Bent on fome snortgage, to avoid reproach, ■ 

He leeks bye-ftreefs, and faves th’ expenfive coach. Gay. 

2. The ftate of being pledged 

The land is given in mortgage only, with full intention to 
be redeemed within one year. Bacon’s Office oj Alienation. 

To Mortgage, v. a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to put 
to pledge; to make over to a creditor as a fecurity. 

Let men contrive how they difentangle their 
fouls. Decay of P>e P 

They make the widows mortgag'd ox their prey. Nanays. 
Their not abating of their expenfive way ot hving, n*. 
forced them to mortgage their beft manors. At ut »■ • 

Mortgagee* 
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Mortgagee, n.f. [from mortgage.] He that takes or receives 

2 XTaCt 8 may pafs for publick regiftrics of land, by which 
all purchafers or mortgagees may be fecured of all monies they 
lay out. Temple’s Mifcel. 

Mortgager. n.f. [from snortgage.] He that gives a mort- 

Morti'ferous. adj. [mortifer , Latin.] Fatal; deadly; de- 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
to give men no reft in their fins, no quiet from Chrift’s im¬ 
portunity, till they awake from the lethargick fleep, and arife 
from fo dead, fo snortiferous a ftate, and permit him to give 
Hammond's Eundasnesitals. 


them life. 


nem me. .... .... 

Thefe murmurings, like a snortiferous herb, ate poifonous 
even in their firft fpring. Governmesit of the Tongue, f. 10 . 
MoRTIFICa'tion. n.f. [mortification , Fr. from mortify.] 
j. The ftate of corrupting, or lofing the vital qualities ; gan¬ 


grene. 

It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortification of fle/h, either 
by opiates, or intenfe colds. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. N°. 333. 
My griefs ferment and rage. 

Nor left than wounds immedicable. 

Rankle and fefter, and gangrene. 

To black mortification. Milton's Agonifl. 1 . 6x7. 

2. Deftrudtion of adlive qualities. 

Inquire what gives impediment to union or reftitution, 
which is called snortification ; as when quickfilver is mortified 
with turpentine. Bacon's Phyfual Remains. 

3. The adt of fubduing the body by hard/hips and macerations. 

A diet of fome fifh is more rich and alkalefcent than that 
of fle/h, and therefore very improper for fuch as pradtife mor¬ 
tification. Arbuthnot or. Aliments. 

4. Humiliation ; fubjedtion of the paflions. 

The mortification of our lufts has fomething in it that is 
troublefome, yet nothing that is unreafonable. TillotJ'on. 

5. Vexation; trouble. 

It is one of the moil vexatious mortifications of a ftudious 
man, to have his thoughts difordered by a tedious vilit. 

L’EJlrange. 

We had the mortification to lofe the fight of Munich, Augf- 
burg, and Rati/bon. Addifon on Italy. 

To Mo'rtify. v. a. [ mortifies- , French.] 

1. To deftroy vital qualities. 

2. To deftroy adlive powers, or eflential qualities. 

What gives impediment to union or reftitution is called 
mortification, as when quickfilver is mortified with turpentine 
or r f P itde - . Bacon. 

He snortified pearls in vinegar, and drunk them up. Haketu. 
Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty to find out 
and mortify acid fpirits. Boyle. 

3. To fubduc inordinate paflions. 

The breath no fooner left his father’s body. 

But that his wildnefs mortified in him. 

Seem’d to die too. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Their dear caufes 

Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 

Excite the mortified man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

oupprefs thy knowing pride. 

Mortify thy learned luft. 

Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyfelf art duft. Prior. 

He modeftlv conjectures. 

His pupil might be tir’d with ledlurcs. 

Which help’d to mortify his pride. Swift. 

4 mind maCerate ° f harrafs the bod y to compliance with the 

We mortify ourfelves with fifo, and think we fare coarfely 
if we abftam from fle/h. Brown’s Vulgar ErrourJ. 

Mortify d he was to that degree, 

_ . r A P oor , t ‘. r than fiimfelf he would not fee. Dryden 

5. To humble ; to deprefs ; to vex. ^ 

Let my liver rather heat with wine. 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. Shakefpeare 

S' 

5^r iV "’ “ *‘"0 not 
T„ ‘ S P‘ a - NS- 256. 

I. To gangrene; to corrupt. 

,v Try i k u With Capon laid abroad ’ to whether it will mor 
*fy and become tender fooner; or with cWl <r 

Can ho !4 the m °““ ai,,S md ', , 

J Shakefp. Othello. 


MO S 

Under one /kin are parts variou/ly mingled, fome with ca¬ 
vities, as snorteffes to receive, others with tenons to fit cavi¬ 
ties.- £*y- 

To Mo'rtise. v. a. 

1. To cut with a mortife; to join with a mortife. 

’Tis a mafly wheel. 

To whofe huge fpoke ten thoufand le/Icr things 

Are mortis'd and adjoin’d. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

The walls of fpiders legs are made, 

Well mortifed and finely laid. Drayton's Nymphid. 

2 . It feems in the following paflage improperly ufed. 

The 011c half of the /hip being finiflied, and by help of a 
ferew launched into the water, the other half was joined by 
great brais nails mortifed with lead. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Mo'rtmain. n.f. [morte and main, Fr.] Such a ftate of pof- 
feflion as makes it unalienable; whence it is laid to be in a 
dead hand, in a hand that cannot fhift away the property. 

It were meet that fome fmall portion of lands were allot¬ 
ted, fince no more snortsnains are to be looked for. Spenfer. 

Mo'rtpay. n.f. [snort and pay.] Dead pay; payment not 
made. 

This parliament was merely a parliament of war, with 
fome ftatutes conducing thereunto ; as the fevere puni/hing of 
mortpayes, and keeping back of foldiers wages. Bacon. 

Mo'rtress. n.f. [from snortier de fageffe. Skinner. ] A di/h 
of meat of various kinds beaten together. 

A mortrefs made with the brawn of capons, ftamped, 
ftratned, and mingled with like quantity of almond butter, 
is excellent to nouri/h the weak. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Mo'rtuary. n.f. [mortuaire, Fr. mortuarium , Latin.] A 
gift left by a man at his death to his pari/h church, for the 
recompence of his perfonal tythes and offerings not duly paid 
in his life-time. Harris. 

Mosa'ick. adj. [snofaique, French, fuppofed corrupted from 
mufisus , Latin.] 

Mofaick is a kind of painting in fmall pebbles, cockles, 
and /hells of fundry colours ; and of late days likewife with 
pieces of glafs figured at pleafure; an ornament in truth, of 
much beauty, and long life, but of moft ufe in pavements and 
floorings. JVotton's Architecture. 

Each beauteous flow’r. 

Iris all hues, rofes, and je/lamin, 

Rear d high their flouri/h’d heads between, and wrought 
Mofaick. AH It on’s Par. Lojl , t. iv. 

The moft remarkable remnant of it is a very beautiful mo¬ 
faick pavement, the fineft I have ever feen in marble; the 
parts are fo well joined together, that the whole piece looks 
like a continued pidture. Addifon on Italy. 

Mo'schatel. n.f. [mofchatellina , Lat.] A plant. 

The mofchatel hath a flower confifting of one leaf, which 
is divided at the brim into many parts, from whofe cup arifes 
the pointal, fixed like a nail in the middle of the flower, 
which becomes a foft fucculent berry, in which are contain¬ 
ed many flat feeds. Miller 

Mosque, n.f. [ mofquce , French; mofehit, Turki/h.] A Ma¬ 
hometan temple. 

MOSS. n.f. [ mufeus , Lat. meop, Saxon.] A plant. 

Though mofs was formerly fuppo/ed to be only an excref- 
ccnce produced from the earth and trees, yet it is no lefs a 
perfect plant than thofe of greater magnitude, having roots 
flowers, and feeds, yet cannot be propagated from feeds by 
any art ; the botani/ls diftingui/h it into many (pedes • it 
chiefly floun/hes in cold countries, and in the winter feafon 
and is many times very injurious to fruit trees : the only re¬ 
medy m fuch cafes, is to cut down part of the trees, and 
plough up the ground between thofe left remaining; and in 
the Spring, m moift weather, you Zhould with an iron inftru- 
ment ferape oft the mofs. Miller 

Mofs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees; butlt 
may be betterdotted, as a rudiment of germination. Bacon 
Houfes then were caves, or homely /beds. 

With twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. Dryden 
buch moffies as grow upon waUs, roofs of houfes, and other 
high places, have feeds that, when Zhaken out of their vef- 
fcls, appear bke ,a^ ur or f moke . Jfc, „ Crt Jf 

1 he cleft tree 

Offers its kind concealment to a few, 

iv*' f °° d h r s j nkas > a n d its mofs their nefts. Thomfon 
To Moss. „... [from the noun. ] To cover with mot, f 
An oak whole boughs were mofs'd with a<^e. 

And high top bald with dry antiquity. ° Shakefpeare. 

T , Will thefe mefs d trees, Jr 

P. atbave ° ut ' U u v ’ d the ca gfe page thy heels, 

And /kip when thou point’it out. or,, r. 

sr The 
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Old trees are more mojfy far than young ; for that the fap 
is not fo frank as to rife all to the boughs, but tireth by the 
way, and putteth out mofs. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

The mojfy fountains and the Sylvan fhades 

n ° m0re - ?•&'* Mejftah. 

MOST . adj. the fupcrlative of more, [mxyr, Saxon; rncejl , 
Dutch.] Confifting of the greateft number; confifting of the 
greateft quantity. 

Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, and mojl 
forts of berries, will produce diarrhoeas. Arbuthnot. 

He thinks mojl forts of learning flourifhed among them, 
and I, that only fome fort of learning was kept alive by 
* hem - . Pope. 

Most. adv. [maifs, Gothick; maej-r, Saxon; meef, Dutch; 
mejl, Danifti.] 

T. The particle noting the fuperlative degree. 

Competency of all other proportions is the mojl incentive 
to induftry; too little makes men del'perate, and too much 
carelefs. Decay of Piety. 

The faculties of the fupremc fpirit mojl certainly may be 
enlarged without bounds. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

2. In the greateft degree. 

Coward dogs 

Mojl fpend their mouths, when what they feem to threaten 

Runs far before them. Shakefpearc. 

He for whofe only fake, 

Or mojl for his, fuch toils I undertake. Dryden's /En. 

Whilft comprehended under that confcioufnefs, the little 
finger is as much a part of itfelf as what is mojl lo. Locke. 

That which will mojl influence their carriage will be the 
company they convcrle with, and the fafliion of thofe about 
them. Locke on Education. 

Most, [this is a kind of fubftantivc, being, according to its fig- 
nification, fingular or plural.] 

1. The greateft number : in this fenfe it is plural. 

Many of the apoftlcs immediate difciples fent or carried 
the books of the four evangelifts to mojl of the churches they 
had planted. Addifon on the Cbrijiian Religion. 

Gravitation not being effential to matter, ought not to be 
reckoned among thofe laws which arife from the difpofition of 
bodies, fuch as mojl of the laws of motion arc. Cheyne. 

2 . The greateft value : in this fenfe fingular. 

The report of this repulfe flying to London, the mojl was 
made of that which was true, and many falfities added. Hayw. 

A covetous man makes the mojl of what he has, and of 
what he can get, without regard to Providence or Nature. 

L'EJlrange's Fables. 

3. The greateft degree; the greateft quantity. 

A Spaniard will live in Irilh ground a quarter of a year, 
or fome months at the mojl. Bacon. 

Mo'stick. n.f. A painter’s ftaff on which he leans his hand 
when he paints. Ainf. 

Mo'stly. adv. [from mojl.] For the greateft part. 

This image of God, namely, natural reaion, if totally or 
mojlly defaced, the right of government doth ceafe. Bacon. 

Mo'stwhat. n.f. [mojl and what.] For the moft part. Ob- 
folete. 

God’s promifes being the ground of hope, and thofe pro- 
mifes being but feldom abfolute, mojiwbat conditionate, die 
Chriftian grace of hope muft be proportioned and attempe- 
rate to the promife; if it exceed that temper and proportion, 
it becomes a tympany of hope. Hammond. 

Mota'tion. n.f. ASt of moving. Did/. 

Mote. n.f. [mot, Saxon ; atomus , Lat.] A fmall particle of 
matter; any thing proverbially little. 

You found his mote , the king your mote did fee ; 

But I a beam do find in each of three. Shakefpearc. 

The little motes in the lun do ever ftir, though there be no 
w ; n d. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 879. 

Mote for might. Obfolete. 

Moft ugly fhapes, 

Such as dame Nature felf mote fear to fee. 

Or fharne, that ever fhould fo foul defeds 

From her moft cunning hand efcaped be. Faity Queen. 

Moth. n. f. [moS, Saxon.] A fmall winged mfc# that cats 
cloths and hangings. 

All the yarn Penelope fpun in Ulyfles’s abfencc, did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Shaktfpeart'sCoriolanus. 

Every foldier in the wars fhould do as every fick man in 
his bed, wafh every moth out of his confciencc. Shakefp. 

He as a rotten thing confumeth, as a garment that is moth 
eaten. J ob *»“• 28> 

Let moths through pages eat their way, 

Your wars, your loves, your praifes be forgot. 

And make of all an univerfal blot. Dryden's Juv. 

MO'THER. n.f. [mo'Sop, Saxon; moder y Danifh; moeder, 
Dutch.] 

I. A woman that has born a child; correlative to fon or 
daughter. 

Let thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 

Thy dangerous ftoutnefs. Shakefpcare’s Coriolanus. 


MOT 

Come fit down every mother' % fon, 

And rehearfe your parts. w ,, 

I had not fo much of man in me, * e ^ Wti 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. Shakefp. HenmV 

2. That which has produced any thing. ™ y V ' 

Alas, poor country ! It cannot 
Be call’d our mother , but our grave. or,,. a 

The refemblance of the conftitution and diet of theinh?' 
bitants to thofe of their mother country, occafion a great a f* 

fin ? ,„,hepop U U r difeafa. ArUgff 

rhe ftrongeft branch leave for a ftandard, cutting off tbl 
reft clofe to the body of the mother plant. Mortinfer's HuS> 

3. 1 hat which has preceded in time: as, a mother church y 
chapels. 

4. That which requires reverence and obedience. 

The good of mother church, as well as that of civil fo 
cictv, renders a judicial practice neceffary. Ayliffe's Parem'n 

5. Hyftencal paffion; fo called, as being imagined peculiar ta 
women. 

This flopping of the ftomach might be the mother ; f ora f. 
much as many were troubled with mother fits, although (evs 
returned to have died of them. Grounds Bills. 

6. A familiar term of addrefs to an old woman; or to a wo¬ 
man dedicated to religious aufterities. 

7 . Mother ir. law. A hufband’s or wife’s mother. Ainf 

I am come to fet at variance the daughter in law againft 
the mother in law. Matth. x. 35, 

8. [ Moeder , Dutch, from madder , mud.] A thick fubftance 
concreting in liquors; the lees or feum concreted. 

If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy totally, if 
will call up a mother , as the mothers of diftilled waters. Bacon. 

Potted fowl, and fifh come in fo faft. 

That ere the firft is out the fecond ftinks, 

And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 

9. [More properly madder ; modde, Dutch.] A young girl. 
Now totally obfolete. 

A fling for a mother , a bow for a boy, 

A whip for a carter. Tujfer's Hujbandry, 

Mo'ther. adj. Had at the birth; native. 

For whaffoever mother wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof. Hubbard's Tale, 

Where did you ftudy all this goodly fpeech l 
— It is extempore, from my mother wit. Sbakefpcarcs 
Boccace, living in the fame age with Chaucer, had the 
fame genius, and followed the fame ftudies : both writ no¬ 
vels, and each of them cultivated his mother tongue. Dryden. 

Cecilia came, 

Invcntrefs of the vocal frame. 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to folemn founds. 

With nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. Dryi, 

To Mo'ther. v. n. To gather concretion. 

They oint their naked limbs with mother'd oil. Dryden. 

Mo'ther of pearl. A kind of coarfe pearl; the fhell in which 
pearls arc generated. 

His mortal blade 

In ivory fheath, ycarv’d with curious flights, 

Whofe hilt was burnifh’d gold, and handle ftrong 
Of mother-pearl. Fairy Qu. b. i 

They were made of onyx, fometimes of mother of pearl. 

Hakcsvill on Providence. 

Mo'therhood. n.f. [from mother .] The office or charadter 
of a mother. 

Thou fhalt fee the bleffed mother-maid 
Exalted more for being good. 

Than for her intereft of motherhood. Donne. 

Mo'tiierless. adj. [from mother. ] Deftitute of a mother; 
orphan of a mother. 

I might fhew you my children, whom the rigour of your 
iuftice would make complete orphans, being already mother- 
lef . Waller's Speech to the Hotefe of Commons . 

My concern for the three poor motherlefs children obliges 
me to give you this advice. jlrbuthnot's Hift . of /• u • 

Mo'therly. adj. [from mother and like.] Belonging to a mo¬ 
ther ; fuitable to a mother. , 

They can owe no lefs than child-like obedience tc ’" er , 
hath more than motherly power. °j tr j * * 

They termed her the great mother, for her mothery 
in chcrifhing her brethren whilft young. 

Within her breaft though calm, her breaft thoug p > 

Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais d . 

Some troubled thoughts. Milton's Par. eg- • ^ 

When I fee the motherly airs of my little daughters 
playing with their puppets, I cannot but flatter m Z. e _ 0 f 

their hulbands and children will be happy in the P° 0 

fuch wives and mothers. dldtbfin s Sped/. N - 5 

Though flic was a truly good woman, and had ? ” 
motherly love for her fon John, yet there wanted not ^e 
endeavoured to create a mifunderftanding between them. A 

Mo'THBRl* 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languag 
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Mo'therly. adv. [from mother.] In manner of, mother. 

Th’ air doth not motherly fit on the earth, 

To hatch her fcafons, and give all things birth Donne. 

Mother of thyme. n.J. [ferpyllum, Latin. J It hath trailing 
branches, which are not fo woody and hard as thofe of thyme, 
but in every other relpcdl is the fame. Miller. 

Mo'i herwort. n.f. [cardiaca , Lathi.] A plant. 

The flower of the motherwort confifts of one leaf, and is 
of the lip kind, whofe upper lip is imbricated and much lon¬ 
ger than the under one, which is cut into three parts ; from 
the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the hin¬ 
der part of the flower, attended by four embrios which be¬ 
come angular feeds, occupying the flower-cup. Miller. 

Mo'thery. adj. [from mother.] Concreted ; full of concre¬ 
tions; dreggy; feculent: ufed of liquors. 

Mothmu'llein. n.f. [ b/attaria , Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves of the mothmullcin are placed alternately upon 
the branches; the cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, 
which is divided into five fegments ; the flower confifts of one 
leaf, which fpreads open, and is divided alfo into five feg¬ 
ments : they are produced in long fpikes, and are fuccceded 
by round vcflcls, which are divided into cells, and contain 
many fmall feeds in each. Miller. 

Mothwort. n.f [moth and wort.] An herb. 

Mo'thy. adj. [from moth.] Full of moths. 

His horle hipp’d with an old mothy faddie, the ftirrups of 
no kindred. Shakefpearc’s Taming of the Shrew. 

MO'TION. n.f. [ motion , French; motio , Latin.] 

1. The ad of changing place. 

2 . Manner of moving the body ; port; gait. 

Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In fiefh and blood fo well, that Plato had 
Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac’d. 

Virtue with colours, fpeech and motion grac’d. Waller. 

3. Change of pofture; adion. 

Encourag’d thus fhc brought her younglings nigh. 
Watching the motions of her patron’s eye. Dryden. 

4. Tendency of the mind; thought. 

Let a good man obey every good motion rifing in his heart, 
knowing that every fuch motion proceeds from God. South. 

5. Proposal made. 

He compafted a motion of the prodigal fon, and married a 
tinker’s wife within a mile where my land lies. Shakefp. 

What would you with me ? 

—Your father and my uncle have made motions ; if it be 
my luck, fo ; if not, happy man he his dole. Shakejpeare. 
t If our queen and this young prince agree. 

I’ll join my younger daughter, and my joy. 

To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 

y. es ’ ^ a S rce > a, ’d thank you for your motion. Shakefp. 

o. Impulfe communicated. 

VV hetlicr that motion , vitality and operation, were by incu¬ 
bation, or how file, the manner is only known to God. Ral. 

Carnality within railes all the combullion without: this is 
the great wheel to which the clock o*es it motion. Dec. of Pi 

Love awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 

And brufhing o’er adds motion to the pool. Dryden 

To Motion, v. a. [from the noun.] To propofe. 

Motionless, adj. [from motion.] Wanting motion; being 
without motion. s 

We cannot free the lady that fits here. 

In ftony fetters fixt, and motionJefs. M/( ^ 

Ha ! Do I dream ? Is this my hop’d fuccefs ? 

I grow a ftatue ftiff and moUonlejs. Dryden's Aurengooebe. 

Should our globe have had a greater fhare * 

Uf this ftrong force, by which the parts cohere ; 

J hmgs had been bound by fuch a pow’rful chain, 

Mo't 1 vf a / W °r U d fix d a T nd remain. Blocs 

Motive, adj. [mot tv us, Latin.] 

** Laufing motion; having moment. 

Shall every ,^/w argument ufed in fuch kind of confe- 
rences be made a rule for others llill to conclude the like by 

from the brain 

that they may not flag in motion S g °^ em » 

We afk you whence does motive vigour flow ? Bill’ 
T hat fancy is eafilv difm ovi il .i 0 ' Elackmore. 

embodied, and the gradual increafe of^*»« **'» power of louls 
Mo'tive. n.f. [motf French] BentL 

IkcW; that which bcitc ,„ e 

4"? “rr trpAiZJ ni,ur i - 

S'iXn.” b ° th ’ Whici ' dr ™ n “> ft 'MSly °cr 

ThXJcc' h “ lrf ‘ >»“ ” ifr an< * chii£r b ' 
WthoSTK5 ** *“"* i° ve > 

S • Shakefpearc s Macbeth. 
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What can be a ftronger motive to a firm truft on out 
Maker, than the giving us his fon to fuffer for us. Addifon. 

The motive for continuing in the lame ftatc is only the pre- 
fent fatisfa&ion in it; the motive to change is always fome 
uneafinefs. Locke. 

2 . Mover. 

Heaven brought me up to be my daughter’s dower; 

As it hath fated her to be mv motive 
And helper to a hufband. Shakefp. Airs well that ends well. 
Her wanton fpirits look out 

At every joint, and motive of her body. Shakejpeare. 

Mo'tley. adj. [fuppofed to be corrupted from medley , perhaps 
from mothlike coloured, fpotted or variegated like a garden 
moth.] Mingled of various colours. „ 

The motley fool thus moral’d on the time. 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 

That fools fhould be fo deep contemplative. Shakejpeare. 

They that con.e to fee a fellow 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow. 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakejpeare's Flenry VIII. 

Expence and after-thought, and idle care, 

And doubts of motley hue, and dark defpair. Dryden. 

Enquire from whence this motley ftyle 
Did firft our Roman purity defile. Dryden's Pcrfus. 

Traulus, of amphibious breed. 

Motley fruit of mungril feed ; 

By the dam from lordlings fprung, 

By the fire exhal’d from dung. Swift. 

Mo'tor. n. f [motcur, Fr. from rnoveo, Latin.] A mover. 
Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature do readily re¬ 
ceive the impreffions of their motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themfeives to fituations, wherein they 
belt unite unto their animator. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii\ 
Mo'tory. adj. [motorius, Latin.] Giving motion. 

The bones, were they dry, could not, without ereat dif¬ 
ficulty, yield to the plucks and attradlions of the motory muf- 

r r r Pa y on Creation. 

Mo tto. n.f. [motto, Italian.] A fentence added to a device, 
or prefixed to any thing written. 

It may be faid to be the motto of human nature, rather to 
fuffer than to die L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

We ought to be meek-fpirited, till we are affured of the 
honefty of our anccftors; for covetoufnefs and circumvention 
make no good motto for a coat. Collier 

It was the motto of a bifliop eminent for his piety and good 
works in king Charles the fecond’s reign, Infervi Deo IJ la- 
tare. Serve God and be chearful. Addifon s Freeholder 

To Move. v. a. [rnoveo, Latin.] J 

1 ’ one pla( * into mother; to put in motion, 

oinai itfelf was moved at the prefence of God. P/al. bcviii 
At this my heart trembleth, and is moved out of his place! 

2. To give an impulfe to. Jobxxvu.i. 

. , Th , C prCteXt °i piet ^ is buc Iike hand of a clock fet 
indeed more confp.cuoufly, but directed wholly by the fecret 
movmgs of carnal.ty within. P . 

3. T o propofe; to recommend. * f Psety. 

If the firft confutation be not fufficient rhp ».;il „ 

interpreter’^ * g '“‘ ,nco “'” i “" their f„i B by t 

To indoor. y „„ ray muft D ™“ 

mm ' d what «’*« time’ina*ttainab’e. be 

4- To perfuade; to prevail on the mind. Lc<h ' 

T , . , A thoufand knees, 

Unnn .°i yWS to S ether > " ak ed, falling, 

Upon a barren mountain, and Hill Winter 

' rJrT perpetual ’ col *ld »ot move the gods 
1 o look that way thou wert A tt' 

opinion of eafe with the fond, and afl’urmi COVetous > * 
with the unkind parents, have motuA remote '>eIs 

to engage their children^’in^ d ‘ fcr «ion, 
return they have received but (mail confP ,“ rnm S» b . v whofe 
Could any power of fenfe The R C f tentment - Cotton. 

To bum hi'o P w„ HghtSf' R ° n,a " „ 

i hat which moves a man m A.. 1 ■ Davies. 

prehenfion and expeHation of , - v thln ?’ mu ft be the ap- 
Which he is about to do f l0mC S°° d the thin,. 

A „^ r hen ,| he faw her reafons idly (pent Strm6Ki - 

Dryden's /En. 
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But when no female arts his mind could move. 

She turn’d to furious hate her impious love. Dryden's F.n 
What can thy mind to this long journey move 
Or need’ft thou abfence to renew thy love ? ’ Dry den 

4. To affect; to touch pathetically; to ftir paflion. 

It he lee aught in you that makes him like. 

That any thing he fees, which moves his likin’" 

I can with eafe tranflate it to my will. Shakefp. K. John. 

It was great ign’rance, Glofter’s eyes being out, 

1 o let him live ; where he arrives he moves 

A 11 hearts againft us Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Should a lhipwrcck d failor fing his woo, 

Wou’d’ft thou be mov'd to pity, or beftovv 

^ nalms? r . , Dryden’s Perfius. 

Images are very fpanngly to be introduced ; their proper 
place is in poems and orations, and their ufe is to move pity 
or terror, compaflion and refentment. Felton on the Clajftcks 
O let thy filler, daughter, handmaid, move 
Or all thole tender names. Pope 

5. To make angry. ” ’ 

I rom thofe bloody hands 
Throw your diftemper’d weapons to the ground. 

And hear the fentence of your moved prince. Shakefpeare 
They have moved me to jcalouly. Deut. xxxii. 21. 

6. To put into commotion. 

When they were come to Bethlehem, all the city was 
moved about them. Ruth Jq> 

7. To conduct regularly in motion. 

They, as they move 

Their Harry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, tow’rds his all cheering lamp. 
Turn fwift their various motions. Milton. 

To Move. v. n. 

1. To go from one place to another. 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought. 

The wood began to move. 

Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 

I fay a moving grove. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

In him we live, move, and have our being. Ads xvii. 28. 
Every moving thing that liveth Ihall be meat for you. Gen. 

On the green bank I fat and liften’d long. 

Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 

But wifil’d to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 

The fenfes reprefent the earth as immoveable ; for though 
it do move in itfelf, it refts to us who are carriedwith it. Gian. 

This faying, that God is the place of I'pirits, being lite¬ 
ral, makes us conceive that fpirits move up and down, and 
have their dillances and intervals in God, as bodies have in 
fpace. ' Locke. 

When we are come to the utmoft extremity of body, 
what is there that can put a flop, and fatisfy the mind, that 
it is at the end of fpace, when it is fatisfied that body itfelf 
can move into it ? Locke. 

Any thing that moves round about in a circle in lefs time 
than our ideas arc wont to fuccced one another in our minds, 
is not perceived to move, but feems to be a perfect entire 
circle of that matter. Locke. 

The goddefs moves 

To vifit Paphos, and her blooming groves. Pope's Odyjfcy. 

2. To walk; to bear the body. 

See great Marcellus ! how inur’d in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal fpoils. 

Dryden's /En. 

3. To so forward. 

Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium. Dryden's AHn. 

4. To change the pofture of the body in ceremony. 

When Haman faw Mordccai that he ftood not up, nor 
moved for him, he was full of indignation. Ejlh. v. 9. 

Mo'veable. adj. [from move.] 

1. Capable of being moved ; not fixed; portable ; fuch as may 
be carried from place to place. 

In the vaft wildernefs, when the people of God had no 
fettled habitation, yet a moveable tabernacle they were com¬ 
manded of God to make. Hooker, b. v. 

When he made his prayer, he found the boat he was in 
moveable and unbound, the reft remained ftill fall. Bacon. 

Any heat whatfoever promotes the afeent of mineral mat¬ 
ter, which is fubtile, and is confcqucntly moveable more 
cafily. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. iv. 

Any who fees the Tevcrone mull conclude it to be one of 
the moil moveable rivers in the world, that is fo often fluffed 
out of one channel into another. Addijon on Italy. 

2. Changing the time of the year. 

The lunar month is natural and periodical, by which the 
moveable feftivals of the Chriftian church are regulated. Holder. 
Mo'veables. n.f. [ mcubles, Fr.J Goods; furniture; dirtin- 
guiihed from real or immoveable pofleffions : as, lands or 
houfe. 

Wc feizc 

The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables. 

Whereof our uncle Gaunt did Hand poilc s’d. Shahefp. 
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Let him that moved you hither, 

Remove you hence; I knew you at the firft 
You were a moveable. 

VV ?l v ’ Miat’s a moveable ? 

Suivcys rich moveables with tur^s^y^ ^ ** Shreu ' 

/ Beats down the price, and threatens ftill to buv n , 

Removed! 85 * ”' f ' ^*^3 I> 4 % 

MoVeabey. adv. [from moveable .] So as it mav he m . 

His back-piece is compofed of eighteen pbfes 
jomed together by as many intermediate fleins r l/ 

Mo'vEUtss. adj. Unmov’d ; not to be put out of the t?’ 
TheW, though untouched, will remain movdefiTto 
any expanfion or contraction of their fubftance. dJ 

„ * „ G rc c‘an phalanx, movelefs as a tow’r. 

On all tides batter’d, yet refills his power. p ofl ,'< rr s 
Movement, n.f. [mouvement , French!] °P tsI ‘>«d. 

1. Manner ot moving. J 

What farther relieves defections of battles, is the art of 
introducing pathet.ck crcumftances about the heroes, (£* 
raife a different movement in the mind, compaflion and pity 

Under workmen arc expert cnon/f ^ ’ 

wheel m a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuft the 
fevcral parts, or regulate the movement. gwlrf 

2. Motion. 

Mo'vent. adj. [movent, Latin.] Moving. 

If it be in fome part movent, and in fome part quiefeent. 
n niuft ,lceds r bc a curve line, and fo no radius. Grevj's Col 
Moi'ent. n.f [movens, Lat.] That which moves another/' 

1 hat there is a motion which makes the viciflitudes of day 
and night, fenfe may allure us; but whether the fun or earth 
be the common movent, cannot be determined 'but by a 
further appeal Glanvil/e's L. 

Mo ver. n.J. [from move.] ‘ 

1. The perfon or thing that gives motion. 

O thou eternal mover of the heav’ns. 

Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. Shakefpeare. 
The ftrength of a fpring were better aflifted by the labour 
ol lomc intelligent mover, as the heavenly orbs are fuppofed 
to be turned WUlLft MatR 

2 . Something that moves, or Hands not ftill. 

You as the foul, as the firft mover, you 
Vigour and life on cv’ry part bellow. Waller. 

So orbs from the firft mover motion take. 

Yet each their proper revolutions make. Dryden. 

3. A propofer. J 

Sec here thefe movers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack’d drachm; culhions, leaden fpoons, 

Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

If any queftion be moved concerning the doCtrine of the 
church of England exprefled in the thirty-nine articles, give 
not the leaft ear to the movers thereof. Bacon. 

Mo'vinc. participial adj. [from move.] Pathetick; touching; 
adapted to a fled the paflions. 

Great Jupiter, 

The moving pray’r of Abacus did grant. 

And into men and women turn’d the ant. Blackmore. 
MoVingly. adj. [from moving.] Pathetically; in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to feize the paflions. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in other 
books, the Pfalms do both more briefly and more movingly 
exprefs, by reafon of that poetical form wherewith they are 
written. Hooker, b. v. 

I would have had them writ more movingly. Shakefp. 

His air, his voice, his looks, and honeft foul. 

Speak all fo movingly in his behalf, 

I dare not trull myfelf to hear him talk. Addifon's Cato. 
Mought. for might. Obfolcte. 

Mould, n.f. [moegel, Swcdifli.J 

1. A kind of concretion on the top or outfide of things kept, 
motionlefs and damp; now difeovered by microfcopes to be 
perfect plants. 

All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as the moulds of 
pics and flefh, which moulds turn into worms. Bacon. 

Mofs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees, but may 
be better lorted as a rudiment of germination. Bacon. 

Another fpecial affinity is between plants and mould, or pu¬ 
trefaction ; for all putrefaction, if it diflolve not in arcfaCtion, 
will, in the end, ifl'ue into plants. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

The malt made in Summer is apt to contraCt mould. Mort. 

A hermit, who has been Ihut up in his cell in a college, 
has contracted a fort of mould and rull upon his foul, and all 

* It/sriie 


bis airs have aukwardnefs in thorn. 


Watts. 


ms airs nave auxwaraneis in mom. " _ 

2. [Mob, Saxon.] Earth; foil; ground in which anything 
grows. 

Thofe moulds that are of a bright chefnut or hazelly colour 
arc accounted the bell; next to that, the dark grey and rullet 
moulds are accounted bell; the light and dark alh-colour are 
reckoned the worft, fuch as are ufually found on common or 

heathy 
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heathy ground: the clear tawny is by no means to be ap¬ 
proved, but that of a yellowilh colour is reckoned the worft 
of all; this is commonly found in wild and waftc parts ot 
tiie country, and for the moll part produces nothing but gofs, 
furz, and fern. All good lands after rain, or breaking up 
by the fpade, will emit a good fmcll; that being always the 
belt that is neither too unCtuous or too lean, but fuch as 
will cafily diflolve; of a juft confiftcnce between fand and 
clay. Miller. 

} Though worms devour me, though I turn to mould. 

Yet in my flefh I fhall his face behold. Sandys’s Paraph. 
The black earth, every-where obvious on the furface of 
the ground, wc call mould. Woodward. 

3. Matter of which any thing is made. 

When the world began, 

One common mafs compos’d the mould of man. Dryden. 

Nature form’d me of her fofteft mould. 

Enfeebled all my foul with tender paflions, 

And funk me even below my weak fcx. Addifon's Cato. 

4. [Molde, Spanifh; moule, French.] The matrix in which 
any thing is call; in which any thing receives its form. 

If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be compared, 
it may be cafily perceived they had all one original mould. 

Hooker, b. v. 

A dangerous prefident were left for the calling of prayers 
into certain poetical moulds. Hooker, b. V. 

French churches all caft according unto that mould which 
Calvin had made. Hooker. 

My wife comes foremoft; then the honour’d mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

New honours come upon him, 

Like our ftrange garments cleave not to their mould, 

But with the end of ufe. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

You may have fruit in more accurate figures, according as 
you make the moulds. Bacon's Nat. Hi/ 1 . N°. 502. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit moulds prepar’d; from which he form’d 
Firft his own tools: then what might elfe be wrought 
Fufile, or grav’n in metal. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 
Wc may hope for new heavens and a new eaith, more 
pure and perfect than the former; as if this was a refiner’s 
fire, to purge out the drofs and coarfe parts, and then caft 
the mafs again into a new and better mould. Burnet. 

Sure our fouls were near allied, and thine 
Caft in the fame poetick mould with mine. Dryden. 

Here in fit moulds to Indian nations known. 

Are caft the fevcral kinds of precious ftonc. Blackmore. 

4. Caft; form. 

No mates for you, 

Unlcfs you were of gentler, milder mould. Shakefpeare. 
William earl of Pembroke was a man of another mould, 
and making, and of another fame, being the moft univerfally 
beloved of any man of that age; and, having a great office 
in the court, he made the court itfelf better eftccmcd and 
more reverenced in the country. Clarendon. 

Lear n 

What creatures there inhabit, of what mould. 

Or fubftance, how endu’d, and what their pow’r. 

And where their weaknefs. Milton’s Par. Loll, b ii 
bo muff the writer, whofc produdions Ihould 
I akc with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. Waller 

brom their main-top joyful news they hear 
Uf lhips, which by their mould bring new fupplies. Dryd 
Hans Carvel, impotent and old, 7 

Married a lafs of London mould. Prior 

S- i-he future or contexture of the floi 11. Ain r 

To Mould, v. a. [from the noun.] To contraa concreted 
matter; to gather mould. concreted 

a in waves > in wars Ihe wants to dwell. 

And will be found with peril and with pain; 

We can the man that moulds in idle cell 
Unto her happy manfion attain. Fairy Queen h ;; 

J*"** fome houfcs wherein faeet meTalST^' 

To Mo^n TT T ’ ““V”' in «>«*■ ££ 

,X • *• r “ com Wllh to corrupt by 

Very coarfe, hoary, moulded bread the foldiers ihn.ft 

ts£r " Uins “ i “ ™-r 

To Mouuo. *. [fr „ m thc ‘ W- «f Turk,. 

*’ Lo form; to fhape; to model, 
nr u 1 feel 

Uf whateoarfemeta! yc arc moulded. Shakefp. Henry Will 
Here is the cap your worfhip did befpeal/- 3 
A ''1 tbls ,^ as mou lded on a poringer, 

A velvet difl, ; fie, fie, Vis lewd. oi, . A 

fo..c ° f 1 i! *■*«. 

«,Tohro.:” r ‘ p, “ e * ““vv™ »■«»• 
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By tlic force of education we may mould the minds and 
manners of youth into what ftiape we plcafe, and give them 
thc impreflions of fuch habits as fhall ever afterwards remain. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Then rofc the feed of chaos, and of night. 

Of dull and venal a new world to mould. 

And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. Dunciad, b. iv. 
A fadtion in England, under the name of puritan, moulded 
up their new fchemes of religion with republican principles 
in government. Swift. 

For you alone he ftole 
The fire that forms a manly foul; 

Then, to compleat it ev'ry way. 

He moulded it with female clay. Swift's Mifcel. 

Fabellus would never learn any moral Jeflons till they were 
moulded into thc form of fome fidtion or fable like thofe of 
A 7 .fop. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

2. To knead: as, to mould bread. Ainf. 

Mo'uldable. adj. [from mould.] What may be moulded. 

The differences of figuiablc and not figurable, mouldable 
and not mouldable, are plebeian notions. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 
Mo'ulder. n. f. [from mould.] He who moulds. 

To Mo'ulder. v.n. [from mould.] To be turned to duft; to 
perifh in duft ; to be diminifhed. 

If he had fat ftill, the enemies army would have mouldered 
to nothing, and been expofed to any advantage he would 
ta ke. Clarendon, l. viii. 

Whatfoever moulders, or is wafhed away, is carried down 
into the lower grounds, and nothing ever brought back again. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Thofe formed ftones defpoiled of their fhclls, and expofed 
vipon the furface of the ground, in time decay, wear, and 
moulder away, and are frequently found defaced, and broken 
to pieces. Woodward’s Nat. Hijl. p. v. 

To them by fmiling Jove *twas giv’n^ 

Great William’s glories to recall. 

When ftatues moulder, and when arches fall. Prior. 

. Findin g his congregation moulder every Sunday, and hear¬ 
ing what was the occalion of it, he refblved to give his parilh 
a little Latin tn his turn. Addifon's Sped. N°.22i. 

To Mo'ulder. *. *. [from mould.] To turn to dull; to 
crumble. * 

The natural hillories of Switzerland talk of the fall of 
thofe rocks when their foundations have been mouldered with 

a£C ’ wT' b L 3n carth< I uakc - Addifon on Italy. 

With nodding arches, broken temples fpread, 

1 he very tombs now vanilh’d like their dead • 

Some felt the filent ftroke of mould rim a ee . 

Some, hoftile fury. p 

M0 '“l 5 X' E & n f> P'r ”“^-1 The ftate of being mouldy! 
blelh, filh, and plants, after a mouldinefs, rottennefs or 
corrupting, will fall to breed worms. » 

Zrftor" n ' f ' [fromW ^’J Ornamental cavitiesin wood 

Hollow mouldings are required in the work. Moron 

ffT"'',*/ t™* ^ rom Saxon.] A mole” 
a fmall animal that throws up the earth. * 

iT7^ b ? V , C the reach of loatb ful finful iuft, 

MOiofc bafe effe<ft through cowardly diftruft 
Of his own wings, dare not to heaven flic. 

But like a mouldwarp in the earth doth lie. Spenfer 

While they play the mouldwarps, unfavory damps dfftZn ' 
pen*e,r heads wish annoyance Ly f or tllc JS” 

ramin of ^ 

Mo '“T;h 

—Yea. 

—Tis the more time thou wert us’d 
lack ufe* WcUftidilr' thn^’ thin & th *. a « mouldy 

preferaes idelf from tha. cdo l, XSot rs'com^' 

hi! win “ 4 

In the wide whole world again 
Such a conftant lover. 

And to £ ZiSt/r*! wings. 

To Mounch. )«. m [IS to^a?“ r T 
■oMaunch. ( isiSBi?£rf h - ^ Tbis word 
tunded adion oftoothiefs eums ^ cnotcs thc ob - 

catable : it f eem s to be ^ ^ * l . bard cruft, or any thing 
manger. Macbecm.] rru ption of the French word 

And S!° r t Wife , had Chcfnuts in lap, 

n ‘“' and mumh ’> SU0. M«Mh. 

Mound. 
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Mound, n.f [munbian, Saxon, to defend.] Any tiling raifed 
to fortify or defend : ufually a bank of earth and ftone. 

His broad branches laden with rich fee, 

Did ftretch themfclves without the utmoft bound 
Of this great garden, compafs’d with a mound. Fairy £>u. 

The fea’s a thief, whofc liquid furge refolves 
The mounds into fait tears. Shakefp. Tirnon of Athens. 

God had thrown 

That mountain as his garden mounds high rais’d. Milton. 
Such as broke through all mounds of law, fuch as laughed 
at the fword of vengeance which divine juftice brandifhed in 
their faces. South's Sermons. 

Nor cold fliall hinder me with horns and hounds 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. Dryden. 
The ftate of Milan is like a vaft garden forrounded by a 
noble mound- work of rocks and mountains. Addsfon. 

To Mound, v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify with a mound. 
MOUNT, n.f. [mont, French} mans, Latin.] 

X. A mountain ; a hill. 

Jacob offered facrifice upon the mount. Gen. xxxi. 54. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height, 

Made higher with new mounts of fnow. Dryden. 

2. An artificial hill raifed in a garden, or other place. 

He might fee what mounts they had in ffiort time caff, and 
what a number there was of brave and warlike l'oldiers. 

Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 
A publick treafure; a bank. Now obfolete. 

Thefe examples confirmed me in a refolution to fpend my 
time wholly in writing; and to put forth that poor talent 
God hath given me, not to particular exchanges, but to 
banks or mounts of perpetuity, which will not break. Bacon. 
To MOUNT, v. n. [ monter, French.] 

1. To rife on high. 

Doth the eagle mount trp at thy command, and make her 
neft on high ? Job iii. 27. 

I'll ftrive, with troubl’d thoughts, to take a nap} 

Left leaden (lumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I ftiouhl mount with wings of vidlory. Shakefpeare. 
A bafe ignoble mind. 

That mounts no higher than a bird can foar. Shakefpeare. 

The fire of trees and houfes mounts on high. 

And meets half-way new fires that fhow’r from fky. Cowley. 
If the liturgy fhould be offered to them, it would kindle 
jealoufy, and as the firft range of that ladder which fhould 
ferve to mount over all their cuftoms. Clarendon. 

Ambitious meteors fet themfelves upon the wing, taking 
every occafion of drawing upward to the fun ; not confider- 
ing, that they have no more time allowed them in their 
mounting than the Tingle revolution of a day ; and that when 
the light goes from them, they are of neceflity to fall. Dryd. 
%. To tower} to be built up to great elevation. 

Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, and his 
head reach unto the clouds, yet he (hall perifh. Job xx. 6. 
To get on horfeback. 

b He 

Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on, 

Cry’d, oh ! and mounted. Shakefpeare 1 s Cymleline. 

4. [For amount.] To rife in value. 

Bring then thefe bleflings to a drift account. 

Make fair deductions, fee to what they mount. Pope. 

To Mount, v. a. 

To raife aloft; to lift on high. 

The fire that mounts the liquor till’t runs o’er. 

Seeming to augment, waftes it. Shakefpeare. 

What power is it which mounts my love fo high, 

That makes me fee, and cannot feed mine eye l Shakefp. 
The air is fo thin, that a bird has therein no feeling of 
her wings, or any rcfiftance of air to mount herfelf by. Ral. 

2. To afeend } to climb. 

Shall we mount again the rural throne, 

And rule the country kingdoms, once our own ? Dryden. 

To place on horfeback. 

Three hundred horfes, in high (tables fed. 

Of thefe he chofe the faireft and the bed, 

To mount the Trojan troop. „lr - 

Clear reafon, afting in conjunction with a well-d.fc.pl.ned, 
but ftrong and vigorous fancy, feldom fail to attain their end : 
fancy without reafon, is like a horfe without rider; and 
reafon without fancy is not well mounted. Grew s Co], b. 11. 
To embellifti with ornaments. 

To Mount guard. To do duty and watch at any particu- 

6. 'Slf’usT a cannon. To fet a piece on its wooden frame 
for the more eafy carriage and management in firing it. 
Mountain. n.J. [montaigne , French.] A large hill; a valt 
protuberance of the earth. 

I had been drowned ; a death that I abhor ; for the w ater 
fwclls a man, and what a thing (hould I have been when I 
had been (welled \ I fhould have been a mountain of mummy. 

Shakefpeare s Merry Wives of IVmdjor. 
She did corrupt frail nature with Come bribe. 

To make an envious mountain on my back, , , 

Where fits deformity to mock my body. SlaUjpteu. 
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Shakefp. 


Shakefpeare, 


Prior. 


From Acmon s hands a rolling-ftone there came j 

^ * ar S e » half deferv’d a mountain’s: name 1 V)_ j 

Mountain, ad), [montanus, Latin.] Found on the moun‘ 
tains; pertaining to the mountains; growing on the moun". 
tains. 

Now for our mountain fport, up to yond hill 
Your legs are young Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Y011 may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 

When they are fretted with the gufts of hcav’n. 

Mountaine'er. n. f. [from mountain .] 

1. An inhabitant of the mountains. 

A few mountaineers may efcape, enough to continue human 
race; and yet illiterate rufticks, as mountaineers always are. 

... „ . , , Raley's Sermons. 

Amiterman troops, of mighty fame. 

And mountaineers , that from Sever us came. Dryden's dSn 

2. A favage ; a fiec booter ; a ruftick. 

Yield, ruftick mountaineer. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

No favage, fierce banditti, or mountaineer. 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton 

Mo'untainet. n.f. [from mountain.] A hillock; a fmali 
mount. Elegant, but not in ufe. 

Her breads fweetly rofe up like two fair mountainets in the 
plcafant vale of Tempe. Sidney. 

Mo'untainous. adj. [from mountain.] 

1. Hilly; full of mountains. 

The afeent of the land from the fea to the foot of the 
mountains, and the height of the mountains from the bottom 
to the top, are to be computed, when you meafure the height 
of a mountain, or of a mountainous land, in refpeft of the 
Tea. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2 . Large as mountains; huge; bulky. 

What cuftom wills in all things, fliou’d we do’t, 
Mountainous error wou’d be too highly heapt 
For truth to o’erpeer. 

On earth, in air, amidft the feas and (kies, 

Mountainous heaps of wonders rife; 

Whofe tow’rmg ftrength will ne’er fubmit 
To reafon’s batteries, or the mines of wit. 

3. Inhabiting mountains. 

In dcftructions by deluge and earthquake, the remnant 
which hap to be referved arc ignorant and mountainous people, 
that can give no account of the time paft. Bacon's Ejfays. 

Mo'untainousness. n.f. [from mountainous.] State of being 
full of mountains. 

Armenia is fo called from the mountainoufnefs of it. 

Brcrewood on Learning. 

Mo'untain-parsley. n.f. [ oreofolinum, Lat.] A plant. 

The mountain-parfley hath a rofc-(haped umbellatcd flower, 
confiding of feveral leaves, placed in a circular order, refting 
on the empalcment, which afterwards becomes a fruit com- 
pofed of two feeds, which are oval, plain, large, (freaked and 
bordered, and fometiines caft off their cover; the leaves are 
like parfley. Miller. 

Mo'UNTA in-rose. n.f. [ ebamarhododendron , Lat.] A plant. 
The mountain-rofe hath a tubulous flower, confiding of one 
leaf, draped fomewhat like a funnel; from whofe cup arifes 
the pointal, fixed like a nail in the hinder part of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong fruit, divided into five 
cells, in which are contained many very fmali feeds. Miller. 

Mo'untant. adj. [ montans , Lat.J Riling on high. 

Hold up, you fluts, 

Your aprons mountant ; you’re not oathable, 

Although, I know, you’ll lwcar. Sbak. Timon of Athens. 

Mo'untebank. n.J. [montare in banco , Italian.] 

1. A doctor that mounts a bench in the market, and boafts his 
infallible remedies and cures. 

I bought an undtion of a mountebank 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood, no cataplafm fo rare. 

Can fave the thing from death. Shakefp. Ham 1 • 

She, like a mountebank , did wound 
And dab herfelf with doubts profound. 

Only to {hew with how Imall pain • 

The fores of faith are cur’d again. Hudtbras, p- 

But TElchvlus, fays Horace in fome page. 

Was the firft mountebank that trod the ftage. J 

It looks fo like a mountebank to boaft of infallible cur • 
Baker's Refections on Learning- 

2 . Any boaftful and falfe pretender. 

As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks, hakefbeare. 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. 'Etiranu. 

There arc mountebanks, and fmatterers ,n und eV 

10 “■ rtizzw* j* •& 

To Mo'untebank. */. [from the noun.] To cheat by 
boafts or pretences. 

I’ll mountebank their loves, Coriolanui- 

Cog their hearts from them. i lakefpeen g tat ptr. 

Mo'untenance. n.f Amount of a thing. 
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Mo'unter. n.f [from mount.] One that mounts. 

Though they to the earth were thrown, J 

Yet quickly they regain’d their own, r 

Such nimblenefs was never fhown ; ? 

They were two gallant mounters. Drayton s Nymphid. 

Few bankers will to heav’n be mounters. Swift. 

Mo'unty. n.f. [mentee, French.] The rife of a hawk. 

The fport which Bafilius would (hew to Zemane, was the 
mounty at a heron, which getting up on his waggling wings 
with pain, as though the air next to the earth were not fit 
to fly through, now dimini&ed the fight of himfelf. Sidney. 
To Mourn, v. n. [mupnan, Saxon.] 

1. To grieve; to be forrowful. 

Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep. Gencf. 
I mount in my complaint. Pfal. Iv. 2. 

This day is holy ; mourn not, nor weep. Neh. viii. 9. 
The people (hall mourn over it; Hof x. 5. 

My vineyard being defolate; mourncth unto me. Jer. xii. 
They made an appointment to mourn with him, and to 
comfort him. J°h II- 

They rejoice at the prefence of the fun, and mourn at the 
abfence thereof. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 493. 

2. To wear the habit of forrow. 

We mourn in black; why mourn we not in blood ? Shak. 
Friends in fable weeds appear. 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps they mourn a year j 

They bear about the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances, and the puppet-fliow. Pope. 

3. To preferve appearance of grief. 

The days of mourning for my father are at hand, then will 
I flay Jacob. Gen. xxvii. 41. 

Feign thyfelf to be a mourner, and put on mourning ap¬ 
parel. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 

Publifh it that {he is dead ; 

Maintain a mourning oftentation, 

Hang mournful epitaphs. Shakefp. Much about nothing. 
To Mourn, v. a. 

1. To grieve for; to lament. 

The mule that mourns him now his happy triumph fung. 

Dryden. 

Portius himfelf oft falls in tears before me. 

As if he mourn'd his rival’s ill fucccls. Addifon's Cato. 

2. To utter in a forrowful manner. 

The love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her fad fong mourneth well. Milton. 

Mourne. n.f. [mome, French.] The round end of a ftaff; 
the part of a lance to which the fteel part is fixed, or where 
it is taken off. 

He carried his lances, which though ftrong to give a lancely 
blow indeed, yet fo were they coloured with hooks near the 
mourne, that they prettily reprefented ftieep hooks. 

Mo'urner. n.f [from mourn.] 

1. One that mourns; one that grieves. 

The kindred of the queen mull die at Pomfret. 

—Indeed I am no mourner for that news, 

Becaufe they have been ftill my adverfaries. 

To cure thy woe, (he {hews thy fame; 

Left the great mourner fhould forget 

I hat all the race whence Orange came. 

Made virtue triumph over fate. Prior. 

2. One who follows a funeral in black. 

A woman that had two daughters buried one, and mourners 
were provided to attend the foneral. L'Ejtrange’s Fables. 

He lives to be chief mourner for his foil; 

Before his face his wife and brother burns. Dryden 

3. Something ufed at funerals. 

The mourner eugh and builder oak were there. Dryden 
Mournful, adj. [mourn and full.] ’ 

1. Having the appearance of forrow. 

No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds. 

Nor mournlul bell {hall ring her burial. Shakejheare. 

I he winds within the quiv’ring branches play’d 
And dancing trees a mournful mulick made. Dryden 

2. Cauling forrow. 

Upon his tomb 

Shall be engrav’d the fack of Orleans; 

T he treach’rous manner of his mournful death. 

3 * Sorrowful; feeling iorrow. 

The mournful fair. 

Oft as the rolling years return, 
ci V ^ il h fragrant wreaths and flowing hair. 

Shall vifit her diftinguilh’d urn. 

4 - Betokening forrow ; expreffive of grief. 

No tnourful bell {hall ring her burial. Shakeftcare 

On your family s old monument ■ ‘ 

Hang mournful epitaphs. «> . , 

-Ms—**] 


Sidney. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefp. 


Prior. 


Mo ,, Bcat the drum > that it fpeak mournfully. 
a. Show of grief; appearance of forrow. 


Sbakefpei 


M O U 

Mo'uRNINC, n.f. [from mourn.] 

1. Lamentation ; forrow. 

Wo is me, who will deliver me in thofe days : the in’ 
ginning of forrows and great mournings. 2 Efd.’. xv;. 18. 

2. The drefs of forrow. 

They through the mafter-ftreet the corps convey’d. 

The houfes to "their tops with black were fpread. 

And ev’n the pavements were with mourning hid. Dry dm. 

Mo'urningly. adv. [from mourning.] With the appearance 
of forrowing. 

The king fpoke of him admiringly and ntoumingly. Shay. 

Mouse, plural mice. n.f. [muj-, Saxon ; mm, Latin.] The 
fmalleft of all beafts; a little animal haunting houfes ani 
corn fields, deftroyed by cats. 

The eagle England being in prey. 

To her unguarded neft the weazel Scot 
Comes fncaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs ; 

Playing the moufe in abfence of the cat. Sbakefpeorr. 

Thefe {hall be unclean; the weafle, the moufe, and the 
tortoife. Lev. xi. 29. 

Where mice and rats devour’d poeticl* bread, 

And with heroick verle luxurioully were fed. Dryden. 
This ftrufture of hair I have obferved in the hair of cats, 
rats, and mice. Derbam's Phyfco-Tbecl. 

To Mouse, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To catch mice. 

An eagle tow’ring, in his pride of place 
Was by a mouftng owl hawk’d and kill’d. Shakefpeare. 

2. I fuppofe it means, in the following paflage, fly ; infidious j 
or predator}', rapacious; interefted. 

A whole affembly of moufing faints, under the mafk of zeal 

. and good nature, lay many kingdoms in blood. L’Ejlrallge. 

Mo'use-ear. n.f. [ myofotis, Lat.J 

The mottfe-ear hath the whole appearance of chick-weed ; 
but the flower is larger, and the fruit fhaped like an ox’s 
horn, gaping at the top, and full of fmali round feeds. Miller. 

Mo'usehunt. n.f. [moufe and hunt.] Moufer; onethathunts 
mice. 

You have been a moufs-hunt in your time, 
t 1* Shakefp. ~ 


But I will watch you. 


Shakefp. Romto hnd Juliet. 


watch yo _ 

Mo'use-hole. n.f. [moufe and hole.] Small hole; hole at 
which a moufe only may run in. 

He puts the prophets in a moufe hole: the laft man ever 
fpeaks the beft reafon. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

He can creep in at a moufe-hole , but he (bon grows too big 
ever to get out again. StiUingflcet. 

Mo'user. n.f. [from moufe.] One that catches mice. 

Pufs, a madam, will be a moufer ftill. L'EJlrange. 

When you have fowl in the larder, leave the door open, 
in pity to the cat, if {he be a good moufer. Swift. 

Mo'usetail. n.f. An herb. ' J 

Mo'use-trap. n.f. [moufe and trap.] A fnare or gin in which 
mice are taken. 

Many analogal motions in animals, I have reafon to con¬ 
clude, in their principle arc not fimply mechanical, although 
a mouje-trap, or Architas dove, moved mechanically. Hale. 
Madam, 

her OWn hand the meu f‘-trap baited. Prior 

MOUTH, n.f. [inuti, Saxon.] 

1. The aperture in the head of any animal at which the food 
is received. 

The dove came in ; and lo, in her mouth was an olive loaf. 

^ Gen. viii. i 1. 

i here can be no reafon given, why a vifage fomewhat 
longer, or a wider mmh, could not have confided with a 

2. The opening; that.at which any thing enter. : ibe entrMra'-' 
die pat. of a vcH by which i, f s fill and emptied “ * 

to (ST”' y “ thc mu,k °l ,hc l* aven , daring then, 
S?t a candle lighted in the boftl of'a"^ t'lZlr 
the waw rife of * 6 lali »ver the candle, and i, will malte’ 
Th, „ r- , , iWi Na. H,jl N“. 880 

I he. mouth is low and narrow ; but, after havinv ent Pr ?A 
pretty far in, the grotto opens itfelf in an oval figure 2 ^/-bn 
The navigation of the Arabick gulf bein<r more iWr 

r^ny luZ™ ^ Ptolemj^built Be, Jce « 

3 - The inftrument of {peaking. Arbuthnot en Coins . 

Riotous madnefs, 

xjtru'u e , ntan S lecl with thefe mouth-made vows 
Which break themfelves in fwearing r. 

Either our hiftory {hall with full \buth SU< ‘fP‘ arg - 
%ak freely of our ads ; or die our grave, 

Ksfassissa-. 

*“* tlm th ‘ r °" 1 »Y bo “ t w 

Having 
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M O W 


Having frequently in out mrnk the name eternity, we Mow. n.f. rmope, 5ax0 „ 
think we have a pofitive idea of it. Locke. ' y , oaxon : 

There is a certain fentcnce got into every man’s mouth, that 
Ood accepts the will for the deed. South’s Sermons. 

4. A fpcaker; a rhetorician j the principal orator. In burlefque 


M U C 


language. 

. E ver y cofFce-houfc has fome particular ftatefman belong- 
uig to it, who is the mouth of the ftreet-where he lives. Add. 

5. Cry; voice. 

Coward dogs 

Moft fpend their Mouths , when what they feem to threaten 
Runs far before them. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

The boar 

Deals glancing wounds ; the fearful dogs divide. 

All l'pend their mouth aloft, but none abide. Dryden. 

You don’t now thunder in the capitol, 

With all the mouths of Rome to fecond thee. Addifon. 

6. Diftortion of the mouth; wry face, in this fenfe, is faid to 
make mouths. 

Pcrfevere, counterfeit fad looks. 

Make mouth upon me when I turn my back. Shaiefpeare. 
Againft whom make ye a wide mouth , and draw out the 
ton g ue ? I/a. lvii. 4. 

Why they fhould keep running afles at Colelhill, or how 
making mouths turns to account in Warwickfliirc more than 
any other parts of England, I cannot comprehend. Addifon. 

7. Down in the Mouth. Dejedted ; clouded in the counte¬ 
nance. 

But, upon bringing the net aftiore, it proved to be only 
one great ftone, and a few little fifties : upon this difappoint- 
ment they were down in the mouth. L'Fjhange. 

To Mouth, v. n. [from the noun.] To fpeak big; to fpeak 
in a ftrong and loud voice; to vociferate. 

Nay, an thou’lt mouth 

I’ll rant as well as thou. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

When Prognc’s or Thycftes’ feaft they write. 

And for the mouthing adtor vcFfe indite; 

Thou neither like a bellows fwell’ft thy face, 

Nor canft thou {train thy throat. Dryden's Perfius. 

I’ll bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 

And mouth at Caefar till I {hake the fenate. Addifon. 

To Mouth, v. a. 

j. To utter with a voice affedtedly big; to roll in the mouth 
with tumult. 

Speak the fpeech as I pronounced it, trippingly on the 
tongue: but if you mouth it, I had as lieve the town-crier 
had fpoke my lines. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Twitch’d by the fleeve he mouths it more and more. 

Till with white froth his gown is Haver’d o’er. Dryden. 

2. To chew; to cat; to grind in the mouth. 

Come carried let fuch as be poore go and glean. 

And after thy cattel to mouth it up clean. Tujfer’s Hufb. 

Death lines his dead chaps with fteel. 

The fwords of foldiers are his teeth, his phangs; 

And now he feafts mouthing the flefli of men. Shakefp. 

3. To feize in the mouth. 

He keeps them, like an apple, in the corner of his jaw; 
firft mouth'd to be laft fwallow’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Lucilius never fear’d the times ; 

Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought. 

He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryden. 

4. To form by the mouth. 

In regard the cub comes forth involved in the chorion, a 
thick membrane obfeuring the formation, and which the dam 
doth after tear afunder; the beholder at firft fight imputes the 
enfuing form to the mouthing of the dam. Br. Vulgar Err, 

Mo'uthed. adj. [from mouth.] 

1. Furniftied with a mouth. 

One tragick fentcnce if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton’s grave action dignify’d, 

Or well mouth'd Booth with emphafis proclaims. Pope. 

2. In compofition, foul mouthed or contumelous ; mealy mouthed 
or bafhful; and a hard mouthed horfc, or a horfe not obedient 
to the bit. 

Mo'uth-fRIBNd. n. f. [ mouth and friend.] One who profefles 
friendfliip without intending it. 

May you a better feaft never behold, 

You knot of mouth-friends: fmokc and lukewarm water- 
Is your perfection. Shaiefpeare. 

Mo'uthful. n.f [mouth and full.] 

1. What the mouth contains at once. 

2. Any proverbially fmall quantity. 

A goat going out for a mouthful of frelh grafs, charged her 
kid not to open the door till (he came back. L'Ejlrange. 

You to your own Aquinum {hall repair. 

To take a mouthful of fweet country- air. Dryden s Juv. 

Mo'uth-honoUR. n.f. [mouth and honour.] Civility outwardly 
exprefljsd without fmccrity. 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I ntuft not look to "have ; but in their (lead, 

Carles not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath. Shakefp. 

Mo'uti+i i •>£. adj. [from mouth.] Without a mouth. 


ow. n.f. [mope, Saxon, aheap.] A loft or chamW u 
hay or corn is laid up : hay in mow, is hay hWU, 
houfe; hay in nek, is hay heaped together in a field ? * 

Learne fkilfullie how 

Each grain for to laie by itfelf on a mow. TuJW's 

Where cr I gad, I Blouzclind {hall view, M A 
Woods, dairy, barn, and mows our paflion knew. G 
Beans when moift give in the mow. Mortimer's 

T 1 /*° A* V ' a ‘ - pretCr ' m ° Wed ' part - mown ’ [ nia F an > SaL' 
Mow the noun is pronounced as now ; mow verb L mo 1 

1. To cut with a feythe. J 

Of all the feed that in my youth W3s fowne, 

Was nought but brakes and brambles to be mown. 

Thfc care you have FJ% 

To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot 
Is worthy praile. Shakefp. Henry VI. >. 

Forth he goes, 

Like to a harveft man, that’s talk’d to mow 
Or all, or lol? his hire. Shakefp. Coriokmu 

It was the latter growth after the king’s mowings. Amosvi 
W hatever 

The feythe of time mows down, devour unfpar’d. Mian 
Beat, roll and mow carpet-walks and cammomilc. Evelyn 

2. To cut down with fpced and violence. J ‘ 

He will mow down all before him, and leave his pifTage 
poll’d. Shakefpeare's Coriolam. 

What valiant foemen, like to autumn’s com, 

Have we mow'd down. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thou and I, marching before oiir troops. 

May tafte fate to ’em; mow ’em out a pall'age. 

Begin the noble harveft of the field. Dryden's Allfor Loot. 

Stands o’er the proftrate wretch, and as he lay. 

Vain tales inventing, and prepar’d to pray. 

Mows off his head. Dryden's En. 

To Mow. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in a mow. 

To Mow. v. n. To gather the harveft. 

Gold, though the heavieft metal, hither fwims: 

Ours is the harveft where the Indians mow. 

We plough the deep, and reap what others fow. IValltr. 

Mow. n.f. [probably corrupted from mouth-, matte, French.] 
Wry mouth ; diftorted face. This word is now out of ufe, 
but retained in Scotland. 

The very abjeCts came together againft me unawares, 
making mows at me. Pfal. xxxv. 15. Common Prpyer. 

Apes and monkeys, 

’Twixt two fuch {he’s, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mows the other. Shake)}. Cymheline, 

Thof« that would make mowes at him while my father lived, 
give twenty ducats apiece for his picture in little. Shakefp. 

To Mow. v. n. [from the noun.] To make mouths; to di- 
ftort the face. 

Some Smithficld ruffian takes up fome new mowing with 
the mouth, fome wrenching with the Ihoulder, fome frelh, 
new oath, that is not ftale, but will run round in the mouth. 

Ajc ham's Sehoolmafer. 

Mohu, of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and 
mowing. Shakefpeare’s King Leer. 

For every trifle are they fet upon me; 

Sometimes like apes that mow and chatter at me, 

And after bite me. Shakefpeare's Tempi/. 

To Mo'wburn. v. n. [mew and bum.] To ferment and heat 
in the mow for want of being dry. 

Houfe it not green, left it mowbum. Mortimers Hstjb. 

Mo'wer. n.f [from mow.] One who cuts with a feythe. 

Set mowers a mowing, where medow is grown. Tufjcr. 

The ftrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge. 

Fall down before him like the mower’s lwath. Shakefp. 

All elfe cut off. 

As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers 
A field of thirties. Benj. Jobnfon's Catiline. 

Mowers and reapers, who fpend the molt part of the hot 
Summer days expofed to the fun, have the fltin of their hands 
of a darker colour than before. Boy<> 

Mo'xa. n.f An Indian mofs, ufed in the cure of the gout 
by burning it on the part aggrieved. ' * 

Mo'vle. n.f. A mule; an animal generated between 
horfe and the afs. > 

Ordinary hufbandmen fhould quit breeding of norlcs, 
betake themfelves to rnoyles ; a heart which will fare °'If 
live very long, draw indifferently well, carry great bu > 
and hath alfo a pace fwift and eafy enough. a ‘ 

’Twould tempt a moy/e to fury. 

Much. adj. [mycker, Swedifh ; mucho, Spamfb.J 6 
quantity ; long in time ; many in number. 

Let us know 

If ’twill tie up thy dilcontcnted fword, 

And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, rUnteira- 

That elfe imift perifh here. Shake)). Antony andOeoW 
Thou fhalt carry much feed out, and fhalt g athf * b ‘ jj, 
in ; for the locuft fhall confumc it. 

1 am well ferved, to take fo nguch pains for onc LEjjra n,e. 
make away with himfelf. J you 
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You „c,e preffed for the 
much ado. *' 

Much. adv. 

In ifoac?diou°art much mightier than we. Gen. xxvi. 16. 
Excellent fpeech becometh not a fool, mucb p'f [ f' v xvii^ijf 

l,P We P hTvThad fathers of our flefh which corrected us, and 
we cave them reverence; fhall we not much rather be in fub- 
iedlion unto the Father of fpirits, and live? Heh. xn. g. 

^ If they efcaped not who refilled him that fpoke on earth, 
much more fhall not we efcape, if we turn away from him 
that fpeaketh from heaven. Htb ' xu ’ 25 ’ 

Somewhat aw’d, I fhook with holy fear. 

Yet not fo much but that I noted well 

Who did the moft in fong and dance excel. Dryden. 

2 To a certain degree. 

He charged them that they fhould tell no man : but the 
more he charged them, fo much the more a great deal they 
publifhed it. Mark six. 36. 

7. To a great degree. 

So fpake, fo wifh’d much humbled Eve, but fate 
Subfcrib’d not. Milt. 

To thee thy much- afflicted mother flics. 

And on thy fuccour and thy faith relies. Dryden. 

Your much- lov’d fleet fhall foon 
Befiege the petty monarchs of the land. Dryden. 

If his rules of reafon be not better than his rules for health, 
he is not like to be much followed. Baker's Ref on Learning. 
Oh much experienc’d man ! Pope’s Odyfjey. 

Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 

A much afflicted, much enduring man. Pope's Odyffey. 

3. Often, or long. 

You pine, you languifh, love to be alone. 

Think much, fpeak little, and in fpeaking, figh. Dryden. 

Homer (hall laft, like Alexander, long. 

As much recorded, and as often fung. Granville. 

4. Nearly. 

All left the world much as they found it, ever unquiet, fub- 
jedt to changes and revolutions. Temple. 

Much. n.f. 

1. A great deal; multitude in number; abundance in quan¬ 
tity. 

They gathered againft Mofes and Aaron, and faid, Ye 
take too much upon you. Num. xvi. 3. 

Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 

Nor murm’ring take the little I receive. Dryden's Iliad. 

They have much of the poetry of Mecaenas, but little of 
his liberality. Dryden’s Pref. to All for Love. 

The fate of Jove is fuch. 

That flill it fees too little or too much. Dryden. 

Much fuff’ring heroes next their honours claim ; 

Thofe of lefs noify and lefs guilty fame. 

Fair virtue’s lileut train. Pope's Temple of Fame. 

2. More than enough ; a heavy ferviee or burthen. 

Thou think’ll it much to tread the ooze 
Of the fait deep. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 
This gracious a£t the ladies all approve. 

Who thought it much a man fhould die for love, 

And with their miftrefs join’d in clofe debate. Dryden. 

3. Any affignable quantity or degree. 

The waters covered the chariots and horfemen ; there re¬ 
mained not fo much as one. Exod. xiv. 28. 

We will cut wood out of Lebanon as much as thou (halt 
ne ed. 2 Car an. ii. 16. 

The matter of the univerfe was created before the flood; 
and if any more was created, then there muft be as much an¬ 
nihilated to make room for it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Who is there of whom we can with any rational afliirancc, 
or perhaps fo much as likelihood, affirm, here is a man whole 
nature is renewed, whofe heart is changed. South’s Sermons. 

4. An uncommon thing; fomething ftrangc. 

It was much that one that was fo great a lover of peace 
Ihould be happy in war. Bacon’s Henry VH. 

It is much, if men were from eternity, that they Ihould not 
find out the way of writing all that long duration which had 
part before that time. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

5. To make cm of. To treat with regard; to fondle; to 

pamper. ’ 

Though he knew his difeourfe was to entertain him from 
a more ftre.glu parley, yet he durft not but kils his rod, and 
gladly make much of that entertainment which (he allotted 
unto him. Sidney b ii 

The king underftanding of. their adventure, fuddenl’y falls 

Ste is£ ta "“ ki,,g " mh ° f d,cm > ““'“"S •>«»> »'!>• 

* nr. , „ „ „ esuiney, b. 11. 

When thou cameft firft, 

1 liou ftroak’d’lt, and mad’ft much of roe ; and would’ft 
give me 

Water with berries in’t. 
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Much at one. Of equal value; of eqhal irtfluertce. 

Then pravers are vain as curfes, much at one 
In a flave’s mouth, againft a monarch’s pow r. Vryacir. 
Mu'chwhat. adv. [much and what.] Nearly. 

The motion being conveyed from the brain of man to the 
fancy of another, it is there received; and the fame kind ot 
ftrings being moved, and muchwhat after the fame manner as 
in the firft imaglnant. G/anv,lie's Seep. c. 24. 

The bignefs of her bodv and bill, as likcwife the form ct 
them, is muchwhat as fwallows. More's Antidote ag. Atheijm. 

If we will difbelieve every thing, becaufe we cannot cer¬ 
tainly know all things, we fhall do muchwhat as wifely as he 
who would not ufc his legs bccaule he had no wings to fly. 

LeOCkC* 

Unlefs he can prove caelibatum a man or a woman, this 
Latin will be rnuchivhat the fame with a folecifm. Atterbury. 
Mu'chei.. adj. for muck/e or mickle, [mjcel, Saxon.] Much. 

He had in arms abroad won muchel fame. 

And fill’d far lands with glory of his might. Fairy Queen. 
MU'CID. n. f. [mucidus, Lat. mucre, -Fr.] Slimy; mufty. 
Mu'cidness. n.f. [from muftd.] Sliminefe; muftinels. A inf 
MU'CILAGE. n.f [mucilage, French.] A (limy or vilcous 
body ; a body with moifture fufficient to hold it together. 

Diflblution of gum tragacanth, and oil of fweet almonds, 
do commingle, the oil remaining on the top till they be 
ftirred, and make the mucilage fomewhat more liquid. Bacon. 

Your alaternus feed move with a broom, that the feeds clog 
not together, unlefs you will feparate it from the mucilage , 
for then you muft a little bruife it wet. Evelyn. 

Both the ingredients improve one another; for the mucilage 
adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil preferves the mu¬ 
cilage from infpiflation. Ray on the Creation. 

Mucila'ginous. adj. [mucilagineux, French, from mucilage.] 
Slimy; vifeous; foft with fome degree of tenacity. 

There is a twofold liquor prepared for the inun&ion and 
lubrification of the heads or ends of the bones ; an oily one, 
furniftied bv the marrow; and a mucilaginous, fupplied by 
certain glandules feated in the articulations. Ray on Creation. 

There is a fort of magnetifm in all, not mucilaginous but 
refinous gums, even in common rofin. Gfew’s Cofrnol. 

Mucila'ginous glands. 

Mucilaginous glands are of two forts ; fome are fmall, and 
in a manner milliary glands, becaufc glandules are placed all 
upon the fame furface of the membranes which lie over the 
articulations ; the ether fort are conglomerated, or many 
glandules colle&ed and planted one upon another, fo as to 
make a bulk appear confpicuoufly. Quincy. 

Mucila'ginoUsness. n. f. [from mucilaginous.] Sliminefs ; 
vifeofity. 

Muck,, n.f. [meox, Saxon; myer, Iflandick.] 

1. Dung for manure of grounds. 

Hale out thy mucke, and plow out thy ground. Tuffer. 
It is ufual to help the ground with muck, and likewile to 
recomfort with muck put to the roots; but to water it with 
muck water, which is like to be more forcible, is not prac- 
tifed. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. N°. 403. 

The fwine may fee the pearl, which yet he values but 
With the ordinary muck. Glamnlle's Apology. 

There are, who 

Rich foreign mold, on their ill-natur’d land 

Induce laborious, and with fat’ning muck 

Bcfmear the roots. Philips. 

Morning infers that in muck begun, 

Shine, buzz and fly-blow in the letting fun. Pope. 

2. Any thing low, mean, and filthy. / 

Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, 

And low abafe the high heroick fpirit 

That joys for crowns. Fairy Queen, b. if. 

3 . To run a Muck, fignifics, I know not from what deriva¬ 
tion, to run madly and attack all that wc meet. 

Frontlefs and fatire-proof he fcow’rs the ftreets. 

And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. Dryden. 

Satire’s my weapon, but I am too dilcreet 
J° r,m a and tilt at all I meet. Pope's Horace. 
To Muck. v. a. [from the noun.] To manure with muck • 
to dung. * 

Thy garden plot lately wel trenched and much 
Would now be twifallowed. TufT- 

Mu'ckender n.f. [mouchoir, French; mccadero, Spanifh"" 
muccmium, low Latin.] A handkerchief. P * 

For thy dull fancy a muckendcr is fit 
To wipe die Habbcritigs of thy fnotty ’ wit . DorOt 

ho od Z l T ] , To fcr - mblc f °’ i to 

Mu'ckhjll' nf r ffr °T ° ne that mockers. 

Old F ^ \n Ud and A J unghil. 

Old Euclio in llautus, as he went from home, feeing a 

,c “ rn “' i - 

It lor an ill figo his money was digged up. E..w._ 5 


Burtoi 
Mu'ckiness. 
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MUD 

Mu'ckiness*. »./ [from mucky.] Naftinefs; filth. 

Mu CKLE. vdj. [myccl, Saxon.] Much. 

Mu cksweat. n.f [ muck and fweat: in this low Word, muck 
figmfics wet, moift.] Profufe fweat. 

Mu'ckworm. n.f. [muck and worm.] 

1. A worm that lives in dung. 

2. A mifer; a curmudgeon. 

Worms fuit ail conditions; 

Mifers are muckworms, filkworms beaus. 

And death-watches phyficians. Swift's Mfrl 

Mucky adj. [from muck.] Nafty; filthy. ' ^ * 

Mucky filth -his branching arms annoys. 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. 

Mv'covs. adj. [ mucofus , Latin.] Slimy; vifcous.^ 

The falamandcr being cold in the fourth, and moift in the 

and havin f.. alr ° a muc0U! humidity above and 
under the (km, may a while endure the flame. Brown 

About thefe the nerves and other vefl'cls make a fine web’ 
covered over with a mucous fubftance, to moiftcn thefe pa- 
3 S ; rr <**** PhilofophicalPrinciples. 

"aTK 1 Slimei vif “ f,,y - 

The mucro or point of the heart inclineth unto the left, 
by this pofition it giving way unto the afcenfion of the mid- 
» » ri , ’ , Brown's Vulgar Errours. b. iv 

Mu'cronated. n.f. [mucro, Latin.] Narrowed to a (harp 
point. r 

Gems arc here (hot into cubes confifting of fix fides, and 
mucronated or terminating in a point. Woodward 

*MTrrTil tiT '™\ Lat J Vifcous; flimy. Dili. 
MUCUS, n.f. [Latin.] Is moft properly uied for that which 
hows from the papillaiy proccffes through the os cribriforme 
into the noftrils; but it is alfo ufed for any (limy liquor or 
moifture, as that which daubs over and guards the bowels 
and all the chief paffages in the body; and it is feparated by 
the mucilaginous glands. Quincy. 

In the adion of chewing, the mucus mixeth with the ali¬ 
ment : the mucus is an humour different from the fpittlc, and 
the great quantity of air which it contains helps to di/Tolvc 
, .! 1 ?i k alim ^ n ^ ,, _ Jr but knot on Aliments. 

MUD. n.f [modder, Dutch.] The flime and uliginous matter 
at the bottom of ftill water. 

The pureft fpring is not fo free from mud. 

As I am clear from treafon. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. Hi. 
Water in mud doth putrefy, as not able to preferve itfelf. 

Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 696. 
The channel was dried up, and the fifh left dead and flick¬ 
ing in the mud. L'EJlrangc. 

The force of the fluid will feparate the fmalleft particles, 
fo as to leave vacant interfticcs, which will be again filled up 
by particles carried on by the fucceeding fluid, as a bank by 
the mud of the current, which muft be reduced to that figure 
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Mu'ddy. adj. [from mud.] Entity's S trmm 

1. Turbid ; foul with mud. 

A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled. 

Muddy, ill-feeming, thick, bereft of beauty. SUieft, 

Pull’d garmemS i r hCaVy With their drink, 

PuH d the poor wretch from her melodious l ay 
To muddy death. o. , H , . 

Carry ft among the whitfters in Datrhct mad 
empty it m the muddy ditch clofe by theThames ’ 

W ho can a pure and cryftal current brirw * 
from fuch a muddy and polluted fpring ? Sandy fs Pam, ’ 

I ftrove in vain th’ iitfefled blood to cure J ? P ' 

btr ^ n S i Wll [ T muddy where the f P ril ’g’s impure 1 U 
Till by the fury of (he ftorm full blown, P ' R ^ m ' 

rhe muddy bottom o’er the clouds is thrown. DmU 
Out of the true fountains of fcicnce painters and <£ • 
:ire bound to draw, without amufing themfclves with JS" 
in ftreams which are often muddy, at lead troubled • I 5 
the manner of their mafters after whom they creep dZ 
2. Impure; dark; grofs. 3 P ’ Vtydau 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft 
cut in his motion like an angel fings, * 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims; 
buch harmony is ih immortal founds; 

But whilft this muddy vefture of decay 
Doth grofly clofe us in, we cannot hear it. Sbalefuar, 

If you chufe, for the compofition of fuch ointmemf fuch 
gradients as do make the fpints a little more grofs or mudds 
ereby the imagination will fiv ® • « 


ingrei 


which gives leaft refiftance to the current. Arbutlbnot. 

A fountain in a darkfome wood. 

Nor ftain’d with falling leaves nor rifing mud. Addifon. 

To Mud. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bury in the flime or mud. 

1 wi/h 

Myfelf were madded in that oozy bed. 

Where my fon lies. Sbakefpeare's Tempeji. 

2 . To make turbid; to pollute with dirt; to dafli with dirt; 
to fowl by ftirring up the fediment. 

I fhall not ftir in the waters which have been already mad¬ 
ded by fo many contentious enquiries. G/anvi/le’s Seep. 

Mu'ddily. adv. [from muddy.] Turbidly ; with foul mix¬ 
ture. 

Lucilius writ not only loofely and muddily, with little art, 
and much lefs care, but alfo in a time which was not yet 
lufficicntly purged from barbarifm. Dryden. 

Mu'ddiness. n.f. [horn muddy.] Turbidnefs; foulncfs caufcd 
by mud, dregs, or fediment. 


feafon 

many green trees hanging over it, put..- 

lightful image that Virgil has given when /Eneas took the 
firft view of it. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Turn the bottle upfide down ; by this means you will not 
lofe one drop, and the froth will conceal the muddinefs. Sw. 
To Mu'ddle. v. a. [from mud. J 

1. 7 o make turbid ; to foul; to make muddy. 

T he neighbourhood told him, he did ill to muddle the wa¬ 
ter and fpoil the drink. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Yet let the goddels fmile or frown, 

Bread we fhall eat, or white or brown ; 

And in a cottage, or a court, 

Drink fine champagne, or muddl'd port. Prior. 

2. To make half drunk ; to cloud or fttrpify. 

I was for five years often drunk, always muddled-, they 
carried me from tavern to tavern. Arbuth. Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Epicurus feems to have had his brains fo muddled and con¬ 
founded, that he fcarce ever kept in the right way, though 


w. « ‘Hue mi 

thereby the imagination will fix the better. » 

2. A bird fo called. * 

3. Soiled with mud. 

_ , . His paffengers 

Expos’d in muddy weeds, upon the miry fhore. Dryden. 

4. Dark ; not bright. 1 

The black 

A more inferior ftation leeks. 

Leaving the fiery red behind, 

5 Cloudy^du'r ^ "*** checks * Swift's Mfcd, 

Do ft think I am fo muddy , fo unfettl’d, 

To appoint myfelf in this vexation. Shak. Printer's Teit. 
Yet I, 

A dull and muddy mettled rafcal, peak. 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my caufe. 

And can fay nothing. Sbakefpeare's Hamid. 

I o Mu'ddy. v. a. [from mud.] To make muddy; to cloud; 
to difturb. 

The people muddied 

Thick and unwholefomc in their thoughts and whifpere. 

. b Sbakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Excels, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the 
head ; or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water-fhop, burns 
him down to the ground; or if it flames not out, charts him 
to a coal; muddies the beft wit, and makes it only to flutter 
and froth high. Grew's Cofmol. b. iii. 

Mu'dsucker. n.f [mud and fuck.] A fea fowl. 

In all water-fowl, their legs and feet correfpond to that 
way of life; and in mudfuckers, two of the toes are fome- 
what joined, that they may not eafily fink. Dirham. 

Mudwa'i.l. n.f [mud and wall.] 

1. A wall built without mortar, by throwing up mud and dif¬ 
fering it to dry. 

If confcience contra# ruft or foil, a man may as well ex- 
pe# to fee his face in a mudwall, as that fuch a confcience 
(hould give him a true report of his condition. South's Strm. 

2. A bird fo called. Ainf 

Mudwa'lled. adj. [mud and wall.] Having a mudwall. 

As folks from mudwalTd tenement 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent; 

Prefent a turkey, or a hen, 

' ' ‘ Pr ior . 


' mud, dregs, or fediment. Prefent a turkey, or a hen. 

Our next ftage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber: the To thofe might better fpare them ten. iV/w 

a fon of the year, the muddinefs of the ftream, with the To Mue. v. a. [muer, Fr.] To moult; to change feathers, 
any green trees hanging over it, put me in mind of the de- Muff. n.f. [muff, Swedifli.J A foft cover for the hands ii 


Winter. 

Feel but the difference foft and rough, 

This a gantlet, that a muff. decraeland. 

What! no more favours, not a ribbon more, 

Not fan, not muff. Suckling. 

The lady of the fpotted muff began. Dryden. 

A child thatftands in the dark upon his mother’s mujj, fays 
he (lands upon fomething, he knows not what. Lscke. 

To Mu'ffle. v.a. [from moufle, French, a winter glove.] 

1. To cover from the weather. 

His muffled feature fpeaks him a reclufe, 

His ruins prove him a religious houfe. 

You muft be muffled up like ladies. 

The face lies muffled up within the garment. 

2. To blindfold. 

Alas that love, whofe view is muffled ftill, 

Should without eyes fee pathways to his ill- 


Cleveland. 

Dryden. 

Addifon. 


ear/. 
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We’ve caught the woodcock, and will keep him muf¬ 
fed. Shakefp. All's well that ends Well. 

ur underllandings lie grovelling in this lower region, muf- 

• # (1 _ - _ 1 Mn/n ( » l/J W-T S1 11f C IllVA 
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fled up in mifts and darknefs. Glanvilie's Seep. 

Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufuallv the forerun¬ 
ner of death : when the malefactor comes once to be muffled, 
and the fatal cloth drawn over his eyes, we know that he is 
not far from his execution. South's Sermons. 

Bright Lucifer 

That night his heav’nly form obfeur’d with tears ; 

And fince he was forbid to leave the (kies. 

He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes. Dryden. 

One muffled up in the infallibility of his fed, will not en¬ 
ter into debate with a perfon that will queftion any of thofe 
things which to him are facred. Locke. 

5. To conceal; to involve. 

This is one of the ftrongeft examples of a perfonation that 
ever was: although the king’s manner of (hewing things by 
pieces, and by dark lights, hath fo muffled it, that it hath left 
it almoft as a myftery. Bacon's Henry VII. 

No muffling clouds, nor (hades infernal, can 
From his inquiry hide offending man. Sandys's Paraph. 

The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 

The walks of muffled gods. Dryden's Don Sebaf ian 


11) 1V1 u r r L£« v# n. Ktcrt) l/uilu.j i u ip 

inwardly; to fpeak without clear and dillinct articulation. 

7 ’hc freedom or apertnefs and vigour of pronouncing, as 
in the Bocca Romana, and giving fomewhat more of a(pi- 
ration ; and the clofenefs and muffling, and lazinefs of fpeak- 
ing, render the found of fpeech different. Holder. 

Mu'ffler. n.f [isommuffle.] 

1. A cover for the face. 

Fortune is painted with a muffler before her eyes, to fi»- 
nify to you that fortune is blind. Shakcjp. Henry ^. 

Mr. Hales has found out the beft expedients for preventing 
immediate fuffocation from tainted air, by breathing through 
mufflers which imbibe thefe vapours. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. A part of a woman’s drefs by which the face was co¬ 
vered. 

There is no woman’s gown big enough for him; other- 
wife he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a handkerchief, 
and fo efcape. Shakefp. Merry Wives of irmdfor. 

The Lord will take away your tinkling ornaments, chains, 
bracelets, and mufflers. ]f ai [jj. rg> 

Mufti, n. f [a 7 'urki(h word.] The high pried of the Ma¬ 
hometans. 

MUG. n.f. [Skinner derives it from mwgl, Wefth, warm.] 
A cup to drink in. J 

Ah Bowzybee, why didft thou (lay fo long ? 

The mugs were large, the drink was wond’rous ftrong. 

Mu'ggish. \ ad i‘ t A cant word.] Moift; damp; mouldy. 

Cover with (lones, or muggy draw, to keep it moift. 

, - , , „ Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Mu chouse, n.f. [mug and houfe.] An alehoufe; a low houfe 
of entertainment. 

Our fex has dat’d the mughoufe chiefs to meet, 

And purchas’d fame in many a well fought ftreet. Ticked 
Mugient. adj. [nmgiens, Latin.] Bellowing. 

That a bittern maketh that mugient noife or bumping bv 
putting ns bill into a reed, or by putting the fame in water 
or mud, and after a while retaining the air, but fuddenly ex¬ 
cluding it again, is not eafily made out. Brown. 

Mu'gwort. n.f [mujpypr, Saxon; artemifta, Lat.] 

The flowers and fruit of the mugwort arc very like thofe 
of the wormwood, but grow ere# upon the branches • the 
flowers are of a purpli(h colour, and the Iqaves terminate in 
(harp points cut into many fegments; they are of a dark green 
on the upper fide, and hoary on the under fide. Miller 
Some of the mod common fimples with us in England are 
bu gle, Paul s-betony, and mugivort. IVifrmnn 
MULA'TTG n.f [Spanifh ; Llat, French, from 
One begot between a wh.te and a black, as a mule between 
different fpecies of animals. wccn 

Mu'lberry. ) 

Mu'lberry tree. \ n 'J' l mopbejuj, Saxon; morus, Lat.] 

^Jhe mulberry tree hath large, rough, roundifh leaves; the 
male flowers, or katkins, which ha\e a calyx confifting of 
four leaves, arc fometimes produced upon (eparate trees 6 at 
other times at remote d.ftances from the fruit on the Jam. 
tree: the fruit is compofed of feveral protuberances to P £h 

ufc ° r th '«—jhS 

Morton, archbilhop of Canterbury, „aa conren, *“2 
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mor upon a tun ; and fometimes a mulberry tree , called morus 
in Latin, out of a tun. Camden's Remains. 

77 ie ripeft mulberry. 

That will not hold the handling. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A body black, round, with fmall grain like tubercles on 
the furface; not very unlike a mulberry. Woodward's Fofflls. 
Mulct, n.f. [mulcta, Latin.] A fine; a penalty: ufed com¬ 
monly of pecuniary penalty. 

Becaufc this is a great part, and Eufebius hath yet faid 
nothing, we will, by way of mul£l or pain, lay it upon him. 

Bacon's holy War. 

Look humble upward, fee his will difclofe 
The forfeit firft, and then the fine impofe; 

A muldl thy poverty could never pay, 

Had not eternal wifdom found the way. Dryden. 

To Mulct, v.a. [muiSio, Lat. muUler, Fr.] To punifii with 
fine or forfeiture. 

Marriage without confent of parents they do not make 
void, but they mulft it in the inheritors; for the children of 
fuch marriages are not admitted to inherit above a third part 
of their parents inheritance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Mule, n. f [mule, mulct, Fr. mula, Latin.] An animal gene¬ 
rated between a he afs and a mare, or fometimes between a 
horfe and a (he afs. 

You have among you many a purchas’d (lave. 

Which, like your alles, and your dogs, and mules. 

You ufe in abjc# and in llavifli part. Sbakefpeare. 

Five hundred afles yearly took the horfe. 

Producing rnules of greater fpeed and force. Sandys. 

Thofe effluvia in the male feed have the greateft ftroke in 
generation, as is demonftrable in a mule, which doth more 
refemble the parent, that is, the afs, than the female. Ray. 
7 'welve young mules, a ftrong laborious race. Pope. 
Mulete'er. n.f. £muletier , Fr. mulio, L at.] Mule-driver; 
horfe-boy. 

Bafe muleteers. 

Like pcafant foot-boys, do they keep the walls. 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. Sbakefpeare. 

Your (hips are not well mann d. 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers. Sbakefpeare. 

Mulie'brity. n.f. [muliebris, Lat.] Womanhood; the con¬ 
trary to virility; the manners and chara#er of woman. 

To Mull. v.a. [mol/itus, Latin.] 

1. To foften and difpirit, as wine is when burnt and fweeten- 

C ‘ p . Hanmcr. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy 

MulPd, deaf, fleepy, infenfible. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

2 . To heat any liquor, and Iweeten and fpice it. 

Drink new cyder mull'd, with ginger Warm. Gay. 

Mullar. n.f. [mouleur, French.] A (lone held in the hand 
with which ally powder is ground upon a horizotal (lone. It 
is now often called improperly mullet. 

The bed grinder is the porphyry, white or green marble, 
with a mullar or upper (lone of the fame, cut very even 
without flaws or holes ; you may make a mullar alfo of a flat 
pebble, by grinding it fmooth at a grind-done. Peacham 
Mullein, n.f. [verbafeum, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the mullein confifts of one leaf, which ex¬ 
pands in a circular form, and is cut into feveral fegments; out 
oLfn Ce " t ', e f ar ! fes ‘be pouitel, which afterward becomes an 
mal-pomtcd fruit, divided into two cells by a middle parti¬ 
tion filled with fmall angular feeds. Mill»r 

Mu'llet. n.f. [mullus, Lat. mulct. Ft.] A fea fi(h. 

Ut carps and mullets why prefer the great > 

MulUgrub?“? r tUrb T tS - 5 - Ch C ?T Pr ° fefs - Po P t ' i 
lviULL grubs, n.f Twilling of the guts. j:„r 

Mu llock. n.f Rubbilh. 5 S ^ 

Wi, ' e b,jilcd mingled with honev. DUt 
ed, having many corners; polygonal. 3 

^with*many comers! ^ Polygonal!,-, 

. » ^ ranates are rnultangularly round. Grew's Cofmol /, : 
Mdlta noularness. [from multangular. ] Th^ (bte of betni 
polygonal, or having many corners. ® 

ultica'psular. adj. [multus and capfula, Latin. 1 Divided 

into many partitions or cells. J 

ultica'vous. adj. [multus and cavus, Lat.] Full of hole!* 

Multifa'rious. adj. [multifarius I at 1 H • Di£i ' 

IS* > AL lA 

artifi “ S. 11 !' j™*” of the 
When we confider this fo r * Dtmne Dialogues . 

in reference to ourlblves, how ° f 

ring, that that which made both aZ t ^‘, h ° 1 d from mfcr “ 
with a reference to us ? More'A “, d / llcks . m . ad < e^em 
His fcience is not moved hf l Antldot “ a l°"lft Atheifm. 

mour, which blow un ami A ^ ^ S ; -° f fancy and hu_ 

, w nen oiow up and down the multifarious opinionifts. 

v Glanville to Albius. 

W e 
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We could not think of a more comprehenfive expedient, 
whereby to aflift the frail and torpent mcmery through fo 
multifarious and numerous an employment. Evelyn's Kalend. 

Multifa'riously. adv. [from multifarious^ With multi¬ 
plicity. 

It only twenty-four parts may be fo multifarioufly placed, 

• as to makc man .V millions of millions of differing rows : in 
the fuppofition of a thoufand parts, how immenfe mult that 
capacity of variation be ? Bentley's Sermons. 

^Multifa'riousness. n, f. [from multifarious .] Multiplied 
diverfity. 

According to the multifarioujnefs of this instability, fo are 
the poflibilides of being. Norris's Mijcel. 

Multi'fidous. adj. [multipdus, Latin.] Having many parti¬ 
tions ; cleft into many branches. 

Thefc animals are only excluded without fight which arc 
multiparous and multifidous, which have many at a litter, 
and have feet divided into many portions. Brown. 

Mu'ltiform. adj. [ multiformis, Lat.] Having various Ihapes 
or appearances. 

Ye that in quaterion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform. Milton. 

The beft way to convince is proving, by ocular demon- 
flration, the multiform and amazing operations of the air- 
pump and the load-ftone. JVatts. 

Multi for mit y . n.f [multiformis, Lat.] Diverfity of Ihapes 
or appearances fubfifting in the fame thing. 

Multilateral, adj. [multus and laterality Latin.] Having 
many fides. Di£l. 

Multi'loquous. adj. [multiloquus , Latin.] Very talkative. 

Din. 

Multino'minal. adj. [multus and nomen , Lat.] Having many 
names. Di£i. 

Multi'parous. n.f. [multiparusy Lat.] Bringing many at a 
birth. 

Double formations do often happen to multiparous genera¬ 
tions, more clpccially that of ferpents, whofe conceptions be¬ 
ing numerous, and their eggs in chains, they may unite into 
various Ihapes, and come out in mixed formations. Brown. 

Animals feeble and timorous arc generally multiparous ; 
or if they bring forth but few at once, as pigeons, they com- 
penfate that by their o«en breeding. Ray on the Creation. 

Multipe'de. n.f. [multipeda, Latin.] An infeft with many 
feet; a fow or wood-loufe. Bailey. 

Mu'ltjple. adj. [multiplex, Latin.] A term in arithmetick, 
when one number contains another feveral times : as, nine 
is the snultiple of three, containing it three times. Manifold. 

Mu'ltipliable. adj. [multipliable, Fr. from multiply .] Ca¬ 
pable to be multiplied. 

Multipli'ablencss. n.f. [from multipliabie .] Capacity of 
being multiplied. 

Multiplica'ble. adj. [from multiplicOy Latin.] Capable of 
being arithmetically multiplied. 

Multiplicand, n.f. [multiplicandus, Latin.] The number 
to be multiplied in arithmetick. 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand, or number to be mul- 
plied ; the multiplier, or number given, by which, the multi¬ 
plicand is to be multiplied, and the product, or number pro¬ 
duced by the other two. Cocker l Arithmetick. 

Multiplica'te. n.f. [from multiplico, Latin.] Confuting of 
more than one. 

In this multiplicate number of the eye, the objeft feen is 
not multiplied, and appears but one, though feen with two 
or more eyes. Dcrham's Phyftco-Theol. 

Multiplication, n. f. [ multiplication , Fr. multiplicatio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of multiplying or increafing any number by addi¬ 
tion or produdtion of more of the fame kind. 

Although they had divers Ililes for God, yet under many 
appellations they acknowledged one divinity; rather conceiving 
thereby the evidence or adts of his power in feveral ways 
than a multiplication of dlcncc, or real diftraftions of unity 
in any one. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

2. [In arithmetick.] 

Multiplication is the increafing of any one number by an¬ 
other, fo often as there are units in that number, by which 
the one is increafcd. Cocker s Arithmetick. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician to underftand 
this author’s works: his defeription runs on like a multiplica¬ 
tion table. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Multiplica'tor. n.f. [multiplicatcur, Fr. from multiplico, 
Lat.] The number by which another number is multiplied. 

Multilpi'city. n.f. [ multiplicity, French.] 

I. More than one of the fame kind. 

Had they dilcourfcd rightly but upon this one principle, 
that God was a being infinitely perfedt, they could never 
have aflerted a multiplicity of gods : for, can one God include 
in him all perfection, and another God include in him all 
perfedtions tod ? Can there be any more than all i And if this 
all be in one, can it be alfo in another ? South’s Sermons. 

Company, he thinks, lcffens the Ihamc of vice, by Iharmg 
it; and abates the torrent of a common odium, by deriving 
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it into many channels; and therefore if he cannot wholl* 
avoid the eye of the obferver, he hopes to diftraft it at leaft 
by a multiplicity of the object. South’, ? 

2. State of being many. J Sermons. 

You equa 1 Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and choice 
of thoughts. Drydcn’s Dedication to Juvenal 

Multipli'cious. n.f. [multiplex,. Latin.] Manifold.^ 

Amphilbaena is not an animal of one denomination • for 
properly that animal is not one, but multiplicities or main- 
which hath a duplicity or gemination of principal parts.'’’ 

Multiplier. n.f. [from multiply.] Br0m ' 

1. One who multiplies or increafes the number of any thin" 

Broils and quarrels arc alone the great accumulators and 

• m «!*'pl”rs of injuries. Decay ofP ut , 

2. 1 he multiplicator in arithmetick. J 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand, the multiplier, or 
number given, by which the multiplicand is to be multi¬ 
plied. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

To MU'LTIPLY. v. a. [multiplier, Fr. multiplico, Lat.] 

1. To increafe in number; to make more by generation ac¬ 
cumulation, or addition. 

He clappeth his hands amongft us, and multiplieth his words 
againft God. xxxiv. 37, 

He mail not multiply horfes. Deut. xvii. 16. 

His birth to our juft fear gave no fmall cauJe, 

But his growth now to youth’s full flower difplaying 

All virtue, grace, and wifdom, to atchicve 

Things higheft, greateft, multiplies my fears. Milton. 

2. To perform the procefs of arithmetical multiplication. 

From one ftock of feven hundred years, multiplying, ftill by 
twenty, we Ihall find the product to be one thoufand three 
hundred forty-feven millions three hundred fixty-eight thou¬ 
fand four hundred and twenty. Brown’s Vulgar Err. b. vi. 

To Mu'ltiply. v. n. 

1. To grow in number. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly Ihall not thrive. 

_ . JVifd. iv. 3. 

2. To increafe thcmfelves. 

The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon him. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

• We fee the infinitely fruitful and productive power of this 
way of finning; how it can increafe and multiply beyond all 
bounds and mcafures of actual commiflion. South's Sermons. 

Multi'potent. adj. [multus and patens, Lat.] Having mani¬ 
fold power; having power to do many different things. 

By Jove multipotent, 

Thou Ihould’ft not bear from me a Greekilh member. 

Shakefpeare's Trcil. and Crcjjsia. 

Multipre'sence. n.f. [multus and preefentia, Latin.] The 
power or aft of being prefent in more places than one at the 
fame time. 

This fleevclefs tale of tranfubftantiation was furely brought 
into the world, and upon the ftage, by that other fable of the 
multiprefence of Chrift’s body. Roll. 

Multi'scious. adj. [multifcius, Latin.] Having variety of 
knowledge. 

Multisili'quous. adj. [multus and fsliqua, Lat.] The fame 
with corniculate : ufed of plants, whofe feed is contained in 
many diftinft fccd-veflels. ^nily. 

Multi'sonous. adj. [multifcnus, Lat.] Having many founds, 

ThR. 

MULTITUDE, n.f [multitude,Ye. multitude, Lat.] 

1. The ftatc of being many; the ftate of being more than one. 

2. Number; many ; more than one. , 

It is impoflible that any multitude can be aftually infinite, 
or fo great that there cannot be a greater. Hali ' 

3. A great number; loofely and indefinitely. 

It is a fault in a multitude of preachers, that they utter y 
neglect method in their harangues. 

4. A crowd or throng ; the vulgar. 

He the vaft hilling multitude admires. Aaasjm. 

Multitu'dinous. adj. [from multitude .] 

1 . Having the appearance of a multitude. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean walh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous fea incarnardine, ,1 

Making the green one red. Shakfpeare s Mac 

2. Manifold. 

At once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick fttarc. 

The fweet that is their poifon. * M % or 

Multi'vagant. ) adj. [multivagus, Latin.] That wan ^ ^ 

MultTvagous. ) ftrays much abroad. W3 y S; 

Multi'vious. adj. [multus and via, Lat.J Having m- ) 

Multocular, adj. [multus and oculus, Latin.] Having nw' e 

eyes than two. „ per- 

Flies are multocular, having as many eyes 3 fh-.hvt. 
forations in their cornea:. Dcrham s Phyjuo ^ 
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Mum. tntajtf. fOf this word I know not the original: it 
■may be obferved, that when it is pronounced it leaves the 
lips elofed.] A word denoting prohibition to fpeak, or refo- 
lution not to fpeak ; filcnce ; hulh. 

Mum then, and no more proceed. Shakefp. Tempejt. 

Well laid, mailer; mum! and gaze your fill. Shakefp. 

The citizens are mum, fay not a word. Shak. Rich. III. 

Intruft it under folemn vows 

Of mum, and filence, and the rofe. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Mum. n. f. [mUmme, German.] Ale brewed with wheat. 

In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is a ftorehoufe for the 
wheat of which mum is made at Brunfwick. Mortimer. 

Sedulous and ftout 

With bowls of fat’ning mum. Philips. 

The dam’rous crowd is hulh’d with mugs of mum. 

Till all tun’d equal fend a general hum. Pope. 

To Mumble, v. n. [mompelen, Dutch ; mutio, Lat.] 

1. To fpeak inwardly ; to grumble ; to mutter; to fpeak with 
iinpcrfeft found or articulation. 

As one then in a dream, whofe drier brain 
Is toft with troubled fights, and fancies weake 
He mumbled foft, but would not all his filence break. 

Fairy Sjueen, l. i. 

Peace, you mumbling fool; 

Utter your gravity o’er a goflip’s bowl. Shakefpcarc. 

A wrinkled hag, with age grown double. 

Picking dry fticks, and mumbling to herfelf. Otway. 

2 . To chew; to bite foftly; to cat with the lips clofe. . 

The man, who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the grofs-grain’d thirties pafs, 

Might laugh again to fee a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalatcable law. Drydcn. 

To Mu'mble. v. a. 

1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. 

Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany, 

Some mumble-neves ; told our intents before. Shakefpcarc. 

Here flood he in the dark, 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 
To Hand’s atifpicious miftrefs. Shakejp. King Lear. 

He 

With mtimbrd pray’rs attones the deity. Drydcn's Juv. 

2. To mouth gently. 

Spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 

3. To flubber over; to fupprefs; to utter imperfeftly. 

The raffing of my rabble is an exploit of confequence ; 
and not to be mumbled up in filence for all her pertnefs. Dry. 

Mu'mbler. n. f. [from mumble .] One that fpeaks inarticu¬ 
lately ; a mutterer. 

Mu'mbungly. adv. [from mumbling.^ With inarticulate ut¬ 
terance. 

To Mumm. v. a. [mumme, Danifli.] To malk; to frolick in 
difguife. 

The thriftlefs games 

With mumming and with mafking all around. Hubberd. 

Mu'mmer. n.J. [mumme, Danilh.] A malker ; one who per¬ 
forms frolicks in a perfonated drefs. 

If you chance to be pinch’d with the colick, you make 
faces like mummers. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers. Milton. 

I began to fmoke that they were a parcel of mummers. Add. 

Peel’d, patch’d and pyebald, linfey-v.oolfey brothers; 
Grave mummers! Pope's Dunciad, b.m. 

Mu mmery. ei.f. [momerie, French.] Mafking; frolick in 
•walks; foolery. 

Here mirth’s but mutnmery, 

And forrows only real be. TVotton. 

This open day-light doth not Ihew the mafques and mum¬ 
meries, and triumphs of the world, half fo ftately as candle- 
‘S kt - Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 1. 

_ Your fathers 

Difdain’d the mummery of foreign ftrollers. Fenton. 

Mummy, n.f. [mumie, Fr. mutnia, Lat. derived by Salmafius 
from amomum, by Bochart from the Arabick.] 

I. A dead body preferved by the Egyptian art of embalming. 

We have two different fubftanccs preferved for medicinal 
ufe under the name of mummy : one is the dried flclh of hu¬ 
man bodies embalmed with myrrh and fpicc; the other is 
the liquor running from fuch mummies when newly prepared, 
or whe,, affectedly great heat, or by damps: this is fome- 
timcsot a liquid, (ometimes of a folid form, as it is ore- 
ferved in vials well flopped, or fuffered to dry and harden in 
he air: the firft kind is brought to us in lame pieces of a 
lax and friable texture, light and fpuney, of a blarlcifb L 
~ r , and often blade fnd Se‘!*£?&*} 

’freebie linell: the fax* i“ its 

and a f| atC ’ IS 1! thlCk ’ ° pakc ’ and v, fcous fluid, of a blackilh 
a.^a ftro ,,g but not difagreeable fmcll : in’ its indurated 

lour aLT 1 i 17 ’ f ° ,d A,b< * ance ’ of a filie Aiming black co- 
lour and dole texture, eaf.lv broken, and of a good fmell- 
this fort ,s extremely dear, and die firft fort fo 
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all kinds of mummy arc brought from Egypt we are not to 
imagine it to be the ancient Egyptian mummy. What our 
druggifts are fupplied with is the flelh of executed criminals, 
or of any other bodies the Jews can get, who fill them vvidi 
the common bitumen fo plentiful in that part of the world, 
and adding aloes, and fome other cheap ingredients, lend 
them to be baked in an oven till the juices are exhaled, and 
the embalming matter has penetrated fo thoroughly that the 
flelh will keep. Mummy has been efteemed refolvent and 
balfamick ; and befidcs it, the Ikull, and even the mofs grow¬ 
ing on the Ikulls of human Ikcletons, have been celebrated 
for antiepileptick virtues; the fat alfo of the human body has 
been recommended in rheumatifms, and every other^ part or 
humour have been in repute for the cure of fome difeafe: at 
prefent we are wife enough to know, that the virtues aferibed 
to the parts of the human body are all either imaginary, or 
fuch as may be found in other animal fubftances : the mummy 
and the Ikull alone of all thefe horrid medicines retain their 
• • • mi's Mat. Med. 


places in the Ihops. 

The filk 

Was dy’d in mummy, which the Ikilful 
Conferv’d of maidens hearts. 


1 cheap, that as 


VU ii, t „ UU i i„fl.uw„ i.ua.u. Shakefp. Othello. 

It is ftrange how long carcafes have continued uncorrupt, 
as appeareth in the mummies of Egypt, having lafted fome of 
them three thoufand years. Bacon's Nat. Hijf. N°. 771. 

Sav’d by fpicc, like mummies, many a year. 

Old bodies of philofophy appear. Dunciad, b. i. 

2. Mummy is ufed among gardeners for a fort of wax ufed in 

the planting and grafting of trees. Chambers. 

3. To beat to a Mummy. To beat foundly. Aitf. 

To Mump. v. a. [mompelin, Dutch.] 

1. To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with a continued mo¬ 
tion. 

Let him not pry nor liften, 

Nor frifk about the houl'e 

Like a tame mumping fquirrel with a bell on. Otway. 

2 . To talk low and quick. 

3. [In cant language.] To go a begging. Ainf. 

Mu'mper. n.f. [In cant language.] A beggar. 

Mumps, n.f. [mompelen, Dutch.] Sullemiel's; filent anger. 

Skinner. 

Mumps, n.f. The fquinancy. Ainf. 

To Munch, v. a. [manger, French.] To chew by great mouth¬ 
fuls. 

Say, fweet love, what thou dcfir’ft to eat ? 

—Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch you good 
dry oats. Shakefpeare's Midfummer Night's Dream. 

To Munch, v. n. To chew eagerly by great mouthfuls. 

It is the fon of a mare that’s" broken loofe, and munching 
upon the melons. Drydeei’s Don Sebajlian. 

Mu ncher. n. f. [from munch .] One that munches. 

Mund. n.f. 

Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call a breach of 
the peace, mundbrech: fo Eadmund is happy peace ; yLthel- 
mund, noble peace ; Ailmund, all peace ; with which thefe 
are much of the fame import: Iremeus, Hefychius, Lenis 
Pacatus, Sedatus, Tranquiilus, &c. GUfan’s Camdees. 

Munda'ne. adj. [mundanus, Lat.] Belonging to the world. 

The platonical hypothefts of a mundane foul will relieve 

US Vi . ,. , „ Glanvitle's Seep. 

I he atoms which now conftitute heaven and earth, bcinR 
once feparate in the mundane fpace, could never without God, 
by their mechanical affeftions, have convened into this pre¬ 
fent frame of things. Bentley's Sermons. 

Munda tion. n.J. [enunclus, Lat.] The aft of cleanW 

M t U o N deanfe RV ‘ [fr ° m ™ / '“’ Lat ’J Havin g the power 

Mu'ndick. n.f A kind of marcafite or femimctal found in 
tin mines. 

T metals T e in co "Wmble quantity, thefe bo¬ 
dies lofc the name of marcafitcs, and are called ores • in 

C °Befid a n d thC V Y. eft u ^ CaU them mundick - Woodward. 
eJ Befidcs ftones, all the forts of tr,undick are naturally figur- 

M an» D h r d CA T '°f N ' "'a f™"*' and/«o», Latin.] ’’Cfclnfiii 
” mMKr Ofi " feri0r “ 

c '-k; 

to,' With “ adJi,ion “ ">= foru-mumioned^t: 

T °oZ^L F „ Y ' SfrZSZSi 

Harvey on the Plague. 
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M t U he worW GANT ‘ 0dj ' [mundiva £ us > Lat J Wandering through 
Mundu'ngus. n.f Stinking tobacco. 

MUTUARY, adj. [from munus, Lat.] Havingthe nature of a 

IVIu'ncrel. n.f. [frequently written mongrel. See Mongrel.! 
Any thing generated between different kinds ; any thing par- 

L A-ff qUa] u lCS °/ difFerent caufes or Parents. 6 P 
Maftift, greyhound, mungrel grim. 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym. 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail. Shnhfo 

Mungrel. adj. Generated between difFerent natures; bafe- 
born; degenerate. 

Thou art nothing but the compofition of a knave, beggar, 
coward, pander, and the foil and heir of a mungrel bitch. 
» T . Sbakefp. King Lear. 

S Tu haIfwild > they would not precipitate 
themfelves clfe into fuch a mixt jnungrcl war. Howel 

Mungrel curs bawl, fnarle and fnap, where the fox fliei 
before them, and clap their tails between the legs when an 
adversary makes head againft them. L'E/lrange. 

A foreign fon is fought and a mix’d mungrel brood. D>y 
Muni cipal. adj. [municipal, Fr. municipalis, mum citium, Lat.l 
Belonging to a corporation. J 

A counfellor, bred up in the knowledge of the municipal 
and ftatute laws, may honeftly inform a juft prince how far 
his prerogative extends. Dryden. 

Munificence, n.f. [munificence, Fr. munificentia, Lat. 1 Li¬ 
berality ; the a# of giving. 

A ftate of poverty obfeures all the virtues of liberality and 
munificence. Addifon's Spellutor, N« ?57 

2. In Sfenfer it is ufed, as it feems, for fortification or ftrcn->tli, 
from mumtiones freere. 

Their importune fway 
This land invaded with Kke violence, 

Until that Locrine for his realms defence. 

Did head againft them make, and ltrong munificence. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

MUNIFICENT, adj. [munificus, Lat.] Liberal; gene¬ 
rous. 

Is he not our mod munificeut benefa#or, our wifeft coun- 
fcllor and moft potent protestor. Attcrlury. 

Mu nificently. adv. [from munificent .J Liberally ; gene- 
roufly. 

Mu'niment. n.f. [munimentum, Lat.J 

1. Fortification ; ftrong hold. 

2. Support; defence. 

The arm our foldier. 

Or ftced the leg, the tongue our trumpeter; 

With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Muni'te. v. a. [munio, Lat.J To fortify; to ftrengthen. 
A word not in ufe. 

Heat doth attenuate, and the more grofs and tangible parts 
contract, both to avoid vacuum, and to munite themfelves 
againft the force of the fire. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Men, in the procuring or muniting of religious unity, muft 
not difiolve the laws of charity and human focicty. Bacon. 
Munition, n.f. [munition, Fr. munitio, Lat.J 

1. Fortification; ftrong hold. 

Victors under-pin their acqucfts jure belli, that they might 
not be loft by the continuation of external forces of Handing 
armies, caftles, garrifons, munitions. Hale. 

2. Ammunition ; materials for war. 

What penny hath Rome borne, 

What men provided, what munition lent, . 

To underprop this action ? Sbakefp. King John. 

The king of Tripolie in every hold 
Shut up his meu, munition and his treafure. Fairfax. 

It is a little city, ftrong and well ftored with munition. 

Sandys’s Journey. 

Mu'nnion. n.f. 

The upright polls, that divide the fevcral lights in a win¬ 
dow frame, are called munnions. Moxon. 

Mu'race. n.f. [from murus. , Lat.J Money paid to keep 
walls in repair. 

Mu'ral. adj. [muralis, urus, Lat.J Pertaining to a wall. 

And repair'd 

Her mural breach, returning whence it rowl’d. Milton. 

In the ne#arinc and the like delicate mural fruit, the later 
your pruning, the better. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

A foldier would venture his life for a mural crown. Addif 
MU RDER. n.J~. [mopSor-, mopbep, Sax. murdrum, law Lat. 
the etymology requires that it fhould be written, as it an¬ 
ciently often was, murther-, but of late the word itfelf has 
commonly, and its derivatives univerfally, been written with 
d. J The a# of killing a man unlawfully ; the act of killing 
criminally. 

Kill men i'th’dark ! where be thefe bloody thieves ? 

Ho murder ! murder ! Sbakefp. Othello. 

Now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings j and wither’d murder. 
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Dryden. 


Sbakefp. 


ivioves like a ghoft. ei 7 r § n 

Blood hath been filed ere now, i’th’ olden d^e 
Ere human ftatute purg’d the general weal • ’ 

Ay, and fincc too murders have been perform’d 
i oo terrible for th’ ear. c >. f ,, 

Slaughter grows murder when it goes too in' Macbttb - 
And makes a maflaere what was a war * n 
The killing of their children had, in the account of S' 

tf 3ota£ ’ “ the ,h ' m “ “ hld P* 

To Mu'rder. v. a. [from the noun.J Locit ‘ 

t. To kill a man unlawfully. 

If he dies, I murder him, not they. 

2. To deftroy ; to put an end to. 

Can’ft thou quake and change thy colour. 

Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 

And then again begin, and ftop again. 

Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars to the fiery fun j 
Murdering impoflibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. Sbakefp. Condemn 

Mu rderer. n. f. [from murder.] One who has fhed human 
blood unlawfully; one who has killed a man criminally 
I hou doft kill me with thy unkind falfchood, and itgrieva 
me not to die; but it grieves me that thou art the murderer. 

r . • . n. Sidne h b. ii. 

I am his hoft, 

Who fhould againft his murd'rer fliut the door. 

Not bemr the knife myfelf. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

1 nou tell it me there is murder in mine eyes; 

’Tis pretty fure. 

That eyes, that are the frail’ft and fofteft things. 

Who fhut their coward gates on atomies. 

Should he call’d tyrants, butchers, murderers. Shak 
The very horrour of the fad had ftupified all curiofity, and 
fo difperfed the multitude, that even the murderer himfelf 
might have Heaped. IVsttrn. 

Like fome rich or mighty murderer. 

Too great for prifon, which he breaks with gold. 

Who frefher for new mifehiefs does appear. 

And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. 
This ft ranger having had a brother killed by the confpi- 
rator, and having till now fought in vain for an opportunity 
of revenge, chanced to meet the murderer in the temple. 

Addif on's Guardian , 177. 

With equal terrors, not with equal guilt. 

The murderer dreams of all the blood he fpilt. Swift. 
Mu'rderess. n.f. [from murderer.] A woman that commits 
murder. 

When by thy fcom, O mureTrefs ! I am dead, 

Then fhall my ghoft come to thy bed. 

And thee feign’d veftal in worfe arms fhall fee. Dorn. 

Diana’s vengeance on the vi#or fhown. 

The mured refs mother, and confuming fon. Dryden. 
Art thou the murd'refs then of wretched Laius. Dryden. 
Mu rderment. n. f. [from murder.] The ad of killing un¬ 
lawfully. 

To her came mefTage of the murderment. Fairfax. 
Murderous, adj. [from murder.] Bloody; guilty of mur¬ 
der ; addided to blood. 

Upon thy eye-balls murd’rous tyranny 
Sits in grim majefty to fright the world. Shakfp. 

Oh murd’rous coxcomb ! what fhould fuch a fool 
Do with fo good a wife ? Shakefpeare's Othdlo. 

Enforc’d to fly 

Thence into Egypt, till the murd’rous king 
Were dead, who fought his life; and miffing, fill’d 
With infant blood the ftrcetsof Bethlehem. Milton. 

If fhc has deform’d this earthly life 
With murd'rous rapine and feditious ftrife j 
In evcrlafting darknefs muft fhe lie. Prior. 

Mure. n.f. [mur, Fr. murus, Lat.] A wall. Not in ufe. 

The inceflant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure, that fhould confine it in, 

So thin, that life looks through and will break out. Shat. 
To Mure. v. a. [murer, Fr. from murus, Lat.] To indofe 
in walls. 

All the gates of the city were mured up, except fuch as 
were referved to fally out at. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 
Mu'rencer. n.f. [murus, Latin.J An overleer of a wall. 

AmJ. 

Muria'tick. adj. Partaking of the tafte or nature of bn ne > 
ar any fuch like pickles, from muria, brine or pickle. S>umq. 

If the feurvy be entirely muriatick, proceeding from a diet 
of fait flefh or fifh, nntifcorbutick vegetables may be g‘ ven 
with fucccfs, but tempered with acids. Arbutbn • 

Murk. n.f. [monk, Danifh, dark.] Darknefs: want ot 
light. 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, . 

Moift Hefperus hath quench’d his flecpy lamp. Sbaxef- 

Mu'rk. n.f. Hufks of fruit. 

J MUKK-V. 



Pope. 

Dryden. 
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Mu'rky. adj. [monk, Danifh.J Dark; cloudy; wanting 
The murkiefi den. 

The moft opportune place, the ftrong’ft fuggeftion 
Shall never melt mine honour into lull. Sbakefp. Tempejt. 

So feented the grim feature, and up-turn’d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

A murky ftorm deep low’ring o’er our heads 
Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom 
Oppos’d itfelf to Cynthia’s filver ray. Addijbn. 

MU'RMUR. n.f. murmur, Lat. murmure, Fr.J 
A low fhrill noil'c. 

Flame as it moveth within itfelf, or is blown by a bellows, 
giveth a murmur or interiour found. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

When the wing'd colonies firft tempt the fky, 

Or fetting, feize the fweets the blofioms yield, 

Then a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 

2. A complaint half fupprefled; a complaint not openly ut¬ 
tered. 

Some difeontents there are ; fome idle murmurs ; 

How idle murmurs ! 

The doors are all ftmt up; the wealthier fort, 

With arms acrofs, and hats upon their eyes. 

Walk to and fro before their filent fhops. Dryden. 

To Murmur, v. n. [murmuro, Lat. mur murer, Fr.J 

1. To give a low fhrill found. 

The murmuring forge. 

That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 

Can (carte be heard fo high. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Amid an ifle around whofe rocky fhore 
The forefts murmur, and the furges roar, 

A goddefs guards in her enchanted dome. 

The bufy bees with a foft murmuring ftrain, 

Invite to gentle fleep the lab’ring fwain. 

2. To grumble ; to utter (ecret and fullcn difeontent. With at 
before things, and againjt before perfons. 

The good we have enjoy’d from hcav’n’s free will; 

And fhall we murmur to endure the ill ! Dryden. 

Murmur not at your ficknefs, for thereby you will fin 
againft God’s providence. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

The good confequcnces of this fcheme, which will exe¬ 
cute itfelf without murmuring againfi the government, are 
very vifible. Swift. 

Mu'rmurer. n.f. [from murmur.] One who repines; one 
who complains lullenly ; a grumbler ; a repiner; a com- 
plainer. 

Heav’n’s peace be with him ! 

That’s chriftian care enough; for living murmurers 
There’s places of rebuke. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The murmurer is turned off to the company of thofe dole¬ 
ful creatures, which were to inhabit the ruins of Babylon. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Still might the difeontented murmurer cry. 

Ah haplefs fate of man ! ah wretch doom’d once to die. 

Blackmon r on the Creation. 

Mu'rnival. n.f [mornefle, Fr. from morncr, to ftun.] Four 
cards of a fort. Skinner and Ainfworth. 

Mu rr ain. n. f. [The etymology of this word is not clear ; 
mur is an old world for a catarrh, which might well anfwer 
to the glanders; muriana, low Latin. Skinner derives it from 
vtori, to die.] The plague in cattle. 

Away ragg’d rams, care I what murrain kill. Sidney. 
Some trials would be made of mixtures of water in ponds 
for cattle, to make them more milch, to fatten, or to keep 
them from murrain. Bacon 

A hallowed band 

Cou’d tell what murrains , in what months begun. Garth 

Murre .n.f. A kind of bird. 6 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, meawes, murres, 
creyfers and curlews. Ca-ew 

Murrey, adj [morce, Fr. morcllo, Italian; from mfroTi 
moor.J Darkly red. y 

The leaves of fome trees turn a little murrey or reddifh. 

They employ it in certain proportio^to dngeThefr^glS 
both with red colour or with a purplifh or murrey. Bode 
Painted glafs of a fanguinc red, will not afeend in powder 
above a murrey. ifrW, Vulgar Irroun 

wSkcnf r ' U f JUmpS T’ a . ftockin S u P on his head, and a 
wailtcoat of mar/vy-coloured fattin upon his body. Arhuth 

Murrion. n.f. [oftenwritten morion. See Morion Junius 
derives it from murus, a wall.] A helmet; a cafqu/- ar 
mour for the head. * ,l l ut > ar- 

A T hC,r u beC u ^ Cy ? ftCn in their murr,m s ftew’d. 

And m their bafket-hilu their bevW brew’d Jr 

Murth of Corn. n.f. Plenty of grain. S ' ^ 

Mu Scadi\ L ; M l m f at ’™ J ;adel, Fr. mfcatello, ItalW^ 

MV SCADINE. S either from the fragancc rcfemblimr th^ 

thS grapcTf^A kfod r0 f 1 f W “ /^ ' 7, " fly ; fliCS Bein S ca S cr of 
pear S?J A k ‘ nd of fwcct (w «t wine and fweet 


M U S 

He quafft off the mufeadet. 

And threw the fops all in the lexton’s face. Sbakefp. 

MUSCLE, n.f. [mufcle, Fr. rnufcuius, Lat. mujicula, Sax.l 
Mufcle is a bundle of thin and parallel plates of fleftiy 
threads or fibres, inclofed by one common membrane : all the 
fibres of the lame plate are parallel to one another, and tied 
together at extremely little diftances by Ihort and tranfverfe 
fibres: the fleftiy fibres are compofed of other fmaller fibres, 
inclofed likewife by a common membrane: each Jell'er fibre 
confifts of very fmall veficles or bladders, into which we fup- 
pofe the veins, arteries and nerves to open, for every mufcle 
receives branches of all thofe vellels, which muft be diftri- 
buted to every fibre : the two ends of each mufcle or the ex¬ 
tremities of the fibres are, in the limbs of animals, faftened 
to two bones, the one moveable, the other fixed ; and there¬ 
fore, when the mufcles contra#, they draw the moveable 
bone according to the dire#ion of their fibres. Quincy. 

The inflruments of motion are the mufcles, the fibres 
whereof, contra#ing themfelves, move the feveral parts of 
the body. Locke. 

2 . A bivalve (bell-filh. 

Of Ihcll-filh, there are wrinkles, limpers, cockles and 
mufcles. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

It is the obfervation of Ariftode, that oyfters and mufcles 
grow fuller in the waxing of the moon. Hake-will. 

Two pair of fmall mufcle Ihells was found in a limeftone 
quarry. Wood-ward on Fojfils. 

Muso/sity. n.f [mufeofus, Lat.J Moflinefs. 

Mu'scular. adj. [from mujeulus, Latin.J Performed by 
mufcles. 

By the mufcular motion and perpetual flux of the liquids, 
a great part of the liquids are thrown out of the body. Arb. 

Muscula'rity. n. f. [from mufcular.'] The ftate of having 
mufcles. ° 

The guts of a fturgeon, taken out and cut to pieces, will 
ftill move, which may depend upon their great thicknels and 
mufcularity. Grew's Mufaum. 

Musculous. adj. [mufculcux, Fr. mufculofus, Latin.J 

1. Full of mufcles ; brawny. 

2. Pertaining to a mufcle. 

The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate and con¬ 
tra# that round hole, called the pupil of the eye, for the 
better moderating the tranfmiflion of light. More. 

Muse, n.f [from the vcrb.J 

1. Deep thought; dofe attention; abfence of mind : brown 
ftudy. 

The tidings ftrange did him abaftied make. 

That ftill he fat long time aftonilhed 

As in great mufe, ne word to creature fpake. Fa. Queen. 

He was fill’d 

With admiration and deep mufe, to hear 
Of things fo high and ftrange. 

2. The power of poetry. 

Begin my mufe. 

. The wii/f-inlpired train 

Triumph,^ and raife their drooping heads again. 

Lodoria s fate, in long oblivion caft, ° 

The mufe fhall fmg. r 

To MUSE «. [mufer, Fr. muylen, Dutch; muffo, Latin.] 

1. To ponder ; to think clofe ; to ftudy in filence. 

If he fpake courtcoufly, he angled the people’s hearts; ij 
upon fome dangerous plot. Sidney. 
St. Auguftme, fpeakmg of devout men, noteth, how they 
daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they give untc 

fW HaP T, S r’ t OW Carcful they wcre to ^member the 
lame, and to mufe thereupon by themfelves. Hooker 

Caefar’s father oft. 

When he hath mus'd of taking kingdoms in, 

Beftow d his lips on that unworthy place. 

As it rain’d kiffes. 7 * n, , r 

tcr H " n j“ r udd ?"8 , j" ere ' ) . Co that I u”as Said ol 

All lr^^b 31 u - m,ght be - 2 X. 25. 

Chxift or noT.^ m ^ ° f J ° hn> whether hc were the 

W?w e ? hC m u' d W i thin his thoughtful mind Drydel'. 

-Wfc 5S on ,h ' that - f •» -vS 

‘ Mwi fuperiour walks ‘ 

Amid the glad creation, mufng praife, 

And looking lively gratitude. TbomOm'. c* • 

2. To be abfent of mhid; to be attentive 

prelcnt; to be in a brown ftudy “ fomcthin S "«S 

Mufing and fighing with yours arms acrofs. 

P , the fad king 

Feels fudden terror and cold fliiverirg 
Lifts not to a:ii . S’ 


Milton. 
Cowley. 
Waller. 

Pope. 


Shakefpeart 


’xTz eat> fleeps umound. 


Danie 
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M U S 

3» To wonder ; to be amazed. 

Mufe not that I thus fuddcnly proceed ; 

For what I will, I will. Shakefp. 

Do not mufe at me, 

I have a ftrangc infirmity. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Mu'sefol. adj. [from trnfe.] Deep thinking ; filently thought- 

Full of muftful mopings, which prefage 
7 lie lofs of reafon, and conclude in rage. Dryden . 

Mu'ser. n.f. [from mufe.] One who mules; one apt to be 
abfentof mind. 

Mu set. n.f. [in hunting.] The place through which the 
hare goes to relief. Bailey. 

Mu'seum. n. f. [jUxo-tiVj.] A repofitory of learned curiofities. 

Mu'shroom. n.f. meufeheron, French.] 

1. Mujhrooms are by curious naturalills efteemed perfect plants, 
though their flowers and feeds have not as yet been difeovered : 
the true champignon or mujhroom appears at firft of a roundilh 
form like a button, the upper part of which, as alfo the flalk, 
is very white, but being opened, the under part is of a livid 
flefli colour, but the flefhy part, when broken, is very white ; 
when they are fuffered to remain undifturbed, they will grow 
to a large fize, and explicate themfelves almoft to a flatnels, 
and the red part underneath will change to a dark colour : 
in order to cultivate them, open the ground about the roots 
of the mujhrooms, where you will find the earth very often full 
of fmall white knobs, which are the ofF-fets or young mujhrooms-, 
thele fhould be carefully gathered, preferving them in lumps 
with the earth about them, and planted in hot beds. Miller. 

2. An upftart; a wretch rifen from the dunghill; a director of 
a company. 

Mufhrooms come up in a night, and yet they are unfown ; 
and therefore fuch as are upftarts in ftate, they call in reproach 
mujhrooms. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Tully, the humble mujhroom fcarcely known. 

The lowly native of a country town. Dryden. 

Mu'shroomstone. n.f. [mujhroom and Jlone .] A kind of 
foflil. 

Fifteen mujhrcomjlones of the fame fhape. JFoodward. 

MU'SICK. n. f [fiwixii j muftque, Fr.] 

1. The fcience of harmonical founds. 

The man that hath no mufick in himfelf. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds* 

Is fit for treafons. Shakefp r Merchant of Venice. 

Now look into the /na^-mafter’s gains, 

Where noble youth atvaft expence is taught. 

But eloquence not valu’d at a groat Dryden's Juvenal. 

2. Inftrumental or vocal harmony. 

When (he fpake. 

Sweet words, like droping honey, (he did toed; 

And ’twixt the pearls and rubies foftly brake 
A filver found, that heavenly mufick feem’d to make. F. Qu. 

Such mufick 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the fons of morning fung. Milton. 

By mufick minds an equal temper know. 

Nor fwcll too high, nor fink too low ; 

Warriours fire fires with animated founds. 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds. Pope. 

We have dancing-mafters and w///kf-mafters. Arb. andPope. 

Mu'sical. adj. [mufical, Fr. from mufick .] 

1. Harmonious ; melodious ; fweet founding. 

The merry birds 

Chanted above their chearful harmony. 

And made emongft themfelves a fweet confort. 

That quicken’d the dull fp’rit with mufical comfort F. £>u. 

Sweet bird that fliunn’ft the noife of folly, 

Moft mufical, moft melancholly ; 

Thee chauntrefs oft the wood among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. Milton. 

Neither is it enough to give his author’s fenfe, in poetical 
expreflions and in mufical numbers. Dryden. 

2 . Belonging to mufick. 

Several mufical inftruments are to • be feen in the hands of 
Apollo’s mules, which might give great light to the difpute 
between the ancient and modern mufic. Addtjon. 

Mu'sic ally. adv. [from mufical.] Harmonioufly; with fweet 
found. 

Valentine, mufically coy, 

Shun’d Phaedra’s arms. Addifon. 

Mu'sicallness. n.f. [from mufical .] Harmony. 

Mu'sician. n.f. [muftcus, Lat. mujicien, Fr.] One Ikilled in 
harmony ; one who performs upon inftruments of mufick. 

Though the muficians that fhall play to you. 

Hand in the air a thoufand leagues from hence ; 

Yet llraitthey fhall be here. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day. 

When every goofc is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. Shakefp. 

A painter may make a better face than ever was; but he 
muft do it by a kind of felicity, as a mufician that maketh an 
excellent air in mufick, and not by rule. Bacon's EJfays. 


M U S 

The praife of Bacchus then the fweet mufician fung • 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. if *, 

MUSK. n. f. [ mufehio , Italian ; mufe, Fr.] 

Mujk is a dry, light and friable fubftance of a dark blacldfli 
colour, with fome tinge of a purplifli or blood colour in k 
feeling fomewhat lmooth or unrtunm • Itc fmoll ir* U* i i ^ 



from the kingdom of Bantam, fome from Tonquin a’nd Co¬ 
chin China : the animal which produces it is of a very fin* 
gular kind, not agreeing with any eftablilhed genus : it i s 0 f 
the fize of a common goat but taller; its head rcfeinbles that 
of the greyhound, and its ears ftand erect like thofe of the 


I every hair Bern? 

partycoloured : the bag which contains the mujk, is three 
inches long and two wide, and fituated in the lower part of 
the creature’s belly ; it confifts of a thin membrane covered 
thinly with hair, refcmbling a fmall purfe, and when genuine 
the feent is fo ftrong as to offend the head greatly: toward 
the orifice of the bag there are feyeral glands, which fene 
for the fecrction of this precious perfume, for the fake of 
which the Indians kill the animal. Hill, 

Some putrefactions and excrements yield excellent odours; 
as civet and mujk. fiacon’s Natural Hijlory, 

Musk. n.f. [mufea, Lat.] Grape hyacinth or grape flower. 
Mujk hath a bulbous fhoot; the leaves are long and nar¬ 
row ; the flower is hcrmaphroditical, ednfifting of one leaf, 
and ftiapcd like a pitcher, and cut at the top into fix fegmem, 
which are reflexed ; the ovary becomes a triangular fruit, di¬ 
vided into three cells, which are full of round feeds. Miller. 

Mu'skapple. n. f. A kind of apple, Ainf. 

Mu'skcat. n.f. [mujk and cat.] The animal from which 
mufle is got. 

Mu'skcherry. n.f. A fort of cherry. Ainf. 

MU SKET. n.f. [ mcufquet , Fr. mojquetto , Italian, a fmall hawk. 
Many of the fire-arms are named from animals.] 

1. A foldier’s handgun. 

Thou 

Waft fhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of fmoky mufkets. Shakefp. AWs -well that ends will, 

Praftife to make fwifter motions than any you have out of 
your mujkets. Bam. 

They charge their mufkets , and with hot defire 
Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire. JValler. 

He perceived a body of their horfe within mujket -fliot of 
him, and advancing upon him. Clarendon . 

One was brought to us, (hot with a muJket-hoXl on the right 
fide of his head. IVifiman's Surgery 

2. A male hawk of a fmall kind, the female of which is the 

fparrow hawk; fo that eyas mujket is a young unfledged male 
hawk of that kind. Ranmcr. 

Here comes little Robin.— 

—How now my eyas mujket , what news with you. Shek. 

The mujket and the coyftrel were too weak, 

Too fierce the falcon ; but above the reft, 

7 'he noble buzzard ever pleas’d me beft. Dryden. 

Musketeer, n.f. [from mujket. ] A foldier whofe weapon 
is his mufket. 

Notwithftanding they had lined fome hedges with mujitteers, 
they purfued them till they were difperfed. Clarendon. 

Musketoo'n. n.f. [moujqucton, Fr.] A blunderbufs; afliort 
gun of a large bore. D,Ci ' 

Mu'skiness. n.f. [from mujk.] The feent of mufk. 

Muskme'lon. n.J. [mujk and melon.] A fragrant melon. 

The way of maturation of tobacco muft be from the heat 
of the earth or fun ; we fee fome leading of this in mujkmelsni, 
which arc fown upon a hot bed dunged below, upon a.bank 
turned upon the South fun. 

Muskpear. n.f. [mujk and pear.] A fragrant pear. 

Mu'skrose. n.f. [mujk and rofe.] A rofe fo called, I fupp » 
from its fragrance. . 

In May and June come rofe3 of all kinds, ex c c P 
mujk, which conies later. Bacm 5 ’ 

Thyrfis, whofe artful ftrains have oft delay d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 

And fweeten’d every mujkrofe of the dale. . 

The mujkroje will, if a lufty plant, bear flowers in Au 

without cutting. , r t 

Musky, adj. [from mujk.] Fragrant; fweet of icenr. 

There eternal fummer dwells. 

And Weft winds, with mujky wing, 

About the cedar’n allies fling 
Nard and Caflla’s balmy imells. 

Muslin, n.f. A fine fluff made of cotton. „ }n 

By the ufe of certain attire made of 
on her head, flic attained to fuch an evil art inthem 


upon her head, inc atcameu iu iuu. «**•'•••• jsjy 

of her eyes. . , a * 

In half-whipt mufitn needles ufclcfs lie, 

And fhuttle-cocks acrofs the counter fly. 


Gay. 


Mu'sROt- 
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Mu'sRot: [mfirele, French ] The nnfeband of a horS* 

bridle. 

Muss. n.f. A fcramble. 

* When I cry’d hoa! 

Like boys unto a mufs, kings would flnrt forth, 

And cry, your will ? Shakefp. Ant and Cleopatra. 

Mussita'tion. n.f [mujfm, Lat.] Murmur; grumble. 

Mussulman .n.f A Mahometan believer 

MUST, verb imperfedf. [mujjen, Dutch.] To be obliged. It 
is only ufed before a verb. Mujl is of all perfons and tenfes, 
and ufed of perfons and things. 

Do you confefs the bond ? 

.-1 do. 

--Then mujl the Jew be merciful. 

_On what compullion mujl I ? tell me that. Shakefpcare. 

Mujl I needs bring thy Ion unto the land from whence thou 
cameft l . . Gen.xx iv. 5. 

Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it fo; 

’Tis but what we mujl in our Autumn do. JValler. 

Becaufe the fame felf-exiftent being neceffarily is what he 
is, ’tis evident that what he may be, or hath the power of 
being, he mujl be. Grew. 

Every father and brother of the convent has a voice in the 
elcQion, which nujl be confirmed by the pope. AddJon. 

MUS 7 '. 17. f. [mujlum, Latin.] New wine; new wort. 

If in the mujl of wine, or wort of beer, before it be tunned, 
the burrage ftay a fmall time, and be often changed, it makes 
a fovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

As a fwarm of flies in vintage time. 

About the wine-prefs where fweet mujl is pour’d. 

Beat off, returns as oft with humming found. Milton. 

7 'he wime itfelf was foiling to the reft. 

Still working in the mujl, and lately prefs’d. Dryden. 

A frugal man that with fufficient mujl 
His calks rcplenilh’d yearly; he no more 
Dcfir’d, nor wanted. Phillips. 

Liquors, in the aft of fermentation, as muft and new ale, 
produce fpafms in the ftomach. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

To Must. v.a. [mws t Wellh, ftinking; »j, Dutch, mouldi- 
nefs; or perhaps from moifi.] To mould; to make mouldy. 

Others are made of ftone and lime; but they are fobjeft to 
give and be moift, which will mujl corn. Mortimer. 

To Must. v. n. To grow mouldy. 

Musta'ches. n.J. [mujlaches, French.] Whilkers; hair on 
the upper lip. 

This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut off their 
beards, fave only their mujlaches, which they wear long. Spenf. 

Mu'stard. n. f. [mwfiard, Wclfli; mouftad, Fr ] A plant. 
The flower confifts of four leaves, which are placed in form 
of a creft, out of whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which 
afterward becomes a fruit or pod, divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, to which the valves adhere on both 
fidcs, and arc filled with roundifli feeds : thefe pods generally 
end in a fungous horn, containing the like feeds. To thefe 
marks muft be added, an acrid burning tafte, peculiar to 
muftard. Milcr. 

The pancakes were naught, and the muftard was good. Shak. 

Sauce like himfelf, offenfive to its foes. 

The roguilh muftard, dang’rous to the nofe. Kino. 

Muftard, taken in great quantities, would quickly brin^ 
the blood into an alkaline ftate, and deftroy the animal.** 

. „ . Arbutbnot. 

Tis your s to (hake the foul, 

With thunder rumbling from the muftard bowl. Pobe. 
Slick your candle in a bottle, a coffee cup, or a muftard 

Swift. 

Common muftard feed is attenuant and refolvent: it warms 
the ftomach, and excites appetite; but its principal medicinal 
ufe is external in finapifms. Hill's Mat. Med. 

To Mu ster. v. n. To all'emblc in order to form an army. 

Why does my blood thus mujler to my heart. 

So difpoffeffing all my other parts 

Of neceflary fitnefs ? Shakefp. Meaf for Meafure. 

They reach the deftin’d place, J 

And mujler there, and round the centre fwarm, 

ToMUCTlV°F ,h T ,, „ . 

toiUUblER. v.a. [tnoufteren, Dutch.] 

1. 1 o review forces. 

The captain, half of whofe foldiers are dead, and the other 

“ f “"’ *—• nmM. 
Thc prmapi S e „S “ 

2. 1 o bring together. 

wc "° qu ? rrc! t0 Romc ’ but 
Thou art thence hanilh’d, wc would mujler all 
rrom twelve to feventy. r •; 

anJ stjj. 


Donne. 


M U T 

I could mujler up, as well as you, 

SC- JI the gay 

mt 'AlPthe wife fayings and advices which philofophers could 
mujler up to this purpofe, have proved ineffeftual to 

m Having mujlered up all thc forces he could think of, the 
clouds above, and thc deeps below: thefe, fays he, are all 
the ftores we have for water ; and Mofcs direfts us to no other 
for the caufes of the deluge. IVo.dward's Natuial Hijtory. 

Mu'ster. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A review of a body of forces. 

All the names 

Of thy confederates too, be no lefs great 

In hell than here: that when we would repeat 

Our ftrengths in mujler, we may name you all. Ben. Jobnfi 

2. A regifter of forces muftered. 

Ye publilh the mujlers of your own bands, and proclaim 
them to amount to thoufands. Holer. 

Deception takes wrong meafures, and makes falfe mujlers t 
which founds a retreat inftead of a charge, and a charge inftead 
of a retreat. S.ut/Js Sermons. 

3. A collection: as, a mujler of peacocks. Ainfwortb. 

4. To pafs Muster. To be allowed. 

Such excules will not pafs mujler with God, who will allow 
no man’s idlencfs to be the meafure of poflible or impoflible. 

South's ei'mens. 

Double dealers may pafs mujler for a while; but all parties 
walh their hands of them in thc conclufion. UEJAange. 

Mu'sterbook. n.f. [mujler and book.] A book in which the 
forces are regiftered. 

Shadow will ferve for Summer : prick him; for we have a 
number of fhadows to fill-up the mujterbook. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Mu'si ermaster. n.f. [mujler and n.ajler.] One wiio luper- 
intends the mufter to prevent frauds. 

A noble gentleman, then mujlermajl.r , was appointed em- 
baffador unto the T urkilh emperor. Knolles's Hftory. 

Mujlermafters carry the beft and ableft men in their pockets. 

Raleigh's EJfays. 

Mu'ster-Roll. n.f. [mujler and roll. ] A rogiftcr of forces. 
How many infigniheant combatants are there in the Chris¬ 
tian camp, that only lend their names to fill up the muflcr- 
roll , but never dream of going upon fervice? Decay of Piety. 

One tragick fentence, if I dare deride. 

Which Betterton’s grave aftion dignify’d ; 

Or wcll-mouth’d Booth with emphaiis proclaims, 

, 7 'hough but perhaps a m fter-roll of names. P.fe, 

Mu'stily. a.-.v. [from mufly.] Mouldily. 

Mu'stiness. n.f. [from mujiy.] Mould; damp foulnefs. 
Keep them dry and free from mujlinef. Eeeyn's Kalendar, 

Mu'sty. adj. [from muft.] 

1. Mouldy ; fpoiled with damp; moift and fetid. 

Was’t thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with fwine and rogues forlorn. 

In ftiort and mufly ftraw. Ska efp. Kino Lear. 

Piftachoes, fo they be good and not mufly, made into a 
milk, are an excellent nouriflicr. Bacotis Natural / i/lory. 

2. Stale; fpoiled with age. 

While the grafs grows—the proverb is fomewhat mufty. Sh. 

, Let thofe that g° by water to Gravefcnd prefer lying upon 
tne boards, than on mufty infeftious ftraw. Piarcey. 

3. Vapid with fetidnefs. 

Let not, like Na:vius, every error pafs ; 

7 'he mujl, wine, foul cloth, or greafy glafs. p 0 p e . 

4. Dull; heavy; wanting aftivity; wanting praftice in the oc¬ 
currences of life. 

Xamippe, being married to a bookilh man who has no 
knowledge of the world, is forced to take his affairs into her 
own hands, and to fpirit him up now and then, that he mav 
not grow mufty and unfit for convention. Ad lift Spectator 

Mutability, n.f. [mutabilite, Fr mutabilis, Larin.] 

1 n ot continuance in the fame ftate. 

I he mutability of that end, for which they are made, 
maketh them alfo changeable. Hooker 

My fancy was thc air, moft free, 

And full of mutability , 

Big with chimeras. Suckling 

Plato confefics that the heavens and the frame of the world 
are corporeal, and therefore fobjeft to mutability. Stillin-ftect 

2. Inconftancy ; change of mind. ^wingjleet. 

Ambitions, coverings, change of prides, difdain, 

1. Subjeft to change; alterable. 

S bTta «! “ “ “ CCm,n in » 1* memory is ol 

2. Inconftant; unfettled. South's Sermons. 

Let rL° r tHe mU ! Mc rank ' f «nted many, 

them regard me, as I do not flatter' Shakefp. Corhlanus. 

I law 
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M U T 

I faw thee mutable 

, Of fancy, fear’d left one day thou would’ft leave me. Milt, 

Mutableness, n.f [from mutable .] Changeablenel's; un¬ 
certainty; inftability. 

Muta'tion. n.f [ mutation, French ; mutatio, Lat.] Change: 
alteration. b 

His honour 

Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worfe. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

The viciflitude or mutations in the fuperior globe are no fit 
matter for this prefent argument. Bacon's Ejfays. 

To make plants grow out of the fun or open air is a great 
mutation in nature, and may induce a change in the feed. Bacon. 

MUTE. adj. [muet, French; mutus, Latin.J 

1. Silent; not vocal; not having the ufe of voice. 

Why did he reafon in my foul implant. 

And fpeech, th’ effeCt of reafon ? To the mute 
My fpeech is loft; my reafon to the brute. Drydcn. 

Mute folemn forrow, free from female noife, 

Such as the majefty of grief detlroys. Dryden. 

2 . Having nothing to fay. 

Say (he be mute, and will not fpeak a word, 

Then I’ll commend her volubility. Shakefpeare. 

All fat mute, 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. Milton. 

All the hcav’nly choir ftood mute. 

And ftlence was in heav’n. Mitt. Paradife Lojl, b. iii. 

The whole perplex’d ignoble crowd. 

Mute to my queftions, in my praifes loud. 

Echo’d the word. Prior 

Mute, n.f 

1. One that has no power of fpeech. 

Either our hiftorylhall with full-mouth 
Speak freely of our a£ls ; or elfe our grave. 

Like Turkilh mute, fhall have a tonguelefs mouth. Sbakef. 

Your mute I’ll be; 

When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not fee. Sbakef 
He that never hears a word fpoken, no wonder if he remain 
fpcechlefs; as one muft do, who from an infant fhould be 
bred up amongft mute , and have no teaching. Holder. 

Let the figures, to which art cannot give a voice, imitate 
the mutes in their actions. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2 . A letter which without a vowel can make no found. 

Grammarians note the eafy pronunciation of a mute before 
a liquid, which doth not therefore necefTarily make the preced¬ 
ing vowel long. Holder’s Element> of Speech. 

To Mute. v. n. [mu/ir, French ] To dung as birds. 

Mine eyes being open, the fparrows muted warm dung into 
mine eyes. Tob. ii. to. 

I could not fright the crows. 

Or the lead bird from muting on my head. Ben. Johnfon. 
The bird not able to digeft the fruit, from her inconverted 
muting arifeth this plant. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Mu'tely. adv. [from mute ] Silently; not vocally. 

Driving dumb filence from the portal door, 

Where he had mutely fat two hours before. Milton. 

To-Mu'tilate. v. a. [mutiler, Fr. mutilo, Latin.] To de¬ 
prive of fome eflential part. 

Such fearing to concede a monftrofity, or mutilate the inte¬ 
grity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thirteen 
ribs. Brnun's Vulgar Errours. 

Sylburgius juftly complains that the place is mutilated. Still. 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is none whofe 
fragments are fo beautiful as thofe of Sappho. Addifon. 

Ariftotle’s works were corrupted, from Strabo’s account of 
their having been mutilated and confirmed with moifture. Baker. 

Mutila'tion. n.f [ mutilation , Fr. muti/atio, from mutilo, Lat.] 
Deprivation of a limb, or any eftential part. 

The fubjeCl had been opprefted by fines, imprifonments, 
mutilations , pillories, and banilhments. Clarendon. 

Mutilations are not tranfmitted from father to fon, the blind 
begetting fuch as can fee: cripples, mutilate in their own 
perfons, do come out perfeCl in their generations. Brown. 

MU'TINE. n.f. [mutin, French.] A mutineer; a mover of in- 
furre&ion. Not in ufe. 

In my heart there was a kind of fighting. 

That would not let me fleep; methought Ilay 

Worfe than the mutines in the bilboes. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Like the mutines of Jerufalem, 

Be friends a while. Shakefpeare’s King John. 

Mutine'er. n.f. [from mutin, French.] A movef of fedi- 
tion ; an oppofer of lawful authority. 

The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the Spanilh muti¬ 
neers, was unjuft. Bacon’s IVar with Spain. 

Set wide the mufti’s garden-gate; 

For there our mutineers appoint to meet. Dryden. 

They have cafhiered feveral of their followers as mutineers , 
who have contradicted them in political converfations. AddiJ. 

Mu'tinous. adj. [ mutinc, French.] Seditious; bufy in 
infurredtion; turbulent. 


M U T 

It tauntingly replied 

To th* difeontented members, th' mutinous parts 
I hat envied his receipt. *» v , 

The laws of England fhould be adminiftered .Si**"* 
tinous feverely fupprefled. an< * the w „. 

Lend me your guards, that if perfuafion fail HajVjari > 
Force may againft the mutinous prevail. ’ ... „ 

My cars are deaf with this impatient crowd • ‘ > “ r ‘ 

I heir wants are now grown mutinous and loud ’ n , 
M lently OUSLY ' mutinous.] Seditioufly. ^ 

A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was to<m„ 

hard°governours. re ^ Md a ' Wa ^ »*« 5 K 

Men imprudently often, feditioufly and mutinou/U e* 
times, employ their zeal for perfons. * Strati',\ f ° me ' 
M b ~ NESS - nf. [from mutinous.] Sediftoufnefe?^ 

T° Mu'tinv. v.n. [mutiner, French.] To rife aoainft „ l 
rity ; to make infurr-Clion ; to move fedition S U ‘ ho * 

vitu 1 ^ fpirit ° f ** fathtT bCSim Wi ny ^ ** fcr- 
d T'k 1 . Shake JP ear *'l As you like it 

I he people mutiny, the fort is mine, 

And all the foldiers to my will incline. jy ,, 

When Cafar’s army mutinied, and grew troublefome 
argument could apptale them. South', c ’ 

Mu'tiny. n.f. [from the verb.] Infurreflion ; fedition. 

The king fled to a ftrong caftle, where he was gathering 
forces to fupprefs this mutiny. 6 r 5 

I’ th’ war, *** 

Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they fhew’d 
Moft valour, fpokc not for them. Shakefp. Condom 
In moft ftrange poftures 
We’ve feen him fet himfelf. 

—There is a mutiny in’s mind. Sbakef Henry VIII. 

Lefs than if this frame 
Of heav’n were falling, and thefe elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 
The ftedfaft earth. Milton's Parad. Lojl, l ii 

Soldiers grow pernicious to their mafter who becomes their 
fervant, and is in danger of their mutinies, as much as any 
government of feditious. Tend, 

To MU'TTER. v. n. [ mutire, mujfare, Latin.] To grumble^ 
to murmur. 

What would you afk me, that I would deny, 

Or ftand fo mutt'ring on ? Shakejpeare's OM’i. 

How ! what does his cafhicr’d worlhip mutter? Shoiif, 
Sky lowr’d, and mutt'ring thunder fome fad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal fin 
Origi nal! Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ix; 

They may freely trefpafs, and do as they pleafe; no man 
dare accufe them, no, not fo much as mutter againft them. 

Burton onMclarMy. 

Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 

Are rous’d; and clatt’ringflicks cry, play, play, play: 
Mean time your filthy foreigner will ftare, 

And mutter to himfelf, ha , gens bar bare ! 

And it is well he mutters , well for him; 

Our butchers elfe would tear him limb from limb. Dryden. 
When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut out, it could 
not forbear muttering. Addifon's Speliater. 

To Mu'tter. v. a. To utter with imperfeCl articulation; to 
grumble forth. 

Amongft the foldiers this is muttered. 

That here you maintain fev’ral factions. Shakef Hen. VL 
A kind of men, fo loofe of foul, 

That in their fleep will mutter their affairs. Shakef Otkelh. 
Your lips have fpoken lies, your tongue hath muttered per- 
verfenefs. If 2 - 

A hateful prattling tongue. 

That blows up jealoufies, and heightens fears, 

By muttering pois’nous whifpers in mens ears. Creed). 
Mu'tter. n.f. [from the verb.J Murmur; obfeure ut¬ 
terance. 

Without his rod revers’d. 

And backward mutters of diflevering power, 

We cannot free the lady. Milton. 

Mu'tterer. n.f. [from mutter,'] Grumbler; murmurer. 
Mu'tteRingly. adv. [from muttering ] With a low voice, 
without diftinft articulation. 

MUTTON, n.f. [meuton, French.] 

1. The flefh of fheep drefled for food. ... 

The fat of roafted mutton or beef, falling on the birds, 
baftc them. Swift’s DireBions to the Cook. 

2. A fheep: now only in ludicrous language. , 

Here’s too fmall a pafture for fuch ftore of muttons. • 

The flefh of muttons is better tailed where the fheep ' 
upon wild thyme and wholefome herbs. Bacon s Nat. J> 
Within a few days were brought out of the country 
thoufand muttons. 


M Y O 

MuttonTi'st. ». f [mutton and fjl.] A hand large and 

led- Will he who faw the foldiers muttonfi/l. 

And faw thee maul’d appear within the lift 
To witnefs truth. Dryden's Juvenal, fat. 16. 

MUTUAL, adj. [mutuel, French ; mutieus, Lat.] Recipro¬ 
cal ; each ailing in return or correfpondence to the other. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet found, 

You fhall perceive them make a mutual ftand, 

By the fweet power of mufick. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

What fhould meft excite a mutual flame. 

Your rural cares and pleafures are the fame. Pope. 

Mu'tually. adv. [from mutual.] Reciprocally; in return. 

He never bore 

Like labour with the reft; where th’ other inftruments 
Did fee, and hear, deviic, inftrucl, walk, feel, 

And mutually participate. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affeilion. Shakefpeare. 
The tongue and pen mietually alfift one another, writing 
what we fpeak, and fpeaking what we write. Holder. 

Pellucid fubftances ail upon the r2ys of light at a diftance, 
in refraiting, refleiling and infleiling them, and the rays mu¬ 
tually agitate the parts of thofe fubftances at a diftance for 
heating them. Newton’s Upticks. 

They mutually teach, and are taught, that JcfTon of vain 
confidence and fccurity. Atterbury's Sermons. 

May I the facred pleafures know 
Of ftriileft amity, nor ever want 
A friend with whom I mutually may fhare 
Gladnefs and anguifh. Philips. 

Mutuality, n.f. [from mutual.] Reciprocation. 

Vdlanous thoughts, Rodcrigo! when thefe mutualities fo 
manhal the way, hard at hand comes the incorporate con- 
dufion. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Mu'zzle. n.f. [nuefeau, French.] 

I. The mouth of any thing; the mouth of a man in contempt. 
But ever and anon turning her muzsole toward me, fhe 
threw fuch a profpeit upon me, as might well have men‘a 

furfeit to any weak lover’s flomach. Sidmy /, ii 

Huygens lias proved, that a bullet continuing in the velocity 
with which it leaves the muzzle of the cannon, would re- 
quirc twenty-five years to pafs from us to the fun. Cheyne 
If he poker be out of the way, or broken, ftir the fire 

,f f <*■ 1SS 

The fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks 
cinTff. 0 reftraint; and the wild don- 
Shall flefh his tooth on ev’ry innocent. Shakefp. Henry IV 
Greyhounds, fnowy fair, J 

And taft as flags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair • 

To Mu'zzle. v! 7 *Yot^ D,yJen ' 

i- To bind the mouth. 

This butcher’s cur is venom mouth’d, and I 
Have not the pow r to muzzle him; therefore beft 
Wot walce him I* 1 his dumber. 

r „n n, ..,. % dagger muzzled, > V UL 

Left it fhould bite us mafter, and fo prove 

Th. „« rf . » M and co „ in ^; hc chia 

My. pronoun polTeffive. [Sec Mine 1 P.i L Ejhan S e ' s * hies. 
js ufed before a fubftantive, SS, t t0 me ’ W 

before a vowel. My i s now .1 anciently and properlv 
fore both. My is uled when ‘ nil|ff cnently be- 

S wh.„i, g0 . sbcfore; as> lt . st 


Her feet fhe in my neck doth place 

-it r.pl y wiU, the words of . g'”>- 


t 5j- 7 ? u ' had fr “ .Mion 
Tod'rporeor h. r 

Mv-oc'pkv/; A &n 

mS M0t A Option of thc ^ 

f <ke tS!’ 1 '” Frend, J Tl " tfcfaiption tutd doc. 


poet. 
Bramhall, 

TMaHer, 

Addifon. 
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To inftance in all the particulars, were to write a whole 
fyftcm of myology. Cheyne's Phil. Principles . 

Mv'ory. n. f. Shortnefs of fight. 

My'riad. n.f [ffjpiaf.] 

1. The number of ten thoufand. 

2. Proverbially any great number. 

Allemble thou. 

Of all thofe myriads , which we lead, the chief. Milton. 
Are there legions of devils who are continually defigning 
and working our ruin r there are al fo myriads of good angels 
who are more cheerful and officious to do us good. Tillotfon. 
Safe fits the goddefs in her dark retreat; 

Around her, myriads of ideas wait, 

And endlefs fhapes. Prior. 

My'rmidon. n.f. [/).vppvfu'j.'J Any rude ruffian; fo named 
from the foldiers of Achilles. 

The mafs of the people will not endure to be governed by 
Clodius and Curio, at the head of their myrmidons , though 
thefe be ever fo numerous, and compofcd of their own repre- 
fentatives. Swift. 

Myro'balan. n.f. [myroba/anus, Latin.] A fruit. 

The myrobalans are a dried fruit, of which we have five 
kinds: they are flefhy, generally with a flone and kernel, 
having the pulpy part more or lefs of an aullere acrid tafte : 
they are the production of five different trees growing in the 
Eail Indies, where they are eaten preferved : they ferve alfo 
for making and for dreffing leather : they have been long in 
great eftcem for their quality of opening the bowels in a 
gentle manner, and afterwards lengthening them by their 
aftringency ; but the prefent practice reje&s them all. Hill. 

The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures; for it is 
fweet, and yet aftringent. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N". 64.4.. 
Myro'polist. n.f. fytupw and zru\iw.] One who fells un¬ 
guents. 

Myrrh, n. f. [myrrha, Latin; myrrhe, Fr.] A gum. 

Myrrh is a vegetable product of the gum refin kind, font 
to us in loofe granules from the fizc of a pepper corn to that 
of a walnut, of a reddifh brown colour, with more or lefs 
of an admixture of yellow : its tafte is bitter and acrid, with 
a peculiar aromatick flavour, but very naufeous : its fmell is 
ftrong, but not difagreeable: it is brought from Ethiopia 
but the tree which produces it is wholly unknown Our 
myrrh « the very drug known by the ancients under the fame 
name internally applied it is a powerful refolvem, and ex 
ternary applied it is difcutient and vulnerary. Hill's M. Med 
I dllf myrth Y l W c et bJcedm S in the bitter wound. Spenfcr 
Cure o7^rrt- y ' f With ' dro P ! 

M £"“- t*. u ti „, ultras- 

Cr a . ?° W ^ uafF in g° ld » 

^r cupstaWs '^,fp ms , , 


La,i ' ,i mr “’ F, - J A fra s ra "' 

the top of the foot-ftalk is the ov,^ Tu°! a rofe * Ton 
like cup, divided at the too into?’ Wh ' Ch has a ftar- 
thc ovary becomes an nhl ^ u-i- C P arts ’ ant l expanded • 

The,. will J make Mi,Or. 

Acap of flowers, and a girdle 
Imbroider d all with leaves of mvrtl 
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Mystf'rious. ad}. [myfterieux, French, from myflery.] 

1. Inacceffible to the underftanding ; awfully obfeure. 

God at laft 

To Satan, firft in fin, his doom apply’d, 

Though in myjierious terms. Milton's Par. Lojl. b. x. 

Then the true Son of knowledge firft appear’d, 

And the old dark myjierious clouds were clear’d. Denham. 

2. Artfully perplexed. 

Thofe princes who were moft diftinguifhed for their myjie¬ 
rious fkill in government, found, by the event, that they had 
ill confulted their own quiet, or the happinefs of their people. 

Swift's Thoughts on the State of Affairs. 

Myste'riously. adv. [from myjierious .] 

1. In a manner above underftanding. 

2. Obfcurely; enigmatically. 

Our duty of preparation contained in this one word, try 
or examine, being after the manner of myfteries, myjlerioufly 
and fecretly deferibed, tjhere is reafon to believe that there is 
in it very much duty. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Each ftair myjlerioufly was meant. Milton. 

Myste'riousness. n.f. [from snyfterious.] 

1. Holy oblcurity. 

My purpofe is, to gather together into an union all thofe 
feveral portions of truth, and differing apprehenfions of my- 
Jlerioufnefs. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

2. Artful difficulty or perplexity. 

To My'sterize. v. a. [from myflery.] To explain as enigmas. 
Myfterixing their enfigns, they make the particular ones of 
the twelve tribes accommodable unto the twelve figns of the 
zodiack. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b.v. 

MY'STERY. n.f. [^uriipio*; myjlere , Fr.] 

1. Something above human intelligence} fomething awfully 
obfeure. 

They can judge as fitly of his worth. 

As I can of thole myfteries which heav’n 
Will not have earth to know. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
Upon holy days, let the matter of your meditations be ac¬ 
cording to the myflery of the day ; and to your ordinary de¬ 
votions of every day, add the prayer which is fitted to the 
myflery. Taylor. 

If God fhould pleafe to reveal unto us this great myftery of 
the trinity, or fome other myfteries in our holy religion, we 
fhould not be ableto underftand them, unlefs he would be- 
ftow on us fome new faculties of the mind. Swift's Serm. 

2. An enigma j any thing artfully made difficult. 

To thy great comfort in this myflery of ill opinions, here’s 
the twin brother of thy letter. Shah. Mtr. Wives of Windfor. 

Important truths ftill let your fables hold. 

And moral myjleries with ait unfold. Granville. 

3. A trade ; a calling: in this feqfe it fhould, according to 
H'arburton, be written miftery, from mejliero , French, a trade. 

And that which is the nobleft myfterie. 

Brings to reproach and common infamy. HubbcrAs Tale. 



Inftruclion, manners, myfteries and trades 
Degrees, obfcrvances, cuftoms and laws, * 

Decline to your confounding contraries 
My stical. 1 r 
My'stick. \ ad J- 
x. Sacredly obfeure. 

Let God himfelf that made me, let not man that 
heaven"^* ** ^ concerni »g the myftical w ay ^ 

From falvation all flefh being excluded this wa^fc Lt 
revealed a way myftical and fupernatural. Hooke* l 

2. Involving fome fecret meaning; emblematical. ’ ‘ ‘‘ 

Ye five other wand’ring fires ! that move * 

In my/lick dance not without fong, refound 
His praife, who out of darknefs call’d up light. Milton 
It is Chrift’s body in the facrament and out of it • but in 
the facrament not the natural truth, but the fpiritual and J. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
It is plain from the Apocalypfe, that myftical Babylon is to 
be confumed by fire. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

3. Obfeure; fecret. 

Left new fears difturb the happy ftate, 

Know, I have fearch’d the myftick rolls of fate. Dndat 
My'stically. adv. [from myftical.] In a manner, or by an 
a<ft, implying fome fecret meaning. 

Thelc two in thy facred bofom hold, 

Till myflically join’d but one thev be. D lm 

My'sticalness. n.f. [from myjlical.] Involution of fome lh- 
cret meaning. 

Mytholo'gical. adj. [(tom mythology.] Relating to the ex¬ 
plication of fabulous hiftory. 

The original of the conceit was probably hieroglyphical, 
which after became mythological, and by tradition (foie into a 
total verity, which was but partially true in its covert fenfe 
and morality. Brown's Vulgar Erroun. 

Mytholo'gically. adv. [from mythological.] In a manner 
fuitable to the fyftem of fables. 

Mytho'logist. n.f [from mythology.] A relator or expofitor 
of the ancient fables of the heathens. 

The grammarians and mythologijls feem to be altogether 
unacquainted with his writings. Creech. 

It was a celebrated problem among ancient mythologijh , 
What was the ftrongeft thing, what the wifeft, and what the 
greateft ? Norris's MifceU 

To Mytho'logize. v.n. [from mythology.] To relate or ex¬ 
plain the fabulous hiftory of the heathens. 

Mytho'logv. n.f and ; mytbohnt, French.] 

Syftem of fables; explication of the fabulous hiftoiy of the 
gods of the heathen world. 

The modefty of mythology deferves to be commended: the 
feenes there are laid at a diftance; it is once upon a time, in 
the days of yore, and in the land of Utopia. Pentlq, 
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N A femivowel,has in Englifli an invariable found; 

as, no, name, net-, it is fomctinics after fn al- 
moft loft ; as, condemn , contemn. 

To Nab. v. a. [nappa, Swedifh.] 

9 To catch unexpectedly; to feize without 
warning. A word feldom ufed but in low language. 
NADIR, n. f. [Arabick.J The point under foot direCtly 
pofite to the zenith. 

As far as four bright'figns comprize. 

The diftant zenith from the nadir lies. 

Naff. n.f. A kind of tufted fea-bird. 

Nag. n. f. [ nagge, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall horfe. A horfe in familiar language. 

A hungry lion would fain have been dealing with »ood 
horfe-flefh ; but the nag would be too fleet. L'Eftrange. 
Thy nags, 'the leaned things alive. 

So very hard thou lov’ft to drive. Prior. 

2 . A paramour; in contempt. 

Your ribauld nag of Egypt 

Hoifts fails, and flies. 'Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
NAIL, n.f [noejl, Saxon ; nagel, German.] 

1. 1 he hard cruft or horny fubftancc at the ends of the finders 
and toes. 0 

My nails can reach unto thine eyes. Shakefpeare. 

I he meaneft fculptor in th’ ^Emilian fquare. 

Can imitate in brafs, the nails and hair ; 

Expert in trifles. ~ , 

varfous 8ive ftrCn S th to thofc in the 

nenes and Sn u l T pUt '? 5 and dtfcnd the numerous 
nmes and tendons that are under them. j? av 

2. The talons of birds and hearts. y ' 

3 - A fpike of metal by which things are faftened together. 

As one nail hy ftrength drives out another; 
bo the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object foon forgotten c; • r 

mrns-mEm 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. if. f , 

A beechcn pail * ‘ 3 ‘ 

Hung by the handle, on a driven nail. r> . „ 

The f want , our . monc y on the nail, 

The bankers ruin’d if he pa VS c _ 

J° Na*l. w. a. [from the noun.] ^ J Poetns ' 

I. Tofaften with nails. J 

To the crofs he nails thv enemies. 

Of alfmat? J? thec ’ and fins 

In golden armour glorious to behold 
Nailer. Tf [bSf One w£ ? J ^ Dr >den. 

Ni'K'iT kcr - dC * S t0 f ° r S c i 

i Ww‘ 0d {' fnaC0b ’ Saxon -] 

‘ A nhU g r C t ath ^ ’ uncovt rcd ; bare. 
a fool ? anfwcred'Tend^hem 0 ^^^ m ‘ ln dUFered 
them not > a " d you fhall per«f ve ‘i* tho,b wh ° C 


Mud fuffer change; 

As father of his family, he clad 
Their naktdncfs witii Heins of bedfh. Milton, P. LoJ 

Ungrateful men, 

Behold my bofom naked to your fwords. 

And let the man that’s injur’d ftrike the blow. Addifo ; 

2. Unarmed; dcfcncelels; unprovided. 

Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeal 
I (erv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left we naked to mine enemies. Shakcf Henry VII 

3. Plain ; evident; not hidden: 

The truth appears fo naked oil niy fide, 

That any purblind eye may find it out. Shake/. Hen V 
4 " ftrafted barCJ wantin S hefeflary additions} liraple ; ab 

Not that God doth require, hothing unto happinefo at th 
hands of men, favmg only a naked belief, for hope and ch: 
rity we may not exclude; but that without belief all oth< 
things are as nothing, and it is the ground of thofe other d 
vine virtues. Hooker, b. i. to 2- 

Na icedly. adv. * p ’ 

1. Without covering. 

2. Simply; merely; barely; In the abftrad; 

tsat " *“vff 

3. Dilcoverably; evidently. Holdc 

So blinds the fliarpeft counfcls of the wife 
This ovcrfhadowing Providence on hi e h 
And dazzleth all their cleareft fightfd’eyeS- 
That they (ee not how nakedly they he Daniel ri-dl ir 
N A k E DN-ESS. n. f. [from naked. ] C ‘ l W *' 

J. Nudity; want of covering. 

a j * . face l ft grime with filth - 

And with presented nakednefs out-face 

Tlie winds and perfections of the fi:v. gha K T 

n . N L or ‘ le ^eir outward only, with the fk-h, Lt<P 
Of bean., b ut inw „ d 

Opprobrious ! with Mr rob. of , ghtcou^I 
Arraying, C, om his ^ 

I entreat my gentle readers tn (,... • ■ 1 ■ Milton 

and not to imitate the nakednefs but t ?" t . hfeir tl!ckers a g ai ^ 
mother Eve. d lr, nocenct- of rhei 

Thou ,o be ftrong nrui, p„, 

Thy only armour is thv nakednefs ° * 

2. Want of provifion for ile'f'ence. Pr:m 

- 

NA 'rk E 'j"•-/• C n “*na, Saxon - naem r» e <r "lftr , s Hufb 
Thou'lt be afraidtohearit. 

My name's Macbeth. c , , 

4 - c ,hc,r aftcr ,hc — 

2. The frr V ‘t 06 ^ namt ' ( l Cn ' XXV ‘- J8 

W'hTt’s^' Wh ' Ch UI ‘ y kind or fpecies is dift^‘ 1 7- 

vv hat s m a names' That wl, • d!ft inguifh e d. 

% any other would fmdfSV* C3lJ a 

sZ. 

18 A 
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The ting’s arm, was tbelaft enemy the weft hat! teen 
acquainted with, and had left no good name behind. 

_ r> r , , Clarendon* k. viii. 

" I " e "°' Vn 5 f) fa n me A CC eb " ty; eminencc i Praiie; remembrance; 
memory; diftmdlion ; honour. 

. What men of name refort to him ? 

.Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned foldier; 

And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew. 

And many others of great name and worth. Shakef 

Viiit eminent perfons of great name abroad ; to tell how 
the life agreeth with the fame. Bacon's Efays, N v . iq. 

Here reft thy bones in rich Hefperia’s plains, 

1 hy name , ’tis all a ghoft can have, remains. Drydcn. 
A hundred knights 

aml mc » of mighty name. Drydcn. 
1 here lhall be towns of mighty fame, 

Tho’ now they lie obfeure, and lands without a name. 

D . . . . Dryden , JEn. vi. 

isartolus is of great name ; whofe authority is as much 
valued amongft the modern lawyers, as Papinian’s was 
among the ancients. Baker’s Refebl. on Learning, 

b. 1 ower delegated ; imputed character. 

In the name of the people. 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we 
Banifti him. Sbakrfpcare's Coriolanus. 

7; ** tctitious imputation. 

When Ulyffes with fallacious arts. 

Had forg’d a treafon in my patron’s name. 

My kinfman fell. Dryden, JEn. 

»• Appearance; not reality; alTumed charaaer. 

Ill to him again, in the name of Brook; 

He’ll tell me all his purpofe. Sha. Mer. IV. of TVindfor. 

I here is a friend which is only a friend in name . 

i t . Ecclus. xxxvii. 

9 - An opprobrious appellation. 

Bids her conftfs ; calls her ten thoufand names ; 

In vain Ihe kneels. Granvil's Poems. 

Like the watermen of Thames 
I row by, and call them names. Swift’s Mifcel. 

To Name. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. 10 diferiminate by a particular appellation. 

I mention here a ion of the king’s whom Florizel 
I now name to you ; and with (peed fo pace 
To Ipeak of Pcrdita. Shakejpeare's Mn. Tale. 

Thou haft had feven hufbantls, neither waft thou named 
after any of them. Toh. iii. 8. 

His name was called Jcfus, which was fo named of the 
angel before he was conceived. Luke ii. 21. 

2. To mention by name. 

Accuftom not thy mouth to fwearing : neither ufe thyfclf 
to the naming of the Holy One. Ecclus. xxiii. 9. 

3. To fpecify; to nominate. 

Did my father’s godfon feck your life ? 

He whom my father nam’d ? your Edgar. Shaiefpeare. 
Bring me him up whom I (hall name. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. 
Let any one name that propofttion, whofe terms or ideas 
were either of them innate. Locke. 

4. To utter; to mention. 

Let my name be named on them. Gen. xlviii. 16. 

Na'meless. adj. [from name.] 

1. Not diftinguilhcd by any diferiminative appellation. 

On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 

A headlefs carcafs, and a namelefs thing. Denham. 


The milky way. 

Fram’d of many namelefs ftars. JValler. 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair ftirinc we truft, 

And facrcd, place by Drydcn’s awful duft; 

Beneath a rude and namelefs ftone he lies. 

To which thy tomb lhall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 

2 . One of which the name is not known or mentioned. 

Little credit is due to accufations of this kind, when they 
come from fufpccicd, that is, from namelefs pens. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Na'mely. adv. [from name.] Particularly; fpecially; to men¬ 
tion by name. 

It can be to nature no injury, that of her we fay the 
fame which diligent beholders of In 1 works have obferved ; 
namely, that flie provideth for all living creatures nourifh- 
ment which may fuffice. Hooker , b. iii .f 4. 

Which of thele forrows is he fobject to ? 

To none of thefe, except it be the laft; 

Acnicly, feme love that drew him oft from home. Sha. 
The council making remonftrances unto queen Elizabeth, 
of the continual confpiracies againft her life; and namely, 
that a man w’as lately taken, who ftood ready in a very 
dangerous and fufpicious manner to do the deed ; advifed her 
to go lefs abroad weakly attended. But the queen an- 
fwered, that Ihe had rather be dead, than put in cuftody. 

Bacon, Apophth. 14. 
For the excellency' of the foul, namely, its power of di¬ 
vining in dreams ; that fevcral fuch divinations have been 
made, none can queftion. Addfon's Spefiator. 


nap 

Solomon’s choice does not only inftru& us in n. . 
of hiftory, but fumifhes out a very fine mon! • ^ 

that he who applies his heart to wifdom, does 
time take the moll proper method for o- a i„;„ ^ 

riches, and reputation. Sj, ■ ? *° n g life, 

Na'mer. n.f [name.] One who calls or knoSv 

rs , Js> own s / ulrar Eirour, 1. - 

One author is a mole to another: it is imnoffiki T 

1. Slumber; a ftiort fleep. 

Mopfa fat fwallowing of deep with open mouth 

“ L™ ’ “ body co "' d * ,hc * • 4^ 

° t . i Sidney, ;; 

Let your bounty 1 u ’ 

Take a nap, and I will awake it anon. Shales* 
The (un had long fince in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap. Hudibras, p. ii. 

So long as I m at the forge you are ftill takingyourmp; 

2. [Jjnoppa, Saxon.] Down; villous fubftance. Lab. 

Amongft thole leaves lhe made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wondrous flight; 

The velvet nap, which on his wings doth lie. 

The filken down, with which his back is dight. Stenfer * 
Jack Cade the clothier, means to drefs the Common 
wealth, and fet a new nap upon it. ^ , 

Plants, though they have no prickles, have a k"ind of 
downy or velvet rind upon their leaves; which down or not 
cometh of a fubtil fpirit, in a foft or fat fubftance. Bad 
Ah ! where muft needy poet feek for aid 
When duft and rain at once his coat invade; 

His only coat! where duft confus’d with rain 
Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ftain. Swift 
To Napp. v. a. [Jmceppan, Saxon.] To fleep; to be drowlV 
or fccure. 1 

They took him napping in his bed. Hudibras, p. i. 

A wolf took a dog napping at his mafter’s door. L'Efron. 
What is ferioufly related by Helmont, that foul linen, 
ftopt in a veffel that hath wheat in it, will in uvemy-onc 
days time turn the wheat into mice ; v.ichout conjuring, 
one may guefs to have been the philoiophy and information 
of feme houfewife, who had not lo carefully covered her 
wheat, but that th mice could come at it, and were there 
taken napping , juft when they had made an end of their 
good chear. Bentley's Sermons. 

Naptakinc. n.f. [nap and take.] Surprize; feizure on a 
fudden ; unexpected onfet, like that made on men afleep. 

Naptakings, affaults, fpoilings, and firings, have in our fore¬ 
father’s days, between us and France, been very common. 

Carevj. 


NAPE. n. f. [Of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines it 
to come from nap, the hair that grows on it; Junius, with 
his ufual Greek fagneity, from mart;, a hid-, perhaps from 
the fame root with knob. ] The joint of the neck behind. 

Turn your eyes towards the napes of your necks, and 
make but an interiour furvey of your good fclves. Shale/. 

Domitian dreamed, the night before he was (lain, that a 
golden head was growing out of the nape of his neck. Bason. 
Na'perv. n.f [naperia , Italian.] Table-linen. Did. 

Na'phew. n.f [napus , Lat.] An herb. 

Na'phtha. n.f. [ naphtha , Latin.] 

Naphtha is a very pure, clear, and thin mineral fluid, of 
a very pale yellow, with a call of brown in it. It is foft 
and oily to the touch, of a lharp and unpleafing talle, and 
of a brilk and penetrating fmell; of the bituminous kind. It 
is extremely ready to take fire, and in places where it is 
frequent, it exhales a vapour that takes fire at the approach 
of any flame, and burns to a great diftance, foinctimes (^read¬ 
ing in an inftant over half a mile or more of ground, and 
continuing alight a great while. It is found floating on the 
waters of fi rings. It is principally ufed externally inpara- 
lytick cafes, and in pains of the limbs. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Strabo reprefents it as a liquation of bitumen. It fwims 
orl the top of the water of wells and fprings. That found 
about Babylon is in feme fprings whitilh, tho’ it be gene¬ 
rally black, and differs little from Petroleum. IVooiwari 
Nappiness. n.f. [nappy.] The quality of having a nap. 
Na'pkin. n.f. [from nap ; which etymology is oddly favoure 
by Virgil, Tonftfque ferunt mantilia villis ; naperia, Italian.J 
I. Cloaths ufed at table to wipe the hands. 

By art were weaved napkins, Ihirts, and coats, incon.ump- 

■ ■ d_ l /. Jnn . F . rreurs . 


_H _ Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs, 

The fame matter was woven into a napkin at Louvain, 
which wasclcanfcd by being burnt in the lire. ” 1 ‘ ni ’ 
Napkins, Hcliogabalus had of cloth or gold, but tnc) 
were moft commonly of linncn, or foft wool, Arbuttmo^ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 



N A R 


A fiantachief. Obfolete. iT.iJ rclifc is retained in Scot- 


IaIUl 'l am glad I have found this napkin ; 

This was her lirft remembrance from the rtiodr. 


Shakrf. 


is was her nrlt remrmornnee rrom me mwi. « 

$. adj. [from nap.] Wanting nap; threadbare. 
vV'ere he to Hand for conful, ne’er would he 
Appear in tlT market place, nor on him put 
The naplefs vefture of humility. Shaief. Coriolanus. 

Na'ppy. adj. [from nap. Mr. Lye derives it from nappe, Saxon, 
a cup.] Frothy; fpumy; from nap-, whence apples and 
ale are called lamb’s wooll. 

When I my threlhcr heard. 

With nappy beer I to the barn repair’d. Gay’s Pajl. 

NARCI'SSUS. n.f. [Latin; narcifft, Fr.] A daffodil. 

Nor Narcifjus fair 

As o’er the fabled mountain hanging ftill. Thomfon. 

Narco'tick. adj. [votexou ■ narcotique, I r.] Producing tor¬ 
por, or ftupefaction. 

Narcotick includes all that part of the materia mcdica, which 
any way produces fleep, whether called by this name, or. 
hvpnoticks, or opiates. Quincy. 

The ancients efteemed it narcotick or ftupefaflive, and it is 
to be found in the lilt of poifons by Dio)'corides. 

Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs, b. x i. 
Nard. n.f. [ nardus, Lat. Gr.J 

1. Spikenard ; a kind of ointment. 

2 . An odorous fhrub. 

Smelt o’tlie bud o’the briar. 

Or the nard in the fire. Ben. Johnfon’s Underwoods. 

He now is come 

Into the blilsful field, thro’ groves of myrrh, 

And flow’ring odours, callia, nard and balm. Milton. 
Nark. J'. [nan's, Latin.] A noftril not ufed, except as in 
the following paffage, in affectation. 

There is a Machiavelian plot. 

Though every nare olfact it not. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 1. 
Na'rwhale. n. f A fpecies of whale. 

Thofc long horns prel'erved as precious beauties, arc but 
. the teeth of nanvhales. Brown's Vulg. Err. h. iii. 

Na'rrable. adj. [from narro.] Capable to be told or re¬ 
lated. 

Na'rrate. v. a. [ narro, Latin.] To relate ; to tell ; a 
word only ufed in Scotland. 

NARRATION, n.f. [narratio, Latin; narration, Fr.] Ac¬ 
count ; relation ; hiftory. 

He did doubt of the truth of that narration. Abbot. 

They that defire to look into the narrations of the ftoryj 
for the variety of the matter we have been careful mi -lit 
■have profit. 2 Mac. ii. 24. 

, Hom f r introduces the bell inllruaions, in the midft of the 
plaineft narrations. 0 „ the Q^rr 

Narrative, adj. [narratf-ve, Fr. fromnarro, Lat.l 
1. Relating; giving an account. 

The words of all judicial a£ls are written narratively, un- 
lefs it be in fentences difpofitive and ena£ting ; therefore cre¬ 
dit ought to be given to thefe ads, though the words be 
narrative. r , r , n 

Storytelling; apt to relate things pall. ^* a,er Z cn ‘ 

Age, as Dover,ant lays, is always narrative. Dryden 

1 he poor, the rich, the valiant and the lhv e 
( And boaftmg youth, and narrative old age ° P-a, 

Narrative, a,/; A relation; an account; a ftorv * 

thel 1 here 8 ‘ VC to othcrs > c °ncemin K what 

they feould do, take a narrative of what you have done 

f -~> F ™= h .*uST* 

b „o hond f and » 
by believing or reporting it. Peculiar min or profit 

To Na'rrifv. v . a. [from narro, Latin 1 t/ i 1 L, ° uL 
account of; not iii ufe. ‘ ' ’ To reIate 5 to give 

I ever narrify'd my friends, 
vJi whom he is chief, with -ill r « 

Narrow" it} J 0Ut lapflng fufFcr - 1Ze * at ve S y / ^ 

Edward from Bel»ia, 

ru h i? fa ! bt y thro’ the narrow fe as 0/ . , 

2- Small; of no great extent Mortimer’s Htjbandry. 


N A R 

? Covetous; avaritious. , .. .. 

6 To narrow breafts he comes all wrapt in gain. 

To lweliing hearts he fhines in honour s hre. 
a. Contracted ; of confined fentiments ; ungenerous. 

Nothin? more fliakes any fociery than mean diyiftons be- 

tween the^ leveral orders of irs members, and their narrow- 
hearted repining at each other’s gain. Sprat s Serm. 

The greateft underftanding is narrow. How much of 
God amTnature is there, whereof we never had any idea ? 

Grew, Co fuel. b. 11. c. o. 
The hopes of receiving good from thofc whom we gra- 
tifv, would produce but a very narrow and ftinted chanty'. 

Smallndge s Sermons. 
A falamander grows familiar with a ftranger at firft fight; 
and is not fo narrow-f ]pirited as to obferve, whether the per- 
fon lhe talks to, be in breeches cr'in petticoats. Addifon. 

It is with narrow-fo ul’d people as with narrow-nock'd 
bottles; the lels they have in them the more noife they mdke 
in pouring it out. ' Swift’s Mifcellamcs. 

5. Near; within a fmall diftance. 

Then Mneftheus to the head his arrow drove. 

But made a glancing Ihot; and inifs’d the dove; 

Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he cut the cord 

Which faften’d by the foot the flitting bird. Dryden. 

6. Clofc; vigilant; attentive. 

The orb he roam’d 

With narrow fearch; and with infpcclion deep 
Confider’d ev’ry creature, which of all 
Moll opportune might ferve his wiles. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Many malicious fpies are fearching iiito the aclions of a 
great man, who is not always the bell prepared for fo nar¬ 
row an infpection. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 265. 

To N ,'rrow. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To diminilh with refpecl to breadth or widenels. 

In the wall he mad iftarrenved refts, that the beams Ihould 
not be faftened in the walls of the houfe. 1 Kings vi. 6. 

By reafon of the great Continent of Brafilia, the needle 
defledleth toward the land twelve degrees ; but at the Straits 
of Magellan, where the land is narrowed, and the fca on 
the other fide, it varieth about five or fix. Brown's V. Err. 

A government, which by alienating the affections, lofing 
the opinions, and crofting the interefts of the people, leaves 
out of its compafs the greateft part of their confcnt, may 
juftly be faid, in the Ijune degrees it lofes ground, to narrow 
its bottom. “ Temple’s Mifcel. 

2. To contrail; to impair in dignity of extent or influence. 

One fcience is incomparably above ail the reft, where it 
is not by corruption narrowed into a trade, for mean or ill 
ends, and fecular interefts ; I mean, theology', which cton- 
tains the knowledge of God and his creatures. Locke’sWorksi 

3. 1 o contract in fentimenr or capacity of knowledge. 

Defuetude docs contrail and narrcr.v our faculties, fo that’ 
we can apprehend only thofc things in which wc are con- 
V „ nt ’ . ... Government of the Tongue. 

How hard it is to get the mind, narrowed bv a fcanty 
collection ot common ideas, to enlarge itfelf to a more co¬ 
pious ftock. Locke's JVorks. 

Lo ‘ CV ry finilh’d fon returns to thee ! 

Bounded by nature, narrow'd ftill by art, 

A trifling head, and a contraited helrt. Pope’s Dune, b iv 

4. lo confine; to limit. 

to .° . man >; tilings at once into one queftion, 
Uicmu : j „ dazzled and bewildered; whereas by limiting 

the qucftlon ’ you take a fuller fur ^y of thS 

■ thTwcs eadth ° r widencfs; with finkH diftance bct^-cen 

2 . Cmitraa^y; without extent. 

k ,iut 

3. Clofely; 

My fellow-fchoolmaltcr 

oth watch liianca’s fteps fo narrowly. o- , r 

hdd b „ c r c ° lon ,; 

compofitions a kind of poverty. S t0 & excel l=ncies in 
ior a confiderable trealure hid in m • Bacon, 

narrowly when I am gone. ^ Y Vlne y ard v fearch 
A man’s reputation draws eyes uoon bln, .u ^’B/irange. 
mfpect every part of him. } P hlm that wlU narrowly 

4. Nearly ; vyithin a little. Addifon. 

Svf the and 

5 - Avaatioufly; fp ar i n „| v . Swift. 


Ur 


Swift. 

NA's.Rc'.y, 
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Narrowness. n.f [from narrow.] 

1. Want of breadth or widenefs. 

In our God,i c cathedrals, the namnvnefs of the arch makes 
ttnfe in height, or run out in length. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Want of extent; want of comprehenfion. 

Trn P /'| nCe ’ ^ h .° L 0101)1,3 be fo wife ™ d godlike, as by 
±5 la , WS <* hbc 7 t0 protection and encourage¬ 
ment to the honeft induftry of mankind, againft the oppref- 
Con of power, and nr.rrownefs of party, will quickly be too 
hard for h.s neighbours. \ CC J S JV „ ku 

3 - Confined ftatc ; contraCtednefs. 

The moft learned and ingenious fociety in Europe, con¬ 
fers the narrownefs of human attainments. Gianv. Scept 
Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 
No dight for thoughts, but poorly flicks at words. Denham. 
I he latin, a moft feverc and compendious language of¬ 
ten exprefl'es that in one word, which cither the barbarity 
or the narrownefs of modern tongues cannot fupply in more. 

4. Meannefs ; poverty. Dryden. 

If God will lit thee for this pafTage, by taking off thy load, 
and emptying thy bags, and fo fuit the narrownefs of thy for¬ 
tune to the narrownefs of the way thou art to pafs, is'thcre 
ariy thing but mercy in all this? South's Sermons. 

5. Want of capacity. 

Another difpolition in men, which makes them improper 
for philofophical contemplations, is not fo much from the 
narrownefs of their fpirit and undemanding, as becaufcthey 
will not take time to extend them. Burn. Theo. of the Earth. 
Nas. [from ne has, or has not.] 

For pity’d is mifhap that nas remedy, 

, But fcorn’d been deeds of fond foolery. Spenfer. 

Nasal, adj. [ nafus, Latin.] Belonging to the nofe. 

To pronounce the nafals , and fotne of the vowels fpiri- 
tally, the throat is brought to labour, and it makes a gut¬ 
tural pronunciation. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

When the dilcharge leflcns, pafs a fmall probe through 
the nafal du£t into the nofc every time it is dreft, in order 
to dilate it a little. Sharp's Surgery. 

Na sicoRnous. adj. [nafus and cornu.] Having the horn on 
the nofe. 

Some unicorns are among infedts; as thofe four kinds of 
naftcornoas beetles deferibed by MufFetus. Brown’s V. Err. 
NA'STY. adj. [najl, nat , German, wet.] 

X. Dirty ; filthy ; fordid ; naufeous ; polluted. 

Sir Thomas More, in his anfwer to Luther, has thrown 
out the greateft heap of nojly language that perhaps ever was 
put together. Atterhury. 

#A nice man, is a man of najly ideas. Swift. 

2. Obfcene ; leud. 

Na'stily. adv. [from najly.] 
t. Dirtily; filthily; naufeoufly. 

The moft pernicious infection next the plague, is the fmell 
of the jail, when prifoners have been long and clofc and 
naflily kept. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2, Obfcenely; grofslv. 

Na'stiness. n. f. [from najly.] 

1. Dirt; filth. 

This caufed the feditious to remain within their ftation, 
which by reafon of the najlinefs of the bcaftly multitude, 
might more fitly be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 
Haughty and huge, as high Dutch bride. 

Such najlinefs and fo much pride 

Arc oddly join’d by fate. Swift. 

2 . Obfcenity ; grofsnefs of ideas. 

Their najlinefs , their dull obfcene talk and ribauldry, 
cannot but be very naufeous and offenfive to any who does 
not baulk his own reafon, out of love to their vice. South. 

A divine might have employed his pains to better pur- 
pofc, than in the najlinefs of Plautus and Ariftophancs. Dry. 
Natal, adj. [natal, Fr. natalis, Latin.] Native; relating to 
nativity. 

Since the time of Henry III. princes children took names 
from their natal places, as Edward of Carnarvon, Thomas 
of Brotherton. Camden. 

Propitious ftar! whofe facred pow’r 
Prefided o’er the monarch’s natal hour. 

Thy radiant voyages for ever run. Prior. 

Nata'tion. n.f [natatio, Latin.] The act of fwimming. 

In progreffivc motion, the arms and legs move fucccflivdy, 
but in natation both together. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


out in naiauon Doth together. Drown s r uigar errours. 

Na'thless. ad. [na, that is, not the left, Saxon.] Ncvcr- 
thelefs; formed thus, nathelef, natb’lefs.' Obfolete. 
Nath'lcfs , my brother ftnee we palled arc 
Unto this point, we will appeafe our jar. Spenfer. 

The torrid clime 

Smote on him fore beftdes, vaulted with fire. 

Nathlefs he fo endur’d, ’till on the beach 
Of that infimed fea he flood, and call’d 
His legions. Milton's Paradifc Lojl, 

Na'thmore. adv. [na the more.] Never the more. 

Yet nathmcrc by his bold hearty fpecch. 


NAT 

M»"Srlvi lllS tear! embolden’d 1* c, . 

NA 1 ION. n.J. [nation, Fr. ratio Latin 1 a’ , °P n Jrr. 
guifhedfrom another people; general!vby theul^'^' 
original, or government. 1 7 ° lan S u age, 

If Edward III. had profpered in his French , 
peopled with Englifh the towns which he won,* 

Calais driving out the French, his fucceffors holding 
courfc, would have filled all France with „„ r Jg 
A nation properly figmfies a great number of families 
nved from the fame blood, born in the famc c du 
living under the fame government. ou ntry, and 

National, adj. [national, Fr. from nation.] 

1. rubhek; general; not private ; not particular 

They in their earthly Canaan plac’d. 

Long time fhall dwell and profper: but when fins 
National interrupt their public peace. Milton'sP L,n 
Such a national devotion infpircs men with fentimentrf 
religious grautude, and fwells their hearts with joy " 51 * 

am- -rx ■ Addi f m ' s 
J he afton.fhmg victories our armies have been crowS 

with, were m fame meafure the bleffings returned upon 2 
national charity which has been fo confpicuous. AddiT 
God, m the execution of his judgments, never vifits a 
with public and general calamities, but where their fim 
public and national too. Rouen's 

2. Bigotted to one’s own country. 

Nationally, adv. [from national.] With regard to the 
nation. 6 tne 

The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews, who 
being nationally efpoufed to God by covenant, every fin of 
theirs was in a peculiar manner fpiritual adultery. South 
Nationalness, n.f [from national.] Reference to the' 
people in general. 

NATIVE, adj. [nativus, Latin; natif-ve, Fr.] Produced by 
nature ; natural, not artificial. ’ 

She more fweet than any bird on bough. 

Would oftentimes amongft them bear a part, 

And ftrive to pafs, as fhe could well enough, 

Their native muiick by her fkilful art. Fairy 9 . b. ii, 
This doCtrine doth not enter by the car. 

But of itfelf is native in the breaft. Dmin. 

2 . Natural; fuch as is according to nature. 

The members retired to their homes, reaffumc the nativt 
fedatenefs of their temper. Swift. 

3. Conferred by birth. 

But ours is a privilege ancient and native. 

Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiflative; 

And firft, ’tis to fpcak whatever we pleafe. Denham. 

4. Relating to the birth ; pertaining to the time or place of birth. 

If thefe men have defeated the law, and outrun native 
punilhment; though they can outftrip men they have no 
wings to fly from God. Shakefpcare's Henry V. 

Many of our bodies fhall, no doubt. 

Find native graves. Shaief. Hen. V. 

5. Original; natural. 

Have I now l'een death ? is this the way 
I muft return to native dull ? O fight 
Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
'tive. n.f. 

1 • One born in any place ; original inhabitant. 

Th’ accufation. 

All caufc unborn, could never be the native 
Of our fo frank donation. Shahefpeare’s Coriolar.y.. 

Make no extirpation of the natives , under pretence ot 
planting religion, God furcly will no way be plcafed with 
fuch facrifices. Bacon's Advice to Viliiers. 

Tiillv, the humble mufhroom fcarcely known, 

The lowly native of a country town. Dryden's Jwc. 

There flood a monument to Tacitus the hiflorian, to the 
emperors Tacitus and Florianus, all natives of the place. 

Addifon on Italy. 

2. Offspring. 

Na'tivenkss. n.f. [from native.] State of being proaucco 
by nature. 

Nativitv. n.f. [nativite, French.] 

I. Birth; iflue into life. . . , 

Concluding ever with a thankfgiving for the nativity 
our Saviour, in whofe birth the births of all are only bleile. 

JStXiK- 

a. Time, place, or manner of birth. 

My hufhand, and my children both. 

And you the calenders of their nativity. 

Go to a goflip’s fcaft. Shaief. Com- of trues.. 

They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in*f 
tivity, chance, or death. Shaief. Men. IV. of 

When I vow, I weep ; and vows fo born. 

In their nativity all truth appears. Shaief.Mid. A . re 
Thy birtli and thy nativity is of Canaan. Ezei. xvi. j- 

3. State or place of being produced. 

Thefe, in their dark nativity, the deep 
Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame. 
NATURAL, adj. [nature 1 , French, from nature.] 
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anyp^culj, b«T W* 

of itfelf. 

*• "SiTould turn the vein of that« call -W, » that 
of teal propagation, which has over been encouraged a. 
the othcAas been disfavoured by all inftitutions. 7 emp e. 

3 ‘ B jf° t here be any difference in natural parts, it fhould feem 
that the advantage lies on the fide of children bom from 
noble and wealthy parents. * W, J ‘ 

a Not forced ; not farfetched ; dilated by nature. 

4 I will now deliver a few of the propereft and natwallejl 
confiderations that belong to this piece. Wotton s Arch. 

C. Confonant to natural notions. 

Such unnatural connections become, by cuflom, ns na¬ 
tural to the mind as fun and light: fire and warmth go to¬ 
gether, and fo feem to carry with them as natural an evi¬ 
dence as (elf-evident truths themfclves. Locke. 

6. Tender; affectionate by nature. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

He wants the nafral touch. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 

7. Unaffected ; according to truth and reality. 

' What can be more natural than the circumftances in the 
behaviour of thofe women who had loft their hufbands on 
this fatal day. Addifon. 

S. Oppoled to violent; as, a natural death. 

Na'tural. n.f. [from nature.] 

1. An idiot; one whom nature debars from underflanding; a 
fool. 

That a monfter fhould be fuch a natural. Shakefpeare. 

Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow compafs he 
has been all his life confined to, you will find him no more 
capable of reafoning than a perfedt natural. Locke. 

2. Native ; original inhabitant. 

The inhabitants and naturals of the place, fhould be in a 
ftate of freemen. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Oppreflion, in many places, wears the robes of juftice, 
which domineering over the naturals may not fpare ftrangers, 
and ftrangers will not endure it. Raleigh's Effays. 

3. Gift of nature; nature; quality. 

The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps ; fuch as 
prefuming on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock 
at terms when they underftand not things. Ben. Johnfon. 

To confider them in their pure naturals , the earl’s intel- 
ledlual faculties were his ftrongcr part, and the duke, his prac- 
tical. Wotton. 

Na'turalist. n.f [from natural] A ftudent in phyficks, 
or natural philolophy. 

Admirable artifice! wherewith Galen, tho’ a mere na- 
turalijl, was fo taken, that he could not but adjudge the 
honour of a hymn to the wife creator. More. 

It is not credible, that the naturalijl could be deceived in 
his account of a place that lay in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. Addifon on Italy. 

Naturaliza'tion. n. f. [from naturalize.] The act of 
inverting aliens with the privileges of native lubje£ts. 

The Spartans were nice in point of naturalization ; where¬ 
by, while they kept their compafs, they flood firm ; but 
when they did fpread, they became a windfal. Bacon's EJT. 

Encouragement may be given to any merchants that fhall 
come over and turn a certain flock of their own, as natura¬ 
lization, and freedom from cuftoms the two firft years. Temple. 

Enemies, by taking advantage of the general naturalization 
ztk, invited over foreigners of all religions. Swift 

I o Naturalize, v. a. [from natural.] J ‘ 

1. To adopt into a community ; to invert with the privileges of 

native fubjedts. & 

The great lords informed the king, that the Irifh mioht 
not be naturalized without damage to themfelves or the crown. 

„ t- , , Davies on Ireland. 

2. To make natural; to make eafy like things natural. 

He nfes frefh to his hammer and anvU; cuilom has na¬ 
turalized his labour to him. South's C, 

Naturally, adv. [from natural.] 

1. According to the power or impullcs of unaflifted nature 

Our (ovcrcign good is de fired naturally, God, the author 

to fulfil rt atU S d I, 1 ** a PP° in , tcd natura l means whereby 
to fulfil it, but man having utterly difabled lik / 

thefe means, hath had other revealed, and hath rero’ 4 

2- According to nature ; without affeaation. ^ 

Xv - That part 

was aptly fitted, and naturally perform’d e/,„i u 

Th, s anfwcis Se y ^ V 
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before the Jelnge, Zterf. 

The thoughts arc to be mcafured only by their propriety ; 
JK Xnow nrorc nr left .** ««• 
and occafions. 

•2. Spontaneoully. 

Naturalness, n.f [from natural.] 
r The ftate of being given or produced by nature. 

' The naturalnefs of a defife, is the caule that the fat.sfac- 
tion of it is pleafure, and pleafurc importunes the will; and 
that which inVrnrne. the wiU. purr a 

2 reallq-, no. AUx 

He murt underftand what is contained in the temperament 
of the eyes, in the naturalnefs of the eyebrows. Dryden 
Horace fpeaks of thefe parts in an ode that may be reckoned 
among the fineft for the naturalnefsoi the thought, and the 
beauty of the expreflion. Addifon. 

NATURE, n.f. [nature, Latin; nature, French.] 

1. An imaginary being fuppofed to prefide over the material and 
animal world. 

Thou, nature, art my goddefs; to thy law 
My fcrviccs are bound. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 

When it was faid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians have 
condemned you to die ; he faid again, and nature them. 

Bacon. 

Let the poftilion nature mount, and let 
The coachman art be let. Cowley. 

Heav’n beftows 

At home all riches that wife nature needs. Cowley. 

Simple nature to his hope has giv’n. 

Beyond the doud-topt hill an humbler heav’n. Pope. 

2. The native ftate or properties of any thing, by which it i3 
diferiminated from others. 

Between the animal and rational province, fome animals 
have a dark refembhnee of the influxes of reafon : fo be¬ 
tween the corporeal and intellectual world, there is man 
participating much of both natures. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

3. The conftitution of an animated body. 

Nature, as it grows again tow’rd earth. 

Is fafhion’d for the journey, dull and heavy. Shaief 

We’re not ourfclves. 

When nature * being oppreft, commands the mind 
To fuffer with the body. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. Difpofition of mind ; temper. 

Nothing could have fubdu’d nature 
To fuch a lowncfs but his unkind daughters. Shaief 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harms. 

That he fufpects none; on whole foolilh lioncfty 
My practices ride eafy. Shakefpcare's King Lear. 

5. The regular courfe of tilings. 

My end 

Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence. Shaief 

6. The compafs of natural cxiftcncc. 

If their dam may be judge, the young apes arc the moft 
beautiful things in nature. Gianv. 

7. Natural affection, or reverence; native fenfations, 

Have we not feen 

The murd’ring fon afeend his parent’s bed, 

Thro’ violated nature force his way. 

And ftain the facred womb where once he lay ? 

8. The ftatc or operation of the material world. 

He binding nature faft in fate. 

Left confluence free and will. 

9. Sort; fpecics. 

d mifchirf inab “" j xj r 

“ aJ>|, “ d “ —k « conforSnllc 

and°re& r ' ““ ^ “ UfteS which arc ^prejudiced 
*f at !< re and Homer were he found the fame. 

Phy v” ; the ^ ciencc which teaches the qualities of thin^f ’ 
Nature and nature s laws lay hid in night, * ' 

God faid, let Newton be, and all was light. P r „. 

A au Y - U ' f - t from »«««.] The ftatc of bcin/ot 
du«d by nature. A word not ufed. g P 

«: h r t th ' 

deny unto nature wc impute unto neturity Broivn 
Na val y;. [w, Fr. \avalis, Latin.?' ^ K Err * 
1. Confiftmw of fhips. J 


Pope. 


Pope. 


"camping on the main. 

Our naval army had befieged Spain ; 

7 hey that the whole world’s monarrhv Ac 
Arc .0 their pom bp o«r ' 

T* “f hi *l> pef, their „ a , ' C i 

scMi g tw;. world 

Mnltcrs of foch number, of ® r o ng va]u „ t 


Waller . 

Prior. 

men, as 
well 
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well as of all the naval ftores that fumifh the world. Temtle. 
NAVE. n.f. [nap, Saxon.} r 

I. The middle part of the wheel in which the axle moves. 
Out, out, thou ftrumpet fortune ! all you gods 
In general fynod take away her pow’r; 

Break all the fpokes and fellies from her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav’n, 

As low as to the fiends. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the naves, by 
tneir fwift rotations on the ends of the axle-trees, produce 
a heat fomctimes fo inter) fe as to fet them on fire. Ray. 

i. [From navis, nave, oldFr.J The middle part of the church 
diftindt from the aides or wings. 

It comprehends the nave or body of the church, together 
with the chancel. Aytife's Par. 

Na vel. n. f. [napela, navela, Saxon.] 

I. The point in the middle of the belly, by which embryos 
communicate with the parent. : 

The ufc of the navel is to continue the infant unto the 
mother, and by the veflels thereof to convey its aliments. 

Brown's Vvigor Errours, b. v. 
As children, while within the womb they live. 

Feed by the navel: here they feed not fo. Davies. 
There is a fuperintending Providence, that fome animals 
will hunt for the teat before they are quite gotten out of the 
fecundines and parted from the naveljlring. Derham. 

J[. The middle; the interiour part. 

Being preft to the war. 

Even when the navel of the ftatc was touch’d. 

They would not thread the gates. Shake/. Cor. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood. 

Immur’d in cyprefs fhades, a forcerer dwells. Milton. 
Na'velgall. n.f. 

Nave/gall is a bruife on the top of the chine of the back, 
behind the faddle, right againft the navel , occafioned either 
by the faddle being fplit behind, or the fluffing being want- 
ing, or by the crupper buckle fitting down in that place, or 
fome hard weight or knobs lying diredly behind the faddle. 
Na'velwort. n.f. 

It hath the appearance of houfebeck; from which it differs 
only in having an oblong tubulous flower of one leaf, di¬ 
vided at the top into five parts. This plant is ufed in me¬ 
dicine, and grows wild upon old walls. Miller. 

Na'vew. n.f. [napus , Lat. navet, naveatt , Fr.] 

It agrees in moil refpeds with the tumep ; but has a 
Idler root, and fomewhat warmer in tafte. The fpecies are 
three. In the ifle of Ely the third fpecies, which is wild, 
is very much cultivated, it being the cole feed from which 
they draw the oil. Miller. 

NAUGHT, adj. [na)«, napftijjc, Saxon; that is, ne aught , 
not any thing.} Bad; corrupt; worthlcfs. 

With them that are able to put a difference between things 
naught and things indifferent in the church of Rome, we 
are yet at controverly about the manner of removing that 
which is naught. Hooker, b. iv. 

Thy lifter’s naught: Oh Regan ! fhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindnefs like a vulture here. Shakef. 
Naught, n.f. Nothing. This is commonly, though impro¬ 
perly, written nought. See Aught and Ought. 

Be you contented 

To have a fon fet your decrees at naught, 

To pluck down juftice from your awful bench. Shah. 
Na'ughtily. adv. [from naughty.] Wickedly; corruptly. 
Na'ughtiness. n.f. [from naughty.] Wickednefs; badnefs. 
Slight wickednefs or parvefeuity, as of children. 

No remembrance of naughtinefs delights but mine own ; 
and methinks the accufing his traps might in fome manner 
excufe my fault, which certainly I loth to do. Sidney, b. ii, 
Na'ughtv. adj. [See NAUGHT.] 
j. Bad ; wicked ; corrupt. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foftered up in 
blood by his naughty father. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thefe naughty times 

Put bars between the owners and their rights. Shakef 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

So fhincs a good deed in a naughty world, Shakef. 

1 . It is now feldom ufed but in ludicrous cenfure. 

If gentle flumbers on thy temples creep. 

But naughty man, thou doft not mean to fleep. 

Betake thee to thy bed. Dry den. 

Navi'cular. adj. [navicularis, Lat. naviculaire, Fr.] In ana¬ 
tomy, the third bone in each foot that lies between the 
aftragalus and offa cuneiformia. Diet. 

NA'VIGABLE. adj. [navigable , Fr. navigabilis , Latin.] Ca¬ 
pable of being palled by fhips or boats. 

The firft-peopled cities were all founded upon thefe na¬ 
vigable rivers, or their branches, by which the one might 
give fuccour to the other. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the IVorld. 

Almighty Jove furveys 

Earth, air, and fhores, and navigable feas. Dryden. 


Su:ee. 

More, 
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Navigableness. ». / [f rom navigable 1 c*-, -c 
parted in veflels. * a '- a ?acity to ^ 

To Navigate. «. ». [navigo, Lat. naViger, Fr 1 T 
to pafs by water. * * 1 0 fell • 

the * fcw 

To To paf, by fcipa ortt* " ^ 

Drufus, the father of the emperor Claudius w-k a c . 
who navigated the northern ocean. ArbutlmTt 

Navigation, n. f [navigation, Fr. from St?*'^ 
i. The act or pradice of palfing by water. 

a „ 9 “ r fti PP in S for number > length, mariners, pil 0ts an , 
all things that appertain to navigation, is as great« 

The loadftone is that great help to navigations 
Rude as their fhips, was navigation then. 

No ufeful compafs or meridian known ; 

Coafting, they kept the land within their ken. 

And knew no north but when the poleftar fhone. fW, 
When Pliny names the Pant as inventors of nm£ 2 Z 
£ muft be underftood of the Phoenicians, from whom £ 

*. 

Tho’ you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches, tho’ the yelly waves & 

Confound and fwallow navigation up. Shnbr w 

Navigator, n.f [navigatcur, Fr. from navigate.] 
feaman ; traveller by water. ’ 

. By the founding of navigators, that fea is not three hun¬ 
dred and fixty foot deep. Brtrew, 

The rules of navigators muft often fail. Brown’s V. Eri 
The contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe theft- fufanu 
rine navigators will want winds, tides, and the fight of the 

hea ™? s - . . . , , lFUkin's Math. Mine. 

I Ins terreftnal globe, which before was only a globe' n 
fpeculation, has fincc been furrounded by the boldnefi of mj m, 
navigators. Texth 

Nau'lage. n.f. [naulum, Lat.] The freight of pafibgras o 
a fhip. 

Nau'machy. n.f [naumachie, Fr. naumachia, Latin.] A mod 
fea fight. 

To NAU'SEATE. v. n. [from naufen, Latin.] To grow 
fqueamilh ; to turn away with difguft. 

Don’t over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be feized with 
a laffitude, and naufeate, and grow tired of a particular fub- 
je£t before you have finilhed it. Watts's Imprceu. of the Miel 
To Nau'seate. v. a. 

I. To loath ; to rejed with difguft. 

While we fingle out fcveral dilhes, and rejed others, the 
feledion feems arbitrary; for many are crycd up in one age, 
which are decryed and naufeated in another. B> rum's V. Err. 
Old age, with filent pace, comes creeping on, 
Naufeates the praife, which in her youth fhe won, 

And hates the mufc by which fhe was undone. Diydat. 

Thofc heads, as ftomachs, are not furc the beft, 

Which naufeate all, and nothing can digeft. Pop. 

a. To ftrike with difguft. 

He let go his hold and turned from her, as if he were 
naufeated, then gave her a lafh with his tail. Swift. 

Nau'seous. adj. [from naufea, Latin ; naufee, Fr.] Loath- 
lome ; dilguftful; regarded with abhorrence. 

Thofe trifles wherein children take delight. 

Grow naufeous to the young man’s appetite. 

And from thofe gaieties our youth requires 
To exercife their minds, our age retires. Denbsn. 

Food of a wholefom juice is plealant to the tafte ani 
agreeable to the ftomach, 'till hunger and thirft be well ap- 
peafed, and then it begins to be lefs pleafant, and at fall 
even naufeous and loath fome. 

Old thread-bare phrafes will often make you go out of 
your way to find and apply them, and are naufeous to ra¬ 
tional hearers. Ssxip- 

Nau'seovsly. adv. [from naufeous.] Loathfomely; difguftfull/- 

This, though cunningly concealed, as wellknovvinghowsaw- 

ftoufly that drug would go down in a lawful monarchy, which 
was preferibed for a rebellious commonwealth, yet they al¬ 
ways kept in referve. Drjfa 

Their fatire’s praife ; .- 

So naufeoufly and fo unlike they paint. Garth s Vijr 

Nau'seousness. n.f. [from naufeous.] Loathfomenels; 1 “*' 
lity of raifing difguft. g 

The naujeoufnefs of fuch company difgufts a reafon 
man, when he fees he can hardly approach greatneis but 
a moated caftle; he muft firft pals through the mud and * 
with which it is encompafled. Dryden' s Aurengu ■ 

Nautical. ) rnauticus, Larin.] Pertaining to Tailors- 
Nautick. J J , Vrhde- 

Hc elegantly fhewed by whom he was drawn, wnic, ‘ 
painted the nautical compafs with autmagnes, out t ' -y 

NAUTILUS, n.f [Latin; nautile,Fr.] Aihcllhlhfunu^ 
with fomething analogous to oars and a fail. 
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team of the little nautilus to fail, . fe 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. Pope. 

N A 'v-y. n.f [from navis, Lat.] Anaflembly of fhips, com- 

m °On theweftem coaft rideth a puiflant navy. Sha. Rich. III. 

' Lew money, and return the fame to the treafurer of the 
navy for his majefty’s ufe. Clarendon. 

The narrow feas can fcarce their navy bear; 

Or crowded veflels can their foldiers hold. Dryden. 

Nay. adv. [na, Saxon, or ne aye.] 

1. No; an adverb of negation. 

Difputes in wrangling fpend the day, 

Whilft one fays only yea, and t’other nay. Denham. 

2. Not only fo but more. A word of amplification. 

A goo'd man always profits by his endeavour, yea, when 
he is abfent; nay, when dead, by his example and memory ; 
fo good authors in their ftile. Ben. Johnfon's Difcov. 

This is then the allay of Ovid’s writings, which is fuf- 
ficiently recompenfed by his other excellencies; nay, this very 
fault is not without its beauties; for the moll fevere cenfor 
cannot but be pleafed. Dryden. 

If a fon fhould ftrike his father, not only the criminal but 
his whole family would be rooted out, nay, the inhabitants 
of the place where he lived, would be put to the fword, 
nay, the place itfelf would be razed. Addif Spell. N°. 189. 

3. Word of refufal. 

They have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Ro¬ 
mans, and have call us into prifon ; and now do they thruft 
us out privily ! nay verily ; but let them come themfelves 
and fetch us out. Alls xvi. 37. 

The fox made feveral excufes, but the ftork would not 
be faid nay ; fo that at laft he promifed him to come. 

L'Ef range. Fable 31. 

He that will not when he may. 

When he would he fhall have nay. Prov. 

Na'ywoRD. n.f [nay and word.] 

1. The fide of denial; the faying nay. 

You would believe my faying. 

Howe’er you lean to th’ nayword. Shak. Win. Tale. 

2. A proverbial reproach ; a bye word. 

If I do not gull him into a nayword, and make him a 
common recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie 
ftraight in my bed. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

3. A watchword. Not in ufe. 

I have fpoke with her; and we have a nayword how to 
know one another. I come to her in white, and cry mum ; 
flie cries budget; and by that wc know one another. Sha. 

Ne. adv. [Saxon. This particle was formerly of very frequent 
ufe, both fingly and by contraction in compound words; as, 
mil for ne will or will not ; nas for ne has or has not ; nis 
for ne is or is not.] Neither; and not. 

His warlike fhield all cover’d clofely was, 

Ar might of mortal eye be ever feen, 

Not made of fteel, nor of enduring brafs. Parry §>u 

Neaf. n.f. [nefi, Iflandick.] A fill. It is retained in Scot- 
land ; and in the plural neaves. 

Give me thy neaf, Monfieur Muftardfeed. Shakefbeare 

To Neal, t, [onoelan, Saxon ; to kindle.] To temper 
by a gradual and regulated heat. 1 

1 he workmen let it cool by degrees in fuch relentings of 
fire, as they call their Healing heats; left it fhould fhiver in 
pieces by a violent fuccecdingof air in the room of fire. 

f ° r W “‘ ° f "" 

I common way is to give it a blood-red heat in 

rff M* ^ 

Neap. adj. [nepplob, Saxon; meJL, B , acon - 

°° ly 01 and S 

lo ? r hin s 

. How doth the fea conftantly obfc^rrtS 
its fpnngs and neap-tides, and Ll retain £ 

NSt tH r e mai " tenanCe of its inhabiJnu * Tr 

I have heard thee lay, 

suri 

Iv 
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This child was very near being excluded out of the 
of man, barely by his fhape. 

Near. adv. 

2. At'hand; not far off. Unlefs it be rather in this fenfe an ad- 

art near in their mouth, and far from their reins. 

per. xn. 2. 

He ferv’d great HeClor, and was ever near , 

Not with his trumpet only, but his fpear. Dryden s ALn. 

3. Within a little. 

Self-pleating and humourous minds are fo fenfible of everv 
reftraint, as they will go near to think tbei £. g ird, “ a, \ d 
garters to be bonds and fliackles. Bacon s EJJays, N . S. 

This eagle fhall go near, one time or other, to take you 
for a hare. L’EJlrange, Fable 107. 

He that paid a bufhel of wheat per acre, would pay now 
about twenty-five pounds per annum ; which would be near 
about the yearly value of the land. Locke. 

The Caftilian would rather have died in flavery himfelf, 
than paid fuch a fum as he found would go near to ruin him. 

Addif on's Spetlatof. 

Near. adj. 

1. Not diftant. [Sometimes it is doubtful whether near be an 
adjcClive or adverb.] 

This city is near to flee unto. Gen. xix. 20. 

The will, free from the determination of fuch defircs, is 
left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfaClions. Locke. 

After he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and 
enlarged his idea as much as he plcafes, he is not one jot 
nearer the end of fuch addition than at firft fetting out. Locke. 

2. Advanced towards the end of an enterprife or difquitition. 

Unlefs they add fomewhat elfe to define more certainly 
what ceremonies fhall ftand for beft, in fuch f rt that all 
churches in the world fhall know them to be the beft, and 
fo know them that there may not remain any queflion about 
this point; we are not a whit the nearer for that they have 
hitherto faid. Hooker, b. iv. f 13. 

3. Clofe; not rambling; obfervant of ftile or manner of the 
thing copied. 

Hannibal Caro’s, in the Italian, is the nearcjl, the moft 
poetical, and the moft fonorous of any tranflation of the 
/Encid. Yet though he takes the advantage of blank verfe, 
he commonly allows two lines for one in Virgil, and docs 
not always hit his fenfe. Drvden. 

4. Clofely related. 

If one fhall approach to any that is near of kin to him. 

t • Lev. xviii. 6. 

5- Intimate ; familiar; admitted to confidence. 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would humour his 
men with the imputation of being near their mafter. Shak. 

o. Touching; preffing ; affedting; dear. 

Ev’ry minute of his being thrufts 

Againft my near'Ji of life. Shakefbeare's Macbeth. 

He could never judge that it was better to be deceived than 
not, m a matter of fo great and near concernment. Locke 

L“ ,OU i; inclining to covetoufnefs ; as, airman. 

Near hand. Clofely ; without a&ing or waiting at a dillance. 

nf tUt C T n ,? na>r h , and int0 the manner of performance 
nnin- h ’ dcllberation > hath overturned the 

nSS.'■L fjSEKj imp °' r,bmt} " Ba “ n ’ s My 

l - A ' "° g rc at diftancc ; not remotely. 

m EL ar \ th f CnCm!eS ° f the P rieft hood : thev are diligent 
to obferve whatever may nearly or remotely blcmifh it. ° 

2. Clofely; preflingly. Atterbury. 

Nearly it now concerns us, to be fure 

Nearness, n.f [f rom near.] 

p f ^ ef V not remotenefs ; approach. 

forbaJ thc s f v*' 

between Phidiae and Alc m e„e s abont 

Thofe blefled fpirits that arp r J ? ottorfs ^chiteP.ure. 
may well be all fire ar^ love but 3 to God > 

cannot find the effeds of it. * “ y at fuch a diftance 

The beft rule is to be guided , Duppa. 

at which the repetitions a & re placed ? r dift ance 

W, nC t° f blood or affedion. hC ° r,8,naI ‘ P ‘P‘- 

tween pcrfons^oTnear blSd^^f pafla S cs oF Sympathy be- 
and lifters. There b e . bothers 

man) reports m hiftory, that upon 

tbs 
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3- Tendency to avarice; caution of expence 7 7 

kews in the king a nearnefs, but yet with a kind of 
juftnefs So thele little grams of gold and filver, helped 
not a little to make up the great heap. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

t nyte T n \ Saxon ; Iflandick and Scot.] 
X * Bhc ~ att ]. e 5 ox ^ n - J 15 commonly ufed collectively. J 
I he fleer, the heifer, aid the calf, 

??’ d **"• Sbakcfpeare's Win. Talc. 

A prefent for any emperor that ever trod on neats leather. 

0 1 r x n „ Sbakcfpeare's Temped. 

Smoak preferveth flelh ; as we fee in bacon, neats tongue,, 
and martlemas beef. Bacon's Natures! Hijlory. 

His droves of afles, camels, herds of neat. 

And flocks of Iheep, grew Ihortly twice as great. Sandy 
What care of neat, or Iheep is to be had, 

I fmg, Mecamas. May's VirgWs Georgies. 

Some kick d until they can feel, whether 
A Ihoc be Spanifh or neats leather. Hudidras , fi. i. 

As great a drover, and as great 
A critick too, in hog or neat. Hud. p. i. cant. 2. 

Set it in rich mould, with neats dung and lime mingled. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 
2. A cow or ox. j •> j 

Who both by his calf and his lamb will be known. 
May well kill a neat and a Iheep of his own. Tuff. Hufb. 

Go and get me fomc repaft.— 

What fay you to a neat's foot ? 

’Tis pafling good; I prythee, let me have it. Shakef. 

Neat. adj. [net, French; nitidus, Latin.] 

1. Elegant, but without dignity. 

The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quickncfs and 
portion; the expreflion humble, yet as pure as the language 
will afford; neat, but not florid ; eafv, and yet lively. Pope 

2 . Cleanly. r 

Herbs and other country melfes. 

Which the mytf-handed Phyllis dreflis. Milt. Poems. 

3. Pure; unadulterated ; unminglcd ; in the cant of trade. 

Tuns of fweet old wines, along the wall; 

Neat and divine drink, kept to chear withal 
t Ulyfles old heart. Chapman's Odyjpy, b. ii. 

Ne'atherd. n. f. [neabypb, Saxon.] A cowkeepcr ; one 
who has the care of black cattle. BsxoAoj, bubulcus. 

There netherd with cur and his horn. 

Be a fence to the meadow and corn. Tuff Hujlt. 

The fwains and tardy neatherds came, and laft 
Mcnalcas, wet with beating winter mart. Drydcn. 

Nea'TLY. adj. [from neat.] 

1. Elegantly, but without dignity ; fprucely. 

I will never truft a man again for keeping his fword clean ; 
nor believe he can have every thing in him, by wearing his 
apparel neatly. Shakejpeare's AWs well that aids well. 

To love an altar built, 

Of twelve vaft French romances neatly gilt. Pope. 

2. Cleanlily. 

Nea'tness. n:f. [from neat.] 

1. Sprucenefs; elegance without dignity. 

Pelagius carped at the curious ncatnefs of men’s apparel. 

Hooker, b. v. /. 29. 

2. Lleanlinefs. 

Neb. n.f. [nebbe, Saxon.] 

1. Nofe ; beak; mouth. Retained in the north. 

How Ihe holds up the neb ! the bill to him, 

And arms her with the boldncfs of a wife. 


| - .^1 ..._ - Shake/. 

Take a glafs with a belly and a long neb. Bacon. 

2" [In Scotland.] The bill of a bird. See Nib. 

NEBULA. n. J. [Lat.J It is applied to appearances, like a 
cloud in the human body ; as alfo to films upon the eyes. 

Nf'buLOUS. adj. [; nebulo/us , Latin.] Mifty; cloudy. 

Ne'cessaries. n.f. [from necejfny.] Things not only con¬ 
venient but needful; things not to be left out of daily ufe. 
fhiibus doleat natura negatls. 

The fupcrnatural neceftries are, the preventing, artifting, 
and renewing grace of God, which we fuppofe God ready 
to annex to the revelation of his will, in the hearts of all 
that with obedient humble fpirits receive and finccrely em¬ 
brace it. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

The right a fon has, to be maintained and provided with 
the r.ceejfarles and conveniences of life, out of his father’s 
flock, gives him a right to fucceed to his father’s property 
for his own good, Locke. 

Ne cessarily, adv. [from necefary.] 

1. Indifpcnfablv. 

I would know by fome fpecial inflancc, what one article 
of Chriflian faith, or what duty required neerfarily unto all 
mens falvation there is, which the very reading of the word 
of God is not apt to notify. Hooker, b. v. f. 22 . 

2. By inevitable confequcnce. 

They who recall the church unto that which was at the 
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firft, muft necefarily fet bounds and limits unto their fprech«, 

th T fb y 9 ^ f ° the fatal chain oflZ'h w h / 1 

they lhould have refolved the ncceffity of all iiS J ^ 
into the free determination of God himfelf- vents 

necefarily, that which he firft propofed freely.’ S^T* 

n S£T ESS - " f - [fr ° m Thc 

NECESSARY, adj. [necefarius, Latin.] 
x. Needful; indifpenfablv requifite. 

greatnefs is in virtue underftood; 

’ Pis only necefary to be good. Drydcn's 

A certain kind of temper is necefary to the plcafl-3 
quiet of our minds, confequently to our happinefs • and ^ 
is hohnefs and goodnefs. » ™ ,h « 

The Dutch would go on to challenge the milita!vt 
\ ernment and the revenues, and reckon them amnn^' . 
Ihall be thought necefary for their barrier. Swift', Mfal 

2. Not free ; fatal; impelled by fate. 1 Mjtti 

3. Conclufivc ; decifive by inevitable confequcnce 

No man can Ihcw by any necefary argument, that it; 

Su sf bk thit dl d,c rclsiions “575 *r k ‘ 

T° Necessitate, v. a. [from Lain.] Tm* 

necefiary ; not to leave free ; to exempt from choice. 

Haft thou proudly aferibed the good thou haft done to thv 
own ftrength, or imputed thy fins and follies to ibcneceffitatj, 
and inevitable decrees of God. Duppa's Rules for dJ 
I he marquis of Ncwcalllc being prefl'ed on both fides' 
was necefitated to draw all his army into York, Qaruti. 

Man feduc’d. 

And flatter’d out of all, believing lies ' 

Againft his maker: no decree of mine 
Concurring to neceftate his fall. Milton's Par. hi 

Our voluntary fervice he requires. 

Not our necefitated. Milton's Paradifc Loft, b. v. 

Neither the Divine Providence, or his determinations, 
perluafions, or inflexions of the underftandin* or will of 
rational creatures doth deceive the underftanding, or pervert 
the will, or neceftate or incline either to any moral evil. 

Hale's Origin of MarJ-nl 
The politician never thought that he might fall danger- 
oufly fick, and that ficknefs neceftate his removal from the 
court. , South’s Sent. 

Th’ eternal, when he did the world create 
And other agents did neceftate ; 

So what he order’d they by nature do; 

Thus light things mount, and heavy downward go, 

Man only boafts an arbitrary ftate. Drjdtn. 

The perfections of any perfon may create our veneration; 
his power, our fear; and his authority arifing thence, a fer- 
vile and necefitated obedience ; but love can be produced 
only by kindnefs. Rogert. 

Necessita'tion. n.f. [from neceftate.] Thc act of making 
necefiary; fatal compulfion. 

This neccflity, grounded upon thc necefiation of a man’s 
will without his will, is fo far from leflening thofe difficulties 
which flow from thc fatal deftiny of the Stoicks, that it in- 
crcafeth them. Brandoallagainft Hdk. 

Where the law makes a certain heir, there is a nccejftati.t 
to one ; where the law doth not name a certain heir, there 
is no ncceftation to one, and there they have power or liberty 
to choofe. Bramhali againft HsUt- 

Nece'ssitied. adj. [from necefty.] In a ftate of want Not 
ufed. 

This ring was mine, and when I gave it Helen, 

I bad her, if her fortunes ever Hood 
Neceftied to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her. Shakefprare's AWs well that aids welt- 

Necessitous, adj. [from necefty.] Prefled with poverty. 
They who were envied, found no fatisfaclion in what 
they were envied for, being poor and neceftous. Clarets- 
There are multitudes of neceftous heirs and penurious pa¬ 
rents, parfons in pinching circumftanccs, with numerous a- 
milies of children. ^butht- 

Nece'ssitouskess. n.f. [from neceftous.] Poverty; wan* 
need. - 

Univcrfal peace is demonftration of univerfal plent)> 
where there is want and neceftoufnej's , there will 

relling. Bumtefs Theory of the 

Nece'ssitude. n.f. [neceftudo, Latin.] 

1. Want; need. .. 

Thc mutual nccef ludes of human nature neceflanl) • 
tain mutual offices between them. Hale's Orig- 

2 . Friendlhip. 

Necessity, n.f. [neeeftas, Latin.] 

1. Cogency; compulfion; fatality. 

Necefty and chance 

Approach not me ; and what I will is fate. 

2. State of being necefiary ; indifpcnfablcnefs. , I|f 

Urge the necefty, and ftate of times. Shake). 
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SrJTinning ting wUh 

We fee the „«#» of an augmentation, .0 bring the 

enemy to reafon. 

, Want; need; poverty. 

J The art of our nccef ties is ftrangc, 

Th-t can make vile things precious. Shake/. K. Lear. 
The caufe of all the dillraaions in Ins court or army, 
proceeded from the extreme poverty, 


it. • Clarendon, b. viii. 

^ wTartT'firft to confult our own necefties, but then thc 
of our neighbours have a chriltian right to.apart 
of what we have to fpare. L Eftrangt, Fable 217. 

a Things necefiary for human life. 

** Thefe lhould be hours for necefties. 

Not for delights; times to repair our nature 

With comforting repofe, and not for us , 

To vvafte thefe times. Shakejpeare s Henry VIII. 

c. Cogency of argument; inevitable confequcnce. 

■* There never was a man of folid underftanding, whofc 
apprehenfions are fober, and by a penf.ve infpeaion advifed, 
but that he hath found by an irrefiftible necefty, one true 
God and everlafting being. Sleigh's Hijlory. 

Good nature or beneficence and candour, is the produdt 
of right reafon, which of necefty will give allowance to the 
failings of others. Drydcn. 

NECK, n.f [Jxneca, Saxon; neck, Dutch.] 

1. Thc part between the head and body. 

He'll beat Bufidius’ head below his knee, 

And tread upon his neck. Sbakcfpeare's Coriolanus. 

The length of the face twice exceedeth that of the neck. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

She clapp'd her leathern wing againft your towr’s. 

And thruft out her long neck, ev’n to your doors. Dryd. 

I look on the tucker to be the ornament and defence of 
the female neck. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 109. 

I. A long narrow part. 

The accefs of the town was only by a neck of land, be¬ 
tween the fea on the one part, and the harbour water on the 
other. Bacon. 

Thou walk’ll as on a narrow mountain’s neck, 

A dreadful height, with fcanty room to tread. Drydcn. 

3. On the neck ; immediately after ; from one following an¬ 
other clofely. 

He depos’d the king, 

And, on the neck of that, talk’d the whole ftate. Shake/. 
Inftantly on the neck of this came news, that Ferdinando 
and Ifabella, had concluded a peace. Bacon. 

4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder any thing being 
done ; or, to do moxe than half. 

Ne'ckbeef. n.f. [neck and beef] The coarfc flelh of the 
neck of cattle, fold to the poor at a very cheap rate. 

They’ll fell (as cheap as neckbeef) for counters at cards. 

Swift. 

Ne'ckxloath. n.f. [neck and cloath.] That which men wear 
on their neck. 

Will Ihe with hufwife’s hand provide thy meat. 

And ev’ry funday morn thy neckcloath plait ? Gay. 

Ne'cerchief. I n. f. A gorget; handkerchief for a woman’s 

Neckatee. S neck. 

Ne'cklace. n.f. [neck and lace.] An ornamental ftring of 
beads or precious ftones, worn by women on their neck. 

Ladies, as well then as now, wore eftates in their ears. 
Both men and women wore torques, chains, or necklaces of 
filver and gold fet with precious ftones. Arbuthnot on Coins 

Or lofc her heart, or necklace, at a ball. p ot)e 

Ne ckweed. n.f. [neck 2mA weed.] Hemp. 

Nf.'cromancer. n.f [vixpor and polth;. ] One who by 
charms can converfe with thc ghofts of the dead; a con¬ 
jurer ; an inchanter. 

Iam employed like the general who was forced to kill 
his enemies twice over, whom a necromancer had raifed to 

Necromancy, n.f [v«p<K and ; nlcrlmnu,^!]™ 5 ' 
the dVad. ^ fUtUrC CVCntS ’ by com xnunication with 

The refulrcdlion of Samuel is nothing but deluf.on in the 
practice of necromancy and popular conception of ghofts. 

a. Enchantment | conjuration. £ " m ‘- L '• 

IkUW." ‘‘ P “" y ty ’“’XT’J*"™ >K «•!» much 
„ Thit ptdacc Handeth in 
By necromancy placed there, 

( T hat it no tempefts needs to fear. n r _, v 

-KirMir^sr m „. 
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How charming is divine P hilo /°P h y ' ; , 

Not harlh and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofe, 

But muftcal as is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual Jbfl ^ ^ d fweeti,, 

Where no crude furfeit reigns. 

He with the Nais wont to dwell, 

I eavine thc neflar'd fcafts of Jove. „ 

Necta'reous. adj. [nedareus, Latin.] Refembl.ng nedar, 

^^AnnuaKoI me, the grapethe rofc renew, 

Thc juice nedareous and the balmy dew. P - 

Nectarine, adj. [from nedar.] Sweet as neHar. 

To their fuppcr-fruits they fell; ^ ^ 

N.'cSrw” 'Tftnxcrin,. Fmnch.] A fruit of th e plum 

k! This fruit differs from a peach In having a fmoothtimf 

and the flelh firmer. ■ nf 

The only nedarines are the inurry and the French ' of 
the laft there are two forts, one, winch is the beft > 
round, and thc other lomething long; of the murry there 
are feveral forts. ^ 

NEED. n.f. [neob, Saxon; nood , Dutch.] 

1. Exigency ; prefling difficulty; neceflity. 

The very ftream of his life, and the bufinefs he hath 
helmed, muft, upon a warranted need, give him a better 
proclamation. Shakejpeare's Meafure for Meajure. 

That fpirit that firft rulh’d on thee, 

Milton's Ageniftes. 


Dryden. 


In the camp of Dan, 

Be efficacious in thee now at need. 

In thy native innocence proceed. 

And fummon all thy reafon at thy need. 

2 . Want; diftrefsful poverty. 

Famine is in thy cheeks ; 

Need and oppreflion Hare within thine eyes. 

Contempt and beggary hang Upon thy back. Shake/. 

Defer not to give to him that is in need. Ecclus. iv. 3. 

The diftant heard, by fame, her pious deeds ; 

And laid her up for their extreameft needs ; 

A future cordial for a fainting mind. Drydcn. 

God fometimes calls upon thee to relieve the needs of thy 
brother, fometimes the neceflities of thy country, and fome¬ 
times the urgent wants of thy printe. South's Sermons. 

3. Want; lack of any thing for ufe. 

God grant we never may have need of you. Shake/. 

God who fees all things intuitively, neither Hands in need 
of logic, norufes it. Baker. 

To Need. v. a. [from the noun.] To want; to lack; to 
be in want of; to require. 

Bafeft beggars 

Are in the pooreft thing fuperfluous; 

Allow not nature more than nature needs. 

Man’s life is cheap as beafts. Shakejpeare's K. Lear. 

The whole need not a phyfician, but the lick. Matt ix. 12. 

Thou thy regal feeptre Ihalt lay by, 

For regal feeptre then no more Ihall need. Milt. P. Lojl. 
To afk whether the will has freedom ? is to alk, whether 
one power has another ? A queftion too abfurd to need an 
anfwer. Locke. 

To Need. v. n. 

1. To be wanted ; to be necefiary. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wont; 

I Iere needs me rie whiles the famous anceflors 
Of my moft dreadful fovereign I recount. Spenfer. 

When wc have done it, we have done all that is in our 

power, and all that needs. Lockes 

2 ‘ T ° havc neceflk y a,i y tb ‘ n g j to be in want of any thing. 
We have inftanccs of perception whilft we are afleep ; 
but how incoherent and how little conformable to the per¬ 
fection of a rational being, thofe who are acquainted with 
dreams need not be told. Locke. 

He that would difeourfe of things, as they agreed in the 

complex idea of extenfion and folidity, needed but ufe the 
word body. Lod( 

Needer. n.f [from need.] One that wants any thing. 

If the time thruft forth 
A ca u fe for thy repeal, we Ihall not fend 
G er the vaft world, to feek a finglc man ; 

And lofe advantage, which doth ever cool 

Need Vn 0f ; he Tfv, , _ _ Shakejpeare's Coriolanus. 

” **• t n “ i a " d M 1 N-rfiuy s jndirpentably 

us all things that ba n,,dful. both for our fouls and 

Do you confent „o (hall ac q uai„, him ^ 

A a » m 0ur lovcs ’ fittin g our duty t Sha Hem 

All thmgs needful for defence abound; * 

To m^nrlw raV r Screfthus wa,k the round. Dryden. 

.oXr/£taTbe ipr 

A lonely defart and an empty land, 

18 C Shall 
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Shall Icarcc afford, for needful hours of reft, 

A finglc houfe to their benighted gueft. Addifin on hah. 
Needfully. adv. [from needful.} Neccffarily. 

They who 

Dare for thefe poems, yet both afk and read. 

And like them too; muft needfully , tho’ few, 

Be of the beft. &». 

Nee dfulness. n.J. [from needful.] Neceffity. 

Nee'dily. adv. [from needy.] In poverty; poorly. 
Neediness, n.f [from needy.] Want; poverty. 

Whereas men have many reafonsto perfuade'; toufethem 
all at once, weakneth them. For it argueth a needinefs in 
every of the reafons, as if one did not truft to any of them, 
but fled from one to another. Baron 

NEE'DLE. n.f. [nabl, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall inftrument pointed at one end to pierce cloath, and 
perforated at the other to receive the thread, ufed in fewing. 

For him you wafte in tears your widow’d hours, 

_ For him your curious needle paints the flowers. Dryden. 

2 . The fmall fteel bar which in the mariners compafs (lands 
regularly north and fouth. 

The ufe of the loadftone, and the mariners needle was not 
then known. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Nee dle-f i sh. n. f. [needle and fijh.] A kind of fea-fifh. 

One rhomboidal bony fcale of the needle-fjh. Woodward. 
Needleful, n.f. [needle and full."] As much thread as is 
t generally put at one time in the needle. 

Nef. dlek. j n. J. [from needle. ] He who makes 

Nee dlemaker. ) needles. 

Nee'dlework. n.f [needle and work.] 

1. The buftnefs of a fempftrefs. 

2. Embroidery by the needle. 

In needleworks and embroideries, it is more pleafmg to 
have a lively work upon a lightfome ground, than a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightfome ground. Baeon. 

In a curious bredc of needlework , one colour falls away 
by fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo inlenlibly, that we 
fee the variety without being able to diftingui/h the total va- 
nifhing of the one from the firft appearance of the other. 

AeUifons Eff. on the Gcorgicks. 
Nee'dlesly. adv\ [from needlef.] Unneceffarily ; without 
need. 

We render languages more difficult to be learnt, and need¬ 
lefly advance orthography into a troublefomc art. Holder. 
Nee'dlessness. n.f. [(tom needlef.] Unneccflarinefs. 

To explain any of St. Paul’s Epiftles, after fo great a 
train of expofitors, might feem ccnfurable for its nccdlcjfncfs , 
did not the daily examples of pious and learned men juftify 
it. Locke's EJf. on St. Parts Epiftles. 

Nee'dless. adj. [from need.] 

1. Unncccflary ; not requifitc. 

Their exception againft cafinefs, as if that did nourilh 
ignorance, proccedeth altogether of a needlef jealoufy. Hook. 
This fudden ftab of rancour I mifdoubt; 

Pray God, I fay, I prove a needlef coward. Sha. R. III. 
Would not thefe be great and needlef abatements of their 
happinefs, if it were confined within the compafs of this 
life only ? Atterbury. 

2. Not wanting ; out of ufe. 

For his weeping in the needlef ftream. 

Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teftament. 

As worldings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too much. Sha. As you Like it. 

Nee'dment. n.f. [from need. ] Something necelfary. 

Behind 

His ferip did hang, in which his needments he did bind. 

Fairy Sjteeen, b. i. cant. 6. 
Needs, adv. [ nebej-, Saxon, unwilling. ] Necefl’arily ; by 
compulfion ; indifpenfably. 

The general and perpetual voice of men is as the fcntence 
of God himfelf; for that which all men have at all times 
learned, nature herfelf muft needs have taught. Hooker. 

God muft needs have done the thing which they imagine 
was to be done. Hooker , b. iii. 

I muft needs after him, madam, with my letter. Sha. 
Another being elected and his ambafladors returned, he 
would needs know the caufc of his repulfe in that competition. 

Davies on Ireland. 

I perceive 

Thy mortal fight to fail : objects divine 
Muft needs impair, and weary human fenfe. Milt. P. Loft. 
To fay the principles of nature muft needs be fuch as our 
philofophy makes them, is to fet bounds to omnipotence. 

Glanville, Seeptf. e. 25. 

I have affairs below. 

Which I muft needs difpatch before I go. Dryden. 

Needy, adj. [from need.] Poor ; ncceffitous; diftrefled by 
poverty. 

Their gates to all were open evermore, 1 

And one fat waiting ever them before, • [ 

'Fo call in comers by, that needy were and poor. Fa. J 
— In his needy ft op a tortoife hung. 


N E G 

Ar a ,! li p t0 ) r , { l ufrd ’ and ether (kins 
Of ill-map d fifties. Shakefpeare's R omeo ayul 7 , 

The poor and needy praife thy name. u J 

We bring into the world a poor needy uncertain lft c V’ 
at the longeft, and unquiet at the bell ’ fto « 

Nuptials of form, of int’reft, or of ftate 
Thofe feeds of pride are fruitful in debate:’ 


Let happy men for gen’rous love declare, ’ 

And chufc the needy virgin, chafte and fair r 
To relieve the needy, and comfort the afflicted, are <2 

N E S“ < ; r n X 7 " c ' y y - 

It appears I am no horfe. 

That I can argue and difeourfe ; 

Have but two legs, and ne’er a tail. 1/ ... 

^ f E f E ' V 'a' ^ anifll ; niejen, Dutch.] To fncefe' 
to difeharge flatulencies by the nofe. Retained in Scotland ’ 
He went up and ftrctchcd himfelf upon him; a „d the 
child neefed feven times, and opened his eyes. 2 Kings iv 
By his r.cefings a light doth lhine, and his eyes are like the 
eye-lids of the morning. 71 ]; # 

NEF. n.f. [old French, from nave.] The body of a church' 
The church of St. Juftina, defighed by Palladio, is [i 
moft handfome, luminous, difcncumbered buildiiw in I ta ! v 
The long nef confifts of a row of five cupola’s” the crofs 
one has 011 each fide a fingle cupola deeper than the others. 

Addifin s Remarks on Itl 

Nefa'rious. adj. [nefm us, Latin.] Wicked ; abominable 
The moft nefarious baftards, are they whom the law life 
inceftuous baftards, which are begotten between afeendants 
and defeendants, and between collateral, as far as the di- 
vine prohibition extends. Ayliffe's Paremn 

NEGA'TION. n. f. [negatio , Lat. negation , Fr.] 

1. Denial; the contrary to affirmation. 

Chance properly iignifies, that all events called cafual, 
among inanimate bodies, are mechanically and naturally pro¬ 
duced according to the determinate figures, texturcsj and 
motions of thofe bodies, with this only negation, that thofe 
inanimate bodies are not confcious of their own operations. 

/-V rr ■ Bentley. 

Our aflertions and negations fhould be yea and nay, for 
whatfoever is more than thefe is fin. Rogers , Serm. 9. 

2. Defcription by negative. 

Negation is the abfence of that which does not naturally be¬ 
long to the thing we are fpeaking of, or which has no right, ob¬ 
ligation, or neceffity to be prefent with it; as when we fay 
a done is inanimate, or blind, or deaf. Watts's Logici. 

Ne'gative. adj. [negatif, Fr. negativus , Latin.] 

1. Denying; contrary to affirmative. 

2. Implying only the abfencc of fomething. 

There is another way of denying Chrift with our mouths, 
which is negative , when we do not acknowledge and con- 
fefs him. South’s Sermons. 

Confider the neccflary connection that is between the ne¬ 
gative and pofitive part of our duty. Tdlotfon, Serm. 1. 

3. Having the power to withhold, though not to compel. 

Denying me any power of a negative voice as king, they 
are not afhamed to feek to deprive me of the liberty of ufing 
my reafon with a good confcicncc. King Charles. 

Ne'gative. n.f. 

1. A propofition by which fomething is denied. 

Of negatives we have far the lead certainty; and they 
are ufually hardclt, and many times impoffibleto be proved. 

TsHotfon , Serm. 1. 

2. A particle of denial ; as, not. 

A purer fubftancc is defin’d. 

But by an heap of negatives combin’d; 

Aik what a fpirit is, you’ll hear them cry. 

It hath no matter, no mortality. Cleavdanfs Poems. 

Ne'gatively. adv. [from negative.] 

1. With denial; in the form of denial; not affirmatively. 

When I afked him whether he had not drunk at all r he 
anfwcrcd negatively. °oylt. 

2 . In form of fpeech implying the abfence of fomething. 

The fathers draw arguments from the Scripture negatively 
in reproof of that which is evil; Scriptures teach it not, 
avoid it therefore. Hooker, b. »• 

I (hall (hew what this image of God in man is, negative y, 
by (hewing wherein it does not confift; and politivelv, y 
(hewing wherein it does. Souths Serm. 

To NE'GLECT. v. a. [neg/eflus, Latin.] 

1. To omit by carelelFnels. 

If he neglefl to hear them, tell it unto the citirch. 

5 Mat. xvui. F- 

2. To treat with fcomful heedlefliiefs. 

3. To poftpone. 

I have been long a deeper; but I truft 

My abfence doth neglefl no great defign, . 

Which by my prclence might have been concluded. 

Ne'glect. n.f. [negleflies , Latin.] 

1. Inftance of inattention. 

2. Carclcfs treatment; fcornful inattention. ^ j 
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I have perceived a moft faint neglefl of late, which I have 
rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very 
pretence or purpofe of unkindnefs. Shakef. King Lear. 

3. Negligence ; frequency of negledh 

Age breeds neglefl in all, and aflions 
Remote in time, like objefts 

Remote in place, are not beheld at half their greatnefs. 

Denham. 

4. State of being unregarded. 

Relcue my poor remains from vile neglefl. 

With virgin honours let my herfe be deck’t. 

And decent emblem. Prior. 

Necle'cter. n.f. [from neglefl.] One who neglefls. 

gle'ctful. adj. [neglefl and full.] 

N E Heedlefs; carelefs ; inattentive. 

Moral ideas not offering themfelves to the fenfes, but be¬ 
ing to be framed to the underftanding, people are negleflf.il 
of a faculty they are apt to think wants nothing. Locke. 

Though the Romans had no great genius for trade, yet 
they were not entirely negleflful of it. Arbuth. on Coins. 

2. Trearing with indifference. 

If the father carefs them when they do well, (hew a cold 
and negleflful countenance to them upon doing ill, it will 
make them fenfible of the difference. Locke on Education. 
Neglection. n.f. [from neglefl.] The ftate of being neg¬ 
ligent. 

Negle'ctfully. adv. [from negleflful.] With heedlefs in¬ 
attention; carelefs indifference. 

Sleeping negleflion doth betray to lofs 
The conquefts of our fcarce cold conqueror. Shakef. 
Negle'cti ve. adj. [from neglefl.] Inattentiveto, or regardlefs of. 

I wanted not probabilities fufficient to raife jealoufies in 
any king’s heart, not wholly ftupid, and negleflive of the 
, King Charles. 

NI \Pw G f ENCE ' Fr. negligentia, Latin.] 

1. Habit of omitting by heedleflhefs, or of acting careldly. 

2. Inftance of negledh b 3 

She let it drop by negligence , 

And, to th’advantagc, I being here, took’t up. Shakef 
Negligent ^ [negligent, Fr. negligent, Latin.] J 

1. Carelefs, heedlefs; habitually inattentive. 

you l Zi beCbT for **}?? h * ,h 5“" 

3 . 

Let ftubborn pride poffefs thee long, 

Andbe L thou negligent of fame ; 

With ev’ry mufe to grace thy fong. 

May ft thou defpife a poet’s name. 

Negligently, adv. [from negligent.] 

1. Carelefsly ; heedlefsly; without exadtnefs. 

Tu . . ^ ., al * our elder plays, J 

This and Ph.lafter have the loudeft fame - 

T- T '^Vint^oufefb^Sf L JXFf”• U - 

my filer ^ COmm,fflon ^om jour lord to negotlt! wi* 
She was a bufy negotiatin' wom Twc ‘f tb Ni S h <- 

ing chamber had^hc^fortunate cn^r"’ hcr uithdra w- 

king Richard been hatched Pln>Cy f °n the kin S a gain(t 
L is a common error in nerotinti, u V Hen ‘ V »- 
man y reafons to perfuade, they ftriJT J ,^ h L ereas men have 
which weakencth them. 7 ° U<e them aft at once, 

A fteward ro embezzle thofe woods i Bacon. 

nage ; an embaffador to betray hf^ tr UU, ? akcs t0 ma- 
negottate ; arc crimes that double Vft^ f ° r , whom he ft°u!d 
quality of the adors. he,r mal >g'>'ty from the 

I can difeover none of thefe freeing ■ Decay °f Piety. 
unlefs that Lu.hcr »=- 

"S *• Fn. from 

o^forvod to 

J het J er the ' r affedied gravity and J Q C|Ucft ' on unrefolved 

P "I? r° " 1 “ ’ tr ' f '° m One cm. 


N E I 

endeavouring to work the French up to their demands; but 
(ay nothing to juftify thofe demands. Swift. 

Negotiating, adj. [from negotiate.] Employed in negotia¬ 
tion. 

NE'GRO. n. f. [Spanifli; negre, Fr.] A blackmoore. 

Negroes tranfplanted into cold and fiegmatic habitations^ 
continue their hue in themfelves and their generations. Brown. 
Neif. n.f. [nefi, Iflandick; neef, Scottifh.J Fift. 

Sweet knight, I kifs thy neif. Shakef. Hen. IV. p. ii. 
To Neigh, v. n. [hmejan, Saxon; negen, Dutch.] To utter 
the voice of a horfe or mare. 


Swift's Mifcel. 


To Neigh, v.n. [hmejan, v; 
the voice of a horfe or mare. 

Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. Sha. 
They were as fed horfes, every one neighed. Jer. v. 8. 

Run up the ridges of the rocks amain ; 

And with (hrill neighings Ell the neighbouring plain. Dry. 

The gen’rous horfe, that nobly wild, 

Neighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. Smith. 
Neigh, n. f. [from the verb.] The voice of an horfe. 

It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh is like the bidding 
of a monarch, and his countenance enforces homage. Sha 
NEFGHBOUR. n. f. [nehjebup, Saxon.] 

1. One who Jives near to another. 

Hefent fuch an addition of foot, as he could draw out 
of Oxford and the neighbour garrifbns. Clarendon. 

2. One who lives in familiarity with another; a word of ci¬ 
vility. 

Maftcrs, my good friends, mineJhoneft neighbours , 

Will you undo yourfelves l Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

3. Any thing next or near. 

t This man (hall let me packing ; 

111 lug the guts into the neighbour room. Shakefbeare 

4. Intimate; confidant. anejpeare. 

The deep revolving witty Buckingham 
. rr o more ftall be the neighbour to my counfels. Shakef 
° f the& ~■ 

4 ^ fuch Krm - a fc r g ; r :r ak " 

To Nei'ghboOr. w. [from the noun.] S P rat s Ser ™>»< 

1. I o adjoin to; to confine on. 

»-« «”■ v. 

?-n Pll - £ A° me> and th y Pbces (hall 
Still neighbour mine. Shakefpeare's JV,nter\ <r / 

afcEnding hill, 

By™afc 

2. To acquaint with; to make near to. An0n ' 

I could not bear 

To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death 

2. State of being"nelr^ch l ° ^ ^ ^ Cato. 

ord " to pre - 

be formed into a balance. “ neccffary they (hould 

3. Thofe that live within reach of • Swift. 

neither 22 ’** atB} ' pull. 

'‘ rft 

2. It is fometimes the fecond branch nf 1 A,n S s »di. 31 
tion to any fentcnce. Ch ° f a nc gative or prohibit 

3- Sometimes”at S end ofT ^ f ° uch if - Gen iii 

Men conic not to i * found neither /? 

Locke. 

Neither. 
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Nei'ther. pronoun. Not cither; nor one nor other, 
lie neither loves, 

Nor either cares for him. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleoi 

Which of them (hall I take ? 

Both, one, or neither ? neither can be enjoy’d 
If both remain alive. Shakejpeare's K. Lear. 

Suffice it that he’s dead ; all wrongs die with him : 

Thus I abfolve myfelf, and excufe him. 

Who fav’d my life and honour, hut praife neither. Dryd. 
Experience makes us fenftble of both, though our narrow 
underftandings can compfeherid neither. Locke. 

They lived with the fricndfhip and equality of brethren, 
neither lord, neither flavc to his brother ; but independent of 
each other. Locke. 

Neo'phytE. n.f. [neophyte, Fr. vks and (puw.] One regene¬ 
rated ; a convert. 

Neote rick. ad], [neotericus, Latin.] Modern; novel; late. 
We are not to be guided either by the mifreports of fomc 
ancients, or the capricio’s of one er two neotericks. Grew. 
Nep. n.f. [nepeta , Lat.] An herb. 

Nepenthe, n.f. [1*1 and tt£vS©\] A drug that drives away 
all pains. 

There where no paffion, pride, or fhame tranfport. 
Lull’d with the fweet nepenthe of a court; 

There where no fathers, brothers, friends difgrace, 

Once break their reft nor flir them from their place. Pope. 
NEl’HEYV. n.f. [nepos , Latin; neveu, French.] 

1. The fon of a brother or filler. 

Immortal offspring of my brother Jove ; 

My brightcll nephew and whom bed I love. Dryden. 

I afk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal power, 
the grandfon by a daughter, hath a right before a nephew by 
a brother ? Locke. 

2. The grandfon. Out of ufe. 

With what intent they were firft publifhed, thofe words 
of the nephew of Jcfus do plainly enough lignify, after that 
my grand-father Jefus had given himl'elf to the reading of 

. J g « i _ i . _J — «A.LaaI^o r\f r\nr 


NET 

Death, that dark fpirit, in his nervy arm doth lie. 
Which being advanc’d, declines, and then men Hie 


men die. She. 
gnorance; the hate 


looker, b. v. /. 21. 


Dryden. 


the law and the prophets, and other books of our fathers, 
and had gotten therein fufficicnt judgment, he propofed al¬ 
io to write fomething pertaining to learning and wifdom. 

Her fire at length is kind, 

Prepares his empire for his daughter’s eafe. 

And for his hatching nephews fmooths the feas. 
e. Defendant, however diftant. Out of ufe. 

All the foils of thefe five brethren reign’d 
By due lucccfs, and all their nephews late. 

Even thrice eleven defeents the crown retain’d. Fairy 
NephrEtick. adj. i nephretique, Fr.] 

1. Belonging to the organs of urine. 

2. Troubled with the Hone. , , , 

The diet of nephritic perfons ought to be fuch as is op- 
pofite to the alkalefccnt nature of the fairs in their blood. 

™ Arbutbnct on Aliments. 

■}. Good againft the Hone. 

The nephritic Hone is commonly of an uniform dufky green ; 
but feme famples I have feen of it that are variegated with 
white, black, and fometimes yellow. Jf'oodw. Mctt.FoJf. 
Ne'potism. n. f. [ nepotifme , French ; nepos, Latin.] hond- 

nefs for nephews. . , e . , 

To this humour of nepttifm Rome owes its prefent fplendor ; 
for it would have been impoflible to have furnifhed out fo 
many glorious palaces with fnch a profufion of pictures and 
llatues, had not the riches of the people fallen into different 
' ... ’. Aeldifon on Italy. 

NERVE! »./ [nervus, Latin; nerf, Fr.] The organs of fen- 
fation paffing from the brain to all parts of the body. 

The nerves do ordinarily accompany the arteries through 
all the body ; they have alfo blood-veffels as the other parts 
of the body. Wherever any nerve fends out a branch, or 
receives one from another, or where two nerves jointoge- 
ther, there is generally a gangho or plexus. Quincy. 

What man dare, I dare : 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear; 

^ 'Jibe's Macbeth. 

■ U acceding blow 

Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. Pope s Odyf. 
Nerveless, adj. [from nerve.] Without “KOgth* 

There funk Thalia, nervelefs , famt and dead. 

Had not her lifter Satire held her head. Dun ^' L 
Ne'rvous. adj. [nervofus, Latin.] Wellftrung, g> 

bUr ° U What nervous arms he boafts, how firm his ttead, 

His limbs how turn’d. , Pipe's OdyJJey b. v.u. 

2 Relating to the nerves; having the feat in the nerves. 

3 : [In medical cant.] Having weak or difeafed " crves - 
J p nnr weak, nervous creatures. . r f 

Nervy. \dj. [from nerve.] Strong ; vigorous. Not in u . 


w men oeing aavanc u, declines, and tr 
Nescience, n.f. [from nefcio , Latin.] Igi 
of not knowing. 

Many of the moft accompiilhcd wits of all aaes, have 
refolved their knowledge into Socrates his lum total, and 
after all their pains in quell of fcience, have lat down i n a 
profeffed nefcience. Glam. Scepf. c . ij 

Nesh. adj. [nej-c, Saxon.] Soft; tender; eafily hurt. Skin 
Ness. 

t. A termination added to an adjedlive to change it into a fub- 
ftantive, denotingyfote or quality ; as, poifmous , poifonotifn ( [ s • 
turbid, turbidncfs ; lovely, lovclinefs ; from nij-j-e, Saxon." ’ 
2. The termination of many names of places where there is 
a headland or promontory; from nej-c, Saxon; a nofe of 
land, or headland ; as Inverness. 

NEST, n. f [nej—, Saxon.] 

1. The bed formed by the bird for incubation and feeding her 
young. 

If a bird’s nejl chance to be before thee in the way, thou 
(halt not take the dam with the young. Deut. xxii. 6. 

2. Any place where animals are produced. 

Rcdi found that all kinds of putrefaction did only afford a 
nejl and aliment for the eggs and young of thofe infects he 
admitted. Bentley. 

3. An abode; place of refidence ; a receptacle. Generally in 2 
bad fenfe: as, a neft of rogues and thieves. 

Come from that nejl 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural fleep. Shaief 

4. A warm clofe habitation, generally in contempt. 

Some of our minifters having livings offered unto them, 
will neither, for zeal of religion, nor winning fouls to God, 
be drawn forth from their warm nejls. Spen/er. 

5. Boxes or drawers; little pockets or conveniences. 

To Nest. v. n. [from the noun.] To build nefts. 

The cedar ftrctched his branches as far as the moun¬ 
tains of the moon, ami the king of birds nejted within his 
leaves. Howel’s Focal For/Jl. 

Ne'stegc. n.f. [ nejl and eg*.] An egg left in the neft to 
keep the hen from forfaking it. 

Books and money laid for (hew, 

Like nejl eggs, to make clients lay. Huithrn. 

To Ne'stle. v.n. [from nejl] To fettle; to harbour; to 
lie clofe and fnug, as a bird in her neft. 

Their purpofe was, to fortify in fome ftrong place of the 
wild country, and there nejlle ’till greater fuccours came. 

Bacon’s War with Spain. 
A cock "Ot into a ftable was nejlllng in the ftraw among the 

horfes. ^ L '¥ A m ^ 

The king’s fiflier wonts commonly by the watcrlide, and 
njllcs in hollow banks. L’Efimpt. 

Flutt’ring there they nejlle near the throne. 

And lodge in habitations not their own. 

The floor is ftrowed with fcveral plants, amongft which 
the fnails nejlle all the winter. Addijon on Italy 

Mark where the fliy directors creep, 

Nor to the fhore approach too nigh; 

The monfters nejlle in the deep, 

To feizc you in your palling by. 

To N estle. v. a. 

1. To houfe, as in a neft. 

Poor heart! 

That labour’d yet to nejlle thee. 

Thou think’ll by hov’ring here to get a part, 

In a forbidden or forbidding tree. m ' 

Cupid found a downy bed, . 

And r.ejlld in his little head. 

2. To cherilh, as a bird her young. 

This Ithacus, fo highly is endear d 
To this Minerva,' that her hand is ever in .Vk***- 
She, like his mother, nejlles him. C \ P * of the 

Nestling, n.f [from nejlle.] A bird juft taken out 

Net!* '/./ [nati, Gothick; ner, Saxon.] A tex«irc 
with large interftices or mefhes, ufed common y 
for animals. 


Swift's MijuL 


“b I choud’ft never feel 

Hhe pitfall nor the gin. uimn the 


The pitfall nor tne gin. upon the 

He made nets of chequer-work for the chap ^P?. 
nf thp nillars. . r _V.,,1 In 2 


The pitfall 1 
He made nei 

net, but cannot at all eafe our trouble. Taylor s Wty 

The vegetative tribes, rjy.mh*- 

Wrapt in a filmy «/, and clad with lcavc^ ^ 

NETHER. adj. [neotter, Saxon in cxurdTed, Jut 

form of a comparative, but 'isncVe J r part, but 

only in implied companfon ; for wet I - pofitive,'“ 

ne/er fay this part is nether U* 

ufe, though it feems compnled in th. a era 
is not now much in ufe.J 

1. Lower; not upper. b* 
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•No man mat. 

) This ocious offspring, 

!K3&l " ,y ”" i,r *+ *• "• 

The upper part thereof was whey. 

The ZtR orange mix’d with grey. Hudibras, p. u 
A beauteous maid above, but magic arts, 

With barking dogs deform’d her nether parts. Rofomn.cn. 

As if "reat Atlas from his he ight 
Shou’d link beneaih his hcav’nly weight. 

And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall ? 

Shou’d gape immenfe, and ruining down oenvhehnthis 
nether ball. 

Two poles turn round the globe; 

The hrlt lublime in heaven, ihe laft is whirl d 

Below the regions of the nether world. uryaen. 

2. Being in a lower place. 

This (hews you are above. 

You iuitices, that thefe our nether crimes, 

So fpeedily can v enge. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Numberlefs were thofe bad angels, teen 
Hov ring on wing under the cope of hell, 

’Twixt upper, ncth.r, and furrounomg fires. A.i/tcn. 

3. Infernal; belonging to the regions below. 

No lels detire 

To found this nether empire, which might rife. 

In emulation, oppofitc to heav’n. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Tlvc gods with hate beheld the nether fky, 

The ghofts repine. Dryden s Ain. 

Ne'theRMCST. n.f. [fuper. of nether.] Lowcft. 

Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou haft delivered 
my foul from the nethermojl hell. Pfalm Ixxxvi. 13* 

Undaunted to meet there whatever pow’r, 

Or fpirit, of the nethermojl abyfs 

Might in that noile reliuc. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 
All that can he faid of a liar lodged in the very nethermojl 
hell, is this, that if the vengeance of God could prepare 
any place worfc than hell for finners, hell itfelt would be 
too good for him. South's Sermons. 

Heraclitus tells us, that the eciipfe of the fun was after 
the manner of a boat, when the concave, as to our fight, 
appears uppermoft, and the convex nethermojl. Kcilaga. Bur. 
Nf/ttinc. n.f. A reticulated piece of work. 

NE'TTLE. n.f. [need, Saxon.] A flinging herb well known. 
It hath an apetalous flower, confuting of many ftamina 
included in an euipalement; but thefe are barren ; for the 
embryos are produced either on different plants, or on dif¬ 
ferent parts of the fame plant, without any vdible flower. 
Which becomes a bivalve feed-veftel, fometimes gathered in¬ 
to round heads, and at other times fmall and hairy, inclofing 
fcveral feeds. Miller. 

The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle. 

And wholfom berries thrive and ripen befl. 

Neighbour’d by fruit of baler quality'. Shakef Hat. V. 

Sonic fo like to thorns and nettles live. 

That none for them can, when they perifh, grieve. Waller. 
To Nettle, v. a. [from the noun.] Tolling; to irritate; 
to provoke. 

The princes were fo nettled at the fcandal of this affront, 
that every man took it to himfelf, L’Ejlrange. 

Although at every part of the Apoftles difcourle fome of 
them might be uneafy and nettled, yet a moderate filence and 
attention was Hill ob:ervcd. Bentley. 

Ne'twork. n.f. [net and work.] Any thing reticulated or 
decufiated, at equal dillances, with interftices between the in¬ 
terjections. 

Nor any (kill’d in workmanfhip embofs’d; 

Nor any (kill’d in loops of fing’ring fine; 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare, 

With this fo curious network to compare. Spcnfer. 

A large cavity in the iinciput was filled with ribbons, lacej 
and embroidery, wrought together in a curious piece of net- 

. r , AM f on ’ s tynotor. 

inl. vtK. a civ. [w ever, nzpjic, Saxon ; ne asepc, not ever. 1 
:. At no time. J 

2. It is ufed in a form of fpccch handed down by the l eft 
writers, but lately accufcd, I think, with jufticc, of fole- 
cum ; as, he is mijlakcn though never fo wife. It is now main¬ 
tained, that propriety requires it to be expreffed thus, he is 
mjtaken though ever Jo wife ; that is, he is mijlakcn how wife 
ioever tic be. 1 he common mode can only be defended nv 
lupplymg a very harfh and unprecedented ellipfis ; he is mif- 
ttmen though Jo wife, as never was any : fuch however is u.e 
common ufe of the word among the beft authors. 

By its own ftree deftroy’d, fruition ceas’d. 

And always wcary’d, I was never pleas’d. Prior. 


NEU 

«r <«■* r ° rvM '- 

aC lSl i S 1 tai? ] d.ougli nrver fo gr.at, ihe fcnfc and 

« s*£tig” 

pH in ««r fo clear a light, and u«r 

Thar prince whom yon elpoore, 
oufly, is the principal in war, you but a fecond. j 

3 - 'whotoe'; has a SIM Ke nd <b gnide him, may carry 
his eyes in another man’s head, and ye. fee 

4. It firms in fome phrafes to have the fenfe of an adjective. 

N< He'an'fwered him to never a word, infomuch that the go- 

Matt. xxvn. 14. 

vernour marvelled. .. . , T 

c It is much ufed in comnofition ; as, »^r-ending, liaving 
no end ; of which fome examples are fubjomed. 

Nature affureth us by /.wcT-failing experience, and realon 
by infallible demonftration, that our times upon the earth 
have neither certainty nor durability. Raleigh. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 

I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude. Mtiton. 

Your never- failing fword made war to ceaie. 

And now you heal us with the a&s of peace. Waller. 

So corn in fields, and in the garden flow’rs. 

Revive and raife thcmlelves with mod’rate fhow’rs ; 

But over-charg’d with never- ceafing rain. 

Become too moill. Waller. 

Our heroes of the former days, 

Deferv’d and gain’d their wmr-fading bays. Rofcommon. 

Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfeend my lays. 

Nor Linus crown’d with nmr-fading bays. Dryden. 

Leucippus, with his never- erring dart. Dryd. Ovid. 
Farewel, ye ««/f?-opening gates. Dryden. 

He to quench his drought 10 much inclin’d. 

May fnowy fields and nitrou.s paflurcs find ; * 

Meet (lores of cold fo greedily purfu’d. 

And be refrefh’d with never- Wafting food. Blackmon. 

Norton hung down his nmr-bluihing head. 

And all was hufh’d, as folly's felf lay dead. Pope's Dime. 

What the weak head with flrongell biafs rules. 

Is pride, the Krw-faillng yice of fools. Pope. 

Thy buly meaning face. 

Thy ferew d up front, thy llatc grimace. Swift. 

Nevertheless, adv. [never thelefs.] Notwithftanding that. 
They plead that even fuch ceremonies of the church of 
Rome as contain in them nothing which is not of itfelf 
agreeable to the word of God, ought neverthelefs to be 
abolifned. Hooker, h. iv. 

Many of our men were gone to land, and our fhips ready 
to depart ; neverthelefs the admiral, with fuch fhips only 
as could fuddenly be put in readinefs, made forth towards 
t ^ lcni - Bacon , 

Creation mud needs infer providence ; and God’s making 
the world, irrefragably proves that he governs it too; or 
that a being of a dependent nature remains neverthelefs’ in¬ 
dependent upon him in that refpect. South's Sermons. 

Neu rology. n. f [vrupov and ao yos.] 
nerves. 


A defeription of the 

Neurotomy, n.f. [vtupov and t//*»«.] The anatomy of the 
nerves. 

NEU'TER. adj. [neuter, Latin ; ncutre, Fr.] 

1 . Indifferent ; not engaged on either fide. 

The general divifion of the Britifh nation is into whi^s 
• u° j CS ’ thcre . bcin g very few, if any, who fland neuter 
in the difpute, without ranging themfelves under one of thefe 
denominations. Aeldifon s Freeholder , N . r, 

2. [In grammar.] A noun that implies no fex. 

1 he adjectives are neuter, and animal muft be underftood 
to make it grammar. rj , 

njLn Cr K Tc er ‘V hat Whith % nifies either aaion°nor 
paffion, but fome flate or condition of being; as, fedeo, I 

Nfu'tfh m r n. • ,nr . Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

ineu ter. n.f. One indifferent and unengaged. 

the learned heathens may be looketl iL, „ 

U,= ma t « „hc„ al, ihcfc UhS iTLS 7 IZZ 

sLSr at, “ ha<Ud% 

Addtjcn on the Chrijlian Religion. 
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NEW 

Neu'tral. adj. [neutral, French.] 

1. Indifferent; not acting; not engaged on either fide. 

Who can be wife, amaz’d, template and furious. 
Loyal and neutral , in a moment ? No man. Shakefpearc. 
He no fooner heard that king Henry was fettled by his 
vidtory, but forthwith he fent ambaffadors unto him, to pray 
that he would Hand neutral. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

The allies may be fupplied for money, from Denmark and 
other neutral llates. ’ Addifon on the War. 

2 . Indifferent; neither good nor bad. 

Some things good, and fome things ill do feem, 

And neutral fome, in her fantaftic eye. Davies. 

3. Neither acid nor alkaline. 

Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are called nett. 
tra J- Arbuthnot. 

Neu'tral. n.f. One who does not a£l nor engage on either 
fide. 

The treacherous who have milled others, and the neutrals 
and the falfe-hearted friends and followers, who have ftarted 
afide like a broken bow, are to be noted. Bacon. 

Neutrality, n.f. [neutrality French.] 

1. A Hate of indifference ; of neither friendfiiip nor hoftility. 

Men who poffefs a ftate of neutrality in times of publick 
danger, defert the common intereft of their fellow-fubjeds. 

Addifcn. 

The king, late griefs revolving in his mind, 

Thefe reafons for neutrality aflign’d. Garth's Ovid. 

All pretences to neutrality are juftly exploded, only in¬ 
tending the fafety and eafe of a few individuals, while the 
publick is embroiled. This was the opinion and practice of 
the latter Cato. Swift. 

2. A ftate between good and evil. 

There is no health : phyficians fay, that we 
At beft enjoy but a neutrality. Donne. 

Neu'trally. adv. [from neutral.] Indifferently} on neither 
part. 

NEW. adj. [newyd, Wcllh; ncop, Saxon } ncuf Fr.] 

1. Not old } frelh ; lately produced, made or had } novel. It 
is ufed of things : as, young of perl’ons. 

What’s the nnvejl grief ?- 

—That of an hour’s age doth hifs the fpeaker; 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Do not all men complain how little we know, and how 
much is ftill unknown ? And can we ever know more, un- 
lefs fomething new be difeovered ? Burnet. 

2. Modern} of the prefent time. 

Whoever convenes much among old books, will be fome¬ 
thing hard to pleafe among new. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

3. Not antiquated ; having the effefi of novelty. 

There names inferib’d unnumber’d ages paft. 

From time’s firft birth, with time itfclf fliall laft; 

Thefe ever new, nor fubjedt to decays. 

Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. Pope. 

4. Not habituated} not familiar. 

Such affemblies, though had for religion’s fake, may ferve 
the turn of heretics, and fuch as privily will inftil their poi- 
fon into new minds. Hooker , b. v. 

Seiz’d with wonder and delight. 

Gaz’d all around me, new to the tranfporting fight. Dryd. 

Twelve mules, a ftrong laborious race. 

New to the plough, unpractis’d in the trace. Pope. 

5. Renovated } repaired, fo as to recover the firft ftate. 

Men after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, and almoil 
„ tiv Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

6. Frcfli after any thing. 

Nor dare we trull fo foft a meflenger. 

New from her ficknefs to that northern air. Drydcn. 

7. Not of ancient extraction. 

A fuperior capacity for bufmefs, and a more extenfive 
knowledge, are fteps by which a new man often mounts to 
favour, and outlhines the reft of his contemporaries. Addif. 

New. adv. This is, I think, only ufed in compofition for 
newly, which the following examples may explain. 

As foon as {he had written them, a new fwarm of thoughts 
flinging her mind, (he was ready with her foot to give the 
rteiu-born letters both to death and burial. Sidney, b. 11. 

God hath not then left this to chufe that, neither would 
rcieCl that to chufe this, were it not for fome new- grown 
occafion, making that which hath been better worfe. Hooker. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 

Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled bread. 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs. 

As for great joyance of his new- come gueft. Fairy <; 

Who are the violets now • 

That ftrow the jjreen lap of the »«u-comc fpring. Shakef 
Your matter’s lines 

Are full of »ra»-found oaths } which he will break 
As cafily as I do tear this paper. Shakejpeare. 

Will you with thefe infirmities Ihe owes. 

Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate. 

Dower’d with our curfc, and ftranger’d with qur oath, 
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Tate her or leave her? SU,/ la r,,% 

Left by a multitude ■ s L(sr - 
The wrw-hcal’d wound of malice Ihould break out u t 
Bow, ftubborn knees; and heart with firing , f nff 
Be foft as finews of the new-born babe. aL/. V Vl' 1 
Now hath my foul brought forth her prodi« v ' 

And I a gafping, new-dclivcr’d mother, o)> 

Have woe to woe, forrow to forrow join’d. Sha P 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth, ' K ' **• 

And tailing fealty to the nm'-made king. $/ } n 
He faw heav’n blofl'om with a new- born light ‘ 

On which, as on a glorious ftranger gaz’d & * 

The golden eyes of night; whofe beams made brhhf 
1 he way to Bcth’lem, and as boldly blaz’d; 0 

Nor afk’d leave of the fun, by day as night* Q- (h~ 

I’ve feen the morning’s lovely ray nm> ' 

Hover o’er the nerv-born day ; 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As if he fcom’d to think of night. 

When a ruddy ftorm, whofe fcoul 
Made heaven’s radiant face look foul. 

Call’d for an untimely night 
To blot the newly bloflom’d light. Crath, 

Some tree, whofe broad fmooth leaves together fow’d " 
And girded on our loins, may cover round ’ 

Thofc middle parts; that this new-comer Ihame, 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. ABU. P. Dd 
Their father’s ftate. 

And nm-entrufted feeptre. Milton's Poems. 

The mw-creatcd world, which fame in heav’n 
Long had foretold. Milton's Paradife Lefi. 

His evil 

Thou ufeft, and from thence createft more good, 
Witnefs this Hfiv-made world, another hcav’n. Milton, 
All clad in livelieft colours, frelh and fair 
As the bright flowers that crowu’d their brighter hair} 

All in that new-blown age which docs infpire 
Warmth in themfelves, in their beholders fire. Cmler. 

While from above adorn’d with radiant light, 

A ;;rw-born fun furpris’d the dazzled fight. Rofcommcn. 
If it could, yet that it Ihould always run them into fuch 
a maohine as is already extant, and not often into fome new- 
fafhioncd one, fuch as was never feen before, no reafon can 
be afligned or imagined. Ray on the Creation. 

This Englifh edition is not fo properly a tranflation, as a 
new compofition, there being fcveral additional chapters in 
it, and fevcral mv-moulded. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Nrw-foxind lands accrue to the prince whofe fubjccl makes 
the firft difeoverv. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Let this be nature’s frailty, or her fate. 

Or Ifgrim’s counfel, her wrw-chofcn mate. Drydn. 

When the flood in its own depths was drown’d, 

It left behind it falfc and flipp’ry ground ; 

And the more folemn pomp was ftill deferr’d, 

’Till new-born nature in frelh looks appear’d. Drjdtn. 

Shewn all at once you dazzled fo our eyes. 

As new-born Pallas did the Gods furprife} 

When fpringing forth from Jove’s new-doling wound, 
She ftruck the warlike fpcar into the ground. DryJm. 

A bird new-made, about the banks file plies, 

Not far from fhore, and Ihort cxcuriions tries. Drydcn. 
Our houfe has fent to-day 

T’ infure our new-built veil'd, call’d a play. Drydn. 

’Twas eafy now to gucl's from whence arofc, 

Her new-made union with her ancient foes. Drjda. 

Then curds and cream. 

And new-laid eggs, which Baucis’ bufy care 
Turn’d by a gentle fire, and roafted rare. Dryd. Boctact. 

When pleading Matho, bom abroad for air. 

With his fat paunch fills his new-fafhioned chair. Dryd. 

A new-form’d faction does your power oppofe, t 
The fight’s confus’d, and all who met were foes. Dryom. 

If thou ken’ll from far 
Among the Pleiads a new-kindled ftar; 

If any fparkles than the reft more bright, 

’Tis {he that Alines in that propitious light fjryam- 
If we conlider new-born children, we {hall have it e 
fon to think that they bring many ideas into the 

them. _ , , 

Drummers with vcllom-thunder ftiakc the pile. 

To greet the new-made bride. 

Ah Blouzelind ! I love thee more by half. 

Than does their fawns, or cows the new-i 

The proflor exhibits his proxy from the dean and ciup tc " 
and prefents the new-defied bilhop to the vics^gen^^ ^ 

The new-fallen young here bleating for their 
The larger here, and there the letter lambs. ^ ^ 
A new-married man and an afs, are 
married man and a pack-horfe, fadd-!ed. J^sarn 
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w-falhion words and oaths. 


" deftc a rofe, 7 

Than wilh a hi May’s neuffnghd Hows; J 

but are moft of them as old as, the J d 

2 EW ^kSbss. } foolifti love of novelty 
NSW £ w Zfanglenlfs both of manner, apparel, and each 
***, byVccnfiom of Wf-6».IT evil, *•<»*-£ 

*££2X2*+***+,. 

The women would be loth to come behind the fafluon m 

° f the “ “ co LL 

matter. 

^ E The L compafs round which the ftaircafe is carried. 

’ Let the* flairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair open 
newel, emi finely railed in. 

Nawo’. Tj. ['from new.] Yell or barm. •*“/• 

Ne'wly. adv. [from new.] Frelhly ; lately. 

Such is the power of that fweet paflion. 

That it all fordid bafenefs doth repel. 

And the refined mind doth newly falhion 
Into a fairer form. Spenfer's Hynm on Love. 

Her breath indeed thofe hands have nnvly flopp d. bha. 
They newly learned by the king's example, that attainders 
do not intenupt the conveying cf title to the crown. Ba.on. 
Her lips were red, and one was thin. 

Compar’d to that was next her chin} 

Some bee had Hung it newly. Suckling. 

Then rubb’d it o’er with newly gather’d mint. Dryd. 
Newness, n.f [from new.] Freftmefs; latenefs} novelty} 
recentnefs ; ftate of being new. 

His device was to come without any device, all in white 
like a new knight, but fo new as his newnefs fliamed moll 
of the others long exercife. Sidney , b. ii. 

Away, my friends, new flight} 

And happy newnefs that intends old right. Shakefpcare. 
Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majefty to ftile, they 
have the authority of years, and out of their intermifiion do 
win to themfelves a kind of grace-like newnefs. B. John. 

Their (lories, if they had been preferved, and what elfe 
was then performed in that newnefs of the world, there 
could nothing of more delight have been left to pofterity. 

Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 
In thefe difturbances, 

And newnefs of a wav’ring government, 

T’ avenge them of their former grievances. Dan. C. TVar. 
Newnefs in great matters, was a worthy entertainment for 
a fearching mind} it was an high tafte, fit for the relilh. 

South's Sermons. 

There are fome newncjfes of Engli(h, tranflated from the 
beauties of modern tongues, as well as from the elegances 
of thelatin} and here and there fome old words are fprinkled, 
which for their fignificance and found, deferved not to be an¬ 
tiquated. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

When Horace writ his fatyrs, the monarchy of his Ciefar 
was in its newnefs, and the government but juft made eafy 
to his conquered people. Dryden's Juvenal. 

NEWS. n. f without the fingular, [ from nnv, nouvelles, Fr.J 
i. Frcfli account of any thing; fomething not heard before. 

As he was ready to be greatly advanced for fome noble 
pieces of fervice which he did, he heard wiwof me. Sidney. 

When Rhea heard thefe news, fhe fled from her hufband 
to her brother Saturn. Raleigh’s HiJ?. of the IVorld. 

Evil news rides fall, while good news baits. Milt. Agoniji. 

With fuch amazement as weak mothers t>fe, 

And frantick gefture, he receives the nnvs. Waller. 

Now the books, and now the bells. 

And now our a£l the preacher tells, 

To edify the people ; 

All our divinity is news. 

And wc have made of equal ufe 

The pulpit and the fteeple. Denham 

The amazing nnvs of Charles at once was fpread 
At once the general voice declared * 

Our gracious prince was dead. jy j 

** ,hs w ” k toor,ob "sff 

They have «*w-gathercrs and intelligencers diftriZri 
into their fcveral walks, who bring in them refpefiive quotas 

kioL k ' th ™ wi,h ,hc of lb’whole 

S ' Ve ” aC “ Um ° f ,h ' "“SoroVfh 9 ; 
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,her .he principles then .he .rn.h of die Mfc 

this kingdom with contcmp.. f Pope. 

Porr.nhlcfs and mw-papers have been full of me. t p 

Many talcs devis d, 

Which oft the car of greatnefs needs mull hear, 

Bv Sbg pick-thanks and bafe news-mongers. Shakef. 
Thiswas^comc as a judgment upon him for laying afide 

his father’s will, and turning ftock jobbe: ^wlZ^Arbuthn^ 
bufy body, meddling with other peoples affairs. ArtobmU 
Newt n f. reuere, Saxon. Newt is fuppofed by Skinner to 
bTL tra 4 ed from «.«(.] Eft, Of l linnrd; 
fuppofed to be appropriated fome to the land, and lomc to 


Shakef. 


the water. 

Oh thou ! whofe felf-fame mettle. 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 

Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 

The gilded nnVt, and eyelefs venom’d worm. 

Newts and blind worms do no wrong ; 

Come not near our fairy queen. Sha. M. Night s Dream. 
Such humidity is obferved in newts and water-lizards, efpe- 
cially if their (kins be perforated or pricked. Brown's V. Err. 
New-year’s-gift. n.f. [new, year, and gift.] Prdent made 
on the firft day of the year. 

If I be ferved fuch a trick, I’ll have my brains taken out 
and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new-year's-gift. 

Sbakrjpearc's Merry Wives of Windjor. 

When he fat on the throne diftributing new-year's-gifts , 
he had his altar of incenfc by him, that before they received 
gifts they might caft a little incenfc into the nrc; which all 

f ood chriflians refufed to do. Stilling fleet. 

XT. adj. [ncxr, Saxon, by a colloquial change nom 
ne)jyT or ny))j~c, the fuperlative of ncj) or nyjj; nee/}, ocottiih.] 
i. Neared in place ; immediately fucceeding in order. 

Want fupplieth itielf of what is next, and many times the 
next way. Bacon , EJJ'ay 14. 

The queen already fat 
High on a golden bed ; her princely gueft 
Was next her fide, in order fat the reft. Dryd. Virg. Mn. 

The next in place and punilhment were they. 

Who prodigally throw their fouls away. Dryden , /En. vi. 
2. Neared in any gradation. 

If the king himfelf had flayed at London, or, which had 
been the next beft, kept his court at York, and fent the 
army on their proper errand, his enemies had been fpeedily 
fubdued. Clarendon. 

O fortunate young man ! at lead your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the fccond praife. Dryden. 
Finite and infinite, being by the mind looked on as mo¬ 
difications of expanfion and duration, the next thing to be 
confidered, is, how the mind comes by them. Locke. 

That’s a difficulty next to impoffible. Rowe. 

Next. adv. At the time or turn immediately fucceeding. 

Th’ unwary nymph 

Defir’d of Jove, when next he fought her bed'. 

To grant a certain gift. Addi/on's Ovid Metam. b. iii. 
Ni'as. n.f [niais, French.] Simple/fillv, andfoolifh. 

A nias hawk is one taken newly from the neft, and not 
atyeto help itfelf; and hence nifey, a filly perfon. Bailey. 
NIB. n.f. [neb, Saxon, the face ; nebbe, Dutch, the bill.] 
1. The bill or beck of a bird. See Neb. 

2. The point of any thing, generally of a pen. 

A tree called the bejuco, which twines about other trees, 
wifh its end hanging downwards, travellers cut the nib off 
it, and prefently a fpout of water runs out from it as clear 
as pryftal. Dsrham 

NVbbed. adj. [from nib.] Having a nib. 

v \ a ' [f rom n *b, the beak or mouth.] 

1. To bite by little at a time; to eat flowly. 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling (heep. 

And flat meads thatch’d with (lover them to keep. Sha 
It is the roffe that bleeds, when he 
KL h . is " ke phlebotomy. Clea eland's Poems. 

Had not he better have born wats nibbling of his plants and 
32 the huntfn^-, tatim 0 f ^ inJ 

Many there arc who nibble without leave’f’ ^ 

„ -Jr. none > y'h 0 a re not bom to tafte, furvive. Granvi’ 
2. To bite as a filh does the bait. ^ranvsl. 

The roving trout 

Greedily fucks in the twining bait, 

tonI^lT r* thc 

I. To bite at. 


Gay. 


As pidgeons bill, fo wedlock would be nibbling. Shakef. 

They 
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They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 

And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. Dryden. 
But if you would be nibbling, here is a hand to flay your 
^ 1 , aC . r , c . Dry dens Don Sebajlian. 

Pfungirtg himfelf m mud, and then lifting up his head a 
little, he cans out the faid firing; which the little fifhes 
taking for a worm, and nibbling at it, he immediately plucks 
them both in together Crew's Mfatum. 

2. To carp at; to find fault with. 

, r , e ^ rnin S a full anfwer to my book, he mani- 

'fitly tails a nibbling at one finale paflage in it. Til lot. Pref. 

Nibbler. *./: [from nibble.] One that bites by little at a time. 
NICE. adj. [nej-e, Saxon, foft.] 

X. Accurate in judgment to minute exadnefs ; fuperfluoufly 
exad. It is often ufed to exprefs a culpable delicacy. 

Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the nice/l eye can find 

P0 LT> n , Sidney. 

He that Hands upon a flipp’ry place. 

Makes nice of no vile hold to flay him up. Sha. K. John. 
Nor be fo nice in tafle myfelf to know. 

If what I fwallow be a thrufh or no. Dryd. Perfius. 

Thus critics, of lefs judgment than caprice. 

Curious, not knowing, not exad, but nice. 

Form fhort ideas, and offend in arts, 

As moll in manners, by a love to parts. Pope on Crit. 

Our author, happy in a judge fo nice , 

Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight’s advice. Pope. 

2 . Delicate; fcrupuloufly and minutely cautious. 

The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. Shake/. Romeo and Juliet. 

Dear love ! continue nice and chafle ; 

For if you yield, you do me wrong ; 

Let duller wits to love’s end hafle, 

I have enough to woo thee long. Donne. 

Of honour men at firfl like women nice, 

Raife maiden fcruplcs at unpradis’d vice. E. Halifax. 
Having been compiled by Gratian, in an ignoraut age, we 
ought not to be too nice in examining it. Baker 

3. Faflidiousj fqueamifh. 

God hath here 

Varied his bounty fo with new delights. 

As may compare with heaven; and to tafle. 

Think not I fhall be nice. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

4. Eafily injured ; delicate. 

With how much eafe is a young mufc betray’d ? 

How nice the reputation of the maid ? Rofcommon. 

5. Formed with minute exaclnefs. 

Indulge me but in love, my other paffions 
Shall rife and fall by virtue’s nice/l rules. AddlforisCato. 

6. Requiring fcrupulous exadtnefs. 

Suppofing an injury done, it is a nice point to proportion 
the reparation to the degree of the indignity. L'Ejlrange. 

My progrefs in making this nice and troublefome experi¬ 
ment, I have fet down more at large. Newton's Opt. 

7. Refined. 

A nice and fubtile happinefs I fee 
Thou to thyfelf propofeft, in the choice 
Of thy afiociates, Adam; and wilt tafle 
No pleafure, tho’ in pleafure folitary. 

8. Having lucky hits. This fignification is not in ufe. 

When my hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranfom lives 
Of me for jells. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Ni'cely. adv. [from nice.] 

1. Accurately ; minutely; fcrupuloufly. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends. 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants 

That flretch their duties nicely. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

What mean thofc ladies which, as tho’ 

They were to take a clock to pieces, go 
So nicely about the bride ? Donne. 

He ought to fhidy the grammar of his own tongue, that 
he may undcrfland his own country-fpcech nicely, and fpeak 
it properly. Locke. 

The next thing of which the dofes ought to be nicely de¬ 
termined, are opiates. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

At nicely carving fhew thy wit; 

But ne’er prefume to eat a bit. Swift's Adijcell. 

2 . Delicately. 

The inconveniences attending the bcfl of governments, 
we quickly feel, and arc nicely fcnfible of the mare that wc 
bear in them. Attcrbury. 

Ni'ceness. n.f. [from nice.] 

1. Accuracy; minuteexablncfs. 

Where’s now that labour’d nicenefs in thy drefs. 

And all thofc arts that did the fpark exprels. Dryden. 

2. Superfluous delicacy or exactnefs. 

A flrange niccnejs were it in me to refrain that from the 
ears of a perfon reprefenting fo much worthinefs, which I 
am glad even to rocks and woods to utter. Sidney. 


Milt. P. Lojl. 
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Unlike the nicenefs of our modern dames* 

Affected nymphs, with new affe&ed names! n . 

Nor place them where yirr - 

Roafl crabs offend the nicenefs of th Jr nofe n , 
Ni'cety. n.f [fronjwtt.] Dr J < hn . 

1. Minute accuracy of thought. 

Nor was this nicety of his judgment confined only to Ih. 
turc, but was the lame 111 all other parts of art. J 

2. Accurate performance. 

As for the workmanfhip of the old Roman pillar, * 
anccnts have not kept to the nicety of proportion ed S 
rules of art fo much ns the moderns. AdJlfm d ; ^ 

3 - Faftidious delicacy; fqueamifbtiefs. ^ * H 

He them with fpccches meet 
Does fair intreat; no courting nicety . 

But Ample true, and eke unfeigned fweet. 

So love doth loath difdainful nicety. 

4. Minute obfervation ; punctilious diferimination ; fubtilrv^' 

If reputation attend thefe conqucfls, which depend on the 
finenefs and of words, it is no v.-onder if the wit 
men fo cmp.oycd, fhould perplex and fublitize the 
tion ot founds. Ud 

His conclufions are not built upon any niceties , or folitan* 
and uncommon appearances, but on the molt fi.nple - n j 
obvious circumflanccs of thefe terminal bodies. IVoodvj 

5. Delicate management; cautious treatment. 

Love fuch nicety requires, 

, ° ne . bla « will put out all Uis fires. Swift's Poem 

o. Ltteminate foftnefs. 

7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally applied to dainties or 
delicacies in eating. 

Nichar. n.f. 

The chara£lcrs are : it hath a polypetnlous or a monope- 
talous flower, cut very deeply into feveral fegments, but is 
almofl of an anomalous figure ; from whofe calyx arifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes a pod, befet all over with 
prickles, in which arc contained one or two round hard feeds. 

NICHE, n.f. [French.] A hollow in which a flatuemav 
be placed. 

Niches, containing figures of white flone or marble, fhould 
not be coloured in their concavity too black. IVotteu. 

They not from temples, nor from gods refrain, 

But the pocr lares from the niches feize, 

If they be little images that pleafe. Bn dm. 

On the fouth a long majeflic race 
Of ./Egypt’s priefls, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 

The heirs to titles and large eflates arc well enough qua¬ 
lified to read pamphlets againfl religion' and high-dying; 
whereby they fill their niches, and carry themfelvcs through 
the world with that dignity which bcfl becomes a fenator 
and a fquire. Swift's Mifcellanits. 

NICK. n.f. [nicke, Teutonick, the twinkling of an eye.] 

1. ExaiSt point of time at which there is ncceflity or convenience. 

That great inllrument of Hate had foreknowledge of it, 
but fu fie red the fatal thread to be fpun out to that length 
for fome politick rcfpects, and then to cut it off in the very 
nick. Howl's Toed Fonj. 

What in our watches that in us is found. 

So to the height and nick we up be wound, 

No matter by what hand or trick. Suckling. 

That trick, 1 

Had it come in the nick, r 

Had touch’d us to the quick. Denham■ J 

Though dame fortune leem to fmile, 

And leer upon him for a while; 

She’ll after fhew him in the nick 

Of all his glories a dog trick. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3- 

And fomc with fymbols, figns, and tricks, 

Engraved in planetary nicks. 

With their own influences will fetch them 
Down from their orbs, arrefl and catch them. ' 
This nick of time is the critical occafion for the gainn g 
of a point. L Fftranp- 

2 . A notch cut in any thing. [Corrupted from nock or notch.\ 

3. A fcore; a reckoning. , , , 

Launce his man told me, he lov’d her art of all nick, oM- 

4. A winning throw, [niche, Fr. a ludicrous trick.] 

Come, feven’s the main, 

Cries Ganymede; the ufual trick . 

Seven, flur a fix, eleven a nick. 

To Nick. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hit; to touch luckily ; to perform by fome flight ar 
ufed at the lucky moment. 

Is not the winding up of witnefs .. 

A nicking more than half the bus’ncfs ? HuiAras, P- ■ 
The juft feafon of doing things mull be nick'd, and an . 
cidcnt9 improved. J Ut brnp, » $ 

Take away paflion while it is predominant ami •‘Uo.it,,. 
juft in the critical height of it, nick it with fomeluckyoru 
word, and you may certainly ovcr-ru.c it. 

2. To cut in nicks or notches. jjj* 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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His beard they have fing’d off with brands of fire ; 

And ever as it blaz’d they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. 

Mv mafler preaches patience, and the while 

His man with feifiar.; nicks him like a fool. Shaiefpeare. 

Breaks watchmen’s heads, and chairmen’s glailes, 

AnJ thence proceeds to nicking i'afhes. Prior, 

o To fuit, as tallies c:.t in nicks. 

Words nicking and rdembling one another, arc applicable 
to different fignifications. Camden's Remains. 

4 . To defeat or cozen, as at dice ; to difappoint by fome trick 
or unexpected turn. 

Why fhould he follow you ? 

The itch of his affection fhould not then 
Have nick'd his captainfhip, at fuch a point. Shakefpeare. 
Nickka'me. n.f. [nmidetuque, French.] A name given in 
feoffor contempt; a term of derifron ; an opprobrious or con¬ 
temptuous appellation. 

The time was when men were had in price for learning ; 
now letters only make men vile. He is upbraidingly called 
a poet, as if it were a contemptible nickname. Ben. Jobnfon. 

My mortal enemy hath not only fidlely lurmiied me to be 
a feigned perfon, giving me nicknames, but alfo hath offered 
large fums of money to corrupt the princes with whom I 
have been retained. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

So long as her tongue was at liberty', there was not a 
word to be got from her, but the fame nickname in dcrifion. 

L'Ejbange. 

To Nickna'me. v. a. To call by an opprobrious appellation. 
You nickname virtue vice ; 

For virtue’s office never breaks men’s troth. Shakef. 

Lcls leem thefe facts which trealbns nickname force. 

Than fuch a fear’d ability for more. Denham. 

To Ni'ctate. v. a. [iiidt, Latin.] To wink. 

There are feveral parts peculiar 10 brutes, which arc want¬ 
ing in man ; as the lcventh or fufpenfory mufcle of the eye, 
the vitiating membrane, and the flrong aponeurofes on the 
Tides of the neck. Ruy, 

Nide. n.f [nidus, Lat.J A brood: as, anideof pheafants. 
Nidget. n. f. [corrupted from nithing or niding. The op¬ 
probrious term with which the man was anciently branded 
who refufed to come to the royal ftandard in times of exi¬ 
gency.] A coward ; a daftard. 

There was one true Englifh word of greater force than 
them all, now out of all ufe; it fignifieth no more than ab- 
jeft, bafeminded, falfe-heartcd, cowad, or nidget. Camden. 
Nidifica'tion. n.f. [nidificatio, Latin.J The ad of build¬ 
ing nefls. 

That place, and that method of nidif cation, doth abun¬ 
dantly anfwer the creature’s occafions. Derham 

Ni'ding. adj. [from mtt, Saxon, vilenefs.J 

Niding, an old Englifa word tignifying abje£l, bafe-minded, 
falfe-hearted, coward, or nidget. Carcw 

Incenfe and nidcrous fmells, fuch as of facrificcs, were 
thought to intoxicate the brain, and to difpofe men to de¬ 
votion; which they may do by a kind of contriftation of 
the (pints, and partly alio by heating and exalting them. Bac 
The figns of the fundions of' the ftomach being depraved, 

nhlorf, If ^ 

iSrST 

7 hc Cu:c of dlis by vomiting and purging. 

Nine, a't.ov „ r r ••• r • FAy/r an the Humours. 

S ^ [ " Mr> Lat,n - J Thetime of ruma ' n - 

Tlie ground of this popular pracTce might be the com 
them again, more u'pccially remarkable 'in'th ^ ‘T t ° 

daughter if! brother offiffer. ’ ] The 

T , • , , nieu Blantagcnet, 

“-tin. 

NrGGrRD“ r ,:"/. h t ‘“:i„ii k A «*.. 

,cJ -r ■» 

wercs to fpoU thy beauty ’ ,U1Ju11 m ?S ards make 

Be not a niggard of your fpecch. Shut?'!} * ’> 

Serve him as a grudging mailer, L Macbtth - 

Pv.„Cr„. 

Sord,di avaricious; parcimonious. 
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One fhc found 

With all the gifts of bounteous nature crown’d. 

Of gentle blood; but one whofe niggard fate 
Had fet him far below her high dlate. Dryden» 

2 . Sparing; wary. 

Moft free of queflion, but to our defnands 
Niggard in his reply. Shakefpeare's 

To Ni'ggard. v. a. [from the hrtun.J To flint. 

The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 

And nature muft obey neceflity ; 

Which we will niggard with a little reft. Shaktfpeare. 
Ni'cg ardish. adj. [from niggard.] Having fome difpofition 


Ham fet. 


vil. j 


to avarice. 

Niggardliness, n. f. [from niggardly.] Avarice ; fordid 
parcimony. 

Niggai-dhntfs is not good hufbandry, nor generofiry, pro- 
fufion. Addifon's Spetlcttor, N". 4+3. 

Ni'ggardly. adj. [from niggard.] 

1. Avaricious ; ford idly parcimonious. 

Wliere the owner of the houfe will be bountiful, it is not 
for the fleward to be niggardly. Halt. 

Love is like a penurious god, very niggardly of his oppor¬ 
tunities ; he muft be watched like a hard-hearted trenfurer. 

Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 
Why arc we fo niggardly to flop at one fifth ? Why do xve 
not raife it one full moiety, and thereby .double oerr money ? 

Locke. 

Providence not niggardly but wife. 

Here lavifhly bellows, and there denies. 

That by each other’s virtues we may rife. Grant'd. 9 
Tiberius was noted for his niggardly temper; he ufed only 
to give to his attendants their diet. Arbuthnot 0n C. 

2. Sparing; wary. 

I know your mind, and I will fatisfv it; neither will I do 
it like a niggardly anfwerer, going no farther than the bounds 
of the queflion. Sidney. 

Ni'ggardly. adv. Sparingly ; paTcimornioufly. 

I have long loved her, followed her, ingraft'd opportu¬ 
nities to meet her; feed every flight occafioif that could but 
niggardly give me fight of her. Shakef. M. IV. of JEmdfor. 
Ni'ggardness. n.f. [from niggard.] Avarice; fordid par¬ 
cimony. 

All preparations, both for food and lodging, filch as would 
make one deteft niggardnefs, it is fo fluttifh a vice. Sidney. 
NIGH. prep. [nyp , Saxon.] At no great dHhincc from. 

They {hone 

Stars diflant, but nigh hand feem’d other worlds. Milton. 

Nigh this rccefs, with terror they flurry, 

Where death maintains his dread tyrannic fway. Garth. 
Nigh; adv. 

1. Not at a great diftance. 

The day of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand. %. ii. r . 
He was fick nigh unto death. p/ } (j 4 ;; 

2. To a place near. 

He drew nigh, and to me held, 

mouth, of that fame fruit held part 
Whwh he had pluck’d. Milton’s Pa,-a,life Ltd, b v 

I will defer that anxious thought, J J 

N,c tit*’ by fC "’ ”«*«• ‘“"Sht- Dryi. 

1. Near; notdillant; not remote. 

The loud tumult fhews the battle nirh r> 

2. Allied clofcly bv blood. * Prnr ' 

hi/pgTSen 'Krrids 3 . f ° n AfanCS t0 Jg3£f 

to diflinguifh between was _ taught by his touch 

v ta., an 8 fphCrc ° f ^ ■ — 

n!g^.^ w £:^ k^T nc ^ 

1. The time of darknefs • the time f*’ S f X ° n ! ” M '' Fr 'J 
The duke of Cornwall ani R^" 1 fr'? to ‘'UA-Hfe. 
here this night. ’ e o an bls dutchefs, will be 

In the morning he fhall devour rK Shakl 'fP ear( ’s K. / ear. 
vide tlie fpoH. S deVOUr the P« 7 , and at night di- 

Pharaoh rofe up in the night. 9 en ' x,ix - 27. 

1 hey did eat and drink, and tarried all »' A xiu 3°- 

•rm IhtT n “ p - ■'« W ^ 54. 

TJHthsft ,^ be P°n, 

Aik^ thetenud morrow dJwn, 

Whofe day ftajl never deep ^ 
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Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her (anguine gown by night and day, 

Obfcrvant cf the fouls that pafs the downward way. Dryd. 
1. It is much ufed in compofition. 

To-Night, adverbially. In this night; at this night. 

There came men in hither to-night of the children of If- 
racl, to fearch out the country. Jof ii. 2. 

Nightbra'wler. n.f [night and brawler. ] Onewhoraifes 
didurbances in the night. 

You unlace your reputation. 

And (pend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night-brawler. Shake/. Othello. 

Nightcap, n.f. [night and cap.] A cap worn in bed, or 
in undrefs. 

The rabblement houted, and clapt their chopt hands, and 
threw up their fweaty night-caps. Shake/. Jul. Cee/ar. 

Great mountains have a perception of the dil'pofition of 
the air to tempeds fooner than the vallies below; and there¬ 
fore they fay in Wales, when certain hills have their night¬ 
caps on, they mean mifehief. Bacon's Nat. Uijhry. 

How did the humbled fwain deteft 
His prickly beard, and hairy bread ! 

His night-cap border'd round with lace, 

Could give no foftnefs to his face. Swift's Poems. 

Nichtcrow. n. /. [night and crow.] A bird that cries in 
the night. 

The owl fhriek’d at thy birth, an evil fign ; 

The night-crow cry’d, a boding lucklcfs time. Shake/. 
Ni'ghtdew. n.f [night and dew.] Dew that wets the ground 
in the night. 

All things are hufh’d, as nature’s felf lay dead, 

The mountains feem to nod their drowfy head ; 

The little birds in dreams their fongs repeat, 

And deeping flowers beneath the night-dew fweat; 

E’en lud and envy fleep. Dryden’s lnd. Emperor. 

Ni'chtdog. n.f [night and dog.] A dog that hunts in th 
night. Ufed by deer-dealers. 

When night-dogs run, all forts of deer are chafed. Sha. 
Ni'ghtdress. n.f. [night and dr e/s.] The drcls worn at 
night. 

The fair ones feel fuch maladies as thefe. 

When each new night-dre/s gives a new difeafe. 
Ni'ghted. ad}, [from night. J Darkened ; clouded ; 

It was great ign’rance, Gloder’s eyes being out. 

To let him live : Edmund, I think, is gone ; 

In pity of his mifery to difpatch 

His night ed life. Shake/pearc's King Lear. 

Good Hamlet, cad thy righted colour off. 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. Sha. 
Ni'ghtfaring. n.f. [night and fare.] Travelling in the 
night. 

Will-a-Wifp mifleads night-faring clowns. 

O'er hills, and finking bogs, and pathlefs downs. Gay. 
Ni'ghtfire. n.f [night and fire.] Ignis futuus; Will-a- 
Wifp. 

Fooli/h night-fires , womens and childrens wiflies, 

Chafes in arras, gilded emptinefs: 

Thefe are the pleafures here. Herbert. 

Ni’ghtfly. n. /. [night and fiy. J Moth that flies in the 

night. 

Why rather, fleep, lied thou in fmoaky cribs, 

And hufh’t with buzzing night-flies to thy (lumber; 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 

And lull’d with founds of fwccteff melody ? Shake/pearc. 
Ni'chtfoundered. n.f. [from night and founder.] Lod 
or didrefled in the night. 

Either fome one like us night-foundered here. 

Or clfe fome neighbour woodman, or at word, 

Some roving robber calling to his fellows. Milton. 

Nightgown, n.f. [night and gown.] A loofc gown ufed 
for an undrefs. , , 

Since his majedy went into the held, 

I have fecn her rife from her bed, throw . 

Her night-gown upon her. Shatefpeare s Macbeth. 

They have put me in a filk night-gown , and a gaudy fool s 
cap> 1 Addifons Guardian, N°. J 13 * 

No meagre mufe-rid mope, adud and thin, ^ 

In a dun night-gown of his own loofc /km. Pope s Dune. 
Ni'ghthag. n.f. [night and hag.] Witch fuppofed to wa 
dcr in the night. , 

Nor uglier follows the night-hag, when called 
In fecret, riding through the air fhe comes 
Lur’d with the fmell of infant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. Milton’s Poradije Lojt, b. u. 

Nightingale, n.f. [from night and galan, Saxon, to lmg, 
*alm, Tcutonick, is a found or echo.] 
i. A fmall bird that fmgs in the night with remarkable me¬ 
lody; Philomel. 

I think. 

The nightingale , if die fhould ling by day, 
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When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufleian than the wren. Shak f 

Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be the mfT' 
ments of voice, and by their agitations concur i n thof. i * 
lightful modulations, yet cannot we aflign the caufe 
any particular formation ; and I perceive the niohtimah l"? 
fome difad vantage in the tongue. BroZy * 

Thus the wife nightingale that leaves her home ’ 
Purfuing condantly the chearfu! fpring, 

To foreign groves does her old mufick bring. m >• 

2. A word of endearment. a <r - 

My nightingale ! 

We’ll beat them to their beds. Shak. Ant. andClcotat 

Nightly, adv. [from night.] ' 1 ra ' 

1. By night. 

Thee, Sion ! and the flow’rv brooks beneath, 

That wafh thy hallow’d feet, and warblin'* flow 
Nightly I vifit. Milton’s Paraelife Lofi, i, j a 

Soon as the evening (hades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the lidning earth 

Repeats the dory of her birth. Addi fin's SpeUahr. 

2. Every night. 

Let all things differ. 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and fleep 

In the affliction of thole terrible dreams 

That (hake us nightly. Shake/pearc s'Macbeth. 

Ni'ghtly. adj. [from night. ] Done by night; actin'* bv 
night; happening by night. 

May the flars and (hining moon attend 
Your nightly fports, as you vouchfafc to tell 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel. Drji. 

Soon as the flocks (hook off" the nightly dews, 

Two fwains, whom love kept wakeful and the mufe, 
Pour’d o’er the whit’ning vale their fleecy care. /W 

Ni'ghtman. n.f. [night and man.] One who carries away 
ordure in the night. 

Ni'chtj\iare. n.f. [night, and according to Temple, more, a 
fpirit that, in the heathen myth logy, was related to torment 
or fufibcate fleepers. ] A morbid oppreflicn in the r.i-ht, 
refembling the preflurc of weight upon the bread. 

Saint Wiihold footed thrice the would. 

Pic met the nightmare, and her name he told; 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shake/. K. hot. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy arc, dulncls, drowlinefs, 
vertigoes, tremblings, oppreflions in fleep, and night-mares. 

Arbuthmt cn Aliments. 

Ni'ghtpiece. n.f [night and piece.] A picture fo coloured 
as to be fuppofed feen by candle light; not by the light of the 
day. 

He hung a great part of the wall with night-pieces, that 
feenied to mow thcmfelves by the candles which were lighted 
up; and were fo inflamed by the fun-fliinc which fell upon 
them, that I could fcarce forbear crying out fire. Aidtjcn. 

Ni'ghtrail. n.f. [night and rc^l, Saxon, a gown or robe.] 
A loofc cover thrown over the drefs at night. 

An antiquary will fcorn to mention a pinner or night-rail-, 
but will talk as gravely as a father of the church on tire 
vitta and pcplus. Addifon on ancient MM. 

Ni'ghtravf.n. n.f. [night and raven.] A bird fuppofed of 
ill omen, that cries loud in the night. 

The ill-fac’t owl, death’s dreadful meffenger, 

The hoarfc night-raven, trump of doleful drerc. Spenfir. 

I pray his bad voice bode no mifehief: 

I had as lief have heard the night-raven. 

Come what plague would have come after it. Shaitj. 

Nichtrobbek. n.f. [night and robber.] One who deals 

in the dark. . 

Highways (hould be fenced on both fides, whereby thieves 
and night-robbers might be more calily purfued and encoun¬ 
tered. Spenfer's Intend. 

Nx'ghtrule. n.f. [night and rule.] A tumult in the night 
Plow now, mad fprite, . 

What night-rule now about this haunted grove ? ShoM- 

Nightshade, n.f. [mjja ycaba, Saxon.] 

i. A plant of two kinds, common and deadly night-inaue. 
The flower confiffs of one leaf, which is divided into me 
parts, and expands in form of a dar: from the A°wer-c j 
rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a round, o . 
foft, fucculcnt fruit, containing many flat feeds in each. 

fpecics are nine. This the phyficians have dire 
ufed in medicine, under the title of folanum hortenfe. . 

2 ‘ D De;!diy night-Jhade (belladona) a plant. The ^ ’ 
bdl-lWeJ, of one leaf, divided imo *jS! 

at the top, and fncceeded by a globular lo ‘V ^ 
into two cells which contain the feeds. It l 'jtfjjhr. 

Nrt»™.t«NC. n.f. [»i f i'»nd/.Vtr ] Shewing U** 
in the night. 'Nosf 
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None of thefe no&iluca, or night-Jhiv.ing bodies, Have been 
JZ in ny of the antient fepulchres. IWctSs Daedalus. 
nSSkiek 7 ,/ [night ^df rick ] A cry m the night. 

I have almod forgot the tade of fears. 

The time has been, my fenfes would have cool d 
To hear a night-Jhriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a difmal treatife rouleand dir. 

As life were in’t. Shakerpn 

Ni'ghttripping- n.f [night and trip.] Goi 

die night. . 

Could it be prov d. 

That fome night-tripping fairy had exchang d 
In cradle cloaths, our children where they lay 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 
Ni'ghtwalk. n.f. [night and walk.] Walk in the night. 

If in his night-walk he met with irregular fcholars, he took 
their names, °and a promife to appear, urgent for, nextmorn- 
intr Walton's Life of Sanderjon. 

Ni'ghtwalker. n.f [night and walk.] One who roves in 
the night upon ill dcligns. 

Men that hunt fo, be either privy dealers, or night-walkers. 

Afcbam's Schoolmafter. 

Ni'ghtwarbling. [night and warble.] Singing in the night. 
Now is the plcafant time. 

The cool, the filent, favc where filence yields 
To the night-warbling bird. Milton's Par. Lrfi, b. v. 
Ni'ghtward. adj. [night and ward.] Approaching towards 
night. 

Their night-ward (hidies, wherewith they clofe the clay’s 
work. Milton on Education. 

Ni'ghtwatch. n.f. [night and watch.] A period of the 
night as didinguidicd by change of the watch. 

I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in 
the night-watches. Pfalms lxiii. 6. 

Nigre'scent. adj. [nigrefeens, Latin.] Growing black; ap¬ 
proaching to blacknefs. 

N igrifica'tion. n.f. [niger and facio.] The adl of making 
black. 

Nihi'lity. n.f. [nihilite, Fr. nihilum, Latin.] Nothingnefs; 
the date of being nothing. 

Not being is confidered as excluding all fubdance, and 
then all modes are alfo neceflarily excluded ; and this we call 
pure nihility, or mere nothing. Watts's Logick. 

To Nill. v. a. [from ne will, nillan, Saxon.] Not to will; 
to refufe; to rejeCh 

Certes, faid he, I nill thine offer’d grace, 

Ne to be made fo happy do intend. 

Another blifs before mine eyes I place. 

Another happinefs, another end. Spcnfcr’s Fairy Q 

In all affedions (he concurreth dill; 

If now, with man and wife to will and nill 
The felf-fame things, a note of concord be, 

1 know no couple better can agree. Ben. Jalmfon. 

Nill. n.f The (hining fparks of brafs in trying and meltin'* 
the ore. ° 

To NIM. v. a. [rumen, Dutch, to take.] To take. In cant, 
to deal. 

I hey’ll quedion Mars, and by his look 
Deteft who ’twas that nimm'd a cloak. Hudibras, p i 
They could not keep themfclves honed of their fingers* 
but would be summing fomething or other for the love of 
thieving. L'Ef range. Fable 241. 

ini Me.Ln.adj. [from mm, or numan, Saxon, tractable.] Quick • 
adivc; ready ; fpcedy ; lively ; expeditious. 

They being nimbler-jomted than the red. 

And more indudrious, gathered more dore. Spenfer. 

Ycu nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her iccrnful eyes Shake/pearc’s K. Lear. 

You have dancing (hoes 

With nimble foies. Shake/pearc's Romeo and Juliet. 

His Off ring foon propitious fire from heaven, 

Gonfum d with mm/de glance and grateful fleam ; 

J he others not, for his was not fincere. Milt P T/>ff 
Ihro’ the mid feas the nimble pinnace fails, J ' 

Pope. 
; fpeed; 
; lwift- 

aj* hounds were draight uncoupled, and ere lorn* the 

^Himfelf (hewing at one indant both deadinefs and 
AH things are therefore partakers of God ■ 

agiHty t0 pi crcc into J intelle a u d al pSe e Ld n fubrifof-° r 
t0 go through all, and to reach untc^ 

Are f r . Wc ’ ^ V * f ' S< 

Sha *‘f 

gea over all Parnalfus with great nimllenefs and 


i— j easor ra 

rpC Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain nimble-witted coun- 
fellorat he bar, wbo’was forward to fpeak dul interrupt 
Sm often, faid unto him, There is a great difference be¬ 
twixt you and me; a pain to me to fpeak, and a pain to 
you tohold your peace. , Bacon, Apopbth. 124. 

Ni'MBLY. adv. [from nimble.] Quickly ; ipeed.ly ; actively. 

He capers nimbly in a lady s chamber, 

To the lafcivious playing ot a lute. Sha. Rtd. III. 

The air 

Nimbly and fwectly recommends itfelf. Snakeff. 

Mod legs can nimbly run, tho’ fome be lame. Dmitu 
The liquor «e poured from the crydals, and fet it in a 
digeding furnace to evaporate more nimbly. Doyle. 

Ni'mbless. n.f Nimblenefs. Spenfer. 

Ni'miety. n.f [ nimietas , fchool Latin.] The date of being 
too much. 

Ni'mmer. n.f. [from nim.] A thief; a pilferer. 

Ni'ncompoop. n.f. [A corruption of the Latin non compos.] 
A fool ; a trifler. . . 

An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the belt 
language fhe can afford me. Addfon. 

NINE, n.f [mint, Gothick ; mjon, Saxon.] One more than 
eight; one lefs than ten. 

The weyward fiders, 

Thus do go about, about. 

Thrice to thine and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again, to make up nine. Shake/. Macbeth. 
A thoufand fcruplcs may dartlc at fird, and yet in conclu- 
fion prove but a nine-days wonder. L'Eftrenge. 

The faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, and not to 
the want of underdanding. Swift's Mifcell. 

Ni'nefold. n.f [nine and fold.] Nine times; any thing nine 
times repeated. 

This huge convex of fire, 

Outrageous to devour, immures us round ninefold. Milt. 

Ni'nepence. n.f [nine and pence.] A lilvercv.ni valued at 
nine-pence. 

Three diver pennies, and a nine-pence bent. Gay's Pafl. 

Ni'nepins. n.f. [nine and pin.] A play where nine piece-o; 
wood are fet up on the ground to be thrown down by a bowl. 

A painter made blolfoms upon the trees in December, 
and fchool-boys playing at nine pins upon the ice in July. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

For as when merchants break, overthrown 
Like nine-pins, they.flrike jihers down. IJud. p. ii. 

Ni'nescore. adj. [nine and fore.] Nine times twenty. 

Eugemus has two hundred pounds a year; but never va¬ 
lues himfelf above nine-fore, as not thinking he has a right 
to the tenth part, which he always appropriates to charitable 
ufes. Addifon's operator, N Q . 177. 

Ni'neteen. adj. [mgoneyne, Saxon.] Nine and ten ; one 
lefs than twenty. 

Nineteen in twenty of perplexing words might be changed 
into eafy ones, (uch as occur to ordinary men. S-un/t. 

Nineteenth, adj. [mptonteovia, Saxon.] The ordinal of 
nineteen; the ninth after the tenth. 

In the nineteenth year of king Ncbuchadnezzer king of 
Babylon, came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings xxv. 8. 

Ni'nety. adj. [punbmjonti^, Saxon.] Nine times ten. 

Enos lived ninety years :uid begat Cainan. Gen. v. q. 

Ninth, adj. [ ne-joba, Saxon. J That which precedes the 
tenth ; the fird after the eighth; the ordinal of nine. 

Upon a Ariel obfervation of many, I have not found any 
that fee the ninth day. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Nintieth. adj. [JjunbmjonTcojo’Sa, Saxon.] The ordinal 
of ninety ; the tenth nine times told. 

NINNY.*./ [tiintto, a child, Spanifh.] A fool ; a fimpleton. 

What a picd many's this i Shakejpeare's lempejl . 

The dean was fo fhabby, and look’d like a ninny , 

1 Hat the captain iuppos’d he was curate. 

Ninnyhammer. n.f [from ninny .] A fimpleton. ' J ‘ 
Another vents her paflion in dubious terms ; an old nin - 
a d ° tard ’ a nincom P°°P. is the bed language fhe 

To NIP. a . [^prn, Dutch.] ^ J° hn BulL 

1. To pinch off with the nails ; to bite with the teeth 

™ re mon ‘' ^ 8;vKh 
b th '«• ft 

3.1° Waft; ,0 dofcoj before full growlh . 1 

This is the date of man; to-day he puts forth 
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The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffoms, 

And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froift; 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root; 

And then he falls as I do. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

A flower doth fpread and dye. 

Thou would’ft .extend me to fome good, 

•Before I were by froft’s extremity nipt in the bud. Herb. 

His delivery now proves 
Abortive, as the firft-born bloom of fprjne, 

Nipt with the lagging rear ,of winter’s froft. 4 Tilton . 

Had he not been nipped in the bud, he might have m?de a 
formidable figure in his own works among pofterity. Add. 

Fram fuch encouragement it is eafy to guefs to what per¬ 
fection I might have brought this great work, had it not been 
nipt in the bud. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

4. To pinch as froft. 1 

The air bites forewdly, it is very cold. —- 
-—It is a nipping and an eager air. Shake/. Hamlet. 

When Hides hang by the wall. 

And Dick the fhepherd blows his nail} 

When blood is nipt , and ways be foul. 

Then nighty fings the flaring owl. Sba. Law's L. Lift. 

5. To vex ; to bite. 

And (harp remorfe his heart did prick and nip, 

That drops (Jf blood thence like a well did play. Fairy SjF 

6. To fatirife ; to ridicule ; to taunt farcaftically. 

But the right gentle mind would bite his lip 
To hear thejavcl fo good men to nip. HubbcreTsTale. 
Quick wits commoply be in defire new-fangled ; in pur- 
pofe unconftant; bold with any perlhn ; bufy in ever)- mat¬ 
ter ; footliing fucli as be prefent, nipping any that is abfent. 

AJ'chatns Schoolmajlcr. 

Nip. n./ [from the verb.] 

1. A pinch with the nails or teeh. 

1 am fharply taunted, yeq, fometimes with pinches, nips, 
and bobs. Afcham's Schoolmafter. 

2. A fmall cut. 

What this a fleeve ? ’tis like a demicannon} 

What up and down carv’d like an apple-tart ? 

Here’s (hip, and nip , and cut, and flifb, and flafh. 

Like to a cenfer in a barber’s ftiop. Shakefpeare. 

3. A blaft. 

So hafty fruits and too ambitious flow’rs. 

Scorning the midwifry of rip’ning fhow’rs. 

In fpight of frofts, fpring from th’ unwilling earth. 

But find a nip untimely as their birth. Stepney. 

4. A taunt; a farcafin. 

Ni'pper. n.f [from nip.] A fatirift. Out of ufe. 

Ready backbiters, lore nippers, and fpiteful reporters privily 
of good men. Afkham. 

Ni'ppkrs. n.f. [from nip.] Small pincers. 

Ni'ppingly. adv. [from nip.] With bitter farcafin. 
NI'RPLE. n.f. [nypele, Saxon.] 

1. The teat; the dug ; that which the fucking young take in¬ 
to their mouths. 

Tho’ tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me.— 

I would, while it was finding in my face. 

Have pluckt my nipple from his boneleis gums. Shake/p. 
In creatures that nourifh their young with milk, are adapt¬ 
ed the nipples of die breaft to the mouth and organs of fuc- 
t j on Ray on the Creation. 

2, The orifice at which any animal liquor is feparated. 

In mod other birds there is only one gland, in which are 
divers little cells ending in two or three larger cells, lying 
under the nipple of the oil bag. Derham’s Phyftco Thai. 

Ni'pi’LEWORT. n.f [Lampfana.] A very common weed. 

Nisi Prius. n.f . 

[In law.] A judicial writ, which lieth in cafe where the 
inoueft is panelled, and returned before the juftices of the 
bank; the one party or the other making petition to have 
this writ for the eafe of the country. It is d.reded to the 
fherifa, commanding that he caufe the men impanelled to 
come before the juftices in the fame county for the deter¬ 
mining of the caufc there, except it be fo difficult that it 
need great deliberation : in which cafe, it is Tent again o 
the hank- It is fo called from the firft words of the writ 
nifi apnd talnn locum prius venerint ; whereby it appeareth, 
that juftices of affixes and juftices of nif pit us. Hitter, bo 
that juftices of nif prius, muftbe one of them before whom 
the caufo is depending in the bench, with fonac other goo 

men of the county afibciatcd to him. 

Nit. «. f [JJnnm,' Saxon.] The egg of a loufc, or final! 

^Xhe whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes in fum- 
mer not by ftincing them, but only by their bombylious 
ortickllng-thenin SfrLl 

” ajr * T 1 
Ni'teNCY. n.f [ nitentia , Latin.] 

1. Luftrej clear brightnefs. 
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2 . [From the Latin, nit or.] Endeavour; lpring to expand it- 

The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of thefe particles • 
from which acceleration their fpring, or endeavour outward 
will be augmented ; that is, thofc zones will have a ftr 0 n» 
nitency to fly wider open. n fi 

Ni'thing. n.f. A coward, daftaid, poltroon. 

Ni'tjd. adj. [nitidus, Latin.] Bright; fluffing; lufl TOUSi 
We reftore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and uiti/w). 
low, by putting them into fire aiid aqua fortis, which ukc 
oft' the adventitious filth. Beyle on Colour, 

NITRE, n.f. [nitre, F r. nitrum, Latin.] 

The fait which we know at this time, under the name of 
nitre or falt-pctre, is a cryftallinc pellucid, but lomewhat 
whitifh fubftancc, of an acrid and bitterifh tafte, imprelW 
a peculiar fenfc of coldnefs upon the tongue. This fait 
though it affords, by means of fire, an acid Ipirit capable of 
diftblving almoft every thing, yet manifefts no fign of its 
containing any acid at all in its crude ftatc. Nitre is of the 
number of thofe falts which are naturally blended in itaicr- 
cepublc particles in earths, 1 tones, and other follile lub- 
flances, as the particles of metals are in their ores; it j s 
fometimes however found pure, in form of an etflorefeence 
either on its ores or on the furface of old walls; thelc ef- 
florcfccnccs diffolved in proper water, {hooting into regular 
and proper cryftals of nitre. That this fait fbould be found 
on the furface of walls is not wonderful, fincc it is found 
only on or near the furface of the earth where it is produced. 
The earth from which nitre is made, both in Perfia and the 
Eajl-Indies, is a kind of yellowifli marl found in the bare 
cliffs of the fides of bills expo fed to the northern and eaitcrn 
winds, and never in any other fituation. From this marl 
the (alt is feparated by water ; but the cryftals into which it 
{hoots, as we receive them from the Eaft-Indies, are (mail, 
imperfect, and impure. Earths of whatever kind, moiftcncJ 
by the dung and excrement of animals, frequently afford li¬ 
tre in large quantities. The earths at the bottom of pigeon- 
houfes, and thofe of ftables and cow-houfes, all afford nitre, 
on being thrown into water and boiled. In France, where 
very little nitre is imported, they make it from the ruboilh 
of old mortar and plaifter of buildings; and the mortar of 
old walls with us, if moUlencd with urine and expofed to 
tha ffir in a proper fituation that is open to the north call, 
and covered over to defend it from wet, never fails to afford 
nitre in a few weeks, and that in proportion of oae tenth of 
the weight of the ingredients. There is no quefiion hut a 
manufactory of nitre might be eftabliffaed in England to as 
much advantage as that of France. The place where the 
materials are expofed, is to be carefully examined. It mull 
be moderate as to the great points of mffifture ami drviiels; 
if there be too much moifture the nitre which is already 
formed will be wafoed away, and without Ionic moifture 
the falts will hardly be ever formed. Heat and coldncls, 
unlefs cxceffive, can be of no confequcncc. It is on account 
of the requifitenefs of fo certain a degree of moidure to the 
materials front which nitre is obtained, that the north call 
winds are of fo much ufe in the production of it. In fpring 
and autumn, which are the feafons when this fait is pnn- 
cipally made, thefe two winds are neither too moift nor too 
dry, cfpecially in the night; the fouth and welt winds are 
deftrudtive, becaufe they bring florins and foowers. In me- 
dicinc, nitre is cooling and diurctick, and good in burning fe¬ 
vers. The natrum or nitre of the ancients, is a genuine, na¬ 
tive, and pure fait, extremely different from our «mv,and from 
all other native falts; being a fixed alkali plainly of the na¬ 
ture of thofe made by fire from vegetables, yet being ca¬ 
pable of a regular cryttnilw.ation, which thole lalt, are no 
It is found on or very' near the furface of the earth, in th 
flat cakes, fpungy, light, and friable ; and when> P“ re > ‘ 
a pale brownifl) white colour. It is of an acrid 
. pot-afhes. About Smyrna and Ephefus, and through « 
part of Afia Minor, this lalt is extremely frequent 
furface of the earth, and allb in Sindy, a province 
inner Afia, where they fweep it up and “ Jjj or „i- 
ufing a folution or lye of it in waflung. Thc na “T , o(l 
ft* of the ancients, has been by fome fuppofed t. ^ 

fubftancc, and by others to be the fame with l£ 

falt-petrc; but both thcle opinions arc erron . ” 
being thr true natrum of the ancients, nn.wc.i ^ jJ 
to it! defeription, and having a! its uhs andI urw- ^ 
feripture we find that the fait called m n w hich per* 

vinegar, and had an abftcrlivc quality, prop • ( | 0 mar.r 

feflJy agree with this lalt but not with l.ilt-pctr ’ fl 

diffeVeSqualities afcribcJ to it by the ancients. H.U - 
Some tumultuous cloud, Milas. 

Liftina with fire am! nitre, hurried him. , 

Some fteep then feed, and ome lit cauldrons ^ 

With vigorous nitre and with lees ot o... ^ with 

Nl'TROUS. adj. [nitreux, Fr. from nitre. I Im^gn 
nitre; confifting of nitre. 

.Earth 

+ 
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a nitrous fatnef. more Baton's Natural Hiflory. 
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He to quench his drought lo much ‘nclmJ, 

Mav fnowy fields and nitrous paftures hnd. 

Meet {lores of cold fo greedily purfu d, Rf , 

Ami be refrefh’d with never-wafting food. B,a Amort. 

■U.'-try adi. rfrom nitre.] Nitrous. 

Winter my theme confines ; whofe entry wind 
Shall cruft the flabby mire, and kennels bind. Ga } . 

m.'ttti.v adv. Tfrom nitty.] Loufily. 

N One Bell was put to death at Tyburn for moving a new 
rebellion; he was a man mtt.ly needy, and the«fo rej- 

Ntm*;. [fro" 1 »' V *] Abounding with the eggs of lice. 
Ni'val adj. [1 nivalis, Latin.] Abounding with [now. DiSl. 
nMJous. adj. [niveus, Latin.] Snowy; refemblmg fnow. 
Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of fulphur, 
which otherways prefents a pure and niveous white. Brown. 
Ni'zy- «./• A dunce ; a fimpleton. A low word. 

NO. adv. [na, Saxon.] 

2. The word of rcfufal. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of no, woman heard fpeak, 

Being baiber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feaft. Shake]. 

Henceforth my wooing mind {hall be expreft. 

In ruflet yeas and honeftlcerfy noes. Sha. L. Labours Lofl. 

If you will not confidcr thefe things now, the time will 
fhortly come when you {hall confidcr them whether you will 
or no J Calamf 5 Serm. 

2. The word of denial oppofitc to conceflion or affirmation. 

I think it would not fort amifs, to handle the quefiion, 
whether a war for the propagation of the Chriitian faith, 
without another caufe of hoftility, be lawful or no, and in 
what cafes l * Bacon. 

3. It fometimes confirms a foregoing negative. 

My name’s Macbeth : — 

_The Devil himfclf could not pronounce a title 

More hateful to mine ear. — 

— No, nor more fearful. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Never more 

This hand {hall combat on the crooked ftiorc: 

No ; let the Grecian pow’rs oppreft in fight, 

Unpity’d perifli in their tyrant’s fight. Dryd. Homer. 

4. It fomctimesftrengthensafollowingnegative; no not, not even. 

No not the bow which fo adorns the (kies. 

So glorious is, or boafts fo many dies. JValier. 

No. adj. 

x. Not any ; none. 

Let their be no ftrife between me and thee. Gen. xiii. 8. 

Woman and fool are two hard things to hit. 

For true no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 

2. It fee ms a:i adjective in thefe phrafes, no longer, no more, 
no where. 

When we faw that they were no where, we came to Sa¬ 
muel. x Sam. x. 14. 

I11 vain I reach my feeble hands to join 
In fwcet embraces 5 ah ! no longer thine. Dryden. 

3 k No one ; none; not any one. 

No one who docth good to thofe only from whom he ex- 
pcils to receive good, can ever be fully fatisfied of his own 
finccrity. ‘ Smalridge's Serm. 

To Nobi'utate. v. a. [nobilito, Latin.] To ennoble ; to 
make noble. 

Nobi'lity. n.f. [ nobilitas , Latin.] 

1. Antiquity of family joined with fplendour. 

When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on the fame 
argument of preferring virtue to nobility of blood, and titles 
in the ftory of Sigifmunda. ' Dryden, Fab. Prrf. 

Long galleries of anccftors, J 

Challenge, nor wonder, or efteem from me, 

“ Virtue alone is true nobility." Dryden 

2. Rank or dignity of fcveral degrees, conferred by fovercLns! 
Nobility in England is extended to five ranb; duke mar¬ 
quis, earl, vifeount, baron: 

3. I he perfons of high rank ; the perfons who are exalted 
above the commons. 

It is a purpos’d thing; 

To curb the will of the nobility. Shakef. Coriolanus 

4- Dignity ; grandeur ; greatnefs. 

Though foe hated Ampialus, yet the nability of her cou- 
xage prevailed over it; and foe defired he might be pardoned 

foe bcft U k U r r ° Ur \ C ° nfid n in ° the station he had to be 

himM? k S m th< \ WOrld 5 10 as herea fter he governed 
himfelf, as one remembering his fault. Sidnn h ;; 

But ah, my mufc, I w°ould thou hadft fijT* ^ 

Lo work my goddefs fo by thy invention. 

On me to call thofe eyes where foine nobility. Sidney . 


NOB 

Bate 


Dryden. 


Dryd. 


And nam’d their pride, nobility of foul. 

NO'BLE. adj. [noble, Fr. nehlis, Latin.] 

1 Of an ancient and fplexidid family. 

2 Exalted to a rank above commonalty- 

2 ' From virtue firft began. 

The difference that diitinguifh’d man from man : 

made him good. 

3 ' G Thus listan died! leaving his death for 

a noble courage, and a memorial of virtue. 2 r.Ia . . 3 - 

To vice induftrious, but to nobler deeds 

. Muton. 

Timrous. . 

A noble ftroke he lifted high. 

Which hung not, but with tempeft fell. tuur. 

Thofe two great things that fo engrofs the defires and de- 
figns of both the nobler and ignobler fort of mankind, are 
to be found in religion ; namely, wifdom and plcafure. South. 

4. Exalted ; elevated ; (ublime. 

My foare in pale Pyrene I refign, 

And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 

Statues, with winding ivy crown’d belong 

To nobler poets, for a nobler long. Dryd. 

5. Magnificent; (lately: as, a noble parade. 

6. Free; generous ; liberal. 

7. Principal; capital: as, the heart is one of the noble parts of 
the body. 

No'ble. n.f 

1. One of high rank. 

Upon the nobles of the children of Ifrael he laid not his 
hand. Ex.xxiv.il. 

How many nobles then foould hold their places. 

That muft ftrike fail to fpirits of vile fort! Shakefp. 

What the nobles once laid in parliament, Nolumus leges An¬ 
glia: mutari, is imprinted in the hearts of all the people. Bacon. 

The nobles amongft the Romans took fpecial care in their 
laft wills, that they might have a lamp in their monuments. 

JVilkin s Math. Magic. 
See all our nobles begging to be flaves, 

Sec all our fools afpiring to be knaves. Pope, Dial. i. 
It may be the difpofition of young nobles, that they ex¬ 
pert the accomplifliments of a good education without the 
lcaft cxpciice of time or iludy. Swift's Modem Education. 

The fccond natural divifion of power, is of fuch men 
who have acquired large poffeffions, and confequently de¬ 
pendencies ; or defeend from ancellors who have left them 
great inheritances, together with an hereditary authority : 
thefe eafily unite in thoughts and opinions. Thus com¬ 
mences a great council or fonate of nobles, for the weighty 
affairs of the nation. Swift. 

2 . A coin rated at fix {hillings and eight-pence; the fum of 
fix and eight-pence. 

Shortly after he coined nobles, of noble, fair, and fine gold. 

Camden’s Remains. 

Many fair promotions 
Arc daily given, to enoblc thofe 

That fcarce, fome two days fince, were worth a noble. Sha. 
Upon every writ procured for debt or damage, amounting 
to forty pounds or more, a noble, that is fix {hillings and 
eight-pence, is, and ulually hath been paid to fine. Bacon. 
No'ble liverwort. [Hepatica.j A plant. 

The chara&crs are: the root is fibrofe and perennial: 
the leaf confifts of three lobes on a pedicle, which arifes 
from the root; as does the pfedicle of the flower, which is 
naked and Angle : the cup of the flower is, for the moft 
part, compofed of one leaf lomeiimes cut into three or 
four deep divifions : the flower coniills of many leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe : the fruit is globular, confifting of 
one fingle cell curvated. Miller. 

No bleman. n.J. [noble and man.] One who is ennobled. 

If I biufo. 

It is to fee a nobleman want manners. Shake/ Hen. VIII. 
The nobleman is he, whofe noble mind 
/ Is fill’d with inborn worth. Dryden s Uife of Bath 

Nobleness, n.f [from noble.] 

1. Greamefs; worth; dignity; magnanimity. 

The noblenefs of life 
Is to do this; when fuch a mutual pair, 

“ Sh °‘* AM - 

Thar my ability may undergo, 

And nabltniji impofe. Shahfp,are, T»U. 

r I r ue noblenefs would 

jg p Taylor's Holy Living. 

Great- 
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Greatnefs of mind, and ncblenefs, their feat 
Build in her iovelieft. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

There is not only a congruity herein between the noble - 
nefs of the faculty and the object,' but alfo the faculty is en¬ 
riched and advanced by the worth of the objea. Hale. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, which 
was the eftcct of your nablenefs, but you have been folicitous 
of my reputation, which is that of your kindnefs. Dryden. 

2. Splendour of defeent; luftre of pedigree. 

No'bless. n.f [ noblejf'e , French.] 

1. Nobility. This word is not now ufed in any fenfe. 

Fair branch of nob/ejs, flower of chivalry, 

That with your worth the world amazed make. Fairy UK 

2. Dignity; greatnefs. 

Thou whofe:« oblcfs keeps one ftature ftill. 

And one true pofture, tho’ befteg’d with ill. Ben. Johnfon. 

3. Noblemen colleilivcly. 

Let us halte to hear it. 

And call the noblefs to the audience. Shake/p. Ham. 

I know no reafon we fhould give that advantage to the 
commonalty of England to be foremoft in brave actions, 
which the noblefs of France would never fufter in their pea- 
fonts. Dryden’s Pref. to Ann. Mirab. 

No'bly. adv. [from noble.] 

1. Of ancient and fplendid extraction. 

Only a fecond laurel did adorn 
His Collegue Catulus, tho’ nobly born; 

He fhar’d the pride of the triumphal bay. 

But Marius won the glory of the day. Dryden. 

2 . Greatly; illuftrioufly; magnanimoufly. 

Did he not ftraight the two delinquents tear. 

That were the flaves of drink and thralls of fleep ? 

Was not tliat nobly done ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

This fate he could have ’fcap’d, but would not lofc 
Honour for life; but rather nobly chofe 
Death from their fears, than lafcty from his own. Denham. 

3. Grandly; fplendidly. 

There could not have been a more magnificent cLefign than 
that of Trajan’s pillar. Where could an emperor’s afhes 
have been fo nobly lodged, as in the midft of his metropolis, 
and on the top of fo exalted a monument. Addifon on Italy. 

N(/body. n.f. [n? and body.] No one ; not any one. 

This is rite tune of our catch plaid by the picture of no¬ 
body. Shakefpeare’s Tanpcjl. 

It fell to fccrctary Coke’s turn, for whom nobody cared, 
to be made the facrifice ; and he was put out of his office. 

Clarendon , b. ii. 

If in company you offer fometbing for a jeft, and nobody 
feconds you on your own laughter, you may condemn their 
taffe, and appeal to better judgments ; but in the mean time 
you make a very indifferent figure. Swift’s Mifccl. 

No'cent. adj. [ tweens , Latin.] 

1. Guilty; criminal. 

The earl of Dcvonftiire being intcrcfted in the blood of 
York, that was rather feared than no cent ; yet as one, that 
might be the object of others plots, remained prifoner in the 
Tower during the king’s life. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. Hurtful; mifehievous. 

His head, well-llor’d with liibtiie wiles : 

Not yet in horrid fhade, or dilmal den. 

Nor accent yet; but on the graffy herb, 

Fearlels unfear’d he flept. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

The warm limbec draws 

Salubrious waters from the noeetit brood. Philips. 

They meditate whether the virtues of the one will exalt 
or diminifh the force of the other, or correil any of its ac¬ 
cent qualities. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Nock. n.f. [nocchia , Italian.] 

1. A flit; a nick ; a notch. 

2. The fundament. Les fejfes. 

When the date of nock was out. 

Oft dropt the fympathetick fnout. Htulibras. 

Nocta'mbulo. n. f. [ nsx and atnbulo, Latin.] One who 
walks in his fleep. 

Refpiration being carried on in fleep, is no argument 
againft its being voluntary. What fhall we fay of noil at fi¬ 
bula's ? There are voluntary motions carried on without 
thought, to avoid pain. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Nocti'diai.. adj. [noliis and dies. J Comprifing anight and a day. 
The noctidial day, the lunar periodic month, and the fo- 
lar year, arc natural and univerfal ; but iiicommcnliiratc each 
to another, and difficult to be reconciled. Holder. 

Nocti'ferous. adj. [vox and fro.] Bringing night. P 1 ?' 

Nocti'vagant. adj. [noBivagus, Latin.] vVandcring in the 
night. ■ D f- 

No'ctuary. n.f. [from nofl'ts, Latin.] An account of what 
pafles by night. . 

I have got a parcel of vifions and other mitcc.lames in 
my nodluary, which I lhall fend you to enrich your paper. 

' Addifon’s Spe£lat;r> N u . 586. 


NOD 

1,111 An ° fe - 

The reliques being conveniently placed before the ch,.rA 
door, the vigils are to be celebrated that night before tS' 
and theneilurn and the martins for the honour of the E 
whofe the reliques are. w,ms 

NOCTU'RNAL. adj. [ noBum/s, Latin.] Nightly! "'^ t ' 

From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay * ■ 
NoBttrnal beams, that emulate the day. jy , 

I beg leave to make you a prelent of a dream, which m 
ferve to lull your readers 'till fuch time as you yourfelf 
gratify the public with any of your noBumal difeoveries Au 
Noctu'rval. n.f. An inftrument by which obfervatiomT’ 
made in the night. ve 

That projection of the ftars which includes all the fb • 
in our horizon, and therefore reaches to the thirty-eight d” 
gree and a half of fouthern latitude, though its centre is I' 
north pole, gives us a better view of the heavenly bodies * 
they appear every night to us ; and it may ferve for a J! 
turnal, and fhew the true hour of the night. Warn 

To NOD. V. n. [Of uncertain derivation : wuw, Gr nutn. 11 ' 
amneidio, Welfh.] ^ 

x. To decline the head with a quick motion. 

Let every feeble rumour fliake your hearts; 

Your enemies with nodding of their plumes, 

Fan you into defpair. Shakefpeare's Ctfriobntui. 

Cleopatra hath nodded him to her. Shake/. A. and dm, 
On the faith of Jove rely, 

When nodding to thy fuit he bows the Iky. Drydn 

2. To pay a flight bow. 

Caflius muft bend his body. 

If Ctefar carelefly but nod on him. Shakef. Jul. Gafar, 

3. To bend downwards with quick motion. 

When a pine is hewn on the plains. 

And the laft mortal ftroke alone remains, 

Lab’ring in pangs of death, and tbreatning all. 

This way and that Ihe nods, coafidering where to fall 

Dryden’s Ovid , Lx 

He climbs the mountain ro:ks, 

Fir’d by the nodding verdure of its brow. Tbomf. Spring, 

4. To be drowfy. 

Your two predcceffors were famous for their dreams and 
vifions, and contrary to all other authors, never plealed their 
readers more than when they were nodding. Add. Guard. 
Nod. n.f. [from the verb.] 

X. A quick declination of the head. 

Children being to be reftrained by the parents only in vi¬ 
cious things ; a look or nod only ought to corrcil them when 
they do amifs. Locke on Education, 

A mighty king I am, an earthly God; 

Nations obey my word, and wait my nod: 

And life or death depend on my decree. Prior, 

2 . A quick declination. 

Like a drunken failor on a mart, 

Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

3. The motion of the head in drowfinefs. 

Every drowfy nod fbakes their doilrine who teach, that 
the foul is always thinking. Lode. 

4. A flight obeifance. 

Will he give you the nod ? Sha. Trail. and Or1 .a. 
Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to .. . my 1 . 
than my heart, I will prailife the infuiuatun. >. • * , x 

off to them moftcounterfeitly. Sbdkejpearei Con mod • 

Noda'tion. n.f. [from node.) The ftate of being knotted, 
or ail of making knots. 

No'dder. n.f [from nod ] One who makes nods. 

A fet of nodders , winkers, and whifperers, whofe bufinc.s 
is to ftrangle all other offspring of wit in their birth. P»P- 
No'ddle. n.f. [Jjnol, Saxon. J A head ; in contempt. 

Her care fhall be 

To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d ftool. Shak/J. 

Let our wines without mixture, or ftain, be all we, 

Or call up the mailer and break his dull noddle. B.p*- 

My head’s not made of brafs, .. 

As friar Bacon’s noddle was. Hudibras, p. u. can ’ ' 

He would not have it faid before the people, chat ina 3 
are to be worfhipped with Latria, but rather the con ^ ’ 
bccaufc the diftindions neceffary to defend it are 
for their noddles. . f ‘ JL .fl 

Come, mafter, I have a projed in my nodale, . 
bring my millrefs to you back again, with as go 
ever fhe went from you. , , tr . ? 

Why fhouldft thou try to hide thyfelf in yo<™ ■ 
Impartial Proferpuie beholds the truth ; 

And laughing at fo fond and vain a talk, j/fifou 

Will flrip thy hoary noddle of its mafk. 

Thou that art ever half the city s grace. 

And add’ll to folcmn noddles , folemn pace. *"' u , 

i'ddv. n.f [from nattdin, hrench.] Aiimficton, ar 
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title foever dignified, are a-ktn L > EJhangc, Fable 150. 

Node. n.f. [**£> Latin ’ ] 

A knot> a * cn0D * 

2 A fuelling on the bo " c - . foment with fpirit of 

2 ttm**? been MM. 

wine wherein opium and lattr JVifemaris Surgery. 

3. Interfedion. ^ - n i ne tecn years, nearly 

head and tal! f ^Tdofut, Latio.] Complication ; knot. 

r r ncffcl, German.] A fmall mug. 

N ° Al to while & laughed in his Heeu^p.e Ae^>a« 
,he olher e« f » of brand,, and ^ 

Noi'ance. n.f. [SeeAKNoiANCE.] Mifchief; inconvenience. 
To borrow to-day, and to-morrow to mis, 

For lender and borrower now,ice it is. I »JJ- 

The fingle and peculiar life is bound. 

With all the ftrength and armour of the mind, 

To keep ittclf from noiance. Shakejpcare s Hamlet. 

To NOIE. v. a. To annoy. An old word diiufcd. 

Let fervant be ready with mattock in hand. 

To flub out the bufhes that noieth the land. Tujf. Hujb. 
Noi'er. n.f [from note.] One who annoys. An old word 

in difufe. . 

The north is a noier to grafs of all fuits, 

The eaft a deftroyer to heibs and all fruits. Tuff, llujb . 
NoiW.^y. [noiojo, Italian.] Hurtful ; mifehievous; trouble- 
ibmc; inconvenient. Oblolete. 

Being bred in a hot country, they found much hair on 
their faces to be noious unto them. 

The falfe Dueffa leaving noious night. 

Return’d to llately palace of dame Pride. 

But neither daikneft foul, nor filthy bands, 

Nor noious fmell his purpofe could withhold. 


N O M 


Spenjer. 

Fairy £%. 
Fairy £>. 


NOISE, n. f [ noije , French.] 
j. Anv kind of found. 

Noi 'cs , as of waters falling down, founded about them, 
and fad vifions appeared unto them. JPifd. xvii. 4. 

Whether it were a whifflin': found, or a melodious ncife 
of birds among the fpreading''branches, thefe things made 
them lwoon. IVifa. xvii. 18. 

Great motions in nature pafs without found or noije. The 
heavens turn about in a mofl rapid motion, without noife to 
us perceived; though in fome dreams they have been laid 
to make an excellent mufick. Ba 

Fear 

Shakes your hearts, while thro’ the ifle they hear 

A lafting noife , as horrid and as loud 

As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. 

2. Outcry; clamour ; boafting or importunate talk. 

What noife have we had about tranfplantation of difeafes, 
and transfufion of blood. Baker on Learning. 

3. Occafion of talk. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, which 
has made fo much noife through all ages, and never caught 
the leaft infeftion. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 195. 

To Noise, v.n. [from the noun.] To found loud. 

Harm 


Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 


Waller. 


Thofe terrors, which thou fpeak’ft of, did me none; 

Tho’ noijing loud and threatning nigh. Milt. P. Reg. 

To Noise, v. a. To fpread by rumour, or report. 

All thefe fayings were noifed abroad throughout all the 
hill country. " Luke i. 65. 

I fhall not need to relate the affluence of young nobles 
from hence into Spain, after the voice of our prince’s being 
there had been quickly noifed. JVotton. 

They might buz and whifper it one to another; and ta¬ 
citly withdrawing from the prcfcnce of the apoftle, they then 
hit up their voices and r.oijcd it about the city. Bentley. 


„ . , f „a 1 T 0 ud ; clamourous. 

-st”*-y=SiS:5“ 

Th’ inaudible and noi f cl ff s !^ of Um Shakcfpeare. 

Like timely ^mt,notfhaken lytw ^ 

tJZZflj' [S- U-i ^ ° (found! ,mp “' 
szzxttt "ii ssr?* 

The iifue of all this nolle is, tnc n b LEJlrange% 

makers ftill more ridiculous. 

NOrSOME. adj. [r.ctofo, Ital ^J f 

1. Noxous; milchievous; U " W . t amo nn- the number of rites 

In cafe it may be proved, ^at amon„ * ^ ^ ufe 

and orders common un ° ■> , p p fpecial bad 

whereof is utterly unlawful in re^rd «om P ^ 

and mtfome quality ; there is p dm f oeV er vve have 

Jinquifli fuch rites and orders, what freedom ^ 

to retain the other will. . . 

All my plants I fave from nightly Milton 

Of tioifome winds, and bluing Mtlto. . 

Gravifca noifome from the ncighb nng fen, 

A „d w, own &M f«»t three hundred men. Drrfa. 

The noifome peft’lence, that in open war 
Terrible, marches thro’ the mid-day air, Prior, 

And fcatters death. 

2. Offenfive ; difgufting. 

The feeing thefe effeas, will be 
Both noifome and infectious. 10 •'/■ ) ‘1 

The brake and the cockle are no,fame too much. Tujj. 
Fmil words are but foul wind, andI foul 'mnd is but fou! 
breath, and foul breath is r.ojome. Shetktfpeares M. Ad. Ab. 
The filthinefs of his fmell was noifome to all his army. 

7 . Arlac. ix. g. 

An error in the judgment, is like an impoflem in the head, 
which is always noifome, and frequently mortal South 

Noi'somely. adv. [from noijome.] With a foetid flench ; with 

an infeaiotis fleam. , ^ ,. r n c 

Noi'someness. n.f. [from noifome.] Aptnefs to difgufl; of- 

^ffhe'muft needs be feen, with all his filth and noiformefs 
about him, he promifes himfelf however, that it will be 
fome allay to his reproach, to be but one of many to march 
in a troop. , South s Serm. 

Noi'sY. adj. [from noife.] 

1. Sounding loud. 

2. Clamorous ; turbulent. 

O leave the noify towm, O come and fee 

Our country cotts,' and live content with me ! Dryden. 
To noify fools a grave attention lend. _ Smith. 

Although he employs his talents wholly in his clofet, he 
is fore to raife the hatred of the noify crowd. Swift. 

Noll, n.f [Jjnol, Saxon.] Ahead; a noddle. 

An afs’s noli I fixed on his head. Shakefpeare, 

NO'LI me tangere. [Latin.] 

1. Kind of cancerous fwelling, exafperated by applications. 

2. A plant. 

Noli me tangere may be planted among your flowers, for 
the rarity of it. Mortimer's Hufb. 

Noli'tion. n.f. [nolitio, Latin.] Unwillingnefs ; oppofed 
to volition. 

The proper acls of the will are, volition, volition, choice, 
refolution, and command, in relation to fubordinate faculties. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
No'mancy. n.f. [ nomance , nomancie, Fr. nomen, Latin ; and 
fcoAJeta, Greek. J The art of divining the fates of perfons by 
the letters that form their names. Di£i. 

Ni 'mbi.es. n.f. The entrails of a deer. 5 

NOMENCLA’TOR. n.f. [Lat. notnenclateur^Yr.] One who 
calls things or perfons by their proper names. 

There were a fet of men in old Rome called nomencla- 
tors ; that is, men who could call every man by his name. 

Addifon's Guardian, N°. 107. 
Arc envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, fuch ill nomenclators 
that they cannot furnifh appellations for their owners ? Swift. 
Nomenclature, n. f. [nomenclature, Fr. nomendatura, Lat.] 

1. The ail of naming. 

To fay where notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, is but a fliift of igno- 

ra A nce - , Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

2. A vocabulary ; a didlionary. 

The watry plantations fall not under that nomenclature of 

Adam, which unto tcrretlrious animals affigned a name ap- 


— — •««. unuer xnat nomenclature of 
Adam, which unto terrellrious animals affigned a name ap¬ 
propriate unto their natures. Brown's V. Err. 

q o'minal. adj. [r.ominalis, Latin.] R 
thcr than to things ; not real; titular. 


ng to names ra- 
Profound 
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Profound in all the nominal. 

And real ways beyond them all. Hud,Iras, - 

6 „ 

SfSn V?k U ' r" d m' J ' l! "' "" rcal clr “ cc » *e con - 

parls ° f tJ ’ at bod),on wMch “ 

F ° P ! e a f anxioUS for the do^ines efll-ntiaT to 

*-*> «*«& 
To NO'MINATE. v. a. [nomino, Latin.] 

1. To name 5 to mention by name. 

Suddenly to nominate them all, 

It is impoflible. Shale/. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Une lady, I may civilly fpare to nominate, for her lex’s 
fake, whom he termed the fpider of the court. IVotton 

2. To entitle. 

A read, old father, why of late 
Didft thou behight me born of Englilh blood. 

Whom all a fairy’s fon doen nominate. Fairy O 

3 - To fet down ; to appoint by name. ***’ 

If you repay me not on fuch a day, let the forfeit 
iic nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair fifth to be cut oil. Shalefpeare. 

Never having intended, never def.gncd any heir in that 
lento, we cannot expeft he foould nominate or appoint anv 
perfon to it. Leckt 

Nomin/^'tion. n.f. [nomination, Fr. from nominate.] 

J. I he act mentioning by name. 

The forty-one immediate t-leftors of the duke, muft be 
all of fevcral families, and of them twenty-five at leaft con- 
cur to this nomination. I Cotton's D. of Venice 

2 . 1 he power of appointing. 

The nomination of perfons to places, being To principal 
and mfeparable a flower of his crown, he would referve to 

, , , , • Clarendon. 

In England the king has the 7 :omination of an archbifhop ; 
and after fuch nominations he fends a conge d’elire to the 
dean and chapter, to cleft the perfon thus elefted by him. 

xt / r Ayliffe's Parereon. 

Nominative. [ in grammar, nominatif, Fr. ] The c:.fe that 
primarily dehgnatcs the name of any thing, and is called 
right, in oppofition to the other cafes called oblique. 

AO A', y. a. [Latin.] Not. It is never ufed (epa lately, but 
fometimes prefixed to words with a negative power. 

Since you to »:;;-rcgardance call my faith, 

And I partly know the inftrumenc 

That ferews me from my true place in your favour; 

Live you the marblc-breafted tyrant Hill. Shale/. 

A mere inclination to matters of duty, men reckon a will¬ 
ing of that thing ; when they arc juftly charged with an ac¬ 
tual 7 /««-pcrformance of what the law requires ? South. 

For an account at large of bifoop Sanderfon’s Jaft judg¬ 
ment concerning God s concurrence, or iton~coi icurrence with 
the aftiens of men, and the pofitive entity of fins of com- 
iniflion, I refer you to his letters. Pierce. 

The third fon of agreement or disagreement in our ideas, 
which the perception of the mind is employed about, is co- 
cxi Hence, or «<?tt-cxiftence in the fame lubjeft. Locle. 

Tt is not a non- aft, which introduces a cuftom, a cuftom 
being a common ufage. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

In the imperial chamber this anfwcr is not admitted, viz. 

I do not believe it as the matter is alledged. And the ica- 
fon of this nsn-admiflion is, becaufc of its great uncertainty. 

//life's Parergon , 

An apparitor came to the church, and informed the par- 
fon, that lie muff pay the tenths to fuch a man; and the 
bifhop certified the ecclcfiaftjcal court under his feal on tlie 
im-payment of them, that he refufed to pay them. A’ylife. 

The «j»-appcarance of perfons to'fupport the united fenfe 
of both houfes of parliament, can never be conftrued as a 
general diffidence of being able to fupport the charge againft 
the patent and patentee. Swift. 

This may be accounted for by die turbulence of paffions 
upon the various and (urprifing turns of good and evil for¬ 
tune, in along evening at play; the mind being wholly 
taken up, and the confequuicc of watt-attention fo fatal. Swift. 
No'nage. n.f. [non and age.] Minority; time of life before 
legal maturity. 

In him there is a hope of government; 

Which in his nonage, counfcl under him. 

And in his foil and ripen’d years, himfelf 

Shall govern well. ShaicJ'peare''s Richard III. 

Be love but there, let poor fix years 
Be pos’d with the matured fears 
Man trembles at, we ftraight /hall find 
Love knows no nonage nor the mind. Crajhaw. 

Wc have a miilaken apprehenfion of antiquity, calling 
that fo which in truth is die world's nonage. G/anviJle. 


Ben. Jthnftn. 
Cleavdani. 
Bitten, 


non . 

Tlfofc charters were not avoidable for the tl... 
and if there could have been any fuch oretenr i 
would not avoid them. 7 prUence > that alonj 

After Chaucer there was a Spenfer a HirW 
fax before Waller and DenhS'Sere foJS"’ aF ^ 
numbers were in their • ti |l thef<; M 

In their tender while they fp ra d ' 

I heir fpr.ngmg leaves, and lift their infant 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurflir- . d ’ 

N °ma E ' n '-' t Thc ° f riginal0f this word is uncer2 n $2** 
imagines it to come from own or once ; or fnmZ? 

” eed °r "J e •' Junius derives it lefs probably from ’ ^ e,ma a» 
do firth. r being , aeeordingTS 
for mtfehtef .] Pnmoie i inter.t; deCgn. Not at li T' 1 ’ 
I law a wolf w ln •*£. 

Nurfing two whelps; I faw her little ones 
in wanton dalliance the teat to crave 
While foe her neck wreath’d from them for the non„ c 

“ “ fum ' SlA 

When in your motion you are hot CarfW - 

And that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepar’d hi m 
A chalice for the nonce. 

Such a light and metall’d dance, 

Saw you never; 

And they lead men for the nonce. 

That turn round like grind le-ftones. 

A voider tortile nonce, 

I wronjT the devil liiould I pick their bones. 

Coming ten times for the nonce, 

I never ytt could fee it flow but once. 
Nonconformity, n.f. [non and conformity^ 

1. Refulal of compliance. 

The will of our maker, whether difeovered by reafon or 
revelation, carrier the higheft authority with it; a confer 
m.ty or nonconformity to it, determines their actions to be 
morally good or evil. j. ■7 

2. Rcfofal to join in the eftabliflied religion. 

r ?* nc ? tbe litar S>’’ rit . cs » 3,1(1 ceremonies of our church, are 
fo much flruck at, and all upon a plea of confcience, it will 
concern us to examine the force of this plea, which our ad- 
vcrfarics are foil lettmg up as the grand pillar ami buttereft 
of nonconformity South's Semens. 

1 he lady will plead the toleration which allows her ,m- 
conformity' in this particular. Addiforis Spectator. 

Nonconfo rmist. n.f. [non and conform!/.] One who re- 
fufcs to join in the ettahliihed worfliip. 

On his death-bed he declared himfelf a non-conformi/i, and 
^ had a fanatic preacher to be his fpiritual guide. Swift. 
None. adj. [ne one, nan, ne anc, Saxon.J 

1. Not one. 

Ye foal! flee when none purfucth you. Lev. xxvi. 17. 
That fowl which is none of the lightefl, can eafily move 
ltfelf up and down in the air without liirring its wings. Hill. 

Another, which is none of the lead advantages of hope 
is, its great efficacy in preferving us from letting too high a 
value on prefent enjoyments. Addijon's Spectator. 

2 . Not any. 

Six days foall ye gather it, but on the fabbath there Hull 
be none. Exodus xvi. 26. 

Thy life foall hang in doubt, and foalt have none afliirance 
of this life. Deutr. xxii. 66. 

Before the deluge, the air was calm; none of thofc tu¬ 
multuary motions of vapours, which the mountains and 
winds caufe in ours. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The molt glaring and notorious pafiages, are none of the 
fineft. Fenton on the Clafuh. 

3. Not other. 

This is none other but the houfe of God, and the gate of 
heaven. Gen. xxviii. 17. 

4. None of fometimes fignifies only emphatically not. 

My people would not hearken to my voice: and Ifracl 
would none of me. Pf Ixxxi. U. 

None'ntity. n.f [non and entity.] 

1. Nonexiftence. 

When they fay nothing from nothing, they muft under- 
ftand it as excluding all caufcs. In which fenfe it is moll 
evidently true ; being equivalent to this propofition, that no¬ 
thing can make itfelf, or, nothing caimot bring its no-fclf 
out of nonentity into fomething. Bentley's Serin. 

2 . A thing not exifting. 

There was no fuch thing as rendering evil for evil, when 
evil was truly a nonentity , and no where to be found. South. 

Wc have heard, and think it pity- that your inquifitive genius 
foould not be better employed, than in looking alter that 
theological nonentity. Arhut. and Pope's Mart. Scrih. 

Nonexistence, n.f. [non and exijhiuc. ] Inexiitencc; 
ftate of not exifting. 

A method of many writers, which depreciates the eftcem 
of miracles is, to falve not only real ve rities, but alio r.en- 
exiflencet. Brown's Vulgar Eirours, b, ir. 

Nonjp'rinG' 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


N O o 

NoNJifRiNGi adj. [non and jura, Latin.] Belonging to thofe 
who will not fwear allegiance to the Hanoverian family. 

This objection was offered me by a very pious, learned, 
and worthy gentleman of the nonjuring party. _ Swift. 

Nonju’ror. n.f. [from non and juror.] One who conceiving 
James II. unjullly depofed, refofes to fwear allegiance to 
thofe who have fucceeded him. 

NoNNa'tURals. n.f. [non r.sturalia.] 

PhyficianS reckon thefc to be fix, viz. air, meat and 
drink, fleep and watching, motion and reft, retention and 
excretion, and the paffions of the mind. 

The fix nonnaturals are fuch as neither naturally confti- 
tutivc, nor merely deftruftive, do preferve or deftroy accord¬ 
ing unto circumftance. Brown's V• Err. 

Nonpare'il. »•/ [non and pared, French.] 

j. Excellence unequalled. 

My lord and mafter loves you : O fuch love 
Could be but recompens’d tho’ you were crown’d 
The nonpareil of beauty. Shalef Twelfth Night. 

2. A kind of apple. 

3. Printers letter of a (mall fizc, on which fmall Bibles and 
Common Prayers are printed. 

NO'NPLUS. n.f [non and plus, Latin.] Puzzle; inability 
to fay or do more. A low word. 

Let it feem never fo ftrange and impoflible, the nonplus of 
my reafon will yield a fairer opportunity to my faith. South. 

One or two rules, on which their conclujions depend, in 
moll men have governed aft their thoughts: take thofe from 
them and they are at a Ipfs, and their underftauding is per¬ 
fectly at a nonplus. fade. 

Such an artift did not begin the matter at a venture, 
and when put to a nonplus, paufe and hclitate which w’ay he 
foould proceed; but he had firft in his comprehenfive in- 
telleft a complcat idea of the whole organical body. Bentley. 

To No'nplus. v. a. [from the noun.] To confound ; to 
puzzle ; to put to a Jtand ; to flop. 

Nor is the compolition of our own bodies the only won¬ 
der ; we are as much r.onplujl bv the moft contemptible worm 
ar - d P ! *nt. Glarro. Scept. e. vii. 

His parts w-ere fo accomplifot, 

That right or wrong he ne’er was nonplujl. Hudihras. 
Thai fin thatis a pitch beyond all thofe, muft needs be fuch an 
one as muft nonplus the devil himfelf to proceed farther. South. 

What, you are confounded, and ftand mute ? 

Somewhat nonplujl to hear you deny your name. Dryden. 
Iom has been eloquent for half an hour together, when 
he has been nonphjed by Mr. Dry’s defiring him to tell 
What it was that lie endeavoured to prove. Sped ±-1 

Non re sidence ,/./ [non and refidcnce.] Failure of refidence! 
If the chsraftcr of perfons chofen into the church had 
been regarded, there would be fewer complaints of non- 
rejiacnce. ,, . . 

Non resident, n.f [non and ref dent.] One who negSs 
to live at the proper place. b 

As to nonrefidence, there are not ten cleraymen in the 
, kingdom wbo can be termed nonrefdents. Swift 


Davies. 


Milton’s Poems. 


Mlt. 


N on ..esi st . 1.. ce . f [non and reffaucc.] The principle of NO CKV i r r ‘ T'/"' ° r TCa ,n 11 

the r k > r ;£ i ready obedieiKe to a iupcrior. cnCa,, S led 5 

NONSENSE. 11. f [non ?.t\& fenfe.] P o fLspfus. Mr .Lye.] A runni 

1. Unmeaning or ungrammatical language 1S drawn binds thc <-iofer. 

Till Undtrftood, all tales, 6 ’ Om’fl .:.i-1- 


NOR 

t Safely in harbour 

Is the king’s foip, in the deep nock, where once 
Thou cail’oTt me up. Shalefpeare's Tcmpcjl. 

Buy a foggy and a dirty farm 

In that nook footcen ifle of Albion. Shake/. Hen. V. 

The favages were driven out of the great Ards, into a 
little nook of land near the river of Strangford; where they 
now poflefs a little territory. 

Unfphere 

The fpirit of Plato to unfold. 

What worlds or what vaft regions hold 
Th’ immortal mind that hath forfook 
Her manfion in this fifthly nook. 

Ithuriel and Zcphon, 

Search thro’ this garden, leave unfearch’d no nook. 

A third form’d within the ground 
A various mold; and from the boiling cells, 

By ftrange conveyance, fill’d each hollow nook. Milton. 
NOON. n.f. [non, Saxon; nenvn, Welfo ; none, Erfe; fup- 
pofed to be derived from nona , Latin, the ninth hour, at which 
their cama or chief meal was eaten ; whence the other nations 
called thc time of their dinner or chief meal, though earlier 
in the day, by the fame name.] 

1. The middle hour of the day; twelve; the time when the 
fun is in the meridian. 

Fetch forth the ftocks, there foall he fit ’till noon.— 
’Till noon ! ’till night, my lord. Shake/. K. Lear. 

The day already half his race had run. 

And fummon’d him to clue repaftat noon. £>ryden. 

If I turn my eyes at noon towards the fun, I cannot avoid 
ti e ideas which the light or fun produces in me. Lode. 

2. It is taken for midnight. 

Tull before him at the noon of night, 

He faw a quire of ladies. Dryden. 

Noo'nday. n. f. [noon and day.] Midday. 

The bird of night did fit, 

Ev'n at noonday, upon the market-place. 

Homing and lhritking. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 

1 he d.mnels of our intelleftual eyes, Ariftotle fitly com¬ 
pares to thofe of an owl at noonday. Boyle 

Noo'nday. adj. Meridional. y ' 

The fcorching fun was mounted high, 

Li all it, luftreto the noonday iky. " Add!fan's Ovid. 

Nooning, n.f. [from noon.] Repofe at noon. 

Noontide, n.f [noon and tide.] Midday; time of noon, 
borrow breaks fcafons and repoling hours, 

XT < Malceb the "'£ h i morning, and the noontide night. Sha. 
Noo ntide. adj. Meridional. 6 

Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 

And m“ dcan evening at thc noontide prick. 

■ A11 things in beft order to invite 
Noontide repaft, or afternoon’s repofe. 

,_.^ c .°tP e£t tlle morning red in vain; 

Tis hid in vapours, or obfeur'd in rain. 

I he noontide yellow we in vain require - 
-T™ black in ftorm, or red in light’uing fire. p r ; or 

; a word found in the elofies 
running knot which the mofe it 


Shakcfpeart. 
Milt. Par. Lojl. 


Many copK-s’ W, it" »• 

2. Trito i .hrng® of no importance. ‘ “ “ 

Nonsensical, adj. rfrom i rt Them An. 

They had produced m^f£ .Unmeaning; foolifo. 

SVnr 4 tfrom "***! 

wl.ocanno.pay 

Nonsolu'tion- n.f [non and flutidn.] Failure of foh.M 
Athen.-eus n,fiances enigmatical propolitionl Id h 
figures and rewards upon their folutiin Li noZ/utfin B* 
Nonspa ring. adj. [non and [/paring.] Mcrcil c f s {all.d e fe"^ 
~ .... ls c 1 expofe 1 8* 

Tho.e tender limbs of thine to the event 

a , ,Cgal P re ^ f <* fome failum fofca ' HC bc " 

7 addreffi-s of both houfes of narliami! . ma " a 8 cmcnt * 
and the declarations of moft countiL -^ CiI ’ 

laid afufe ac nf ..•!>. >- u 'mcs anu corporations. 


Sandys. 

Hud. p. i. 

Hud. p. iii. 

Dryden. 
J. Bull. 
nool'e; to 


Can ft thou with a weak angle ftrike the whale > 

Catch with a hoo*, or with a noofe inthral ? 

Where the hangman docs difpofe, 

1 o fpecial fnend the knot of lujfe 
They mn thftr necks into a noofe, 

Ifoeydbreak alter, to break loofe. 

r alfcly he falls into lbmc dangerous noofe 
And then as meanly labours to get loofe. ' * 

A rope and a noofe are no jefting matters 
To Noose, tt. [from thenoun.]^ tL ‘tie in 
catch; to entrap. J ■ c 111 

of HU: r f ****#0 ion 

Neither love will twine, nor hav ^ffpeare. 

2. Two negattves are fometimes joined^' bur ill Marvel. 

- 

3 - Neither is fometimes included in n T^’ ** it. 

Pow r, difgracc, tt fl r demh r n’ but not Hegamiy. 

Tlty glorious S ton g ’ue fous S div « 


SS, j ] A A f,x,li *“»/*»■ mS'.V'Z 1 '’ 1 y/’H™ b, '" chfor J 

• made by an angle or interfeftion. ' A corner » a covert * - ’ d not r °How 1 


Modeft, V and not follow jne, 
I ^r love myfelf, > w tj » 
J8 G 


Ben. Johnjn. \ 
A. r 
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Nor did they not perceive theif evil plight, 

Or the fierce pains not feel Milton. 

But how pcrplext, alas ! is human fate ? 

I whom nor avarice, nor pleafufes move ; 

Yet mull myfelf be made a Have to love. Waljh. 

NORTH, n.f [nop®, Saxon.] The point oppofitc to the 
fun in the meridiam 

More unconftant than the wind ; who wooes 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom ©f the north ; 

And being anger’d puffs away from thence. 

Turning his face to the dew dropping fouth. Shake/. 

The tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shake/. Cymb. 

Fierce Boreas iffues forth 

T’ invade th’ frozen waggon of the north. Dryd. 

Korth. adj. Northern ; being in the north. 

This (hall be your north border from the great fea to mount 
Hor. Num. xxxiv. 7. 

Northea'st. n./ [ noordeeji , Dutch.] The poittt between 
the north and eaft. 

The inferiour fea towards the foutheaft, the Ionian to¬ 
wards the fouth, and the Adriatick on the northeajl fide, 
were commanded by three different nations. Arbuthnot. 
No'rtHeri.y. adj. [from north.'] Being towards the north. 
The northerly and foutherly winds, commonly efteemed 
the caufes of cold and warm weather, are really the effefts 
of the cold or warmth of the atmofphere. Derham. 

No'rthern. adj. [from north.] Being in the north. 

Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. Shake/. 
If we ereft a red-hot wire until it cool, and then hang it 
up with wax and untwifted filk, where the lower end which 
cooled next the earth doth reft, that is the northern point. 

Brown s Vulgar Err our5. 
Northsta'r. n. /. [north and Jlar. ] Thepoleftarj thelode- 
ftar. 

If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there 
were no living near her, fhc would infeft to the north/lar. 

Shake/peare’s M. Ad. Ab. 
No'rthward. adj. [ north and pcajib, Saxon. ] Being to¬ 
wards the north. 

No'rthward. 7 adv. [north and peapb, Saxon.] Towards 
No'rthwards. 5 the north. 

Miflike me not for my complexion. 

The fhadow’d livery of the burnifh’d fun. 

Bring me the faireft creature northward born. 

Where Phoebus’ fire fcarce thaws the icicles. 

And prove whofe blood is reddeft. Shake/peare. 

Going northward aloof, as long as they had any doubt of 
being purfued, at laft they crofled the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 
Northward beyond the mountains we will go. 

Where rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow. Dryden. 

A clofc prifoner in a room, twenty foot fquare, being at 
the north fide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty 
foot fouth ward, not walk twenty foot northward. Locke. 
Northwe'st. n./. [north and wejl.] The point betweenthe 
north and weft. 

The bathing places that they may remain under the fun 
until evening, he expofeth unto the fummer fetting, that is 
nortbwejl. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 

North wi'nd. n. /. [north and wind.] The wind that blows 
from the north. 

The clouds were fled. 

Driven by a keen northwind. Milton. 

When the fierce northwind, with his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury. Watts. 

NOSE. n./. [nceye, noj-a, Saxon.] 

I. The prominence on the face, which is the organ of feent 
and the emunftory of the brain. 

Down with the no/e. 

Take the bridge quite away 

Of him that, his particular to forefcnd. 

Smells from the gen’ral weal. Shake/. Thnon a J "ithe.ns. 
No/e of Turks and Tartars lips. Shak.j. Macbeth. 

Our decrees, 

Dead to infliction, to themlelves arc dead ; ..... 

And liberty plucks juftice by the noje. Sha. M. oj ten. 
There can be no reafon given why a vifage fomewhat 
longer, or a no/e flatter, could not have confifted with fuch 

a foul. . 0l , 

Poetry takes me up fo entirely, that I fcarce fee what 
paffes under my no/e. Pope s Letters, 

i. The end of any thing. . , 

The lungs are as bellows, the afpera artena is the noje ot 
the bellows, or as a channel in the (ound board ot an organ. 

Holder's Elements 0/ Speech. 

7. Scent; fagacity. , ,. 

Wc are not offended with a dog for a better no/e than bis 
mailer Collier on Envy. 

- 4 . *7 a lead by the Nose. To drag by force: as, a bear by his 
rin<r. To lead blindly. 

° Tho’ authority be a ftubborn bear. 

Yet he is oft led by the no/e with gold. , Sha. If \ Tale. 


NOT 

In fuits which a man doth not underftan^ it is ROo d. 
refer them to fomc friend, but let him chufc well his r 
rendaries, elfc he may be led by the no/e. g 

That fome occult defign doth He 
In bloody cynarftomacliy. 

Is plain enough to him that knows, 

How faints lead brothers by the nofe. Hudilra- s • 


dling with other people’s matters ; to be a buly body. 

6. To put one's Nose out 0 / joint. To put one out in the aff K 
tions of another. 

To Nose. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To feent; to fmell. 

No/e him as you go up the ftairs. Shake/. Hamlet 

2. To face; to oppofe. 

To Nose. v. n. To look big; to blufter. 

Adult’rous Anthony 
Gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That no/cs it againlt us» Shake/. Ant. and Cleojatrc 

Nose'bleed. n./. [no/e and bleed.] A kind of herb. 

No'segay. n. /. [noje and gay.] A pofie; a bunch of flowen. 
She hath made me four and twenty no/egays for the fhearers* 
Shake/peare's Winter's Teh, 
Ariel fought 

The clofe recedes of the virgin’s thought; 

As on the no/egay in her breafl reclin’d. 

He watch’d th’ ideas rifing in her mind. p,p t 

Get you gone in the country to drefs up no/egays for a holv- 
d ay. Arbuthnot's Hi/I. 0 / J. Bill. 

No'seless. adj. [from no/e.] Wanting a nofc ; deprived oi 
the nofe. 

Mangled Myrmidons, 

No/ele/s, and handlefs, hackt and chipt, come to him. Sic. 

Nose'smart. n./. [no/e and /mart.] The herb crcfles. 

No'sle. n. /. [from noje.] The extremity of a thing: as, the 
nojle of a pair of bellows. 

No'sology. n./. [vo'eror and \iyot.] Doftritic of difeafes. 

Nosopoe'tick. adj. [voVo; and rrentc.] Producing difeafes. 
The qualities of the air are no/opoetick ; that is, have a 
pow’r of producing difeafes. Arbuthnot on dir. 

No'stril. n./. [no/e and ®ypl, a hole, Saxon.] The ca¬ 
vity in the nofe. 

Turn then my frclheft reputation to 
A favour that may ftrike the dulleft nojlril. Sbehefj 
Stinks which the nojirils ftraight abhor, are not the moll 
pernicious. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/. 

He form’d thee, Adam, and in thy nojirils breath’d 
The breath of life. Milton's P. Loft, b. vii. 

The fccondary aftion fubfifteth not alone, but in conco- 
mitancy with the other ; fo the nojirils are ufeful both 
for refpiration and fmclling, but the principal ufe is fmclling. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. 
Thefc ripe fruits recreate the nojirils with their aromatidc 
f cent . More's Divine Dialup on. 

NOSTRUM. n.J [Latin.] A medicine not yet made pub- 
lick, but remaining in fome Angle hand. 

Very extraordinary, and one of his nojlrums , let it be wnt 
upon his monument. Hie jacet auftor hujus argument! ; form 
body ever ufed it before. Stilhnrpit. 

What drop or nojlrum can this plague remove? Pop. 

Not. adv. [ne aujjt, Saxon ; niet, Dutch.] 

1. The particle of negation, or rcfufal. 

If thou be the world's great parent. 

How falls it then that with thy furious fervour 
Thou doft afflift as well the not deferver, 

As him that doth thy lovely hefts defpife ? /// 

His countenance likes me not. Shake/p. E. U • 

The man held his peace, to wit whether the Lord to 
made his journey profperous or not. Gen. xxiv. 

Let each man do as to his fancy feems; 

I wait, not I, ’till you have better dreams. 

'This objection hinders not but that the heroic *« on 
terpril'cd for the. Chriftian caufc, and executed happily, 
be as well executed now as it was of old. y 

Grammar being to. teach men not to fpcak, but to 
correftly: where rhetoric is not neceftary, gramrna^^ 
fpared. oc e 01 

This day, be bread and peace my lot; 

All elfe beneath the fun 

Thou know’ft if belt beftow’d or net, 

And let thy will be done. E<>P e s Umve J 

2. It denotes ceffation or extinction. No more. ;j g, 

Thine eyes arc upon me, and I am not. o-markibki 

NOTABLE, adj. [notable, Fr. notahls, Latin.] Rcmar 
memorable; obfcrvable. , 

The fucccfs of thofc wars was . too stable to beW ;J 
to your ears; which, it feems, all worthy fame luth gj . - 
come unto. 

TV 


NOT 

iv 1 . *** >» *•<-» pUccs ot ,bc $£^. 

“J? hoTmuch the Englilh «Mh coated. 


NOT 


mines. 


Davies on Ireland. 


the 4. 


From him whofe quills Hand hls p,f r . 

Note, [for ne mote.] May not. 

Nc let him then admire, 

But yield his fenfe to be too blunt and baie, g, 

... Tha ; noU without an hound fine footing trace. **0 -C 

Two young men appeared notable in llrcn 8^* j g 5“^ NOTE. n.J [iota, Lat. notte, Fr.] 

world knoweth what they arc. 

2 ‘ NOl Givc h ord d er to my fcfvants that they take 

No note at all of our being abfent hence. Shake]p. 

T will bellow fome precepts on this vngin, 

Crelar, wnoie great J — f Jd Worthy the note. Shake/p. AlPs well t sat en s we . 

much out of the power of chance as human realon couia „ Rcputat io n ; confidence. 

•1] do, yet upon occafion ot a notable expcrimen , 3 .P. men 0 f n:tc have been brought over into England, 

d like to have loft him his whole army at Dyrraduum, Abbot’s De/cription of the World. 

Andronicus and Junia arc of n„e among thoapolte. ? 

As for metals, authors of good note affine us, that even 
they have been obferved to grow. / 

Reproach; ftigma. 

The more to aggravate the note. 

With a foul traytor’s name fluff I thy throat. Shakejp. 
c Account; information ; intelligence. 

She that from Naples 

Can have no note ; unlefs the fun were poll 
The man i’th’ moon’s too flow- Shake/p. Tempejl. 

In fuits of favour, the firft coming ought to take .ittie 
place ; fo far forth confideration may be had of his trulf, 
that if intelligence of the matter could not otherwife have 
been had buf by him, advantage be not taken of the note , 
but the party left to his other means, and in fome fort re- 
compenfed for his difeovery. Bacon, E/fay 49. 

6. Tune; voice. 

Thefe are the notes wherewith are drawn from the hearts 
of the multitude fo many fighs; with thefe tunes their minds 
are exafperated againft the lawful guides and governors of 
their fouls. Hooker, b. iv. 

The wakeful bird tunes her nodlurnal note. Milton. 

I now mull change thofe notes to trazick. Milton. 

You that can tune your founding firings fo well. 

Of ladies beauties and of love to tell; 

Once change your note, and let your lute report 
The jufteft grief that ever touch’d the court. Waller. 

One common note on either lyre did ftrike, 

And knaves and fools we both abhorr’d alike. Dryden. 

7. Single found in mufick. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony ! 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony; 

Thro’ all the compafs of the notes it ran, 

The diapafon clofing foil in man. Dryden. 

8. State of being obferved. 

Small matters come with great commendation, becaufc 
they are continually in ufe and in note ; Whereas the occafion 

Bacon. 


They bore two or tnree cna,. Clarendon. 

Ccftr, whofe get 
as m 
well 

tells "us the power of it in his commentaries. 

It is impofliblc but a man mull have firft palled this notabl 
ftaze, and got his confcience thoroughly debauched and 
hardened, before he can arrive to the height of fin. South. 

2. Careful; bulliing, in contempt and ironv. 

This abfolute monarch was as notable a guardian ot 
fortunes, as of the lives of his fubje< 3 s. When any 1 
crew rich, to keep him from being dangerous to the itate, he 
lent for all his goods. Addi/on's Freeholder, N • to. 

NotableKEss. n.f [(tom notable.] Appearance of bulinels; 

importance. In contempt. 

No'tably. adv. [from notable.] 

1. Memorably ; remarkably. c 

This we fee notably proved, in that the oft polling ot 
hedges conduces much to their lafting. Bacon's Nat. HiJI. 

2 . With confcquence; with fnew of importance ; ironically. 

Mention the king of Spain or Poland, and he talks very 
Hotably ; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. 

Addi/on’s Spectator, N°. 105. 
No'tarial. adj. [from notary.] 'Taken by a notary. 

It may be called an authentick writing, though not a pub- 
lick inftrument, through want of a notarial evidence. Alyliffe. 
Nc/taR v. n.f [notaire, Fr. from notarius, Latin.] An officer 
whofe bufincfs it is to take hotes of any thing which may 
concern the publick. 

There is a declaration made to have that very book, and 
no other fet abroad, wherein their prefent authorifed notaries 
do write thofe things fully and only, which being written and 
there read, are by their own open teftimony acknowledged 
to be theif own. Hooker. 

Go with me to a notary, feal me there 
Your bond. Shake/. M. of Venice. 

One of thofe with him, being a notary, made an entry of 
this acl. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

So I but your recorder am in this. 

Or mouth and fpeaker of the univerfe, 

A minifteria! notary ; for 'tis 

Not I, but you and fame that make this verfe. Donne. 
They have in each province, intendants and notaries. Temp. 
Nota'tion. rt.f [nctatio, Latin.] 

1. The after praftice of recording any thing by marks: as, 
by figures or letters. 

Notation teaches how to deferibe any number by certain 
notes and charafters, and to declare the value thereof being 
fodeferibed, and that is by degrees and periods. Cocker. 

2. Meaning; figuification. 

A foundation being primarily of ufe in architecture, hath 
no other literal notation but what belongs to it in relation to 
a building. Hammond. 

Confcience, according to the very notation of the word, 
imports a double knowledge ; one of a divine law, and the 
other of a tnan’s own aftion ; and fo is properly the applica¬ 
tion of a general law, to a particular inltancc of practice. 

South's Sermons. 

NOTCH, n.f [nocchia, Italian.] A nick; a hollow cut in 
any thing. 

The convex work is compofed of black and citrin pieces 
in the margin, of a pyramidil figure appolitely fet, and with 
tranfvcrfc notches. Gretv's Mu/aum. 

From his rug the (kew’r he takes. 

And on the ftick tcu equal notches makes: 

There take my tally of ten thouland pound. Swift. 

He thew'd a comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Britilh name; 

Yet making here a perfeft botch, 

1 hrufts your poor vowel from his notch. 


of any great virtue cometh but on feltivals. 

9. Short hint; fmall paper. 

He will’d me 

In heedfull’ft refervation to beftow them. 

As notes whofe faculties indufive were. 

More than they were in note. Shake/peare. 

In the body’s prifon fo flic lies, 

As through the body’s windows ftie mud look. 

Her divers pow’rs of fenfe to exercife. 

By gath’ring notes out of the world’s great book. Davies. 

10. Abbreviation; fymbol. 

Contraft it into a narrow compafs by (hort notes and ab¬ 
breviations. Baker on Learning. 

ti. A fmall letter. 

A hollow cane within her hand (he brougljty 
But in the concave had inclos’d a note. Dryden. 

12. Written paper. 

I cannot get over the prejudice of taking fome little of¬ 
fence at the clergy, for perpetually reading their fermons ; 
perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, who never make 
ufe of notes, may have added to my difguft. Swift. 

x 3- ^ paper given in confeffion of a debt. 

His note will go farther than my bond. John Bull. 

14. Explanatory annotation. J 


_,.... , Th f *£ .y i !! ers . have ***1 perplexed with notes, and ob- 

He was too hard for him direftly : before Corioli he ^P^dums are fet down. 

MrKf Kim rtn.l ...A.ta L'... 1 *i_ 1 7 1 ' 


fcoteht him and notch him like a carbonado. Shakef. 

The convex work is compofed' of black and citrin pieces’ 
cancellated and ti anfverfdy. notched. Crew's Mu/mum. 


Caflius all his faults obferv’d ; 

Set in a notebook, leam’d, and conn’d by rote, 

1 o caft into my teeth. Shake/p. J. Ceefar. 

To Note. v. <7 . [note, Latin ; noter, French.] ? J J 

1. To 
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NOT 

1. Toobfcrve; to remark; to heed; to attend ; to take no¬ 
tice of. 

The fool hath much pined away. 

No more of that, I have noted it well. Shake/. K. Lear. 

If much you note him. 

You fhall offend him. Shake/peart's Macbeth. 

I began to note 

The ftormy Hyadcs, the rainy goat. Addif. Ovid. 

Wandring from clime to clime, obfervant ftray’d, 

Their manners noted ; and their (lutes (urvey’d. Pope. 

2. To deliver; to fet down. 

Saint Auguftin fpeaking of devout men, rnteth how they 
daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they gave 
unto the feffons and chapters read. Hooker, b. v. 

Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and ever. If. xxx;8. 

3. To charge with a crime. 

Sine vejle Dianam , agrees better with Livia, who had the 
fame of chaftity, than with either of the Julia’s, who were 
both noted of incontinency. Dryden. 

4. [Inmufick.] To letdown the notes of a tune. 

Noted, part. adj. [from note.] Remarkable; eminent; ce¬ 
lebrated. 

A noted chymift procured a privilege, that none but he 
(hould vend a fpirit. Beyle. 

Juftinian’s laws, if we may believe a noted author, have 
not the force of laws in France or Holland. Beiien 

No'ter. n.f [from note.] He who takes notice. 

No'thinc. n. f. [no and thing ; nothin £, Scotiilh.j 

1. Negation of being; nonentity; univerial negation; oppofed 
to fomething. 

It is molt certain, th.at there never could be nothing. For, 
if there could have been an inffant, wherein there was no¬ 
thing , then either nothing made fomething, or fomething 
madeitfelf; and fo was, and acted, before it was. But if 
there never could be nothing ; then there is, and was, a be¬ 
ing of neceflity, without any beginning. Grab's Cf 

We do not create the world from nothing and by nothing ; 
we afi’ert an eternal God to have been the efficient caufe of 
it. Bentley s Scrm. 

1’his nothing is taken either in a vulgar or philofbphicul 
fenle; fo we (ay there is nothing in the cup in a vulgar fenfe, 
when we mean there is no liquor In it; but we cannot fay 
there is nothing in the cup, in a Uriel philofophical ferife, 
while there is air in it. Watts's Logiek. 

2 . Nonexiffence. 

Mighty dates characterleL are grated 
To dufly nothing. Shake/. Troilus and Qrfffida. 

3. Npt any thing ; no particular thing. 

There (hall nothing die. Ex. ix. 4. 

Yet had his afpedt nothing of fevere. 

But fuch a face as promis’d him fincerc;. Dryden, 

Philofophy wholly fpcculative, is barren and produces no¬ 
thing but vain ideas. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

Nothing at all w'as done, while any thing remained un¬ 
done. AM!fan on thelVar. 

4. No other thing; 

Nothing but a fteady refolution brought to practice; Qod’-s 
grace uied, his commandments obeyed, and his pardon 
begged; nothing but this will intitle you to God’s acceptance. 

Wakes’s Prep for Degth. 
Words are made to declare fomething; where they ary, 
by thofe who pretend to inftrudt, otherwife ufed, they con¬ 
ceal indeed fomething; but that which they conceal, is no¬ 
thing but the ignorance, error, or fophiftry of the talker, 
for there is, in truth, nothing elfe under them. Locke. 

5. No quantity or degree. 

The report Which the troops of horfe make, would add 
nothing of courage to their fellows. Clarendon. 

6. Nq importance ; nou(c; no value. 

The outward (hew of churches, draws the rude people to 
the Reverencing and frequenting thereof, whatever fome of 
our late too nice fools fay, there is nothing in die fecmly form 
of the church. Spcnfer's Ireland. 

Behold^ yc are of nothing, and your work of naught. 

1 /aiab xli. 24. 

7. No poffcflion or fortune. 

A mod homely fhepherd ; a man that from very nothing 
is grown into an unfpeakable ellate. Shah. If. Tale. 

8. No difficulty ; no trouble. 

We are induftrious to preferve our bodies from (lavery, 
but we make nothing of fuffering our fouls to be (laves to our 
luffs. Bay on the Creation. 

q. A thing of no proportion. 

Th.e charge of making the ground, and otherwife is great, 
but nothing to thy profit. Bacon's Nat. Uift. 

iq. Trifle ; fomething of no confideration or importance. 

I had rather have one fcratch my head i’th’ fun, 

When the alarum were (truck, than idly fit 

To hear my nothings monlter’d. Shakefpeare’s Cor. 

My dear nothings, take your leave. 

No longer mud you me deceive, 
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NOT 

’Tisnothing, (zys the fool; but fays the friend 
This nothing. Sir, will bring you to your end * 

P n 1 not fee your dropfy-beliy lwell > n , 

That period includes more than a hundred fentencS* 
might be writ to exprefs multiplication of noth^Xt 
the fatiguing perpetual bufinefs of having no buli ne(s J 

11. Nothing has a kind of adverbial fignificatiom^toT' 
gree ; not at all. n? V- 

Wi " “ k * a lilr > “X fpjcH 

Arn K&j difinayed with the greater, 
fleet, ft ,11 kept on his curie. Radies's Hifs. of the 

Adam with fi^cli counfel nothin? (yt av T d« 

Nothingness, n.f. [from nothing.] *' 

1. Nihility; nonexidence. 

His art did exprefs 
A quintcflence even from notlingnefs . 

From dull privations, and lean emptinefs. 

2. Nothing; thing of no value. 

I a noibingnefs in deed and name; 

Did fcorn to hurt his forfeit carcafe. Hutlibras a ; 

Notice, n. f [ notice, French; notitia, Latin. J ‘ • ' 

1. Remark ; heed ; obiervaticn; regard. 

The thing to be regarded in taking notice of a child’s mif 
carriage is, what root it fpripgs from. 

This is done with little notice: very quick the aflinns of 
the mind arc performed. 

How ready is envy to mingle with the notices which we 
take of other perfons ! jy aU , 

2. information ; intelligence given or received. 

I have given him notice, that the duke of Cornwal and his 
dutchefs will be here. Shakefpeares K. Liar. 

Notifications, n.f. [ notification, F. from notify, j Act of 
making known ; reprdentation by marks or fynibolj. 

Four or five torches elevated or depreffed out of their or¬ 
der, either in breadth or longways, may, by agreement, give 
great variety of notifications. Holder's Elements of Speak 

To No'tify. v. a. [notficr, Fr. notfico, Latin.] To declare j 
to make known ; to publish. 

There are other kind of laws, which notify the will of 
God. Hooker , b. ii. f. 2. 

The fame is notified in the notableft places of the whple 
diocefs. Wbitgifte. 

Good a.nd evil operate upon the mind of man, by thofe 
refpcdlivc appellations by which they are notified and conveyed 
to the mind. South's Serm. 

This, folar month is by civil fandlion notified in authentic 
calendars the chief meafure of the year: a kind of (landard 
by which we meafure time. Holier. 

NO'TIQN. n.f. [notion, Fr. notio, Latin.] 

x. Thought; reprefentation of any tiling formed by die mind; 
idea; image; conception. 

Many actions are punifted by law, that are acb of in¬ 
gratitude ; but this is merely accidental to them, as {hey are 
fuch afts ; for if they were punifhed properly under that no¬ 
tion, and upon that account,, the punifhment would equally 
reach all actions of die fame kind. South's Serm. 

The fiflion of fome beings which arc not in nature j fe- 
cond notions , as the logicians call them, has been founded 
on the conjunction of two natures, which have a real fepa- 
rate being. Drydens State of Innocence. 

What hath been generally agreed on, I content myftlf to 
affumc under the notion of principles, in order to whatl have 
farther to write. Newt. Opt- 

There is nothing made a more common fubjedt of difcourlc 
than nature and it’s laws ; and yet few agree in their nol:or.\ 
about theft: words. Chcyne’s Phil. Prif 

That notion of hunger, cold, found, colour, thought, 
wilh, or fear, which is in the mind, is called the idea or 
hunger, cold, found, wi(h, jtsV. Watts's Upd- 

2. Sentiment; opinion. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 

And not molcft us ; unlefs wc ourfelves 
Seek them with wand’ring thoughts and notions vain. Mut- 
It would be incredible to a man who has never been m 
France, ’(hould one relate the extravagant notion they enter¬ 
tain of themfelvcs, and the mean opinion they have of their 
neighbours. Addifon's Freeholder , N c . 3 0, 

Senlual wits they were, who, it is probable, took pleafure 
in ridiculing the notion of a life to come. Atter bur)- 

3. Senfe; underffanding ; intellectual power. This fenle 1} 
frequent in Shakcfpeare, but not in ufe. 

His notion weakens, his difeernings 
Arc lethargy’d Shakefpeare s A. Lap- 

So told, as earthly notion can receive. Milt. r. Lcf- 

No'tional. adj. [from notion.] ., 

1. Imaginary; ideal ; intellectual; fubfifting only in 1 ea ’ 
vifionary; fantaftical. . 

The general and indefinite contemplations and notions, 
of the elements and their conjugations, of the influences 0 

licavcnj 
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„ 1 c„. „r.Ap geinn- but notional and ill-limited ; 

ts 

Of my purfuir.g verfe, idea ihade, 

properlv nothing ; a conception of our own making, occa- 
fioned bv our refle-aing upon the fettled courle ot things; 
•denotintr only thus much, that aU thofe bodies move and act 
according J their effential properties, without any confcx- 
oufnefs or intention of lo doing. Bentley s Serm. 

„ Dealine in ideas, not realities. 

The mod forward notional diaators fit down in a content- 
, . . Glanv. ocepj. c. xx. 

Noticna'litv. «. f [ from national] Empty, ungrounded 
opinion. A word not in ufe. 

1 aimed at the advance of fcience, by difcrediting empty 
and talkative nationality. Gla>m ' “f’!"!' 

No'tion ally, a eh. [from notional.] In idea; mentally, in 
our conception, though not in reality. 

The whole rational nature of man confuts of two facul¬ 
ties underffanding and will, whether really or notionally dif- 
tina, I (hall not difputc. Norris's Mfcel. 

Notoriety, n. f [ notorictc, Fr. from notorious.] Publick know¬ 
ledge ; publick expofure. 

We fee what a multitude of pagan teftimonies may be 
produced for all thofe remarkable paffages: and indeed of 
fevcral, that more than anlwer your expectation, as they 
were not fubje&s in their own nature fo expofed to publick 
notoriety. Addifon on Chrifi. Relig. 

NOTO'RIOU S.adj.[notorius ,La t.notoire, Fr. ] Publickly known; 
evident to the world ; apparent; not hidden. It is commonly 
Pled of things known to their difadvantage; whence by thofe 
who do not know the true fignification of the word, an atro¬ 
cious crime is called a notorious crime, whether publick or 
fecret. 

What need you make fuch ado in cloaking a matter too 
notorious. IVIntgifte. 

The goodnefs of your intercepted packets 

You writ to the pope againft the king ; your goodnefs. 

Since you provoke me, (hall be moft notorious. Shake/. 

I (hall have law in Ephefus, 

To your notorious (hame. Shake/. Com. Err. 

In the time of king Edward III. the impediments of the 
conqueft of Ireland are notorious. Davies. 

What notorious vice is there that doth not blemifh a man’s 
reputation ? Ti/lotfon. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very noto¬ 
rious for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, which arifes 
partly out of the plenty of their country, and partly out 
of the temper of their climate. Addifon on Italy. 

The bifhops have procured fome fmall advancement of 
rents ; although it be notorious that they do not receive the 
third penny of the real value. Swift's Mifcell. 

Notoriously, ado. [from notorious.] Publickly ; evidently ; 
openly. 

The expofing himfelf notorioufiy, did fometimes change 
the fortune of the day. Clarendon, b. viii. 

This is notorioufiy difcoverable in fome differences of brake 
or fern. Brown's Vulgar Erraurs, b. ii. 

Ovid tcHs us, that the caufe was notorioufiy known at Rome, 
though it be left fo obfeure to after ages. Dryden. 

Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in govern¬ 
ment, than in morals, learning, and complexion ; which do 
all notorioufiy vary in every age. Swift. 

Noto'riousness. n.f. [from notorious.] Publick fame ; no¬ 
toriety. 

To Nott. v. a. To (hear. jj- tn r 

No'twheat. n.f [not and wheat.] 

Of wheat there arc two forts ; French, which is bearded 
and require* the beft foil, and notwheat, fo termed becaufe 
it is unbearded, being contented with a meaner earth. Car cue 
Notwithstanding, con}. [This word, though in confor¬ 
mity to other writers called here a conjun&ion, is pronerlv 
a Rrticipal adjective, as it is compounded of not and witk- 
Jlamhng, and anfwers exactly to the Latin non ob/lante • it 
is molt properly and analogically ufed in the ablative cafe 
abfolute with a noun ; as, he is rich notwithfi ending his 
lojs- it is not fo proper to lay, he is rich nLithfianding 
much -, yet this mode of writing is too freaucr J 


'“'preinon is elliptical, this or tha\ 

1:1 the following Wages of Hooker, j 
1 hindrance or ohftiu&ioir from. 

oie on w * K,m Chrift beftowed miraculous cures, were 


N o u 

fo tranfported .ha. .hdr gra.io.da made 

ing his prohibition, proclaim dre »™de.a *******. 
them. 

2 Althoueh. This ufe is not proper. 

A perion languilbing under an ill habit ot body, may lofe 
fevcral ounces of blood, noiwithfianding it will weaken him 
for a time, in order to put a new ferment into the 
inrr mafs, and draw into it (relh fupphes. Addijon. 

■7. Neverthclefs; however. . , m ? 

6 They which honour the law as an image of the wifdom ot 
God himfelf, are notwithjlanding to know that the fame had an 
end in Chrift. . Hooker, b. iv. 

The knowledge is fmall, which we have on earth con¬ 
cerning things that are done in heaven : notwithstanding this 
much wc know even of faints in heaven, that they pray. 

Hooker , b. v. J. 23. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day, for melting charity : 

Yet notwithjlanding, being incens’d, he’s flint; 

As humourous as winter. Shake/. Henry IV. 

NOTUS. n.f. [Latin.] The fouthwind. 

With adverfe blaft upturns them from the fouth, 

Hot us and Afer black, with thund’rous clouds 
From Sierra Liona. Milton's Par. Loft, l. x. 

Nova tion, n. f [novatio, Latin.] The introduction of fome¬ 
thing new. 

NOVA'TOR. n.f. [Latin.] The introducer of fomething new. 
NO'VEL. adj. [ novellus , Latin ; nouvelle , French.] 

1. New; not ancient; not ufed of old; unufud. 

The Prelbvterians are exa&ers of fubmiflion to their no¬ 
vel injunctions, before they are (lamped with the authoriry 
of Jaws. King Charles. 

It is no novel ufurpation, but though void of other title, 
has the prefeription of many ages. Decay of Piety. 

2. [In the civil law.] Appendant to the code, and of later enac¬ 
tion. 

By the novel conftitutions, burial may not be denied to 
any one. Aylifife's Par ergon. 

No'vel. n. f [nouvelle , French.] 

1. A fmall tale, generally of love. 

Nothing of a foreign nature ; like the trifling novels which 
Ariofto inferted in his poems. Dryden. 

Her mangl’d fame in barb’rous paftime loft. 

The coxcomb’s novel and the drunkard's toaft. Prior. 

2. A law annexed to the code. 

By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a prelbyter 
till he was thirty-five years of age : though by a later novel 
it was fuflicient, if he was above thirty. Aylifife's Par. 

No'velist. n.f. [from novel.] 

1. Innovator; affertor of novelty. 

Telefius, who hath renewed the philofophy of Parmenides, 
is the beft of noyelifts. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N v . 69. 

Ariftotle rofe, 

VVho nature’s fecrets to the world did teach. 

Yet that great foul our novelifts impeach. Denham. 

The fooleries of (ome affeCtcd mvelift have diferedited new 
difcoverics. Glanv. Scepf. 

2. A writer of novels. u 

Novelty, n.f. [ nouveaute, French.] Newnefs; (lateof be¬ 
ing unknown to former times. 

..They which do nothing but that which men of account 
did before them, are, although they do amifs, yet the lefs 
faulty, becaufe they are not the authors of harm : and do¬ 
ing well, their actions arc freed from prejudice or novelty. 

\r 1 • . Hooker , b. v. f. 7. 

Novelty is only in requeft ; and it is dangerous to be 
aged in any kind of courfe. Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 

As religion entertains our fpeculaiions with great obieCts 
fo it entertains them with new ; and novelty is The great pa¬ 
rent of pleafure ; upon which account it is that men are fo 

BER-n.f. [Latin.] The eleventh month of the 
year Orth,- ninth reckoned from March, which was, when 
tile Komans named the months, accounted the firft. 

black^h- t 7 ^ “ S “ me " t0f 'tew'f’T’ ^ 

No'vfnabv „ r r _ . feacham on Drawing. 

■TX*”c£ c Ll “ n - 1 Numbcr of "»s 

Jf k Z; iy rH “ d n ,“ mbcrs im P lic,h ctaaawicU 

jears . that i s , feptenanes and novenaries. Brown's V Frr 
Looking upon them as in their original different ^ 
comb,nations, and as feleclcd out of a natural ^ ^ 

quaternions, or four novenaries, their nature anJ ^ 
lie moft obvious to be underftood. 

Nove RCAL. adj. [niverealis, from Latin 1 

their young, it is a wonderful i • ^ in cubation, produce 

Nought. «. f r n e mh- ,. wa )* Dcrham. 

wc write ought not clrht for dnj I thcrefcjrc 
“,3 jj - th ' n Z' we (hou’.d, according 
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to analogy, write naught not nought., for nothing ; but a cuf- 
tom has irreverfibly prevailed of uling naught for had, and 
nought for nothing. ] 

1. Not any thing ; nothing. 

In young Rinaldo fierce defircs he fpy’d. 

And noble heart, of reft impatient. 

To wealth or fovercign power he nought apply’d. Fairfax. 

Who cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold, but fays he lees it not ? 

Bad is the world, and it will come to nought, 

When fuch ill dealings muft be feen in thought. Shake/. 

Such failing rogues as thefe footh ev’ry paffion ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev’ry gale and vary of their mafters. 

As knowing nought , like dogs, but following. Shake/. 
Ye are of nothing, and your work of nought. If. xli. 24. 

Be fruftrate all ye ftratagems of hell. 

And devilifh machinations come to nought. Par. Reg. 

2. To fet at nought ; not to value; to flight; to fcorn ; to dis¬ 
regard. 

Ye have fet at nought all my counfel, .and would none of 
my reproof. Prov. i. 25. 

No'vice. n.f. [ novice, French; novitius , Latin.] 

1. One not acquainted with any thing; a frelh-man; one in 
the rudiments of any knowledge. 

Triple-twin’d whore ! ’tis thou 
Haft fold me to this novice. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 

Brave plantagenet. 

That princely novice was ftruck dead by thee. Shake/p. 

Bring me to the fight of Ifabella, 

A novice of this place. Shake/. Mea/urefor Mcaf 

You arc novices ; ’tis a world to fee 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock wretch can make the curfteft flirew- Shake/. 
We have novices and apprentices, that the fucceffion of 
the former employed men do not fail. Bacon. 

If any unexperienced young novice happens into the fatal 
neighbourhood of fuch pefts, prefently they are plying his 
full purfe and his empty pate. South's Sermons . 

I am young, a novice in the trade, 

The fool of love, unpradtis’d to perfuade; 

And want the foothing arts that catch the fair. 

But caught myfelf lie ftruggling in the fnare. 

And fhe I love, or laughs at all my pain. 

Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with difdain. Dry. 

In thefe experiments I have fet down fuch circumftances 
by which either the phenomenon might be rendered more 
confpicuous, or a novice might more eafily try them, or by 
which I did try them only. A cwt. Opt. 

2 . One who has entered a religious houfe, but not yet taken 
the vow. 

No'viti ate. n./. [noviciat, French.] 

1. The ftate of a notice j the time in which the rudiments arc 
learned. 

This is fo great a mafterpiece in fin, that he muft have 
palled his tyrccinium or novitiate in finning, before he come 
to this, be he never fo quick a proficient. South’s Sermons. 

2 . The time fpent in a religious houfe, by way of trial, before 
the vow is taken. 

No'vity. n.f [ novitas , Latin.] Newnefs; novelty. 

Some conceive fhe might not yet be certain, that only 
man was privileged with Ipcech, and being in the novity of 
the creation and unexpericnce of all things, might not be 
affrighted to hear a ferpent fpcak. Brown's V. Err. 

Noul. The crown of the head. See Noll. Spenjcr. 

Noui.d. Nc would; would not. Spenfer. 

Noun. n f. [ non, French; nomen, Latin. ] The name of 
any thing in grammar. 

A noun is the name of a thing, whether fubftance, mode 
or relation, which in fpecch is uled to fignify.the fame when 
there is occafion to affirm or deny any thing about it, or to 
exprefs any relation it has in difeourfe to any other thing. 

Clarke's Lat. Grammar. 
Thou haft men about thee, that iHually talk of a noun 
and a verb, and fuch abominable words as no chriftian car 
can endure to hear. Shakefpeare s Henry \ I. 

The boy, who fcarcc has paid his entrance down. 

To his proud pedant, or declin’d a noun. Dryden. 

To NOU'RISH. v.a. [nourrir, French ; nutno, Latin.] 

1. To encreafc or fupport by food, or aliment of any kind. 

He plantetb an afh, and the rain doth nounjh it. If xhv. 14. 

Thro’ her nourijh'd powers enlarg’d by thee. 

She fprings aloft. Thomjon s Summer. 

2 To fupport; to maintain. 

Whilft I in Ireland nourijh a mighty band, 

I will ftir up i n England feme black ftorm. Shakefpeare. 
Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, and nourijhed lnm tor er 
ownfon. Adsviuiu 

>. To encourage; to foment. . 

YV'hat madnefs was it with fuch proofs to noun/ their con¬ 
tentions, when there were fuch efl'edtual means to end all 
controverfy? Hooker, b. ... f ;• 


_ Iii 'fotithing them, wt -murijls ’gainft our donate 
i he cockle of rebellion. 

the^ews 15 hirCd f ° ldim ’ and murifi)td war continual]^ 
n . , 2 Mac. » 1, 

4. x o train, or educate. *4- 

Thou {halt be a good minifter of Jefus Chrift, Kluri& . 
up in the words of faith. t 

I travel not, neithtr do I nourijh up young men nor hV' 
up virgins. ‘ “ /■ xxj • S 

5. To promote growth or ftrength, as food. * m, 4* 

In vegetables there is one part more nouriffiin* tha 
another; as grains and roots nourijh more than their leave-T 
Bacon's Nat. Hi/}. N° 

To Nou'rish. v. n. To gain nourifhment. Uniilual. 
Fruit trees grow full of mofs, which is caufed paitly w.. 
the eoldnefs of the ground, whereby the parts nourijh let. 1 
Bacon's Maturat Hijlory , N°. rl, 
E. adj. [ from nourijh. J Sufceptive of nour£ 


Nou'rishable. 


The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its better con- 
verfion into blood, and partly for its more ready adhdion to 
all the nourijh aide parts. Crew's Cojmol. b. i. f 

Nou'risher. n.f [from nourijh.) The perion or thing that 
nourifhes. 

Sleep, chief nourijher in life’s feaft. Shakcfpcart 


A reftorer of thy life, and a nourijher of thine old 


age. 


Ruth iv. jr 

Milk warm from the cow is a great nourijher, and a "owl 
remedy in confumptions. Bacon's Nat. Htjlm. 

Bran and fwine’s dung laid up together to rot, is a very 
great nourijher and comforter to a fruit tree. p ac! „_ 

Pleafe to taftc 

Thefe bounties, which our nourijher hath caus’d 
The earth to yield. Milton's Paradije Lojl, i. r. 

Nourishment. n.f. [ nourijfcmcnt, French.] 

1. That which is given or received, in order to the fupport or 
encreafe of growth or ftrength; food ; fuftenance; nutri¬ 
ment. 

When the nourifhment grows unfit to be affimilated, or the 
central heat grows too feeble to affimilate it, the motion ends 
in confufion, putrefaction, and death. Newt. 0 ft, 

2 . Nutrition; fupport of ftrength. 

By temperance taught, 

In what thou eat’ft and drink’lt; feeking from thence 
Due nourijhment, no gluttonous delight. Milt. Par. Left. 

3. Suftcntation; fupply of things needful. 

He inftru&eth them, that as in the one place theyufeto 
refrefh their bodies, fo they may in the other learn to leek 
the nourijhment of their fouls. Hooker, h. v. 

No'ursling. n.f. The nurfc ; the nurfling. Spaijr. 

Nou'RiTURE. n.f. [nourriture, French : this was afterward, 
contracted to nurture .] Education ; inftitulion. 

Thither the great magician Merlin came. 

As was hi 1 ; ufc, oftimes to vifit me; 

For he hud charge my dilcipline to frame, 

And tutors nouriture to overfee. Fairy 2 /ueen, i. i. 

To NOU'SEL. v. a. [The fame I believe with nuzzel, and 
both, in their original import, corrupted from nurjlt.] To 
nurfe up. 

Bald friars and knavifh fhavelings fought to nottjcl the com¬ 
mon people in ignorance, left being once acquainted with 
the trutli of things, they would in time frnell out the un¬ 
truth of their packed pdf and maflpenny religion. SfanJ. 
To Nou'seL. v.a. [nuzzle, noooole , noofe. J I 0 entrap; cn- 
fnare ; ss in a noofe or trap. They nuzzle hogs to prevent 
their digging. 

NOW. adv. [nu. Sax. nun , Germ.] 
x. At this time ; at the time prefent. 

Thy fervants trade hath been about cattle, from our youtn 
even until now. Gen - 

The Lord fhall raife him up a king over Ifrnel that day. 
but what ? even now. 1 R, "S S X1V ' !f t 

Refer all the adions of this fhort and dying life to uw 
ftate which will fhorily begin, but never have an end; an 
this will approve itfelf to be wildom at laft, whatever w 
world judge of it now. 

Now that languages abound with words (landing 1 

combinations, an ulual way of getting thefe complex 
is by the explication of thofe terms that ftand for them, w 

2 . A little while ago. 

Now the blood of twenty thoufand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled. 

Row frail our paffions 1 
They that but now for honour and for plate. 

Made the fea blufh, with blood refign their hate. 

3. At one time or refpcdl; at another time. 

Now high, now low, now mafter up, new mi s. fr , 

4. It is fometimes a particle of conne&ion, like ^ 

and Latin autem ; as, if this be true, he is guilty, no. 

is true, therefore lie is guilty. , . 0 y w . ; 

Now whatloever he did or fuflercd, the en 


Shaiif 


iTd/r- 
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NOW 


to o P » .ho door, of ,ho Kingdom of h*-*££ « 

, “S C, Wt S thtir P hatc with greater devote,,, than they can 
him to the malice tf <ta peop e is 

, had as that whicn he d.fakes, to flatter them. Shake/. 
"ill cried thev all again, faying, not this manfa^Bn, 

plants which are granivorous birds, the young live 

Ph , ;" n am s eggs. Now birds, being of a hot nature, 

are verv voracious,^ therefore there had need be an infinite 

Jw of frifedb produced for their fuftenance. Ray. 

nU Th?oler gS ‘ -d undoing milbhief which befals men, 
lS L theh being mifreprelented. Now by calling evil good 
?-£ mifteptelcntcd to odtets in way of ^ 

'‘"iSr'he.hoagh. himfelf, that the firft day of the Mi 
moon of the month Tizpa, was near at hand. Notv it u. a 
received tradition among the Perfians, that the fouls of the 
royal family, who arc in a ftate of bills, do, on the firft full 
mJon after their deceafc, pafs through tjc cafem gate of 
the black palace. r AMfin's Guard,an. 

The pratfe of doing well 

Is to the ear, as ointment to the fmell. 

Now if fome flics, perchance, however fmall 

Into the alabafter urn fhould fall. 

The odours die. ,. P “° r ' 

The only motives that can be imagined of obedience to 
laws, arc either the value and certainty of rewards, or an 
appreheniion of juftice and feverity. Now neither of thefe, 
exduftve of the other, is the true principle of our obedience 
to God. . R °S ers > Serm.l. 

A human body a forming in fuch a fluid in any imaginable 
pofture, will never be reconcilable to this hydroftatical law. 
There will be always fomething lighter beneath, and fome- 
thing heavier above. Now what can make the heavier particles 
of bone afeend above the lighter ones of fldh, or deprefs 
thefe below thofe, againft the tendency of their own nature. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

5. After this; fince things arc fo, in familiar fpeech. 

How {hall any man diftinguifli now betwixt a parafite and 
a man of honour, where hypocrify and intereft look fo like 
duty and affe&ion ? L'EJlrattge. 

6. Now and then ; at one time and another uncertainly. This 
word means, with regard to time, what is meant by here 
and there, with refpect to place. 

Now and then they ground themfelves on human authority, 
even when they molt pretend divine. Hooker, b. ii. /. 7. 

Now and then fomething of extraordinary, that is any 
thing of your production, is requifite to refrefti your cha¬ 
racter. Dryden. 

A moft .effectual argument againft fpontaneous generation 
is, that there are no new fpecies produced, which would now 
and then happen, were there any fuch thing. Ray. 

He who refolves to walk by the gofpcl rule of forbearing 
all revenge, will have opportunities every now and then to 
exercife his forgiving temper. Atterbury. 

They now and then appear in the offices of religion, and 
avoid lome fcandalous enormities, Rogers, c 

Now. n.f. Prefent moment. 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing paft. 
But an eternal now does ever laft. 

She vanifli’d, we can fcarcely fay flic dy’d, 
For but a now did heav’n and earth divide: 


Serm. 13, 


Cowley. 
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This moment perfect health, the next was death. Dryden. 

Not lefs ev’n in this defpicable now. 

Than when my name fill’d Africk with affrights. Dryden. 
Nowadays, adv. [This word, though common and ui'ed by 
the beft writers, is perhaps barbarous.] In the prefent age. 

Not fo great as it was wont of yore. 

It’s nowadays , ne half fo ftraight and fore. Hubberd. 

Reafon and love keep little company together nowadays. 

Shakefpeare's Midj'ummer's N. Dream. 
Tt was a vcftal and a virgin fire, and differed as much from 
that which paffes by this name nowadays, as the vital heat 
from the burning of a fever. South's Sermons 

Such are thole principles, which by reafon of the bold 
cavils of perverfe and unreafonable men, we are nowadays 
put to defend. »>„, Serm. :. 

What men of {pint nowadays. 

Come to give fober judgment of new plays. Garrick’s Et> 
No WED. adj. [r.oue, French.] Knotted ; inwreathed. 

Reuben is conceived to bear three barres waved, Tudah a 
lion rampant, Dan a ferpent vowed. Brown'sV 

K Qut 5 of”;i [fr ° m old iFrenduj The marriage knot.' 

Thou (halt look round about and fee 
Thoufands of crown’d fouls throng to be 
rhemfelvcs thy crown, fons of thy mrwes ; 

1 he virgin births with which thv fpoufc 

Made fruitful thy fair foul. ' Crajhaw 
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No'whhbe. *h. r»s‘trsfnk 1 'v^"r“^dly. have in 

^written* by ignonmt barb^ians, No. in any man- 

'"'/Jaowa'd natural gravitation, without comaA or itr.- 
milfc, P can in mwifi he attributed Ip mere matter. B«J., ■ 

, '^mioT, h and n 'or,ea,on, U not only by addition of 
other bodies, but fepatation rf-gg 

Kill noxious creatures, where ’tis fin to lave. 

This only juft prerogative we have. U 

See pale Oaon flicds unwholfome dews^ 

Arife, the pines a no.- ous fliade diffule ; 

Sharp Boreas Wows, and nature reels decay, 

Time conquers all, and we muft time obey. Pope. 

Too frequent an appearance m places of much refort, 
is noxious to fpiritual promotions. Swift s Mifcell. 

2 . Guilty; criminal. , , . 

Thofe who arc noxious in the eye of the law, are jultlv 
pun'ifhed by them to whom the execution of the law is com- 
ni [ [tec j < Bramhall agamjt Hobbs. 

No'xjoUSNESS. n.f [from noxious.] Hurtfulnefe; inlalubnty. 
i'he writers of politicks have warned us of the nsxioujnefs 
of this do&rinc to all civil governments, which the chriftian 
religion is very' far from difturbing. Hammond. 

No'xiouslv. adv. [from noxious.] Hurtfully ; pernicioufly. 

No'zle. n. f. [from nofe.] The nofc ; the lhout ; die end. 

It is nothing but a paultry old fconce, with the nozle broke 
off. ° Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib- 

To Nu'ehle. v. a. To bruife with handy cuffs. Ainf. 

Nu biferous. adj. [nubifer, Latin.] Bringing clouds. Did. 

ToNu'bilate. v.a. [nubilo, Latin.] To aoud. Did. 

Nu'bile. adj. [ nubile, Fr. nubilis, Latin.] Marriageable; fit 
for marriage. 

The cowilip fmiles, in brighter yellow dreft. 

Than that which veils the nubile virgin’s breaft. Prior. 

Nu'ciferous. adj. [nuces and fero, Latin.] Nutbearing. Did. 

NVCLEUS. n. J. [Latin.] A kernel; any thing about which 
matter is gathered or conglobated. 

The crufts are each in all parts nearly of the fame thick- 
nefs, their figure fuited to the nucleus, and the outer furface 
of the ftone exactly of the fame form with that of the nu¬ 
cleus. JVoodward on Foffils. 

Nu'bation. n.f. [uudatisn nudo, Latin.] Theadtof making 
bare or naked. 

Nu'dity. n.f. [nudite, Fr. nudus, Latin.] Naked parts. 

There are no fuch licences permitted in poetry any more 
than in painting, to delign and colour obfccne nudities. Dryd. 

Nu'el. See Newel. 

Nuga’city. n.f. [nugacis, Latin.] Futility; trifling talk or 
behaviour, 

Nuga tion. w. f. [ nugor, Latin. ] The adt or pradiice of 
trifling. 

The received opinion, that putrefadlion is caufed either by 
cold, or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but nugation. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Nugatory, adj. [nugatorius, Latin.] Trifling; futile; in- 
lignificant. 

Some great men of the laft age, before the mechanical 
philofophy was revived, were too much addidfed to this nu¬ 
gatory art: when occult quality, and fympathy and antipathy 
were admitted for fatisfadtory explications of things. Bentley 

Nuisance, n.J. [nuifance, French.] 

x. Something noxious or offenfive. 

This is the liar’s lot, he is accounted apeftand a nuifance- 
a perion marked out for infamy and fcorn. South’s Serm. 

A wife man who does not affift with his counfels, a rich 
man with Ins charity, and a poor man with his labour, are 
perfect nuifances in a commonwealth. Swift's MifcdL 

2. [in law.] Something that incommodes the neighbourhood 

To Null. «. [nullus, Latin.] To annul; to am. hflatc\ 
to deprive ol efficacy or exiftcnce. e * 

Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms 

R P °,. m ° r n T T havc l K,wcr ’ thcir force is nulfd. Milt 
Realon hath the power of nulling or governimr -.11 nfh 

operations of bodies. * governing all other 

Void; Of iioforcTfinSual 

Tk.?f*V'r P “'“ muft th ' behold 
The wife, by her procuring huffiand fold ? 

For tho the law makes nidi th’ adulterer’s deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may fuccecd „ 

c, ’ u ' a ‘ »tbor^ho 

y o nonry s donation, was null and fraudulent. 

Swift's Mifcell. 
Nu: v. 
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Null. n.f. Something of no power, or no meaning. Marks 
in ciphered writing which Hand for nothing, and arc inferted 
only to puzzle, are called nulls. 

If part of the people be fomewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them nulls or ciphers in the privation or tran- 
flation. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Nullibi'ety. n.f. [from nullibi, Latin.] The ftatc of being 
nowhere. 

ToNu'llify. v. a. [from nullus , Latin.] To annul; to 
make void. 

Nu'llity. n.f. [nullite, French.] 
r. Want of force or efficacy. 

It can be no part of my bufinefs to overthrow this diftinc- 
tion, and to (hew the nullity of it; which has been folidly 
done by moft of our polemick writers. South's Sermons. 

The jurifdidlion is opened by the party, in default of juf- 
tice from the ordinary, as by appeals or nullities. Ayliffc. 
2. Want of exiftence. 

A hard body ftruck againft another hard body, will yield 
an exteriour found, in fo much as if the percuffion be over 
foft, it may induce a nullity of found; but never an interiour 
found. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

NUMB. adj. [benumen, benumbed , Saxon.] 

1. Torpid ; deprived in a great meafure of the power of mo¬ 
tion and fenfation; chill ; motionlefs. 

Like a ftony ftatue, cold and numb. Shaiefpeare. 

Leaning long upon any part maketh it numb and afleep ; 
for that the compreffion of the part fuffereth not the fpirits 
to have free accefs; and therefore when we come out of it, 
we feel a flinging or pricking, which is the re-entrance of 
the fpirits. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

2. Producing chillnefs ; benumbing. 

When we both lay in the field. 

Frozen almoft to death, how he did lap me 
Ev’n in his garments, and did give himfelf 
All thin and naked to the numb cold night. Shakef. 

To Numb. v. a. To make torpid ; to make dull of motion 
or fenfation; to deaden ; to ftupify. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices 
Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d hare arms. 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary ; 

And with this horrible objedl, from low farms, 

Inforcc thejr charity. Shake/. K. Lear. 

She can unlock 

The clafping charm, and thaw the numbing fpell. Milt. 

Plough naked, fwain, and naked fow the land. 

For lazy winter numbs the lab’ring hand. Dry den. 

Nought fhall avail 

The pleaftng fong, or well repeated tale. 

When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear. 

And numbing coldnefs has unbrac’d the ear. Prior. 

The fool numbs me like the torpor. Bolingb. to Swift. 

Nu'mbedness. n.f. [from numbed.] Torpor; interruption of 
fenfation. 

If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, only a 
kind of ftupor or numbednefs. JVtfcman's Surgery. 

To NU'MBER. v. a. [ nombrer , French ; numero , Latin.] 

1. To count; to tell; to reckon how many. 

If a man can number the dull of the earth, then fhall thy 
feed alfo be numbered. Gen. xiii. 16. 

Number them by their armies. Numbers i. 3. 

1 will number you to the fword. If. lxv. 12. 

The gold, the veil, the tripods number'd o’er. 

All thefe he found. Pope's Odyffey, b. 13. 

2. To reckon as one of the fame kind. 

He was numbered with the tranfgrefTors, and bare the fin 

of many. . V ' liii - l2 ’ 

Nu'mber. n.f. [ nombre , French; numerus , Latin.] 

1. The fpecies of quantity by which it is computed how many. 

Hyc thee, from this flaughter-houfe. 

Left thou increafc the number of the dead. Sha. Rich. Ill. 
The filver, the gold, and the vcilels, were weighed by 
number and by weight. Ezra Vl ."’ 34 - 

Thou fhalt take a few in number , and bind them in thy 

fkirts. Exek : v - 3 - 

There is but one gate for ftrangers to enter at, that it may 
be known what numbers of them arc in the town. Addifon. 

2. Any particular aggregate of units, as even or odd. 

This is the third time ; I hope good luck lies in odd num¬ 
bers : they fay there is divinity in odd numbers cither in na¬ 
tivity, chance, or death. Shakefp. M. W. of Wmd. 

2. Many ; more than one. 

Much of that we are to fpeak may feem to a number per- 
• haps tedious, perhaps obfeure, dark, and intricate. Hooker. 
Water lilly hath a root in the ground ; and fo have ?. num¬ 
ber of other he rb 1 ; that grow in ponds. Bacon. 

Ladies arc always «t great ufc to the party they «p°“j e , 
and never fail to win over numbers. Addtjon. 

a. Multitude that may be counted. ... 

(;f him camfe nations and tribes out of number. 2 EJd.m. 7. 
Loud as from numbers without number. Milton. 

e. Comparative multitude. , .. 

5 Number itfelf importeth not much in armies where the 


N U M 


people arc of weak courage : for, as Virgil f ays 
troubles a wolf how many the fheep b-_. & } * z peve r 

6. Aggregated multitude. 


F you will, fome few of you fhall fee the place - an a a. 
you may fend for your lick, and the reft of vo.’.r thcn 
which ye will bring on land. Bacon's N 2 ^' 

7. Harmony ; proportions calculated by number. ' " ‘ m> ' 
They, as they move 

Their ftarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and fears, tow’rds his .tll-chcarine- I, 
irn fwift. £ , . m P> 


Milton. 


Turn l 

8. Verfes; poetry. 

Should the mufes bid my numbers roll 
Strong as their charms. „ 

9. [In grammar.] 

In the noun is the variation or change of terminatio 
fignify a murder more than one. When men firft mv e m!j 
names, their application was to finglc things; but fconfind 
ing it neceflary to fpeak of fevcral things'of the fame kind 
together, they found it likewile neceffary to vary or alter ft 
noun - , . . Clark's Lat. GromJ. 

How many numbers is in nouns r — 

— Two. Shakefp. Merry IV. of fVmdfor 

NumbERER. n.f. [from number.] He who numbers. 7 

Nu'mberless. adj. [{tom number.] Iimumerable; more than 
can be reckoned. 

I forgive all; 

There cannot be thofe numberlefs offences 

’Gainft me. Sbakcfpeort. 

About his chariot numberlefs were pour’d 
Cherub and feraph. Milton's Paradifc Loft, 

Defcrts fo great. 

Though numberlefs , I never fhall forget, Denham. 

The foul converles with numberlefs beings of her own crea¬ 
tion. Addifon's Spectator, NV. 488. 

He travels then a hundred leagues, 

And fuffers numberlefs fatigues. Swift's Alifull. 

Nu'mbles. n.f [tumbles, Fr.] The entrails of a deer. Bailtj. 

Nu'mbness. n.f. [from numb.] Torpor; interruption of ac¬ 
tion or fenfation; deadnefs; ftupefadtion. 

Stir, nay, come away; 

Bequeath to death your numbnefs ; for from him 
Dear life redeems you. Shakef. IVintcr's Tale. 

’Till length of years 
And fedentary numbnefs craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obfeure. Mh. Jgtn. 

Cold numbnefs flrait bereaves 
Her corps of fenfe, and th air her lbul receives. Dcnkatr.. 
Silence is worfc than the ficrceft and loudeft accuiiiuoib ; 
fince it may proceed from a kind of numbnefs or llupidity of 
confcience, and an abfolute dominion obtained by fin over 
the foul, fo that it fhall not fo much as dare to complain, or 
make a ftir. South's Sermon;. 

Nu'merable. adj. [numerabilis , Latin.] Capable to be num¬ 
bered. 

Numeral, adj. [numeral , Fr. from numerus , Latin.] Relating 
to number ; confifting of number. 

Some who cannot retain the fevcral combinations of num¬ 
bers in their diftincl orders, and the dcpendance of fo long 
a train of numeral progrdlions, are not able all their life time 
regularly to go over any moderate feries of numbers. Dm. 

Nu'mkrally. adv. [from numeral.] According to number. 
The blafts and undulary breaths thereof, maintain no cer¬ 
tainty in their courfe; nor are they numerally fear’d by na¬ 
vigators. Brown’s Vulgar Errours r, MU. 

Nu'merary. adj. [ numerus , Lat.] Any thing belonging to 1 
certain number. , v. 

A fupernumerary canon, when he obtains a prebend, 
comes a nutnerary canon. Aylijfes Pareqm. 

Numeration, n. f. [numeration, Fr. nunuratie, Latin.J 

1. The art'of numbering. , 

Numeration is but ftill the adding of one unite more, 
giving to the whole a new name or fign, whereby » w 
it from thofe before and after. 

2. Number contained. l 

In the legs or organs of progreffion in animals, we may 
ferve an equality of length, and parity of numeration, j ■_ 

2 The rule of arithmetick which teaches the notation 0 
bers, and method of reading numbers regularly noted. 

NUMERATOR, n.f [Latin.] 

1. He that numbers. „ . „„ mr , 0 n 

2. [ Ntimer atetcr, Fr.J That number which ferves as the com® 
meafure to others. 

Numerical, adj. [from numerus, Latin.J 

1. Numeral; denoting number; pertaining to 

The numerical chararters are helps to the memory, 
cord and retain the fevcral ideas about which ^ 

2. *The fame not only in kind or fpecies, but ^“^icularl/ i# 
Contemplate upon his aftomffi.ng works,igj bo dv. 

the rcfurrccTion and reparation of We fame ^ 

by a rc-union of all the fcattered parts. NuME ' r1c aU'- 

7 
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Numerically, adv. [ from numerical. ] Rcfpechng fame- 

n j mu ft think it improbable, that the fulphur of antimony 
wou'd be but r.umeri.ally different from the dialled butter or 

oilofrofes. T . , _ . , B ? l f 

Nu'MERisT. n.f. [from numerus , Latm.J One that deals in 

numbers. ,. , . 

We cannot aflign a rclpcdlive fatality unto each which is 
concordant unto the doctrine of the numrrijts. Brown. 

Numero'sITY. n.f [from numerofus, Latin.] 

X. Number; the Hate of being numerous. 

Of aflertion if numerofity of aflerters were a fufficient de- 
monftration, we might lit down herein as an unqueftion- 
ablc truth. Brown’s V. Errours. 

2 . Harmony; numerous flow. 

N umerous, adj. [numerofus, Latin.] 
j. Containing many; conlifting of many; not few ; many. 
Queen Elizabeth was not lb much oblerved for having a 
numerous, as a wife council. Bacon. 

We reach our foes. 

Who now appear fo numerous and bold. Waller. 

2. Harmonious; ccniifting of parts rightly numbered; melo¬ 
dious ; ir.ufical. 

Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged ftone, 

I might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan 
Melt to companion. Waller. 

His verfes arc l’o numerous, fo various, and fo harmonious, 
that only Virgil, whom he profcffedly imitated, has fiirpafled 
him. D/yden. 

Nu'merousxess. n.f. [from numerous.] 

1. The quality of bc-mg numerous. 

2. Harmony; mulicatnefs. 

That which will diftinguifli his ftyle is, the numeroufnefs 
of his vi-rfc. There is nothing fo delicately turned in all the 
Roman language. Diyden. 

Nummary, adj. [from nummus, Latin.] Relating to money. 

The money drachma in procefs of time decreaied ; but all 
the while the pondcral drachma continued the fame, juft as 
our pondcral libra remains as it was, though the nummary 
hath much dccreafed. Arbuihnot on Coins. 

Nu mmular, adj. [nummularius, Latin.] Relating to money. 

Nu'mskull. n.f. [Probably from numb , dull, torpid, infen- 
iible, and fkull.] 

t. A dullard ; a dunce; a dolt; a blockhead. 

Or toes and fingers, in this cafe, 

Of Numfkulh frlf fhould take the place. P r ; nr 

2 . The head. In burlefquc. 

They have talked like mmfkulls. Arb. and Pope 

Nu mskulled. adj [from numjkud.] Dull; ftupid ; doltiffi 
Hocus has faved that clod-pated, numfkulled , ninnyham- 
mcr of yours from ruin, and all his familv. f Bull 

Nun. n.f A woman dedicated to the feverer duties of re- 
l.gim-., feduded in a cloifter from the world, and debarred 
by a vow trem the convcrie of men. 
c , ... . RI y daughters 

» hall be praying nuns, not weeping queens. Shakc'b 
1 he moft blooming toaft in the ifland might have been a 
p . Addtjon's Freeholder, N . 4. 

Ev n- ffiepherd was undone, 4 ‘ 

**j. ^ 

’'S? 1 - n -k P«. »»», Latin.] Thno^'rf a 

NUACIO. n.f. [Italian, from nuncio, Latin.] 

1. A meflenger; one that brings tidings. 

Slie will attend it better in thy youth 
I nan in a nuncio of more grave afivedl c/ l r 

I hey honoured the nuncios of the fnrina- 1 
Rhodians had a fokmn S» wS fn ^ find J he 

2. A kind of ij.iritual mmy hC fWallow - Br ‘- 

i his man was honouied with th» 
to the Vcnct inns. W the chara< fter of nuncio 

Pub “ ctly “ ’° LJ y 

Lat.] Be- 

u nnery. n.f. [from nun.] A houfe nf Diet, 

nndcr a vow of chaftity, dedicated to the"^ " S 5 0f , Women 
religion. u to tlJe feverer duties of 

to f,» Ut y0Ur , Cncr int0 3 »«nnery, with a ftriA 

to fee you, for fear you fhould ha i COmmand "ot 

Confirm that amity 


N U R 

With >wj>t!al knot, if thou vouchfafe to grant 
Bona to England’s king. Shakefp. 

Becaufc propagation of families proceedeth from the nup¬ 
tial copulation, fdefired to know of him what laws and cui- 
toms they had concerning marriage. Bacon. 

Then all in heat 

They light the nuptial torch. Milton's Paradife Iiojl. 

Whoever will partake of God’s fecrets, muft firft pare off 
whatfoever is amifs, and not cat of this facrifice with a de¬ 
filed head, nor come to this feaft without a nuptial garment. 

Taylor. 

Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led. 

The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. Diyden. 

Let our eternal peace be feal’d by this. 

With the firft ardour of a nuptial kits. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 
Nu'ptials. n.f. like the Latin without fingular. [ nup/iar, Lat.] 
Marriage. 

This is the triumph of the nuptial day. 

My better nuptials , which in fpite of fate. 

For ever join me to my dear Morat. Dryd. Aurcngz. 

2. It is in Shakcfpeare fingular, but contrarily to ulc. 

Lift up your countenance, as ’twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have fworn fhall come. Shakef. W. Tale. 

NURSE, n.f. [nourrice, French.] 

1. A woman that has the care of another’s child. 

Unnatural curiofity has taught all women, but the beggar, 
to find out nurfes, v/hich neceffity only ought to commend. 

Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

2. A woman that has care of a fick perfon. 

Never mafter had, 

A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent. 

So feat, fo nurfe- like. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

One Mrs. Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurfe, 
or his dry nurfe or his cook. Shakef M. W. of Wind. 

3. One who breeds, educates, or prote&s. 

Rome, the nurfe of judgment. 

Invited by your noble felf, hath fent 
One general tongue unto us. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

We muft lofc 

The country, our dear nurfe , or clfc thy perfon. 

Our comfort in the country. Shakefp. Coriohr.us. 

4. An old woman in contempt. 

Gan tales more lenfelefs, ludicrous, and vain, 

r TV r, nter ; fi L eS ° ,d "“fo cntertain 1 Bladmore. 

5- I he ftate of being nurfed. 

Can wedlock know fo great a curfe. 

As putting hufbands out to nurfe ? Cleaveland 

6. In compolition, any thing that 1‘upplics food 

To ^r;v. tsr ,he n ° un ’ or by 

1 - To bring up a child not one’s own. 

41 1 «r“ rr ' oftheHcl)rcw —* "»• -lc 

2 . To bring up any thing young. Ex% u * 7 * 

^/^toSduaths with cares. Wlfd.Tn , 
Him in Egenan groves Aricia bore, J 7 ’ 

7 TofL7’\t v S y ° Uth al ° n S the ma, % ftorc. Dryden 

3. lo feed; to keep; to maintain. dryden. 

Thy daughters fhall be nurfed at thy fide. H Jx . 

k V ,.} ,le Nffeans in their dark abode, J ' 4 ‘ 

4. milk ^ God. 

5 ' T K, i, x^ 

tune »urfe, l,„ w can i? e»’er ceafc > y °' Uh > w i> ich ‘f 

ThV m °"r hs w ' re ecknowledged btf" ’ nEdu “ 1 "- 
Nu-rshh. fa,hcrs Wntan,. 

1. One that nurfes. J J 


Shakefp. 


Lear. 


xt,,/. * -- > •» wmenter. 

"“if”- ”•/ [from*,/,.] 

Th 'for office °f nu ^J 

On l”, <° f'ttnyreft 

2. That which is the object of a nurfe’, Sbake ft ear ''‘ 

3 - A plantation of young trees to bell El-nHiergrew. Mitten. 

Your nurfrry of i} 0 S c j,, Q11 planted to other ground 
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NUT 

My paper is a kind of nurfery for authors, and fome who 
have made a good figure here, will hereafter flourifh under 
their own names. Addifan's Guard. 

4. Place where young children are nurfed and brought up. 

I’ th’ fwathing cloaths, the other from their nurfery 
Were dol’n. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

You fee before you the fpcflacle of a Plantagenct, who 
hath been carried from the riurfery to the fanfluaiy, from the 
fanfluary to the direful prifon, from the prifon to the hand 
of the cruel tormentor, and from that hand to the wide wil- 
dernefs; for fo the world hath been to me. bacon. 

Forthwith the devil did appear. 

Not in the fhape in which he plies 
At mifs’s elbow when Ibe lies ; 

Or (lands before the nurs’ry doors. 

To take the naughty boy that roars. Prior. 

They have public nurferies, where all parents are obliged 
to fend their infants to be educated. Gull. Trav. 

5. The place or (late where any thing is foftered or brought up, 
from a nurfery of children, or whence any thing is to be re¬ 
moved from a nurfery of trees. 

This keeping of cows is of itfelf a very idle life, and a 
fit nurfery for a thief. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To fee fair Padua, nurfery of arts, 

I atn arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy. Shakefpeare. 

A luxurious court is the nurfery of difeafes; it breeds them, 
it encourages, noUri(hes, and entertains them. L'Ef.range. 
A nurfery crefls its head, 

Where queens are form’d and future heroes bred; 

Where unfledg’d aftors learn to laugh and cry. Dryden. 
Nursling, n.f [from nurfe.~\ One nurfed up; a fondling. 
Then was (he held in fovereign dignity, 

And made the nurfling of nobility. Spenfer. 

I was his nurfling once, and choice delight; 

His deftin’d from the womb. Milt. Agonijles. 

In their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leaves and lift their infant head. 

Indulge their childhood, and the nurfling fpare. Dryden. 
NU'RTURE. n. f. [contrafted from nourriture, French.] 

1. Food; diet. 

For this did th’ angel twice defeend ? 

Ordain'd thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Seleft and facrcd. Milton's Agonijles . 

4. Education; inditution. Little ufed. 

She (hould take order for bringing up of wards in good 
nurture, not fuffer them to come into bad hands. Spenfer. 
The thorny point 

Of bare didrefs, hath ta’en from me the (hew 
Of fmooth civility ; yet am I inland bred. 

And know fome nurture. Sbakef. As you like ii. 

To Nu'RTtlRE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. Tri educate ; to train; to bring up. 

Thou broughteft it up with thy righteoufnefs, and nur- 
ttiredjl it in thy law, and refornledd it with thy judgment. 

2 Efdr. viii. 12. 

He was nurtured where he had been born in his fird ru¬ 
diments, till the years of ten. Wotton. 

When an infofent defpifer of difeipline, nurtured into im¬ 
pudence, (hall appear before a church governour, feverity and 
rtfolution are that governour’s virtues. South. 

%. To nurture up ; to bring by care and food to maturity. 

They fuppofe mother earth to be a great animal, and 
to have nurtured up her young offspring with a confcious 
tendernefs. „ Bentley'sSerm. 

To Nu'stle. v . a. To fondle; to cherifh. Corrupted from 
nurjle. . ^ , Ain f' 

NUT. n.f. [hnuT, Saxon; mot, Dutch ; 7ra/*,Fr.] 

1. The fruit of certain trees ; it conftfts of a kernel covered by 
a hard (hell. If the (hell and kernel are in the center of a 
pulpy fruit, they then make not a nut but a (lone. 

One chanc'd to find a nut 
In the end of which a hole was cut. 

Which lay upon a hazel-root, 

There Rafter'd by a fquirrel; 

Which out the kernel gotten had ; 

When quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad. 

Let Obcron be ne’er fo mad, 

I ll fet vou fafe from peril. Drayt. Nymphtd. 

Nuts are hard of digedion, yet poffcfs fome good medici¬ 
nal qualities. • Arbuthnot ou Aliments. 

2. A fmall body with teeth, which correfpond with the teeth 

of wheels. . 

The force of this faculty may be more conveniently ufed 
by the multiplication of feveral wheels, together with nuts 
belonging unto each, that are ufed for the roalling of meat. 

& 0 Wilkin's Mathem. Magtck. 

Clocks and jacks, though the ferews and teeth of the 
wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet if they be not oiled, 
will hardly move. th \ Creation. 

Nu'tbrown. adj. [nut and brown.] Brown like a nut kept long. 
** Young and old come forth to play. 


NUT 

Till the live-long daylight fail. 

Then to the fpicy nutbrown ale. Milton's P. 

When this nutbrown (word was out. 

With (lomach huge he laid about. Hudibras * • 

Two milk-white kids run frilking by her fide ’ ^ '* 
For which the nutbrown lafs, Erithacis, 

Full often offer’d many a favoury kifs. n . 

King Hardicnute, midll Danes and Saxons (lout ’ ^ 
Carous’d in nutbreivn ale, and din’d on orout ’ 1- 
Nu'tcr ackers. n.f [nut and crack. ] An iufirumem.S 
to enclofe nuts and break them by preffure. 

He cad every human feature out of his countenance 
became a pair of nutcrackers. Addifan's Steel & 

Nu'tgall. n.f. [nut and gall.] Excrefcence of an 02k 
In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in flics 0 f cor 
(lant (bapes, as in the nutgalls of the outlandifti oak. Br 
Nu'thatch. 1 

Nu'tjobber. > n.f. A bird. .. . 

Nu'tpecker. 7 

Nu'thook. n. f [nut and hook .] A (lick with a hook at the 
end to pull down boughs that the nuts may be fathered. 
Nuthook, Nuthook, you lie. Shakejp. Henry l\ r 

Nu'tmeg. n.f. [nut and muguet, French.] 1 ' 

The nutmeg is a kernel of a large fruit not unlike the peach 
and feparated from that and from its inveftient coat, the macc 
before it is fent over to us; except that the whole fruit ij 
fometimes fent over in preferve, by way of fwect-mcat w 
as a curiofity. The nutmeg is of a roumlifh or oval figure 
of a compaft or firm texture, and its furface furrowed: it 
is of an extremely agreeable fmell and an aromatick taflr 
There are two kinds of nutmeg ; the male which is long ami 
cylindrical, but it has lefs of die fine aromatick flavour than 
the female, which is of the (hape of an olive. The Dutch 
import the nutmegs and mace from the Eafl-Indies, and fop- 
ply all Europe with them. The tree which produces them 
is not unlike our pear-tree in its manner of growth: its leaver 
whether green or dried, have, when bruifed, a very fragrant 
fmell; and the trunk or branches, cut or broken off, yield 
a red liquor like blood. This tree is carefully cultivated. 
But that which produces the male nutmeg grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of the Moluccas. Nutmeg is much ufed 
in our foods, and is of excellent virtues as a medicine. Hit 
The fecond a dry and flofculous coat, commonly called 
mace ; the fourth a kernel included in the (hell, which licth 
under the mace, is the fame we call nutmeg. Brown’s V.hr, 
I to my pleafant gardens went. 

Where nutmegs breathe a fragrant feent. Sandy. 

Nu'tshell. n.f. [nut and Jhell.] The h:rd fubftancetliatin- 
clofes the kernel of the nut. 

I could be bounded in a nutjbell, and count myfelf a king 
of infinite fpacc. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

A fox had me by the back, and a thouiand pound to 3 
nut/hell, I had never got off again. L’Ejirsr.-t. 

It feems as eafy to me, to have the idea of fpace empty of 
body, as to think of the hollow of a nutjhell without a ker¬ 
nel. w* 

Nu'ttree. n.f [nut and tree.] A tree that bears nuts; ahazk. 
Of trees you (hall have the nuttree and the oak. Peadm. 
Like beating nuttrees , makes a larger crop. Dryim. 
Nutrica'tion. n.f. [nutricatio, Lat.j Manner of feeding or 
being fed. , 

Bcfides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a feconti 
argument to overthrow this airy nutrication. Br’jr.. 

NU'TRIMENT. n.f. [ nutrimentum, Latin.] That which 
feeds or nourilhes ; food ; aliment. 

This (lave 

Has my lord’s meat in him, ., 

Why (hould it thrive and turn to nutriment ? 

The (lomach returns what it has received, in (length an» 
nutriment, diffufed into all the parts of the body. * :u! " 
Does not the body thrive and grow. 

By food of twenty years ago ? 

And is not virtue in mankind, ,,,» 

The nutriment that feeds the mind ? Swift s Ml • 
Nutrime'ntal. adj. [from nutriment.] Having the queues 
of food ; alimcntal. , .• 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutnmental, tor tn. 
oil is extrafted by animal digeftion as an emulfion. 
Nutrition, n.f [from nutritio, metric, Lat. f utr T ' J 
The act or quality of nourifhing, foppoi ting ftrength, 

^New parts are added to our fubftance to fuppty our 
tinual decaying.; nor can we give a 
the aliment is fo prepared for nutrition, or W.r.iii. 

nifm it is fo regularly diftnbuted. 

The obftruflion of the glands of the mefentery ^ „ 
impediment to nutrition •, for the lymph-W S vith 

neceffary condiment of the aliment before it 


,. Arbuthnot on Alin**'' 

the blood. .. r m 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar fpot. 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. 


Pep- 
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NUTRI’TIOOS. aij- [from nutria, twin.] Having fta quality 
of nouriihm e ^ m ay’ft thou often fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly rani 
Nutritious ! fecret nitre lurks within. fTr; 

The heat equal to incubation is only nutritious , andth 

nutritious juice itfelf refembles the white of an egg in all its 
nutritious jeuv. Arbuthnot on Ahmehts. 

NuTritive- [from nutri °’ LatIn J Nourifhing; nutri- 

Nu'TRrruRE. n.f. [from nutria, Latin.] The power of 

n °Never make a meal of flelh alone, have fome other meat 
with it of lefs nutriture. Harvey on Confump. 

To Nuzzle, v. a. [This word, in its original figmhcation, 
feems corrupted from nurfle ; but when its original meaning 
was forgotten, writers fuppofed it to come from nozzJe or noje, 
and in that fenfe ufed it.] 
j. To nurfe; to fofter. 

Old men long nuoaded in corruption, fcoming them that 
would feek reformation. Sidney. 


fword in hanti. at .Itef time. 

Sif Roger (hook his ears, and nuzzled along, well fotisfied 

that he was doing a charitable work. >./.-■ 

The bleffed benefit, not there confan d, 

Drops to die third, who nuzzles clofe behind. 

Nymph, n.f. [vu/*<f>»i; nyrnpha, Lat.j 
r A goddefs of the woods, meadows, or waters 
& And as the moifture which the th.rfty earth 
Sucks from the fea, to fill her empty veins. 

From out her womb at lad doth taxe a birth. 

And runs a nymph along the grady plains. 

2 . A lady. In poetry. 

This refolve no mortal dame. 

None but thole eyes cou’d have o’erthrown ; 

The nymph I dare not, need not name. 

Nys. [A corruption of ne Is.] None is; not is. 

Thou finded fault, where nys to be found. 

And builded drong work upon a weak ground. 
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o. 


OAK 


O Has in Englifh a long found ; as, drone, groan, (lone, 
alone, cloke, broke, coal, droll ; or fhort, got, knot, 
Jbot, prong, long. It is ufually denoted long bv 
a fervile a fubjoined ; as, moan, or by e at the 
end of the fyllable; as, bone: when thefc vowels 
are not appended, it is generally fhort, except before//; as, 
droll, fcroll, and even then fometimes fhort; as, loll. 

I. O is as an intcrje£lion of wifhing or exclamation. 

0 that we, who have refifted all the defigns of his love, 
would now try to defeat that of his anger ! Decay of Piety. 
O ! were he prefent, that his eyes and hands 
Might fee, and urge, the death which he commands. Dryd. 

2. O is ufed with no great elegance by Shakefpcarc for a circle 
or oval. 

Can this cockpit hold 

The vafty field of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O, the very cafks 
That did affright the air at Agiucourt l Sbakcfp. 

OAF. n.f. [This word is varioufly written; aujf, ofe, and 
oph ; it feems a corruption of oupb , a demon or fairy, in 
German alf \ from which elf : and means properly the fame 
with changeling ; a foolifh child left by malevolent oupbs or 
fairies, in the place of one more witty, which they fteal 
away.J 

I. A changeling; a foolifh child left by the fairies. 

Thefe, when a child haps to be got. 

Which after proves an idiot, 

When folk perceives it thriveth not. 

The fault therein to fmother: • 

Some filly doating brainlefs calf, 

That underftands things by the half, C 

Says that the fairy left this oaf, J 

A nd took away the other. Rtrayt. Utymphid. 

i. A dolt; a blockhead ; an idiot. 

Oa'fish. adj. [from oaf .] Stupid ; dull ; doltifh. 
Oa'fishness. n.f [from oafijl).] Stupidity; dullnefs. 

OAK. n.f. [ac, xc, Saxon; which, fays Skinner, to fhew 
how cafy it is to play the fool, under a fhew of literature 
and deep refearchcs, I will, for the diverfion of my. reader, 
derive from oixoj, a houfe; the oak being the bell tirtiber 
for building. Skinner feems to have had Junius in his thoughts, 
who on this very word has fhewn his ufual fondnefs for Greek 
etymology, by a derivation more ridiculous than that by which 
Skinner has ridiculed him. Ac or oak, fays the grave critick, 
fignified among the Saxons, like robur among the Latins, not 
only an oak but Jlrength, and may be well enough derived, 
non incommode deduct potcjl, from ct\xn, ftrength; by taking 
the three firfl letters and then finking the A, as is not un¬ 
common.] 

The oak-tree hath male flowers, or katkins, which confift of 
a great number of fmall flcndcr threads. The embryos, which 
produced at remote diftances from thefc on the fame tree, do 
afterwards become acorns, which are produced in hard fcaly 
cups : the leaves are finuated. The fpecies are five. Miller. 
He return’d with his brows bound with oak. Sbakrfp. 

He lay along 

Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Sbakefp. 
No tree beareth fo many baftard fruits as the oak: for bo¬ 
lides the acorns, it beareth galls, oak apples, oak nuts, which 
are inflammable, and oak berries, flicking clofe to the body 
of the tree without flalk. Bacon's Mat. Hi/lory. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots riling up and fpreads by flow degrees : 

Three centuries he grows, and three he flays 
Supreme in Hate; and in three more decays. Dry. 

An oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and then 
lopped, is ftill the fame oak. Locke. 

A light earthy, ffony, and fparry matter, incruffed and 
* affixed to oak leaves. Woodward on Faff. 

In the days of Homer every grove, river, fountain, anu 
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tr «, diMght » have thcir/ptcniiar. add™ m. 
Let India boalt her plants, nor envy w e •»’ 

The weeping amber and the balmy tree. 

While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 

And realms commanded which thofc trees adorn. P 
Oak. [Evergreen.] ' r> r' 

The leaves are, for the mod part, indented, or f muata ) 
and in feme the edges of the leaves arc prickly, and are em 
green: it hath amentaceous flowers, which are produced at 
remote diftances from die fruit on the fame tree- the fniith 
an acorn like the common oak. The wood of this tree is 
accounted very good for many forts of tools and utenfils- 
and affords the moft durable charcoal in the world. AEl/J 
Oaka'pple. n. f [oak and apple.] A kind of Ipongy excie^ 
fcence on the oak. ~~ 

Another kind of excrefccnce is an exudation of plans 
joined with putrefaction, as in cakapplcs, which are found 
chiefly upon the leaves of oaks. Bacon’s Not. tit 

Oa'ken. adj. [from oak.] Made of oak; gathered from cak.' 
No nation doth equal England for oaken timber wherevmii 
to build fhips. Bacon's Adviceto f'iliim. 

By lot from Jove I am the pow’r 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bow’r. Mutm, 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 

With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Drjio. 

An oaken garland to be worn on fcffivals, was the recom- 
penfe of one who had covered a citizen in battle. Adlifm. 

He fnatched a good tough oaken cudgel, and began to 
brandifh it. Arbuthmt's J. Bull. 

Oa'kenpin. n.f. An apple. 

Oakenpin, (b called from its hardnefs, is a lading fruit, 
yields excellent liquor, and is near the nature of the Wrfb 
bury apple, though not in form. Mortimer. 

Oa'kum. n.f. [A word probably formed by fome corruption.] 
Cords untwilled and reduced to hemp, with which, mingled 
with pitch, leaks are flopped. 

They make their oakum, wherewith they chalk the Teams 
of the (hips, of old feer and weather beaten ropes, when they 
are over fpent and grown fo rotten as they ferve for no other 
ufe but to make rotten oakum, which moulders and walha 
away with every Tea as the fhips labour and are tolled. M 
Some drive old oakum thro’ each Team and rift; 

Their left hand does the calking-iron guide ; 

The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Drjdte. 
OAR. n.f [a,ne, Saxon; perhaps by allufion to the common 
expreflion of plowing the water, from the fame root with«w, 
to plow, aro, Lat.] A long pole with a broad end, by which 
vcflels are driven in the water, the rcfiffancc made by water 
to the oar pufhing on the vcffel. 

Th’ oars were filver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept flroke, and made 
The water which they beat, to follow fafter, 

As amorous of their ftrokes. Sbakefp. Jul. Cajar. 

So tow’rds a (hip the oar-fmn'd gallies ply, 

Which wanting fea to ride, or wind to fly. 

Stands but to fall reveng’d. Denham's Pams. 

In (hipping fuch as this, the Iiifh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the llreani did glide, 
h er fharp-ked’d boats to fiem the flood did learn, 

Or fin- like oars did fpread from either fide. Drjjh*- 
Its progreflive motion may be effected by the help ot e- 
veral oars, which in the outward ends ot them fhall be | 4 
the fins of a fifh to contract and dilate. '' “ a ‘ 

To Oar. v. n. [from the noun.] To row. 

He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 

And oar'd with labouring arms along the flood. ■: * 
To Oar. v. a. To impel by rowing. 

His bold head 

’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar d 
Himfclf with his good arms in lufty ftrokes _ a 
To th’fhore. Sbakejpeart s Temff 

OaV* 
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Oa'kv rf [from *>r.) Having the fojm Or 1* of oart. 

Ho ha ttumfonotto Jown, h,s hngm moot. 

In flL* Mnts. 1 “-V f “'- 

The fwan with arched neck. 

Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows ^ 
Her lfate with oary feet. 

0A * Empty the^binn" into°a 'hrag-bag, and carry them imme- 
diatr O the oajt or kiln, to be dried. Mortimer 

Oatca'ke. n: float and cake.] Cake made of the meal of 

“Takeabluc ftone thev make haver or oatcakes upon, and 
lav it upon the croft bars of iron. Peacham. 

Oa'ten .adj. [from cat.] Made of oats ; bearing oats. 


Sbakefpeare. 
Perjury; the vio- 


Shak. Hen. IV. 


When thepherds pipe on oaten flraws. 

And metry larks arc ploughmens clocks. Sbakejp. 

OATH. n.J.[aitb, Gothick ; ai>, Saxon. The diftance be¬ 
tween the noun oath , and the verb Jwear, is very obfervablc, 
3S it may fhew that our oldeft dialect is formed from different 
ian»ua^es.] An affirmation, negation, orpromife, corrobo¬ 
rated by the atteftation of the Divine Being. 

Read over Julia’s heart, thy firfl beft love. 

For whole dear fake thou then did’it rend thy faith 

Into a thoufand oaths ; and all thofe oaths 

Defcended into perjury to love me. Sbakefpeare. 

He that flrikes the firfl flroke. I’ll run him up to the 
hilts as I am a foldier. 

—An oath of mickle might; and fuiy fhall abate. Sha. 
We have confultations, which inventions fhall be publifhed, 
which not: and take an oath of fecrecy for the concealing of 
thole which we think fit to keep fccrct. Bacon. 

Thofe called to any office of truft, arc bound by an oath 
to the faithful difeharge of it: but an oath is an appeal to 
God, and therefore can have no influence, except upon thofe 
who believe that he is. Swift. 

OaThable. adj. [from oath. A word not ufed.] Capable 
of having an oath adminiftered. 

You’re not oathable, 

Altho’ I know you’ll fwcar 
Into ftrong fhudders th’ immortal gods. 

Oathbrea'king. n.f. [oath and break.] 
lation of an oath. 

His oathbreaking he mended thus. 

By now forfwearing that he is forfworn. 

Oa'tmalt. n.f. [oat and malt.] Malt made of oats. 

In Kent they brew with one half 1 cat malt, and the other 
half barlcymalt. Mortimer's Hufb. 

Oa'tmeal. n.f [oat and meal .] Flower made by grinding 
oats. 

Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the fcab on the 
head. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk. 

Of afhes, leather, oatmeal , bran, and chalk. Gay. 

Oa'tmeal. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Oats. n.f. [axen, Saxon.] A grain, which in England is 
generally given to horfes,.but in Scotland fupports the people. 

It is of the graft leaved tribe ; the flowers have no petals, 
and are difpofed in a loofc panicle : the grain is eatable. 
The meal makes tolerable good bread. Miller. 

The oats have eaten the horfes. Sbakefpeare. 

It is bare mechanifm, no otherwife produced than the 
turning of a wild oatbeard, by the infinuation of the particles 
of moifture. Locke 

l or your lean cattle, fodder them with barley flraw firfl, 
and the oat flraw laft. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

His horfe s allowance of oats and beans, was greater than 
the journey required. Swif} 

Oa'tthistle. n.f. [oat and thijlle.] An herb. Ain'f 

Obambvla'tton. n.f. [ obambulaiio, from obamhulo, Latin 1 
The act of walking about. D/V? 

To Oudu'ce. v.a. [obduco, Latin.] To draw over as a co- 
venng. 

No animal exhibits its face in the native colour of its fkin 
but man; all others are covered with feathers, hair, or a 
cortex that is obdmeed over the cutis. u / 

Obduc'tion. n.J. [from obduBio, obduco, Latin.] The a S 
oi covering, or laying a cover. 

Obdu'racy .n.f. [ from obdurate. ] Inflexible wickedneft • 
impenitence; hardnefs of heart. " ’ 

r- , l „ h ° u thillk ’ ft mc 35 ra r in ‘he Devil’s book as thru A 
Famaff, for obduracy and pcrfiftency. Shakefpcare's Wray IV 

nW„ grace, hinder the abfolute com- 

pinion of fin in final obduracy.. n c 

CBDL'RATE. adj. [obduratus, Latin.] " ^ 

hearti infiexibl 7 obftinate in ill; hardned; i mpe . 

Oh ! let me teach thee for thy father’s fake. 

That gave thee life, when well he might have flain thee • 
thyd „ f 

It when you make your pray’rs, 
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God Ihould be fo obdurate as yourfelves, . 

Hovv would it fare with your departed fouls . Sbakefp 
Women arc foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible. 

Thou Item, obdurate, flinty, rough, rcmorfclcls. Sha. Jp* 
To convince the proud what figns avail. 

Or wonders move th’ obdurate to relent; • 

Thev harden’d more, by what might more reclaim. Milt. 

My^dyfog^myer”, ^nd granMify laft requeft. Dryden. 

2 ‘ H Somefime h s the very cuftom of cvU 


metmics uic vc— - 
rate againft whatfoever inftruaions to the contrary. 
A plcafing forcery could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguift, and excite 


Mi/ton. 


Pain for a wnue, or anguim, 

Fallacious hope, or arm th’ obdurate brea.t 
With flubborn patience, as with triple fled. 

No fuch thought ever flrikes his marble, obdurate heart, 
but it prefently flies oft' and rebounds from it. It is impoffible 
for a man to be thorough-paced in ingratitude, till he has 
fliook ofF all fetters of pity and compaflion. South. 

3. Harfh; rugged. ' . 

T hey joined the moft obdurate confonints without one in¬ 
tervening vowel. Swift. 

Obdu'rately. adv. [from obdurate.] Stubbornly; inflexibly; 
impenitently. r 

Obdu'rateness. n.f. [from obdurate.] Stubbornne.s; in¬ 
flexibility ; impenitence. 

Obdura'tion. n.f. [from obdurate.] Hardnefs of heart; 
ftubbornneft. 

Whatoccafion it had given them to think, to their greater 
obduration in evil, that through a froward and wanton defire 
of innovation, we did conftrainedly thofe things, for which 
confcieace was pretended ? Hooker, b. iv. 

Obdu'red. adj. [obduratus,- Latin.] Hardned.; inflexible; 
impenitent. 

This faw his haplefs foes, but flood obdur'd. 

And to rebellious fight rallied their pow’rs 

Infenfate. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

Obe'dience. n.f. [obedience, Fr. obedie-.tia , Latin.] Obfe- 
quioufneft; fubmiffion to authority; compliance with com¬ 
mand or prohibition. 

If you violently proceed againft him, it would fliake in 
pieces the heart of his obedience. Sbakefpeare's K. Lear. 

Thy hufband 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands. 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience. Sbakefp. 

His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether of fin 
unto death, or of obedience unto righteoufneft. Rom. vi. 16. 

It was both a ftrange commiifion, and a ftrangc obedience 
to a commiifion, for men fo furioully aflailed, to bold their 
hands. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Nor can this be, 

But by fulfilling that which thou didft want, 

Obedience to the law of God, impos’d 

™ 0 ^ Cnal - ty of death. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

OBEDIENT, adj. [obediens, Latin.] Submiffivetoauthorit}’; 
compliant with command or prohibition; obfequious. 

To this end did I write, that I might know the proof of 
you, whether ye be obedient in all things. 2 Cor. ii. q. 

To this her mother’s plot 
She, feemingly obedient, likewife hath 
Made promile. Sbakefp. M. TV. cf JVmd. 

He humbled himfclf, and became obedient unto death. 

th hUth 3 £ 00d influcnce u P°n the people, w make 

them obedient to government, and peaceable one towards 
anot cr. Tillotfon, Serm. 3. 

1 he chief his orders gives; th’ obedient band, 

VV ith cue obfervance, wait the chiefs command. Pet,, 

L D toT IA >' *$'y° h J ilevt '< Fr - from obedient .] Accofd- 
mg to the rule of obedience, 

Faitn is fuch as God will accept of, when it affords fid 1 
command^ C promifes ’ and ^diential fubmiffion to the 


We fbnn , h h L 7 J W lth obedience, 
w c mould behave ourfclves reverent!v smrl 1 r , 

2? d »- 

Tillotfon. 
cor- 
acour- 


men. 


£ “ * a — ** by SSte bo? y 

o , „ Bartholomew my pa»e. 

See dreft.n all foits l.kealadyV 
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The lords and ladies paid 7 

Their homage, with a low obeifance made j > 

And feem’d to venerate the (acred (hade. Dryden. ) 

O'belisk. ii. f. [ obelifeus, Latin.] 

i. A magnificent high piece of folid marble, or other fine Hone, 
having uiually four faces, and leflening upwards by degrees, 
till it ends in a point like a pyramid. Harris. 

Between the ftatues obcltjks were plac’d. 

And the learn’d walls with hiero2.1yphicks grac’d. Pope. 

1. A mark of cenfure in the margin of a book, in the form of 
a dagger [f]. 

He publi(hcd the tranflation of the Septuagint, having 
compared it wirh the Hebrew, and noted by aftcrilks what 
was defe&ivc, and by obelijks what redundant. Grew. 

Obequita'tion. n.f. [from obequito , Latin.] The aft of 
riding about. 

Oberua'tion. n.f. [from cberro , Latin.] The aft of wan¬ 
dering about. 

OBE SE. adj. [chefus, Latin.] Fat; loaden with flclh. 

OBE'sENfess. I n. f. [from obefe. ] Morbid fatnefs; ineum- 

Obe'sity. J brance of flclh. 

On thefe many difeafes depend ; as on the ftraitnefs of the 
chefr, a phthifis ; on the largenels of the veins, an atrophy; 
on their fmallnefs, obefsty. Grew's Cofmol. b. ii. 

To Obe'y. v. a. [ obeir, French ; cbedio , Latin. ] 

j. To pay fubmiflion to ; to comply with, from reverence to 
authority. 

The will of heav’n 

Be done in this and all things ! I obey. Shakef. Hen.Vlll. 

I am alham’d, that women are fo fimple 
To feek for rule, fuprcmacy, and fvvay, 

When they arc bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shakefp. 
Let not fin reign in your mortal body, that ye Ihould obey 
it in the lulls thereof. Rom. vi. 12. 

Was Ihe thy God, that her thou didft obey. 

Before his voice ? Milton's Paradife Loji, b. x. 

Africk and India fhall his pow’r obey , T 

He (hall extend his propagated fway > 

Beyond the folaryear, without the Harry way. Dryden. ) 

2. It had formerly fometimes to before the perfon obeyed, which 
Addifor. has mentioned as one of Milton'& latinifms; but it is 
frequent in old writers ; when we borrowed the French word 
we borrowed the fyntax, obeir au roi. 

He commanded the trumpets to found ; to which the two 
brave knights obeying , they performed their courfes, breaking 
their Haves. Sidney. 

The flit bark, obeying to her mind. 

Forth launched quickly, as Ihe did defire. Fairy 

His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey. Rom. vi. 16. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 

Yet to their general’s voice they foon obey'd. Milton. 

OBJECT, n.f. [ objet, Ft. objeSlum, Latin.] 

1. That about which any power or faculty is employed. 

Pardon 

The flat unrais’d fpirit, that hath dar’d. 

On this unworthy fcaffold to bring forth 

So great an objeit. Sbakcfptare's Henry V. 

They are herfartheH reaching inflrument. 

Yet they no beams unto their objects fend; 

But all the rays are from their objeits fent. 

And in the eyes with pointed angles end. Davies. 

The objeit of true faith is, either God himfelf, or the 
word of God: God who is believed in, and the word of 
God as the rule of faith, or matter to be believed. Hamm. 

Thole things in ourfelves, are the only proper objeits of 
our zeal, which, in others, arc the unqucflionable (objects 
of our praifes. , Sprat’s Serm. 

Truth is the objeit of our underfianding, as good is of the 
w ;]j Dryden’s Dufrejnoy. 

2. Something prefented to the fenfes to raife any affeftion or 
emotion in the mind. 

Dilhonour not your eye 

By throwing it on any other objeit. bbakejp. 

Why elfe this double objeit in our fight. 

Of flight purfu’d in the air, and o’er the ground. Milton. 
This patter felt fome degree of concern, at the fight 
of fo moving an object, and therefore withdrew. Atterbury. 

2. [Tn grammar.] Any thing influenced by fomewhat elfe. 

The accufative after a verb tranfitive, or a fcntence in 
room thereof, is called, by grammarians, the object ot the 
vcrb- Clarke s Latin Grammar. 

OBTE'CTCEASS. n.f. Glafs remotefi from the eye. 

" An objellglafs of a telefcopc I once mended, by grinding 
it on pitch with putty, and leaning cafily on it in the grin - 
ing, left the putty fliould fcratch it. Newt Opt. 

To O'bject. v. a. [objeiter, Fr. objicio, objeilum, Latin.] 

1 To oppofe ; to prefent in oppofition. 

Flowers errowing fcattered in divers beds, will IheW more 
fo as that they be objeit to view at once. Bam. 
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Pallas to their eyes 

The mift objected, and condens’d the Ikies. 

2. To propofe as a charge criminal; or a reafon advorf 
to or againjl. <-ne: with 


Were it not fome kind of blemilh to be like unm I 
and Heathens, it would not fo ufually be objected- m 
not think it any advantage in the caufc of re]i«io n JV* 011111 

therewith juftly to charge their adverfaries. b 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth rf"' 
to objeit any crime again!! any fuch as are to be ordered ^ 

Men in all deliberations find cafe to be of 
tive fide, and afieft a credit to objeit and forctel diffi 
for when propofitions are denied, there is an end of th 
but if they be allowed, it requireth a new work • ?■’ 
falfe point of wifdom is the bane of bufinefs. ’ # 

This the adverfaries of faith have too much reafon tori’ 
jeit againjl too many of its profeflbrs ; but again/l Ate 
itfelf nothing at all. 6 

It was cljeited againjl a late painter, that he drewm^ 
graceful pictures, but few of them were like. p .y 

Others objeit the poverty of the nation, and difficult^* 
furmfliing greater fupplies. Addifon’s State of the H cr 

There was but this fingle fault that Erafmus, thouuh aii 
enemy, could objeit to him. 

Objection, n.f. [objeit ion, Fr., cbjeitio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of prefenting any thing in oppofition. 

2. Criminal charge. 

Speak on. Sir, 

I dare your worft objeiiions. Shakefp. Henry VIII 

3. Adverfe argument. 

There is ever between all eftates a fecret war. I know 
well this fpeech is the objeiiion and not the dccifion; and tin 
it is after refuted. Bacon's War with Spa. 

Whofoever makes fuch objeiiions againft an hypothefiij 
hath a right to be heard, let his temper and genius be wfca 
it will. Burnet's Theory of the Eertk 

4. Fault found. 

I have Ihewn your verfes to fome, who have made that 4- 
jeition to them. Waljb's Law, 

O BJECTIVE, adj. [objeitif, Fr. objeilvs, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to the objeft; contained in the objeft. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is dillinguilhed into 
objeiiive and fubjeftive. Objeiiive certainty is when the pro- 
pofition is certainly true in itfelf; and fubjeftive, when« 
arc certain of the tryth of it. The one is in wings, the 
other in our minds. WatusLspd. 

2 . Made an objeft 5 proofed as an objeft. 

If this one fmall piece of nature Hill affords new mat¬ 
ter for our difeovery, when Ihould we be able to fearch cut 
the vaft treafuries of objeiiive knowledge that lies within 
the compafs of the univerfe ? Hale's Origin if Met. 

Objectively, adv. [from objeiiive.] 

1. In manner of an objeft. 

This may fitly be called a determinate idea, when, fuch 
as it is at any time objeilively in the mind, it is annexed, and 
without variation determined to an articulate found, which is 
to be Headily the fign of that very fame objeft of the mind. 

Locke's Epijlle to the Rttie. 

2. In a Hate of oppofition. 

The baiiJilk Ihould be deftroyed, in regard he firltrt- 
ceiveth the rays of his antipathy and venomous emilTion, 
which objectively move his fenfe. Brown s ftn. 

O'bjectivekess. n.f. [from objeiiive .] The Hate of bein' 
an objeft. ... 

Is there fuch a motion or objeitivenefs of external b«*-> 
which produccth light ? The faculty of light is fitted to re¬ 
ceive that impreflion or objeitivenefs , and that objtff 'fj 
fitted to that faculty. Hale's Origin of ‘ 

Obj e'ctor. n. f [from objeit.] One who offers objete 
one who raifes difficulties. 

But thefe objeilors muft the caufc upbraid, 

That has not mortal man, immortal made. _ ,, 

Let the objectors conlider, that thefe irregularities mult& 
come from the laws of mechanifm. Rentt^J 

Obit, [a corruption of obiit, or obivit.] Funeraldbeq • - 

To OBJU'RGATE. v. a. [objurgo, Latin.] To chid , 

Objurca'tion. n.f. [ebjurgatio, Lat.] Reproof, repteb 

fl °if there be no true liberty, but all things come » 
inevitable neceffity, then what are all inteiTOgatio ■ , 

gations, and reprehenfions and expoftulatians•' ; 

ty. adj. [ oljurgatorius , Latin.] P 


Obju'rcatory. 

culpatory ; chiding. 

Obla'te. adj. [oblatuSy Latin.] 
of a fpheroid 


Flatted at the poles. 


Ukd 


| y ,P g“Son bodies on .his globe will «*££ 

cen.erfd.oogh no. exactly d.i.her, by reafon <**# 
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fpbeK>idical figore of .he ca„h, .riling 
tion about its axw^ fr Latin.] An offering; a 

0 facrifice any4me offered as an aft ofworlhip or reverence. 
f With’that Ihe looked upon die pifture before her, and 

fl r -i-ht li"hed, and llraight tears followed, ns if the idol of 

• tv'oi ’lu to be honoured with fuch oblations. Sidney. 

Many conceive in this dilation, not a natural but ate 

kind of death, and a reparation from the world. Brown. 
k The will cives worth to the oblation, as to God s accept- 
JNe« & Poorefl giver e,»n .be 

* Iwilh 

The kind oblation of a falling tear. Dryden. 

Behold the coward, and the brave. 

All make oblations at this Ihrinc. Swift s Poems. 

OblecTATION. n.f. [obleiiatio, Lat.] Delight; pleafure. 

To O BLIGATE, v. a. [ oblige , Latin.] To bind by con- 

Obuga'tion. n.f [ebligatio, from oblige, Lat. obligation, Fr.] 
The binding power of any oath, vow, duty; contract. 

Your father loft a father ; 
hat father his ; and the furvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for fome term, , . 

To do obfequious forrow. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

There was no means for him as a chriftian, to fatisfy all 
obligations both to God and man, but to offer himfelf for a 
’ mediator of an accord and peace. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The better to fatisfy this double obligation, you have early 
cultivated the genius you have to arms. Dryden. 

No ties can bind, that from conftraint arife. 

Where cither’s forc’d, all obligation dies. Granvilc. 

2. An aft which binds any man to fome performance. 

The heir of an obliged perfon is not bound to make re- 
ftitution, if the obligation palled only by a perfonal aft ; but 
if it palled from his perfon to his eftate, then the eftate paffes 
with all its burthen. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

3. Favour by which one is bound to gratitude. 

Where is the obligation of any man’s making me a prefent 
of what he does not care for himfelf ? L'Ejlrange . 

So quick a fenfe did the Ifraelites entertain of the merits 
of Gideon, and the obligation he had laid upon them, that 
they tender him the regal and hereditary government of that 
people. South's SermoHs. 

Obligatory, adj. [obligatione, Fr. from obligate.] Impofing 
an obligation ; binding ; coercive ; with to or on. 

And concerning the lawfulnefs, not only permiffively, but 
whether it be not obligatory to Chriftian princes and Hates. Bac. 

As long as the law is obligatory, fo long our obedience is 
due. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

A people lone ufed to hardlhips, look upon themfelves as 
creatures at mercy, and that all impofitions laid on them by 
a ltronger hand, are legal and obligatory. Swift. 

If this patent is obligatory on them, it is contrary to afts of 
parliament, and therefore void. Swift. 

To OBLI'GL.. v. a. [cb/iger, Fr. oblige , Latin.] 

X. To biiid ; to impofe obligation ; to compel to fomething. 
Religion obliges men to the praftice of thole virtues which 
conduce to the prefervation of our health. TiUotfon. 

The law muft oblige in all precepts, or in none. If it 
oblige in all, all are to be obeyed ; if it oblige in none, it has 
r.O longer the authority of a Jaw. Rogers, Serm. 15. 

2. To imiebt; to lay obligations of gratitude. 

He that depends upon another, muft 
Oblige his honour with a boundlels trull. Waller. 

Since love obliges not, I from this hour 
A flume the right of man’s dcfpotic power. Dryden. 

Vain wretched creature, how art thou miffed, 

To think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 

T hclc truths are not the produft of thy mind. 

But dropt from hcav’n, and of a nobler kind : 

Reveal’d religion firft inform’d thy fight. 

And reafon faw not, till faith fprung the light. 

Thus man by his own ftrength to heaven wou’d foar 
Am! wou’d not be oblig'd to God for more. Dryden 

^ XV hen int reft calls off all hcr fneaking train J 
When all th* oblig'd defert, and all the vain, 

She waits or to the fcaffold or the cell. p . 

To thole hills we arc obliged for all cur metals, and with 
tmm tor ail the conveniences and comforts of life. Bcntlcv 
3- d o pleale ; to gratify. ■>’ 

«a5£ sr, e 

ami drilling hu ground, than he can have by trampling IJS 

Happy the people, »ho prefeme their honour 
bv Ihe lame duties that ollhr their prince I An r . 

OattrissrEKT. ,.f. F re n c h,] Obligahon. 
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I will no. refill, whatever it ^either o 
obligement , that you lay upon me. M 

Let this fair princefs but one minute fta}, rtrva’en 

A look from her will your obhgements pay- 

oln'ddwG’jtclll 'flfncd. IromiWIjjr.] CifU | com- 

SEfeyr f rerpe^an dto 

lion's letter was, in appearance , bu, % 

‘'"Monfeigneur Strozzi has many curiofities, and is jery 
obliging to a ftranger who defires the fight of them. Addijon. 
Obliging creatures! make me lee 
All that di(grac’d" my betters, met in me. 

So obliging ^.hat he ne’er oblig'd. f°pc. 

Obligingly, adv. [from obliging.] CiviUy; Complaiflmdy. 
Eugenius informs me very obligingly, that he never thou.ht 
he Ihould have dilliked any paffage in my paper. Ada,Jon. 

I fee her tafte each naufeous draught, 

And fo obligingly am caught; 

I blefs the hand from whence they came, 

Nor dare diftort my face for Ihame. Swift s AJ'.kei. ■ 

Obligingness, n. f [from obliging .J 

1. Obligation; force. 

They look into them not to weigh the oliigingnefs, but to 
quarrel the difficulty of the injunctions r not to direft prac¬ 
tice, but cxcufe prevarications. Decay of Piety. 

2. Civility; complaifance. r-, 

Obliqua'tion. n.f. [obliquatio, from oblique, Latin.] Decli¬ 
nation from perpendicularity ; obliquity. 

The change made by the obliquation of the eyes, is lead 
in colours of the denfeft than in thin fubftances. Newt. Opt. 
OBLI'QUE. adj. [oblique, Fr. abliquus, Latin.] 

1. Not direft; not perpendicular; not parallel. 

One by his view 

Mought deem him born with ill-difpos’d Ikies, 

When oblique Saturn lat in the houfe of th’ agonies. Fairy 
If found be Hopped and repercufled, it cometh about on 
the other fide in an oblique line. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

May they not pity us, condemn’d to bear 
The various heav’n of an obliquer fphere ; 

While by fix’d laws, and with a juft return. 

They feel twelve hours that Ihade, for twelve that burn. 

Prior. 

Bavaria’s liars mull be accus’d which Ihone a 

That fatal day the mighty work was done, C 

With rays oblique upon the gallic fun. Prior, j 

It has a direction oblique to that of the former motion. 

Chrynr’s Phil. Prin. 
Criticks form a general charafter from the obfervation of 
particular errors, taken in their own oblique or imperfeft 
views; which is as unjuft, as to make a judgment of the 
beauty of a man’s body, from the fliade it calfskin inch and 
fuch a pofition. Notes on the Odvflk. 

2. Not direft. Ufed of fenfe. 

Has he given the lie 
In circle, or oblique, or femicircle. 

Or direft parallel; you muft challenge him. Shakefp. 

3. [In grammar.] Anv cafe in nouns except the nominative. 
Obli QUELY. adv. [from oblique.] 

1. Not directly; not perpendicularly. 

Of meridian altitude, it hath but tWentv-thrce decrees 
fo that it plays but obliquely upon us, and as the fun = doth 
about the twenty-third of January. Brown's Vul or Err. 
Declining from the noon of day. 

The fun obliquely Ihoots his burning ray. Po. Ra Locke 

2 . Not in the immediate or direft meaning. 

His difeourfe tends obliquely to the drafting from other;, 
or the extolling of himfelf. Addijon's Spectator, N° 2 c / 
Obliqueness. , rr „. 5i ‘ 

Obli'quity. J n ‘ j‘ [ olbiquitc, Fr. from oblique.] 

1. Deviation from phvficial reftitude; deviation from paral- 

Ielifrn or perpendicularity. P 

Which elfe to feveral fphercs thou mull aferibe, 

Mov d contrary with thwart obliquities. Milt. P. Loft 

2. Deviation from moral reftitude. ’ 

in “ “"“»jwifc in Mtu!,,. 

nrf. I and t dS,"'" ppSe'I* T ** ” ^ 

a moral obliquity. ‘ 11 Whl ,n any thing, imports 

To OBLITERATE V a FflA, . South s Sermons. 

.. To efface any ,[it »,"«[*"”■ Latin.] 

2. I o we., on,, to dellroy; efface. 

War. and defolationa Mi„ ra „ monum€n „ 

Let men confide, ,l,e m fel ves „ 

contract. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 
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contra^, which has rendered them part of the Devil’s pof- 
feflion, and contrive how they may obliterate that reproach, 
and di(entangle their mortgaged fouls. Decay of Piety. 

Thefe fimple ideas, the underftanding can no more refufe 
to have, or alter, or blot them out, than a mirrour can re¬ 
fufe, alter, or ob iterate the images, which the objeds fet 
befote it produce. Locke. 

Oelitera'tion. n.f. [obliteratio, Latin.] Effacement; e.\- 
tindion. 

Confidering the cafualtics of wars, tranfmigrations, efpe- 
cially that of the general flood, there might probably be an 
obliteration of all t^ofe monuments of antiquity that acres pre¬ 
cedent at fome time haveyidded. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Obli'vicn. n.f. [ ob/rvio , Latin.] 

1. Forgetfulnefs; ceflation of remembrance. 

Water-drops have worn the Hones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up, 

And mighty (fates charaderlefs arc grated 
To dufty nothing. Shake/. Trail, and Creffida. 

Thou fhouldft have heard many things of worthy memory, 
which now (hall die in oblivion, and thou return unexperienced 
to thy grave. Shakef Taming of the Shrew. 

Knowledge is made by oblivion, and to purchafe a clear 
and warrantable body of truth, we muft forget and part with 
much we know. Brown's Vulgar Err. Pref. 

Can they imagine, that God has therefore forgot their 
fins, becaufe they arc not willing to remember them ? Or 
will they mcafurc his pardon by their own oblivion. South. 

Among our crimes oblivion may be fet ; 

But ’tis our king’s perfection to forget. Dryden. 

2 . Amnefly; general pardon of crimes in a (fate. 

By the act of oblivion, all offences againft the crown, and 
ail particular trefpafles between fubject and fubjed, were par¬ 
doned, remitted, and utterly extinguifhed. Davies. 

Obli'vious. adj. [obiiviofus, Latin.] Caufing forgetfulnefs. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanfe the fluff’d bofom. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The Britifh fouls 

Exult to fee the crouding ghofls defeend 

Unnumber’d ; well aveng’d, they quit the cares 

Of mortal life, and drink th’ oblivious lake. Philips. 

Oh bom to fee what none can fee awake! 

Behold the wonders of th’ oblivious lake. Pope's Dune. 

OBLO'NG. adj. [oblong, Fr. oblongus, Latin.] Longer than 
broad ; the fame with a redangle parallelogram, whofe fldes 
are unequal. Harr. 

The beft figure of a garden I efleem an oblong upon a dc- 
feent. Temple's Mifeell. 

Every particle, fuppofing them globular or not very oblong, 
would be above nine million times their own length from any 
other particle. Bentley's Sermons. 

Oblo'ngly. aiv. [from oblong .] In an oblong direction. 

The furfacc of the temperate climates is larger than it 
would have been, had the globe of our earth or of the pla¬ 
nets, been cither fphcrical, or oblongly fpheroidical. Cheyne. 

Oblo'ngness. n.f. [from oblong.] The flate of being oblong. 

O'bloquy. n.f. [ obloquor , Lat.] 

1. Ccnforious fpecch ; blame; (lander; reproach. 

Rcafonablc moderation hath freed us from being defcrvcdly 
fubjed unto that bitter kind of obloquy, whereby as the church 
of Rome doth, under the colour of love towards thofc things 
which be harmlefs, maintain extremely irofl hurtful corrup¬ 
tions ; fo we peradventure might be upbraided, that under 
colour of hatred towards thofc things that are corrupt, we 
are on the other fide as extreme, even againft moft harm¬ 
lefs ordinances. Hooker, b. i v. J. 14. 

Here new afperfions, with new obloquies. 

Are laid on old deferts. DaniePs CivillVar. 

Canft thou with impious obloquy condemn 
The juft decree of God, pronounc’d and fwom ? A, lit on. 
Shall names that made your city the glory of the earth, be 
mentioned with obloquy and detraction l Addifon. 

Every age might perhaps produce one or two true genius, 
if they were not funk under the cenfure and obloquy ot plod¬ 
ding, fervile, imitating pedants. Swift. 

2 . Caufc of reproach ; difgracc. Not proper. 

My chaltity’s the jewel of our houfc. 

Bequeathed down from many anceftors; 

Which were the greateft obloquy i’th’ world 

In me to lofe. Shakejpeare's All's well that ends well. 

Obmute'scence. n.f. [from cbmutefco, Latin.] Lofs of fpcech. 
A vehement fear often produceth obmutefetnee » Brown. 

OBNOXIOUS, n.f. [obnoxius, Latin.] 

1. Subject. 

I propound a character of jufticc in a middle form, be¬ 
tween the fpeculative difeourfes of philofophers, and the 
writings of lawyers, which arc tied and obnoxious to their 
particular laws. Bacon's Holy War. 

2. Liable to punilhment. 
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All are obnoxious, and this faulty land, 

Like fainting Heller, does before you {land 
Watching your feeptre. ’ 

We knowourfelvcs obnoxious to God’s fevere M'co , m 
he is a God of mercy and hateth fin; and therefore 
might not have the Icaft fufpicion of his unwillinnSl,V* 
give, he hath fent his only begotten fon into the 
his difmal fuffermgs and curled death, to expiate our 0 ffo! c « 

Thy name, O Varus, if the kinder po^' W *' 
Preferve our plains, and fliield the Mantuan tow’rs 
Obnoxious by Cremona’s neighb’ring crime, * 

The wings of fwans, ar.d ftronger pinion’d’rhyme 
Shall raife aloft. 1 ' y, 

3 * Liable; expofed. 7 ^ 

Long hoflility had made their fricndfhip weak i n jtVf 
and more obnoxious to jcalouftcs and diflrufh. pi. ? 
But what will not ambition and revenge 
Defeend to ? who alpircs, mufl down as low 
As high he foar’d; obnoxious firlc or lafr. 

To bafeft things. Miton's ParaJSf. jL. 

Beafts lie down, J Jt ~ 

To dews obnoxious on the grafly floor. ;• > 

Obno'xiousnfss. n.f. [from obnoxious.] SubJeSion:££ 
nefs to punilhment. 

Or.No'xrousLY. adv. [from obnoxious.'] In a flate of fubjee- 
tion ; in the flare of one liablc.to punifliment. 

To O'BNUBrLATE. v. a. [ obnubil;, Latin.] To cloud • to 
obfcurc. 

O'bole. n. f. [ololus, Lat.] In pharmacy, twelve grains, dip 
Obre'ption. n.f. [obreptio, Latin.] The act of creeping on 
To Oero'cate. v. a. [obrogo, Lat. ] To proclaim a con- 
trary law for the diflolution of the former. Lid, 

OBSCE'NE. adj. [objeene, Fr. obfeeenus , Latin.] 

1. Immodcft; not agreeable to challity of mind; caufmplcwd 
ideas. 

Chcmos th’ obfcenc dread of Moab’s Tons. ASltn. < 
Words that were once chaftc, by frequent ufe grow sij.at 
and uncleanly. ' fPotts's Leya. 

2. Offer.fivc ; difgufting. 

A girdle foul with greafe binds his obfeene attire. Dryltt. 

Home as they went, the fad difeourfe renew’d, 1 
Of the relentlefs dame to death purfu'd, ( 

And of the fight ob/ccnc fo lately view’d. Dry,lex. J 

3. Inaufpicious ; ill omined. 

Care fhuns thy walks, as at the chearful light 
The groaning ghofls, and birds obfeene take flight. Dfl. 
It is the lun’s fate like your’s, to he difpleaung to otrii 
and obfeene animals, who cannot bear his luflre. Popes Lett. 
Obsce'nely. adj. [from obfeene.] In an impure and unebaiie 
manner. 

Opsce'neNBSS. ) n.f. [obfeenite, Fr. from obferte.] Impurityof 
Qrsce'nitv. ) thought or language ; nnchallity ; liwciiick 
Mr. Cowley aflcrts plainly, that obfeenity has no place in 
wit. Dryln. 

Thofc fables were tempered with the Italian fcvcritv, aid 
free from any note of infamy or cbfcer.cr.efs. Bnea. 

Thou art wickedly devout, 

In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, 

To wnfh th’ obfcer.ities of night away. Df*. 

No pardon vile obfeenity fhould find, 

Tho’ wit and art confpirc to move your mind. P&- 
Obscura'tion. n.f. [objturatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of darkening. 

As to the fun and moon, their cbfeuratm or chrngecf 
colour happens commonly before the eruption of a Scry moun¬ 
tain. Burnt. 

2. A flate of being darkened. 

OHSCU'RE. adj. [obfettr, Fr. cbfcnrus, Latin.] 

x. Dark; unenlightened ; gloomy, hindring light. 

Whofo curfcth his father or motlicr, his lamp ft*” r ut 
out in oljcure darknels. Prov. «.• 

Whofhail tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite abyfs. 

And thro’ the palpable obfeure find out . . 

His uncouth way ? Milton's ParadifiMP’ 

2. Living in the dark. c . 

The obfeure bird clamour’d the live-long night. 

3. Not eafily intelligible; abftrufc; difficult. , 

I explain fome of the .mod obfeure pafTagcs, and n ‘ 
which are moll necefliiry to be underftood, arid this aW 
irg to the manner wherein he ufed to exprefs himlelf. 

4. Not noted; not obftrvable. f , ,hit 

He fays, that he is an obfeure perfon ; one, Ifuppo*^ 
is in the dark. 

To Obscu're. v. a. [obfeuro, Latin.] 

1. To darken; to make dark. 

Sudden the thunder blackens all the fkics. 

And the winds whiffle, and the furges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and obfeure the pole. 


Ptf 


a. To 
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2. To make lers vifible ^ Hcrne . s oak , with 

What mull I hold a candle to my fhames ? 

They in themfelves, good footh, are too, too light. 

a £2 ^ u ./ rw 

Thinking by this retirement to obfeure himfelf from Go , 
he Sge§ the omnifcicncy and %£*&«£ 
maker. 

3 ‘ ^privattcSnfit^ath been ufed in dangerous times 
to obfL writing, and make it hard to be read by others^* 
acmiainted with the intrigue. ff u f 

There is fcarce any duty which has been fo olf ured by the 
writings of learned men, as this. " aU ‘ 

, To make lefs glorious, beautiful, or illuftrious. 

4 Think’ft thou, vain fpirit, thy glories are the fame, 

And feeft not fin obfeures thy godlike frame ? 

I know thee now by thy ungrateful pride. 

That (hows me what thy faded looks did hide. Dtylen. 

Obscu'RELY. adv. [from obfeure.] 

. Not brightly ; not luminoufly. . 

2. Out of fight; privately; without notice ; not confpicuoufly. 

Suchwas the rife of this prodigious fire. 

Which in mean buildings firft ob/curtly bred. 

From thence did foon to open flreets afpire. Dryden. 

There live retir’d. 

Content thyfclf to be obfeurely good. Addifon's Cato. 

Let him go, purfued by filent wrath. 

Meet unexpected daggers in his way. 

And in fome diftant land obfeurely die. Irene. 

3. Not clearly ; not plainly. 

Obscu'reness. I , [obfeuritas, Lat. obfeurite, Fr.] 

Obscu'rity. S J \ 

1. Darkncfs; want of light. 

Lo! a day of darkncfs and obfeurity, tribulation and an- 
guifh, upon the earth. EJlber xi. 8. 

Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, and each ftar, 

It would not form one thought dark as mine are : 

I could lend them obfeurenefs now, and fay. 

Out of myfelf there fhould be no more day. Donne. 

2. Unnoticed ftate; privacy. 

You are not for obfeurity defign’d. 

But, like the fun, muft cheer ail human kind. Dryd. 

3. Darknefs of meaning. 

Not to mention that obfeurenefs that attends prophetic rap¬ 
tures, there are divers things knowafdc by the bare light of 
nature, which yet are fo uneafy to be fatisfaclorily underftood 
by our imperfect intellects, that let them be delivered in the 
cleareft expreffions, the notions themfelves will yet appear 
obfeure. Boyle on Colours. 

That this part of facred feripture had difficulties in it: 
many caufes of obfeurity did readily occur to me. Locke. 

What lies beyond our pofitivc idea towards infinity, lies 
in obfeurity, and has the undeterminate confufion of a nega¬ 
tive idea, wherein I know I do not comprehend all I would, 
it being too large for a finite capacity. Locke. 

Obsecra'txon. n.f. [obfccratio, from obfecro, Lat.] Intreaty; 
fupplication. 

That thefe were comprehended under the facra, is mani- 
feft from the old form of obfecration. Stilling fleet. 

Obse'quies. n.f. [ obfeques, French. I know not whether 
this word be not anciently miftaken for exequies, exequiee , 
Latin: this word, however, is apparently derived from ob- 
fequium.] 

1. Funeral rites; funeral folemnities. 

There was Dorilaus valiantly requiting his friends help, in 
a great battle deprived of life, his obfequies being not more 
folemnizcd by the tears of his partakers, than the blood of 
his enemies. Sidney, b. ii. 

Fair Juliet, that with angels doft remain, 

Accept this latefl favour at my hand ; 

That living honour’d thee, and being dead. 

With fun’ral obfequies adorn thy tomb. Shakefp 

Thefe tears are my fweet Rutland’s obfequies. Shake/p. 
I fpare the widows tears, their woful cries, ' 

And howling at their hufbands obfequies ; 

How Thefeus at thefe fun’rals did alii ft,’ 

And with what gifts the mourning dames difmift. Dryden 
His body (hall be royally interr’d, 

I will, myfelf, 

Be the chief mourner at his obfequies. Dr V ,L„ 

Alas ! poor Poll, my Indian talker dies, ; ’ 

Go birds and celebrate his obfequies. Creech 

2. It is found in the Angular, perhaps more properly. 

Or tune a fong of victory to me, 

c 

Yy ‘ l h filent obfequy and funeral train. 

Home to his father's houfc. M,hen's Agsmflts. 
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OBSE'QUIOUS. adj . [from La ” n ’l 

VS - jfeK 

neg!< At his command th’ up-rooted hills retir’d 

Each to his place ; they heard his ^ 

0 I tallow’d her; flie what was honour knew, 

And with obfeqtaoats majeily, ^Paradife Lofl, b. viii. 

A genial cherifting heat aCts fo upon the fit and obfequy 
ous nE as to organize and fafhion it according tothe 


Add. Cato. 
to 


exigencies of its own nature. 

5 His fervants weeping, 

Obfeouious to his orders, bear him hither. Add. La 

Tire vote of an aflembly, which we cannot reconcile 

public good, has been conceived in a private brain, afterwards 

2. (X SSkefpearHit: fee ms'to fignity, funereal; fuch as the rites 

of funerals require. 

Your father loft a father; 

That father his; and the fuiviver bound 
In filial obligation, for fome term. 

To do obfequious I'orrow. Shakefp. Hamlet, 

Obse'quiously. adv. [from obfequious.] 

1. Obediently ; with compliance. 

They rife, and with rcfpeClful awe. 

At the word giv’n, obfequioufly withdraw. Dryden. 

We cannot rcafonably expeCt, that any one fhould readily 
and cbfequiotfy quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with 
a blind refignation. Locke. 

2. In Shakefpeare it fignifies, with funeral rites ; with reverence 
for the dead. 

I a while obfequioufly lament 

The untimely fall of virtqous Lancafter. Shakefp. R. III. 

Obse'quiousness. n.f. [from obfequious.] Obedience; com¬ 
pliance. 

They apply themfelves both to his intereft and humour, 
with all the arts of flattery and obfequioufnefs, the fureft and 
the readied ways to advance a man. South's Sermons. 

Obse'rvable. adj. [from obferva, Lat.] Remarkable ; emi¬ 
nent ; fuch as may deferve notice. 

They do bury their dead with obftrvable ceremonies. Abbot. 
Thefe proprieties affixed unto bodies from confiderations 
deduced from eaft, weft, or thofe obftrvable points of the 
fphere, will not be juftified from fuch foundations. Brown 
I took a juft account of every obftrvable circumftance of 
the earth, ftone, metal, or other matter, from the furface 
quite down to the bottom of the pit, and entered it carefully 
into a journal. Woodward's Nat. Hijt. 

The great and more obftrvable occafions of exercifing our 
courage, occur but feldom. Rogers. 

Obse'rvably. adv. [from obftrvable.] In a manner worthy 
of note. 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear fky, as is ob- 
fervably recorded in fome hiftories. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Observance, n.f. [obfervance, Fr. obfervo, Latin.] 

1. RefpeiSt; ceremonial reverence. 

In the wood, a league without the town. 

Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 

To do obfervance on the morn of May. Shakefpeare . 

Arcite left his bed, refolv’d to pay 
Obfervance to the month of merry May. Dryden. 

2. Religious rite. 

Some reprefent to themfelves the whole of religion as con¬ 
fiding in a few eafy obfervanees , and never lay the leaft re- 
ftraint on the bufinefs or diverfions of this life. Rogers, 

3. Attentive pradice. 


Ufe all th’ obfervance of civility. 
Like one well ltudied in a fad oftent 


To plcafe his grandam. Shakefp. M. of Venice. 

Jf the divine laws were propofed to our obfervance , with 
no other motive than the advantages attending it, they would 
be little more than an advice. Rogers, Sermon 1. 

4. Rule of pradice. 

There are other ftrid obfervanees ; 

5 . " om “- L - Ub ‘ m W- 

,™ e mu ? a “ c , nd °” r in all thofe ordinances which 
he has prefenbed to the obfervance oi his church. Rogers 

6. Obfervatiou; attention. * 

•4 h : r v° n 3 

s’&tszi thc caicuh “«? of ■*, mu 

7. Obedient regard. Halt s Origin of Mankind. 

18 L ■ 
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O B S 

Love rigid honefty 

And Uriel obfervance of impartial laws. Refemmen. 

Dbse'rvant. adj. [ obfervans, Latin.] 

1. Attentive; diligent ; watchful. 

Thefe writers, which gave themfelves to follow and imi¬ 
tate others, were obfervant fc&ators of thofe mafters they ad¬ 
mired. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Wandring from dime to clime obfervant llray’d, 

Their manners noted, and their dates furvey’d. Robe. 

2. Obedient; rcfpeCtful. 

We are told how obfervant Alexander was of his mafter 
Ariftotle. Digby on the Soul , Dedicat. 

3. RefpeCtfully attentive. 

She now obfervant of the parting ray. 

Eyes the calm fun-fet of thy various day. Pope. 

4. Meanly dutiful ; fubmiffivc. 

How could the mod bafe men attain to honour but by 
fuch an obfervant flavifh courfe. Raleigh. 

Obse'rvant. n.f. [ This word has the accent on the firft 
fyliable in Shakefpeare.] A flavilh attendant. Not in ufc. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainncfs. 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty ftlky ducking obfervants 

That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Observation, n.f. [ obfervatio , from obfervo , Lat. obferva¬ 
tion , Fr.] 

1. The aCt of obferving, noting, or remarking. 

Thefe cannot be infufed by obfervation , bccaufe they are 
the rules by which men take their firft apprehenfions and 
obferuations of things; as the being of the rule muft be be¬ 
fore its application to the thing directed by it. South’s Serm. 

The rules of our pra£lice arc taken from the conduct of 
fuch perfons as fall within our obfervation. Rogers. 

2. Notion gained by obferving; note ; remark ; animadverfion. 

In matters of human prudence, we fha.ll find the greateft 
advantage by making wife obferuations on our conduct, and 
of the events attending it. Watts's Logick. 

Observa'tor. n.f. [obj'ervateur, Fr. from obfervo, Lat.] One 
that obferves ; a remarker. 

The obfervator of the bills of mortality, hath given us 
the beft account of the number that late plagues have fwept 
away. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

She may be handfome, yet be chafte, you fay,— 

Good obfervator , not fo faft away. Dryden. 

Obse'rvatory. n.f. [ obfervatoirc , French.] A place built 
for aftronomical obfervations. 

Another was found near the obfervatory in Greenwich Park. 

Woodward on FoJJils. 

To OBSE'RVE. v. a. [obferver, Fr. obfervo , Latin.] 

1. To watch ; to regard attentively. 

Remember, that as thine eye obferves others, fo art thou 
tbferved by angels and by men. Taylor. 

2. To find by attention ; to note. 

If our idea of infinity be got from the power we obferve 
in ourfelves, of repeating without end our own ideas, it may 
be demanded why we do not attribute infinity to other ideas, 
as well as thefe of fpace and duration. Locke. 

One may obferve them difeourfe and reafon pretty well, 
of feveral other things, before they can tell twenty. Locke. 

3. To regard or keep religioufly. 

A night to be much obferved unto the Lord, for bringing 
them out of Egypt. Ex. xii. 42. 

4. To obey ; to follow. 

To Obse'rve. v. n. 

1. To be attentive. 

Obferving men may form many judgments by the rules of 
fimilitude and proportion, where caufes and effects arc not 
entirely the fame. Watts’s Logick, 

2. To make a remark. 

Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly another’s, 
which is the cafe in fome hundreds, I have barely quoted the 
true proprietor, without obferving upon it. Pope's Lett. 

Observer, n. f. [from obferve.] 

1. One who looks vigilantly on perfons and things; clofe remaker. 

He reads much ; 

He is a great obferver ; and he looks 

Quite thro’ the deeds of men. Shakefp. Jul. Ctefar. 

Angelo, 

There is a kind of character in thy life. 

That to th’ obferver doth thy hiftory 

Fully unfold. Shakefpeare’s Mcafure for Mtafure. 

Careful obferuers may forctel the hour. 

By fure prognoftics when to dread a (how’r. Swift. 

2. One who looks on; the beholder. 

If a flow pac’d ftar had ftol’n away. 

From the obferver’ s marking, he might ftay 
Three hundred years to fee’t again. Donne. 

Company, he thinks, leflens the fliame of vice, by (haring 
it; and therefore, if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the 
obferver , he hopes to diftraCt it at lead by a multiplicity of 
objects. South's Sermons. 


fwigin 
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confide. 

Prior. 
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3. One who keeps any law or cuftom of practice 

Many nations arc lhperftitious, and diligent ohU> ' 
old cuftoms, which they receive by continual trafc * 
their parents, by recording of their bards and 

The king after the victory, as one that had'beenY^ 
der a devout mother, and was in his nature a great ' r"' 
of religious forms, caufcd Te Dcum to be folcmnlv r,^ 
the prefence of the whole army upon the place. 7 1 

He was fo drift an obferver of his word, that m 
ration whatever could make him break it. 

_ Himfelf often read ufeful difeourfes to his fcrv>m* ' ' 7 ‘ 
Lord’s day, of which he was always a very ftriCt tlw 
obferver. 1 / f (ter j/, m 

Obse'rvincly. adv. [from obferving.] Attentively 

There is feme foul of goodnefs in things evil • 
Would men obfervingly diftil it out. Shake}* U„. ,r 

Obsession, n.f. [objejfio, Latin.] JP-nanyV. 

1. The aCt of befiging. 

2. The firft attack of Satan, antecedent to poflVffion. 

AL ' [ ohftdionalis , Lat.] Belonging to a finw n-., 

OBSOLETE, adj. [ objclctus , Lat.] Worn out of ufe • ft 
ufed ; unfafhionable. * 011 ’ 

Obsolete words may be laudably revived, when either thet, 
are more founding, or more fignificant than thofe in p ra aici 

w . , ., . , ., , Dryden's Juvenal Did 

What if there be an old dormant ftatute or two awinli 
him, are they not now obfolete? ? f? 

Obsoleteness, n.f. [from ob/olete. ] State of being S 
out of ufe j unfafhionablenefs. 

Obsta'cle. n. f. [ob/lac/e, Fr. objlacultem , Lat.] Somethin? 
oppofed ; hindrance; obftruCtion. k 

Conscience is a blufhing (hame-fac’d fpirit, 

That mutinies in a man’s bofom: it fills 
One full of objlacles. Shakefpeart's Rich. Ifl 

If all objlacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the crown, 

As the ripe reverence and due of birth. Shake/. J?.M 
Difparity in age feems a greater obflacle to an'intinut. 
fricndflup than inequality of fortune. For the humours, bu- 
finefs, and diverfions, of young and old, are generally very 
diffe r ent - Collier on FrienJJhil. 

Some conje&ures about the formation of land-ftonc, 4 
origin of mountains and iflands, I am obliged to look into 
that they may not remain as objlacles to the lefs lkilful. 

Woodw. Nat. Hijl. 

What more natural and ufual ohjlacle to thofe who tic 
voyages, than winds and ftorms. Pop,. 

Obstetrica'tion. n.f. [from objlctricor, Lat.] The office 
of a midwife. 

Obste'trick. adj. [from objletrix, Lat.] MidwifiJh; befit¬ 
ting a midwife ; doing the midwife’s office. 

There all the learn’d (hall at the labour ftand, 

And Douglas lend his foft ohjletrick hand. Dunciad, b.k. 

O'bstinacy.w./. [ objlination , Fr. objiinatio, Lat. from objlinate.] 
Stubbomnefs ; contumacy ; pertinacy ; perfiftency. 

Chufing rather to ufe all extremities, which might drive 
men to defperate objlinacy , than to apply moderate remedies. 

King Charles. 

Moft writers ufe their words loofely and uncertainly, and 
do not make plain and clear deductions of words one from 
another, which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 
convenient to (helter their ignorance, or objlinacy , under the 
obfcuricy of their terms. Lock. 

What crops of wit and honefty appear, 

From fpleen, from objlinacy , hate or fear. Pope’s Ef. 

O'BSTINATE. adj. [ objlinatus , Lat.] Stubborn; contuma¬ 
cious; fixed in refolution. Abiolutely ufed, it has aniilfenfc; 
but relatively, it is neutral. 

The queen is objlinate , 

Stubborn to juftice, apt t’ accufe it, and 
Difdainful to be try’d by’t. Shakefp. Henry VIII- 

Yield, 

Except you mean with objlinate repulfe. 

To flay your fov’reign. Sbaiefp. 

I have known great cures done by objlinate rcfolutiom of 
drinking no wine. Ttntpu. 

Her father did not fail to find 
In all (be fpoke, the greatnefs of her mind; 

Yet thought fhe was not objlinate to die. 

Nor deem’d the death (he promis’d was fo nigh. Dnr.en. 

Look on Simo’s mate; .. 

No afs fo meek, no afs fo obftinate. R-P*J 1N 

O'bstinately. adv. [fromobjlinate.] Stubbornly; mHcxi'yi 
with unfhaken determination. . . 

Pembroke abhorred the war as objlinaiely, as he 
hunting and hawking. Clarendon , 

A Greek made himfelf their prey, 

T’ impofc on their belief, and Troy betray; 

Fix’d on his aim, and objlinately bent _ 

To die undaunted, or to circumvent, faxh.' 
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One that hinders or 


Inflexible to ill, and bljflinaUty juft. Addtjon. 

M v fpoufe maintains her royal truft, 

Tho’" tempted chafte, and objlinately juft. Rope. 

O'bstinateness. n.f. [from objlinate .] Stubbomnefs. 

Obstipation, n. f\ftom objDpo, Lat.] The aCt of ftop- 

OBSTRE'PEROUS. adj. [ objlreperus , Lat.] Loud ; clamorous; 
noify; turbulent ;. vociferous. 

Thefe objlrepercus fcepticks arc the banc of divinity, who 
are fo full of the fpirit of contradiction, that they raife daily 
new difputes. Flowed Vocal Fore(t. 

Thefe cbJlrcpcrouswWzmsfhout, and know not for what they 
make a nolle. ,, 

The players do not only connive at his objlrcpcrous appro¬ 
bation, but repair at their own coft whatever damages he 
makes. Addifon’s Spectator , N*. 235. 

Obstreperously, adv. [from objlrepercus.] Loudly ; cla- 
moroufly; noifily. 

Oisstre'perousness. n. f [ from objlrepercus. ] Loudnefs ; 
clamour; noife; turbulence. 

Obstruction. n.f. [from cljiriflus, Latin.] Obligation; 
bond. 

He hath full right t’ exempt 
Whom fo it pleafes him by choice, 

From national objlriclion. Milton's Agonijles. 

To OBSTRU'CT. v. a. [ objlr.io , Lat.] 

1. To hinder; to be in the way of; to block up; to bar. 

He them beholding, fo on 
Comes down to fee their city, ere the tow’r 
ObjlruH Heav’n-tow’rs. Milton’s Parcdife Lofl. 

Fat people are moft fubjcct to wcaknefs in fevers, becaufe 
the fat, melted by the feverifh heat, obflrufls the fmall canals. 

Arbuthnot on Alinunts. 

2. To pppofe; to retard. 

Obstru'cter. n. f. [ from eljlrutt. ] 

oppofes. 

Obstruction, n.f [obflrufiio, Lat. esbjiruftion, Fr. from ob- 
fruSi.] 

1. Hindrance; difficulty. 

Sure God by thefe difeoveries did defign. 

That his clear light thro’ all the world (hould (bine; 

But the fljlrufiicn from that difeord fprings. 

The prince of darknefs makes ’twixt Chriftian kings. Denh. 

2. Obftacle ; impediment; that which hinders. 

All ohjhuftions in parliament, that is, all freedom in differ¬ 
ing in votes, and debating matters with reafon and candour, 
muft be taken away. King Charles. 

In his winter quarters the king expefled to meet with all 
the cbjlrufiions and difficulties his enraged enemies could lay 
in his wa y- Clarendon ,, b. viii. 

Whenever a popular affembly free from objlruflions, and 
already pofleffed of more power than an equal balance will 
allow, (hall continue to think that they have not enough, I 
cannot fee how the fame caufes can produce different effedls 
among us, from what they did in Greece and Rome. Swift 

3. [In phyfick.] 7 ’ 

The blocking up of any canal in the human body, fo as to 
prevent the flowing of any fluid through it, on account of the 
incrcafcd bulk of that fluid, in proportion to the diameter of 
the veffcl. &■ 

4. In Shakefpeare it once fignifies fomething heaped together^* 

Aye but to die, and go we know not where • & 

To lie in cold objlrutiicn , and to rot; 

This fenfible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure 

Obstru ctive. adj. [obflrufiif, Fr. from obJlruSl.] Hindering • 
taufing impediment. J &• 

Having thus feparated this dodrine ef God’s predetermin- 
mg all events from three other things confounded with it, it 
will now be difcemiblc how noxious and objlruflivc this doc 
trine is to the fuperftruaing all good life J 

Obstructive, n. f. BfcgfJBLt. 


The 


:tive. n.f. Impediment; obftacle. 
fccond Ubjlruflive is that of the fiducial 


Obstruent, adj. [obJlruens^MA Hindering- M T- 
Obstupefa'ction. n.f. [ ohjlupefacio y Latif.] ThTfl^f 
inducing ftupidity, or interruption of the mental 

X&Z2Z&, £%%***• < 4 ^- 

I- To gain; to acquire; to procure. 

May be that I may obtain children by her . • 

We have obtained an inheritance ^ p i X . V1, 2 " 

Whatever once is denied them, they are rrrf,-V‘ *’ 11 * 
obtain by crying. 7 certainly not to 

. J he .'“ices of the leaves are obtained by exore^^w^ 
IS the mitntiBm juice rendered fomewh,. Lrl o£gi„ot! 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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2. To impetrate; to gain by the conceflion oh excited kindnefe 

of another. . 

In fuch our prayers cannot ferve us as means to obtain the 
thing we defire. Hooker, b. v. f. 48; 

By his own blood he entered in Once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us. Hcb. ix. 12. 

If they could not be obtained of the proud and crafty ty¬ 
rant then to conclude peace with him upon any conditions. 

Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 
Some pray for riches, riches they obtain ; 

But watch’d by robbers for their wealth are (lain. Dryden. 
The conclufion of the ftory I forbore, bccaufe I could not 
obtain from myfelf to (hew Abfalom unfortunate. Dryden. 
To Obtai'n. v. n. 

1. To continue in ufe. 

The Theodolian Code, feveral hundred years after Juf- 
tinian’s time, did obtain in the weftern parts of Europe. Bak. 

2 . To be eftablifhcd. 

Our impious ufe no longer (hall obtain , 

Brothers no more, by brothers, (hall be (lain. Dryden. 
The fituation of the fun and earth, which the thcorift fup- 
pofes, is fo far from being preferable to this which at prefent 
obtains, that this hath infinitely the advantage of it. Woodw. 

The general laws of fluidity, elafticity, and gravity, obtain 
in animal and inanimate tubes. Cheyne's Pail. Prin. 

3. To prevail; to fucceed. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate, fome com¬ 
mendation where caufes are fair pleaded ; efpecially towards 
the fide which obtaineth not. Bacon. 

Obtainable, adj. [from obtain.] To be procured. 

Spirits which come over in diftillations, mifcible with wa¬ 
ter, and wholly combuftible, arc obtainable from plants by 
previous fermentation. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Obta'iner. n.f. [from obtain.] He who obtains. 

'Fo Obte'mperate. v. a. [ obtempercr , Fr. obtempero , Lat.] To 
obey. Diet. 

To Obte'nd. v. a. [ obtendo , Lat.] 

1. To oppofc ; to hold out in oppofition. 

2. To pretend ; to offer as the reafon of any thing. 

Thou doft with lies the throne invade, 

Obtending Heav’n for whate’er ills befal. Dryden , 

Obtenebra'tion. n.f. [ob and tenebree, Latin.] Darknefs; 
the ftate of being darkened ; the a&of darkening ; doudinefs. 

In every megrim or vertigo, there is an obtenebration joined 
with a femblance of turning round. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Obte'nsion. n.f. [from obtend.] The a£t of obtending. 

To Obte'st. t/. *. [ obtejlor , Latin.] To bcfeech; to fup- 
plicate. r 

Suppliants demand 

A truce, with olive branches in their hand ; 

Obtejl his clemency, and from the plain 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their (lain. Dryden. 

Obtestation, n.f [obteflatio , Lat. from obtejl.] Supplica¬ 
tion ; entreaty. J 11 

0 calumny AT1 ° N ' ”‘ f ' Lat 0 Slander; detraction ; 

To OBTRU DE. v. a. [ obtrudo, Latin.] To thruft into any 
place or ftate by force or impofture ; to offer with unreafon- 
able importunity. uw 

I ' i$ f thc ‘ r tormcnt ’ dlat ^e thing they (hun doth follow 
them, truth, as it were, even obtruding itfclf into their know- 

Sffi be n0t PernUtUng them t0 be fo •S noran t as they 

ma y b ? as great a vanity in retiring and’ withdmw- 
ing men s conceits from the world, as in obtruding them. Bac 
borne things are cafily granted ; the reft oujit no to be 
po„ w„h th. poim Of tho /Word. KnJcZ/J 

or Bcotro. 

Why fliouldft thou then m„J, this dili.ence 

^ a ° r ^ in “ "sss’. 

it, an”| fco™LTJ’^ s 

what is delivered by others. ‘ ’ ° F bcI ‘eving at firft ear 
The objeds of our fenfes obtrj. i, • R’jwn s V. Err. 

our minds, whether we will or no • ^ITth? ' dC - S Up ° n 
ourmmds will not let us he without fo^e etc^notfoi ol 

Whether thy great forefathers came ' Luk *' 

From realms tfiat bear Veiputio’s name • 

For fo conjectures would obtrude, 

(U rn * {r ° m H ^ Conclude 

. ° nc tba t obtrudes. 

tfUC CXPCr! —> * 

Boyle, 

Obtrusion. 
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XDetri/sigk. n.f. [from obtrufus, Latin.] The aft of ob¬ 
truding. 

No man can think it other than the badge and method of 
flavery, by favage rudenefs and importunate obtrufions of vio¬ 
lence, to have the mid of his errour and paflion difpellcd. 

King Charles. 

Obtru'sivt. ad], [from obtrude.] Inclined to force one’s felf 
or anv thing elfe, upon others. 

Not obvious, not ohjlrufive , but retir’d 
The more defirablc. Milton s Paradife Loft, h. viii. 

To Obti : nd. v. a. [oblundo, Latin.] To blur.t; to dull; to 
quel!; to deaden. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in cholcrick bodies, be- 
caufe he edeems the blood a bridle of gall, obtunding its 
acrimony and ficrccnefs. Harvey on Con, ump. 

Obti’Ra'tion. n. f. [from obturatus , Lat.] The aft of Hop¬ 
ping up any tiling with lomething fmeared over it. 

OBT v s. angular, ad), [from obtuje and angle.'] Having angles 
larger than right angles. 

OBTU'SE. adj. [ obtujus , Latin.] 

1. Not pointed j not acute. 

2. Not quick; dull; dupid. 

Thy fenfes then 

Obtuje , all taftc of plcafures mull forego. Milt. P. Loji. 

3. Not (brill; obfeure : as, an obtuje (bund. 

Obtu'sely. adv. [from obtuje.] 

1. Without a point. 

a. Dully; (tupidly. 

Obtu'seness. h.j. [from obtuje.] Bluntlicfs; dulncfr. 

Obtu'sion. n. /. [from obtuc.] 

1. The aft of dulling. 

2 . The date of being dulled. 

Outufion of the fenfes, internal and external. Harvey. 

Obve'ktion. n. f. [ obvenio , Latin. ] Something happening 
not condantly and regularly, but uncertainly ; incidental ad¬ 
vantage. ' 

When the country grows more rich and better inhabited, 
the tythes and other cbventions, will alfo be more augmented 
and better valued. Spen cr on Ireland. 

To Orvi'rt. v. a. [ obverto , Lat.] To turn towards. 

The laborant with an iron rod dirred the kindled part of 
the nitre, that the (ire might be more didiifed, and more 
parts might be obverted to the air. Boyle. 

A man can from no place behold, but there will be amongd 
innumerable fuperficiccula:, that look fome one way, and Ibmc 
another, enough of them obverted to his eye to afford a con- 
fufed idea of light. Boyle on Colours. 

An crcft cone placed in an horizontal plane, at a great 
didancc from the eye, we judge to be nothing but a flat circle, 
if its bafe be obverted towards us. Watts's Logick. 

To Obviate, v.a. [from cbvius, Lat. cbvier, Fr.] To meet 
in the way; to prevent. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, fo as to obviate 
all exceptions, and remove every difficulty, would carry me 
out too far. Woodward's Nat. Hi/l. 

O'BVIOUS. adj. [obvius, Latin.] 

1. Meeting any thing ; oppofed in front to any tiling. 

To the evil turn 

My obvious bread ; arming to overcome 

By fuffering, and earn red from labour won. Milton. 

2. Open; expofed. 

Whether fuch room in nature unpoffed 
Only to (hine, yet fcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey’d fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them, is obvious to difputc. Milton. 

3. Eafily -difeovored ; plain ; evident; eafily found. 

Why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d. 

So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d ? Milton. 

Entertain’d with folitude. 

Where obvious duty ere while appear’d unfought. Milt. 
They are fuch lights as are only obvious to every man of 
Tcnfe, who loves poetry and underdands it. Dryden. 

I am apt to think many words difficult or obfeure, which 
are obvious to fcholars. Swift. 

Thefe fentiments, whether they be imprcftcd on the (oul, 
or arife as obvious refleftions of our rcafon, I call natural, bc- 
caufc they have been found in all ages. Rogers. 

All tlic great lines of our duty arc clear and obvious ; the 
extent of it underdood, the obligation acknowledged, and 
the wifdom of complying with it freely confcffed. Rogers. 

0 'bviousx.y. adv. [from obvious .] Evidently ; apparently. 
All purely identical propofitions obvsoufly and at fird blulh, 
contain no indruftion. Locke. 

O'bviousness. n.f. [from obvious.] State of being evident 
or apparent. • j t 

Slight experiments are more eafily and cheaply tried; 1 
thought their eafincls or cbvioufr.efs fitter to recommend than 
depreciate them. , f* 

To Obu'mbrate. V.a. [ obumbro , Lat.] Tofcade; tocloud. 


The ra y s ro y a ) wajedy reverberated fo 
Villfcrio, difpelled all thole clouds which did ha»or E X Upoa 
obumbrate him. HoweP? °/t ^ 

Obumbra'tion. n. f [from obumbro, Latin 1 t??' 
darkening or clouding. J nc »f 

OCCA'SION. n.f [occafion, Fr. occafio, Lat.] 

1. Occurrence; cafualty; incident. 

The laws of Chrid we find rather mentioned , 
m the writings ot the Apodlcs, than any folcmn 
reftly written to comprehend them in legal fort. 

2. Opportunity ; convenience. ' 

UnWeeting, and unware of fuch milhap, 

She brought to mifehief through occafum , * 

Where this fame wicked villain did me light upon F 
That woman that cannot make her fault her huib’anH^' 
cafion, let her never nurfc her child hcrfelf, f or (he 1 
it Hkc a fool. Sbaiefp l nF- 

Bccaufe of the money returned in our facks are Jet 
in, that he may feek cccafion, fall upon us, and taker' 
bondmen. q 

Ufc not liberty for an occafon. GaJ 

Let me not let pafs ' ' * 3 ' 

Occafion which now fmiles. Milt. Par. Loft b • 

I’ll take th’ occafion which he gives to bring ’ ' **■ 
Him to his death. 

With a mind as great as theirs he came 
To find at home occafion for his fame, 

Where dark confulions did the nations hide. 

From this admonition they took only occafion to redoubl 
their fault, and to deep again. 

This one has occafion of obferving more than once in f e . 
vcral fragments of antiquity, that are dill to be feen in Rome 

..... dddijononhsl',. 

3. Accidental caufe. ’ 

Have you ever heard what was the occafion and fird be. 
ginning of this cudom ? Spenftr on IrtlsrJ. 

The fair for whom they drove, 

Nor thought, when Ihe beheld the fight from far, 

Her beauty was th’ occafion of the war. Drjla, 

4. Rcafon not cogent, but opportune. 

Your own bulinefs calls on you, 

And you embrace th’ occafion to depart. Shaiefftsn. 

Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon octsjex 
revived by the mind, it takes notice of them as of a former 
imprelfion. Licit, 

5. Incidental need ; cafual exigence. 

Never maner had 

A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 

So tender over his occafions. Shakefpeare's Cydtlnt. 

Antony will ufe his affeftion where it is: 

He married but his occafion here. Shakef. Ant. and Ckf. 
My occafions have found time to ufe them toward a fupplj 
of money. Shakcfp. Timm of Mai. 

They who are defirous of a name in painting, (hould rod 
with diligence, and make their obfervations of fuch things 
as they find for their purpofc, and of which they may have 
occafion. Dryden’s Dujrtfiu). 

Syllogifm is made ufc of on occafion to difeover a fallacj 
hid in a rhetorical flourilh. Ledt. 

The ancient canons were very well fitted for the cccofim 
cf the church in its purer ages. Baker on Leormp 

God hath put us into an imperfeft date, where we hare 
perpetual occafion of each other’s afiidance. 

A prudent chief not always mud difplay 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 

Conceal his force, nay, feem fometimes to fly. A/* 

To Occasion, v. a. [ bccaftonner , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To caufe cafually. , . 

Who can find it reafonable that the foul (hould, in its re¬ 
tirement, during deep, never light on any of chofe ideas it 
borrowed not from l'cnfation, preferve the memory 01 
ideas but fuch, which being occafioned from the body, 
needs be lefs natural to a fpirit ? ffT 

The good Pfalmift condemns thefoolifh thoughts,, 
a reflection on the prol'perous date ot his affairs had ome 
times occafioned in him. 

2. To caufe ; to produce. , 

I doubt not, whether the great cncreafe of that difcafc nu. 
not have been occafioned by the cudom of much w *f , 
traduced into our common tables. ‘ 

By its dyptic quality it affefts the nerves, very one”1 
foiling tremors. Afbuthnot on An* 

3. To influence. . f crtn ] 

If we enquire what it is that occafions men to maw _ 
combinations of Ample ideas into didinft m0 “ cs ’ 
left others which have as much an aptnefs to be 
we Ihall find the rcafon to be the end of language. 

Occasional, adj. [occafionel, Fr. from occafion.] 

1. Incidental; cafual. .. jr a . 

Thus much is fuflicient out of fenpture, to veniy^. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


occ 

in other places ot (cripturc concerning it. 

*• “ground original hereof, war the anrane- 

ment and hidden filence the unexpefted appearance of wolv 
does often put upon travellers. Brown s Vulgar Errouts. 

3. Produced by occafion or incidental exigence. 

y Thofe letters were not writ to all; 

Nor fird intended but occafional, , p , 

Their abfent fermons. Dryd. Hind, andPanth. 

Occasionally, adv. [from occafional. ] According to inci¬ 
dental exigence; incidentally. 

Authority and rcafon on her wait. 

As one intended fird, not after made 

Occafionally. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. v 111. 

I have endeavoured to interweave with the affertions lome 
of the proofs whereon they depend, and occafionally fcatter 
fcveral of the more important obfervations throughout the 
W0lk . Woodiv. Nat. Hijl. 

OccaSioner. n.f. [from occafion.] One that caules, or pro¬ 
motes by defign or accident. 

She with true lamentations made known to the world, 
that her new greatnefs did no way comfort her in rcfpect of 
her brother’s lofs, whom Ihe ftudied all means pollible to 
revenge upon every one of the occafioncrs. Sidney, b. ii. 

Some men will load me as if I were a wilful and refolvcd 
occafioncr of my own and my fubjefts miferies. A. Charles. 

In cafe a man dig a pit and leave it open, whereby it 
happeneth his neighbour’s bead to fall thereinto and pcri(h, 
the owner of the pit is to make it good, in as much as he 
was the occafioncr of that lofs to his neighbour. Sanderfion. 

Occeca'tion. n.f. [ccceccatic, from occaco, Latin.] The aft 
of blinding or making blind. 

Thole places lpcak of obduration and occecation, (b as 
if the blindnefs that is in the minds, and hardnefs that is 
in the hearts of wicked men, were from God. Sanderfon. 

O'ccjdent. n.f. [from Occident, Latin.] The wed. 

The envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to dain the traft 
Of his bright paflage to the accident. Shakef. R. II. 

Occidental, adj. [ occidentalism Latin.] Wedcrn. 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 

Moid Hefperus hath quench’d his fleepy lamp. Shakcfp. 
If (he had not been drained, (lie might have tiled her pa¬ 
laces with occidental gold and filver. Howe!. 

Ead and wed have been the obvious conceptions of phi— 
lofophers, magnifying the condition of India above the fet- 
ting and accidental climates. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Occi'duous. adj. [accident, Latin.] Wedern. 

Occi'pjtal. adj. [occipitalis, Latin. ] Placed in the hinder 
part of the head. 

OCCIPUT, n.f. [Latin.] The hinder part of the head. 

His broad-brim’d hat 
Hangs o’er his occiput mod quaintly. 

To make the knave appear more faintly. Butler. 

Occi'sion. n.f. [from occifio, Latin.] The act of killing. 

To Occlu'de. v, a. [occludo^ Latin.] To fhut up. ° 
They take it up, and roll it upon the earths, whereby 
occluding the pores they confcrve the natural humidity, and 
fo prevent corruption. Brown. 

Occlc se. adj. [ occlufus, Latin.] Shut up; clofed. 

The appulle is cither plenary and occlufc, fo as to preclude 
all padages of breath or voice through the mouth; or elfe 
partial and pervious, fo as to give them fome paflages out 
of the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Occlusion, n.f. [from occlufio, Latin.] The aft of (huttin^ 
up. 

OCCULT, adj. [occulte, Fr. occultus, Lat.] Secret; hidden; 
unknown; undifcoverablc. 

If his occult guilt 

Do not itfclf unkennel in one fpccch. 

It is a damned ghod that we have fecn. Shakefp. Ham. 
An artid will play a leffon on an indrument without mind¬ 
ing a drake; and our tongues will run divifions in a tune 
not nil ding a note, even when our thoughts arc totally en¬ 
gaged elfewhere : which effefts are to be attributed to fome 
lccrct aft of the foul, which to us is utterly occult, and wlth- 
°ut the ken of our in tel lefts. Glanv. Scepf c. iv. 

Thefe mdincts we call occult qualities ; which is all one 
With faying that wc do not underdand how they work L'EH 
Thefe are manifed qualities, and their caufcs only' are oc- 
wlt And the Aridotel.ans gave the name of ^/qualities 
not to manifed qualities, but to fuch qualities only^s they 

Occulta'tion. n. f. [occultatio, Latin.] ^ 

In adronomy, is the time that a ftaror planet is hid from 
nif ^ £ht ’ whcn cc], P :cd b y interpofition of the body of the 

0cr ^ r ’ ° r fome cthvr P lan « between it and us. Y Harris 

ocev ltkess. l#a , ""U.I Sccrctnels, 8a tt of bei^S 


occ 

O'ccupancv. *.{. [from *#>*, Tbo act of tai- 

° f OfVeads°*and birds the property paffeth with the F oI ^°n, 
md P-oeth to the occupant ; but of civil people not fo. Bacon. 

To oIcupate. v.a\ouupc Latin.] Topoffefs; to hold; 

t0 Dmnken men are taken with a plain deditution in Volun¬ 
tary motion ; for that the (pirits of the wine opprefs the fpi- 
riefanimal, and occupate part of the place wh« thegW, 
and fo make them weak to move. Bacon sJN at Htjlosy. 

Occup a'tion. n.f [from occupation, Fr. occupatio, Lat.J 

fixfcore years, much more than the Ottomans: I (jicak not of 
matches or unions, but of arms , occupations, mvafions. Bacon. 

2 . Employment; bufinefo. ,. r . 

Such were the didreffes of the then infant world 1 ; fo in- 
ceffant their occupations about provifion for food, that there 
was little leifure to commit any tiling to writing. Woodw. 

In your mod bufy occupations, when you are never fo much 
taken up with other adairs, yet now and then fend up an 
ejaculation to the God of your falvation. Wake. 

3. Trade ; calling; vocation. 

The red pedilcnce drike all trades in Rome, 

And occupations perifh. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

He was of the fame craft with them, and wrought, for by 
their occupation they were tent-makers. Ails xviii. 3. 

O'ccupier. n.f. [from occupy.] 

1. A poffeffor; one who takes into his poffcffion. 

If the title of occupiers be good in a land unpeopled, why 
Ihould it be bad accounted in a country peopled over thinly ? 

Raleigh's EJfays. 

2 . One who follows any employment. 

Thy merchandife and the occupiers of thy merchandife, 
fhall fall into the midd of the feas. Ezek. xxvii. 27. 

To O'CCUPY. v.a. [occuper, Fr. occupo, Latin.] 

1. To poffefs ; to keep; to take up. 

How fhall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned fay 
amen at thy giving of thanks, feeing he underdandeth not 
what thou fayed J 1 Cor. x iv> 16. 

Powder being fuddenly fired altogether, upon this high ra- 
refaftion, requireth a greater fpace than before its body oc¬ 
cupied. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

He mud affert, that there were infinite generations before 
that fird deluge ; and then the earth could not receive them, 
but the infinite bodies of men mud occupy an infinite fpace. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To bufy; to employ. 

They occupied themfelves about the fabbath, yielding ex¬ 
ceeding praile to the Lord. 2 Mac. viii. 27. 

How can he get wifdom that driveth oxen and is occupied 
in their labours, and whofe talk is ofbullocks ? Ecc. xxxviii. 25. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the mod high, and 
is occupied in the meditation thereof, will feck out the wif¬ 
dom of all the ancient, and be occupied in prophefics. 

„ rr c 11 , r ^ £cclus xxxix. X. 

3. 1 o follow as bulinefs. 

They occupy their bufinefs in deep waters. Comm. Prayer 

Mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchandife. Az.xxvii. o’. 

4. To ufe; to expend. * 

AH the gold occupied for the work, was twenty and nine 

T ™ ts \ ^ Exodus xxxviii. 24. 

To Occu'py. v. n. To follow bufinefs. * 

He called his ten fervants, and delivered them ten pounds, 

T “£ t0 thcm » occu Py ll1 * I come. Luke xlx. 13. 

To OCCUR, v. n. [occurro, Latin.] ** 

1. To be prefented to the memory or attention. 

profit erC d ° th n0t 6CCUT t0 mC any Ufe ° f tl,is ex P erimen t for 

be alwa 7 s read >' to t«*rnItfelf tcT^ 
ncty of objedts that occur, and allow them as much confide- 
ration as (hall be thought fit. £ , e 

The far greater part of the examples that occur to us are 
fo many encouragements to vice and dilbbediencc. R oe J 

2. To appear here and there. . «*>gert. 

In fcripture, though the word heir occur, yet there is no 
fuch thing as heir in our author’s fcnfe. } } 

3 * T a of*’ to ftrike a S ainft » to meet. L ° C * e ‘ 

AU bodies have a determinate motion according to the A, 
grees of their external impulfc, their inward nrinJ 1 e ° 
vitation, and the refifiance of the bodies they occlr whh.^ 

4. To obviate; to make oppofition to. A latfafi'’" 

againd this proportion. mU ‘ l ^ r P ec ^ °bjeftion 

Bentley's Serm. 
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Occurrence, n.f. [occurrence , Fr. from occur: this was perhaps 
originally occurrences.] 

x. Incident; accidental event. 

In education molt time is to be bellowed on that' which is 
of the greateft Confequence ih the ordinary courfe and occur- 
retices of that life the young man is defigned for. Locke. 

2. Occafional prefentation. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence and 
expectation of fomething new. Watts. 

Occu'rrent. n.f. [occurrent, Fr. occurrens, Lat.J Incident; 
any thing that happens. 

Contentions were as yet never able to prevent two evils, 
the one a mutual exchange of unfeemly and unjuft difgraces, 
the other a common hazard of both, to be made a prey by 
fuch as ftudy how to work upon all occurrents , with moft ad¬ 
vantage in private. Hooker's Dedicat. 

He did himfelf certify all the news and occurrents in 
every particular, from Calice, to the mayor and aldermen of 
London. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Occu'rsion. n.f. [occurfum, Latin.] Clalh; mutual blow. 

In the refolution of bodies by fire, fome of the diffipated 
parts may, by their various occurfton occafioned by the heat. 
Hick deftly. Boyle. 

Now Ihould thofe a Clive particles, ever and anon juftled 
by the occurfton of other bodies, fo orderly keep their cells 
without alteration of fite. Glanv. Scepf. 

O'CEAN. n.f. [ocean, Fr. oceanus, Latin.] 

r. The main ; the great fea. 

The golden fun falutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams. 

Gallops the zodiack. Shaiefp. Tit. and Andronicus. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean walh this blood 

Clean from my hand ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

1 . Any immenfe expanfe. 

Time, in general, is to duration, as place to expanfion. 
They are fo much of thofe boundlefs oceans of eternity and 
immeniity, as is fet out and diftinguilhcd from the reft, to 
denote die pofition of finite real beings, in thofe uniform, 
infinite oceans of duradon and fpace. Locke. 

O'cean. adj. [This is not ufuaJ, though conformable to the 
original import of the word.] Pertaining to the main or great 
fea. 

In bulk as huge as that fea-beaft 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 

Created hugeft that fwim th’ ocean ftream. Milt. P. Lofl. 

Bounds were fet 

To darknefs, fuch as bound the ocean wave. • Milton. 

Ocea'nick. n.f. [from ocean.] Pertaining to the ocean. DiZ. 

Oce'llated. adj. [ocellatus , Latin.] Refembling the eye. 

The white butterfly lavs its offspring on cabbage leaves; a 
very beaubful reddifh ocellated one. Derham’s Phyfuo -Theol. 

O'chre. n.f. [ochre, ocre, Fr. <2xp*-] 

The earths diftinguifhed by the name of ochres are thofe 
which have rough er naturally dufty lurfaces, are but flighdy 
coherent in their texture, and are compofed of fine and foil 
argillaceous particles, and arc readily diffufible in water. 
They arc of various colours; fuch as red, yellow, blue, green, 
black. The yellow fort are called ochres of iron, and the 
blue ochres of copper. Hilts Mat. Med. 

O'CHRKOUS. adj. [from ochre.] Confifting of ochre. 

In the interftices of the flakes is a grey, chalky, or ochrc- 
ous matter. Woodward on Fofftls. 

O'chrey. adj. [from ochre.] Partaking of ochre. 

This is conveyed about by the water ; as we find in earthy, 
ochrey, and other loofe matter. Woodw. on Fojf. 

O'chimy. n.f. [formed by corruption from alchimy.] A mixed 
bafe metal. 

O'CTAGON. n.f. [oVlw and yuvix.] In geometry, a figure 
conlifting of eight fidcs and angles ; and this, when all the 
fides and angles arc equal, is called a regular oil agon, which 
may be infcribed in a circle. Harris. 

Octagon al. adj. [from oZagon.] Having eight angles and 

Octangular, adj. [0Z0 and angu/us , Lat.] Having eight 


Octa'ngularness. n.f. [from oZangular.] The quality of 
having eight angles. . . ~.‘P 

Octant. J adj. In aftrology, is, when a planet is in fuch 

Octi'le. S an afpe£t or pofition with refpedl to another, that 
their places are only diftant ■an eighth part of a circle or 
forty-five degrees. 

Octa've. n.f. [oZave, Fr. oZavus, Lat.] 

1. The eighth day after fome peculiar feftival. 

2. [In muiick.] An eighth or an interval of eight founds. 

•j. Eight days together after a feftival. Am]. 

OCT A'VO. [Lat.] A book is faid to be in oZavo when a 
Iheet is folded into eight leaves. 

They now accompany the fecond edition of the original 
experiments, which were printed full in Englilh in oZavo. ^ 


O D D 

Octe'nnial. adj. [from oZemiutn, Lat.] 

1. Happening every eighth year. 

2. Lafting eight years. 

OCTOBER, n. f. [OZober , Lat. oZobre, Fr.] The tenth 
of the year, or the eighth numbered from March 
Oaober is drawn in a garment of yellow and cam • 
upon his head a garland of oak leaves, in his riVht KT 1 ' 
fign fcorpio, in his left a balket of fervifcs. b 
Octoe'drical. adj. Having eight fides. tv*' 

Octo'genary. adj. [oZogem, Lat ] Of eighty y eanQ ?;'' 

Octonary.. adj. [oZonarius, Lat.] Belonging to th,?* 
ber eight. ° u,c ™m- 

Octono'cular. adj. [oZo and occulus.] Having eight ef? 
Moft animals are binocular; fpiders for the mofl Part N 
nocular , and fome fenocular. De, ham's Phyl, nj 

Octope'talous. adj. [Jala and r 3 u\oj, Gr.] Having 
flower leaves. ° jS* 

O'ctostyle. n.f [o’xl* and ru ',\<&>, Gr.] In the ancient f' 
chitecture, is the face of a building or ordonnance containin’ 
eight columns. r, n § 

Octuple, adj. [oZuplus, Lat.] Eightfold. ^ 

OCULAR, adj. [oculaire, Fr. from oculus, Lat.] Dependin’ 
on the eye; known by the eye. « 

Prove my love a whore. 

Be fure of it: give me the ocular proof, 

Or thou hadit better have been born a doc-. ShahAerr 
He that would not believe the menac. God at fit* ' 
may be doubted whether before an ocular example he 
lieved the curfe at firft. Brown's V hr 

O'cularly. adv. [from ocular.] To the obfervation of the eve* 
The fame is ocularly confirmed by Vives upon AuftiH. Bn 
O'culate. adj. [oculatuSy Latin.] Having tyes; knowinjbr 
the eye. b ' 

O'culist. n. f . [from oculus , Latin.] One who profefles to 
cure diftempers of the eyes. 

If there be a fpeck in the eye, we take them off; but h; 
were a ftrange oculijl who would pull out the eye. Bam. 

I am no oculijl, and if I Ihould go to help one eye and put 
out the other, we Ihould have but an untoward bulincfs of it. 

L’Ejlrmn. 

O CULUS beli. [Latin.} 

The oculus beli of the modern jewellers, and probably cf 
Pliny, is only an accidental variety of the agat kind; having 
a grey horny ground, with circular delineations, and a ipet 
in the middle of them fomething refembling the fight of the 
eye ; whence the ftone had its name. IVsok. 

ODD. adj. [udda, Swcdifh.] 

1. Not even ; not divifible into equal numbers. 

This is the third time; I hope 
Good luck lies in odd numbers. Sbakefpean. 

What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
divifion of man by even and odd ; aferibing the odd unto the 
right fide, and the even unto the left; and fo by parity, or 
imparity of letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

2 . More than a round number ; indefinitely exceeding any 
number fpecified. 

The account of the profits of Ulfter, from the fifth year 
of Edward Illd. until the eighth, do amount but to nine 
hundred and odd pounds. Davies on Ireland. 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, 
it was deftroyed in a deluge of water. Burnet's Thcsrj. 

The year, without regard to days, ends with an odd day 
and odd hours, odd minutes and odd feconds of minutes; fo 
that it cannot be meafured by any even number of daw, 
hours, or minutes. Holder on Time. 

3. Particular; uncouth; extraordinary; not like others; not 
to be numbered among any clafc. hi a fenfe of contempt or 
diflike. 

Her madnefs hath the oddejl frame of fenfe. 

Such a dependency of thing on thing. 

As e’er I heard in madnefs. Shakef Meafurefor Met]. 

Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and wliite, 

To make up my delight. 

No odd becoming graces, 

Black eyes, or little know not what’s in faces. Suckling. 
This blue colour being made by nothing elfc than byre- 


taken notice of. , . jr 

When I broke loofe from writers who have emploved tn 
wit and parts in propagating of vice, I did not < J ue “' 0 " 

I fhould be treated as an odd kind ot a fellow. r* 

No fool Pythagoras was thought; 

He made his lifl’ning fcholars hand. 

Their mouth ftill cover’d with their hand : 

Elfc, may be, fome odd thinking youth, 

Might have refus’d to let his ears p r ’ ir> 

Attend the mufic of the fpheres. '5, 


ODD 

So proud I am no Have, 7 

So impudent I own myfclf no knave, f 

So odd, my country’s ruin makes me grave. Ho) e. ) 

a. Not noted ; not taken into the common account; unheeded. 

I left him cooling of the air with fighs. 

In an odd angle of the ifle. Shakefp. Tcmpejl. 

There are yet miffing fome few odd lads that you r emert1- 
ber not. ' Shakefpeare s Tempejt. 

5. Strange; unaccountable ; fantaftical. 

How ftrange or odd fbe’er I bear myfclf. 

As I, perchancc, hereafter ftiall think meet. 

To put an antick difpolition on. Shakef Hamlet. 

It is an odd way of uniting parties to deprive a majority of 
part of their ancient right, by conferring it on a faflion, who 
had never any right at all. Swift. 

Patients have Tometimes coveted odd things which have re¬ 
lieved them ; as fait and vinegar. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 

6 Uncommon; particular. 

The odd man to perform all three perfcftly is, Joannes 
Sturmius. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 




n. Unlucky. 

The truft Othello puts him in. 
On fome otld time of his infirmity. 
Will fliakc this ifland. 

8. Unlikely; in appearance improper. 
Mr. Lot 1 


Shakefp. Othello. 

U 111 Op|A><U(M4WW 

rnr. L/Ockc’s Effay would be a very odd book for a man to 
make himfelf matter of, who would get a reputation by cri¬ 
tical writings. Addifon s SpcZator, N°. 291. 

Oddly, adv. [from odd. This word and oddnefs , Ihould, I 
think, be written with one d ; but the writers almoft all com¬ 
bine againft it.] 

I. Not evenly. 

2- Strangely ; particularly ; unaccountably ; uncouthly. 

How oddly will it found, that I, 

Muft alk my child forgivenefs. Shakef. Tempejl. 

One man is prefled with poverty', and looks fomewhat 
oddly upon it. Collier on the Spleen. 

The dreams of fleeping men are made up of the waking 
man’s ideas, though for the moft part oddly put together. Locke. 

This child was near being excluded out of the fpecies of 
man barely by his lhape. It is certain a figure a little more 
oddly turned had call him, and he had been executed. Locke. 

The real cffcnce of fubftances we know not; and there¬ 
fore are fo undetermined in our nominal ellences, which we 
make ourfelvcs, that if feveral men were to be afleed con¬ 
cerning fome 0/AaTy-ftiaped fetus, whether it were a man or 
no ? it is paft doubt, one fhould meet with different anfwers. 

Locke. 

Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated j 
She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 

As matters in the clare obfeure. 

With various light your eyes allure : 

A flaming yellow here they fpread j 
Draw oft' in blue, or charge in red ; 

Yet from thefe colours oddly mix’d. 

Your fight upon the whole is fix’d. Prior 

They had feen a great black fubflance lying on the ground 
very ^/y-ffiaped. Gulliv.Trav. 

boflils arc very oddly and elegantly fhaped, according to 
the modification of their conflituent fairs, or the cavities thev 
arc formed in. 0 7 

Oddness, n.f. [from o/ld.] 

1. The flatc of being not even. 

2. Strangenefs; particularity; uftcouthncfs. 

Coveting to recommend himfelf to pofterlty, Cicero bc^ed 
it as an alms of the hiftonans, to remember hisconfulfhip • and 
obferve the oddnefs of the event; all their hiftorics arc'loft, 
and the vanity of his requeft Hands recorded in his own writ! 
U1 S-;- 1 . Dryden’s Atcrenrzebe. Pref 

A knave is apprehenfive of being difeovered ; and this h? 
bituyl concern puts an oddnefs into his looks. />//• 

My wife fell into a violent difordcr, and I was a little dif 
compofed at the oddnefs of the accident. i r. 

Odds. n.f. [from odd.] Swift. 

1. Inequality ; exccfs of either compared with the other 
Between thefe two cafes there are great odds 1 

Wc h "I“. ** “ likc ’ b “ 

I will lay the odds that ere this year expife/^ "* 

W e bear our civil fwords and native fire 

^Cron.wd, with M, of nortt^anTof ’ V ' h 

« o far the happier lot, enjoying thee 
re-emment by lo much odds. Miltons Paradife Loll 
u „ , . bh ^* 1 g' ve him to partake J 

L uH happmefs with me ? or rather not; 

w tiS S M i" my pow’r 


vanccd in knowledge, I fuppofe of equal natural parts ; all the 
odds between them has been the different fcope that has 
been given to their underftandings to range in. 

Tueh'inc is balancing an account, and determining on which 
fide the odds lie. Lode ' 

2. More than an even wager. 

Since every' man by nature is very prone to think the belt 
of himfelf, and of his own condition ; it is odds but he will 
find a fhrewd temptation. South s Semi. 

The prelbyterian party endeavoured one day to introduce 
a debate about repealing the tell claufe, when there appeared 
at leaft four to one odds againft them. Swift. 

Some bifliop bellows upon them fome inconftdcrable be¬ 
nefice, when 'tis odds they are already encumbered with a 
numerous family. Swift s Mtf cll. 

3. Advantage; fuperiority. 

And tho’ the fword, fome underftood, 

In force bad much the odds of wood, 

’Twas nothing fo; both fides were balanc’d 

So equal, none knew which was valiant’ll; lludibrds. 

4. Quarrel; debate; difpute. 

I cari’t fpeak 

Any beginning to this peevilh odds. Shakef. Othello. 

What is the night ? 

Almoft at odds with the morning, which is which. Shah. 

He flalhes into one grofs crime or other. 

That fets us all at odds. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee. 

Were ftill at odds, being but three; 

Until the goofe came out of door. 

And ftaid the odds by adding four. Sha. L. Lab. Lojii 
Gods of whatfoe’er degree, 

Refume not what themfclves have given, 

Or any brother God in hcav’n ; 

Which keeps the peace among the Gods, 

Or they mull always be at odds. Swift's Mifcell. 

Ode. n.f [wJij.J A poem written to be fung to mufick; a 
lyrick poem ; the ode is cither of the greater or lefs kind. 
The lefs is charadterifcd by fweetnefs and eafe ; the greater 
by fublimity, rapture, and quicknels of traniition. 

A man haunts the foreft that abufes our young plants with 
carving Rofalind on their barks ; hangs ofles upon haw thorns, 
and elegies on brambles, all forfooth deifying the name of 
Rofalind. Shakefp. As you like it* 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode , 

And lay it lowly at his blefied feet. Milt. Poems . 

What work among you fcholar Gods ! 

Phcebus muft write him am’rous odes ; 

And thou, poor coufin, mull compofe 
His letters in lubmiffivc profe. Prior. 

O'dible. adj. [from odi. ] Hateful. DiZ. 

O'DJOUS. adj. [odieux , Fr. odiofus , Latin.] 
t. Hateful; detcftable ; abominable. 

bor ever all goodnefs will be moft charming ; for ever all 
wickcdncfs will be moft odious. Sprat's Serm. 

Hatred is the paffion of defence, and there is a kind of 
hottility included in its very effence. But then, if there 
could have been hatred in the world, when there was fearce 
any thing odious, it would have adled within the compafs of 
its proper object. South's Sermons. 

Let not the Trojans, w-ith a feign’d pretence 
Of proffer’d peace, delude the Latian prince ; 

Expel from Italy that odious name. Dryden 

She breathes the odious fume * 

2 .E? f lrSt 0 ha,2“'” !, and p ° ir °" s a " thc room - Gr “’ r «- 

,hcir pu ^rf 

T , . . , 'J'hc feventh from thee, 

} « n, .V righteous in a w’orld perverfe. 

And tlierefore hated, therefore 1b befet 
VV .th foes, for daring f.nglc to be juft. 

And utter odious truth, that God would come 
To judge them with his faints. 

° D ‘ ous c L ,y- Mv. [from odious.] 

1. HatcfoUy; abominably. 

Had thy fove, ftill odioufly pretended, 

il >»ve S „ gh , thee 

2. Invidioufly; fo as to caufe hate. s Agonijhs. 


Milton's Par. LoJI. 


-v > ~ tduie nate. * j —• 

orevcn 3r> h C ' ther ^ the 

odioufly lay it, f rom his m ini( ^ * or e ' tn wher e you would 

danger’ * f ""'' ° f his of i ? nnj of 

Hake's Prep, for Death. 

2. The 
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2 . The ftate of being hated. 

There was left of the blood royal, an aged gentleman of 
approved goodnefs, who had gotten nothing by his coufin’s 
power but danger from him, and odioufnefs for him. Sidney. 

ODIUM, n. f [Latin.] Invidioufncfs ; quality of provoking hate. 

The odium and offences which fome men’s rigour or re- 
mifiiefs had contracted upon my government, I was refolved 


O F 

She gave oeiliads and moft fpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund. Sbakefp. KintL m 

O’er, contracted from over. See Over. ' s 

His tears defac’d the furface of the well. 

With circle after circle as they fell, 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 

O’er run with wrinkles and defac’d with tears. 


, „ , was Jciuivcu IUU wiui WIIIIK-Ies ana ucrac a witn tears. Addifa 

to have expiated. King Charles. Of.'sophagus. n. f . [from o«roj, wicker, from fome fin 

She threw the odium of the fadt on me, litude in the ftru&ure of this part to the contexture of 


And publickly avowed her love to you. Drydcn. 

Odonta'lgick. adj. [ofvv and Pertaining to the 

tooth-ach. 

O'dorate. adj. [ odoratus , Latin.] Scented; having a ftrong 
feent, whether foetid or fragrant. 

Smelling is with a communication of the breath, or va¬ 
pour of the object odorate. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

ODORl'FEROLS. adj. [ odorifer , Lat.] Giving feent; ufually, 
fweet of feent; fragrant; perfumed. 

A bottle of vinegar fo buried, came forth more lively and 
odoriferous , fmelling almoft like a violet. Bacon. 

Gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, difpenfe 
Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftole 
Thcfe balmy fpoils. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

Smelling bodies fend forth effiuvias of fleams, without fen- 
fibly wafting. Thus a grain of mufk will fend forth odori¬ 
ferous particles for fcores of years, without its being fpent. 

Locke. 

Odori'ferousness. n. f. [from odoriferous . ] Swcctnefs of 
feent; fragrance. 

Odorous. adj. [ odor us, Lat.] Fragrant; perfumed; fweet 
of feent. 

Such fragrant flowers do give moft odorous fmell. 

But her fweet odour did them all excel. Spenfer. 

Their private roofs on ocTrous timber borne. 

Such as might palaces for kings adorn. JValler. 

We fmell, becaufc parts of the odorous body touch the 
nerves of our noftrils. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

O'dour. n.f. [odor, Lat. odeur , Fr.] 

j. Scent, whether good or bad. 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, fent for loaves of new 
bread, which having opened and poured a little w'ine into 
them, he kept himfclf alive with the odour till a certain feaft 
was part. Bacon. 

Infufions in air, for fo we may call odours, have the fame 
diverlities with infufions in water; in that the fcveral odours 
which are in one flower or other body, iffue at feveral times, 
fome earlier, fome later. Bacon. 

They refer fapor unto fait, and odour unto fulphur; they 
vary much concerning colour. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Fragrance ; perfume ; fweet feent. 

"Me feem’d I fmclt a garden of fweet flow’rs, 

That dainty odours from them threw around. 

For damfcls fit to deck their lover’s bow’rs. Spenfer. 

By her intcrceilion with the king fhe would lay a moft fea- 
fonable and popular obligation upon the whole nation, and 
leave a plcafant odour of her grace and favour to the people 
behind her. Clarend. 

The Levites burned the holy incenfe in fuch quantities 
as refreftted the whole multitude with its odours, and filled 
all the region about them with perfume. Addifon's Freehold. 

Oe. This combination of vowels docs not properly belong to 
our language, nor is ever found but in words derived from 
the Greek, and not yet wholly conformed to our manner of 
writing : oe has in fuch words the found of E. 

Oecono'micks. n.f. [elxovofiix/f, ceconomiqtie, Fr. from oeco- 
remy. Both it and its derivatives are under economy.] Manage¬ 
ment of houfehold affairs. 

A prince’s leaving his bufinefs wholly to his mimfters, is 


that ; and (pcLyos to cat.] 'Fhe gullet; a long, large,'ami 
round canal, that defeends from the mouth, lying all al 0ll , 
between the windpipe and the joints of the ncck°and back'* 
to the fifth joint of the back, where it turns a little to the 
right, and gives way to the defending artery; and both run 
by one another, till at the ninth the oefopbagus turns a->ain to 
the left, pierces the midriff, and is continued to die left orifice 
of theftomach. Quinn 

Wounds penetrating the oefopbagus and afptra arteria re¬ 
quire to be ftitched clofc, elpecially thole of the oefophagus, 
where the fuftenance and faliva fo condnually preffeth into it! 

JVifeman's Surgery, 

Of. prep, [op, Saxon.] 

1. It is put before the fubftantive that follows another in con- 
ftruftion ; as, of thefe part were fain ; that is,' part of then. 

I cannot inftantly raife up the grofs 

Of full three-thoufand ducats. Shakcfpeare. 

He to his natural endowments of a large invention, a ripe 
judgment, and a ftrong memory, has joined the knowledge 
of the liberal arts. Drydcn. 

. All men naturally fly to God in extremity, and the moft 
atheiftical perfon in the world, when forfaken of all hopes 
of any other relief, is forced to acknowledge him. Tillotftn. 

They will receive it at laft with an ample accumulation of 
intereft. Smallridge’s Scrm. 

Since the roufing of the mind with fome degrees of vigour, 
does fet it free from thofe idle companions. Loch. 

The value of land is raifed only by a greater plenty of 
mon-y. Loch. 

2. It is put after comparative and fuperlativc adje&ives. 

The moft renowned of all are thofe to whom the name is 
given Philippine. Abbot's Defcript. of the World. 

We profels to be animated with the beft hopes of any men 
in the world. Tdlotfon’s Scrm. 

At midnight, the moft difmal and unfeafonable time of all 
other, then all thofe virgins arofe and trimmed their lamps. 

Tillotfon, Scrm. 31. 

We are n#t to deferibe our Ihcpherds as fhepherds at this 
day really are, but as they may be conceived then to have 
been, when the beft of men followed the employment. Pope. 

Peace, of all worldly bleflings, is the moft valuable. Small. 

3. From. 

The captain of the Helots, with a blow whofe violence 
grew of fury, not of (Length, or of (Length proceeding of 
fury, (buck Palladius upon the fide of the head. Sidney. 

One that I brought up of a. puppey, one that 

I fav’d from drowning. Shak. Two Gent, of Verm. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englifhman, and 
fwore he would pay him again when he was able. Shahf. 

It was called Corcyra of Corcyra, the daughter of ./Efopus. 

Sandy's Travels. 

4. Concerning ; relating to. 

The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 

Or of wrongs done unto confederates, 

But for your own republick. Ben. Johnfon sCai. 

This cannot be underftood of the firft difpofition of the 
waters, as they were before the flood. Burnet. 

All have this fenfe of war. Smallredgc s Scrm. 

5. Out of. 

Yet of this little he had fome to fpare. 

To feed the famifh’d and to clothe the barc.^ 


a* dangerous an errom in politicks, as a ma«e,- S ^mining To feed t™ -and 

Generrd ; Lo all Mb Iel»/ him. ft, brand’s gho#. 

. • * 6. Among. 


refpedling the whole habitable world. 

This Nicene council was not received as an oecumenical 
council in any of the caftcrn patriarchates, excepting only 
that of Ccnftantinoplc. Stilhngfcct. 

Oedema, n.f. [<Wn/* a , from toTwell.] A tumour. It 

is now and commonly by furgeons confined to a white, iolt, tn- 
fcnfiblc tumour, proceeding from cold and aqueous humours, 
fuch as happen to hydropick conftitutions. putney. 

Oedema'tick. J .. rf rom oedema.] Pertaining to an oedema. 
Oede'mato.us. J J L 

It is primarily generated out of the effufion of mclancho- 
lick blood, or fccondarily out of the dregs and remainder ot 
a phlegmonous or oedematick tumour. Harvey on Cotftmp. 

The great difeharge of matter, and the extremity ot psun 
wafted her, oedematous fwellings arofe in her legs, and (he 
languUhed and died. _ JVifeman's Surgery. 

Okieiad. n.f. [from oeil, French.] Glance; wink; token 
, of the eye. 

7 


Drydcn. 

Drydcn. 


He if the only perfon of all others for an epic poem. Dryd. 

Gf all our heroes thou canft boaft alone. 

That Jove, whene’er he thunders, calls thee fon. n ‘ 
Neither can I call to mind any clergyman of my own - 
quaintance who is wholly exempt from this error. / 

By. This fenfe was once very frequent, but is not now 
ufe. 

She dying 

Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus’d 


Of ever}' bearer. 

Like heav’n in all, like earth in this alone, 
That tho’ great dates by her fupport do ftand. 


Shakcfpeart- 


Yet fhe herfelf fupported is of none, 
‘ Imignty’: 


Davits - 


But by the finger of the Almighty’s hand. 

I was friendly entertained of thcEnghfh conful. S ^ 
Left a more honourable man than thofe be bid ^ 

8. Accord- 
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g. According to. T| , e ftna « 

And people of Rome, of their accuftom’d greatneft, 

Will (harply and leverely vindicate 
Not only any fact, but any practice 
’Gainft the fate, , Ben. Johnfon s Cat,l ne 

They do of right belong to you, being molt ot them hrlt 

p ^aJ^ &redw|iofcJdl . «***<* 

Was plac’d in his fair daughter’s daily fight, 

Of cuftom, when his ftatc affairs were done. 

Would pafs his pleafmg hours with her alone. Drydcn. 
o. Noting power, ability, choice, or fpontaneity. With the re- 
' ciprocal pronoun. 

Some foils put forth odorate herbs of themfelves ; as wild 
thyme. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Of himfelf man is confeffedly unequal to his duty. Steph. 
The Venice glaffes would crack of themfelves. Boyle. 

Of himleif is none. 

But that eternal infinite and one, 

Who never did begin, who ne’er can end ; 

On him all beings, as their fource, depend. Drydcn. 

'Flic thirfty cattel, of themfelves obtain’d 
From water, and their gfafly faredifdain’d. Dryden. 

To affert mankind to have been of himfelf, and without 
a caufe, hath this invincible objeiftion againft it, that we 
plainly fee every man to be from another. Tillotlon. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles; 
that is, no bodies can either move of themfelves, or of them- 
Jelves alter the diredtion of their motion. Cheyne. 

A free people met together, as foon as they fall into any 
adls of civil fociety, do of themfelves divide into three powers. 

Swift. 

It was civil in angel or elf, 

For he ne’er could have filled it fo well of himfelf. Swift. 

10. Noting properties or qualities. 

He was a man of a decayed fortune, and of no good educa¬ 
tion. Clarend. 

The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor which 
of itfelf is of no colour, provided it be faline. Boyle. 

The frefh eglantine exhal’d a breath, 

Whofe odours were of pow’r to raife from death. Dryd. 
A man may fufpend the aft of his choice from being de¬ 
termined for or againft the thing propofed, till he has exa¬ 
mined whether it be really of a nature, in itfelf and con- 
fequences, to make him happy or no. Locke. 

The value of land is raifed, when remaining of the lame 
fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke. 

11. Noting extraftion. 

Lunsford was a man of an ancient family in Suffex. Clar. 
Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in Devon(hirc, 
that for many ages had made a handfoine figure in their 
countiy. Rowe's Life. 

12. Noting adherence, or belonging. 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe. 

Will furnifh me. Shake/. Merch. of I'enice. 

Pray that in towns and temples of our own, 

The name of great Anchifes may be known. Dryden. 

13. Noting the matter of anything. 

The chariot was all of cedar, gilt and adorned with cryf- 
tal, lave that the fore end had pannels of laphires fet in bor¬ 
ders of gold, and the hinder end the like of emeralds of the 
Peru colour. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The common materials which the ancients made their 
(hips of, were the wild alh, the evergreen oak, the beech, 
and the alder. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

14. Noting the motive. 

It was not of my own choice that I undertook this work. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Our fov’reign Lord has ponder’d in his mind 
The means to fpare the blood of gentle kind ; 

And of his grace and inborn clemency, 

He modifies his fevere decree. Dryden. 

15. Noting form or manner of exiftence. 

As if our Lord, even of purpofe to prevent this fancy of 
extemporal and voluntary prayers, had not left of his own 
iraming, one which might both remain as a part of the 
church liturgy, and ferve as a pattern whereby to frame all 
other prayers with efficacy, yet without fuperfiuity of words: 

. _ _ - Hooker 5 b, v f. 7. 

lb. Noting fomcthing that has fome particular quality 

Mother, fays the thruffi, never had any fuch a‘friend as 
I have e/ this fwallow. No, fays (he, nor ever mother fuch 
a fool as I have s/ this fame thrufh. L’E/lrauac 

17. Noting faculties of power granted. ^ ® 

G^d StT" roinilter> lct him do k 33 °f thc ability which 

18. Noting preference, or poftponence. Veter iv. i u 

Your highnefs (hall repofe you at the Tower. 

, . 0 n . ot llkc the Tower of any place. Shakeft 

U). Noting change of one date to another. 

O Hiilerable of happy ! is this the end 


OFF 

Of this new glorious world, and me fo late 
The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs’d, of blefled? Miltons Paradlfe Lojl , b. 3 f* 

20. Noting caufality. 

Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and candour^ 
is the product of right reafon ; which of neceffity will give 
allowance to the failures of others, by confidering that there 
is nothing perfect in mankind. Dryden. 

21. Noting proportion. 

How many are there of an hundred, even amongft fchd- 
lars themlelves. Locke. 

22. Noting kind or fpecies. 

To cultivate the advantages of fuccefs, is an affair of the 
cabinet; and the negleit of this fuccefs may be of the moft 
fatal confequence to a nation. Swift. 

23. It is put before an indefinite expreffion of time: as, of late, 
in late times. 

Of late, divers learned men hdve adopted the three hypo- 
ftatical principles. Boyle on Colours. 

Off. adv. [af, Dutch.] 

1. Of this adverb the chief ufe is to conjoin it with verbs: as, 
to come off'-, to ffy off -, to take off -, which are found under the 
verbs. 

2. It is generally oppofed to on: as', to lay on ; to take off. In 
this cafe it fignifies, dilunion ; reparation ; breach of conti¬ 
nuity. 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have my cap 
than my heart, I will practice the infinuating nod, and be off 
to them moft counterfitly. Sbakefp. Coriolantis. 

Where are you. Sir John? come, off with your boots. Sha. 
See 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; 

Then rend it off. Dryden, JEn. vi. 

A piece of lilver coined for a (hilling, that has half the 
(liver clipped off, is no more a (hilling than a piece of wood, 
which was once a fealed yard* is ftill a yard, when one half 
of it is broke off. ' Locke. 

3. It fignifies diftance. 

Weft of this foreft, fcarcely off a mile, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shakcfpeare. 

About thirty paces off were placed' harquebufiers. Knolles. 

4. In painting or ftatuary it fignifies projection or relief. 

’Tis a good piece; 

This comes off well and excellent. Shakefpeare. 

S' fignifies evanefcence ; abfence or departure. 

Competitions intermit, and go off and on as it happens, 
upon this or that occafion. L’Effrange. 

6. It fignifies any kind of difappointment; defeat; interruption; 
adverfe divilion: as, the affair is off-, the match is off. 

7. In favour. 

The queftions no way touch upon puritanifm, either off 
or on. Sanderjon. 

o. From; not toward. 

Philoclea, whole delight of hearing and feeing was before 
a ftay from interrupting her, gave herfelf to be iecn unto her 
with fuch a lightening of beauty upon Zelmane, that neither 
the could look on, nor would look off. Sidney b ii 

9. Off hand ; not ftudied. 

Several ftarts of fancy off hand look well enough L’E/f 
Off. mterjea. An expreffion of abhorrence, or command to 
depart. 

Off, or I fly for ever from thy fight. Smith's Pbxdr. 

Uff. prep. 

1. Not on. 

I continued feeling again the fame pain; and finding it 
grow violent I burnt it, and felt no more after the third time • 

2. DU"° r kcf " mv chamb “ * ^ 
,kS'/°’ S T “ rcu! “ m " ,as a > “ place called Grotto Ferraro. 

SKrMSrS. tl,0 “ 8h mo ' , Jir c mo , d T 

0 table • p/h ^I a/> ' P S that which falls Lorn'the 

table . perhaps from offer, Latin.] 

1. Wafte meat; that which is not eaten at the table. 

reSSe 'of 0 ? f t U ° f , his meat to intereft > ^d kept a 

2. SUL 1 cotfetT b “ PO ' k “' b0Ok - -trJL. 

I (hould have fatted all the region kites 
With this flave’s offal. c; , r „ 

Cram’d, and gorg’d, nigh burft, ^ Hamlet. 

With fuck’d and glutted otfal. Milt n „\ T a 

3. R^fufe ; that which is thrown away as of no value. ^ 

10 have right to deal in things facrcd wae j 

argument of a noble and lllulfrious defcOT • p°" rt " d “ 
not accept the ,fa!, of other profeffio,,, ’ G ° J 

T , , , ^ 3 mai1 bemoan his lot, 

1 hat after death his mouldring limbs (hall mr 
A iecret fting remains witliin'his mind ; * 

The fool is to his own caft offals kind. Drv j,„ 

They commonly fat hogs with offal corns M , 

4. Any thing of no efteem. ^ * Mart. 

What trafh is Rome ? what rubbifh and what offal? Sha. 

W OTFENCK. 
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OFF 

O'FFENCE. n.f. [ pffenft, Fr. offienfa, from offendo, Lat.] 

1. Crime ; act of wickednefs. 

Thither with fpeed their hafty courfe they ply’d. 

Where Chrift the Lord for our offences dy’d. Fairfax. 

Thou haft ftol’n that, which after fome few hours 
Were thine without offence. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

2. A tranfgreffion. 

If, by the law of nature, every man hath not a power to 
punifh offences againft it, I fee not how the magiftrates of any 
community can punifh an alien of another country. Locke. 
3 * l!i i ur .y 

I have given my opinion againft the authority of two great 
men, but I hope without offence to their memories; for I 
loved them living, and reverence them dead. Dryden. 

4. Difpleafure given ; caufe of dilguft; fcandal. 

Giving no offence in any thing, that the miniftry be not 
blamed’. ° 2 Cor. vi. 3. 

He remembered the injury of the children of Bean, who 
had been a fnare and an offence unto the people. 1 Mac. iv. 

The pleafures of the touch are greater than thofe of the 
other fenfes; as in warming upon cold, or refrigeration upon 
heat: for as the pains of the touch are greater than the of¬ 
fences of other fenfes, fo likewife are the pleafures. Bacon. 

5. Anger; difpleafure conceived. 

Earneft in every prefent humour, and making himfelf brave 
in his liking, he was content to give them juft caufe of of¬ 
fence when they had power to make juft revenge. Sidney. 

6. Attack; aft of the afiailant. 

Courtefy that feemed incorporated in his heart, would not 
he pcri'uaded to offer any offence, but only to ftand Upon the 
beft defenftvc guard. Sidney. 

Offe'nceful. adj. [offence and full.] Injurious; giving dif¬ 
pleafure; 

It feems your moft offenceful aft 
Was mutually committed. Shakefp. Mtafure for Meaf. 

Offe'nckless. adj. [from offence.] Unoffending; innocent. 
You arc but now caff in his mood, a punifhmcnt more in 
policy than in malice ; even fo as one would beat his offence- 
iefs dog to affright an imperious lion. Sbakcfp. Othello. 

ToOffe'sd. v. a. [ offendo , Latin.] 

1. To make angry. 

If much you note him 

You fttall offend him, and extend his paifion. 

Feed and regard him not. Shaktfp. Macbeth. 

Three forts of men my foul hateth, and I am greatly of¬ 
fended at their life. Ecclus xxv. 2. 

The emperor himfelf came running to the place in his ar¬ 
mour, fevereiy reproving them of cowardice who had for- 
faken the place, and grievoufly offended with them who had 
kept fuch negligent watch. Knollcs's Hijl. of the Turks. 

2. To affail; to attack. 

He was fain to defend himfelf, and withal fo to offend him, 
that by an unlucky blow the poor Philoxenus fell dead at his 
feet. Sidney. 

3. Totrnngreft; to violate. 

4. To injure. 

Cheaply vou fin, and punifh crimes with eafe. 

Not as th : offended, but th’ offenders pleafe. Dryden. 

To Offend, v. n. 

1. To be criminal; to trangrefs the law. 

This man that of earthly matter maketh graven images, 
knoweth himfelf to offend above all others. IVifd. xiv. 13. 

Whofocvcr (hall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all. Jomes u. 10. 

2. To caufe anger. . a 1 r t 

1 (hall offend, either to detain or give it. Sbakcfp. Lear. 

■?. To commit tranfgrcfiion. . 

Our language Is extremely imperfect, and in many m- 
- fiances it offends againft every part of grammar. Swift. 

■Offe'nder. »■/ [from offend.] 

1 A criminal; one who has committed a crime; a tranfgrcffor; 

*All"that watch for iniquity are cut off, that make a man 
an offender for a word. If.xxsx.21. 

So like a fly the poor offender dies; 

But like the vvafp, the rich efcapes and flies. Denham. 

How (hall I lofe the fin, yet keep the fenfe. 

And love th’ offender, yet deleft th’ offence ? Pope. 

The confcicnce of the offender fhall be (harper than an 
avenger’s (word. an A ' 

2. One who has done 2n injury. 

All vengeance comes too fhort, , 

Which call purfue th’ offender. Sbakcfp. Kmg Lear. 

Offe ndress, n.f. [from offender.] A woman that offends. 
Vinfinity murthers itfelf, and fhould be buried in highways 
out of°all Unftihed limit, as a defperatc offendrefs againft na- 
Shakefp. M’s well that ends well. 



OFF 

pleafing of ourfelves in error, which at the length muff neei i 
turn to our greater grief, if that which we do to pleafe 
moft, be for the manifold defects thereof offcnfve unto hinT 

Hooker , b. v f , 

It fhall fuffice, to touch fuch cuftoms of the Irilh as f« 
offenfsve and repugnant to the good government of the realm 

~ r ... Spenfer on Ireland 

2 . Cauhng pain ; injurious. 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but offenfme t 0 ,1 
ftomach. Bacon's Nat. If] 

Some particular acrimony in the ftomach fometimes maU 
i t offcnfve, and which cuftom at laft will overcome Aria, 

3. Afiailant; not defenfive. ' 

He recounted the benefits and favours that he had d 
him, in provoking a mighty and opulent king by an off]u 
war in his quarrel. 3 ^ 

We enquire concerning the advantages and difadvantam 
betwixt thofe military offcnfve engines ufed among the an 
cicnts, and thofe of thefe latter ages. fPiUai 

Offensively, adv. [from offenfme.] 

1. Mifchievoufly ; injurioufly. 

In the lead: thing done offenfvely againft the good of men 
whofe benefit we ought to fcck for as our own, we plainly 
fhew that we do not acknowledge God to be fuch as inde»d 
he is. Hooker, b. v. 1 2i 

2. So as to caufe uneafinefs or difpleafure. 

A lady had her fight difordered, fo that the images in her 
hangings did appear to her, if the room were not extraordi¬ 
narily darkened, embcllifhed with feveral offenfvely vivid co¬ 
lours. Boyle on Cohun. 

3. By way of attack ; not defenfivcly. 

Offe'nsiveness. n.f. [fromoffenfme.] 

1. Injurioufnefs ; mifehief. 

2. Caufe of difguft. 

The mufcles of the body, being prclerved found arid lim¬ 
ber upon the bones, all the motions of the parts mriht bt 
explicated with the greateft cafe and without any offtnfnauji. 

Grew's Mufeam. 

To OTFER. v. a. [ offero , Lat. offrir, Fr.] 

i; To prefent to any one; to exhibit any thing fo as that it may 
be taken or received. 

The heathen women under the Mogul, offer thcmfelva 
to the flames at the death of their hufbands. Cellar. 

Some ideas forwardly offer themfelves to all mens undcr- 
ftandings ; feme fort of truths refult from any idea, as foon 
as the mind puts them into propofitions. Ltdt. 

Servants placing happinefs in ftrong drink, make court to 
my young mafter, by offering him that which they love. Lull. 

2. Tofacrifice; to immolate; to prefent as an aft of worfhip. 

They offered unto the Lord of the fpoil which they had 
brought; l’even hundred oxen. 2 Chrotr.xt.il. 

He fhall offer of it all the fat thereof. Lev. vii. 3. 

An holy priefthood to offer up fpiritual facrifices. I Pet. ii. 5. 
Whole herds of offer’d bulls about the fire, 

And bridled boars and woolly fheep expire. Dryh. 

When a man is called upon to offer op himfelf to his con- 
fciencc, and to refign to juftice and truth, he fhould be fo 
far from avoiding the lifts, that he fhould rather enter with 
inclination, and thank God for the honour. Colder; 

31 To bid, as a price or reward. 

Nor fhouldft thou offer all thy little ftore, 

Will rich Iolas yield, but offer more. Drffit. 

4. To attempt; to commence. 

Lylimachus armed about three thoufand men, and began 
firft to offer violence. 2 Mac. iv. 40. 

5. To propofe. 

In all that great extent wherein the mind wanders in re¬ 
mote fpeculations, it ftirs not one jot beyond thofe ideas 
which fenfe or reflection have offered for its contemplation. 

L'.dt. 

Our author offers no reafon. ^ K "‘ 

To O^fer. v. n. 

j. To be prefent; to be at hand; to prefent itfelf. 

No thought can imagine a greater heart to fee and con¬ 
temn danger, where danger would offer to make any wrong¬ 
ful threatning upon him. Sidney, • 

Th’ occafion offers, and the youth complies. tJryaa. 

2. To make an attempt. _ , , . 

We came clofe to the fhorc, and offered to land. • 
One offers, and in off ring makes a flay; 

Another forward fets, and doth no more. DmtfV."' 

I would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, « “ / 
offered to fee my wife without my leave. Dry 

3. With at. n.. w . 

I will not offer at that I cannot mafter. . 

I hope they will take it well that I fhould offer a ^ 
thing, and could forbear preluming to meddle where ^ 
the learned pens have ever touched before. 

Write down and make figns to h.m to pronounce 
and guide him by (hewing him by the motion of your 0^ 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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lips to offer at ohc of thofe letters; which being the cafjeft, 
he will Humble upon one of them. Holder. 

The mafqucradc fucceeded fo well with him, that lie would 
be offering at the fhepherd’s voice and call too. L'Ef range. 

It contains the grounds of hisdoftrine, and offers at fome- 
what towards the difproof of mine. Atterbury. 

Without offering at any other remedy, we hafttly engaged 
in a war, which hath coft us fixty millions. Swift. 

Offer, n.f. [offre, Fr. from the verb.] 

1 Propofal of advantage to another. 

Some nymphs there are, too confcious of their face; 
Thefe fwell their profpefts, and exalt their pride. 

When offers are difdain’d, and love deny’d. Pope. 

2. Firft advance. 

Force compels this offer , 

And it proteeds from policy, not love. — 

— Mowbray, you overween to take it fo : 

This offer comes from mercy, not from fear. Sbakcfp. 
What wouldft beg, Laertes, 

That fhall not be my offer, not thy afleing ? Sbakcfp. 

3. Propofal made. 

Th’ offers he doth make, 

Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel. 

I enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in cafe they 
had been in the fiegc and had the fame offer made them as 
the good women of that place, what every one of them 
would have brought off with her, and have thought moft 
worth the faving. Addifon s Spectator. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, or folly, 
to quit and renounce former tenets upon the offer of an ar¬ 
gument which cannot immediately be anfwcred; Locke. 

4. Price bid ; aft of bidding a price. 

When flock is high, they conic between* 

Making by fecond hand their offers ; 

Then cunningly retire unfeen. 

With each a million in his coffers. Swift. 

5. Attempt; endeavour. 

Many motions, though they be Unprofitable to expel that 
which hurteth, yet they are offers of nature, and caufe mo¬ 
tions by confent; as in groaning, or crying upon pain. Bacon. 

It is in the power of eveiy one to make fome efiay, fome 
offer and attempt, fo as to fhew that the heart is not idle or 
infenfible, but that it is full and big, and knows itfelf to be 
fo, though it wants ftrength to bring forth. South's Serm. 

One fees in it a kind of offer at modern architefture, but 
at the fame time that the architeft has fhown his diflike of 
the gothic manner, one may fee that they were not arrived 
at the knowledge of the true way. Addifon on Italy. 

6. Something given by way of acknowledgment. 

Fair ftreams that do vouchfafe in your cleamefs to repre- 
fent unto me my blubbered face, let the tribute offer of my 
tears procure your (lay a while with me, that I may begin 
yet at laft to find fomething that pities me. Sidney, b. ii. 
O'fferer. n.f. [from offer.] 

1. One who makes an offer. 

2 . One who facrifices, or dedicates in Worfhip. 

If the mind of the offerer be good, this is the only thing 
God refpefteth. Hooker, b. v. f 34. 

When he commanded Abraham to facrifice Ifaac, the place 
of the offering was not left undetermined, and to the offerers 
diferetion. South's Sermons. 

Offering, n.f. [from offer.] A facrifice ; any thing immo¬ 
lated, or offered in worfhip. 

. Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 

They could not find a heart within the bead. Sbakcfp. 

They are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than Ipotted livets in the facrifice. Shakefpeare. 

When thou (halt make his foul an offering for fin, he fhall 
fee his feed. ^ Uii. 10. 

The gloomy god 

Stood mute with awe, to fee the golden rod; 

Admir’d the deftin’d off'ring to his queen, 

A venerable gift fo rarely feen. Dryden. 

"What nations now to Juno’s pow’r will pray. 

Or off’rings on my flighted altars lay ? Dtyd. Virg. 

I’ll favour her. 

That my aWaken’d foul may take her flight. 

Renew’d in all her ftrength, and frefh with life. 

An offering fit for heaven. Addifon's Cato. 

° FF f r c To * y : »•/ [offertoire, Fr.] The thing offered; the 
aft of offering. 

He went into St. Paul’s church, where he made offertory 
of his flandards, and had orizons and Te Deum fung. Bacon. 
Offerture: n.f [from offer.] Offer; propofal ofkind nefs. 
A word not in ufe. 

Thou haft prevented us with offertures of thy love, 

*Jl en w e were thine enemies. Kina Cl 

9 ™CE. »■/ Mb, Fr. Latin.] " 

• A publick charge or employment. 

You have contriv’d to take 
hrom Rome all feafon’d office, and to wind 
* otirlelf into a power tyrannical. Sbakcfp, Coriolanus. 


even 
ling Charles. 
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Methdught this ftaff, mine office-badge in courf; . 
Was broke in twain. Shaktfp. Henry VI. p. 1 r. 

The infolence of office. Shakefpeare . 

2; Agency; peculiar ufe. 

All things that you fhould life to do me wrong. 

Deny their office. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In this experiment the feveral intervals of the teeth of the 
comb do the office of fo many prifms, every interval producing 
the phenomenon of one prifrri. Newt, Opll 

3. Bufineft; particular employment. 

The fun was funk, and after him the ftar 
Of Hefperus, whofe office is to bring , 

Twilight upon the earth. Milt; Par. Loffi, l. ix'; 

4. Aft of good or ill voluntarily tendered. 

Wolves and bears 

Caftin" their favagenefs afide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Mrs. Ford, I fee you are obfequious in your love, and I 
profefs requital to a hair’s breadth ; not only in the fimple 
office of love, but in ail the accouftrcmcnt, complement, and 
ceremony of it. Shakefp. Merry IV. of JVindfori 

1 would I could do a good office between you. Shakefp, 
The wolf took this occafion to do the fox a good office. 

L’Ef range; 

You who your pious offices employ 
To fave the reliques of abandon’d Troys Dr/d. Virg/ 

5. Aft of worfhip. 

This gate 

Inftrufts you how t’adore the heavens, and bows you 
To morning’s holy office. Shakefp. Cymbelinc, 

6; Formulary of devotions. 

Whofoever hath children or fervants; let him tdlcc care 
that they fay their prayers before they begin their work : the 
Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments, and the creed, is a 
very good office for them* if they are not fitted for mdre regu¬ 
lar offices. Taylor's Devotion ; 

7. Rooms in a houfe appropriated to particular bufinefs. 

What do we but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ? at leaft defift 

To build at all. Shakefp. Henry IV. p.\\ : 

Let offices ftand at diftrince, with fome low galleries to pafs 
from them to the palace itfelf. Bacon. 

8. Place where bufinefs is tranfafted. [Officinal, Lat.] 

What fhall good old York fee there, 

But empty lodgings and Unfumifh’d walls, 

Unpeopled offices, untroden ftones ? Sha. Pich. ft; 

Empfon and Dudley, though they could not but hear of thefe 
fcruplcs in the king’s confcience, yet as if the king’s foul 
and his money were in feveral offices, that the one was not 
to intermeddle with the other, went on with as great rage as 
ever. Bacon's Henry\l]. 

To O'ffice. v. a. [from the noufi.J To perform; to dif- 
charge; to do. 

I will be gone, altho’ 

The air of Paradife did fan the houfe. 

And angels offic'd all. Sha. Alls well that ends Well. 

O'fficer. n.f. [offiaer, French.] 

1. A man employed by the publick. 

’Tis an office of great worth. 

And you an officer fit for the place. Shakefpeare. 

Submit you to the people’s voices, 

Allow their officers, and be content 
To luffer lawful cenfure. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The next morning there came to us the fame officer that 
enme to us at firft to conduft us to the ftrangcr’.s houlc. Bac 
If it fhould fall into the French hands, all the princes 
would return to be the feveral officers of his court. Temple 
As a magiftrate or great officer he locks himfelf up from 
all approaches. AW 4 ’, Sermons. 

Kirds of prey arc an emblem of rapacious officers. A fu- 
penor power takes away by violence from them, that which 
by violence they took away from others. L'Efrantrc 

2. A commander in the army. 6 ' 

If he did not nimbly ply the fpade. 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 

I fummon’d till my officers in haftc, 

AJ 1 came refolv’d to die in my defence. Dryden 

The bad difpofition he made in landing his men, (hews 
him not only to be much interiourto Pompey as a fea officer, 
but to have had little or no (kill in that dement. Arb 

3. One who has the power of apprehending criminals. 

I he thieves are pofleft with fear 

1 °lT! ly V- th r t n hCy ; larC nor cach other ; 

Each takes hisfellow for an officer. Shakefp. Henry IV 
We charge you J ' 

To go with us unto the officers c r- -,. T 

°'=^- 

Official. 
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fc^FFi'ciAL. adj. [official, Fr. from office.] 
jt Conducive; appropriate with regard to their ufe. 

In this animal are the guts, the ftomach, and other part? 
official unto nutrition, which, were its aliment the empty re¬ 
ception of air, their proviiions had been fuperfluous. Brown. 
2. Pertaining to a pu’blick charge. 

The tribunes 

F.nduc you with the people’s voice. Remains 
That in th’ official marks inverted, you 
Anon do meet the fenate. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Official, n.f. 

Official is that perfon to whom the cognizance of caufes 
is committed by fuch as have ecclefiartical jurifdidtion. Ayl. 

A poor man found a prieft over familiar with his wife, and 
becaul'e he fpake it abroad and could not prove it, the prieft 
1'ued him before the bifhop’s official for defamation. Camden. 
Offi'cialty. n.f [officialitc, Fr. from official.] The charge 
or port of an official. 

The office of an officially to an archdeacon. Ayliffie. 

To Officiate, v. a. [from office .] To give, in confequence 
of office. 

All her number’d ftars that feem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehenfible, for fuch 
Their difiance argues, and their fwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this pun&ual fpot. Milton. 
To Offi'ciate. v. n. 

1. To difeharge an office, commonly in worfhip. 

No minifter officiating in the church, can with agoodcon- 
fcience omit any part of that which is commanded by the 
aforelaid law. Sanderfon. 

W ho of the bifhops or priefts that officiates at the altar, 
in the places of their fepulchres, ever faid we offer to thee 
Peter or Paul ? Stillingfeet. 

To prove curates no fervants, is to refeue them from that 
contempt which they will certainly fall into under this no¬ 
tion ; which confidcring the number of pcrlbns officiating this 
way, muft be very prejudicial to religion. Collier. 

2. To perform an office for another. 

Offici'nal. adj. [from officina, a rttop.] Ufed in a fliop, or 
belonging to it: thus officinal plants and drugs are thofe ufed 
,in the {hops. 

OFFI CIOUS, adj. [ officials , Fr. officiofus, Lat.] 

1. Kind ; doing good offices. 

Yet, not To earth are thofe bright luminaries 
Officious ; but to thee, earth’s habitant. Milt. P. Lojl. 

2 . Importunely forward. 

You are too officious 

In her behalf that fcorns your fervices. Sbakefp. 

At Taunton they killed in fury an officious and eager com- 
miffioner for the fubfidy. Bacon's Hei — 1,Tr 

Cato, perhaps 

I’m too officious , but my forward cares 
Would fain preferve a life of fo much value. 
Offi'ciously. adv. [from officious .] 
i. Importunately forward. 

The moft corrupt are moft obfequious grown. 

And thofe they fcorn’d, officioujly they own. 

Flatt’ring crouds officioujly appear. 

To give thcmfelves, not you, an happy year. 

"* ’ Than r 


Bacon's Henry VII. 

Addifon. 

Dryden. 
Dryd. 


O G L 

When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God’s curfe, by fin; 

This was a charge, that all his heirs did bind, 
Arid all his offspring grew corrupt therein. 

To the Gods alone 

Our future offspring , and our wives arc known. 


Davits, 

Dryd. 


His principal a&or is the fon of a goddeis, not to men- 
tion the offspring of other deities. Addijon's StePanr 

3. Produdtion of any kind. 

Tho’ both fell before their hour. 

Time on their offspring hath no pow’r; 

Nor fire nor fate their bays fhall blaft. 

Nor death’s dark vail their days o’ercaft. JDmh/m 

To OFFU'SCATE. v. a. [, offu/co, Lat. offiufquer, Fr.] To 
dim ; to cloud ; to darken. 

Offusca'tion. n.f [from offufeate.] The act of darkening 
Oft. adv. [opr, Saxon.] Often ; frequently ; not rarely 1 ' 
not feldom. 1 * 

In labours more abundant, in ftripes above meafure, in 
prifons more frequent, in deaths oft. 2 Cor. jj. 2 r 

It may be a true faith, for fo much as it is; it is one pan 
of true faith, which is oft miftaken for the whole. Hamm. 

Favours to none, to all (he fmiles extends, 

Oft {he rejefls, but never once offends; Po. Ra. Lodi. 
O’ftf.n. adv. [from opr, Saxon; in the comparative, ottnar; 
fuperlative, oftneft.J Oft; frequently; many times; not 
feldom. 

The queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died cv’ry day fhe liv’d. Sbakefp. Modetk 

Ufe a little wine for thy ftomach’s fake, and thine fin 
infirmities. l Tim. v. 24. 

In journeying often, in perils in the wildernefs. 2 Cor. ii. 26. 
Who does not more admire Cicero as an author, than a< 
a conful of Rome, and docs not oftner talk of the celebrated 
writers of our own country' in former ages, than o! any 
among their contemporaries ? Addijon's FreehtUer. 

Oftenti'mes. adv. ( often and times. From the compolition 
of this word it is reafonable to believe, that oft was once an 
adjedlive, of which often was the plural; which feems re¬ 
tained in the phrafe thine often infirmities. See Often.] 
Frequently ; many times ; often. 

Is our faith in the bleffed trinity a matter needlefs, tobefo 
oftentimes mentioned and opened in the principal part of that 
duty which we owe to God, our public prayer ? Hsoier. 

The difficulty was by what means they could ever arrive 
to places oftentimes fo remote from the ocean. IVwdw. 

It is equally neceffary that there fhould be a future ftatc, 
to vindicate the juftice of God, and folve the prefent irre¬ 
gularities of providence, whether the beft men be fiat- 
times only, or always the moft miferable. Atterbury. 

Oftti'mes. adv. [oft and times.'] Frequently; often. 

Ofttimes nothing profits more 
Than felf-efteem, grounded on juft and right. 

Well manag’d. Miltons ParadifiLofi, b. viii. 


Dryd. 

Com- 


2. Kindly ; with unafleed kindnefs. 

Let thy goats officioujly be nurft. 

And led to living ftreams to quench their thirft. 

Offi'ciousNEss. n . f . [from officious .] 

1. Forwardnefs of civility, or refpect, or endeavour, 
monly in an ill fenfe. 

J fhew my officioufnefs by an offering, though I betray my 
poverty by the meafure. South’s Serm. 

i. Service. 

In whom is required underftanding as in a man, courage 
and vivacity as in a lion, fcrvicc and minifterial officioufnefs as 
in the ox, and expedition as in the eagle. Brown's V .. Err. 

O'ffinc. n . f . [from off . J The a& of ftcering to a diftance 

from the land. _ . , 

Q'FFSET. n.f [offzntfet.] Sprout ; (hootof s1 plant. 

They are multiplied not only by the feed, but many alfo 
by the root, producing offsets or creeping under ground. Ray. 

Some plants are railed from any part of the root, others 
by offsets, and in others the branches fet in the ground will 
take root. 

Offscou'risg. n.f. [off and fcour.] Recrement; partrubbed 
awav in cleaning any thing. . 

Thou haft made us as the offscouring and refufe in the midft 
of the people. Dam. iu. 45. 

Offspring, n.f. [off and fpring.j 

1 . Propagation; generation. 

All things coveting to be like unto God in being ever, that 
■which cannot hereunto attain perfonally, doth feem to con¬ 
tinue itfelf by offspring and propagation. jca 

2. The thing propagated or generated ; children ; deicena- 


Ofttimes before I hither did refort. 
Charm’d with the conversation of a man 


Dryden and Let. 


Who led a rural life. - 

Oge'e. ) n.f. Is a fort of moulding in architedlure, confift- 
Ogive. J ing of a round and a hollow ; it is almoftin the 
form of an S, and is the fame with what Vitruvius ca» 
cima. Cima reverfa, is an ogee with the hollow downwards. 

Hants. 

To O'gle. v. a. [oogb, an eye, Dutch.] To view with We 
glances, as in fondnefs; or with a defign not to be heeded. 

From their high fcaffold with a trumpet cheek. 

And ogling all their audience, then they fpeak. Pry »• 
If the female tongue will be in motion, why fhould it rw 
be fet to go right ? Could they' talk of the different afp«- 
and conjunctions of the planets, they need not be at 
pains to comment upon oglings and clandeftine marriages. 

Addifon's Guardian, N ■ *55- 
Whom is he ogling yonder ? himfclf 

O'gler. n.f. [oogheler, Dutch.] A fly gazer; one who views 

by fide glances. .. a 

Upon the difufe of the neck-piece, the whole tri&ew 
oglers flared the fair fex in the neck rather than in the 
* Addifon's Guardian, N • ^ 

Jack was a prodigious ogles -; he would ogle you e 0 
fide of his eye inward, and the white upward. /■ | 

O'clio. n.f. [from olla, Spanifh.] A difh made y h 0 
different kinds of meat; a medley ; a hotchpotc - ^ 

Thefe general motives of the common g ooU > havg 
fo much as once offer up to your lordfhip, thoug J 
{till the upper end ; yet, like great oglio s, they n filing 
a fhew than provoke appetite. iniollj 

Where is there fuch an oglio or medley of y f erv ice, 
in the world again, as thofe men entertain in 
without any fcruple as to the diverfity of their L Qjrh;. 


©ns l 


He 
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be that eeps an open houfe, fhould confider that there 

JZZs ' as of dl{heS ’ and that thc ^ 

JVcomrxm table is as good as a tacit invitation forts 

Oh^ "tntcrjei- An exclamation denoting pain, forrow* or fur- 
P rife - He, 

Like vfull acom’d boar, a churning on, 

Cry’d oh! and mounted. Sbakefp. Cymbelrne. 

0)j W ! all the horle have got over the river, what fhall 
, , Waltons Angler. 

we do t ■ 

My eyes confefs it, 

My very aflion fpeaks my heart aloud ; 

BiiU, the madnefs of my high attempt 
Speks louder yet! Dryden’s Spamjh Friar. 

OIL. r.f [ooel, Saxon; oleum, Latin.] 
x. Theuice of olives expreffed. 

Brig pure oil olive beaten for the light. Ex. xxvu. 20. 
i. AnCat, greafy, unCtuous, thin matter. 

Iimoft birds there is only one gland; in which are di¬ 
versely, ending in two or three larger cells, lying under 
thc ipple of the oil bag. Derham's Phyfico-Tbeol. 

3. T! juices of certain vegetables, expreffed or drawn by the 
ftilJvithout fermentation, or after the fpirit. 

»7 with chemifts called fulphur, is the fecond of their hy- 
poitical, arid of the true five chymical principles. It is an 
inimniable, unctuous, fubtile fubftance, which ufually rifes 
afr the fpirit. The chemifts attribute to this principle all 
thdiverfity of colours, and all the beauty and deformity. 
Isweetens the acrimony of flits, and by flopping or filling 
uthe pores of a mixt body, keeps it longer from corrup¬ 
ts where it abounds. There are two forts of oil which 
tm to be mixt with fpirit; for it can never be drawn pure, 
»d which will fwim upon water, fuch as oil of anifeed and 
vender, which the chemifts call effential, and is commonly 
rawn in a limbeck with ftore of water : and another kind 
riiich probably is mixt with falts; and thefe will fink in 
yater, fuch as the oil of guiacum and cloves. Harris. 

After this expreffed oil, we made trial of a diftilled one; and 
for that purpofe made choice of the common oil or fpirit; Boyle, 
'o Oil. v. a. [from the noun.] To finear or lubricate with 
joil. 

The men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great while 
had Jain oiled. Wotton. 

Amber will attract ftraws thus oiled, it will convert the 
needles of dials, made either of brafs or iron, although they 
b6 much oiled, for in thofe needles confifting free upon their 
center there can be no adhefion. Brown’s F. Err. 

Swift oils many a fpring which Harley moves. Swift. 
Di'lcolour. n. f. [oil and colour. ] Colour made by grinding 
coloured fubftances in oil. 

Oilcolours, after they arc brought to their due temper, may 
be preferved long in fome degree of foftnefs, kept all the 
while under water. Boyle. 

Oi'liness. n.f. [from oily.] Uncluoufnefs ; greafinefs ; qua¬ 
lity approaching to that of oil. 

Bafil hath fat and fucculent leaves; which oilinefs, if drawn 
forth by the fun, will make a very great change. Bacon. 
Wine is inflammable; fo as it hath a kind of oilinefs. Bac. 
Smoke from un£hious bodies and fuch whofe oilinefs is evi¬ 
dent, he nameth nidor. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk, vifeidity from the 
cafeous parts, an oilinefs from the butyraceous parts, and an 
acidity from the tartareous. Flyer. 

The flefh of animals which live upon other animals, is 
moft antiacid ; though offenfive to the ftomach fometimes 
by reafon of their oilinefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Oilman, n.f. [oil and man.] One who trades in oils and 
pickles. 

Oi lsmop. n.f. [oil zndfhop.] A fhop where oils and pickles 
are fold. 

Oi'ly. adj. [from oilf] 

1. Confifting of oil; containing oil ; having the qualities of oil. 
The like cloud, if it were oily or fatty, will not difchar^c ■ 
not becaufc it fticketh fader, but becaufe air preyeth upon 
water and flame, and fire upon oil. Bacons Nat. Hifl 
Flame is grofler than grofs fire, by reafon of the mixture 
with it of that vifcous oily matter, which, being drawn out of 
the wood and candle, ferves for fewel. Diehv 

W atry fubftances are more apt to putrify than oily. Bacon 
2- rat; greafy. 

riiis oily rafc.il is known as well as Paul’s • 

Go call him forth. Sbakefp. Henry IV 

Oi lycrain. n.f. A plant. JP 

1 he flowvi S arc produced from the wings of the leaves with- 
out a„ y fooiiuk , the flower cup confifts of one leaf, divided 
Ov e,‘ S r :‘ lldcr ,t 'lv' ncn! '‘ i flower is of one leaf, 
b . Jpe , llke th'jft 1 of the fox-glove ; the pointal, which 
W fo ,r >e middl j ° f , lh f f ' owcr ’ afterward becomes an ob- 
irtl !ll naC ^ ’ divided into four diftiifot cells, which 
r.pictc Witu eiculent lccds. AfilUr 


OLD 


Ol'tYPAtM. n.f. 


It otows in great plenty on the coaft of Guiney, as alfo irt 
Cape°Verd ifland, where it grows as high as the main malt 
of a Ihip. But thefe trees have been tranfplanted to Jamaica 
and Barbados; in both which places they thrive very well. 
The inhabitants make an oil frorri the pulp of the fruit, anJ 
draw a wine from the body of the trees, which inebriates ; 

and with the rind of thefe trees they make mats to he on 

Miller. 


Dryden. 


Miller. 

To OINT. v. a. [obit, French.] To anoint; to fmear with 
fomething unctuous. • 

They obit their naked limbs with mother d on. 

Or from the founts where living fulphurs boil. 

They mix a med’eine to foment their limbs. 

Ifmarus was not wanting to the war, 

Dirciling ointed arrows from afar; f . 

And death with poifon arm’d. Dryden s .Enets. 

OTntment. n.f [from obit.] Unguent; unctuous matter to 
fmear any thing. 

Life and long health that gracious ointment gave, 

And deadly wounds could heal, and rear again 
The fenfelefs corpfe appointed for the grave. Fairy 

O'KER. n.f. [See Ochre.] A colour. 

And Klaius taking for his younglings cark. 

Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 

Bufy with okcr did their {houlders mark. Sidney. 

Red oker is one of the moft heavy colours ; yellow okcr is 
not fo, bccaufe it is clearer. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

OLD. adj. [ealb, Saxon ; alt, German.] 

1. Pall the middle part of life ; not young. 

To old age fince you your felf afpire. 

Let not old age difgrace my high defire. Sidney. 

He wooes high and low, rich and poor, young and old. 

Sbakefp. Meny Wives of Wind . 

2. Of long continuance; begun long ago. 

When Gardiner was feat over as embaffador into France, 
with great pomp, he faid unto an old acquaintance of his that 
came to take his leave of him, Now I am in my gloriapatri. 
Yea, faid his friend, and I hope, et nunc et femper. Or, 
replied the bilhop, if it pleafe the king my mafter, feat 
erat in principio, a poor fcholar of Cambridge again. 

Camden’s Remains. 

3. Not new. 

The vine beareth more grapes when it is young; tut grapes 
that make better wine when it is old ; for that the juice is 
better concodled. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory . 

4. Ancient; not modern. 

The Genoefe are cunning, induftrious, and inured to hard- 
Ihip; which was likewife the chara£ler of the old Ligurians. 

Addifon oft Italy. 

5. Of any fpecified duration. 

How old art thou ? Not fo young, Sir, to love a woman 
for finging ; nor fo old to doat on her for any thing. I have 
years on my back forty- eight. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Plead you to me, fair dame, I know you not. 

In Ephefus I am but two hours old. 

As ftrangc unto your town as to your talk. Sbakefp. 

Any man that {hall live to fee thirty perfons defeended of 
his body alive together, and all above three years old, makes 
this feaft, which is done at the coft of the ftate. Bacon. 

6. Subfifting before fomething elfe. 

The Latian king, unlefs he {hall fubmit. 

Own his old promife, and his new forget. 

Let him in arms the pow’r of Turnus prove. Dryd 

He muft live in danger of his houfe foiling about his earsj 
and will find it cheaper to build it again from the ground in 
a new form; which may not be fo convenient as the old 

7. Long paired. M/ ‘’ S Mvm - * 

Then fold I unto her that was old in adulteries, will they 
now commit whoredoms with her ? ff ze k. xxiii. 4.1 

8. A word to fignify in burlefque language; mbre than enough. 

Here will be old Utis; it will be an excellent ftratagcml 
tt , , ,. . Shakefpcare's Henry IV. p. jI. 

v k , n , 0 1 ckin S incleed 5 if a man were porter of hell 

> “ ou d bavc fuming the key. Sbake/b 

9. Of old\ long ago ; from aheient times. JP ‘ 

Thefe things they cancel, as having been inftituted in re¬ 
gard of occafions peculiar to the times of old, and as beincr 

Whether luch virtue fpent of old now fail’d J 
More angels to create. Milt P T t • 

Aland foere is, Hefperia nam’d e/c/d/’’ ' • » * IX ' 

The foil is fruitful, and the men ate bold • 

Now call’d Iralia, from the leader’s name. 

In days of old there liv’d of mighty fome, 

A valiant prince, and Thefeus w£ his name 

4 1? A CUfriN-en . r Ii > .. „ . _ V *‘ fckt ** v '* 


Dryden ; 
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Engli(h; becaufe they look on Chaucer as a dry, cldfajhioned 
wit, not worth reviving. Dryden. 

He is one of thofe oldfafhioned men of wit and plealure, 
that (hews his parts by raillery on marriage. Addifon. 

O'lden. adj. [from eld ; perhaps the Saxon plural.] Ancient. 
This word is not now in ufe. 

Blood hath been (hed ere now, i’th’ olden time, 

Ere human ftatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shakefp. 

Coldness, n. f. [horn old.] Old age; antiquity; not ncw- 
nefs ; quality of being old. 

This policy and reverence of ages, makes the world bitter 
to the belt of our times; keeps our fortunes from us till our 
oldnefs cannot rclifli them. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Olea'ginous. adj. [oleaginus, Lat. from oleum, olcagineux, Fr.] 
Oily ; unftuous. 

The fap when it firft enters the root, is earthy, watery, 
poor, and fcarce oleaginous. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Olea'ginousness. n.f. [from oleaginous.] Oilinefs. 

In fpeaking of the olcaginoufnefs of urinous fpirits, I employ 
the word molt rather than all. Boyle. 

Ole'ander. n.f. [oleandre, Fr.] The plant rofebay. 

OLE'ASTER, n. f. [ Latin. ] Wild olive; a fpecies of 
olive. It is a native of Italy, but hardy, and will endure 
the cold of our climate, and grow to the height of fixteen 
or eighteen feet. It blooms in June, and perfumes the cir¬ 
cumambient air to a great diftance. Its leaves are filver- 
coloured. Miller. 

Ole'ose. adj. [ oleofus , Lat.] Oily. 

Rain water may be endued with fome vegetating or pro- 
lifick virtue, derived from fome faline or oleofe particles it 
contains. R°y on the Creation. 

In falcons is a fmall quantity of gall, the oleous parts of the 
chyle being fpent moft oh the fat. Flayer on the “.. 

->o - T 
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He led 

Mutufcans from their olive bearing town, 

And all th’ Eretian pow’rs. Drytn’s Mn 

It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and n alu’J'"* 
for olives and herbs. 7 

O' mure. n.f. [hombre , Spanifh.] A game of cai s p ] a ^ 


^^Floyer the Humours. 

To Olfa'ct. v. a. [olfafius, Lat.] To fmell. A burlefque 
word; 

There is a machiavilian plot, 

Tho’ every nare olfacl it not. Hudtbras , p. i. 

Olfa'ctory. adj. [oftfloire, Fr. from of ado, Lat.] Having 
the fenfe of fmelling. 

Effluvias, or invifible particles that come from bodies at 
a diftance, immediately aftedt the olfaiiory nerves. Locke. 

O'lidous 1 adj ' Lat 0 Stinking ; foetid. 

The fixt fait would have been not unlike that of men’s 
urine ; of which olid and defpicable liquor I chofe to make 
an inftance, becaufe chemifts are not wont to care for ex- 
trading the fixt fait of it. Boyle. 

In a civet cat a different and offenfive odour proceeds partly 
from its food, that being efpecially filh, whereof this humour 
may be a garous excretion and olidous feparation. Brown. 

Oliga'rchy. n.f [•Aiyajjfci*.] A form of government which 
places the fupreme power in a fmall number ; ariftocracy. 

The word kind of oligarchy , is, when men are govern¬ 
ed indeed by a few, and yet are not taught to know what 
thofe few be, to whom they (hould obey. Sidney, b. ii. 

We have no ariftocracics but in contemplation, all oligar¬ 
chies, wherein a few men domineer, do what they lift. Burt. 

After the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians chofe four 
hundred men for adminiftration of affairs, who became a 
body of tyrants, and were called an oligarchy , or tyranny of the 
few'; under which hateful denomination they were foon after 

depofed. _ _ Swi ft' 

O'lio. n.f. [ alia , Span.] A mixture; a mcdly. See Oglio. 

Ben Johnfon, in bis Scjanus and Cataline, has given us 
this olio of a play, this unnatural mixture of comedy and 
tragedy Dryd. on Dram. Poetry. 

lam in a very chaos to think I fliould fo forget mvfelf. 
But I have fuch an olio of affairs, I know not what to do. 

Congreve’s TVay of the Wor Id. 

O'UTORY. n. f. [ olitor , Latin.] Belonging to the kitchen 

g Ga"her your olitory feeds. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

Ouva'ster. adj. [olivajire, Fr.] Darkly brown ; tawny. 

The countries of the Abyfenes, Barbary, and Peru, where 
they are tawny, olivajler and pale, fe general y more fandy. 

} 1 Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory, N°. 399. 

O'live. n.f. [olive, Fr. olca, Lat.] A plant producing oil ; the 
emblem of peace. 

The leaves are for the moft part oblong and cver-grcen ; 
the flower conftfts of one leaf, the lower part of which is 
hollowed, but the upper part is divided into four parts ; the 
ovary, which is fixed in the center of the flower cup, be¬ 
comes an oval, foft, pulpy fruit, abounding with a fat liquor 
indofing an hard rough done. MlUO ' 

To thee, hcav’ns, in thy nativity. 

Adjudg’d an olive branch and laurel crown. 

As likely to be blcft in peace and war. Sha. Hen. Vi. 

In the purlews of this foreft. Hands 

A (heepcote fenc’d about with olive trees. Shakefpcare. 

The feventh year thou (halt let it reft. In like manner 
♦hnti (halt deal with thy vineyard and *//wyard. Ex. xxm. ii- 


He would willingly carry her to the play; but he had 
ther go to lady Centaure’s and play at ombre. <r J*’ 

O'mega. n.f. [upiyoi.] The laft letter of the alphaef tW* 
fore taken in the Holy Scripture for the laft. 

I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the n d; n „ 

O'melet. n.f. [ omelette , Fr.] A kind of pancake 
eggs. 

O'mened. adj. [from omen.] Containing prognofticks 
Fame may prove. 

Or Omen'd voice, the meffenger of Jove, 

Propitious to the fcarch. Pope's Odyfj^ b ; 

O'MEN. n.f. [omen, Latin.] A fign good or bad; ’ pr ™ 
noftick. ~ F 

When young kings begin with fcorn of juftice, 

They make an omen to their after reign. 

The fpeech had omen that the Trojan race 
Should find repofe, and this the time and place. Lto, 
Choofe out other fmiling hours. 

Such as have lucky omens lhed 
O’er forming laws and empires riling. _• 

OME'NTUM. n.f [Latin.] 

The cawl, called alfo reticulum, from its ftruchirere. 
fembling that of a net. When the peritonaeum is cu a 
ufual, and the cavity of the abdomen laid open, the ome m 
or cawl prefents itfelf firft to view. This membrane, w& 
is like a wide and empty bag, covers the greateft part of e 
guts. $ut, 

O'mer. n. f. A Hebrew meafure about three pints and a If 
Englilh. Be 1 . 

To O'minate. v. a. [ominor, Lat.] To foretoken; to (h 
prognofticks. 

This ominates fadly, as to our divifions with the RomanHi 

Decay of Pict 

Omika'tion. n.f. [from ominor, Lat.] Prognoflick. 

The falling of fait is an authentick prefagement of ill luck 
yet the fame was not a general prognoftick of future en 
among the ancients; but a particular omination concemin; 
the breach of friendlhip. Brown’s V. Err. l>. v 

Ominous, adj. [from omen.] 

1 . Exhibiting bad tokens of futurity; fordliewing ill; inau- 
(picious. 

Let me be duke of Clarence; 

For Glo’fter’s dukedom is ominous. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Pomfiret, thou bloody prifon. 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Thefe accidents the more rarely they happen, the more 
ominous are they efteemed, becaufe they are never oblervea 
but when fad events do enfue. Hajward. 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields. 

He laft betakes him to this ominous wood. Mil. Poems. 
As in the heathen worfhip of God, a facrifice without an 
heart was accounted ominous ; fo in the chriftian worlhip of 
him, an heart without a facrifice is worthlefs. South’s Serm. 
Pardon a father’s tears. 

And give them to Charinus’ memory ; 

May they not prove as ominous to thee. DryM. 

2 . Exhibiting tokens good or ill. 

Though he had a good ominous name to have made a pcxt> 
nothing followed. Bacon’s HarjW- 

O'miNously. adv. [from ominous.] With good or had omen. 
Omi'nousness. n.f. [from ominous.] The quality of ban, 
ominous, 

Omi'ssion. n. f. [omijfus, Lat.] . 

,, Ncgleft to do fomething; forbearance of fomctlung ro 

Would it not impofe a total omiffion of phyfic. 

If he has made no provifion for this great change, 
omiffion can never be repaired, the time njwjjgp % 

2. Negle£l of duty, oppofed to comm i (lion or perpetration of crune>- 
Omifpon to do what is necefl'ary. 

Seals a commiflion to a blank of danger. . t p 0 f- of 

The moft natural diviiion of all offences, is |ntothol 
omiffion and thofe of commiflion. Addtfons 

To O'M IT. v. a. [omitto, Lat.] 

1 . To leave out; not to mention. .j 

Thefe pcrfonal comparifons;I omit, , becaufe I ■ 

nothing that may favour of a fpirit of flatten'. 

(freat Cato there, for gravity renown d. 

Who can emit die Gracchi, who declare £n _ vi . 

The Scipio’s worth ? ■> ’ 

" in her n^rion, * 


. 
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make her the moft accomplifted woman of her age. Addif 

Dm i'ttance. n.f [from omit.] Forbearance. 

He faid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black ; 

And now I am remember’d, fcorn’d at me . 

I marvel why I anfwer’d not again ; 

But that’s all one, omittance is no quittance. Shakefp. 

Omnifa'rious. adj. [omnifariam, Lat.] Of all varieties or 

^ Thefe particles could never of themfclves, by omnifarious 
kinds of motion, whether fortuitous or mechanical, have 
fallen into this vifible fyftcm. Bentley s Serm. 

But if thou omnifarious drinks wou dftbicw; 

Befides the orchard, ev’ry hedge and bufli 

Affords afliftancc. „ . Pbt J$f 

Omni'ferous. adj. [omnis zn&fero, Lat.] A l-beanng. Dt£h 

Omni'fick. adj. [enmis and facto, Lat.] All-creating. 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace ! 

Said then tli’ omnific word, your difeord end. MUton. 

Omni'form. adj. [omnis and forma, Lat.] Having every fhape. 

Omni'genous. adj. [omnigenus, Lat.] Confiding of all kinds. 

Dtch 

Omnipotence. \ n.f. [omnipotentia, Lat.] Almighty power; 

Omni'potency. J unlimited power. 

Whatever fortune 

Can give or take, love wants not, or defpifes ; 

Or by his own omnipotence fupplies. Denham. 

As the foul bears the image of the divine wifdom, fo this 
part of the body reprefents the omnipotency of God, whilft it 
is able to perform fuch wonderful effe&s. Wilkins. 

The greateft danger is from the greateft power, and that 
is omnipotency. Tillotfm, Serm. I. 

Will omnipotence negleft to fave, 

The fuffering virtue of the wife and brave. Pope. 

Omnipotent, adj. [omnipotens, Lat.] Almighty ; powerful 
without limit. 

You were alfo Jupiter, a fwan, for the love of Leda; 
oh omnipotent love ! how near the god drew to the complexion 
of a goofe ?. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind. 

The pcrfe& being muft needs be omnipotent ; both as 
felf-exiftent and as immenfe : for he that is felf-exiftent, hav¬ 
ing the power of being, hath the power of allbeing; equal 
to the caufe of all being, which is to be omnipotent. 

Grew’s Cofmol. b. i. c. I. 

Omkipre'sence. n.f. [omnis and praftns , Lat.] Ubiquity; 
unbounded prefence. 

He alfo went 

Invifible, yet (laid, fuch privilege 
Hath omniprefence. Milton’s Par Lojl, b. vii. 

Adam, thou know’ft his omniprefence fills 
Land, fea, and air. Milton’s Par. Lojl. b. ix. 

The foul is evolved and prefent to every part: and if my 
foul can have its effedhial energy upon my body with eafe. 
With how much more facility can a being of immenfe exif- 
tence and omniprefence, of infinite wifdom and power, govern 
a great but finite univerfe ? Hale. 

Omnipre'sent. adj. : omnis and prafens, Latin.] Ubiquitary ; 
prefent in every place. 

Omnifcient maftcr, omniprefent king, 
o thee, to thee, my laft diftrefs I bring. Prior. 

■I "■/ [omnis and feientia, Lat.] Boundlcfs 
. j knowledge; infinite wifdom. 

In all this mifconftrudtion of my actions, as I have no judge 
but God above me, fo I can have comfort to appeal to his 
onmifcience. Xing Charles. 

Thinking by this retirement to obfeure himfelf from God, 
he infringed the omnijdency and effential ubiquity of his maker, 
who as he created all things, fo is he beyond and in them all. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 
An immenfe being does ftrangely fill the foul ; and om- 
hipotency, omnijciency, and infinite goodneft, enlarge the 
fpirit while it fixtly looks upon them. Burnet. 

Since thou boaft’ft th’ onmifcience of a God, 

Say in what cranny of Sebaftian’s foul. 

Unknown to me, fo loath’d a crime is lodg’d ? Dryden 

Omni'scient. adj. [omnis and fcio, Lat.] Infinitely wife ■ 
knowing without bounds; knowing every thino-. * 

By no means truft to your own judgment alone; for no 
man is ommjcient. " Bacon’s Adv. to Villiers. 

What can ’fcape the eye 
Of God all-feeing, or deteive his heart 
Omnifcient ? Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

Whatfoecer is known is fome way prefent; and that 
uh.ch is prefent, cannot but be known by him who is cm. 

* aen : South’s Sermons 

KjnimJacnt mafter, omniprefent king, 

Jo thee, to thee, my laft diftrefs I brine. p • 

Dmni scious. adj. [omnis and fcio, Lat.] All-knowing. 

• V ,.! r -T !I ronou,lcc him omnifeious , that being an attri¬ 
bute indiv,dually proper to the Go/head, and incommunifabL 


To 

Omni'sciknce. 

Omni'sciency 


O N 


sated lubitance. Hahwill on Providence 

jus. adj. [omnis and voro, Lat.] All-devouring. DtBs 
E. n. f. [»/*©* and ttA« 1 uV] The (houlder blade, 


to any created fubftance. 

Omni'vorous. adj. r 

Omo'plate. n.f. «**•“ »»»—»• j - 

Omphalo'ptick. ft. f. [o[A<f>»Xot and odlixo;.] An optic 
glafs that is convex on both fides, commonly called a convex 

lens. _ _ DXt ' 

On. prep, [aen, Dutch; an, German.] . . 

1. It is put before the word, which fignifies that which is un- 
der, that by which any thing is fupported, which any thing 
covers, or where any thing is fixed. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 

JBut on his knees at meditation. Shakefp. Rtch. III. 

What news i — 


Shakefp. 


Mittoti. 

Dryden. 


^Richmond is on the fcas.— 

—There let him fink and be the Teas on him. 

Diftra&ed terror knew not what was beft; 

On what determination to abide. Daniel?s Giv. Wart, 

How foon hath time, the futtle thief of youth, 

Stol’n on his wing my three and twentieth year. 

My hafting days.fly on with full career. 

As fome to witnefs truth heav’n’s call obey. 

So fome on earth muft, to confirm it; (lay. 

They (looping low; 

Perch’d on the double tree. Dryden’s Ain. vi, 

2. It is put before any thing that is the fubjeifr of a&iori. 

Th’ unhappy hufband, hufband now no more. 

Did on his tuneful harp his lofs deplore. Dryden. 

3. Noting addition or accumulation. 

Mifchiefs on mifehiefs, greater dill and more, 

The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o’er. Dryden. 

4. Noting a (late of progreflion. 

Ho Maeris ! whither on thy way fo faft ? 

This leads to town. Drydeni 

5. It fometimes notes elevation. 

Chufe next a province for thy vineyard’s reign, 

On hills above, or in the lowly plain. Dryden , 

6. Noting approach or invafion. 

Their navy ploughs the wat’ry main. 

Yet foon expert it on your (hores again. Drydeti. 

On me, on me let all thy fury fall. 

Nor err from me, fince I deferve it all. Pope. 

7. Noting dependance or reliance. 

On God’s providence and on your bounty; all their prefent 
fupport and future hopes depend. Smallridgn 

8. At, noting place. 

On each fide her, 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling 

Cu P ids - Sha. Ant.andCleoi 

9. It denotes the motive or occafion of any thing. 

The fame prevalence of genius, the world cannot pardon 
your concealing, on the lame confideration ; becaufe we 
neither have a living Varus nor a Horace. Dryden. 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a Yuftory, muft not 
be exprefled like the eeftafy of a harlequin on the receipt of 
a letter from his miftrefs. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

The beft way to be ufed by a father on zny occafion, to 
reform any thing he wifhes mended in his fon. Locke. 

We abllain on fuch folemn occafions from things lawful 
out of indignation that we have often gratified ourfelves in 
things unlawful. Smallridge’s Sermons. 

JO. It denotes the time at Which any thifig happens : as, this 
happened on the firft day. On is ufed, 1 think, only before 
day or hour. 

j 1 . It is put before the object of fome paffion. 

Compaflion on the king commands me (loop. 

Cou’d tears recal him into wretched life, 

Their forrow hurts themfclves ; on him is loft. Dryden. 

12. In forms of denunciation it is put before the thing threatned. 

-i*nT CnCe 0H » l * ie ca P l ' ve maid is mine. 

Whom not for price or pray’rs I will refign. Dryden 

13. Noting imprecation. S } ' 

Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you; 

r „ m , at tt ? Qmph . thus upon m y Ihifer y ! Shakefpcare. 

14. Noting invocation. ■'* 

On thee, dear wife, in deferts all alone 

T , “ e . Call ’J- n Drydois Virg. Georg iv 

15. Noting the ftate of any thing. * 

~~ earth (hook to fee the heav’ns on fire 
And not m fear of your nativity. Shakefp. Henry IV 
1 he horles burnt as they flood faft tied in the ftablei nr 
by chance breaking loofe ran up and down with their tails 
H^r " aIi S ht . firC - Giles’s HijTof Z rlr 

; S ^3 *•*; 

16. Noting ftipulation or condition/ P ' ^ 1 d ' 

honour, ° f 

18. Before 


Shakefp . 
Dryden. 
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Crajhaw. 

Drydtn. 
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*8. Before it, by corruption, it ftands for of. 

This tempeft, 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fudden breach on’t. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

A thriving gamefter has but a poor trade on't, who fills his 
pockets at the price of his reputation. Locke's Educat. 

jg. Noting the manner of an event. 

Note, 

How much her grace is alter’d on the fudden ? Shakefp. 
20. On, the fame with upon. See Upon, 

On. adv. 

1. Forward; in fucccflion. 

As he forbore pne aft, fo he might have foreborn another, 
and after that another, and fo on, till he had by degrees 
weakened, and at length mortified and extinguiflied the habit 

South’s Sermons. 

If the tenant fail the landlord, he mud fail his creditor, 
and he his, and fo on. Locke. 

Thefe final ler particles are again compofed of others much 
finaller, all which together are equal to all the pores or 
empty fpaces between them ; and fo on perpetually till you 
come to folid particles, fuch as have no pores. Newt. 

2. Forward ; in progreflion. 

On indeed they went; but oh ! not far; 

A fatal flop travers’d their head-long courfe. Daniel. 
So faying, on he led his radiant files. Milton. 

Hopping and flying, thus they led him on 
To the flow lake. Dryden. 

What kindled in the dark the vital flame. 

And ere the heart was form’d, pulh’d on the red’ning ft ream. 

Blackmore on Creation. 
Go to, I did not mean to chide you j 
On with your tale. Rowe’s J. Shore. 

3. In continuance; without ceafing. 

Let them fleep, let them deep on. 

Till this ftormy night be gone. 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn. 

Sing on, fing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d. 

You roam about, and never are at reft; 

By new defires, that is, new torments ftill pofleft: 

As in a fev’rifh dream you ftill drink on, 

And wonder why your thirft is never gone. Dryden. 
The peafants defy the fun; they work on in the hotteft 
part of the day without intermiflion. Locke's Educat. 

4. Not off. 

5. Upon the body, as part of drefs. 

A long cloak he had on. Sidney. 

Stiff in brocade, and pinch’d in ftays, 

Her patches, paint, and jewels on ; 

All day let envy view her face. 

And Phyllis is but twenty-one. Prior. 

6. It notes refolution to advance. 

Since ’tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thoufand ways, the nobleft path we’ll tread ; 

And bravely on, till they or we, or all, 

A common facrifice to honour fall. Denham. 

On. interjed. A word of incitement or encouragement to at¬ 
tack ; elliptically for go on. 

Therefore on, or lirip your fword ftark-naked ; for meddle 
you muft. Shakefpeare's Twefth Night. 

Cheerly on, couragious friends. 

To reap the harvoft of perpetual peace. 

By this one bloody trial of fharp war. Shakefp. R. III. 
Once. adv. [from one. j 

1. One time. 

Trees that bear maft, are fruitful but once in two years ; 
the caufe is, the expence of fap. Bacon. 

Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, 

And after him the furer meflenger, 

A dove, fent forth once and again to fpy 
Green trees or ground. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

You came out like fome great monarch, to take a town 
but once a year, as it were for your diverfion, though you 
had no need to extend your territories. Dryden. 

O virgin ! daughter of eternal night. 

Give me this once thy labour, to fuftain 
My right, and execute my juft difdain. Dryden. 

In your tuneful lays, 

Once more refound the great Apollo’s praife. Pope. 

2. A Angle time. 

Who this heir is, he does not once tell us. Locke. 

3. The fame time. 

At once with him they rofe : 

Their rifing all at once was as the found 

Of thunder heard remote. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ii. 

Fir’d with this thought, at once he ftrain’d the breaft. 
And on the lips a burning kifs imprefs’d. Dryden. 

Now that the fixed ftars, by reafon of their immenfe dis¬ 
tance, appear like points, unlefs fo far as their light is di¬ 
lated by refraftion may appear from hence, that when the 



ONE 

mcon pafles over them and eclipfes them, their lioht vanltu 
not gradually like that of the planets, but all at once jfc 1 

4. At a point of time indivifible. ’• 

Night came on, not by degrees prepared, 

But all at once ; at once the winds arife. 

The thunders roll. DryMsCimm w . 

5. Onetime; though r.o more. ^ 

Fufcinus, thole ill deeds that fully fame. 

In blood once tainted, like a current run 
From the lewd father to the lewder fon. 

6. At the time immediate. 

This hath all its force at once, upon the firft impreflion 
and is ever afterwards in a declining ftate. Atterbu ' 

7. Formerly; at a former time. 

Thereon his arms and aw.v-lov’d portrait lay. 

Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. ’ Denhrn 

My foul had once fome foolifh fondnefs for thee ' 
But hence ’tis gone. 'Addlf 

8. Once feems to be rather a noun than an adverb, when it "has 
at before it, and when it is joined with an adjeftive: as this 
once, that once. 

One. adj. [an, cene, Saxon; een, Dutch; tin, German - 
Greek.] * 

1. Lefs than two ; Angle ; denoted by an unite. 

The man he knew was one that willingly, 

For one good look would hazard all. Daniel 

Pindarus the poet, and one of the wifeft, acknowledged 
alfo one God the moft high, to be the father and creator of 

a11 thin i s - . Raleigh . 

If one muft be rejected, one fucceed, 

Make him my Lord, within whofe faithful breaft 
Is fix’d my image, and who loves me beft. Dryden. 

Love him by parts in all your num’rous race. 

And from thofe parts form one collefted grace; 

Then when you have refin’d to that degree. 

Imagine all in one , and think that one is he. 

2. Indefinitely; any. 

We Ihall 

Prefent our fervices to a fine new prince, 

One of thefe days. Shakefpeare. 

I took pains to make thee fpeak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 

When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and un- 
derftandeth it not, then cometh the wicked one and catcheth 
away that which was fown in his heart. Mutt. xiii. 19. 

If any one prince made a felicity in this life, and left fair 
fame after death, without the love of his fubjefts, there were 
fome colour to defpife it. Suckling. 

3. Different; diverfe; oppofed to another. 

What a precious comfort to have fo many, like brothers, 
commanding one another’s fortunes. Shakefpeare. 

It is one thing to draw outlines true, the features like, the 
proportions exaft, the colouring tolerable, and another thing 
to make all thefe graceful. Dryden. 

Suppofe the common depth of the fea, taking one place 
with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. Burnet. 

It is one thing to think right, and another thing to know 
the right way to lay our thoughts before others with advan¬ 
tage and clcarnefs. Locke. 

My legs were clofed together by fo many wrappers one 
over another, that I looked like an Egyptian mummy. Add. 

Two bones rubbed hard againft one another, or with a file, 
produce a fetid finell. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

At one time they keep their patients fo warm, as almolt to 
ftifle them, and all of a fudden the cold regimen is in vogue. 

Baker on Learning. 

4. One of two oppofed to the other. 

Aik from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether 
there hath been any fuch thing as this. Deutr. iv. 32. 

Both the matter of the ftone and marchafite, had been at 
once fluid bodies, till one of them, probably the marchafite, 
firft growing hard, the other, as being yet of a more yield¬ 
ing confiftence, accommodated itfelf to the harder’s figure. 

Boyle. 

There can be no reafon why we Ihould prefer any one ac¬ 
tion to another, but becaufe we have greater hopes of ad¬ 
vantage from the one than from the other. Smallridgt. 

5. Particularly one. 

One day when Phaebc fair. 

With all her band was following th’ chafe. 

This nymph quite tir’d with heat of fcorchin» air, 

Sat down to reft. Fairy 2he - 

6. Some future. 

Hcav’n waxeth old, and all the fpheres above 
Shall one day faint, and their fwift motion flay ; 

And time itfelf, in time (ball ceafe to move, 

But the foul furvives and lives for aye. 

One. n.f. [There are many ufes of the word one, which lerve 
to denominate it a fubftantive, though fome of them may 
feem rather to make it a pronoun relative, and feme may 

perhaps 
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perhaps be cohfidercd as confiftent with the nature of an ad¬ 
jeftive.] 

1. A Angle perfon. 

If one by one you wedded all the world. 

She you kill’d would be unparallel’d. Shakefpeare. 

Although the beauties, riches, honours, fciences, virtues, 
and perfections of all men were in the prefent poffcflion of 
one, yet fomewhat beyond and above all this there would ftill 
be fought and earneftly thirfted for. Hooker, b. i. 

° From his lofty ftced he flew. 

And raifing one by one the fuppliant crew. 

To comfort each. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

When join’d in one, the good, the fair, the great, 
Defcends to view the mufe’s humble feat. Granvile. 

2 . A Angle mafs or aggregate. 

It is one thing only as a heap is one. Blackmore. 

o The firft hour. 

J Till ’tis one o’clock, our dance of cuftom 

Let us not forget. Shakefp. M. JVives of Wind. 

1. The fame thing. 

I marvel, why I anfwer’d not again ; 

But that’s all one, omittance is no-quittance. Shakefp. 
To be in the underftanding, and not to be underftood, is 
all one as to lay any thing is, and is not in die underftand¬ 
ing. Locke. 

5. A perfon. 

A good acquaintance with method will greatly aflift every 
one in ranging human affairs. JVatts's Logick. 

6. A perfon by way of eminence. 

Ferdinand 

My father,, king of Spain, was reckon’d one. 

The wifeft prince that there had reign’d. Shakefp. 

-j. A diftinftor particular perfon. 

That man Ihould be the teacher is no part of the matter; 
for birds will learn one of another. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

No nations arc wholly aliens and ftrangers the one to the 
other. Bacon's Holy War. 

One or other fees a little box which was carried away with 
her, and fo difeovers her to her friends. Dryden. 

8. Pcrfons united. 

As I have made ye one, lords, one remain: 

So I grow ftronger, you more honour gain. Shakef 

g. Concord; agreement; one mind. 

The king was well in ftrufted how to carry himfelf be¬ 
tween Ferdinando and Philip, refolving to keep themat one 
Within thcmfelves. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

He is not at one with himfelf what account to give of it. 

Tillotfon. 

10. [On, Ton, French. It is ufed fometimes a general or in¬ 
definite nominative for any man, any perfon. For one the 
Englilh formerly ufed men ; as, they live obf ure/y men know 
not how, or die obfeurely, men mark not when. Afcham. For 
which it would now be (aid, one knows not how , one knows 
not when ; or, it is not known how.] Any perfon ; any man 
indefinitely. 1 

It is not fo worthy to be brought to hcroical effc-fts by for¬ 
tune or neceflity, like Ulyffcs and /Eneas, as by one’s own 
choice and working. Sidney, b. ii. 

One may be little the wifer for reading this dialogue, fince 
it neither lets forth what Erona is, nor what the caufe Ihould 
be which threatens her with death. Sidney, b. ii. 

One would imagine thefe to be the expreflior.s of a man 
blcfled with cafe, affluence and power; not of one who had 
been juft ftripped of all thofe advantages. Atterbury. 

For provoking of urine, one Ihould begin with the gentleft 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
For fome time one was not thought to underftand Ariftotlc, 
unlefs he. had read him with Averroe’s comment. Baker. 
n. A perfon of particular character. 

Then muft you fpeak 
Of one that lov’d not wifely, but too well; 

Of one not eafily jealous; but being wrought 
Perplex’d in the extreme. Shaiejh. Othello. 

vv ith lives and fortunes trufting one 
Who fo difcreetly us’d his own. Waller . 

Edward I. was one that very well knew how to ufe a vic¬ 
tory’, as well as obtain it. Hale. 

One who contemned divine and human laws. Dryden. 
12. Une has fometimes a plural, either when it ftands for 
perions indefinitely ; as, the great ones of the world: or when 

L r r?- teS t0 /T c thin S g° in S before > and only the repre¬ 
sentative of the antecedent noun. This relative mode of 
ipecch, whether Angular or plural, is in my car not very 
elegant, yet is ufed by good authors. 7 

Be not found here ; hence with your little ones. Shakefp. 
I nele fucceffes arc more glorious which bring benefit to 
e world, than fuch ruinous ones as are dyed in human blood. 
tt Glanvile's Seepf. Pref. 

He that will overlook the true reafon of a thing which 

finite ma ^ Ca ^ man y Adle ones , error being in- 

Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 
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The following plain rules and direftions, are riot the lefS 
ufelul becaufe they are plain ones. Atterbury- 

There are many whofe waking thoughts are wholly em¬ 
ployed on their fleeping ones. Addifon's Spectator. 

Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad fiovercign, who 
might poflibly have been a good one, had he been inverted 
with an authority limited by law. Addifon's Freeholder. 

This evil fortune which attends extraordinary men, hath 
been imputed to divers caufcs that need not be fet down, 
when fo obvious an one occurs, that when a great genjus ap¬ 
pears the dunces are all in confpiracy againft him. Swift. 
One'eyed. adj. [one and eye.] Having only one eye. 

A Ilgn-poft dauber wou’d dildain to paint 
The cncey’d heroe on his elephant. Dryden. 

The mighty family 

Of oneey’d brothers haften to the Ihore. Addifon. 

OnEirocri'tical. adj. [oveipoxpflixo?, Gr. onirocritique, Fr. it 
Ihould therefore according to analogy be written cnirocritical 
and onirocritick.] Interpretative of dreams. 

If a man has no mind to pafs by abruptly from his imagined 
to his real circumftances, he may employ himfelf in that 
new kind of obfervation which my oneirocritica! corrcfpondcnt 
has direfted him to make. Addifon's Spectator. 

Oneirocri'tick. n.f. [ovspoxptlixoi, Gr.] An interpreter of 
dreams. 

Having furveyed all ranks and profeflions, I do not find 
in any quarter of the town an oneirocritick , or an interpreter 
of dreams. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 565. 

One'ness. n.f. [from one.] Unity; the quality of being one. 
Our God is one, or rather very onenefs and mere unitv, 
having nothing but itfelf in itfelf, and not confiding, as all 
things do befidcs God, of many things. Hooker. 

The onenefs of our Lord Jefus Chrift, referring to the fc- 
veral hypoftafes, is the one eternal indivifible divine nature, 
and the eternity of the fon’s generation, nnc! his co-eternity, 
and his confubftantiality. with the father when he came down 
from Heaven and was incarnate. Hammond. 

O'nerary. adj. [onerarius, Lat. oneraife, Fr.] Fitted for car¬ 
riage or burthens. 

To O'nerate. v. a. [onero, Lat.] To load ; to burthen. 
Onera'tion. n.f. [from overate.] The aft of loading. Did. 
O'nerous. adj. [onereux, Fr. onersfus , Lat.J Burthenfome; 
oppreflive. 

A banilhed perfon, that is abfent out of neceflity, retains 
all things onerous to himfelf, as a punifhment for his crime. 

AyUjfe's Parergon. 

Onion, n.f [orgnon, French.] 

It hath an orbicular, coated, bulbous root; the leaves are 
hollow or pip; the ftalk alfo hollow and fwells out in the 
middle; the flowers confiding of fix leaves are collefted in¬ 
to a fpherical head ; the ftyle of the flower becomes a roundilh 
fruit divided into three cells, containing roundilh feeds. Mill. 
If the boy have not a woman’s gift 
To rain a Ihower of commanded tears, 

An onion will do well. Sha. Taming of the Shrew. 

I an afs, am onion-t y’d. Sha. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

This is cv’ry cook's opinion. 

No fav’ry dilh without an onion : 

But left your killing Ihould be fpoil’d. 

Your onions muft be throughly boil’d. Swift. 

Only. adj. [from one, onely , or onelike.] J ' 

1. Single ; one and no more. 

Of all whom fortune to my fword did bring, 

This only man was worth the conquering. J Dryden. 

2. This and no other. 

The logick now in ufe has long poffeffed the chair, as the 
only art taught in the fchools for the direftion of the'mind 
in the ftudy of the fciences. Locke. 

3. This above all other : as, he is the only man for mufick. 
Only. adv. 

1. Simply; iingly ; merely ; barely. 

I propofic my thoughts only as conjectures. Burnet 

The pofterity of the wicked inherit the fruit of<heir fa¬ 
ther s vices; and that not only by a juft judgment, but from 
the natural courfe of things. fiUotJon, Serin. 4. 

All who deferve his love, he makes his own ; 

And to be lov’d himfelf, needs only to be known. Dryd 
Nor muft this contrition be excrcilcd by us, only for groffer 
evils; but when we live the beft. ' Wake 

2. So and no otherwife. 

Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, was only 
evil continually. Gen vi 

3. Singly without more: as, only begotten. **' 5 ‘ 

O'nomancy. n.f. [ovop.ee and pariit;'*.] Divination by a name. 

of™7 W T rt 1 ™ 11 -'' 1 b >' Ciphered out 

fuitalT i r h T gh na,ncs and natures of men were 
futtable, and fatal neccffities concurred herein with voluntary 
motion. „ , 1 

ON °Thl N I ICA1 " d h / ' and pdHit.] Predifting by names” 

a u d Whe ” CUnous t0 know the fioccefs of his wars 
» thc Romans, an onomantical or namc-wifard Jew, 

P willed 
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Willed him to {hut up a number of (wine and give fonie of 
them Roman names, others Gothifh names with l'everal marks, 
and there to leave them. Canulen 

O'NSET. n.f. [on and fet.~\ 

I. Attack} ftorm; aflault; firft brunt. 

As well the foldier dieth, which ftandeth ftill, as he that 
gives the braveft onfet. Sidney, b. li. 

All breathlefs, weary, faint. 

Him fpying, with frefh onfet he afl'ail’d. 

And kindling new his courage, feeming queint, 

Struck him fo hugely, that through great conftraint 
He made him ftoop. Fairy 3 iieen, b. ii. 

The fhout 

Of battle now began, and rufhing found 


OPE 

there happens to lie alfo a plate of a reddifh or frefh ml i 
the jewellers call the Pone a fardonyx. Woodward 1 % 

OOZE. ». f. [either from waters, Fre*h ■ « 
wctnels, Saxon.] ’ F*r> 

1. Soft mud ; mire at the bottom of water} flime 

My foil i’ th’ ooze is bedded. Shakefp. Tcmtell 

Some carried up into their grounds the ooze or fait 
mud, and found good profit thereby. q attr 

Old father Thames rais’d up his rev’rend head 
Deep in his coze he fought his fedgy bed. 

And fhrunk his waters back into his urn! n . 

2. Soft flow; fpring. This feems to be the meaning i n p t T' 

r rom his firft fountain 2nd beginning Coze, " r ‘ 


Prior. 


OfWw ° , U . Down to thefea each brook and torrent flows. 

/ • . Miltor s Paradtfe LoJl, b. vi. 3. The liquor of a tanner’s vat. 

Sometimes it gams a point; and prefently it finds itfelf To Ooze. [from the noun.] To flow by fteal* 

baffled and beaten oft; yet ftill it renews the onfet, attacks run gently; to drain away. ' Mthi t0 

the difficulty afrem ; plants this reafoning and that argument, 
like fo many intelledhial batteries, till at length it forces a 
way into the obftinate enclofed truth. South. 

Wii ‘ 


Without men and provifions it is impoffible to fecure con- 
quefts that are made in the firft onfets of an invafion. Addif. 
Obfcrve 

The firft impetuous onfet! of his grief; 

Ufe every artifice to keep him ftedfaft. Philips. 

2 . Something added by way of ornamental appendage. This 
fenfe, fays Nicholfon , is ftill retained in Northumberland, 
where onfet means a tuft. 

I will with deeds requite thy gentlencfs; 

And for an onfet , Titus, to advance 
Thy name and honourable family, 

Lavinia will I make my emprefs. Shakefp. Tit. And. 

To O'nset. v. a. [from the noun.] To fet upon ; to begin. 
This for a while was hotly onjetted and a reafonable price 
offered, but foon cooled again. Carew. 

Onslaught, n. f [on and flay. See Slaughter.] At¬ 
tack ; ftorm; onfet. 

They made a halt 

To view the ground, and where t’ aflault. 

Then call’d a council, which was beft. 

By fiege or onf aught to inveft 
The enemy ; and ’twas agreed 

By ftorm and onflaught to proceed. Hudibras , />. i: 

Onto'logist. n. f. [from ontology .] One who confldcrs die 
aftedlions of being in general; a metaphyfician. 

Onto'logy. n.f. [ovtx and Xo^oj.] The fcience of the af¬ 
fections of being in general; metaphyficks. 

The modes, accidents and relations that belong to various 
beings, arc copioufly treated of in metaphyficks, or more 
properly ontology. Watts's Logick. 

O’nward. adv. [onbpeapb, Saxon.] 

I. Forward; progreffively. 

My lord. 

When you went onward on this ended action, 

I look’d upon her with a foldicr’s eye. Sbakefpeare. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his feat 
The monfter moving onward came as faft. 

With horrid ftrides. Milt. Par. LoJl , b. ii. 

Him thro’ the fpicy foreft onward come 
Adam difeern’d, as in the door he fat 
Of his cool bow’r. Milt. Paradtfe LoJl, b. v. 

Not one looks backward, onward ftill he goes. 

Yet ne’er looks forward farther dian his nofe. Pope. 

2. In a ftate of advanced progreffion. 

Philoxenus came to fee how onward the fruits were of his 
friends labour. Sidney. 

You are already fo far onward of your way, that you have 
forfaken die imitation of ordinary convcrfe. Dryden. 

3. Somewhat farther. 

A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To thefe dark fteps, a little farther on. Milton. 

O'nycha. n.f. It is found in two different fenfes in ferip- 
ture. — The odoriferous fhail or lhell, and the ftone named 
onyx. The greateft part of commentators explain it by 
the onyx or odoriferous fhell, like that of the fhell-fifn 
called purpura. The onyx is fifhed for in watry places of 
the Indies, where grows the fpicanardi, which is the food of 
this fifh and what makes its (hell fo aromatick. Calmet. 
Take fweet fpices, onyeba, andgalbanum. Ex. xxx. 34. 
O'nyx. n. f. [ouu£.] The onyx is a femipellucid gem, of 
which there are ievcral fpecies, but the blucifh white kind, 
with brown and white zones, is the true onyx legitima of the 
ancients. It is a very elegant and beautiful gem, and the 
regular arrangement and difpofirion of its colours make amends 
for their want of fhow. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Nor are her rare endowments to be fold. 

For glittering land by Opliir fhown, 

The bluc-ey’d faphir, or rich onyx ftone. Sandys. 

The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind : it is 
of a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluifh white, 
and fometimes of red : when on one or both fidcs the white. 


When the contracted limbs were cramp’d, even then 
A wat’rifh humour fwcll’d and ooz'd amm. n , 

Where creeping waters ooze, J 

Where marflies ftagnate, and where rivers wind 
Chifter the rolling fogs. Thomf. Autumn. 

The hlly drinks 

The latent rill, fcarce oozing thro’ the grafs. Thomfn 
Oozy. adj. [from ooze.] Miry; muddy; flimy. 

From his oozy bed. 

Old father Thames advanc’d his rev’rend head. p w 

ToOpa'cate. v.a. [opaco, Lat.J Tofhade; to cloud -to 
darken; to obfeure. 

The fame corpufcles upon the unftopping of the glafs, did 
opacate that part of the air they moved in. Bode. 

Opa'city. n.f. [opacite, Fr. opacitas, Lat.J Cloudinefs; want 
of tranfparency. 

Can any thing efcape the perfpicacity of thofc eyes in whofc 
opticks there is no opacity ? ' Brown. 

Had there not been any night, ftiadow or opacity, we Ihould 
never have had any determinate conceit of darknefs. Glam. 

How much any body hath of colour, fo much hath it of 
opacity, and by fo much the more unfit is it to tranfmit the 
fpecies. Ray on the Creation: 

The leaft parts of almoft all natural bodies, are in fome 
meafure tranfparent; and the opacity of thofe bodies arifeth 
from the multitude of reflexions caufed in their internal parts. 

, Newt. Opt. 

Opa'cous. adj. [opacus, Latin.] Dark ; obfeure; not tran¬ 
fparent. 

When he perceives that thefe opacous bodies do not hinder 
the eye from judging light to have an equal diffufion through 
the whole place that it irradiates, he can have no difficulty to 
allow air, that is diaphanous, and more fubtile far than they, 
and consequently, divifible into Idler atoms ; and having 
Idler pores, gives lefs fcope to our eyes to mils light. Digby. 

Upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round world, whofe firft convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos’d 
From chaos, and th’ inroad of darknefs old, 

Satan alighted. Milton's Paradife LoJl, b. iii. 

O'pal. n.f. The opal is a very elegant and a very lingular 
kind of ftone, it hardly comes within the rank of the pellucid 
gems, being much more opake, and Ids hard. It is found 
always in the pebble fir ape of various lizes, from the head 
of a pin to the bignefs of a walnut. It is naturally bright, 
fmooth and glofly, and fliows all its beauty without the help 
of the lapidary : in colour it much refembles the fincfl mo¬ 
ther of pearl; its bails feeming a bluifh or greyifh white, 
but with a property of reflecting all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow', as turned differently to the light, among which the 
green and the blue are particularly beautiful, but the fiery 
red is the fineftof all. This ftone is found in the Eaft-Indies, 
in Egypt, Pcrfia and Tartary, and in fome parts of Europe, 
particularly in Bohemia; but the oriental is much the fineft. 

Hill's Mat. Med. 

Thy mind is a very opal. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Th’ empyreal heav’n, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermin’d fquare or round ; 

With opal tow’rs, and battlements adorn’d 
Of living faphir. Milton's Par. LoJl, b.W. 

We have this ftone from Germany, and is the fame with 
the opal of the ancients. Woodw. on Fojf. 

Opa'que. adj . [opacus, Lat.J 

They 

Shot upward ftill direCt, whence no way round 
Shadow from body opaque can fall. Milt. Par. LoJl. 

Thefe difappearing fixt ftars were actually extinguifhed 
and turned into more opaque and grofs planet-like bodies. 

Cheyne's Phil. Pnn. 

To Ope. Iv . a . [open, Saxon; op , Ifbndick, a hole. Opt 

To Opes. J is ufed only in poetry, when one lyllableis more 
convenient than two.] 

I. To unclofe ; to unlock ; to put into fuch a ftate as that the 
inner parts may be feen or entered. The contraiy to/ri^ ^ 
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The world’s mine oyftcr. 

Which I with fword will open. Shakefp. Af. W. of Wind. 
Before you fight, ope this letter. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

They confent to work us harm and woe. 

To ope the gates, and fo let in our foe. Fairfax. 

If a man open a pit and not cover it, aiid an ox fall there¬ 
in, the owner of the pit fhail make it good. Ex. xxi. 23. 

Let us pafs through your land, and none fhail do you any 
hurt; howbeit they would not open unto him. r Mac. v. 48. 

Open thy mouth for the dumb in the caufe of all fuch as 
are appointed to deftruction. Prov. xxxi. 8. 

Open to me the gates of righteoufnels. PJ. cxviii. 19. 

Adam, now ope thine eyes ; and firft behold 
Th’ effects which thy original crime hath wrought 
In fome to fpring from thee. Milt. Par. LoJl, b. xi. 

Our fleet Apollo fends, 

Where Tufcan Tybcr rolls with rapid force. 

And where Numicus opes his holy fource. Dryden. 

When firft you ope your doors, and palling by 
The fad ill-omen’d object meets your eye. Dryden. 

When the matter is made, the fide muft be opened to let 
jt out. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To fhow; to difeover. 

The Englifh did adventure far for to open the north parts 
of A meric:.. Abbot's Defer ipticn of the World. 

3. To divide; to break. 

The wall of the cathedral church was opened by an earth¬ 
quake, and fliut again by a fccond. Addifon on Italy. 

4. To explain ; to difclofe. 

Some things wifdom openeth by the facred books of ferip- 
ture, fome things by the glorious works of nature. Hooker. 

Paul reafoned with them out of the feriptures, opening and 
alleging, that Chrift muft needs have fufFered and rifen again 
from the dead. Adis xvii. 3. 

After the earl of Lincoln was flain, the king opened him- 
fclf to fome of his council, that he was forry for the carl’s 
death, becaufc by him he might haVe known the bottom of 
his danger. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Gramont governour of Bayonne, took an exquifite notice 
of their perfons and behaviour, artd opened himfelf to fome 
of his train, that he thought them to be gentlemen of much 
more worth than their habits bewrayed. Wotton. 

A friend who relates his fuccefs, talks himfelf into a new 
pleafure; and by opening his misfortunes, leaves part of them 
behind him: Collier on Friendjhip. 

5. To begin. 

You retained him only for the opening of your caufe, and 
your main lawyer is yet behind. Dryd. Ep. to the Whigs. 

Homer opens his poem with the uthioft fimplicity and mo- 
defty, he continually grows upon the reader. Notes on Odylf. 
To Ope. 1 

To O'pen. [ *• 

1. To unclofe itfelf; not to remain Ihut; not to continue clofed. 

The hundred doors 

Ope of themfelves; a rufliing whirlwind roars 

Within the cave. “ Dryden, £n.\\. 

My old wounds are open’d at this view. 

And in my murd’rcr’s prefence bleed anew. Dryden. 

Unnumbcr’d trcafurcs ope at once. 

From each fhc nicely culls with curious toil. 

And decks the goddefs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

2. To bark. A term of hunting. 

If I cry out thus upon no trail, never truft me when I open 
3 S a ‘ n - Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wmdjor. 

The night reftores our actions done by day; 

As hounds in lleep will open for their prey. Dryden. 

Cytheron loudly calls me to my way ; 

Thy hounds, Ta' ‘ 


by hounds, Taygetus, open and purfoe their prey. Dryd. 

Hark ! the dog opens, take thy certain aim ; 

The woodcock flutters. Gay's Rural Sports. 

JJpe. ) adj. [Ope is fcarcely ufed but by old authors, and by 
U pen. J them in the primitive not figurative fenfe.l 
*• Unclofed ; not fliut. 

The gates arc ope ; now prove good fcconds; 

Tis for the followers fortune widens them ; 

No ‘ 1 w ‘ hc Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Moll facnlegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord’s anointed temple, and ftole thence 
The life o’ th’ building. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

hand Cn U Sanba lat his fervant > with an open letter in his 
\... . , , Neh. vi. e. 

With die fame key fet ope the door 
V herewidi you lock’d it faft before. Cleaveland. 

•U/M Thro ’ thc S 310 ’ 

vv Ide open and unguarded, Satan pafs’d. Milt. P. LoH. 

I hey meet the chiefs returning from thc fight, 

•And each with open arms embrac’d her chofen knight. Dry. 

. . He » when /Eneas on the plain appears, 

Meets him with open arms and falling tears. Dryden. 
T, j “ ounce broke ope thc door. Dryden. 

■I he door was ope, they blindly grope the way.- Dryden. 


Dtyden's Boccace. 

Pope. 


OPE 

2. Plain ; apparent; evident. 

They crucify to themfelves the fon of God afrefli, and pat 
him to an open fharne. Heir. vi. 6- 

Th’ undcr-work, tranfparent, fhews too plain : 

Where o;>en a£ts accufe, th’ excufe is vain. Danul. 

3. Not wearing difguife ; clear; artlefs; fincere. 

He was ib lecret therein, as not daring to be open , that to 
no creature he ever fpake of it. Sidney ■ 

Lord Cordes, the hotter he was againft the Englifh in 
time of war, had the more credit in a negbtiation of peace ; 
and befides was held a man open and of good faith. Bacon. 

The French are always open, familiar, and talkative; the 
Italians ft iff, ceremonious, and referved. Addifon. 

This relerved myfterious way of adling towards perfons, 
who in right of their pofts expcifted a more open treatment, 
was imputed to /ome hidden defign. Swift. 

His generous, open, undefigning heart. 

Has begg’d his rival to follicir for him. Addifon’s Cato. 

4. Not clouded; clear. 

With dry eyes, and with an open look, 

She met his glance midway. 

Then fhail thy Craggs 
On the caft ore another Pollio fliine; 

With afpe& open fhail ere£l his head. 

5. Not hidden ; expofed to view. 

In that little fpot of ground that lies between thofe two 
great oceans of eternity, we are to cxercifc our thoughts, 
and lay open the treafures of the divine wifdom and goodnefs 
hid in this part of nature and providence. Burnet. 

Thefe innate notions fhould lie open fairly to every one’s 
view. Locke: 

Moral principles require reafoning and difeourfe to difeover 
the certainty of their truths : they lie not open as natural 
chara&ers engraven on the mind. Locke. 

6. Not reftrained ; not denied. 

If Demetrius and the craftsmen have a matter againft any 
man, the law is open and there are deputies; Jet them im¬ 
plead one another. Adis xix. 38. 

7. Not cloudy; not gloomy. 

An open and warm winter portendeth a hot and dry fum- 
mcr - Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

8. Uncovered. 

Here is better than the open air. Shakefp: K. Lear. 

And when at laft in pity, you will die. 

I’ll watch your birth of immortality ; 

Then, turtle-like, I’ll to my mate repair. 

And teach you your firft flight in open air. Dryden. 

9. Expofed ; without defence. 

The fervice that I truly did his life. 

Hath left me open to all injuries. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

10. Attentive. 

Thine eyes are open upon all the fons of men, to give every 
one according to his ways. Jer. xxxii. 19. 

The eyes of the Lord arc upon the righteous, and his cars 
are open unto their cry. Pf xxxiv. 15. 

Opener, n.f. [from open.] 

1. One that opens ; one that unlocks ; one that unclofes; 

True opener of mine eyes. 

Much better feems this vifion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thofe two part. Milt. 

2. Explainer; interpreter. 

To us, tli’ imagin’d voice of heav’n itfelf; 

Thc very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the fanctities Of heav’n. 

And our dull workings. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

3. That which feparates; difuniter. 

There may be fuch openers of compound bodies, becaufc 
there wanted not fome experiments in which it appeared. 

'If 

Openey'ed. adj. [open and eye.~\ Vigilant; watchful. 

W hile you here do fnoring lie; 

Openeyed con fpi racy 

His time dotli take; Shtikefpeare’s Tempcjt. 

OpEnha'nded. adj. [open and hand.] Generous ; liberal • 
munificent. * 

Good heav’n who renders mercy back for mercy. 

With openhanded bounty {hall repay you. ' Row e . 

Openhea’rted. adj. [open and heart.] Generous; candid- 
not meanly fubtle. * 

I know him well; he’s free and opmhearted. Dryden 
Of an openhearted generous minifter you are rot to fay that 
he was in an intrigue to betray his country; but in an in- 
trigue with a lady. Arbuthnot's J. Bull. 

Openheartedness. n.f. [open and heart.] Liberality; mu¬ 
nificence; generofity. ' 

O'pening. n.f. [from open.] 

1. Aperture; breach. 

The fire thus up, makes its way through the cracks and 
openings of the earth. Nat. Hijl. 

2. Difcovery at a diftancc; faint knowlcdec ; dawn 

God has been pleafed to diffi pate this confufion and chaos, 

aj’d 
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and to give us fome openings, fome dawnlngs of liberty and 
fcttlement. South’s Sermons. 

The opening of your glory was like that of light; you 
fhone to us from afar and diiclofed your firft beams on dif- 
taat nations. Drydcn. 

O'pknly. adv. [from open .] 

i. Publickly; not fecretly ; in fight; not ob feu rely. 

Their actions always fpoken of with great honour, are 
now called openly into queftion. Hooker, b. v. 

Prayers arc faulty, not whenfoever they be openly made, 


but when hypocrify is the caufc of open praying. Hooker. 
Why fhould you have put me to deny 
This claim which now you wear fo openly. Shake/p. 3 

I knew the time, 

Now full, that I no more fhould live obfeure, 4 

But openly begin, as beft becomes 

The authority which 1 deriv’d from heav’n. Par. Keg. 
How grofly and openly do many of us contradict the plain 
precepts of the gofpel, by our ungodlinefs and worldly lulls. 

Tillotfon, Serm. 5. 

We exprefs our thanks by openly owning our parentage, 
and paying our common devotions to God on this day’s fo- 
lemnity. Atterbury's Sermons. 

2. Plainly ; apparently ; evidently ; without difguife. 

Darah 

Too openly does love and hatred Ihow : 

A bounteous mailer, but a deadly foe. Drydcn. 

OrENMOu'THED. adj. [open and mouth.] Greedy; ravenous; 
clamorous; vociferous. 

Up comes a lion openmouthed toward the afs. L'EJlrange. 

O penNess. n.f. [from open.] 

1. Plainncls; dearnefs; freedom from obfeurity or ambiguity. 

Deliver with more opemefs your anfwers 
To my demands. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

2. Plainnefs ; freedom from difguife. 

The noble epennefs and freedom of his reflexions, are ex- 
preffed in lively colours. Felton on the CtaJJicks. 

Thefe, letters all written in the ojrnnejs of friendlhip, will 
prove what were mv real lentiments. Pope’s Letters. 

OPERA, n.f. [Italian.] 

An opera is a poetical tale or fusion, reprefented by vocal 
and inllrumcntal mufick, adorned with feenes, machines, 
and dancing. Drydcn s Pref. to Albion. 

O’perable. adj. [from operor, Latin.] To be done; prac¬ 
ticable. 

Being uncapable of operable circumllanccs, or rightly to 
judge the prudcntiality of affairs, they only gaze upon the vi- 
fible fuccefs, and thereafter condemn or cry up the whole 
progreflion. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

G'perant. adj. [operant , French.] Active ; having power 
to produce any effefl. A word not in ufef. 

Earth, yield me roots ! 

Who fecks far better of thee, fauce his palate 

With thy moll operant poifon ! Shakefp. Tim. of Athens. 

I mull leave thee, love, and fhortly too ; 

Mv operant powers their fundi ions leave to do. Shakefp. 

To O'PERAYE. v. n. [ operor , Latin ; epertr , French.] To 
adl; to have agency ; to produce eftedts. 

The virtues of private perfons operate but on a few ; their 
fphere of adtion is narrow, and thfir influence is confined to 
; t Atterbury's Sermons. 

Bodies produce ideas in us, manifcftly by impulfe, the 
only way which we can conceive bodies operate in. Locke. 

It can operate on the guts and ftomach, and thereby pro¬ 
duce diHindi ideas. Leri*. 

A plain convincing reafon operates on the mind, both of 
a learned and ignorant hearer as long as they live. Swift. 

Where caufcs operate freely, with a liberty of indifference 
to this or the contrary, the effect will be contingent, and 
the certain kno* ledge of it belongs only to God. Watts. 
Opera'tion. n.f [operatic, Lat .operation, French.] 

1. Agency; produdtion of effedls ; influence. 

There are in men operations, fome natural, fome rational, 
fome fupernatural, fome politick, fome finally ecclefialiical. 

Hooker. 

By all the operations of the orbs. 

From whom wc do exift and ccafe to be. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Shakefp. Lear. 

All operations by tranfmiflion of fpirits and imagination, 
work at diflance and not at touch. Bacon s Nat. Hi//. 

Waller’s prefence had an extraordinary operation to procure 
any thing delired. Clarendon, b. viii. 

The tree whofc operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, fhun to tafte. ATilt.P. Lojl. 

If the operation of thefe falts be in convenient glaflcs pro¬ 
moted by warmth, the afeending fleams may cafiiy be caught 
and reduced into a penetrant fpirit. Boyle. 

The pain and ficknefs caufcd by manna, are the effedls of 
its operation on the ftomach and guts by the feize, motion and 
figure of its infenfible parts. Lode. 

2. Adlion; effedt. 

Repentance and renovation confift not in the ftrifc, wifh. 


O P I 

or purpofe, but in the adlual operations of good life. Hamm 
That falfe fruit 

Far other operation firft difplay’d, 

Carnal defirc inflaming. Milton's Par. Loft, l. j x 

Speculative painting, without the afliftance of manual \p t ’. 
ration, can never attain to perfcdlion, but flothfully languifhes- 
for it was not with his tongue that Apelles performed his 
noble works. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

In this underftanding piece of clock-work, his liody a j 
well as other fenfelefs matter has colour, warmth and foft. 
nefs. But thefe qualities are not fubfiftent in thofe bodies 
but are operations of fancy begotten in fomething elfe. Ber.tley. 
[In chirurgery.] The part of the art of healing which de¬ 
pends on the ufe of inftruments. 

4. The motions or employments of an army. 

Operative, adj. [from operate.] Having the power of acl- 
ing ; having forcible agency. 

To be over curious in fearching how God’s all-piercing 
and operative fpirit diftinguifhing gave form to the matter of 
the univerfal, is a fearch like unto his, who not contented 
with a known ford, will prefurr.e to pafs over the "reateft 
rivers in all parts where he is ignorant of their depths. Ral. 

Many of the nobility endeavoured to make thcmfelvcs po¬ 
pular, by fpeaking in parliament againft thofe things which 
were moft grateful to his majefly; and he- thought a little 
difcountenance upon thofe perfons would fupprefs that fpirit 
within themfelvcs, or make the poifon of it lefs operative upon 
others. Clarendon. 

In adlions of religion wc fhould be zealous, adlive and 
operative, fo far as prudence will permit. Taylor. 

This circumftance of the promife muft give life to all the 
reft, and make them operative toward the producing of good 
life. Decay of Piety. 

It holds in all operative principles, efpccially in morality; 
in which, not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. South. 
The will is the conclufion of an operative fyllogifm. Norr. 
Opera'tor. n.f. [operateur, Fr. from operate.] One that per¬ 
forms any adl of the hand ; one who produces any effedt. 

An imaginary operator opening the firft with a great deal 
of nicety, upon a curfory view appeared like the head of 
another. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 275. 

To adminifter this dofe, there cannot be fewer than fifty 
thoufand operators, allowing one operator to every thirty. Swift. 
Opero'se. adj. [operofus, Latin.] Laborious; full of trouble 
and tedioufnefs. 

Such an explication is purely imaginary, and alfo very 
eperofe, and would affedt a great part of the univerfe; they 
would be as hard put to it to get rid of this water, when 
the deluge was to ceafe, as they were at firft to procure it. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Written language, as it is more operous, fo it is more di- 
gefted, and is permanent. Holder. 

Ophio'phagous. adj. [ e^if and (pslyu. ] Serpenteating. 
Not ufed. 

All fnakes are not of fuch poifonous qualities as common 
opinion prefumeth ; as is confirmable from ophiophagous na¬ 
tions, and fuch as feed upon ferpents. Brawn's V. Err. 

Ophi'tes. n.f. A Hone. 

Ophites has a dufky grecnifh ground, with fpots of a lighter 
green, oblong, and ufually near fquarc. IVoodw. on Foff. 
Ophtha'lmick. adj. [opbtbalmique, Fr from op$x>.f/.os, Gr.j 
Relating to the eye. 

O'phthalmy. n.f. [ophthalmic, Fr. from oQStaXtxco, Gr.] A 
difeafe of the eyes, being an inflammation in the coats, pro¬ 
ceeding from arterious blood gotten out of the veffels and col¬ 
lected into thofe parts. Did. 

The ufe of cool applications, externally, is moft eafy to 
the eye; but after all, there will fometimes enfue a troublc- 
fomc ophthalmy. Sharp s Surgery. 

O'piate. n.f. A medicine that caufes deep. 

They chofe atheifm as an opiate, to ftill thofe ffightning 
apprehenfions of hell, by inducing a dulnefs and lethargy ot 
mind, rather than to make ufe of that native and falutary 
medicine, a hearty repentance. Bent ley’s Serm. 

Opiate. <?<#. Soporiferous; fomniferous ; narcotick; earning 
fleep. 

The particular ingredients of thofe magical ointments, 
are opiate and foporiferous. For anointing of the forchca 
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and back bone, is ufed for procuring dead lleeps 
All their fhape 
Spangled with eyes, more num rous than thofe 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze. 

Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the paft’ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton s Par. y ■ 

Lettuce, which has a milky juice with an anodyne 0 
opiate quality refolveut of the bile, is proper for melancholy. 
' 1 1 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

O'pifice. n.f. [opificium, Lat.] Workmanfhip; handiwork. 

O'pificer. n.f. [opifex, Lat.] One that performs any work; 
artift. A word not received. 
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There is an infinite diftance betwixt the poor mortal artift, 
and the almighty opiftccr. Bentley's Serm. 

O pinapi-e. add [opinor, Lat.] Which may be thought. Did. 

Opina'tion. n.J. [opinor, Lat.] Opinion ; notion. DM. 

Opina'tor. n.f. { opinor , Lat.] One who Holds an opinion. 

Coniider againft* what kind of opinators the reafon above 
civen is levelled. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Opene. v. n. [opinor, Latin.] To think ; to judge;*to 
be of opinion. 

Fear is an ague, that forfakes 

And haunts by fits thofe whom it takes ; 

And they’ll opine they feel the pain 

And blows they felt to-day, again. Hudibras, p. I. 

In matters of mere fpcculation, it is not much material to 
the welfare of government, or of thcmfelvcs, whether they 
otim ri ff ht or wrong, and whether they be philofophcrs or no. 

... w South's Serm. 

But I, who think more highly of our kind. 

Opine, that nature, as in duty bound, 

Deep hid the lhining mifehief under ground. Pope. 

Opi’niaTIVE. adj. [from opinion.] 

1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. 

2- Imagined; riot proved. 

Ins the more difficult to find out truth, becaufe it is in 
fuch inconfiderable proportions feattered in a mafs of opinia- 
live uncertainties ; like the filver in Hiero’s crown of gold. 

Glanv. Seepf c. 9. 

Opinia'tor. n. f [i opiniatre , French;] - One fond of his own 
notion; inflexible; adherent to his own opinion. 

What v.'ill not opiniatars and lclf-believing men difpute of 
and make doubt of ? Raleigh. 

Eftex left lord Roberts governojir ; a man of a four and 
furly nature, a great opiniator, and one who muft be over¬ 
come before he would believe that he Could be fo. Clarend. 

For all his cxadl plot, down was he caft from all his great- 
nefs, and forced to end his days in a mean condition ; as it 
is pity but all fuch politick Opiniators fhould. South's Serm. 

OPIN/A'TRE. adj. [French.] Obflinate; ftubborn. 

Lillcad of an able man, you defire to have him an in- 
fignificant wrangler, opiniatre in difeourfe, and priding him- 
felf in contradicting others. Locke. 

Opinia'trety. ) n. f. [opiniatrete, French.] Obftinacy; in- 

(Jpi'niatry. J flexibility; determination of mind ; ftub- 
bomnefs. This word, though it has been tried in different 
forms, is not yet received, nor is it wanted. 

Left popular opiuiatry fhould arife, we will deliver the chief 
opinions. Brown's Vulgar Errours, B. vii. 

The one fets the thoughts upon wit and falfe colours, and 
not upon truth ; the other teaches fallacy, wrangling and 
opiniatry. Locke's Education. 

So much as we ourfely.es confider and comprehend of truth 
and reafon, fo much we poflefs of real and true knowledge. 
The floating of other men’s opinions in our brains, make us 
not one jot the more knowing, though they happen to be 
true : what in them was fcicnce, is in u; but opiniatrety. 

Locke. 

I can pafs by opiniatry and the bufy meddling of thofe who 
thruft themfelvcs into every thing. IVoodw. Letters. 

I was extremely concerned at his opiniatrety in leaving me; 
but he lhall not get rid fo. Pope. 

OPINION, n.f. [opinion, Fr.. opinio, Lat.] 

1. Perfwafion of the mind, without proof or certain knowledge. 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfect thing, fettled 
in the imagination, but never arriving at the underftanding, 
there to obtain the tindlure of reafon. Ben. Johnfon. 

Opinion is, when the affent of the underftanding is fo far 
gained by evidence of probability, that it rather inclines to 
one perfwafion than to another, yet not altogether without 
a mixture of incertainty or doubting. Hale. 

Stiff in opinion, ever in the wrong. Dry den. 

Bled be the princes who have fought 

For pompous names, or wide dominion. 

Since by their error we arc taught, 

That happinefs is but opinion. Prior. 

2. Sentiments ; judgment; notion. 

Can they make it out againft the common fenfe and opinion 
of all mankind, that there is no luch thing as a future flate 
of mifery for luch as have lived ill here. South. 

Charity itfelf commands us, where we know no ill, to 
think well of all; but friendlhip, that always goes a pitch 
higher, gives a man a peculiar right and claim to the good 
option of his friend. South's Sermons. 

We may allow this to be his opinion concern!..- : ,1 ,;.i 
where there are divers children the c-ldeft fon I the to 
be heir. Lode. 

Philosophers are of opinion, that infinite fo icc is pdiefled- 
by God’s infinite omniprefence. Locke. 

I lhall conclude my paper with a ftory out of Boccalini, 
which sufficiently fliews us the opinion that judicious author 
entertained of the fort of critics I have been in-re mentioning. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 291. 
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2. Favourable judgment. - . r 

5 In adlions of arms fmall matters are of great moment, 
efpccially when they ierve to raife an opinion of commander*. 

r J Hayward. 

HowfoevCr I have no opinion of thofe things ; yet fo much 
I conceive to be true, that ftrong imagination hath rnorri 
force upon things living, than things merely inanimate. Eaton. 

To Opi'nion. v. a. [from the noun.] To opine; to think. 
A word out of ufe, and unworthy of revival. 

The ftoicks opinioned the fouls of wife men dwell about the 
moon, and thole fools wandered about the earth : whereas 
the Epicureans held that death was nothing, nor after death- 

Brown’s V. Err, 

That the foul and the angels ate devoid of quantity and 
dimenfion, is generally opinioned. Glanv. Seepf e. xiii. 

It is opinioned, that the earth lefts as the world s centre, 
while the heavens are the fubjedt of the univerfal motions. 

Glanv. SccpJ. c. xi. 

Opi'nionative. adj. [from opinion.] Pond of preconceived 
notions ; ftubborn. 

Striking at the root of pedantry and opinionatrve affurance, 
would be no hindrance to the world’s improvement. Glanv. 

One would rather chufe a reader without art, than one 
Ill inftrudted with learning, but opinionative and without judg¬ 
ment. Burnet's Theory of the Earth : 

Opi'nionatively. adv. [from opinionative.] Stubbornly. 

Opi'nionativeness. n.f. [from opinionative.] Obllinacy. 

Opi'nionist. n.f. [opinionijie, Fr. irons opinion.] One fond of 
his own notions. 

Every conceited cpinionift fets up an infallible chair in his 
own brain. Glanv. to Albius. 

Opi'parous. adj. [opiparus, Lat.] Sumptuous. Did. 

Opitula'tion. n.f. [opitulatio, Lat.] An aiding; a help¬ 


ing. 


Did. 


O'pium. n.f. A juice, partly of the refinous, partly of the 
gummy kind. It is brought to us in flat cakes or tnaftes; 
ufually of a roundilh figure,- very heavy and of a denfe tex¬ 
ture, not perfedtly dry: its colour is a dark brownifh yellow ; 
its fmell is very tinpleafant, of a dead faint kind; and its 
tafte very bitter and very acrid. It is brought from Natolia, 
from Egypt, and from the Eaft-Indies, where it is produced 
from the white garden poppy; a plant of which every part 
is full of a milky juice, and with which the lie’jj of Afia- 
Minor are in many places fown as o;;rs are with corn. When 
the heads grow to maturity, but are yet foft, green and full 
of juice, incifions are made in them, and from every one of 
thefe a fewdtops flow of a milky juice, which foon hardens 
into a folid confluence. Theft drops are gathered with great 
care, and the fineft opium proceeds from the firft inci lions. 
In the countries where opium is produced, multitude , are em¬ 
ployed in preparing it with water, honey and fpices, and 
working it up into cakes; but what we generally have is the 
mere crude juice, or at moft worked up with water, or a 
fmall quantity of honey fiifficient to bring it into form. The 
ancients were greatly divided about the virtues and ufe of 
opium ; fome calling It a poifon, and others the greateft of 
all medicines. At prefent it is in high efteem, and exter¬ 
nally applied it is emollient, relaxing and difcutlent, and 
greatly promotes (hppuration. A moderate dole of opium 
taken internally, is generally under a grain, yet cuftom will 
make people bear a dram as a m oderate dofe; but in that 
cafe nature is vitiated. Its firft effect is the making the pa¬ 
tient cheerful, as if he had drank moderately of wine; it 
removes melancholy, excites boldnefs, and difllpates the 
dread of danger; and for this reafon the Turks always take 
it when they are going to battle in a larger dofe than ordi¬ 
nary : it afterward quiets the fpirits, eafes pain, and difpofes 
to fleep. After the effedt of a dofe of opium is over, the 
pain generally returns in a more violent maimer; the fpirits, 
which had been elevated by it, become lower than before, 
and the pulfc languid. An immoderate dofe of opium brings 
on a fort of drunjeennefs, clieerfulnefs and loud laughter, at 
firft, and, after many terriblc.fymptoms, death itfelf. Thofe 
who have accullomed themfelvcs to an immoderate ufe of 
opium, are fubjedt to relaxations and weaknefles of all the 
parts of the body; they are apt to be faint, idle and thought- 
lefs, and are generally in a ftupid and uncomfortable ftate, 
except juft alter they have taken a frefh dofe : they lole their 
appetite, and in fine grow old before their time! Hill. 

Sleep hath forfook and giv’n me o’er 

To death’s benumbing opium a£ my ortlv cure. Milton. 

The colour and talle of opium are,' as well as its foporific 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary 
qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different operations 
on different parts of our bodies. Locke 

O'ple-trke. n.f [epic and tree.] A fort of tree. Ainfs 
OPOBA'LSAMU.M. n.f. [Latin.] Balm of Gilead. 
OPuFONAX.n.J. [Latin.] A gum refin of a tolerably firm 
textuie, in fmall loole granules, and fometimes in large malTcs, 
which arc impure. It is of a ftrong difagreeable fmell, and 
an acrid and extremely bitter tafte. It is brought to us from 
Qi the 
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the Eaft, and was well known to the Greeks ; but We are 
entirely ignorant of the plant which produces this drug, It 
is attenuating and difeutient, and gently purgative. Hill. 
Oppidan. n. f [oppidanus, Lat.J A townfman; an inhabi¬ 
tant of a town. 

i o Oppi'gnerate. v. a. [oppignero, Lat.J To pledge} to 
pawn. 

1 he duke of Guife Henry was the greateft ufurer in France, 
for that he had turned all his eftate into obligations} meaning 
that he had fold and oppignorated all his patrimony, to give 
large donatives to other men. Bacon. 

Fcrdinando merchanded at this time with France, for the 
reftoring Rouffillion and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

To O'PPILATE. v. a. [ oppilo , Lat. oppilcr, Fr.J To heap 
up obftru£tion. 

Oppila'tion. n. f. [ oppilotion, Fr. from oppilate. J Ob- 
ftru&ion ; matter heaped together. 

The ingredients preferibed in their ftibftance acluate the 
fpirits, redude oppilations, and mundify the blood. Harvey. 
O'ppilative. adj. [oppilativc , Fr.] Obftrudtive. 

Opple'ted. adj. [ oppletus , Lat.J Filled; crouded. 
Oppo'nent. adj. [opponens, Lat.J Oppolite} adverfe. 

Ere the foundations of this earth were laid, 

It was opponent to our l'carch ordain’d, 

That joy, ftill fought, fhould never be attain’d. Prior. 
Opponent. n.f. [opponens , Lat.J 

1. Antagonift ; adverfary. 

2. One who begins the difpute by raifing obje&ions to a tenet. 

Inafmuch as ye go about to deftroy a thing which is in 
force, and to draw in that which hath not as yet been re¬ 
ceived, to impofe on us that which we think not ourfelves 
bound unto ; that therefore ye are not to claim in any con¬ 
ference other than the plaintiffs or opponents part. Hooker. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his office, and 
feafonably commit the opponent with the refpondent, like a 
long pradtifed moderator. More. 

OPPORTU'NE. adj. [opportune, Fr. opportunus, Latin.J Sea¬ 
sonable } convenient; fit; timely; well-timed ; proper. 

There was nothing to be added to this great king’s fe¬ 
licity, being at the top of all worldly blifs, and the perpetual 
tonftancy of his profperous fucceffes, but an opportune death 
to withdraw him from any future blow of fortune. Bacon. 
Will lift us up in fpite of fate. 

Nearer our ancient feat} perhaps in view 

Of thofe bright confines, whence with neighb’ring arms 

And opportune excurlion, we may chance 

Re-enter heav’n. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

Confider’d every creature, which of all 
Mod opportune might ferve his wiles } and found 
The ferpent fubtlefl bead of all die field. Milton. 

Opportu'nhi y. adv. [from opportune .J Seafonably } conve- 
niendy; with opportunity cither of time or place. 

He was refolved to chufe a war rather than to have Bre¬ 
tagne carried by France, being fituatc fo opportunely to annoy 
England either for coaft or trade. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Againft thefe there is a proper objection, that they offend 
uniformity ; whereof I am therefore opportunely induced to 
fjy fomewhat. IVotton's Architecture. 

This experiment does opportunely fupply the deficiency. Boyle. 
Opportunity, n.f. [opportunite, Fr. opportunity, Lat.J Fit 
fit place} time } convenience } fuitablcnefs of aircumftances to 
any end. 

A wife man will make more opportunities than he finds. 
Mens behaviour fhould be like their apparel, not too ftraight 
but free for exercife. Bacon, EJfay 53. 

Opportunity, like a fudden guff. 

Hath fwell’d my calmer thoughts into a temped. 

Accurled opportunity ! 

That work’d our thoughts into defires, defires 
To refolutions } thofe being ripe and quicken’d, 

'Thou giv’d them birth, and bring’d them forth to aflion. 

Denham. 

Tho’ their advice be good, their counfel wife, 

Yet length dill loles opportunities. Denham. 

Negledt no opportunity of doing good, nor check thv de- 
lire of doing it, by a vain fear of what may happen. Atterb. 

All poets have taken an opportunity to give long deferip- 
tions of the night. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

To OPPO'SE. v. a. [oppofer, French; oppono, Latin.J 

1. To act againft; to be adverfe ; to hinder} to refid. 

There’s no bottom, none 
I11 my voluptuoufnefs: and my defirc 
All continent impediments would o’erbear. 

That did oppoje my will. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. To put in oppofition; to offer as an antagonid or rival. 

If all men are not naturally equal, I amfure all flaves are ; 
and then I may, without prefumption, oppofe my fingle opini¬ 
on to his. Lockf. 

3. To place as an obdacie. 

Since he ifands obdurate. 

And that no lawful means can carry me 


Out of his envy’s reach, I do oppofe 

M.V patience to his fury. ' ‘Shakefp. Merch. 0 f ir- 

I thro’ the leas purfu’d their exil’d race, J ‘ a ’ 
Engag'd the heav’ns, oppos'd the flormv main ; 

But billows roar'd and tempeds rag’d in vain. Drvd 

4. To place in front. ' cn ’ 

Her grace fat down 

In a rich chair of date} oppoftng freely 

The beauty of her pwfon to'the people. Shakeftem-, 

To Oppo'se. v. n. Jrwt ' 

1. To act advcrfely. 

A lervant, thrill’d with remorfe. 

Oppos'd againd the act, bending his fword 
To his great mader. Shakefp. King Leer 

He pracliled to difpatch fuch of the nobility as were like 
to oppoje againd his mifehievous drift, and in fuch fort to en 
cumber and weaken the red, that they Ihould be no imoedi* 
ments to him. Haviu 

2. To objedt in a difputation ; to have the part of rsufaTL' 
Acuities againd a tenet fuppofed to be right. 

Oppo'seless. adj. [from oppofe. J Irrefidible j not to beoppofd 

I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppofclefs wills. Shake,(juare 

Oppo'ser. n.f. [from oppoje.] One that oppofes; antagonift • 
enemy} rival. & ’ 

Now the fair godde-fs fortune 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Mifguidc thy oppofers fwords: bold gentleman ! 

Prolperity be thy page. Shakefp. Cmdanus. 

Brave wits that have made effays worthy of immortality • 
yet by reafon of envious and more popular oppofers, have liib- 
mitted to fate, and are almod loll in oblivion. Ghinv 

I do not fee how the miniders could have continued iii 
their dations, if their oppojers had agreed about the maaods 
by which they fhould be ruined. g w u 

A hardy modern chief, 

A bold oppojer of divine belief. Blackmon. 

OPPOSITE, adj. [oppofite, Fr. oppofitus , Lat.J 

1. Placed in front} facing each other. 

To th’ oilier five. 

Their planetary motions and afpects. 

In fextile, fquare, trine and oppofite. 

Of noxious efficacy. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

2. Adverfe; repugnant. 

Nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling novels, by 
which the reader is milled into another fort of plcaJure, 
oppofite to that which is defigned in an epick poem. Dry,i. 

This is a profpedl very uncafv to the luds and pallions, 
and oppofite to the dronged defires of flefh and blood. Roger. 

3. Contrary. 

In this fallen date of man religion begins with repentance 
and convcrlion, the two oppofite terms 01 which are God and 
fin. TillotJ'on, Sam. 1. 

Particles of fpccch have divers, and fometimes almod op¬ 
pofite fignifications. Lode. 

Opposite, n.f. Adverfary; opponent; antagonid; enemy. 
To the bed and wifed, while they live, the world is con¬ 
tinually a froward oppofite, a curious obfcrver df their de¬ 
feats and imperfections; their virtues it afterwards as much 
admireth. Hooker, b. v. f 7. 

He is the mod fkilful, bloody, and fatal oppojite that you 
could have found in Illyria. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

The knight whom fate oriiappy chance 
Shall grace his arms fo far in equal fight, 

From out the bars to force his oppofite , 

The prize of valour and of love lhall gain. Dryden. 

O'pposiTttY. adv. [from oppofite.] 

1. In fuch a fituation as to face each other. 

The Idler pair are joined edge to edge, but not oppofitety 
with their points downward, but upward. Crew’s Muf. 

2. Adverfely. 

I oft have feen, when corn was ripe to mow, ] 

And now in dry, and brittle draw did grow, > 

Winds from all quarters oppofitely blow. May's Virgil ) 

O'ppositeness. n.f. [from oppojite.] The date of being op¬ 
pofite. 

Opposi'tion. n. f [oppofition, Fr. oppofitio, Lat.J 

1. Situation fo as to front iomething oppoied. 

2. Hodile rcfidancc. 

He 

Cry’d oh ! and mounted ; found no oppofition 

From what he look’d for fhouid oppolc. Sbakefprare. 

Virtue which breaks thro’ all oppofition. 

And all temptation can remove. 

Mod fhines, and mod is acceptable above. Milton. 

He confiders Laufus refeuing his father at the hazard of 
his own life, as an image of himfelf when he took Anchifes 
on his fhoulders, and bore him fafe ihro’ the rage of the fire 
and the oppofition of his enemies. Dryden s Dufrefmy. 

3. Contrariety of affection. 

They who never tried the experiment of a holy life, mea- 

fure 
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Cure the laws of God not by their intrinfical goodnefs, but 
bv the reluClancy and oppofition which they find in their own 
P/, Tillotfon, Serm. o. 

Contrariety of intered; contrariety of meafures. 
t Contrariety of meaning; diverfity of meaning. 

5 ' The parts of every true oppofition do alway both concern 
the fame fubject, and have reference to the fame thing, fith 
herwife they are but in fhew oppofite, and not in truth. 

Hooker, b. v. f 48. 
Reafon can never permit the mind to rejeft a greater evi¬ 
dence to embrace what is lefs evident, nor allow it to enter¬ 
tain probability in oppofition to knowledge and certainty. Locke. 
To O'PPRESS. v. a. [opprtffus, Lat. J 

To crulh by hardfhip or unreafonable feverity. 

‘ if rae l and' Judah were oppreffed together, and all that took 
them captives held them fad, they refufed to let them go. 

7 er - 1 33 - 

Alas ! a mortal mod opprefi of thofe 
Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes. Pope. 
0 To overpower ; to fubdue. 

We’re not ourfelves, 

When nature, being opprefi, commands the mind 
To fuffer with the body. Shakejp. King Lear. 

In blazing height of noon. 

The fun opprefs’d, is plung’d in thicked gloom. Thomf. 
Oppression, n.f [oppreffion, Fr. horn opprefi.] 
j The act of oppreffing ; cruelty; feverity. 

2. The date of being opprefled ; mifery. 

Famine is in thy checks ; 

Need and opprejfion dare within thine eyes. 

Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. 

Csfar himfelf has work, and our oppreffion 
Shake/’. 


Shakefp. 
Shake}'. Ant. and Chop. 


Exceeds what we expected. 

3. Hardlhip; calamity. 

■ We are all fubjeCl to the fame accidents; and when we 

fee any under particular oppreffion, we fhould look upon it as 
the common lot of human nature. Addfi. Spectator. 

4. Dullnefs of fpirits ; laffitude of body. 

Droufinefs, oppreffion, heavinefs, and laffitude, are figns 
of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthnot on Aliment . 

Oppressive, adj. [from opprefs .] 

1. Cruel; inhuman ; unjudly exadtious or fevere. 

a. Heavy ; overwhelming. 

Alicia, reach thy friendly arm. 

And help me to fupport that feeble frame, 

That nodding totters with oppreffive wee. 

And finks beneath its load. Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

Oppressor, n.f [oppreffeur, Fr. from opprefs.] One who 
harrafles others with unreafonable or unjuft feverity. 

I from oppreffors did the poor defend, 

The fatherlefs, and fuch as had no friend. Sandys. 

The cries of orphans, and th’ oppreffor' s rage, 

Had reach’d the ftars. Dryden. 

Power when employed to relieve the opprefled, and to 
punifh the oppreffor, becomes a great bleffing. Swift. 

OPPRO'BRIOUS. adj. [from opprobrium, Lat.J Reproach¬ 
ful ; difgraceful; caufing infamy; fcurrilous. 

Himfelf pronounceth them blcfled, that fhould for his 
name fake be fubjedt to all kinds of ignominy and opprobrious 
malediction. Hooker , b. v. f 48. 

I will not here defile 

Mv unftain’d verfe with his opprobrious name. Daniel. 

Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right againft the temple of God, 

On the opprobrious hill. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. i. 

They fee themfelves unjuftly afperfed, and vindicate them- 
felvcs in terms no lefs opprobrious than thofe by which they 
are attacked. Add!Jon's Freeholder, N 9 . 137. 

Oppro'briously. ad. [from opprobrious.] Reproachfully ; 
fcumloufly. 

Think you, this little prating York 
Was not incenfed by his fubtle mother, 

To taunt and fcorn you thus opprobrioufiy. Shakefp. R. III. 

Oppro rriousness. n. f [from opprobrious.] Reproachfulnefs ; 
feurrility. 

To OPPUGN, v. a. [oppugno, Lat.J To oppofe; to attack; 
to relift. 

For the ecclefiaftical laws of this land we are led by a 
great reafon to obferve, and ye be by no neceffity bound to 
oppugn them. Hooker’s Pref. 

They laid the manner of their impeachment they could 
not but conceive did oppugn the rights of parliament. C/ar. 

If nothing can oppugn his love. 

And virtue invious ways can prove. 

What cannot he confide to do 

That brings both love and virtue too ? Hud. p. i. 

The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundify the blood, 
aud oppugn putrefaction. Harvey. 

Oppu'gnancy. n.f [from oppugn.] Oppofition. 

Take but degree away, untune that firing. 

And hark what difeord follows, each thing meets 
In meet oppugnancy. Shakefpeare’s. Trail, and Crefs. 
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Oppu'cner. it.fi [from oppugn.] One who oppofes or attacks'. 
The modern and degenerate Jew-s be, upon the fcore or 
being the great patrons of man’s free will, not caufelelsly 
efteemed the great oppugners of God’s free grace. Boyce. 

Opsi'mathy. n.f. [o\pit/.oo 3 'lce.] Late education ; late eru- 
dition. • 4 

OpSona'tion. n.f. [ opfionatio , Latin.J Catering; a buying 
provifions. Diet. 

O'ptable. adj. [optabilis', Lat.J Defirable ; to be wifhed. 

O'ptative. adj. [ Optativus, Lat.J Expreffive of defire. [In 
grammar. J 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation to fig- 
nify wifliina, which is called the optative mood. Clarke. 

Optical, n. fi [oVInw.J Relating to the fcience of optics. 
It items not agreeable to what anatomifts and optical wri¬ 
ters deliver, touching the relation ot the tw^o eyes to each 
other. _ . Boyle. 

Optician, n.f. [from optick.] One flcilled in opticks. 

O'PTICK. adj. [ottIixoc ; optique, Fr.J 

1. Vifual; producing vifion ; liibfervient to vifion. 

May not the harmony and difeord ol colours arife front 
the proportions of the vibrations propagated through the fibres 
of the optic nerves into the brain, as the harmony and dif¬ 
eord of founds arife from the proportions of the vibrations 
of the air ? Newt. Opt. 

2. Relating to the fcience of vifion. 

Where our mafter handleth the contractions of pillars, 
wc have an optic rule, that the higher they are the lefs fhould 
be always their diminution aloft, becaufe the eye itfclf doth 
naturally contradl all objects, according to the diftanre. 

IVotton's Architecture. 

CKptick. n.f. An inftrument of fight; an organ of fight. 
Can any thing efcape the perfpicacity of thofe eyes which 
were before light, and in whofe opticks there is no opacity. 

Brown. 

Our corporeal eyes we find 

Dazzle the opticks of our mind. Denham. 

You may negledt, or quench, or hate the flame, 

Whofe fmoke too long obfeur’d your rifmg name. 

And quickly cold indiff’rence will enfuc, 

When you love’s joys thro’ honour's optick view. Prior. 

Why has not man a microfcopick eye ? 

For this plain reafon; man is not a fly. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks giv’n, 

T’infpedt a mite, not comprehend the heav’n. Pope. 

Optick. n.f. [oVmxji.J The Icience of the nature and laws 
of vifion. 

No fpherical body of what bignefs foever illuminates the 
whole fphere of another, although it illuminate fomething 
more than half of a lefler, according unto the doctrine of 
opticks. Broivn’s Vulgar Err. b. vi. 

Thofe who defire fatisfaction in the appearance, mull go 
to the admirable treatife of opticks by Sir ifaac Newton. 

Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

O'ptimacy. n.f. [optimates, Lat.J Nobility; body of nobles. 
In this high court of parliament there is a rare co-ordina¬ 
tion of power, a wholcfome mixture betwixt monarchy, 
optimacy, and democracy. Howel. 

Opti'mity. n.f. [from optimus.] The ftatc of being belt. 

ONT1 on. n.f. [ optio, Lat.J Choice; election. 

Tranfplantation muft proceed from tne option of the people, 
clfe it founds like an exile ; lb the colonies muft be railed by 
the leave of the king and not by his command. Bacon. 

Which of thefe two rewards we will receive, he hath left 
to our option. Smallridge’s Serm. 

O'putence. ) n.f [opulence, Fr. opulent ia, Latin.J Wealth; 

O'pulency. J riches; affluence. 

It muft be a difeovery of the infinite flatteries that follow 
youth and opuicney. ' Shakefp. Tim. of Athens. 

Alter eight years fpent in outward opulency and inward mur¬ 
mur, that it was not greater; after vaft fums of money and 
great wealth gotten; he died unlamented. Clarendon. 

He had been a peribn not only of great opulence, but au¬ 
thority. Atterbury. 

There in full opnleihe a banker dwelt. 

Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt; 

His fide board glitter’d with imagin’d plate, 

And his proud fancy held a vaft eftate. Swi r t. 

O'pulent. adj. [opulent, Fr. opulentus, Lar.J Rich ; wealthy ; 
affluent. 1 

He made him his ally, and provoked a mighty and opulent 
king by an offenfive war in his quarrel. Bacon. 

To begin with the fuppofed policy of gratifying only the 
rich and opulent. Docs our wife mah think that the grandee 
whom he courts does not fee through all the little plots of 
his courtfhip. * South's Sermons. 

U ruLENTLY. adv. [from opulent. J Richlv ; with fplendor. 

Or. conjunct. [oSeji, Saxon.] 

1. A disjunctive particle, marking diftribution; and fomctiiiics 
oppofition. 

Inquire what the antients thought concerning this world, 
whether it was to perifh or n« ; whether to be dc- 

ftroyed 
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ftroycd or to ftand eternally ? Burnet. 

’ He my mule's homage fhou’d receive, 

If I cou’d write or Holies cou’d forgive. Garth. 

Every thing that can be divided by the mind into two or 
tnore ideas, is called complex. Watts's Logick. 

2. It correfponds to either ; he mud either fall or fly. 

3. Or is fometimes redundant, but is then more properly omitted. 

How great foever the fins of any unreformed perlon are, 
Chrift died for him bccaufe he died for all; only he muft re¬ 
form and forfake his fins, or elfe he fhall never receive bene¬ 
fit of his death. Hammond's Fund. 

4. [op, or aepe, Saxon.] Before ; or ever , is before ever. 

Or we go to the declaration of this plains, it fhall be con¬ 
venient to fhew who did write this pfalm. Fijher. 

The dead man’s knell 

Is there fcarce afk’d for whom, and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps. 

Dying or ere they ficken. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Learn before thou fpcak, and ufe phyfick or ever thou be 
f ic k. Ecclus xviii. 19. 

OR. n.f [French.] Gold. 

The fhow’ry arch 

With lifted colours gay, or , azure, gules, 

Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. Philips. 

O'rach. n.f. The flower is without leaves, but confifts of 
many ffamina arifmg from a five leav’d cmpalement; the 
pointal becomes a flat orbicular feed, enclofed in the em- 
paiement, which becomes a foliaceous capfule, including two 
forts of feeds. There are thirteen fpccies ; of which the 
firfl called garden orach, was cultivated as a culinary herb, 
and ufed as fpinach, though it is not generally liked by the 
Englifh, but Hill cltecmed by the French. It was formerly 
ufed in medicine. Miller. 

O'RACLE. n. f [oracle. Ft. oraculum , Lat.] 

1. Something delivered by fupernatural wiidom. 

The main principle whereupon our belief of all things 
therein contained dependelh, is, that the feriptures are the 
oracles of God himfelf. Hooker , b. iii. J. 8. 

2. The place where, or perfon of whom the determinations 
of heaven are enquired. 

Why, by the verities on thee made good. 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And fet me up in hope ? Shakefp. Macbeth . 

God hath now fent his living oracle 
Into the world to teach his final will. 

And fends his fpirit of truth henceforth t« dwell 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle, 

To all truth requifite for men to know. Par. Reg. 

3. Any perfon or place where certain decifions are obtained. 

There mighty nations fhall enquire their doom, 

The world’s great oracle in times to come. Pope. 

4. One famed for wifdom ; one whofc determinations are not 
to be difputed. 

To O racle, v. n. [from the noun.] To utter oracles. A 
word not received. 

No more fhalt thou by oracling abufe 
The gentiles. Paradife Regained, b. 1. 

Ora'cular. ) adj. [from oracle.] Uttering oracles ; refem- 
Ora'culous. J bling oracles. 

Thy counfel would be as the oracle of 
Urim and thummim, thofe oraculous gems 
On Aaroas breaft, or tongue #f feers old 
Infallible. Milton's Paradife Reg. b. in. 

Here Charles contrives the ord'nng of his itates, 

Here he refolves his neighb’ring princes fates ; 

What nation fhall have peace, where war be made. 
Determin’d is in this oraclous lhade. trailer. 

Though their general acknowledgments of the weaknefs 
of human undemanding look like cold and fceptical dtfeourage- 
ments ; yet the particular expreflions of their fentiments are 
as oraculous as if they were ommfcient. Glanv Scepj. 

They have fomethirig venerable and oracular , in that un¬ 
adorned gravity and fliortnefs in the expreffion. Pop. Pref. 
Th’ oraclous fecr frequents the Pharian coatt, 

Proteus a name tremendous o’er the mam. °p e • 

Ora'culouslv. adv. [from oraculous.] In manner of an 

° r The teftimonv of antiquity, and fuch as pafs oraculoufy 
amongft us, were not always fo exadt as to examinq the 
dodlrine they delivered. Brown s Vulgar Err. b. 1. 

Hence rife the branching beech and vocal oak, 

Where Jove of old oraculoufy fpokc. ^ f ' 

Ora'culousmess. n.f. [from oracular.] The ftate o eing 

G'raison. n. f. [ oraifon , Fr. oratio, Lat.] Prayer; verbal 
Amplication; or oral worfhip: more frequently wntien orifon 
Stay, let’s hear the oraifons he makes. Shakejpe 

Bufinefs might fhorten, not difturb her pray r j 
Heav’n had the beft, if not the greater fhare: 

An active life, long oraifons forbids, , 

Yet Hill fhe pray'd, for Hill fhc pray d by deeds. Drydcn. 
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O RAL. adj. [oral, Fr. os, orris, Latin.] Delivered by mouth « 
not written. 5 

Oral dilcourfe, whofe tranfient faults dying with the found 
that gives them life, and 1b not fubjedt to a ftrict review 
more eafily efcapes obfervation. Lcek.-'s Eduiat 

St. John was appealed to as the living oracle of the church * 
and as his oral teftimony lallcd the firfl century, many have 
obferved, that by a particular providence feveral of our Sa¬ 
viour’s difciples, and of the early converts, lived to a very 
great age, that they might perfonally convey the truth of the 
gofpel to thofe times which were very remote. dddifen. 

O'rally. adv. [from oral.] By mouth; without writing. 
Oral tradition were incompetent without written monu¬ 
ments to derive to us the original laws of a kingdom, be¬ 
came they arc complex, not orally traducible to fo great a 
diftance of ages. Hale's Comm. Laws of Eng. 

O'range. n. f. [orange, Fr. aurentia, Latin.] The leaves 
have two lobes or appendages at their bafe like ears, and cut 
in form of a heart; the fruit is round and depreffed, and of 
a yellow colour when ripe, in which it differs from the ci¬ 
tron and lemon. The fpccies are eight. Miller. 

I will difeharge it in your ftraw-colour’d beard, your orange 
tawny beard. Shakefp. Alidf. Night's Dream. 

The notary came aboard, holding in his hand a fruit like 
an orange, but of colour between orange tawny and fcarlet, 
which call a moll excellent odour, and is ufed for a preferva- 
tive againft infection. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Fine oranges, fauce for your veal, 

Are charming when fquefez’d in a pot of brown ale. Surift. 
The ideas of orange colour and azure, produced in the 
mind by the fame infufion of lignum nephriticum, are no 
lefs diftinct ideas than thofe of the fame colours taken from 
two different bodies. Locke. 

O'rangery. n.f. [orangerie, Fr.] Plantation of oranges. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 
orangeiy, or artificial green houfe. Spectator, N°. 477. 

O'rangemusk. n.f. See Pear, of which it is a fpccies. 

O'range wife. n.f. [orange and wife.} A woman who fells 
oranges. 

You wear out a good wholefbme forenoon in hearing a 
caufe between an crangnuife and a foffet feller. Shakef. 

Ora'tion. n.f. [oration, Fr. oratio, Lat.] A fpeech made ac¬ 
cording to' the laws of rhetorick ; a harangue; a declamation. 

There fhall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel iffue of thefe bloody men. Shakefp. JuJ. Caf. 
This gives life and fpirit to every thing that is fpoken, 
awakens the dulleft fpirits, and adds a Angular grace and 
excellency both to the perfon and his oration. Watts. 

Oratorical, adj. [from oratour.] Rhetorical; befitting an 
oratour. 

Where he fpeaks in an oratorical, affecting, or perfuafive 
way, let this be explained by other places where he treats of 
the fame theme in a doctrinal way. Watts. 

O'ratour. n.f. [orateur, Fr. orator, Lat.] 

1. A publick lpcaker ; a man of eloquence. 

Poor queen and fon ! your labour is but toft; 

For Warwick is a fubtle orator. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

As when of old ibrne orator renown’d. 

In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourilh’d, fince mute ! to fomc great caufe addrefs’d, 
Stood in himfelf collected ; while each part, 

Motion, eifch aiSt, won audience. Alilton's Par. Lift. 
Tbc conftant defign of both thefe orators in all their 
fpecches, was to drive fomc one particular point. Swift. 

I have liftened to an orator of this fpecies, without being 
able to underftand one Angle fentencc.^ , Swijt. 

Both orators lo much renown’ll, 

In their own depths of eloquence were drown’d. Drydcn. 

2. A petitioner. This fenfe is ufed in addreffes to chancery. 

O'RATORY. n.f. [oratorio, ars, Lat.] 

x Eloquence ; rhetorical (kill. r 

Each pafturc flored with fheep feeding with fober fecunty, 
while the pretty lambs with bleating oratory craved the dams 

comfort. , „ ^ 

When a world of men 


Could not prevail with all their oratory. 
Yet hath a woman’s kindnefs over-rul’d. 


Shakefp/ai 


When my oratory grew tow’rd end, 

I bid them that did love their country’s good. 

Cry, God fave Richard. Shakefp. Rub. HI- 

Sighs now breath’d 

Unutterable, which the fpirit of pray’r 
Infpir’d, and wing’d for hcav’n with fpeedier fligh 
Than loudeft oratory. Alton's Paradife 

By this kind of oratory and profefling to decline thti 
inclinations and wifhes, purely for peace an \f kT(n ]_ 
prevailed over thofe who' were fhl furprifed. 

P The former who had to dea with a pcop c of 

politenefs, learning, and wit, laid the greate 0 ^ 

oratory upon the ftreiigth of Ins arguments. Come 


_ 
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Come harmlefs characters, that no one hit, 

Come Henley’s oratory , Ofborn s wit. P • 

2 ‘ E The Romans q had feifed upon the fleet of the Ant.at.es 
w hich there were fix armed with roftra, with which the 
confuf Menenius adorned the publick place of oratory. Arb. 

3 ‘ ^Orato^f ignifies l private place, which is deputed and al- 

&<?&*** thegen w“» 

dl 'Thev r be2an to ereCt to thcmfelves oratories not in any 
fumptuous or (lately manner, which neither was poffible by 
reafon of the poor eftate of the church, and had been peril¬ 
ous in regard of the world’s envy towards them. Hooker. 

Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good oratory or 
nlace to pray in ; nor thy duty for want of temporal en- 
. T«,hrSGu,J',.D™„.n. 

ORB. n.f [1 orbe, Fr. or bis, Latin.] 

1. Sphere ; orbicular body ; circular body. . , , 

A mighty colleaionof water inclofed in the bowels of the 
earth, conftitutes an huge orb in the interior or central parts ; 
upon the furface of which orb of water the terreflnal flrata 

are expanded. „ , Nat ‘ H, J i ‘ 

The with a ftorm of darts to diftance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay from far. 

On his V ulcanian orb fuftain’d the war. Drydcn. 

2. Mundane fphere ; celeflial body ; light of heaven. 

nl the floor of heav’n 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel lings. 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cnerubims. Shakefp. 

3. Wheel; any rolling body. 

The orbs 

Of his fierce chariot roll’d as with the found 

Of torrent floods. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

4. Circle; line drawn round. 

5. Circle deferibed by any of the mundane fpheres. 

Aftronomcrs, to folve the phenomena, framed to their 
conceit eccentricks and epicycles, and a wonderful engine of 
orbs, though no fuch things were. Bacon. 

With fmiling afpe£t you ferenely move. 

In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. Drydcn. 

6. Period; revolution of time. 

Self-begot, felf-rais’d. 

By our own quick’ning pow’r, when fatal courfe 

Had circled his full orb, the birth mature 

Of this our native heav’n. Milt. Par. Loft, b. V* 

7. Sphere of action. 

Will you again unknit 
This churlifh knot of all abhorred war. 

And move in that obedient orb again, 

Where you did give a fair and nat’ral light. Shakefp. 

8. It is applied by Milton to the eye, as being luminous and 
fpherical. 

A drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs. 

Or dim fuffuiion veil’d. Milton. 

Orba'tion. n.f [orbatus, Lat.] Privation of pare its or chil¬ 
dren. 

O'rbed. adj. [from orb. ] 

1. Round; circular; orbicular. 

All thofe fayings will I overfwear. 

And all thofe fwearings keep as true in foul, 

As doth that orbed continent the fire. 

That fevers day from night. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

2. Formed into a circle. 

Truth and juftice then 
Will down return to men. 

Orb'd in a rainbow, and like glories wearing. Milten. 

3. Rounded. 

A golden axle did the work uphold, 

Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb'd with gold. Aidif. 
Orbi'cular. adj. [orbiculaire, Fr. orhiculatus, Lat.] 

1. Spherical. 

He fhall monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by th’ empyreal bounds. 

His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 

2. Circular. 

The form of their bottom is not the fame; for whereas 
before it was of an orbicular make, they now look as if they 
were preffed. Addifon's Guardian, N Q . 114. 

By a circle I underftand not here a perfect geometrical 
circle, but an orbicular figure, whofe length is equal to its 
breadth, and which as to fenfe may feem circular. Newt. 
Orbicularly, adj. [from orbicular.] Spherically ; circularly. 
Orbi'cularness. n.f [from orbicular.] The ftate of being 
orbicular. 

Orbi'culated. adj. [orbiculatus, Latin.] Moulded into an orb. 
Orbit, n.f. [orbite,F r. orbita, Latin.] The line deferibed 
by the revolution of a planet. 

Suppofe more funs in proper orbits roll’d, 

Diffolv’d the (nows and chac’d the polar cold. Blackm. 
Suppofe the earth placed nearer to the fun, and revolve for 
inftance in the orb it of Mercury; there the whole ocean 
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woulJ even boil with extremity of heat, j be 
into vapours; all plants and animals would be fcorched. Bent 
Orbity .«./ [orbus, Latin.] Lofs, or want of parents or 

Orc. n.f. [orca, Lat. o^jya..] A fort of fea-fifh. Ainf 
An illand fait and bare, 

The haunt of feals and ores, and fea-maws clang. Milt. 
O'rchal. n. f A ftone from which a blue colour is made- AinJ. 
O'rchanet. n.f An herb. AtnJ. 

O'RCHARD n.f. [either hortyard or wortyard, fays Skinner ; 
ontxeapb, Saxon. Junius.} A garden of fruit-trees. 

Planting of orchards is very prohtable, as well as pleafur- 
a kj e ° Bacon’s Advice to Vtlliers. 

’ They overcome their riches, not by making 
Baths, orchards, fifh pools. Ben. Johnfon. 

Her private orchards wall’d on ev’ry fide. 

To lawlefs Sylvans all accefs dent’d. Pope. 

C/RCHESTRE. n.f [French, ofvurf*.] The place where 
the muficians are let at a publick (how. 

Ord. n.f An edge or Iharpnefs; as in ordhelm, crdbrtgbt, fore. 
and in the Iflandifh tongue, ord fignifies a fpear or dart. Gth. 

Grd, in old Englifh, fignified beginning ; whence probably 
the proverbial phrafe odds [ords] and ends, for feraps or rein- 
nants. 

To O'rdain. v. a. [ordino, Lat. ordonner, Fr.] 

1. To appoint; to decree. 

Know the caufe why mufick was ordain'd ; 

Was it not to refrelh the mind of man 

After his ftudies, or his ufual pain ? Shakefpeare. 

Jeroboam ordained a feaft. I Kings xii. 32. 

He hath alfo prepared for him the inftruments of death; 
he ordaineth his arrows againft the perfecutors. Pf. vii. 13. 
As many as were ordained to eternal life, believed. 

Acls xiii. 48. 

He commanded us to teftify that it is he which was or¬ 
dained of God to be the judge of quick and dead. Aftsx. 42. 
The fatal tent, 

The feene of death, and place ordain'd for punifhment. Dryd. 
To fouls opprefs’d and dumb with grief. 

The Gods ordain this kind relief. 

That mufick fhould in founds convey 
What dying lovers dare not fay. 

My reafon bends to what thy eyes ordain ; 

For I was bom to love, and thou to reign. 

2. To eftablifh ; to fettle; to inftitute. 

Mulmutius 

Ordain'd our laws, whofe ufe the fword of Caefar 
Hath too much mangled. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

I will ordain a place for Ifrael. 1 Chron. xvii. 9. 

God from Sinai defeending, will himfelf 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets found. 

Ordain them laws. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 

For thee I have ordain'd it, and 
Have fuffer’d, that the glory may be thine 
Of ending this great war; fince none but thou 
Can end it. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 

Some laws ordain, and fomc attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and eleift by voice. Dryden. 

3. To fet in an office. 

All fignified unto you by a man, who is ordained over the 
affairs, fhall be utterly deftroyed. Efther, xiii. 6. 

4. To inveft with minifterial function, or facerdotal power. 

Meletius was ordained by Arian bifhops, and yet his ordi¬ 
nation was never queftioned. Stilling fleet. 

O'rdainer. n.f [from ordain.} He who ordains. 

O'rdeal. n.f. [opbal, Sax. ordalium, low Lat. ordalic, Fr.] 
A trial by fire or water, by which the perfon accufed appealed 
to heaven, by walking blindfold over hot bars of iron; or 
being thrown, I fuppofe, into the water ; whence the vulgar 
trial of witches. 

Their ordeal laws they ufed in doubtful cafes, when clear 
proofs wanted. Hakewill on Providence. 

In the time of king John, the purgation per ignem et 
aquam, or the trial by ordeal continued; but it ended with 
this king. Hale. 

O'rder. n.f. [ordo, Lat. ordre, Fr.] 

1. Method ; regular difpofition. 

To know the true ftate of Solomon’s houfe, I will keep 
this order ; I will fet forth the end of our foundation, the 
inftruments for our works, the feveral employments affigned, 
and the ordinances we obferve. Bacon’s New Atlai.tis. 

As St. Paul was full of the doftrinc of the gofpel; fo it lay 
all clear and in order, open to his view. Locke: 

2. Eftablifhed procefs. 

The moderator, when either of the difputants breaks the 
rules, may interpofe to keep them to order. Watts. 

3. Proper ftate. 

Any of the faculties wanting, or out of order, produce 
fuitable defeats in mens underftandings. Locke, 

if. Regularity ; fettled mode. 

This order with her forrow fhe accords, 

Which orderlefs all form of order brake. Daniel. 

5. Mandate; 
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$. Mandate ; precept; command. 

Give order to my fervants, that they take 
No note of our being abfent. ShakeJ'p. Mer. of Vert. 

If the lords of the council ilTued out any order againft 
them, or if the king fent a proclamation for their repair to 
their houfes, prefentJy fome nobleman deputed by the tables 
publilhed a proteftation againft thofe orders and proclamations. 

Clarendon. 

Upon this new fright, an order was made by both houfes 
for difarming all the papifts in England; upon which, and 
the like orders , though feldom any thing was after done, yet 
it ferved to keep up the apprehenfions in the people, of dan¬ 
gers and defigns, and to difincline them from any reverence 
or affe&ion to the queen. Clarendon. 

I have received an order under your hand for a thoufand 
pounds in words at length. Toiler , N°. 60. 

6. Rule ; regulation. 

The church hath authority to eftablilh that for an order 
at one time, which at another time it may abolifh, and in 
both do well. Hooker , b. v. /. 8. 

7. Regular government. 

The night, their number, and the fudden a£t 
Would dalh all order , and protect their fa£t. Daniel. 

8. A fociety of dignified perl'ons diftinguiftied by marks of ho¬ 
nour. 

Elves, 

The feveral chairs of order look you fcour. 

With juice of balm and ev’ry precious flow’r. Sbakefp. 
Princes many times make themlelves defires, and fet their 
hearts upon toys; fometimes upon a building ; fometimes 
upon erecting of an order. Bacon. 

She left immortal trophies of her fame. 

And to the nobleft order gave the name. Drydcn. 

By fliining marks, diftinguifh’d they appear, 

And various orders various enfigns bear. Granville. 

9. A rank, or clafs. 

The king commanded the high prieft and the priefts of 
the fecond order , to bring forth out of the temple all the 
veflels. 2 Kings xxiii. 4. 

- Th’ Almighty feeing. 

From his tranfeendent feat the faints among. 

To thofe bright orders utter’d thus his voice. Milton. 

10. A religious fraternity. 

Find a bare foot brother out. 

One of our order to affociate me, 

Here vifiting the fick. Sbakefp. Rom. and Juliet. 

11. [In the plural.] Hierarchical ftate. 

If the faults of men in orders are only to be judged among 
themfclves, they are all in fome fort parties. Dryden. 

Having in his youth made a good progfefs in learning, 
that he might dedicate himfelf more intirely to religion he 
entered into holy orders , and in a few years became renown¬ 
ed for his fan&ity of life. Addfon's Spefiator, N°. 164. 
J2. Means to an end. 

Virgins muft remember, that the virginity of the body is 
only excellent in order to the purity of the foul; for in the 
lame degree that virgins live more fpiritually than other per- 
fons, in the fame degree is their virginity a more excellent 
flate. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

We ftiould behave reverently towards the Divine Majefty, 
and juftly towards men ; and in order to the better difeharge 
of thefe duties, we fiiould govern ourfclves in the ufe of fen- 
fual delights, with temperance. Tillotfon, Serm. 6. 

The beft knowledge is that which is of greateft ufe in or¬ 
der to our eternal happinefs. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 

What we fee is in order only to what we do not fee ; and 
both thefe ftates muft be joined together. Atterbury. 

One man purfues power in order to wealth, and another 
wealth in order to power, which laft is the fafer way, and 
generally followed. Swift's Exam. N°. 27. 

13. Meafures; care. 

It were meet you ftiould take fome order for the foldiers, 
which are now firft to be difeharged and difpofed of fome way ; 
which may otherwife grow to as great inconvenience as all 
this that you have quit us from. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

Provide me foldiers, 

Whilft I take order for mine own affairs. Shakcfp. 

The money promifed unto the king, he took no order for, 
albeit Softratus required it. 2 Mac. iv. 27. 

If any of the family be diftrefled, order is taken for their 
relief and competent means to live. Bacon. 

14. [In architc&ure.] A fyftem of the feveral members, or¬ 
naments, and proportions of columns and pilafters ; or it is 
a regular arrangement of the projecting parts of a building, 
efpecially thofe of a column ; fo as to form one beautiful 
whole : or order is a certain rule for the proportions of co¬ 
lumns, and for the figures which fome of the parts ought to 
have, on the account of the proportions that are given them. 
There are five orders ok columns; three of which are Greek, 
vise., the doric, ionic, and Corinthian ; and two Italian, viz. 

■ the tufean and compofite. The whole is compoled of two 
parts at lcaft, the column and the entablature, and of four 


ORD 

paftS at the mod ; where there is a pedeftal underthe co¬ 
lumns, and one acroter or little pedcital on the top of the 
entablature. The column has three parts ; the bafe the. 
fliaft, and the capital; which parts are all different m the 
feveral orders. 

In the tufean order, any height being given, divide it into 
ten parts and three quarters, called diameters, by diameters 
is meant the thickneis of the (haft at the bottom, the pc - 
deftal having two ; the column with bafe and capital, feven • 
and the entablature one and three quarters. * * 

In the doric order, the whole height being given, is divided 
into twelve diameters or parts, and one third; the pedeltal 
having two and one third, the column eight, and the enta¬ 
blature two. 

In the ionic order, the whole height is dividedinto thirteen 
diameters and a half, the pedeftal having two and two thirds, 
the column nine, and the entablature one and four fifths. * 
In the Corinthian order, the whole height is divided into 
fourteen diameters and a half, the pedeftal having three, the 
column nine and a half, and the entablature two. 

In the compofite order, the whole height is divided into fif¬ 
teen diameters and one third ; the pedeftal having three and 
one third, the column ten, and the entablature two. 

In a colonnade or range of pillars, the intercoluminationor 
fpace between columns in the tufean order, is four diameters. 
In the doric order , two and three quarters; in the ionic or¬ 
der, two and a quarter; in the Corinthian order, two; and 
in the compofite order, one and a half. Builder's Dili. 

To O'rder. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To regulate ; to adjuft ; to manage ; to conduift. 

To him that ordereth his converfation aright, will I (hew 
the falvation of God. Pf 1.23. 

As the fun when it arifeth in the heaven, fo is the beauty 
of a good wife in the ordering of her houfe. Ecclus xxvi. 16. 
Thou haft ordered all in inealure, number, and weight. 

Wifi. xi. 20. 

Bias being afked how a man ftiould order his life ? an- 
fwefed, as if a man ftiould live long, or die quickly. Bacon. 

2. To manage ; to procure. 

The kitchin clerk that hight digeftion. 

Did order all the cates in feemly wife. Fairy Shucn. 

3. To methodife; to difpofe fitly. 

Thefe were the orderings of them in their fervice, to come 
into the houfe of the Lord. 1 Cbron. xxiv. 19. 

4. To direct; to command. 

5. To ordain to facerdotal function. 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth liberty to 
object any crime againft fuch as are to be ordered. Whitgift. 
O'rderer. n.f. [from order.] One that orders, mcthodiles, 
or regulates. 

That there ftiould be a great difpofer and ordercr of all 
things, a wife rewarder and punilher of good and evil, hath 
appeared fo equitable to men, that they have concluded it 
neceflary. , Suckling. 

O'rderless. adj. [from order.] Diforderly; out of rule. 

All form is formlefs, order orderlefs. 

Save what is oppoiite to England’s love. Shakrfpeare. 
ORDERLINESS, n.f. [from orderly.] Regularity; methodi- 
calnefs. 

O'rderly. adj. [from order.] 

1. Methodical; regular. 

The book requireth but orderly reading. Hooker. 

2. Not tumultuous; well regulated. 

Balfour, by an orderly and well-governed march, parted 
in the king’s quarters without any connderable lofs, to a place 
of fafety. Clarendon, b. viii. 

3. According with eftabliflied method. 

As for the qrders eftabliflied, fith the law of nature, of 
God and man, do all favourthat which is in being, till or¬ 
derly judgment of decifion be given againft it, it is but jufticc 
to exact obedience of you. Hooker's Pref 

A clergy reformed from popery in fuch a manner, as hap¬ 
pily to preferve the mean between the two extremes, in 
doctrine, worfhip, and government, perfected this reforma- 
tion by quiet and orderly methods, free from thofe confufions 
and tumults that elfewhere attended it Atterbury. 

O'rderly. adv. [from order.] Methodically; accorduig to 
order ; regularly ; according to rule. 

All parts of knowledge have been thought by wife men 
to be then moft orderly delivered and proceeded in, when t ty 
are drawn to their firft original. Hooker, b. t. 

Afic him his name, and orderly proceed 
To fwear him. Sbakefp. Rich. Ill- 

Make it orderly and well, 

According to the falhion of tne time. , * F Tr' 

It is walled with brick and ftonc, intermixed orderly, SamtP- 
How ftiould thofe aaive particles, ever and anon jultica 
by the occurfion of other bodies* whereof there is an mfinu 
ftore, fo orderly keep their cells without any aJtcmnon^of 

llt In the body, when the principal parts, the heart and lg 

ver, do their offices, and all the inferior lmaller veffels^tt 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 
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^d duly, there arifes a Tweet enjoyment upon the 
whole, which we call health. South's Serm. 

fVB disable, adj. [ordino , Lat.] Such as may be appointed. 

^ All the ways of oeconomy God hath ufed toward a ra- 
tonal creature, to reduce mankind to that courfe of living 
which is moft perfeaiy agreeable to our nature, and by the 
mercy of God ordinable to eternal blifs. Hamm. 

O'rdinal. adj. [ordinal, Fr. ordinalis, Lat.] Noting order: 
as fecond, third. 

The moon’s age is thus found, add to the epact the day 
of the month and the ordinal number of that month from 
Match inclufive, bccaule the cpact begins at March, and 
the fum of thofe, calling away thirty or twenty-nine, as 
often as it arifeth, is the age of the moon. Holder. 

O'rdinal. n.f. [ordinal, Fr. ordinale, Latin.] A ritual; a 
book containing orders. Ainf. 

ORDINANCE, n.f. [ordonnance, French.] 

!. Law; rule; prefeript. 

It feemetn hard to plant any found ordinance, or reduce 
them to a civil government; fince all their ill cuftoms are 
permitted unto them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

" Let Richard and Elizabeth, 

The true fucceeders of each royal houfe. 

By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together ! Sbakefp. 

2. Obfervance commanded. 

One ordinance ought not to exclude the other, much lefs 
to difparage the other, and leaft of all to undervalue that 
which is the moft eminent. Taylor. 

3. Appointment. 

J Things created to fhew bare heads, 

When one but of my ordinance ftood up. 

To fpeak of peace or war. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

a. A cannon. It is now generally written for diftindtion ord¬ 
nance ; its derivation is not certain. 

Caves and womby vaultages of France, 

Shall chide your trefpafs and return your mock. 

In fecond accent to his ordinance. Sbakefp. Hen. V. 

Ordinarily, adv. [from ordinary.] 

1. According to eftablifhcd rules ; according to fettled method. 

We are not to look that the church ftiould change her 
publick laws and ordinances, made according to that which 
is judged ordinarily, and commonly fitted for the whole, al¬ 
though it chance that for fome particular men the fame be 
found inconvenient. Hooker, b. iv. f. 12. 

Springs and rivers do not derive the water which they or¬ 
dinarily refund, from rain. Woodwards Nat. Hijl. 

2. Commonly; ufually. 

The inftanccs of human ignorance were not only cleat 
ones, but fuch as arc not fo ordinarily lufpedled. Glanv. 

Prayer ought to be more than ordinarily fervent and vi¬ 
gorous before the facramcnt. South's Sermonsi 

Ordinary, adj. [ordinarius, Latin.] 

1. Eftabliflied ; methodical; regular. 

Though in arbitrary governments there may be a body of 
laws obferved in the ordinary forms of juftice, they are not 
fufficient to fecure any rights to the people; becaufe they 
may be difpenfed with. Addfon's Freeholder. 

The Handing ordinary means of conviction failing to in¬ 
fluence them, it is not to be expedted that any extraordinary 
means ftiould be able to do it. Atterbury. 

2. Common ; ufual. 

Yet did fhe only utter her doubt to her daughters, think¬ 
ing, fince the worft was paft, fhe would attend a further 
occafion, leaft over much hafte might feem to proceed of 
the ordinary miflike between fitters in law. Sidney. 

It is fufficient that Mofes have the ordinary credit of an 
hiilorian given him. Tillotfon, Serm. 1: 

This defignation of the perfon our author is more than 
ordinary obliged to take care of, becaufe he hath made the 
Conveyance, as well as the power itfelf, facred. Locke. 

There is nothing more ordinary than children’s receiving 
into theinminds propofidons from their parents; which be¬ 
ing fattened by degrees, are at laft, whether tree or falfc, 
riveted there. 

Method is not lefs requifite in ordinary converfation, than 
in writing. Addfon's Spectator, N°. 4.76. 

3. Mean ; of low rank. 

Thefe are the paths wherein ye have walked, that are of 
the ordinary fort of men ; thefe are the very fteps ye have 
trodden, and the manifeft degrees whereby ye are of your 
guides and directors trained up in that fchool. Hooker. 

Men of common capacity, and but ordinary judgment^ 
are not able to difeern what things are fitteft for each kind 
and ftate of regiment. Hooker, b. i. f 10. 

kvery ordinary reader, upon the publilhingof a new poem, 
. V}} and “‘-nature enough to turn feveral paffages of it 

into ridicule, and very often in the right place. Addifon 
. "V [peculations, when fold fingle, are delights for the 
rich and wealthy ; after fome time they come to the market 
m great quantities, and are every ordinary man’s money. 

Addfon's Spectator, N'-\ 488. 


Ore 

You will wonder how fuch an ordinary fellow as Wood, 
could get his majefty’s broad feal. Swiff. 

4- Ugly ; not handfome: as (he is an ordinary woman. 
Ordinary, n. f. 

1. Eftabliflied judge of ecclefiaftical caufes. 

The evil will 

Of all their parifliioners they had conftrain’d. 

Who to the ordinary of them compl ain’d. Hubberd, i 

If fault be in thefe things any where Juftly found, law hath 
refered the whole difpofition and redrcfs thereof to the or¬ 
dinary of the place. Hooker, b. v. f. 12. 

2. Settled eftablifhment. 

Spain had no other wars fave thofe which were grown in¬ 
to an ordinaiy ; now they have coupled therewith the extra¬ 
ordinary of the Valtoline and Palatinate. Bacon. 

3. Actual and conftant office. 

Villiers had an intimation of the king’s pleafure to be 
his cup-bearer at large ; and the fummer following he was 
admitted in ordinary. Wott. 

4. Regular price of a meal. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feaft ; 

And for his ordinary pays his heart 

For what his eyes eat only. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

5. A place of eating eftabliflied at a certain price. 

They reckon all their errors for accomplilhments ; and all 
the odd words they have picked up in a cofFee-houfe, or a 
gaming ordinary, are produced as flowers of ftyle. Swift. 
To O'RDINATE. v. a. [ ordinatus, Latin.] 

1. To appoint. 

Finding how the certain right did ftand, 

With full confent this man did ordinate 

The heir apparent to the crown and land. Daniel. 
O'rdinate. adj. [ ordinatus, Lat.] Regular ; methodical. 
Ordinate figures are fuch as have all their fides, and all their 
angles equal. Ray oh the Creation. 

Ordina'tion. n. f. [ordinatio, Lat. from ordinate.] 

1. Eftablifhed order or tendency. 

Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to the happinefs 
and mifery of life refpeftivcly. Noiris. 

2. The adt of inverting any man with facerdotal power. 

Though ordained by Arian bifliops, his ordination was ne¬ 
ver queftioned. Stilling feet. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of 
a prime ruler of the church, and entrufted with a large diocefe 
under the immediate government of their refpedtive elders ; 
and thofe deriving authority from his ordination. South. 

O'rdnance. n.f [This was anciently written more frequently 
ordinance ; but ordnance is ufed for diftindtion.] Gannon ; 
great guns. 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field ? 

And heav’n’s artillery thunder in the Ikies ? Sbakefp. 

When a (hip feels or rolls in foul weather* the breaking 
loofe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 

There are examples now of wounded peffons that have 
roared for anguifh and torment at the difeharge of ordnance, 
though at a very great diftance. Bentley's Serm. 

ORDCNNANCE. n. f. [French.] Difpofition of figures in 
a pidlure. 

O'rdure. n.f. [ordure, French; frdm fordes, Lat. Skinner. 1 
Dung; filth. 

Gard’ners with ordure hide thofe roots 
That fliall firft fpring and be moft delicate. Sbakefp. 

Working upon human ordure, and by long preparation 
rendering it odoriferous, he terms it xibetta occidcntalis. Brown. 
We added fat pollutions of our own, 

T’ encreafe the fteaming ordures of the ftage. 

Renew’d by ordure's fympathetick forced 
As oil’d with magic juices for the courfe, 

Vig’rous he rifes. 

Ore. n.f. [ope, or op a* Saxon; ocr, Dutch, a mine.] 

I. Metal unrefined $ metal yet in its mineral ftate. 

Round about him lay on every fide, 

Great heaps of gold that never would be fpent; 

Of which fome were rede.are not purify’d 
Of Mulciber’s devouring element. Fdiry Queen. 

They would have brought them the gold ore aboard"their 

Raleigh's Apology. 

A hill not far, 

Shone with a glofly feurf, undoubted fign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore* 

The work of lulphur. Milton's Faradife Loft, b. i. 

Who have labour’d more 
To fearch the treafures of the Roman ftore* 

Or dig in lGrecian mines for purer ore ? Rofcomm.n. 

ttn. W5ilk ,n drcams 011 fair v land, 

Where goWen ore lies mixt with common fand. 

I hole who unripe veins in mines explore, 

° ™?. e , r ! ch bed a S am the warm turf lay. 

Till time digefts the yet imperfect ore, 

And know it will be gold another dav. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 

Thofe 
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Thofe profounder regions they explore. 

Where metals ripen in vaft cakes of ore. Garth. 

2. Metal. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 

Firft his own tools ; then what might clfe be wrought, 
Fufilc, or grav’n in metal. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

O'reweed. \ n.f. A weed either growing upon the rocks un- 
O'rewood. J der high water mark, or broken from the bot¬ 
tom of the fea by rough weather, and caft upon the next 
by the wind and flood. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

O'rgal. n.f. Lees of wine. Ainf. 

ORGAN, n.f. [organe, Fr. opyocvov.] 

1. Natural inftrument; as the tongue is the organ of fpeech, 
the lungs of refpiration. 

When he {hall hear {he died upon his words, 

The ever lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit, 

Than when {he liv’d indeed. Shakefpeare. 

For a mean and organ, by which this operative virtue 
might be continued, God appointed the light to be united, 
and gave it alfo motion and heat. Raleigh. 

The aptnefs of birds is not fo much in the conformity of 
the organs of fpeech, as in their attention. Bacon. 

Wit and will 

Can judge and chufe, without the body’s aid ; 

Tho’ on fuch objects they are working {till. 

As thro’ the body’s organs arc convey’d. Davies. 

2. An inftrument of mufick confifting of pipes filled with wind 
and of flops, touched by the hand. [Orgue, Fr.J 

A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious number of 
fingers playing upon all the organ pipes in the world, and 
making every one found a particular note. Keil. 

While in more lengthen’d notes and flow. 

The deep, majeftick, folemn organs blow. Pope. 

Orca'nical. ) ad - r organiquc Fr. organicus, Lat.] 

OrGA NICK. S J L & , , , 

1. Confifting of various parts co-operating with each other. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats ; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 

He with ferpent tongue 

Organick, or impulfe of vocal air, _ . 

His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milt. P. Lojl. 
The organical ftrufture of human bodies, whereby they 
live and move and are vitally informed by the foul, is the 
workmanfhip of a moft wife, powerful, and beneficent be- 
^g Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Inftrumental; afting as inftruments of nature or art, to a 
certain end. 

Read with them thofe organick arts which enable men to 
difeourfe and write perfpicuoufly, elegantly, and according 
to the fitteft ftyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. Milton. 

?. Refpe&ing organs. . , 

She could not produce a monfter of any thing that hath 
more vital and organical parts than a rock of marble. Ray. 

They who want the fenfe of difeipline, or hearing, are 
alfo by confcquence deprived of fpeech, not by any imme¬ 
diate, organical indifpofition, but for want of difeipline. 

’ * Holder's Elements of Speech. 

OrGa'nicallv. adv. [from organical.] By means of organs 
or inftruments ; by organical difpofition of parts: 

All ftoncs, metals, and minerals, are real vegetables ; that 

“• s row 

Orca'nic alness. n.f. [from organical.] State of being or- 

O'rganism. n.f. [from organ.] Organical ftru&ure. 

How admirable is the natural ftrudure or organ,fm of bo- 
,. Grew's Cofmol. b. i. c. 4. 

Organist, n.f [organise, Fr. from organ.] One who plays 

° n HciTan'ergani/l, and ferves that office in apublick choir. 

0 Boyle on Colours. 

Organization, n.f [from organize.] Conftruaion in which 
the parts are fo difpofed as to be fublement to each other. 

Even- man’s fenfes differ as much from others in their figure, 
colour, fite, and infinite other peculiarities mthyrgan^a- 
as any one can fr« 

dental variations. . , " 

That being then one plant, which has fuch an organisa¬ 
tion of parts in one coherent body, partaking of one com¬ 
mon life, it continues to be the fame plant, though that life 
be communicated to new particles of matter, in a hkc^^ ~ 

ToO'rganize. v.a. [organifer, Fr. from er i a ”^ ^ o 
ltrud fo as that one part co-operates with another, to form 

"KeLl doth the body, and give unto every 

member thereof that fubftance, quantity, and {hape, which 
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nature feeth moft expedient, fo the inward grace of facra- 
ments may teach what ferveth beft for their outward form 

Hooker, b. v. /' rg 

A genial and cherifhing heat fo a£!s upon the fit" and 
obfequious matter, wherein it was harboured, as to organist 
and falhion that difpofed matter according to the exigencies 
of its own nature. ' g sd( 

Thofe nobler faculties in the mind, matter organized could 
never produce. Ray on the Creation. 

The identity of the fame man confifts in a participation 
of the fame continued life, by conftantly fleeting particles in 
fucceflion vitally united to the fame organized body. Lode. 
O'rganloft. n.f [organ and loft.] The loft where the or¬ 
gans ftand. 

Five young ladies of no fmall fame for their great feve- 
rity of manners, would go no where with their lovers but to 
an organloft in a church, where they bad a cold treat and 
fome few opera fongs. Tatler, N°. 61. 

O'rganpipe. n.f. [organ and pipe.] The pipe of a mulical 
organ. 

The thunder. 

That deep and dreadful organpipe pronounc’d 

The name of Profper. Shakefpeare's Tcmpefi. 

O'rgany. n.f. [origanum, Lat.] An herb. Ainf 

Orga'sm. n.f. [orgafme, Fr. opyourp. 0?.] Sudden vehemence. 
By means cf the curious lodgment and inofculation of the 


O'rgeis. n.f A fea-filh, called likewife organling. 

a corruption of the orkenyling, as being taken on the Or- 
keny coaft. Ainf. 

Orgi llous. adj. [orgueilleux, French.] Proud ; haughty. 
From ifles of Greece 

The princes orgillous, their high blood chafed, 

Have to the port of Athens fent their ftiips. Shakefp. 
O'rgies. n.f [orgies,Ft. orgia, Lat.] Mad rites of Bacchus; 
frantick revels. 

Thefe are nights 
Solemn to the {hir.ing rites, 

Of the fairy prince and knights. 

While the moon their orgies lights. Ben. Johnfon. 

She feign’d nocturnal orgies ; left my bed, 

And, mix’d with Trojan dames, the dances led. Dryd. 
O'richalch. n.f [orichalcum, Lat.] Brafs, 

Not Bilbo fteel, nor brafs from Corinth fet, 

Nor coftly orichalch from ftrange Phcenice, 

But fuch as could both Phoebus’ arrows ward. 

And th’ hailing darts of heav’n beating hard. Spmfer. 
O'RIENT. adj. [oriens, Latin.] 

1. Rifing as the fun. 

Moon that now meet’ft the orient fun, now fly’ft 
With the fix’d ftars. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

When fair morn orient in heav’n appear’d. Mihtm. 

2. Eaftem ; oriental. 

3. Bright; Alining; glittering; gaudy; fparkling. 

The liquid drops of tears that you have Ihed, 

Shall come again transform’d to orient pearl; 

Advantaging their loan with intereft. 

Oftentimes double gain of happinefs. Shakefp. 

There do breed yearly an innumerable company of gnats, 
whofe property is to fly unto the eye of the lion, as being a 
bright and orient thing. Abbot on the World. 

We have fpoken of the caufe of orient colours m birds; 
which is by the finenefs of the ftrainer. Bacon's Nat. Htfl. 
Morning light 

More orient in yon weftern cloud, that draws 

O’er the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 

In thick Ihelter of black {hades imbowr’d. 

He offers to each weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a cryftal glafs, 

To quench the drouth of Phoebus. Muten. 

The chiefs about their necks the fcutcheons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder’d o’er. Vtyae > 
O'RIENT. n.f. [orient, Fr.] Theeaft; the part where the fun 

ORIENTAL, adj. [oriental, French.] Eaftem; placed in 
the eaft ; proceeding from the eaft. M t0 

Your {hips went as well to the pillars of Hcrcdw, 
Pequin upon the mim* Teas, as far 

C3 Some^aSibing hereto the generation of 

the bodies of this fituatfon to receive (pent *PP™? 

*“““ from Ac fun’s alccndcn., I. «• 

Orie'ktai. it./ An Inhabitant of the eaftem parts of the 

W °They have been of that great uft to following 

- * - 

ftern languages; an eaflern mode of fpeech. 

Okie'ntaM ty * 
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Orie'ntauty. n.f [from oriental.] State of being oriental. 

His revolution being regular, it hath no power nor effiacy 
oeculiar from its orientality , but equally difperfeth his beams. 
F Brown's F. Err. b. vi. 

O'rifice. n.f [orifice, Fr. orifieium , Lat.] Any opening or 

perfinati^rince of Orange, in his firft hurt by the Spanifli 
boy, could find no means to ftanch the blood, but was fain 
to have the orifice of the wound flopped by men’s thumbs, 
fucceeding one another for the fpace of two days. Bacon. 

Their mouths 

With hideous orifice gap’d on us wide, 

Portending hollow truce. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

/Etna wa^ bored through the top with a monftruous ori- 
* Addifon's Guardian , N°. 103. 

"Blood-letting, Hippocrates faith, fhould be done with 
broad lancets or fwords, in order to make a large orifice by 
fobbing or pertufion. Arbuthnot cm Coins. 

O'RIFLAMB. n.f. [probably a corruption of auriflamma, Lat. 
or famine d’or, Fr. in like manner as orpiment is corrupted.] 
A golden ftandard. Ainf. 

Origan, n.f. [origan, Fr. origanum, Lat.] Wild maijorum. 

I faw her in her proper hue. 

Bathing hcrfelf in origan and thyme. Fairy Queen. 

Origin. in. f. [origine, Fr. origo, Lat.] 

Original. 5 J 

1. Beginning; firft exiftence. 

The lacred hiftorian only treats of the origins of terreftrial 
animals. . Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Fountain ; fourcc ; that which gives beginning or exiftence. 

Nature which contemns its origin. 

Cannot be border’d certain in itfelf. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If any ftation upon earth be honourable, theirs was ; and 
their pofterity therefore have no rcafon to blufli at the me¬ 


mory of fuch an original. 

Original of beings ! pow’r divine ! 
Since that I live and that I think, is thi 


Atterbury. 
thine. Prior. 

Thefe great orbs. 

Primitive founts, and origins of light. Prior. 

3. Firft copy ; archetype ; that from which any thing is tran- 
feribed or tranflated. In this fenfe origin is not ufed. 

Compare this tranflation with the original’ f and the three 
firft ftanzas are rendered almoft word for word, and not only 
with die lame elegance, but with the fame turn of expreffion. 

Addifon's Spectator, N Q . 229. 
External material things, as the objects of fenfation; and 
the operations of our minds within, as the objeifts of re¬ 
flation ; are the only originals from whence all our ideas take 
their beginnings. Locke. 

4. Derivation; defeent. 

They, like the feed from which they fprung, accurft 
Againft the gods immortal hatred nurft ; 

An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood, 

Expreffing their original from blood. Dryden. 

ORI'GINAL. adj. [originel, Fr. originalis, Latin.] Primitive; 
priftinc ; firft. 

The original queftion W2S, whether God by this law hath 
forbidden the giving any worfhip to himfelf by an image ? 

Stilling fleet on Idolaiiy. 
Had Adamobcycd God, his original per fed ion, the know¬ 
ledge and ability God at firft gave him, would ftill have 
continued. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

You ftill, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
The flock of beauty deftin’d for the race ; 

Kind nature, forming them the pattern took. 

From heav’n’s firft work, ^md Eve’s original look. Prior. 

Ori'ginally. adv. [from original.] 

1. Primarily ; with regard to the firft caufe. 

A very great difference between a king that holdeth his 
crown by a willing adt of eftates, and one that holdeth it 
originally by the law of nature and defeent of blood. Bacon. 

A prefent blcfling upon our fafts, is neither originally due 
from God’s juftice, nor becomes due to us from his vera¬ 
city* Smallridge's Sermons. 

2. At firft. 

The metallic and mineral matter, found in the perpendi¬ 
cular intervals of the ftrata, was originally, and at the time 
of the deluge, lodged in the bodies of thofe ftrata. Woodw. 

3. As the firft author. 

For what originally others writ. 

May be fo well difg ;uis’d and fo improv’d. 

That with fome juftice it may pafs for yours. Rofcomm. 

Uri'ginalness. n. f [from original.] The quality or ftate 
ot being original. 

Ori'ginary. adj. [originaire, Fr. from origin.] 

l. Produftive; cauftng exiftence. 

The produaion of animals in the originary way, requires 
a certain degree of warmth, which proceeds from the fun’s 

,^ UCnc . e - Cheylie’s Phil. Prin. 

2- rnmitive ; that which was the firft ftate. 

Remember I am built of clay, and muft 
Kefolvc to my originary duft. Sandy's Par. on fob. 
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To Originate, v. a. [from origin.] To bring into exif¬ 
tence. _ 

Origination, n.f. [ originatio, Lat. from originate.] 1 he act 
of bringing into exiftence ; firft produaion. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind feems to be 
univerlal; but the particular methods of that origination ex¬ 
cogitated by the heathen, were particular. Elale. 

This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to wit, but¬ 
terflies, after the common origination of all caterpillars. Ray. 

Defcartes firft introduced the fancy of making a world, 
and deducing the origination of the univerfe from mechanical 
principles. Keil. 

O'k Isons, n.f. [oraifon , French: this word is varioufly ac¬ 
cented ; Shakefpeare has the accent both on the firft and fe- 
cond fyllables; Milton and Crajhaw on the firft, others on 
the fccond.] A prayer ; a fupplication. 

Nymph, in thy orifons 

Bq all thy fins remember’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Alas ! your too much love and care of me. 

Are heavy orifons ’gainft this poor wretch. Shakefp. 

He went into St. Paul’s church, where he had orifons and 
Te Deum lung. Bacon's Henry VII. 

My wakeful lay fhall knock 
At th’oriental gates, and duly mock 
'The early larks fhrill orifons, to be 

An anthem at the day’s nativity. Crajhaw. 

His daily orifons attract our cars. Sandys on fob. 

Lowly they bow’d, adoring, and began 
Their orifons, each morning duly paid. Milton. 

So went he on with his orifons. 

Which, if you mark them well, were wife ones. Cotton. 

Here at dead of night 
The hermit oft, mid his orifons, hears 
Aghaft the voice of time departing tow’rs. 

CTrlop. n. f. [overloop , Dutch.] The middle deck. 


f [overloop, Dutch.] The middle deck. Skint,. 
A fmall {hip of the king’s called the Penlie, was aflailed by 
the Lyon, a principal {hip of Scotland ; wherein the Penfie 
fo applyed her /hot, that the Lyon’s oreloep was broken, her 
fails and tackling torn ; and laftly, {he was boarded and 
taken. Hayward. 

G'RNAMENT. n.f. [ ornamentum , Lat. onument , Fr.] 

1. Embcllifliment; decoration. 

So may the outward {hows be leaft thcmfelves ; 

The world is ftill deceiv’d with ornament. Shakefp. 

The Tufcan chief, to me has fent 
Their crown, and ev’ry regal ornament. Dryden. 

No circumftances of life can place a man fo far below the 
notice of the world, but that his virtues or vices will render 
him, in fome degree, an ornament or difgrace to his pro- 
feflion. Rogers, Serm. 9. 

2. Honour ; that which confers dignity. 

The perfons of different qualities in both fexes, are in¬ 
deed allowed their different ornaments ; but thefe are by no 
means coftly, being rather defigned as marks cf diftimftion 
than to make a figure. Addifon on Italy. 

Ornamental, adj. [from ornament.] Serving to decoration ; 
giving embellifliment. 

Some think it moft ornamental to wear their bracelets on 
their wrifts, others about their ancles. Brown. 

If the kind be capable of more perfeftion, though rather 
in the ornamental parts of it, than the effential, what rules 
of morality or refpedt have I broken, in naming the defers 
that they may hereafter be amended ? Dryden. 

Even the Heathens have efteemed this variety not only 
ornamental to the earth, but a proof of the wifdom of the 
crca t° r - Woodw. Nat. Hijl. 

If no advancement of knowledge can be had from univer- 
fities, the time there fpent is loft; every ornamental part of 
education is better taught ellewhere. ‘ Swift on Religion. 

Orname'ntally. adv. [from ornamental.] In luch a man¬ 
ner as may confer embelliihment. 

Ornamented, adj. [from ornament.] Embellifhed ; be¬ 
decked. 

O'RNATE. adj. [ ornatus , Lat.] Bedecked; decorated ; fine. 

What thing of fea or land, 

Female of fex it feems, 

That fo bedeck’d, ornate and gay. 

Comes this way lading. Milton's Agonijles. 

Ornateness, n.f [from ornate.] Finery; ftate of beine 
embelli{hed. & 

Orna'ture. n.f [ornatus, Lat.] Decoration. Ainf. 

Orniscopist. «.y. {<*».< and:*™**.] One who examines 
the flight of birds in order to foretel futurity. 

”•/ [T ,J and A difeourfe on birds. 

ORPHAN, n.f. [o f (f>«v <*; orphelin, Fr.] A child who has 
lolt lather or mother, or both. 

Poor orphan in the wide world fcattered. 

As budding branch rent from the native tree. 

And thrown forth until it be withered : 

Such is the ftate of man. Fairy Qjteen, b. ii. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

18 S To 
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To wring the widow from her cuftom’d right, 

And have no other reafon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath ? Shakefp. 

Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 

And ruin’d orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 

The fea with fpoils his angry bullets ftrow. 

Widows and orphans making as they go. Waller. 

Pity, with a parent’s mind. 

This helplefs orphan whom thou leav’ft behind. Dryden. 

O'rphan. adj. [ orphelin , Fr.J Bereft of parents. 

This king left orphan both of father and mother, found 
his effate, when he came to age, fo disjointed even in the 
nobleft and ftrongeft limbs of government, that the name 
of a king was grown odious. Sidney , b. ii. 

O'rphanage. ) n.f. [ orphelinage , Fr. from orphan .] State 

Orphan ism. J of an orphan. 

Orpi'ment. n.f. [ auripigmentum, Lat. orpiment, orpin, Fr.] 
True and genuine orpiment is a foliaceous foflil, lometimes 
found in mafles of two or three inches diameter, and one 
ihch in thicknefs ; but it is oftener met with in fmaller con¬ 
geries of flakes from an eighth of an inch to a third in dia¬ 
meter, lodged in zarnich. See Zarnich. It is of a fine 
and pure texture, remarkably heavy, and its colour is a 
bright and beautiful yellow, like that of gold. It is not 
hard but very tough, eafily bending without breaking: fome 
have declared orpiment to be only mufeovy talk, ftained by acci¬ 
dent. But talk is always elaltick, but orpiment notfo; talk 
alfo remains unaltered in the ftrongeft fire, whereas orpiment 
melts readily, and as readily burns away. Orpiment has 
been fuppofed to contain gold, and is found in mines of 
gold, iilver, and copper, and fometimes in the ftrata of marl. 
It is frequent in the Eaft-Indies and the Turkifh dominions, 
the fineft coming from Smyrna. We have it alfo jn Ger¬ 
many and Saxony. The ancients were well acquainted with 
this drug, which they called arfenicon ; and though they 
were utterly unacquainted with the poifonous fubftance called 
arfenick, yet oipiment has been by fome very unjuftly deemed 
a poil'on ; but it appears to be an innocent medicine which 
the ancients preferibed internally. The painters are very 
fond of it as a gold colour. HilPs Mat. Med. 

For the golden colour, it may be made by fome fmall mixture 
of orpiment , fuch as they ufe to brafs in the yellow alchymy ; it 
will eafily recover that which the iron lofeth. Bacon. 

Okphanotrofhy. n.f. [egtyoevo; and Igohpri.] An hofpital 
for orphans. 

O'rpine. n.f. [orpin, Fr.] Livercr or rofe root, anacampfros, 
Telephum, or Rhodia rad'ts. A plant. It hath a rofe fhaped 
flower, confifting of fcveral leaves placed orbicularly ; out of 
whole many-leaved empalement rifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a three-cornered fruit, confifting of one cell, 
which is filled with round ifh feeds : the leaves are placed alter¬ 
nately on the branches. It is a low plant, whofe branches trail 
on the ground ; the leaves arc fmall and roundifh, of a glau¬ 
cous colour, and of a pretty thick confiftence. The flowers 
are fmall, and of a whitifh green colour. Miller. 

Cool violets and orpine growing ftill, 

Embathed balm and cheerful galingale. Spenfer. 

O'rRi-.RY. n.f. An inftrument which by many complicated 
movements reprefents the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
It was fir ft made by Mr. Rowley, a mathematician born at 
Litchfield, and fo named from his patron the earl of Orrery : 
by one or other of this family almoft every art has been en¬ 
couraged or improved. 

O RRis. n.f. [oris, Latin.] A plant and flower. 

It hath no leaves to the flower, but confifts of many fta- 
mina arifing from a five-leaved empalement. The pointal 
becomes the feed, which is flat and orbicular, and inclofed 
in the empalement, which becomes a foliaceous capfule, in 
which are included two forts of feeds. Miller. 

The nature of the orris root is almoft Angular; for roots 
that are in any degree fweet, it is but the fame fweetnefs 
with the wood or leaf} but the orris is not fweet in the leaf; 
neither is the flower any thing fo fweet as the root. Bacon. 

O'rris. n.f [old Fr.] A fort of gold or filver lace. 

Orts. n. f. feldom with a Angular. [This word is derived 
by Skinner from ort, German, the fourth part of any thing-, 
by Mr. Lye more rcafonnbly from crda y Irifti, a fragment. 
In Anglo Saxon, ord fignifics the beginning; whence in fome 
provinces odds and ends ; for ords and ends fignify remnants, 
fcattcrcd pieces, refufe; from ord thus ufed probably came 
ort.] Refufe; things left or thrown away. 

He muft be taught, and train’d, and bid go forth ; 

A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feed* 

On abjeft orts and imitations. Shakefp. Jul. C<rf. 

The fractions of her faith, orts of her love. 

The fragments, feraps, the bits, and greafy rclique* 

Of her o’er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. Shakefp. 

Much good do’t you then ; 

Brave plulh and velvet men. 

Can feed on orts and fafe in your ftage-cloths, 

Dare quit, upon your oaths. 

The ftagers, and the ftage-wrights t0«. Ben. JohnJon. 
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ORTHODOX. adj. [o^oj and ioxiu ; orthodox, Fr.] Sound 
in opinion and doctrine ; not heretical. 

Be you perfuaded and fettled ia the true proteftant religion 
profefled by the church of England ; which is as found and 
orthodox in the dottrinc thereof, as any Chriftian church in 
the world. Bacon, 

Eternal blifs is not immediately fuperftru&cd on the moft 
orthodox beliefs ; but as our Saviour faith, if ye know thefe 
things, happy arc ye if ye do them ; the doing muft be fuft 
fuperftnnfted on the knowing or believing, before any hap- 
pinefs can be built on it. Hammond. 

O'rthodoxly. adv. [ from orthodox. ] With foimdneis of 
opinion. 

The do&rine of the church of England, exprefled in the 
thirty-nine articles, is fo foundly and lb orthodoxly fettled, as 
cannot be queftioned without extreme danger to the honour 
of our religion. ^ Bacon. 

Orthodoxy, n.f. [o^S-od £i« ; orthodoxie, Fr. from orthodox.] 
Soundnefs in opinion and doblrine. 

I do not attempt explaining the myfteries of the chriftian 
religion, fince Providence intended there ftiould be myfteries, 
it cannot be agreeable to piety, orthodoxy, or good feme, to 
go about it. Swift. 

O rthodromicks. n.f. [from and Scop®*.] Tneart 
of failing in the ark of fome great circle, which is the fhoneft 
or ftraighteft distance between any two points on the fur- 
face of the globe. Harris. 

O'rthodromy. n.f. [*^S(^ J and 5 orthodromic, Fr.] 

Sailing in a ftraight courfe. 

O'RTHOGON. n.f. [o'fSoj and yuvtx.] A redlangled figure. 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner of com¬ 
partments ; your cylinder for vaulted turrets and round build¬ 
ings ; your orthogm and pyramid, for fharp fteeples. Peach. 

O'rthogonal. adj. [ orthogonel, Fr. from orthogon.] Rectan¬ 
gular. 

O'rthographer. n.f. [S^oj and p^Qu.] One who fpell* 
according to the rules of grammar. 

He was wont to fpeak plain, like an honeft man and a 
foidier; and now he is turn’d trthographer, his words are juft 
fo many ftrange difhes. Sbakefpeare . 

Orthographical, n.f [from orthography.] 

1. Rightly fpcllcd. 

2. Relating to the fpelling. 

I received from him the following letter, which, after 
having rectified fome little orthographical miftakes, I (hall 
make a prefent of to the public. Addifon’s Spectator. 

3. Delineated according to the elevation, not the ground-plot. 

In the orthographical fchemes there fhould be a true de¬ 
lineation and the juft dimenfions of each face, and of what 
belongs to it. Mortimer’s Hufi , 

Orthogra'phically. adv. [from orthographical.] 

1. According to the rules of fpelling. 

2. According to the elevation. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, n.f [ofSot and pgxtpu; orthographic,Fr.] 

1. The part of grammar which teaches how words fhould be 
fpelled. 

This would render languages much more eafy to be learned, 
as to reading and pronouncing, and efpecially as to the writ¬ 
ing them, which now as they ftand we find to be trouble- 
fomc, and it is no fmall part of grammar which treats of 
orthography and right pronunciation. Holder. 

2. The art or practice of fpelling. 

In London they clip their words after one manner about 
the court, another in the city, and a third in the fuburbsj 
all which reduced to writing, would entirely confound ortho¬ 
graphy. Swift. 

3. The elevation of a building delineated. 

You have the orthography or upright of this ground-plat, 
and the explanation thereof with a fcale of feet and inches. 

Moxon’s Mech. Extr. 

Ortho'pnoea. n.f. [o^omoict ; orthopnee, Fr.] A diforder 
of the lungs, in which refpiration can be performed only in 
vt upright pofturc. 

His difeafe was an afthma oft turning to an orthopneea ; the 
cauic a tranfladon of tartarous humours from his joints to 
his lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

O'rtive. adj. [ortive, Fr. or thus, Lat.] Relating to the rifing 
of any planet or ftar. 

&RTOLAN. n.f [French.] A fmall bird accounted very de¬ 
licious. 

Nor ortolans nor godwits. 

O'rval. n.f. [orvalc, Fr. orvala, Lat.] The herb clary. Dice. 

Orvie'tan. n. f. [ orvietano , Italian; fo called from a moun¬ 
tebank at Orvieto in Italy.] An antidote or counter poifon; 
a medicinal compofition or clc&uary, good againft poilon. 

Bailey* 

Oscheo'cele. n.f. [c<rx m and X ’’ A71 -] A kind of hernia when 
the inteftines break into the fcrosim. . 

Oscillation. ». f. [ofcillum, Latin.] The aft of moving 
backward and forward like a pendulum. , 

Oscillatory, adj. [ ofcillum , Lat.] Moving backwards 1 
forwards like a pendulum. .p hc 
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The aiftions upon the folids are ftimulating or increafing 
their vibrations, or ofcillatory motions. Arbuthnot. 

Osci'tancy. n.f. [ofeitantia , Lat.] 
j. The ait of yawning. 

2. Unufual fleepinefs ; carelefliiefs. 

If perfons of fo circumfpeit a piety, have been thus over¬ 
taken, what fecurity can there be for our wrecklefs ofcitancy ? 

Government of the Tongue. 

It might proceed from the ofcitancy of tranferibers, who, 
to difpatch their work the fooner, uled to write all numbers 
in cyphers. Addifon's Spectator, N 3 . 470. 

Osci'tant. adj. [ofeitans, Latin.] 
x. Yawning; unufually fleepy. 

2. Sleepy; "fluggifh. 

Our ofeitant lazy piety gave vacancy for them, and they 
will now lend none back again for more active duty. 

Decay of Piety. 

Oscita'tion’. n.f. [ofeito, Lat.] The ait of yawning. 

I {ball defer confidering this fubjeit till I come to my trea- 
feof ofeitation, laughter, and ridicule. Tatter, NP. 63. 
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O'siER. n. f. [ after , French.] A tree of the willow kind, grow¬ 
ing by the water, of which the twigs are ufed for bafket- 
work. 

The rank of often, by the murmuring ftream. 

Left on your right hand, brings you to the place. Shak. 

Ere tile fun advance his burning eye, 

I muft fill up this ofter cage of ours 

With baleful weeds and precious juiced flowers. Shakefp. 

Bring them for food fweet boughs and afters cut. 

Nor all the winter long thy hay rick fhur. May’s Virg. 

Like her no nymph can willing ofters bend. 

In bafket-works, which painted ftreaks commend. Dryd. 
Along the marflics fpread. 

We made the after fringed bank our bed. Po. Odyjf. 

O'smund. n.f. A plant. It is fometimes ufed in medicine. 

It grows upon bogs in divers parts of England. Miller. 
O'spRay. n.f. [corrupted from offifraga , Latin.] The fea- 
eagle, of which it is reported, that when he hovers in the 
air, all the fifli in the water turn up their bellies, and lie 
Bill for him to leize which he pleafes. Hanmer. 

I think he’ll be to Rome 
A 3 is the of pray to the fifli who takes it, 

By lovcreignty of nature. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Among the fowls lhall not be eaten, the eagle, the oflifrage, 
and the of pray. Numbers xi. ft. 

tySSLLLT. n. f. [ French. ] A little hard fubftance arifing 
on the infide of a horfe’s knee, among the fmall bones; it 
grows out of a gummy fubftance which faftens thofe bones 
together. Farrier's Diet. 

O'ssicle. n.f [offteulttm, Latin.] A fmall bone. 

There are three very little bones in the ear, upon whofe 
right conftitution depends the due tenfion of the tympanum ; 
and if the a&ion of one little mufclc, which ferves to draw 
one of thefe ojftcles, fixt to the tympanum, be loft or abated, 
the tenfion of that membrane ccafing, found is hindred from 
coming into the ear. Holder on Speech. 

O'ssiFiCK.. adj. [ojfa and facio, Lat.] Having the power of 
making bones, or changing carneous or membranous to 
bony fubftance. 

If the caries be fupcrficial, and the bone firm, you may 
by medicaments confume the moifture in the caries, dry the 
bone, and dilpofe it, by virtue of its offtfick faculty, to thruft 
out a callus, and make feparation of its caries. Wifeman. 
Ossification, n. f. [ from offify. ] Change of carneous, 
membranous, or cartilaginous, into bony fubftance. 

Oflifications or indurations of the artery, appear fo con- 
ftantly in the beginnings of aneurifmi, that it is not eafy to 
judge whether they are the caufc or the effea of them. Sharp, 
Ussi frage. »./. [offifraga, Lat. efffrague, Fr.] A kind of eagle, 
whofe flelh is forbid under the name of gryphon. The offi¬ 
fraga ox ofpray, is thus called, becaufe it breaks the bones 
of animals in order to come at the marrow. It is faid to 
oig up bodies in church-yards, and eat what it finds in the 
bones, which has been the occafion that the Latins called 
U avtsbu/laria 

Among the fowls lhall not be eaten the eagle and the 
T °M* ge * and the ° f P!?y- Numb. xi. 13. 

and /^-J To change to bone, 
dilated aorta ever)' where in the neighbourhood of 
the cyft is generally offtfyed. Sharp’s Surren 

Ossi vorous. adj. [of a and voro.] Devouring bones. > 

fwproKi borc l is ,,ot in a11 creatures alike an- 

werable to the body or ftomach : as in the fox, which feeds 

and n?- “? fwalow ? whoIe > or with little chewing; 

next in a dog and other ojf,vorous quadrupeds, it is v?ry 

Ossi-arv „ r r rr ■ r Dcrham's Phyftco-Theol. 

wheo d' Lat ‘] A charnel houfe; a place 

Os r ta l ” C ° ones dcad people are kept. Din. 

Oust. A veflel upon which hops or malt are dried. Din. 
tokening^ ^ Cntl f' ^ r ’ °J icniio i Lat.] Showing; be- 


O'stent. n.f. [ oflentum, Latin.] 

1. Appearance; air; manner; mien. 

Ufe all th’ obiervance of civility. 

Like one well ftudied in a fad often*, 

To pleal’e his grandam. Shakefp. Mcrch. of Ven. 

2 . Show ; token. Thefe lenfes are peculiar to Sbakefpeare. 

Be merry, and employ your chiefeft thoughts 
To courtfhip, and fuch fair ojlents of love 
As (hall conveniently become you there. Shakefp . 

3. A portent; a prodigy ; any thing ominous. 

Latinos, frighted with this dire ojlent, 

For counfcl to his father F'aunus went; 

And fought the fhades renown’d for prophecy, 

Which near Albunia’s fulph’rous fountain lie. Dryden . 

OstintaTjon. n.f [ojlentation, Fr. ojlentatio , Lat.] 

1. Outward fhow ; appearance. 

If thefe fhows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volfcians ? — 

— March on my fellow's ; 

Make good this ojlentation, and you lhall 
Divide in all with us. Shakefp. Coriolanus , 

You are come 

A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 

The ojlentation of our love. Sbakefpeare. 

2. Ambitious difplay; boaft; vain Ihow. This is the ufual 
fenfe. 

If all thefe fecret fprings of detraction fail, yet a vain 
ojlentation of wit lets a man on attacking an eftablifhed 
name, and facrificing it to the mirth and laug’iter of thofe 
about him. Addifon's Spedalor, N^. 256. 

He knew that good and bountiful minds were fometimes 
inclined to ojlentation, and ready to cover it with pretence 
of inciting others by their example, and therefore checks 
this vanity: Take heed, fays he, that you do not your alms 
before men, to be feen. Attcrlury. 

3. A fhow; a fpeftacle. Not in ufe. 

The king would have me prefent the princcfs with fome 
delightful ojlentation , fhow, pageant, antick, or firework. 

Sbakefpeare’s Love’s Lab. Lojl. 
OSTENTA'TIOUS. adj. [ojlento, Latin.] Boaftful ; vain; 
fond of fhow ; fond to expofe to view. 

Your modefty is fo far from being ojlentatious of the good 
you do, that it blufhes even to have it known ; and therefore 
I muft leave you to the fatisfaClion of your own confeience, 
which, though a filent panegyrick, is yet the beft. Dryden. 

They let Ulyfles into his difpofition, and he feems to be 
ignorant, credulous, and ojlcntatious. Broome on the Odyjf. 
Ostentatiously, adv. [from ojlcntatious.] Vainly; boaft- 
fully. 

Ostenta'tiousness. n.f. [from ojlcntatious.] Vanity; boaft- 
fulnefs. 

Ostenta'tour. n.f [ ojlentateur, Fr. ojlento, Lat.] A boafter j 
a vain fetter to fhow. 

Osteocolla. n.f [offou and xoXXolu ; ojleocolle, Fr.] OJleocolla 
is frequent in Germany, and has long been famous for bring¬ 
ing on a callus in fractured bones; but the prefent practice 
with us takes no notice of it. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

OJleocolla is a fpar, generally coarfe, concreted with earthy 
or ftony matter, precipitated by water, and incrufted upon 
flicks, ftones, and other like bodies. IVoodward. 

Osteoscope, n.f. [oreov and xoiriot; ojleocope, Fr.] Pains in 
the bones, or rather in the nerves and membranes that en- 
compaf* them. Di£f. 

Oste'ology. n.f. [oriov and Xtyu ; ojlcologie, Fr.] A deferip- 
fion of the bones. 

Richard Farloe, well known for his acutenefs in difleClion 
of dead bodies, and his great fkill in ojleology, has now laid 
by that praaice. ~ Toiler, N°. 62. 

Osti ary. n.f [ ojhum , Lat.] The opening at which a ri- 
ever difembogues itfelf. 

It is generally received, that the Nilus hath feven ojliaries, 
that is, by feven channels difburtheneth itfelf unto the fca. 

Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 
O'stler. n.f. [ hajltlier, French.] The man who takes care 
of horfes at an inn. 

The fmith, the filer, and the boot-catcher, ought to par- 

rv take ' r ri n , ■ r. Su $P* Diredl. to the Groom. 

Ostler y. n.f [ hojltltrte, French.] The place belonging to 
the oftler. w 6 

Ostracism, n.f. [oVpax»9-j*of; ojlracifme, Fr.] A manner of 
pairing fentence, in which the note of acquital or condem¬ 
nation was marked upon a fliell which the voter threw 
into a veflel. Banifhment ; publick cenfure. 

Virtue in courtiers hearts 
Suffers an ojlracifm, and departs ; 

Profit, eafe, fitnefs, plenty, bid it go. 

But whither, only knowing you, I know. Donne. 

Publick envy is as an ojlracifm, that cclipfedr men when 
they grow too great; and therefore it is a bridle to keep 
them within bounds. Bacon's Effays, N». 9. 

Hyperbolus by fuffering did traduce 
The ojlracifm , and fham’d it out of ufe. CleaveLmd. 

This 
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This man, upon a flight and falle accufation of favouring 
arbitrary power, was banifhed by ojlracifm ; which in Englifh 
would fignhy, that they voted he {hould be removed from 
their prefence and council forever. Swift. 

Ostra'citf.s. n.f Ojlracites exprefies the common oyfter in 
its foflil Hate, under whatever circumftances it has been pe¬ 
trified. Hiirs Mat. Med. 

O'strich. n. f. [ autruche ,, Fr. Jlruthio, Lat. ] Ojiricb is 
ranged among birds. It is very large, its wings very fhort, 
and the neck about four or five fpans. The feathers of its 
wings are in great efteem, and are ufed as an ornament for 
hats, beds, canopies : they are ftained of feveral colours, 
2nd made into pretty tufts. They are hunted by way of 
courfe, for they-never fly; but ufe their wings to affift them 
in running more fwiftly. The ojiricb fwallows bits of iron 
or brafs, in the fame manner as other birds will fwallow 
fmall ftones or gravel, to affift in digefting or comminuting 
their food. It lays its eggs upon the ground, hides them 
under the fand, and the fun hatches them. Calmet. 

I’ll make thee eat iron like an ojiricb, and fwallow my 
/word like a great pin, ere thou and I part. Sbakefp. 

Gavcft thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? or wings 
and feathers unto the ojiricb. Job xxxix. 13. 

The Scots errant fight, and fight to eat, 

Their ojiricb ftomachs make their fwords their meat. Cleav. 

Modern ojiricbcs are dwindled to meer larks, in compa- 
rifon with thofe of the ancients. Arluthnot. 

Otacou'stick. n.f. [«ra and ; otacoujiiquc , Fr.j An 
inftrument to facilitate hearing. 

In a hare, which is very quick of hearing, it is fupplied 
with a bony tube ; which, as a natural otacoujlick , is to di¬ 
rected backward, as to receive the fmalleft and mod diftimt 
lound that comes behind her. Grew's Coftnol. b. i. 

O'ther. pron. [oSSep, Sax. autre, Fr.] 

1. Not the fame ; not this ; different. 

Of eood actions fome 'are better than other fome. Hooker. 

Will it not be received 

That they have don’t. 

Who dares receive it other? Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

He that will not give jull occafion to think, that all go¬ 
vernment in the world is the product only of force and vio¬ 
lence, and that men live together by no other rules but that 
of beatls, where the ftrongeft carries ; and fo lay a founda¬ 
tion for perpetual diforder and mifehief, tumult, fedition and 
rebellion ; things that the followers of that hypotheiis fo 
loudly cry our againft, mud of neceffity find out another 
ftatc of government. Locke. 

No leafes {hall ever be made other than leafes for years 
r.ot exceeding thirty-one, in poffeffion, and not in reverfion 
or remainder! Sw, f u 

2. Not I, or he, but fome one elfe. 

Were I king, 

I {hould cut oft the nobles for their lands ; 

Defire his jewels and this other's houfe. Sbakefp. 

Phvficians arc fom,e of them fo conformable to the hu¬ 
mour'of the patient, as they prefs not the true cure of the 
dffeafe ; and fome other are fo regular in proceeding accord¬ 
ing to art, as they refpect not the condition of the patient. 

3 Bacon, Ejjay 31. 

The difmayed matrons and maidens, fome in xheir houfes, 
other feme in the churches with floods of tears and lament¬ 
able cries, poured forth their prayers to the Almighty, craving 
Ids help in that their hard dirtrefs. Knoiies. 

The king had all he crav’d, or could compel, 

And all was done—let others judge how well. Darnel. 
Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 

There is that controling worth in goodnefs, that the will 
cannot but like and defire it; and on the other fide, that 
odious deformity in vice, that it never offers itfclf to the af¬ 
fections of mankind, but under the difguife of the other. South. 
Correlative to each. 

In lowlinefs of mind let each efteem other better than1 them- 
, , Phil. 11.3. 

felvcs. ... i- 0 

Scotland and thou did each in other live. 

Nor would’)! thou her, nor could fhc thee furvive. Dryd. 

. Something befidcs. . . c 

The learning of Latin being nothing but the learning of 
words, join as much other real knowledge with it as you can. 

Locke on Education, J. 109. 

6. The next. 

Thy air. 

Thou other gold bound brow’, is like the firft ; . 

A third is like the former. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

The third part. 

Bind my hair up : as ’twas yefterday : . r 

No, nor the t’ other day. , ; . B <> ! : W”* 

S. It is (bmetimes put clliptically for other thing ; fomething 

I can exped no other from thofe that judge by fmgle fights 
and rafh mcafures, than to be thought fond or inlolcnt. Glanv. 
O'THtRGATES. adv_ [other and gate, for way.] In anoth 
manner. 
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If fir Toby had not been in drink,die would have tickled 
you oihergates than he did. Sbakefp. Twelfth Might, 

O'therguise. adj. [other and guife. This is often mifUkeiu 
and fometimes written otberguejs.] Of another kind. 
O'therwhere. adv. [other and where.’] In other places. 

As Jews they had accefs to the temple and fynagogues 
but as Chriftians they were of ncceflity forced otherwhere to 
aflemble themfelvcs. Hooker, b. v. f. 1 r . 

His godlike ads, and his temptations fierce, 

And former fufferings, otherwhere are found. Milton. 
O'therwhile. adv. [other and while.] At other times. 
O'therwise. adv. [other and wife.] 

1. In an indifferent manner. 

They only plead, that whatfoever God revealqth, as ne- 
cefi’ary for all Chriftian men to do and believe, the fame we 
ought to embrace, whether we have received it by writing 
or otherwife, which no man denieth. Hooker, b. i. 

The whole church hath not tied the parts unto one and 
the fame thing, they being therein left each to their own 
choice, may either do as others do, or elfe otherwife, with¬ 
out any breach of duty at all. Hooker, b. iv. f. 13. 

In thefe good things, what all others {hould ptactile, we 
{hould lcarce know to pra&ife otherwife. Sprat. 

Thy father was a w'orthy prince. 

And merited, alas ! a better fate ; 

But heaven thought otherwife. Addifon's Cato. 

2. By other caufcs. 

Sir John Norris failed in the attempts of Lifborn, and re¬ 
turned with the lofs, by ficknefs and otherwife, of eight thou- 
fand men. Raleigh. 

3. I11 other refpete. 

It is /aid truly, that the beft men otherwife, are not always 
die beft in regard of fociety. Hooker , b. i. 

Men feldom confider God any otherwife than in relation 
to themfelves, and therefore want fome extraordinary bene¬ 
fits to excite their attention and engage their love. Roger. 
Otter, n.f. [ oceji, Saxon. ] A11 amphibious animal that 

preys upon filh. 

The toes of the otter's hinder feet, for the better fwim- 
ming, arc joined together with a membrane, as in the bevir; 
from which he differs principally in his teeth, which are ca- 
nin; and in his tail, which is felin, or a long taper: fo that 
he may not be unfitly called putoreus aquaticus, or the water 
pole-cat. He makes himfejf burrows on die water fide, as 
a bevir; is foinetimes tamed and taught, by nimbly fur¬ 
rounding the fifties to drive them into the net. Gran. 

At the lower end of die hall is a large otter's fkin (luffed 
with hay. flddifon's Spectator, N8. 115. 

Would you preferve a num’rous finny race ? 

Let your fierce dogs the rav’nous otter chalc; 

Th’ amphibious monfter ranges all the ftiorcs. 

Darts thro’ the waves, and cv’ry haunt explores. Gay. 
O'val. adj. [ovale, ¥ r. ovum, an egg.] Oblong; refcmbling 
the longitudinal feclion of an egg. 

The mouth is low and narrow, but, after having entered 
pretty far in the grotto, opens itfelf on both Tides in an real 
figure of an hundred yards. Addifon on Italy. 

Mercurius, neareft to the central fun. 

Docs in an aval orbit, circling run ; 

But rarely is the object of our fight, .. 

In folar glory funk. Bladmore on Great, b. u. 

O'val. n.f. 

A fynonimous word, or a mere negation of the contrary; 
a tranflation of the word into another tongue, or a gramma¬ 
tical explication of it, is fometimes fufficient; as a triangle 
is that which has diree angles, or an oval is that which has 
the ftiape of an egg. Watts's Logn . 

Ova'rious. adj. [from ovum.] Confuting of eggs. 

He to the rocks 

Dire clinging gathers his ovarious food. Ybom/tf- 

O'varv. n.f [ova ire, Fr. ovarium, Latin.] The part ot the 

body in which impregnation is performed.. 

The ovary or part where the white uivolvcth it, is in tn 
fecond region of the matrix, which is fomewhat long ana 
inverted. Brown's V. Err. b. in. 

Ova'tion. n.f [ovation, Fr. ovatit, Lat.] A leflertnump 
among the Romans allowed to thofe commanders who ha J 
won a victory without much blood lhcd, or defeated o 
lefs formidable enemy. 

O'ubat. lr a fort of caterpillar; an infete 
Ou bust. S j , . . 

Ouch. n.f. An ornament of gold or jewels. 

Ouches or fpangs, as they are ot no great coft, fo th y 

of moft glory’. . f **"» 

Ouch of a bc>ar. The blow given by a boar s tu/k. * J 
O'ven. n.f. [open, Saxon.] An arched cavity heated 

fire to bake bread. , , 

He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard. 

And from his wide devouring even lent 

A flake of fire, that flawing in his beard, ^ 

word hereafter) the kneading, tire re^ 
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„f the cake, the heat of the and the taking. Slabfp. 

Estate been found in «r». and other hollow clofe 
places, resitted one upon another! and therefore it is hkclj 
Fhat thev fleep in the winter, and eat nothing. Bacon. 

D'ver hath a double fignification in the names of places, ac- 
0 cording to the different fixations of them. If the place be 
J. near a river, it comes from the Saxon oppe, a brink 
U P, but if there is in the neighbourhood another of the 
Lenanre, diftinguifhed by the addition of nether, then jr 
aliom -theGothick ufar. above. GO/*., Cm*n. 

O'vER. prep- 0 /* r ’ Goth ‘ ck ’ lt °n lC > Saxon.] 

Above ; with refpeeft to excellence or dignity. 

How happy fome, o'a- other fome can be ! 

Thro’ Athens I am thought as fair as {he. 

Youn" Pallas (hone confpicuous o'er the reft j 
Gilded Jus arms, embroider’d was his veft. Dryden. 

High, over all, was vour great condudt fliown, 

Y„u Tought our fafety, but forgot your own. Dryden. 
The commentary which attends this poem, will have one 
> va „t a p;c over moft commentaries, that it is not made upon 
2 'e£lurcs. Advert, to Pope s Dunaad. 

C °And it will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge on, 
. fhewino’ the advantages which the Chriftian world lias 

over the Heathen. ■, • 

Above, with regard to. rule or authority. 

’* church has overbid: bifliops, able to filence the fac- 
tious no lefs by their preaching than by their authority. South. 
Captain, yourfelf are the fitted to live and reign not over. 


Sbakefp. 


but next and immediately under the people, 
n Above in ptacc. _ . . 

A He was more than ever {hoes in love. 


Dryden. 

Sbakefp. 

Shakcjp. 


Waller. 


The ftrect {houlcl lee as {he walkt over head. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair. 

Beneath the level of all care; 

Over whoic heads thofe arrows fly. 

Of fad diftruft and jealoufy. 

j Acrofs: as, he leaped over the brook. 

Certain lakes and pits, fuch as that of Avennes poifon 
birds which fly over them. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

The geefe fly o'er the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in fwarms. Dryd. 

**’ "^AIl the world over, thofe that received not the commands 
cf Chirft and his do&rines of purity and pcrfeverance, were 
fignally deftroyed. Hammond. 

6. Upon. 

Wife governours have as |reat a watch over tames, as 


Milton. 


Hubberd. 


Pope. 


Sbakefp. 


'they have of the actions and defigns. 

Angelic quires 

Sung heav’nly anthems of his victory 

O'er temptation :uid the tempter proud. 

m Before. This is only ufed in over night. 

On their intended journey to proceed. 

And o'er night whati’o thereto did need. 

O'vER. adv. 

1. Above the top. 

Give, anJ it {hall be given unto you ; good meafure, prefled 
down and lhaken together and running over, {hall men give. 

Luke vi. 38. 

2. More than a quantity alligned. 

Even here likewife the laws of nature and reafon be of 
ncceflary ufe; yet fomewhat ever and befides them is ne- 
ceflary, namely human and pofitive law. Hooker, b. i. 

And when they had mete it, he that gathered much had 
nothing over, and he that gathered little had 110 lack. 

Ex. xvi. 18. 

The ordinary foldicrs having all their pay, and a month’s 
pay over, were lent into their countries. Hayward. 

The eaftern people determined their digit by the oreadth 
of barley corns, fix making a digit, and twenty-four a 
hand’s breadth : a fmall matter over or under. Arbuthnot. 

3. From fide to fide. 

The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers of a pea¬ 
cock’s tail, compofed into a round form, bound altogether 
with a circular rim, above a foot over. Grew. 

4. From one to another. 

This golden cluftcr the herald delivereth to the Tirfan, who 
delivereth it over to that fon that he had formerly chofcn. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

5. From a country beyond the fea. 

It hath a white berry, but is not brought over with the 
coral. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

They brought new cuftoms and new vices o'er ; 

Taught us more arts than honeft men require. Philips. 

6. On the furface. 

The firft came out red all ever, like an hairy garment. 

Gen. xxv. 25. 

/• Paft. This is rather the fenfe of an adje£live. 

Soliman paufing a little upon the matter, the heat of his 
futy being fomething over, fuffered Ijimfelf to be intreated. 

. KnolUs's Hifl. of the Turks . 
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Meditate upon the effete of anger ; and the beft timeto 
do this, is to look back upon anger when the fit is over. Bacon. 
What the garden choiceft bears 
To fit and talle, till this meridian heat . 

Be ova-, and the fun more cool decline. Milton. 

The a< 5 t of dealing was foon over, and cannot be undone, 
and for it the Turner is only anfwcrablc to God or his vice- 

eerent. Ta i lor ' s Ruh °f Lmng Ho!y ' 

3 He will, as foon as his firft furprize is over, juftly begin 
tb wonder how fuch a favour came to be beftowed on him. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

There youths and nymphs in confort gays 
Shall hail the rifuig, clofe the parting day ; 

With me, alas ! with me thofe joys arc 0 cr , 

For me the vernal garlands bloom no more. 

8. Throughout; completely. 

0 Well, 

Have you read o’er the letters I feiit you ? 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodnefs 
and human wcaknefs, yet how trifling muft be their plea ! 

South s Sermons. 

9. With repetition ; another time. 

He o'er and o'er divides him, 

'TwLxt his unkindnefs and his kindnels. Sbakcfpea? m e . 

Sitting or {landing ftill confin’d to roar. 

In the fame verie, the fame rules o'er and o'er. Dryden. 

Longing they look, and gaping at the fight. 

Devour her o’er and o'er with vaft delight. Dryden. 

Thou, my Hedlor, art thyfelf alone. 

My parents, brothers, and my lord in one: 

O kill not all my kindred o'er again, 1 

Nor tempt die dangers of the dully plain ; > 

But in this tow’r, for our defence, remain. Dryden. 3 
Whenever children forget, or do an action aukwardly, 
make them do it over and over again, till they are perfect. 

Locke on Education. 

If this miracle of Chrift’s fifing from the dead, be not 
fufficient to convince a rcfclved libertine, neither would 
the rifing of one now from the dead be fufficient for that 
purpofc ;°fince it would only be the doing diat over again 
which hath been done already. Attn bury. 

The moft learned will never find occafion to a£t over again 
what is fabled of Alexander the Great, that when he had 
conquered the eaftern world, he wept for want of more 
worlds to conquer. Watte. 

10. Extraordinary ; in a great degree. 

The word fymbol {hould not Icem to b c over difficult. Baker. 

11. Over and above. Befidcs; beyond v.-hat was firft fup- 
, 'pofed or immediately intended. 

Mofes took die redemption money of them that were over 
and above. Numb. iii. 49. 

He gathered a great mafs of treafure, and gained over and 
above the good will and efteem of all people wherever he 
came. L'Ejlrange. 

12. Over agair.fl. Oppofite; regarding in front. 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above. 
It reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you Hand by the clofe 
end of the wall, ever againjl the door. Bacon. 

I vifit his picture, and place myfelf over againjl it whole 
hours together. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 241. 

Over againjl this church {lands a large hofpital, eredted 
bv a Ihoemaker. Addijon on Italy. 

13. In compofition it has a great variety of fignifications ; it is 
arbitrarily prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or other parts of 
fpeccli in a fenfe equivalent to more than enough ; too much. 

Devilifti Macbeth, 

By many of thefe trains hath fought to win me 
Into his pow’r: and modeft wifdoin plucks me 
From over-credulous hafte. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

St. Hicrom reporteth, that he faw a fatyr; but the truth 
hereof I will not rafhly impugn, or over-boldly affirm. Peach. 

Thefe over-bujy fpirits, whofe labour is their only reward, 
hunt a ftiadow and chafe the wind. Decay of Piety. 

If the ferment of the breaft be vigorous, an over-fermenta¬ 
tion in the part, produceth a phlegmon. JVifcman. 

A gangrene doth arife in phlegmons, through the unfea- 
fonablc application of over-cold medicaments. Wifeman. 

Poets, like lovers, Ihould be bold and dare. 

They fpoil their bufinefs with an over-care : 

And he who fervilely creeps after fenfe. 

Is fafe, but ne’er will reach an excellence. Dryden . 

Wretched man ! o'erfeeds 

His cramm’d defires, with more than nature needs. Dryd. 

Bending o’er the cup, the tears fhe fhed. 

Seem’d by the pofture to difeharge her head. 

O'er-fird before. Dryden's Boceace. 

Crude humour or phlegm, are produced by over-digejlioh. 

Flayer. 

As they are likely to over-jlourijb their own cafe, fo their 
flattery is hardeft to be difeovered : for who would imagine 
18 T that 
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tiiat himfelf was guilty cf putting tricks upon himfelf ? 

He has afforded us only the twilight of probability ; fuit- 
ab L k ‘ that >™ te of mediocrity he has placed us in here ; 
wherein to check our over-confidence and preemption, we 
mi ;ht by every day’s experience, be made fenfiole of our 
Ihortiightednefs. Locke 

This part of grammar has been much negleded, as fome 
others^ over-diligent ly cultivated. It is cafy for men to write 
one after another, of cafes and genders. Locke. 

It is an ill way of eftabliftiing this truth, and filencing 
atheifts, to take fome men’s having that idea of God in their 
minds, for the only proof of a deity; and out of an over- 
jondnefs of that darling invention, cafhier all other arguments. 

Locke. 

, A grown perfon furfeiting with honey, no fooncr hears 
tne name of it, but his fancy immediately carries ficknefs 
and qualms to his ftomach : had this happened to him by 
an over-dofe of honey, when a child, all the fame effects 
would have followed, but the caufe would have been mif- 
taken, and the antipathy counted natural. Locke. 

He over-ailed his part j his paflions, when once let loofe, 
were too impetuous to be managed. Atterbury. 

Take care you over-burn not the turfj it is only to be 
burnt fo as may make it break. Mortimer. 

Don’t over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be feized with 
a laflitude, and thereby naufeate and grow tir’d of a parti 
cular fubjeift. Watts. 

The memory of the learner fhould not be too much crowded 
with a tumultuous heap of ideas, one idea effaces another. 
An over greedy grafp does not retain the largeft handful. Watts. 

To O’ver-a bound, v. n. [over and abound .] To abound 
more than enough. 

Both imbibe 

Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the foil. 

So much docs frudhious moifture o'er-abound. Philips. 

*1 he learned, never over-abounding in tranfitory coin, fhould 
not be difeontented. Pope's Letters. 

To O ver-act. v. a. [ever and ail.] To a£t more than enough. 

You over-ait, when you fhould underdo : 

A little call yourfelf again, and think. Ben. Johnfon. 

Princes courts may over-ail their reverence, and make 
themfelves laughed at for their foolifhncfs and extravagant 
relative worfhip. Sti/lingfieet. 

Good men often blemifh the reputation of their piety, by 
over-ailing fome things in religion; by an indifcrcet zeal 
about things wherein religion is not concerned. Tillotfon. 

To OVer-arch. v. a. [over and reach.] To cover as with 
an arch. 

Where high Ithaca o’erlooks the floods. 

Brown with o'er-arebing fhades and pendent woods. Pope. 

To O ver-awe. v. a. [over and awe.] To keep in awe by 
fuperiour influence. 

The king was prefentin perfon to overlook the magiftrates, 
and to over-awe thefe fubje&s with the terror of his fword. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Her graceful innocence, her every air 

Of gefture, or leaft adfion, over-aiv'd 

His malice. Miltons Par. Lofi, b. ix. 

I could be content to be your chief tormentor, ever pay¬ 
ing you mock reverence, and founding in your ears, the 
empty title which infpired you with prefumption, and over¬ 
awed my daughter to comply. Addifon's Guardian. 

. A thoufand fears 

Still over-awe when fhe appears. Granvile's Poems. 

To OVer-balance. v. a. To weigh down ; to preponderate. 

Not doubting but by the weight of reafon I fhould con- 
terpoife the over-balancings of any factions. King Charles. 

The hundred thoufand pounds per annum, wherein we 
over-balance them in trade, muft be paid us in money. Locke. 

When thefe important confiderations are fet before a ra¬ 
tional being, acknowledging the truth of every article, fhould 
a bare fingle pofiibility be of weight enough to over-balance 
them. Rogers, Serin, xii. 

O ver-balance, n.f [over and balance.] Something more 
than equivalent. 

Our exported commodities would, by the return, encreafe 
the treafure of this kingdom above what it can ever be by 
other means, than a mighty over-balance of our exported to 
our imported commodities. Temple. 

The mind fhould be kept in a perfect indifference, not 
inclining to either fide, any further than the over-balance of 
probability gives it the turn of afient and belief. Locke. 

O'ver-battle. ad). [Of this word I know not the deriva¬ 
tion ; batten is to grow fat, and to battle, is at Oxford to feed 
on truft.] Too fruitful j exuberant. 

In the church of God fometimes it cometh to paft, as in 
over-battle grounds; the fertile difpofition whereof is good, 
yet bccaufe it exceedeth due proportion, it bringeth abun¬ 
dantly through too much rankneft, things lefs profitable. 
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whereby that which principally it fhould yield, being -hw 
prevented m place or defrauded of nourifhment, fj'jj 

To O'ver-bear. V. a. [over and bear. 1 To renrS^ 
fubdue ; to whelm ; to bear down. P efs * t0 

What more ravage than man, if he fee himfelf able bv 
fraud to over-reach, or by power to over-bear the laws V 7 
My defire H °° k ‘ 

All continent impediment would over-bear 
That did oppofe my will. shakefp. Macbeth 

The ocean o er-peering of his lift, <W ‘ 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hallo 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head 
O’er-bears your officers. gi » r 

Our counfel, it pleas’d your highnefs e JP tar e> 

To over-bear. Shakefp. Kino'll 

Glo’fter, thou {halt well perceive, i J n - 

That nor in birth or for authority. 

The bifhop will be over-borne by thee. Shak f 

The Turkifh commanders, with all their forces afoifc i 
the city, thrufting their men into the breaches by heaps 
if they would, with very multitude, have difeouraeed’ or 
over-bom the Chriftians. Knolles 

The point of reputation, when news firft came of £ 
battle loft, did over-bear the reafon of war. % am 

Yet fortune, valour, all is over-born. 

By numbers; as the long refilling bank 
By the impetuous torrent. Denham 

A body may as well be over-born by the violence of a 
fhallow, rapid ftream, as fwallowed up in the a U l P h 0 f 
fmooth water. L'Eflrane 

Crowding on the laft the firft impel; 

Till over-born with weight the Cyprians fell. Dryden 
The judgment, if fwayed by the over-bearing of paffion' 
and ftored with lubricous opinions inftead of clearly con¬ 
ceived truths, will be erroneous. Glanv. Scejf. c. 27. 

'Fake care that the memory of the learner be not too much 
crowded with a tumultuous heap, or over-bearing multitude 
of documents at one time. Watts 

The horror or loathfomnefs of an objeift may over-bear 
the pleafure which refults from its greatnefs, novelty or 

Addifon's Speiimr. 

To O ver-bid. v. a. [over and bid.] To offer more than 
equivalent. 

You have o'er-bid all my paft fufferings. 

And all my future too. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

To OVer-blow. v. n. [over and blow.] To be paft its vio- 
lence. 

To O'ver-blow. v. a. [over and blow.] To drive away as 
clouds before the wind. 

Led with delight, they thus beguile the way. 

Until the bluftring ftorm is over-blown. Fairy Queen. 

All thofc tempefts being over-blown, there long afterarofe 
a new ftorm which over-run all Spain. Spenfer. 

This ague fit of fear is over-blown. 

An cafy talk it is to win our own. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Some angel that beholds her there, 

Inftruct us to record what fhe was here; 

And when this cloud of forrow^s o'er-blown , 

Thro’ the wide world we’ll make her graces known. Waller. 

Seiz’d with fecret joy. 

When ftorms are over-blown. Dryden's Firg. 

OVer-board. adv. [over and board. See Board.] Off 
the lhip ; out of the Ihip. 

The great affembly met again; and now he that was the 
caufe of the tempeft being thrown over-board, there were 
hopes a calm fhould enfue. Howel. 

Agnerchant having a veffel richly fraught at fca in a ftorm, 
there is but one certain way to fave it, which is, by throw¬ 
ing its rich lading over-board. South’s Serm. 

The trembling dotard, to the deck he drew. 

And hoifted up and over-board he threw; 

This done, he feifed the helm. Dryden. 

He obtained liberty to give them only one fong before he 
leaped over-board, which he did, and then plunged into the 
fea. L'Efirangc. 

Though great {hips were commonly bad fea-boats, they 
had a fuperiour force in a fea engagement: the {hock of them 
being fometimes fo violent, that it would throw the crew on 
the upper deck of lefler {hips over-board. Arbutbnot. 

To O'ver-bulk. v. a. [over and bulk.] To opprefs by bulk. 

The feeding pride. 

In rank Achilles, muft or now be cropt, 

Or Ihcdding, breed a nurfery of like evils. 

To over-bulk us all. Shakefp. Trail, and Creffida. 

To O'ver-burden. v. a. [over and burthen.] To load with 
too great weight. 

If {he were not cloyed with his company, and that {be 
thought not the earth over-burtbentd with him, fhe would 
cool his fiery grief, Sidney, b.^i n 
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To O'ver-buy. v. a. [over and buy.] To buy too dear. 

He, when want requires, is only wife, 1 

Who flights not foreign aids, nor over-buys j > 

But on our native ftrength, in time of need, relies. Dryd. ) 
To O'ver-carry. v. a. [over ahd carry.) To hurry too far ; 
to be urged to any thing violent or dangerous. 

He w£s the king’s uncle, but yet of no capacity to fuc- 
ceed ; by reafon whereof his natural affection and duty was 
lefs eafy to be over-carried by ambition. Hayward. 

To O'ver-cast. v. a. part, over-cajl. [over and cajl.] 

1. To cloud ; to darken ; to cover with gloom. 

As they paft, 

The day with clouds was fudden over-cajl. 

Hie, Robin, over-cajl the night; 

Tbc ftarry welkin cover thou anon. 

With drooping fogs, as black as Acheron. 

Our days of age are fad and over-cajl, in which we find that 
of all our vain paflions and affedlions paft, the forrow only 
abideth. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

I of fumes and humid vapours made, 

No cloud in fo ferene a manfion find. 

To over-cajl her cvcr-lhining mind. 

Thofc clouds that over-cajl our mom {hall fly, 

Difpcll’d to fartheft corners of the Iky. 

The dawn is over-cajl , the morning lours. 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addifon. 

1, To cover. This fenfe is hardly retained but by needle-wo¬ 
men* who call that which is incircled with a thread, over- 
cajl. 

When malice would work that which is evil, and in work¬ 
ing avoid the fufpicion of an evil intent, the colour where¬ 
with it over-cajieth itfelf is always a fair and plaufible pre¬ 
tence of feeking to further that which is good. Hooker. 
Their arms abroad with gray mofs over-cajl, 

And their green leaves trembling with every blaft. Spenfer. 

3. To rate too high in computation. 

The king in his accompt of peace and calms, did much 
over-cajl his Fortunes, which proved full of broken feas, 
tides, and tempefts. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To OVER-CHARGE, v. a. [over and charge.] 

I. To opprefs ; to cloy; to furcharge. 

On air we feed in every inftant, and on meats but at times; 
and yet the heavy load of abundance, wherewith we opprefs 
and over-charge nature, maketh her to fink unawares in the 
mid-way. Raleigh's Htjl. of the World. 

A man may as well expedl to grow ftronger by always 
eating, as wifer by always reading. Too much over-charges 
nature, and turns more into difeafe than nourifhment. Collier. 
fi. To load ; to crowd too much. 

Our language is over-charged with confonants. Pope. 

3. To burthen. 

He whifpers to his pillow. 

The fecrets of his over-charged foul. Shakefp. 

4. To rate too high. J 

Here’s Glo’ftcr, a foe to citizens, 

O'cr-charging your free purfes with large fines. Shakefb. 

5. To fill too full. 

Her heart is but o'er-charg'd j {he will recover. Shakefp. 
The fumes of paffion do as really intoxicate, and con¬ 
found the judging and difeerning faculty, as the fumes of 
drink difeompofe and ftupify the brain of a man over-charged 
wit r h f k ' South's Sermons. 

if they would make dtftin& abftraft ideas of *11 the va¬ 
rieties in human adions, the number muft be infinite, and 
the memory over-charged to little purpofe. Locke. 

The adion of the Iliad and jEneid in themfelves exceeding 
ffiort, are fo beautifully extended by the invention of cpifodes, 
that they make up an agreeable ftory fufficient.to employ the 
memory without over-charging it. Addifon's Speilator. 

o. 1 o load with too great a charge. 

They were 

As canons over-charg'd with double cracks. Shakefp. 
■ .Who in deep mines, for hidden knowledge toils, 

Like guns o'er-charg'd , breaks, miffes, or recoils. Denham. 
l o U ver-cloud. v. a. [over and cloud.] To cover with 
clouds. 

The filver emprefs of -the night 
0 er-clouded, glimmers in a fainter light. Ticket 

1 o OVer-cloy v.a. [over cloy.] To fill beyond fatiety. ' 
“ fcum of Britons and bafe lackey pcafants, 
vyhom their o'cr-cloyed country vomits forth 
To defperatc adventures and deftrudion. Shakeft, 

To Overcome, ff. pret. 1 overcame ; part. paff. overcome- 
gently over conun, as in Spenfer. [overcomen, Dutch.] 

• 10 ‘“bdue; to conquer; to vanquifli. 

1 hey ovcrcommtm, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
1 ^formed to fifh, for their bold fufquedry. Stenfer 
wrctclled woman, overcome * J 

Uf an S ul &‘ rather than of crime hath been. Spenfer. 
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Of whom a man Is overcome, of the fame is he brought 
in bondage. 2 Pet. ii. 19. 

Fire by thicker air o'ercome, 

And downward forc’d in earth’s capacious womb, 

Alters its particles ; is fire no more. Prior. 

2. To over-flow; to furcharge. 

Th’ unfallow’d glebe 

Yearly o'ercqmes the granaries with {lores. Philips. 

3. To come over or upon ; to invade fuddenly. Not in ufe. 

Can’t fuch things be. 

And overcome us like a fummer’s cloud. 

Without oilr fpecial wonder ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Overcome, v. n, To gain the fuperiority. 

That thou mighteft be juftified in thy fayings, and mighteft 
overcome when thou art judged. Rom. iii. 4. 

O'vercomer. n. f. [from the verb.] He who overcomes. 

To OVer-count. v. a. [over and count.] To rate above 
the true value. 

Thou know’ft how much 

We do o’er-count thee. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

To OVer-cover. v. a. [over and cover.] To cover compleatly. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel houfe, 

O’er-cover'd quite with dead mens rattling bones, 

With reeky {hanks and yellow chaplef* fkulls. Shakefp. 
To OVer-crow. v. a. [ever and crow.] To crow as in tri¬ 
umph. 

A bafe varlet, that being but of late grown out of the 
dunghil, beginneth now to over-crow fo high mountains, and 
make himfelf the great protector of all out-laws. Spelt er. 
To OVerdo. v. a. [over and do.] To do more than enough. 
Any thing fo over-done is from the purpofe of playing} 
whole end is to hold the mirrour up to nature. Shakefp. 

Nature fo intent upon finilhing her work, much oftner 
over-does than under-does. You {ball hear of twenty ani¬ 
mals with two heads, for one that hath none. Grew. 

When the meat is over-done, lay the fault upon your lady 
who hurried you. Swift. 

To OVer-dress. v.a. [over and drefs.] To adorn laviflily. 
In all, let nature never be forgot; 

But treat the goddels like a modeft fair. 

Nor over-drefs, nor leave her wholly bare. Pope. 

To O'ver-drive. v. a. [over and drive.] To drive too hard, 
or beyond ftrength. 

The flocks and herds with young, if men {hould over-drive 
one day, all will die. Gen. xxxiii. 13. 

To O'ver-eye. v. a. [ever and eye.] 

1. To fuperintend. 

2. To obferve; to remark. 

I am doubtful of your modefties. 

Left ever eying of his odd behaviour. 

You break into fome merry paffion. Shakefp. 

To Over-empty, v. a. [over and empty.] To make too 
empty. 

The women would be loth to come behind the falhion 
in nevv-fanglcdnefs of the manner, if not in coftlinefs of the 
matter, which might over-empty their hufbands purfes. Carew. 
Overfal. n.f. [over and fall.] Cataract. 

Toftatus nddeth, that thofc which dwell near thofc falls of 
water, are deaf from their infancy, like thole that dwell near 
the overfals of Nilus. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

To Over-float, v. n. [over and jloat. J To fwim ; to float. 
The town is fill’d with /laughter, and o'er-fioats 
With a red deluge, their increafing moats. Dryden. 

To OvpR-FLow. v. n. [over and flow.] 

1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 

While our ftrone walls fecure us from the foe, 

E’er yet with blood our ditches over-flow. Dryden. 

Had I the fame confcioufnefs that I faw Noah’s flood, as 
that I faw the over-floiving of the Thames laft winter, I 
could not doubt, that I who faw the Thames over-flowed, and 
viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the fame felf. Locke. 

2. To exuberate. 

A very ungrateful return to the author of all we enjoy, 
but fucli as an over-flowing plenty too much inclines men to 

Rogers, Sermon 2. 

To Over-flow. v. a. 

I. To fill beyond the brim. 

Suppofc thyfelf in as great a fadnefs as ever did load thy 
fpint, wouldft thou not bear it chcarfully if thou wert lure 
that fome excellent fortune would relieve and recompenfe 
thee io as to over-flow all thy hopes. Taylor 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 9 

And all the fummer over-flows the pails. Dryden. 

2 ’ T -?-. de c uge j. to drov ™ , 5 , t0 over-run; to over-power. 

,,7^‘ a a S ’ j at rUCh tlme as 1116 northern nations over¬ 
flowed Chnftendom, came down to the fea-coaft. Spenfer. 
Clam us ovcr-Jlaiv d th’ unhappy coaft. Dryden. 

Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inundations 
m ©ur days, as they have formerly done ? and are not the 
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countries fo over-flozvn, {till fituate between the tropicks ? 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, 
it was overflowed and deftroyed in a deluge of water, that 
overfpread the face of the whole earth, from pole to pole, 
and from eaft to weft. Burnet. 

Thus oft bv mariners are {hewn, 

Earl Godwin's caftles over-flown. Swift. 

O'ver-flow. n.f. [ever and flow.] Inundation; more than 
fiHnefs ; fuch a quantity as runs over; exuberance. 

Did he break out into tears ?— 

In great mealure— 

—A kind over-flow of kindnefs. Sbakefpeare. 

Where there are great over-flows in. fens, the drowning of 
them in winter maketh the hammer' following more fruitful; 
for that it keepeth the ground warm. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

It requires pains to find the coherence of abftrufe writ¬ 
ings : fo that it is not to be wondered, that St. Paul’s 
epiftles have, with many, pafled rather for disjointed pious 
difeourfes, full of warmth and zeal and over-flows of light, 
rather than for calm, ftrong, coherent reafonings all through. 

Locke’s EJf. on St. Paul’s Epifl. 
After every over-flow of the Nile, there was not always a 
menfuration. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

If this loftens -not the expreffion, it may be aferibed to 
an over-flow of gratitude in the general difpofition of Ulyfles. 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

(Tver-flowing. n.f. [from over-flow.] Exuberance j co- 
pioufnefs. 

When men are young, they might vent the over-flowings 
of their fancy that way. Denham's Dedicat. 

When the over-flowings of ungodlineft make us afraid, 
the minifters of religion cannot better dilcharge their duty 
of oppofmg it. Rogers, Serm. 17. 

O'v er-flowingLY. adv. [from over-flowing.] Exuberantly; 
in great abundance. A word not elegant nor in ule. 

Nor was it his indigence that forced him to make the 
world ; but his goodnets prefied him to impart die goods 
which he fo over-flowingly abounds with. Boyle. 

To O'ver-fly. v. a. [over anti- fly.] To crofs by flight. 

A failing kite 

Can fcarcc o'er-fly them in a day and night. Dryden. 

O'ver-forwardness. n.f. [over and foiwardncfs.] Too 
great quicknpfs ; too great rcadiuefs. 

By an over-flrrwardnefs in courts to give countenance to fri¬ 
volous exceptions, though they make nothing to the true 
merit of the caufe, it often happens that caufes are not de¬ 
termined according to their merits. Hale. 

To Over-freight, v. a. pret. over-freighted ; part, over- 
fraught. [over and freight.] To load too heavily ; to fill with 
too great quantity. 

A boat over-freighted with people, in rowing down the 
river, was, by the extreme weather, funk. Carew. 

Grief, that does not fpeak, 

Whifpers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. Shaiefp. 

Sorrow has fo o’er-fraught 
This finking barque, I (hall not live to (hew 
How I abhor my firft rafli crime. Denham. 

ToO'ver-get. v. a. [over and get.] To reach; to come 
tip with. 

With fix hours hard riding, through fo wild places, as it 
was rather the cunning of my horfe fometimes, than of my- 
ielf, fo righdy to hit the way, I over-got them a little before 
night. Sidney, b. ii. 

To O'v er-glance. v. a. [over and glance.] To look haftily 
over. 

I have, but with a curfory eye, 

O’er-glanc’d the articles. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

O ver-go. v. a. [over anA go.] Tofurpafs; to excel. 

Thinking it beyond the degree of humanity to have a wit 
fo far over-going his age, and fuch dreadful terror proceed 
from fo excellent beauty. Sidney. 

Great nature hath laid down at laft, 

Thar mighty birth wherewith fo long {he went, 

And over-went the times of ages paft. 

Here to lye in upon our foft content. Daniel. 

To O ver-gorge, v. a. [over and gorge.] To gorge too 
much. 

Art thou grown great. 

And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg’d. Shakefp. 

Over-great, adj. [over' and great.] Too great. 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unfual 
ftrefs ought to be avoided ; yet this muft not run it, by an 
erver-great fhynefs of difficulties, into a lazy fauntring about 
obvious things. Locke. 

To O'vergrow. v. a. [wer and grow.] 

1. To cover with growth. 

Roof and floor, and walls were all of gold, 

But over-grown with duft and old decay. 

And hid in darknefs that none could behold 

The hue thereof. Fairy Qgticn, b. ii. 
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The woods and defart caves. 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’er-grown 
And all their echo’s mourn. ’ 

2. To rife above. on ’ 

If the binds be very ftrong and much over-grown the nole 
fame advife to ftrike off their heads with a lone (witch Mi 
To O'ver-grow. v. n. To grow beyond the fit or natural 

One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut a wa 
thorough the thick and over-grown woods, and fo cam* J 
Solyman. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks 

A huge over-grown ox was grazing in a meadow. L’E/i 
Him for a happy man I own, •' 

Whofc fortune is not over-grown. 6 .. 

Over-growth, n.f. [over and growth,] Exuberant growth 
The over-growth of fome complexion. 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reafon. Sbakeft 
The fortune in being the firft in an invention, doth caufe 
fometimes a wonderful over-growth in riches. jfffl 

SufpeCtcd to a fequent king, who leeks 
To ftop their over-growth, as in-mate guefts 
Too numerous. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. xii 

To O'ver-hale. v. a. [over and hale. J 

1. To fpread over. 

The vvelked Phoebus gan availe 
His weary wain, and now the frofty night 
Her mantle black thro’ heaven gari over-hale. 

2. To examine over again : as, he over-haled my account. * 
To O'ver-hanc. v. a. [over and hang. J To jut over; to 

impend over. 

Lend the eye a terrible afpcCt, 

Let the brow overwhelm it, 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’er-hang and jutty his confounded bafe. Shaiefp 

Hide me ye forefts, in your cloieft bow’rs, 

Where flows the murm’ring brook, inviting dreams 
Where bord’ring hazle over-hangs the ftreams. Cay 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-bangs the 
fea, it is preferable to an aflembly. °Pote 

To O'ver-hang. v. n. To jut oyer. 

The reft was craggy cliff, that over-hung 
Still as it rofe, impollible to climb. Milt. P. Lofl, 

To O'ver-harden. v. a. [over and harden.] To make too 
hard. 

By laying it in the air, it has acquired fuch a hardnefs, 
that it was brittle like over-hardened ftccl. Boyle. 

O'ver-head. adv. [over and bead. J Aloft; in the zenith; 
above ; in the cieling. 

Over-head the moon 
Sits arbitrefs, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale courfe. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. i; 

The four ftars over-head, reprefent the four children. Addif. 
To O'ver-hear. v. a. [over and hear. J To hear thofc who 
do not mean to be heard. 

I am invifible. 

And I will over-hear their conference. Sliakfpeare. 

They had a full fight of the Infanta at a mafk dancing, 
having over-heard two gentlemen who were tending towards 
that fight, after whom they prefied. IVotton. 

That fuch an enemy we have who fecks 
Our ruin, both by thee inform’d I learn, 

And from the parting angel over-heard. Milter.. 

They were fo loud in their difeourfe, that a black-berry 
from the next hedge over-heard them. L'Eflrangc. 

The nurfe. 

Though not the words, the murmurs over-heard. Dryden. 
The witnefs over-hearing tire word pillory repeated, flunk 
away privately. Addifon. 

To O'ver-heat. v. a. [over and beat.] To heat too much. 
Pleas’d with the form and coolncfs of the place, 

And over-heated by the morning chace. Addifon. 

It muft be done upon the receipt of the wound, before 
the patient’s fpirits be over-heated with pain or fever. IFifeman. 
To O' ver-hf.nd. v. a. [aver and bend.] To overtake; to 
reach. 

Als his fair Leman flying through a brook. 

He over-bent nought moved with her piteous look. Spenf. 
To O'ver-joy. v. a. [over and joy.] Totranfport; to ravim. 
He that puts his confidence in God only, is neither over¬ 
joyed in any great good things of this life, nor lorrowful for 
a little thing. Taylor s Guide to Devotion. 

The bifliop, partly aftoniflied and partly over-joyed with 
theft fpeeches, was ftruck into a fad filence for a time. Hayw. 
This love-fick virgin, over-joy'd to find 
The boy alone; ftill follow’d him behind. Addifon. 

O'vek-joy. n.f. Tranfport; eeftafy. 

The mutual conference that my mind hath had, 

Makes me the bolder to falute my king 
With ruder terms ; fuch as my wit affords. 

And over-joy of heart doth minifter. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
To O'vfiR-RiPEN. v. a. [over and ripen.] To make too^P^ 
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Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'd cofn. 

Hanging the head with Ceres’ plenteous load l Shakefp. 
•po Overla'bour. v. a. [over and labour.] To take too 
much pains on any thing; to harrafs with toil. 

She without noife will over-fee 
His children and his family ; 

And order all things till he come. 

Sweaty and over-labour’d home. Dryden. 

To Overla'de. v. a', [over and lade.] To over-burthen. 
Thus to throng and over-lade a foul 
With love, and then to have a room for fear. 

That fliall all that controul. 

What is it but to rear 
Our paffions and our hopes on high. 

That thence they may defery . , 

The noblcft way how to defpair and die ? Suckling. 

OverLa'rge. adj. [over and large.] Larger than enough. 

Our attainments cannot be over-large , and yet we ma¬ 
nage a narrow fortune very untbriftily. Collier. 

Overla'sHingly. n.f. [over and laflj.] ^With exaggeration. 
A mean word, now obfolete. 

Although I be far from their opinion who write too over- 
lafhingly, that the Arabian tongue is in ufe in two third parts 
of the inhabited world, yet I find that it extendeth where the 
religion of Mahomet is profefled. Breretvocd. 

To Overla'y. v. a. [over and lay.] 
j. To opprefs by too much weight or power. 

Some commons are barren, the nature is fuch. 

And fome over-layeth the commons too much. Tuff- 

Not only that mercy ■Which keepeth from being over-laid 
and oppreft, but mercy which faveth from being touched 
with grievous miferies. Hooker, b. v. f. 48. 

When any country is over-laid by the multitude which 
live upon it, there is a natural neceffity compelling it to dif- 
burthen itfelf and lay the load upon others. Raleigh. 

We praife the things wc hear with much more willingnefs 
than thofe we fee ; becaule we envy the prefent, and reve¬ 
rence the paft; thinking ourfelves inllructed by the one; and 
over-laid by the other. Ben. Jolytfon. 

Good laws had been antiquated by the courfe of time, or 
over-laid by the corruption of manners. King Charles. 

Our fins have over-laid our hopes. King Charles. 

The ftrong Emctrius came in Arcite’s aid. 

And Palamon with odds was over-laid. Dryden. 

2. To fmother with too much or too clofe covering; 

Nor then deftroys it with too fond a ftay. 

Like mothers, which their infants over-lay. Milton. 

3. To fmother; to enuh ; to overwhelm. 

Ships burnt in fight, or forc’d on rocky ihores, 

The new-born babes by nurfes over-laid. Dryden. 

They quickly ftifled and over-laid thofe infant principles] 
of piety and virtue, fown bv God in their hearts; fo that 
they brought a voluntary darknels and ftupidity upon their 
kninds. South's Sermons. 

The gods have made your noble mind for me. 

And her infipid foul for rtolemy: 

A heavy lump of earth without defire, 

A heap of allies that o'er-lays your fire. Dryden. 

The ftars, no longer over-laid with weight, 

Exert their heads from underneath the mafs. 

And upward {hoot. Dryden. 

_ Seafon the paffions of a child with devotion, which feldont 
dies; though it may feem extinguilhed for a while, it breaks 
oUt as foon as misfortunes have brought the man to himfelf. 
The fire may be covered and over-laid, but cannot be entirely 
quenched and fmothered. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 201. 

In preaching, no men fucceed better than thofe who truft 
to the fund of their own reafon; advanced but not over-laid 
by commerce with books. Swift. 

4. To cloud; to over-caft. 

Phoebus’ golden face it did attaint, 

As when a cloud his beams doth over-lay. Fairy Queen. 

5. To cover fupcrficially. 

The over-laying of their chapiters was of filver, and all 
the pillars were filleted with filver. Ex. xxxviii. 17. 

By his prefeript a fan&uary is fram’d 
, ~° f ccd , ar > °ver-laid with gold. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

1 0 jqui by fomething laid over. 

Thou us impower’d 
To fortify thus far, and over-lay, 

With this portentous bridge, the dark abyfs. Milton 
jump ERLEAP * V ' *' [ CWr and /m A] To pafs by a 
A ftep 

Gn which I muft fall down or elfe o’er-Ieap , 

1 - or in my way it lies. shakefp. Macbeth. 

in vain did nature s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land ; 

If daring (hips and men prophane, 

1 h’ eternal fences over-leap. 

And pafc at will die boundlefs deep. Dryden. 
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Overleather, n.f. [over and leather.] The part of the 
flioe that covers the foot. 

I have fometimes more feet than fhoes; or fuch {hoes 
as my toes look through the over-leather. Shakefp. 

Overlight, n.f. [over and light.] Too ftrong light. 

An over-light maketh the eyes dark, infomuch as perpe¬ 
tual looking againft the fun would caufe blindnefs. Bacon. 
To Overli've. v. a. [over and live. ] To live longer than 
another; to furvive ; to out-live. 

Mufidorus, who {hewed a mind not to over-live Pyrocles, 
prevailed. Sidney, b. ii. 

He concludes in hearty prayers, 

That your attempts may over-live the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their oppofite. Shakefp. 

They over-lived that envy, and had their pardons after- 
. wards. Hayward. 

To Overli've. v. n. To live too long. 

Why do I over-live? 

Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathlefs pain ? Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. x. 

Overliver, n.f. [from over-live.] Survivor; that which 
lives longeft. 

A peace was concluded, to continue for both the kings lives, 
and the over-liver of them. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

ToOverlo'ad. v. a. [over and load.] To burthen with too 
1 much. 

The memory of youth is charged and over-loaded, and all 
they learn is meer jargon. Felton. 

O'verlong. adj. [over and long.] Too long; 

I have tranfgrcfled the laws of oratory, in making nly 
periods and parenthefes over-long. Boyle. 

To Overlo'ok. v. a. [over and look.] 

1. To view from a higher place. 

The pile o'er-look'd the town, and drew the fight, 
Surpris’d at once with rev’rence and delight. Dryden. 

I will do it with the fame refpeef to him, as if he were 
alive, and over-looking my paper while I write. Dryden. 

2. To view fully ; to perufe. 

Wou’d I had o’er-look'd the letter. Sbakefpeare. 

3- To fuperintend ; to over-fee; 

He was prefent in perfon to over-look the magi ft rates, and 
to over-awe thofe fubjeCts with the terror of his fword. Spenf 
In the greater out pari (lies many of the poor parilhioners 
through neglect do perifh, for want of fome heedful eye to 
over-look them. Graunt. 

4. To review. 

The time and care that are required. 

To over-look and file, and polifti well. 

Fright poets from that neceffary toil. Rofeommon. 

5. To pafs by indulgently. 

This part of good-nature which confifts in the pardoning 
and over-looking of faults, is to be exercifed only in doing 
ourfelves juftice in the ordinary commerce of life. Addifon. 

In vain do we hope that God will over-look fuch high con¬ 
tradiction of finners, and pardon offences committed againft 
the plain convictions of coiifcicnce. Rogers. 

6. Tq ncgleCt; to flight. 

Of the two relations, Chrift over-looked the meaner, and en¬ 
titled and denominated them folely from the more honourable. 

South’s Sermons. 

To over-look the entertainment before him, and languifh 
for that which lies out of the way, is fickly and fervile. Collier. 
The fuftrage of our poet laureat (hould not be over-looked. 

Addflon's Spectator, N°. 488. 
Religious fear, when produced by juft apprehenftons of 
a divine power, naturally over-looks all human greatnefs 
that ftands in competition with it, and extinguifhes every 
other terror. Addifon’s Guardian, N 117. 

The happieftof mankind, over-looking thofe folld blcffings 
which they already have, fet their hearts upon fomewhat they 
vv ^’ r ' Atterbury’s Sermons. 

They over-look truth in the judgments they pafs on ad- 
Veriity and profperity. The temptations that attend the 
former they can ealtly fee, and dread at a diftance ; but 
they have no apprehenfions of the dangerous confequcnces 
of the latter. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

O’ver looker, n.f. [over and look.] 

1 he original word fignifies an over-looker, or one who 
ftands higher than his fellows and over-looks them. Watts. 

O verloop. n. f The fame with orlop. 

In extremity we carry our ordnance better than we were 
wont, becaufe our nether over-loops are raifed commonly from 
the water; to wit, between the lower part of the port and 

n , r Raleigh. 

Overmasted, adj. [errand mafl.] Having too much maft. 

Uoanthus better mann’d, purlii’d him fail, 

- ® uc hls 0 er-majlcd gaily check’d his hafte. Dryden. 

To Overmaster. ?/. «. [over and mailer. 1 To fubdue j 
to govern. 

For your dcfire to know what is between us, 

U cr-mafler it as you may. Shakefp core's Hamlet. 
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St> deeps a pilot, whofe poor bark is preft 
With many a mercilefs o' er-maji'ring wave. Crajhaw. 
Ovcr-majlered with a fcore of drunkards, the only foldiery 
left about them, or elfc to comply with all rapines and vio¬ 
lences. ^ Milton on Education. 

'I o Overma tch. v. a. [over and match.] To be too power¬ 
ful j to conquer; to opprefs by fuperior force. 

I have feen a fwan 

With bootlefs labour fwim againft the tide. 

And fpcnd her ftrength with over-matching waves. Shakefp. 

Sir William Lucy, with me 

Set from our o'er-match’d forces forth for aid. Shakefp. 

Affift, left I who erft 

Thought none my equal, now be over-match'd. Par. Reg. 
How great foever our curiofity be, our excefs is greater, 
and docs not only over-match , but fupplant it. Dec. of Piety. 

He from that length of time dire omens drew. 

Of Englilh over-match'd. , and Dutch too ftrong. 

Who never fought three days but to purfue. Dryden. 

It moves our wonder, that a foreign gueft 
Should over-match the moft, and match the beft. Dryden. 

Overma'tch. n. f. [over and match.] One of fuperior powers ; 
one not to be overcome. 

Spain is no over-match for England, by that which lcadeth 
all men ; that is, experience and reafon. Bacon. 

Eve was his over-match , who felf-deceiv’d 
And ralh, before-hand had no better weigh’d 
The ftrength he was to cope with or his own. Milton. 
In a little time there will fcarce be a woman of quality in 
Great-Britain, who would not be an over-match for an Irifti 
prieft. , Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 89. 

Over-me'asure. n.f [over and tncafurc.] Something given 
over the due meafure. 

To Over-mi x. v. a. [over and mix. ] To mix with too 
much. 

Thofe things thefe parts o’er-rule, no joys fhall know. 
Or little pleafure over-mixt with woe. Creech. 

Oyermo'st. adj. [over and mojl.] Higheft; over the reft in 
authority. Ainf. 

Overmu'ch. adj. [over and much.] Too much; more than 
enough. 

It was the cuftom of thofe former ages, in their over-much 
gratitude, to advance the firft authors of any ufeful difeovery 
among die number of their gods. Wilkins. 

An over-much ufe of fait, befides that it- occafions thirft 
and over-much drinking, has other ill effedts. Locke• 

Overmu'ch. adv. In loo great a degree. 

The fault which we find in them is, that they over-much 
abridge the church of her power in thefe things. Where¬ 
upon they re-charge us, as if in thefe things we gave the 
church « liberty which hath no limits or bounds. Hooker. 

Perhaps 

I alfo erred, in over-much admiring 

What feem’d in-thee fo perfect, that I thought 

No evil durll attempt thee. Milton's Par. Lofl, l. ix. 

Dejc£l not then fo over-much thyfelf. 

Who haft of forrow thy full load befides, Milton. 

Overmu'ch. n.f. More than enough. 

By attributing over-much to things 
Lcfs excellent, as thou thyfelf perceiv’ft. Milton. 

With refpedt to the bleflings the world enjoys, even good 
men may alcribe over-much to themfelves. Grew. 

Overmuchness, n.f. [from over-much.] Exuberance ; fu- 
pcrabundancc. 

There are words that do as much raife a ftile, as others 
can deprefs it; fuperlation and over-muchnefs amplifies. It 
may be above faith, but not above a mean. Ben. Johnfon. 

Overn/cht. n.f. [over and night. This feems to be ufed 
by Sbakefpeare as a noun, but by Addifon more properly, as 

I. have before placed it, as a noun with a prepofition.J Night 
before bed-time. 

If I had given you this at over-night, 

She might have been o’erta’en. Shakefpeare. 

Will confcflcs, that for half his life his head ached every 
morning with reading men over-night. Addifon. 

To Overna'me. v. a. [over and name.] To name in a feries. 
Over-name them; and as thou nameft them I will deferibe 
them. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

To Ovfro'ffice. v. a. [over and office. J To lord by virtue 

of an office. 

This might be the fate of a politician which this afs over- 
offices. Shakefp. Handet. 

Overoffi'cious. adj. [over and officious.] Too buly ; too 
importunate. 

This is an over-officious truth, and is always at a man’s 
heels ; fo that if he looks about him, he muft take notice of 
it. Collier on Human Reafon. 

1 o Overpays, v. a. [over and pafs.] 

1. To crofs. 

I flood on a wide river’s bank. 

Which I mult needs o'er-pafs , 


When on a hidden Torrifmond appear’d. 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er. n. . 

What have my Scyllas and my S) rtes done, 

When thefe they o'er-pafs , and thofe they ftun r ZW 

2. To over-look ; to pafs with difregard. ' Jaa, ‘ 

The complaint about pfalms and hymns mi-ffit as well h 
cver-paff without any anfwer, as it is without any rJff 
brought forth. Hooker, b. I r 

Remember that Pellean conqueror, J 

A youth, how all the beauties of the eaft 
He flightly view’d, and flightly over -pafs'd yiy. 

3. To omit in a reckoning. 

Arithmetical progreffion demonftrates how faft mankind 
would increafe, over-paffing as miraculous, though indeed na 
ttfial, that example of the Ifraelites who were multiplied 
two hundred and fifteen years, from feventy to fixty th oul - a ‘'I 
able men. ■ Jp / 1 

4. To omit ; not to receive. 

If the grace of him which faveth over-pafs fome fo th- 
the prayer of the church for them be not received’ this 
may leave to the hidden judgments of righteoufnels.' Haok^ 
Overpa'st. part. aelj. [from over-pafs.] Gone; paft ^ <T * 
What canft thou i’wear by now ?— 

—By time to come,— 

That thou haft wronged in the time o'er-pafl. Shake fa 

To Ov£RPA'v.t/.fl.[w«- and pay.] To reward beyond the orice 
Take this putfe of gold, ^ * 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far. 

Which I will over-pay , and pay again. 

When I have found it. Sbakefpeare 

You have yourfelf, your kindnefs over-paid. 

He ceafcs to oblige who can upbraid. Dryden 

Wilt thou with pleafure hear thy lover’s ftrains * 
And with one heav’nly (mile o'er-pay his pains. Prior 
To Overpf/rch. n.f. [over perch.] To fly over. 

With love’s light wings did I o'er-pereh thefe wall’s, 

For ftony limits cannot hold love out. Sbakefa 

To Overpe'er. v. a. [over and peer.] To over-look- to 
hover above. It is now out of ufe. 

The ocean over-peering of his lift. 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte. 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’er-bears your officers. Shakefp. Hamlet, 

Your Argofies with portly fail. 

Do over-peer the petty traffickers. 

That curt’fy to them, do them reverence. Sbakefa, 

Mountainous error wou’d be too highly heapt, 

For truth to o'er-pccr. Shakefp. Coriolemus. 

Thus yields the cedar to the ax’s edge, 

Whofe top branch o'er-pccr'd Jove’s fpreading tree, 

And kept low fhrubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. Shakefp. 
They are invincible by reafon of the over-peering moun¬ 
tains that back the one, and flender fortifications of the other 
to land-ward. Sandys’s jfoiirneyi 

O'verplus. n. f. [cm- and plus. ] Surplus ; what remains 
more than fufficient. 

Some other finners there are, from which that overplus of 
ftrength in perfuafion doth arife. Hooker’s Pref. 

A great deal too much of it was made, and the overplus 
remained ftill in the mortar. L’Ejlrange. 

It would look like a fable to report, that this gentleman 
gives away all which is the oveiflus of a great fortune. Addij'. 
To O'verply. v. a. [over and ply.] To employ too laborioufly. 
What fupports me, dofl thou afk ? 

The confcience, friend, t’ have loft them over-ply d. 

In liberty’s defence. Milton’s Poems. 

To Overpoise, v. a. [over and poifr. J To outweigh. 

Whether cripples who have loft their thighs will float; 
their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, which are in 
others over-pofed by the hinder legs; we have not made ex¬ 
periment. Brown’s Vulgar Err.b. iv. 

The fcale 

O'er-pois’d by darknefs, lets the night prevail; 

And day, that lengthen’d in the fummer’s height. 
Shortens till winter, and is loft in night. Creech. 

Overpo'ise. n.f. [from the verb.] Preponderant weight. 
Horace, in his firft and fccond book of odes, was ftiil ri¬ 
ling, but came not to his meridian till the thirds After 
which his judgment was an over-poife to his imagination. 
He grew too cautious to be bold enough, for he defeended 
in his fourth by flow degrees. Dryden 

Some over-poife of (way, by turns they fijare. 

In peace the people, and the prince in war. Dryden. 

To Overpo'wer. v. a. [over and power.] To be predo¬ 
minant over ; to oppreis by fuperiority. 

Now in danger try’d, now known in arms 
Not to be over-power’d. Milt. Par. Loth 

As much light over-powers the eye, fo they who have weak 
eyes, when the ground is covered wifh (how, are wont to 
complain of too much light. Boyle. 

JCeafon allows none to be confident, but him only who 

governs 
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nrivems the world, who knows all things, and can do all 
ndivrs • and therefore can neither be furprrled nor over-powered. 
11,11 »» South's Sermons. 

After the death of Craflus, Pompey found himfclf out- 
•rtedbv Csfar; he broke with him, ovcr-poivcred him in 
r fenate, and caufed many unjuft decrees to pafs againft 
t*} 6 Dryden s Dedicat. to /Eneicl. 

h "lnfpiration is, when fuch an tver-powering impreffion of 
oropofition is made upon the mind by God himfelf, that 
. ■_ convincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and 
g|\ . 0 f j t> Watts's Logick. 

d,V Thc hiftorian makes thefe mountains the ftandards of the 
•fc of the water; which they could never have been, had 
not been Handing, when it did fo rife and over-power 
h earth. Woodw. Nat. Hijt. 

ToOvkrpRe'ss. v. a. [over and prefs.] To bear upon with 
hrefiftible force ; to overwhelm ; to crufli. 

Having an excellent horfc under him, when he was over- 
trelfcd by fome, he avoided them. Sidney. 

* M Michael’s arm main promontories flung. 

And over-prefs’d whole legions weak with fin. Rofcomm. 
When a prince enters on a war, he ought maturely to 
confider whether his coffers be full, his people rich by a 
long peace and free trade, not over-preffed with many bur- 
thenfome taxes. Swi f 1 ’ 

To Overprice- v. a. [over and prize .J To value at too 

^Parents over-prize their children, while they behold them 
through the vapours of affection. Wotton. 

OverRa'nk. n.f. [over and rank.], Too rank. 

It produces outer-rank binds. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Overrate, v. a. [over and rate.] To rate at too much. 
While vain fhows and lcencs you over-rate, 

’Tis to be fear’d,- 

That as a fire the former houfe o’erthrew, 

Machines and tempefts will deftroy the new. Dryden. 
To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns us not 
to over-rate the conveniencies of our ftation, and in eltimat- 
ing the proportion fit for us, to fix it rather too low than too 
high; for our defires will be proportioned to our wants, 
real or imaginary, and our temptations to our defires. 

Rogers. 

To Overre'ach. v. a. [over and reach.] 

1. To rife above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho and Atlas, over-reach 
and furmount all winds and clouds. Raleigh. 

Sixteen hundred year's after the earth was made, it was 
overflowed in a deluge of water in fuch excefs, that the floods 
over-reached the tops of the higheft mountains. Burnet. 

2. To deceive ; to go beyond ; to circumvent. A fagacious 
man is faid to have a long reach. 

What more cruel than man, if he fee himfelf able by 
fraud to over-reach , or by power to over-bear the laws where- 
unto he ftlould be lubjedt. Hooker , b. v. f 2. 

l have laid my brain in the fun and dried it,- that it wants 
matter to prevent fo grofs over-reaching. Shakefp. 

Shame to be overcome, or over-reach’d. 

Would utmoft vigour raife, and rais’d unite. Milton. 

A man who had been matehlcfs held 
In cunning, over-reach’d where lead he thought. 

To lave his credit, and for very fpight 
Still will be tempting him who foils him ftill. Milton: 
There is no pleafanter encounter than a trial of (kill be¬ 
twixt (harpers to over-reach one another. L'Effrange. 

Forbidding, opprcllion, defrauding and over-reaching one 
another, perfidioulnefs and treachery. Tillotfon. 

Such a principle is ambition, or a defrre of fame, by-which 
many vicious men are over-reached, and engaged contrary to 
their natural inclinations in a glorious and laudable conrfe of 
action. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 255. 

John had got an impreffion that Lewis was fo deadly cun-* 
ning a man, that he was afraid to venture himfclf alone with 
him ; at laft he took heart of grace ; let him come up, quoth 
he, it is but flicking to my point, and he can never over¬ 
reach me. Ho/lory of J. Bull. 

To Overre'ach. v. n. A horfe is faid to over-reach, when 
he brings his hinder feet too far forwards; and ftrikes his 
toes againft his fore fhoes. Farr. Di£l. 

Ovekreacher. n.f. [from over-reach.] A cheat; a de¬ 
ceiver. 

To Overre'ad. v. a. [over and read.] To perufe. 

The contents of this is the return of the duke ; you (hall 
anon over-read it at your pleafure. Shdkefpeare. 

To O ver-red. v. a. [over and red.] To fmear with red. 
Prick thy face and over- red thy fear, 

Thou lilly liver’d boy. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To O'verroast. v. a. [over and roaff .] To roail too much. 

’Twas burnt and dried away. 

And better 'twerc, that both of us did faft. 

Since of ourfelves, ourfelves are cholerick. 

Than feed it with fuch over-roaffed Belli. Shakefp, 
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To Overrule, v. a. [over and rule.] . 

1. To influence with predominant power; to Be fuperior in 
authority. 

Which humour perceiving to over-rule me, I ftr»ve againlt 

i t . . . Sidney ’ 

That which the church by her ecclefiaftical authority lhall 
probably think and defire to be true or good, muft in con- 
rrruitv of reafon over-rule all other inferior arguments what- 
foever. Hooker, b. v. f S. 

Except our own private, and but probable refolutions, be 
by the law of publick determinations over-ruled, wc take 
awav all poflibifitv of fociable life in the world. Hooker. 

What if they be fuch as will be over-ruled with fome one, 
whom they dare not difpleafe. Whitgifta 

So much his paffion and animofity over-ruled his.confcience. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

A wife man (hall over-rule his ftars, and have a greater 
influence upon his own content, than all the conftcllations 
and planets of the firmament. Taylor. 

He is ailed by a paffion which abfolutcly over-rules him ; 
and focan no more recover himfelf, than a bowl rolling down 
an hill flop itfelf in the midft of its career. South. 

’Tis temerity for men to venture their lives upon unequal 
encounters ; unlefs where they are obliged by an over-ruling 
impulfe of confcience and duty. L'Efirange. 

A man may, by the influence of an over-riding planet, be 
inclined to lull, and yet by the force of reafon overcome that 
bad influence. Swift. 

2. To govern with high authority; to fuperintend. 

Wherefore does he not now come forth and openly over¬ 
rule, as in other matters he is accuftomed ? Hayward. 

3. To fuperfede : as hi law to over-rule a plea is to rejedt it as 
incompetent. 

Thirty acres make a farthing land, nine farthings a Cor- 
nifh acre, and four Cornifli acres a knights fee. But this rule 
is over-ruled to a greater or lefler quantity, according to the 
fruitfulnefs or barrennefs of the foil. Carew. 

To Overru'n. v. a. [over and run. J 

1. To harrafs by incurlions ; to ravage ; to rove over in a ho- 
ftile manner. 

Thofe barbarous nations that over-ran the world, poflefled 
thofe dominions, whereof they are now fo called. Spenjer. 

Till the tears fhe fhed, 

Like envious floods o’er-ran her lovely face, 

She was the faireft creature in the w'orld. Shakefp. 

They err, who count it glorious to fubdue 
By conqucft far and wide, to over-run 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 

Great cities by affault Milton's Paradife Luff. 

The nine 

Their fainting foes to fhameful flight compell’d. 

And with refiftlefs force o'er-rim the field. Dryden . 

Guftavus Adolphus could not enter this part of the em¬ 
pire after having over-run moft of the reft. Addifon, 

A commonwealth may be over-run by a powerful neigh¬ 
bour, which may produce bad confequcnccs upon your trade 
and liberty. Swift's Adifced. 

2. To out-run. 

Pyroclcs being come to fixteen, over-run his age in growth, 
ftrength, and all things following it, that not Muiidorus could 
perform any action on horfc or foot more ftrongly, or deliver 
that ftrength more nimbly, or become the delivery more 
gracefully, or employ all more vii tuoufly. Sidney, b. ii. 

We may out-run 

By violent fwiftnefs, that which we nin at. 

And lofe by over-running. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Ahimaz rah by the way of the plain, and over-ran Culhi. 

2 Sam. xviii. 23. 

Galilsus hoteth, that if an open trough, wherein water 
is, be driven faftcr than the water can follow, the water ga- 
thcreth upon an heap towards the hinder end, where the 
(notion began ; which he fuppofeth, holding confidently the 
motion of the earth to be the caufc of the ebbing and flow¬ 
ing of the ocean ; bccaufc the earth over-runneth the water. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hijloiy 

3. To overfpread ; to cover all over. 

With an over-running flood he will make an utter end of 
the place. AW;, i. 8. 

This difpofition of the elements and the parts of the 
earth, (hews us the footfteps of fome kind of ruin which 
happened in fuch a way, that at the fame time a general 
flood of waters would nectfiarily over-run the whole earth. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. To mifehief by great numbers ; to peftcr. 

To flatter foolifh men into a hope of life where there is 
none, is much the fame with betraying people into an opinion, 
that they are in a virtuous and happy ftate, when thev arc 
oyer-run with paffion and drowned in their lulls. L’Ejlrange, 
Were it not for the mediant labours of this induftrious 
animal, Egypt would be over-run with crocodiles. Addifon. 
Such provifidn made, that a country fhould not want fprings 
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O V E 

6s ere convenient for it; nor be over-run with them, and 
. afford little or nothing elfc; but a fupply every where 1'uit- 
nblc to the necellities of each climate and region of the 
globe* IVoodw. Nat. Hifl. 

5. To injure by treading down. 

His tears defac’d the furface of the well. 

And now the lovely face but half appears. 

O'er-run with wrinkles and deform’d with tears. Addifon. 

6. Among printers, to be obliged to change the difpofition of 
the lines and words in correcting, by reafon of the infertions. 

To Overru'k. "v. n. To overflow ; to be more than full. 

Though you have left me. 

Yet dill my foul o*er-runs with fondnefs towards you. Smith. 
Cattle in inclofures (hall always have fre(h pafture, that 
now is all trampled and over-run. Spenfer. 

To Overse'e. v. a. [ over and fee .] 

1. To fuperintend ; to overlook. 

He had charge my difeipline to frame. 

And tutors nouriture to overfee. Fairy Queen. 

She without noife will overjee 
His children and his family. Dryden. 

2. To overtook; to pafs by unheeded ; to omit. 

I who refolve to overfee 
No lucky opportunity, 

Will go to council to advife 

Which way t’ encounter, or furprife. • Hud. p. iff. 

Overse'en. part, [from overfee .] Miftaken ; deceived. 

A common received error is never utterly overthrown, 
till fuch times as we go from ftgns unto caufes, and (hew 
fome manifeff root or 'fountain thereof common unto all, 
whereby it may clearly appear how it hath come to pafs that 
fo many have, been overfecn. Hooker, h. i. f. 8. 

They rather obferved what he had done, and differed for 
the king and for his country, without farther enquiring what 
he had omitted to do, or been overfeen in doing. Clarend. 

Overs e'er, n.f [from overfee.] 

1. One who overlooks ; a fuperintendent.' 

There arc in the world certain voluntary bverfeefs of all 
books, whofe cenfure, in this refpect, would foil (harp on us. 

Hooker , b. v. f. 31. 

Jchiel and Azariah were overfeers \miet Cononiah. 

2 Chron. xxxi. 13. 

To entertain a gueff, with what a care 
Wou’d he his hou(hold ornaments prepare ; 

Harrafs his fervants, and as o'erfeer (land. 

To keep them working with a threat’ning wand. 

Clean all my plate, he cries. Dryden. 

2. An officer who has the care of the parochial provifioa for 
the poor. 

The church-wardens and overfeers of the poor might find 
it poflible to difeharge their duties, whereas now in the 
greater out-pari(hcs many of the poorer parifliioners, through 
fcegledl, do perifh for want of fome heedful eye to overlook 
them. Graunt's Bills of Mort. 

To Overse't. v. a. [over and fet.] 

1. To turn the bottom upwards ; to throw off the bafis. 

The tempefts met, 

The failors maffer’d, and the (hip o'er-fet. Dryden. 

It is forced through the hiatus’s at the bottom of the fea 
with fuch vehemence, that it puts the fea into the mod hor¬ 
rible perturbation, even when there is not the lead breath 
of wind ; over-fetting (hips in the harbours, and finking them. 

JP'oodvj. Nat. Hifl. 

Would the confederacy exert itfelf, as much to annoy the 
enemy, as they do for "their defence, we might bear them 
down with the weight of our armies, and over-fet the whole 
power of France. Addifon on the War . 

2. To throw out of regularity. 

His action againft Catiline ruined the eonful, when it 
faved the city; for it fo fwelled his foul, that ever after¬ 
wards it was apt to be over-fet with vanity. Dryden. 

To Overse't. v. n. To fall off the bafis. 

Part of the weight will be under the axle-tree, which 
will fo far counterpoifc what is above it, that it will veiy 
much prevent the over-fetting. Mortimer's Hufl. 

To Oversha'de. v. a. [over and fade. J To cover with 

any thing that caufes darknefs. 

Black night o'er-Jhadc thy day, and death thy life. Shakefp. 

Dark cloudy death o'cr-Jhadcs his beams of life. 

And he nor fees, nor hears us. Shakefp. 

No great and mighty fubjedt might eclipfe or over-fade 
' the imperial power. Bacon. 

If a wood of leaves o'er-fade the tree. 

In vain the hind (hall vex the threfhing floor. 

For empty chaff" and draw will be thy dore. Dryden. 

Should we mix our friendly talk, 

O'er-fadtd in that fav’rite walk ; 

Both pleas’d with all we thought wc wanted. Prior. 

To OversHa'dow. v. a. [over and fadow.] 

1. To throw a (hadow over any thing. 

Weeds choak and over-fadow the corn, and bear it down, 
cr ftarve and deprive it of nouridiment. Baton. 
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Death, 

Let the damps of thy dull breath 
Over-fadow even the (hade. 

And make darknefs felf afraid. r n 

Darknefs mud over-fadow all his bounds, 

Palpable darknefs, and blot out three days. jur.j. 

21 To U 1 5 lter '» “ P roteft J ^ cover with fuperiour influenc?* 
My aver-Jhadowing fpirit and might, with thee 
I fend along : ride forth and bid the deep 
Within appointed bounds. Milton's Par Un 

On her (hould come "’ 

The holy ghod, and the power of the highed 
O'erfadow her. Para life Regain'd, b i 

To Oversho'ot. v.n. [over and foot.] To fly beyond the 
mark. 

Often it drops, or over-foots by the difproportions of dif 
tance or application. Collier on Human R<af 0 „’ 

To Overshoo't. v. a. J ' 

1. To (hoot beyond the mark. 

Every inordinate appetite defeats its bwn fatisfaclion, by 
over-footmg the mark it aims at. TtUotfon 

2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To venture too for; to af- 
fert too much. 

Leave it to themfelves to confider, whether they have in 
this point or not over-fot themfelves ; which God doth 
know is quickly done, even when our meaning is mod frncere. 

'Hooker , b. ii. f 8. 

In finding fault with the laws I doubt me, you (hall much 
over-foot your felf, and make me the more diilike your other 
diflikes of that government. Spenfer on Ireland. 

For any thing that I can learn of them, you have over-Jhm 
yourfelf in reckoning. Wbitgiftt. 

Oversight, n.f. [from over and fight.] 

1. Superintendence. 

They gave the money, being told unto them that had the 
over-fight of the houfe. 2 Kings xii. n ; 

Fced the flock of God, taking the over-fsght thereof, not 
by condraint, but willingly. 1 p ( t. v , 2. 

2. Midake; error. 

Amongd fo many huge volumes, as the infinite pains of 
St. Augudine have brought forth, what one hath gotten 
greater love, commendation, and honour, than the book 
wherein he carefully owns his over-fights and fincerely con- 
demneth them. Hooker's Pref. 

His fon mark’d this over-fight, 

And then midook reverie of wrong for right; Pope. 
To Oversi'ze. v. a. [over and fixe.] 

1. To furpafs in bulk. 

Thofe bred in a mountainous country, over-fize thofe that 
dwell on low levels. Sandys Journey. 

2. [over and fixe, a compod with which mafons cover walls.] 
To plader over. 

He thus o'er-fix'd with coagulate gore. 

Old grandfire Priam feeks. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To Overski'p. v. a. [over and fip.] 
j. To pafs by leaping. 

Prefume not ye that are (heep, to make vourfelves guides 
of them that (hould guide you ; neither feek ye to over-ftp 
the fold, which they about you have pitched. Hooker. 

2. To pafs over. 

Mark if to get them (he o'er-fip the red, 

Mark if (he read them twice, or kifs the name. Donne. 

3. To efcape. 

When that hour o'er-fips me in the day. 

Wherein I figh not, Julia, for thy fake; 

The next enfuing hour fome foul milchance 
Torment me. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Who alone Aiders, differs mod i’th’mind ; 

But then the mind much fufPranoe does o'er-fip , 

When grief hath mates and bearing fellowfhip. Shakef. 

To Oversle'ep. v.a. [over and fleep.] To deep too long. 
To Oversli'p. v. a. [over and flip.] To pafs undone, un¬ 
noticed, or unufed ; to negledt. 

The carcleflhefspf the juffices in impofing this rate, or the 
negligence of the conflables in collecting it, or the back- 
wardnefs of the inhabitants in paying the fame, over-flipped 
the time. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

It were injurious to over-flip a noble aft in the duke during 
this employment, which I mud celebrate above all his ez- 
pences. ' . ^tton. 

To Oversno'w. v.a. [over and /now.] To cover with fnow. 
Thcfe I wielded while my bloom was warm. 

Ere age undoing my nerves, or time o'er-fnow'd my head. 

Dtydcns Ene-.s. 

Overso'ld. part, [from overfel .] Sold at too high a price. 

Life with eafe I can difclaim, 

And think it over-fold to purchafe fame. Dryden. 

Overso'on. ado. [over and foon.] 'I 00 focn. 

The lad may prove well enough, if he ova-fon think not 
too well of himftlf, and will bear away that he heareth ot 
his elders. ^"^'VER- 
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Ov„ S FE'»T. part. [«*r' ml *«**» tm&S , 

. The verb overfpend is not ufed. 

forefp • -] d thyme an d garlick beats, 

^ '!?«■ DnJl "- 
To «. («*• j T ° co,er o,er j 

10 \Vhethcr"they were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, Gothcs, 
or feme other which did naftrai all chnltcndom, ,nsim- 

*°g?£ duee’fons of Noah was the whole 

Darknefs Europe’s face did overfpread. 

From lazy cells, where fuperdit.on bred. Denham. 

Not a deluge that only over-run fome particular region , 
JSi overhead the file of the whole earth from pole*, 

X o°Oversta'nd! y. a. [over and fiand.] To dand too 

^He^the^Sbe, fince you refufe the price; 

What madman would o’erjiand his market twice. ry 
To OveRSTA'RE. v. a. [over and flare.] To dare wildly. 

T Some warlike fign mud be ufed ; either a (lovenly buflcin, 
or an overflaring frounced head. 

To Overstock, v.a. [over 2nd flock.] To fill too full; to 

Cr °lf raillery had entered the old Roman coins, we (hould 
bavc been overflocked with medals of this nature. Addtjon. 

Somebilhop, not overflockcd with relations, or attached to fa¬ 
vourites, bedows fome inconfiderable benefice. Swijt. 

Since we arc fo bent upon enlarging our flocks, it may be 
worth enquiring what we (hall do with our wool, in cafe 
Barndaple (hould be ever overflockcd. 

ToOverstg're. v.a. [over zn&/lore.] To dore with too much. 
Fidies are more numerous than beads or birds, as appears 
bv their numerous fpawn; and if all thefe (hould come to 
maturity', even the ocean itfelf would have been long fince 
Zflored with fi(h. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Ovekstrai'n. v. n. [over and fir am.] To make too 

violent efforts. , 

Craffus tod himfclf, his equipage, and his army, bywr- 
framng for the Parthian gold. Collier. 

He wifiicd all painters would imprint this leflon deeply in 
their memory, that with overflraining and carncdnefs of 
fuddling their pieces, they often did them more harm than 
„ 00 d. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

To Overstrain, v. a. To dretch too far. 

Confeffors were apt to overflrain their privileges, in which 
St. Cyprian made a notable dand againd them. Ayliffe. 

To Overswa'y. v. a. [over and fway.'] To overrule ; to 

bC When they are the major part of a general adembly, then 
their voices being more in number, mud overfway their 
judgments who are fewer. 

Great command o'erfways our order. bbakejp. 

To Overswe'll. v, a. [ over and Jwell. J To rife above. 

Till, Lucius, ’till the wine o'erfwell the cup ; 

I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. Shakefp. 

When his banks the prince of rivers, Po, 

Doth overfwell, he breaks with hideous fall. Fairfax. 
Overt, adj. [ ouvert, Fr.] Open; publick; apparent. 

To vouch this, is no proof, 

Without more certain and more overt ted, 

Than thefe thin habits and poor likelihoods. Shakefp. 
Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praife; but there 
be fecret and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune ; certain 
deliveries of a man’s felf. Bacon. 

My repulfe at Hull, was the fird overt cflay to be made 
how patiently I could bear the lofs of my kingdoms. K. Charles. 

The defign of their dedru&ion may have been projeaed 
in the dark ; but when all was ripe, their enemies proceeded 
to fo many overt afts in the face of the nation, that it was 
obvious to the meaned. Swift. 

Whereas human laws can reach no farther than to redrain 
the overt adion, religion extends to the fccret motions of the 
foul. Rogers, Serm. 17. 

O'vertly. adv. [from the adjeaive.] Openly. 

To Overta'ke. v.a. [over and take.] 

I. To catch any thingby purfuit; to come up to fomething go¬ 
ing before. 

We durd not continue longer fo near her confines, led 
her plagues might fuddenly overtake us before we did ceafe 
to be partakers with her (ins. Hooker. 

If 1 had given you this at over-night. 

She might have been o'ertaken ; and yet (he writes 
Purfuit would be but vain. Sbakcfpeare. 

I (hall fee 

The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. Shakefp. 
The enemy faid, I will purine, I will overtake, I will di¬ 
vide the fpoil. Ex. xv. 9. 

My foul, more carnedly releas’d. 

Will out-drip hers, as bullets flown before 
A later bullet may o'ertake, the powder being more. Donne. 


Dryden . 


To thy willies move a fpcedy pace, n , 

Or death will foon o'ertake thee in the chaC ** ., L p e 
How mud he tremble for fear vengeance (hould overtake 
him, before he has made his peace with God l Rogers. 

* T ?ft in a fault, W which mUM 

h tLIXu XSiy a* parts with difficulty, becaufe 
they were overtafed. Harvey on Consumptions. 

To Overta'x. v. a. [over and tax.] 1 o tax too heavily. 

To OVERTHROW. V. a. [over and throw ; prefer, over¬ 
threw ; part, overthrown.] 

^ittacus was a wife and valiant man, but his wifejw<rr- 
threw the table when he had invited his friends. 

2. To throw down ; to ruin ; to demohdi. 

When the walls of Thebes he overthrew. 

His fatal hand my royal father flew. 

2. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiih. . 

* Our endeavour is not fo much to overthrow them with 
whom we contend, as to yield them jud and reafonable caufes. 

Hooker, b. v. J. I. 

To Sujah next, your conquering army drew, 

Him they furpris’d, and calily o’erthrew. Dryden. 

A. To dedroy ; to mifehief; to bring to nothing. 

She found means to have us acculed to the king, as though 
we went about lome pradtife to overthrow him in his own 

ellate bm “* 

Here’s Glo’dcr 

O’er-charging your free purfes with large fines. 

That feeks to overthrow religion. Shakefp. Men. VJ. 

Thou walked in peril of thy overthrowing. Ece. xm. 13. 
God cverthroweth the wicked for their wickednels. 

Prov. xxi. 12. 

OvERTHRo'w. n.f. [from the verb.] 

X. The date of being turned upfidc down. 

2- Ruin; deftrudlion. . . 

Of thole chridian oratories, the overthrow and ruin is de- 
fired, not by infidels, pagans, or Turks, but by a fpecial re¬ 
fined fcdl of chridian believers. Hooker, b. v. f 17. 

They return again into Florida, to the murcher and over¬ 
throw of their own countrymen. Abbot. 

I ferve my mortal foe. 

The man who caus’d my country's overthrow. 

3. Defeat; difeomfiture. 

From without came to mine eyes the blow. 

Whereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield ; 

Both thefe confpir’d poor rcafon’s overthrow ; 

Falie in myfclf, thus have I lod the field. 

Quiet foul, depart; 

For I have feen our enemies overthrow. 

From thefe divers Scots feared more harm bv victory than 
they found among their enemies by their overthrow. Hayw. 
Poor Hannibal is maul’d, 

The theme is giv’n, and drait the council’s call’d, 

Whether he (hould to Rome diredly go. 

To reap the fruit of the dire overthrow. 

4. Degradation. 

His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him ; 

For then, and not ’till then he felt himfelf. 

And found the blefiednefs of being little. -. Jt . 

Overthro'wer. n.f. [from overthrow.] He who overthrows. 
OVERTHWA’RT. adj. [over and thwart.] 

1. Oppofite ; being over againd. 

We whifper, for fear our overthwart neighbours 

Should hear us, and betray us to the government. Dryd. 

2. Croding any thing perpendicularly. 

3. Perverfe ; adveri’e ; contradi&ious. 

Two or three acts difpofed them to crofs and oppofe any 

propofition ; and that overthwart humour was difeovered to 
rule in the breads of many. Clarendon. 

Overthwa'rtly. adv. [from overlhwart.] 

1. Acrols ; tranfverfeiy. 

The brawn of the thigh (hall appear, by drawing fmall 
hair drokes from the hip to the knee, (hadowed again over- 
thwartly. Peacham on Drawing. 

2. Pervicacioufly; perverfely. 

Overthwa'rtness. n. f. [from overthwart.] Pervieacity 5 
perverfenefs. 

Overtoo'k. pret. and part. pajf. of overtake. 

To Overto p, v. a. [over and top.] 

1. To rife above; to raife the head above. 

Pile your dud upon the quick and dead, 

T’ o'er top old Pelion or the fleyilh head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

In the dance the graceful goddefs leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads. 

2. To excel; to furpafs. 

Who ever yet 

Have dood to charity, and difplay’d th’ effects 
18 X 


Dryden. 
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Of difpofition gentle and of wifdom, 

O'ertopping woman’s power. Shakefp. Hen. VIII 

As far as the foul o'ertops the body, fo far its pains, or 
rather mournful fenfations, exceed thofe of the carcafe. Haw 
3- T-bfcure ; to make of lefs importance by fuperiour ex- 

Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of Europe, he 
fliould now grow lefs, and be ever-topped by fo great a con- 
juncW > Bacons Henry VII. 

Une whom you love. 

Had champion kill’d, or trophy won. 

Rather than thus be dvertapt, 

Wou’d you not wifli his laurels cropt ? Swift 

T «s;' p „™: ‘ [mr and ™ T ° ^ ’- 

In fuch a night. 

Did Thifbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew. 

And faw the lion’s fliadow ere himfelf. 

And ran difmay’d away. Shakefp. Merck, of Venice . 

Overture, n. f. [ouverture, French.] 

1. Opening j difclofure ; difeovery. 

I wifh 

You had only in your filent judgment try’d it, 

Without more overture. shakefp. Win. Tale. 

2. rropolal; fomething offered to confidcration. 

Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, and made 
an overture unto him for obtaining of the fovereign lordfhip 
lhe "? f V , , . Davits on Ireland. 

All thefe fair overtures, made by men well efteemed for 
honeft dealing, could not take place. Hayward. 

We with open breaft 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture y and turn not back perverfe. Milton. 

ITie earl of Pembroke, who abhorred the war, promoted 
all overtures towards accommodation with great impor¬ 
tunity. Clarendon. 

If a convenient fupply offers itfelf to be feifed by force or 
gained by fraud, human nature periuades us to hearken to the 
inviting overture. Rogers, Serm. 2. 

Suppofe five hundred men propofing, debating, and voting, 
according to their own little or much reafon, abundance of 
indigefled and abortive, many pernicious and foolifh overtures 
would arife. Swift. 

To Overtu'rn. v. a. [over and turn. ] 

1. To throw down ; to topple down ; to fubvert; to ruin. 

Fie is wife in heart and mighty in ftrength—which removeth 
the mountains, and overturned them in his anger, fob ix.5. 

Thefe will fometimes overturn , and fometimes fwallow 
up towns, and make a general confufion in nature. Burnet. 

This he obviates, by faying we fee all the ideas in God ; 
which, is an anfwer to this objetSlion, but fuch an one as 
overturns his whole hypothefis, and renders it ufelefs and 
as unintelligible, as any of thofe he has laid afide. Locke. 

If we will not encourage publick works of beneficence, 
till we are fecure that no ftorm fhall overturn what we help 
to build ; there is no room left for charity. Atterlury. 

A monument of death lefs fame, 

A woman’s hand o'er turns. Rowe. 

2. To over-power; to conquer. 

Pain exceflive overturns all patience. Milton. 

Overtu'rner. n.f [from overturn.'] Subvcrter. 

I have brought before you a robber of the publick treafure, 
an over turner of law and jultice, and the deftriuftion of the 
Sicilian province. Swift. 

To Overvalue, v. a. [over and value.] To rate at too 
high a price. 

We have juft caufe to Hand in fome fear, leaft by thus 
overvaluing their fermons they make the price and eftima- 
tion of feripture, otherwife notified, to fall. Hooker. 

To Overvei'l. v. a. [over and veil.] To cover: 

The day begins to break, and night is fled j 
Whofe pitchy mantle overveild the «arth. Shakefp. 

To Overvo'te. v. a. [over and vote.] To conquer by plu¬ 
rality of votes. 

The lords and commons might be content to be overvoted 
by the major part of both houfes, when they had ufed each 
their own freedom. King Charles. 

To Overwa'tch. v. n. [over and watch.] To fubdue with 
long want of reft. 

Morpheus is difpatch’d; 

Which done, the lazy monarch overwatch'd, 

Down from his propping elbow drops his head, 

DifTolv’d in fleep, and fnrinks within his bed. Dry den. 

Overwa'tched. adj. Tired with too much watching. 

While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn him¬ 
felf to pacify with fleep his over-watched eyes. Sidney. 

Overwea'k. adj. [over and weak.] Too weak; too feeble. 
Paternal perfuafions, after mankind began to forget the 
original giver of life, became in all overweak to refill thw 
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firft inclination of evil: or after •,. 

t. conitrain it. ’ *4® habitual, 

-p * £ 

To Overwea'ther. V. [*,* l&lwtatbcr 
by violence of weather. ' ■* ^ 0 batter 

~, Ho .. w * younker or a prodigal. 

The flearfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind » 

How hke the prodigal doth fhe return. 

With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails 

T„ n fent ’ and be gS ar ’ tI b y tile ftrumpet wind. Shot a 
T o Over wee n. v. n. [over and ween.] To think too Wiu 
to think with arrogance. ^ghly j 

To reach beyond the truth of any thin* in th™,^ 
cfpecially ,n the opinion of a man’s felf ° E^ ght; 
Oft have I feen a hot o'erweenmg cur, Corner. 

Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held cjui « 

^ ^ !° r me ’ to whofe S»g (onowfi 

m.ght be fome allay or I to think fo. S 

Lafh hence thefe overweening rags of France, JP ' 
Thefe famifh d beggars, weary of their lives. Shahlh 
My eye s too quick, my heart o'erweens too much. 
ETnlefs my hand and ftrength could equal them. Sheiefo 
l ake heed of overweening, and compare 
Thy peacock’s feet with thy gay peacock’s train : 

Study the bell and higheft things that are, 

Isut of thyfelf an humble thought retain. n_- 

They that ovenveen, 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen. 

No anger find in thee. 

He might have learnt 
Lefs overweening, fince he fail’d in Job, 

Whofe conftant perfevcrance overcame 
Whate’cr his cruel malice could invent. p^ p,. 

No man is fo bold, rafh, and overweening of bis own 
works, as an ill painter and a bad poet. Dryden 

Enthufiafm, though founded neither on reafon nor Reve¬ 
lation, but nfing from the conceits of a warmed or over¬ 
weening brain, works more powerfully on the perfuafions 
and actions of men, than either or both together. Locke. 

Men of fair minds and not given up to the overweening of 
felf-flattery, are frequently guilty of it: and, in many cafes 
one with amazement hears the arguings, and is aftonifhed 
at the obftinacy of a worthy man who yields not to the-evi- 
dence of reafon. 

Now enters overweening pride. 

And fcandal ever gaping wide. Swift 

Overwee'ningly. adv. [from overween.] With too much 
arrogance ; with too high an opinion. 

To Overwei'gh. y. a. [over and weigh.] To preponderate. 
Sharp and fubtile difeourfes of wit, procure many times 
very great applaufe, but being laid in the balance with that 
which the habit of found expdrienc.e delivereth, they are over¬ 
weighed. Hooker, b. v. / 7. 

My unfoil’d name, the aufterenefs of my life. 

Will fo your accufation overweigh. 

That you fhall ftifle in your own report. Shakefp. 

Overwei'ght. n. f [over and weight.] Preponderance. 
Sinking into water is but au overweight of the body, in 
refpea of the water. Bacon's Nat. ’Hi}. 

To Overwhelm, v. a. [over and whelm.] 

1. To crufh underneath fomething violent and weighty. 

What age is this, where honeft men, ° 

Plac’d at the helm, 

A fea of fome foul mouth or pen. 

Shall overwhelm ? Ben. Jehnfon. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head. 

With the hell hated lie o'erwbelm thy heart. Shakefp. 
How trifling an apprehenfion is the fhame of being laughed 
at by fools, when compared with that cverlafting fhame and 
aftonifhment which fhall overwhelm the finner, when he fhall 
appear before the tribunal of Chrift. Rogers. 

Blind they rejoice, though now even now they fall; 
Death haftes amain ; one hour o'erwbelms them a11. Pope. 

2. To overlook gloomily. 

Let the brow o'erwbelm it. 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded bafe. Shakefpeare. 

An apothecary late I noted. 

In tatter’d weeds with overwhelming brows. 

Culling of fimples. Shakefp. Rom, and Juliet. 

Overwhelmingly, adv. [from overwhelming.] In fuch a 
manner as to overwhelm. 

Men fhould not tolerate themfelves one minute in any 
known fin, nor impertinently betray their fouls to ruin for 
that which they call light and trivial; which is fo indeed in 

xdpeft 
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Overwi'se. v. a. (over and wije. J w He to attestation. 

Make not thyfelf overwife. Eccl. vii. l6. 

Overwrought, part, [over and wrought.] 
j. Laboured too much. 

„ Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to 
give over. A work may be overwrought , as well as under¬ 
wrought : too much labour often takes away the fpirit, by 
adding to the polifhing j fo that there remains nothing but 
a dull correflnefs, a piece without any confiderable faults, 
but with few beauties, Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2, Worked all over. 

Of Gothic ftru&ure was the northern fide, 

O'erwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. Pope. 

3. It has in Sbakefpeare a fenfe which I know not well how to 
° reconcile to the original meaning of the word, and therefore 

conclude it mifprinted for ovenaught ; that is, overreached or 
cheated. 

By fome device or other. 

The villain is o'erwrought of all my money ; 

They fay this town is full of cozenage. Shakefp. 

Overwo'rn. part, [over and worn.] 

1, Worn out; fubdued by toil. 

With watching overworn, with cares oppreft. 

Unhappy I had laid me down to rell. Dryden. 

2. Spoiled by time. 

The jealous o'erworn widow and herfelf. 

Are mighty goflips in this monarchy. Shakefp. 

Overyea'red. adj. [over and year.] Too old. 

Among them dwelt 

A maid, whofe fruit was ripe, not overyeared. Fairfax. 
Overzea'lous. adj. [over and zealous.] Too zealous. 

* It is not of fuch weighty neceffity to determine oue way 
or the other, as fome overzealous for or againft the imma¬ 
teriality of the foul, have been forward to make the world 
believe. Zwvfr. 

Ought, n.f. [aphit, that is, a whit, Saxon. This word is 
therefore more properly written aught. See Aught. j Any 
thing; not nothing. 

For ought that 1 can underftand, there is no part but the 
bare Englilh pale, in which the Irilh have not the greateft 
footing. . . Spenfer on Ireland. 

He alkcd him if he faw ought. Mark viii. 23. 

To do ought good never will be our talk ; 

But ever to do ill our foie delight. Milton’s Par. Lof. 

Umverfal Lord ! be bounteous ftill 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Has e gather’d ought of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. Milton 

Oucht. verb imperfea. [This word the etymologifts make 
the preterite of ewe, but it has often a prefent fign’ification.] 

1. I Preterite of owe.] Owed; was bound to pay; have been 
indebted. 

Apprehending the occafion, I will add a continuance to 
that happy motion, and befides give you fome tribute of the 
0VC du u 7 1 ong ^ve ought you. Spelman. 

1 his blood which men by treafon fought. 

That followed, fir, which to myfdf I ought. Dryden. 

2. 1 o be obliged by duty. 

Judges ought to remember, that their office is to interpret 
law, and not to make or give law. Bacon 

Morals criticks ought to Ihow. p ‘ 

She a£ts juft as fhe ought, ? ' 

But never, never reach’d one generous thought; Pope. 

3. To be fit; to be neceffary. 6 V 

Jjrr 0U&bt y° b , C Uu S ht ’ k muft he to one that can 
■peak the language already. . 

°of F ^ R e gg ° dh 3nd f° rtm ' Lat ’J Havifl g ‘he fhape 

fiiThSkJ 0 " ° f u th r T nda T? egg ’ ° f tHat the WOrJd was 

OLiTARon^^-^r fCnfe Ian S ua g r eof a » antiquity. Burn. 

^r*vi zet and ^ Latin - J Brin ^ 

oflm’itoSS ““ bWS ‘ h °“ ld is a pl,i " H* 

rj , , ' . More s Ant. agamf Athcifm 

Birds and omparaus creatures have eggs enough at firll 
Concaved , n thcm feme them for many years layfng. 

S " l A name of weight of 


OUT 

The ounce, 

The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Riling, the crumbled earth above them threw 
In hillocks. Milton's Par. Lofl, l. vii. 

Ouphe. n.f. [autf, Teutonick.] A fairy; a goblin. 

Nun Page and my little fon, we’ll drefs 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white. Shqk. 
Ou'phen. n.f. [from ouph.] Elfilh. 

Fairies, black, gray, green, and white. 

Ye moon ftiinc revellers and fhadcs of night. 

You ouphen heirs of fixed deftiny. 

Attend your office. Sbakefpeare. 

Our. pron. poff. [u/ie, Saxon.] 

1. Pertaining to us; belonging to us. 

"You fhall 

Lead our firft battle, brave Macduff, and we 

Shall take upon us what elfe remains. Sbakefpeare. 

Our wit is given almighty God to know. 

Our will is given to love him being known ; 

But God could not be known to us below, 

But by his works which through the fenfe are fhown. 

So in our little world this foul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty’d. 

Doth ufe on divers objedis divers powers. 

And fo are her effedts diverfify’d. Da Jes. 

2. When the fubftantive goes before, it is written ours. 

Edmund, whofe virtue in this inftance. 

So much commands itfelf, you fhall be ours. Shakefp. 

Thou that haft fafhion’d twice this foul of ours, 

So that fhe is by double title thine, Davies. 

Be ours, who e’er thou art. 

Forget the Greeks. Denham. 

1 axallan, fhook by Montezuma’s powers. 

Has, to refill his forces, call’d in ours. Dryden. 

Reading furnifhes the mind only with materials of know¬ 
ledge, it is thinking makes what we read ours : it is not 
enough to cram ourfelves with a great load of colledtions, 
unlefs we chew them over again, they will not give us 
ftrength. Locke. 

Their organs are better difpofed than ours, for receiving 
grateful impreffions from fenfible objefts. Atterbury. 

Ourse lves. reciprocal pronoun, [the plural of myfelf.l 

1. We; not others. J 

We ourfelves might diftindlly number in words a great 
dea^ farther than we ufually do, would we find out but fome 
nt denominations to fignify them by. Locke. 

2 . Us; not others, in the oblique cafes. 

Safe in ourfelves, while on ourfelves we Hand, 

The fea is ours,, and that defends the land. 

Ourself is ufed in the regal ftile. 

To make focietv 
The fweeter welcome, we will keep ourfelf 
Till fupper-time alone. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

We ourfelf will follow 

In the main battle. . Sbakefpeare. 

Not fo much as a treaty can be obtained, unlefs we would 


Dryden. 


1 . j ‘ vuiajuLu, iiiucib we would 

denude ourfelf of all force to defend us. Clarendon. 

Ouse. n.f. Tanners bark. Ainfworth 

Ou'sel.m./ [° r l e , Saxon.] A blackbird. " 

The merry lark her mattins fings aloft, 

■'r'i tbrU ^ 1 replies, the mavis defcant plays, 

I he oujel fhrills, the ruddock warbles foft j 
So goodly all agree, with fweet confenr. 

To this day’s merriment. 

The oujel cock fo black of hue, 

With orange tawney bill. 

forThree^enc and 0r b,ackbirds ’ wcre commonly fold 

To otT P CC r' P /f Ce ‘ . r- Hak ™ Ul ™ Providence. 
T away ^ * [ °" J } FrCnch ’J To vaaite ; to take 

Multiplication of aaions upon the cafe were rare formerly, 
ard thereby wager of law oufed, which difeouraged many 

Out. adv. [ut, Saxon; uyt, Dutch.] 

1. Notwithin. J 

The gown with ftiff embroid’ry fliining. 

Looks charming with a flighter lining; 
i be °. ut d ^ Indian figures ftain. 


weight, an ounce is twenty penny-weieht 2 • u 7 2 ‘ § enerall 7 oppofed to in. 

twenty-four grains. } P 7 ght * a P cnjl y-we.ght, That blind rafcally boy, that abufi 


Prior. 


twenty-four grains. 

w .. The Wood he hath loft, 

p hlch 1 dare vouch is more than thht he hath 
ny many an ounce, he dropt it for bis country. Shakefp 
fame r >0,,ge d jy. wegbeth one ounce twenty-fix grains /he 

^Tt^ri W€t> WCighCth --fixVram: 
0 Ser !* f ' imtCi FrCnChi S P anHh -J A lyn^Ta 


caufe his own are «,7rt him 

|. In a ftate of difclofure. Shakefp, 

-ft* 

.. Not in confinement or concealment. 

Nature her cuftoni holds, 

tL IZ y tv “ willi whm th ' li g»™. 

The woman will be S Sbc.kefpca-e. 

5. From 
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OUT 

5. From the place or houfe. 

Out with the dog, fays one; what cur is that ? fays an¬ 
other : whip him out, fays the third. Sbakefp. 

6. From the inner part. 

This is the place where the priefts (hall boil the trcfpafs 
offering; that they bear it not out into the utter court, to 
fan&ify the people. Ezek. xlvi. 20. 

7. Not at home. 

8. In a ftatc of extinction. 

It was great ign’rance, Glofter’s eyes being out. 

To let him live; where he arrives he moves 

All hearts. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

This candle burns not clear; *tis I muff fnuff it. 

Then out it goes. Shaktfp. Henry VIII. 

Bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 

Thinkft thou the firy fever will go out 

XVith titles blown from adulation. Sbakefp. Hen. V. 

Her candle goeth not out by night. Prov. xxxi. 18. 

9. In a ftatc of being exhaufted. 

When the butt is out we will drink water, not a drop be¬ 
fore ; bear up and board them. Sbakefp. Temp eft. 

Large coals are propereft for drefling meat; and when they 
are out , if you happen to mifearry in any dilh, lay tile fault 
upon want of coals. Swift. 

jo. Not in an affair. 

So we’ll live and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too, 

Who lofes, and who wins ; who’s in, who’s out. Shak. 
The knave will ftick by thee : he will not out , he is true 
bred. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

I am not fo as I Ihould be; 

But I’ll ne’er out. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

11. To the end. 

Hear me out ; 

He reap’d no fruit of conqueft, but thefe bleffings. Dryd. 

You have ftill your happinel's in doubt. 

Or elfc ’tis paft, and you have dream’d it out. Drydcn. 

The talc is long, nor have I heard it out ; 

Thy father knows it all. Add fan’s Cato. 

12. Loudly; without reftraint; 

At all I laugh, he laughs no doubt; 

The only difference is, I dare laugh out. Pope. 

13. Not in the hands of the owner. 

If the laying of taxes upon commodities does affeCl the 
land that is cut at rack rent, it is plain it does equally affcCf 
all the other land in England too. Locke. 

Thofe lands were out upon leafes of four years, after the 
expiration of which term the tenants were obliged to renew. 

A/ butbnot on Coins. 

14. In an errour. 

You are mightily out to take this for a token of efteem, 
which is no other than a note of infamy. L'Eftrange. 

As he that hath been often told his fault. 

And ftill perfifts, is as impertinent. 

As a mufician that will always play. 

And yet is always out at the fame note. Rofcommon. 

According to Hobbes’s comparifon of reafoning with cart¬ 
ing up accounts, whoever finds a miftake in the fum total, 
mull allow himfelf cut, though after repeated trials he may 
not fee in which article he has mifreckoncd. Swift. 

25. At a lofs; in a puzzle. 

Like a dull actor now: 

I have forgot my part, and I am out, 

Even to a full difgrace. Sbakefp. Co >i claims. 

This youth was fuch a mercurial, as the like hath feldom 
been known ; and could make his own part, if at any time 
he chanced to be out. Bacons Hen. VII. 

16. With torn doaths. 

Evidences fworc; 

Who hither coming out at heels and knees. 

For this had titles. Diyden. 

17. A way; at a lofs. 

I never was out at a niad frolick, though this is the maddeft 
I ever undertook. Diyden. 

Let all perfons avoid niccnefs in their clothing or diet, 
becaufe they drefs and comb out all their opportunities of 
morning devotion, and fleep out the care for their fouls. Taylor. 

18. It is ufed emphatically before alas. 

Out, alas! no fea, I find. 

Is troubled like a lover’s mind. Suckling. 

19. It is added emphatically to verbs of difeovery. 

If ye will not do fo, be (lire your fin will find you out. 

Num. xxxii. 23. 

Out. inte’jeii. An expreflion of abhorrence or expulfion. 

Out upon this half-fac’d fellowfhip. Sbakefp. 

■ Out on thee, rude man ! thou doft fliamc thy mother. Sha. 
Out Varlet from my fight. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

Out, you mad headed ape ! a weazel hath not fuch a deal 
Of fplcen. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag! 

Out, cut , out. Sbakefp. M. IV of Wind. 


OUT 

Out, out, hyena; thefe are thy wonted arts, 

To break all faith. Miltmft j •„ 

Out upon it, I have lov’d ' Shifts. 

Three whole days together; 

And am like to love three more. 

If it prove fair weather. o 

Out of. prep. [0/fecmsto be the prepofition, and out tl 
to modify the fenfe of of] 1 

1. From; noting produce. 

So many Neroes and Caligulas, 

Out of thefe crooked fhores muft daily raife. <j. - 

Thole bards coming many hundred years after, could not 
know what was done in former ages, nor deliver certaintv 
of any thing, but what they feigned out of their own 2 
learned heads. fpcnfr on /„W 

Alders and allies have been feen to grow out ef lleeplcs 
but they manifeftly grow out of clefts. j] a[ * 

He is fofter than Ovid ; he touches the paffions more de¬ 
licately, and performs all this out of his own fund, without 
diving into the fcienccs for a fupply. jy, . 

2. Not in ; noting exclufion or difmilliori. J 

The facred nymph 

Was out of Dian’s favour, as it then befch Pa g>„.„ 
Guiltinefs < 

Will fpeak, though tongues were out of ufc. Sbakefp, 

The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find, 

Becaufe the path difus’d was out of mind. Diyden. 

My retreat the beft companions grace, 

Chiefs out of war, and ftatefmen out of place. P C ji C , 
Does he fancy we can fit. 

To hear his out of fafhion wit ? 

But he takes up with younger folks, 

Who, for his wine, will bear his jokes. Swift. 

They are out of their element, and logic is none of their 
talent. Baker on Learning, 

3. No longer in. 

Enjoy the prefent fmiling hour} 

And put it out of fortune’s pow’r. Diyden. 

4. Not in ; noting unfitnefs. 

He is witty out of feafon ; leaving the imitation of nature, 
and the cooler dictates of his judgment. Drydcn. 

Thou’lt fay my paifion’s out of fealon, 

That Cato’s great example and misfortunes 
Should both confpire to drive it from my thoughts. Addif. 

5. Not within ; relating to a houfe. 

Court holy water in a dry houfe, is better than the rain 
waters out of door. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

6. From; noting extraftion. 

Juices of fruits are watry and oily: among the watry are 
all the fruits out of which drink is expreffed ; as the grape, 
the apple, the pear, and cherry. Boon. 

7. From ; noting copy. 

St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this faying, not- 
withftanding T. G’s cenfureof them out of Horace. Stilling. 

8. From ; noting refeue. 

Chriftianity recovered the law of nature out of all thofe 
errors with which it was overgrown in the times of pa- 
ganifm. Addifon's Freeholder. 

9. Not in ; noting exorbitance or irregularity. 

Why publilh it at this juncture ; and fo, out of all me¬ 
thod, apart and before the work. Swift. 

Ufing old thread-bare phrafes, will often make you go 
out of your way to find and apply them. Swift. 

10. From one thing to fomething different. 

He that looks on the eternal things that are not fecn, will, 
through thofe opticks, exactly difcern the vanity of all that 
is vifiblc; will be neither frighted nor flattered out of his 
duty. Decay of Piety. 

Words are able to perfuadc men out of what they find 
and feel, and to reverfe the very impreflions of fenfe. Snath. 

11. To a different Hate from ; in a different date, noting diiordcr. 

That noble and moll fovereign reafon, 

Like fweet bells jangl’d out of tunc and harfh ; 

That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth, 
Blaftcd with extafy. Sbakefp. Hairnet. 

When the mouth is out of tafte, it maketh things taite 
fometimes fait, chiefly bitter, and fometimes loathfome, u 
never fweet. , . 

By the fame fatal blow, the earth fell out of that regu ar 
form wherein it was produced at firft, into all thefe irK :5 u 
rities in its prefent form. Burnet on the tarib. 

They all at once employ their thronging darts, 

But out of order thrown, in air they join, 

And multitude makes lruftratc the defign. 1 

12 . Not according to. „ , __jewfpeaks 
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That there be an equality, fo that no man acts or pea 
out of character. Pope’s *** °f E t' *** 

To a different ftatc from ; noting leparation. , 

Whofocvcr doth meafurc by number, muft needs begreay 
out of love with a thing that hath fo many faults; whoJot ^ 
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by weight cannot chufe but efteem very highly of that where¬ 
in the wit of fo fcrupulous adverfaries hath not hitherto ob- 
ferved any defeift, which themfclves can ferioufly think to 
be of moment. Hooker, b. f. 27. 

If ridicule were employed to laugh men out of vice and 
folly, it might be of Come ufe; but it is made ufc of to laugh 
me a out of virtue and good fenfe, by attacking every thing 
folcmn and ferious. Addifon's Spectator. 

14. Beyond. 

Amongft thofe things which have been received with great 
reafon, ought that to be reckoned which the antient pra&ilc 
of the church hath continued out of mind. Hooker, b. v. f. 9. 

What, out of hearing gone ? no found, no word ? 

Alack, where arc you ? Shakefpearr. 

I have been an unlawful bawd, time out of mind. Shak. 
Few had the leaft fufpicion of their intentions, till they 
were both out of diftance to have their convcrfion attempted. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

With a longer peace, the power of France with fo great 
revenues, and fuch application, will not encreafe eveiy year 
out of proportion to what ours will do. Temple. 

He fhall only be prifoner at the foldiers quarters; and 
when I am out of reach, he fhall be releafed. Dryden. 

We fee people lulled afleep with folid and elaborate dif- 
courfes of piety, who would be tranfported out of themfclves 
by the bellowings of enthufiafm. Addifon. 

" Milton's ftory was tranfacled in regions that lie out of 
the reach of the fun and the fphere of the day. Addifon. 

Women weep and tremble at the fight of a moving preacher, 
though he is placed quite out ef their hearing. Addifon. 

15. Deviating from : Noting irregularity. 

Heaven defend but ftill I fhould ftand fo. 

So long as out of limit, and true rule. 

You ftand’againft anointed majefty ! Sbakefp. 

The fupream being has made the beft arguments for his 
own exiftence, in the formation of the heavens and the earth, 
and which a man of fenfe cannot forbear attending to, who 
is out of the noife of human affairs. Addifon. 

16. Paft; without; noting fomething worn out or exhaufted. 

Iam out of breath : x 

—How art thou out of breath, when thou haft breatli ? 

To fay to me that thou art cut of breath ? Sbakefp. 

Out of hope to do any good, he directed his courfe to 
Corone. Knolles. 

He found himfelf left far behind, 

Both out of heart and out of wind. Hudibras. 

I publifbed feme fables, which are out of print. Arbuth. 

Vj. By means of. 

Out of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus to mutiny. Shak. 

18. In confequencc of; noting the motive or reafon. 

She is perfuaded I will marry her, out of her own love and 
flattery, not out of my promile. Sbakefp. Othello. 

The pope, out of the care of an univerfal father, had in 
the conclave divers confultations about an holy war againft 
the Turk. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Not out of cunning, but a train 
Of atoms juftling in his brain. 

As learn’d philofophers give out. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Cromwell accufed the carl of Manchefter, of having be¬ 
trayed the parliament out of cowardice. Claundon. 

Thofe that have recourle to a new creation of waters, are 
fuch as do it out of lazinefs and ignorance, or fuch as do it 
eut ff neceflity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Diftinguifh betwixt thofe that take ftate upon them, purely 
cut of pride and humour, and thofe that do the fame in com¬ 
pliance with the neceflity of their affairs. L’Eftrange. 

Make them conformable to laws, not only for wratli 
ami out of fear of the magiftrate’s power, which is but a 
weak principle of obedience; but out of conference, which 
is a firm and lading principle. Tillotfon. 

What they do not grant out of the generofity of their na¬ 
ture, they may grant out of mere impatience. Smallridge. 

Our fuccefles have been the conicquences of a neceflary 
war; in which we engaged, not out of ambition, but for the 
defence of all that was dear to us. Atterbury. 

19. Out of hand ; immediately; as that is eafily ufed which 
is ready in the hand. 

He bade to open W'ide his brazen gate, 

Which long time had been flaut, and out of band. 
Proclaimed joy and peace through all his ftate. Fa. Qiteen. 

No more ado. 

But gather wc our forces out of band. 

And fet upon our boafting enemy. Sbakefp. 

To Out. v. a. To expel ; to deprive. 

The members of both houfes who withdrew, were counted 
deferters, and outed of their places in parliament. K. Charles. 

So many of their orders, as were outed from their fat pof- 
feflions, would endeavour a re-entrance againft thofe whom 
they account hercticks. Dryden. 

Out, in compofition, generally fignifies fomething beyond or 
niore than another. 


OUT 

Out-fawn as much, and ^.'//-comply, 

And feem as ferupuloufly juft. 

To bait the hooks for greater truft. Hud. p. 11. can. 3. 
To Outa'ct. v. a. [out and aft.] To do beyond. 

He has made m6 heir to treafures. 

Would make me out-aft a real widow’s whining. Otway. 
Tb Outba'lance. v. a. [out and balance.] To over-weigh; 
to preponderate. 

Let dull Ajax bear away my right, 

When all his days outbalance this one night. Dryden. 
To Outba'r. v. a. [out and bar .] To ftntt out by fortification. 
Thefe to outbar with painful pionings, 

Prom fea to fea he heap’d a mighty mound. Fa. Queen. 
To Outbi'd. v.a. [cut and bid.] To over-power by bidding 
a higher price. • 

If in thy heart 

New love created be by other men, 

Which have their flocks entire, and can in tears. 

In fighs, in oaths, in letters outbid me. 

This new love may beget new fears. Donne. 

For Indian fpices, for Peruvian gold, 

Prevent the greedy, and outbid the bold. Pope. 

Outbidder, n.f [out and bid.] One that out-bids. 
Outbi-o'wed. adj. [out and blow.] Inflated ; fwollen with wind. 
At their roots grew floating palaces, 

Whofe outblow'd bellies cut the yielding fcas. Dryden. 
Ou'tborn. adj. [cut and bom.] Foreign ; not native. 
Outbound, adj. [out and bound.] Deftinated to a diftant 
voyage. 

Triumphant flames upon the water float. 

And outbound ftiips at home their voyage end. Dryden. 
To Outbra've. v. a. [out and brave.] To bear down and 


*Eftrangc. 

I would out-ftare the fterneff eyes that look. 

Outbrave the heart moft daring on the earth. 

To win thee, lady. Shakeffeare. 

Here Sodom’s tow’rs raife their proud tops on high. 

The tow’rs, as well as men, out-brave the fky. Cowley. 
To Outbra'z;en. v. a. [out and brazen.] To bear down 
With impudence. 

Ou'tbreak.. n.f. [out and break.] That which breaks forth ; 
eruption. 

Breathe his faults fo quaintly. 

That they may feem the taints of liberty. 

The flafli and outbreak of a fiery mind. Sbakefp. 

To Outrea'the. v. a. [out and breath.] 

1. To weary by having better breath. 

Mine eyes faw him 

Rendering faint quittance, wearied and outbreath'd. 

To Henry Monmouth. Shakcfpearc. 

2. To expire. 

That fign of laft outbreathed life did feem. Spenfer. 
Outca'st .part, [out and caft. It may be obferved, that both 
the participle and the noun are indifferently accented on either 
lyllable. It feems moft analogous to accent the participle on 
the laft, and the noun on the firft.] 

1. Thrown into the air as refufe, as unworthy of notice. 

Abandon fbon, I read, the caitive fpoil 
Of that fame outcaft carcals. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 8. 

2. Baniflied; expelled. 

Behold, inftead 
Of us outcaft exil’d, his new delight 
Mankind created. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 

Outca'st. n.f. Exile; onereje&ed; one expelled. 

Let’s be no ftoicks, nor no ftocks. 

Or fo devote to Ariftotle, 

As Ovid, be an outcaft quite abjur’d. Sbakefp. 

O blood-belpotted Neapolitan, 

Outcaft of Naples, England’s bloody fcourge ! Sbakefp. 

For me, outcaft of human race, 

Love’s anger only waits, and dire difgrace. Prior. 

He dies fad outcaft of each church and ftate ! Pope. 
To Outcra'ft. v. a. [out and craft.] To excel in cunning. 
Italy hath outcrafted him. 

And he’s at feme hard point. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

O'utcry. n.f. [fiH/andoy.] 

1. Cry of vehemence; cry of diftrefs ; clamour. 

Thefe outcries the magiftrates there fltun, fince they are 
readily hearkened unto here. Spenfer on Ireland. 

So ftrangc thy outcry, and thy words fo ftrange 
Thou interpofeft, that my fudden hand 
Prevented, fpares. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ii. 

I make my way 

Where noifes, tumults, outcries, and alarms 
I heard. Denham. 

2. Clamour of deteftation. 

There is not any one vice, incident to the mind of man, 
againft which the world has raifed fuch a loud and univerfal 
outcry, as againft ingratitude, South’s Serm. 
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OUT 

3. A publick Tale $ an auction. Ainf. 

Outda're. v. a. [out and dare.] To venture beyond. 
Myfelf, my brother, and his fon, 

That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. Shakefpeare. 

To Outda'te. v. a. [ out and date.] To antiquate. 

Works and deeds of the law, in thofe places, lignify le¬ 
gal obedience, or circumcilion, and the like judaical outdated 
ceremonies; faith, the evangelical grace of giving up the whole 
heart to Chrift, without any fuch judaical obfervances. Hamm. 
To Outdo', v. a. [out and do.] To excel} to furpafs} to 
perform beyond another. 

He hath in this action outdone his former deeds doubly. Shak. 
What brave commander is not proud to fee 
Thy brave Mclantius in his gallantry ? 

Our greateft ladies love to fee their fcom 

Outdone by thine, in' what themfelves have worn. Waller. 

Hcav’nly love fhall outdo hellifh hate, 

Giving to death, and dying to redeem, 

So dearly to redeem what hellifh hate 

So eafily deftroy’d. Milton. 

Here let thefe who boaft in mortal things, 

Learn how their greateft monuments of fame, 

And ftrength, and art, are eafily outdone 

By fpirits reprobate. Milton. 

An impoftor outdoes the original. L'Ejlrange. 

Now all the gods reward and blcfs my fon ; 

Thou haft this day thy father’s youth outdone. Dryden. 

I muft confefs the encounter of that day 
Warm’d me indeed, but quite another way; 

Not with the fire of youth, but generous rage. 

To fee the glories of my youthful age 
So far outdone. Dryden. 

The boy’s mother defpifed for not having read a fyftcm 
of logick, outdoes him in it. Locke. 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay, 

In my own humourous biting way. Swift. 

To Outdwe'l. v. a. [ out and dwell.] To ftay beyond. 

He outdwels his hour. 

For lovers ever run before the clock. Shakefp. 

Ou'tER. ad}, [from out.] That which is without; oppoled 
to inner. 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland only in the outer 
part: for the inner part, whereof the papillae are compofed, 
is mufcular. Grew's Cofmol. b. i. c. 5. 

Ou'terly. adv. [from outer.] Towards the outfide. 

In the lower jaw, two tufks like thofe of a boar, ftanding 
outer!)’, an inch behind the cutters. Grcw's Mufeeum. 

Ou'termost. adj. [fuperlative, from outer.] Remoteft from 
the midft. 

Try if three bells were made pne within another, and air 
betwixt each; and the outermojl bell were chimed with a 
hammer, how the found would differ from a Angle bell. Bacon. 

The outermojl corpufcles of a white body, have their va¬ 
rious little furfaces of a fpecular nature. Boyle. 

To Outfa'ce. v. a. [ out and face.] 

1. To brave; to bear down by fhew of magnanimity ; to bear 
down with impudence. 

We fhall have old fwcaring 
That they did give the rings away to men; 

But we’ll outface them and out-lwear them too. Shakefp. 

Doft thou come hither 
To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and fo will I. Shakefp. 

Be fire with fire; 

Threaten the threatner; and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. Shakefp. King John. 

They bewrayed fome knowledge of their perfons, but 
were outfaced. Wotton. 

2. To ftare down. 

We behold die fun and enjoy his light, as long as we look 
towards it circumfpeflly : we warm ourfelves fafely while we 
ftand near the fire; but if we feek to outface the one, to en¬ 
ter into the other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. Ral. 
To Outfa'wn. v. a. [out and favan.] To excel in fawning. 
In affairs of lefs import. 

That neither do us good nor hurt. 

And they receive as little by, 

Outfawn as much and out-comply. Hudibres. 

To Outfly'. v. a. [out and fy.] To leave behind in flight. 
His evafion wing’d thus fwift with fcorn. 

Cannot outfly our apprehenfions. Shakefpeare. 

Horofcop’s great foul. 

Rais’d on the pinions of the bounding wind, 

Out few the rack, and left the hours behind. Garth. 

Outform. n.f [cut and form.] External appearance. 

Cupid, who took vain delight 
In meer outforms , until he loft his fight. 

Hath chang’d his foul, and made his objefl you. B. Johnf. 
To Outfro'wn. v. a. [out and frown.] To frown down ; 
to over-bear by frowns. 


OUT 

For thee, oppreffed king, am I caft down, 

, Myiclf could elfe outfrown falfe fortune’s frown ?’ 1 - 
Ov to ATE. n.f. [out and gate.] Outlet; pall'age out 
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The bounteous play’r outgave the pinching lord. ^ 
ToOvtgov. a. pret outwent ; part, outgone, [out and Vi 
1. lo furpafs ; to excel. 


For frank, well ordered and continual hofpitality, he out 
went all (hew of competence. q 

While you praftifed the rudiments of war, you out-ZZ't 
a 1 other captains; and have fince found none but vourfrlf 
alone to furpafs. Dryden 

Where they apply themfelves, none of their ncighlwws 
cut-go them. Locke on Education 

2. To go beyond ; to leave behind in going. 

Many ran afoot thither out of all cities, and out-went them 
and came unto him. Mark v i/ 

3. To circumvent; to overreach. ’ 

Molleffon 

Thought us to have out-gone 

With a quaint invention. Denham 

To Outcro'w. v. a. [out and grow'.] To furpafs in growth • 
to gtow too great or too old for any thing. 

Much their work outgrnv , 

The hands difpatch of two, gard’ning fo wide. Mlton. 

When fome virtue much outgrows the reft. 

It fhoots too faft and high. Dryden 

This effay wears a drefs that poflibly is not fo fuitable to 
the graver geniufes, who have outgrown all gaieties of flilc 
and youthful rclifhes. Glanv. Sceff. P rf f 

The lawyer, the tradefman, the mechanic, have found fo 
many arts to deceive, that they far outgrow the common 
prudence of mankind. Swift. 

Ou'tcuard n.f. [out and guard.] One ported at a diftance 
from the main body, as a defence. 

As foon as any foreign obje£l preffes upon the fenfe, thofe 
fpirits which are ported upon the cut-guards , immediately 
fcowre off to the brain. South. 

You beat the out guards of my mafter’s hoft. Dryden. 

Thefe out-guards of the mind are fent abroad, 

And ftill patrolling beat the neighb’ring road, 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly 

Keep ports advanc’d, and on the frontier lye. Blackmore, 

Outje'st. v. a. [out and jcjl.] To over-power by jelling. 

The fool labours to outjejl 

His heart ftruck injuries. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

To Outkna've. v. a. [e«/and knave.] To furpafs in knavery. 
The world calls it out-witting a man, when he’s only 
outknavrd. L'Ejlrange. 

Outla'ndish. adj. [out and land.] Not native; foreign. 

Yourfclf tranfplant 

A while from hence: perchance outlandijh ground 

Bears no more wit than ours ; but yet more fcant 
Are thofe diverfions there which here abound. Dome. 

Tedious wafte of time to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 

Outlandijh flatteries. MiIt. Par. Reg. b. iv. 

Upon the approach of the king’s troops under General 
"Wills, who was ufed to the outlandijh way of making war, 
we put in practice paflivc obedience. Addifon. 

To Outla'st. v. a. [out and lajl. J To furpafs in duration. 
Good houfewives, to make their candles burn the longer, 
lay them in bran, which makes them harder; infomuch as 
they will out-lajl other candles of the fame fluff, half in half. 

Bacon's Nat. Hi/ 1 . N’. 371. 

Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadft outlajled , 

Bleak winter’s force that made thy bloffoms dry. Milt. 
The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whofe 
revolutions might ouilajl the exemplary mobility, and out- 
mcafurc time itfelf. Brown's V. Err. 

What may be hop’d. 

When not from Helicon’s imagin’d fpring. 

But facred writ, wc borrow what we fing ? 

This with the fabrick of the world begun, 

Elder than light, and fhall outlajl the fun. Waller. 

Outlaw, n J. [utlaja, Saxon.] One excluded from the 
benefit of the law. A blunderer; a robber ; a bandit. 

An outlaw in a caftlc keeps. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Gathering unto him all the fcatterlings and outlaws outof 
the woods and mountains, he marched forth into the Englifh 
pale. Spenfer on Ireland. 

As long as they were out of the protection of the law; fo 
as every Englifhman might kill them, how fhould they be 
other than out/aius and enemies to the crown of England. 

Davies on Ireland. 


You may as well fpread out the unfun’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw's den. 


And 
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And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 

f Danger will let a hclplefs maiden pafs. "p.?”' 

A drunkard is outlawed from all worthy and creditable 
converfe : men abhor, loath, and defpife him. South. 

To OUTLAW, v. a. To deprive of the benefits and protec¬ 
tion of the law. 

I had a fon 

Now outlenv’d from my blood ; he fought my life. Shak. 

He that is drunken. 

Is outlaw'd by himfelf: all kind of ill 
Did with his liquor Hide into his veins. Herbert. 

Like as there are particular perfons outlawed and pro- 
feribed by civil laws, fo arc there nations that are outlawed 
and proferibed by the law of nature and nations. Bacon. 

AH thofe fpiritual aids arc withdrawn, which fhould aflift 
him to good, or fortify him againft ill; and like an out-lawed 
nerfon he is expofed to all that will affault him. 

” Decay of Piety. 

OUTLAWRY, [from outlaw.] A decree by which any man 
is cut off from the community, and deprived of the protec¬ 
tion of the law. 

By profeription and bills of outlawry, 

Oflavios, Antony, and Lepidus, 

Have put to death an hundred fenators. Shakefp. 

Divers were returned knights and burgefies for the par¬ 
liament; many of which had been by Richard III. at¬ 
tainted by outlawries. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Outlea'p. v. a. [out and leap.] To pafs by leaping ; 
to ftart beyond. 

Outlea'p. n.f. [from the verb.] Sally ; flight; efcapc. 
Since youth muft have fome liberty, fome outleaps, they 
might be under the eye of a father, and then no very great 
harm ran coma of it. Locke on Education. 

Ou'tlet. n.f. [out and let.] Paffage outwards; difeharge out¬ 
wards ; egrefs ; paflage of egrefs. 

Colonies and foreign plantations, are very necefiary, as 
outlets to a populous nation. Bacon. 

The enemy was deprived of that ufeful out-lct. Clarend. 

So ’fcapes th’ infulting fire his narrow jail, 

And makes fmall outlets into open air. Dryden. 

Have a care that thefe members be neither the inlets nor 
outlets of any vices; that they neither give admiflion to the 
temptation, nor be expreflive of the conception of them. Ray. 

Outline, n.f. [out and line.] Contour; line by which any 
figure is defined ; extremity. 

Painters, by their outlines , colours, lights, and fbadows, 
reprefent the lame in their pictures. Dryden. 

To Outli've. v. a. [out and live.] To live beyond ; to 
fiirvive. 

Will thefe moffed trees. 

That have outliv'd the eagle, page thy keels. 

And fkip when thou point’ft out. Shakefp. 

Die two months ago, and not forgotten. 

Yet then there is hopes a great man’s memory 

May outlive his life half a year. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

He that outlives this day, and comes fafe home. 

Will ftand a tiptoe when this day is nam’d. Shakefp. 

His courage was fo fignal that day, that too much could 
not be ejipcdted from it, if he had outlived it. Clarend. 

Thou muft outlive 

Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither’d, weak, and gray. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Time, which made them their fame outlive , 

To Cowley fcarce did ripenefs give. Denham. 

The foldicr grows lefs appreher.five, by computing upon 
the difproportion of thofe that outlive a battle, to thofe that 
fall in it. L'Ejlrange. 

Since we have loft 

Freedom, wealth, honour, which we value mod, 

I wifti they would our lives a period give; 

They live too long who bappinefs outlive. Dryden. 

It is of great conlequence where noble families arc gone 
to decay; bccaufe rheir titles outlive their eftates. Swift. 
Pray outlive me, and then die as foon as you plcafe. Swift. 

Outli'ver. n.f. [out and live.] A furviver. 

To Outloo'k. v. a. [out and look.] To face down ; to 
browbeat. 

I cull’d thefe fiery fpirits from the world. 

To outlook conqueft, and to win renown, 

Ev’n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shakefp. 

To Outlu'stre. v. a. [out and luflre.] To excel in bright- 
nefs. 

She went before others I have feen, as that diamond of 
yours cutlujlres many I have beheld. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Uu'tlying. part. adj. [out and lie.] Not in the common 
courfe of order. Removed from fomething elfe. 

The laft furvey I propofed of the four out-lying empires, 
was that of the Arabians. Temple. 

We have taken all the out-lying parts of the Spanifh mo¬ 
narchy, and made impreffions upon the very heart of it. Addif. 
0 Cutmea'sure. v. a. [out and mcafurc.] To exceed in 
tteafure. 


OUT 

The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions and 
engines, and thofe revolutions might out-laft the exemplary 
mobility, and out-meafure time itfelf. Brown's V. Err. 

To Outnu'mber. v. a. [out and number.] To exceed in 
number. 

The ladies came in fo great a body to the opera, that they 
outnumbered the enemy. Addifon s Spectator. 

To Outmatch, v. a. [out and march.] To leave behind 
in the march. 

The horfe out-marched the foot, which, by reafon of the 
heat, was not able to ufe great expedition. Clarend. 

Ou'tmost. adj. [ out and mojl.] Remoteft from the middle. 

Chaos retir’d, 

As from her outmojl works a broken foe. Milton. 

If any man fuppofe that it is not reflected by the air, but 
by the outmojl fuperficial parts of the glafs, there is ftill the 
fame difficulty. Newt. Opt. 

The generality of men are readier to fetch a reafon from 
the immenfe diftance of the ftarry heavens, and the out¬ 
mojl walls of the world. Bentley's Sermons. 

Outpa'rish. n.f. [out and parifl).] Parifli not lying with¬ 
in the walls. 

In the greater outparijhes many of the poorer parilhioners, 
through neglect, do perifli for want of fome heedful eye to 
overlook them. Graunt's Mort. 

Outpa'rt. n.f. [out and part.] Part remote from the cen¬ 
ter or main body. 

He is appointed to fupply the bifhop’s jurifdiflion and other 
judicial offices in the outparts of his diocefe. Ayltjfe. 

To Outpa'ce. v. a. [out and pace.] To outgo ; to leave be¬ 
hind. 

Arion’s fpeed 

Could not outpace thee; or the horfe Laomcdon did breed. 

Chapman's Iliads. 

To Outpou'r. v. a. [out and power.] To emit; to fend 
forth in a ftrain. 

He looked and faw what number, numbcrlefs 
The city gates outpour'd ; light arm’d troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milt. Par. Reg'. 

To Outpri'ze. v.’a. [out and prize.] To exceed in the 
value fet upon it. 

Either your unparagon’d miftrefs is dead, or 
She’s outprized by a trifle. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Ou'trage. v. a. [ outrager , Fr.] To injure violently or 
contumelioufly ; to infult roughly and tumultuoufly ; to en¬ 
dangering life. 

Ah heavens ! that do this hideous a<5l behold. 

And heavenly virgin thus outraged fee ; 

How can the vengeance juft fo long withhold ! Fa. Queen. 
The news put divers young bloods into fuch a fury, as the 
Englifli embaffadors were not without peril to be outraged. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Bafe and infolent minds outrage men, when they have hopes 
of doing it without a return. Atterbury. 

This interview outrages all decency ; £he forgets her mo- 
defty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too long an audience; 

Pope’s Gdyffcy, b. vi. 

To Ou'traOe. v. n. To commit exorbitances. 

Three or four great ones in court will outrage in apparel, 
huge hofe, monftrous hats, and gsrifli colours. Afchar,:. 

Ou'tr ace. n.f. [outrage, Fr.J 

1. Open violence; tumultuous mifehief. 

He wrought great outrages, wafting all the country where 
he went. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He doth himfelf in fecrct flirowd, 

To fly the vengeance for his outrage due. Fa. Queen. 

In that beaftly fury 

He has been known to commit outrage , 

And cherifh fa£lions. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 

And fhamefully my hopes by you arc butcher’d ; 

My charity is outrage. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

2. This word feems to be ufed by Philips for mere commotion, 
without any ill import, contrary to the univerfal ufe of writers. 

Sec with what outrage from the frofty north. 

The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 
In battailous array. Philips. 

OUTRA'GIOUS. adj. [outrageux, French. It fhould, I think, 
be written outrageous ; but the cuftom feems otherwife.] 

I. Violent; furious ; raging; exorbitant; tumultuous; turbulent. 
Under him they committed divers the moft outragious vil¬ 
lages, that a bafe multitude can imagine. Sidney. 

As fhe went her tongue did walk. 

In foul reproach and terms of vile defpight. 

Provoking him by her outragious talk. 

To heap more vengeance on that wretched wight. F <?>«. 

They view’d the vaft immeafurable abyfs, 

Outragious as a fea, dark, wafteful, wild. Mlton. 

When he knew his rival freed and gone. 

He fwclls with wrath ; he makes outragious moan: 

He frets, he fumes, he flares, he flamps the ground ; 

1 he hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden . 

2. Exceflivc ; 
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2. rxccflive ; palling reafon or decency. 

My charadlcrs of Antony and Cleopatra, though they are 
favi urable to them, have nothing of outragious panegyrick. 

Dryden's Dufrtfnoy. 

3. Enormous ; atrocious. 

Think not, although in writing I prefer’d 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes. 

That therefore I have forg’d. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Ol'tr a'giouslv. adv. [fro mourageous.] Violently j tumul- 
tuoufly; furioufly. 

That people will have colour of employment given them, 
by which they will poll and fpoil fo outragioufty , as the very 
enemy cannot do worfe. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

Let lull burn never fo outragioufty for the prefent, yet age 
will in time chill thofe heats. South's Sermons. 

Outra'giousness. u. f. [from outragious.'] With fury; with 
violence. 

Virgil, more difcrcet than Homer, has contented himfelf 
with the partiality of his deities, without bringing them to 
the outragioufnefts of blows. Dryden. 

To OuTRFa'ch. v. a. [ out and reaeh.J To go beyond. 

This ufage is derived from fo many defeents of ages, that 
the caufe and author outreach remembrance. Ceirew. 

Our forefathers could never dream fo high a crime as par¬ 
ricide, whereas this outrcsches that fa ft, and exceeds the re¬ 
gular diftinclions of murder. Brown. 

To Outri de, v. a. [ out and ride.] To pafs by riding. 

This advantage age from youth hath won. 

As not to be outridden , though out-run. Dryden. 

Outri'cht. adv. [out and right. J 

1. Immediately i without delay. 

When thefe wretches had the rope about their necks, the 
firft was to be pardoned, the laft hanged outright. J. Bull. 

2. Completely. 

By degrees accomplilh’d in the beaft, 

He neigh’d outright , and all the iteed expreft. Addifon. 
To Outroa'r. v. a. [out and roar.] To exceed in roaring. 
O that I were 

Upon the hill of Bafan, to outroar 

The horned herd ! Shnkcfp. Ant. and Clcop. 

Outro'de. n.f [out and rode.] Excurfion. 

lie fet horiemcn and footmen, to the end that iffuing out, 
they might make outrodcs upon the ways of Judea. 

1 Mac. xv. 41. 

To Outroo't. v. a. [ out and root. J To extirpate ; to era¬ 
dicate. 

Pernicious difeord feems 
Outrooted from our more than iron age ; 

Since none, not ev’n our kings, approach their temples 
With any mark of war’s deftruflive rage, 

But facrifice unarm’d. Rowe's Amb. Step-Mother. 

To Outru'n. v. a. [ cut and run.] 

1. To leave behind in running. 

By giving th’ houfe of Lancafter leave to breathe. 

It will outrun you, father, in the end. Shake/p. 

The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the paufer reafon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

We may outrun, 

By violent fwiftnefs, that which wc run at. Shakefp. 

When things are come to the execution, there is no le- 
crecy comparable to celerity, like the motion of a bullet in 
the air, which flieth fo fwiit as it outruns the eye. Bacon. 
This advantage age from youth hath won. 

As not to be out-riden, though outrun. Dryden. 

2. To exceed. 

We outrun the prefent income, as not doubting to reim- 
burfe ourfclves out of the profits of fome future project. Addif. 
To Outsai'l. v. a. [out and fail. J To leave behind in failing. 

The word fignifies a {hip that outfails other (hips. Broome. 
To Outsco'rn. v. a. [out and [corn.] To bear down or con¬ 
front by contempt; to defpife ; not to mind. 

He ftrives in his little world of man t’ outfeorn 
The to and fro conflicting wind and rain. Shakefp. 

To Outse'l. v. a. [ out and Jell.] 

1. 'To exceed in the price for which a thing is fold ; to fell at a 
higher rate than another. 

It would foon improve to fuch a height, as to outfel our 
neighbours, and thereby advance the proportion of our ex¬ 
ported commodities. Temple. 

2 . To gain an higher price. 

"Her pretty aftion did outfel her gift, 

And yet enrich’d it too. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

To Outshi'ne. v. a. [out and Jlnnc.] 

1. To emit luftre. 

Witnefs my fon, now in the {bade of death; 

Whofe bright outjhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. Shakefp. R. III. 

2. To excel in luftre. 

By Shakefpcare’s, Johnfon’s, Fletcher’s lines, 

Our ftage’s luftre Rome’s outlines. Denham. 

Beauty and greatnefs are fo eminently joined in your royal 
highnefs, that it were not eafy for'any but a poet to dctcr- 


Pope. 


Dryden. 
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mine which of them outjhines the other. r> 

Homer docs not only outjhine all other poets in the vS’ 
but alio in the novelty of his characters. * 

We fhould fee fuch as would outjhine the rebellious £ 
of their fcllow-iubjc&s, as much in their gallantry as in rk 
cai i fe - Addifon's Freeholder, NS £ 

Such accounts arc a tribute due to the memory of ’thcJ; 
only, who have outjhont the reft of the world by their 
as well as their virtues. ^ 

Happy you ! 

Whofe charms as far all other nymphs outjhine, 

As others gardens are excel I’d by thine. 

To Outshoo't. v. a. [out and Jhoot .J 

1. To exceed in {hooting. 

The forward youth 

Will learn to outjhoot you in your proper bow. 

2 . To {hoot beyond. 

Men are refolvcd never to outjhoot their forefathers mark 
but write one after another, and fo the dance goes round ‘ * 
a circle. ! n 

Outside, n.f. [out and fide.] mts ' 

1. Superficies; furface; external part. 

What pity that fo exejuifite an outfide of a head fhould not 
have one grain of fenfc in it. L’E/lran 

The leathern outfide , boift’rous as it was, 

Gave way and bent. D . 

2. Extreme part; part remote from the middle. 

Hold an arrow in a flame for the fpacc of ten pulfes, and 
when it cometh forth, thofe parts which were on the outfide 
of the flame arc blacked and turned into a coal. B ac;n 

3. Superficial appearance. 

You {hall find his vanities forefpent 
Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus, 

Covering diferetion with a coat of folly. Shakefpeare 
The ornaments of converfation, and the outfide of fafliion- 
ablc manners, will come in their due time. Locke 

Created beings fee nothing but our outfide, and can there¬ 
fore only frame a judgment of us from our exterior actions. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 257, 

4. The utmoft. A barbarous ufe. 

Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon the outfide 
of what is to be laid. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

5. Perfon ; external man. 

Fortune forbid, my outfide have not charm’d her ? Sbak. 
Your outfide promifeth as much as can be expected from 
a gentleman. Bacon. 

What admir’ft thou, what tranfports thee fo ? 

An outfide ? fair, no doubt, and worthy well 

Thy cherifhing and thy love. Milton's Par. Loft, b. viii. 

6. Outer fide; part not incJofed. 

I threw open the door of my chamber, and found my fa¬ 
mily {landing on the outfide. Sped/. N°. 577 

To Outsi't. v. a. [out and fit. ] To fit beyond the time of 
any thing. 

He that prolongs his meals and facrifices his time, as well 
as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how quickly does 
he outfit his pleafurc ? * South. 

To Outslee'p. v. a. [ out and ft cep.] To fleep beyond. 

Lovers, to bed ; ’tis almoft fairy time : 

I fear we {hall outfleep the coming morn. Shakefp. 

To Outspea'k. v. a. [out and jpeak.] To fpeak fomething 
beyond; to exceed. 

Rich ftufls and ornaments of houfliold 
I find at fuch proud rate, that it outfpeaks 
Pofleflion of a fubjedt. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

To Outspo'rt. v. a. [out and fport.] To fport beyond. 

Let’s teach ourfclves that honourable flop. 

Not to outfport diferetion. Shakefp. Othello. 

To Outsprea'd 

With faUs 

To Outsta'.vd. v. a. [out and ftand.] 

1. To fupport; to refift. 

Each could demolilh the other’s work with eafe enough, 
but not a man of them tolerably defend his own ; which was 
furc never to outftand the firft attack that was made. IVoodw. 

2. To Hand beyond the proper time. 

I have outftood my time, which is material 
To th’ tender of our prefent. Sbakeftp. Cymbcline. 

To Outsta'nd. v. n. To protuberate from the main body. 

To Outsta're. v. a. [out and Jiare.] To face down; to 
brow-beat; to outface with effrontery. 

I would 0utjlare the fterneft eyes that look. 

To win thee, lady. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Thefe curtain’d windows, this felf-prifon'd eye, 

Outftares the lids of large-lookt tyranny. Crajbaiv. 

Outstree't. n.f. [out and Jlrect.] Street in the extremities 
of a town. 

To Outstre'tch. v. a. [ out and Jlretch.] To extend ; to 
fpread out. 

Make him ftand upon the mole-hill. 

That caught at mountains with out-Jlrctched arms. Staff- 


a'd. v. a. [out miJpread.] To extend; to diffufe. 
ails outftpread wc fly. Pope. 
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Out f retch'd he lay, ort the cold ground, and oft 
Curs'd his creation. Milton's Par . Loft, b. X. 

A mountain, at whofe verdant feet 
A fpacious plain, out -ft retch'd in circuit wide 
Lay pleafant. Milt. Par. Reg. b. iii. 

Does Thefeus bum ? 

And muft not Ihe with out-ftretch’d arms receive him ? 

And with an equal ardour meet his vows r Smith. 

To OUTSTRIP, v. a. [This word Skinner derives from out and 
fpritu.cn, to j'pout , German. I know not whether it might 
not have been originally out-trip, the ft being afterward in- 
fertcd.J To outgo; to leave behind. 

If thou wilt out-Jlrip death, go crofs the feas. 

And live with Richmond from the reach of hell. Sbak. 

Do not fmile at me, that I boaft her off; 

For thou {halt find, {he will out-Jlrip all praife. 

And make it halt behind her. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Thou both their graces in thyfelf haft more 
Out-J/ript, than they did all that went before. B. Johnfon. 

My foul, more earneftly releas’d, 

Will out-Jlrip hers ; as bullets flown before 
A latter bullet may o’ertake, the powder being more. Donne. 
A fox may be out-witted, and a hare out-Jiript. L'Eftran. 
He got the ftart of them in point of obedience, and 
thereby out-Jlript them at length in point of knowledge. South. 
With fuch array Harpalice beftrode 
Her Thracian courfer, and out-Jlrip'd the rapid flood. Dryd. 
To Ou't-svteeten. v. a. [out and J'weeten.] To excel in 
fweetnefs.' 

The leaf of eglantine, which not to flander, 
Out-fweetcn'd not thy breath. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Outswea'r.. v. a. [out and fusear.] To over-power by 
{wearing. 

We {hall have old fwearing. 

But we’ll out-face them, and out-fwear them too. Shakefp. 
To Out-to'ngue. v. a. [out and tongue.] To bear down by 
noife. 

Let him do his fpite : 

Mv fervices which I have done the fignory, 

Shall out-tongue his complaints. Shakefp. Othello. 

To Outta'lk. v. a. [out and talk.] To over-power by talk. 

This gentleman will out-talk us all. Shakefpeare. 

To Out-va'lue. t>. a. [out mi value.] To tranfeend in price. 
He gives us in this life an earned of cxpefled joys, that 
nut-values and tranfeends all thofe momentary plcafures it 
requires us to forfake. Boyle. 

To Outve'nom. v. a. [out mi venom.] To exceed in poifon. 
’Tis flander; 

Whofe edge is {harper than the fword, whofe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 
To Outvi'e. v. a. [out and vie.] To exceed; to furpafs. 
For folded flocks, on fruitful plains. 

Fair Britain all the world outvies. Dryden. 

The farmers ufed to make gratias to the Englifti mer¬ 
chants, endeavouring foinetimes to out-vie one another in 
fuch indulgencies. Addifon. 

One of thefe petty fovereigns will be {till endeavouring 
to equal the pomp of greater prindfes, as well as to out-vie 
thole of his own rank. Addifon. 

To Out-vi'llain. v. a. [out and villain.] To exceed in 
villainy. 

He hath out-villain'd villainy fo far, that the rarity redeems 
him. Shakefp. Alls well that ends well. 

To Outvoi'ce. v. a. [out and voice. J To out-roar; to ex¬ 
ceed in clamour. 

The Englilh beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

Whofe {houts and claps outvoice the deep-mouth’d fea. Sha. 
To Outvo'te. v. a. [out and vote .] To conquer by plura¬ 
lity of fuffrages. 

They were out-voted by other fe£ls of philofophers, neither 
for fame, nor number lefs than themfelvcs. South. 

•To Outwa'lk. [out and walk.] To leave one in walking. 
Outwa'li.. n.f. [out and wall. J 

1. Outward part of a building. 

2. Superficial appearance. 

For confirmation that I am much more 
, Than my out-wall, open this purfe and take 
What it contains. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Ou'tward. adj. [tirpeapb, Saxon.] 

1. External: oppofed to inward. 

If thefe {hews be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volfcians ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Oh what may man within him hide. 

Though angel on the outward fide ! Shakefp. 

He took a low’ring leave; but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love conceal ? Dryden. 

2 . Extrinfick; adventitious. 

Princes have their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour, for an inward toil. Shakefp. 

Part in peace, and having mourn’d your fin 
For outward Eden loft, find paradife within. Dryden. 


OUT 


3. Foreign, nol inteftine. 

It was intended to raife an outward vtfar to join vfith feme 
fedition within doors. Hayward. 

4. Tending to the out-parts. 

The fife will force its outward way. 

Or, in the prifon pent, confume the prey. Dryden. 

5. [In theology.] Carnal ; corporeal; not fpiritual. 

When the foul being inwardly moved to lift itfelf up by 
prayer, the outward man is furprized in fome other pofture ; 
God will rather look to the inward motions of the mind, 
than to the outward form of the body. Duppa. 

Ou'tward. n.f. External form. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward, and fuch fluff within. 

Endows a man but him. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

Ou'tward. advi 

1. To foreign parts. As a fhip outward bound. 

2. To the outer parts. 

Ou twardly, adv. [from outward.] 

1. Externally: oppofed to inwardly. 

That which inwardly each man fhould be, the church 
outwardly ought to teftify. Hooker, b. v. f. 6 . 

Griev’d with difgrace, remaining in their fears : 
However feeming outwardly content. 

Yet th’ inward touch their wounded honour bears. Daniel. 

2 . In appearance not fincerely. 

Many wicked men are often touched with fome inward 
reverence for that goodnefs which they cannot be perfuaded 
to practife ; nay, which they outwardly feem to defpile. Sprat. 

Outwards, adv. Towards the out-parts. 

Do not black bodies conceive heat more eafily from light 
than thofe of other colours do, by reafon that the light fall¬ 
ing on them is not reflected outwards, but enters' the bodies, 
and is often reflected and refracted within them until it be 
ftifled and loft ? Newton's Opticks. 

To Outwea'r. v.ta. [out and wear.] To pafs tedioufly. 

By the ftream, if I the night out-wear, 7 

Thus fpent already how fliall nature bear C 

The dews defeending and nodlurnal air. Pope. ) 

To Outwee'd. v. a. [out and weed. ] To extirpate as a 
weed. 

Wrath is a fire, and jealoufy a weed ; 

The fparks foon quench, the lpringing weed out-weed, 

Spenft. 

To Outwei'gh. v. a. [out and weigh. J 

1. To exceed in gravity. 

Thefe inftruments require fo much ftrength for the fup- 
porting of the weight to be moved, as may be equal unto it, 
befidcs that other luper-added power whereby it is out-weighed 
and moved. IVilkins's Math. Mag. 

2. To preponderate ; to excel in value or influence. 

If any think brave death out-weighs bad life. 

Let him exprefs his dilpofition. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

All your care is for your prince I fee. 

Your truth to him out-weighs your love to me. Dryden. 
Whenever he finds the hardship of his flavery oui-weigh 
the value of his life, it is in his power, by relifting the will 
of his mafter, to draw on himfelf the death he defires. Locke. 

The marriage of the clergy is attended with the poverty 
of feme of them, which is balanced and out-weighed by 
many Angle advantages. Atterbury. 

To Outwe'll. v. a. [out and well] to pour out. 

As when old father Nilus ’gins to fwel!. 

With timely pride about the .Egyptian vale, 

His fattic waves do fertile fline out- well. 

And overflow each plain and lowly dale. Fa Queer 

To Ou'twit. */. *. [but and wit.] To cheat; to overcome 
by ftratagem. 

A fox may be out-witted, and a hare Qut-ftript. L'Eft. 
The truer hearted any man is, the more liable lie i$ to 
be impofed on ; and then the world calls it outwitting a man 
when he is only out-knaved. L'EJlran°e. 

Nothing is more equal in juftice, and indeed more na¬ 
tural in the dired confequence of effeas and caufes, than 
for men wickedly wife to out-wit themfelves; and for fuch 
as wreftle with providence, to trip up their own heels. South. 

After the death of Craffus, Pompey found himfelf out¬ 
witted by Caefar and broke with him. Drill 

Ou'twork. n.f [out and work. ] The parts of a fortification 
next the enemy. 

™I ak f °f Tout - wo r k ’ the navy royal, which are the 

wafts of the kingdom ; and every great fhip is an impregnable 
fort ; and our many fafe and commodious ports as the re¬ 
doubts to fecure them. ^ Bacon- 

Death hath taken in the out-works. 

And now aflhils the fort; I feel, I feel him 

Gnawing my heart-ftrings. Denham 

0 bylfe RN ‘ P art - [from out-wear.] Confumed or deftroyed 

Better at home lie bed-rid, idle. 

Inglorious, unemploy’d, with age out-worn. 
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To Outwre'st. V. a. [out and wreft.] To extort by violence. 
The growing anguifh 
Rankled fo fore and fefter’d inwardly, 

Till that the truth thereof I did out-wreft. Fa Queen 
Outwrou'ght. part, [out and wrought.] Out-done ; ex¬ 
ceeded in efficacy. 

In your violent a&s, 

The fatll of torrents and the noife of tempefts. 

The boyling of Carybdis, the fea’s wildnefs. 

The eating force of flames, and wings of winds, 

Be all out-wrought by your tranfcendent furies. B. John/. 
To Outwo'rth. v. a. [out and worth.] To excel in value. 
A beggar’s book 

Out-worths a noble’s blood. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 

I ° Owe. v. a. [eg aa, I owe, or I ought, Iflandick.] 

1. I o be obliged to pay; to be indebted. 

I owe you much, and, like a witlcfs youth. 

That which I owe is loft. Shokefp. Merck, of Ven. 

Let none feek needlefs caufes to approve 
The faith they owe. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ix. 

All your parts of pious duty done, 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon. Dryden. 

Thou haft deferv’d more love than I can (how, 

But ’tis thy fate to give, and mine to owe. Dryden. 

If, upon, the general balance of trade, Englifh merchants 
owe to foreigners one hundred thoufand pounds, if commo¬ 
dities do not, our money muft go out to pay it. Locke. 

2. To be obliged to afcribe ; to be obliged for. 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fali’n condition is, and to me owe 
All his deliv’rance, and to none but me. Milton. 

3. To have from any thing as the confequence of a caufc. 

O deem thy fall not ow'd to man’s decree, 

Jove hated Greece, and punifh’d Greece in thee. Pope. 

4. To pofljfs ; to be the right owner of. For owe, which is, in 
this fenfe, obfolete, we now ufe own. 

Thou doll here ufurp 

The name thou ow'ft not, and haft put thyfelf 

Upon this ill and as a fpy. Shake/p. Tempeft. 

Fate, Ihew thy force ; ourfelves we do not owe ; 

What is decreed muft be ; and be this fo. Shakefp. 

Not poppy nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowfy iirups of the world. 

Shall ever med’cine thee to that fweet fleep 

Which thou owed’Jl ycfterday. Shakefp. Othello. 

If any happy eye 
This roving wanton lhall defeiyj 
Let the finder furely know 
Mine is the wag; ’tis I that owe 

The winged wand’rer. Crajhaw. 

5. A pra&ice has long prevailed among writers, to ufe owing, 
the a&ive participle of owe , in a paffive fenfe, for owed or 
due. Of this impropriety Bolinbroke was aware, and, having 
no quick fenfe of the force of Englilh words, has ufed due, 
in the fenfe of confequence or imputation, which by other 
writers is only ufed of debt. We fay, the money is due to 
me ; Bolinbroke fays, the effc£t is due to the caufe. 

6. Confequential. 

This was owing to an indifference to the pleafures of life, 
and an averfion to the pomps of it. Attcrbury. 

7. Due as a debt. 

You are both too bold; 

I’ll teach you all what’s owing to your queen. Dryden. 
The debt, owing from one country to the other, cannot 
be paid without real effects lent thither to that value. Locke. 

8. Imputable to, as an agent. 

If we eftimate things, what in them is owing to nature, 
and what to labour, we lhall find in moll of them to 
be on the account of labour. Locke. 

The cuftom of particular impeachments was not limited 
any more than that of ftruggles between nobles and com¬ 
mons, the ruin of Greece was owing to the former, as that 
of Rome was to the latter. Swift. 

Owl. (.”•/ [ule, Saxon; hulote, French and Scottilh.] A 
O'wlet. 5 bird that flies about in the night and catches mice. 
Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet's wing 

For a charm. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Return to her ! 

No ! rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Shakefp. 

’Twas when the dog-ftar’s unpropitious ray 
Smote ev’ry brain, and wither’d every bay ; 

Sick was the fun, the owl forfook his bow’r. Dunciad. 
CXwler. n. f. One who carries contraband goods. Perhaps 
from the neccffity of carrying on an illicit trade by night. 

By running goods, theft gracelcfs owlers gain. Swift. 
We underftand by fome owlers , old people die in France. 

Tatler, N«. 56. 

OWN. n.f. [a3en, Saxon ; eygen, Dutch.J 

1. This is a word of no other ufe than as it is added to the 
poffeffive pronouns, my, thy, his, our, your, their. It feems 
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to be a fubftantive; as, my own, my peculiar: but is 
rea lty, the participle paffive of the verb owe, in the oart 
ciple orven or own: my own-, the thing owned by, or belr,^' 
uig to me. 1 ueion g- 

Inachus in his cave alone. 

Wept not another’s Ioffes, but his own. n, 

2. It is added generally by way of emphafis or corroboration 

I yet never was forfworn, 

Scarcely have coveted what was my own. Shak.fi. 

Every nation made gods of their and put them in 
high places. 2 Kings xvii. J 

r or my own fhare one beauty I defign, 

Engage your honours that lhc lhall be mine. Dnden 
It is conceit rather than underftanding, if it muft be^un" 
der the reftraint of receiving and holding opinions by the 
authority of any thing but their own perceived evidence. Locke 
Will lhc thy linen walh, or hofen darn. 

And knit thee gloves made of her own fpun yarn. Gar 
Paffion and pride were to her foul unknown. 

Convinc’d that virtue only is our own. p 0 . ( 

3. Sometimes it is added to note oppofition or contradiftin£lioi/* 
domeftick ; not foreign; mine, his, or yours; not another’s * 

The ft toils abroad, thefe tumults with his own, ‘ 
Fell in the revolution of one year. Daniel 

There’s nothing fillier than a crafty knave out-witted and 
beaten at his own play. V Eft range. 

I o Own. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To acknowledge ; to avow for one’s own. 

When you come, find me out. 

And own me for your fon. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

2. To poflefs; to claim ; to hold by right. 

Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you own-, 

Nor is your courfe upon our coafts unknown. * Dryden. 

Others on earth o’er human race prelide, 

Of theft the chief, the care of nations own. 

And guard with arms divine the Britilh throne. p 0 p t . 

3. To avow. r ’ 

I’ll venture out alone, 

Since you, fair princefs, my protection own. Dryden. 

4. To confcfs; not to deny. 

Make this truth fo evident, that thofe who are unwilling 
to own it may yet be alhamed to deny it. Tdlotjon. 

' Others will own their weaknefs of underftanding. Lode. 

Ownership, n.f. [from owner .] Property ; rightful pofleflion. 
In a real adtion, the proximate caufe is the property or 
owner/;ip of the thing in controvcrfy. Aytiffes Par. 

Owner, n.f. [from ttwi.] One to whom any thing belongs; 
maftcr; rightful poffcffor. 

A bark 

Stays but till her owner comes aboard. Shakefp. 

Is it not enough to break into my garden. 

Climbing my walls in fpight of me the owner. 

But thou wilt brave me. Shakefp. 

Here fhew favour, becaufe it happeneth that the owner 
hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years profit of his lands, 
before he cometh to the knowledge of the proccfs againft 
him. Barn. 

They intend advantage of my labours, 

With no fmall profit daily to my owners. Milton, 

Thefe wait the owners laft defpair, 

And what’s permitted to the flames invade. Dryden. 

A freehold, though but in ice and fnow, will make the 
owner pleafed in the pofleffion, and ftout in the defence of it. 

Addifon's Freeholder, N°. I. 
That fmall mufcle draws the nofe upwards, when it ex- 
preffes the contempt which the owner of it has upon feeing 
any thing he does not like. Addifon's Speflator. 

Victory hath not made us infolent, nor have we taken 
advantage to gain any thing beyond the honour of reftoring 
everyone’s right to their juft owners. Atterbury. 

What is this wit, which muft our cares employ l 
The owner’s wife, that other men enjoy. Pops. 

OwR-E. n.f. [urusjubatus, Lat.] A beaft. Ainfworth. 

Ox. n.f. plur. Oxen, [oxa, Saxon; ext, Daaifh.] 

1. The general name for black cattle. 

The black ox hath not trod on his foot. Camden. 

Sheep run not half fo tim’rous from the wolf, 

Or horfe or oxen from the leopard. 

As you fly from your oft-fubdued flaves. Shakefp. 

I faw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by the poets for 
making cattle white that drink of it. The inhabitants of 
that country have ftill the fame opinion, and have a great 
many oxen of a whitifh colour to confirm them in it. Add/. 

1. A caftrated bull. 

The horns of oxen and cows are larger than the bulls; 
which is cauftd by abundance of moiftiue. Bacon. 

Although there be naturally more males than females, 
yet artificially, that is, by making geldings, oxen and wea¬ 
thers, there are fewer. Graunt. 

The field is fpacious I defign to fow. 

With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Dryden. 

The 
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The frowning bull 

And ox half-rais’d. Thomfon's Summer. 

Oxba'ne. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

O XE YE. n.f. [ Buphthalm us . ] The whole face of the plant is 
like tanfy; the flowers are radiated, and the moft part pro¬ 
duced Amply; theflowers of the difk are feparated with art 
imbricated little leaf. Miller. 

Oxg'ang of Land. n.f. Twenty acres. Ainfworth. 

Oxhe'al. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

O'xflv. n.f. [ox and/y.J A fly of a particular kind. 

Oxli'p. «. f The fame with cowftip ; a vernal flower. 

A bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlip and the nodding violet grows. Shakefp. 

Oxsta'll. n.f. [ox and fall.] A ftand for oxen. 

Oxtongue, n.f A plant. Ainfworth. 

O'XYCRATE. n.f. [o£uxfdJev, oxycrat , Fr. o£u> and xipocu.] 
A mixture of water and vinegar. 

Apply a mixture of the fame powder, with a comprefs 
preft "ut of oxycrate, and a fuitable bandage. IVifeman. 

O'xymel. n.f [®£v>£A», o£u f , andjueAi.J A mixture of vi¬ 
negar and honey. 

In fevers, the aliments preferibed by Hippocrates, were 
ptifans and decoChons of fome vegetables, with oxymel or 
the mixture of honey and vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

Oxymoron, n.f. [o&fAupov.] A rhetorical figure, in which 
an epithet of a quite contrary fignification is added to anv 
word. j-.ft 

Oxy'rrhodine. n.f [oguppoimv, J f and po’fov.] A mix- 
tureof two parts of oil of rofes with one of vinegar of rofes. 

1 he fpints, opiates, and cool things, readily compofe 

Cy°Z r> r'r u r FL °y‘ r on tb ‘ titanours. 

O yer. n.f. [oyer, old French, to hear.] A court of oyer and 

mined Cr> ” 3 Judlcaturc where caures are heard and deter- 

Oyes. n.f [oyez, hear ye, French.] Is the introduction to 
any proclamation or advertifement given by the publick criers 
both in England and Scotland. It is thrice repeated 


ozo 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
Attend your office and your quality. 

Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yes. 

O yes ! if any happy eye 
"" 1 wall d 


Shakefp. 


This roving wanton ffiall defery ; 

Let the finder furely know 
Mine is the wag Crajhaw. 

Oy lethole. n. f. See Oylet. [It may be written oylet , 
from oeillct, French ; but eylet feems better.] 

Diftinguifh’d flafhes deck the great, 

As each excels in birth or ftate; 

His oyletholes are more and ampler. 

The king’s own body was a famplar. Prior. 

O'yster. n.f. [oefter, Dutch ; huitre, Fr.:] A bivalve tefta- 
ceous fun. 

I will hot lend tfiee a penny— 

—Why then the world’s mine oyfter which 
I with fword will open. Shakefp. Merr. W. of IVind. 
Rich honefty dwells like your mifer, fir, in a poof houfc ; 
as your pearl in your foul oyfter. Shakefp. 

Another mafs held a kind of oyfter fhell, and other bivalves, 
rp, IVoodward on Fofftls. 

I here may be as many ranks of beings in the invifible 
world fuperior to us, as we are fuperior to all the ranks of 
being in this vifible world ; though we defcend below the 
oyjier to the leaft animated atoms difeovered by microfcopes. 

„ JVatts's ltnprov. of the Mind. 

, Where oyfter tubs in rows 

Arc rang’d befide the pods, there flay thy hafte. Gay 
Oysterwench. ) n.f [oyfter and wench, or woman.] A 
O ysterwoman. f woman whofe bulinefs is to fell oyfters. 
Proverbially. A low woman. 

^ b ' s bonnet to an oyfterwcnch. Shakefp 

The oy/hnuomen lock’d their fifh up, ' 

07 AL'NA tr " d fr 7 aY t0 r Cry "° r bl7h °P- Hudibras. 

the A*’. °£" ; Fr 0 An ulcer in 

the iniide of the noftrils that gives an ill flench. Quincy. 
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P is a labial confqnant, formed by a flight compreflion of 
the anterior part of the lips ; as, pull, pelt. It is con¬ 
founded by the Germans and Welfh with b: it has an 
uniform found : it is fometimes mute before t ; as, ac- 
compt, receipt ; but the mute p is in modern orthogra¬ 
phy commonly omitted. 

Pa'bular. adj. [pabulun, Lat.] Affording aliment or pro- 
vender. 

Pabula'tion. rt.f [pabulum, Lat.] The a£l of feeding or 
procuring provender. 

Pa'bulous. adj. [pabulum, Lat.] Alimental ; affording ali¬ 
ment. 

We doubt the air is the fabulous fupply of fire, much lefs 
that flame is properly air kindled. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

PACE. n.f. [pas , French.] 
i. Step; Angle movement in walking. 

Behind her death, 

Clofe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horfe. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

2. Gait; manner of walk. 

He himfelf went but a kind of Ianguifhing pace, with his 
eyes fometimes caft up to heaven, as though his fancies 
ftrove to mount higher. Sidney. 

He faw Menalcas come with heavy pace ; 

Wet were his eyes, and chearlefs was his face. Acldifon. 
3. Degree of celerity. To keep pace, is not to be left behind. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to-day. 

To the laft fyllablc of recorded time; 

And ail our yefterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dufky death. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Bring me word 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it 

I may'fpur on my journey. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

His teachers were fain to reftrain his forwardnefs ; that his 
biothers, under the fame training, might hold pace with him. 

Wotton's Buckingham. 

The beggar fings ev’n when he fees the place, 

Befet with thieves, and never mends his pace. Dryden. 
Juft as much 

He mended pace upon the touch. Hudibras, p. i. 

Marcia could anfwer thee in fighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. Addifon. 
Hudibras applied his fpur to one fide of his horfe, as not 
doubting but the other would keep pace with it. Addifon. 
4. Step; gradation of bufinefs. A gallicifm. 

The firft pace neccflary for his majefty to make, is to fall 
into confidence with Spain. Temple. 

5. A meafure of five feet. The quantity fuppofed to be mca- 
fured by the foot from the place where it is taken up to that 
where it is fet down. 

Meafuring land by walking over it, they flyled a double 
ftep; i. c. the fpace from the elevation of one foot, to the 
fame foot fet down again, mediated by a ftep of the other 
foot • a pace equal to five foot; a thoufand of which paces 
made a mile. Holder on Time. 

The violence of tempefts never moves tnc lea above hx 
paces deep. Wilkin's Math. Magic. 

6. A particular movement which horfes arc taught, though fome 
have it naturally, made by lifting the legs on the fame fide 
together. 

They rode, but authors having not 
Determin'd whether pace or trot; 

That's to lay, whether tollutation, 

A they do term it, or fuccufl'ation. Hudibras. 

To Pace. -h. n. [from the no*n.] 
x. To move on flowly. 

He foft arrived on the graflic plain. 

And fairly paced forth with eafy pain. Hubberd. 

As we pac’d along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Mcthou«ht, that Gloftcr Humbl'd. Shakcfp. R. III. 

I beheld 

Crifpinus, both in birth and manners vile, 


Pacing in pomp with cloak of Tyrian dye, 

Chang’d oft a day. Dryden's Juvenal 

The moon rofe in the cleared Iky I ever faw, by whole 
folemn light I paced on flowly without interruption. P 0 p t . 

The nymph, obedient to divine command. 

To feek Ulyffes, pac’d along the land. Psp t , 

2. To move. 

Remember well, with fpeed fo pace. 

To fpeak of Perdita. Shakefp. I Vinter's Tale. 

3. [Ufed of horfes.] To move by raifing the legs on the fame 
fide together. 

To Pace. v. a. 

1. To meafure by fteps. 

Where is the horfe that doth untread again 
His tedious meafures with th’ unbated fire, 

That he did pace them firft. Shakefp. March, of Fen. 

2 . To diredl to go. 

If you can, pace your wifdom 
In that good path that I would wilh it go'. 

And you fhall have your bofom on this wretch. Shakefp. 

Paced, adj. [from pace.] Having a particular gam 

Revenge is furc, though fometimes flowly pac'd ; 
Awake, awake, or fleeping fleep thy laft. Dryden. 

Pa'cer. n. f. [from pace.] He that paces. 

Pacifica'tion. n.f. [pacification, Fr. from pacify.] 

1. The a£l of making peace. 

He fent forthwith to the French king his chaplain, chufing 
him becaufe he was a churchman, as beft forting with an 
ambaffy of pacification. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

David, by an happy and feafonable pacification, was took 
off from ailing that bloody tragedy. South. 

2 . The ail of appeafing or pacifying. 

A world was to be faved by a pacification of wrath, through 
the dignity of that facrifice which lliould be offered. Hooker. 

Pacifica'tor. n.f. [pacficateter, Fr. from pacify.] Peace-maker. 
He fet and kept on foot a continual treaty of peace ; be* 
fides he had in confidcration the bearing the blefl'cd perfonof 
a pacificator. Beam’s Henry VII. 

Pacificatory. adj. [from pacificator .] Tending to make 

peace. . 

Paci'fick. adj. [paefique, Fr. pacficus, Lat.] Pcacc-making, 
mild ; gentle ; appeafing. 

God now in his gracious pacifici manner comes to treat 
with them. Hammonds Fundamentals. 

Returning, in his bill 
Anolivc leaf he brings, pacfick fign ! 

Paci'fier. n.f. [ from pacify .] One who pacifies. 

To PA'CIFY. v. a. [pacifier. Ft. paefio, Lat.] Toappeale; 
to ftill refentment; to quiet an angry perlbn; to compole an) 

C While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn to 
pacify with fleep his over-watched eyes. Sidney, • «■ 

Meneiaus promifed Ptolemy money, if he would pocjy 
the king 2 lV - 4 S-. 

The moft high is not pacified for fin by^multimde or 

^ Afthough in his journey he heard news of the yWojjT* 
he went on as far as York, to pacify and fettle thofe 

Bacon s rlenrj » 

O villain! to have wit at will upon all other occ ^ 0 ^' 
and not one diverting fyllable now at a pinch 

miftrefs. . , _ J 

Nor William’s pow’r, nor Mary- s charms 
Could or repel, or pacify his arms. 

PACK, n.f [j>ack, Dutch.] 

I. A large bundle of any thing tied up for carnage. ^ 

Themiftoclcs faid to the king of Perfia, that fee* ^ 
like cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad, whereby 
imageiy appears i» figures > »h«eas * 

as in packs. 

Had fly Ulyffes at the fack rhoveland. 

Of Troy, brought thee his pedlar s pack. c 
Our knight did bear no lefs . zjack f 

2. A burden; 


WUl Milieu — — * 

Of his own buttocks on his back. 
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4. A burden ; a load. 

I rather chofe 

To crofs my friend in his intended drift, 

Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of forrows. Shakefp. Mercb. of Vcn. 

But when they took notice how ftupid a beaft it was, they 
loaded it with packs and burdens, and fet boys upon the 
back of it. L’EJlranges 

3. A due number of cards. 

Women to cards may be compar’d, we play 
A round or two, when us’d wc throw away. 

Take a frefh pack. Granville. 

It is wonderful to fee perfons of fenfe palling away a dozen 
hours together in Ihuffling and dividing a pack of cards. Addif. 

4. A number of hounds hunting together. 

Two g bolls join their packs to hunt her o’er the plain. Dryd. 

The fury fires the pack; they fnuff, they vent. 

And feed their hungry noftrils with the feent. Dryden. 

The favage foul of game is up at once. 

The pack full-opening v arious. Thomfon’s Summer. 

5. A number of people confederated in any bad defign or 
practice. 

You panderly ralcals ! there’s a knot, a gang, a pack, a 
confpiracy, againft me. Shakefp. Mer. IV. of Wind. 

Never fuch a pack of knaves and villains, as they who 
now governed in the parliament. Clarendon. 

Bickerftaff is more a man of honour, than to be an 
accomplice with a pack of rafcals that walk the ftreets on 
nights. Swift. 

6. Any great number, as to quantity and preffure : as a pack 

or world of troubles. Ainfworth. 

To Pack. v. a. [packen, Dutch.] 

j. To bind up for carriage.' 

A poor merchant driven on unknown land. 

That had by chance pack’d up his choiceft treafure 

In one dear ealket, and fav’d only that. Otway. 

Refolv’d forfea, the Haves thy baggage pack. 

Each faddled with his burden on his back. Dryden. 

What we looked upon as brains, were an heap of ftrange 
materials, packed up with wonderful art in the Ikull. 

Addifon. 

2. To fend in a hurry. 

He cannot live, I hope, and muft not die, 

Till George be pack’d with poll horfe up to heav’n. Shakefp. 

3. To fort the cards fo as that the game lhall be iniquitoufly fe- 
cured. It is applied to any iniquitous procurement of collufion. 

Enos has 

Pack cards with Caefar, and falfe play’d. Shakefp. 

There be that can pack cards and yet cannot play well; fo 
there are fome that arc good in canvaffes and factions, that 
are btherwife weak men. Bacon’s EJfays, N°. 23. 

The judge lhall jobb, the bifliop bite the town. 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. Pope. 

4. To unite picked perfons in fome bad defign. 

When they have pack’d a parliament. 

Will once more try th’ expedient: 

Who can already mufter friends. 

To lerve for members to our ends. Hudibras. 

Brutes, called men, in full cry pack’d by the court or 
country, run down in the houfe of commons, a deferted 
horned beaft of the court. Wycherly. 

So many greater fools than they, 

WiH/tfci a crowded audience the third day. Southern. 
The expected council was dwindling into a conventicle ; 

* pack’d aflembly of Italian bilhops, not a free convention of 

TVPa cJ T Tn 11 qUartCrS * Atterbury. 

J* To tie up goods. 

The marigold, whole courtier’s face 
Ecchoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife, at his full Hop 

Packs fonts up her gaudy Ihop. Clcaveland. 

x 0 go off in a hurry ; to remove in hafte. 

New farmer thinketh each hour a day, 

Lntil the old farmer be packing away. Tuff. Hufb. 

„ „ Rogues, hence, avaunt! 

Seek foe Iter, pack. Shakefp. M. W. of Wend. 

wltK i.T un f0 V ner “I™ S° od > but awa y P ack the gallies 
With all the hafte they could. Carew 

A th le f kindled his torch at Jupiter’s altar, and then robbed 
ine temple: as he was packing away with his facrilegious 
ourden, a voice purfued him. L’E/lranee 

taL^Z^f an h r ndrcd m0re > thc y had been all fent 
P ckmg with the fame anfwer. Stillingfleet. 

rack hence, and from the cover’d benches rife, 
l his is no place for you. Drvden 

I oor Stella mull pack off to town, J 

'?- rOI ?.E. Ur,in S ftrcams and fountains bubbling 
1 o Lifty’s {linking tide at Dublin. Swift 

3 ' k£T'*""' in 1111 to 
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That this fo profitable a merchandize, rifeth not to a 
proportionable enhauncement with other lefs beneficial com¬ 
modities, they impute partly to the eaftern buyers packing , 
partly to the owners not venting the fame. Carnu. 

Go pack with him. Shakefp. Titus AndrOnicus. 

Pa'ckcloath. n.f. [pack and cloath. J A cloath in which 
goods are tied up. 

Pa'cker. n.f. [from pack.] One who binds up bales for 
carriage. 

Pa'cket. n.f. [pacquet, French.] A fmall pack; a mail of 
letters. 

In the dark 

Grop’d I to find out them, 

Finger’d their packet, and in fine withdrew. Shakefp. 

There palled continually packets and difpatehes between 
the two kings. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

Upon your late command 
To guard the paffages, and fearch all packets , 

This to the prince was intercepted. Denham. 

People will wonder how the news could come, efpccially 
if the wind be fair when the packet goes over. Swift. 

To Pa'cket. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind up in parcels. 
My refolution is to lend you all your letters, well fealed 
and pocketed. Swift. 

Pa'ckhorse. n.f. [pack and horfe.] A horfe of burden ; a 
horfe employed in carrying goods. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your hulband king, 

I was a packhorfe in his great affairs. Shakefp. 

It is not to be expedted that a man, who drudges on in-a 
laborious trade, fhoula be more knowing in the variety of 
things done in the world, than a packhorfe who is driven con- 
ftantly forwards and backwards to market, Ihould be {killed 
in the geography of the country. • Locke . 

Pa'cksaddle. n.f. [pack and faddlc.] A faddlc on which 
burdens are laid. 

Your beards deferve not fo honourable a grave as to ftuff 
a butcher’s culhion, or to be entombed in an affes packfaddlc. 

Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
That brave prancing courfer, hath been fo broken and 
brought low by her, that he will patiently take the bit and 
bear a packfaddle or panniers. Howefs Vocal Forcjl. 

The bunch on a camel’s back may be inftead of a packfaddle 
to receive the burthen. More’s Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

Pa'ckthread. n.f. [pack and thread.] Strong thread ufed 
in tying up parcels. 

About his (helves 

Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of rofes 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet. 

Girding of the body of the tree about with packthread , 
reftraineth the fap. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 419. 

I can compare fuch productions to nothing but rich pieces 
of patchwork, fewed together with packthread. Felton. 

His horfe is vicious, for which reafon I tie him clofe to 
his manger with a packthread. AddifonX Spectator. 

The cable was about as thick as packthread. Swift. 

Pa'ckwax. n.f. 

Several parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in man ; as the 
ftrong aponeurofes on the fides of the neck, called pack wax. 
n Ray on the Creation. 

Pact. n.f. [pa£t, Fr. paCtum, Latin.] A contraCl; a bar¬ 
gain ; a covenant. 

The queen, contrary to her pad and agreement concern¬ 
ing the marriage of her daughter, delivered her daughters out 
of fandluary unto king Richard. Bacon. 

Pa'ctiok. n.f [paction, Fr. paCiio, Latin.] A bargain : a 
covenant. 

The French king fent for Matthew carl of Levenox, en¬ 
couraging him to remove the earl of Arraine from the re¬ 
gency of Scotland, and reverfe fuch paCtions as he had made. 

Hayward. 

1 here never could be any room for contra&s or pad ions, 
between the fupreme being and his intelligent creatures. Cheyne. 
Pact 1 tious, n.f. [paitio, Lat.] Settled by covenant. 

”• f [from paab, Sax. whence likewife path, or paalS.] 

1. i he road $ a foot path. 

We have feen this to be the difeipline of the ftate, as 
wdl asofthe/W L'Ejlrange. 

1 he fquire of the pad and the knight of the poll. 

Find their pains no more baulk’d, and their hopes no more 

croft. Prior 

2 . An eafy paced horfe. 

Let him walk a foot with his pad in his hahd ; but let not 
them be accounted no poets who mount and (hew their horfe- 
manlhip. Dryden’s Ded. to Juvenal. 

A grey pad is kept m the liable with great care, out of 
regard to his paflt fervices. W„. 

I would have fet you on an eafier pad, and relieved the wan- 

, ^ l n ‘ ght,S lod S in £- dope’s Letters. 

3. A robber that mfefts the roads on foot. 

4.. A low foft faddie i properly a faddle or bolfter fluffed with 
Itraw. [ Pajado , Spanifli, of p a ja , flraw, 

A Trcmclliu| 
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Tremellius was called feropha or fow, bccaufe he hid his 
neighbour’s fow under a pad , and commanded his wife to lie 
thereon ; he fware that he had no fow but the great fow that 
lay there, pointing to the pad and the fow his wife. Camden. 

We {hall not need to fay what lack 

Of leather was upon hts back ; 

For that was hidden under pad. Hudilras, p. i. 

To Pad. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To travel gently. 

2. To r°b on foot. 

3. To beat a way fmooth and level. 

Pa'dar. n.f Grouts; coarfe flower. 

In the bolting and lifting of near fourteen years of fuch 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expefled 
to be pure and fine meal, but mull have amongft it padar and 
bran in this lower age of human fragility. Wotton. 

Pa'dder. n.f. [from pad.] A robber; a foot highwayman. 

Spurr’d as jockies ufe, to break. 

Or padders to fecure a neck. Hud. p. iii. cant. I. 

Worfe than all the clatt’ring tiles, and worfe 

Than thoufand padders , is the poet’s curfc ; 

Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear; 

But without mercy read, to make you hear. Dryden. 
If he advanced himfclf by a voluntary engaging in unjuft 

honour than what a 


quarrels, lie has no better pretence to 


Collier. 


L'EJlrange. 

Gay. 


refolute and fuccefsful padder may challenge, 

To Pa'ddle. v. n. [patouiller, Fr.] 

1. To row ; to beat water as with oars. 

As the men were paddling for their lives. 

Paddling ducks the Handing lake defire, 
a. To play in the water. 

The brain has a very unpromifing afpe£t for thinking: it 
looks like an odd fort of bog for fancy to paddle in. Collier. 

A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, fpved a lamb 
paddling a good way olF. L Ejlrangc. 

3. To finger. 

Paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 

And making pra£lis’d fmiles, 

As in a looking-glafs. Sbakefp. IVintcr s Tale. 

Pa'ddlE. n.f. [pattal, Wel{h.] 

1. An oar, particularly that which is ufed by a finglc rower ui 
a boat. 

2. Any thing broad like the end of an oar. 

Have a paddle upon thy weapon. Deut. xxiii. 13. 

Pa'ddler. n.f. [from paddle.] One who paddles. Ainf. 
Pa'ddock. n.f [paba, Saxon ; paddc, Dutch.] A great frog 
or toad. 

Where I was wont to feck the honey bee. 

Working her former rooms in waxen frame ; 

The grifly toad ftool grown there mought I fee. 

And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenfer. 

The paddock , or frog paddock , breeds on the land, is 
bony and big, efpeeially the fhe. Walton. 

The water brake whom fifh and paddocks fed. 

With flaring feales lies poifon’d. Dryden. 

Pa'ddock. n.f. [corrupted hdm.parrock.] A fmall inclofurc 
for deer. , . , , .. 

Padeli'on. n.f. [pas de lion, Fr. pes leoms, Lat.] An herb. Am 
PA'DLOCK. n. f. [padde, Dutch.] A lock hung on a ftaplc 
to hold on a link. 

Let all her ways be unconfin’d ; 

And clap your padlock on her mind. 

To Pa'dlock. v. a. [from the noun.] 

P ‘ l Some illiterate people have padlock'd all thole pens that were 
to celebrate their heroes, by filcncing grub-ftreet. J. Bull. 
Pa'dowpipe. n.f. An herb. A/nj worth. 

Pje'an. n.f. [from the longs fung at fcftivals to Apollo, be¬ 
aming Io paaru] A fong of triumph. 

° O may I live to hail the glorious day. 

And fmg loud paans thro’ the croudcd way. Rofcomm. 

See from each clime the learn’d their mcenfe bring-: 
Hear, in all tongues confentingring. Pope. 

PAGAN, n.f. [pajamyc, Saxon; paganus, Latin ; from/w- 
gus, a village j the villages continuing heathen after the cities 
were chriftfan.] A Heathen ; one not a Chriftian. 

Pa'gan. adj. Hcathenifti. 

Their cloaths are after fuch a pagan cut too. 

That fure they have worn out Chriltcndom. trbakejp. 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal. 

Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal ; 

But fuch they were as Pagan ule requir d. Dryden. 

Pa'canism. n.f. [paganifm, Fr. from pagan.] Heathcmtm. 
The name of popery is more odious than very paganijm 
amongft divers of the more fimpl* fort. Hooker, b. iy. 

Our labarum, in a ftatc of paganijm you have on a coin 
of Tiberius. It ftands between two other enfigns. Addj. 
PAGE. n. f. [page, French.] 

1. One fide of the leaf of a book. 

If a man could have opened one of the pages of the di¬ 
vine counfel, and feen the event of Jofcph’s being (old to the 
„K,ch« S> h, might hav* dried 


Prior. 

To fallen with a 


Sbakefp. 

Sbakefp. 
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Thy name to Phoebus and the mufes known, 

Shall in the front of ev’ry page be fliown. Dryden 

A printer divides a book into {hcets, the fliccts into L« es ' ■ 
the pages into lines, and the lines into letters. Watts 

2. [page, Fr.] A young boy attending on a great perfon. 

The fair goddefs Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms] 

Mifguide thy oppofers fwords! 

Profperity be thy page ! Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Pages following him. 

Even at the heels in golden multitudes. Sbakefp, 

He had two pages of honour, on either hand one. Bacon. 

Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Mcthufalem his page. Donne. 

This day thou lhalt my rural pages fee. 

For I have drefs’d them both to wait on thee. Dryden. 
Philip of Macedon had a page attending in his chamber, to 
tell him every morning. Remember, O king, that thou art 
mortal. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

To Pace. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mark the pages of a book. 

2. To attend as a page. 

Will thefe mofs’d trees 
That have out-liv’d the eagle, page thy heels 
And fkip when thou point’It out? Shakejp. 

PA'GEANT. n.f. [Of this word the etymologifts give no fa- 
tisfaclory account. It may perhaps be payen geant, a pagan 
giant, a reprefentation of triumph ufed at return from holy 
wars ; as we have yet the Saracen’s head.] 

1. A ftatuc in a Ihow. 

2. Any {how ; a fpedlacle of entertainment. 

When all our pageants of delight were plaid. 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part. 

And I was trim’d in madam Julia’s gown. 

I’ll play my part in fortune’s pageant. 

This wide and univerfal theatre, 

Prefents more woful pageants than the feene 
Wherein we play. Sbakefp, As you like it. 

The poets contrived the following pageant or machine for 
the pope’s entertainment; a huge floating mountain that was 
fplit in the top in imitation of Parnaflus. Addifon. 

Pa'geant. adj. Showy; pompous; oftentatious; fuperficial. 
Were {he ambitious, {he'd difdain to own 
The pageant pomp of fuch a fervile throne. Dryden. 

To Pa'geant. v. a. [from the noun.] To exhibit in fliowj 
to reprefent. 

With ridiculous and aukward a&ion. 

Which, flandercr, he imitation calls, 

He pageants us. Sbakefp. Trail, and Crefftdit. 

Pa'geantry. n.f. [from pageant.] Pomp; (how. 

All thefe inconveniences are confequent to this dogmatizing, 
fuppofing men in the right; but if they be in the wrong, 
what a ridiculous pageantry is it to fee fuch a philofophical 
gravity fet man out a folecifm. Governm. of the Tongue. 

Such pageantry be to the people fliown; 

There boaft thy horfe’s trappings and thy own. Dryden. 
Pa'ginai.. n. f [pagina, Latin.] Confiding of pages. 

A11 ex predion proper into the paginal books of our times, 
but not fo agreeable unto volumes or rolling books, in ufe 
among the Jews. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pa'god. n.f. [probably na Indian word.] 

1. An Indian idol. 

They worfhip idols called pagods , after fuch a terrible re¬ 
prefentation as we make of devils. Stillingfieet. 

2. The temple of the idol. 

Sec thronging millions to the pagod run. 

And offer country, parent, wife, or fon. 

Paid. adj. the preterite and participle pafliveof pay. 

This puniftiment purfues the unhappy maid, 

And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. 

Pai'gles. n. f. Flowers; alfo called cowflips. 

Pail. n. f. [paila, Spauifli.] A wooden veffel in which mils 
or water is commonly carried. ,. 

In the country when their wool is new fliorn, they ie 
pails of water by in the fame room, to incrcafe the weight. 

1 Bacon's Nat. Hift. N • / s * 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the fummer overflows tl vs pails. 0 ‘ j 

Pai'lful. n.f. [pail and full.] The quantity that a pad V»H 

hold. . . Sink. 


Pope • 


Dryden. 

DiA 


Yond fame cloud cannot chufe but fall by Pf ! f uh ‘ , 
PaiLma'il. n.f. [This is commonly written M"'"’ 

I know which of the too is right.] Violent; boiftei ^ ^ 

A ftroke with a pailmail beetle upon a bowl, ^ ^ ^ 
from it. T . 

Pain. n.f. [peine, Fr. pm. Sax. parna, L, at.J 

1. Punifhmcnt denounced. ... . t hcmfch“. 

There the princeffes determining to bathe J* ( death , 
thought it was fo priviledgcd a place, u P on ^ ^ 

as no body durlt prefume to come thither. ' 

On pair, of death no perion being fo bold, ^ 

Or daring hardy, as to touch the lift. S. f$- j ntcr p 0 fe. 
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Inferpofc, on pain of mv difpleafure, 

Betwixt your fwords. Dryden s Don Sebaflran 

None fhall prefumc to flv under pam of death, with 
wings of any other man’s making. Addifon s Guardian. 

, Penalty; puniftiment. 

Bccaufc Eufebius hath yet faid nothing, we will by way 
of muia or pain, lay it upon him. Bacon. 

•v Senlation of uncafinefs. , , _ t 

j As the pains of the touch are greater than the offences of 
the other lenles; fo likewife are the plcalure*. Bacon. 

Pain is perfect mifcry, the worft 
Of evils ; and exccffivc, overturns 

All patience. Milton's Par. Lojl, h. vi. 

He would believe, but yet is ftill in pain, 

Prcffes the pulfe, and feels the leaping vein. Dryden. 

A fin the plural.] Labour; work ; toil. 

Many have taken the pains to go out of Europe to refide 
as friars in America. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 

One laboureth and taketh pains, and maketh hafle, and is 
fo much the more behind. Ecclns xi. 11. 

The pains they had taken, was very great. Clarcncl. 

If philofophy be uncertain, the former will conclude it 
vain; and the latter maybe in danger of pronouncing the 
fame on their pains, who leek it, if after all their labour they 
mull reap the wind, mere opinion and conjecture. Glanv. 

She needs no weary fteps afeend. 

All feems before her feet to bend ; 

And here, as flic was born fhe lies, 

Hi"h without taking pains to rife. Waller. 

The deaf perfon muff be difcreetly treated, and by plea¬ 
sant ulagc wrought upon, to take fome pains at it, watching 
your fcalons and taking great care, that lie may not hate his 
tafle, but do it chearfully. Holder. 

If health be fuch a blefling, it may be worth the pains to 
difeover the regions where it grows, and the Iprings that 
feed it. Temple. 

They called him a thoufand fools for his pains. L’EJlran. 
Some natures the more pains a man takes to reclaim them, 
the worfe they arc. L'EJlrange. Fab. 242. 

Her nimble feet tefufe 

Their wonted fpeed, and {he took pains to lofe. Dryden. 

The fame with pains we gain, but lofe with eafe, 

Sure fome to vex, but never all to pleale. Pope. 

A rcafonable clergyman, if he will be at the pains, cau 
make the moft ignorant man comprehend whnt is his duty, 
and convince hint that he ought to perform it. Swijt. 

5. Labour; talk. The Angular, is, in this fenfe, obfolcte. 

He foft arrived on the graffy plain. 

And fairly paced forth with eafy paid. Hubbcrd. 

'Pone paine in a cottage doth take, 

When t’other trim bowers do make. Tujfer's Hufb, 

When of the dew, which th’ eye and ear do take, 

From flow’rs abroad and bring into the brain. 

She doth within both wax and honey make : 

This work is hers, this is her proper pain. panics. 

When a lion {hakes his dreadful mane. 

And angry grows, if he that firft took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaft, 

He bends to him, but frights away the reft. Waller. 

6. Uneafuiefs of mind. 

It bid her feel 

No future pain for me ; but inftant wed 
A lover more proportion’d to her bed. Prior. 

7. The throws of child-birth. 

She bowed herfclf and travailed ; for her pains came upon 
her. 1 Sam. iv. 19. 

To Pain. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To affliCt; to torment; to make uneafy. 

I am pained at my very heart, becaufe thou haft heard, 
O my foul, the found of the trumpet. Ter. iv. 19. 

She drops a doubtful word that pains his mind, 

And leaves a rankling jealouly behind. Dryden. 

Excefs of cold as well as heat, pains us, becaufe it is 
equally deflruCtive to that temper which is ncccflary to the 
prefervation of life. Locke. 

Pleafure arofe in thofc very parts of his leg, that juft be¬ 
fore had been fo much pained by the fetter. Addifon. 

2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To labour. 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain bimfelf to yield 
equal juftice unto all, yet can there not but great abufes 
lurk in fo abfolute a privilege. Spenfer 911 Ireland. 

He pained bimfelf to raife his note. Dryden. 

Painful, adj. [pain and full.] 

i- lull of pain; milerablc; befet with affliclion. 

Is there yet no other way, befides 
Thefe painful paflages, how wc may come 
To death. Milton's Par, Lojl, b. xi, 

2. Giving pain; afflictive. 

Evils have been more painful to us in the profpeCt, than 
by their actual preffure. Addifon s Spectator. 

I am fick of this bad world 1 
The day light and the fun grow painful to me. Addifon. 

6 


Dryden. 

Smith, 


Dryden. 
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Long abftinencc may be painful to acid conftitutions, by 
the uneafy fenfation it creates in the ftomach. Arbutbntt. 

3. Difficult; requiring labour. 

The painful fervice. 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 

Shed for my thanldefs country', arc requited 

But with that furname. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me. 

Pfalm Ixxiii. 16. 

Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 

Bv quick and painful marches hither came. 

'Ev’n I, tho’ flow to touch the painful firing- 
Awake from (lumber, and attempt to fmg. 

4. Induftriuus ; laborious. 

To drefs the vines new labour is requir'd. 

Nor muft the painful hulbandman be tir’d. 

Great abilities when employed as God directs, do but 
make the owners of them greater and more painful fervants 
to their neighbours : however, they arc real blelfings when 
in the hands of good men. Swift. 

Painfu'lly. adv. [from painful .J - 

1. With great pain or affliclion. 

2. Laborioufly ; diligently. 

Such as iit in eafe at home, raife a benefit out of their 
hunger and thirtt, that ferve their prince and country pain¬ 
fully abroad. Raleigh s Ejjays. 

Robin red-bread painfully 

Did cover them with leaves. Children in the W r ,od. 

Painfu'lness. n.f. [from painful.] 

1. Affliction ; forrow ; grief. 

With diamond in window-glafs flie graved, 

Erona die, and end this ugly painfulnejs. Sidney. 

No cuftom can make the painfulnsfs of a debauch eafy, 
or pleafing to a man j fince nothing can be pleafant that is 
unnatural. South's Sermons. 

2. Induftry ; laborioufnefs. 

Painfulnefs, by feeble means fhall be able to gain that 
which in the plenty of more forcible inftruments, is through 
fioth and negligence loft. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

Pai'nim. n.f. [payen, French.] Pagan ; infidel. 

The crofs hath been a very ancient bearing, even before 
the birth of our Saviour, among the Painims themfelves. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 

Such dire atchievements fings the bard that tells 
Of palfrey’d dames, bold knights, and magic fpells ; 
Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow. 
Slay Painims vile that force the fair. Tickel. 

Pai'nim. adj. Pagan; infidel. 

Champions bold, 

Defy’d the beft of Painim chivalry, 

T q mortal combat, or carriere with lance. 

The Solymean fultan he o’erthrew. 

His moony troops returning bravely fmear’d 
With Painim blood effus’d. 

Pai'nless. adj. [from pain.] Without pain ; without trouble. 
The deaths thou fhow’ft are forc'd ; 

Is there no fmooth defeent ? no painlejs way 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay ? Dryden: 

Painsta'ker. n.f [ pains and take. ] Labourer; laborious 
perfon. 

O Thomas, Thomas, hazard not thy life. 

I’ll prove a true painjiaker day and night ; 

I’ll (pin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 

Painsta'king. adj. [pains and take.] Laborious; induftrious. 
To PAINT, v. a. [peindre, French.] 
j. To reprefent by delineation and colours. 

Live to be the fliew and gaze o’th’ time. 

We’ll have thee as our rarer monfters are. 

Painted upon a pole. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

2. To cover with colours reprefentativc of fomething. 

Who fears a fentence or an old man’s faw. 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. Sbakefp, 

3. To reprefent by colours, appearances, or images. 

Till we from an author’s words paint his very thoughts Ln 
our minds, we do not underftand him. Locke, 

4. To deferibe; to reprefent. 

The lady is dilloyal. — 

— Dilloyal ? — 

— The word is too good to paint out her wickedncfs. Sim 

5. To colour 5 to diverlify. 

Such is his will that paints 
The earth with colours frefh. 

The darkeft fkics with {lore 

Of ftarry lights Spenfer. 

b. 1 o deck with artificial colours* 

Hath not old cuftom made this life more fweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not thefe woods 
More free from peril than the court ? Sbakefp, 

Jkv.cbeel painted her face and tired her head. 2 King ix. 10, 
Paint, v. n. { o lay colours on the face. 


Milton. 


Philips. 


To 


Such a fin to pajnt. 


Pope. 

Paint. 
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Paint, n. f. [from the verb. ] 

L. Colours reprefentative of any thing. 

Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind, 

Words are the paint by which their thoughts are fhown, 
And nature is their objcft to be drawn. Granville. 

The church of the annunciation looks beautiful in the in- 
fidc, all but one coiner of it being covered with ftatues, 
gilding, and paint. Addifon on Italy. 

Her charms in breathing paint engage. 

Pier model! cheek lhall warm a future age. Pope. 

1. Colours laid on the face. 

Together lay her pray’r book and her paint. Anon. 

Pai'nter. n.f [pcintre, Fr. from paint.'] One who profeil'es 
the art of rcprcfcnting objects by colours. 

In the placing let fome care be taken how the painter did 
Hand in the working. Wotton's Architecture. 

Beauty is only that which makes all things as they are in 
their proper and perfect nature ; which the bell painters al¬ 
ways chufe by contemplating the forms of each. Dryden. 
Pai'nting. n.f. [from paint.] 

1. The art of reprefenting objects by delineation and colours. 

If painting be acknowledged for an art, it follows that no 
arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 

’Tis in life as ’cis in painting , 

Much may be right, yet much be wanting. Prior, 

2. Pi&ure; the painted refemblance. 

This is the very painting of your fear; 

This is the air-drawn dagger which you faid. 

Led you to Duncan. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Painting is welcome; 


The painting is almolt the natural man : 
For lince dilhonour trafficks with man’s i 


He is but outfide : pcncil’d figures are 
Ev’n fuch as they give out. Shakcfp. Timon of Athens: 
3. Colours laid on. 

If any fuch be here 

That love this painting, wherein you fee me fmear’d, 

Let him exprefs his difpofition, Sbakefp. Coiiolanus. 

Pai'nture. n. f. [pcinturc, French.] The art of painting. 
A French word. 

To the next realm Ihe ftrctch’d her fwav, 

For painture near adjoining lay, 

A plenteous province. Dryden, 

The fhow’ry arch 

W'ith lifted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 

Delights and puzzles die beholders eye. 

That views the watry brede widi dioufand fliews 
Of painture vary’d. Philips. 

PAIR, n.f [paire, Fr. par, Latin.] 

1. Two things fuiting one another, as a pair of gloves. 

2. A man and wife. 

O when meet now, 

Such pairs in love and mutual honour join’d ? Milton. 

Baucis and Philemon there 
Had liv’d long marry’d and a happy pair ; 

Now old in love. Dryden. 

3. Two of a fort; a couple ; a brace. 

All his lovely.looks, his pleafing fires, 

All his fweet motions, all his taking fmilcs, 

He does .into one pair of eyes convey. Suckling. 

The many pairs of nerves branching thcml'elves to all the 
parts of the body, are wonderful to behold. Ray. 

To Pair. v. n. [from the noun.J 

1. To be joined in pairs; to couple. 

Our dance, I pray; 

Your hand, my Perdita ; fo turdes pair. 

2. To fuit; to fit as a counterpart. 

Had our prince feen the hour, he had pair'd 
Well with this lord ; there was not a full month 
Between their births. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Ethclinda ! 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine. 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs. Rowe. 
To Pair. v. a. 

1. To join in couples. 

Minds are fo hardly match’d, that ev’n the firft, 

Tho’ pair'd by heav’n, in Paradife were curs’d. 

2. To unite as correfpondent or oppofite. 

Turtles and doves with difPring hues unite, 

And glofty jet is pair’d with fliining white. Pope. 

PA'LACE. n.f. [palais , Fr. palatium, Lat.J 
an houfe eminently fplendid. 

You forgot. 

We with colours fpread. 

March’d thro’ the city to the palace gates. 

Palaces and pyramids do Hope 
Their heads to their foundations. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

The palace yard is fill’d with floating tides. 

And the laft comers bear the former to the fidcs. Dryden. 
Palaces and fanes, and villas rife, ^ non - 


Dryden. 


A royal houlc; 


Shakefpeare. 


Locke. 


Prior. 

Pope. 


Sbakefp. 3 


PAL 

The funs bright palace on high columns rais’d. 

With burning gold and flaming jewels blaz’d. jtjrr 
And gardens ftnilc around. Thomfon's 

The old man early rofe, walk’d forth and fate 
On polifh’d ftone before his palace gate. p 

Pala'cious. eulj. [from palace.] Royal ; noble; magnificent’ 
London encreafes daily, turning of great palacious houfe 
into fmall tenements. Graunt's Bills 0 f Mrl, 

PALA'NquiN. n.f. Is a kind of covered carriage ufed in the 
eaftem countries that is fupported on the fhoulders of Haves * 
and wherein perfons of diftindtion are carried. ’ 

P/ ta I fte TABLE ’ ° d i' ^ fr ° m ? alate -] Guftful i pleafing to the 

There is nothing fo difficult as the art of making advice 
agreeable. How many devices have been made ute of to 
render this bitter potion palatable. Addifon 

They by th’ alluring odour drawn in hafte. 

Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding fip 
Their palatable bane. 

PA'LATE. n.f. [palatum, Latin.] 

1. The inftrument of tafte. 

Let their beds 

Be made as foft as yours, and let their palates 
Be feafon’d with luch viands. Sbakefp. Merch. of Vat. 
Thefe ivory feet were carved into the ftiapc of lions’ 
without thefe their greateft dainties could not relifh to their 
palates. Ilakewill on Providence. 

Light and colours come in only by the eyes ; all kind of 
founds only by the ears; die feveral taftes and fmells by the 
nofe and palate. 

By nerves about our palate plac’d. 

She likewife judges of the tafte : 

Elfe, difmal thought! our warlike men 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne. 

The vulgar boil, the learned roaft an egg ; 

Hard talk to hit the palate of fuch guefts. 

2. Mental relifh; intellectual tafte. 

It may be die palate of the foul is indifpofed by liftleflhefs 
or forrow. * Taylor. 

The men of nice palates could not relifh Ariftotle, as drcft 
up by the fchoolmen. Baker on Learning 

Pa'latick. adj. [from palate.] Belonging to the palate; a 
roof of the mouth. 

The three labials, p. b. M. are parallel to the three gin¬ 
gival T. d. N. and to the three palatic k. c. l. Holder. 

Pa'latine. n.f. [palatin, Fr. from pa/atinus of palatium, Lat.J 
One inverted with regal rights and prerogatives. 

Many of thofe lords, to whom our kings had granted thofe 
petty kingdoms, did exercife jura regalia, infomuch as there 
were no lefs than eight counties palatines in Ireland at one 
time. Davies on Ireland. 

Thefe abfolute palatines made barons and knights, did ex¬ 
ercife high jufticc in all points within their territories. Davies. 

Pa'latine. adj. Poffeffing royal privileges. 

PALE. adj. [pale, Fr. pallidus, Lat.] 

1. Not ruddy ; not frefh of colour; wan; white of look. 

Look I fo pate, lord Dorfet, as the reft ? 

Ay, my good Lord ; and no man in the prefence; 

But his red colour hath forfook his cheeks. Sbakefp , 

Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dreft yourfelf; hath it flept fince ? 

And wakes it now to look fo green and pale. 

* Tell pale -hearted fear, it lies ; 

And flccp in fpite of thunder. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Not high coloured ; approaching to colourlefs tranfparency. 
When the urine turns pale, the patient is in danger. Arbsitb. 

Not bright; not fhining ; faint of luftre; dim. 

The night, methinks, is but the day-light fick, 

It looks a little paler. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

To Pale. v. a. [from the adjeCtive.] To make pale. 

The glow worm fhews ^he matin to be near. 

And ’gins to pale his uneffeftual fire. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

To teach it good and ill, difgrace or fame. 

Pale it with rage, or redden it with fhame. 

Pale. n.f. [palus, Latin.] 

1. Narrow piece of wood joined above and below to 
to inclofe grounds. 

Get up o’th’ rail, I’ll peck you o’er the pales clfe. 

As their example ftill prevails, 

She tempts the ftream, or leaps the pales. 

Deer creep through when a pate tumbles down. Mortmei. 

2 . Any inclofure. c 

A ceremony, which was then judged very convenient 0 
the whole church even by the whole, thole few excep e , 
which brake out of the common pale. Hooker, b. iv. J • G’ 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifter’s pale, 

And love the high embowed roof. 

He hath propofed a ftanding revelation, fo well 
by miracles, that it fbould be necdlefs to recur to thun 
the convi£Uon of any man bonvwithm 

Confine 


Shakejp. 


Prior. 
a rail, 
Shak. 
Prior. 
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Confine the thoughts to exercife the breath ; 

And keep them in the pale of words till death. Dunciad. 
0 Any diftrict or territory. . .... 

**’ '{‘here is no part but the bare Engllfh pale, in which the 
Ififii have not the greateft footing. Spader: 

The lords jurtices put arms into the hands of divers noble¬ 
men of that religion, within the pale. Clarendon. 

The pale is the third and middle part of the fcutcheon, 
4 ’being derived from the chief to the bafe, or nether part of the 
fcutcheon, with two lines. Peacham. 

To Pale. v. a. [from the noun.] 
j To inclofe with pales. 

The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, may be paled in 
with twenty deals of a foot broad. Mart. Hufb. 

2. To inclofe; to encompafs. 

Whate’er the ocean pales, or Iky inclips, 

Is thine. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

The Englifh beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. Shak. 

Will you pale your head in Henry’s glory. 

And rob his temples of the diadem, 

Now in his life ? Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Pa'leeyed. aelj. [pale and eye.] Having eyes dimmed. 

No nightly trance, or breathed fpcll, 

Infpires the paleey'd pried from the prophetic cell. Milton. 

Shrines, where their vigils paleey'd virgins keep, 

And pitying faints, whole ftatues learn to weep. Pope. 
Palefa'ced. adj. [pale and face. ] Having the face wan. 

Why have they dar’d to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bofom. 

Frighting her palefacd villages with war. Sbakefp. 

fet palefac'd fear keep with the mean born man, 

And find no harbour in a royal heart. Sbakefp. 

Pa'lely. adv. [frompale.] Wanly; not freflily ; not ruddily. 
Pa'leness. n.f. [from pale.] 

1. Wannefs ; want of colour; want of frdhnefs; fickly white- 
nefs of look. 

Her blood durft not yet come to her face, to take away 
the name of palenefs from her moll pure whitenefs. Sidney. 
The blood the virgin’s cheek forfook, 

A livid palenefs.fpreads o’er all her look. Po. Ra. Lock. 

2. Want of colour; want of luftre. 

The palenefs of this flow’r 

Bewray’d the faintnel's of my mailer’s heart. Sbakefp. 
Pa'lendar. n.f. A kind of coafting vcflel. 

Solyman fent over light horfemen in great palendars, which 
running all along the fea coaft, carried the people and 
the cattle. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

Pa'leous. n.f. [palea, Latin.] Hulky; chaffy. 

This attraction have wc tried in ftraws and paleous bodies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Pa'lette. n.f [palette, French.] A light board on which 
a painter holds his colours when he paints. 

Let the ground of the pi&ure be of fuch a mixture, as 
there may be fomething in it of every colour that compofes 
your work, as it were the contents of your palette. Dtyden. 

Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils. 

Or on thy palette lie the blended oils, 

Thy carelefs chalk has half atchiev’d thy art, 

And her juft image makes Cleora ftart. Tickell. 

• When fage Minerva rofe. 

From her fweet lips fmooth elocution flows. 

Her fkilful hand an iv’ry pallette grac’d. 

Where fhining colours were in order plac’d. Gay. 

Pa'lfrey. n.f [palefroy, French.] A fmall horfe fit for la¬ 
dies ; it is always diftinguifhed in the old books from a war 
horfe. 

Her wanton palfrey all was overfpread 
With tinfcl trappings, woven like a wave. Fa. Qtieen. 
The damfel is mounted on a white palfrey, as an emblem 
of her innocence. Addifon's Spectator, N w . 99. 

The Imiths and armorers on palfreys ride, Dryden. 
“alfreyed. adj. [from palfrey.] Riding on a palfrey. 

Such dire atchivements fings the bard that tells. 

Of palfrey'd dames, bold knights, and magick fpells ; 
Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow, 
And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell. 

Paufica'tion. n.f. [palus, Latin.] The aCl or practice 
of making ground firm with piles. 

I have faid nothing of paltfication or piling of the ground- 
feif commanJed ty Vitruvius, when we build upon a moift 

Pa'lindrome. 


Wotton. 

alindrome. n. f. [-irxXu/tyopi 'a, orolXsv and Jpo/utw.] A 
word or fentence which is the fame read backward or for- 
wards: as, madam ; or this fentence, Subi dura a rudibus. 

“A LINODE. ) , 

Pa'linody. C "•/• [irc 0 .ivu 3 lx.] A recantation. 

I> of thy excellence, have oft been told ; 

But now my ravifht eyes thy face behold ; 

auv° t b eref ° re this weeping palinod 

7 a °n. ro yk^» f b at have difpleas’d my God, 

in dull and allies mourn. Sandys's Paraph, on Job. 
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PALISA'DE. 1 n.f. [palifade, Fr. palifado, Span, from palus, 
PALIS A DO. S Lat.] Pales fet by way of inclofure or defence. 
The Trojans round the place a rampire caft, 

And palifades about the trenches plac’d. Dryden. 

The wood is ufeful for pallifadoes for fortifications, being 
very hard and durable. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

The city is furrounded with a ftrong wall, and that wall 
guarded with palifades. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 

To Palisa'de. v. a- [from the noun.] To inclofe with pa¬ 
lifades. 

Pa'lish. adj. [from pale.] Somewhat pale. 

Spirit of nitre makes with copper a palijh blue ; fpirit of 
urine a deep blue. Arbuthnot on Air: 

Pall. n.f. [pallium, Latin.] 

1. A cloak or mantle of Hate. 

With princely pace, 

As fair Aurora in her purple pall. 

Out of the Eaft the dawning day doth call; 

So forth Ihe comes. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 4. 

Let gorgeous tragedy 

In feepter’d pall come fweeping by. Milton. 

2. The mantle of an archbifhop. 

An archbifhop ought to be confecrated and anointed, and 
after confecration he fhall have the pall fent him. Ayliffc. 

3. The covering thrown over the dead. 

The right fide of the pall old Egeus kept, 

Arrd on the left the royal Thefeus wept. Dryden, 

To Pall. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloak; to inveil. 

Come thick night 

And pall thee in the dunneft fmoak of hell. 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. Shakcfp. 
To Pall. v. n. [Of this word the etyroologills give no rea- 
fonable account: perhaps it is only a corruption of pale, and 
was applied originally to colours.] To grow vapid ; to be¬ 
come infipid. 

Empty one bottleinto another fwiftly, left the drink pall. Bac. 

Beauty foon grows familiar to the lover. 

Fades in the eye, and palls upon die lenfe. Addifon: 

To Pall. v. a. 

1. To make infipid or vapid. 

Reafon and reflexion, reprefenting perpetually to the mind 
the meannefs of all fenfual gratifications, blunt the edge of 
his kccneft defires, and pall all his enjoyments. Atterbury. 
Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 

Dafh’d by thefe rogues, turns Englifh common draught. 
They pall Moliere’s and Lopez’ fprighdy (train. Swift. 

2. To impair fpritelinefs ; to difpirit. 

A miracle 

Their joy with unexpected forrow palld. Dryden. 

Ungrateful man, 

Bafe, barbarous man, the more we raife our love 
The more we pall, and cool, and kill his ardour. Dryden. 

3. To weaken; to impair. 

For this. 

I’ll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. Shakeft. 

4. To cloy. Jy 

Palled appetite is humorous, and miifl be gratified with 
fauces rather than food. Tatler, N°. 54. 

Pa'llet. n. f. [paillet, in Chaucer, which was probably the 
French word from paille, ftraw, and lecondarily, a bed.] 

1. A fmall bed ; a mean bed. 

Why rather, flccp, lieft thou in finoaky cribs. 

Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee, 

And hufht with buzzing night flies to diy (lumber; 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great. 

Under the canopies of coftly ftate, 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody ? Sbakefp. 

His fecretary was laid in a pallet near him for.vcntilation of 
his thoughts. Wotton's Buckingham. 

If your ft ray attendance be yet lodg’d. 

Or fhroud within thefe limits, I fhall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roofled lark 
From her thatch’t pallet roufe. Milton. 

2. [palette, French.] A fmall meafure, formerly ufed by 
chirurgeons. 

A furgeon drew from a patient in four days; twenty-feven. 
pallets, every pallet containing three ounces. Hakeivill. 

Pallma'll. n.f. [pila and malleus, Lat. pale maille, French] 
A play in which the ball is (truck with a mallet through an 
iron ring. 3 

Parliament, n. Jj. [pallium, Lat.] Adrefs; a robe. 

The people of Rome, 

Send thee by me their tribune. 

This palliament of white and fpotlefs hue. ’ Shakeft. 

Pa'lhardise. n.f. [pailliardife, Fr.] Fornication; whor¬ 
ing. Obfolete. 

To PA'LLIATE v. a. [pallio, Lat. from pallium, a cloak » 
palher, trench.] 

1. To cover with excufe. 

They never hide or palliate ihoir vices, but expofe them 
freely to view. S wifi's Advan. of Religion. 
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PAL 

1 . To extenuate ; to foften by favourable reprefentations. 

The fault is to extenuate, palliate , and indulge. Dry den. 

3-16 Cure iinperfedlly or temporarily, not radically ; to eafe, 
not cure. 

Pai.lia'tion. n.f [palliation , Fr. from palliate.] 

1. Extenuation; alleviation; favourable reprefentation. 

I law clearly through all the pious difguifes and loft pallia¬ 
tions of lortie men. Xing Charles. 

Stich bitter inveiSHves againft other mens faults, and indul¬ 
gence or palliation of their own, fhews their zeal lies in their 
Ipleen. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Imperfedt or temporary, not radical cure ; mitigation, not 
cure. 

If the juft cure of a difeafe be full of peril, let the phy- 
fician refort to palliation. Bacon's Nat. HiJl. 

Pa lliative, adj. [palliatif Fr. from palliate.} 

1. Extenuating ; favourably reprefentative. 

2. Mitigating, not removing; temporarily or partially, not ra¬ 
dically curative. 

Confumption pulmonary feldom admits of any other than 
a palliative cure, and is generally incurable when hereditary. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Pa'lliative. n. f. [from palliate .] Something mitigating; 
fomething alleviating. 

It were more fafe to truft to the general avcrfion of our 
people againft this coin, than apply thofe palliatives which 
weak, perfidious, or abject politicians adminifler. Swift. 

Pa'llid. adj. [ pallidus , Latin.] Pale ; not high-coloured ; 
not bright: pallid is feldom uled of the face. 

Of every fort, which in that meadow grew. 

They gather’d fome ; the violet pallid blue. Spenfer. 

When from the pallid Iky the fun defeends. Tbomfon. 

PALM. n.f. [palma, Latin; palmier , Fr.] 

I. A tree of great variety of fpecies; of which the branches 
were worn in tokiyi of victory. 

The palm-tree hath a fingle imbranched ftalk ; the leaves 
are difpofed in a circular form on the top, which, when they 
wither or fall off, are fucceeded by new ones out of the 
middle of thole which remain ; among which (heaths or 
plain twigs break forth, opening from the bottom to the top, 
very full of flowers and clufters of embryos. There are 
twenty-one fpecies of this tree, of which the moft remark¬ 
able are, the grpater palm or date-tree. The dwarf palm 
grows in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, from whence the 
leaves are fent hither and made into flag-brooms. The oily 
palm is a native of Guinea and Cape Vcrd ifland, but has 
been tranfplanted to Jamaica and Barbadoes. It grows as 
high as the main mad of a (hip. Miller. 

Get the ftart of the majeftick world. 

And bear the palm alone. Sbakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

Go forth into the mount and fetch /w/w-branches. 

Neh. viii. 15. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this foil, than 
the abundant growing of the palm -trees without labour of 
man. This tree alone giveth unto man whatfoever his life 
beggeth at nature’s hand. Raleigh. 

Above others who cany away the palm for excellence, is 
"Maurice Landgrave of Hefs. Pcacham of Mufuk. 

Fruits of palm-tree , pleafanteft to thirft 
And hunger both. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Thou youngeft virgin, daughter of the (kies, 

Whofe palms new pluck’d from Paradife, 

With fpreading branches more fublimely rife. Dryden. 

1. Victory; triumph, [palme , Fr.] 

Namur fubdu’d is England’s palm alone ; 

The reft bcfieg’d ; but wc conftrain’d the town. Dryden. 

3. The hand fpread out; the inner part of the hand. [palma, Lat.] 

By this virgin palm now killing thine, 

I will be thine. Shakefpeare. 

Drinks of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon the back 
of your hand, will, with a little (lay, pafs through to the 
palm, and yet tafte mild to the mouth. Bacon. 

Seeking my fuccefs in love to know, 

I try’d th’ infallible prophctick way, 

A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay. Dryden. 

4. A hand, or meafure of length, compriling three inches. 
[ palme , Fr.] 

The length of a foot is a fixth part of the ftature ; a fpan 
one eighth of it; a palm or hand’s breadth one twenty-fourth ; 
a thumb’s breadth or inch one fcventy-fecond ; a forefinger’s 
breadth one nincty-fixth. Holder on Time. 

Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, and Charles 
V. emperor, were fo provident, as fcarce a palm of ground 
could be gotten by either, but that the other two would fet 
the balance of Europe upright again. 

The fame hand into a hft may clofe. 

Which inftantly a palm expanded (hows. 

To Palm. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To conceal in the palm of the hand, as jugglers. 

Palming is held foul play amongft gamefters. 

They palm'd the trick that loft the game. 


Bacon. 

Denham. 


Dryden. 

Prior. 


PAL 

2. To impofe by fraud. 

If not by feriptures, how can we be Cure, 

Reply’d the panther, what traditions pure ? 

For vou may palm upon us new for old. ry. . 

Moll White has made the country ring with fcvenl 
up °" hcr ' 

Frank carves very ill, yet will palm all the meat. 

4. To ftroak with the hand. Ainfui, ' 

Pa'lmer. nf [from p.lm ] A pilgrim : they „h„ , J a "j 
from the holy land carried branches of palm. 

My feeptre, for a palmer's walking ftaff. Shdcft, 

Behold yon ifle, by palmers , pilgrims trod, * 

Men bearded, bald, cowl’d, uncowl’d, (hod, unfhod. P t t> t 
P a'lmer. n. f. A crown encircling a deer’s head. f ' 

Pa'lmerworm. n.f. [palmer and worm.] A worm covered 
with hair, fuppofed to be fo called becaufe he wanders over 
all plants. 

A fle(h fty, and one of thofe hairy worms that refemble 
caterpillars and are called palmerworms, being conveyed into 
one of our fmall receivers, the bee and the fly fay w ith 
their bellies upward, and the worm feemed fuddenly ftruck 
dead. 1 - 


Palme'tto. 


Boyle, 


A fpecies of the palm-tree: It grows 
in the Weft-Indies to be a very large tree; with the leaves 
the inhabitants thatch their houfes. Thele leaves, be¬ 
fore they arc expanded, are cut and brought into England to 
make womens plaited hats; and the berries of thele trees 
were formerly much uled for buttons. 

Broad o’er my head the verdant cedars wave. 

And high palmettos lift their graceful (hade. Thsmfin. 

P almi'ferous. adj. [palma and fero, Lat.J Bearing palms. Diet. 
Pa'lmipede. adj. [palma and pes, Lat.] Webfooted; having 
the toes joined by a membrane. 

It is deferibed like fiflipedes, whereas it is a palmipede or 
fin-footed like fwans. Brown’s Vulgar Err. !>. v. 

Water-fowl which are palmipede , are whole footed, have 
very long necks, and yet but Ihort legs, as fwans. Ray. 
Pa'lmister. n.f. [from palma.] One who deals in pal- 
mi dry. Did. 

Pa'lmistry. n.f. [palma, Latin.] 

I\ The cheat of foretelling fortune by the lines of the palm. 
We (hall not query what truth there is in palmijlry , or divi¬ 
nation, from thofe lines of our hands of high denomination. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

Here while his canting drona-pipe Ican'd, 

The myftick figures of her hand, 

He tipples palmijlry , and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleavehvid. 

With the fond maids in palmijlry he deals ; 

They tell the fecret firft which he reveals. Prior, 

2. Addifon ufcs it for the a&ion of the hand. 

Going tc relieve a common beggar, he found his pocket 
was picked ; that being a kind of palmijlry at which this ver¬ 
min are very, dextrous. Addifon’s Spectator, 

Pa'lmy. adj. [from palm.] Bearing palms. 

In the moft high and palmy date of Rome, 

A little ere the mightieft Julius fell. 

The graves (food tenantlefs. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

She pafs’d the region which Panchea join’d. 

And flying, left the palmy plains behind. Dryden. 

Palpabi'lity. n.f [from palpable.] Quality of being per¬ 
ceivable to the touch. 

He firft found out palpability of colours; and by the de¬ 
licacy of his touch, could diftinguifti the different vibrations 
of the heterogeneous rays of light. Mart. Scriblerius. 

PA'LPABLE. n.f. [palpable, Fr. palpor, Latin.] 

1. Perceptible by the touch. 

Art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation ? 

I fee thee yet in form as palpable , 

As this which now I draw. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Darknefs muff overlhadow all his bounds. 

Palpable darknefs I and blot out three days. Milton. 

2. Grofs ; coarfe ; cafily detected. 

That groffer kind of heathenilh idolatry, whereby they 
worfhipped the very works of their own hands, was an a 
furdity to reafon fo palpable , that the prophet David, com¬ 
paring idols and idolaters together, maketh alnioft no 0 s 
between them. Hooker, b. u J• • 

They grant we err not in palpable manner, we are no 
openly and notorioufly impious. Hooker , b. v. /• /• 

He muft not think to (helter himfclf from fo P a jPf , 
abfurdity, by this impertinent diftindtion. r'll into 

Having no furer guide, it was no wonder that they yj 
grofs and palpable miftakes. Woodward’s Nat. Hifory. 

■a. Plain; eafily perceptible. ’ * „u- 

That they all have lo teftified, I fee not how we 
poflibly wilh a proof more palpable , than this man; 1 7 
ceived and every where continued cuftom of rea ing 
publickly. v '4£ 
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Since there is fo much diffimilitiide between daiife arid 
hffedt in the more palpable phenomena, we can expect no lefs 
between them and their invifible efficients. Glanvi/le. 

^alpaRlep- ess. n.f. [from palpable.] Quality of being pal¬ 
pable ; plainnefs; groffnefs. 

Pa' i. pablY. adv. [ftom palpable.] 

1 In fuch a manner as to be perceived by the touch. 

2 . Grofsly; plainly. 

Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had palpably 
taken (hares of money, before they gave up their verdidf, 
they prayed of the fenate a guard, that they might do their 
confluences jufticc. Bacon. 

Palpa'tion. n.f. [palpatio, palpor, Lat.] The a£ of feeling. 
To PA'LPITATE. V. a. [palpito, Latin; palpiter, Fr.] T 
beat as the heart; to flutter; to go pit a pat. 

P..lpita'tion. n.f. [palpitation, Fr. from palpitate.] Beating 
or pantine; that alteration in the pulfe of the heart, upon frights 
or any other caufes, which makes it felt: for a natural 
Uniform pulfe goes on without diftindlion. 

The heart ftrikes five hundred fort of pulfc3 in an hour; 
and hunted into fuch continual palpitations, through anxiety 
and JiftradHon, that fain would it break. Harvey. 

I knew the good company too well to feel any palpitations 
at their approach. Tatter, N°. 86. 

Anxiety and palpitations of the heart, are a fign of weak 
fibres; Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Her bofom heaves 


To 


With palpitations wild. Tbomfon s Spring. 

Pa'lsgrave. n. f. [paltfgraff.\ German.J A count or earl 
who has the overfeeing of a prince’s palace. Did. 

Pa'lsical. adj. [from palfy. J Afflicted with the pally ; para- 
lytick. 

Palsied, adj. [from palfy.] Difcafed with a pally. 

Pall’d, thy blazed youth 
Becomes affuaged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palfted eld. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Though (he breaths in a few pious peaceful fouis, like a 
palfted perfon, (he fcarce moves a limb. Decay of Piety. 

Let not old age long ftretch hL palfy d hand, 

Thofe who give late arc importun’d each day. Gay. 

Pa lsy, n. f [paralyfts, Lat. thence paralyfy , parafy, palafy, 
palfy-] A privation of motion or fenfe of feeling, or both, 
proceeding from fome caufc below the cerebellum, joined 
with a coldnefs, foftnefs, flaccidity, and at laft wafting of 
the parts. If this privation be in all the parts below the 
head, except the thorax and heart, it is called a paraplegia ; 
if in one fide only, a hemiplegia; if in fome parts only of 
one fide, a paraiyfis. There is a three fold divilion of a 
palfy ; the firft is a privation of motion, lenfation remaining. 
Secondly, a privation of lenfation, motion remaining. A°d 
laftly, a privation of both together. Quincy. 

The palfy, and not fear, provokes me. SbakeJp. 

A palfy may as well (hake an oak, as (hake the delight of 
conlcience. South’s Sermons. 

To Pa lter. v. n. [from paltron, Skinner.] To (hift; to 
dodge ; to play tricks. 

I muft 

To the young man fend humble treaties. 

And palter in the (hift of lownefs. Shakefpeare. 

Be thefe juggling fiends no more believ’d, 

That palter with us in a double fenfe; 

That keep the word of promife to our ear. 

And break it to our hope. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Romans, that have fpoke the word. 

And will not palter? Sbakefp. Jul. Cerfar. 

To Pa lter. z;. a. To fquander : as, he palters his fortune. 

t> < . , Ainfworth. 

Palterer. n.f. [f\am palter.] An unfincere dealer; a (hifter. 

P A 'i^rnv s s [from paltry.] The date of being paltry. 

PA LTRY. adj. [pdtron, french; a fcoundrel; ’ paltrocca, a low 
whore, Itahan.] Sorry ; worthlefs ; defpicable ; contemp¬ 
tible ; mean. r 

Then turn your forces from this paltry fiege. 

And (hr them up againft a mightier ta(k. 


PAN 

The rofes in thy lips and cheeks (hall fade 
To paly a(hes. Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O’er the mid pavement. Gay* 

Pam. n. f. [probably from palm, vidtory ; as trump from 
triumph.] The knave of clubs. 

Ev’n mighty pam that kings and queens o’erthrew. 

And mow’d down armies in tHe fights of lu. Pope. 

To Pa'mper. v. a. [pamberare, Italian.] To glut; to fill 
with food ; to faginate ; to feed luxurioufly. 

It was even as two phyficians (hould take one fick body irt 
hand, of which the former would minifter all things meet to 
purge and keep under the body, the other to pamper and 
ftrengthen it fuddenly again ; whereof what is to be looked 
for but a moft dangerous rclapfe ? Spenfer . 

You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thofe pampered anilnals 
That rage in favage fenfuality. Shalefp. 

They are contented as well with mean food, as thofe that 
with the rarities of the earth do pamper their voracities. Sandys. 

Praife fwelled thee to a proportion ready to burft, it 
brought thee to feed upon the air, and to ftarve thy foul, 
only to pamper thy imagination. South's Sermons. 

With food 

Diftend his chine arid pamper him for (port. Dryden. 

His lordlhip lolls within at eafe, 

Pamp'ring his paunch with foreign rarities. Dryden. 

To pamper’d infolence devoted fall, 

, Prime of the flock and choiccft of the ftall. Pope. 

PAMPHLET, n. f. [par un filet, Fr. Whence this word is 
written anciently, and by Caxton taunflet.] A fmall book, 
properly a book fold unbound, and only (Etched. 

Corn’d thou with deep premeditated lines. 

With written pamphlets ltudiouily devis’d ? ’ Sbakefp. 

I put forth a (light pamphlet about the dements of architcc- 
tur f; , J IVotton. 

He could not, without fome tax upon himfelf and his 
minifters for the not executing the laws, look upon the bold 

Clarendon. 


Avery dilhoneft in leavfnflris PanaT^TV Tf * • u ,, Mortimers Hufbandry. 

friend here mnecelflty, and denying him. Sbakefp. bread hi ware/ mpams * thrcad *J Food made by boiling 

Whofe compoft is paltry and carried too late " nru - j. ater ‘ , 

- , . ’ chicken'brcuh. 00 ^ 1 l ° ^ ^ ar * n S» g ru e!s, panados, and 

Bnd ^ 

report 

to be removed by the force of Jee mej P * BrZ 
Pa ncreas. n. f [s-av and xatTr 1 Th„ 

bread. i< a Xid of rho N 1 hc P a ^eas or fweet 
11!™ °,r 5 e conglomerate fort, fituated be- 


licence of Ibrne in printing pamphlets. 

As when fome writer in a publick C3ufe^ 

His pen, to fave a finking nation draws. 

While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 

’Till pow’r difeharging all her ftormy bags, ' 

Flutters the feeble pamphlet into rags. Swift. 

ToPa'mphlet. v. n. [from the noun.] To write finall books. 
I put pen to paper, and fomething I have done, thouah in 
a poor pamphleting way. HowePi Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

Pamphleteer, n.f [from pamphlet.] A fcribblcr of finall 
books. 

Squibs arc thofe who in the common phrafe are called 
libellers, lampooners, and pamphleteers. Taller. 

With great injuftice I have been pelted hypamphleteers.Swift. 

1 o can. v. a. An old word denoting to clofe or join together. 

Pan. n.f 6ax0 „j Ai ^,k. 

1. A veflel broad and (hallow, in which prdvifions are dreffed 
or kept. 

This were but td leap out of the pan into the fire. Spenfer. 

The pliant brals is laid 

On anvils, and of heads and limbs are made. 

Pans, cans. Dr den 

2. The part ol the lock of the gun that holds the powder/ 

Our attempts to fire the gun-powder in the pan of the piftol 
fucceeded not. R ,/ 

3. Any thing hollow : as, the brain pan. *’ 

Panace'a. n.f. [panacee, Fr. orxvxKttx, from nd, <Z x0{ .] An 

umverfal medicine. J 

Panace'a. n.f An herb. a- 

PA fryi/g iC pan”' y: ^ ^ ^ Thin puddb S bakcd ^ ri the 

A certain knight fwore by his honour they were good ban- 
eakes, and fwore by his honour the muftard was naught. Shai. 
fl -_. makes a very good pancake, mixed with a little 


Such hufbandry ufeth that many do hate. Tuff Hufb 
For knights are bound to feel no blows, J ’ 

From paltry and unequal foes. Hudibras. p. iii. 

fooforics" 1 t0 iqUandCr aW3 > r °, U , r wiflles U P°" Htry 

When fuch paltry flaves prefume Fab ' 

To mix in treafon, if the plot fucceeds, 
rheyfre thrown ncglefted by ; but if it fails, 

1 hey re fure to die like dogs. Addi^\ r , 

Paly. adj. [from p„!c.] Pale° Ufed only in ^ 

t am would I go to chafe his paly lips, } 

With twenty thoufand kiffes. Sbakefp. Hen. VI 

j,. I* tom camp to camp, 

Each a h «r S r firC \ and v hr ° Ugh their M fl^es 

Each battle fees the others umber’d face. Sbakefp. 


bread, is 

tween the _ " r "C ^“o‘ u,ucrill:e ‘ort, lituated be- 

Z it liesacrofi £ it 3nd the vertebr - of the 

foft and fupple. k ‘ ItS fUbftance iS 3 

Quincy. 

Pan- 
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PAN 

IPancre a'tjck. adj. [from pancreas.] Contained in the pancreas. 
In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food moiftened with 
the faliva is firft chewed, then fwallowed into the ftoniach, 
and io evacuated into the inteltines, where being mixed with 
the choler and pancreaiick juice, it is further fubtilized, and 
eafily finds its way in at the ftreight orifices of the la&eous 
ve ‘™?’ ..... . Ray on the Creation. 

The bile is fo acrid, that nature has furniihed the pancrea- 
tic jutce to temper its bitternefs. Arbuthnot. 

Pa ncv. ln.f [corrupted, I fuppofe, from panacey, panacea.] 
Pa nsy. 5 A flower: a kind of violet. 

The daughters of the flood have fearch’d the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head ; 

Pancies to pleafe the fight, and caflia fweet to fmell. Dryd. 
The real effence of gold is as impoffible for us to know, 
as for a blind man to tell in what flower the colour of a 
panfy is, or is not to be found, whilft he has no idea of the 
colour of a panfy. Locke. 

Pa'ndect. n.J. [pandeda , Latin.] 

1. A treatife that comprehends the whole of any fcience. 

It were to be wifhed, that the commons would form a 
panded of their power and privileges, to be confirmed by the 
entire legiflative authority. Swift. 

2. The digeft of the civil law. 

Pande'mick. adj. [ 7 and JUpof.] Incident to a whole 
people. 

Thofe inftances bring a confumption, under the notion of 
a pandemick or endemick, or rather vernacular difeafe to Eng- 
l an< E Harvey on Confumptions. 

PA'NDER. n. f. [This word is derived from Pandarus, the pimp 
in the ftory of Troilus and Crejftda ; it was therefore originally 
written pandary till its etymology was forgotten.] A pimp ; 
a male bawd; a procurer. 

Let him with his cap in hand. 

Like a bafe pander , hold the chamber door 
Whilft by a Have 

His faireft daughter is contaminated. Sbakefp. Hen. V. 
If thou fear to ftrike, and to make me certain it is done, 
thou art th c pander to her dilhonour, and equally to me dif- 
loyal. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

If ever you prove falfe to one another, firice I have taken 
fuch pains to bring you together, let all pitiful goers-between 
be call’d panders after my name. Shakefp. Troil and Crejfda. 
Camillo was his help in this, his pander, 

There is a plot againft my life. Shakefp. Wint. Tale. 

The fons of happy Punks, the pander's heir. 

Are privileged 

T» clap the firft, and rule the theatre. Dryden. 

Thou haft confefs’d thyfelf the confcious pandar 
Of that pretended paffion ; 

A Angle witnefs infamoufly known, 

Againft two perfons of unqueftion’d fame. Dryden. 

My obedient honefty was made 
The pander to thy luft and black ambition. Rowe. 

To Pa'nder. v. a. [from the noun.] To pimp; to be fub- 
fervient to luft or paffion. 

Proclaim no fliame, 

When the compulfive ardour gives the charge. 

Since firft itfelf as actively doth burn. 

And reafon panders will. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Pa'nderly. adj. [from pander.] Pimping; pimplike. 

Oh you panderly rafeals ! there’s a conspiracy againft me. 

Shakefp. Merry JVives of IVindfor. 
Pandicula'tion. n.f [fandiculans, Lat.J The reftlefsnefs, 
ftretching, and uneafinefs that ufually accompany the cold 
fits of an intermitting fever. 

Windy fpirits, for want of a due volatilization, produce 
in the nerves a pandiculation, or ofeitation, or ftupor, or 
cramp in the mufcles. Floyer on the Humours. 

Pane. n.f. [paneatty French.] 

1. A fquare of glafs. 

The letters appear’d reverfe thro’ the pane, 

But in Stella’s bright eyes they were plac’d right again. Sw. 
The face of Eleanor owes more to that fiugle pane than 
to all the glafles {he ever confulted. Pope's Letters. 

2. A piece mixed in variegated works with other pieces. 

Him all repute 

For his device in handfoming a fuit. 

To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, and plait. 

Of all the court to have the beft conceit. Donne. 

PANEGY'RICK. n. f. [ panegyrist , Fr. nruviiyv^;.] An 
clogy; an encomiaftick piece. 

The Athenians met at the fepulchres of thofe who were 
flain at Marathon, and there made panegy ricks upon them. 

StilUngfleet. 

That which is a fatyr to other men muft be a panegyrick 
to your lordlhip. Dryden. 

As he continues the exercifes of thefe eminent virtues, he 
may be one of the greateft men that our age has bred ; and 
leave materials for a panegyricky not unworthy the pen of 
fome future Pliny. Prior. 


Denham. 

Dryden. 

Addifn, 


PAN 

p M 0* 

Add thefe few lines out of a far more ancient -n ■ 
the time of Conftantine the great. ^ nr OnJl in 

Pa'nel. n.f. [pancllum, law Latin ; paneauy French 1 
l - b ^ s Uan 7 or piece of an y matter Infer ted between other 

The chariot was all of cedar, fave that the fore end had 
panels of fapphires, fet in borders of gold. jj ” ad 

Maximilian, his whole hiftory is digefted into twentvT"’ 
panels °f fculpture in bas relief. AddijS't 

This fellow will join you together as they join wainfaL 
then one of you will prove a Ihrunk panel, and, like er ee ! 
umber, 

A bungler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, 

With driving wrong will make the panel fplit. Swin 
He gave the panel to the maid. p r j 

2 . [Panel, panellum, Lat. of the French, panne , id eft, pdfol 
paneau, a piece or pane in Englilh.] A fchedule or roll 
containing the names of fuch juror*, as the fhcriff provide 
to pafs upon a trial. And empannelling a jury, is nothin^ 
but the entering them into the IherifPs roll or book. Cowl 
Then twelve of fuch as are indifferent, and are returned 
upon the principal panel, or the tales, are fworn to try the 
fame, according to evidence. Hale's Hijl. of England 

PANG. n. f [cither from pain, or bang, Dutch, uutafy.i 
Extreme pain ; hidden paroxifm of torment. 3 i 

Say, that fome lady 

Hath for your love as great a pang of heart, 

As you have for Olivia. Sbakefpear's Twclfth Night. 

See how the pangs of death do make him grin ! Sod. 
Suff’rance made 

Almoft each pang a death. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Earth trembl’d from her entrails, as again 
In pangs ; and nature gave a fecond groan. Milt. Par. Lift. 

Juno pitying her dilaftrous fate. 

Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. 

My fon advance 

Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 

Succefs let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitlefs induftry. 

I will give way 

To all the pangs and fury of defpair. 

I faw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. Addifn. 

Ah ! come not, write not, think not once of me, 

Nor lhare one pang of all I felt for thee. Pope. 

To Pang. v. a. [from the noun.] To torment cruelly. 

If fortune divorce 

It from the bearer; ’tis a fuff’rance pangingy 

As foul and bodies parting. Shakefp. 

I grieve myfelf 

To think, when thou {halt be difedg’d by her. 

Whom now thou tir’ft on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. Shakefpcare. 

Pa'kick. adj. [from pan, groundlefs fears being fuppofod lobe 
fent by Pan.] Violent without caufe. 

The fudden ftir and panical fear, when chantecleer was 
carried away by reynard. Camden's Remains. 

Which many refpeft to be but a panick terror, and men 
do fear, they juftly know not what. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

I left the city in a panic fright; 

Lions they arc in council, lambs in' fight. 

Pa'nnade. n.f. The curvet of a horfe. 

Pa'n-el. n.f [panned, Dutch; paneau, French.] 
ruftick faddle. 

A pannel and wanty, pack-faddle and ped, 

With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed. 

His ftrutting ribs on both fides fhow’d, 

Like furrows he himfelf had plow’d; 

For underneath the fkirt of pannel, 

’Twixt every two there was a channel. 

Pa'nnel. n.f. The ftomach of a hawk. 

Pa'nnicle. ) r A 1 . 

Pa'nnick. }*■/■ A P lant - . . , 

The pannicle is a plant of the millet kind, differing from 
that, by the difpofition of the flowers and feeds, which, 0 
this, grow in a clofc thick fpike : It is lowed in feveral parts 
of Europe, in the fields, as corn for the fuftenance of w<‘ n " 
habitants; it is frequently ufed in particular places w etr- 
many to make bread. MdU f.[ 

September is drawn with a chearful countenance; w 1S 
left hand a handful of millet, oats, and pannicle. 

Panick affords a fbft demulent nouriftnnent. _ Ar u -• 
Panni'er. n.f. [panier, French.] A balket; a wicker v tf > 

in which fruit, or other things, are carried on a horfe. 

The worthlefs brute 
Turns a mill, or drags a loaded life. 

Beneath two panniers, and a baker s wife. 0 

We have relolved to take away their whole dub m a P? 
of pannier.s, and imprifon them in a cupboard. fo 


Dryden. 
Ainjwtrth. 
A kind of 


Tujfcr. 


Hudilras. 
Ainjmrth. 
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PAP 

Pano'ply. n.f [ira'jcnr/dci.] Complete armour. 

In arms they flood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent hoft ! 

Soon banded. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

We had need to take the chriftian panoply , to put on the 
■whole armour of God. Ray on the Creation. 

To PANT. v. n. [panteler, old French.] 
j To palpitate; to beat as the heart in hidden terror, or after 
hard labour. 

Yet might her piteous heart be feen to pant and quake. 

Fairy §hicen. 

Below the bottom of the great abyfs. 

There where one centre reconciles all things. 

The world’s profound heart pants. Crajhaw. 

If I am to lofc by fight the foft pantings, which I have al¬ 
ways felt, when I heard your voice, pull out thefe eyes before 
they lead me to be ungrateful. Taller. 

2. To have the breaft heaving, as for want of breath. 

Pluto pants for breath from out his cell. 

And opens .wide the grinning jaws of hell. Dryden. 

3. To play with intermiffion. 

The whifp’ring breeze 

Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 

4. To long; to wifh earneftly. 

They pant after the duft of the earth, on the head of the 
poor. Amos ii. 7. 

Who pants for glory, finds but Ihort repofe, 

A breath revives him, and a breath o’erthrows. Pope. 
Pant, n.f [from the verb.] Palpitation ; motion of the heart. 
Leap thou, attire and all, 

Through proof of harnefs, to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. Shakefpcare. 

Pa'ntaloon. n.f. [pantalon , French.] A man’s garment 
anciently worn, in which the breeches and ftockings were 
all of a piece. Hanmer. 

The fixth age fhifts 
Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon. 

With fpedacles on nofe, and pouch On fide. Shaief. 

The French we conquer’d once. 

Now give us laws for pantaloons. 

The length of breeches and the gathers. Hudibras. 

Pantess. n. f. The difficulty of breathing in a hawk. Ainf. 
Panthe'on. n. f [fl-an/rS-fioi/.] A temple of all the gods. 
Pa'nther. n. f. [7rav3-»ij, panther a, Lat. panthere, Fr.] A 
fpotted wild beaft; a lynx; a pard. 

An it pleafe your majefty, 

To hunt the panther and the hart with me. 

With horn and hound. Shakefpcare. 

Pan, or the univerfal, is painted with a goat’s face, about 
his lhoulders a panther, s (kin. Peacham. 

The panther's fpeckled hide. 

Flow’d o’er his armour with an cafy pride. Pope. 

Pa'ntile. n.f A gutter tile. 

Pa ntingly. adv. [from panting.] With palpitation. 

She heav’d the name of father 

( Pantingly forth, as if itprefther heart. Shakefpcare. 

Pantler. n.f. [panetier , French.] The officer in a great 
family, who keep? the bread. Hanmer. 

When my old wife liv’d. 

She was both pantler, butler, cook. Shakefpcare. 

He would have made a good pantler, he would have chipped 
bread well. Shakefpear's Henry IV. 

Fantofle. n.f [pantoufie , French; pantofula , Italian.] A 
flipper. 

Melpomene has on her feet, her high cothurn or tragick 
pantofics of red velvct_and gold, befet with pearls. Peacham. 
Fantomime. n.f [nxc and fipoc ; pantomime, Fr.] 

1. Une who has the power of univerfal mimickry; one who 
exprefles his meaning by mute aClion ; a buffoon. 

Not that I think thofe pantomimes , 

Who vaty aCtion with die times, 

Are lefs ingenious in their art. 

Than thofe who duly adt one part. Hudibras. 

2. A fcene; a tale exhibited only in gefturc and dumb-lhcw. 

He put off the repreientation of pantomimes till late hours, 
on market-days.. Arbuthnot. 


Exulting folly hail’d the joyful day, 

, And pantomime and fong confirm’d her fway. Anon. 

an ton. n.f A {hoe contrived to recover a narrow and 
P A C?v 0Un r r 1 - • r- Farrier's Did. 

whit, n 'h r Fr - Lat.J The room in 

which provifions are repofited. 

The Italian artizans diftribute the kitchin, pantry, bake- 
h°ufr under ground JVotton - s Aribiua _ 

what work would they make in the pantry and the larder. 

He {huts himfelf up in the pantry with an old tip^oifcc 

Pap V7 r* m0nt ^ Sped. 

1 Th • ItaIlan ; poppe, Dutch; papilla, Latin.] 

1 he nipple; the dug fucked. J 

Some were fo from their fource endu’d, 
y great dame nature, from whofe fruitful pap. 

Their well-heads fpring. Fairy ^ 


PAP 

Out fword, and wound 

The pap of Pyramus. 

Ay, that left pap, where heart doth hop; 

Thus die I. Shakefpear's Midfummer Nig ht'i Dr earn . 

An infant making to the paps would prefs. 

And meets inftead of milk, a falling tear. Dryden. 

In weaning young creatures, the beft way is never to let 
them fuck the paps. Ray on the Creation. 

That Timothy Trim, and Jack were the fame perfon, 
was proved particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuth. 

2. Food made for infants, with bread boiled in water. 

Sleep then a little, pap content is making. Sidney. 

The noble foul by age grows luftier ; 

We muft not ftarve, nor hope to pamper her 

With woman’s milk and pap unto the end. Donne. 

Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be well beaten up 
with fair water to the confiftence of thin pap. Boyle. 

3. The pulp of fruit. Ainf. 

Pa'pa. n.f [nonrirclc ; papa, Lat.J A fond name for father, 

ufed in many languages. 

Where there are little maflers and miffes in a houfe, bribe 
them, that they may not tell tales to papa and mamma. Swift. 

Papa'cy. n.f [papal, papaute, Fr. from papa , the pope.] 
popedom ; office and dignity of biftiops of Rome. 

Now there is afeended to the papacy a perfonage, that though 
he loves the chair of the papacy well, yet he loveth the car¬ 
pet above the chair. Bacon. 

Pa'pal; adj. [papal, French.] Popilh ; belonging to the pope; 
annexed to the biflioprick of Rome. 

The pope releafed Philip from the oath, by which he 
was bound to maintain the privileges of the Netherlands ; this 
papal indulgence hath been the caufe of fo many hundred 
thoufands flain. Raleigh. 

Pa'paw. n. f. [papaya, low Lat. papaya , papaycr, Fr.] 

The perpenu hath a Ample ftalk; the flowers are male and 
female in different plants : the male flowers, which are bar¬ 
ren, are tubulous, confifting of one leaf, and expand in form 
of a flar : the female flowers confill of feveral leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe, out of whofe flower-cup rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes flefhy fruit, fhaped like a 
cucumber or melon. Miller. 

The fair papenv. 

Now but a feed, preventing nature’s law. 

In half the circle of the hafty year. 

Projects a {hade, and lovely fruits does wear. Waller. 

Papa'verous. adj. [papavereus, from papaver, Lat. a poppy.] 
Refembling poppies. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleafant odour, whe¬ 
ther in the leaf or apple. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

PA'PER. n.f. [papier, French; papyrus, Latin.] 

1. Subftance on which men write and print; made by macerating 
linen rags in water, and then fpreading them in thin Iheets. 

I have feen her unlock her clofet, take forth paper. Shake. 

2. Piece of paper. 

’Tis as impoffible to draw regular characters on a trembling 
mind, as on a {haking paper. Locke on Education. 

3. Single Iheet printed, or written. It is ufed particularly of effays 
or journals, or any thing printed on a Iheet. [Feuillc volante.] 

What fee you in thofe papers, that you lofe 

So much complexion ? look ye how they change ! 

Their cheeks are paper. Shakefpear's Hen. V. 

Nothing is of more credit or requeft, than a petulant paper , 
or fcoffing verfes. Ben Johnfon. 

They brought a paper to me to be fign’d. Dryden. 

Do the prints and papers lie ? Swift. 

Pa'per. adj. Any thing flight or thin. 

There is but a thin paper wall between great difeoveries 
and a perfeCl ignorance of them. Burnet. 

To Pa per. v. a. [from the noun.], Toregifter. 

He makes up the file 

Of all the gentiy : and his own letter 
/ Muft fetch in him he papers. Shakefpear's Hen. VIII. 

Pa permaker. n.f. [paper and make.] One who makes paoer. 

Pa permill. n.f. [paper and mill.] A mill in which ra°-s*arc 
ground for paper. 0 


* ,. auj. containing pap ; inclinable to pap. 

Demulcent, and ot eafy digeftion, moiftening and refol- 
yent of the bile, are vegetable fopes; as honey, and the 
juices of ripe fruits, fome of the cooling, Jaftefcent, hapefeent 

PAPIT )n C,C , Pr kt T- t? Arbuthnot on Alinints. 

PAPILIO. n J. [Lat. papillon , Fr.] A butterfly ; a moth of 
various colours. 7 

^ S" JC n dlU T ? n r^o ftimate 311 the kinds of papilios, natives 
of this ifland, to fall fliort of three hundred. R-as 

Papiliona'ceous. adj. [from papilio, Latin.] 

I he flowers of fome plants are called papilionaceous by bo- 
an.fts, which reprefent fomethingof the figure of a butterfly, 
with its wings tlilplayed : and here the petaia, or flower leaves, 
a.e always of a diform figure: they are four in number, but 
joined together at the extremities; one of thefe is ufually 
larger than the reft, and is creeled in the middle of tha flower. 
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and by Tome called vcxillum : the plants, that have this flower, 
arc of the leguminous kind ; as peafe, vetches, &c. Quincy. 

Pa pillary. ) adj. [from papilla .] Having emulgent veflels, 

Pa'pillods. J or rcfcmblances of paps. 

Malpighi concludes, bccaufe the outward cover of the 
tongue is perforated, under which lie papillary parts, that in 
thefe the taflc licth. Derham's Phyfico - Theology. 

The papillcus inward coat of the inteftines is extremely 
fenftblc. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

PAPI'S I . n f. [; papi/le, Fr. papijla , Latin.] One that adheres 
to the communion of the pope and church of Rome. 

I he principal clergymen had frequent conferences with the 
prince, to perfuade him to change his religion, and become 
a • Clarendon. 

Pa pi'stic a t.. adj. [from papi/ 1 .] Popifh ; adherent to popery. 

There arc fome papijlical practitioners among you. Jphitg. 

Papi'stry. v.f. [from pnpijh] Popery; the doctrine of the 
Romifh church. 

Papi/hy, as a {landing pool, covered and overflowed all 
England. Afcham's Sbeoolmajler. 

A great number of parifhes in England confift of rude and 
ignorant men, drowned in papijtry. Whit gifte. 

Pa'ppoVs. adj'. [ pappofus , low Latin.] Having that foft light 
dowii, growing out of the feeds of fome plants ; fuch as 
thirties, dandelyon, hawk-weeds, which buoys them up 
fo in the air, that they can be blown any where about with 
the wind : and, therefore, this diftinguifhes one kind of plants, 
which is called pappofa, or pappofi flores. Quincy. 

Another thing argumentative of providence is, that pappous 
plumage growing upon the tops of fome feeds, whereby 
they are wafted with the wind, and by that means dilTemi- 
nated far and wide. Ray on the Cneation. 

Dandelion, and moft of the pappous kind, have long nu¬ 
merous feathers, by which they are wafted every way. Derh. 

PA'ppy. adj. [from pap.] Soft; fucculent ; ealily divided. 

Thefe were converted into fens, where the ground, being 
fpungy, fucked up the water, and the loofen’d earth fwell’d 
into a foft and pappy fubftance. Burnet. 

Its tender and pappy flcfli cannot, at once, be fitted to be 
nourifhed by folid diet. Ray on the Creation. 

PAR. n. f. [Latin.] State of equality; equivalence; equal 
valtie. This word is not elegantly uled, except as a term of 
traffick. 

To eftimate the far , it is neccflary to know how much 
filver is in the coins of the two countries, by which you 
charge the bill of exchange. Locke. 

My friend is the fecond after the treafurer ; the reft of the 
great officers are much upon a par. Gulliver s Travels. 

ParaXle. adj. [parabilis , Latin.] Eafily procured. Not in 

ufe. 

They were not well wifhers unto parable phyfic, or remedies 
eafily acquired, who derived medicines from the phoenix. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

PA'RABLE. n.f. [ttxgxGoXfi ; parabole, Fr.] A fimilitude; 
a relation under which fomething elfe is figured. 

Balaam took up his parable, and faid. Numbers , xxiii. 7. 

He fpake many tilings in parables. Matt. xiii. 3. 

What is thy fulfome parable to me? 

My body is from all difeafes free. Dryden. 

PARABOLA, n. f. [Latin.] 

The parabola is a conick fe<£lion, arifing from a cone’s being 
cut by a plane parallel to one of its fides, or parallel to a 
plane that touches one fide of the cone. Harris. 

Had the velocities of the fcveral planets been greater or lefs 
than they are now, at the fame diftances from the fun, they 
would not have revolved in concentrick circles as they do, but 
have moved in hyperbola’s or parabola's , or in ellipfes, very 
excentrick. Bentley's Sermons. 

Parabolical. ? ,• rp ara i 0 n que Fr. from parable.] 

Parabolick. S J ^ 1 

1. ExprefTcd by parable or fimilitude. 

Such from the text delcry the parabolical expofition of 
Cajetan. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The whole fcheme of thefe words is figurative, as being a 
parabolical defeription of God’s vouchfafing to the world the 
invaluable bleffing of the gofpel, by the fimilitude of a king. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Having the nature or form ot a parabola, [from parabola .] 

The pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the fame fuper- 
ficies with the white of the eye, but rileth up a hillock above 
its convexity, and is of an hyperbolical or parabolical figure. 

Ray on the Creation. 

The incident ray will deferibe, in the refradting medium, 
the parabolick curve. Cheynt's Phil. Prin. 

Pa'rabolically. adv. [from parabolical .] 

1. By way of parable or fimilitude. 

Thefe words, notwithftanding parabolically intended, 
mit no literal inference. Brown's Vulgar Em 

2. In the form of a parabola. 

Fara bousM. n. f In algebra, the diution of the terms 

of an equation, by a known quantity that is involved or mul¬ 
tiplied in the firft term- Dti7 - 
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Paraboloid, n.f [-nxcyXof and !,<?<&>.] A parabolifoJ 
curve m geometry, whole ordinates are fupp,.„d i„ b- 
(uptriplicate, fubquadruplicate, &c. ratio ol their rdeerl," 
allied la*: 1 here is another fpecics; for if wu fuppofcrt 

parameter, multiplied into the Iquare of the abfcilVa to I 
equal to the cube of the ordinate ; then the curve is Jailed 
fcmicubical paraboloid. ». a 


ad- 
Errours. 


Parachnte'sis. n.f. [irxqxxtvlhrsf, Ttxoxxtniu, to pie rc , , ‘ 
paracentefe , Fr.] That operation, whereby any of theven’ 
ters are perforated to let out any matter'; as tannine in s 

„ tympany. 

Parace'ntrical. ) adj. [-xx^x and xtvrpri.] Deviatin'!"fo,- 

Parace ntrick. J circularity. 

Since the planets move in the elliptick orbits, in one of 
whofe foci the fun is, and, by a radius from the fun, delcribe 
equal areas in equal times, we muft find out a law for the 
paracentrical motion, that may make the orbits elliptic, Chant 

Parade, n.f. [ parade , Fr.J 

1. Shew; oftentation. 

He is not led forth as to a review, but as to a battle; nor 
adorned for parade, but execution. Granville. 

The rites perform’d, the parfon paid, 

In ftate returned the grand parade. Swift, 

Be rich ; but of your wealth make no parade. 

At lead, before your mafter’s debts arc paid. Swift. 

2. Military order. J ' 

The cherubim flood arm’d 

To their night-watches in warlike parade. Milton . 

3. Place where troops draw up to do duty and mount guard. 

4. Guard; pofture of defence. 

Accuftom him to make judgment of men by their infide, 
which often fhews itfelf in little things, when they are not 
in paiade, and upon their guard. Locke on Education. 

Paradigm, n.f [ttxcx^h ypx.] Example. 

Paradisiacal, adj. [iroin paradife.] Suitingparadife; making 
paradife. 

The antients exprefs the fituation of paradifacal earth in re¬ 
ference to the fea. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Such a mediocrity of heat would be fo far from exalting the 
earth to a more happy and paradifacal ftate, that it would 
turn it to a barren wildernefs. Woodw. Nat. Hiji. 

The fummer is a kind of heaven, when we wander in a 
paradifacal feene, among groves and gardens; but, at this 
feafon, we are like our poor firft parents, turned out of that 
agreeable, though folitaiy life, and forced to look about for 
more people to help to bear our labours, to get into warmer 
houfes, and hive together in cities. Pope. 

PARADISE, n.f. [irx^olStuTOi ; paradife, Fr.] 

1. The blifsful regions, in which the firft pair was placed. 

Longer in that paradife to dwell. 

The law I gave to nature him forbids. Milton. 

2. Any place of felicity. 

What fool is not fo wife. 

To lofe an oath to win a paradife. Shakefpeare, 

Confideration, like an angel, camo; 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him; 

Leaving his body as a paradife, 

T’ invelope and contain celeftial fpirits. Shakefpeare. 

If ye fhould lead her into a fool’s paradife. 

It were very grofs behaviour. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Why, nature, bower the fpirit of a fiend 

In mortal paradife of fuch fwcet flefh. Shakcfptart. 

The earth 

Shall all be paradife, far happier place. 

Than this of Eden, and far happier days. Milton. 

PARADOX, n.f. [paradoxe, Fr. nx^xio^of.] A tenet con¬ 
trary to received opinion ; an aflertion contrary to appearance; 
a pofition in appearance abfurd. 

A glofle there is to colour that paradox, and make it appear 
in {hew not to be altogether unreafonablc. Hooker. 

You undergo too ftrict a paradox. 

Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. Shakefp. 

In their love of God, men can never be too affedlionate: 
it is as true, though it may feem a paradox, that in their 
hatred of fin, men may be fometimes too paffionatc. Sprat. 

Paradoxical, adj. [from paradox.] 

1. Having the nature of a paradox. 

What bath been every where opinioned by all men, u more 
than paradoxical to difpute. Brown's Vulgat Errours. 

Strange it is, how the curiofity of men, that have been 
adlivc in the inftrudlion of beafls, among thole many para¬ 
doxical and unheard-of imitations, fhould not attempt to 
make one (peak. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

Thefe will feem ftrange and paradoxical to one t 
a profpedt of the world. 

2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions contrary to 


Norris. 

received 


Paradoxically, adv. [from paradox.] In a para f» 1L 
manner; in a manner contrary to received opinions. 

If their vanity of appearing Angular puts them up 
vancing paradoxes, and proving them as pa 'p tl g ( 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 
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State of being. 5. Companion made. . , „ , ,, . ,. r 

Thc parallel holds in the gainlcfnefs, as well as labonouf- 
nefs of the work. Decay of Piety . 

A reader cartnot be more rationally entertained, than by 
comparing and drawing a parallel between his own private 
character, and that of other perfons. Addijsn. 


Paradoxi'cauJiss. >/. f. [from paradox.] 

paradoxical. „ . . 

Par a doxo'log y. n.f [from paradox.] The ulc of paradoxes. 
Perpend the difficulty; which oblcUrity, or unavoidable 
paradoxology, muft put upon the attempter. ^ Brown. 

PaRAGo'ce. n. f. [rrxoxyuyv ; paragoge , Fr.] A figure 
whereby a letter or fyllable is added at the end of a word, 
without adding any thing to the fcnle of it. Did. 

Pa'ragon. n.f. [ paragon, {tom parage, equality, old French; 
paragons, Italian.] 

1. A model; a pattern ; fomething fupremely excellent. 

An angel! or, if not. 

An earthly paragon. Shakefpeare. 

Tunis was never grac’d before with fuch a paragon to 
their queen. Shakefp. Tempcjl. 

2. Companion; fellow. 

Alone he rode without his paragon. Spenfer. 

To Pa'ragon. v. a. [/ arangonner, French.] 

To compare. 

The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore in a tablet, 
purpofing to paragon the little one with Artefia’s length, 
not doubting but even, in that little quantity, the excellency 
ef that would fhine through the weaknefs of the other. Sidney. 

I will give thee bloody teeth, 

If thou with Czefar paragon again 

My man of men. Shakefpeare. 

Proud feat 

Of Lucifer, fo by allufion call’d 

Of that bright ftar to Satan paragon'd. Milt. Par, Lof. 

2. To equal. 

He hath atemev’d a maid 
That paragons defeription and wild fame 5 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shakefp. 

We will wear our mortal ftate with her, 

Catharine our queen. Before the primeft creature 
That’s paragon'd i’ th’ world. ShakeJ. Hen. VIII. 

PARAGRAPH, n.f. [paragraphs, Vr. wxoxyoxtpri.] A di- 
flinel part of a dilcourfe. 

Of his laft paragraph, I have trauferibed the moft impor¬ 
tant parts. Swift. 

Paragraphic ally. adv. [{torn paragraph.] By paragraphs; 
with diftindl breaks ordivifions. 

Paralla'ctical. 1 adj. [from parallax ;] Pertaining to a 

Paralla'ctick. j parallax. 

PA RALLAX. n. f. [-rrx^xAxjfi^.] The diftance between the 
true and apparent place of the fun, or any ftar viewed from 
the furface of the earth 

By what ftrange parallax or optick fkill 
Of vifion multiply’d Milton's Paradife Regained. 

Light moves from the fun to us in about feven or eijiht 
minutes time, which diftance is about 70;000,000 Engllfh 
miles, fuppofing the horizontal parallax of the fun to be about 
twelve fcconds. Newton's Optics. 

PA'RALLEL. adj. [irxf>.Xr,>.oo ; par allele, Fr.] 

1. Extended in the lame direction, and preferving always the 
lame diftance. 

Diftorting the order and theory of caufes perpendicular to 
their effects, he draws them afide unto things whereto they 
run parallel, and their proper motions would never meet to¬ 
gether. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

1. Having the fame tendency. 

When honour runs parallel with the laws of God and our 
country, it cannot be too much cherifhed ; but when the 
dictates of honour arc contrary to thofc of religion and equity, 
they are the great depravations of human nature. Addijon. 

S-jContipuing the refemblance through many particulars; equal; 

The foundation principle of pcripateticifm is exactly pa¬ 
rallel to an acknowledged nothing. Glanvil/e. 

I fhall obferve fomething parallel to the wooing and wed- 
dint* fuit in the behaviour of perfons of figure. Addifon. 

Compare the words and phrafes in one place of an author, 
with the fame in other places of the fame author, which are 
generally called parallel places. Watts. 

Parallel, n.f [fromthe adje£live.] 

I- , L ‘ nes continuing their courfe, and ftill remaining at the fame 
dntance from each other. 

Who made the fpider parallels defign. 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line ? Pope. 

fd nes , on maf king the latitude. ^ * 

3. Direction conformable to that of another line. 

Diflentions, like fmall ftreams, arc firft begun, 
ocarce feen they rife but gather as they run; 

So lines, that from their parallel decline, 

. _ M“re they proceed, the more they ftill disjoin. Garth. 

lars' • fikolrfs 1 COnl ° rmity continued trough many particu- 


Such a refemblance of all parts. 

Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts; 
ohe lights her torch at theirs to tell, 

And fh cw the world this parallel. 

Ail W ‘ X » , earthl >' fcmafes and the moon, 
All parallels exacllv run. 


Denham. 
Swift's Mifccl. 


character, and that of other perfons. 

6. Any thing refembling another. 

Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldft find thy parallel, go 
to hell, which is both the region and the emblem of ingrati¬ 
tude. South's Sermons. 

For works like thefe, let deathlefs journals tell. 

None but thyfelf can be thy parallel. Pope. 

To Pa'rallel. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place, fo as always to keep the fame direction with 
another line. 

The Azores having a middle fituation between thefe conti¬ 
nents and that vaft trail of America, the needle feemeth 
equally diftrailed by both, and diverting unto neither, doth 
parallel and place itfelf upon the true meridian. Brown. 

2. To keep in the fame direction ; to level. 

His life is para/lel’d 

Ev'n with the ftroke and line of his great juftice. Shakefp. 

3. To corrcfpond to. 

That he ftretched out the north over the empty places, 
feems to parallel the expreffionof David, he flrctchcd out the 
earth upon the waters. Burnet. 

4. To be equal to; to refcmble through many particulars. 

In the fire, the deflruilion was fo iwift, ludden, vaft and 
miferable; as nothing can parallel in ftory. Diydcn. 

5. To compare. 

I parallcPd more tlian once, our idea of fuftance, with the 
Indian philolopher’s he-knew-not-what, which fupported the 
tortoife. Locke. 

Parallelism, n.f. [parallelifme, Fr. from parallel.] State 
of being parallel. 

The parallelifn and due proportionated inclination of the 
axis of the earth. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Speaking of the parallelifn of the axis of the earth, I de¬ 
mand, whether it be better to have the axis of the earth 
fleady and perpetually parallel to itfelf, or to have it carelefsly 
tumble this way and that way. Ray on the Creation. 

PARALLELOGRAM, n. f. [irxgolwrthos and ; 

parullelogrante, Fr.] In geometry, a right lined quadrilate¬ 
ral figure, whofe oppofitc fides are parallel and equal. Harris , 
The experiment we made in a loadftone of a paralltlelogram, 
or long figure, wherein only inverting the extremes, as it 
came out of the fire, we altered the poles. Broivn. 

We may have a clear idea of the area of a parallogram\ 
without knowing what relation it bears to the area of a tri- 
angle; , Watts's Logicki 

Parallelogra mical. adj. [from parallelogram.] Having 
the properties of a parallelogram. 

Parallelo'piped. n.f. [fromparallelopipede. Ft.] A folid 
figure contained under fix parallelograms, the oppofites of 
which arc equal and parallel; or it is a pril'm, whole bafe is 
a parallelogram : it is always triple to a pyramid of the fame 
bafe and height. Har/ . /y 

I wo prifms alike in fhape I tied fo, that their axes and 
oppofite fides being parallel, they compofed a parallelopiped. 

r> n y ^ , .. . , Newton's Optics. 

Cryftals that hold lead are yellowifh, and of a cubic or 
parallelepiped figure. Woodward. 

FaraloGism. n.f. {ptx^x\iy\,ay.Q<; ; paralogifne, Fr.'i A 

falfe argument. J 

That bccaufe they have not a bladder of gall,-like thofc we 
obferve in others they have no gall at ail, is a paralogifn not 
admittible, a fallacy that dwells notm a cloud, and needs not 
die fun to fcatter it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Modern writers, making the drachma lefs than the dena¬ 
rius, others equal, have been deceived by a double paraloAfm, 
in ftandmg too nicely upou the bare words of ihe ancients 
without examming the things. Arbuthnct. 

It a fyllog.lm agree with the rules given for theconftructiort 
of it, it is called a true argument: if it difagrcc with thefe 
rules, it is a paralogifn, or falfe argument. U’ntu 

Paralogy, n.f. Falfe reafoning. 

That Mcthufelah was the Jongeft liver of all the poflerity of 
Adam, we quietly believe; but that he muft needsbc 3 is 
perhaps below parology to deny. D ’ 

PARALYSIS. [Ttx^xXuaio ; paralyfu, Fr.] A palfy 

Paraly TICAL. J adj. [from paralyfis ; paralytmue, Fr.l 

Paraly iick. J fied ; inclined to pally ^ 

Nought fhall it profit, that the charming fair. 

Angelic, fofteft work of hcav’n, draws n<Tar 
J o the cold fhakmgparalytick hand, 

Senfelefs of beauty. p . 

tion or paralyttcal dilpofition of the parts. Arbuthnoi 
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Para'meter. n.f. The latus rc£tum of a parabola, is a third 
proportional to the abfeiffa and any ordinate ; fo that the 
fquarc of the ordinate is always equal to the re&angle under 
the parameter and abfcilla: but, in the cllipfis and hyperbola, 
it has a different proportion. Harris. 

Paramount, adj. [ per and mount.] 

I. Supc’riour ; having the higheft jurifdi£tion ; as lord para¬ 
mount, the chief of the leigniory. 

Leagues within the ftate are ever pernicious to monarchies ; 
for they raiie an obligation, paramount to obligation of fove- 
rcignty, and make the king, tanquam unus ex nobis. Bacon. 

The dogmatift’s opinioned affurance is paramount to argu¬ 
ment, Glattville. 

If all power be derived from Adam, by divine inftitution, this 
is a right antecedent and paramount to all government; and 
therefore the pofitive laws of men cannot determine that 
which is itfelf the foundation of all law. Locke. 

Mankind, feeing the apoftles poffeffed of a power plainly 
paramount to the powers of all the known beings, whether 
angels or diemons, could not queftion their being inlpired by 
God. Weft on the Refurreftion. 

2 . Eminent; of the higheft order. 

John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet raifed a ftage 
higher in the midft of a fquare gallows, as a traitor para¬ 
mount ; and a number of his chief accomplices were hanged 
upon the lower ftory round him. Bacon. 

Paramount, n.f. The chief. 

In order came the grand infernal peers, 

’Midft came their mighty paramount. Milton's P. L. 

Pa'r amour. n.f. [far and amour, Fr.] 

1. A lover or wocr. 

Upon the floor 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

The which them did in modeftwife amate. 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fa. Queen. 

No feafon then for her 

To wanton with the fun her fufty paramour. JFlUt. 

2 . A miftrefs. It is obfoletc in both fenfes, though not inele¬ 
gant or unmufical. 

Shall I believe 

That unfubftantial death is amorous. 

And that the lean abhorred monfter keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour. Shakefpeare. 

Pa'ranymph. n.f. [ttoc^x and wp/pn ; paranymphe, Fr.] 

1. A brideman; one who leads the bride to her marriage. 

The Timnian bride 
Had not fo foon prefer’d 
Thy paranymph, worthlefs to thee compar’d, 

Succeflbr in thy bed. Milton's Aganifics. 

2 . One who countenances or fupports another. 

Sin hath got a paranymph and a follicitor, a warrant and an 
advocate. Taylor's JVorthy Communicant. 

PaRa'pf.GM. n.f. [iru.cann'yux, rroi^onniyrjfti.] A brazen 
table fixed to a pillar, on which laws and proclamations were 
anciently engraved : all’o a table fet up publickly, containing 
an account of the riling and letting of the ftars, eclipfes of 
the fun and moon, the feafons oi the year, &c. whence 
aftrologcrs give this name to the tables, on which they draw 
figures according to their art. Philips. 

"Our forefathers, obferving the courfc of the fun, and mark- 
in"’ certain mutations to happen in his progrefs through the 
zodiac, let them down in their parafegms , or aftronomical 
canons. Brown's Vulgar £, rotors 

Pa'rapet. n. ft. [parapet , Fr. parapetto , Italian.J A wall 

breaft high. . 

There was a wall or parapet of teeth fet in our mouth to 
reftrain the pctulancy of our words. Ben F h ”J on ' 

Paraphimo'sis. n. f. [■sra^aplp.uoic i paraphimofe, rt.] A 
difeafe when the prseputium eannot be drawn over the glans. 

PARAPHERNALIA, n.f. [Lat. paraphemaux , hr.] Goods 

in the wife’s difpofal. r „ 

PARAPHRASE, n.f [n afrftyatfK; parapbrafe, Fr.] Aloofe 
interpretation ; an explanation in many words. 

All the laws of nations were but a parapbrafe upon this 
Handing reAitude of nature, that was ready to enlarge itfelf 
into fuitable determinations, upon all emergent objects and 

South s Sermons. 


occafions. 


In parapbrafe , or tranflation with latitude, the authors 
words arc not to fiddly followed as his fenfe, and that too 
amplified, but not altered: fuch is Mr. Wallers tranflation 
of Virgil’s fourth Aineid. y ’-Zn'" 

To Paraphrase, v. a. [parapbrafer, Fr. »**“??“<“•] 10 
interpret with laxity of expreflion; to tranflatc loofely. 

We arc put to conftrue and paraphra e our own woids, to 
fice ourlelves from the ignorance and malice of our adver- 
laries. Stillingfleet's Def. of DiJ. on Romijb Idolatry. 

What needs he parapbrafe on what we mean, 

We were at worft but wanton ; he’s obfeene. Dryden. 
Where tranflation is impracticable, they may parapbraje.— 
.But it is intolerable, that under a pretence of paraphrajmg 
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and tranflating, a way fhould be fuffered of treating author* 
to a manifeft difad vantage. Felton on the CWith 

Pa'raphrast. n. f [parapbrafe, Fr. w* fa <p fap } f .] % W 
interpreter ; one who explains in many words. 

The fitteft for publick audience are fuch, as following a 
middle courfe between the rigor of literal tranflators and the 
liberty of paraphrajls, do, with great fhortnels and plain c f s 
deliver the meaning. Hooker 

The chaldcan paraphrafi renders Gerahby Meath. Arlmtb. 

Paraphra'stical. J ajd. [from parapbrafe.] Lax in inter- 
Paraphra'stic. J pretation; not literal; not verbal. 
Paraphreni'tis. n.f [iroi^x and (pemne parapbrenefee, Fr.1 
Paraphrenitis is an inflammation of the diaphragm. The 
fymptoms are a violent fever, a moft exquifitc pain in- 
creafed upon infpiration, by which it is diftinguiftied from a 
pleurify, in which thegreateft pain is in expiration. Arbuth. 

Pa'rasang. n.f [paraj'anga, low Latin.] A Perfian mcafure 
of length. 

Since the mind is not able to frame an idea of any fpace 
without parts, inftead thereof it makes ufe of the common 
meafures, which, by familiar ufe, in each country, have 
imprinted themfelves on the memory ; as inches and feet, or 
cubits and parafangs. • Loch. 

PA'RASITE. n.f [parafte, Fr. parafita , Latin.] One that 
frequents rich tables, and earns his welcome by flatterv. 

He is a flatterer, 

A parafite , a keeper back of death. 

Who gently would diffolvethe bands of life. 

Which falfe hopes linger. Shakefpeare. 

Moft fmiling, fmooth, detefted parafites , 

Courteous deftroyers, affable wolves, meek bears. 

You fools of fortune. Shakefpeare. 

Come, you parafite , anfwer me 
Dire&ly to this queftion. Shakefpeare. 

Diogenes, when mice came about him, as he was eating, 
laid, I fee, that even Diogenes nourilheth parafites. Bacon. 
Thou, with trembling fear. 

Or like a fawning parafite, obeyed; 

Then to thyfelf afcrib’it the truth foretold. Milton. 

The people fweat not for their king’s delight, 

T’ enrich a pimp, or raife a parafite. Dryden. 

Parasitical. tadj. [parafitique, Fr. from parafite.] Flat- 

Parasi'tick. J tering} wheedling. 

The bilhop received fmall thanks for his parafitick prefen- 
tation. Hakewill on Providence. 

Some parafitick preachers have dared to call thole martyrs, 
who died fighting againft me. King Charles. 

Pa'r a sol. n.f. A fmall fort of canopy or umbrello carried 
over the head, to Ihelter from rain and the heat of the fun. 

Did. 

Parasyna'xis. n.f In the civil law, a conventicle or un¬ 
lawful meeting. Did. 

To Pa'rboil. v. a. [parbouiller, French.] To half boil; 
to boil in part. 

Parboil two large capons upon a foft fire, by the fpace of 
an hour, till, in effect, all the blood be gone. Bacon. 

From the fea into the fnip we turn. 

Like parboil’d wretches, on the coals to burn. Donne. 

Like the feum, ftarved men did draw, 

From parboil'd fhoes and boots. Donne. 

To PARBREAK. v.n. [ brecker , Dutch.] To vomit. 

Parbreak. n.f. [from the verb.] Vomit. 

Her filthy parbreak all the place defiled has. Fa. Queens. 

PARCEL, n.f parctllc, French; particula, Latin.] j 

j. A fmall bundle. 

2. A part of the whole taken feparately. 

Women, Silvius, had they mark’d him 
In parcels, as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. Shakefpeare . 

I drew from her a prayer of earneft heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate; 

Whereof by parcels flie had fomething heard. 

But not diftinctively. Shakfpear s Othello- 

An inventory thus importing, 

The fcveral parcels of his plate, his trealure, 

Rich fluffs and ornaments of houfhold. Shakejpeart. 

I have known penfions given to particular pcrfons, any o ^ 
of which, if divided into fmaller parcels, and distributed 
thofe, who diftinguifh themfelves by wit or learning, wouia 

on two parctb of*'"** 
of an egg, only it grows fomewhat 
an acid. 

3 ’ ranbemitmally conceived hfc 

ftancc as water for the production of thefe colo ^ 

the various fizes of its fluid and globular 


4. A number of perfons, in contempt. 

This youthful parcel 

Of noble batchelors ftand at my bellowing. 


Shakefp- 

5. Any 
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t Any number or quantity in contempt. 

They came to this conclufion ; that, unlefs they could, by 
a parcel of fair words and pretences, engage them into a con¬ 
federacy, there was no good to be done. L Efirange. 

To Parcel, v. a. [from the noun.] 

2. To divide into portions. 

If they allot and parcel out feveral perfections to feveral 
deities, do they not, by this, aflert contradictions, making 
deity only to fuch a mcafure perfeCt; whereas a deity implies 
.perfection beyond all meafure. South’s Sermons. 

Thofe ghoftly kings would parcel out my pow’r, 

And all the fatnefs of my land devour. Dryden. 

2. To make up into a rnals. 

What a wounding fhame. 

That mine own fervant fhould 
Parcel the fum of my difgraces by 

Addition of his envy ! Shakefp. 

Parcener, n.f. [In common law.] When one dies poffelfcd 
of an eltate, and having iffue only daughters, or his Afters be 
his heirs; fo that the lands defeend To thofe daughters or 
fillers: thefe are called parceners, and are but as one heir. Di£l. 
Parce'nery. n.f [from parfonier, French.] A holding or occu¬ 
pying of land by more perlons pro indivifo, or by joint tenants, 
otherwife called coparceners : for if they refufe to divide their 
common inheritance, and chufe rather to hold it jointly, they 
are faid to hold in parcinarie. Coiucl. 

To Parch, v. a. [from ortgixeimv, fays Junius; from percoquo, 
fays Skinner; neither of them feem facisfied with their con¬ 
jecture : perhaps from perufius, burnt, to perufi, to parch ; 
perhaps from parchment, rhe cffeCl of fire upon parchment 
being almoft proverbial.] To burn flightly and fuperficially j 
to lcorch; to dry up. 

Hath thy her)’ heart fo parcht thine entrails. 

That not a tear can fall. Shakefp. 

Did he fo often lodge in open field 
In winter’s cold, and lummer’s parching heat. 

To conquer France. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Torrid heat. 

And vapours as the Libyan air aduft. 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Milt. Par. Lofi. 

I’m flupify’d with forrow, paft relief 
Of tears; parch'd up and wither'd with my grief. Dryd. 
Without this circular motion of our earth, one hemifphere 
would be condemned to perpetual cold and darknefs, the other 
continually roafted and parched by the fun beams. Ray. 

The Syrian ftar 
With his fultry breath infcCts the fky; 

The ground below is parch’d, the heav’ns above us fry. 

Dryden’s Horace. 

Full fifty years 

I have endur’d the biting winter’s blaft. 

And the feverer heats of parching fummer. Rowe. 

He is like a man diftrefled with thirft in the parched places 
of the wildernefs, he fearches every pit, but finds no water. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

To Parch, v. n. To be fcorched. 

We were better parch in Africk fun. 

Than in the pride and fait fcorn of his eyes. Shakefp. 
If to prevent the acrofpiring, it be thrown thin, many 
corns will dry and parch into barley. Mart. Husb. 

Parchment, n.f. [farchcmin, French; pergamcna, Latin.] 
Skins drefled for the writer. Among traders, the fkins of 
lhccp are called parchment, thofe of calves vellum. 

Is not this a lamentable thing, that the fkin of an innocent 
lamb fhould be made parchment ; that parchment, being ferib- 
blcd o’er, fhould undo a man ? Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

In the coffin, that had the books, they were found as frefh 
as if newly written, being written in parchment, and covered 
with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Like flying fhades before the clouds we fhew. 

We fhrink like parchment in confuming flame. Dryden. 
Parchment-maker, n.f. [parchment and maker.] He who 
drefles parchment. 

Pard. \». f pardus, pardalis, Latin.] The leopard; 
Pa rdale. J in poetry, any of the fpotted beafts. 

The pardale fvvilt, and the tyger cruel. Fa. Queen. 
As fox to lambs, as wolf to heifer’s calf; 

As pard to the hind, or ftep-dame to her fon. Shakefp. 

Ten brace of greyhounds, fnowy fair. 

And tall as flags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair, 
A match for fords in flight, in grappling for the bear. Dryd. 
ToPA'RDON. v. a. [pardomier, French.] 

?• To excufe an offender. 

When I beheld you in Cilicia, 

An enemy to Rome, I pardon'd you. Dryden. 

2- 1 o forgive a crime. 

3- To remit a penalty. 

That thou may’fl fee the diff’rcnce of our fpirit, 

I pardon thee thy life before thou afk it. Shakefpeare. 

4 * Pardon me, is a word of civil denial, or flight apologv. 

Sir, pardon me, it is a* letter from my brother. Shakefp. 
pardon, n.f [pardon. Ft. from the verb.] 

*’ p or gwenels of an offender. 


2 . Forgivenefs of a crime; indulgence. . . . 

He that pleafeth great men, fhall get pardon for iniquity. 

1 . Ecclus XX. 27. 

A flight pamphlet, about the elements of archrte&ure, hath 
been entertained with fome pardon among my friends. Wotton. 

3. Remiffion of penalty. 

4. Forgivenefs received. 

A man may be fafe as to his condition, but, in the mean 
time, dark and doubtful as to his apprehenfions; fecure in his 
pardon, but miferable in the ignorance of it; and fo palling 
all his days in the difconfoJate, uneafy viciffitudes of hopes 
and fears, at length go out of the world, not knowing whither 
he goes. South s Sermons. 

5. Warrant of forgivenefs, or exemption from punifhmcnt. 

The battle done, and they within our power. 

Shall never fee his pardon. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

Pa'rdonable. adj. [prrdmable, Fr. from pardon.] Venial; 
excufable. 

That which we do being eyil, is notwithftanding by fo 
much more pardonable, by how much the exigences of fo 
doing, or the difficulty of doing otherwife is greater, unlels 
this neceffitv or difficulty have originally rifen from our- 
felves. ' . Hooker. 

A blind man fitting in the chimney corner is pardonable 
enough, but fitting at the helm, he is intolerable. South. 

What Englifh readers, unacquainted with Greek or Latin, 
will believe me, when we confefs we derive all that is par¬ 
donable in us from ancient fountains. Dryden. 

Pa'r do. s’ ableness, n.f [from pardonable.] Venialncfs: 
fufeeptibility of pardon. 

Saint John’s word is, all fin is trangreffion of the law; 
Saint Paul’s, the wages of fin is death : put thefe two toge¬ 
ther, and this conceit of the natural pardomblenefs of fin va- 
•iflies away. Hall. 

Pa'rdonably. adv. [from pardonable.] Venially; excufably. 

I may judge when I write more or lefs pardonably . Dryd. 

Pa'rdoner. n.f. [{torn pardon.] 

1 . One who forgives another. 

This is his pardon, purchas’d by fuch fin. 

For which the pardoner himfelf is in. Shakefp. 

2 . Fellows that carried about the pope’s indulgencies, and Ibid 

them to fuch as would buy them, againft whom Luther in- 
cenfed the people of Germany. Ctrwel'. 

To Pare. v. a. [This word is reafonably deduced by Skinner 
from the French phrafe, parer Us angles , to drefs the horfes 
hoofs when they are fhaved by the farrier: thus we firft faid, 
pare your nails ; and from thence transfered the word to ge¬ 
neral ufe.] To cut off extremities or the furface; to cut 
away by little and little ; to diminifh. 

The creed of Athanafius, and that facred hymn of glory, 
than which nothing doth found more heavenly in the ears of 
faithful men, are now reckoned as fuperfluities, which we 
mult in any cafe pare away, left we cloy God with too 
much fervice. Hooker. 

I have not alone 

Imploy’d you where high profits might come home; 

But par'd my pretent havings to bellow 

My bounties upon you. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

I am a man, whom fortune hath cruelly l’cratch’d. 

—’Tis too late to pare her nails now. Shakefp. 

T he lion, mov’d with pity, did endure 

To have his princely paws all par'd away. Shakefp. 

The king began to pare a little the privilege of clergy, or* 
daining that clerks convict, ftmuld be burned in the hand. 

Bacon's Henry Yii. 

Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the fin. 

He pares his apple, that will cleanly feed. Herbert. 

Whoever will partake of God’s fecrets, muft firft look into 
his own, he muft pare off whaifoever is amils, and not with¬ 
out holinefs approach to the holieft of all holies. Taylor. 

All the mountains were pared off the earth, and the'lur- 
face of it lay even, or in an equal convexity every where with 
the furface of the fea. Burnet. 

The moft poetical parts, which are defeription and images, 
were to be fared away, when the body was fwollen into too 
large a bulk for the reprefentatiou of the ftage. Dryden. 

1 he fword, as it was juftly drawn by us, fo can it fcarce 
fafely be fhcathed, ’till the power of the great troubler of 
our peace be fo far pared and reduced, as that we may be 
under no apprehenfions. Aitcrbury. 

’Twere well if file would pare her nails. Pope. 

Pareco'rick. adj. [orxcnyo S mbs.] Having die power in me¬ 
dicine to comfort, mollify and affuaee. n,7? 

PA f*lft NCH ^ M ^' r'f A fpongy or porous 

fobl.ee> ‘l 1 phyfick, a part through which the blood is 
ltiained for its batter fermentation and perfeaion Dii7 

Parenchy'matous. ladj. [from parenchyma.] Relating to 
Parenchy'mous. S the parenchyma; fponrry. 

en thoufand feeds of the plant, hart’s-tonguc, hardly 
make the bu k of a pepper corn. Now the covers and true 
body of each feed, the parenchymatous and ligneous parts of 
both moderately multiplied, afford an hundred thoufand 
millions of formed atoms in the fpace of a peppe; corn. Grew. 
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Thofc parts, formerly reckoned parenchymatous , arc now 
found to be bundleof exceedingly fmall threads. Cheyne. 

Pare'nesis. n. f [VesfatWK.] Perfuafion. Diet. 

PA'RENT. n. f [parent, Fr. parens, Latin.] A father or 
mother. 

All true virtues are to honour true religion as their parent, 
and all well-ordered commonweales to love her as their 
chiefcft flay. Hooker. 

Asa publick parent of the flate. 

My jufticc, and thy crime, requires thy fate. Dryden. 

In vain on the diflembl’d mother’s tongue 
Had cunning art, and fly perfuafion hung i 
And real care in vain and native love 
In the true parent's panting breaft had ltrove. Prior. 

Pa'rentage. n. f. [parentage, Fr. ham parent. ' Extra&ion; 
birth j condition with refpe<fl to the rank of parents. 

A gentleman of noble parentage. 

Of fair demcafns, youthful and nobly allie-i. i ... t k:efp. 

Though men efteem thee low of parent. . 

Thy father is th’ eternal king. Par. Reg. 

To his levee go, 

And from himfelf your parentage may know. Dryden. 
We find him, not only bo; • mg or his parentage, as an 
Ifraelite at large, but particularizing his defeent from Ben¬ 
jamin. of tier busy's Sermons. 

Pare'ntal. adj. [from parent.] Becoming parents; pertain¬ 
ing to parents. 

It overthrows the careful courfe and parental provifion of 
nature, whereby the your.g ones newly excluded, are fuftain- 
cd by the dam. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Thcfc eggs hatched by the warmth of the fun into little 
worms, feed without any need of parental care. Dcrbem. 

Young ladies, on whom parental controul fits heavily, 
give a man of intrigue room to think, that they want to be 
parents. Clarijfa. 

PaREnta'tiox: H.f. [from parents, Latin.] Something done 
or faid in honour of the dead. 

PARE'NTHESIS. n. f. [parenthefe, Fr. ttxpx, h and rfStifts.] 
A fentcnce fo included in another fentence, as that it may 
be taken out, without injuring the fenfc of that which in- 
clofcs it: being commonly marked thus, (). 

In vain is my perfon excepted by a parenthefis of words, 
when fo many hands are armed againft me with fwords. 

King Charles. 

In his Indian relations, are contained flrange and incredible 
accounts; he is fcldom mentioned, without a derogatory 
parenthefis in any author. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Thou flialt be feen, 

Tho’ with fome fliort parenthefis between. 

High on the throne of wit. Dryden. 

Don’t fuffer every occafional thought to carry you away 
into a long parenthefis, and thus ftrctch out your difeourfe, 
and divert you from the point in hand. (Vatts's Logiek. 

Parenthe'tical. adj. [from parenthefis.] Pertaining to a 
parenthefis. 

Pa'rer. n.f [from pare.] An inftrument to cut away the 
furface. 

A hone and a parer, like foie of a boot. 

To pare away grafle, and to raife up the root. Tuffer. 

Pa'rergy. n.f [z-xcx and egpov.] Something unimportant; 
fomething done by the by. 

The feripture being ferious, and commonly omitting fuch 
parergies, it will be unreafonable to condemn all laughter. 

Brozvn's Vulgar Errours. 

FA'RGET. n. f. Plafter laid upon roofs of rooms. 

Gold was the parget, and the deling bright 
Did fhine all fcaly with great plates or gold; 

The floor with jafp and emerald was dight. Spenfer. 

Of Englifh talc, the coarfcr fort is called plafler or parget ; 
the finer, fpaad. IVooauiard. 

To Pa'rget. v. a. [from the noun.] To plafter ; to cover 
with plafter. 

There are not more arts of difguifin^ our corporeal ble- 
mifhes than our moral; and yet, whillt we thus paint and 

' parget our own deformities, wc cannot allow any the leaft 
imperfedlion of another’s to remain undete&ed. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Pa'rceter. n.f. [from parget.] A plaftcrer. 

Parhe'hon. n.f. [ttxcx and »i'Xiof.] A mock fun. 

To negledlthat fupreme refplendency, that fhines in God, 
for thofe dim reprefentations of it, that we fo doat on in the 
creature, is as abfurd, as it were for a Pcrfian to offer his 
facrifice to a parhelion, inftead of adoring the fun. Boyle. 

Pari'etal. adj. [from paries, Latin.] Conftituting the fides 
or walls. 

The lower part of the parietal and upper part of the tem¬ 
poral bones were fra&urcd. Sharp's Surgery. 

Pari'etary. n.f [parictaire , Fr. paries , Lat.] An herb. Ainj. 

Pa'ring. n. f. [from pare.] That which is pared off any 
thing; the rind. 

Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheefe; and confumes 
iftfelf to the very paring. Sbakefpcare. 
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To his gueft, tho’ no way fparing. 

He eat himlclf the rind and paring. « 

In May, after rain, pare off the furface of the earth 2 
wttn the parings raile your hills high, and enlarge ^2 

p£ tUf. An herb. 

PA'RISH. n. f [parochia, low Lat. parroifj'e, Fr. ofthe<K 
Trafonoa, i.e. aceolarum ccnventus, aaolatus,Jaera vicinia 1 Th 
particular charge of a fecular prieft. Every church is either 
cathedral, conventual, or parochial; cathedral is that, where 
there is a bifliop feated, fo called a cathedra: conventual 
conhfts of regular clerks, profefling fome order of religion 
or of a dean and chapter, or other college of fpiritual men • 
parochial is that which is inftituted for laying divine fervice’ 
and adininiftring the holy facramcnts to the people, dwelling 
within a certain compafs of ground near unto it. Our realm 
was firft divided into parilhes by Honorius, archbilhop of Can¬ 
terbury, in the year of our Lord 636. Qouitl 

Dametas came piping and dancing, the merrieft man in a* 

P ar ‘A . Sidney. 

The tythes, his parifo freely paid, he took j 
But never lu’d, or curs’d with bell or book. J)ryd, 

Pa'rxsh. adj. 

1. Belonging to the parifti; having the care of the parifh. 

A parifh prieft was of the pilgrim train. 

An awful, reverend and religious man. Dryden. 

Not parijh clerk, who calls the pfalm fo clear. Gay. 
The office of the churcli is performed by the parijh prielt, 
at the time of his interment. Ayliffe. 

A man, after his natural death, was not capable of the 
leaft parijh office. At buthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scrib, 

2 . Maintained by the parifti. 

The pfcoit and the parijh girl arc entire new characters. Gay. 

Parishioner, n.f [parroijfieri, Fr. from parijh.] One that 
belongs to the parifh. 

I praife the Lord for you, and fo may my parijbitmtrs ; for 
their Tons are well tutor'd by you. Shaie/peare. 

Hail bifhop Valentine, whole day this is. 

All the air is thy dioccfe ; 

And all the chirping chorifters. 

And other birds are thy parijhioners. Dome. 

In the greater out-parifhes, many of the parijhioners, thro’ 
ncgledt, do periih. Crowd. 

I have depofited thirty marks, to be diftributed among the 
poor parijhioners. Addifon's Spectator. 

Pa'ritor. n. f. [for apparitor.] A beadle; a lummoner of 
the courts of civil law. 

Youfball be fummon’d by an hoftof paritours ; youfhall 
be fentenced in the fpiritual court. Dryden. 

Pa'rity. n.f [parite, Fr. paritas, Lat.] Equality; refemblance. 
We may here juftly tax the dithonofty and lhamefulncfs of 
the mouths, who have upbraided us with the opinion of a 
certain ftoical parity of fins. Hall. 

That Chrift or his apoftlcs ever commanded to fet up fuch 
a parity of prefby ters, and in fuch a way as thofe Scots endea¬ 
vour, 1 think is net very difputable. K. Charles. 

Survey the total fet of animals, and wc may, in their legs 
or organs of progreffion, obferve an equality of length and 
parity of numeration ; that is, not any to have an odd leg, or 
the movers of one fide not exactly anfwered by the other. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Thofe accidental occurences, which excited Socrates to 
the difeovery of fuch an invention, might fall in with that 
man that is of a perfect parity with Socrates. Halt. 

Their agreement, in effential chara&ers, makes rather 
an identity than a parity. Glatme. 

Women could not 1 ive in that parity and equality of expence 
with their hufbands, as now they do. G rewit. 

By an cxa£t parity of reafon, wc may argue, if a man htt 
no fenfe of thole kindneffes that pafs upon him, from one like 
himfelf, whom he fees and knows, how much lefs fliall his 
heart be affected with the grateful fenfeof his favours, whom 
he convcrfcs with only by imperfedt fpeculations, by the 01 - 
CoUrfes of reafon, or the difeoveries of l.iith. South s Sermons. 

By parity of reafon, wc muft expect a peace fo much wor t 
about two years hence. Swift’s Mifcclhmuu 

PARK, n, f [peapjmc, Sax. pare, Fr.] A piece of ground m- 
clofed and ftored with wild beafts of chafe, wliich a man may 
have by prefeription or the king’sgrant. Manwood, in his ore 
laws, defines it thus : a park is a place for privilege 
beafts of vcncry, and alfo for other wild beafts, tha 
beafts of the foreft and of the chafe : and thofe wild Deal 
are to have a firm peace and protection there, fo that no 
may hurt or chafe them within the park, without icel ’, , 
the owner: a park is of another nature, than cither a 
or a warren; for a park muft be inclofcd, and may 
open ; if it docs, it is a good caufe of feizure into the 8 
hands: and the owner cannot have action agamlt luen 
in his park, if it lies open. „ 

We have parks and inclofurcs of all foils of 1 
birds, which we ufe not only for view or rarencls, jj ac<j n. 


wife for diflcdlions and trials. 


To Pas*- 
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To Park. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe as in a park. 
How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale ? 

A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer. 

Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. Shakefp. 
Pa'rker. n. f. [from park.] A park-keeper. AinJ'worth. 
Pa'rkleaves. n.f. An herb. Ainjwortb. 

Parle, n.f. [from parler, French.] Converfation ; talk ; oral 
treaty; oral dilcuffion of any thing. 

Of all the gentlemen. 

That every day with parle encounter me. 

In thy opinion, which is worthieft love. Shakefp. 

Our trumpet call’d you to this general parle. .Shakcjp, 
The bifliop, by a parle , is, with a lhow 
Of combination, cunningly betray’d. Daniel. 

Why meet we thus like wrangling advocates. 

To urge the jufticc of our caufe with words ? 

I hate this parle ; ’tis tame : if we muft meet. 

Give me my arms. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother. 

ToPA'RLEY. v.n. [from parler, French.] To treat by word 
of mouth j to talk; to difcufs any .thing orally. It is much 
ufed in war, for a meeting of enemies to talk. 

A Turk defiredthe captain to fend fome, with whom they 
might more conveniently parley. Knollcs's Hijl. of the Turks. 

He parleys with her a while, as imagining flic woulJ ad- 
vife him to proceed. Broome. 

Pa'rley. n.f [from the verb.] Oral treaty; talk; confe¬ 
rence ; dilcuflion by word of mouth. 

Seek rather by parley, to recover them than by the fword. Sid. 

Well, by my will, we ihall admit no parley : 

A rotten cafe abides no handling. Shakefp. 

In l’uch a parley fliould I anfwer thee. Shakefp. 

Summon a parley, we wiil talk with him. Shakcjp. 

Let us refolve never to have any parley with our lulls, but 
to nuke fome confiderable progrels in our repentance. Calamy. 
No gentle means could be effay’d ; 

'Twas beyond parley when the liege was laid. Dryden. 

Force, never yet a generous heart did gain; 

We yield on parley , but are ftorm’d in vain. Dryden. 

Yet when fome better fated youth 
Shall with his am’rous parley move thee, 

Reflcd one moment on his truth. 

Who dying thus, perfifts to love thee. Prior. 

PA'RLIAMENT. //. f. [ parliamentum , low Lat. parlement , 
Fr.j In England, is the allembly of the king and three 
eftates of the realm; namely, the lords fpiritual, the lords 
temporal, and commons, for the debating of matters touch¬ 
ing the common wealth, efpecially the making and correcl- 
ing of laws ; which affembly or court is, of all others, the 
higheft, and of greateft authority. Cowel. 

The king i<s fled to London, 

To call a prefent court of parliament. Shakefp 

Far be the thought of this from Henry’s heart. 

To make a fhambles of the parliament houfe. Shakefp. 
The true ufe of parliaments is very excellent; and be often 
called, and continued as long as is neccffary. Bacon 

I thought the right way of parliaments, the moft fafe tor 
my crown, as heft pleafmg to my people. King Charles. 

I hefc are mob readers: if Virgil and Martial flood for 
parliament- men, wc know who would carry it. Dryden. 

Parliamentary, adj. [fr6m parliament.] Enadcd by par¬ 
liament; Anting the parliament; pertaining to parliament. 

Io the three firft titles of the two houfes, or lines, and 
conqueft, were added two more ; the authorities parliament¬ 
ary and papal. r Bacon 

Many things, that obtain as common law, had their"od- 
Sntihu parkmentary acts or contentions, made in writings 
"7 the king, lords, and commons. Hide 

Credit to run ten millions in debt, without parliamentary 
fecurity ; I think to be dangerous and illegal. Swift 

Parlour, n.f [parloir, French; parlatorio, Italian. 1 J " 
'' Atoornmnionafteries, where the religious meet and converfc. 

m hoi,feson thc firft ^or, elegantly furnilhed for 
reception or entertainment. 

Can wc judge it a thing feemly, for a man to go about the 
building of an houfe to the God of heaven, wUh no other 

Xrv“' a " if r ! “ “ d Wcrc “ "P « Wtch"n < or a 
parlour for his own ufe. j, , 

Lack again fair Alma led them right, 

And foon into a goodly parlour brought. Fa Sueen 

kite ,r U d ^ ^ n u dy m ° re . lh:undul > ^ the drefs^ the 
r » Jo receive the entertainments of the parlour. South. 
Roof and fides were like a parlour made, 

PA'Or A^ CCtfs ’ and a c ° o1 Aon me r fliade. Drvdr, 

11 a " ,wcrs “ ,hc La,i “ 'W».j kS; 

-p , Midas durft communicate 

i o none but to his wife his ears of flate • 

Unc muft be trufted, and he though her fit, 
p / s palling prudent, and a parlous wit. /-) > 

A,j oskiuKiii taSft 
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Parma-citty. n. f Corrupted!y for fperma ceti. .Ainf. 

Pa'rnel. n.f. [the diminutive ofpetronella.] A punk ; a flut. 
Obfolete. Skinner. 

Paro'chial. adj. [parochialis, from parochia, low Lat. J Be¬ 
longing to a parifh. 

The married flate of parochial paftors hath given them the 
opportunity of fetting a more exact and univerfal pattern of 
holy living, to the people committed to their charge. Attcrbury. 

PA'RODY. n.f. [parodie, hr. 7 rxpudtz.] A kind of writing, 
in which the words of an author or his thoughts are taken, 
and by a flight change adapted to fome new purpofe. 

Thc imitations of the ancients arc added together with 
fome of the parodies and allufions to the moft excellent of the 
moderns. P 0 p e ' s Dunciad. 

To Pa'rody. v. a. [parodicr, Fr. from parody.] To copy 
by way of parody. 

I have tranflated, or rather parodied, a poem of Horace, 
in which I introduce you advifing me. Pope. 

Paro'nymous. adj. [orxcuvjfAo;.] Rcfembling another word. 
Shew your critical learning in the etymology of terms, the 
fynonimous and the paronymous or kindred names. IVdtts. 

Pa'role. n.f. [ parole, French.] Word given as an affurance ; 
promife given by a prifoncr not to go away. 

Love’s votaries enthral each others foul, 

’Till both of them live but upon parole. Cleaveland. 

Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in love ; be- 
caufe I have a fcruple, whether you can keep your parole, if 
you become a prifoner to the ladies. Swift. 

Paronomasia, n.f [n-xonvopixo-lx.] A rhetorical figure, 
in which, by the change of a letter or fyllable, feveral things 
are alluded to. It is called, in Latin, agnominatio. Diti. 

Paroquet, n.f [par roquet or perroquet, French.] A fmall 
fpecies ot parrot. 

The great, red and blue, are parrots; the middlemoft, 
called popinjays; and thc lefler, parroquets: in all above 
twenty forts <?m*. 

J would not give my paroquet 

For all thc doves that ever flew. Prior. 

Paronny'chia. n.f. [orxf confix; parcnychie, Fr.] A pre¬ 
ternatural lwelhng or fore under the root of the nail in ore’s 
Anger; a felon ; a whitlow. jy UJ 

Paro'tio. adj. [parotide, Fr. zrxeflf, rrxof and Lfx.l Sali¬ 
vary ; lo named becaufe near the ears. 

Beafts and birds, having one common ufe of fpittle, arc 
furnilhed with thc parotid glands, which help to fupplv the 
mouth with it. r ‘ ‘ -q 

P *\° T f ”\\ \ r ~douP.i;.] A tumour in thc glandules 
behind and about the cars, generally called the emunc- 
tor.es of the brain ; though, indeed, they arc thc external 
fountains of the fal.va of the mouth. TVifeman 

•***». Fr -i A p c ™ Jkai 

I fancied to myfclf a kind of eafe, in the change of the 
paroxyfm. b ^ , 

Amorous girls, through the fury of an hyfteric parZfml 
are call into a trance for an hour. ' Uaruev 

tJfbZS'ilVc d | il,anc ' of '™ c !hcrc “ between the ftirur.fd, 

Pn* ^e.DE l V r1 S “° v r' m ° rc . 0 ! ,!( ™ k - erlJLk 

J a rricide. n.f [parricide, Fr. par no da, Latin 1 

x. One who deftroys his father. J 

■ n - 1 toId him thc rev enging gods 
Gam ft parricides did all the thunder bend. 

Spoke with how manifold and ftroag a bond 

The child was bound to th’ father. S haC >h 

2 . One who deftroys or invades any to whom he owes particu¬ 
lar reverence ; as his country or patron. P 

3. [Parricide, Fr. purricidium, Lat.] The murder of a father - 

murder of one to whom reverence is due ’ 

lik^fcf g 'LTLS“ to ^ W'oved. »„d 

weighed down hisvirtuein ’ ’ ***-*»« 

Mom w,, always bloody, now he’s bafe ; ‘ 

And has fo far in ufurpation gone. 

He will by parricide fecure thc throne. Drvdev 

PaS V Jj - f f T Ljti "0 RolahiJTo 

dious. j parricide; committing parricide. ^ 
and atm"”* tf 

A„ S jT e T 1 , 1 f VCr morC pec P thro ’ their eyes, 

Andlaugh i 1 ke parrots at a bag-piper * 0, 1 « 

Who taught thc parrot human notes to try > S fP% 

Twas w,tt y want, fierce hunger to appealb * n a 

all above twenty forts J 3 * J H Ieffer » I ,arroc l u -ts: in 

-pon one thru* Sd lB S f a ™ ot . “J will pot all 
a modorltt fencer ' 0t has W 

Locke. 

e«uld 
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I could 

Bv dint of logick ttrike thee mute; 

With learned (kill, now pufh, now parry. 

From Darii to Bocardo vary. Prior. 

To Parse.' v. a. [from pars, Latin.] To rcfolve a fentence 
into the elements or parts of fpeech. It is a word only ufed 
in grammar fchools. 

Let him conftrue the letter into Englifh, and par/e it over 
perfectly. Afchain's Schoolmajler. 

Let fcholars reduce the words to their original, to the firft 
cafe of nouns, or firft tenfe of verbs, and give an account of 
their formations and changes, their fyntax and dependencies, 
which is called parfing. Watt '; Improv. of the Mind. 

Parsimonious, adj. [from parfmony .] Covetous ; frugal; 
fparing. It is fometimes of a good, fometimes of a bad fenfe. 

A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a parfmonious ; 
for (lore at home draweth not his contemplations abroad, but 
want fupplieth itfclf of what is next. Bacon. 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may fpare us the ex- 
pence of many years, whereas a long parfmonious war will 
drain us of more men and money. Addifon. 

Parfmonious age and rigid wifdom. Rowe. 

Parsimoniously, adu. [from parfmonious .] Covetoufly; 
frugally ; fparingly. 

Our anceftors acted parfmonioufy, becaufc they only fpent 
their own treafure for the good of their pofterity; whereas 
we fquandered away the treasures of our pofterity. Swift. 
ParsimoNiousness. n.f [from parfmonious.'] A difpoiition 
to fpare and fave. 

PARSI'MONY. n.f. [parfmonia , Latin.] Frugality; cove- 
toufnefs ; niggardlinefs ; faving temper. 

The ways to enrich, are many : parfmony is one of the 
beft, and yet is not innocent; for it withholdeth men from 
works of liberality. Bacon. 

Thcfe people, by their extreme parfmony, foon grow into 
wealth from the fmaileft begininings. Swift. 

Pa'rsley. n.f. [perfl , Fr. opium, L at. perfi, Wefth.] The 
leaves are divided into wings, growing upon a branched rib, 
and for the moft part cut into (mail fegments: the petals of 
the flowers are whole and equal, each flower being fucceeded 
by two gibbous channelled leeds. Miller. 

A wench married in die afternoon, as (he went to the gar¬ 
den for parfey to (luff a rabbit. Shakefp. 

Green beds of parfey near the river grow. Dry den. 

Scmprcnia dug Titus out of theparfey-bed, as they ufeto 
tell children, and thereby became his mother. Lode. 

Pa'rsnep. n.f. [pafinacd, Latin.] A plant with rofe and um- 
bellatcd flowers, confiding of many petals or leaves placed 
orbicularly, and reding on the cmpalement, which turns to 
a fruit compofcd of two feeds, which are oval, and generally 
calling off their cover ; to which you may add, that the leaves 
are winged and large. Miller. 

November is drawn in a garment of changeable green, 
and black bunches of parfieps and turneps in his right hand. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 
PAHSON. n. f. [Derived cither from perfona, becaufe the 
parfon omnium perfonam in ccclcfia fuftinct; or from paro- 
cheanus , the parifli pried.] 

I. The pried of a parifli; one that has a parochial charge or 
cure of fouls. 

Abbot was preferred by king James to the bilhoprick of Co¬ 
ventry and Litchfield, before he had been, parfon, , vicar or 
curate of any parifli church. Clarendon. 

l. A clergyman. . , 

Sometimes comes (lie with a tithe pig s tail, 

Tickling the parfon as he lies a deep ; 

Then dreams he of another benefice. 

T It is applied to the teachers of the prelbytenans. 
Pa'rsonage. «. f [from parfon.] The benefice of a 

Pa i have given him the parfonage of the parifli. Addifon. 
PART. n. f. [pars, Latin.] . 

l. Something lefs than the whole; a portion; a quantity taken 
from a larger quantity. 

Helen’s cheeks, but not her heart, 

Atalanta’s better part. at JV' 

The people flood at the nether part of the mount. 

r * Exodus xix. 17. 

This law wanted not parts of 'prudent and deep forefight, 
. for it took away occafion to pry into the kings title. Bacon. 
The citizens were for the moll part flam or taken. Knolles. 

Henry had divided . 

The perfon of himfelf into four parts. Darnel. 

Thefc conclude that to happen often, which happeneth 
but fometimes, that never, which happeneth but feldom ; and 
that always, which happeneth for the mod part. Brown. 

Befides his abilities as a foldicr, which were eminent, c 
had very great parts of breeding, being a very grcat^holar m 
the political parts of learning. . „ C ' P ’ 

When your judgement (hall grow (Longer, it wdl be ne- 
, ceffary to examine, part by part , thofe works, which hav 
...Ren reputation to the matters. ur ? ae • 
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Of heavenly part,, and part of earthly blood ; 

A mortal-woman mixing'wiih a god. Dnd 

Our ideas of extenfion and number, do they not contain a 
fecret gelation of the parts ? T , a 

2. Member. K 

He fully poffeffed the revelation he had received from God • 
all the parts were formed, in his mind, into one harmonious" 


Locke . 

Dry den. 
Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


body. 

3. That which, in divifion, falls to each. 

Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 
My part of danger, with an equal (hare. 

Had I been won, I had deferv’d your blame, 

But fure my part was nothing but the Ihame. 

4. Share; concern. 

Forafinuch as the children are partakers of flelh and blood 
he alfo took part of the fame. Hebrews ii. 

Sheba faid, we have no part in David, neither have we in¬ 
heritance in the fon of Jefl'e. 2 Samuel xx. 1. 

The ungodly made a covenant with death, becaufe they 
are worthy to take part with it. IVifdom i. j(>. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was willing to 
appeafe afterwards at the coft of Achilles, who had no part 
in his fault. Bopt. 

5. Side; party. 

Michael Cafllo, 

When I have fpoken of you difpraifingly. 

Hath ta’en your part. Shakefp, 

And that he might on many props repofe. 

He ftrengths his own, and who his part did take. Daniel. 

Let not thy divine heart 
Forethink me any ill, 

Deftiny may take thy part , 

And may thy tears fulfill. Donne • 

Some other pow’r 
Might have afpir’d, and me tho’ mean 
Drawn to his part. Millm. 

Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example; that fo 
natural ambition might take part with reafon and their inte- 
reft to encourage imitation. GlanviLle. 

A brand prelerv’d to warm fome prince’s heart, 

And make whole kingdoms take her brother’s part JVallcr. 

The arm thus waits upon the heart. 

So quick to take the bully’s part-. 

That one, tho’ warm, decides more flow. 

Than 1’ other executes the blow. Prior. 

6. Something relating or belonging. 

For Zelmane’s part , (he would have been glad of the fall, 
which made her bear the fweet burden of Philoclea, but that 
(he feared lhe might receive fome hurt. Sidney. 

For my part, i would entertain the legend of my love, 
with quiet hours. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

l or your part, it not appears to me, 

That you (hould have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief upon. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

For my part, I have no fervile end in my labour, which 
may reftrain or embafe the freedom of my poor judgment. 

3 JVotton. 

For my part, I think there is nothing fo fecret, that (hall 
not be brought to light, within the compafs of the world. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

7. Particular office or character. 

The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible bodies, and 
hath Ibmc affinity with the air, performeth the parts of the 
air: as, when you knock upon an empty barrel, the found 
is, in part, created by the air on the outfide, and, in part> 
by the air in the infidc. Bacon s Bat. nij . 

Accufc not nature, (he hath done her part j 
Do thou but thine. Milt. Par. 

8. Character appropriated in a play. 

That part 

Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. Shai'Jp. 

Have you the lion’s part written ? give it me, for I amiiow 

ofiludy. Shakefp. Midfum. Nights Dream. 

God is the matter of the fccncs: wc mud not chufe which 
Ct wel^' 11 J k ““““ U$ ° nly ^rayS's Hdy JJving. 

9 ‘ B Le n t C them U be fo furniflied and inftruCted for the mUiury 
part , as they may defend thcmfclvcs. 

10. Action; conduct. 

Find him, my lord. 

And chide him hither (Iraight; this part of his gyUp, 
Conjoins with my difeafe. 

11. Relation reciprocal. . the ; r 

Inquire not whether the facraments confer S race L fo 

own excellency, becaufc they, who affirm th J °’ t he 
much duty on our parts, as they alio do, who 
efleCl to our moral difpofition. God’s 

Thefcripture tells us the terms of this covenSn ^ 
part and ours; namely, that he will be our God, and we^ 
be his people. ‘ J 

It 
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It might be deem’d, on bur hiftbriah’s part, 

Cr too much negligence, or want of art, 

If he forgot the valt magnificence 

Of royal Thefeus-. Dryden. 

12. In good part ; in ill part; as well done as ill dqnc. 

God accepteth it ill good part, at the hands of faithful 
men Hooker . 

the plural.] Qualities; powers ; faculties ; or accom- 

* VVI10 is courteous, noble, liberal, but he that hath 
ffie example before his eyes of Amphialus; where are all he¬ 
lical parts, but in Amphialus l Sidney. 

Such licentious parts tend, for the mod part, to the hurt 
of the Englidi, or maintenance of their own lewd liberty. 

Spenftr on Ireland. 

I conjure thee, by all the parts of man. 

Which honour does acknowledge. Shakefp. 

Solomon was a prince adorned with fuch parts ot mind, 
and exalted by fuch a concurrence of all profperous events to 
inake him magnificent. South's Sermons. 

The Indian princes difeover fine parts and excellent endow¬ 
ments, without improvement. Felton on the Claffick*. 

u . [In the plural.] Quarters; regions; diftri&s. 

Although no man was, in our parts , fpoken of, but he, 
for his manhood ; yet, as though therein he excelled himfelf, 
he was called the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 

When he had gone over thofe parts, he came into Greece. 

AOs xx. 2. 

All parts refound with tumults, plaints, and fears. 

And griefly death, in fundry (hapes, appears. Dryden. 
Part. adv. Partly ; in fome meafure. 

For the fair kindnefs you have (hew’d me. 

And part being prompted, by your prefent trouble. 

I’ll lend you fomething. ShakcJ'peare's Twelfth Night. 

To Part. v. a. 

1. To divide; to (hare; to diftribute. 

All that believed, fold their goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need. Adis ii. 45. 

Jove himfelf no lefs content wou’d be 
To part his throne, and fliare his heav’n with thee. Pope, 

i. To feparate; to difunite. 

A chariot of fire parted them both afunder, and Elijah 
went up into heaven. 2 Kings ii. Ii. 

Nought but death (hall part thee and me. Ruth i. 17. 
All the world. 

As ’twerc the bus’nefs of mankind to part us. 

Is arm’d againft my love, Dryden. 

3. To break into pieces. 

Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon. Leviticus ii. 6. 

4. To keep afunder. 

In the narrow fcas, that part 
The French and Englilh, there mifearried 
A veflel of our country. Shakefp. 

5. To feparate combatants. 

Who faid 

King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The (tumbling night did part our weary powers. Shakefp. 
Jove did both hods furvey. 

And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray. Waller. 

6. Tofecern. 

The liver minds his own affair. 

And parts and drains the vital juices. Prior. 

To Part. v. n. 

1. To be feparated. 

Powerful hands will not part 

Eailly from poflelfion won with arms. Milt. Par. Reg. 

’Twas for him much eafierto fubduc 
Thofe foes he fought with, than to part from you. Dryd. 

2. To quit each other. 

He wrung Baflanio’s hand, and fo they parted. Shakefp. 
This was the defign of a people, that were at liberty to 
part afunder, but defired to keep in one body. Locke. 

What! part, for ever part ? unkind Ifmena ; 

Oh ! can you think, that death is half fo dreadful. 

As it would be to live without thee. Smith. 

If it pleafes God to reftore me to my health, I (hall make 
a third journey ; K not, wc mud part, as all human creatures 
have parted. Swift. 

3 . To take farcwel. 

Ere I could 

Give him that parting kifs, which I had fet 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shakepf. 

Nuptial bow’r ! by me adorn’d, from thee 
How lhall I part, and whither wander. Milton. 

Upon his removal, they parted from him with tears in their 
. „ Swift. 

4- ( o have (hare. 

As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, fo (hall his 
part be, that tarrieth by the Huff; they (hall part alike. 

~,, Ifaidh xxx. 24. 

5- {rarttr, Fr.] To go away; to fet out. 
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So parted they ; the dngel up to heaven 

From the thick (hade, and Adam to his bow’r. Milton. 

Thy father 

Embrac’d me, parting for the Etrurian land. Dryden. 

6. 71 ; Part with. To quit; toreftgn; tolofe; to be feparated 
from. 

For her fake, I do real up her boy ; 

And for her fake, I will not part with hilm Shakefp . 

An affectionate wife, when in fear of parting with her be¬ 
loved hufband, heartily defired of God his life or focicty; 
upon any conditions that were not fihful. Taylor. 

Celia, for thy fake, I part 

With all that grew fo near my heart; 

And that I may fuccefsful prove, 

Transform myfelf to what you love. Waller. 

Thou marble hew’ft, ere long to part with breath. 

And houfes rear’d, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 

Lixiviate falts, though, by piercing the bodies of vege¬ 
tables; they difpbfe them to part readily with their tin&tirc ; 
yet fome tinClurcs they do not only draw out, but likewil’e 
alter. Boyle. 

The ideas of "hunger and warmth are fome of the firft that 
children have, and which they fcarce oner part with. Locke. 

What a defpicablc figure mud mock-patriots make, who 
venture to be bang’d for the ruin of thofe civil rights, which 
their anceftors, rather than part with, cliofe to be cut to 
pieces in the field of battle ? Addifon's Freeholder. 

The good things of this world fo delight in, as remember, 
that we are to part with them, to exchange them for more 
durable enjoyments. Atterbury's Sermons. 

As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly determines, 
that the beft Way to make theta bleffings, is to part with 
them. Swiff's Mifcellanies. 

Pa'rtable. adj. [from pari.] Divifible; fuch as may be 
parted. 

His hot love was portable among three other of his mi- 
ftrefles. Camden's Remains. 

Pa'rtage. n. f. [portage , Fr.] Divifion ; adl of (haring or 
parting. A word merely French. 

Men have agreed to a difproportionate and unequal poffcf- 
fion of the earth, having found out a way, how a man mav 
fairly poffefs more land, than he himfelf can ufc the product 
of, by receiving, in exchange, for the overplus, gold dnd 
filver: this portage of things, in an equalify of private pof- 
feffions, men have made practicable out of the bounds of fo- 
ciety, without compact, only by putting a value on gold and 
filver, and tacitely agreeing in the ufe of money. Locke. 

To Pa'rtake. v.n. Preterite, 1 partook: participle paffive, 
partaken, [part and take.] 

1. To have (hare of anything; to fake (hare with. 

Partake and ufe my kingdom as your own. 

And (hall be yours while i command the crown. Dryden. 

How far brutes partake in this faculty, is not eafy to deter¬ 
mine. Locke. 

2 . To participate; to have fomething of the property, natfire, 
claim, or right. 

The attorney of the dutchy of Lancafter partakes partly of 
a judge, and partly of an attorney-generdl. Bacon. 

3. To be admitted to ; not to be excluded. 

You may partake of any thing wc fay ; 

We fpeakno treafon. Shakefp. Rift). III. 

4. Sometimes with in befote the thing partaken of. 

I took occafion to conjeClurc, how far brutes partook with 
men, in any of the intellectual faculties. Lbcke. 

Truth and falfhood have no other trial, but reafon and 

r proof, which they made ufe of to make themfclves knowing, 
and fo muft others too, that will partake in their knowledge. 

Locke. 

5. To combine ; to enter Into fome defign. An unufual fenfe. 

As it prevents factions and partakings, fo it keeps the rule 
and adminiftration of the laws uniforta; Halt. 

To Parta'ke. v. a. 

1. To (hare; to have part in. 

By and by, thy bofdm (hall pdrtdki 

The fccrets of my heart. Shakefp. 

At feafon fit, 

Let her with thee partake , what thou haft heard. Milton. 

My royal father lives, 

Let ev’iy one partake the genera! joy. Dryden. 

2. To admit to part; to extend participation. Obfolcte. 

My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 

Of all my love, and all my privity. 

Who greatly joyous fdcnled for tay fake. Fa. teeen. 

Your exultation partake to every one. Shakejp. 

PaRta'keR. n.f. [from partake.] 

1. A partner in poffcffions ; a (harer of any thing ; an affociate 
with. 

They whom darned lets hinder from being partakers of 
the whole, have yet, through length of divine fcrvicc, op¬ 
portunity for accefs unto feme reafonable part thereof. Hooker. 
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Didft thou 

Make us partakers of a little gain 5 

That now our lofs might be ten times as much. Shakefp. 

With fuch fhe muft return at fetting light, 

Tho’ not partaker , witnefs of their night. Prior. 

His bittcrelt enemies were partakers of his kindncfs, and 
he ftill continued to entreat them to accept of life from him, 
and, with tears of compaflion, bewailed their infidelity. 

Caiamy's Sermons. 

2. Sometimes with in before the thing partaken. 

Wilh me partaker in thy happinefs. 

When thou do’ft meet good hap. Shakefp. 

If wc had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. 

Matthew xxiii. 30. 

3. Accomplice; aflociate. 

Thou confentcdft, and haft been portal.w with adulterers. 

Pfalm 1 . 18. 

He took upon him the perfon of the duke of York, and 
drew with him complices and partakers. Bacon. 

Pa'rter. n.f. [from part.] One that parts or feparates. 

The chief porter of the fray iyas night, which, with her 
black arms, pulled their malicious fights one from the other. 

Sidney. 

Pa'rterRE. n.f. [ parterre , Fr.] A level divifion of ground, 
that, for the 1110ft part, faces the fouth and beft front of an 
houfe, and is generally furnifhed with greens, flowers, &c. 

Miller. 

There are as. many kinds of gardening, as of poetry ; your 
makers of parterres and flower gardens arc epigramatifts and 
fonnetcers. SpcStator , N° 477. 

The va fk. parterres a thoufand hands QirII make ; 

Lo ! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. Pope. 

PA'RTIAL. adj. [ partial , French.] 

1. Inclined antecedently to favour one party in a caufe, or one 
fide of the queftion more than the other. 

Ye have not kept my ways, but have been partial in the 
law. Mai. ii. 9. 

2. Inclined to favour without reafon. 

Self-love will make men partial to themfelves and friends, 
and ill nature, paflion, and revenge will carry them too far in 
puniftnng others; and hence, God hath appointed govern¬ 
ments to reftrain the partiality and violence of men, Lotfe. 

Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis true. 

But are not criticks to their judgment too. Pope. 

In thefe, one may be fincerer to a reafonable friend, than 
to a fond and partial parent. Pope. 

3. Affefting only one part; fubfifting only in a part, not ge¬ 
neral ; not umverfal; not total. 

If we compare thefe partial diflolutions of the earth with 
an univerfal diflolution, we may as cafily conceive an uni- 
verfal deluge from an univerfal diflolution, as a partial deluge 
from a partial. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

That which weakens religion, will at length deftroy it; 
for the weakening of a thing is only a partial deftruction of 
it. South's Sermons. 

All difeord, harmony, not underftood ; 

All partial evil, univerial good. Pope. 

Partiality, n.f. [partialite , Fr. from partial.] Unequal 
ftateof the judgment and favour of one above the other, with¬ 
out juft reafon. 

Then would the Irilh party cry out partiality , and com¬ 
plain he is not ufed as a fubjeft, he is not luffcred to have the 
free benefit of the law. Spenfer on Ireland , 

Partiality is properly the underftanding’s judging according 
to the inclination oi the will and afieftions, and not according 
to the cxaiSt truth of things, or the merits of the caufe. South. 

As there is a partiality to opinions, which is apt to miflead 
the underftanding; fo there is alfo a partiality to ftudies, 
which is prejudicial to knowledge. Locke. 

To Partiali'ze. v. a. [partialifcr, Fr. from partial.] To 
make partial. A word, perhaps, peculiar to Shakefpeare , and 
not unworthy of general ufe. 

Such neighbour-nearnefs to our facred blood 

Should nothing privilege him, notpartialize 

Th’unftooping firmnefs of my upright foul. Shakefp. 

Pa'rtially. adv. [from partial.] 

1. With unjuft favour or diflike. 

2. In part} not totally. 

That ftolc into a total verity, which was but partially true 
in its covert fenfe. Rrown's VAgar Errours. 

The meflage he brought, opened a clear profpeft of eternal 
falvation, which had been but obfcurcly and partially figured 
in the fhadows of the law. Rogers's Sermons. 

P i tibi'Lity. n.f [frompartible.] Divifibility; feparabi- 

lit)'* 

Pa rtible, adj. [from part.] Divifiblc; fcp2rablc. 

Make the moulds partible , glued or cemented together, 
that you may open them, when you take out the fruit. Bacon. 

The fame body, in one circumftance, is more weighty, 
i-uid, in another, is mote partible. Digby on the Soul. 

•Pab ti'cipable. adj. [hornparticipate.] Such as may be lhated 
or partaken* 


PAR 

Plato, by his ideas, means .only the divine eltence 
this connotation, as it is varioufly imitable or partiJtablu 
created beings. Norris’s Mll-U 1 

Parti'cipant. adj. [participant, Fr. from participaieA e?"' 
ing; havinglhare or part. J nar * 

During the parliament, he publilhed his proclamation 
fermg pardon to all fuch as had taken arms, or been part - 
pant of any attempts againft him ; fo as they fubmitted them! 

The prince faw he Ihould confer with one participant of 
more than monkifh fpeculations. I Potto ' 

If any part of my body befo mortified, as it becomes like 
a rotten branch of a tree, it putrefies, and is not participant 
of influence derived from my foul, bccaufe it is now no \o,L r 
in it to quicken it. 

To Parti ciPATE. v. n. [participo, Lat. participer, Fr.] 

1. To partake ; to have fhare. J 

Th’ other inftruments, 

Did fee, and hear, devil'e, inftruft, walk, feel; 

And mutually participate. Shaktfb 

2. With of. 

An aged citizen brought forth all his provifions, and faid 
that as he did communicate unto them his ftore, lo would he 
participate of their wants. Hayward 

3. With in. 

His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 

In both which we, as next, participate. Milton. 

4. To have part of more things than one. 

Few creatures participate of the nature of plants and metal* 

both - Bacon. 

God, when hcav’n and earth he did create. 

Form’d man, who fliould of both participate. Denham. 

Thofe bodies, which are under a light, which is extended 
and diftributed equally through all, Ihould participate of each 
others colours. Drydcn. 

5. To have part of fomething common with another. 

The fpecics of audibles feem to participate more with local 
motion, like percuflions made upon the air. Bacon. 

To Participate, v. a. To partake; to receive part of; to 
lhare. 

As Chrift’s incarnation and paflion can be available to no 
man’s good, which is not made partaker of Chrift, neither 
can we participate him without his prefence. Hooker. 

The French feldom atchievcd any honourable afts without 
Scottilh hands, who therefore are to participate the glory with 
them. Camden's Remains. 

Fellowlhip, 

Such as I feck, fit to participate 

All rational delight; wherein the brute 

Cannot be human confort. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Participa'tion. n.f [participation , Fr. from participate.] 

1. The ftatc of Iharing fomething in common. 

Civil fociety doth more content the nature of man, than 
any private kind of folitary living; becaufe, in fociety, this 
good of mutual participation is fo much larger. Hooker. 

Their fpirits are fo married in conjunction, with the par¬ 
ticipation of fociety, that they flock together in confent, like 
fo many wild geefc. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

A joint coronation of himfelf and his queen might give any 
countenance of participation of title. Bacon. 

2. The aft or ftate of partaking or having part of fomething. 

All things feek the higheft, and covet more or lels the par¬ 
ticipation of God himfelf. Hooker. 

Thofe deities are fo by participation , and fubordinate to the 
fupremc. Stillmgfleet. 

What an honour, that God Ihould admit us into fuch a 
hlefled participation of himfelf ? Atterbury. 

Convince them, that brutes have the Icafl participation of 
thought, and they ret raft. Bentley's Sermons. 

Your genius Ihould mount above that mift, in which its 
participation and neighbourhood with earth long involved. 

3. Diftribution ; divifion into Ihares. 

It fufficcth not, that the country hath wherewith to fuflam 
even more than to live upon it, if means be wanting whereby 
to drive convenient participation of the general ftore into a 


great number of well-defcrvcrs. — ° . 

Partici'pial. adj. [participialis, Lat.] Having the nature 0 
a participle. 

Partici'pially. adv. [from participle.] In the fer.fe or man¬ 
ner of a participle. 

PA'RTICIPLE. n.f f participium , Lat.] 

1. A word partaking at once the qualities of a noun and ver • 

A participle as is a particular fort of adjective, form 
from a verb, and together with its fignification of ac ion, 
paflion, or fome other manner of cxiftcnce, fignifyingthe time 
thereof. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

2 . Any thing that participates of different things. 

The participles or confincrs between plants and living cr 
tuires, arc fuch as are fixed, though they have a motl °” v , H _ 
their parts : fuch as, oyftcrs and cockles. 

Particle, n.f. [particule, Fr. particula, Lat.] 

1. Any final! portion of a greater fubftancc. 


Raleigh. 




There 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


Dryden. 
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From any of the other unreafonable demands, die houfes 
had not given their commiilioners aurhority in the lealt 
particle to recede. . . . , Clarendon. 

* There is not one grain in the umverfe, either too much or 
too little, nothing to be added, nothing to be fpared ; nor lo 
much as any one particle of it, that mankind may not be either 
the better or the worle for, according as ’tis applied. L EJtr. 
"Withparticle: of hcav’nly fire. 

The God of nature did his foul infpire. 

Curious wits. 

With rapture, with aftonilhment refleft; 

(Jr* the fmall fizc of atoms, which unite 

To make the fmaljeft particle of light. Blackmore. 

It is not impoflible, but that microfcopes may, at length, 
be improved to the difeovery of the particles of bodies, on 
which their colours depend. ' Newton's Opticis. 

Bleft with more particles of heav’nly flame. Granville. 

2. A word unvaried by inflexion. 

’Till Arianifm had made it a matter of great lharpnefs and 
fubtilitv of wit to be a found believing chriftian, men were 
not curious what lyllables or particles of fpeech they ufcd. 

Hooker , b. v* 

The Latin varies the fignification of verbs and nouns, not 
as the modern languages, by particles prefixed, but by chang¬ 
ing the laft fyllables. Locke on Education. 

Particles are the words, whereby the mind fignifics what 
conneftion it gives to the fcveral affirmations and negations, 
that it unites in one continued reafoning or narration. Locke. 

In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, confiftingbut of 
One Angle letter, of which there are reckoned up above fifty 
fcveral iignifications. Locke. 

Part/cular. adj. [ particulier , French.] 

1. Relating to fingle perfons; not general. 

He, as well with general orations, as particular dealing 
with men of indft credit, made them fee how ncceflary it 
was. Sidney. 

As well for particular application to fpccial occafions, as 
alfo in other manifold refpefts, infinite treafures of wifdom 
are abundantly to be found in the holy fcripturc. Hooker. 

2. Individual; one diftinft from others. 

Wherefoever one plant draweth fuch a particular juice out 
of the earth, as itqualifieth the earth, fo as that juice, which 
remaineth, is fit for the other plant; there the neighbourhood 
doth good. Bacon. 

This is true of aftions confidercd in their general nature or 
kind) but not confideted in their particular individual in- 
ftances. South's Sermons. 

Artifts, who propofc only the imitation of fuch a particular 
perfon, without election of ideas, have often been reproached 
for that omilfion. Dryden. 

3. Noting properties or things peculiar. 

Of this prince there is little particular memory; only that 
he was very ftudious and learned. Bacon. 

4. Attentive to things fingle and diftinft. 

I have been particular in examining the reafon of chil¬ 
dren’s inheriting the property of their fathers, becaufe it will 
give us farther light in the inheritance of power, Locke. 

5. Single; not general. 

Rather performing his general commandment, which had 
ever been, to embrace virtue, than any new particular , fprung 
Out of paflion, and contrary to the former. Sidney. 

6. Odd; having fomething that eminently diftinguiflies him 
from others. This is commonly ufed in a fenfe of contempt. 

Particular, n.f. 

1. A fingle inftance ; a fingle point. 

I mull referve fome particulars , which it is not lawful for 
me to reveal. Bacon. 

Thofe notions are univerfal, and what is univerfal mud 
needs proceed from fome univerfal conftant principle; the 
fame in all particulars , which can be nothing elfe but human 
nature * South's Sermons. 

Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in my mind, 
the firft and natural enquiry is, whether fuch a thing does 
exill ? and this knowledge is only of particulars. Locke. 

And if wc will take them, as they were direfted, in parti¬ 
cular to her, or in her, as their reprefentative, to all other wo¬ 
men, they will, at mod, concern the female fex only, and 
import no more but that fubjeftion, they Ihould ordinarily be 
in, to their hulbands. ’ Locke. 

The mailer could hardly fit on his horfc for laughing, all 
the while he was giving me the particulars of this llory. Addifi 
Vefpafian he refemblcd in many particulars. Swift. 

2. Individual; private perfon. 

It is the greateft intereft of particulars , to advance the good 
of the community. L'Etbange. 

3 - Private intercll. 5 

Our wifdom mud be fuch, as doth not propofc to itfclf to' 
*®' ou our own particular , the partial and immoderate defire 
whereof poifoneth wherefoever it taketh place ; but the fcopc 
an ° mark,.which we are to aim at, is the publick and com- 
g° od - , Hooker. 

A ney apply their minds even with hearty affeftion and zeal. 
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At the leaft, unto thofe branches of publick praver, whcrfciri 
their own particular is moved. Hooker, b. 5. 

His general lov’d him 

In a moft dear particular. Shakefp. 

4. Private charafter ; fingle felf; llate of an individual. 

For his particular , I’ll receive him gladly; ^ ■ 

But not one follower. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

5. A minute detail of things fingly enumerated. 

The reader has a particular of the books, wherein this law 
was written. Ayliffe s Parergon. 

6. Diftinft not general recital. 

Invention is called a mule, authors aferibe to each of them, 
in particular , the lcienccs which they have invented. Dryden. 
Particularity, n.f. [particularity Fr. from particular.] 

1. Diftinft notice or enumeration ; not general aflertion. 

So did the boldnels of their affirmation accompany the 
greatnels of what they did affirm, even defeending to parttcu- 
Jari/ies, what kingdoms he Ihould overcome. Sidney. 

2. Singlencfs; individuality. 

Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, whereby 
both general principles for directing of human aftions are com¬ 
prehended, and conclufions derived from them, upon which 
conclufions groweth, in particularity , the choice of good and 
evil. * Hooker, b. ii. 

3. Petty account; private incident. 

To fee the titles that were moft agreeable to fuch an em¬ 
peror, the flatteries that he lay nv It open to, with the like 
particularities only to be met with on medals, are certainly 
not a little pleafmg. Addifon. 

4. Something belonging to fingle perfons. 

Let the general trumpet blow his blaft; 

Particularities and petty founds 

Toceafe. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

5. Something peculiar. 

I faw an old heathen altar, with this particularity , that it 
was hollowed like a difh at one end ; but not die end on 
which the facrifice was laid. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

He applied himfelf to the coquette’s heart; there occurred 
many particularities in this difleftion. Addifon. 

To Particularize, v. a. [parlicularifer , Fr. from particu¬ 
lar.] To mention diftinftly; to detail; to Ihew minutely. 

The leannefs that afflicts us, is an inventory to particularize 
their abundance. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

He not only boafts of his parentage as an Ifraelite, but par¬ 
ticularizes his dclcent from Benjamin. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Particularly, v. a. [from particular.] 

1. Diftinftly; fingly; not univcrfally. 

Providence, that univerially cafts its eye over all the crea¬ 
tion, is yet pleafed more particularly to fallen it upon fome. 

South's Sermons. 

2. In an extraordinaiy degree. 

This exaft propriety of Virgil; I particularly regarded as a 
great part of his charafter. Dryden. 

With the flower and the leaf I was fo particularly pleafed, 
both for the invention and the moral, that I commend it to 
the reader. Dryden. 

To Parti'culate. v. a. [from particular.] To make men¬ 
tion fingly. Obfolete. 

I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the irrefra¬ 
gable doftor. Camden's Remains. 

Pa rtisan. n.f. [pertifan , French.] 

1. A kind of pike or halberd. 

Let us 

Find out the prettieft dazied plot we can; 

And make him with our pikes and partifans 
A grave. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Shall I ftrike at it with my partifan. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. [From parti, French.] An adherent to a faftion. 

Some of thefe partifans concluded, the government had 
hired men to be bound and pmnioned. Addifon. 

I would be glad any partifan would help me to a tolerable 
reafon, that, becaufe Clodius and Curio agree with me in 3 
few Angular notions, I mult blindly follow them in a!!. Swift. 

3. The commander of a party. 

4. A commander’s leading ft a it'. 

Partition, n.f [ partition , Fr. 

J. The aft of dividing; a ftatc of I 

We grew together. 

Like to a double cherry, feeming parted. 

But yet an union in partition. 

2. Divifion ; feparation ; diftinftion. 

We have, in this refpeft, our churches divided by certain 
partition , although not fo many in number as theirs. Hooker. 
Can we not 

Partition make with fpeftacles fo prcc ous 

’ T w Xt n fai , r , f nd f ° ul ? „ Shakefpeare's Cymlcline. 

\\ c fluill he winnow d with fo rough a wind. 

That cv’n our corn (hall feem as light as chaff* 

And good from bad find no partition. * Shakefp. 

The day, month and year, meafured by thetn, are ufed as 
nandard mcaftires, as likely others arbitrarily deduced from 
them by partition or collection. fdoldcr on Time 

3- Part 


partitio , Latin.] 
' being divided. 


Ajrifwonh. 


Shakefp. 
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3. Part divided from the reft ; feparatc part. 

Lodg’d in a fmall partition ; and tine reft 
Ordain’d for ufes to his Lord beft known. Milton. 

4. That by which different parts are feparated. 

It doth not follow, that God, without rcfpeCl, doth teach 
us to ercCt between us and them a partition wall of difference, 
in fuch things indifferent as have hitherto been dif'puted of. 

Hooker , b. iv. f. 6 . 

Make partitions of wood in a hogfhead, with holes in 
them, and mark the difference of their found from that of an 
hogfhead without fuch partitions. Bacon. 

Partition firm and fure. 

The waters underneath from thole above 
Dividing. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Enclofures our factions have made in the church, become 
a great partition wall to keep others out of it. 

Decay of Piety. 

At one end of it, is a great partition , defigned for an 
opera. Addifon. 

The partition between good and evil is broken down ; and 
where one fut has entered, legions will force their way. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

5. Part where feparation is made. 

The mound was newly made, no fight could pafs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grafs. 

The well-united lods fo clofely lay. Dryden. 

1 o Partition. v. a. To divide into diftinCl parts. 

Thefc Tides are uniform without, though feverally partitioned 
within. Bacon. 

Pa'rtlet. n.f. A name given to a hen ; the original fignifi- 
cation being a ruff' or band, or covering for the neck. 

Haunter. 

Thou dotard, thou art woman tir’d; unroofted 
By thy dame partlet here. Sbakefp. 

Tir’d with pinn’d ruffs, and fans, and partlet ftrips. Hall. 

Dame partlet was the fovercign of his heart; 

He feather’d her. Dryden's Fables. 

Pa'rtly. adv. [from part.] In fome meafure; in fome de¬ 
gree ; in part. 

That part, which, fince the coming of Chrift, partly hath 
embraced, and partly (hall hereafter embrace the chriftian re- 

/ ligion, we term, ao by a more proper name, the church of 
Chrift. Hooker , b. iii. f. 1. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very noto¬ 
rious for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, which I take 
to arife out of the wonderful plenty of their country, that 
does not make labour fo neccflary to them, and partly out of 
the temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres of their 
bodies, and difpofes the people to fuch an idle indolent hu¬ 
mour. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Pa'rtner. n.f [from part.] 

1. Partaker; fharer; one who has part in any thing; affociatc. 

My noble partner , 

You greet with prefent grace, 

That he feems rapt withal. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

, Noble partners 

Touch you the fowreft points with fwceteft terms. Shakefp. 
Thofe of the race of Sem were no partners in the unbe¬ 
lieving work of the tower. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

To u*dcrgo 

Myfelf the total crime ; or to accufe 
My other felf, the partner of my life. Milton. 

Sapor, king of Pcrfia, had an heaven of glafs, which, 
proudly fitting in his eftate, he trod upon, calling himfelf 
brother to the fun and moon, and partner with the ftars. 

Peacham of Geometry. 
The foul continues in her aCtion, till her partner is again 
qualified to bear her company. Addifon. 

2 . One who dances with another. 

Lead in your ladies every one ; fweet partner, 

I muft not yet forfakc you. Shakefpeares Henry VIII. 

To Pa'rtner. v. a. [from the noun.] To join; toailociate 
with a partner. 

A lady who 
So fair, and faften’d to an empery. 

Would make the great’ll king double : to be partner'd 
With tomboys, hir’d with felf-exhibition, 

Which your own coffers yield. Shakefp. 

Partnership, n.f. [from partner.] 

1. Joint intereft or property. 

He does poffcflion keep, 

And is too wife to hazard partnerfhip. Dryden. 

2. T he union of two or more in the fame tiade. 

’Tis a neceffary rule in alliances, partnerjhips and all man¬ 
ner of civil dealings, to have a llrict regard to the dilpofition 
of thofe we have to do withal. UEjlrange. 

Pa'rtook.' Preterite of partake. 

Pa'rtridge. n.f. [perdrix, Fr. per trie, Wcllh; perdix, L at.] 

A bird of game. 

The king is come out to feck a flea, as when one doth hunt 
a partridge in the mountains. * Sam. fcxvi. 20. 


Partu'rient. adj. Uarturiens, Lat.J About to brino r 6rfh 
Parturition, n. J. [from parturio , Latin.] Th* g fwlr 
being about to bring forth. J latt °f 

Conformation of parts is required, not only Un t 0 the n „ 
vious conditions of birth, butalfo unto the parturition * ? 

FA'?;. Wl, French.] 

1. A number ot perlons confederated by fimiliarity of deli 
or opinions in oppofition to others ; a faction 

"X ? { . ? e [ e combatants ftrips his terms of am bi 
guity, I lhall think h.m a champion for truth, and not£ 
Have of vain glory or a party. . 7* 

This account of party patches will appear improbable t 
thofe, who live at a diftancc from the fafhionablc world Mi r 
Party writers are fo leniible of the fecret virtue of an ii 
nuendo, that they never mention the q—n at length. Steitat 
This party rage in women only ferves to aggravate animo' 
lines that reign among them. Addif. Sped. 8,* 

As he never leads the convention into the violence and 
rage of party difputes, I liftened to him with pleafure. TatUr 
Divilion between thofe of the fame party , expofes them to 
their enemies. p 

T he moft violent party men are fuch, as, in the conductof 
their lives, have difeovered lcaft fenfe of religion or mora- 

r r • Swift, 

2 . One of two hngants. y 

When you are hearing a matter between party and party 
if pinched with thecholick, you make faces like mummen! 
and difmifs the controverfy more entangled by your hearing 
all the peace you make in their caufe, is calling both part's 
knaves. Shakefp 

The caufe of both parties lhall come before the judges. 

Exodus xxii. 9. 

If a bilhop be a party to a fuit, and excommunicates his 
adverfary; fuch excommunication lhall not bar his adver- 
fary from his aCtion. Ay life's Parcrm. 

3. One concerned in any affair. 

The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
Free'd and enfranchis’d; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of 
The trclpafs of the queen. Shake ft. 

I do fulpeCt this trafli 

To be a party in this injury. Shakefp. 

4. Side; perfons engaged againll each other. 

Our Foes compell’d by need, have peace embrac’d: 
The peace, both parties want, is like to laft. 

5. Caufe; fide. 

-CKglecame in, to make their party good, 

6. A feleCtaffembly. 

Let me extol a cat, on oyftcrs fed. 

I’ll have a party at the Bedford-head. . . r . 

If the clergy would a little ftudy the arts of converfation, 
they might be welcome at every party, where there was the 
lean regard for politenefs or good fenfe. Swift . 

7. Particular perfon; a perlon diftinCl from, or oppofed to, 
another. 

As fhe paced on, Ihe was flopped with a number of trees, 
fo thickly placed together, that Ihe was afraid /he fhould, 
with rufhing through, ftop the fpeech of the lamentable party, 
which Ihe was lo defirous to underftand. Sidney. 

The minifter of juftice may, for publick example, vir- 
tuoufly will the execution of that party, whofe pardon another, 
for confanguinity’s fake, as virtuoufly may defire. Hooker. 

If the jury found, that the party llain was of Englilh race, 
it had been adjudged felony. Davies on Ireland. 

How lhall this be compaft ? canft thou bring me to the 
party ? Shakefpear's Temptjl- 

The fmokc received into the noftrils, caufes the party to 
lie as if he were drunk. Abbot's Defcript. of the IVorla. 

The imagination of the party to be cured, is not needful to 
concur; for it may be done without the knowledge of the 
party wounded. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

He that confefies his fin, and prays for pardon, hath pu- 
nilhed his fault: and then there is nothing left to be done by 
the offended party , but to return to charity. Taylor. 

Though there is a real difference between one man and 
another, yet the party, who has the advantage, ufually mag' 
nifies the inequality. Collier on Pride. 

8. A detachment of foldiers: as, he commanded that party lent 

thither. , 

Party-coloured, adj. [party and coloured.] Having diveriity 
of colours. 

' The fulfomc ewes, 

Then conceiving, did, in yeaning time, . 

Fall party-colour'd lambs. Shakcjp. Merck, of r emce. 

The leopard was valuing himfelf upon the luftre ot 
party-coloured (km. L'Efrange- 

From one father both, 

Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour'd doth. Dr) 
Conftrain’d him in a bird, and made him fly 
W ith party-colour'd plume; a chattering pie. Dry • 

Jlooked 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 

Pope. 
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1 looked with as much pleafure upon the little party-coloured 
affembly, as upon a bed ot tulips. Addijons Sped. 

Nor is it hard to beautify each month 
With files of party-colour'd .fruits. Pbilliph 

Four knaves in garb luccixuSt, a trufty band* 

AnJ party-coloured troops, a (billing train. 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pops. 

Party-jury, n.f [in law.] A jury in fome trials half fo¬ 
reknew and. half natives. „ , 

Party-man. n.f. [party and man.] A factious perfon; an 
abettor of a party. 

Party-wall, n.f [party and wall.] Wall that feparates one 
houlbfrom the next. 

’Tis an ill culiom among bricklayers to work up a whoje 
ftorv of the party- wails, before they work up tiic fronts. 

Maxons Mechanical Exerctfes. 
PARVIS, n.f. [Fr.] A diurch or church porch: applied to the 
mootings or law-difputes among young ftudents in the inns ot 
courts, °and alfo to that deputation at Oxford, called dijpu- 
tatio in parvis. 

Pa'rvitude. n. f. [from parvus, Latin.] Littleneis; nu- 
nutenefs. 

The little ones of parvstude cannot reach to the lame 
floor with them. GJaieville. 

Pa'RVITY. n. j. [from parvus, Lat.] Litilcnefs; minute- 

nefs. . . 

What are thefe for finenefs and parvily, to thofe minute 
animalcula difeovered in pepper-water. Ray. 

PAS. n.f. [French.] Precedence; right of goingforemoft. 

In her poor circuinflancca, fhe ftill preferv’d die mien of a 
gentlewoman; when fhe came into any full.ailenibly, fhe 
would not yield the pas to the bed of them. 

Pa'schal. adj. [pa/cal, French ; pajchalis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the paUbver. 

-2. Relating to Eafter. 

Pash. n.f. [paz, Spanifh.] A kifs. 

Tbou want’d a rough pajh, and the (hoots that I have* 
To be full like me. Shakefp. JVmters Tale . 

To Pash. v. a. [perffen, Dutch.] To ftrike ; to crufh. 

With my armed fift 

I’ll pajh him o’er the face. Shakejpeare. 

Thy cunning engines have with labour rais’d 
My heavy anger, like a mighty weight, 

'To fall and pajh thee dead. Dryden. 

Pasque-flower, n.f. [pulfatilla, Latin.] 

The flower confifts of fcveral leaves, which are placed in 
a circular order, and expand in form of a rofe; out of the 
middle of which rifes a pointal, befet, for the moft part, 
with chives, which afterward becomes a fruit, in which the 
feeds ate gathered, as it were in a little head, each ending 
in a final] hair: to which muft be added fome little leaves, 
encqmpaflmg tbc pedicle below the flower ; as the anemone, 
from which the pajiyue-fewer differs in the feed, ending in a 
tad. " Miller. 

Pa'squil. Vi. f [from pafquino, a ftatue at Rome, to 

Pa squin. i which they affix any lampoon, or paper of 

Pasquinade. ) fatirical obfervation.} A lampoon. 

He never valued any pafpuils that were dropped up and 
down, to think them worthy of his revenge. Howel. 

The pajquih, lampoons, and libels, we meet with now-a- 
days, are a fort of playing with the four and twenty letters, 
vi ithout fenfe, truth, or wit. Tatler, NV 92. 

To Pass. v. n. [puffer, French; paffus, a ftep, Latin.] 

1. To go; to move from one place to another; to be pro- 
sreffive. 

Tell him his long trouble is paffmg 
Out of this world. Shakefp. Henty VIII. 

If I have found favour in thy fight, pafs not away from 
thy Ten ant. Gencfis. 

While my glory paffeth by, I will put thee in a cliff of the 
rock, and will cover thee, while I pafs by. Exodus xxxiiL 22. 

Thus will I cut off him that pajfeth out, and him that 
returnetb. Ezekiel xxxv. 7 

They took the fords of Jordan, and fuffered not a man to 
pafs wex. Judges iii. 28. 

This heap and this pillar be witnefe, that I will not pafs 
over to thee, and that thou fliall not pays over it and this 
pillar unto me for harm. Genefis xxxi. 52. 

An idea of motion not pajfng on, is not better than idea 
of motion at reft. Locke. 


Drydcr, 


Heedlels of thofe cares, with anguifli ftung, 
He felt their fleeces as they pajs'd along. 

ve flop s ' 


Pope. 


If the caufe be vilible, we Hop at the iuftrument, and fcl- 
dom paji on to him that directed it. Wake's Prep.for Death. 

2- To go; to msike way. 

Her face, her hands were torn 
With pajfing through the brakes. Dryden. 

2 - To make tranlition from one thing to another. 

Others diffatisfied with what they have, and not trufting to 
thole innocent-ways of getting more, tall to other*;, and pafs 
fiom juft to unjuft. Temple's Mfcellanics. 
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4. Tovanifh; to be loft. 

Trull not too much to that enchanting face ; 

Beauty’s a charm, but foon the charm will pafs. 
e To be fpent; to go away. , . c . „ 

The time, when the thing cxifted, is the idea of that 
fpacc of duration, which paffed between fome fixed period 
and the being of that thins. Locke. 

We fee, that one who fixes his thoughts verv intently on 
one thing, fo as to take but little notice of the fuccefliou of 
ideas that pafs in his mind, whilfl he is taken up with that 
earned contemplation, lets flip out of his account a good part 
of that duration, and thinks that time (hotter than it is. Locke. 

6. To be at an end; to be over. 

Their officious hafte, 

Who would before have born him to the fky; 

Like eager Romans, ere all rites werepafi 

Did let too foon the facred eagle fly. Dryden. 

-. To die; to pafs from the prefent life to another ftate. 

The pangs of death do make him grin ; 

Difturb him not, let him pafs peaceably. Shakefp. 

8. To be changed by regular gradation. 

Inflammations are tranflated from other parts to the lungs ; 
a pleurify cafily pajfeth into a peripneumony. Arbuthnot. 

9. To go beyond bounds. Obfolcte. 

Why this pafes, Mr. Ford :—you are not to go loofe any 
longer, you muft be pinnioned. Shaktj'p. 

10. 'To be in any ftate. 

I will caufe you to pafs under the rod, and I will bring you 
into the bond of the covenant. Ezekiel xx. 37. 

11. To be enabled. 

Many of the nobility fpokc in parliament againft thofe 
things, which were moft grateful to his majefly, and which 
Hill pafj'ed, notwithftanding their contradiction. Clarendon. 

Neither of thefe bills have yet paffecl the houfe of commons, 
and fome think they may be rejected. Swift. 

This pernicious project, if paffed into a law, would have 
been of the worft conlequence. Swift. 

12. To be effeded ; to exift. Unlefs this may be thought a 
noun with the articles fupprefled, and be explained thus: it 
came to the pafs that. 

I have heard it enquired, how it might be brought to pafs 
that the chuich fhould every where have able preachers to in- 
ftruCt the people. Hooker, b. v. f 3. 

When the cafe required difltmulation, if they ufed it, it 
came to pafs that the former opinion of their good faith made 
them al moft in vilible. Bacons EJfays. 

13. To gain reception; to become current: as, this money 
will not pafs. 

That trick, faid (he, will not pafs twice. Hudibras. 
Their excellencies will not pafs for fuch in the opinion of 
the learned, but only as things which have lefs of error in 
them. Dryden. 

Falfe eloquence pajfeth only where true is not underftood, 
and no body will commend bad writers, that is acquainted 
with good. Felton on the Claffids. 

The groffeft fuppofitions pafs upon them, that the wild Irifli 
were taken in toyls; but that, in fome time, they would 
grow tame. Swift. 

14. To bepradifed artfully or fuccefsfully. 

This praClice hath moft (hrcwdlypa/? upon thee; 

But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 

Thou (halt be both the plaintiff and the judge. Shakefp. 
Though frauds may pafs upon men, they are as open as the 
light to him that fearches the heart. L'EJlrange. 

15. To be regarded as good or ill. 

He rejected the authority of councils, and fo do all the re¬ 
formed ; fo that this won’t pafs for a fault in him, ’till ’tis 
proved one in us. Atterburx. 

16. To occur; to be tranfaCted. 

If we would judge of the nature of fpiritS, we muft have 
recourfe to our own confcioufncfs of what pajfes within our 
own mind. Watts's Logick. 

17. To be done. 

Zeal may be let loofe in matters of dircCl duty, as in 
prayers, provided that no indirect aCt pafs upon them to de¬ 
file them. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

18. To heed; to regard. 

As for thefc iilken-coatcd flaves, I pafs not; 

It is to you, good people, that I fpeak, 

O’er whom, in time to come, I hope to jei<m. 

To determine finally ; to judge capitally. 

Though well we may not paj's upon his life. 

Without the form of juftice ; yet our pow’r 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath. 

20. To be fupremely excellent. 

21. To thruft ; to make a pufh in fencing. 

To fee thee fight, to fee thee pajf thy punClo. 

Both advance 
Againft each other, and with (word and lance 
They lafh, they foin, thev pafs, they ftrivc to bore 
Their corflcts. ' ' Dryden. 


19. 


Shakefp. 


Shakejp. 


Shakefp. 
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22. To omit. 
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22. To omit. 

Full piteous feems young Alma’s cafe, 

As in a lucklefs gamefter’s place. 

She would not play, yet mull not pa/s. 

23. I o go through the alimentary du&. 

Sublbnccs hard cannot be difTolved, but they will pafs : 

bu fuch whole tenacity exceeds the powers of digellion, 
will neither fajs nor be converted into aliment. Arbuthnot. 

24. i o be 111 a tolerable ftatc. 

A middling lort of man was left well enough to pa/s by his 
father, but could never think he had enough, fo long as any 
had more w £a r n 1 

25. To Pass away. To be loft ; to glide off. 

Defining the foul to be a fubftancc that always thinks, can 
ferve but to make many men fufpea, that they have no fouls 
at all, finte they find a good part of their lives pafs away 
without thinking. Lockg% 

2.1. To Pass away. To vanifh. 

To Pass', v. a. 

1. To go beyond. 

As it is advantageablc to a phyfician to be called to the cure 
of a declining dileafe ; fo it is for a commander to fupprefs 
a (edition, which has paj/ed the height: for in both the 
noxious humour doth firlt weaken, and afterwards wafte to 

n ° thin *. , Hayward. 

2. To go through : as, the horfc paj/cd the river. 

3. To fpend ; to live through. 

W ere I not allured he was removed to advantage, I (hould 
pajs my time extremely ill without him. Collier. 

\ ou know in what deluding joys wcpajl 
1 he night that was by hcav'n decreed our laft. Dryden. 
\\ e have examples ot fuch, as pa/s molt of their nights 
without dreitming. Locke. 

1 he people, free from cares, ferene and gay, 

Pa/s all their mild untroubled hours away. Addi/on. 

In the midft of the fervice, a lady, who had paj/ed the 
winter at London with her hulband, entered the congrega- 
t ‘ on - Addijon’s Spectator, N° 129. 

4 * 1 o impart to any thing the power of moving. 

Dr. I hurfton thinks the principal ufc of infpiration to be, 
to move, or pa/s the blood, from the right to the left ven¬ 
tricle of the heart. Derbam's Pbyfico-Theology. 

5. To carry haftily. 

I had only time to pa/s my eye over the medals, which are 
in great number. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

6. To transfer to another proprietor. 

He that will pa/s his land^ 

As I have mine, may fet his hand 

And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 

And make the purchale fpread. Herbert. 

7. To ftrain; to percolate. 

They (peak of fevering wine from water, paj/ing it through 
ivy wood. Bacon’s NaturalHij/ory. 

8 . To vent; to let out. 

How many thoufands take upon them to pa/s their cenfurcs 
on the perlonjJ actions of others, and pronounce boldly on 
the affairs of the publick. JVatts. 

They will commend the work in general, but pa/s fo many 
fly remarks upon it afterwards, as (hall deftroy all their cold 
praifes. IVatts's Improvement 0/ the Mind. 

9. To utter cercmonioufly. 

Many of the lords and fome of the commons paffed fome 
eompliments to the two lords. /,/ -- 

10. To utter folcmnly. 

He pajl his promife, and was as good as his w< 

L'Ejlr 

11. Totranfmit. 

Waller paj/cd over five thoufand horfe and foot by New¬ 
bridge. Clarendon, b. viii. 

1 2. To put an end to. 

This night 

We’ll pafs the bufinefs privately and well. Shake/peare. 

13. To furpafs ; to excel. 

She more fweetthan any bird on bough 
Would oftentimes emongft them bear a part, 

And drive to pa/s, as (he could well enough. 

Their nati ve mufic by her (kilful art. Fairy S/ttcen, 

Whom do’ft thou pajs in beauty l Ezekiel xxxii. 19. 

Martial, thou gavift far nobler epigrams 
To thy Domitian, than I can my James ; 

But in my royal 1‘ubjedt I pajs thee. 

Thou flattcred’ft thine, mine cannot flatter’d be. B. John/. 

The anccftor and all his heirs, 

Though they in number pajs die ftars of hcav’n, 

Are ftill but one. Davies. 

14. To omit; to neglect. 

If you fondly pa/s our proffer’d offer, 

’Tis not the rounder of your old fac’d walls 

Can hide you. Shake/peare's King John. 

Let me o’erleap that cuftom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, ftand naked, and entreat them; 

Pleafe you that I may pa/s this doing. Sbake/pcarc. 


Clarendon. 

word. 

Jlrange. 
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I pa/s the wars, that fpotted linx’s make 
With their fierce rivals. ~ 

- I pa/s their warlike pomp, their proud array tP.j 

15. To tranfeend; to tranlgrets. ' - 

They did pa/s thofe bounds, and did return fmee . 

. Burnet's Theory 0/ the EartL 

16. To admit; to allow. 7 J 

The money of every one that paffeth the account, U 
priefts take. „ K - ’ .. tnc 

I’ll pa/s them all upon account, 4. 

As if your nat’ral fclf had don’t. z/, ... 

17. To enact a law. Hud,lras - 

How does that man know, but the decree may be alreadv 

pajjed againft him, and his allowance of mercy fpent. S utl 
Among'the laws that pa/s’d, it was decreed, ' °‘ ' 

That conquer’d Thebes from bondage (hould be freed 

~ Dryden's Knight's Talt 

Could the fame parliament which addrefTed with fo much 
zeal and carncftnels againft this evil ,pa/s it into a law? Swift 
. His majefty’s minifters propofrd the good of the nation* 
when they advifed the pajjing this patent. ' J 

18. To impofe frandulently. J ' 

Th’ indulgent mother did her care employ. 

And pa/s'd it on her hufband for a bov. Dryden 

19. To practice artfully ; to make fucceed. 

Time lays open frauds, and after that difeovery there is 
no paj/ing the fame trick upon the mice. L' Ejlrange. 

20. To fend from one place to another: as, pa/s that be* ..ar to 
his own parifh. 

21 . To Pass away. To fpend ; to wafte. 

The father waketh for the daughter, left (he pa/s away the 
flower of her age. Eccltt/. xlii. 9. 

22. To Pass by. To excufc ; to forgive. 

However God may pa/s by Angle linncrs in this world; yet 
when a nation combines againft him, the wicked (hall not go 
unpuniftied. Tillot/on's Sermons. 

23. To Pass by. Tonegledt; to difregard. 

How far ought this enterprize to wait upon thefe other 
matters, to be mingled with them, or to pajs by them, and 
give law to them, as inferior untoitfelf? Bacon. 

It conduces much to our content, if we pa/s by thofe things 
which happen to our trouble, and confider that which is pros¬ 
perous ; that, by the reprefentation of die better, the worfe 
may be blotted out. Taylors Holy Living. 

Certain paflages of feripture we cannot, without injury to 
truth, pa/s by here in filence. Burnet’s Theory 0/ the Earth. 

24. To Pass over. To omit j to let go unregarded. 

Better to pa/s him o'er, than to relate 
The caufe I have your mighty fire to hate. Dryden. 

It does not belong to this place to have that point debated, 
nor will it hinder our purfuit to pa/s it over in lilenCc. Watts. 

The poet paj/es it over as haftily as he can, as if he were 
afraid of (laying in the cave. Dryden. 

The queen a(ked him, who he was; but he paj/es over 
this without any reply, and referves the greateft part of his 
llory to a time of more leifurc. Broome. 

Pass. n. / [from the verb.] 

1. A narrow entrance; an avenue. 

The llraight pajs was damm’d 
With dead men. Shake/pear's Cymbeline. 

It would be cafy to defend the paj/es into the whole coun¬ 
try, that the king’s armv (hould never be able to enter. Clar. 

Truth is a ftrong hold, fortified by God and nature, and 
diligence is properly the undcrllanding’s laying fiege to it; fo 
that it mud be perpetually obferving all the avenues and paj/es 
to it, and accordingly making its approaches. South. 

2. Paflagc; road. 

'Che Tyrians had no pa/s to the Red Sea, but through the 
territory of Solomon, and by his futtcrance. Raleigh. 

Pity tempts the pajs ; 

But the tough metal of my heart relifts. Dryden. 

3. A permiflion to go or come any where. 

They (hall protect all that come in, and fend them to 
the lord deputy, with their fafe conduct or pa/s, to be at his 
dilpofition. Spen/er on Ireland- 

We bid this be done. 

When evil deeds have their permiflivc pa/s. 

And not the punifhment. Shake/peare- 

Give quiet pa/s 

Through your dominions for this enterprize. Shake/peare. 
A gentleman had a pa/s to go beyond the fcas. Claser.. 
If they (hould fend for a pa/s to France, the ceremony in 
a (king and granting it would be liable to the fame objections 
of delay. Clarendon. 

4. An order by which vagrants or impotent perfons are font to 
their place of abode. 

5. Pu(h ; thruft in fencing. 

’Tis dangerous when the bafer nature comes 
Between the pa/s and fell incenfcd points 
Of mighty oppofites. Shake/p. Hanua. 

The king hath laid, that in a dozen pajfes between you an 
him, he (hall not exceed you three hits. 
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With (ceming innocence the crowd beguil’d ; 

But made the del'pcratc paj/es, when he fmil’d. Dryden. 
6. State; condition. 

To what a pa/s are our minds brought, that, from the right 
line of virtue, arc wryed to thefe crooked drifts ? Sidney. 

After King Henry united the rofes, they laboured to re¬ 
duce both Englifh and Irifh, which work, to vehztpa/s and 
perfection it was brought, in queen Elizabeth’s reign, hath 
been declared. Davies’s State 0/ Ireland. 

I could fee plate, hangings and paintings about my houfc 
till you had the ordering of me, but I am now brought to 
fuch pajs, that I can fee nothing at all. L'EjJrange. 

Matters have been brought to this pa/s, that if one 
among a man’s Ions had any blemifh, he laid him afide for the 
minillry, and fuch an one was prefently approved. South. 
Passable, adj. [paj/ib/e, Fr. from pajs.] 

1. Poflible to be palled or travelled through or over. 

Antiochus departed in all hade, weening in his pride to 
make the land navigable, and the lea paji/ble by foot. 2 Mac. 

2. Supportable ; tolerable; allowable. 

His body is a pajj'able carkafs, if he be not hurt. It is a 
thoroughfare for Heel. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

They are crafty and of a paj/able reach of underftanding. 

T ..... Hovel. 

In counterfeits, it is with men as with falfe money; 011c 
piece is more or lefs pa/Juble than another. L’Ejlrange. 

Lay by Virgil, my verfion will appear a paj/able beauty 
when the original mufc is abfent. Dryden. 

White and red well mingled on the face, make what was 
before but pajjable, appear beautiful. Dryden. 

3; Capable of admillion or reception. 

Thefe (tage advocates are not only without truth, but 
without colour: could they have made the (lander paj/able, 
we (hould have heard farther. Collier. 

4. Popular; well received. This is a fenfe lefs ufual. 

Where there is no eminent odds in fufficiency, it is better 
to take with tile more pajj'able, than with the more able. Bac. 
A man of the one fadion, which is mod pajjable with the 
n «? mmo,,I y S iv «d bcil way. Bacon's Ejfays. 

PASS ADO. „./. [ Italian.J A pu(h ; a thruft. 

A ducllift, a gentleman of the very firll houfe; ah ! the 
immortal pajfado. Shake/peare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Passage. n.J. [pajfage, French.] 

I. Act of palling; travel; courfe ; journey. 

The (lory of fuch a pafage was true, and Jafon with the 
red went indeed to rob Colchos, to which they miirht arrive 

ty ^1 u , n RAcigh's Hijlorj 0/ fhe World. 

00 lnalt thou bed prepar d endure 
Thy mortal pajfage when it comes. Milton 

Live like thole who look upon themfelves as hein* only on 
their pajjage through Uiis date, but as belonging to that which 
is to come. Attcrbicry's Sermons. 

I hough the pajfage be troublcfomc, yet it is fccure, and’ 
lhall 111 a little time bring us eale and peace at the laft. Wake 
1. Road ; way. 

Human addons are fo uncertain, as that feemeth the heft 
courle, which hath mod paj/ages out of it. Bacon 

I he land enterprize of Panama was grounded upon a falfe 
account, that the paj/ages towards it were no better fortified 
than Drake had left them. Bacon 

Is there yet no other way befidcs 
Tliele painful pajjages, how we may come 
1 o death, and mix with our connatural dull ? 

Againft which open’d from beneath 

CO th ’ carth ,’ a wide ' Mlton. 

1 is open, land will be turned mod to *reat 

cattle ; when (hut, to (beep. T ° fj 

,p he Pcrr * an ar ™y had advanced into the rtraight pa/Jh»j s 

was ahlem mCa,1S A [ exandcr with his 'malUrmy 

tL , T* 3nd f°" t » Uer thcm ' South’s Seronms. 

1 ™ pajfage made by many a winding way. 

Reach d e’en the room, in which the tyrant lay. Dryden 

He Phcs him with redoubied ftrokes ; 1 

Vheels as he wheels ; and with his pointed dart 
f ? e n <; arcft PM' to his heart. ZW f , ; 

1 u ilhcd for the wings of an ca»lc, to flv awav tn th^r 

s. w,; n ° 

,he “«r$- 

3- or paf ,. i,rku,h -‘« *“«■ 

4- TlKflatof ShA 

\v ould fornc part of my young years 

I T'il ig , iblC m ' ona l man, 

it 1,1 hav?a fi?r^,f " n "’ s ’ I 

„ lth o.hor “ m0nS thofc im- 

3 ■ &&>■ 


Milton. 
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6. Occurrehcfe; hapi 

It is no act of common pajfage, but 
A drain of rarenefs. Shake/peare- 

7. Unl’cttlcd Hate; aptnefs by condition or nature to changd 
the place of abode. 

Mod traders in Ireland arc but factors ; the caufe muft be 
rather an ill opinion of fecurity than of gain : the laft iriticcs 
the poorer traders, yoting beginners, or thofe of pajjagey but 
without the firft, the rich will never fettle in the country. 

Temple’s Mi/ccllanies. 

In man the judgment (Hoots at flying game; 

A bird of pajjage ! loft as foon as found ; 

Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground. Pope. 

8. Incident; tranfadlion. 

This bufinefs as it is a very high pajfage of (late, fo it is 
worthy of ferious confideration. Hayward . 

Thou do'ft in thy paj/ages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance of hcav’n. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

9. Management : condudh 

Upon confideration of the conduct and pajfage of affairs 
in former times, the llatc of England ought to be cleared of 
an imputation caft upon it. Davies on Ireland. 

10. Part of a book ; fingle place in a writing. Endroit, Fr. 

A critic who has no tafte nor learning, feldom ventures 
to praile any fajfage in an author who has riot been before re¬ 
ceived by the publick. Addi/on’s Spe,Hater, N° 291. 

As to the cantos, all the paj/ages are as fabulous as the 
vilion at the beginning. Pope. 

Pa'ssed. Preterite and participle of pa/s. 

Why fayed thou my wav is hid from the Lord, and my 
judgment is paffed over from my God ? I/aiah xl. 27. 

He affirmed, that no good law paj/ed fince king William’s 
acccffion, except theacl for preferving the game. Addijon. 

The defeription of a.life, pajfed away in vanity and among 
the fhadows of pomp, may be foon finely drawn in the (lime 
n P‘ acc - Addi/on’s Spectator, N° a 10. 

Pa ssencer. n./ [pa/foger, French.] 

1. A traveller ; one who is upon the road ; a wayfarer. 

All the way, the wanton damfel found 
New mirth, her pajfnger to entertain. Fairy Queen. 

What hollowing, and what dir is this ? 

Thefe are my mates that make their wills their law. 

Have fome unhappy pajfenger in chafe. Shake/peare. 

1 he nodding horror of whofc (hady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand’ring pajfenger. Milton 

Apelles when he had finifhed an> work, expofed it to the 
light of all pajfngcrs, and concealed himfclf to hear the ccn- 
„ n e ° f ? S 1 faU,t -’ Dryden’ s Du/rejnoy. 

2 . Onbwho lures in any vehicle the liberty of travelling. 

lm J .,5 dlI, S c nt pilot in a dangerous temped doth attend thrf 
unlkilful words of a pajfenger. c;./, 

Passenger falcon, n./. A kind of migratory hawk. Am/. 

P Reread”' 7 C ° m Wh ° pa ' reS; onc that is 

Under you ride the home and foreign (hipping in fo near a 

Wnr C ’’vA bat ’ ° Ut trC r bling tHc ^ « bdlTOwing 
otentor s voice, you may confer with any in the town. Cornu. 

Have we fo foon forgot. 

When, like a matron, butcher’d by.her fons. 

And cad befide fome common way a lpeiSlaclc 
Of horror and adright to pajfers by, 

Our groaning countiy bled at every vein. 

IassibiTitv. n.f [pajfibilite, Fr. from pajfble.] QiialitTof 
receiving impreffions from external »<Tcnts 7 

The laft doubt touching the pajfbility of the matter of 
moo!. ', JS dniWn fr ° m the ec,i P fes ‘he fun and 
M Fr. 

preffions from external agents. “ 

difputeth with great carneftnefs, that God can- 

nami thcrcb >’ mcaiieth Chrift’s divine 

nature againft Apollmarius, which held even deity ftfcff 

JLZ7/74 'o' c3 Z&SSi?** 

■he „„„ re whh humanily diu 

Passing, participial adj. [fromwil £rrrlw, " t m 

1. Supreme; furpaffingothers; emincht. 

No drength of arms (hall win this noble Fort 
Or (hake this puillant wall, fuch paj/ing mieht ** 

Have feells and charms if they befail aright 

Sir Hudibras his pajfsng worth, ® 

The: manner how he tallied forth rt 

2. It is ufed adverbially to enforce the• r Hudibras. 

Exceeding. ^ meaning of another word. 

Oberon is pajfsng fell and wroth. 


Fairfax. 


Shake/peare ; 
Many 
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Donne. 

Daniel. 

Swift. 


Sbakefpeare. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Sbakefp. 


PAS 

Many in each region pajfmg fair 
As the noon Iky ; more like to goddefTes 
Than mortal creatures. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

She was not only pajfmg fair. 

But was withal difcreet and debonair. Dryden. 

While thus we flood as in a ftound, 

Full foon by bonfire and by bell. 

We learnt our liege was pajffing well. Gay. 

Pa'ssingbell. n. f. [pajfmg and bell.] The bell which rings 
at the hour of departure, to obtain prayers for the palling foul: 
it is often ufed for the bell, which rings immediately after 
death. 

Thofe loving papers. 

Thicken on you now, as pray’rs afeend 
To heaven in troops at a good man’s pajjingbell. 

A talk of tumult, and a breath 
Would ferve him as his pajftngbell to death. 

Before the pajjingbell begun. 

The news through half the town has run. 

PA'SSION. n. f. [pajfton , French ; pajfuy Latin.] 

1. Any died cau fed by external agency. 

The differences of mouldablc and not mouldable, fciffible 
and not fciflible, and many other pajjions of matter are ple¬ 
beian notions, applied to the inflruments men ordinarily 
pradife. Bacon. 

A body at reft affords us no idea of any a&ive power to 
move, and when, fet in motion, it is rather a pajjion than 
an adion in it. Locke. 

2. Violent commotion of the mind. 

All the other pajfrns fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts and rafh embrac’d defpair. Sbakefp, 
Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 

To weep : whofe every pajfton fully ftrives 
To make itfelf in thee fair and admired. 

Vex’d I am 

Of late, with pajfions of fome difference. 

I am doubtful, left 
You break into fome merry pajfton, 

And fo offend him: 

If you fhould fmile, he grows impatient. 

In loving thou do’ft well, in pajficn not; 

Wherein true love confifts not. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Cruel bis eye, but caft 
Signs of remorfe and pajfton , to behold 
The fellows of his crime condemn’d 

For ever now to have their lot in pain. Milton s Par. Lojl, 
Pajfton' s too fierce to be in fetters bound. 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 

All the art of rhetorick, befides order and perfpicuity, only 
moves the pajjionsy and thereby mifleads the judgment. Locke. 

3. Anger. 

The word pajfton fignifies the receiving any adion in a 
large philofophical fenle; in a more limited philofophical 
fenfe, it fignifies any of the affedions of human nature ; as 
love, fear, joy, forrow: but the common people confine it 
only to at**: *?««- 

4. Zeal; ardour. 

Where ftatefmen are ruled by faction and intereft, they can 
have no pajfton for the glory of their country, nor any con¬ 
cern for the figure it will make. Addifon on Medals. 

5. Love. 

For your love. 

You kill’d her father: you confefs’d you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your pajjion for the daughter. 

Dryden and Lee s Oedipus. 
He, to grate me more, 

Publickly own’d his pajjion for Ameftris. Rowe. 

Survey yourfclf, and then forgive your Have, 

Think what a pajfton fuch a form muft have. Cranvil. 

Abate a little of that violent pajfton for fine cloaths, fo pre¬ 
dominant in your fex. TT '' 

7. Emphatically. The laft fuffenng of the redeemer of the 

W °Hefccwcd himfelf alive after his pajfton , by many infallible 

proofs. f u 

To Pa ssion, v.n. [pajftonner , Fr. from the noun.] To be 
extremely agitated ; to exprefs great commotion of mind. 
Obfoletc. 

’Twas Ariadne pajftonmg _ 

For Thefeus’ perjury and unjuft flight. Sbakefpeare. 

Passion-flower, n.f [ granadilla , Latin.] 

Paffton-flower hath a double calyx, the firft conumng o 
three leaves, the other of five, which expand in form of a 
fiar: the flowers confift of five leaves each, and are of a ro- 
faeeous form : in the centre of the flower aides the pointa , 
with a crown fringed at the bottom, but turnifhcd with a 
tender embryo at the top, on which ftand three clubs, under 
which arc the ftamina, with rough obtufe apices, which al¬ 
ways incline downward ; the embryo turns to an oval or 
globular fruit, flefhy, and confifting of one cell, which is 
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full of feeds adhering to the fides, and covered with a foft of 
hood or veil. AtTilUr 

Pa'ssion-week. n. f. The week immediately preceding 
Eafter, named in commemoration of our Saviour 's crucifixion 
Pa'ssionate. adj. [pajj'tcnncy French.] 

1. Moved by paflion; caufing or exprefling great commotion 
of mind. 

My whole endeavour is to refolve the confcience, and to 
Ihew what, in this controverly, the heart is to think, if j t 
will follow the light of found and fincere judgment, without 
either cloud of prejudice or mift of pajfionnte affection. Hooka . 

Thucydides oblerves, that men are much more pajfionatc for 
iojuftice than for violence; becaufe the one coming as from 
an equal feems rapine ; when the other proceeding from one 
ftronger is but the effect of neceflity. Clarendon. 

Good angels looked upon this fhip of Noah’s with a 
pajfionatc concern for its fafety. Burnt. 

Men, upon the near approach of death, have been rouzed 
up into fuch a lively fenfe of their guilt, luch a pajfionatc de¬ 
gree of concern and remorfe, that, if ten thoutand ghofls 
had appeared to them, they fcarce could have had a fuller 
conviction of their danger. AtterburysSermons. 

2. Ealily moved to anger. 

Homer’s Achilles is haughty and pajfionatc , impatient of 
any reftraint by laws, and arrogant in arms. Prior. 

To Pa'sssionate. -a. a. [from pajfton.] An old word. Obfoletc. 

1. To affed with paflion. 

Great pleafure mix’d with pitiful regard, 

Thar godly king and queen did pajfionatc , 

Whilft they his pitiful adventures heard, 

That oft they did lament his lucklefs ftate. Fairy Queen, 

2. To exprefs paflionately. 

Thy nelceand I want hands, 

And cannot pajfionate our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. Sbakefpeare's Titus Andronicut. 

Passionately, adv. [from pajfionatc.] 

1. With paflion ; with defirc, love or hatred ; with great com¬ 
motion of mind. 

Whoever paffionately CQVets any thing he has not, has loft 
his hold. L'Ejlrange. 

If forrow expreffes itfelf never fo loudly and pajftmuly , 
and difeharge itfelf in never fo many tears, yet it will no 
more purge a man’s heart, than the wafhing of his hands 
can cleanfe the rottenefs of his bones. South’s Sermons. 

I made Melcfinda, in oppofition to Nourmafial, a woman 
paffionately loving of her hufband, patient of injuries and con¬ 
tempt, and conftant in her kindnefs. Dryden. 

2. Angrily. 

They lay the blame on the poor little ones, fometimes 
paffionately enough, to divert it from themfclves. Locke. 
Pa’ssion ateness. n.f. [from pajfionate.] 

1. State of being fubjed to paflion. 

2. Vehemence of mind. 

To love with fome pajfionateneft the perfon you wou d 
marry, is not only allowable but expedient. Boyle. 

PA'SSIVE. adj. [pajftf French; pajfrousy Latin.] 

1. Receiving impreflion from fome external agent, 

High above the "round 
Their march was, and the petjjtve air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton's ParadtfeLeft- 

The a&ive informations of the intellect, filling the pajfnit 
reception of the will, like form doling with matter, grew 
actuate into a third and diftind perfection of pradice. SouW. 

As the mind is wholly pajftvc in the reception of all its 
Ample ideas, fo it exerts fevcral ads of its own, whereby, 
out of its fimplc ideas, the other is formed. Locu. 

The vis inertia is a pajftve principle by which bodies peni 
in their motion or reft, receive motion in proportion to t 
force imprefling it, and refill as much as they are refitted- 

by this principle alone, there never could 

tion in the world. yv ■ r 

2. Unrefifting ; not oppofing. 

Not thofe alone, who pajftve own her laws. 

But who, weak rebels, more advance her cauft. 

3. Suffering ; not ading. 

4 ^ A verb pajftve is that which fignifies paffion or 

adion : as, doccor, I am taught. Clarke t Lot. Cram 

Pa'ssivei.y. adv. [from pajf ve.] With a paffive nature. 

Though fome arc pajfively jnchnd, Dryden. 

The greater part degenerate from their kind. 
Pa'ssiyeness. n.f. [from pajjive.] , 

1. Quality of receiving impreflion from external 

2. P*ffibility; power of fuffering. , be a5 in . 

We {hall lofe our pajftvenefs with our be,n ?’ f p; et y. 
capable of fuffering as heaven can make us. ‘fJ ^ 4 

PASix'vrxv. n.f. [uompofive.] Paflivencfs. An .nno 

V °Therc being no mean between penetrability and ^" f y 
trabilitv, between pajjivity and one Quality i* 

and oppofitc, the infinite rarefaction 
the noiitiwn of its contrary. Cheyne t Pntlojopfn v£R . 
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Pa'ssover. n. f. [pafs and over.] . 

i A feaft inftituted among the Jews in memory of the tirhc 
’ w hen God, fmiting the firft-born bf the Egyptians, pajfed 
ever the habitations of the Hebrews. 

Thejews pajjbver was at hand, andjefus went up. Jo. ii. 13. 
The Lord’s pajfovcr, commonly called Eafter, was or¬ 
dered by the common law to be celebrated every year on a 
Sunday. Ay life's Parergon. 

2. The Sacrifice killed. 

Take a lamb, and kill the pajfover. Exodus xii. 21. 

Pa'sspoRT. n.f. [pajfport, Fr.] Permiflion of egrefs. 

Under that pretext, fain fhe would have given a fecrct 
fajport to her affedion. Sidney. 

Giving his reafon pajfport for to pafs 
Whither it would, lb it would let him die. Sidney. 

Let him depart; KispaJJport fliall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purfe. Sbakefpeare. 
Having ufed extreme caution in granting pajfports to Ire¬ 
land, he conceived that paper not to have been delivered. Clar. 

The gofpcl has then only a free admiflion into the affent 
of the underftanding, when it brings a pajfport from a rightly 
dil’pofed will, as being the faculty of dominion, that com¬ 
mands all, that fhuts out, and lets in, what objeds it 
plealcs. South’t Sermons. 

Admitted in the fhining throng, 

He fhows the pajfport which he brought along; 

His pajjport is his innocence and grace, 

Well known to all the natives of the place. Dryden. 

At our meeting in another world ; 

For thou haft drunk thy pajfport out of this. Dryden. 

Pas t, participial adj. [from pafs.] 

1. Not prefent; not to come. 

Pajl , and to come, fcem beft; things prefent worft. Shak. 
For fevcral months pajl, papers have been written upon the 
bell publick principle, the love of our country. Swift. 

This not alone has flionc on ages pajly 
But lights the prefent, and {hall warm the laft. Pope. 

2. Spent; gone through ; undergone. 

A life of glorious labours pajl. Pope. 

Past. n. J'. Elliptically Ufed for paft time. 

The/w/f is all by death poll'd!. 

And frugal fate that guards the reft. 

By giving bids us live to-day. Fenton. 

Past, prepoftion. 

1. Beyond in time. 

Sarah was delivered of a child, when fhe was pajl age. 

Hebrews xi. 11, 

2 . No longer capable of. 

Fervent prayers he made, when he was efteemed pajl fenfe, 
anil fo fpent his laft breath in committing his foul unto the 
Almighty. Hayward. 

3. Beyond ; out of reach of. 

We muft not 

Proftitutc our pajl cure malady , 

To empi ricks. Shakejpear’s All's well that ends well. 

What’s gone; and what’s pajl help. 

Should be pajl grief. Sbakefp. I Winter’s Talc. 

Many men have not yet finned themfclves pajl all fenfe or 
feeling, but have fome regrets; and when their fpirits are at 
any time difturbed with the fenfe of their guilt; they are for 
a little time more watchful over their ways; but they are 
foon difheartened. Calamy's Sermons. 

. Love, when once pajl government, is confequently pajl 
ftlame. L’ Ejlrange, 

Her life fhe might have had ; but the defpair 
Of faving his, had put it pajl her care. Dryden. 

I’m ftupify’d with forrow, pajl relief 
Of tears. Dryden. 

That the bare receiving a fum fhould fink a man into a 
fervilc ftate, is pajl my comprchcnfion. Collier on Pride. 

That he means paternal power, is pajl doubt from the in¬ 
ference he makes. Locke, 

4. Beyond ; further than. 

We will go by the king’s high way, Until we be pajl thy 
borders. Numbers xxl: 22. 

5. Above; more than. 

The northern Irifh Scots have bows not pajl three quarters 
of a yard long; with a firing of wreathed hemp and their 
arrows not much above an ell. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The fame inundation was not deep, not pajl forty foot 

g r0Ulld - Bacon. 

PASTE, n.f. [pajiey French.] 

*• Any thing mixed up fo as to be viftous and tenacious : fuch 
as flour and water for bread or pics ; or various kinds of earth 
nnngled for the potter. 

Except you could bray Chriftendom in a mortar; and 
niould it into a new pajh, there is rio poffibility of an holy 
" ar ’ T Bacon's Holy JVar. 

w ith particles of heav’nly fire 
The God of nature did his foul infpire ; 

Which wife Prometheus temper’d into pajle. 

And, rnixt with living ftreams, the godlike image caft. Dryd. 
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When the gods moulded up the pa/te of man. 

Some of their dough was left upon their hands. Dryden. 
He has the whitefthand that ever you faw, and raifes pajtc 
better than any woman. Adelifon's Sjpe£iator, N° 4S2. 

2. Flour and water boiled together lo as to make a cement. 

3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of precious ftones. 

To Paste, v. a. [ pajler t Fr. from the noun.] To faflen 
with pafte. 

By pafling the vowels and confonants on the fide; o. dice, 
his eldcil fon played himl.elf into fpelJing. Locke. 

Young creatures have learned their letters and fyllabies, by 
having them pajled upon little flat tablets. TPatts. 

Pa’stebgard. n f. [pajle and board.] Maffes made anciently 
by pafling one paper on another : now made fometimes by 
macerating paper and calling it in moulds, fometimes by 
pOunding old cordage, and calling it in forms. 

Tintoret made chambers of board and pajlcboardy propor¬ 
tioned to his models, with doors and windows, through which 
he diftributed, on his figures, artificial lights. Dryden. 

I would not make myfelf merry even with a piece of pajle- 
boardy that is inverted with a publick chara&er. Addifon. 

Pa'steboard. adj. Made of pafteboard. 

Put filkworms on whited brown paper into a pajleboard 
box. Mortimer's Hujlandry. 

Pa'stel: n.f. An herb. Ainfwortb. 

Pa'stern. n.J. [jpajlurony French:] 

1. The knee of an horfe. 

I will not change my horfe with any that treads on four 
pajlcms. Shakejpear's Henry V’. 

The colt that for a ftallion is defign’d, 

Upright he walks on pajlcms firm and ftraight. 

His motions eafy, prancing in his gait. Dryden. 

Being heavy, he- fhould not tread ftiff, but have a pajlern 
made him, to break the force of his weight: by this his body 
hangs on the hoof, as a coach doth by the leathers. Grew. 

2. The logs of an human creature in contempt. 

So ftraight fhe walk’d, and on her pajlcms high : 

If feeing her behind; he lik’d her pace, 

Now turning fhort, he better lik’d her face. Dryden . 

Pa'stil; n. f. [pajlillusy Lat. pajlifle, Fr.] A roll of pafte. 
To draw with dry colours, make long pajiihy by grinding 
red led with flrong wort, and fo roll them up like pencils, 
drying them in the fun. Peachcm on Drawing. 

Pa'stime. n.f. [pafs and time.] Sport; amufement; diverfion. 
It was more requifite for Zelmanc’s hurt to reft, than 
fit up at thofe pajlimts ; but fhe, that felt no wound but one, 
earncftly defired to have the paftorals. Sidney, b. i. 

I’ll be as patient as a gentle ftream. 

And make a pajlime of each weary ftep, 

’Till the laft ftep has brought me to my love. Sbakefp. 

Pajlime pafling excellent, 

If hufhanded with modefty. Sbakefpeare , 

With thefe 

Find pajlimcy and bear rule } thy realm is large. Milton. 
A man, much addicted to luxury, recreation and pajlimcy 
fhould never pretend to devote himfelf entirely to the fciencesj 
unlefs his foul be fo refined, that he can taftc thefe entertain¬ 
ments eminently in his clofet. JVatts, 

Pa'stor. n. f. [pajlori Latin ; pajleur, old French.] 

i. A fhepherd. 

Receive this prefent by the mufes made, 

The pipe on which the Afcraean pajlor play’d. Dryden. 

The pajlor fhears their hoary beards. 

And cafes of their hair the loaden herds. Dtyden - 

2: A clergyman who has the care of a flock; one who has fouls 
to feed with found do£trin6. 

The pajlor maketh fuits of the people, and they with 
one voice teflify a general affent thereunto, or he joyfully 
beginneth, and they with like alacrity follow, dividing be¬ 
tween them the fcntences wherewith they ftrivc, which fhall 
much fhew his own, and flir up others zeal to the glory of 
G 0( h Hooker , b. v. J. 39. 

The firft branch of the great work belonginir to a pajlor 
of the church, was to teach. South's Sermons. 

A breach in fhe general form of worfhip was reckoned too 
unpopular to be attempted, neither was die expedient then 
found out of maintaining feparatc pajl ors out of private 
purfes. Sw/VE 

1 a storal. adj. [pajl or alts, Latin; pafloral, French.] 

1. Rural; ruftick ; beleeming fhepherds ; imitating fhepherds. 

In thofe pajloral paffimes, a great many days were lent to 
follow their flying predeceffors. Sidney. 

2. Relating to the care of fouls. 

Their lord and mafter taught concerning the pajloral care 

hC i-l d h ‘ S °’ Wn fl . 6ck ‘ Hookeri ~b. v. f. 19. 

1 he bifhop of Saliibury recommended the tenth latire of 
Juvcna 1 , ^ in his pajloral letter, to the ferious pcrulal of the 
divines of his diocefe. — 


p / r Dryden. 

ta storal. n. f A poem in which any aftion or paflio 1 is 
reprefented by its effeds upon a country life; or according to 
the common practice in which lpeakers take upon them the 
character of fhepherds; an idyl; a bucolick. 

* 9 G pajloral 
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Pajloral is an imitation of the action of a fiiepherd, the 
form of this imitation is dramatick or narrative, or mixed 
of both, the fable Ample, the manners not too polite nor too 
ruftick. Pope. 

The beft actors in the world, for tragedy, comedy, hi- 
flory, pajloral. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

There ought to be the fame difference between pajlorals 
and elegies, as between the life of the country and the court; 
the latter fhould be fmooth, dean, tender and paffionate : 
the thoughts may be bold, more gay, and more elevated than 
in pajloral. JValJh. 

Pa'stry. n. f. [pajlijferie, Fr. from pajle.] 

i. ThcaiStof making pics. 

Let never frefh machines your pajlry try, 

Unlefs grandees or magillrates are by, 

Then you may put a dwarf into a pye. King. 

a. Pies or baked palte. 

Remember 

The feed cake, the pajlrics and the furmenty pot. Tujfer. 
They call for dates and quinces in the pajlry. SbakeJ'p. 
Beafts of chafe, or fowls of game, 

In pajlry built, or from the fpit, or boil’d, 

Gris amber ft earn’d. Miltons Paraclift Regain'd. 

3. The place where paftry is made. 

Pastry-cook. n.f. [pajlry and cook.] One whofe trade is 
to make and fell things baked in paffe. 

I wifh you knew what my hufband has paid to the pajlry - 
cooks and confectioners. Arbutlmot. 

Pa'stuRABLE. adj. [from pnjlure .] Fit for pafture. 
Pa'sturage. n. f. [pajlurage, French.] 

1. The bufinefsof feeding cattle. 

I wifh there were fome ordinances, that whofoever keepeth 
twenty kine, fhould keep a plough going ; for otherwife all 
men would fall to pajlurage, and none to hufbandry. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

1. Lands grazed by cattle. 

France has a fheep by her to fhew, that the riches of the 
country confifted chiefly in flocks and pajlurage. Addijon. 
3. The ufe of pafture. 

Cattle fatted by good pajlurage , after violent motion, die 
fuddenly. Arbutlmot on Aliments. 

Pa'sture. n.f [pafture, French.] 

1. Food ; the act of feeding. 

Unto the confervation is required a folid pajhirr, and a food 
congenerous unto nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Ground on which cattle feed. 

A carclefs herd. 

Full of the pnjhare , jumps along by him. 

And never flays. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

When there was not room for their herds to feed together, 
they, by confent, feparated and enlarged their pajlure where 
. it belt liked them. Locke. 

The new tribes look abroad 
On nature’s common, far as they can fee 
Or wing, their range and pajhtre. Tbomfcn's Spring. 

3. Human culture ; education. 

From the firfl pajlures of our infant age. 

To elder cares and man’s feverer page 
We lafh the pupil. Dryden. 

To Pa'sture. v. a. [from the noun.] To place in a pafture. 
To Pa'sture. v. n. [from the noun ] To graze on the 
ground. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thofe rare and folitary; thefe in flocks 
Baflwring at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Milton. 
Pa sty. n. f [pajle , French.] A pye of cruft raifed without 
a difh. 

Of the pafte a coffin will I rear. 

And make two pajlies of your fhameful heads. Sbake/p. 
I will confefs what 1 know; if ye pinch me like a pajly, I 
can fay no more. Sbakejpeare. 

If you’d fright an alderman and mayor. 

Within a pajly lodge a living hare. King. 

A man of fober life. 

Not quite a madman, though a pajly fell. 

And much too wile to walk into a well. Pope. 

Pat. adj. [from pas, Dutch, Skinner.] Fit* convenient; 
exactly fuitable either as to time or place. This is a low word, 
and fhould not be tifed but in burlefque writings. 

Pat pat ; and here’s a marvellous convenient place for our 
rchcarfal. Sbake/pear's Midfummer Night’s Dream. 

Now I might do it pat, now he is praying. Sbake/p. 
They never faw two things fo pat , 

In all reipecls, as this and that. Hudibras , />. ii. 

Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found very pat to his 
dodtrine of the Eucharift. Atterbury. 

He was finely put to’t at die end of a verfc, 

Becaufe he could find no word to come pat in. Swift. 
Pat. n. f. [patte, Fr. is a foot, and thence pat may be a blow 
with the foot.] 

r. A light quick blow ; a tap. 

The lcaft noife is enough to difturb the operation of hts 
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brain; the pat of a fhutde-cock, or the creaking of - 

W Q U 1n f u . _ Collier m human Rtnfa 

2. Small lump of matter beat into fbape with the hand J 
To Pat. v. a. [from die noun.] To ftrike lightly • to tan 
Children prove, whether they can rub upon the breaft 
with one hand, and pat upon the forehead with another and 
ftraightways they pat with both. Bacon's Nat.'Hi// 

Gay pats my fhoulder, and you vanifh quite. p/ t ’ 

Pa'tache. n.f. A fmall fhip Ainfwortb 

Ia'tacoon. n.f. A Spanifh coin worth four fhillingt and 
eight pence EnglifJ, ^ 

I o Patch, v. n. [pudtzcr, Damfh ; pezzare, Italian.! 

1. To cover with a piece fewed on. 

They would think themfelves miferable in a patched coat 
and yet their minds appear in a pie-bald livery of coarfe patches 
and borrowed flireds. Locke 

2 . To decorate the face with fmall fpots of black filk- 

In the middle boxes, were feveral ladies who patched bath 
fidcsof their faces. Addijon s SpettaUr, N«8i. 

We begg’d her but to patch her face. 

She never hit one proper place. Swift. 

3. To mend dumfdy; to mend fo as that the original ftrength 
or beauty is loft. 

Any thing mended, is but patch'd. Sbakejp. 

Phyfickcan but mend our crazy ftate. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 

Broken limbs, common prudence fends us to the lurgeons 
to piece and patch up. L'Ejlrange. 

4. To make up of fhreds or different pieces. Sometimes with 
. up emphatical. 

If we feck to judge of thofe times, which the feriptures fet 
us down without error, by the reigns of the Ailyrian princes, 
we fhall but patch up the ftory at adventure, and leave it in 
confulion. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

His glorious end was a patch'd work of fate. 

Ill forted with a foft effeminate life; Dryden, 

There is that vifible fymmetry in a human body, as gives 
an intrinfick evidence, that it was not formed fucceflively and 
patched up by piece-meal. Bentley's Sermons. 

Enlarging an author’s fenfe, and building fancies of our 
own upon his foundation, we may call paraphrafing; but 
more properly changing, adding, patching, piecing. Felton. 
PATCH, n.f. [pezzo, Italian.] 

1. A piece fewed on to cover a hole. 

Patches fet upon a little breach, 

Difcrcdit more in hiding of the flaw. 

Than did the flaw before it was fo patch’d. Sbake/p. 

If the fhoe be ript, or patches put; 

He’s wounded! fee the plaiftcr on his foot. Dryden. 

They fuffer their minds to appear in a pic-bald livery of 
coarfe patches and borrowed {hreds, fuch as the common opi¬ 
nion of thofe they converfe with clothe them in. Lxk(, 

2. A piece inferted in mofaick or variegated work. 

3. A fmall fpot of black filk put on the face. 

How ! providence ! and yet a Scottifti crew ! 

Then madam nature wears black patches too. CleeruelatuL 
If to every common funeral. 

By your eyes martyr’d, fuch grace were allow’d, 

Your face wou’d wear not patches, but a cloud. Suckling. 
They were patched differently, and call: hoffile glances 
upon one another, and their patches were placed in different 
fituations as party-fignals to diftinguifti friends from foes. AJdif. 
This the morning omens feem’d to tell; 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell. 

4. A fmall particle; a parcel of land. 

We go to gain a little patch of ground. 

That hath in it no profit but the name. Sbake/p. 

5. A paltry fellow. Obiolete. 

What a py’d ninny’s this ? thou feurvy patch bbtuejp. 
Pa'tcher. n.f [from patch.] One that patches; a botcher. 
Pa'tch eRY. n.f [from patch.] Botchcry; bungling work. 
Forgery. A word not in ufc. 

You hear him cogg, fee him diffembic. 

Know his grofs pate hay, love him, and feed him. 

Yet remain affur’d that he’s a made-up villain. Shone f. 
Pa'tchwork. n.f. [patch and work.] Work made by e\ 1 3 
fmall pieces of different colours interchangeably . 

When my cioaths were finilhed, they looked L c 
patchwork , only mine were all of a colour. Gullivers lr • 
Whoever only reads to tranferibe finning remarks < 
entering into the genius and fpirit ot the author, wi 
to be milled out of the regular way ol thinking , an 
product of all this will be found a mamfeft incoherent^ 
of patchwork. . 

Foreign her air, her robe’s difeordant pride jy an - m L 
In patefnvork flut’ring. r V The 

Pate. n.f. [This is derived by Skinner from tete, , ’J, 
head. Now commonly ufed in contempt or ridicule, 


ticntly in ferious language. 

Senfelefs man, that himlelf doth hate, 
To love another; 

Here take thy lover’s token on thy pate. 


Fairy' 

Behold 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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Behold the defpairc. 

By cuftome and covetous pates, 

£v gaps and opening of gates. < TuJfcr. 

'He is a traitor, let him to the tower. 

And crop away that factious pate of his. Shakefp. 

Steal by line and level is an excellent pals of pate. Shakefp. 
That fly devil. 

That broker that ftill breaks the pate of faith. 

That daily breakvow. Shakefp. 

I had broke thy pate. 

And afk’d thee mercy for’t. Shakefp. 

Who dares 

Say this man is a flatterer. The learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool. Shakefp. 

Thank your gentler fate. 

That, for a bruis’d or broken pate, 

* Has freed you from thofe knobs that grow 
Much harder on the married brow. Hudibras. 

If only fcorn attends men for afferting the church's dig¬ 
nity, many will rather chule to negledt their duty, than to 
get a broken pate in the church’s lervice. South's Sermons. 

If any young novice happens into the neighbourhood of 
flatterers, prefently they are plying his full purfe and empty 
pate with addrefies fuitable to his vanity. South. 

Pa ted. adj. [from pate.] Having a pate. It is ufed only in 
compofition : as, long-patcd or cunning; fhaklow-pated or 
foolifh. 

Pate'faction. n.f [patefaRio, Latin.] Act or ftate of 
opening. Ainfworth. 

Pa 'ten. n.f. [patina, Latin.] A plate. Not in ufe. 

The floor of heav’n 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold ; 

There’s not the fmalleff orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel lings. Sbakejp, 

Pa tent, adj. [patens, Latin; patent, French.] 

1. Open to tlie perufal of all: as, letters patent. 

2. Something appropriated by letters patent. 

Madder is efteemed a commodity that will turn to good 
profit; fo that, in king Charles the firft’s time, it was made 
a patent commodity. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Patent .n.f A writ conferring fome cxclufivc right or pri¬ 
vilege. 

If you are fo fond over her iniquity, give her patent to of¬ 
fend ; for if it touch not you, it comes near no body. 

Shakefp ears. 

So will I grow, fo live, fo die. 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordfhip. Shakefpeare's Midfum. Night's Dream. 
We are cenfurcd as obftinate, in not complying with a 
royal patent. W,. 

Patentee, n.f. [from patent.] One who has a patent. 

If his tenant and patentee difpofc of his gift, without his 
kingly confent, the lands {hall revert to the king. Bacon 
In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, 3 the fecurities 
obliged the patentee to receive his money back upon every 
demand. p J 

PATER-NOSTER. n.f. [Lat.] The Lord’s prayer. J 
No penny no pater-nojler. Camden's Remains. 

Patf/rnal. adj. [patemus, Lat. patemel, Fr.J 

1. [Fatherly; having the relation of a father; pertaining to a 

father. 0 

I difclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity and property of blood. 

And as a ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow chriftians 
or governors of the church. Hammond. 

1 hey fpend their days in joy unblam’d; and dwell 
Long time in peace, by families and tribes, 

Under paternal rule. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. Hereditary; received m fucceffion from one’s father. 

Men plough with oxen of their own 
Their fmall paternal field of com. Dryden. 

He held his paternal eftate from the bounty of the con- 
queror. n , 

Retreat betimes ^ 

To thy paternal feat, the Sabine field, 

Where the great Cato toil’d with his own hands. Addijon 

P Tr iT V^ t fr om patemus, Lat. patemite, Fr.] F a - 

therflup; the relation of a father. J 

The world, while it had fcarcity of people, underwent no 
other dominion than paternity and cldcrfhip. Raleigh 

A young heir, kept ffiort by his father, might be known 
by his countenance; in this cafe, the paternity and filiation 

Path 6 T! S Arbutlmot. 

fltL '/ [ ? ?’r SaXOn - ] Wa y; ™ad ; track. Inconver- 

fo em ,S Ufed ° f a narr0W Wa y to be P affed on foot; but in 

tolemn language means any pafl’age. 

know the A l /I S \ Wl l Cre R iS V hC f laCC thercof? tha * thoulhouldft 
W ( ' rt *° thc h o u fe thereof. J ob xxxviii . 20 . 

On the glad earth the golden age renew. 

And thy great father’s path to heav’n purfoe. Dryden. 
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The dewy paths of meadows we will tread. 

For crowns and chaplets. Dryden s Theocritus. 

There is but one road by which to climb up, and they 
have a very fevere law againft any that enters the town by 
another path, left any new one fhould be worn on the 
mountain. Addtfon's Remarks on Italy. 

PATHE'TICAL. ) [7r«3ff?ixoV; patbetique, Fr.] Affecting 
PATHE'TICK. } the paffions; paffionatc ; moving. 

His page that handful of wit; 

’Tis a moft pathetical neat. Shakefp. 

How pathetick is that expoftulation of Job, when, for the 
trial of his patience, he was made to look upon himfclf in 
this deplorable condition. Spectator, N° 571. 

Tully eonfidered the djfpofitions of a finccre and lefs mer¬ 
curial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick part. Swij't. 

While thus pathetick to the prince he fpoke, 

From the brave youth the ftreaming paffion broke. Pope. 
Pathe'tically. adv. [from pathetical.] In fuch a manner 
as may ftrike the paffions. 

Thefe reafons, fo pathetically urged and fo admirably raifed 
by the profopopoia of nature, fpeaking to her children with 
fo much authority, deferve the pains I have taken. Dryden. 
Pathe'ticalness. n.f. [from pathetical.] Quality of being 
pathetick; quality of moving the paffion. 

Pa'thless. adj.[from path.] Untrodden; not marked with paths, 
Aik thou the citizens of pathlefs woods ; 

What cut the air with wings, what fwim in floods. Sandys. 

Like one that had been fed aftray 
Through the heav’ns wide pathlefs way. Milton. 

In fortune’s empire blindly thus we go. 

And wander after patblfs deftiny, 

Whofe dark reforts fince prudence cannot know; 

In vain it would provide. Dryden. 

Through mifts obfeure, fhe wings her tedious way. 

Now wanders dazzl’d with too bright a day ; 

And from the fummit of a pathlefs coaft 
Sees infinite, and in that fight is loft. Prior. 

Pa'thognomonick. adj. fwaS-ojnwfwvuefc, -a'V and ymJa- 
xw.] Such figns of a difeafe as are infeparable, defigning the 
cffcncc or real nature of the difeafe; not fymptomatick. Jjhiincy. 

He has the true pathognomonick fign of love, jealoufy ; for 
no body will fuffer his miftrefs to be treated fo. Arbutlmot. 
Pa'thological. adj. [pathologique, Fr. from pathology.] Re¬ 
lating to the tokens or difcoverable effe&s of a diftemper. 
Pathologist, n.f. [to: S’©-* and \Eyu. ] One who treats of 
pathology. 

PA[THOLOGY. n.f. and },iyos ; pathologie , Fr.] 

That part of medicine which relates to the diftemper, with 
their differences, caufes and effodb incident to the human 
body. g) • 

Pathway, n.f [path and way.] A road ; ftri&lv a Sow 
way to be palled on foot. 

Alas, that love, whofe view is muffl’d ftill. 

Should without eyes fee pathways to his ill. Shakefp 

In the way. of righteoulhefs is life, and in the pathway 
thereof there ,s no death. Proverbs xh. 28. 

When in the middle pathway balks the fnake ; 

O lead me, guard me from the foltry hours. Gay 

Pa'tible. adj. [from potior, Lat.] Sufferable ; tolerable. Dili 
Pa'tibulary. adj. [paUbulaire, Fr. from faiibulum,, Latin.] 
Belonging to the gallows. jy l£ J 

Pa-tience. n.f [patience, French ; Jaticntia, Latin.] 

1. I he power of fuffenng ; indurance; the power of expell¬ 
ing long without rage or difeontent; the power of fupportine 
faults or injuries without revenge; long fuffering. 

The king becoming graces. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 

I have no rclilh of them. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

m , feekin S Lord, is better than he 
that leadeth his life without a guide. Eccluf. xx 22 

mc ’, and ? wiH W thee aH. Matthew. 
^f aUence hav e their opportunity in 
times of affliflion and perfection. Sprat's Sermons. 

Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, 

Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. p r ; cr 

2. Sufterance; permiffion. 

By their patience, be it fpoken, the apoftles preached- as 
wcH when they wrote, as when they fpake the gofpel. Hooker 

3. An herb. A fpecies of dock. b F 

, m \ kC3 3 S° od b ° iled Fallad. Mortimer. 
i A tien r. adj. [patient, Fr. pattens, Latin.] 

1. Having the quality of enduring. 

Wheat, which is the beft fort of erain of 
pureft bread is made, is patient of heat and co’ld ‘ rJ 

2. Calm under pain or affliction. J ' 

Be patient, and I will ftay. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

I die ^ * Ut UUm0V d> and patient of your fcorn, 

3- Not revengeful againft injuries. Theocrhu5 ' 

4. Not eaffiy provoked. 

.oSn l r„.' hat are “” rul >’' ‘■“PP« the weak, be 

i lbejjalonians v. 14. 
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5. Not hafty ; not vicioufly eager or impetuous. 

Too induftrious to be greatj 
Nor patient to expeft the turns of fate. 

They open’d camps deform’d by civil fight. 

IPa'tient. n.f [ patient , Fr.] 

1. That which receives impreffions from external agents. 

Malice is a paflion fo impetuous and precipitate, that it 
often involves the agent and the patient. Gov. of the Tongue. 

To proper patients he kind agents brings. 

In various leagues binds difagreeing things. Creech. 

Action and paflion arc modes which belong to fubftances : 
when a fmith with a hammer ftrikes a piece of iron, the 
hammer and the fmith are both agents or fubjects of action ; 
the one fupremc, and the other fubordinate: the iron is the 
patient or the fubieft of paflion, in a philofophical fenfe, bc- 
caufe it receives the operation of the agent. Watts's Logick. 

2. A perfon difeafed. It is commonly ufed of the relation be¬ 
tween the fick and the phyfician. 

You deal with me like a phyfician, that feeing his patient 
in a peflilent fever, fhould chide inftead of adminiltring help, 
and bid him be fick no more. Sidney. 

Through ignorance of the difeafe, through unrcafonable- 
nefs of the lime, inltead of good he worketh hurt, and out 
of one evil throweth the patient into many mifcrics. Spenfcr. 

A phyfician ufes various methods for the recovery of fick 
perfons ; and though all of them arc difagrccablc, his patients 
arc never angry. Addifon. 

3. ft is fometimes, but rarely ufed abfolutcly for a fick perfon. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate 
With golden canopies or beds of ftate ; 

But the poor patient will as foon be found 

On the hard matrefs or the mother ground. Dryden. 

To Pa'tient. v. a. [ pat ienter, Fr.J To compofe one’s felf; 
to behave with patience. Obfolete. 

Patient yourfelf, madam, and pardon me. Sbakefp. 

Pa'tiently. adv. [from patient.] 

1. Without rage under pain or affliftion. 

Lament not, Eve, but patiently refign 
What juftly thou haft loft. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Ned is in the gout. 

Lies rack’d with pain, and you without. 

How patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad the cafe is not your owni Stuff. 

2. Without vicious impetuofity. 

That which they grant, we gladly accept at their hands, 
and wilh that patiently they would examine how little caufe 
they have to deny that which as yet they grant not. Hooker. 

Could men but once be perfuaded patiently to attend to the 
dictates of their own minds, religion would gain more pro- 
felytes. Calamy's Sermons. 

Pa'tine. n.f. [ patina , Lat.J The cover of a chalice. A inf. 

Pa'tly. adv. [from pat.] Commodioufly ; fitly. 

PATRIARCH, n.f. [patriarchs, Fr. patriarcha , Latin.] 

1. One who governs by paternal right; the father and ruler of 
a family. 

So fpake the patriarch of mankind ; but Eve 
Perfifted, yet fubmifs. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

'The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots rifing up, and fpreads by flow degrees, 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 

Supreme in ftate ; and in three more decays. Dryden. 

2: A bifhop fuperior to archbifhops. 

The patriarchs for an hundred years had been of one houfe, 
to the prejudice of the church, and there yet remained one 
bifhop of the fame kindred. Raleigh. 

Where fccular primates were heretofore given, the cccle- 
iiaftical laws have ordered patriarchs and cccleiiaftical primates 
to be placed. , Aylife's Parergon. 

Patriarchal, ad), [patriarchal , Fr. from patriarch.] 

1. Belonging to patriarchs ; fuch as was poffellcd or cloyed by 
patriarchs. 

Such drowly fedentary fouls have they, 

Who would to patriarchal years live on. 

Fix’d to hcrcditaiy clay, . 

And know no climate but their own. A f rn f 

Nimrod enjoyed this patriarchal power; but he agamlt right 
enlarged his empire, by feizing violently on the rights of 
other lords. . Lecke ‘ 

2. Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. . 

Archbilhops or metropolitans in France are immediately 
fubjeft to the pope’s jurifdiftion ; and, in other places, they are 
immediately fubjeft to the patriarchal lees. '/Va 

Patriarchate. \r..f [patriarchal, Fr. from pat< torch.] A 

Pa'tRIARCHSHIP. J biftioprick fuperior to archbiihopricks. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices; as that of 
the pontificate, a patriarchjhip and archbifhopriek. Ayltje. 

Patriarchy, n. f. Jurifdiftion of a patriarch ; patriarchate. 
Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conftantinople, as 
appeareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, touching the precedence 
of metropolitans belonging to that patriarchy. Brerewood. 

Patrician, ad), [patricien, Fr. patnciirs , Lat.J Senato¬ 
rial j noble i not plebeian. 


Addifci 

Skakefp' 

Dryden. 
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I fee 

Th’ infulting tyrant prancing o’er the field. 

His horfe’s hoofs wet with patrician blood ! 
Patri'cian. n.f. A nobleman. 

Noble patricians, patrons of my right. 

Defend the juftice of my caufe with arms. 

You’ll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A fencer arid the fcandal of the town. 

Your daughters are all married to wealthy patricians^Swifi 
Patrimonial, ad), [patrimonial, Fr. from patrimony 1 P - 
felled by inheritance. J 0 ' 

The cxpcnce of the duke of Ormond’s own ercat tati 
monial eftate, that came over at that time, is of no 
confidcration in the ftock of this kingdom. Temblt 

Their patrimonial floth the SpanTards keep, *' 

And Philip firft taught Philip how to deep Dtydtn 

PA'TRIMONY. n. j. [patrimonium, Latin; pdtrimotne Fr 1 
An eftate pofleffed by inheritance. * '■* 

Inclofures they would not forbid, for that had been to forbid 
the improvement of the patrimony of the kingdom. Briar. 
So might the heir, whofe father hath, in play, 

Wafted a thoufand pounds of ancient rent, 

By painful earning of one groat a day, 

Hope to reftore the patrimony {pent. Davies. 

In me all 

Poftcrity ftands curs’d ! fair patrimony 

That I tnuft leave ye, Tons. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

For his redemption, all my patrimony 
I am ready to forego and quit. Milton's Agonijlet. 

Their fhips like wafted patrimonies {hew ; 

Where the thin featuring trees admit the light, 

And Ihun each other’s lhadows as they grow. Dryden, 
The Ihepherd laft appears, 

. And with him all his patrimony bears; 

His houfe and houfhold gods, his trade of war, 

His bow and quiver, and his trufty cur. Dryden. 

PA'TRIOT. n.f. One whofe ruling paflion is the love of 
his country. 

Patriots who forfacrcd freedom flood. 


Tide!. 


The firm patriot there, 

Who made the welfare of mankind his care. 

Shall know he conquer’d. Addifon'sCats. 

Here tears fhall flow from a more gen’rous caufe, 

Such tears as patriots filed for dying laws. Pope. 

Patriotism, n.f [from patriot.] Love of one’s country j 
zeal for one’s country. 

To Patro'cinate. v. a. [patrocinor, Latin ; patrociner, old 
French.] Topatronife; to protect; to defend. Did. 
Patrol, n.f. [patrouille, patouille, old French.] 

1. The aft of going the rounds in a garrifon to obferve that 
orders are kept. 

2 . Thofe that go the rounds. 

O thou ! by whofe almighty nod the fcale 
Of empire rifes, or alternate falls, 

Send forth the faving virtues round the land 
In bright patrol. Tb&mfon's Summer. 

To Pa'trol. v. n. [patrouiller, Fr.J To go the rounds m a 
camp or garifon. 

Theie out guards of the mind are fent abroad 
And ftill patrolling beat the neighb’ring road. 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly. 

Keep polls advanc’d, and on the frontier lie. Blackmon. 
PA'TRON. n.f. [patron, Fr. patronus, Latin.] 

1. One who countenances, fupports or protefts. Commonly a 
wretch who fupports with infolence, and is paid with natteiy- 

I’ll plead for you, as for my patron. Sbakejp■ 

Ne’er let me pafs in filence Dorfet’s name ; 

Ne’er ceafc to mention the continu’d debt, . 

Which the great patr on only would forget. Brier. 

2. A guardian faint. 

Thou among!! thofe faints, whom thou do It lee, 

Shall be a faint, and thine own nation’s friend 
And 

St. Michael is mentioned as the patron of the Jews, 
now taken by the Chriftians, as the proteftor general^ 
religion. 

•j. Advocate; defender; vindicator. , ^we- 

Wc ate no patrons of thofe things ; the beftdefenc 
of is fpeedy redrefs and amendment. Hooker, • 

Whether the minds of men have naturally unpnn 
them the ideas of extenfion and number, I leave to ^ ^ 
are the patrons of innate principles. 

4. One who has donation of eccleftaftical prefermen . 
Pa'tron ace. n.f. [from patron.] 

in whom all virtue dines, will take the patronage of toW, 
tlie only rebellious handmaid again!! virtue. 

Here’s patronage, and here our art delcries. 

What breaks its bonds, what draws the cloler ties, 

Shows what rewards our ferviccs may gam, Creeds- 

And how too often wc may court in vain. < j uar< j ianl hi? 
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2. Guardianlhip of faints. 

From certain paliages of the poets, feveral fhips made 
choice of fome god or other for their guardians, as among 
the Roman Catholicks every vcllel is recommended to the 
patronage of fome particular faint. Addifon. 

9. Donation of a benefice ; right of conferring a benefice. 

To Pa'tronage. v.a. [from the noun.] To patronife; to 
proteft. A bad word. 

Dar’ft thou maintain the former words thou fpak’ft ? 
Yes, fir, as well as you dare patronage 
The envious barking of your faucy tongue. Shdkcfp. 

An out-law in a caftle keeps. 

And ufes it to patronage his theft. Shakefp. 

Patrc'nal. ad), [from patronus, Lat.J Protefting; fupport- 
ing ; guarding; defending ; doing the office of a patron; 

The name of the city being difeovered unto their enemies, 
their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by 
charms. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pa'tron ess. n.f. [feminine of patron ; patrona, Lat.J 

j. A female that defends, countenances or fupports. 

Of clofe elcapes the aged patronefs. 

Blacker than earft, her fable mantle fpred. 

When with two trufty maids in great diftrefs. 

Both from mine uncle and my realm I fled. Fairfax. 
All things Ihould be guided by her direftion, as the fove- 
reign patronefs and proteftrefs of the enterprife. Bacon. 

Befriend me night, bell patronefs of grief. 

Over the pole thy thickeft mantle throw. Milton. 

He petitioned his patronefs, who gave him for anfwer, that 
providence had afiigned every bird its proportion. L'Ejlrange. 
It was taken into the protection of my patronej/es at court. 

Swift. 

2. A female guardian laint. 

To Pa'tron ise. v.a. [from patron.] To proteft; to fup- 
port; to defend ; to countenance. 

Churchmen are to be had in due refpeft for their work 
fake, and protefted from fcom; but if a clergyman be loofe 
and fcandalous, he muft not be patronifed nor winked at. Bac. 

All tendernefs ofconlcience againit good laws, is hypberify, 
and patronifed by none but men of defign, who look upon ic 
as the fitted engine to get into power. South's Sermons. 

I have been efteemed and pats onifed by the grandfather, 
the father and the fon. Dryden. 

PatrONy'mick. n.f. [7W£ovuouxo\, patronymique, Fr.] Name 
exprefling the name of the father or anceftor: as, Tydides , 
the fon of Tydeus. 

It ought to be rendered the fon, Teftonides being a 
patronymick. Broome. 

Pa'tten of a pillar, n.f. Its bafe. Ainfworth. 

Pa ttenmaker. n.f. [patten and maker.] He that makes 
pattens. 

Pa'tten. n.f. [patin, Fr.J A Ihoe of wood with an iron 
ring, worn under the common Ihoe by women to keep them 
from the dirt. 

Their flioes and pattens are fnouted and piked more than a 
finger long, crooking upwards, which they call crackowcs, 
which were faftened to the knees with chains of gold and 
filver. Camden's Remains. 

Good houfewives 

Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily filed. 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 

To Pa'tter. v. n. [from patte, Fr. the foot.] To make a 
noife like the quick fteps of many feet. 

Patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main. 

When Jupiter defeends in harden’d rain. Dryden. 

The ftealing Ihower is fcarce to patter heard 
By fuch as wander through the foreft walks. Thomfon. 

Pa'ttern. n.f. [patron, Fr. patroon, Dutch.] 

I. The original propofed to imitation; the archetype; that 
which is to be copied ; an exemplar. 

As though your defire were, that the churches of old Ihould 
be patterns for us to follow, and even glafles wherein we 
might fee the praftice of that which by you is gathered out of 
feripture. Hooker. 

I will be the pattern of all patience ; 

I will fay nothing. Shakejp. King Lear. 

A pattern to all princes living with her. 

And all that lhall fucceed. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

The example and pattern of the church of Rome. Clarcn. 

Lofe not die honour you have early won, 

But Hand the blamelefs//<?//«-w of a fon. Dryden. 

Meafure the excellency of a virtuous mind; not as it is 
the copy, but the pattern of regal power. Grew. 

This pattern Ihould be our guide, in our prefent ftate of 
f Atterbury's Sermons. 

Uhriftianity commands us to aft after a nobler pattern, 
than the virtues even of the moft perfeft men. Rogers. 

Take pattern by our filler liar. 

Delude at once and blels our fight; 

When you are feen, be feen from far. 

And chiefly chufe to Urine by night. Swift. 
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2. A fpecimen ; a part Ihown as a fample of the reft. 

A gentleman fends to my Ihop for a pattern of Huff; if he 
like it, he compares the pattern with the whole piece, and 
probably we bargain. Swift. 

3. An inftance ; an example. 

What God did command touching Canaan, the fame con- 
ccmeth not us othenvife than only as a fearful pattern of his 
juft difpleafure again!! fulfill nations. Hooker, b. v.f 17. 

4. Any thing cut out in paper to direft the cutting of cloth. 

'Fo Pa'ttern. v. a. [patronner, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To make in imitation of fomething; to copy. 

Ay, fuch a place there is, where wc did hunt. 

Pattern'd by that the poet here deferibes. Shakefp. 

2; To ferve as an example to be followed. Neither fenfe is 
now much in ufe. 

When I that cenfurc him do fo offend, 

Let mine own judgment pattern out my death. 

And nothing come in partial. Shakefp. 

PVviN* \ n 'f A kind of light tripping dance. A'tnf. 

Pau'ciloquy. n. f. [paueiloquium, Lat.] Sparing and rare 
fpeech. Diet. 

Pau'city. [paucitas, from pauetis, Latin.] 

1. Fcwnefs; fmallnefs of number. 

The multitude of parilhes, and paucity of fchools. Hooker. 
In fuch flender corpufcles as thofe of colour, may ealily be 
conceived a greater paucity of protuberant corpufcles. Boyle. 

Socrates well underftood what lie faid touching the rarity 
and paucity of friends. L'Ejlrange. 

2. Smallnefs of quantity. 

This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other animals: 
as, Iizzards, frogs and other fifties. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

To PAVE. v. a. [pavio, Lat. paver, Fr.] 

1. To lay with brick or ftone ; to floor with ftone. 

Should Ihe kneel down. 

Her brother’s ghoft his paved bed would break. 

And take her hence in horrour. Shakefp. 

Let not the court be paved , for that ftriketh up a great heat 
infummer, and much cold in winter. Bacon. 

From this chymic flame 
I fee a city of more precious mold, 

With filver pav'd, and all divine with gold. Dry ken. 
The ftreets are paved with brick or frecllone. Addifon. 

2. To make a paffage eafy. 

It might open and pave a prepared way to his own title. Bac. 

Pa'vement. n. f [pavimentum, Lat.] Stones or bricks laid 
on the ground ; ftone floor. 

The marble pavement clofes, he is enter’d 
Into his radiant roof. Shakefp. Cymhelint. 

A broad and ample road, whofe dull is gold. 

And pavement liars feen in the galaxy. Milton. 

The long laborious pavement here he treads. 

That to proud Rome th’ admiring nations loads. Addifon. 
The foundation of Roman ways was made of rough ftone 
joined together with cement; upon this was laid another layer, 
confifting of fmall Hones and cement, to plane the inequali¬ 
ties of the lower llratum in which the ftoncs of the upper 
pavement were fixed : for there can be no very durable pave¬ 
ment, but a double one. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pa'vier. \ n ’f' [f rorri pave.] One who lays with Hones. 

For thee the fturdy paver thumps the ground, 

Whilft ev’ry ftroke his lab’ring lungs rclbund. Gay. 

Pavi'lion. n.f. [pavilion, French.] A tent; a temporary or 
moveable houfe. 

Flowers being under the trees, the trees were to them a 
pavillion, and the flowers to the trees a mofaical floor. Sidney 

She did lie ''' 

In her pavihon, cloth of gold, of tiffue. Shakefp. 

He, only he, heaven’s blew pavilion fpreads. 

And on the ocean’s dancing billows treads. Sandy. 

It was ufual for the enemy, when there was a king in the 
field, to demand by a trumpet in what part of the camp he 
refided, that they might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. 

Addifon's Freeholder, N° 23. 

The glowing fury fprings. 

Once more invades the guilty dome, and fhrouds 

Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. Pope. 

To Pavilion, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnilh with tents. 

Jacob in Mahanaim faw 

The field pavilion’d with his guardians bright. Milton. 

2. To be Iheltered by a tent. 

With his batt’ning flocks the careful fwain 
Abides pavilion'd on the grafly plain. 

French ; pan fa, Spanilh ; t ant ex, Latin.] 
The belly ; the region of the guts. J 

Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would cat hard ; 
Antipater would fay of him, that he was like a facrifice, that 
nothing was left of it but the tongue and the paunch. Bacon. 
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PAW 

Pleading Matho born abroad for air. 

With his fat paunch fills his new-fafhion’d chair. Diydcn. 
To Paunch, v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce or rip the 
belly; to exenterate; to take out the paunch ; to cvifcerate. 
With a log 

Batter his fkull, or paunch him with a flake. Shakefp. 

Chiron attack’d Talthibius with fuch might, 

One pafs had paunch'd the huge hydropick knight. Garth. 
Pauper, n. f. [Latin.] A poor perfon; one who receives 
alms. 

Pause, n.f. [paufe, Fr. paufa, low Latin ; zsdvoi.] 

1. A flop; a place or time of intermiflion. 

Neither could we ever come to any paufe; whereon to reft 
our afTurance this way. Hooker , b. ii. f 4. 

Comes a fellow crying out for help, 

And Calfio following with determin’d fword. 

To execute upon him; this gentleman 

Steps in to Cafiio, and intreats his paufe. Shakefp. 

Some paufe and refpite only I require. 

Till with my tears I fhall have quench’d my fire. Denham. 
The punifhment muft always be rigoroufly exacted, and 
the blows by paufes laid on till they reach the mind, and you 
perceive the figns of a true forrow. Locke. 

Wbilft thofe exalted to primeval light. 

Only perceive fome little paufe of joys 

In thole great moments, when their god employs 

Their miniftry. Prior. 

What paufe from woe, what hopes of comfort bring 
The names of wife or great. Prior. 

Our difeourfe is not kept up in converfation, but falls into 
more paufes and intervals than in our neighbouring countries. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N° 133. 

2. Sufpenfe ; doubt. 

Like a man to double buftnefs bound, 

I Hand in paufe where I fhall firft begin, 

And both neglect. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Break; paragraph; apparent feparation of the parts of a 
difeourfe. 

He writes with warmth, which ufually neglefls method, 
and thofe partitions and paufes which men, educated in the 
fchools, obferve. Locke. 

4. Place of fufpending the voice marked in writing. 

5. A flop or intermiflion in mufick. 

To PAUSE, v. n. 

1. To wait ; to flop; not to proceed ; to forbear fora time. 

Tarry ; pauje a day or two. 

Before you hazard : for in chiding wrong 
I lofe your company ; therefore forbear a while. Shakefp. 

Give me leave to read philofophy. 

And, while I paufe , ferve in your harmony: Shakefp. 

Paufmg a while, thus to herfclf fhe mus’d. Milton, 

2. To deliberate. 

Bear Worccftcr to death, and Vernon too. 

Other offenders we will paufe upon. Shakefp. Henry TV. 

Solyman paufmg a little upon the matter, the heat of his 
fury being over, fuffered himlelf to be intreated. Knolles. 

3. To be intermitted. 

What awe did the flow folemn knell infpire. 

The pealing organ, and the paufmg choir. 

And the laft words, that duff to duft convey’d ! 7 ickell. 

Pauser. n.f. [from paufe.'] He who paufesj he who delibe¬ 
rates. 

The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the paufer , reafon. Shakrfpearc's Macbeth, 

PAW. n.f. [paii’cn, Welfh.] 
j. The foot of abcaftof prey. 

One chofc his ground. 

Whence ruffling he might furcll feize them both 
Grip’d in each paw. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

The bee and ferpent know their flings, and the bear the 
ufe of his paws. More's Antidote againjl AtheiJ'm. 

If lions had been brought up to painting, where you have 
one lion under the feet of a man, you fhould have had twenty 
men under the paw of a lion. L' Ejlrange. 

Each claims pofieflion. 

Both their paws are fattened on the prey. Drydcn. 

2. Hand. In contempt. 

Be civil to the wretch imploring. 

And lay your paws upon him without roaring. Dryden. 
To Paw. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw the fore foot along 
die ground. 

The fiery courfer, when he hears from far. 

The fprightly trumpets and the Ihouts of war. 

Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 

Shifts place, and paws , and hopes the promis’d fight. 

Dryden. 

Th’ impatient courfer pants in every vein. 

And pawing , feems to beat the diftant plain, 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs’d. 

And ere he ftarts, a thoufand fteps are loft. Pope. 

Once, a fiery horfe, pawing with hi* hopf, ftruck a hole 
in my handkerchief. Swift. 
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To Paw. v. a. 

1. Toftrikewith a draught of the fore foot; 

His hot courfer ptrw'd th’ Hungarian plain 
And adverfe legions flood the fhock in vain.’ <r . „ 

2. To handle roughly. 

3. To fawn ; to flatter. ,. r 

PAWN *. f. [pond, Dutch; pan , French.] SometS^ 

to pledge as a lecurity for money borrowed or promife ml 
Her oath for love, her honour’s pawn. ei , J?* 

As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not take tJt 
Without ufe j or they will look for the forfeiture. £ 

He retains much of his primitive efteem, that abroadT 
very word will countervail the bond or pawn of another Hml 
Here’s the very heart, and foul, and life-blood of Go 
. mez; pawns in abundance, ’till the next bribe helps the' 
hufbands to redeem them. Dryden's Spanifh Frjar 

2. The ftate of being pledged. ^ ' 

Sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, 

And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. S/sakelh 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemifh’d crown 
Wipe off the duft that hides our feeptre’s gilt. Shaktft, 

3. A common man at chcls. A;„c,.. 1 

Pa'wed. adj. [from paw.] J " mb ' 

1. Having paws. 

2. Broad footed. Ainfuonb 

To Pawn. v. a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to gi vc in 

pledge. It is now feldom ufed but of pledges giv en for 
money. 

I hold it cowardife 

To reft miftruftful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawn’d an open hand in fign of love. Shalth 
Let’s lead him on with a fine baited deby, ’till he hath 
pawn'd his horfes. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Hindiw. 
Pawn me to this your honour, fhe is his. Sbakefi 
I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 
to feel my affe&ion to your honour. Shakefpeare, 

Will you thus break your faith ?- 

I pawn'd you none : 

I promis’d you redrefs. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

I’ll pawn the little blood which I have left, 

To favc the innocent. Shakefp. IVmter's Talt. 

If any thought annoys the gallant youth, 

’Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance. 

For which he lately pawn'd his heart. Waller. 

She who before had mortgag’d her eftate, 

And pawn'd the laft remaining piece of plate. Drjien. 
One part of the nation is pawned to the other, with hardly 
a poflibility of being ever redeemed. Swift. 

Pa'wn broker, n. f. [ pawn and broker.] One who lends 
money upon pledge. 

The ulurers or money-changers were a fort of a fcanda- 
lous employment at Rome; thofe money-feriveners feem to 
have been little better than our pawnbrokers. Arbutbnot. 
To PAY. v. a. [paier, Fr. apagar, Spanifh; pacare , Lat.] 

1. To difeharge a debt. 

You have done enough, and have perform’d 
A faint-like forrow; and indeed paid down 
More penitence, than done trepafs. Sbalefp. 

Your fon has paid a foldier’s debt; 

He only liv’d but till he was a man. Shakefp. 

She does what ihe will, fay what fhe will, take all, pay 
all. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVirdpr: 

The king and prince 

Then paid their off’rings in a facred grove 
To Hercules. Dryden. 

An hundred talents of filver did the children of Ammon 
pay. 2 Chronicles xxvii. 5. 

I have peace offerings with me ; this day have I paid my 
vows. Proverbs vii. 14- 

Have patience, and I will pay thee all. Matthew viii. 26. 
The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again. Pf. xxxvii. 21. 

2. To difmifs one to whom any thing is due with his money. 

3. To attone; to make amends by fuffering; with for before the 
caufe of payment. 

If this prove true, they’ll pay for’t. Shakefp* 

Bold Prometheus, whofe untam’d defire 
Rival’d the fun with his own heav’nly fire, 

Now doom’d the Scythian vulture’s endlefs prey. 

Severely pays for animating clay. Rofumnun. 

Men of parts, who were to act according to the refult of 
their debates, and often pay for their miftakes with their 
heads, found thofe fcholaftick forms of little ufe to difeover 
truth. LhU ' 

4. To beat. . 

I follow’d me clofe, and, with a thought, feven of the 
eleven I paid. Shakefp. Henry 1 \. 

Forty things more, „ . , 

For which, or pay me quickly, or I’ll pay you. B. 

5. To reward; to recompenfe. 

She I love, or laughs at all my pain, . 

Or knows her worth too well; and pays me with difdain. 

Dryden’s Knight s Tale- 

6. To give 


_ 
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2 To give the equivalent for any thing bought. 

Riches are got by confuming lefs of foreign commodities, 
than what by commodities or labour is paid for. Locke. 

Pay. n.f. [from the verb.J Wages; hire; money given in 

return for fervice. ■ 

Come on, brave foldiers, doubt not of the day ; 

And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. Shakefp. 
The foldicr is willing to be converted, for there is neither 
pay nor plunder to be got. L'Ef range. 

r Money, inftead of coming over for the pay of the army, 
has been tranfmitted thither for the pay of thofe forces called 

Temple. 

Pope. 


from theicc. 

Here only merit conftant pay receives, 

Is bleft in what it takes, and what it gives. 

Pa'VABLE. adj. [paiable, Fr. from pay.] 

1. Due; to be paid. 

The marriage-money, the princcfs brought, was payable 
ten days after the folemnization. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The farmer rates or compounds the fums of money payable 
to her majefty, for the alienation of lands, made without or 
bv licence. Bacon. 

2. Such as there is power to pay. 

To repay by a return equivalent, is not in every one’s 
power; but thanks are a tribute payable by the pooreft. South. 

Pa'yday. n.f [pay and day.] Day on which debts are to be 
difeharged or wages paid. 

Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon truft 
till next payday. Locke. 

Pa'yer. n. f. [palear, Fr. from pay.] One that pays. 

Paymaster, n.f. [pay and majlcr.] One who is to pay; 
one from whom wages or reward is received. 

Howfoever they may bear fail for a time, yet are they fo 
fure paymajlers in the end, that few have held out their lives 
fafely. Hayward. 

If we defire that God fhould approve us, it is a fign we do 
his work, and expert him our paymajlcr. Taylor. 

Pa'yment. n. f. [from pay.] 

1. The a£t of paying. 

2. The difeharge of debt or promife. 

Thy hulband commits his body 
To painful labour both by fea and land. 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience; 

Too little payment for fo great a debt. Shakefp. 

Perfons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are lefs envied, 
for their fortune feemeth but due unto them ; and no man 
envieth the payment of a debt. Bacon. 

3. A reward. 

Give her an hundred marks. 

—An hundred marks ! by this light I’ll ha’ more. 

An ordinary groom is for fuch payment. Shakefp. 

The wages that fin bargains with the linner, are life, plea- 
fure and profit; but the wages it pays him with, are death, 
torment and deftrudtion : he that would underftand the falfe- 
hood and deceit of fin thoroughly, muft compare its promifes 
and its payments together. South’s Sermons. 

4. Chaftifement; found beating. Ainfworth. 

To Payse. v. n. [Ufed by Spenfer for poife.] To balance. 

Ne was it ifland then, nc was it pays’d 
Amid the ocean waves. 

But was all defolate. Fairy fatten. 

Pa'yser. n.f. [for poifer.] One that weighs. 

To mange this coinage, porters bear the tin, poizers weigh 
it, a fteward,comptroller and receiver keep the account. Carew. 

Pea. n.f. [pifum, Latin; pq-a, Saxon; pois, French.] 

A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out of hisempale- 
ment rifes the pointal, which becomes a long pod full of 
roundifh feeds; the ftalks arc fiftulous and weak, and feem 
to perforate the leaves by which they are embraced ; the other 
leaves grow by pairs along the midrib, ending in a tendril, 
r. The fpecics are fixteen : the greater garden pea, with 
white flowers and fruit. 2. Hotfpur pea. 3. Dwarf pea. 
4 - French dwarf pea. 5. Pea with an efculcnt hulk. 6. 
Sickle pea. 7. Common white pea. 8. Green rouncival 
pea. 9. Grey pea. 10. Maple rouncival pea. 11. R 0 fe 
pea. i2. Spanifh moretto pea. 13. Marrowfat or Dutch 
admiral pea. 14. Union pea. 15. Sea pea. 16. Pig 

PEACE, n. f. [ paix , French ; pax , Latin.] 

1 • Refpite from war. 

The Dane and Swede rouz’d up to fierce alarms, 

Blefs the wife conduft of her pious arms ; 

Soon as her fleets‘appear, their terrours ceafe. 

And all the northern world lies hufh’d in peace. Addifon. 

No joys to him pacifick feepters yield. 

War founds the trump, he ruffles to the fie.c, 

Pfacc courts his hand, but fpreads her charms in vain, s.ncn. 
xuict from fuits or difturbances. 

The king gave judgment againft Warren, and commanded 
P kherborn fhould hold his land in peace. Davies. 

3 ‘ Reft from any commotion. 

4 - St finds from riots or tumults. 

Keep^upon your lives; he dies that ftrikes again, Sha. 
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All aflembied here in arms againft God’s peace and tliA 
king’s, we charge you to repair to your dwelling places: S.baki 
Shallow, you have yourfelf been a great tighter, tjiough 
now a man of peace. Shakefp. Merry IVives ofWindJor. 

5. Reconciliation of differences. 

Let him make peace with me. Ifaiah xxvii. 5. 

6. A ftate not hoftile. : 

If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with 
me, let the enemy perfecute my foul. Pfuhn vii. 4. 

There be two falfe peaces or unities: the one grounded 
upon an implicit ignorance. Bacon. 

7. Reft; quiet; content; freedom from tcrrour; heavenly reft. 

Well, peace be with him that hath made us heavy ! 

— Peace be with us, left we be heavier ! Shakefpeare. 
Peace be unto thee, fcarnot, thou fhaltnot die. Judg. vi. 23. 
The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believ¬ 
ing, that ye may abound in hope. Romans xv. 13. 

Religion directs us rather to fecure inward peace than out¬ 
ward cafe, to be more careful to avoid everlafting torment 
than light afHi&ions. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

8. Silence; fuppreflion of the thoughts. 

’Twill out;—I peace! 

No, I will fpeak as liberal as the air. Shakefpeare. 

In an examination, a freed fervant, who had much 
power with Claudius, very faueily had almoft all the words ; 
and amongft other things, he afked in fcorn one of the exa- 
minates, who was a freed fervant of Scribonianus ; I pray. 
Sir, if Scribonianus had been emperor, what would you have 
done ? he anfwercd, I would have flood behind his chair and 
held my peace. Bacon. 

She faid ; and held her peace: ./Eneas went 
Sad from the cave. Dryden. 

Peace, interjection. A word commanding filcnce. 

Peace ! fear, thou comeft too late, when already the arm 
is taken. Sidney, b. ii. 

Hark! peace ! 

It was the owl that fhriek’d, the fatal bellman, 

Which gives the ftern’fl good night. Shakefp. 

Peace , good reader do not weep; 

Peace , the lovers arc afleep ; 

They, fwcet turtles, folded lie, 

In the laft knot that love could tie. 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 

’Till this ftormy night be gone ; 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn. 

Then the curtains will be drawn. 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day fhall never fleep in night. CraJJjaw. 

But peace, I muft not quarrel with the will 
Of higheft difpenfation. Milton’s Agoniflcs. 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and, thou deep, peace! 
Said then th’ omnific word. ‘ Milton. 

I prythee peace ! 

Perhaps fhe thinks they are too near of blood. Dryden. 

Peace-offering, n.f. [peace and offer.] Among the Jews 
a facrifice or gift offered to God for attonement'and recon¬ 
ciliation for a crime or offence. 

A facrifice of peace-offering offer without blemifh. Lev. iii. j 

Peaceable, adj. [from peace.] 

1. Free from war; free from tumult. 

The mofk peaceable way for you, if you do take a thief, is 
to let him fhew himfelf, and Ileal out of your company. Shat. 

The reformation of England was introduced in a peaeible 
manner, by the fupreme power in parliament. £ w ift 

2. Quiet; undifturbed. J 

The laws were firft intended for the reformation of abufes 
and peaceable continuance of the fubjeft. Spcr.fer 

Lie, Philo, untouch’d on my peaceable fhelf. 

Nor take itamifs, that fo little I heed thee; 

I’ve no envy to thee, and fome love to myfelf. 

Then why fhould I anfwer; fince firft I muft read thee. Pri 

3. Not violent; not bloody. 

The Chaldaeans flattered both Caffar and Pomoey with 
long lives and a happy 2nd peaceable deatli; both which fell out 
extremely contrary. Hale’s Origin of Mankind 

4. Not quarrelfome ; not turbulent. ° J 

laJandS. 3 " , "'“"’ th “ efo ™ A. 

P Mon A eo^a'e S . S ' / J 

p - , V r ’ .f rc ,, Hammond's Fundamentals. 

ii-A ceably. adro. [from peaceable.] 
j. Without war; without tumult. 

To .his crown, fhe him reftor’d, 
n which he dy’d, made ripe for death by eld. 

And after will d it fhould to her remain, 

\ ho peaceably the fame long time did weld. Pa. Queen 
The balance of power was provided for, elfe Pififtratus 

St Sctz 8omned 10 *■*"* “ ith “ 

Swift. 

2. Without 
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2. Without difturbance. 

The pangs of death do make him grin j 
Difturb him not, let him pafs peaceably. Shakefp. 

Pea'ceful. adj. [peace and full .] 
j. Quiet; not in war. 

That rouz’d the Tyrrhene realm with loud alarms. 

And peaceful Italy involv’d in arms. Dryden. 

1. Pacifick ; mild. 

As one difarm’d, his anger all he loft; 

And thus with peaceful words uprais’d her foon. Milton. 

The peaceful power that governs love repairs, 

To feaft upon foft vows and filent pray’rs. Dry den. 

3. Undifturbed ; ftill; fecure. 

Succeeding monarchs heard the fubjefls cries, 

Nor faw difpleas’d the peaceful cottage rife. Pope. 

Peacefully, adv. [from peaceful .] 

1. Quietly ; without difturbance. 

Our lov’d earth ; where peacefully we flept. 

And far from heav’n quiet pofleflion kept. Dryden. 

2. Mildly; gently. 


Pea'cefulness. n.f [from peaceful.'] Quiet; freedom from 
difturbance. 

Pea'cemaker, n.f [peace and maker.] One who reconciles 
differences. 

Peace, good queen ; 

And whet not on thefe too too furious peers. 

For blefled are the peacemakers. Shakefp. 

Think us, 

Thofe we profefs, peacemakers, friends and fervants. Shak. 

Peacepa'rted. adj. [peace and parted.'] DifmilTed from the 
world in peace. 

We fhould prophane the fervice of the dead 
To fing a requiem, and fuch reft to her 
As to peacepartcd fouls. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Peach, n.f. [pefche, Fr. malum perfcum, Lat.] 

A peach hath long narrow leaves; the flower confifts of fe- 
veral leaves, which are placed in a circular order, and expand 
in form of a role; the pointal, which rifes from the center 
of the flower cup, becomes a roundifh flefhy fruit, having a 
longitudinal furrow inclofing a rough rugged ftone. Miller. 

September is drawn with a chearful countenance : in his 
left hand a handful of millet, withal carrying a cornucopia of 
ripe peaches, pears and pomegranates. Peacbam. 

The funny wall, 

Prefents the downy peach. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

To Peach, v. n. [Corrupted from Impeach.] To accufe of 
fome crime. 

If you talk of peaching. I’ll peach firft, and fee whofe oath 
will be believed ; I’ll trounce you. Dryden 

Peach-coloured, adj. [peach and colour.] Of a colour like 
a peach. 

One Mr. Caper comes, at the fuit of Mr. Threepile the 
mercer, for fome four fuits of peach-coloured fattin, which now 
peaches him a beggar. Shakefp. Meafure for MeaJure. 

Pea'chick. n. f. [pea and chick.] The chicken of a peacock. 
Docs the fniveling peachick think to make a cuckold of 
me. Southern. 

Pea'cogk. n.f. [papa, Saxon, pavo, Lat.] Of this word the 
etymology is not known : perhaps it is peak cock, from the 
tuft of feathers on its head ; the peak of women being an 
ancient ornament: if it be not rather a corruption of beaucoq, 
Fr. from the more ftriking luftre of its fpangled train.] A 
f owl eminent for the beauty of his feathers, and particularly 
of his tail. 

Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while ; 

And, like a peacock, fweep along his tail. Shakefp. 

The birds that are hardeft to be drawn, are the tame 
birds; as cock, turky-cock and peacock. Peacham. 

The peacock, not at thy command, aflumes » 

His glorious train ; nor eftrich her rare plumes. Sandys. 

The peacock’s plumes thy tackle muff not fail. 

Nor the dear purchalc of the fable’s tail. Gay. 

Pea'hen. n.f. [pea and hen ; pava, Lat.] The female of the 
peacock. 

Peak. n.f. [peac, Saxon; pique, pic, French.] 

1. The top of a hill or eminence. 

Thy fifter feck. 

Or on Meander’s bank or Latmus’ peak. Prior. 

2. Any thing acuminated. 

3. The rifmg forepart of ahead-drefs. 

To Peak. v.n. [pequeno, Spanifh, little, perhaps lean: but I 
believe this word has fome other derivation : wc fay a wi¬ 
thered man has a Iharp face; Falftaff dying, is faid to have 
anofe as Jharp as a pen : from this obfervation, a fickly man 
is faid to peak or grow acuminated. 

1. To look fickly. 

Wear)' fe’nnights, nine times nine. 

Shall he dwindle, peak and pine. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. To make a mean figure ; to fncak. 

I, a dull and muddy mettled rafeal, peak. 

Like John a dreams, unpregnant of my caufc, Shakefp. 
The peaking cornuto her hufband, dwelling in a continual 
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larum of jealoufy, comes me in the inftant of our 
counter. „v e, »* 

Peal. n. f. [Perhaps from pello, pellere tympana.] ° 

1. A fucceffion of loud founds: as, of bells, thunder r, 

non, loud inftruments. ’ can * 

They were faluted by the way, with a fair peal of artillon, 
from the tower. j^^iy 

The breach of faith cannot be fo highly expreffed^T* 
that it fhall be the laft peal to call the judgments of God mv!" 
men. Bacon's £• 

Woods of oranges will fmeJl into the fea perhaps* two!* 
miles; but what is that, fince a peal of ordnance will do ™ 
much, which moveth in a fmall compafs ? d 35 

A peal fliall roufe their deep; 

Then all thy faints aflemblcd, thou fhalt judge 
Bad men and angels. Ad:it. Par 

I myfelf, 

Vanquifh’d with a peal of words, O weaknefs ; 

Gave up my fort of filence to a woman. Milton 

From the Moors camp the noife grows louder Hill- 
Peals of fhouts that rend the heav’n's, Dryden 

Oh ! for a peal of thunder that would make 
Earth, fea and air, and heaven and Cato tremble! Addif. 

2. It is once ufed by Shakefpeare for a low dull noife, but improperly! 

Ere to black Hccat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle with his drowfy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there Ihall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

ToPeal. v.n. [from the noun.] To play folemnly and loud.' 
Let the pealing organ blow. 

To the full-voic’d quire below. 

In fervice high and anthems clear. 

As may with fweetnefs through mine ear, 

Diflolve me into extafies, 

And bring all heav’n before my eyes. Milton. 

The pealing organ, and the paufing choir; 

And the laft worJs, that duit to dull convey’d. Tide!!, 

To Peal. v. a. 

1. To aJTail with noife. 

Nor was his ear lefs peaFd 

With noifes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona florins, 

With all her batt’ring engines bent to rafe 

Some capital city. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

2. To ftir with fome agitation : as, to peal the pot, is whentt 

boils to ftir the liquor therein with a ladle. Ainf. 

Pear. n.f. [poire, French; pyrum, Latin.] 

The flower confifts of leveral leaves, placed in a circular 
order, and expand in form of a rofc, whofe flower cup be¬ 
comes a flefhy fruit, which is more produced toward the foot- 
ftalk than die apple, but is hollowed like a navel at the ex¬ 
treme part; the cells, in which the feeds are lodged, arc fe- 
parated by foft membranes, and die feeds are oblong. The 
fpccies are eighty-four: 1. Litdc inu/k pear, commonly 
called the fupreme. 2. The Chio pear, commonly called the 
little baftard mulk pear. 3. The hafting pear, commonly 
called the green chiflel. 4. The red muicaoelle, it is alio 
called the faireff. 5. The little inulcat. 6. The jargonelle. 
7. The Windf‘or/><w. 8. The orange mufk. 9. Great blanket, 
to. The little blanket pear. 11. Long ftalked blanket pear. 
12. The fkinlefs pear. 1 3. The mulk robin pear. 14. The 
mulk drone pear. 15. The green orange pear. 16. Caffo- 
lette. 17. The Magdalene pear. 18. The great onion 
pear. 19. The Auguft mufeat. 20. The rofe pear. 21. 
The perfumed pear. 22. The fummer bon chretien, or good 
chriftian. 23. Salviati. 24. Rofe water pear. 25. The 
choaky pear. 26. The ruflelet pear. 27. The prince’s 
pear. 28. The great mouth water pear. 29. Summer bur¬ 
gamot. 30. The Autumn burgamot. 31. The Swifs bur¬ 
gamot. 32. The red butter pear. 33. The dean’s pear. 
34. The long green pear ; it is called the Autumn month 
water pear. 35. The white and grey monfieur John. 36. 
The flowered inufeat. 37. The vine pear. 38. Roufi'eline 
pear. 39. The knave’s pear. 40. 'The green fugar pear. 
41. The marquis’s pear. 42. The burnt cat; ir is alfo called 
the virgin of Xantonec. 43. Le Befidery; it is fo called 
from Hcri, which is a foreft in Bretagne between Benncs and 
Nantes, where this pear was found. 44. The cralane, or 
burgamot crafane ; it is alfo called the flat butter pear. 45 - 
The lanfac, or dauphin pear. 46. The dry martin. 47 ' 
The villain of Anjou ; it is alfo called the tulip pear and the 
great orange. 48. The large ftalked pear. 49. The Ama- 
dot pear. 50. Little lard pear. 51. The good Lewis pear- 
52. The colmar pear-, it is alfo called the manna pear and 
the late burgamot. 53. The winter long greener, or the 
landry wilding. 54. La virgoulc, or la virgoleule. 55 - l oir * 
d’Ambrette; this is fo called from its mufky flavour, whicii 
refembles the frnell of the fweet lultan flower, which is called 
Ambrette in France. 56. The winter thorn pear. SI- 1 J 1 ®* 
St. Germain pear, or the unknown of la Fare; it being 
difeovered upon the banks of a river called by that name in 
the parifh of St. Germain. 58. The Sr. Auguftine. 59 -. 
The Spanilh bon chretien. 60. The pound pear. 01.^ 
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wilding of Caffov, a foreft in Brittany, where it was 
covered. 62. The lord Martin pear. 63. ihe w. 
citron pear ; it is alfo called the mufk orange pear m fame- 
places. 64. The winter roffelct. 65. The gate pear: 
this was difeovered in the province of Poiflou, where it was 
much eftccmed. 66. Bergamotte Bugi ; it is alfo called the 
jr after burgamot. 67. The winter bonchreticn ^r. 68. 

Catillac or Cadillac. 69. La paftourclle. 70. 'I he double 
flowering pear. 71. St. Martial; it is alfo called the ange¬ 
lic pear. 72. The wilding of Chaumontellc. 73. Carme¬ 
lite. 74. The union pear. 75. The aurate. 76. I he 
fine prefent; it is alfo called St. Sampfon. 77. Le rouffelet 
de rcims. 78. The fummer thorn pear. 79. The egg pear ; 
fo called from the figure of its fruit, which is fhaped like an 
egg. 80. The orange tulip pear. 81. La manfuette. 82. 
The German mufeat. 83. The Holland burgamot. 84. 
The pear of Naples. Miller. 

They would whip me with their fine wits, till I were as 
creft-faln as a dried pear. Shakefpeare’s Merch. of Venice. 

Auguft ihall bear the form of a young man, of a choleric 
afpefl, upon his arm a bafket of pears, plums and apples. Pcac. 

The juicy pear 

Lies in a foft profufion fcattcr’d round. Thomfon. 

PEARL, n.f [perle, Fr. pcrla, Spanifh; fuppofedb ySalmafsus 
to come from fpherula, Latin.] 

Pearls, though efteemed of the number of gems by our 
jewellers, are but a diftemper in the creature that produces 
them : the fifh in which pearls are moft frequently found is 
the Eaft Indian berbts ox pearl oy free : others are found to pro¬ 
duce pearls ; as the common oyfter, the mulcle, and various 
other kinds; but the Indian pearls are fuperior to all: fome 
pearls have been known of the fize of a pigeon’s egg; as 
they increafe in fize, they are lefs frequent and more valued : 
the true fhape of the pearl is a perfedt round; but lome of a 
confiderable fize are of the fhape of a pear, and ferve for 
ear-rings : their colour ought to be a pure, clear and brilliant 
white, and they bring their natural poliih with them, t.o 
which art can never attain : it is reported, that pearls natu¬ 
rally of a yellowifh caft, never alter, that this tinge never 
grows deeper, and that the luftre of the pearl never fades, 
which is therefore juftly preferred by the Orientals to fuch as 
are purely white : from the name unio given to the petard, 
fome have been led to believe, that there was only one found 
in each fhell; this is indeed ufually the cafe in oyfters and 
mufcles; but in the oriental pearl fhell fix or eight arc 
frequent, and fometimes twenty or more. Hill. 

A />rar/-julep was made of a diftilled milk. Wifeman. 

Flow’rs purfled, blue and white. 

Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. Shakefp. 
Cataiafls pearl-ccAciurcd, and thofe of the colour of bur- 
r.ifhed iron, are efteemed proper to eudure Lite needle. Sharp. 

Pearl, n.f [albugo, Lat.J A white fpeck or film growing 
on the eye. Ainfworth. 

Pearled, adj. [from pearl.] Adorned or fet with pearls. 

The water nymphs 

Held up their pearled wrifts, and took her in. 

Bearing her ftraigbt to aged Ncreus’ hall. Milton. 

Pea'rleyed. adj. [pearl and eye.] Having a fpcck in the eye. 

Pea'rlgrass. ~i 

Pea'rplant. >n f. Plants. Aiifworth. 

Pea'rlwort. j 

Pea'rly. adj. [from pear!.] 

1. Abounding with pearls; containing pearls. 

Some in their pearly {hells at cafe, attend 
Moift nutriment. Milton’s Paradife L'fi. 

Another was invefled with a pearly fheil, having die iu- 
tures finely difplayed upon its furface. Woodward. 

2 . Refembling pearls. 

Which when fhe heard, full pearly floods 
I in her eyes might view. Drayton. 

’Tis fweet the blufhing morn to view. 

And plains adorn’d with pearly dew, Dryden. 

For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. Dryden. 

Pea&mai'n. n.f. An apple. 

Pearmain is an excellent and well known fruit. Mortimer. 

Pea'rtree. n. f [pear and tree .] The tree that bears pears. 
_The peartree criticks will have to borrow his name of 

fity- Bacon. 

PEA'BANT. n.f. [paif<ntt,Yx.] A hind; one whofe bufine.s 
is rural labour. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which, he faith, is the life of a peafant or churl. Spcnjer. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys and our peafants. 

Who in unneceffary aflion Iwarm 

About our fquarcs of battle. Shakefp. 

I had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile trafh. Shakefp. 
’Tis difficult for us,who are bred up with the fame infirmities 
about us with which we were born, to raife our thoughts and 
imaginations to thofe intelleflual perfeflions that attended our 
nature in the time of innocence, as it is for a peafant bred up 
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in the-obfeurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the un- 
feren iplemlours of a court. South's Sermons. 

The citizens would bring two thoufand men, with which 
they could make head againft twelve thoufand peafants. 

Addifon. 

Pea'savtry. n.f. Peafants; rufticks ; country people. 

How many then fhould cover, that ftand bare l 
How much low peafantry would then be gleaned 
From the true feed of honour ? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff > Shakefp. Aferch. of Venice. 

The peafantry in France under a much heavier preffure of 
want and poverty than the day-labourers of England of the 
reformed religion, underftood it much better than thofe of a 
higher condition among us. Locke. 

Pea scod. ) n. f. [pea, cod and fhell] The hulk that con- 

Pea'shell. 5 tains peas. _ 

Thou art a (heal'd penfcod, Shahejp. King Lear . 

I faw a green caterpillar as big as a final! peajeod. Walton. 

As peafeods once I pluck’d, I chanc’d to fee 
One that was clofely fill’d with three times three. 

I o’er the door the fpell in fecret laid. Gay. 

Pease, n.f [Pea, when it is mentioned as a fingle body, 
makes peas ; but when fpoken of cohesively, as food or a 
fpecies,* it is called peafe, anciently ptajon ; pipa, Saxon; pais, 
French ; pifo, Italian ; pifum, Latin.] Food of peafe. 

Sowe peafon and beans in the wane of the moon ; 

Who foweth them fooner, he foweth too fbone. Tujfer. 
Peafe, deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild and de¬ 
mulcent ; but, being full of aerial particles, are flatulent. Arb. 

Peat. n. f. A fpecies of turf ufed for fire. 

Turf and peat, and cowfheards are cheap fuels and laft: 
long. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Carcw, in his furvey of Cornwall, mentions nuts found 
in peat-c arth two miles Eaft of St. Michael’s mount. JVoodw. 

Peat. n f. [from petit, Fr.J A little fondling; a darling; a 
dear play thing. It is now commonly called pet. 

A pretty peat ! it is beft put finger in the eye. 

An Hie knew why. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

A citizen and his wife 
Both riding on one horfe, upon the way 
I overtook; the wench a pretty peat. Donne. 

PE'BBLE. ) n. f. [pxbolprana, Saxon.] A ftone di- 

PE'BBLESTONE. f ftinfl tram flints, being not in layers, 
but in one homogeneous mafs, though fometimes of many 
colours. Popularly a fmall ftone. 

Through the midft of it ran a fweet brook, which did 
both hold the eye open with her azure ftreams, and yet feek to 
clofe the eye with the purling noife it made upon thepebble- 
Jlones it ran over. Sidney , b. 

The bifhop and the duke of Glo’fter’s men. 

Forbidden late to carry any weapon. 

Have fill’d their pockets full of pebblefttmes. Shakefp. 

Suddenly a file of boys deliver’d fuch a fhower of pebbles 
loafe fhot, that I was fam to draw mine honour in. Shakefp. 

You may fee pebbles gathered together, and a cruft of ce¬ 
ment between them, as hard as the pebbles. Bacon. 

Coliefling toys. 

As children gathVLngp^/fi on the fhore. Milton. 

Providence permitted not the ftreugth of the earth to fpend 
itfelf in bafe gravel and pebbles inftead of quarries of ftones. 

More’s Antidote againjl Atheifm, 

Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long delay; 
And fountains o’er the pebbles chid your ftay. D/yden. 
Another body, that hath only the refemblance of an ordi¬ 
nary pebble, (hall yield a metallic and valuable matter. Woadw. 

Pebble-crystal. n.f. 

The cryftal, in form of nodules, is found lodged in the 
earthy ftrata left in a train by the water departing at the con- 
clufion of the deluge: this fort, called by the lapidaries 
pebble-cryftal, is in fhape irregular. Woodward. 

Pe'bbled. adj. [frompebble.] Sprinkled or abounding with 
pebbles. 

This bank fair fpreading in a pebbled fhore. Thomfon. 

Pebbly, adj. [from pebble.] Full of pebbles. 

Strow’d bibulous above I fee the lands, 

The pebbly gravel next. Thomfon. 

Peccabi'hty. n.f. [from peccable.] State of being fubieft 
to fin. J 

Where the common peccability of mankind is urged to in¬ 
duce commiferation towards the offenders ; if this be offeree 
in fin, where the concurrence of the will renders the per- 
fon more inexcufabk, it will furely hold much more in bare 
error which is purely involuntary. Dccav of Piets 

PE'CCABLE. adj. [from pecco, Lat.] Incident to fin/ 
Peccadi llo. [Spanilh ; peccadille, French.] A petty fault; 
a flight crime; a venial offence. 

He means thofe little vices, which we call follies and the 
deieflsof the human undemanding, or at moft the peccadillos 
of life, rather than the tragical vices to which men are hur¬ 
ried bv their unruly paffrons. Dryden. 

Tis low ebb wife his accufers, when fuch peccadilos as 
thefe are put in to fwell the charge. AtterLurc. 

* Pe'ccancy. 
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i J £ / ccANCv. n. f. [from peedant.^ Bad quality. 

Apply refrigerants without any preceding evacuation, be- 
cauie the difeafe took its original merely from the difaft'e&ion 
of the part, and not from the peccancy of the humours. Wifctn. 

PE'CCANT. adj. [peccant, Fr. peccant, Latin.] 

x. Guilty; criminal. 

From them I will not hide 

My judgments, how with mankind I proceed ; 

As how with peccant angels late they law. Milton. 

That fuch a peccant creature fhould difapprove and repent 
of every violation of the rules of juft and honelt, this right 
rcafon could not but infer. South's Sermons. 

1. Ill dilpoled; corrupt; bad ; offenfive to the body ; injur¬ 
ious to health. It is chiefly ufed in medical writers. 

With laxatives preferve your body found. 

And purge the peccant humours that abound. Drydcu. 

Such as have the bile peccant or deficient are relieved by 
bitters, which are a fort of fubfidiary gall. Arbutbnot. 

3. Wrong; bad; deficient; unformal. 

Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the citation be 
peccant in form or matter. Ayiiffe's Parergon. 

Peck. n,f. [from pocca, or perhaps from pae, a veflel. Skinner. 

1. The fourth part of a bufhel. 

Burn our veflels, like a new 

Seal’d peck or bulhel, for being true. Hudibras. 

To every hill of alhes, fome put a peck of unflacked lime, 
which they cover with the afhes till rain flacks the lime, and 
then they lpread them. Mortimer's Hujhandry. 

He drove about his turnips in a cart; 

And from the fame machine fold pecks of peafe. King. 

2. Proverbially. [In low language.] A great deal. 

Her finger was fo fmall, the ring 

Would not ftay on which they did bring; 

It was too wide a peck ; 

It look’d like the great collar juft 

About our young colt’s neck. Suckling. 

To PECK. v. a. [beequer y French ; picken , Dutch.] 

1. To ftrike with the beak as a bird. 

2 . To pick up food with the beak. 

She was his only joy, and he her pride, 

She, when he walk’d, went pecking by his fide. Dryden. 

Can any thing be more furprifing, than to confider Cicero 
obferving, with a religious attention, after what manner the 
chickens pecked the grains of corn thrown them. Addifon. 

3. To ftrike with any pointed inftrument. 

With a pick-ax of iron about fixtecn inches long, fharpened 
at the one end to peck, and flat headed at the other to drive 
little iron wedges to cleave rocks. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

4. To ftrike ; to make blows. 

Two contrary factions, both inveterate enemies of our 
church, which they are perpetually pecking and ftriking at 
with the fame malice. South's Sermons. 

They will make head againft a common enemy, whereas 
mankind lie pecking at one another, till they are tom to 
pieces. L'EJlrange. 

5. The following paflage is perhaps more properly written to 
pecky to throw. 

Get up o’ th’ rail, I’ll peck you o'er the pales elfe. Shakefp. 

Pe'cker. n. f. [fromprrE] 

1. One that pecks. 

2. A kind of bird : as, the vrooH-pecker. 

The titmoufe and the peckers hungry brood. 

And Progne with her bofom ftain’d in blood. Dryden. 

Peckled. adj. [corrupted from fpeckled.] Spotted ; varied with 
(pots. 

Some arc peckled, fome greenifh. Walton's Angler. 

Pecti'nal. n.f. [from peflen, Lat. a comb.] 

There are other fifhes whofe eyes regard the heavens, as 
plain and cartilaginous fifhes, as peftinals, or fuch as have 
their bones made laterally like a comb. Brown. 

Pe'ctinated. adj. [from pollen.] Put one within another al¬ 
ternately. This feems to be die meaning. 

To fit croft leg’d or with our fingers pectinated, is ac¬ 
counted bad. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Pectin a'tion. n.f. The ftatc of being pectinated. 

The complication or pectination of the fingers whs an hiero¬ 
glyphic of impediment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pe'ctoral. adj. [from pedoralis , Latin.] Belonging to the 
breaft. 

Being troubled with a cough, pectorals were preferibed, 
and he was thereby relieved. Wifeman. 

Pe'ctoral. n.f. [peCloralc, Lat. pedoral, Fr.] A breaft plate. 

PeCu'late. ) n.J. [peculatus, Latin ; peculat, Fr..] Robbery 

Peculation. J of the publick; theft of publick money. 

Pecu'lator. [Latin.] Robber of the publick. 

PECU'LIAR. adj. [peculiarity from peculium , Lat. pccule, Fr.] 

1. Appropriate ; belonging to any one with exclufion of others. 

I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word humour 
is peculiar to our Englilh tongue; but not that the thing itfclf 
is peculiar to the Englifh, bccauie the contrary may be found 
in many Spanifh, Italian and French productions. Swift. 

2. Not common to other things. 

1 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


PED 

The ohly facred hymns they are that chriftianitv hath ten, 
liar unto itfclf, the other bemg longs too of praiie aiid of 
thankfgiving, but fongs wherewith as we ferve God fo * 
Jews likewifc. Hooker, b. v.’ f 

Space and duration being ideas that have (bmething very 
abltrufe and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one 
with another may be of ufe for their illuftration. ° l ocl f 

3. Particular; fingle. To join moji with peculiar, though f ou „j 
in Dryden, is improper. 

One peculiar nation to feledl 
From all the reft, of whom to be invok’d. 

I neither fear, nor will provoke the war; 

My fate is Juno’s moft peculiar care. 

Peculiar, n. f. 

1. The property ; the exclufive property. 

By tincture or reflection, they augment 
Their final] peculiar. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Revcng,e is lo abfolutely the peculiar of heaven, that no 
confideration whatever can empower even the belt men to 
aflume the execution of it. South’s Sermons. 

2. Something abfeinded from the ordinary jurifdiction. 

Certain peculiars there are, fome appertaining to the digni¬ 
ties of the cathredral church at Exon. Carew. 

Peculiarity, nf. [from peculiar.] Particularity; fomething 
found only in one. . 

If an author poffeffed any diftinguifhing marks of ftyle or 
peculiarity of thinking, there would remain in his leaft fu'cedi- 
ful writings fome few tokens whereby to difeover him. Swift. 

Peculiarly, adv. [from peculiar.'] 

1. Particularly ; fingly. 

That is peculiarly the effect of the fun’s variation. JVoodw. 

2. In a manner not common to others. 

Pecuniary, adj. [pecuniarius, from pccunia, Lat. pecuniairejEx.] 

1. Relating to money. 

Their impoftures delude not only unto pecuniary defrau¬ 
dations, but the irreparable deceit of death. Brown. 

2. Confifting of money. 

Pain of infamy is a feverer punifhment upon ingenuous na¬ 
tures than a pecuniary muldf. Bacon. 

The injured perfon might take a pecuniary multft by way 
of attonement. Broome. 

Ped. n.f. 

1. A fmall packfaddle. A ped is much fhorter than a pannel, 
and is railed before and behind, and ferves for fmall burdens. 

A pannel and wanty, packfaddle and ped. Tujfer. 

2. A balket; a hamper. 

A hafk is a wicker wherein they ufe to carry fifh. Spenf. 

Pedago'gical. adj. [from pedagogue.] Suiting or belonging 
to a fchoolmafter. 

PE'DAGOGUE. n.f. [ pedagogue , Lat. vuiSooyuyo;, orocit and 
uyw.] One who teaches boys ; a fchoolmafter; a pedant. 

Few pedagogues but curie the barren chair. 

Like him who hang’d himfelf for mere defpair 

And poverty. Dryden. 

To Pe'dagogue. v. a. [TraiJxyuytu, from the noun.] To 
teach with fupercilioufnefs. 

This may confine their younger ftiles, 

Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will’s ; 

But never cou’d be meant to tie 

Authentic wits, like you and I. Prior. 

Pe'dagogy. n.f. [■ssoaiotyuyioi.] The mafterfhip; difcipline. 
In time the reafon of men ripening to fuch a pitch, as to 
be above the pedagogy of Mofes’s rod] and the difcipline of 
types, God thought fit to difplay the fubftance without the 
fhadow. South's Sermons. 

Pe'dal. adj. [pedalis, Lat.] Belonging to a foot. Did. 

Pe'dals. n.f. [pedalis, Lat. pedales, Fr.J The large pipes 
of an organ: fo called becaufc played upon and ftopt with 
the foot. Did. 

Peda'neous. adj. [pedaneus, Lat.] Going on foot. Did. 

PE'DANT. n. f. [pedant, French.] 

1. A fchoolmafter. 

A pedant that keeps a fchool i’ th’ church. Shakefp. 

The boy who fcarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud pedant, or declin’d a noun. Dryden. 

2. A man vain of low knowledge ; a man awkwardly oftenta- 
tious of his literature. 

The pedant can hear nothing but in favour of the conceits 
he is amorous of. Glatrodle. 

The preface has fo much of the pedant, and fo little of the 
converfation of men in it, that 1 Ihall pals it over. Addtjon. 

In learning let a nymph delight, 

Th e pedant gets a miftrefs by’t. 

Pfda'ntic. ) adj. [pedantefque, Fr. from pedant. 

Peda'ntical. J wardly oftentatious of learning. 

Mr. Chcckc had eloquence in the Latin and Greek tongues, 
but for other fufliciencies pedantick enough. Haywar • 

When wc fee any thing in an old fatyrift, that looks to 
and pedantick, we ought to confider how it appeared in t 
time the poet writ. , f ‘ 

The oblcurity is brought over them by ignorance and a g, 
made yet more obfeure by their pedantical clucidators. ^ 


Swift- 

Awk- 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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A fpirit Of con tradition is fo pedantic and hateful, that a To P E EI.. ^^ 

. r..U 11/arrh ™ft every inftancc of it. Watts, 1. To decorticate to flay 


man fhould watch againft every inftance c. ... 

We now believe the Copernican lyftcm i yet wc {hall ftill 
ufe the popular terms of fun-rife and fun-fet, and not intro¬ 
duce a new pedantick defeription of them from the motion of 
th earth Bentley s Sermons. 

Pedantically, adv. [from pedantical .j With awkward 
oftentation of literature. 

The earl of Rofcommon has excellently rendered it; 
too faithfully is, indeed, pedantically ; ’tis a faith like that, 
which proceeds from fuperftition. Dryden. 

Pedantry, n.f. [pcdantcrie, Fr.J Awkward oftentation of 
needlefs learning. 


The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands, 

And ftuckthcm up before the fulfomc ewes. Sbakejp. 

2. [From piller, to rob.] To plunder. According to analogy 
this fhould be written pill. 

Who once juft and temp’rate conquer d well. 

But govern ill the nations under yoke. 

Peeling their provinces, exhaufted all - 

But luft and rapine. Milton s Paradife Regained. 

Lord-like at cafe, with arbitary pow’r. 

To peel the chiefs, the people to devour ; 

Thefe, traitor, are thy talents. Dryden. 

that favours much of pedantry, a referve of PEED n.f. [pellis, Latin ; pelure, French.] The fkm or thin 

WSlrgaUj A WM thin board with a ,on g 
handle, ufed by bakers to put their bread in and out of the 


Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of quotation. Cowl. 
Make us believe it, if you can : it is in Latin, if I may 
be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, non perfuadebis, etimafi 
perfuaferis. Addifon's Freeholder 

From the univerfities the young nobility are font for fear ot 
contracting any airs of pedantry by a college education. Swift. 

To Pe ddle, v. n. To be bufy about trifles. Ainf. It is com¬ 
monly written piddle: as, what piddling work is here. 
PedeRe'ro. n.f. [pedrero, Spanifh, from piedra, a ftone with 
which they charged it.] A fmall cannon managed by a 
fwivcl. It is frequently written pat ever0. 

Pe destal, n. f. [piedjlal, Fr.] The lower member of a 
pillar; the balls of a ftatue. 

The poet bawls 

And fhakes the ftatues and the pedefla/s. Dryden. 

In the centre of it was a grim idol; the forepart of the 
pedefal was curioufly embofled with a triumph. Addifon. 

So ftiff, fo mute ! fome ftatue you would fwear 
Stcpt from its pedejlal to take the air. Pope. 

Pede'strious. adj-. '[pede/lris, Latin.] Not winged ; going 
on foot. 

Men conceive they never lie down, and enjoy not the po- 
fition of reft, ordained unto all pedejirious animals. Brown. 
Pe'dicle. n.f. [from pedis, Lat. fedicule, Fr.] The footftalk, 
that by which a leaf or fruit is fixed to the tree. 

The caufe of the holding green, is the clofe and compact 
fubftance of their leaves and pedicles. Bacon. 

Pedi'cular. adj. [pedicularis, Lat. pcdiculaire, Fr.] Having 
the phthyriafis or loufy diftemper. Ainfworth. 

Pe'digree. n.f. [pere and degre, Skinner .] Genealogy; li¬ 
neage; account of defeent. 

I am no herald to enquire of men’s pedegrees, it fufficeth 
me if I know their virtues. Sidney. 

You tell a pedigree 

Of threefcore and two years, a filly time. Shakcfpeare. 
Alterations of firnames, which in former ages have been 
very common, have obfeured the truth of our pedigrees, that 
it will be no little hard labour to deduce many of them. Cam. 
To the old heroes hence was giv’n 
A pedigree which reach’d to heav’11. Waller. 

The Jews preferved the pedigrees of their feveral tribes, 
with a more lcrupulous exadlncfs than any other nation. Atter. 
Pe'diment. n.f. [pedis, Lat.] In architecture, an ornament 
that crowns the ordonanccs, finifhes the fronts of buildings, 
and ferves as a decoration over gates, windows and niches: 
it is ordinarily of a triangular form, but fometimes makes the 
arch of a circle. Did. 

PE'DLER. n.f. [a petty dealer ; a contra&ion produced by fre¬ 
quent ufe.] One who travels the country with (mail com¬ 
modities. 

AH as a poor pedler he did wend. 

Bearing a trufl’e of trifles at his backe; 

As bells and babies and glades in his packc. Spenfer. 

If you did but hear the pedler at the door, you would never 
dance again after a tabor and pipe Shakcfpeare. 

He is wit’s pedler, and retails his wares 
At wakes and waflals, meetings, markets, fairs. Shakefp. 
Had fly UlyiTes at the fack 

Of Troy brought thee his pedler' s pack. C/eaveland. 

A narrow education may beget among fome of the clergy 
in poffeffion fuch contempt for all innovators, as merchants 
have for pedlers. Swift. 

Atlas was fo exceeding ftrong. 

He bore the (kies upon his back. 

Juft as a pedler docs his pack. Swift. 

Pe'dlery. adj. [from pedler.] Wares fold by pedlers. 

The fufferings of thofe of my rank arc trifles in compari- 
fon of what all thofe who travel with fi(h, poultry, pcdlcry 
ware to fell. Swift. 

Pe'ddling. adj. Petty dealing; fuch as pedlers have. 

So flight a plcalure I may part with, and find no mifs; 
this peddling profit I may refign, and ’twill be no breach in 
my ellatc. Decay of Piety. 

PedoBaptism. n.f. [ra'i^et and (2oiifJ («•/*«.] Infant haptifm. 

Did. 

Pe'dobaptist. n.f. [ir* iio? and pawrltpif.] One that holds 
or pracliles infant baptifm. 


oven. 

Peeler, n.f. [from peel.] 

1. One who ftrips or flays. 

2 . A robber ; a plunderer. 

Yet otes with her fucking a peeler is found. 

Both ill to the mailler and worfe to fome ground. 

TuJ/er. 

As ’tis a peeler of land, fow it upon lands that arc rank. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
To PEEP. v. n. [This word has no etymology; except that of 
Skinner, who derives it from opliejfen, Dutch, to lift up ; and 
of Cafaubon, who derives it from oViTrivln'f, a fpy ; perhaps it 
may come from pip, pipio, Latin, to cry as young birds: 
wheh the chickens firft broke the Ihcll and cried, they were 
faid to begin to pip or peep ; and the word that exprefied the 
adt of crying, was by miftake applied to the adtof appearing 
that was at the fame time : this is offered till fomething better 
may be found.] 

I. To make the firft appearance. 

She her gay painted plumes difordered. 

Seeing at laft hcrfelf from danger rid, 

Peeps forth and foon renews her native pride. Ea. ghteen. 
Your youth 

And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly through it. 

Do plainly give you out an unftain’d fliepherd. Shakefp. 

England and France might through their amity. 

Breed him fome prejudice; for from this league; 

Peep’d harms that menac’d him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I can fee his pride 

Peep through each part of him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The tim’rous maidcn-blofl'oms on each bough 
Peept forth from their firft bluflies ; fo that now 
A thoufand ruddy hopes fmii’d in .each bud; 

And flatter’d every greedy eye that flood. Crafloaw. 

With words not hers, and more than human found. 

She makes th’ obedient ghofts peep trembling through the 
ground. Rofcontmon. 

Earth, but not at once, her vifage rears. 

And peeps upon the feas from upper grounds. Dryden. 

Fair as the face of nature did appear, y 

When flowers firft peep’d, and trees did bloffoms bear, C 
And winter had not yet deform’d th’ inverted year. Dryd. J 
Printing and letters had juft peeped abroad in the world ; 
and the reftorers of learning wrote very eagerly againft otic 
another. Atter bury. 

Though but the very white end of the fprout peep out in 
the outward part of the couch, break it open, you will find 
the fprout of a greater largenefs. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps wc try. 

And the firft clouds and mountains feem the laft; 

But thofe attain’d, we tremble to furvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d way ; 

Th’ increafing prol'pe£t tires our wand’ring eyes, 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps ari'lfc. Pope. 

Moft fouls but peep out once an age. 

Dull fullen pris’ncrs in the body’s cage. Pope. 

2. To look (lily, clofely or curioufly; to look through anv 
crevice. 

Who »is the fame, which at my window peet>s. 

Spenfer. 

Come thick night! 

That my keen knife Ice not the wound it makes ; 

Nor heav’11 peep through the blanket of the dark, 

T ° Cl 7 kold. Sbakejp. Macbeth. 

Nature hath fram d ftrange fellow, in her time ; 

Some that will cvcririorc peep through their eyes, * 

And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. * ’ Shakefp. 

A fool will peep in at the door. Eceluf. xxi. 23. 

• The trembling leaves through which he play’d’ * 
Dappling the walk with light and (hade. 

Like lattice-windows give the fpy 

Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleavelemd. 

All doors are (hut, no fervant peeps abroad. 

While others outward went on quick difpatch. Dryden. 

The 
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The daring flamesin, and faw from far 
The awful beauties of the facred quire ; 

But fince it was prophan’d by civil war, 

Heav’n thought it fit to have it purg’d by fire. Dryden. 
From each tree 

The feather’d people look down to peep on me. Dryden. 
T hofe remote and vaft bodies were formed not merely to 
be peept at through an optick glafs. Bentleys Sermons. 

O my mufe, juft diftance keep ; 

7 hou art a maid, and muft not peep. 

' In vain his little children peeping out 
Into the mingling ftorm, demand their fire. Thatnfon. 
Peep. n.f. 

1. Firft appearance: as, at the peep and firft break of day. 

2. A fly look. 

Would not one think, the almanackmakcr was crept out 
of his grave to take t’ other peep at the ftars. Swift. 

Pee'per. n.f. Young chickens juft breaking the fhell. 

Difhcs I chufe, though little, yet genteel; 

Snails the firft courfe, and peepers crown the meal. Bramjl. 
Peephole. In. f. [peep and hole.] Hole through which 
Pee'pingholE. J one may look without being difeovered. 

By the peepholes in his creft. 

Is it not virtually confeft. 

That there his eyes took diftant aim. Prior. 

The fox fpied him through a peepinghole he had found out 
to fee what news. L'Eftrange. 

PEER. n.f. [pair, French.] 

1. Equal; one of the fame rank. 

His peers upon this evidence 

Have found him guilty of high treafon. Shakefp. 

Amongft a man’s peers, a man (hall be fure of familiarity; 
and therefore it is good a little to keep ftate. Bacon. 

Oh ! what is man, great maker of mankind ! 

That thou to him fo great refpeCt do’ft bear ! 

That thou adorn’ft him with fo bright a mind, 
Mak’fthim a king, and ev’n an angel’s peer. Davies. 

2 . One equal in excellence or endowments. 

In fong he never had his peer, 

From fweet Cecilia down to chanticleer. Dryden. 

3. Companion : fellow. 

, He all his peers in beauty did furpafs. Fairy £>ueen. 

If you did move to-night. 

In the dances, with what fpight 
Of your peers you were beheld. 

That at every motion fwell’d. Benj. Johnfon. 

Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur’s reign, 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne. Dryd. 

4. A nobleman: of nobility we have five degrees, who arc all 
neverthelefs called peers, becaufe their eflcutial privileges are 
the fame. 

I fee thee compaft with thy kingdom’s peers. 

That fpeak my falutation in their minds : 

Hail king of Scotland ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

King Henry’s peers and chief nobility 
Deftroy’d themfelves, and loft the realm of France. Shakef 
Be juft in all you fay, and all you do ; 

Whatever be your birth, you’re fure to be 
A peer of the firft magnitude to me. Dryden. 

To Peer. v. n. [By contraction from appear .] 

1. To come juft in fight. 

As the fun breaks through the darkeft clouds. 

So honour peereth in the meaneft habit. Shakefp. 

Yet a many of your horfemen peer, 

And gallop o’er the field. Shakefpear's Henry V. 

Ev’n through the hollow eyes of death 
I fpy life peering Shakefp. 

See how his gorget peers above his gown. 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Johnfon. 
Hell itfclf will pafs away. 

And leave her dolorous manfionto the peering day. Milt. 

2. To look narrowly ; to peep. 

Now for a clod-like hare in form they peer. 

Now bolt and cudgel fquirrels leap do move. 

Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear 
They catch, while he, fool ! to himfelf makes love. Sidn. 

Peering in maps for ports, and peers, and roads. 

And every objeCI that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shakepf. Merch. of Vmice. 
Pee'rage. n.f. [pairie, Fr. from peer.] 

1. The dignity of a peer. 

His friendihips he to few confin’d ; 

No fools of rank or mongrel breed. 

Who fain would pafs for Lords indeed ; 

Where titles give no right or power. 

And peerage is a wither’d flower. Swift. 

2. The body of peers. 

Not only the penal laws are in force againft papifts, and 
their number is contemptible, but alfo the peerage and com¬ 
mons are excluded from parliament. Dryden. 

Peerdom. n.f. [from peer.] Peerage. Ainfworth. 

Pee'ress. n.f. [female of peer.] The lady of a peer ; a wo¬ 
man ennobled. 


PEG 

Statefmart and patriot ply alike the flocks ; 

Peerefs and butler lhare alike the box. p 

Peerless, adj. [from peer.] Unequalled; having no pee-^ 
1 biud, v ' 

On pain of punilhment, the world to weet. 

We (land up peerlefs. ^ 

Xou, 

So perfeCI, and fo peerlefs, are created 

Of every creature’s belt. Shakefpeare's Temft 

Her peerlefs feature, joined with her birth, 

Approves her fit for none, but for a king. Shakeh 

Hefperus, that led 

The ftarry hoft, rode brighteft ; till the moon, 

Riling in clouded majeft, yat length. 

Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerlefs light. M'f b n , 

Such muiic worthielt were to blaze 
The peerlefs light of her immortal praife. 

Whole lullre leads us. Milton 

Her drefs, her Ihape, her matchlcfs grace, 

Were all obferv’d, as well asheav’nly face; 

With fuch a peerlefs majeity £he Hands, 

As in that day lhc took the crown. Dryden. 

Pee'rlessness. n.f. [from peerlefs.] Univerfal fuperiority. 

PEE'VISH, adj. [This word Junius, with more reafon than he 
commonly difeovers, fop poles to be formed by corruption from 
perverf ; Skinner rather derives it from beeijh, as we fay 
wajpijh.] Petulant; wafpifh; eafily offended; irritable; 
Lralcible; foon angry ; perverfe ; morofe ; querulous; full of 
expreffions of dilcontent i hard to pleale. 

For what can breed more petuijh incongruities, 

Than man to yield to female lamentations. Sidney, 

She is peevifh, lulien, froward. 

Proud, difobedient, ftubborn, lacking duty. Shakefp. 

If thou haft the metal of a king. 

Being wrong’d as we are by this peevifh town, 

Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery. 

As we will ours, againft thefe faucy walls. Shakefp. 

I will not prelume 

To fend fuch peevifh token* to a king. Shakefp. 

Thofe deferve to be doubly laugh’d at, that are pievijb anJ 
angry for nothing to no purpofe. L’Eftrange. 

Neither will it be lktire or peevijh inveCtive to affirm, that 
infidelity and vice are apt much diminilhed. Swift, 

Pee'vishly. adv. [from peevifh.] Angrily; queruloufly; 
morolely. 

He was fo peevifhly opiniative and proud, that he would 
neither alk nor hear the advice of any. Hayward. 

Pee'vishness, n.f [from peevifh.] Irafcibility; queruloul- 
nefs; fretfulnefs; perverfends. 

Some mifearriages in government might efcape through the 
peevijhnefs of others, envying the publick fhould be managed 
without them. King Charles. 

It will be an unpardonable, as well as childifh percijhnefs, 
if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and neg- 
lcCl to improve it. Lode. 

You may find 

Nothing but acid left behind : 

From paffion you may then be freed, 

When peevijhnefs and fpleen fucceed. Swift. 

Peg. n.f [pegghe, Teutonick.] 

1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, which docs the office of 
an iron nail. 

Solid bodies forefhew rain ; as boxes and pegs of wood, 
when they draw and wind hard. Bacon. 

The teeth are about thirty in each jaw ; all of them clavi- 
culares or peg teeth, not much unlike the tulks of a maftilf. 

Grew's Mufeern. 

If he pretends to be cholerick, we {hall treat him like his 
little friend Dicky, and hang him upon a peg till he comes to 
himfelf. Addifon's Guardian, N° 108. 

The pegs and nails in a great building, though they are but 
little valued in themfelves, arc abfolutely neceflary to keep the 
whole frame together. Addifon's Spoliator. 

A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, more vir¬ 
tuous or wife, than if it hung upon a peg. Swift- 

2. The .pins of an inftrument in which the firings are ftraineJ. 

You are well tun’d now; but I’ll let down 
The pegs that make this mufick. Shakefp. Othit 0. 

3. To take a Peg lower ; to deprefs; to fink : perhaps tram re¬ 
laxing the cords of mufical inftruments. 

Remember how in arms and politicks. 

We ftill have worfted all your holy tricks, 

Trepann’d your party with intrigue. 

And took your grandees down a peg. 

4. The nickname of Margaret. 

To Pec. v. a. To faften with a peg. 

I will rend an oak. 


Hudiiras. 


And peg thee in his knotty entrails, ’till - a 

Thou’ft bowl’d away twelve winters. ShaUfp.f em i’J 
Taking the flioots of the paft fpring, and pegging - » 
wn in very rich earth, by that time twelvemonth thj 


down in very 
be ready to- remove. 
7 


Evelyn's Kalendar- 

J Pelf. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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PEN 


Pelf, n.f [In low Latin, pelfra, not known whence derived; 
pettjfe, in Norman, is frippery.] Money ; riches. 

The thought of this doth pafs all worldly .pelf. ' Sidniy. 


Pellu'cidity. \n.f [from pellucid.] Tranfparency; clear- 

Per T fT'rrnx’rcO 1 nolo • nnf onoriHf 


1 pals 
Hardy elf. 

Thou dareft view my direful countenance, 

I read thee ralh and heedlefs of thyfelf. 

To trouble my ftill feat and heaps of pretious pelf. 

Fairy jjheecn. 

Immortal gods, I crave no pelf j 
I pray for no man but myfelf. Shakefpeare. 

He call’d his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pdf 
Soon fplit him on the former flielf: 

He put it out again. Dryden's Horace. 

To the poor if he refus’d his pelf. 

He us’d them full as kindly as himfelf. Swift. 

Pe'lican. n.f. [pelicanus, low Lat. pellican, Fr.J 

There are two forts of pelicans ; one lives upon the water 
and feeds upon fifh ; the other keeps in deferts, and feeds 
upon ferpents and other reptiles: the pelican has a peculiar 
tcndemels for its young ; it generally places its neft upon a 
craggy rock : the pelican is fuppofed to admit its young to 
fuck blood from its breaft. Calonet. 

Should difearded fathers 
Have this little mercy on their flefh ; 

’Twas this flefli begot thofe pelican daughters. Shakefp. 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, like the flice of 
apothecaries. Hakewill on Providence. 

PE'LLET. n. f [from pila , Lat. pelote, Fr.l 

1. A little ball. 

That which is fold to the merchants, is made into little 
pellets, and fealed. Sandys. 

I dreffed with little pellets of lint. knifeman's Surgery. 

2. A bullet ; a ball. 

The force of gunpowder hath been aferibed to rarefaction 
of the earthy fubftance into flame, and fo followeth a dilata¬ 
tion ; and therefore, left two bodies fhould be in one place, 
there muft needs alfo follow an expulfion of the pellet or 
) blowing up of the mine : but thefe are ignorant fpeculations; 
for flame, if there were nothing elfe, will be fuffocated with 
any hard body, fuch as a pellet is, or the barrel of a gun ; fo 
as the hard body would kill the flame. Bacon. 

A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half the fpirit 
of wine, burnt only eighty-feven pulfes. Bacon. 

How fliall they reach us in the air with thofe pellets they 
can hardly roll upon the ground. JJ EJlrange. 

In a Ihooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain limit, the 
more forcibly the air paffes and drives the pellet. Ray: 

Pe'lleted. adj. [from pellet.] Confiding of bullets. 

My brave Egyptians all, 

By the difeandying of this pelleted ftorm. 

Lie gravelefs. Shakefpeare. 

Pe'llicle. n.f. [pellicula, Lat.] 

1. A thin (kin. 

After die difeharge of the fluid, the pellicle muft be broke. 

2. It is often ufed for the film which gathers upon hquora^- 
pregnated with talcs or other fubftances, and evaporated by 

Pe'lljtory. n.f. [parietaria, Lat.] A11 herb. 

The pellitory hath an apctalous flower, whofe flower cup is 
divided into four parts, which is fometimes bell-{haped like a 
funnel, with four ftamina or threads furrounding the pointal 
which becomes for the moft part an oblong feed, furrounded 
by die flower cup ; to which may be added, the flowers are 
produced from the wings of the leaves. Miller. 

Pellmell. n.f. [peflemejle, Fr.] Confufedly ; tumultuouflv ; 
one among another. J 

When we have dafh’d them to the ground. 

Then defie each other; and pell null 

Make work upon ourfelves. Shakefpeare's King John. 

Never yet did infurredion want J 

Such moody beggars, ftarving for a time 
Of pellmell havock and confufion. Henry IV 

He knew when to fall on pellmell , 7 

Pp, ,T° “J b r ack 7/ ? nd T retr f 1 as wel1 - Hudibras. 

tells, n. f. [pelhs , Lat.] 

Clerk of the fells, an officer belonging to the exchequer, 
who enters every teller’s bill into a parchment roll called W/fr 

ZZaTTj- - C ° f r f, Cei r Pt l ; a , nd alfo makes mother roll 

PELLIlf m" T 5 r 3 T f thC s dlfburfements - Bailey. 
n.r C J D ‘ adj J & lluc,dus > Lat -J Clear; tranfparent: 
not opake; not dark, 1 * 

The colours are owing to the intermixture of foreign matter 
witb the proper matter of the ftone : this is the cafe agates 
and other coloured ftoncs the colours of fevcral whereof may 
be extracted, and the bodies rendered as pellucid as crvftil 
without fcnfibly damaging the texture. ' Tv.Xftl 

air t^ atef , 6 ma u Warm in ^ pellucid vcffel emptied of 
air the water in the vacuum will bubble and boil as vehe¬ 
mently as it would in die open air in a veffel fet upon the fire, 
till it conceives a much greater heat. jfewton's Opticks. 


• u, . 

Pellu'cidness. > nefs; not opacity. 

The air is a clear and pellucid menftruum, in which the 
infenfible particles of diffolved matter float, without troubling 
the pellucidity of the air; when on a fudden by a precipitation 
they gather into vifible mifty drops that make clouds. Locke. 

We confider their pellucidnefs and the vaft quandty of light, 
that paffes through them without reflection. Kcil. 

Pelt. n.f. [from pellis, Lat.] 

1. Skin; hide. 

The camels hair is taken for the fkin or pelt with the hair 
upon it. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

A fcabby tetter on their pelts will ftick. 

When the raw rain has pierc’d them to the quick. Dryden. 

2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. Ainfworth. 

Pelt-mong£r. n. f. [pellio, Lat. pelt and monger.] A dealer 

in raw hides. 

To Pelt. v. a. [poltern, German, Skinner ; contracted from 
pellet, Mr. Lye.] It is generally ufed of fomething thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than deftru&ive violence. 

1. To ftrike with fomething thrown. 

Poor naked wretches wherefoe’er you are 
That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm ! 

How {hall your houfeltfs heads and unfed fides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs defend you. Shakefp. 

Do but ftand upon the foaming ftiore. 

The chiding billows feem to pelt the clouds. Shakefp. 

No zealous brother there would want a ftone 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan. Dryden. 

Obfcure perfons have infulted men of great worth, and 
pelted them from coverts with little objections. Atterhury. 

The whole empire could hardly fubduc me, and I might 
eafily with ftones pelt the metropolis to pieces. Gulliver. 
2- To throw ; to caft. 

My Phillis me with pelted apples plies, 

, Then ^‘PPmg to the woods the wanton hies. Dryden. 
Pe lting. adj. This word in Shakefpeare fignifies, I know not 
why, mean ; paltry ; pitiful. 

Could great men thunder, Jove could ne’er be quiet: 
For every pelting petty officer 

Would ufe his heav’n for thunder. Shakefpeare . 

Fogs falling in the land. 

Have ever)' pelting river made to proud. 

That they have overborn their continents. Shakefp. 

They from fliecpcotes and poor pelting villao-es 
Enforce their charity. 3 Shakefp. 

A tenement or felting farm. Shakeft, 

PE'LVIS. -n.f. [Latin.] The lower part of the belly. 

Pen. n. f. [penna , Latin.] 
x. An inftrument of writing. 

Never durft poet touch a pen to write. 

Until his ink were temper’d with love’s fighs. Shakefp. 
Eternal deities! 

Who write whatever time fliall bring to pafs. 

With pens of Adamant on plates of brafs. Dryden. 

He takes the papers, lays them down again; 

And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. Dryden 

1 can, by defign.ng the letters, tell what new idea it fliall 
exhibit the next moment, barely by drawing my pen over ir, 
which will neither appear, if my hands fland ftill; or thoueh 
1 move my pen, if my eyes be {hut. r J?. 

2. Feather. 

The pens that did his pinnions bind. 

Were like main-yards with flying canvas lin’d. 

3. Wing; though even here it may mean feather. Fatry ^ Ufc, *‘ 

Feather’d foon and fledg’d, 

Whh Sf’r hei . r /u" J and foari,, g th ’ a!r foblime, 

. PF^m n g e P,S d th , C S round - Milton’S Paradife Loft. 

4 ‘ C Mv ffi P rh nn A n ’, SaX ° n - ] , A fma11 inclofu « ^ a coop. J 
My father Hole two geefe out of a pen. Shakefp: 

the beft C i 0 n°the W ^ 0 d ^ ^ CaP ° m ^ fupper /,^ d take 
She in pem r his flocks will fold. Dryden'sHorZ .' 

A j u k V” lh y P onds > and chickens in thy pens. 

And be thy turkeys num’rous as thy hens. King. 


“““ uc u, y cur * e ys num rous as thy hen 
. . . The gather’d flocks 

Are in the wattled fen innumerous prefs’d. 

Head above head. , „ 

ToPxk. [pennan and ptnban, Saxon. 1 f “" 

I 'placc“° Pi <hu ' “ Pi “ ' n “S c ' '» rapnfon in a narrow 

. , , Away with her. 

And pen her up. 

d ■ ... , % heavy fon 

Irivate in his chamber pens himfelf 

The plaifter alone would pen the humn..r I a anaK fJT' 

W the part, and forbid new humour f y “T 

wk i. As when a prowling wolf. 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Shakefp. 
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PEN 

In hurdled cotes, amid the field fecure 
Leaps o’er the fence with eafe into the fold. Milton. 

The glafs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it to deliver 
itfelf by an expanfion of its parts. Boyle. 

The prevention of mifehief is preferibed by the Jewifh 
cuftom ; they pen up their daughters, and permit them to be 
acquainted with none. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ah ! that your bus’nefs had been mine, 

To pen the fhcep. ' Dryden. 

2. [From the noun.] To write. It probably meant at firft 
only the manual exercife of the pen, or mechanical part of 
writing ; but it has been long ufed with relation to the Itile 
or compofition. 

For prey thefe fhepherds two he took, 

Whofe metal ftiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearfay pictures, ora window look. 

With one good dance or letter finely pennd. Sidney. 

I would be loth to call away my fpeech; for, befides that 
it is excellently well penn’d, I have taken great pains to con 
lt> Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Read this challenge, mark but the penning of it. Shakefp. 
A fentence fpoken by him in Englifli, and penned out of 
his mouth by four good fccretaries, for trial of our orthogra¬ 
phy, was fet down by them. Camden’s Remains. 

He frequented fermons, and penned notes with his own 
j ian( j > Hayward on Edward VI. 

The digefting my thoughts into order, and the letting them 
down in writing was neceffary ; for without fuch ftrict exa¬ 
mination, as the penning them affords, they would have been 
disjointed and roving ones. Digby on the Soul. 

Almoft condemn’d, he mov’d the judges thus : 

Hear, but inftead of me, my Oedipus; 

The judges hearing with applaufe, at th’ end 
Freed him, and faid, no fool fuch lines had pennd. Dcnh. 
Gentlemen fhould extempore, or alter a little meditation, 
fpeak to fome fubjcct without penning of any thing. Locke. 

Should I publifh the prailcs that are l'o well pennd, they 
woulddo honour to the perfons who write them. Addifon. 
Twenty fools I never law 
Come with petitions fairly pennd. 

Defiring I Ihould (land their friend. Swift. 

Pe’nal. adj. [penal , Fr. from poena, Lat.] 

1. Denouncing puniihment; enacting puniihment. 

Gratitude plants fuch generolity in the heart of man, as 
fhall more cffeaually incline him to what is brave and be¬ 
coming than the terror of any penallw. South. 

2. Ufed for the purpofes of puniihment ; vindictive. 

Adamantive chains and penal fire. Milton. 

Penalty. 3 „ r [from penaliti, old French.] 

Penality. J j 

1. Puniihment; cenfure ; judicial infliction. 

Many of the ancients denied the Antipodes, and fome unto 
the penality of contrary affirmations; but the experience of na¬ 
vigations, can now affert them beyond a 1 dictation. Brown 
Political power is a right of making laws with penalties of 
death, and consequently all left penalties, for preferv.ng pro¬ 
perty, and employing the force of the community in ^exe¬ 
cution of laws. . , . 

Beneath her footftool, fcicnce groans in chains. 

And wit dreads exile, penalties and pains. Dune,ad. 

2. Forfeiture upon non-performance. 

Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, . 

Who, if he break, thou may ft with better face 
• it a Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Pe'nNANCE. If [penence, old French; for penitence.] In- 
fliaion either p^ublick or private, fuftered as an exprefiion of 

repentance for fin. . «. 

And bitter pennance, with an iron whip. 

Was went him once to difciplc every day. Fairy Queen. 

Mew her up, > 

And make her bear the pennance r of her tongue. Sb*M- 
No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him never 

fo ftraight pennance to expiate his firft ^url'uit of his righT 
counfclfed him to have given over the purluit of h«J«ghJ- 

The feourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour 

Who whipped thenakedpart with a great 
rod of nettles dll all over Wittered, perfuaded him to per¬ 
forin this pennance in a fharp fit he had. 

Pence, n. f. The plural of penny-, formed from pennies, by 
a contraction ufual in the rapidity of colloquial fpeech. 

The fame fervant found one of his fellow lcrvants, which 
owed him an hundred pence, and took him by the throat. Mat. 

For thee the groves green liv rics wear, 
i __ 1 r>orl thn ilanrinff hours* 


PEN 

A fort of pidures there is, wherein the colours, as laid by 
the pencil on die table, mark out very odd figures. Lo t 
The faithful pencil has defign’d 
Some bright idea of the malter’s mind, 

Where a new world leaps out at his command. 

And ready nature waits upon his hand. p ot)e 

One dips the pencil, t’ other firings the lyre. 

2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a point they write with¬ 
out ink. 

Mark with a pen or pencil the moft confidcrable things in 
the books you defire to remember. Watts 

3. Any inftrument of writing without ink. 

To Pe'ncil. v.n. [from the noun.] To paint. 

Painting is almoft the natural man ; 

For fince difhonour trafficks with man’s nature, 

He is but outfide: pencil’d figures are 
Ev’11 fuch as they give out. Shakefpeare's Timon of Athens, 
Pe'ndant. n.f. [pendant , French.] 
r. A jewel hanging in the ear. 

The fpirits 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair. 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pp ( _ 

2. Any diing hanging by way of ornament. 

Unripe fruit, whofe verdant ftalks do cleave 
Clofe to the tree, which grieves no lefs to leave 
The finding pendant which adorns fier fo, 

And undl Autumn, on the bough Ihould grow. J Fuller. 

3. A pendulum. Obfolete. 

To make the fame pendant go twice as faft as it did, or 
make every undulation of it in half the time it did, make the 
line, at which it hangs, double in geometrical proportion to 
the line at which it hanged before. Digby on the SottL 

4. A finail flag in fhips. 

Pe'ndence. n.f. [from pendco, Lat.] Slopenefs ; inclination. 
The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence or flopc- 
nefs, dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two 
fhall ferve tor the elevation of the higheft top or ridge from 
the loweft. IVotton's Architecture. 

Pe'ndency. n.f. [from pendco , Lat.] Sufpenfe; delay of 
decifion. . 

The judge fhall pronounce in the principal caufe, nor can 
the appellant allege pendency of fuit. Aylijfe. 

IVndent. adj. [pendens , Latin; fome write pendant, from 
the French.] 

1. Hanging. 

Quaint in green file fhall be loofe enrob d 
With ribband pendent, flaring’bout her head. 

I fometimes mournful verlc indite, and ling 
Of defperate lady near a purling ftream. 

Or lover pendent oil a wdlow tree. 

2. Jutting over. 

A pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’c, that nod unto the world. 

And’mock our eyes with air. 

3. Supported above the ground. 

They brought, by wond’rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex’d abyfs. Milton s ParadfeLtjf. 

Pe'nding. n.f. [pendente life.] Depending ; remaining yet 

ljn Apcrfon pending fuit with the diocefan, fhall be defended 

Pe'n du loslty? 0 3 n.f [from pendulous.] The ftate of hang* 

1 ‘ he cncrcafcd by riding, that is, ttehnin 

defeended upon their 

PENDULOUS.%-. [pendulus, Lat.] Hanging; notfup- 

ported below. , 

All the plagues, that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o’er men’s faults, light on 
BeUerophon’s horfe, fram’d of >ron, and placed ^ 
,wn loadiioncs wi.h wings «pnnd^hn 

’"’The grinders are furniOred with three roots, and m *■ 
upper jaw often four, bceaufe thefe «« *»**“• JZ 
Pe'ndui.um. n. f. [pendulus, Lat. pendule. Ft..] / j. 

hung fo as that it may eafily fwing backwards ^J 0 ^ 
of .which the great law is, that its ofc.llat.ons are aiw / 
performed in equal time. 

Upon the bench I will io handle em. 

That the vibration of this pendulum 

Shall make all taylors yards of one ffudilran 

PEjSfgSSSSTB-* r, 

1. Such as may be pierced ; fuch as may admit th 

another body. 

Let him try thy dart, „ 

And pierce his only penetrable part. 
iir-/*nri ve of moral or inteUeaual nnprcffion. 


Shakefp. 


Phillips. 


Shakefp. 


2 . Sufceptive of moral or — 

I am not made of none. 


for tnee uic gi^**-* . , 1 am 

For thee the graces led the D j„. But fcnmll, to your kind entreaties. 

And nature’s ready pend paints the flow rs» vn 

A 


Shakefp- 

Peace* 
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PEN 

Peace, 

And let we wring y°ur heart for fo l ^ ^ 

° f 

imP ThT^penetrability and inrpenetra- 
,J h naffivity and activity, they being contrary; therefore 
b o ^niie rarefaction of the one quality is the pofition of its 
the inhnite rar cheyne's Philoftphical Principles. 

*•/ a****- Lat ' n] No ‘ 

“ f h'e heart refills purulent fumes into whofe 

Power of cnti^fng 

pi The S fubtlitiy, aaivity and p.nctrancy of its effluvia no ob- 
ftaclecan flop or repels’but they wil. 

pSrTRANT. *ij. [penetrant. Ft.] Having the power to 

P Tthe' SShEftS he in convenient giafc pro- 
ftolcd by warmth, the alcending fteams may eafdy be cmight 
and reduced into a penetrant (pint. . , a 

The food, mingled with fome diffolvent juices, is evacuated 
into the inteftines, where it is further fubulized and rendered 
fo fluid and penetrant, that the hner part finds its way m 
at the ftreight orifices of the ladleous vculs. *<')'■ 

To PE'NE'l RATE. v.a. penetro , Lat. penctrer, r r.J 
J. To pierce; to enter beyond the lurfacc; to make way into 

a b £mw is. of all other oi.y 
ting. . 

2. 'li afteft the mind, 
o 'I o reach the meaning. 

To Pene’trate. v.n. To make way. ... 

There fhall we clearlv fee the ufes of thefe things, which 
here were too fubtiie for us to penetrate. Roy. 

If we reached no farther than metaphor, we rather fancy 
than know, and are not yet penetrated into the infide and 

reality of the thing. Uckt ‘ 

Pf.netRa'tion. n.f. [penetration. Ft. from penetrate.] 

1. The act of entenng into any body. 

It warms 

The univerfe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration though unieen 
Shoots invifible virtue even to the deep. Milton s Par. Lojt. 

2 Mental entrance into any thing abftrufe. 

A penetration into the abftruie difficulties and depths of mo¬ 
dem algebra and fluxions, is not worth the labour of thole 
who deiign either of the three learned profeffions. Watts. 

?. Acureneis; fagacitv. 

The proudelt admirer Of his own parts might confult with 
otl'.ers, though of inferior capacity and pcnelratien. JVatts. 
Penetrative, odj. [from penetrate.] 

1. Piercing; fharp; fubtiie. . 

Let not air be too grofs, nor too penetrative, nor fubjea to 

any foggy noifomcnels from fens. fVotton. 

2 . Acute ; lagacious ; difcerning. 

O thou, whofe penetrative wifdom found 

The fouth fca rocks and flielves, where thoufands drown’d. 

Swift's Mijcellanies. 

7. Having the power to iniprefs the mind. 

Would'ft thou lee 

Thy mafter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face fubdu’d 

'Fo penetrative fhamc. Shakefpeare. 

Pfc/NETRATi veness. n. f.'[fcovopenetrative.] The quality of 
being penetrative. . 

Penguin, n.f* [anfer magellanicus^ Latin.J # 

1. A bird. This bird was found with this name, as ls/up- 
pofed, by the firft difeoverers of America ; and penguin feu- 
tying in Welfh a white head, and the head of this fowl being 
white, it has been imagined, that America was peopled from 
Wales ; whence Hudibras: 

Britifh Indians nam’d from penguins. 

Grew gives another account of the name, deriving it from 
pinguid, Lzt.fat ; but is, I believe, miftaken. 

The penguin is fo called from his extraordinary fatnefs : 
for though he be no higher than a large'goofe, yet he weighs 
fometimes fixteen pounds : his wings are extreme fhort and 
little, altogether unufeful for flight, but by the help whereof 
lie fwims very lwiftly. brew's Mufeeum. 

2. A fruit. 

The penguin is very common in the Weft Indies, where 
the juice of its fruit is often put into punch, being of a fharp 
acid flavour: there is alfo a wine made of the'juice of this 
fruit, but it will not keep good long. Miller. 

■PENINSULA, n.f. [Lat. pene hifula ; pcninfulc. Ft.] A 
piece of land almoft (urrounded by the lea, but joined by a 
narrow neck to the main. 

A fide of Milbrook lieth the penitifula of Infwork, on whofe 
mckland ftandeth an ancient houl’e. Carew. 


Shakefpeare. 

Shakefpeare. 


ft 


pen 

P,», » s ulat E d. [from pminfuld.} Almoft furrouftded 

ments of life or change of the affe&ions. 

Death is deferr’d, and penitence has room 
To mitigate, if not reverfe the doom. 

May penitence fly round thy mournful bed, 

And wing thy lateft prayer to pitying heav n ^ \ 

PF'NITENT. adj. [penitent, Fr. paemtens , Lat.] Kepentan , 
conlTtcfor fm/forrowful for P aft tranfgreffions, and refo- 
lutely amending life. 

Much it joys me 
To fee you become fb penitent. 

Give me 

The penitent inftrument to pick that bolt. 

Nor in the land of their captivity 
Humbled thcmfelves, or penitent befougM . 

The God of their forefathers. Milton s Par. Regain d. 

Provoking God to raife them enemies ; 

From whom as oft he faves them penitent. Milton. 

The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer d, 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear d. 

His preaching much, but more his praiftiee wrought 

A living fermon of the truths he taught. 7 

Pe'nitent. n.f. 

1. One forrowful for fin. . 

Concealed treafures fhall be brought into ufe by the in- 
duftry of converted penitents, whofe carcafes the impartial 
laws fhall dedicate to the worms of the earth. clv.1 

The repentance, which is formed by a grateful feme of 
divine goodnefs towards him, is refolved on while all the ap¬ 
petites are in their ftrength : the penitent conquers the tempta¬ 
tions of fin in their full force. Rogers s Sermons. 

2. One under cenfures of the church, but admitted to pennance. 

The counterfeit Dionyfius deferibes the pra&ice of the 
church, that the catechumens and penitents were admitted to 
the leffons and pfalms, and then excluded. Still,ngfeet. 

One under the direffion of a confeffor. 

'ENITE'NTIAL. adj. [from penitence.] Exprefling pemtence ; 
enjoined as pennance. 

I have done pennance for contemning love, 

Whofe high imperious thoughts have punifh’d me 
With bitter faffs and penitential groans. Shakefpeare. 

Is it not ftrange, that a rational man fliould adore leeks 
and earlick, and fhed penitential tears at the fmell of a deified 
onion ? South’s Sermons. 

Penite'ntiAL. n.f. [penitmciel, Fr. pcenitentiali, low Latin.] 

A book direffing tlie degrees of pennance. 

The pcnitentials or book of pennance contained fuch mat¬ 
ters as related to the impofing of pennance, and the reconci¬ 
liation of the perfon that fuftered pennance. Ayhffe. 

Penitentiary, n. f. . [penitencier, Fr. pamtentiarius, low 
Latin.] 

1. One who pjeferibes the rules and meafures or pennance. 

Upon the lofs of Urbin, the duke’s undoubted right, no 

penitentiary, though he had enjoined him never fo ftraight pen- 
nance to expiate his firft offence, would have counfelled him 
to have given over purfuit of his right, which he profperoufly 
re-obtained. , Baco f 

The great penitentiary with his councilors prefcribes the 
meafure of pennance. Ayltffe s Parergon. 

2. A penitent; one who docs pennance. 

A prifon reftrained John Northampton’s liberty, who, for 

abufing the fame in his unruly mayoralty of London, was 
condemned hither as a perpetual penitentiary. Carew. 

To maintain a painful fight againft the law of fin, is the 
work of the penitentiary. Hammond. 

3. The place where pennance is enjoined. Ainfwortb. 

Pe nitently, adv. [frompenitent.] With repentance ; with 

forrow for fin ; with contrition. 

Penknife, n. f [pen and knife.] A knife ufed to cut pens. 
Some fchoolmen, fitter to guide penknives than fwords, pre- 
cifely ffand upon it. Bacon. 

Pe nman, n.f. [pen and man.] 

1. One who profeffes the a£t of t 

2. An author; a writer. 

The four evangelifts, within fifty years after oiir Saviour’s 
death, configned to writing that hiftory, which had been pub- 
lifhed only by the apoftles and difciples : the further confide- 
ration of thefe holy penmen will fall under another part of this 
difeourfe. Addifon on the Ghrijliun Religion. 

The deferiptions which the evangelifts give, fhew that both 
our bleffed Lord and the holy penmen of his ftory were deeply 
affeded. __ At ter bury. 

Pe'nnached. adj. [permache, Fr.] Is only applied to flowers 
when the ground of the natural colour of their leaves is ra¬ 
diated and diverfified neatly without any confufion. 

Trevoux. 

Carefully protedf from violent rain your pennached tulips, 
covering them with matraffes. Evelyn. 

Pe'nnant. 


writing. 
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PEN 

JVsnant. n.f. [pennon , Fr.] 

1. A fmall flag, enfign or colours; 

2. A tackle for hoifting things on board. Ainfwortb. 

Pk nnated. adj. [pennatus, Latin.] 

1. Winged. 

2. Pennated, amongft botanifts, arc thofe leaves of plants as 

grow direftly one againft another on the fame rib or ftalk ; as 
thofe of afh and walnut-tree, Quincy 

Pe'nner. n.f. [from pen.'] ^ 

1. A writer. 

2. A pencafe. Ainf So it is called in Scotland. 

Penni'less. adj. [from penny.] Moneylefs; poor 5 wanting 

money. ® 

Pe'nnon. n.f [pennon, Fr.] A fmall flag or colour. 

Her yellow locks crifped like golden wire. 

About her flioulders weren loofely fhed. 

And when the wind amongft them did infpire. 

They waved like a pennon wide difpred. Fairy Queen. 

Harry fweeps through our land 
With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur. Shakefp. 

High on his pointed lance his pennon bore. 

His Cretan fight, the conquer’d Minotaur. Dryden. 

PE'NNY. n.f. plural pence, [penij, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall coin, of which twelve make a fhilling: a penny is 
the radical denomination from which Englifh coin is numbered, 
the copper halfpence and farthings being only nummorum fa¬ 
muli, a fubordinate fpecies of coin. 

She fighs and (hakes her empty (hoes in vain. 

No filver penny to reward her pain. Dryden. 

One frugal on his birth-day fears to dine. 

Does at a penny's coft in herbs repine. Dryden. 

2. Proverbially. A fmall fum. 

You lhall hear 

The legions, now in Gallia, looner landed 

In our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 

Of any penny tribute paid. ShakeJ'pear’s Cymbeline. 

We will not lend thee a penny. Shakefpeare. 

Bccaufe there is a latitude of gain in buying and felling, 
take not the utmoft penny that is lawful, for although it be 
lawful, yet it is not fafei Taylor’s Living Holy. 

3. Money in general. 

Pepper and Sabcan incenfe take ; 

And with poft-hafte thy running markets make ; 

Be fure to turn the penny. Dryden. 

It may be a contrivance of fome printer, who hath a mind 
to make a penny. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

Pe'nnvroyal, or pudding p-afs. n.f. [pulegium, Lat.] 

Pennyroyal hath a labiated flower confifting of one leaf, 
whofe upper lip or crcft is entire, but the lower lip or beard 
is divided into three parts; out of the flower cup rifes the 
pointal attended by four embryos, which afterwards become 
fo many feeds: to which may be added, that the flowers grow 
in fhort thick whorles. Miller. 

Pe'nny weight. n.f. [penny and weight.] A weight contain¬ 
ing twenty-four grains troy weight. 

The Sevil piece of Eight is 1 I pennyweight in the pound 
worfe than the Englilh ftandard, weighs fourteen pennyweight, 
contains thirteen pennyweight, twenty-one grains and fifteen 
mites, of which there are twenty in the grain of fterling 
filver, and is in value forty-three Englifh pence and eleven 
hundredths of a penny. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pe'nnywise. adj. [penny and wife.] One who faves fmall 
fums at the hazard of larger; one who is a niggard on 
improper occafions. 

Be not pennywife ; riches have wings and fly away of them- 
felves. Bacon. 

Pennyworth, n.f. [penny and worth .J 

1. As much as is bought for a penny. 

2. Any purchafe ; any thing bought or fold for money. 

As for corn it is nothing natural, fave only for barley and 
oats, and fome places for rye ; and therefore the larger 
wortbs may be allowed to them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Pirates may make cheap perm’worths of their pillage. 
And purchafe friends. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

You know I fay nothing to him, for he hath neither 
Latin, French nor Italian, and you may come into court, 
and fwear that I have a poor pennyworth of the Englifh. 

Shakefpeare. 

Lucian affirms, that the fouls of ufurers after their death 
are tranflatcd into the bodies of aflcs, and there remain cer¬ 
tain days for poor men to take their pennyworths out of their 
bones and fides by cudgel and fpur. Peacham. 

Though in purchafcs of church lands men have ufually the 
cheapeft pennyworths, yet they have not always the beft bar¬ 
gains. South’s Sermons. 

3. Something advantageoufly bought; a purchafe got for lefs 
than it is worth. 

For fame he pray’d, but let the event declare 
He had no mighty penn’worth of his pray’r. Dryden. 

4. A fmall quantity. 

My fricndfhip I diftribute in pennyworths to thofe about me 
and who difpleafe me lcaft, • Swift. 
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PEN 

PENSILE, adj. [penfilis, Latin.] 

1. Hanging; fufpended. 

There arc two trepidations; the one manifeft and I™- 1 
the bell when it is penfde ; the other, fecretof the“ ° f 
This ethereal fpace, “ c Parts. 
Yielding to earth and fea thc middle place 
Anxious I afk you, how the penfde ball 

„ c Should ? c y er ftrive ^ rife, nor never fear to fall p • 

2. Supported above the ground. ’ “ nsr > 

The marble brought, erefts the fpaciousdome 
Or forms the pillars long-extended rows, ’ 

On which the planted grove and penfde garden grows P • 

rlSoN ss - VvPTW 

PENSION, n.f. [penfion, Fr.] An allowance made o' 
one without an equivalent. In England it is generally J 
country. mean W & lven to a ftate hireling for treaCo £ 

A charity bellowed on the education of her y oune f u k; P A t 
has more merit than a thoufand penfums to thofe of a 
fortune. Addifon's Guardian , N® 

He has liv d with the great without flattery, and been, 
friend to men in power without pcnfions. p 

One might expeft to fee medals of France in the hiebefi 
perfection, when there is a fociety penftoned and fet L rr 
for the defigningofthem. Addfon on Ancient MeMs. 

I he hero William and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one penfion'd Quarles. Pot,, 
Pensionary. adj. [penfonnaire , French;] Maintained by 
penfions. > 

Scorn his houfhold policies. 

His filly plots and penjionary fpies. Donne 

They were devoted by penfionary obligations to the olive. 

Howel’s Vocal Forefl, 

Pensioner, n.f. [from penfion.] 

1. One who is fupported by an allowance paid at the will of 
another; a dependant. 

Prices of things neceflary for fuftentation, grew exceflivc 
to the hurt of penfioners, foldiers, and all hired lervants. Cami, 
Hovering dreams. 

The fickle penfioners of Morpheus’ train. Milton. 

The reftor is maintained by the perquifites of the curate’s 
office, and therefore is a kind of penfmer to him. Collier. 

2. A Have of ftate hired by a ftipend to obey his matter. 

In Britain’s fenate he a feat obtains, 

And one more penfmer St. Stephen gains. Pope, 

PE'NSIVE. adj. [penftf, French; penftvo, Italian.] 

1. Sorrowfully thoughtful; forrowful; mournfully ferious; me¬ 
lancholy. 

Think it ftill a good work, which they in their penfive care 
for the well beftowing of time account wafte. Hooker, 

Are you at leifurc, holy father,— 

—My leifure ferves me, penfive daughter, now. Shakefp. 

Anxious cares the penfive nymph oppreft, 

And fecret paffions labour’d in her breaft. Pope. 

2. It is generally and properly ufed of perfons ; but Prior has 
applied it to things. 

We at thc fad approach of death lhall know 1 

The truth, which from thefe penfive numbers flow, i 
That we purfue falfe joy, and fufter real woe. Prior. ) 

Pe'nsivEly. a.iv. [from penfive.] With melancholy; forrow- 
fully ; with gloomy ferioufnefs. 

So fair a lady did I fpy, 

On herbs and flowers Ihc walked pniftvely 

Mild, but yet love Ihe proudly did forfake. Spenfer. 

Pe'nsiveness. n.f. [from penfive.] Melancholy; forrowlul- 
nefs; gloomy ferioufnefs. 

Concerning the bleflings of God, whether they tend unta 
this life or the life to come, there is great caufe why we 
Ihould delight more in giving thanks than in making requelh 
for them, inafmuch as the one hath penftvenefs and fear, the 
other always joy annexed. Hooker, b. V. f 43 * 

Would’ft thou unlock the door 
To cold defpairs and gnawing pcnfivchefs. Herbert. 

Pent. part. paff. of pen. Shut up. 

Cut my lace afunder, 

That my pent heart may have fome fcope to beat. Shakefp . 

The fon of Clarence have I pent up clofe. Shakefpeare • 
Pent to linger 

But with a grain a day, I wouid not buy 

Their mercy. Shakefpeare's Coriolmat. 

Their armour help’d their harm, crufh’d in, and bruis d 
Into their fubftance pent. Milton. 

The foul pure fire, like ours, of equal force; 

But pent in flefti, muft iflue by difcourfe. Dryden. 

Pent up in Utica he vainly forms t 

A poor epitome of Roman greatnefs. Addifon s Cate. 

Pentaca psular. adj. [iriule and cetpfular.] Having hve 
cavities. 

Pe ntachord, adj, [irtvlt and X 6 l^-1 An inftrument 
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PEN 


1. Scant; not plentiful. 

Some penurious fpring by chance appear d 
Scanty of water. t l J°" 

Penu'riously. adv. [from penurious .] Sparingly ; not plen- 


people, 
great taxes as 


Hooker, 


Spenfer. 


PknTAF.'dROUS. adj. [*h 1 t and »)>•.] Haying five fides. 

The pentaedrous columnar coralloid bodies are compofed of 
plf> fct and palling 

n. {. [pentagon, Fr. >r« 1 . and A p £ t *![ ( y iousKESS . [from penurious.] Niggardlinefs ; par- 

^Hjf ^. c confider the infinite induftry and penurioufnefs of that 
it is no wonder that, notwithttanding they furnilh as 
their neighbours, they make a better figure. 

Addifon on the State of the IVar. 
PE'NURY. n.f. [penuria, Lat.] Poverty; indigence.^ 

The penury of the ecclefiaftical eftate. 

Who can pcrfeftly declare 
The wondrous cradle of thy infancy ? 

When thy great mother Venus firft thee bare, 

Begot of plenty and of penury. 

Sometimes am I king ; 

Then treafon makes me wilh mylelf a beggar ; 

And fo I am ; then crufhing penury 
Perfuadcs me, I was better when a king; 

Then lam king’d again. Shakefp. Richard III. 

All innocent they were expofed to hardfnip and penury , 
which, without you, they could never have efcaped. Sprat. 
Let them not ftill be obttinately blind. 

Still to divert the good defign’d. 

Or with malignant p/gnury 
To ftarvethe royal virtues of his mind. 

May they not juftly to our climes upbraid 
Shortnefs of night, and penury of (hade. 

Peony, n.f. [paonia, Latin.] 

The peony hath a flower compofed of feveral leaves, which 
are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a role, out of 
whofe empalcment rifes thc pointal, which afterwards be¬ 
comes a fruit, in which feveral little horns bent downwards 
arc gathered, as it were, into a little head covered with down 
opening lengthways, containing many globular feeds. Miller. 

A phylician had often tried the peony root unfeafonably 
gathered without luccefs; but having gathered it when thc 
decreafing moon pafles under Aries and tied the flit root about 
the necks of his patients, he had freed more than one from 
epileptical fits. Boyle. 

People, n.f [peuple , Fr. populus, Lat.] 

1. A nation ; thefe who compofe a community. 

Prophefy again before many peoples and nations and 


axis. 

PENTAGON. 

Hcure with five angles. . _ 

1 know of that famous piece at Capralora, caft by Baroccio 
into the form of a pentagon with a circle inferibed Wot ton. 

Pentagonal, adj. [from pentagon.] Quinquangular; having 

five angles. . ... 

The body being cut tranfverfely, its lurface appears like a 
net made up of pentagonal maflies, with a pentagonal for m 
each mafti. ^ Woodward on Foffils 

P^nta'meter. n.f. [pentametre, Fr. pentametrum, Lat.J A 
Latin verfe of five feet. 

Mr. Diftich may poffibly play fome pentameters upon us* 
but he (hall be anlwered in Alexandrines. Addifon. 

Pentangular, adj. [vrevle and angular .] Five cornered. 

His thick and bony feales ftand in rows, fo as to make 
the flefti almoft pentangular. Grew. 

Pentape'talous. adj. [mvlt and petala, Lat.] Having five 

Pe'ntaspast. adj. [pcntafpajle, Fr. ireilt and Qicolu.] An 
engine with five pulltes. , Dul - 

Penta'stick. n.f [wait and crgO*.] A compofition con¬ 
fifting of five verles. 

Pentastylf:. n.f. [rrtolt and £tuai§>».] In architecture, a 
work in which are five rows of columns. Dill. 

Pe ntateuch, n.f. [ntelt and rrjp^sf; pentateuque, Fr.] The 
five books of Mofcs. 

Thc autiior in the enfuing part of the pentateuch makes not 
unfrequent mention of thc angels. Bentley. 

PEWTECOST. n.f. [wsvlixorn ; pcntacojlc, Fr.] A feaft 
among the Jews. 

Pentccojl ftgnifies thc fiftieth, becaufe this feaft was cele¬ 
brated the fiftieth day after the fixteenth of Nifan, which was 
thc fecund day of the feaft of the paflover: the Hebrews call 
it thc feaft of weeks, becaufe it was kept feven weeks after the 
paflover : they then offered the firft fruits of the wheat harveft, 
which then was completed: it was inftituted to oblige the 
Ifradites to repair to the temple, there to acknowledge the 
Lord’s dominion, and alfb to render thanks to God for the 
law he had given them from mount Sinai, on the fiftieth day 
after their coming out of Egypt. Calmet. 

’Tis fince the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Com cpentecojl as quickly as it will 

Some five and twenty years. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
Pentecostal .adj. [from pcntecof.] Belonging to Whitfun- 
tide. 

I have compofed fundry colle&s, made up out of the 
church collects with fome little variation ; as the col lefts ad- 
ventual, quadragciimal, palchal or pentecojlal. Sanderfon. 
Pe nthouse, n.j. [pent, from pente, Fr. and houfe.] A Ihed 
hanging out aflope from the main wall. 

This is the penthoife under which Lorenzo defir’d us to 
make a ftand. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Sleep (hall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthcu/c lid. Shakefpeare. 

The”Turks lurking under their penthoufe, laboured with 
mattocks to dig up the foundation of the wall. Knolles. 

A blow was received by riding under a penthoufe. Wifeman. 
Thofe defenfive engines, made by the Romans into the 
form of penthoufes to cover the affailants from the weapons of 
the befieged, would he presently batter in pieces with ftoncs 
and blocks. Wilkins. 

My penthoufe eye-brows and my fhaggy beard 
Offend vour fight; but rhefe are manly iigns. Dryden. 
The chill rain 

Drops from fome penthoufe on her wretched head. 

Rowe. 

Pe ntice. n. f. [appentir, French ; pendiee, Italian. It is 
commonly fuppofed a corruption of penthoufe ; but perhaps 
pentice is the true word.] A Hoping roof. 

Climes that fear thc falling and lying of much fnow, ought 
to provide more inclining pentices. Wotton. 

Pe ntile. n. f [fent and tile.] A tile formed to cover the 
Hoping part of the roof. 

Pentiles are thirteen inches long, with a button to hang on 
the laths; they are hollow and circular. Moxan. 

Pent up. part. adj. [pent, from pen and up.] Shut up. 

Clofe pentup guilts 

Rive vour cortcealing continents. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

PENLTLtlMA. n.f [Latin.] Thc laft fyllable but one. 
Penumbra, n.j. [penc and umbra, Latin.] An imperffeft 
Ihadow. 

The breadth of this image anfwercd to the fun’s diameter, 
and was about two inches and the eighth part of an inch, 
including the penumbra. Netvtou. 

Penu'rious. adj. [from penuria, Latin.] 

1. Niggardly; lparing; not liberal; fordidly mean. 

VVhat more can our penurious reafon grant 
To thc large whale or caftled elephant. Prior. 


Dryden . 
Prior. 


tongues. 


Revelations x. 11. 


Ants are a people not ftrong, yet they prepare their meat in 
fummer. Proverbs xxx. 25. 

What is the city but the people ? 

T rue the people are the city. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. The vulgar. 

The knowing artift may 

Judge better than the people, but a play 

Made for delight. 

If you approve it not, has no excufe. Waller. 

3. Thc commonalty ; not the princes or nobles; 

4. Perfons of a particular clafs. 

If a man temper his aftions to content every combination 
of people, the mufick will be the fuller. Bacon. 

A fmall red flower in the ftubble fields country people call 
the wincopipe. Bacon. 

5. Men, or perfons in general. In this fenfe, the word people 
is ufed indefinitely, like ou in French. 

The frogs petitioning for a king, bids people have a care of 
ftruggling with heaven. L'Eflremge. 

People were tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
interett. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

Watery liquor will keep an animal from ftarving by di¬ 
luting the fluids ; for people have lived twenty-four days upoii 
nothing hut water. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

People in adverfity fhould preferve laudable cuftoms. Clarijfa. 

To Peo ple. v. a. [peupler, French.] To ttock with inha¬ 
bitants. 

Suppofe that Brute, or whofoever elfe that firft peopled this 
ifland, had arrived upon Thames, and called the ifland after 
his name Britannia. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

He would not be alone, who all things can; 

But peopled Heav’n with angels, earth with man. 

Beauty a monarch is. 

Which kingly power magnificently proves 

By crouds of Haves, and peopled empire loves. 

A peopl'd city made a delert place. 

Imperious death direfts his ebon lance ; 

People, great Henry’s tombs, and leads up Holben’s dance. 

. , Prior. 

Pe pasticks. n.f [iwroiHu.] Medicines which are good to 
help the rawnefs of the ftomach and digeft crudities. Diet. 

Pe pper. ». f. [piper, Lat. pcivre, Fr.] 

We have three kinds ot pepper -, the black, the tfhite, and 
the long, which are three different fruits produced by three 
diftinft plants : black ]>*/>/«- is a dried fruit of the fize of a 
vetch and roundilh, but rather of a deep brown than a black 
l 9 k colour; 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 
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colour : with this we are fupplicd by the Dutch from their Eaft 
Indian fettlements in Java, Malabar and Sumatra, and the plant 
has the fame heat and fiery tafte that we find in the pepper : 
white/*/>/>*/-is commonly factitious, and prepared from the black 
by taking off the outer bark, but there is a rarer fort, which 
is a genuine fruit naturally white : long pepper is a fruit ga¬ 
thered while unripe and dried, of an inch or an inch and half 
in length, and of the thicknefs of a large goole quill: it 
much refembles the catkins of fome of our trees, and contains 
feveral feeds fingly in fmall membranaceous cells, and thefe 
feeds are of an acrid, hot and bitterilh tafte : the whole fruit 
is of a brownilh grey colour and cylindrick in its figure. Hill. 

Scatter o’er the blooms the pungent duft 

Of pepper, fatal to the frofty tribe. Thomfon's Spring. 

ToP'epper. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fprinkle with pepper. 

2. To beat; to mangle with Ihot or blows. 

I have peppered two of them ; two I have paid, two rogues 
in buckram fiats. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Pe pperbox. n. J. [pepper and box.~\ A box for holding pepper. 

I will not take the leacher; he cannot creep into a half¬ 
penny purfe nor into a pepperbox. Sbakefp. 

Peppercorn, n.f. [pepper and com.] Anything of inconli- 
derable value. 

Our performances, though dues, are like thofe peppercorns 
which freeholders pay their landlord to acknowledge that they 

Boyle. 


Prior. 
Mint eminently hot. 
A plant. 


PER 

That which we perceive when we fee figure, as pencil, 
by fight, is nothing but the termination of colour n 


In fuch 


Locke. 


a manner as 


hold all from him. 

Folks from mud-wall'd tenement 

Bring landlords peppercorn for rent. 

Pe'PPERMINT. n. f. [pepper and mint.] 

Pe pperwort. n.f. [pepper and wort.] 

Pepperwort hath a flower conlifting of four leaves, which 
arc placed in form of a crofs, from whofe cup arifes the pi- 
ftillum, which afterward becomes a fpear-Ihaped fruit, which 
is divided in the middle by a partition into two cells, which 
contain many oblong feeds. Miller. 

Pe'ptick. adj. [imfimoi.] What helps digeftion. Ainf 

Per acute, n.f. [peracutus, Lat.] Very {harp; very violent. 

Malign, continual peracute fevers, after moft dangerous at¬ 
tacks, luddcnly remit of the ardent heat. Harvey. 

Per adventure, adv. [par adventure , Fr.] 

1. Perhaps; may be ; by chance. 

That wherein they might not be like unto either, was fuch 
peradventure as had been no whit lei’s unlawful. Hooker• 

As you return, vifit my houfe; let our old acquaintance be 
renew’d ; peradventure I will with you to court. Shakef 

What peradventure may appear very full to me, may ap¬ 
pear very crude and maimed to a ftranger. Digby. 

2. Doubt; queftion. It is fometimes ufed as a noun, but not 
gracefully nor properly. 

Though men’s perfons ought not to be hated, yet without 
all peradventure their practices juftly may. South. 

To PERA GRATE, v.a. [peragro, Lat.] To wander over; 

to ramble through. Diil. 

Peragration. n.f. [from peragrate.] The aft of pafling 
through any. Hate or fpace. 

A month of peragralion is the time of the moon’s revolu¬ 
tion from any part of the zodiac unto the fame again, and 
this containeth but twenty-feven days and eight hours. Brown. 

The moon has two accounts which are her months or 
years of revolution; one her periodic month, or month of 
peragration , which chiefly reipefts her own proper motion or 
place in the zodiack, by which Ihe like the fun performs her 
revolution round the zodiack from any one point to the fame 
a <r a in. Holder on Time. 

To 'PER A' MBUL ATE . v. a. [perambulo , Lat.] 

1. To walk through. 

2. To furvey, by palling through. 

Perfons the lord deputy Ihould nominate to view and per¬ 
ambulate Irilh territories, and thereupon to divide and limit the 
f ame , Davies on Ireland. 

Pera.mbula'tion. n.f. [from perambulate.] 

1. The act of palling through or wandering over. 

The duke looked ftill for the coming back of the Armada, 
even when they were wandering and making their perambula¬ 
tion of the northern feas. Bacon. 

2. A travelling furvey. 

France is a lquarc of five hundred and fifty miles traverfe, 
thronging with fuch multitudes, that the general calcul, maue 
in the laft perambulation exceeded eighteen millions. Havel. 

Pe'rcase, adv. [par and cafe.] Perchance ; perhaps. Not ufed. 

A virtuous man will be virtuous in folitudine, and not only 
in tbeatro, though percafe it will be more ftrong by glory and 
fame, as an heat which is doubled by reflexion. Bacon. 

Pe'rceant. adj. [perpant, Fr.] Piercing; penetrating. 

Wond’rous quick anJ pcrceant was his fpright 

As eagle’s eyes, that can behold the fun. Fairy Queen. 

Perceivable, adj. [from perceive.] Perceptible; fuch as 
falls under perception. 

The body, though it really moves, yet not changing per¬ 
ceivable difiance with fome other bodies, as fall as the ideas of 
our own minds will follow one another, feems to Hand ftill; as 
■ the hands of clocks. Loche - 


Pope. 


Percei'vably. adv. [from perceivable.] 
may be be obferved or known. 

To PERCEI VE. v.a. [percipio, Lat.] 

1. To difeover by fome fenfible effects. 

Confider, 

When you above perceive me like a crow. 

That it is place which leflens and fets off. or , , 

2. To know; toobferve. ak< JP k 

Jefus perceived in his fpirit, that they fo rcafpned within 
themfclves. .I™'" 

His fons come to honour, and he knoweth it not;Ind'th.' 
arc brought low, but he perceiveth it not. "fl x j v ^ 

’Till we ourfclves fee it with our own eyes, and pmimX 
by our own underftandings, we are ftill in the dark. Lock 
How do they come to know that themfclves think, wh/n 
they themfelves do not perceive it. r , 

3 . To be affected by. Ude ' 

The upper regions of the air perceive the colleftion of the 
matter of tempefts before the air here below. Bacon 

Perceptibility, n.f [from perceptible.] 

1. The ftate of being an objedt of the feni’es or mind ; the Hate 
of being perceptible. 

2. Perception ; the power of perceiving. 

The illumination is not fo bright and fulgent, as to obfeure 
or extinguifh ail perceptibility of the reafon. 

PERCE PTIBLE, adj. [perceptible, Fr. perceptus. Lit.] Such 
as may be known or obferved. 

No found is produced but with a perceptible blaft of the air, 
and with fome refiftance of the air ftruckcn. Bacon, 

When I think, remember or abftraft; thefe intrinfick ope¬ 
rations of my mind are not perceptible by my light, hearing, 
tafte, fmell or feeling. Hale's Origin of Mankimt, 

It perceives them immediately, as being immediately ob¬ 
jected to and perceptible to die fenfe ; as 1 perceive the fun by 
my fight. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

In the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the body, more 
good will accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open 
and perceptible parts, than by Itudying too much finer nerves. 

Pope's Effcty on Man. 

Perce'ptibly. adv. [from perceptible.] In fuch a manner as 
may be perceived. 

1’he woman decays perceptibly every week. 

Perception, n.f. [perception, Fr. percepts Lat.] 

1. The power of perceiving; knowledge ; confciouihcfs. 

Matter hath no life nor perception , and is not conl’cious of 
its own exiftence. Bentley s Scrmns. 

Perception is that aft of the mind, or rather a paffion or 
impreflion, whereby the mind becomes confcious of any thing; 
as when I feel hunger, thirft, cold or heat. Watts. 

2. The aft of perceiving; obfervation. 

3. Notion ; idea. 

By the inventors, and their followers that would feem not 
to come too fliort of the perceptions of the leaders, they are 
magnified. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. The ftate of being affefted by foinething. 

Great mountains have a perception of the difpofition of the 
air to tempefts fooner than the vallics below; and therefore 
they fay in Wales, when certain hills have their nightcaps 
on, they mean mifehief. Bacon. 

This experiment difeovereth perception in plants to move 
towards that which Ihould comfort them, though at a di- 
ftance. Bacon's Natural Hijlort. 

PERCE PTIVE, adj. [perceptus, Lat.] Having the power of 
perceiving. 

There is a difficulty that pincheth : the foul is awake and 
follicited by external motions, for fome of them reach the 
perceptive region in the moft filent repol’c and obfemity ot 
night: what is it then that prevents our fenfations? GlanviL 
Whatever the leaft real point of the effencc of tbe percep¬ 
tive part of the foul does perceive, every real point of the 
perceptive mull perceive at once. More's Divine Dialogues- 

Percepti'vity. n.f. [fiom perceptive.] The power of per¬ 
ception or thinking. Lode. 

Perch, n.f. [perca", Lat. ptrebe, Fr.] 

The percb is one of the fifties of prey, that, like the pise 
and trout, carries his teeth in his mouth, he dare venture to 
kill and deftroy feveral other kinds of filh : he has a bookc 
or hog back, which is armed with flift briftles, and all J'| s 
Ikin armed with thick hard lcalcs, and hath two fins on ms 
back: he fpawns but once a year, and is held very nutri¬ 
tive. Walton's Angler. 

Perch, n.f. [pertica, Lat. percbe, Fr.] 

1. A meafure of five yards and a half; a pole. 

2. [percbe, Fr.] Something on which birds rood or fit. 

For the narrow perch I cannot ride. -re “r 

To Perch, v. n. [pcrcher, Fr. from the noun.] To lit or 
rooft as a bird. 

H cpercheth on fome branch thereby, 

To weather him and his moill wings to dry. Sptnjtr. 

The 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


PER 

The world is grown fo bad. 

That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not. percb. Shai. 

The morning mufes perch like birds, and fuig 
Among his branches. Crajhaw. 

Let owls keep clofc within the tree, and not perch upon 
the upper boughs. South’s Sermons. 

They wing’d their flight aloft, then Hooping low. 

Perch'don the.double tree, that bears thegolden bough. Dry. 

Glory like the trembling eagle flood 
Perch'd on my beaver: in the Granic flood, 

When fortune’s felf my ftandard trembling bore. 

And the pale fates flood frighted on the fliore. Lee. 

Hofts of birds that wing the liquid air, 

Perch'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there. Dryden. 

To Perch, v. a. To place 011 a perch. 

It would be notorioully perceptible, if you could perch 
yourfelf as a bird on the top of fome high ftceple. More. 

As evening dragon came, 

Aflailant on the perched roods, 

And nefts in order rang’d 

Of fome villatic fowl. Milton's Agonifles. 

Percha'nce. adv. [per and chance.] Perhaps; peradventure. 

Hoiv long within this wood intend you Hay ?— 

—Perchance till after Thcfeus’ wedding day, Slsakefp. 
Finding him by nature little lludious, flic chufe rather to 
endue him with ornaments of youth ; as dancing and fenc¬ 
ing, not without aim th enperchance at a courtier’s life. Wotton. 

Only Smithfield ballad perchance to embalm the memory 
of the other. L'EJlrangc. 

Pe rchers. n. f Paris candles ufed in England in ancient 
times ; alfo the larger fort of wax candies, which were ufu- 
ally let upon the altar. Bailey. 

Perci'pient. adj. [percipiens, Lat.] Perceiving; having the 
power of perception. 

No article of religion hath credibility enough for them ; 
and yet thefe cautious and quickfighted gentlemen can wink 
and (wallow down this lottilh opinion about percipient atoms. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

, Senfation and perception are not inherent in matter as fuch ; 
for if it were fo, every Hock or Hone would be a percipient 
and rational creature. Bentley's Sermons. 

Pe'kcipient. n. f. One that has the power of perceiving. 

The foul is the foie percipient, which hath animadverfion 
and fenfe properly fo called, and the body is only the re¬ 
ceiver of corporeal impreffions. Clanville's Scept. 

Nothing in the extended percipient perceives the whole, 
but only part. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Perclose. n.f [per and clofc.] Condufion ; laft part. 

By th eperc/oje of the fame verfe, vagabond is underftood 
for fuch an one as travclleth in fear of revengement. RalePh. 

ToPE'RCOLATE. v.a. [percolo, Lat.] To drain. 

The evidences of faft are percolated through a vail period 
of ages. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Percolation, n.f [from percolate.] The aft of draining ; 
purification or reparation by draining. 

Experiments touching the draining and palling of bodies 
one through another, they call percolation. Bacon. 

Water palling through the veins of the earth is rendered 
frelh and potable, which it cannot be by any percolations we 
can make, but the falinc particles will pafs through a tenfold 
^ re - Ray on the Creation. 

IoEfrcu'ss. v.a. [pcrcujjus, Lat.] To ftrike. 

Flame percujfed by air giveth a noife ; as in blowing of the 
fire by bellows; and fo likewife flame percuffing the air 
irrongly Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Eercu ssion. n.f. [percuffio, Lat. percuffton, Fr.l 

1. The aft of linking; ltroke. 

W'ith thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percuffton of thy founds, 

T hou inad’ft thine enemies fliake. Sbakefp. 

Thcpercujfton of the greater quantity of air is produced by 
ttie greatncfs of the body percuffing. Bacon. 

Some note, that the times when the llrokc or percuffton of 
an envious eye doth mod hurt are, when the party envied is 
bcMd m glory. Bacon's Effays. 

J he vibrations or tremors excited in the air by prreu/fton 
Continue a little time to move from the place of percuffton in 
concemnc fpheres to great diftances. Newton's Opticks. 

Marbles taught him percuffton and the laws of motion, and 
tops the centnlugal motion. Pope and Arbuthnot's Scriblerus. 
inflect of found in the ear. 

In double rhymes the percuffion is llrongcr. R, mer 

Striking; 

Inequality of founds is accidental, either from the rouehnefs 
Jrrf2/ Ulty ° f thC paflagC> or from thc doubR% of the 

' E Ta TI T ”'f' IP'rditlo, Lat. perdition, Fr.] 

»• iJcftruction; ruin; death. 

ofte!?fr arrivcd ’ importing the mcer edition s 

the l urkilh fleet, every man puts himfelf in triumph. ’ 
2 Sbakefp. 


PER 

We took ourfelves for free men, feeing there was no dan¬ 
ger of our utter perdition, and Jived moft joyfully; going abroad, 
and feeing what was to be feen. 

n ' ’ 1 ‘ '' ” j’sinthvnrefo_, 

Addjfcnk Cato. 


Quick let us part! Perdition's in thy prefence, 


And horror dwells about thee ! 

2. Lois. 

There’s no foul loft, 

Nay not fo much perdition as an hair v 

Betid to any creature in the veflel 

Thou faw’lt link. Sbakefp. Tcmpejl. 

3. Eternal death. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, arc matters of 
knowledge, all men’s falvation and fome men’s endlefe perdi¬ 
tion are things fo oppofite, that whoever doth affirm the one, 
mull neceflarily deny the other. Hooker, b. \.f 43. 

Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, do after wan¬ 
der for ever more in vices unknown, and daily travel towards 
their eternal perdition. Raleigh’s Hiflory of the IVorld. 

Pe rdue. adv. [This word, which among us is adverbially 
taken, comes from the French perdue , or forlorn hope : as per¬ 
due or advanced centind..] Clofe; in ambulh. 

Few minutes he had lain perdue , 

To guard his defp’rate avenue. Hudibras. 

Pe'rdulous. adj. [from perdo, Lat.] Loft ; thrown away. 
There may be fome wandering perditions wilhes of known 
impoffibilities ; as a man who hath committed an offence, may 
wilh he had not committed it: but to chufe efficacioully and 
impoffibly, is as impoflible as an impolfibility. Bramhail. 
Pe'rdukable. adj. [perdurable , Fr. perduro, Lat.] Laft- 
ing; long continued. A word not in ufe, nor accented ac¬ 
cording to analogy. 

C’onfefs me knit to thy deferving with 
Cables of perdurable toughnefs. Sbakefp. Othello. 

O perdurable lhame; let’s llab ourfelves. Sbakefp. 

Perdurably. adv. [from perdurable.] Laltingly. 

Why would lie for the momentary trick. 

Be perdurably fin’d ? Sbakejp. Mea,ure for Meafure. 

Perdura tion. n.J. [perduro, Lat.] Long continuance. Ainf. 
PERE GAL. adj. [French.] Equal. Oblolety. 

Whilom thou waft peregal to the bed, 

And wont to make the jolly Ihepherds glad ; 

With piping and dancing, did pafs the reft. Spenftr. 
To Pe'regrinate. v.n. [peregrinus, Lat.j To travel; to 
live in foreign countries. Did}. 

Peregrination, n. f [from peregrinus, Lat.] Travel; 
abode in foreign countries. 

It was agreed between them, what account he Ihould give 
of his peregrination abroad. Bacon's Henry VII. 

That we do not contend to have the earth pafs for a para- 
dife, we reckon it only as the land of our peregrination , and 
bett , er coumr >’.’ Bentley's Setmons. 

L h KELjKiNE. adj. [peregrin, old Fr. peregrinus, Lat.] Fo¬ 
reign ; not native; not domellick. 

The received opinion, that putrefaftion is caufed by cold 
or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but nugation. Bacon. 
.oPere'mpt. v. a. [peremptus , Lat.] To kill; to crulh! 
A law term. 

Nor is it any objeftion, that the caufe of appeal is perempted 
by the defertion of an appeal; becaufo the office of the iudee 
continues after fuch inftance is perempted. Lliffe 

Preemption [peremptio, Lat. peremption , Fr.] Crufh • 
extinction. Lay term. J * 

i his peremption of inftance was introduced in favour of the 
pubhek, left flats Ihould otherwifo be rendered perpetual. 

Pere mptorily. adv. [from peremptory.] Abfdutely -"pot- 
tively; fo as to cut off all farther debate. 

Norfolk denies them peremptorily. Daniel 

Not to fpeak peremptorily orconclufively, touching the Doinr 

^^ - V 

q .. Baton s Holy JVar 

Some organs are fo peremptorily necefTary, that the extin ’ 
guiflanent of the fpirits doth fpeedily follow, but yet fo as 
there is an interim. ° 38 

In all conferences it was infilled peremptorily, fhafthJkine 
mult yield to what power was required ’ r / , g 

Some talk of letters before the deluge ; but that is TZtT 
of mere coiyefture, and nothing caif U pt^ZTr 
mined either the one way or the other. M/LI j 

Never judge peremptorily on firft appearances. CUMfi' 

Peremptorinefs is of two forts ; the one a • 1 r • 

Z7*kT‘° n> ' hC PAi^efs 

Self-conceit and peremptorinefs in ^ T 0K & ue - 

not commonly repufed viL. J sowr njon are 

TSSbSSBPHcS 

-’SXiiss&ox-jezsrsrsi 
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even by intuitive revelation, wherein there was no poffibility 
of errour. Hooker. 

He mav have fifty-fix exceptions peremptory ngaind the ju- 
, of which he mall fhew no caufe. Spenfer. 


Spenfer 
Shaktfpeare. 


tors, --- 

To-morrow be in readinefs to go} 

Excufe it not for I am peremptory. 

Not death himfelf 
In mortal fury is half fo peremptory., 

As we to keep this city. Shakefpcar’s King John. 

Though the text and the doftrine run peremptory and ab- 
folute, vvhofocver denies Chrid, {hall afliiredly be denied by 
him j yet ftill there is a tacit condition, unlcfs repentance 
intervene. South s Sermons. 

The more modeft confefs, that learning was to give us a 
fuller difeovery of our ignorance, and to keep us from being 
peremptory and dogmatical in our determinations. Collier. 

He would never talk in fuch a peremptory and difeou- 
raging manner, were he not allured that he was able to 
fubduethe moft powerful oppofition againft the doftrine which 
he taught. Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion. 

Pere'nniaI. ei/lj. [perennis, Latin.] 

1. Lading through the year. 

If the quantity were precifcly the fame in thefe perennial 
fountains, the difficulty would be greater. Cheyne. 

2. Perpetual ; unceafing. 

The matter wherewith thefe perennial clouds are raifed, is 
the fea that furrounds them. 

Pere'nnity. n. f. [from perennitas, Laf.] Equality of lairing 
through all featons ; perpetuity. 

That fprings have their origin from the fea, and not from 
rains and vapours, I conclude from the perennity of divers 
fprings. Dcrham's Pbyftco-Theology. 

PERFECT, adj. [perfeft us, Lat. par/ait, Fr.] 

1. Complete; confummate; finifhed ; neither dcfeaive nor re¬ 
dundant. 

We count thofe things perfect, which want nothing rcqui- 
fite for the end, whereto they were inftituted. Hooker. 

2. Fully informed ; fully fkilful. 

Within a ken our army lies; 

Our men more perfect in the ufe of arms. 

Our armour all as drong, our caufe the bed ; 

Then reafon wills our hearts fhould be as good. Shakefp. 

Fair dame ! I am not to you known, 

Though in your date of honour I am perfect. Shaiefpeare. 
I do not take myfclf to be fo perfect in the privileges of Bo¬ 
hemia, as to handle that part; and will not offer at that I 

cannot mader. , _ . . B f>”/ 

immaculate. This is a fenfe 


Pure ; blamelefs; clear; 
chiefly theological. 

My parts, my title, and my perfect foul 
Shall manifed me rightly. Shakefp. Othello. 

Thou fhaltbe perfect with the Lord thy God. Dcutr. xvm. 

4. Safe ; Out of danger. . .,. 

Thou art perfect then, our flnp hath touch d upon 
The deferts of Bohemia. Shakefpeare's Winter sTeile. 

To Pe'RFECT. v.a. [perfeilus , from ptrficio, Latin ; parfatre , 

French.] , . • 

1. To finifh ; to complete; to confummate; to bring to its 

C * If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love 
is tJfiau linm. ,J.hn,v.i2. 

Beauty now mud perfect my renown ; 

With that I govern’d him that rules this ifle. IValter. 

In fubdances red not in the ordinary comp ex idea com¬ 
monly received, but enquire into the nature and properties of 
the things themfelves, and thereby perfect our ideas oMheir 

"' Endeavour not to fettle too many habits at once, led by 
variety you confound them, and fo perfect none. Doctf. 

What toil did honed Curio take 
To get one medal wanting yet, p 

And perfect all his Roman fet. 

2. To make fkilful; to indraft fully. 

Her caufe and yours 

I’ll perfei 7 him withal, and he lhall bring you 
Before the duke. Sbakefpear's Meafurefor Meafure. 

Pe'rfecter. [from perfect.] One that makes perfei 
This prafliec to aiUli they offered act a 
to Jupiter the perfeder. £• w 

PERFECTION, n.f [perfcCho, Lat. perfection, tr.J 

jn thofe things which very life itfelf requiret , ei 
ceffary fupplements or as ornaments thereof; then a "‘ ' 

leftual, confiding in thofe things which none underneath mail 
is capable of; ladly, a fpiritua!and divine confiflmg.nthofe 
things whereunto we tend by fupernatural meamhere,^b_ 

C3nn It is a judgment maim’d and mod imperfeft. 

That will confefs perfection fo could err 

makes up the highed peifedion. 


PER 

No human underdanding being abfolutely fecured from 
midake by the perfection of its own nature, it follows that 
no man can be infallible but by fupernatural afiidance. Tillotf, 
Many things impoffible to thought. 

Have been by need to full perfection brought. Dryden. 

2. Something that concurs to produce fupreme excellence. 

What tongue can her perfections tell. 

In whofe each part all pens may dwell ? Sidney, 

You knot of mouth-friqnds ; fmoke and lukewarm water 
Is your perfection. Shakefp. Timor, of Athens. 

An heroick poem requires, as its lad perfection, tlieaccom- 
plifhment of fomc extraordinary undertaking, which requires 
more of the aftive virtue than the fud'ering. Dryden. 

3. Attribute of God. 

If God be infinitely holy, jud and good, he mud take de¬ 
light in thofe creatures that refcmble him mod in thefe per¬ 
fections. At ter busy's Sermons. 

To Perfection-ate. v.a. [perfeClionner, F r. from perfection.] 
To makeperfeft ; to advance to perfection. This is a word 
propofed by Dryden, but not received nor worthy of reception. 

Painters and fculptors, chufing the mod elegant natural 
beauties, perfeClionate the idea, and advance their art above 
nature itfelf in her individual productions ; the utmod maftcrv 
of human performance. Dryden. 

He has founded an academy for the progrefs and perfection- 
ating of painting. Diyden. 

Perfective, adj. [from perfect .] Conducing to bring to 
perfection. 

Praife and adoration are actions perfective of our fouls. More. 
Eternal life lhall not confid in endlefs love ; the other fa¬ 
culties lhall be employed in actions fuitable to, and perfective 
of their natures. Ray on the Creation. 

Perfectively. adv. [from perfective.] In fuch a manner 
as brings to perfection. 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in the intellect, fo per- 
feCtively in the fancy ; fo that virtue is the force of reafon in 
the conduft of our actions and paffions to a good end. Grew. 
Pe rfectly, adv. [from perfect .] 

1. In the highed degree of excellence. 

2. Totally ; completely. 

Chawing little fponges dipt in oil, when perfectly under 
water, he cculd longer lupport the want of refpiration. Boyle. 

Words recal to our thoughts thofe ideas only which they 
have been wont to be figns of, but cannot introduce any per¬ 
fectly new and unknown limple ideat. Locke. 

3. Exaftly; accurately. , . . . 

We know bodies and their properties mod perfectly. Locke. 
Pe'rfectness. n.f. [from perfect.] 

1. Completcnefs. 

2. Goodnefs; virtue. A fcriptural word. 

Put on charity, which is the bond of perfeClnefs. Col . 111.14. 

3. Skill. . 

Is this your pcrfeCinefs ? Shake)}. 

PERFIDIOUS, adj. [perfidus, Lat. per fide, Fr.] Treache¬ 
rous ; falfe to trad ; guilty of violated faith. 

Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 
To make my cream a perquifite. 

And deal to mend your wages. Widow and lad. 

Perfi diously, adv. [from perfidious .] Treacheroufly; by 
breach of faith. 

Perfidioufiy 

He has betray’d your bufinefs, and given up 
For certain drops of fait, your city Rome. 

They eat perfidioufiy their words. 

Can he not deliver us poffeffion of fuch places as would put 
him in a worfe condition, whenever he fhould perfidioufiy re¬ 
new the war ? 

Perfi'diousness. n. f [from perfidious .] The quality of 

being perfidious. . 

Some things have a natural deformity in them ; as perjuo, 

TiUothn s berrr.ors. 


Shake/}. 

Hudwras. 


perfidioufnefs and ingratitude. 

‘ERFI'DY. n. f. [perfidia, Lar. perfidie, Fr.] Treacher), 

want of faith; breach of faith. rr . . , n 

Pe'RFLABLH. adj. [from perfio, Lat.] Having the wind driven 

To h pE'RFLATE. «. a. [perfio, Lat.] To blow through. 

If Eadern winds did perflate our climates more 
they would clarify anJ refrefh our air. J 

The fird confutation in building of cities, is to maK 
them open, airy and well perflated. Arbuthnnton £ 

Perfla tion. n. f [from perflate .] The aft of blowing 

^Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give 
the air, which ventilates and cools the mines. 3 

To PERFORATE, v.a. [perforo, Lat.] To pierce 

‘°D.aw thTbougl, of a low fruit true newly 
miffing, into an carton pot «*»» at He botto, , 
to cove, the pot w,.h card., •> 

fruit. . r u 

A perforated bladder does not fwcll. 

The labour’d chyle pervades die pores, vufamu 

In all the arterial perforated (bores. q he 


PER 

'The aperture was limited by an opaque circle placed be¬ 
tween the eve-glafs and the eye, and perforated in the middle 
with a little round hole for the rays to pafs through to the 

Newton s Upticks . 

Worms perforate the guts. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Perforation, n.f. [from perforate.} 
j. The aft of piercing or boring. 

The likelied way is the perforation of the body of the tree 
in feveral places one above another, and the filling of the 
holes Bacon. 

The induftrious perforation of the tendons of the fecond 
joints of fingers and toes, and the drawing the tendons of the 
third joints through them. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

2. Hole; place bored. . , 

That the nipples fhould be made fpongy, and with luch 
perforations as to admit paffage to the milk, are arguments 
of providence. ‘Jj e Creation 

Perforator. n.f. [from perforate.] I he indrument of 

boring. . . , 

The patient placed in a convenient chair, dipping the tro¬ 
car in oil, dab it fuddenly through the teguments, and with¬ 
drawing the perforator, leave the waters to empty by the 
canula. Sharp's Surgery. 

Perfo'rce. adv. .[per and force.] By violence; violently. 

Guyon to him leaping, da id 
His hand, that trembled as one terrifyd ; 

And though himfelf were at the fight difmayd. 


PER 

Pomanders and knots of powders for drying rheums arc riot 
fo drong as perfumes ; you may have them continually ui» your 
hand, whereas perfume, you can take but at times. eicoi .. 

Perfumes, though grois bodies that may be ienfibly waited; 
yet firf the air, fo~that we can put our nole in no part of the 
room where a perfume is burned, but we fined it. Digoy. 

2. Sweet odour; fragrance. 

No rich perfumes refrefh the fruitful field, 

Nor fragrant herbs their native incenfe yield. 

Perfume, v.a. [from the noun.] Tofccnt; 


Yet him perforce redrain’d. 
“ ‘ iOb< 


Fairy Queen. 
Shakefp. 


Popn 
to impreg- 


Jealous Oberon would have the child, 

But {hoperforce withholds the loved boy. 

She amaz’d, her cheeks 
All trembling and arifing, fud of fpots, 

And pale with death at hand, perforce (he breaks 
Into the inmod rooms. Peacham on Poetry. 

To PERFO RM, v. a. [performarc, Italian.] To execute ; 
to do; to dilcharge; to atchieve an undertaking; to accom- 
plifh. 

All three fet among the foremod ranks of fame for great 
minds to attempt, and great force to perform what they did 
attempt. Sidney, b. ii. 

Had thou, fpirit. 

Perform'd to point the temped that I bad thee ? Shakefp. 

What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan l Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I will cry unto God that performeth all things for 
me. Pfalms lvii. 2. 

Let all things be performed after the law of God dili¬ 
gently. * 1 Efdras viii. 21. 

Thou, my love, 

Perform his fun’rals with paternal care. Dryden. 

You perform her office in the fphere, 

Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. Dryd. 
To Perfo'rm. v. n. To fucceed in an attempt. 

When a poet has performed admirably in feveral illudrious 
places, we fometimes alfo admire his very errors. Watts. 
Perfo'rm able. adj. [from perform.] Prafticable; fuch as 
may be done. 

Aden forget the relations of hidory, affirming that elephants 
have no joints, whereas their aftions are not pcrformable 
without them. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Perfo'rm ance. n.f. [from perform.] 

1. Completion of fomething defigned ; execution of fomething 
promifed. 

His promifes were, as he then was, mighty; 

But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shakefp. 

Promifing is the very air o’ th’ time ; it opens the eyes of 
expectation ; performance is ever the duller for his aft, and 
but in the plainer kind of people, the deed is quite out of 
ufe. Shakefp. Timcn of Athens. 

Perform the doing of it; that as there was a readinefs to 
will, lo there may be a performance. 2 Cor. viii. ii. 

The only means to make him fuccefsful in the performance 
of thefe great works, was to be above contempt. ’ South. 

2 . Compofition; work. 

In the good poems of other men, I can only be fure, that 
’tis the hand of a good mader; but in your performances ’tis 
icarcely poffible for me to be deceived. Dryden. 

Few of our comic performances give good examples. Clarif. 

3. Aftion ; fomething done. 

In this Aumbry agitation, befidcs her walking and other 
actual performances, what have you heard her fay ? Shakejp. 
Perfo'rmer. n.f [from perform.] 

1. One that performs any thing. 

The merit of fervice is feldom attributed to the true and 
exaft performer. Shakejp. 

2. It is generally applied to one that makes a publick exhibition 
of his (kill. 

To Perfri'cate. v. n. [perfrico, Lat.] To rub over. Diet. 
Ferfu'matory. adj. [{tomperfume.] That which perfumes. 
PERFU'ME. n.f. [ parfume, Fr.] 

1. Strong odour of fweetnefs uled to give feents to other 
things. 


To Perfu 1 

nate with fweet feent. 

Your papers 

Let me have them very well perfum’d, 

Forjhe is Tweeter than perfume itfelf 

To whom they go. Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Why rather, fleep, lied thou in imoky cribs. 

And hufht with buzzing night-flies to thy dumber. 

Than in the perfum'd chambers 0/ the great, 

Under the canopies of coflly date, ( . 

And lull’d with founds of fwcctcd melody ? Sba.cfp. 

Then will I raife aloft the milk-white rofe. 

With whofe fweet fmell the air (hall be perfum’d. Shakefp. 
The diddled water of wild poppy, mingled at half with 
rofc water, take with fome mixture of a few cloves in a per¬ 
fuming pan. Baa ns Natural Hi/hry. 

Smells adhere to hard bodies ; as in pfrfuming of gloves, 
which fheweth them corporeal. Bacons Nat.HiJl. 

The pains the takes are vainly meant. 

To hide her amorous heart, 

’Tis like perfuming an ill feent. 

The fmell’s too drong for art. Granville. 

See fpicy clouds from lowly Sharon rife, 

And Carmel’s flow’ry top perfumes the fkies ! Pope. 

PeRFu'mer. n.f. [from perfume.] One whofe trade is to 
fell things made to gratify the lcent. 

A mofs the perfumers have out of apple trees, that hath 
an excellent feent. Bacons Natural Hi/lory. 

Fird iffued from perfumers (hops 
A croud of fafhionable fops. Swift. 

Perfu'nctorily. adv. [pcrfunSlori'c, Lat.] Carelefly; neg¬ 
ligently. 

His majedv ending his eye perfunClorily upon it, and be¬ 
lieving it had been drawn by mature advice, no fooner received 
it, than he delivered it to the lord-keeper. Clarendon. 

Whereas all logic is reducible to the four principal opera¬ 
tions of the mind, the two fird of thefe have been handled 
by Aridotle very pcrfundorily ; of the fourth he has faid no¬ 
thing at all. Baker's Reflection on Learning: 

Perfunctory, adj. [perflunClorie, Lat.] Slight; carelefs; 
negligent. 

A tranfient and perflundory examination of things leads 
men into confidcrable midakes, which a more correct and ri¬ 
gorous ferutiny would have detefted. Woodivard. 

To Perfu'se. v.a. [perflufus, Lat] To tinfture; to over- 
fpread. 

Thefe dregs immediately perflufle the blood with melancholy, 
and caufe obdruftions. Harvey on Conflumptionsc 

Perha ps. adv. [per and hap.] Peradventure ; it may be. 

Perhaps the good old man that kilVd his Ion, 

And left a bleffing on his head. 

His arms about him fpread, 

Hopes yet to fee him ere his glafs be run. Flatman. 
Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps more excel¬ 
lent than the fird delign, though Virgil mud be dill excepted, 
when that perhaps takes place. . Dryden. 

His thoughts infpir’d his tongue, 

And all his foul receiv’d a real love. 

Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes. 

Perhaps foft pity chafm’d his yielding foul, 

Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom charm’d him; 

Smith. 


Pe'riapt. n.f. [irtsiocoTTw] Amulet; charm worn as pre- 1 
fervatives againd uifeafes or milchief. Hamner. 

The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly : 

Now help, ye charming fpells and periapts. Shakefpeare. 

Peri'cardium. n.f. [irtai and xscaJia; per tearde, Fr.] 

The pericardium is a thin membrane of a conick figure 
that rcfemblcs a purfc, and contains the heart in its cavity : 
its bads is pierced in five places, for the paffage of the vcllcls 
which enter and come out of the heart: the ulc of the peri¬ 
cardium is to contain a fmall quantity of dear water, which 
is feparated by fmall glands in it.'that the furfacc of the 
heart may not grow dry by its continual motion. 'Quincy. 

Pericarpium. n.f. [pericarpe, Fr.] In botany, a pellicle or 
thin membrane encompalfing the fruit or grain of a plant, or 
that part 01 a fruit that envelops the feed. 

Beiides this ufe of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard of 
the feed, it ferves alfo for the fudenance of animals. Ray. 

Periclitation. n.f. [from pericUter, Lat. paiditcr, Fr.J 

1. i -it date of being in danger. 

2. Trial; experiment. 
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'Pericranium. 
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Per ICR A NIUM. n.) . [from irsfi and cranium-, peri crime, Fr.] 
i he pericranium 1 s the membrane that covers the fkull • it 
is a very thin and nervous membrane of an exquifite fenfe, 
fuch as covers: immediately not only the cranium, but all the 
bones of the body, except the teeth; for which reafon it is 
aJio called the periofteum. Quincy 

Having divided the pericranium, I faw a Affine running the 
whole length of the wound. Wife,nan's Surgery. 

Psri c ulcus. adj. [pcriculofus, Lat.] Dangerous; jeopar- 
dous ; hazardous. A word not in ufe. 
r As moon every feventh day arriveth unto a contrary 
ngn, fo Saturn, which remaineth about as many years in one 
iign, and holdeth the lame consideration in years as the moon 
in days, doth caufe thefe pcriculous periods. Brown. 

Ieriercy. n. f. [irsci and t^yov.] Needlcfs caution in an 
operation; unneceffary diligence. 

Perigf/e. )n.f. [irsst and yil ; perigee, Fr.] Is a point in 

rERiGEUM. S the heavens, wherein a planet is faid to be in 
its neareft diftance poffible from the earth. Harris. 

By the proportion of its motion, it was at the creation, 
at the beginning of Aries, and the perigeum or neareft point 
in Libra. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Perihelium. n.f. [n-epi and "aio? ; pcribclie, Fr.] Is that 
Upint of a planet’s orbit, wherein it is neareft the fun. Harris. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has made it probable, that the comet, 
which appeared in 168c, by approaching to the fun in its 
perihelium, acquired fuch a degree of heat, as to be 50000 
years a cooling. Chcyne's Philofophical Principles. 

PE'RIL. n.f. [peril, Fr. peri he!, Dutch ; periculum, L at.] 

1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy. 

Dear Pyrocles, be liberal unto me of thofc things, which 
have mifde you indeed precious to the world, and now doubt 
not to tell of your perils. Sidney, b. ii. 

How many perils do infold 

The righteous man to make him daily fall. Fairy Queen. 

In the a< 5 t what perils fhall we find. 

If either place, or time, or other courfe, 

Caufe us to alter th’order now affign’d. Daniel. 

The love and pious duty which you pay, 

Have pafs’d the perils of fo hard a way. Dryden. 

Strong, healthy and young people are more in peril by 
peftilential fevers, than the weak and old. Arbuthnot. 

2. Denunciation ; danger denounced. 

I told her. 

On your difpleafure’s peril. 

She fliould not vlfit you. Shakefp. Winter's Talc. 

Pe rilous, adj. [perileux, Fr. from peril.'] 

1. Dangerous; hazardous; full of danger. 

Alterations in the fervice of God, for that they impair the 
credit of religion, arc therefore perilous in common-weals, 
which have no continuance longer than religion hath all re¬ 
verence done unto it. Hooker, b. v. /. 2. 

Her guard is chaftity, 

She that has that is clad in compleat fteel, 

And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge forefts and unharbour’d heaths, 

Infamous hills and fandy perilous wilds. MUion. 

Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 

What arts caii captivate the changeful leer: 

For perilous th’ allay, unheard the toil 
L" elude the prcfcience of a God by guile. 

Into the perilous flood 
Bear fearlcfs. Thomfon. 

2 . It is ufed by way of emphafis, or ludicrous exaggeration of 
any tiling bad. 

Thus was th’ accompliQi’d fquirc endu’d 
With gifts and knowledge perlous Ihrewd. Hudibras. 

3. Smart; witty. In this fenfe it is, I think, only applied to 
children, and probably obtained its fignification from the 
notion, that children eminent for wit, do not live ; a witty 
boy was therefore a perilous boy, or a boy in danger. It is 
vulgarly parlous. 

’Tis a per’lous boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shakefp. 

Perilously, adv. [from perilous.] Dangeroufly. 

Pe'rilousness. n.f. [from perilous.] Dangeroufnefs. 

Perimeter. n.J. [vio) and pirpiu ; perimetre , Fr.] The 
compafs or fum of all the fides which bound any figure of 
•what kind loever, whether rectilinear or mixed. 

By compelling the glafles ftill more, the diameter of this 
ring would increafe, and the breadth of its orbit or perimeter 
dccreafc, until another new colour emerged in the centre of 
the laft. Newton's Opticks. 

PE'RIOD. n.f. [periode , Fr. irijofc.] 

s. A circuit. 

2. Time in which any thing is performed, fo as to begin again 
in the fame manner. 

Tell thefe, that the fun is fixed in the centre, that the 
earth with all the planets roll round the fun in their feveral 
period-i thev cannot admit a fyllable of this new doctrine. 

Watts. 


Pope. 


PER 

3. A . Hated number of years; a round of time, at thetnH r 

which tho thmga comprited within the calculation Hall 2,5 
to the ftate m which, they were at beginning. turn 

A cycle or period is an account of years that has a be-in 
mng and end too, and then begins again as often as iXj 

We ftile a leffier fpace a cycle, and a great abyJht nS 
period-, and you may not improperly call the be-innin^r 
a large period the cpocha thereof Holder 'T f 

4. The end or conclufion. " m - 

If my death might make this ifland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingnels ; 

But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shake P, 

There is nothing fo fecret that fhall not be brought to liata 
within the compafs of our world ; whatfoever concerns dik 
fublunary world in the whole extent of its duration, from the 
chaos to the laft period. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

What anxious moments pafs between 
1 he birth of plots and their laft fatal periods. 

Oh ! ’tis a dreadful interval of time. Addifon 

5. 1 he ftate at which any thing terminates. 

Beauty’s empires, like to greater ftates. 

Have certain periods fet, and hidden fates. Sucklin? 

Light-conferving ‘Hones inuft be fet in the fun before they 
retain light, and the light will appear greater or Idler, until 
they come to their utmoft period. 

6. Length of duration. 

Some experiment would be made how by art to make plants 
more lafting than their ordinary period ; as to make a (talk 
of wheat laft a whole year. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

7. A complete fentence from one full ftop to another. 

Periods are beautiful, when they are not too lorn*: forfo 
they have their ftrength too as in a pike or javelin. B. John]. 

Is this the confidence you gave me. 

Lean on it fatcly, not a period 

Shall be unlaid for me. Milton. 

Syllogifm is made ufe of to difeover a fallacy, cunningly 
wrapt up in a fmooth period. ‘ Locke. 

For the affiflance of weak memories, the firft words of 
every period i n every page may be written in diftinct colours. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

From the tongue 

Th’ unfmilh’d period falls. Thomfon's Spring 

To Pe'riod. v. a. [from the noun.] To put an end to. A 
bad word. 

Youk letter he •defires 

To thofe have fhut him up, which failing to him, 

Periods his comfort. Shakefp. Ttmon of Athens, 

Perio dical. } ad j‘ [Ptritdiquc, Fr. from period.] 

1. Circular; making a circuit; making a revolution. 

Was the earth’s periodick motion always in the fame plane 
with that of the diurnal, we fliould mil's of thofe kindly in- 
creafes of day and night. Derbam. 

Four moons perpetually roll round the planet Jupiter, and 
are carried along with him in his periodical circuit round the 
fun. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Happening by revolution at l'ome ftated time. 

Aftrological undertakers would raife men out of fome flimy 
foil, impregnated with the influence of the ftars upon fome 
remarkable and periodical conjunctions. Bentley. 

3. Regular; performing fome action at ftated times. 

The cbnfufion of mountains and hollows furniflied me with 
a probable reafon for thofe periodical fountains in Switzerland, 
which flow only at fuch particular hours of the day. Addifon- 

4. Relating to periods or revolutions. 

It is implicitly denied by Ariftotle in his politicks, in that 
difeourfe again!! Plato, who meafured the viciflitude and mu¬ 
tation of ftates by a periodical fatality of number. Brovin. 

Periodically, adv. [from periodical.] At ftated period*. 
The three tides ought to be underltood of the fpace of the 
night and day, and then there will be a regular flux and re¬ 
flux thrice in that time every eight hours periodically. 

Broom:. 

Peri’osteum. n.f. [arsel and or i«»; periojle, Fr.] 

All the bones are covered with a very Icnfible membrane, 
called the periojieum. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles- 

Periphery, n.f [irtfi and (ffiqu ; peripheric, it's.] Circum¬ 
ference. 

Neither is this foie vital faculty fufficient to exterminate 
noxious humours to the periphery or outward parts. Harvey- 

To Peri'phrase. v. a. [peripbrafer, Fr.] To exprefs one 
word by many ; to exprels by circumlocution. 

Periphrasis, n.f [nt^pootanperiphraje, Fr.] Circutn- 
locution; ule of many words to exprefs the fenfe of one. 
as, for death, we may fay, the lofs of life. . 

They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths or tins 
river a conftant penphrafts for this number feven. Brown- 
She contains all blifs. 

And makes the world but her periphrafss. Cleavelan - 

. They 
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They ftiew their learning ufelefly, and make a long pert- 
pbrafis on every word of the book they explain. Watts. 

1 The periphrajes and circumlocutions, by which Homer ex¬ 
press the Angle a£t of dying, have fupplied fucceeding poets 
with all their manners of phrafing it. _ Pope 

Pi r 1 pHR a’stical. adj. [from periphrafis.] Circumlocutory; 

exprefling the fenfe of one word in many. 

Peripneu'mony. }n f [*■<£» and ttv£u ( uwv; peripneumonie, 
Peripneumo'kia. j Ei\] An inflammation of the lungs. 

Lungs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melancholick hu¬ 
mours, are now and then deprehended fchirrous, by diffipa- 
tion of the fubtiler parts, and lapidification of the groffer 
that remain, or may be left indurated, through the grofs re- 
liques of peripneumonia or inflammation of the lungs. 

Harvey. 

A peripneumony is the laft fatal fymptom of every difeafe ; 
for no body dies without a ftagnation of the blood in the 
lungs, which is the total extinction of breath. Arbuthnot. 
To Pe rish, v. n. [pair, Fr. pereo, Lat.] 

1. To die; to be deftroyed ; to be loft ; to come to nothing. 

I burn, I pine, I perijh, 

If I atchieve not this young modeft girl. Shakefp. 

If I have feen any perijh for want of cloathing, then let 
mine arm fall from my Ihoulder-blade. Job xxxi. 29. 

He keepeth back his foul from the pit, and his life from 
perifiing by the fword. Job xxxiii. 18. 

They perijh quickly from off the good land. Deut. xi. 18. 

I perijh with hunger. Luke xv. 17. 

The lick, when their cafe comes to be thought defperate, 
are carried out and laid on the earth to perijh without affiflance 
or pity. Locke. 

Chara&ers drawn on duft, that the firft breath of wind ef¬ 
faces, are altogether a, uleful as the thoughts of a foul that 
perijh in thinking. Locke. 

Expofing their children, and. leaving them Irt the fields to 
perijh by want, has been the praClice. Locke. 

Still when the lull of tyrant pow’r fucceeds. 

Some Athens perijhes, or fome Tully bleeds. Pope. 

In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had caufed the death of 
fo many Grecians ; and in the Odyfley, the fubjedls perijhed 
through their own fault. Pope. 

2 - To be in a perpetual ftate of decay. 

Duration, and time which is a part of it, is the idea we 
have of perijbing diftance, of which no two parts exift to¬ 
gether, but follow in fucceflion ; as cxpanlion is the idea of 
lafting diftance, all whofe parts exift together. Locke. 

3. To be loft eternally. 

Thefe, as natural brute beafts made to be deftroyed, {peak 
evil of the tilings they underftand ,not, and fhall utterly 
perijh. 2 Peter ii. 12. 

O fuffer me not to perijh in my fins. Lord careft thou not 
that I perijh, who wilt that all Ihould be faved, and that none 
Ihould perijh. Moreton's Daily Exercije. 

ToPERlSH. y. a. Todcftroy; todecay. Not in ufe. 

The fplitting rocks cow’r’d in the unking fands, 

And would not daih me with their ragged fides ; 

Becaufc thy flinty heart, more hard than they. 

Might in thy palace perijh Margaret. Shakefp. Henry Vi. 

Rife, prepar’d in black, to nidurn thy perijh'd lord. 

. Dryden. 

He was fo referred, that he would impart his fccrets to no¬ 
body ; whereupon this clofenefs did a little perijh his under- 
ftandings. Collier on Friendjhip. 

r amiliar now with grief your cars refrain. 

And in the publick woe forget your own, 

^ You weep not for a perijh'd lord alone. Pope. 

Pf. R1SH ABLE. adj. [from perijh.] Liable to perilh; fubjedt to 
decay ; of fliort duration. 

We derogate from his eternal power to aferibe to them 
the fame dominion over our immortal fouls, which they have 
over all bodily fubftances and perifiahle natures. Raleigh. 

To thefe purpofes nothing can fo much contribute as me¬ 
dals of undoubted authority not ptrijhable by time, nor con¬ 
fined to any certain place. Addifon. 

• « u prmcc , s g rcatcft prefent felicity to reign in their fub- 
jects hearts; but thefe arc too perijhable to preierve their me¬ 
mories, which can only be done by the pens of faithful hi- 

ftor ‘ ans ’ Swift. 

Human nature could not fuftain the reflection of having 
all its fchemes and expca’atlons to determine with this frail 
and perij,mb/e compofition of fldh and blood. Rogers. 

Thrice has he feen the perijhable kind 6 

Or men decay. JWx Odyjfey. 

,S HAB , LE r E . S ; S - ”■/ [from P‘ ri MU .] Liablenefs to be 
deftroyed; liablenefs to decay. 

h’uppofe an ifland feparate from all commerce, but having 
nothing becaufc of its commonefs and perljhablenefs , fit to 
wpply the place of money; what reafon could any have 
0 enlarge his pofleflions beyond the ufe of his family. 

Pi rista j.TicK. adj. [•jTtgirsXAu; perifaltique, Fr.] 

altick motion is that vermicular motion of the gitfs, 
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which is made by the contraction of the fpirr.1 fibres, where 1 * - 
the excrements are preffed downwards and voided. Qjtiney. 

The perijlaltick motion of the guts, and the continual cx- 
preffion of the fluids, will not fuffer the leaft matter to be 
applied to one point the leaft inftant; Arbuthnot. 

Periste'rion. n.J'. The herb vervain. Diet. 

Per'isty'le. n. f. [perijlile, Fr.] A circular range of pillars. 
The Villa Gordiana had a pcrijlyle of two hundred pillars. 

Arbuthnot on Corns. 

Pe'risystole. n.f. [7ri^l and £VoA»i.] The paufe or inter¬ 
val betwixt the t;wo motions of the heart or pulfe ; namely, 
that of the fyftole or contraction of the heart, and that of 
diaftole or dilatation. Did!. 

Peritone'um. n. J. [m^iTovoaov ; peritoir.c, Fr.] This lies 
immediately under the mufcles of the lower belly, and is a 
thin and foft membrane, which encloies all the bowels 
contained in the lower belly, covering all the inllde of its 
cavity. Did. 

Wounds penetrating into the belly, are fuch as reach no 
farther inward than to the peritoneum. Wife man. 

Pe'rjure. n. f. [perjurus, Lat.] A perjured or forfworn 
perfon. A word not in ufe. 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand. 

Thou perjure , thou fimular of virtue. 

Thou art inccftuous. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To PE'RJURE. v. a. [perjure, Lat.] To forfwear; to 
taint with perjury. It is ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Who Ihould be trufled now, when the right hand 
Is perjur'd to the bofom. Shakefp . 

The law is not made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawlels and difobedknt, fox perjured perlons. 1 Tim. i. jo. 

Pe'rjurer. n.f [from perjure.] One that fwears faiicly. 

The common oath of the Scythians was by the fword and 
file; for that they accounted thofe two Ipeciai divine powers, 
which Ihould work vengeance on die perjurers. Sptnfer. 

Perju'ry. n.f. [perjuriuM, Lat.] Fallcoath. 

My great fatlicr-in-law, renowned Warwick. 

Cried aloud--What fcourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford fahe Clarence, 

And fo he vanifli’d. Sbakejp. RichardJU. 

Pe'riwig. n.f. [perruque, Fr.] Adfcititious hair; hair not 
natural, worn by way of ornament or concealment of bald- 
nefs. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfeft yellow; 

If that be all the difference in his love, 

I’ll get me fuch a colour’d periwig. Shakefp. 

It offends me to hear a robufteous prr/riv^-pated fellow tear 
a paflion to tatters, to fplit die ears or the groundlings. 

Shakefp care. 

The fun’s 

Diflicvcl’d beams and fcatter’d fires 

Serve but for ladies periwigs and tires 

In lovers fonnets. Donne. 

Madam time, be ever bald. 

I’ll not thy periwig be call’d. Cleave/and. 

-. F ° r vail »ng of their vifages his highnefs and the marquis 
bought each a periwig, lomewhat to overfhadow their forc- 

hC ™ • Wotton. 

They ufed falfe hair or periwigs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

I rom her own head iWegara takes 
A periwig of twilled fnakes. 

Which in the niceft fafliion curl’d, 

_ _Like toupets. Swift's Mfeellanies. 

1 o Pe'riwig. * [from the noun.] To drefs in talfc ha.r 

N ow when the winter’s keener breath began 
To cryftallize thcBaltick ocean, 

To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods. 

And periwig with fnow the bald-pate woods. SylveJla . 

Near the door an entrance gapes, 

Crouded round with antick fhapes, 

Difcord periwig'd with fnakes. 

See the dreadful ftrides fhe takes. Swift's Mifcellanies 

PE RIWINKLE. n.f. J 

1. A fmall Ihell filh ; a kind oF filh fuail. 

Thetis ,s reprefented by a lady of a brownilh complexion 
her ha.r mlheveled about her fhoulders, upon her head a co¬ 
ronet of periwinkle and efcalopfhclls. p / 

2. A plant. reacham. 

^P^inkle bath a flower cup, cbnfifting of one leaf 

that is divided into fave long narrow fegments ; the flower alfo 
confifts of one leaf, which expands in form of a lalver and 
is cut into five broad fegments: the pointal, which arifes’from 
the center of the flower cup, becomes a fruit compofed of wo 

r ta jr, bl °^ furrowed 

feeds, to which may be added, that this plant fhoors out 
many long creeping branches that ftrike J roots at theft 

™- are in ufe, for the prevention of the cramp,^' 
of green periwinkle tied about the calf of the leg. Bacon 

COn , imon firtiples with us arc comfry, bugle, hdTcs 
mantle, vnd penwmkle. jp jfm J s 

* To Perk. 
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To Perk. v. n. [from perch, Skinner.] To hold up the head 
with an aff'efted brilkncfs. 

If you think it a difgrace, 

That Edward’s mil’s thus perks it in your face, 

To fee a piece of failing flcfh and blood. 

Let the modcft matrons of the town 
Come here in crouds, and ftare the ftrumpet down. 

To Perk. v. a. To drds ; to prank. 

’Tis better to be lowly born. 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk'd up in a glift’ring grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Perk. adj. Pert; brifk ; airs'. Obfolete. 

My ragged ronts 

Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 

Pcark as a peacock, but nought avails. Spcnfer. 

Pe'rlous. adj. [from perilous.] Dangerous; full of hazard. 

A pcr'.ous paflage lies. 

Where many maremaids haunt, making falfe melodies. 

Spenfer's Fairy ghteen. 

Late he far’d 

In Phasdria’s fleet bark over the perlous {hard. Fa. §hiecn. 

Pe'rmagy. n.f. A little Turkifli boot. Did. 

Pe'rmanknce. ) n.f. [from permanent.] Duration; confi- 

Pf'rmanency. J ftency ; continuance in the fame ftate ; laft- 
ingnefs. 

Salt, they fay, is the bafts of folidity and permanency in 
compound bodies, without which the other four elements 
might be varioufly blended together, but would remain im- 
compafted. Boyle. 

Shall I difpute whether there be any fuch material being 
that hath fuch a permanence or fixednefs in being. Hale. 

From the permanency and immutability of nature hitherto, 
they argued its permanency and immutability for the future. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Such a punftum to our conceptions is almolt equivalent to 
permanency and reft. Bentley. 

PE RMANENT, adj. [ permanent , Fr. permanent , Lat.] Du¬ 
rable ; not decaying; unchanged. 

If the authority of the maker do prove unchangeablenefs 
in the laws which God hath made, then muft all laws which 
he hath made be neceflarily forever permanent, though they 
be but of circumftance only. Hooker, b. iii. f. io. 

That eternal duration fhould be at once, is utterly uncon¬ 
ceivable, and that one permanent inftant fhould be commen- 
furatc or rather equal to all fucceffions of ages. More. 

Pure and unchang’d, and needing no defence 
From fins, as did my frailer innocence; 

Their joy fincere, and with no more forrow mixt, 

Eternity ftands permanent and fixt. Dtyden. 

Permanently, adv. [from permanent.] Durably; laftingly. 
It does, like a compact or confiftent body, deny to mingle 
permanently with the contiguous liquor. Boyle. 

Perma'nsion. n.f. [from permaneo, Lat.] Continuance. 

Although we allow, that hares may exchange their fex fome- 
times, yet not in that viciflitude it is prefumed ; from female 
unto male, and from male to female again, and fo in a circle 
without a permanfion in cither. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Pe rmeable, adj. [from permeo , Lat.] Such as may be 
pafled through. 

The pores of a bladder are not eafily permeable by air. Boyle. 

To PE'RMEATE. v. a. [permeo , Lat.] To pafs through. 
This heat evaporates and elevates the water of the abyfs, 
pervading not only the fiflurcs, but the very bodies of the 
ftiata, permeating the intcrfticcs of the fand or other matter 
whereof they confift. IVoodwanrs Natural Hijlory. 

Pe'RMEANT. adj. [permeans, Lat.] Palling through. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts at the mouths of the meferaicks. Brown. 

Permea'tion. n. f. [from permeate.] The aft of palling 
through. 

Permi ssible, adj. [from permifeeo , Lat.] Such as may be 
mingled. 

Permissible, adj, [pcrmijfus , Lat.] What may be per- 
mitted. , 

Permi ssion. n.f. [permijpon , Jr. pcrmtjfus , Lat.J Allow¬ 
ance ; grant of liberty. 

With thy permijficti then, and thus forewarn d. 

The willinger 1 go. Milton. 

You have given me your permijfion for this addrefc, and en¬ 
couraged me by your pcrulal and approbation. Dryden. 

PERMISSIVE, adj. [from permi ft o, Latin.] 

i. Granting liberty, not favour; not hindering, though not 
approving. 

We bid this be done. 

When evil deeds have their pcmiijfivc pafs. 

And not the puniftmicnt. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Hypocrify, the only evil that walks 
In viable, except to God alone 

By his permijfwe will, through heav’n and earth. Milton. 
Granted ; fullered without hindrance; not authorifed or fa- 

* h thi.-. doth authorife ufury, which before was but permijfive, 
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it is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to fuffer it 
to rage by connivance. ' F icon's EJTuys 

Thus I embolden’d fpake, and freedom us'd ) ' 

Per mi five, anil acceptance found. Milan's Par I *n 
Clad ’ J : 

With what perm five glory fince his fall 
Was left him, or falfe glitter. Milton’s Par. l 0 n 

Permi ssi vely. adv. [from permfive.] By bare allowance- 
without hindrance. 

As to a war for the propagation of the chriftian faith I 
would be glad to hear fpoken concerning the lawfulnefs, not 
only permfi vely, but whether it be not obligatory to chriftian 
princes to deftgn it. Bacon’s Holy IVar, 

Permi stion. n.f. [permi/lus, Lat.] The aft of mixing. 

To PE'RMIT. v. a. [permitto, Lat. permettre, Fr.] 

1. To allow without command. 

What things God doth neither command nor forbid, the 
fame he permitteth with approbation either to be done or left 
undone. Hooker, b. ii. j ^ 

2. To fuffer, without authorifing or approving. 

3. To allow ; to fuffer. 

Women keep frlence in die churches; for it is not per¬ 
mitted unto them to fpeak. 1 Corinthians xiv. 34. 

Ye gliding ghofts, permit me to relate 
The myftick wonders of your filent ftate. Dryden. 

Age oppreffes us by the fame degrees that it inftrufts us, 
and permits not that our mortal members, which are frozen 
widi our years, fhould retain the vigour of our youth. Dryden. 

We fhould not permit an allowed, poflible, great and 
weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, without leaving 
any relifti, any defire of itfelf there. Locke. 

After men have acquired as much as the laws permit them, 
they have nothing to do but to take care of the publick. Swift. 

4. To give up ; to refign. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv’ft, 

Live well; how long, how lhort, permit to heav’n. Milton. 
If the courfe of truth be permitted unto itfelf, it cannot 
efcape many errours. Brown 1 s Vulgar Errours. 

To the gods permit the reft. Dryden. 

Whate’r can urge ambitious youth to fight, 

She pompoufly difplays before their light; 

Laws, empire, all permitted to the fword. Dryden. 

Let us not aggravate our forrows, 

But to the gods permit th’ event of things. AJdifon's Cato. 

Permi't. n.f. A written permilfion from an officer for tranf- 
porting of goods from place to place, fhowing the duty on 
them to have been paid. 

Permi'ttance. n.f. [from permit.] Allowance; forbear¬ 
ance of oppofition ; permilfion. A bad word. 

When this fyftem of air comes, by divine permittance, to 
be corrupted by poifonous acrimonious fleams, what havock 
is made in all living creatures ? Derham’s Phy/ico-Thohgy. 

Permi XTiON. n.f. [from permi/lus, Lat.] The aft of ming¬ 
ling; the ftate of being mingled. 

They fell into the oppolite extremity of one nature in 
Chrift, the divine and human natures in Chrift, in their con¬ 
ceits, by permixtion and confufion of fubftances, and of pro¬ 
perties growing into one upon their adunation. Brerewoa. 

Permu tation, n. f [ permutation , Fr. permuiatio, Lat.J 
Exchange of one for another. 

A permutation of number is frequent in languages. Bentley. 
Gold and ftlver, by their rarity, arc wonderhilly fitted for 
this ufe of permutation for all forts of commodities. Fay. 

To Permu'te. v. a. [permuto, Lat. permuter, Fr.] To ex¬ 
change. 

Permu TER. n. f. [ permutant, Fr. from permute.] An ex¬ 
changer ; he who permutes. 

PERNI'CIOUS. adj. [perniciofus, Lat. pemicieux, hr.J 

1. Mifchievous in the higheft degree; deftruftivc. 

To remove all outpf the church, whereat they fhewthem- 
felves to be forrowful, would be, as we are perfuaded, hurt¬ 
ful, if not pernicious thereunto. Hooker, b. tv. /• 1 

I call you fervile minifters. 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender’d battles, ’gainft a head . _ 

So old and white as this. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Let this pernicious hour ,, 

Stand ay accurfed in the kalendar ! TnM 

2. [Pernix, Latin.] Quick. An u.e wh.ch I have found oft/ 
in Milton, and which, as it produces an ambiguity, ou 0 
not to be imitated. 

Part incentive reed _ If,lion. 

Provide, pernicious with one touch to Arc. :r„ 

Perniciously, adv. [from pernicious.] Deftruftivey> 

againft chair own Inowl^. 

All the commons 

Hate him pemieioujly, and wifh him ylU- 

Ten fathom deep. . . of 

Perni ciousness. n. f [from pernicious.] 

being pernicious. Pernt'citv. 
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PeRNI'city. n. f. [from pernix.] Swiftnefs; celerity. 

Others armed with hard fhells, others with prickles, (he 
reft that have no fuch armature endued with great fwiftnefs 
or pemicity. Ray on the Creation. 

Perora'tion. n.f. [peroratio, Lat.] ’ The conclufion of an 
oration. 

What means this palfionate difeourfe ? 

This peroration with fuch circumftances ? Shakefp. 

True woman to the laft—my peroration 
I come to fpeak in fpite of fuffocation. Smart. 

To Perpe'nd. v. a. [perpendo, Lat.] To weigh in the mind ; 
to confider attentively. 

Thus it remains and the remainder thus ; 

Perpend. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Perpend, my princefs, and give ear. Shakefp. 

Confider the different conceits of men, and duly perpend 
the iniperfeftion of their difeoveries. Brown. 

Perpe'nder. n.f. [petfigne, Fr.] A coping ftone. 

Pe RPENDICLE. n. f. [perpendieule, Fr. pcrpendiculum, Lat.] 
Any thing hanging down by a ftrait line. Did. 

PERPENDICULAR, adj. [perpendiculaire, Fr. perpendicularis, 
Latin.] 

1. Crofting any other line at right angles. Of two lines, if one 
be perpendicular, the other is perpendicular too. 

If in a line oblique their atoms rove. 

Or in a perpendicular they move; 

If fome advance not flower in their race. 

And fome more fwift, how could they be entangl’d. 

Blackmore. 

The angle of incidence, is that angle, which the line, de- 
feribed by the incident ray, contains with the perpendicular to 
the reflefting or refrafting furface at the point of incidence. 

Newton's Opticks. 

2. Cutting the horizon at right angles. 

Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheft moun¬ 
tains to be four miles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Perpendicular, n.f. A line crofting the horizon at right 
angles. 

Though the quantity of water thus rifing and falling be 
nearly conftant as to the whole, yet it varies in the feverai 
parts of the globe; by reafon that the vapours float in the 
atmofpherc, and are not reftored down again in a perpendi¬ 
cular upon the fame precife traft of land. JVoodward. 

Perpendicularly, adv. [from perpendicular.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to cut another line at right angles. 

2. In the direftion of a ftrait line up and down. 6 

Ten malls attache make not the altitude reach, 

Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shakefp 

Irons refrigerated No.th and South, not only acquire a di- 
reftwe facuky, but if cooled upright and perpendicularly, they 
will alfo obtain the fame. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Shoot up an arrow perpendicularly from the earth, the ar¬ 
row will return to your foot again. More 

All weights naturally move perpendicularly downward. Ray 

PERPENDicULARiTY. n.f. [from perpendicular.] The ftate 
of being perpendicular. 

The meeting of two lines is the primary effential mode or 
difference of an angle; th c perpendicularity of thefe lines is 
the difference of a right angle. JVmts’s Logiei. 

Pfrpension. n.f. [from perpend.] Confideration. Notin 
ufe. 

Unto reafonable perpenfions it hath no place in fome 

Tn C pFRPFTRATir r Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To 1 ERPETRATE. v.a. [perpetro, Lat. per purer, Ex.] 

i. To commit; to aft. Always in an ill fenlc. 

Hear of fuch a crime 
As tragick poets, fince the birth of time. 

Ne’er feign’d a thronging audience to amaze ; 

M rU , e W/ traUd in our da >’s- Tate's Juvenal. 

My tender infants or my careful lire, J 

rhefe they returning will to death require. 

Will perpetrate on them thefirft defign. 

And take the: forfeit of their heads for mine. Dryden 

I he foreft, which in after-times, 
r lerce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 

A facred refuge made. n , 

£ 

Succefs, the mark no mortal wit, 

Or fureft hand can always hit; 

For whatfoe’er we perpetrate. 

We do but row, we’re fteer’d by fate v. j; 

f rrom **&£} 

l - 1 ne adt of committing a crime. 

A defperate difeontented affair,nate would, after the a, 
ation, have honefted a meer private revenge. JVotton 

• N mr c „|i ng . ereraaj with refpeS to futurity. > 
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Mine is a love, which muft perpetual be. 

If you can be fo juft as I am true. Dryden. 

2. Continual; uninterrupted ; perennial. 

Within thofe banks rivers now 

Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. Milton. 

By the mufcular motion and perpetual flux of the liquids, 
a great part of them is thrown out of the body. Arluthnot. 

3. Perpetual ferew. A ferew which afts againft the teeth of a 
wheel, and continues its aftion without end. 

A perpetual ferew hath the motion of a wheel and the force 
of a (crew, being both infinite. IVlikin's Math. Magick. 

Perpetually, adv. [from perpetual.] Ccnftantly; conti¬ 
nually ; incefiantly. 

This yerfe is every where founding the very thing in your 
ears ; yet the numbers arc perpetually varied, fo that the fame 
founds are never repeated twice. Dryden. 

In palling from them to great diftances, doth it not grow 
denfer and denfer perpetually ; and thereby caufe the gravity 
of thofe great bodies towards one another. Newton's Opticks. 

7 he bible and common prayer book in the vulgar tongue, 
being perpetually read in churches, have proved a kind of 
ftandard for language, efpecially to the common people. Swift. 

To PERPETUAL E. v. a. [perpetuer, Fr. perpetuo, Lat.] 

1. L o make perpetual; to prelerve from exiinftion; to eter¬ 
nize. 

Medals, that are at prelent only mere curiofities, may be 
of ufe in the ordinary commerce of life, and at the fame 
time perpetuate the glories of her majefty’s reign. Addifon. 

Man cannot devife any other method fo likely to preferve 
and perpetuate the knowledge and belief of a revelation, fo 
neceflary to mankind. Forbes. 

2. To continue without ceffation or intermifliort. 

VV hat is it, but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
refounding for ever in our ears l to give men no reft in their 
fins, no quiet from Chrift’s importunity, ’till they awake 
from their Iethargick fleep and arife from fo mortiferous a ftate, 
and permit him to give them life. Hammond. 

Perpetua tio x. n.f [from pnpetuate.] The aft of making 
perpetual; mccflant continuance. 

Nouriftung hair upon the moles of the face, is the per- 
petuation of a very ancient cuftom. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Perpetuity. n.J. [perpetuite, Fr. perpetuitas, L at.] 

1. Duration to all futurity. ‘ 

A F ,°. r to a,tcr ^ ofe Iaws > which God for perpetuity hath 
eltablilhed, were preemption moft intolerable. Hooker. 

Yet am I better 

Than one that’s fick o’th’gout, fince he had rather 

Lrroan fo in perpetuity , than be cur’d 

By the fure phyfieian, death. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Time as long again 

Would be fill’d up with our thanks ; 

And yet we fhould, for perpetuity. 

Go hence in debt. Shakefpeare's Water's Tale. 

Nothing wanted to his noble and hefoical intentions, but 

,o ,hat wh,ch w3s in 1 »p- 

2. Exemption from intermiflion or ceffation Bacon. 

ob a * ai " “ ° fK " fe 

3. Something of which there is no end. Holder. 

perpetuity. ^ P ° t *T. ^ 3 birth ‘ ri Sht, a prCfent repaft for a 

man f e Cnn °, bIi . n S P ro P ert y of the pleafure, thTzccf^toa 

alfo furToffe^ hC th3t haS the ^ 

The (in,* r> j South s Sermons. 

1 he laws of God as well as of the land 
A bhor a perpetuity fhould ftand ; 

mKJS’STrSlS? 


cmujirais ; to puzzle. - 

jsssr ***-** he i ° ©> 
of ■- 

— wart 

2. To make intricate; tomvolve 5 to complicate. 

of d,is “'• 

our weak parts will lu _ ’ ^ r P' ex fd, and too hard for 
fair view. P ’ ' ,e ° pcn to *e underftanding in a 

3 - To plague; to torment; to vex A L ° cke ‘ 

Ch]oe-, ri.e w„„dc,‘of A E ’ r °>'"- 

Tis well her heart is tender. 

How might fuch killing C yes perplex 
W lth virtue to defend he?. 7 P >' r 

io Nf Cranvtlle. 
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pEkPtE'x. adj. [perplex, Lat. per plexus, Lat.] Intricate; 
difficult. Perplexed is the word in ufe. 

How the foul direds the fpirits for the motion of the body* 
according to the feveral animal exigents, is perplex in the 
theory. Glanville’s Scept. 

Perple'xedly. adv. [from perplexed.] Intricately ; with in¬ 
volution. 

Perple'xedness. n. f [from perplexed.] 

1. Embaraffment ; anxiety. 

2. Intricacy ; involution ; difficulty. 

Obfcurity and perplexednefs have been caft upon St. Paul’s 
Epiftles from without. Locke. 

Perple'xity. n.f. [perplexite, Fr.J 

1. Anxiety; diftradion of mind. 

The fear of him ever fince hath put me into fuch perplexity, 
as now you found me. Sidney, b. ii. 

Perplexity not fuftering them to be idle, they think and 
do, as it were, in a phrenfy. Hooker, b. v,f. 3. 

The royal virgin, which beheld from far. 

In penfive plight and fad perplexity. 

The whole achievement of this doubtful war. 

Came running faft to greet his victory. Fairy Shtcen. 

2. Entanglement; intricacy. 

Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot difeern any, 
unlefs in the perplexity of his own thoughts. Stillingfieet. 
PeRPOTa'tion. n. f. [per and poto, Latin.] The adt of 
drinking largely. 

Pe'rquisite. n.f. [perquifitus, Lat.] Something gained by a 
place or office over and above the fettled wages. 

Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 
To make my cream a perquiflte. 

And ftcal to mend your wages. Widow and Cat. 

To an honeft mind, the beft perquifttes of a place are the 
advantages it gives a man of doing good. Addifon. 

To what your lawful perquifttes amount. Swift. 

Perquisition, n.f. [perquifitus, Lat.] An accurate enquiry; 

a thorough fearch. Ainfwortb. 

Pe'rry. n.f. [poire, Fr. from poire.] Cyder made of pears. 
Perry is the next liquor in eftcem after cyder, in the or¬ 
dering of which, let not your pears be over ripe before you 
grind them ; and with fome forts of pears, the mixing of a 
few crabs in the grinding is of great advantage, making perry 
equal to the redftreak cyder. Mortimer. 

To PERSECUTE, v. a. [perfecuter, Fr. perfecutus, Lat.] 

1. To harrafs with penalties ; to perfue with malignity. It is 
generally ufed of penalties inflided for opinions. 

I perfecuted this way unto the death. Adis xxii. 4. 

2. To perfue with repeated ads of vengeance or enmity. 

They might have fallen down, being perfecuted of ven¬ 
geance, and fcattered abroad. IVifdom xi. 20. 

6 Relate, 

For what offence the queen of hcav’n began 
To perfecute fo brave, fo juft a man ! Dryden. 

3. To importune much : as, he perfecutes me with daily felici¬ 
tations. _ . 

Persecu tion, n. f. [perfecution , Fr. perfecuiio , Eat. from 
perfecute.] 

1. The ad or pradice of perfecuting. 

The Jews railed perfecution againft Paul and Barnabas, 
and expelled them. ^ls xiii. 50. 

Heavy perfecution (hall arife 
On all, who in the worfliip perfevere 
Of fpirit and truth. . . Milton. 

The deaths and fufferings of the primitive chriltians had a 
great (hare in the converfion of thole learned Pagans, who 
lived in the ages of perfecution. Addifon. 

2. The ftate of being perfecuted. 

Our necks are under perfecution •, we labour and have no 

reft. . Lam - V - * 

Chriftian fortitude and patience had their opportunity in 
times of afflidion and perfecution. Sprat's Sermons. 

Persecutor, n.f. [perfecuteur, Fr. from perfecute.] One who 
harraflcs others with continued malignity. 

What man can do againft them, not afraid. 

Though to the death ; againft fuch cruelties 
With inward confolations recompensd; 

And oft fupported fo, as fhall amaze 
Their proudeft pcrfccutors. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

Henry rejected the pope’s fupremacy, but retained every 
corruption befides, and became a cruel perfecutor. Swift. 
Perseve'RANce. n.f. [perfeverance, Fr. perfeverantia, Lat. 
This word was once improperly acccentcd on the lecond lyl- 
lable.] Perfiftence in any defign or attempt; fteadinefs in 
purfuits; conftancy in progrefs. It is applied alike to good 
and ill. 

The king becoming graces, 

Bountv, perfev'ranee, mercy, lowlinefs i 
I have no relifh of them. Sbakefp. Macbetb. 

Per fever once keeps honour bright: 

To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion. 

Like rufty mail in monumental mockery. Sbakejpeare. 
They hate repentance more than perfeverancein a^ault. 
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Wait the feafons of providence with patience and perivt- 
ranee in the duties of our calling, what difficulties foever we 
may encounter L'Lfl ran 

Patience and perfeverance overcome the greateft diffi. 
culties. Clarifr' 

And perfeverance with his batter’d fhield. Brooke 

Perseve'rant. adj. [perfeverant, Fr. perfevtrans, Lat.] p e /‘ 
filling; conltant. Ainfwortb 

To PERSEVE'RE. v. n. [perfevero, Lat. perfruerer, Fr. This 
word was anciently accented lefs properly on the fecond 
fyliable.] To perfift in an attempt; not to give over; not 
to quit the defign. 

But my rude mufick, which was wont to plcafe 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any (kill 
The dreadful tempeft of her wrath appeafe. 

Nor move the dolphin from her ftubborn will; 

But in her pride fhe doth perfevere Hill. Spenfer 

Thrice happy, if they know 
Their happinefs, and perfevere upright! Milton 

Thus beginning, thus we perfevere ; 

Our paffions yet continue what they were. Dryden. 

To perfevere in any evil courfe, makes you unhappy j„ 
this life, and will certainly throw you into everlafling tor¬ 
ments in the next. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Perseve'rincly. adv. [from perfevere.] With perfeverance." 

ToPERSI'ST. v.n. [perfi/io, Lat. perfifier , Fr.] To perfe¬ 
vere ; to continue firm ; not to give over. 

Nothing can make a man happy, but that which fhall foil 
as long as he lafts ; for an immortal foul fhall perfift in being 
not only when profit, pleafure and honour, but when time 
itfelf fhall ceafe. South’s Sermons. 

If they perfifl in pointing their batteries againft particular 
perfons, no laws of war forbid the making reprifals. dddifen. 

Persi'stance. In. f. [from perfift. Perftfttnct feems more 

Persistency. J proper.] 

1. The ftate of perfifting ; fteadinefs; conftancy; perfeverance 
in good or bad. 

The love of God better can confift with the indeliberate 
commiffions of many fins, than with an allowed perfijlancc in 
any one. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Obftinacy; obduracy; contumacy. 

Thou think’ft me as far in the devil’s book, as thou and 
Falftaff, for obduracy and perfijlency. Sbakefp. 

Persi'stive. adj. [from perfift.] Steady; not receding from 
a purpofe; perfevering. 

The protradive tryals of great Jove, 

To find perfiftive conftancy in men. ’ Sbakefp. 

PE'RSON. n.f [ perfonne , Fr. perjona, Lat.J 

1. Individual or particular man or woman. 

A perfon is a thinking intelligent being, that has reafon and 
reflexion, and can confider itfelf as itfelf, the fame thinking 
thing, in different times and places. Locke. 

2. Man or woman confidered as oppofed to things, or diilind 
from them. 

A zeal for perfons is far more eafy to be perverted, than a 
zeal for things. Sprat’s Sermons. 

To that we owe the fafety of our perfons and the propriety 
of our pofleffions. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. Human Being; confidered with refped to mere corporal ex¬ 
igence. 

’Tis in her heart alone that you muft reign; 

You’ll find her perfon difficult to gain. Dryden. 

4. Man or woman confidered as prefent, ailing or fuffering. 

If I am traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; 

’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muft go through. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The rebels maintained the fight for a fmall time, and for 
their perfons fhe wed no want of courage. Bacon. 

5. A general loofe term for a human behig ; one ; a man. 

Be a perfon’ s attainments ever fo great, he fhould always 
remember, that he is God’s creature. Clarijja. 

6. One’s felt'; not a reprefentative. 

When I purpofed to make a war by my lieutenant, l maue 
declaration thereof to you by my chancellor; but now that 1 
mean to make a war upon France in perfon, I Will declare j 
to you myfelf. Bacon’s Hertr > V1 

The king in perfon vifits all around. 

Comforts the fick, congratulates the found. 

And holds for thrice three days a royal feaft. 

7. Exteriour appearance. 

For her own perfon, . 

It beggar’d all defeription. . hhake J‘ 

8. Man or woman reprefented in a fiditious dialogue. 

All things are lawful unto me, faith the apoftie, P e 
ing, as it feemeth, in the perfon of the chriftian gentdc 
the maintenance of liberty in things indifferent. " J 

Thefe tables Cicero pronounced under the perfon of ^rai . 
were of more ufe and authority than all the boo s 
philofephers. Baker’s Reflexions on Learning 

From his firft appearance upon the ft age, in his newM % 
of a fycophanc or juglcr, inftead of his former 


Dryden. 
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prince, he was expofed to the derifion of the courtiers and 
the common people, who flocked about him, that one might 
know where the owl was, by the flight of birds. Bacon. 

He hath put on the perfon not of a robber and a murtherer, 
but of a traitor to the ftate. Hayward. 

10 . Character of office. 

I then did ufe the perfon of your father; 

The image of his power lay then in me : 

And in th’ adminiftration of his law. 

While I was buly for the commonwealth, 

Your highnefs plealed to forget my place. Sbakefp. 

How different is the fame man from himfelf, as he fuftains 
the perfon of a magiftrate and that of a friend. South. 

11. [In grammar.] The quality of the noun that modifies the 
verb. 

Dorus the more blufhed at her fmiling, and fhe the more 
fmiled at his blufhing ; becaufe he had, with the remem¬ 
brance of that plight he was in, forgot in fpeaking of himfelf 
the third perfon. Sidney. 

If fpeaking of himfelf in the firft perfon fingular has fo va¬ 
rious meanings, his ufe of the firft per/on plural is with greater 
latitude. Locke. 

Pe'rsonable. adj. [from perfon.] 

1. Handfome; graceful; of good appearance. 

Were it true that her fen Ninias had fuch a ftature, as that 
Simiramis, who was very perfonable, could be taken for him ; 
yet it is unlikely that fhe could have held the empire forty- 
two years after by any fuch fubtilty. Raleigh. 

2. [In law.] One that may maintain any plea in a judicial 

court. Ainfwortb. 

Perso'nage. n.f. [perfonage, Fr.] 

1. A confiderable perfon ; man or woman of eminence. 

It was a new fight fortune had prepared to thofe woods, to 
fee thefe great pajonages thus run one after the other. Sidney. 

It is not eafy to refearch the ndions of eminent perfonages, 
how much they have blemifhed by the envy of others, and 
what was corrupted by their own felicity. Wotton. 

2. Exteriour appearance; air; ftature. 

She hath made compare 

Between our ftatures, fhe hath urg’d his height; 

And with her perfonage, her tall perfonage. 

She hath prevail’d with him. Shakefpeare. 

The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly in fafhion, 
in perfonage ftately, in voice magnificent, but fomewhat empty 
of matter. Hayward. 

3. Charader affumed. 7 

The great diverfion is mafleing: the Venetians, naturally 
grave, love to give into the follies of fuch feafons, when 
difguifed in a falle perfonage. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

4. Charader reprefented. 

Some perfons muft be found out, already known by hifto- 
ry, whom we may make the adors and perfonages of this 
p , C ‘ r . Broome's View of Epic Poems. 

Personal, adj. [perfonel, Fr. perfonalis, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to men or women, not to things ; not real 

Every man fo termed by way of perjonal difference only. 

An-n- • . .. Hooker, b. v. f 1?. 

2. Affecting individuals or particular people ; peculiar; proper 
to him or her; relating to one’s private adions or charader. 

For my part, 

J know no perfonal caufe to fpurn at him ; 

But for the general. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

It could not mean, that Cain as elder had a natural do- 
mmion over Abel, for the words are conditional; if thou 
doeft well, and fo perfonal to Cain. Locke. 

Publick reproofs of fin are general, though by this they 
lole a great deal of their effed; but in private conversions 
the application may be more perfonal, and the proofs when fo 
direded come home. r Ropers. 

3- I re ^ t » not ading by reprefentative. 

The fav’rites that the abfent king 
In deputation left, 

'Vh e n he was perfonal jn the Irifh war. Shake fo 

4- Exteriour; corporal. ' 

This heroick conftancy determined him to defire in mar- 

the S Lft P ™ n « Cf f k Wh °? pC x!° nal Charms wcrc novv becorae 
me lcaff part of her charader. Addif n « 

the n pe a rfon S ° n,Cthin S niovcahlc ; fomething appendan/ to 
tne perfon, as money ; not real, as land. 

1 his (in of kind not perfonal 

, r j Jt rea l and hereditary was. Davie 

. A Pertona 1 verb is that which has all the 

. ^^Z7X^: hrccpcttim 1 opp<>l “ , - 

[fr ° m Thc <* 
Perfon belongs only to intelligent agents, capable of a law, 
yond n r fS m ‘ fery : th,S l ,er f onallt y extends itfelf be- 
Wherehv ? " t0 ,'T hat is P aft ’ b 7 confeioufnefs, 
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Personally, adv. [from perfonal.] 

1. In perfon; in prefence; not by reprefentative. 

Approbation not only they give, who perfonally declare their 
affent by voice, fign or ad, but alfo when others do it in 
their names. Hooker, b. i. f. ids 

I could not perfonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I fent your meflage. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

T here are many reafons, why matters of fuch a wonder¬ 
ful nature fhould not be taken notice of by thofe Pagan wri¬ 
ters, who lived before our Saviour’s difciples had perfonally 
appeared among them. Addifon. 

2. With refped to an individual; particularly. 

She bore a mortal hatred to the houfc of Lancafter, and 
perfonally to the king. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. With regard to numerical cxiftence. 

The converted man is perfonally the fame he was before, 
and is neither born nor created a-new in a proper literal 
fenfe. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Pe'rsonate. v. a. [from perfond, Latin.] 

1. To reprefent by a fiditious or affumed charader, fo as to 
pafs for the perfon reprefented. 

This lad was not to perfonate one, that had been long be¬ 
fore taken out of his cradle, but a youth that had been 
brought up in a court, where infinite eyes had been upon 
him. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. To reprefent by adion or appearance ; to ad. 

Herfelf a while fhe lays afide, and makes 
Ready to perfonate a mortal part. Crajhaw. 

3. To pretend hypocritically, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

It has been the conftant pradice of the Jefuits to fend over 
emiffaries, with inftrudions to perfonate themfelves members 
of the feveral feds amongft us. Swift. 

4. To counterfeit; to feign. Little in ufe. 

Piety is oppofed to that perfonated devotion, under which 
any kind of impiety is difguifed. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Thus have I played with the dogmatift in a perfonated 
(cepticifm. Glanvilts Scepf. 

5. To rcfemble. 

The fofty cedar perfonates thee. Sbakefp. Cymbeline, 

6. T o make a reprefentative of, 3s in pidure. Out of ufe. 

Whofe eyes are on this fovereign lady fixt. 

One do I perfonate of Timon’s frame. 

Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand wafts to her. Sbakefp. 

7. To deferibe. Out of ufe. 

I am thinking, what I fhall fay ; it muft be a perfonating 
of himfelf; a fatyr againft the foftnefs of profperity. Sbakefp. 

I will drop in his way fome obfeure epiftles 
Of love, wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
Shape of his leg, the manner of his gait, the 
Expreffure of his eye, forehead and complexion, 

He fhall find himfelf moft feelingly perfonated. Shakefheare. 
Personation, n.f [from perfonate.] Counterfeiting of an¬ 
other perfon. 0 

This being one of the ftrangeft examples of a perfonation 
that ever was, it deferveth to be difeovered and related at 
p the fuI1 * , Bacon's Henry VII* 

Personification, n.f. [from perfonify.] Profopopceia; the 
change of things to perfons : as, 

Confufion heard his voice. Milton. 

To Pe rsonify, v. a. [from perfon.] To change from a thins 
to a perfon. 6 

Perspective. » f [pcrfpeXif, Fr. perfpicio, Lat.] 

1. A glals through which things arc viewed. 

If it tend to danger, they turn about the perfpeXive, and 
fhew lt fo httle, that he can fcarce difeern it. Denham. 

It may import us in this calm, to hearken to the ftorms 

wtSte] £1,!? ,he “ “ J ‘ fCOV ^T 

You hold the glafs, but turn th eperfpefiive, ‘ 

And farther oft the leffen’d objed drive. Dryden 

faith for reafon’s glimmering light fhall give 
Her immortal perfptXive. p ■ 

2 " to Ih/r ,enCC by Whidl t ! lin S s are ran 6 ed In Pi&me, according 
to their appearance in their real fituation. ° 

ruleTof^ ^ thcir biding* according to the 

3. v 5 £ P :t 

Lofty trees, with facred fhades. 

And perfpeXives of pleafant glades. 

Where nymphs of brighteft form appear. /w „ 

P ^r ,VE - * Rdad "6 «of vilion; oXtl 

PE ™X A $> VS - * UCJ QaickAgfttd’l 

Jim S2S1 " ndcr in f “ line ’ -^ MM. 

South s Sermons. 

Perspjca'ciousness. 
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Pf.RSPIC a'ciousness. n.f. [from perfpicaclous.] Quicknefs of 
fight. 

Perspicacity, n.f. [perfpicacite, Fr.] Quicknefs of fight. 

He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot be ex¬ 
cluded the fecrccy of the mountains ; nor can there any thing 
el'capc the perfpicacity of thofe eyes, which were before light, 
and in whofc opticks there is no opacity. Brown. 

Per.iPiCience. n.f. [ perfpiciens , Lat.] The a£l of looking 
fliarply. Dip. 

Pe'rspicil. n.f. [ perfpicillum, Lat.] A glafs through which 
things are viewed ; an optick glafs. 

Let truth be 

Ne’er fo far diftant, yet chronology, 

Sharp-fightcd as the eagle’s eye, that can 
Out-ftare the broad-beam’d day’s meridian, 

Will have a perfpicil to find her out. 

And through the night of error and dark doubt, 

Difcern the dawn of truth’s eternal ray. 

As when the rofy morn buds into day. Crafhaw. 

The perfpicil, as well as the needle, hath enlarged the ha¬ 
bitable world. GlanvilVs Scepf. 

Perspicu'ity. n.f. [perfpicuite, Fr. from perfpicuous.] 

1. Clearnefs to the mind ; eafinefs to be underftood ; freedom 
from obfeurity or ambiguity. 

The verfes containing precepts, have not fo much need of 
ornament as of perfpicuity. Dryden. 

Perfpicuity confifts in the ufing of proper terms for the 
thoughts, which a man would have pafs from his own mind 
into that of another’s. Locke s Thoughts on Reading. 

2. Tranfparency; tranfiucency ; diaphaneity. 

As for diaphaneity and perfpicuity it enjoyeth that molt 
eminently, as having it* earthy and falinous parts fo exa&ly 
refolved, that its body is left imporous. Brown. 

PERSPI'CUOUS. adj. [perfpicuus, Latin.] 

1. Tranfparent; clear ; fuch as may be fecn through ; diapha¬ 
nous ; tranflucent; not opake. 

As contrary caufes produce the like effects, fo even the 
fame proceed from black and white ; for the clear and per- 
jpicuous body effe&eth white, and that white a black. Peacham. 

2. Clear to the undemanding; not obfeure ; not ambiguous. 

The purpofe is perfpicuous even as fubftance, 

Whofe groffnefs little chara&ers fum up. Sbakefp. 

All this is fo perfpicuous , fo undeniable, that I, need not 
be over induftrious in the proof of it. Sprat's Sermons. 

Perspicuously, adv. [from perfpicuous.'] Clearly ; not ob- 
fcurely. 

The cafe is no fooner made than refolved ; if it be made 
not enwrapped, but plainly and perfpicuoujly. Bacon. 

Perspicuous ness. n.f. [from perfpicuous.] Clearnefs; free¬ 
dom from obfeurity. 

Perspi'rable. adj. [from perfpirc.] 

1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticular pores. 

That this attraction is performed by effluviums, is plain 
and granted by moft ; for ele£tricks will not commonly at¬ 
tract, unlcfs they attract or become perfpirablc. Brown. 

In an animal under a courfc of hard labour, aliment too 
vaporous or perfpirablc will lubject it to too ftrong a perfpira- 
. tion, debility and fudden death. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . Perfpiring ; emitting perfpiration. Not proper. 

Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands or foies of 
the feet, which are parts more pcrfpirable : and children are 
not hairy, for that their (kins are moft perfpirablc. Bacon. 
Perspira tion, n f. [from perfpire.] Excretion by the cuti- 

Infallible perfpiration is the laft and moft perfect adtion of 
animal digeftion. „ . , Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Perspi'rative. adj. [from perfpire.] Performing the act ot 
perfpiration. 

To PERSPPRE. v. n. [perfpiro , Lat.] 

,. To perform excretion by the cuticular pores 
2. To be excreted by the (kin. 

Water, milk, whey taken without much exercife, fo as to 
make them perfpire, relax the belly. Arbuthnot. 

To PerstrTnge. v. a. [perflrmgo, Lat.] To graze upon ; 

to glance upon. ' 

Persuadable, adj. [from perfuade.] Such as may be per- 

fuaded. , . . „ , 

To PERSUA'DE. v. a. [perfuadeo , Lat. perfuader , hr.] 

i. To bring to any particular opinion. ... . . 

Let every man be fully perfuacled in his own mind. 

Romans. 

We are perfuaded better things of you, and things that ac¬ 
company falvation. Hebrews m. 9. 

Jov over them that arc perfuaded to falvation. 2 bjdras vn. 
Let a man be ever fo well perfuaded of the advantages of 
virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirds after righteoufnefs, his 
will will not be determined to any aftion in purfuit of this 
confelled great good. Locke. 

Men (hould ferioully perfuade themfelves, that they have 
here no abiding place, but are only in their pafl'age to the 
heavenly Jerufalem. Jake's Preparation for Death. 
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2. To influence by argument or cxpoftulation. Perfuafun 
feems rather applicable to the pafflons, and argument to the 
reafon ; but this is not always obferved. 

Philoclea’s beauty not only perfuaded , but fo perfuaded as 
all hearts muft yield : Pamela’s beauty ufed violence, and 
fuch as no heart could refift. Sidney. 

They that were with Simon, being led with covetoulnefs* 
were perfuaded for money. 2 Mac. x. 20. 

To fit crofs-leg’d, or with our fingers pe&inaced, is ac¬ 
counted bad, and friends will perfuade us from it. Brown. 

I (hould be glad, if 1 could perfuade him to write fuch an¬ 
other critick on any thing of mine ; for when he condemns 
any of my poems, he makes the world have a better opinion 
of them. Dryden, 

3. To inculcate by argument or expoftulation. 

To children, afraid of vain images, we perfuade confidence 
by making them handle and look nearer fuch things. Taylor. 

4. To treat by perfuafion. A mode of fpeech not in ufc. 

Twenty merchants have all perfuaded with him ; 

But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture. Shakefpeare. 

Persva'der. n.f. [from perfuade.] One who influences by 
perfuafion ; an importunate advifer. 

The earl, fpeaking in that imperious language wherein the 
king had written, did not irritate the people, but make them 
conceive by the haughtinefs of delivery of the king’s errand, 
that himfelf was the author or principal perfuader of that 
counfel. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He foon is mov’d 

By fuch perfuaders as are held upright. Daniels Civil War. 

Hunger and third: at once, 

Pow’rful perfuaders I quicken’d at the feent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me fo keen. Milton. 

PERSUA'SIBLE. adj. [perfuafibilis, Lat. perfuafible, Fr. from 
perfuadeo , Latin.] To be influenced by perfuafion. 

It makes us apprehend our own intcrcft in that obedience, 
makes us tradlable and perfuafible , contrary to that brutilh 
ftubbornefs of the horfe and mule, which the Pialmift re¬ 
proaches. Government of the Unrue. 

Persua'sibleness. n. f. [from perfuafible.] The quality of 
being flexible by perfuafion. 

Persua'sioN. n.f. [perfuafion, Ft. from perfuafui, Lat.] 

1. The act of perfuading; the a£t of influencing byexpollu- 
lation -, the act of gaining or attempting the pafflons. 

If ’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 

For thou haft all the arts of fine perfusfion, 

Truft me, and let me know thy love’s fuccefs. Otway. 

2 . The (late of being perfuaded ; opinion. 

The moft ccitain token of evident goodnefs is, if the ge¬ 
neral perfuafion of all men does fo account it. Hosier. 

You are a great deal abus’d in too bold a perlhifisn. 

. Shitkefpeore. 

When we have no other certainty of being in the right, 
but our own perfuafions that we are fo; this may often be bet 
making one error the gage for another. Gov. of the Tonya. 

The obedient and the men of piactice fhall ride upon thofe 
clouds, and triumph over their prefent imperfeflions; till 
perfuafion pafs into knowledge, and knowledge advance into 
affurance, and all come at length to be completed in the 
beatifickvifion. South's Serm«. 

Persua'sive. adj. [lerfuafif Fr. from perfuade.] Having the 
power of perfuading ; having influence on the pafflons. 

In prayer, we do not fo much refpecl what precepts art de¬ 
li vereth, touching the method of perfuafivt utterance in « 
prefence of great men, as what doth moft avail to our own 
edification in piety and godly zeal. c f’ 

Let Martius relume his farther difeourfe, as well tor 
perfuafive as for the confult, touching the means tlwl ■ 
conduce unto the enterprize: . 

Notwithftanding the weight and fitnefs of the ar S um 
to perfuade, and the light of man’s intelle<ft to meet this/ 
fuaftve evidence with a fuitablc aflent, no ajj ent 0 0 
nor were men thereby actually perfuaded. South s Sen - 
Persua'sively. adv. [from perfuafive.] In fuchaman 
to perfuade. 

The ferpent with me 

Perfuaftvely hath fo prevail’d, that I yPiluo. 

Have alfo tafted. . J] 2 

Many who live upon their eftates cannot fo muc 
(lory, much lefs fpeak clearly and Pi r jpJ‘ v %'f.,fn. 
bufmefs. Locke on 

Persuasiveness, n.f. [from perfuafive.] Influence on 
paflions. . . . h S nc- 

An opinion of the fucccfsfulnefs of the work rj^ t | ie au- 
ceffary to found a purpofe of undertaking it, as eit e ^ 
thority of commands, or the perfuafivenefs of 
pungency of menaces can be. Hammond s . 1 ^ 

Persua'sory. adj. [perfuaforius, Lat. from perjua 

ving the power to perfuade. £rsVJ*‘ 

Neither is this perfuafory. 

pert. 
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pert a§. (/»". Wellh • /"«• Dutch i uppert, French.] 

Turn melancholy forth to funerals. 

On the tawny fands and Ihelves, Milton 

Trip th e-fert fairies and the dapper elves. M 

QnTrV petulant; with bold and garrulous loquacity. 

Saucy > P • 1 _ fame liberty, and 


- 4hTchall”nge A fame liberty end grow 

A r «r mailers ; and when this fattcnels became um- 

tsrifZf 

' h A Wytds me in a very part manner mind my .»n .tors, 
ptetend to meddle^their hnnen. Mbfin. 

Scarce lift’ncd to their idle chat, 

Further than (ometin.es by a frown. 

When thev crew pert* to pull them down. J 

pS?A'IN. v. n [per tine0, Lat ] To belong; to relate. 

As m^n hate thofe that affect that honour by amb.t.on, 

whtch pertaineth not to them, fo arc they much more^odious, 
So through fear betray the g.o 7 which th^have. 

A cheveron or rafter of an houfe, a very honourable bear- 
ing ? i, neve, feen in the coat of a king, bccaafc .t^,- 
to a mechanical proleffion. , , The a<$t 

Perter. ean'iion. n.f. [par and rerti™,,., Dat.]^Thea« 
of boring through. ■> 

Pfrtina cious. adj. [from pertinax.] 

, ' Obft.nate ; ftubbofn; perverfely relohrte. 

One of. the difl'enters appeared to Dr. Sanderfon to be f 

bold, fo ttoublefome anS' illogical in the d.lpute as forced 

him to fay, that he had never met w.th a man of 
♦ tinacious confidence and left abilities. Walton. 

2 Rcfolute ; conilant *, fteady. • • n t 

Diligence is a Heady, conilant ^ pertinacious ftudy, that 
naturally leads the loul into the knowledge of that, which at 
rrStcd locked op from it. . . 

Pertina'ciously. adv. [from pertinacious.] Oftinately , 

^They'deny that freedom to me, which they pcrtinacioufly 

challenge to themfelves. Km S 

Metals peHmacicfly refift all translation ; and though 
one would 1think they were turned into a different fubttanec, 
ret they do but as it were lurk under a vizard. Ray. 

J Others have fought to eafe themfelves of all the evil of 


ing. 

Pe'rtly. adv. [from pert.] 

B I find ’norther difference betwixt the common 
and the downright country fooL^Aan that the fij^are|^ 
the wrong, with a little more gaiety ; and the laft neitti 
the right nor the wrong. * 

2 ' ^ Yonde P r C wins! ,y that^r//y front your town 

Yond towers, whofe wanton tops do buls the clouds. 


Shakefpcare, 


Swifl. 


D unciad. 


Muft kifs their own feet. 

When you pertly raife your fnout, 

Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout; 

This, among Hibernian afles, 

For (heer wit, and humour pafles. 

Pertness. n.f. [from pert.] 

1. Brilk folly; faucinefs ; petulance. 

Dulnefs delighted ey’d the lively dunce, 

Remembring fhe herlelf vezs pertnefs once. 

2. Petty livelinels ; fpritelineft without force, dignity or loll 

d ‘There is in Shafrfbury’s works a lively Pff'Hf a " d 
rade of literature ; but it is hard that we (hould be bound to 
admire the reveries. Watts's m P rovcment of the Minel. 

Pertransient. adj. [ pertrdnjiens , Lat.] Pafflng over. DM. 

To PERTL RB. \v.a. f per turbo, Lat'm.] 

T® PERTU'RBATE. r lP 

1. To difquiet; to difturb; to deprive of tranquiltty. 

Reft, reft, perturbed fpirit. bhakcjp. 

His wafting fle(h with anguifh burns, 

And his perturbed foul within him mourns. Saeidys. 

2 To diforder; to confufe ; to put out of regularity. 

They are content to fuffer the penalties annexed, rather 
than perturb the publick peace. K‘»g Charles. 

The inlervient and brutal faculties controul d the fugge- 
ftions of truth ; pleafure and profit overfwaying the inftmc- 
tions of lionefty, and fenfuality perturbing the reafonable 
commands of virtue. Brown's Vulgar Etrours . 

The acceffion or fecefflon of bodies from the earth s (ur- 
face perturb not the equilibration of either hemifphere. Brown. 


have fought »'*»'**<•<* **.?*«. nj[£SX». Lat. t ,r,u^u.n, Fr.] 

afflidtion by difputmg fubtilly agamft it, and p , Dilquict of mind; deprivation of tranquillity, 

maintaining, that afflictions arc no real q Love was notin their looks, either to God, 

Nor to each other; but apparent guilt. 


n. f 


Tiilotfon's Sermons. 
[pertinacia , Lat. from pert'ma- 


maintaining. 
imagination. 

Ff.rtina'city. ? 

Pertinaciousness. S cums.] 

I. Obitinacy; ftubbornnds. . 

In this reply, was included a very grofs miftake, and if 
with pertinacity maintained, a capital errour. Brown. 

2 Resolution; conftancy. 

PE'RTINACY. n.f. [from pertinax.] 

2 Obftinacv ; ftubbornneft; pcrfiftcncy. ... . c 

Their pertinacy is fuch, that when you drive them out ot 

one form, they affume another. Duppa. 

It holds forth the pertinacy of ill fortune, in pui fuing people 
into their graves. L J range. 

2. Refolution ; fteadinefs ; conftancy. 

St Gorgonia prayed with pafflon and pertinacy, till (he 

obtained relief. T <0' l ° r - 

They with a pertinacy unmatch d, 

For new recruits of danger watch’d. Hudibras. 

Pe'rtinencl. \n.J. [from penineo, Lat.] Juftnefs ot rcla- 
Pe'RTINENCY. J non to the matter in hand.; propriety to the 
purpofe; appolitcnefs. , 

I have Ihewn the fitnefs and pertinency of the apoftle s dil- 
courfe to the perlbns he addrefled to, whereby it appeareth 
that he was no babbler, and did not talk at random. Bentley. 
PE'RTINENT. adj. [pertinent , Lat. pertinent, Fr.] 

1. Related to the matter in hand ; juft to the purpole ; not ure- 
lefs to the end propofed; appoiitc; not foreign from the thing 
intended. 

My Caution was more pertinent 
Than the rebuke you give it. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

I fet down, out of experience in bufinefs, and convocation 
in books, what I thought pertinent to this bufinefs. Bacon. 

Here I fhall lcern a little to digrefs, but you will by and 
by find it pertinent. Bacon. 

If he could find pertinent treatifes of it in books, that would 
reach all the particulars of a man’s behaviour ; his own ill- 
fafhioned example would Spoil all. Locke. 

2 . Relating ; regarding ; concerning. In this fenfe the word 
now uled is pertaining. 

Men (hall have juft caufc, when any thing pertinent unto 
faith and religion is doubted of, the more willingly to incline 
their minds towards that which the fentence of (o grave, wife 
and learned in that faculty lhall judge moft found. Hooker. 
Pe'rtinently. adv. [from pertinent.] Appofitely; to the 

laurnfMi*. 


And (hame, and perturbation, anddefpair. Milton. 

The foul as it is more immediately and ftrongly affe&ed by 
this part, fo doth it manifeft all its pafflons and perturbations 
b v ; t> Ray on the Creation. 

2. Reftleffnefs of pafflons. 

Natures, that have much heat, and great and violent de¬ 
fires and perturbations, are not ripe for aftion, till they have 
palled the meridian of their years. Bacon's EJfays. 

3. I jifturbance ; diforder ; confufion ; commotion. 

Although the long diffentions of the two houfes had had 
lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready 
to break forth into new perturbations and calamities. Bacon, 

4. Caufc of difquiet. 

O pol Uh’d perturbation ! golden care ! 

That kecp’ft the ports of (lumber open wide 
To many a watchful night: deep with it now. 

Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet, 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggen bound, 

Sleeps out the watch of night. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

5. Commotion of pafflons. 

Reftore yourfelves unto your temper, fathers ; 

And, without perturbation, hear me fpeak. Bcn.’Johnfcn. 
Perturba'toUR. n.f. [pertutbator, Lat. perturbvteur, Fr.] 
Raifer of commotions. 

Pertu'sed. adj. [perttifus, Lat.] Bored; punched ; pierced 
with holes. Di£l. 

Pf.; tu'sion. n.f. [from pertufus, Latin.] 

1. The a& of piercing or punching. 

The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates’s time, was 
by (tabbing or pertufien, as it is performed in horfes. Arbuth. 

2. Hole made by punching or piercing. 

An etnpty pot without earth in it, may be put over a fruit 
the better, if lome few pertujions be made in the pot. Bacon. 
To PERVA'UE. v. a. [fervado, Lat.] 

I. To pafs through an aperture; to permeate. 

The labour’d chyle pervades the pores 
In all the arterial perforated (hores. Blackmore. 

Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi ftone 
fteeped in water, linen-cloth oiled or varniihed, and many 
other fubftances foaked in fuch liquors as will intimately per¬ 
vade their little pores, become by that means more tranfpa¬ 
rent than otherwife. Nnvton's Opticks. 
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P a ^" s trough the whole extenfion. 

Matter, once bereaved of motion, cannot of itfelf ac¬ 
quire .t again, nor till it be ftruck by fome other body from 
without, or be intrmfically moved by an immaterial felf-aftive 
lubltance, that can penetrate and pervade it. Bent lev 

What but God ? 

Pervades, adjufts and agitates the whole. Thomfon. 

12ZLU: Th. of pen-adi^ or 

If fufton be made rather by the ingrefs and tranfeurfions of 
,; nn a 5 by the bare propagation of that mo¬ 

tion, with which fire beats upon the outfide of the veffels, that 
contain the matter to be melted ; both thofe kinds of fluidity 
afcribcd to faltpctre, will appear to be caufcd by the pervalum 
of a foreign body. J 1 jf, 

P£ rvI ERh , E ’ a ^' C P^ers, Fr. perverfus, Lat.] 

1. Diftorted from the right. 

And nature breeds 

r?Vy er f e *. monflious, all prodigious things. Milton. 

2. Oblrinate in the wrong; ftubborn ; untradfablc. 

Then for the teftimony of truth haft born 

Universal reproach ; far worfe to bear 
1 han violence ; for this was all thy care 
To ftand approv’d in fight of God, though worlds 
Judg’d thee perverfe. Milton'; Paradife Loji. 

I o fo perverje a fex all grace is vain, 

It gives them courage to offend again. Dryden 

3. Petulant; vexatious. 

Oh gentle Romeo, 

If thou doft love, pronounce it faithfully. 

Or if you think I am too quickly won. 

I’ll frown and be perverfe , and fay thee nay, 

So thou wilt wooe : but elfe not for the world. Shakefp. 
Pervh rselv. adv. [from perverfe .J With intent to v« ; 
peevithly; vexatiouily; fpitefully; crofsly ; with petty ma¬ 
lignity. 

Men perverfely take up picques and difplcafures at others, 
and then every opinion of the di/liked perfon muft partake of 

, , Dece> y Fly¬ 

men that do not perverfely ufe their words, or on purpofe 
fet themfelvcs to cavil, icldom miftake the fignification of 
the names of fimplc ideas. Locke 

A patriot is a dangerous poft, 

When wanted by his country moil, 

Perverfely comes in evil times. 

Where virtues are imputed crimes. Swift. 

Perverseness, n.f [fromperverfe.] 

I. Petulance; peevifhnefs ; fpiteful croilhefs. 

A wholefomc tongue is a tree of life; perverfenefs therein 
is a breach in the (pint. Proverbs xv. 4. 

Virtue hath fome perverfenefs ; for flic will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Donne. 

He whom he wiflits moft, fliall feldom gain 
Through her perverfenefs ; but fliall fee her gain’d 
By a far worfe. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

I he perverfenefs of my fate is fuch. 

That he’s not mine, becaufe he’s mine too much. Dryden. 

Whcij a friend in kindnefs tries 
I o fliew you where your error lies, 

Conviction does but more incenfe; 

Perverfenefs is your whole defence. Swift. 

2. Pervcrfion; corruption. Not in ufe. 

Neither can this be meant of evil governours or tyrants; 
for they are often eftabliflied as lawful potentates ; but of 
fome perverfenefs and defection in the very nation itfelf. 
n Bacon. 

Pi RVE'RSION. n.f. [perverfon, Fr. from perverfe.] The acl 
of perverting ; change to fomething worfe. 

Women to govern men, flaves freemen, are much in the 
fame degree ; all being total violations and perverfsons of the 
laws of nature and nations. Bacon. 

He fuppofes that whole reverend body are fo far from dif- 
liking popery, that the hopes of enjoying the abby lands 
would be an effc&ual incitement to their perverjion. Swift. 
Perversity, n.f. [perverftlt,Er. from perverfe.] Perverle- 
nefs; crofliiefs. 

What ftrangc perverfity is this of man ! 

VV hen ’twas a crime to tafte th’ inlightning tree. 

He could not then his hand refrain. Norris. 

Io PERVE'RT. v. a. [pervert0, Lat. peruertir, Fr.] 

1. 1 o diftort from the true end or purpofe. 

Inftead of good they may work ill, and pervert juftice to 
extreme injuftice. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

If thou leeft the oppreffion of the poor, and violent per¬ 
verting of juftice in a province, marvel not. Eccluf. v. 8. 

If then his providence 
Out of our evil leek to bring forth good. 

Our labour muft be to pervert that end. 

And out of good ftill to find means of evil. Milton. 

He has perverted my meaning by his glolles ; and inter¬ 
preted my words into blafphcmy, of which they were not 
guilty- Dryden. 
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Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain thic . 
nymphs with more piety than judgment f and anoth^^ the 
has ;perverted ,t into obicenity / and both alle^S 
2 . To corrupt; to turn from the right; onp ofe d ^^ 
which is to turn from the wrong to the right ° C ° nve «. 
i he heinous and defpiteful ad 
Of Satan, done in Paradife, and how 
He in the ferpent had perverted Eve, 

Her hufband (he, to tafte the fatal fruit. 

Was known in heav’n. 

Perve'rter. f [from pervert.] M Uon 5 Parad ‘f‘Loft. 

1. One that changes any thing from good to bad • a 
Where a child finds his own parents his perverters h™ Pter ’ 

not be fo properly born, as damned into the worid’ ^ 

2. One who d,(forts any thing from the right purpofe. 

whr ha r, ead ! a P rohlbltIOn ina divine law, had need!, 
well fat is fie d about the fenfe he gives it, left 

wrath of God, and be found a pe, verier of his law sS/L^fi 

PERVICAaOUS. y/ Spitefully 

peevi/hly contumacious. y OD »inate; 

May private devotions be efficacious upon the mind of one 
of the moft pcrvicactous young creatures * /»k 2? 

[fruin ftrvlaciiut.] With^S 

Pervica'ciousness. } 

Pervica'city. ( ,l erv ,<: ac ' a ^ t . frompervicaeious.I 
Pervi'cacy. 3 bpiteful obftinacy. 

PERVIOUS, adj. [pervius, Latin.] 

I. Admitting paflhge ; capable of being permeated. 

I he Egyptians uled to lay, that unknown darknefc is the 
flrft princntlo ot the world ; by darknefs they mean 0? 
whole fccrets are pervious to no eye. Tay/oP 

Leda’s twins 

Confpicuous both, and both in act to throw 
I heir trembling lances brandi/h’d at the foe. 

Nor had they mifs’d ; but he to thickets fled, 

Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the fteed. 

Thofe lodged in other earth, more lax and pervim^l 
cayed in tract of time, and rotted at length. Woodward 
1 trV Su“ ; pern eatin ?- This lenle is not proper. 

Whal ', s th ‘s little, agile, pervious fire, 
i his flutt’nng motion which we call the mind l Prior 

1 'a R paffage NESS ‘ ”' J ‘ ^ r ° m * erums '} Q- uaJit y of admitting 

1He pervioufnefs of our receiver to a body much more 
fubtile than air, proceeded partly from the looier texture of 
that gals tnc receiver was nradeof, and partly from the cno*> 
mous heat, which opened the pores of the glafs. Boyle. 

1 here will be found another offirence befides that of per- 
p.W 1 * r r Holder's Elements of Speech. 

I tRu KE. n.f [peruque, Fr.] A cap of faJfe hair; a periwi- 
1 put him on a linen cap, and his peruke over that 

To Peru'ke. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs in ad/cnitiouj 
hair. 

Peru'kemaker. n.f [peruke and maker.] A maker of pe¬ 
rukes ; a wigmaker. r 

Peru sat,, [from per ufe.] I he act of reading. 

As pieces of miniature muft be allowed a clofer infpecHon, 
lo this 11 eatile requires application in the perufal. Woodward. 

it upon a new perufal you think it is written in the very 
Ipirit of the ancients, it defervesyour care, and is capable of 

T k S,r e<1, r Atterburj. 

To PERU bt. v. a. [per 2nd ufe.] 

1. To read. 

Perufe this writing here, and thou flralt know 
The treafon. Shakefp. Richard II. 

1 lie petitions being thus prepared, do you conftantly fet 
apart an hour in a day to perufe thofe petitions. Bacon. 

Carefully obi'erve, whether he taftes the diftinguifliing per- 
ftclions or the fpecifick qualities of the author whom he 
ppjftis. Add foil's Spectator, N Q 409. 

2. I o obferve ; to examine. 

I hear the enemy ; 

Out Ibmc light horfemen, and perufe their wings. Sbakef 
I’ve perus'd her well; 

Beauty and honour in her arc fo mingled. 

That they have caught the king. Sbakefpcarc. 

Myfelf I then perus'd, and limb by limb 
Survey d. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Peru'ser. n.f. [from perufe.] A reader; examiner. 

X he difficulties and hefitations of every one will be ac- 
cording to the capacity of each perufer , and as his penetra¬ 
tion into nature is greater or lefs. Woodward . 

Pesa de. n.f. 

Pefade is a motion a hori'e makes in railing or lifting up his 
forequarters, keeping his hind legs upon the ground without 
Hirrijig. Farrier's Did?. 


Pessary. 


P E S 

Pe'ssary. n.f. [peffarie, Fr. ] Is an oblong form of medicine, 
made to thruft up into the uterus upon fome extraordinary 

occafions. _ • rr 

Of cantharides he preferibes five in a pejfary , cutting oft 
their heads and feet, mixt with myrrh. Arhuthnot. 

PEST. n.f. [pejle, Fr. pejlis, Lat.J 

1. Plague; peftilence. 

Let fierce Achilles 

The god propitiate, and the pejl affuage. Pope. 

2. Any thing mifehievous or deftiuiftive. 

The pejl a virgin’s face and bofom bears, 

High on her crown a rifing fnake appears, > 

Guards her black front, and hides in her hairs. Pope. ) 

At her words the heililh pejl 

Forbore. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Of all virtues juftice is the beft; 

Valour without it is a common pejl. Waller. 

To Pe'ster. v. a. [pejler , Fr.] 

1. To difturb ; to perplex; to harafs ; to turmoil. 

Who then fhall blame 
His pejler'd fenfes to recoil and ftart. 

When all that is within him does condemn 

Itfelf for being there. ShakeJ'peare's Macbeth. 

He hath not fail’d to pejler us with meffage. 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands. Sbakefpcarc. 

We are pejlered with mice and rats, and to this end the 
cat is very ferviceable. More's Antidote againjl AtbeiJ'm. 

They did fo much pejler the church and grofsly delude the 
people, that contradictions themfelves aflerted by Rabbies were 
equally revered by them as the infallible will of God. 

South's Sermons. 

A multitude of fcribblers daily pejler the world with their 
infufferable fluff. D-yden. 

At home he was purfu’d with noife ; 

Abroad was pefter'd by the boys. Swift. 

2. To encumber. 

Fitches and peafe 

For pejl'ring too much on a hovel they lay. Puffer. 

Confin’d uni pejler'dm this pinfold here. 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverifli being. Milton. 

Pe'sterer. n.f [from pejler.] One that peilers or difturbs. 

Pe'sterous. adj. [from pejler.] Encumbering ; cumberfome. 
In the ftatute againft vagabonds note the diflike the par¬ 
liament had of goaling them, as that which was chargeable, 
pejlerous, and of no open example. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Pe'sthouse. n.f. [from pejl and houfe] An hofpital for per- 
fons infeCted with the plague. 

^esti'ferous. adj. [from pejlifer , Lat.J 

1. DeftruCtive; mifehievous. 

Such is thy audacious wickednefs. 

Thy leud, pejlif'rous and diffentious pranks, 

The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakefp. 

You, that have difeover’d fccrets, and made fuch pejlife- 
rous reports of men nobly held, mull die. Shakefp. 

2 . Peftilential; malignant; infectious. 

It is eafy to conceive how the fteams of pejliferous bodies 
taint the air, while they are alive and hot. Arhuthnot. 

Pe'jtilence. n.f. [pcjlilmce, Fr. pejlilentia, Lat.J Plague; 
peft; contagious diftemper. 

The red pefilcnce ft like all trades in Rome, 

And occupations perifli. Shakefp. 

When my eyes beheld Olivia firft, 

Methought ftie purg’d the air of pejlilence. Shakefp. 

Pe stilent, adj. [pejhltnt, Fr. pejiilens , Lat.J 

1. Producing plagues; malignant. 

Great ringing of bells in populous cities diffipated peflilent 
air, which may be from the concuffion of the air, and not 
from the found. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

To thofe people that dwell under or near the equator, a 
perpetual fpring would be a moft pejlilent and infupportable 
fummer. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Mifehievous; deftruCtive. 

There is nothing more contagious and pejlilent than fome 
kinds of harmony ; than fome nothing more ftrong and potent 
unto good. Hooker, b. v. f. 38. 

Hoary moulded bread the foldiers thrufting upon their 
fpears railed againft king Ferdinand, who with fuch corrupt 
and pejlilent bread would feed them. Knolles. 

Which prefident, of pejlilent import, 

Againft thee, Henry, had been brought. Daniel. 

The world abounds with pejlilent books, written aaainft 
this doCtrine. Swift's Mifceltanies. 

3 - in ludicrous language, it is ufed to exaggerate the meaning 
of another word. 

One pejlilent fine. 

His beard no bigger though than thine. 

Walked on before the reft. Suckling. 

Pestilential, adj. [pejlilcnciel, Fr. pejiilens, Lat.J 

1. Partaking of the nature of peftilence; producing peftilence; 
infectious j contagious. 

Fhefe with the air palling into the lungs, infeCl the mafs 
«f blood, and lay the foundation of pejlilential fevers. Woodw. 
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Fire involv’d 

In pejlilential vapours, ftcnch and fmoak. Adiufort. 

2. Mifehievous ; deftruCtive ; pernicious. 

If government depends upon religion, then this lhcws the 
pejlilential defign of thofe that attempt to disjoin the civil and 
ecclefiaftical interefts. South's Sermons. 

Pe'stilently. adv. [from pejlilent.] Mifchievoufly; de- 
ftruClively. 

Pestilla tion. n.f [piflillum, Lat.J The act of pounding 
or breaking in a mortar. 

The beft diamonds are comminuble, and fo far from 
breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto peculation, and re¬ 
fill not any ordinary peltle. Brown'; Vulgar Err curs. 

Pestle. n.Jl [pijhllum, Lat.J An inftrument with which 
any thing is broken in a mortar. 

What real alteration can the beating of the pejlle make in 
any body, but of the texture of it. Locke. 

Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws aCl as the pejlle 
and mortar. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Pestle of Pork, n.f A gammon of bacon. AinJ. 

Pet. n.f. [This word is of doubtful etymology ; from defpit, 
Fr. or impetus, Lat. perhaps it may be denved fome way 
from petit , as it implies only a little fume or tret.] 

1. A flight paffion ; a flight fit of anger. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 

Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but freeze, 

Th’ all-giver would be unthankt, would be unprais’d. 

Milton. 

If we cannot obtain every vain thing we alk, our next bu- 
frnefs is to take pet at the refulal. L'EJlrange. 

Life, given for noble purpofes, muft not be thrown up in 
a pet, nor whined away in love. Collier. 

They caule the proud their Vifits to d-. lay, 

And fend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 

2. A lamb taken into the houle, and brought up by hand. A 

cade lamb. [Probably from petit, little.J Hanmer. 

PETAL, n.f. [petalum, Latin.J 

Petal is a term in botauy, iignifving thofe fine coloured 
leaves that compofe the flowers or all plants: whence plants 
are diltinguilhed into monopetalous, whole flower is one con¬ 
tinued leaf; tripetalous, pentapecalous and polypetalous, 
when they confift of three, live or many leaves. Quincy. 

Peta'lous. adj. [frompetal.] Having petals. 

Pe tard. \ n f’ ^‘ e,ard ^ Fr ‘ P €t °rdo, Italian.] 

A petard is an engine of metal, almoft in the fliape of an 
hat, about feven inches deep, and about five inches over at 
the mouth : when charged with fine powder well beaten, it 
is covered with a madrier or plank, bound down fall with 
ropes, running through handles, which are round the riin 
near the mouth of it: this petai d is applied to gates or bar¬ 
riers of fuch places as are dciigned to be furprized, to blow 
them up; they are alio uled mcountermines to breakthrough 
into the enemies galleries. Military Diet. 

’Tis the fport to have the engineer 
Hoift with his own pc tar. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Find all his having and his holding. 

Reduc’d t’ eternal nolle and lcolding; 

The conjugal petard that tears 

Down all porccullices of cars. Hudibras. 

Pete'chial. adj. [from petechia, Lat.J Pcftilcntially fpotted. 
In London are many fevers with buboes and carbuncles 
and many petechial or (potted fevers. Aibuthnot. 

Pe'ter-wort. n.f. This plant differs from St. John’s-wort, 
only in havirjg a pyramidal feed-veflel, divided into five 

„ cHls- MilUr% 

PETIT, adj. [French.] Small; inconfidcrable. 

By what linall petit hints does the mind recover a vanifliino- 
. South's SermtnT. 

PETITION, it.f. [pttitio, Latin.J 

1. Rcqueft; intreaty; fupplicatioq; prayer. 

We muft propofe unto all men certain petitions incident 
and very material in caufes of this nature. Hooker. 

My next poor petition 

Is, that his noble grace would have fome pity 
Upon my wretched women. Shakefp. 

Let my life be given at my petition , and my people at my 
rcqueft. Ejihcr vii { 

Thou didft choofe this houfe to be called by thy name,'and 
to be a houfe of prayer and petition for thy people, i Mac. vii. 

2. single branch or article of a prayer. 

Then pray’d that ihc might ftill poffeis his heart. 

And no pretending rival ihare a part; 

This laft petition heard of all her pray'r. Dryden 

plical* T10N ’ a ’ tfr ° m thC nOUn -J To ftlwitti to fup- 
You have petition'd all the gods 
For my profperity. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

he mother petitioned her goddefs to bellow upon them the 
greafeft gift that could be given. Addifon. 

Petitio narily. 
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Peti'tionarily. adv. [from petitionary.] By wav of beeping 
the queftion. 77 6& ° 

This doth but petitionarily infer a dcxtrality in the heavens, 
and we may as reafonably conclude a right and left laterality 
in the ark of Noah. 

Peti'-, ion ary. n. J. [from petition.} 

1. Supplicatory} coming with petitions. 

Pardon thy petitionary countrymen. Shakefp. 

It is our bafe petitionary breath 

That blows ’em to this greatnefs. Ben. Jobnfon. 

2. Containing petitions or requefts. 

Petitionary prayer belongeth only to fuch as are in them* 
lclves impotent, and (land in need of relief from others. Hooker. 

I return only yes or no to queftionary and petitionary epiftles 
of halt a yard long. ' Swift. 

Petitioner, n.f. [from petition.'] One who offers a pe¬ 
tition. 

When you have received the petitions, and it will pleafe 
the petitioners well to deliver them into your own hand, let 
your fecretary firft read them, and draw'lines under the ma¬ 
terial parts. 

vV hat pleafurc can it be to be encumbered with depen- 
(fences, thronged and furrounded with petitioners ? South. 

7 heir prayers are to the reproach of the petitioners, and 
to the confufion of vain defires. L’Ejlrangc. 

His woes broke out, and begg’d relief 

With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. Dryden. 

7 'he Roman matrons prefented a petition to the fathers} 
this raifed l'o much raillery upon the petitioners, that the 
ladies never after offered to direct the lawgivers of their 

_ Countrv - . Addifon. 

Peti tory, ad), [petitorius, Lat. petitoire, Fr.] Petitioning; 
claiming the property of any thing. . Amf 

Pe tre. n.f. [from petra, a ftonc.J Nitre; fait petre. See 
Nitre. 

Powder made of impure and greafy petre, hath but a weak 
emillion, and gives but a faint report! Brown. 

The veflel was firft well nealed to prevent cracking, and 
covered to prevent the falling in of any thing, that might 
unfeafonably kindle the petre. Boyle. 

Nitre, while it is in its native ftate, is called petre-falt , 
when refined fait -petre. Woodward. 

Petre scent, adj. [petrefeens , Lat.J Growing ftone; be¬ 
coming ftone. 

A cave, from whofe arched roof there dropped down a 
petrefeent liquor, which oftentimes before it could fall to the 
ground congealed. Boyle. 

Petr IF A cti" n. n.f [from pet r if:, Lat.] 

1. The aft of turning to ftone; the ftate of being turned to 
ftone. 

Its concretive fpirit has the feeds of petrifaction and gorgon 
within itfelf. Brown. 

2. That which is made ftone. 

Look over the variety of beautiful (bells, petrifactions, 
ores, minerals, ftones, and other natural curiofitics. Cheyne. 

PetpPfactive, [from petr facto, Lat.J Having the power 
to form ftone. 

There are many to be found, which are but the Japi- 
dcfccnces and petrifattive mutation of bodies. Brown. 

Petrification, n.f [petrification, Fr. from petrify .] A body 
formed by changing other matter to ftone. 

In thelc firange pet fications, the hardening of the bodies 
feems to be effected principally, if not only, as in the indu¬ 
ration of the fluid fubftances of an egg into a chick, by al¬ 
tering the difpofition of their parts. ~ Boyle. 

Petrifick. adj. [petrificus, Lat.] Having the power to 
change to ftone. 

The aggregated foil 

Death with his mace petrifick, cold and dry. 

As with a trident, fmote. Aft/ton's Paradife Lofl. 

To Petrify, v. a. [petrfier , Fr. petra and fio, Lat.J To 
ch. nge to ftone. 

Schifm is markt out by the apoftle to the Hebrews, as a kind 
of petrifying crime, which induces induration. Decay of Piety. 

Though their fouls be not yet wholly petrified, yet every 
aft of fin makes gradual approaches to it. Decay of Piety. 

A few refemblc petrified wood. Woodward. 

Full in themidlt of Euclid dip at once. 

And petrify a genius to a dunce. Pope. 

To Pe trify. v. n. To become ftone. 

Like Niobcwe marble grow. 

And petrify with grief. Dryden. 

Petro leum. \ n ' f ‘ \. P etro ^ e -> Fr.] 

Pctrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, floating on 
the water of fprihgs. Woodward. 

PeTkonel. n. f [petrmdl, Fr.] Apiftol; a fmall gun uled 
by a horfeman. 

And he with petronel upheav’d, 

Inftead of fhield the blow receiv’d. 

The gun recoil’d as well it might. Hudilras. 

Pf/tticoat. n.f petit and coat. J The lower part of a wo¬ 
man’s drefs. 7 
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What trade art thou, Fuble ?-a woman’s tayfor 
Wilt thou make as many holes in an enemy’s battle « * 
haft done in a woman’s petticoat ? / r th °u 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, ai fipeare. 

Like little mice, dole in and out. 

As if they fear’d the light. „ 

It is a great compliment to the fex, that thfc vim.?. J *' 
generally (hewn in petticoats. .are 

To fifty chofen fylphs, of fpccial note, 4 dd fin. 

We truft th’important charge, the petticoat ; 

Oft have we known that fevcnfold fence to fail 
Though ftiff with hoops, and arm’d with ribs of whale 

Pettifogger, nf [corrupted from^/^trf titt' A 
■vogue-, hr.] A petty fmall-ratc lawyer. P 31,(1 

The worft conditioned and leaft clientcd petivo zue r S 
“aioL “ reV " ,S '’ 7.° r <= Plentiful 

OI Your pettifoggers da m „ *** ?"■* 

To (hare with knaves in cheating fools. is, 

Confider, my dear, how indecent it is to abandon ‘ '**' 
(hop and follow pettifoggers-, there is hardly a pleabetw^ 
two country clquires about a barren acre, but you draw i ou T 
felf in as bail, lurety or lolicitor. Arhut/mot's Hill 

Phylicians are apt to defpife empiricks, lawyers' 7 'S- 
foggers, merchants and pedlars. 7 ’ 

Smallncfs; littkncfc. 

liderablenefs ; unimportance. ,ncon ~ 

The Ioffes wc have borne, the fubjefts we 
Have loft, and the difgrace we have deeded • 

To anfwer which, his pettinefs would bow under. ShaleA 
Pettish, adj. [from pet.] Fretful; peevifh. 

Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence; 

They re froward, pettijh, and unus’d to fmile. Creech 
Pettishness n.f [from pettijh.] Fretfulnefs s peeviwf 
Like children, when we lofe our favourite plaything, we 
throw away the reft in a fit of pettijhnefs. A’,,*. 

Petti'toes. n.f. [petty and toe. ] 

1. The feet of a fucking pig. 

2. Feet in contempt. 

My good clown grew fo in love with the wenches for*, 
that he would not ftir his pettitoes, till he had both tune and 

PF'TTf) dr r i rj., . . Shahjpeare’s Winter's To/e. 

£[ Italian 0 . The bread; figurative by privacy. 

P ^itd^ Y * [pet ‘ t,¥r ^ Sma,1; inc °hfiderable; inferior; 

When he had no power; 

But was a petty fervant fo the ftate. 

He was your enemy. Shakefpeare's Coriolarms. 

It is a common experience, that dogs know the dog-killer j 
when, as in time of infeftion, fome petty fellow is fent out 
to kill the dogs. JW, Nat. Hill. 

It importeth not much, fome petty alteration or difference 

rv • • 8 “»- 

Will God incenfe his ire 

For fuch a petty trefpafs. 

From thence a thoufand leffer poets fprurtg. 

Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. ° Denham. 

They believe one only chief and great God, which hath 

been from all eternity ; who when he propofed to make the 

world, made firft other gods of a principal order; and after, 

the lun, moon and ftars, as petty gods. Stillinfieet. 

By all I have read of petty commonwealths, as well as the 

great ones, it feems to me, that a free people do of them- 

felves divide into three powers. Swift. 

Bolonia water’d by the petty Rhine. Addifon. 

Can there an example be given, in the whole courfe of 

this war, where we have treated the pettiejl prince, with 

whom we have had to deal, in fo contemptuous a manner. 

Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

Pettcoy. n.f. An herb. Ainfwortb. 

Petulance. / n.f [ petulance, Fr. petulatitia, Lat.J Sauct- 
Petulancy. j nefs ; pecvifhnefs ; wantonnefs. 

It was excellently faid of that philofophcr, that there was 
a wall or parapet of teeth fet in our mouth, to reftrain the 
petulancy of our words. Ben. Johnfoa. 

Such was others petulancy , that they joyed to fee their bet¬ 
ters fhamefully outraged and abufed. ‘ King Charles. 

Wife men knew that which looked like pride in fome, and 
like petulance in others, would, by experience in affairs and 
converfation amongft men, be in time wrought off. Clarendon. 

However their numbers, as well as their infolence and per- 
verfe.nefs increafed, many inftanccs of petulancy and feurrilitjr 
arc to be feen in their pamphlets. Swift. 

There appears in our age a pride and petulancy in youth, 
zealous to caft off the ientiments of their fathers and 
teachers. Watts's Logick. 

Pe'tulant. adj. [petulans, Lat. petulant, Fr.] 
j . Saucy ; perverfe. 

If the opponent fees viftory to incline to his fide, let bim 
(hew the force of his argument, without too importunate and 
petulant demands of an anfwer. Watts. 

2 . Wanton. 
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2. Wanton. , ,. , . p 

The tongue of a man is fo petulant, and his thoughts lo 
variable, that one (hould not lay too great ftrefs upon any 
prefent (beeches and opinions. Spectator, N 439. 

Petu'lantly. adv. [from petulant.] With petulance : with 
faucy pertnefs. 

Pew. n. f [puye, Dutch.] A feat inclofed in a church. 

When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he did ufe, 
at mafs, to fit in the chancel, and his lady in a pew. Bacon. 

Should our fex take it into their heads to wear trunk 
breeches at church, a man and his wife would fill a whole 

pew. JM f 0n ' 

Pt'WFT. n.f. [picwit, Dutch.] 

j. A water fowl. , 

We reckon the dip-chick, fo named of his diving and 
littlenels, puffins, peivets, mcawes. Carew. 

2. The lapwing. A ™f' 

PE'WTER. n.f [peauter, Dutch.] A compound of metals; 
an artificial metal. 

Coarfe pewter is made of fine tin and lead. Bacon. 

The pewter, into which no water could enter, became 
more white, and liker to filver, and lefs flexible. Bacon. 

Pewter difties, with water in them, will not melt eafily, 
but without it they will; nay, butter or oil, in themfdves 
inflammable, yet, by their moifture, will do the like. Bacon. 

2. The plates and dilhes in a houfe. 

The eye of the miftrefs was wont to make her pewter 
(hine. Addifon. 

Pew'terer. n.f. [from pewter.] A fmith who works in 
pewter. 

He (hall charge you and difebarge you with the motion of 
a pewterers hammer. Sbakefpear's Henry IV. 

We caufcd a fkilful pewterer to clofe the veil'd in our 
prefence with foder exquifitdy. Boyle. 

Phenomenon, n.f. This has fometimes phenomena in the 
plural. [<pxivop.cvov.] An appearance in the works of nature. 

The paper was black, and the colours intenfe and thick, 
that the phanomenon might be confpicuous: Newton. 

Thefe are curiofities of little or no moment to the under- 
ftanding the phenomenon of nature. Newton. 

Phagede'n^. n.f. [Oa.yiSa.i-ja. ; from (polyu, edo, to cat.] 
An ulcer, where the (harpnefs of the humours eats away the 
flefli. 

Phagede'nouT. } adj ' tP ha S eden! V“> Fr.] Eating; corroding. 
Phagedcnick medicines, are thofe which eat away fungous 
or proud flelh. 

A bubo, according to its malignancy, either proves eafily 
curable, or terminates in a phagedensus ulcer with jpgged 
lips. IVifeman's Surgery * 

When they are very putrid and corrofive, which circum- 
ftances give them the name of foul phagedcnick ulcers, fome 
fpirits of wine (hould be added to the fomentation. Sharp. 
Pha'lanx. n.f [phalanx, Lat. phalange, Fr.] A troop of 
men clofely embodied. 

Far otherwife th’ inviolable faints. 

In cubic phalanx firm, advanc’d entire 

Invulnerable, impenetrably arm’d. Milton's Par. Loji. 

Who bid the (fork, Columbus-like explore 
Heav’ns not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Who calls the council, dates the certain day ? 

Who forms the phalanx , and who points the way ? Pope. 

The Grecian phalanx, movelcfs as a tow’r. 

On all fides batter’d, yetrefifts his pow’r. Pope. 

Phanta'sm. ?«./ [<P«vWjua, (palhx<rlx ; phantafrne, phan- 
Phanta'sma. J tafie, Fr.] Vain and airy appearance; fome- 
thing appearing only to imagination. 

All the interim is 

Like a phantafma or a hideous dream. Shakcfpcare. 

This armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court 
A phantafm, a monarcho, and one that makes fport 
To the prince and his book-mates. Sbakefpeare. 

They believe, and they believe amifs, becaufe they be but 
phantajms or apparitions. Raleigh’s Hi ft. of the World. 

If the great ones were in forwardnefs, the people were 
in fury, entertaining this airy body or phantafm with incredible 
affeftion ; partly out of their great devotion to the houfe of 
York, partly out of proud humour. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Why, 

In this infernal vale firft met, thou call’d 

Me father, and that phanta'm call’d my fon. Milton. 

Affaying, by his devilifh art, to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Ulufions, as he lift, pbantafms and dreams. ° Milton. 
Phanta'stical. \ 0 n 
PHANTA'STiCK. \ SeC FaKTASTXCAL. 

Pha'ntom. n.f. [pbantome, French.] 

I. A fpeftre; an apparition. 

If he cannot help believing, that fuch thihgs he faw and 
heard, he may flill have room to believe that, what this airy 
phantom faid is not abfolutcly to be relied on. Atterhury. 

A conftant vapour o’er the palace flics; 

Strange phantoms rifing as the milts arife ; 
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Dreadful as hermit’s dreams in haunted (hades; 

Or bright, as vifions of expiring maid3. Pepf- 

2. A fancied vifion. 

Rcftlefs and impatient to try every fcheme and overture of 
prefent happinefs, he hunts a phantom he can never overtake. 

Roger's Germans. 

As Pallas will’d, along the fable Ikies, 

To calm the queen, the phantom After flies. Pope. 

Pharisaical, adj. [from pharifee.] Ritual ; externally reli¬ 
gious, from the left of the Pharifees, whofe religion con¬ 
fided almoft wholly in ceremonies. 

The caufes of fuperftition are pleafing and fenfual rites, 
excefs of outward and pharifaical holinels, over-great reve¬ 
rence of traditions, which cannot but load the church. Bacon. 

Suffer us not tq be deluded with pharifaical waftiings in¬ 
ftead of chriftian reformings. ^ King Charles. 

Pharmaceutical. 7 adj. [^&f,u««u1ixof,from (px^xxi-ou.] 
Pharmace'utick. J Relating to the knowledge or art of 
pharmacy, or preparation of medicines. 

Pharmacologist, n.f [(pxgpxxov and Xeyu.] One w’ho 
writes upon drugs. 

The ofteocolla is recommended by the common pharma- 
cologijls as an abforbent and conglutinator of broken bones. 

Woodward on Fofftls. 

Pharmacology, n.f [(pelg/xxy.ov and \(yu.] The know¬ 
ledge of drugs and medicines. 

PharmacoPoei'a. n.f [(pxpuxy.ov and -rroiiu ; pharmacopet, 
Fr.] A difpenfatory; a book containing rules for the com- 
pofition of medicines. 

Pharmaco'POLIST. n.f. [(potfpxxov and jrwXno ; pharmacs- 
pole, Fr.] An apothecary ; one who fells medicines. 
Pha'rmacy. n.f. [from (Pxf/jcxxov, a medicine; pharmacie , 
Fr.J The art or praftice of preparing medicines; the trade 
of an apothecary. 

Each dole the goddefs weighs with watchful eye. 

So nice her art in impious pharmacy. Garth. 

Pha ros. \n.f. [from pharos .in kgypt.] A light-houfe; a 
Phare. J lantern from theftiore todireft lailors. 

He augmented and repaired the port of Oftia, built a 
pharos or light-houfe. Arbiithnot on Coins. 

Pharykgo tomv. n.f [tpie'fuj'J; and rfivu.] The aft of 
making an incifion into the wind-pipe, ufed when fome tu¬ 
mour in the throat hinders refpiration. 

Pha'sels. n. f. [phafeoli, Lat.] French beans. Ainf 

Pha'sis. n.f In the plural phafes. [<£>«Vif ; fhafc,Ft.] Ap¬ 
pearance exhibited by any body; as the changes of the moon. 

All the hypotheles yet contrived, were built upon too nar¬ 
row an infpeftion of the phafes of the univerfe. Glanvill. 
He o’er the Teas (hall love, or fame purfue j 
And other months, another phafts view ; 

Fixt to the rudder, he (hall boldly fteer. 

And pafs thofe rocks which Tiphys us’d to fear. Creech. 
Phasm. n.f. [(px'ofxx.] Appearance; phantom; fancied ap¬ 
parition. 

Thence proceed many aereal fiftions and phafms, and chy- 
maeras created by the vanity of our own hearts or feduftion of 
evil fpirits, and not planted in them by God. Hammond. 
Phe'asant. ». f. [faifan, Fr. phafianus, from Phafis, the river 
of Cholchos.] A kind of wild cock. 

The hardelt to draw are tame birds ; as the cock, peacock 
and pheafant. Peacham on Drawing. 

Preach as I pleafe, I doubt our curious men 
Will chufc a pheafant ftill before a hen. Pope. 

Pheer .n.f. A companion; SeeFEER. Spenjer.- 

To Pheese. v. a. [perhaps to feaou.] To comb; to fleece ; 
to curry. 

An he be proud with me. I’ll pheefe his pride. Shakefp. 
Phf.ni'copter. n.f. [(psniixoTrlfjfgF’; phccnicopterus, Lat.J A 
kind of bird, which is thus delcribed by Martial: 

Dat mihi penna rubens nomen fed lingua gulofis 
Nojlra fapit ; quid ft gar rula lingua foret? 

He blended together the livers of guiltheads, the brains of 
pheafants and peacocks, tongues of phenicopters, anJ the melts 
of lampres. Hakewill on Providence. 

Phe'nix. n.f [<poml-, phoenix, Lat.] The bird which is 
fuppofed to exift fingle, and to rife again from its own afhes. 
There is one tree, the phenix throne; one phenix 
At this hour reigning there. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

To all the fowls he feems a phenix. Milton. 

Having the idea of a phenix in my mind, the firft enquiry 
is, whether fuch a thint; does exift ? Locke. 

Phenomenon, n.f [(pa^o/Aoc;; phenomcne, Fr. it is therefore 
often written phenomenon ; but being naturaliled, it has changed 
the te, which is not in the Englifli language, to 

1. Appearance; vifiblequality. 

Short-lighted minds are unfit to make philofopheri, whofe 
bufinefs it is to deferibe in comprehenfive theories, the phene » 
mena of the world and their caufes. Burnet. 

The moft conliderable phenomenon, belonging to terreftrial 
bodies, is gravitation, whereby all bodies in the vicinity of 
the earth prefs towards its centre. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2 . Any thing that ftrikes by any new appearance. 
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Phi al, n. f. \phiala , Lat. phiole, Fr.] A fmall bottle. 

Upon my focure hour thy uncle ftole 
With juice of curfed hebenon in a phial. Shakefp » 

He proves his explications by experiments made with a phial 
full of water, and with globes of glafs filled with water. 

Newton’s Opticks. 

Philanthropy. n.f [(piXcai and uv9’go7rof.] Love ofman¬ 
kind ; good nature. 

Such a tranlient temporary good nature is not that philan¬ 
thropy , that love of mankind, which deferves the title of a 
moral virtue. Addifon's Spectator, N° 177. 

Phil! ppick. adj. [from the inve&ives of Demofthenes againll 
Philip of Macedon.J Any inveCtive declamation. 

Philo loger. n.f [piXifAe yof.] One whofe chief ftudy is 
language ; a grammarian ; a critick. 

Philo logers and critical difeourfers, who look beyond the 
flicll and obvious exteriors of things, will not be angry with 
our narrower explorations. Brown. 

You cxpeCt, that I Ihould difeourfe of this matter like a 
naturalift, not a philologer. Boyle. 

The beft philologcrs fay, that the original word does not 
only fignify domeftick, as oppofed to foreign, but alfo pri¬ 
vate^ as oppofed to common. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Philo logical, adj. [from philology.] Critical j gramma¬ 
tical. 

Studies, called philological, are hiftory, language, grammar, 

rhetorick, poefy and criticifm. Watts. 

He who pretends to the learned profeffions, if he doth not 
arife to be a critick himfelf in philological matters, Ihould fre¬ 
quently converfe with dictionaries, paraphrafts, commentators 
or other criticks, which may relieve any difficulties. Watts. 

Philo'logist. n.f. [tpiXiXoyo;.] A critick ; agrammarian. 
PHILOLOGY, n. f. [tpiXoXoy'ix ; philologie , Fr.] Criticifm j 
grammatical learning. 

Temper all difeourfes of philology with interfperfions of 
morality. Walker. 

Phi'lomel. In. f. [from Philomela, changed into a bird.] 

Philome'la. J The nightingale. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold. 

When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold. 

And philomel becometh dumb. Shakefp. 

Hears the hawk, when philomela fings ? Pope. 

Liftening philomela deigns 

To let them joy. Thomfon. 

Phi'lomot. adj. [corrupted from feuille morte, a dead leaf.] 
Coloured like a dead leaf. 

One of them was blue, another yellow, and another phi- 
lomot, the fourth was of a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale 
green. Addifon's Spectator, N° 265. 

Philo'sopheme. n. f. [(p.Xoa-o'pnjua.J Principle of reafon- 
ing ; theorem. An unufual word. 

You will learn how to addrefs yourfelf to children for their 
benefit, and derive i’ome ufeful philofophemes for your own 
entertainment. Watts. 

Philosopher, n.f. [philofophus, Lat. philofophe, Fr.] A 
man deep in knowledge, either moral or natural. 

Many found in belief have been alfo great philofophers. 

Hooker's Ecclefiajlical Polity. 

That ftone 

Philofophers in vain fo long have fought. Milton. 

Adam, in the ftate of innocence, came into the world a 
philofopher, which fufficiently appeared by his writing the na¬ 
tures of things upon their names ; he could view eflences in 
themfelves, and read forms without the comment of their re- 
fpe&ive properties. South's Sermons. 

They all our fam’d philofophers defie. 

And would our faith by force of reafon try. Dryden. 

If the philofophers by fire had been fo wary in their obser¬ 
vations and fincere in their reports, as thofe, who call them¬ 
felves philofophers, ought to have been, our acquaintance with 
the bodies here about us had been yet much greater. Locke. 

Philosophers Jlone. n.f. A ftone dreamed of by alchcmifts, 
which, by its touch, converts bafe metals into gold. 

Ph^oso phIcal. \ ad P ipMofopKp", Fr. horn philofophy.] 

1. Belonging to philofophy ; fuitable to a philofopher; formed 
by philofophy. 

Others in virtue plac’d felicity : 

The ftoic laft in philofophick pride 

By hint call’d virtue ; and his virtuous man. 

Wife, perfect in himfelf, and all poffeffing. Milton. 

How could our chymick friends go on 
To find the philojophick ftone. Prior. 

When the Safety of the publick is endangered, the appear¬ 
ance of a philofophical or affected indolence muft arife either 
from ftupidity or perfidioufnefs. Addifon's Freeholder. 

'2. Skilled in philofophy. 

We have our philofophical perfons to make modem and fa¬ 
miliar, things fupernatural and caufelefs. Shakefp. 

Acquaintance with God is not a fpecuiative knowledge, 
built on abftradtcd reafonings about his nature and ef- 
fence, fuch as philofophical minds often bufy themfelves in. 
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without reaping from thence any advantage towards rfeeulatin* 
their paffions, but practical knowledge. Atterbury's f ‘ g 

3. Frugal ; abftemious. } 

This is what nature’s wants may well fuffice: 

But fince among mankind lo few there are, 

Who will conform to philofophick fare, 

I’ll mingle fomething of our times to pleafe 

Philosophically, adv. [from philofophical .1 T„ , 

phical manner j rationally ; wifely. J phllofo * 

The law of commonweales that cut off the right hand nf 
malefa&ors, if philofophically executed, is impartial • other 
wife the amputation not equally punilheth all. ’ £ r 

No man has ever treated the paffion of love with fo mw-h 
delicacy of thought and of expreffion, or fearched into the 
nature of it more philojophically than Ovid. jy, T 

If natural laws were once fettled, they are never to tie re* 
verfed; to violate and infringe them, is the fame as what we 
call miracle, and doth not found very philofophically out 0 f th 
mouth of an atheift. Bentley's Serm * 

To Philo'soph^e. v. a [from philofophy.] To play The 
philofopher; to reafon like a philofopher; to moralize ■ to 
enquire into the caufes of effeCts. 

Qualities, that were occult to Ariftotle, muft be fo to us • 
and we muft not philofophize beyond iympathy and antipathy! 

....... , , Glanviirs Scept. 

The wax phtlofophtzed upon the matter, and finding out at 
laft that it was burning, made the brick fo hard, calt itfelf 
into the fire. pjEjlranoe 

Two dodors of the fchools were philofophizing upon foe 
advantages of mankind above all other creatures. L'EJlrange. 

Some of our philofophizing divines have too much exalted 
the faculties of our fouls, when they have maintained, that 
by their force mankind has been able to find out God. Dnd 
PHILOSOPHY. n.f. [philofophie, Fr. phihfopbia, Latin.] 

1. Knowledge natural or moral. 

I had never read, heard nor feen any thing, I had never 
any tafte of philofophy nor inward feeling in myfelf, which for 
a while I did not call to my fuccour. Sidney. 

Hang up philofophy ; 

Unlefs philofophy can make a Juliet, 

Difplant a town, reverfe a prince’s doom. 

It helps not. Shakefp. 

The progrefs you have made in philofophy, hath enabled 
you to benefit yourfelf with what I have written. Digby. 

2. Hypothefis or fyftem upon which natural eft’e&s are ex¬ 
plained. 

We fhall in vain interpret their words by the notions of 
our philofophy, and the doCtrines in our fchools. Locke. 

3. Reafoning; argumentation. 

Of good and evil much they argu’d then 
Vain wifdom all and falfe philofophy. Mlton. 

His decifions are the judgment of his paffions and not of 
his reafon, the philofophy of the finner and not of the man. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

4. The courfe of fciences read in the fchools. 

Phi'lter. n. f. [(plxlgov ■ philtre, Fr.] Something to caufe love. 

The melting kifs that ftps 

The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleavtland. 

This cup a cure for both our ills has brought, 

You need not fear a philter in the draught. Dryden. 

A philter that has neither drug nor enchantment in it, love 
if you would raife love. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 38. 

To Phi'lter. v. a. [from the noun.] To charm to love. 

Let not thofe that have repudiated the more inviting fins, 
Ihew themfelves philtred and bewitched by this. Gov. of Tong. 

Phiz. n. f. [This word is formed by a ridiculous contraction 
from phyftognomy, and Ihould therefore, if it be written at all, 
be written phyz.] The face, in a fenfe of contempt. 

His air was too proud, and his features amils, 

As if being a traitor had alter’d his phiz. Stepney. 

Phlebo'tomist. n. f. [pblebotomi/le, Fr. from (pXi<p and 
TifXMu.] One that opens a vein ; a bloodletter. 

To Phlebo tomize. v. a. [phlebotomijer, Fr. from phlebotomy .] 
To let blood. 

The frail bodies of men muft have an evacuation for their 
humours, and be phlebotomized. How. Tears. 

PHLEBOTOMY, n.f. [<pAf| 3 c>To/*ta, (pxty, (px e( 2 i&, vena, 
and Te/AVu ; phlebotomie, Fr.] Bloodletting ; the act or prac¬ 
tice of opening a vein for medical intentions. 

Although in indifpofitions of the liver or fpleen, confidera- 
tions are made in phlebotomy to their fituation, yet, when the 
heart is affected, it is thought as effectual to bleed on the 
right as the left. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pains for the fpending of the fpirits, come neareft to the co¬ 
pious and fwift lofs of lpirits by phlebotomy. Harvey. 

PHLEGM, n.f. [(pxiyux ; phlegms, Fr.] 

l. The watry humour of the body, which, when it predomi¬ 
nates, is fuppofed to produce fluggilhnefs or dulnefs. 

Make the proper ufe of each extreme. 

And write with fury, but correct with phlegm. Rofcommm. 

He who fupreme in judgment, as in wit. 

Might boldly cenfure, as he boldly writ. 

Yet judg’d with coolnefs, though he fung with fire; ^ 
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Our critics take a contrary extreme. 

They judge with fury, but they write with phle’nt. 

Let melancholy rule fupreme, 

Choler prefide; or blood or phlegm. Swift. 

2. Water. 

A linen cloth, dipped in common fplrit of wine, is not 
burnt by the flame, bccatife the phlegm of the liquor defends 
the cloth. Boyle. 

Phlegm agogues. n.f [(pXtyy.x and ayu; phlegmagogue, 
! r.j A purge of the milder fort, fuppofed to evacuate 
phlegm and leave the other humours. 

The pituitolis temper of the ftomachick ferment muft be 
corrected, and pblegmagogues muft evacuate it. Floyer. 

Phllgma'tick. adj. [^Xiypoihxot; phlegmatique, Fr. from 
phlegm.] 

j. Abounding in phlegm. 

A neat’s foot, 

I fear, is too phlegmatick a meat. Shakefp. 

The putrid vapours, though exciting a fever, do colliquate 
the phlegmatick humours of the body. Harvey. 

Chewing and fmoaking of tobacco is only proper for phleg¬ 
matick people. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . Generating phlegm. 

Negroes, tranfplanted into cold and phlegmatick habitations, 
continue their hue in themfelves and generations. Brown. 

3. Watry. 

Spirit of wine is inflammable by means of its oily parts, 
and being diftilled often from fait of tartar, grows by every 
diftillation more and more aqueous and phlegmatick. Newton. 

4. Dull ; cold ; frigid. 

As the inhabitants are of a heavy phlegmatick temper, if any 
leading member has more fire than comes to his {hare, it is 
quickly tempered by the coldnefs of the reft. Addifon. 

Who but a hufband ever could perfuade 
His heart to leave the bofom of thy love* 

For any phlegmatick defign of ftate.' Southern. 

Phle'gmon. n.f. [CpXsy we*»!.] An inflammation; a burn¬ 
ing tumour. 

Phlegmon or inflammation is the firft degeneration from 
good blood, and neareft of kin to it. Wifeman. 

Phlegmonous, adj. [from phlegmon.] Inflammatory; burn¬ 
er is generated fecondarly out of the dregs and remainder 
of a phlegmonous or cedematick tumour. Harvey. 

Phleme. n.f. [from phlabotomus , Lat.] A fleam, fo it is 
commonly written ; an inftrument which is placed on the 

of'ho a rfes dnVC - n int ° k 3 bl ° Wi P articu,ar] y m Weeding 

Phloci ston. n. f. [pXoytrof, from tpxiyu.] 

J. A chemical liquor extremely inflammable. 

2. The inflammable part of any body. 

Pho nicks, n.f. [from \] The doCtrinc of founds 
Phonoca mptick. adj. [$W and x*^*.] Having the 
power to inflea or turn the found, and by that to alter it. 

The magnifying the found by the polyphonifms or reper- 
p^r^r r ° CkS ’ 3nd °^P hmocam ptick objects. Derham. 
Phoshorus. }*•/ [phojphorus, Lat.] 

1. The morning ftar. 

Why we fad when phofphor fliines fo clear. Pope 
AcT C u fuI ? anCe Which ’ c ^ fed to the air, takes fire 
^L; mbent flame yOU have Whole fhccts in a handful of 

Liquid and folid phofphor us {how their flames mos feon- 
fpicuoufly, when expofed to the air. C heone 

Phrase, n.f. [<p fao -, f .J ^eyne. 

1. An idiom ; a mode of fpeech peculiar to a language, 

2. An expreflion ; a mode of Jpeech. & 0 

Now mince the fin. 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe : 

Say you confented not to Sancho’s death; 

But barely not forbad it. r., 

, 1 °. fcarthe . L ° rd > and depart from evil, are phrafes which 

3. til^£. t0eXprCfS the fum of 

- Thou fpeak’ft 

To P," better r‘ ,d matter than thou didft * Shakefp 

ASI - [f '° m the T ° «■'«; to^nt 

p Thefe funs, 

JJor fo they phrafe them, by their heralds challenged 

1 he fcholars- of Ireland feem not to have the lesft 

■- h? i -4sSS 

PurJ'-e tIck'1 ZHm' 

PhRE stick i L P hren ' u </“<* Fr.] Mad ; 

x tick. J inflamed m the brain ; framick. 
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Phreneticks imagine they fee that without, which their 
imagination is affeCted with within. Harvey. 

What ceftrum, what pbrenetick mood, 

Makes you thus lavifh of your blood. Hudibras. 

7 he world was little better than a common fold of phred- 
ticks and bedlams. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

PHRENSY. n.f. [from ; phrenefte, Fr. whence, by 

contraction, phrenjy.] Madrtefs ; franticknels. This is too 
often written frenzy. See Frenzy. 

Many never think on God, but in extremity of fear, and 
then perplexity not differing them to be idle, they think and 
do as it were 111 a phrenfy. Hooker, b. v. / 3. 

Demoniack phrenjy, mooping melancholy. Milton. 
Would they only pleafe themfelves in the delufion, the 
phrenfy were more innocent; but lunaticks will needs be 
r ■ n Decay of Piety. 

Phrenfy or inflammation of the brain, profufe hemorrhages 
from the nofe refolve, and copious bleeding in the temporal 
arteries Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

*\VaiHn CAL ’ P ht yf tf l ne -> Fr. from phthifitk .] 

Collection of purulent matter in the capacity of the breaft, 
if not fuddcnly cured, doth undoubtedly impell the patient 
ST coemption. Harvey on Confunipticns. 

iT ir n 'f' } P ht yf u ' Fr.] A confumption. 

His difeafe was a pbtbifick or afthma oft incurring to an 
orthopnea. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Phthisis, n.f. [p^io-if.] A confumption. 

If the lungs be wounded deep, though they efcape the firft 

Phi'laVtpr -J 2 ' th / ey r ^ rmm f e in a pbthifts or fiftula. JVifeman. 
Phil a ciery. n.J. [(pvXxdln^ov ; phylaSlere, Fr.J A bandage 
on which was infcnbed fome memorable fentence. 

I he philafter-tes on their wrifts and foreheads were looked 

defence’ W W ° Uld yiC,d thcm ,m P Unity for ^eir 
^ „ Hammond. 

Golden faylngs 

Un large phyladieries expreffive wtit, 

P U v' WerC t0 *! le ^ or , eheads of ^e Rabbins ty’d. prior. 

PhY r S -' ad J‘ [PbM‘,Fs. from phyfsck. J 

The"!c t 7 a / ture or to " atura l philoibphy ; not moral, 
he phyftcal notion of neceffity, that without which the 
work cannot poffibly be done; it cannot be affirmed of all 

To^Teflea ln h th C r ee ’ ^ they 3re ,hus I,cceffa T- Hamm. 

, ° n ^numerable fecretsof nature and phy- 

f niw^n Ph f’ Wh ‘? H ° mer wrou §ht in his allegories, what 
a new feene of wonder may this afford us ! pL 

Chanty in its origin is a phyftcal and neceffary confequence 

3. Medicinal; helpfol to health. 

Is Brutus fick? and is it phyfical 
To walk unbraced, and fuck up the humotlrs 

Thu • Shai ‘fP- 7 ut ™ Cecfar. 

he , blood > 1 dr op, is rather phyfical 
1 hail dangerous to me. Shake/7, - 1 

4- Refembling phyfick Shakefp. Cotsolanus. 

ture of the intention, and morally, as good or evil a „d fo fe 

tZ S 'If t n0r ? i,latiOT from ‘he law 5 StSjl t 

PH ^ c, r-j;-4Kr Fr - from ^ ] 

ij. . Truft not the phyfician, 

«is antidotes are poifon, and he flays 

t.en>. as they prefs not the true core of the d2 l .1 
2 patient. ar> “ ^ ~ 

Bacon’s EJfays. 
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Were it my bufinefs to under (land phyfck, would not the 
fafer way be to confult nature herl'elf in the hiftory of difeafes 
and their cures, than efpoufe the principles of the dogmatifts, 
methodifts or chymifts. Locke. 

2 . Medicines * remedies. 

In itfelf we defire health, phyfck only for health s fake. 

Hooker, b. v.f 48. 

Ufe phyftck or ever thou be Tick. Eccluf. xviii. 19. 

Prayer is the beft phyfck for many melancholy difeafes. 

1 Peacham. 

He ’fcapes the beft, who nature to repair 
Draws phyfck from the fields indraughts of vital air. Dryd. 

3. [In common phrafe .1 A purge. 

The people ufe phyfck to purge themfelves of humours. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
To Phv'sick. v. a. [from the noun.] To purge ; to treat 
with phyfick ; to cure. 

The labour we delight in, phyfcks pain. Shakefp. 

It is a gallant child ; one that indeed phyfcks the fubjecft, 
makes old hearts frelh. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Give him allowance as the worthier man; 

For that will phyfck the great myrmidon 
Who broils in loud applaufe. Shakefp. 

In virtue and in health we love to be inftru&ed, as well 
as phyfcked with pleafure. L’Ef range. 

Physico theologv. n.f [from phyfco and theology .] Divi¬ 
nity enforced or illuftrated by natural philofophy. 
Physio'gnomer. \ n.f. phyfmomife, Fr. [from phyfognomy .] 
Physio'gnomist. i One who judges of the temper or future 
fortune by the features of the face. 

Digonius, when he fliould have been put to death by the 
TurkJ zphyfognomer wifhed he might not die, becaufe he would 
fow much diflention among the Chriftians. Peacham. 

Apelles made his pictures fo very like, that a phyfognomif 
and fortune-teller, foretold by looking on them the time of 
their deaths, whom thofe pictures reprefented. Dryden. 

Let the phyfognomifs examine his features. Arb. and Pope. 
Physiognomick. \adj. [Qxxno'yvup.ovixot ; from phyfog- 
K- J " 


Cleaveland. 

Hudibras. 


Physiogno'monick. } nomy .] Drawn from the contempla¬ 
tion of the face ; converfant in contemplation of the face., 
PHYSIOGNOMY, n.f. [for phyfognomony, (p'jtnoyvupmoc .; 
phyfonomie , Fr.] , . , 

1. The a£t of difeovering the temper, and foreknowing the 
fortune by the features of the face. 

In all phyfognomy , the lineaments of the body will difeover 
thofe natural inclinations of the mind which diffimulation will 
conceal, or difciplinc will fupprefs. Bacon's Nat. Hif, 

2. The face; the caft of the look. 

The aftrologer, who fpells the ftars, 

Miftakes his globes and in her brightei eye 
Interprets heaven’s phyfognomy. 

They’ll find i’th’ pbyfiognomies 
O’ th’ planets all men’s deftinies. 

The end of portraits confifts in exprefling the true temper 
of thofe perfons which it reprefents, and to make known their 
phyfognomy. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The diftinguifhing characters of the face, and the li¬ 
neaments of the body, grow more plain and vifible with time 
and age; but the peculiar phyfognomy of the mind is molt 
difcernible in children. . , Lo f ke ' 

Physio logical, adj. [from phyfology.] Relating to the doc¬ 
trine of the natural conftitution of things. 

Some of them leem rather metaphyhcal than phyfolognal 

Boyle. 

Physio'locist. n.f. [from phyfology .] One verfed in phy- 
fiology ; a writer of natural philofophy. 

PHYSIO'LOGY. n.f. [(pm; and \iyu ; phyfologie, hr.] 1 he 
doarine of the conftitution of the works ol nature. 

Difputing phyfology is of no accommodation^to your^de- 

r ~Philofophcrs adapted their defcription of the deity to the 
vulgar, otherwife the conceptions of mankind could not be 
accounted for from their phyfology. Bentley s Sermons. 

Physy. n.f. [I fuppofe the fame with/«/«.] See r u s E E. 
Some watches are made with four wheels, fome have 
ftrings and phyfes , and others none. Locke. 

PhytPvorous .adj. [(pJlcv and voro, Lat.] That eats grafs 

or any vegetable. , , „ 

Hairy animals with only two large foreteeth, are all phyti- 
vorous , and called the hare-kind. . Ka H 

Phytocraphy. n.f. [(pJlov and y^xpu.] A defcription of 

Phytology. n.f [(pulsv and y^oKpu,] The doClrine of 
plants; botanical dilcourfe. , 

Pi'acle. n.f [piaculum, Lat.] An enormous crime. A word 

not ufed. , , „ 

To tear the paps that gave them fuck, can there be a 
greater piacle againft nature, can there be a more execrable 
and horrid tiling ? Howel’s England's Tears. 

Pia'culaR. I a j; fpiacularis, from piaculum, Lat.] 
Pia'culous. S j 

1. Expiatory ; having the power to attonc. 

1. Such as requires expiation. 

I 
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It was piaculous unto the Romans to part their nails upon 
the nundime, obferved every ninth day. Brown. 

3. Criminal; atrociouflybad. 

While we think it fo piaculous to go beyond the ancients, 
we muft neceflarily come fhort of genuine antiquity and 
truth. Glanvill's Scept. 

PI A-MATER, n.f. [Lat.] A thin and delicate membrane, 
which lies under the dura mater, and covers immediately the 
fubftance of the brain. 

Pl'ANET. n.f. 

1. A bird ; the leffer wood-pecker. Bailey. 

2. The magpie. This name is retained in Scotland. 

Pia'ster. n.f. [piafra, Italian.] An Italian coin, about five 

{hillings fterling in value. Dit 7. 

PIAZZA, n.f. [Italian.] A walk under a roof fupported by 
pillars. 

He flood under the piazza. Arb. and Pope's Scriblerm. 
Pica, n.f Among printers, a particular fize of their types or 
letters. This dictionary is in (mail pica. 

Picaro’on. n.f. [from picare, Italian.] A robber; a plun¬ 
derer. 

Corfica and Majorca in all wars have been the nefts of 
picaroons. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

Pi'ccage. n.f. [piccagium, low Lat.] Money paid at tairsfor 
breaking ground for booths. Ainf 

To Pick. v. a. [picken, Dutch.] 

1. To cull; to chufc; to feledt; to glean; to gather here and 

there. . .. . j. 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shakefp, 

He hath pick'd out an aft, 

Under whofe heavy fenfe your brother’s life 
Falls into forfeit. Shakefp. Meafureftr Meafurt. 

Truftme, fvyeet. 

Out of this filence yet I pick'd a welcome; 

And in the modefty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of laucy and audacious eloquence. Shake/p. 

Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than the hurt 
itfelf; and when men are ingenious in picking out circum- 
ftances of contempt, they do kindle their anger much. Bacon. 

The want of many things fed him with hope, that he 
fhould out of thefe his enemies diftreffes pick fome fit occa- 
fion of advantage. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

They mult pick me out with {hackles tir’d. 

To make them fport with blind adtivity. Milton. 

What made thee pick and chufc her out, 

T’ employ their forceries about ? Hudibras, 

How many examples have we feen of men that have been 
picked up and relieved out of Itarving neceffities, afterwards 
confpire againft their patrons. 

If he would compound for half, it Ihould go hard but he d 
make a fliift to pick it up. L'EJIra^t. 

A painter would not be much commended, who Ihould 
pick out this cavern from the whole ^Eneids; he had better 

leave them in their obfeurity. Dryden. 

Imitate the bees, who pick from every flower that which 
they find moft proper to make honey. Dryden. 

He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wood, has certainly appropriated them to himlelf. 

Locke. 

He afked his friends about him, where they had picked up 
fuch a blockhead. Addifon’s Spectator, N" 167. 

The will may pick and chufe among thefe objects, but it 
cannot create any to work on. Cheyne's Philofophical Principle. 
Deep through a miry lane fhe pick d her way, 

Above her ankle rofe the chalky clay. W 

Thus much he may be able to pick out, and willing to tran 
fer into his new hiftory ; but the reft of your ch«^r wtU 
probably be dropped, on account of the antiquated fcleflpr 
are delivered in. 

Hcav’n, when it ftrives to polifh all it can 
Its laft, beft work, but forms a fofter man. 

Picks from each fex, to make the fav rite blelt, rope 
2 To take up ; to gather; to find induftrioufly 

You owe me money, Sir John, and now you/>^ a <l 

rel to beguile me of it. ^^without the 

It was" believed, that Perkin’s efcapc was ncJ ^ 
king’s privity, who had him all the time of his « 
line ; and that the king did this, to pick a quarrel 

t0 They are as peevifh company to themfelves » 
neighbours ; for there’s not one c.rcumftance in Mg* 
they {hall find matters to pick a quarrel at. p] wn fn. 

Pick the very refufe of thofe harveft fields. p ] ea ning 

3. To feparatc from any thing ufclefs or noxious, by glean » 
out either part; to clean by picking away filth. 

For private friends: his anfwer was. 

He could not flay to pick them in a pile 

Of mufty chaff. . , . ;/j an aerous to 

It hath been noted by the ancients, tha the 

pick one’s ears whilft he yawncth ; for y „g 0 f 

Lnor parchment of the ear , Zu/al 

the breath. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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H . tick, and culls his though.* for converfatio,., by (up- 
B cfnt fome, and communicating others. Add fen 

prc Y„u S r not .0 walh your hands, till you have pM 

XT S; by gathering off gradually any thing adhering. 

4 ' T Hone is a pleafant premeditation of enjoyment; as when 

a dog P e*if t. 

5 - no. deep, and hnear A fma „ parc e, inclfe»i.b 

„ 5* fphitb to fee if the vimsal heat of the Wrong »a«rs ,/ mc co,„mefi, ealledap^/r. £H». 

. i*■ ** M . 0 _ flu* nmtn 1 


Arbuthnot on Aliment:* 

vinegar. _ 

% CondftiotM A word of contempt and 

How cam’ft thou in this pickle? JP 

A phyfician undertakes a woman with fo re eyes , Y 

dawb ’em wi,h ointments, and wlnle ilte 
pickle, carry off a fpoon. L LJl * ’ 

Poor Umbra, left in tins abandon d pickle, ; ,, - 

Fen to him down.. 


will not mature it.^ 


W1 Tn the”face, a fmall wart or fiery puftule, being healed by 
fciatclhng or’ ^ w,,h nail.-, wii, — cmr^ve. 

6 - T ^eS« SSXw. ravens of the valley 
fhallA/oat, , T . Aeurrirxmc. .7. 

7 ‘ [ The^othcfnTghtl feU aflc^pherc, and had my pocket^/; 
this houfe is turn’d bawdy-houfe, they pick pockets. Shakefp. 

“ They have a defign upon your pocket, and the word con- 
feience is ufed only as an inftrument to pick it. South. 

8 . To open a lock by a pointed inftrument. 

Did you ever find 

That any art could pick die lock, or power 

Could force it open. Denham. 

To Pick a hole in one's coat. A proverbial exprellion tor 
9 ’ one finding fault with another. 

To Pick. v. n. 

, To eat flowly and by fmall morfels. 

Why ftand’ft thou picking ? is thy palate fore, 

That bete and radilhes will make thee roar. Dryden. 

2. To do any thing nicely and leifurely. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 1 

But faggoted his notions as they fell, f 

And if they rhym’d and rattl’d, all was well. Dryden. J 
Pick n.f A {harp-pointed iron tool. 

What the miners call chert and whern, the ftonc-cuttcrs 
nicomia, is fo hard, that the picks will not touch it; it will 
not fplit but irregularly. Woodward on Fojfls. 

Pi ckapack. adv. [from pack, by a reduplication very common 
in our language.] In manner of a pack. 

In a hurry Ihc whips up her darling under her arms, and 
carries the other a pickapack upon her {houlders. L'EJlr. 

Pi'ckaxe. n. f [fid and axe.] An axe not made to cut but 
pierce ; an axe with a {harp point. 

Their tools are a pickaxe of iron, feventeen niches long, 
{harpened at the one end to peck, and flat-headed at the other 
to drive iron wedges. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

I’ll hide my niafter from the flies, as deep 
As thefe poor pickaxes can dig. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

As when bands 

Of pioneers, with fpade and pickaxe arm’d. 

Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field. Milton. 

Pi'ckback. adj. [corrupted perhaps from pickpack.] On the 
back. 

As our modern wits behold, 

Mounted a piekback on the old, 

Much farther off. Hudibras. 

Pi'cked. adj. [pique, Fr.] Sharp ; fmart. 

Let the' ftake be made picked at the top, that the jay may 
not fettle on it. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

ToPi ckeer. v.a. [piccare, Italian.] 

1. To pirate; to pillage; to rob. 

2. To make a flying (kirmifti. Amfworth. 

No fooner could a hint appear. 

But up he ftarted to pickcer. 

And made the ftouteft yield to mercy. 

When he engag’d in controverfy. Hudibras. 

Picker, n.f [from pick.] 

1. One who picks or culls. 

The pickers pick the hops into the hair-cloth. Mortimer. 

2 . A pickax ; an inftrument to pick with. 

With an iron picker clear all the earth out of the hills. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Picke'rel. n.f. [from pike.] A fmall pike. 
Pickerel-weed. n. f [from pike.] A water plant, from 
which pikes are fabled to be generated. 

T he luce or pike is the tyrant of the frelh waters; they 
are bred, fome by generation, and fome not; as of a weed 
called pickerel-weed, unlcfs Gofner be miftaken. Walton. 
Pi'cklf.. n. f [pekcl, Dutch.] 

I. Any kind of lalt liquor, in which flcfli or other fubftance is 
preferved. 

Thou {halt be whipt with wire, and ftew’d in brine. 
Smarting in lingring pickle. Shakefpeare. 

Some filh are gutted, fplit and kept in pickle ; as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

He inftru&s his friends that dine with him in the beft pickle 
for a walnut. Addifon's Spectator, N° 482. 

A third fort of antifcorbuticks are called aftringent ; as 
capers, and moft of the common pickles prepared with 
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To Pickle, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To preferve in pickle. • 

Autumnal cornels next in order ferv 6, 

In lees of wine well pickl'd and preferv d. Vrycun. 

They {hall have all, rather than make a war. 

The Straits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too ; 

Nay, to keep friendftiip, they {hall pickle you. Dryden. 

2. To fcafon or imbue highly with any thing bad: as, a pickled 

rozue, or one confummately villainous. . 

Pi'ckleherRING. n.f [pickle and herring. ] A jack-pudding , 
a mcrry-andrewJ; a zany; a buffoon. • 

Another branch of pretenders to this art, without hnrle^or 
pickleherring, lie fnug in a garret. . Spectator, N 572. 

The pickleherring found the way to fhake lnm, lor upon, 
his whiffling a country jig, this unlucky wag danced-to it 
with fuch a variety of grimaces, that the countryman could 
not forbear fmiling, and loft the prize. AddiJ. SpcCt. 

Pi'cklock. n.f [pick and lock.] ... , 

1. An inftrument by which locks are opened without the key. 

We take him to be a thief too, Sir; for we have found 
upon him, Sir, a ftrange picklock. Shakefpeare. 

Scipio, having fuch a picklock, would fpend fo many years 
in battering the gates of Carthage. Brown. 

It corrupts faith and juftice, and is the very picklock that 
opens the way- into all cabinets. L'EJlrange. 

Thou raifedft thy voice to deferibe the powerful Betty or 
the artful picklock, or Vulcan fwcatingat his forge, and {lamp¬ 
ing the queen’s image on viler metals. Arbuthnot- 

2. The perfon who picks locks. 

Pi'ckpocket. in./, [pick and pocket.] A thief who {teals, 
Pi'ckpursE. J by putting his hand privately into the pocket 
or purfe. 

I think he is not a pickpurfe nor a horfeftealer Shakefpeare. 

It is reafonable, when Efquire South is lofing his money 
to {harpers and pickpockets, I {hould lay out the fruits of my 
honeft induftry in a law fuit. Arbuthnot's HiJl. of J. Bull. 

Pickpockets and highwaymen obferve ftridl juftice among 
themfelves. Bentley's Sermons. 

His fellow pickpurfe, watching for a job. 

Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. Swift. 

A pickpurfe at the bar or bench. Swift. 

If a court or country’s made a job. 

Go drench a pickpocket, and join the mob. Pope. 

Picktoo'th. n. f. [pick and tooth.] An inftrument by which 
the teeth are cleaned. 

If a gentleman leaves a picktootb cafe on the table after 
dinner, look upon it as part of your vails. Swift. 

Picktha'nk. n.f. [pick and thank.] An officious fellow, 
who does what he is not defired ; a whifpering parafite. 

With pleafing talcs his lord’s vain ears he fed, 

A flatterer, a pickthank, and a Iyer. Fairfax. 

Many tales devis’d. 

Oft the car of greatnefs needs muft hear. 

By fmiling picktbanks and bale newfmongers. Shakefp. 
The bufinefs of a pickthank is the bafeft of offices. 

L'E/lrange. 

If he be great and powerful, fpies and pickthanks generally 
provoke him to perfecutc and tyrannize over the innocent and 
the juft. South's Sermons. 

Pict. n. f [piflus, Lat.] A painted perfon. 

Your neighbours would not look on yeu as men. 

But think the nations all turn’d pitts again. Lee. 

Picto rial. adj. [from pittor, Lat.] Produced by a painter. 
A word not adopted by other writers, but elegant and ufeful. 

Sea horfes arc but grotefco delineations, which fill up 
empty fpaces in maps, as many piflorial inventions, not any 
phyfical {hapes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Picture, n.f. [piflura, Latin.] 

1. A refemblance of perfons or things in colours. 

Madam, if that your heart be fo obdurate, 

Vouchfafe me yet your pit?tire for my love. 

The pitiure that is hanging in your chamber. Shakefp. 
Pictures and {hapes are but fccondary objects, and pleale 
o« difpleafe but in memory. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Devouring what he law fo well defign’d. 

He with an empty pitiure fed his mind. Dryden. 

As foon as he begins to fpcll, as many pifltires of animals 
Ihould be got him as can be found with the printed names to 
them. Locke. 

2. The fcicnce of painting. 
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3 . The works of painters. 

Quintilian, when he faw any well-expreiTetl image of 
grief, either in piflure or fculpturc, would ufually weep. Wait. 

If nothing will fatisfy him, but having it under my hand, 
that 1 had no defign to ruin the company of />/V?«re-drawers, 
I do hereby give it him. Stillingfleet. 

4; Any refemblance or reprefentation. 

V ouchfafe this picture of thy foul to fee ; 

’Tis fo far good, as it refembles thee. Dryden. 

It fuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be confidered as 
one reprefentation or piflure, though made up of ever fo 
many particulars. Lode. 

To Picture, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To paint; to reprefent by painting. 

I have not feen him fo piflur’d. Shakefpeart's Cyrnbeline. 

He who caufed the fpring to be p'tflured, added this rhyme 
for an expofition. Caret's Survey of Cornwall. 

It is not allowable, what is obfervable of Raphael Urban ; 
wherein Mary Magdalen is p'tflured before our Saviour walh- 
ing his feet on her knees, which will not confift with the 
ftri<ft letter of the text. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Love i3 like the painter, who, being to draw the pidture 
of a friend having a blemifh in one eye, would piflure only 
the other fide of his face. South's Sermons. 

2. To reprefent. 

All filled with thefe rueful fpc&ades of fo many wretched 
carcafles ftarving, that even I, that do but hear it from you, 
and do piflure it in my mind, do greatly pity it. Spenfer. 

Pond man, 

See here thy piflur'd life. Thomfons Winter. 

To PI DDLE, v. n. [This word is obfeure in its etymology ; 
Skinner derives it from picciolo, Italian; or petit, Fr. little; 
Mr. Lye thinks the diminutive of the Welfh hreyta , to eat; 
perhaps it comes from peddle , for Skinner gives for its primi¬ 
tive fignification, to deal in little things.] 

1. To pick at table; to feed fqueamiftily, and without appetite. 

From ftomach (harp, and hearty feeding, 

T o piddle like a lady breeding. Swift's Mifeellanies. 

2. To trifle ; to attend to fmall parts rather than to the main. 

Ainf. 

Pi ddler. n.f [from piddle.] One that eats fqueamifhly, and 
without appetite. 

Pie. n.f. [This word is derived by Skinner from biezan, to build, 
that is to build of pafte ; by Junius derived by contraction 
from pajly ; if parties, doubled together without walls, were 
the firft pies, the derivation is eafy from pit , a foot; as in 
fome provinces, an apple pafty is ftill called an apple foot.] 

1 . Any cruft baked with fomething in it. 

No man’s pie is freed 

From his ambitious finger. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Mincing of meat in pies faveth the grinding of the teeth, 
and therefore more nourifhing to them that have weak teeth. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

He is the very Withers of the city; they have bought more 
editions of his works, than would ferve to lay under all their 
pies at a lord mayor’s Chriftmas. Dryden. 

Chufe your materials right; 

From thence of courfe the figure will arife. 

And elegance adorn the furfacc of your pies. King. 

Eat beef or p/f-cruft, if you’d ferious be. King. 

2. [Pica, Lat.] A magpie ; a particoloured bird. 

The pie will difeharge thee for pulling the reft. Tujfer. 

The raven croak’d hoarfe on the chimney’s top. 

And chattering pies in difmal difeords fung. Shakefp. 

Who taught the parrot human notes to try. 

Or with a voice endu’d the chatt’ring pie ? 

’Twas witty want. Dryden. 

3. The old popifh fervice book, fo called, as is fuppofed, from 
the different colour of the text and rubrick. 

4. Cock and pie was a flight expreflion in Shakefpeare's time, of 
which I know not the meaning. 

Mr. Slender, come ; we ftay for you.— 

— I’ll cat nothing, I thank you. Sir.— 

-—By cock and pie, you ihall not chufe. Sir; come, 
come. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Pie'bald. adj. [from pie.] Of various colours; diverfified in 
colour. 

It was a particoloured drefs, 

Of patch’d and piebald languages. Hudibras. 

They would think themfelves iniferable in a patched coat, 
and yet contentedly fuffer their minds to appear abroad in a 
piebald livery of coarfe patches and borrowed flireds. Locke. 

They are plcafed to hear of a piebald horfe that is ftrayed 
out of a field near Iflington, as of a whole troop that has 
, -.. • •••-/• • ’ ' Speflator, N° 452 


PIECE, n.f. [piece, Fr.] 
j. A patch. Amfworth. 

2. A part of a whole ; a fragment. 

Bring it out piece by piece. Ezekiel xxiv. 26. 

The chief captain, fearing left Paul fhould have been pulled 
in pieces of them, commanded to take him by force. Afls. 


Thefe lefler rocks or great bulky ftones, that lie j 
in the fea or upon the land, are they not manifeft l ra ^ d 
and pieces of thefe greater mafil-s. ‘"jrnca* 

A man that is in Rome can fcarce fee an obied 

2 "a Trt IO m,nd a ^ 0t 3 Lat ‘“ poot or hiftorian. Addfa 

2 ' J&sztx 1 * *"*“• inow, ^> 

3. A picture. 

If unnatural, the fineft colours are but dawbine and tl, 
piece is a beautiful monfter at the bell. ^ . 

Each hcav’nly piece unweary’d we compare, 

Match Raphael’s grace with thy lov’d Guido’s air. Pa 

4. A compofition; performance. ' 

He wrote feveral pieces, which he did not affume the ho, 
nour of. a ,.. 

5. A Angle great gun. Ad ^ oa ' 

A piece of ord’nance ’gainft it I have plac’d. Shakefpeare 
Many of the Ihips nave brals pieces, whereas every piece at 
Jcaft requires four gunners to attend it. Raleigh's Eflhvs 
Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces , did batter 

, t! ] c , mo “ nt - Knolles's Hijlory 0} the Turks 

0. A hand gun. 

When he comcth to experience of fervice abroad, or is 
put to a piece or a pike, he maketh as worthy a ioldier as any 
nation he meeteth with. Sp £ 

1 he ball goes on in the direction of the ftick, or of the 
body of the piece out of which it is fliot. Chant 

7. A coin ; a fingle piece of money. 

When once the poet’s honour ccafes. 

From reafon far his rranfports rove ; 

‘And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces. 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. p r ; cr 

7. In ridicule and contempt: as, a piece of a lawyer or financier* 

8. .//-Piece. To each. 

I demand, concerning all thofe creatures that have eyes 
and cars, whether they might not have had only one eye and 
one ear a-piece. More’s Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

9. Of a Piece with. Like; of the fame fort; united; the 
lame with the reft. 

Truth and fidlion are fo aptly mix’d, 

That all feems uniform and of a piece. Rofcommsn. 

When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made rcquellj 
that his houfc and his body might be all of apiece. L’Efr. 

My own is of a piece with his, and were he living, they 
are fuch as he would have written. Dryden. 

I appeal to my enemies, if I or any other man could have 
invented one which had been more of a piece, and more de¬ 
pending on the ferious part of the defign. Dryden. 

Too juftly vanifii’d from an age like this ; 

Now flic is gone, the world is of apiece. Dryden. 

Nothing but madnefs can pleale madmen, and a poet mult 
be of a piece with the fpedators, to gain a reputation. Dryden. 
To Piece, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 

I fpcak too long, but ’tis to piece the time. 

To draw it out in length, Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

If aught within that little feeming fubftance. 

Or all of it with our difpleafure piec'd. 

And nothing more may fitly like your grace. 

She is yours. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Plant it with women as well as men, that it may fpread 
into generations, and not be pieced from without. Bacon. 

2. To join; to unite. 

3. To Piece out. To cncreafe by addition. 

He pieces out his wife’s inclination ; he gives her folly mo¬ 
tion and advantage. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Whether the piecing out of an old man’s life is worth the 
pains, I cannot tell. Temple. 

To Piece, v.n. [from the noun.] To join; to coalelce; to 
be compa&cd. 

Let him, that was the caufc of this, have power 
To take off fo much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himfelf. Shakefp. 

The cunning prieft chofe Plant.igenet to he the fubjett 
his pupil fliould perfonate ; becaufe he was more in the pre- 
fent fpeech of the people, and it pieced better and followed 
more clofe upon the bruit of Plantagenet’s elcape. Bacon. 
Pie'cer. n.f. [{com piece.] One that pieces. 

Pieceless. adj. [from piece.] Whole; compact; not made 
of feparate pieces. 

In thofe poor types of God, round circles; fo 7 

Religion's types the piecelejs centers flow', 

And are in all the lines which all ways go. Donne 
Pie cemeal, adv. [pice and mel; a word in Saxon of the lam 
import.] In pieces ; in fragments. 

Why did I not his carcais piecemeal tear. 

And caft it in the fca DtnheW 

I’ll be torn piecemeal by a horfe, 

E’er I’ll take you for better or worfe. Hudibras 

Neither was the body then fubjedt to diflempers, to die 
piecemeal, and languid) under coughs or conliimptions. 
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Stage editors printed from the common piecemeal written 
parts in the playhoufe. Pope. 

Piecemeal they win this acre firft, then that; 

Glean bn and rarher up the Whole eftate. Pope. 

Pie'cemeal. adj. Single; feparate; divided. 

Other blafphemies In’el, fomc at one attribute, fome at an¬ 
other : but this by a more compendious impiety, {hoots at his 
very being, and ;.s if it feorned thefe piecemeal e uilts, fets up 
a fingle monfter big enough to devour them all. Gov.of theTotig. 

Pied. °adj. [from pie] Variegated; particoloured. 

They defire to take fuch as have their feathers of pied, 
orient and various colours. Abbot's Defcript. of the World. 

All the yeanlings, which were ftreak’d and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Pied cattle arc (potted in their tongues. Bacon. 

The feat, the fefi wool of the bee, 

The cover, gallantly to fee. 

The wing of a pied butterfly, 

I trow ’tv. - as fimple trimming. Drayton. 

Meadows trim with daifics pied. 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milton. 

Pie'dness. n. f. [from pied.] Variegation ; diverfity of colour. 

There is an art, which in their piednefs fliares 
With great creating nature. Shakefp. Hunter's Tale. 

P ie'lrd. adj. Perhaps (or peeled, or bald ; or piled, or having 
fliort hair. 

Piel’d prieft, doft thou command me be {hut out ? 

I do. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Pi'epowder court, n.f. [from pied, foot, and pouldrc, dufty.] 

A court held in fails for redrefs of all diforders committed 
therein. 

Pier. n.f. [pierre, Fr.] The columns on which the arch of 
a bridge is raffed. 

Oak, cedar and chefnut are the beft builders, for piers 
fometimes wet, fometimes dry, take elm. Bacon. 

The Englifh took the galley, and drew it to fhore, and 
ufed the ftones to reinforce the pier. Hayward. 

The bridge, confifting of four arches, is of the length of 
fix hundred and tWenty-two Englifli feet and an half: the 
dimenfions of the arches are as follows, in Englifli meafure ; 
the height of the firft arch one hundred and nine feet, the 
diftance between the piers feventy-two feet and an half; in 
the fecond arch, the diftance of the piers is one hundred and 
thirty feet; in the third, the diftance is one hundred and nine 
feet; in the fourth, the diftance is one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To PIERCE, v. a. [perccr, Fr.] 

1. To penetrate; to enter to force. 

Steed threatens fteed in high and boaftful neighs, 
Piercing the night’s dull ear. Shakefp. Henry V. 

The love of money is the root of all evil; which while 
fome coveted after, they have pierced themfelves through with 
many forrows. 1 Tim. vi. 10. 

With tins fatal fword, on which I dy’d, 

I pierce her open’d back or tender fide. Dryden. 

The glorious temple {ball arile. 

And with new luftre pierce the neighb’ring {kies. Prior. 

2. To touch the paflions : to affedf. 

Did your letters pierce the queen; 

She read them in my prefence, 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down. Shakefp. 

To Pierce, v. n. 

1. To make way by force. 

Her fighs will make a batt’rv in his breaft; 

Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. Shakefp. 

There is that fpeaketh like the piercings of a fword ; but 
the tongue of the wife is health. Proverbs xii. 18. 

Short arrows, called fprights, without any other heads, 
favc wood fharpened, were difeharged out of mulkets, and 
would pierce through the fidcs of {hips, where a bullet would 
not pierce* Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. To ftrike ; to move; to afFedfr 

Say, {he be mute, and will not fpeak a word ; 

Then I’ll commend her volubility ; 

And fay {he uttcreth piercing eloquence. Shakefp. 

To enter; to dive. 

She would not pierce further into his meaning, than him¬ 
felf fliould declare, fo would flic interpret all his doings to be 
accomplifticd in goodnefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

All men knew Nathaniel to be an Ifraelite ; but our Sa¬ 
viour piercing deeper, giveth further teftimony of him than 
men could have done. Hooker, b. iii .f j. 

4 - To a ffedt feverely. 

They provide more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up the 

t, Shakefp. 

Piercer, n.f. [from pierce.] 

*• An inftrument that bores or penetrates. 

Cart, ladder and wimble, with perfer and pod. Tujfer. 

2. The part with which infe&s perforate bodies. 

The hollow inftrument, tcrebra, we may eiiglifli piercer, 
wherewith many flies arfe provided, proceeding from the 
womb, with which they perforate the tegument of leaves, 
and through the trollow of it injcdl their eggs into the holes 
they have made. R ay m t h, Creation, 


3. One who perforates. 

Pie'rcincly. adv. [from pierce.] Sharply. 

Pie'rcingness. n.f [from piercing .] Power of piercing. 

We contemplate the vaft reach and compafs of our undef- 
ftanding, thfc prodigious quicknefs and piercingnefs of its 
thought. Dedham's Phyfuo-Tlieology. 

Pi'ety. n.f. [pictas, Lat. pieti, Fr.] 

1. Difeharge of duty to God. 

What piety, pity, fortitude did /Eneas poflefs beyond his 
companions l Peacharn on Poetry. 

’Till future infancy, baptii’d by thee, 

Grow ripe in years, and old in piety. Prior. 

There be who faith prefer and piety to God. Milton. 

2. Duty to parents or thofe in fuperiour relation. 

Pig. n.f [bigge, Dutch.] 

1. A young fow or boar. 

Some men there are, ldve not a gaping pigi 
Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shakefpeare. 

Alba, from the white fow nam’d. 

That for her thirty fucking pigs was fam’d. Dryden. 

The flelh-meats of an ealy digeftion, are pig, lamb, rab¬ 
bit and chicken. Floyet oil the Humours. 

2. An oblong mafs of lead oy unforged iron. 

A nodding beam or pig of lead, 

May hurt the very ableit head. Pope. 

To Pig. v. a. [from the noun.] To farrovV ; to bring pigs. 
Pj'gkon. n. f. [pigeon, Fr.] A fowl bred in cots or a lhiall 
houfe : in lome places called dovecote. 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peias. Shakefp. 

A turtle, dove and a young pigeon. Gen. xv. 9. 

Perceiving that the pigeon had loft a piece of her tail, 
through the next opening of the rocks rowing with all their 
might, they pafll-d fafe, only the end of their poop was 
bruited. Raleigh. 

Fix’d in the maft, the feather’d weapon ftands, 

The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands. Dryden . 

See the cupola of St. Paul’s covered with both fexes, like 
the outfide of a pigeon- houfe. Addifon's Guardian. 

This building was defign’d a model. 

Or-of a pigeon-bovSo or oven. 

To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. Swift. 

Pin eon foot. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Pi'geonlivered. adj. [pigeon and liver.] Mild; foft ; 
gentle. 

I am pigeonliver’d, and lack gall 
To make oppreflion bitter. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Pi'GGin. n.f. In the northern provinces, a fmall veflel. 

Pight. old prefer, and pait. pafl*. of pitch.] Pitched ; placed j 
fixed; determined. 

An hideous rock is pight, 

Of mighty Magncs ftotie, whole craggy clift. 

Depending from on high, dreadful to fight, 

O ver the waves his rugged arms doth lift. Spenfer. 

The body big and mightily pight. 

Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height. 

Whilom had been the king of the field. 

And mocklemaft to the hufband did yield. Spenfer. 

Then brought {lie me into this defart vaft, 

And by my wretched lover’s fide mo pight. Pa. Jjhieen. 

Stay yet, you vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains. Shakefp. 

When I difluaded him from his intent, 

I found him pight to do it. Shakefp. 

Pigment, n.f [pigmentum, Lat.] Paint; colour to belaid 
on any body. 

Confider about the opacity of the corpufcles of black pig - 
went. , and the comparative diaphaneity of white bodies. Boyle. 

Fr - P l gnutus, Lat.] A fmall nation, 
tabled to be devoured by the cranes; thence any thing mean 
or inconfiderable. 

When cranes invade, his little fword and Ihield 
The pigmy takes. Dryden's Juvenal. 

The criticks of a more exalted taftc, may difeover fuch 
beauties in the antient poetry, as may efcape the comprehen- 
iion of us pigmies of a more limited genius. Garth. 

But that it wanted room. 

It might have been a pigmy's tomb. Swift 

Pignor a’tion. n.f [pignera, Lat.] The aft of pledging. ‘ 
Pignut, n.f. [pig and nut.] An earth nut. & 

I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts. Shake fin 

Picsney a. f. [pi 5 a. Sax. a girl.] A word of endearment 
to a girl. It is ufed by Butler for the eye of a woman, I be¬ 
lieve, improperly. 

Shine upon me but benignly 

With that one, and that other pigfney. Hudibras '. 

Pigwidceon. n.J. This word is ufed by Drayton as the 
name of a fairy, and is a kind of cant word for any thing 
petty or fmall. 1 

Where’s the Stoick can his Wrath appeafe, 

To fee his country fide of Pym’s difeafe ; 


By Scotch inyafion to be made a prey 
I o fuch j igwidgeon myrmidons as they ? 


Cleavtland. 
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PIKE. n.f. [picque, Fr. his fnout being (harp. Skinner and 
Junius.] 

1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the frefh waters : they are 
bred fome by generation, and fome not; as namely of a 
weed called pickerel-weed, unlefs Gcfner be much miflaken ; 
for he fays, this weed and other glutinous matter, with the 
help of the fun’s heat in fome particular months, and in fome 
ponds apted for it by nature, do become pikes: doubtlefs di¬ 
vers pikes are bred after this manner, or are brought into fome 
ponds fome other ways, thal is pad man’s finding out: Sir 
Francis Bacon obferves the pike to be the longed lived of any 
frefh water fifh, and yet he computes it to be not ufually 
above forty years ; and others think it to be not above ten 
years : he is a folitary, melancholy and bold fifh ; he breeds 
but once a year, and his time of breeding or fpawning is 
ufually about the end of February, or fomewhat later, in 
March, as the weather proves colder or warmer: and his 
manner of breeding is thus ; a he and a fhe pike will ufually 
go together out of a river into fome ditch or creek, and there 
the fpawncr cads her eggs, and the melter hovers over her 
all the time fhe is cading her fpawn, but touches her not. 

Walton’s Angler. 

In a pond into which were put fcveral fifh and two pikes, 
upon drawing it fome years afterwards there were left no fifh, 
but the pikes grown to a prodigious fize, having devoured the 
other fifh and their numerous fpawn. Hale. 

The pike the tyrant of the floods. Pope. 

2. [Pique, Fr.] A long lance ufed by the foot foldiers, to keep 
off the horfe, to which bayonets have fucceeded. 

Beat you the drum that it fpeak mournfully. 

Trail your fleel pikes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we become rakes ; 
for I fpeak this in hunger for bread, not for revenge. Shakefp. 

He wanted pikes to fet before his archers. Shakejp. 

They clofed, and locked fhoulder to fhoulder, their 
fikes they drained in both hands and therewith their buckler 
in the left, the one end of the pike againd the right foot, the 

Hayward. 


Hudibras. 


Tuffcr. 


other bread-high againd the enemy. 

A lance he bore with iron pike ; 

Th’ one half would thrud, the other drike. 

3. A fork ufed in hufbandry. 

A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 

A pike to pike them up handfome to drie. 

4. Among turners, two iron fprigs between, which any thing 
to be turned is fattened. 

Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with rafping, they pitch 
between the pikes. Moxon. 

Piked, adj. [pique, Fr.] Sharp; accuminated; ending in a 
point. In Shaktfpeare, it is ufed of a man with a pointed 
beard. 

Why then I fuck my teeth, and catcchifc 

My piked man of countries. Shakefp. King John. 

Pi'keman. n.f. [pike and man.] A foldicr armed with a 
pike. 

Three great fquadrons of pikemcn were placed againd the 
enemy. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Pikestaff, n.f. [pike and faff.] The wooden frame of a 
pike. 

To me it is as plain as a pikefaff, from what mixture it is, 
that this daughter filcntly lowers, t’other deals a kind look. 

Toiler, N" 75. 

Pi la'ster. n.f. [pilafre, Fr. pilafro, Italian.] A fquarc co¬ 
lumn fometimes infulated, but oftner fet within a wall, and 
only fhewing a fourth or a fifth part of its thickncfs. Di£l. 

Pilafers mud not be too tall and (lender, led they rc- 
fcmblc pillars ; nor too dwarfidi and grofs, led they imitate 
the piles or piers of bridges. IVitton. 

Bailt like a temple, where pilafers round 

Were fet. Milton. 

The curtain rifes, and a new frontifpiece is feen, joined 
to the great pilaf ers each fide of the dage. Dryden. 

Clap four dices of pilafer on’t. 

That laid with bits of rudic makes a front. Pope. 

Pilcher, n.f. [IVarburton fays we fhould read pilchc, which 
fignifies a cloke or coat of (kins, meaning the fcabbard : this 
is confirmed by Junius, who renders filly, a garment of (kins; 
pylccc, Sax. pellice, Fr. felliccia, Italian ; pellis, Lat.J 

1. A furred gown or cafe; any thing lined with fur. Hanmer. 

Pluck your fword out of his pilcher by the ears. Shakefp. 

2. A fifh like a herring. 

Pile, n.f [pile, Fr. pyle, Dutch.] 

1. A drong piece of wood driven into the ground to make firm 
a foundation. 

The bridge the Turks before broke, by plucking up of 
certain piles, and taking away of the planks. Knolles. 

If the ground be hollow or weak, he drengthens it by 
driving in piles. Moxon. 

The foundation of the church of Harlem is fupported by 
wooden piles, as the houfes in Amderdam are. Locke. 

2 . A heap; an accumulation. 

That is the way to lay the city flat. 

And bury all which yet diflinCly ranges 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakefp. 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
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To his own portion ! what expence by th’ honr 
Seems to flow from him ! how i’ th’ name of thrift 
Does he rake this together. , , 

By the water palling through the done to its perpendicJw 
intervals, was brought thither all the metallic matter now 
lodged therein, as well as that which lies only in an unH; 
gclted and confufed pile. Wooduwd 

3. Any thing heaped together to be burned. 

I’ll bear your logs the while; pray give me it, 

I’H carry’t to the pile. ' Shakefp. Tembe/l 

Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the pile for fire 
great. Ezekiel xx i v q 

In Alexander’s time, the Indian philofophers, when weary 
of living, lay down upon their funeral^ without any vifible 
concern. Collier on the Value of Life, 

The wife, and counfellor or pried, J ' 

Prepare and light his fun’ral fire. 

And cheerful on the pile expire. p r ; CT 

4. An edifice ; a building. 

Th’ afeending pile dood fix’d her dately height. Milt; 
Not to look back fo far, to whom this ifle 
Owes the fird glory of fo brave a pile. Denham 

The pile o’erlook’d the town, and drew the fight. Dryd 
Fancy brings the vanifh’d piles to view. 

And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope's Mifccllanics, 
No longer (hall forfaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames ; 

A pile (hall from its afhes rife. 

Fit to invade or prop the (kies. Swift's Mfccllanits. 

5. A hair, [pilus, Lat.] 

Yonder’s my lord, with a patch of velvet on’s face; his 
left check is a check of two pile and a half, but his right 
cheek is worn bare. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

6. Hairy furface ; nap. 

Many other forts of dones are regularly figured ; the ami¬ 
anthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of velvet. Grew. 

7. [Pilum, Lat.J The head of an arrow. 

His (pear a bent, 

T he pile was of a horfe fly’s tongue, 

Whole (harpnefs nought revers’d. Drayton's Nymph. 

8. [Pile, Fr. pila, Italian.] One fide of a coin; the reverfe 
of crofs. 

Other men have been, and are of the fame opinion, a 
man may more judifiably throw up crois and pile for his 
opinions, than take them up fo. Locke. 

9. [In the plural, piles.] The haemorrhoids. 

Wherever there is any uneafinefs, folicit the humours to¬ 
wards that part, to procure the piles, which feldom mils to 
relieve the head. Arbuthnot , 

To Pile. v. a. 

1. To heap; to coacervate. 

The fabrick of his folly, whofe foundation 
Is pil’d upon his faith, and will continue 
The danding of his body. Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 

Let them pull all about my ears. 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 

That the precipitation might downdretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I dill 
Be thus. Shakefp. 

Againd beleagur’d hcav’n the giants move; 

Hills pifd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the (ky. Dryden. 

Men pild on men, with active leaps arife. 

And build the breathing fabrick to the (kies. Addifon. 
In all that heap of quotations which he has piled up, 
nothing is aimed at. Atterbury. 

All thefe together are the foundation of all thofe heaps of 
comments, which are piled fo high upon authors, that it is 
difficult fometimes to clear the text from the rubbifli. Felton. 

2. To fill with fomething heaped. 

Attabaliba had a great houfe piled upon the fu[es with great 
wedges of gold. Abbot’s Dcfcript. of tbelVorld. 

Pi'leated. adj. [pileus, Lat.] In the form of a cover or hat. 
A pileated echinus taken up with different (hells of feveral 
kinds. IVoodwardon Fojjus. 

Pi'ler. n.f. [from pile.] He who accumulates. 

To Pi'lfer. v.a. [piHer, Fr.] To deal; to gain by petty 
robbery. 

They not only deal from each other, but pilfer away 
things that they can from fuch drangers as do land, db • 
He would not pilfer the victory ; and the defeat w 
,r„ J Bacon's E/ays. 

Leaders, at an army’s head, 

Hcmm’d round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread, 

As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. “°c ' 

To Pi lfer. v. n. To praCile petty theft. 

Your purpos’d low correction 
Is fuch as bafed and the meaned wretches. 

For pi Ifrings and mod common trefpafles, 

Are punifh’d with. Shakefp. King 1 

They of thofe marches 
Shall be a wall fufficient to dcfe id 
Our inland from the pilfering borderer*, • y “ 


eafy. 
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I came not here on fuch a trivial toy. 

As a dray’d ewe, or to purfue the dealth 

— , Z; 

For fear fome pif’ring hand fhould make too bold. Dryden. 

Pilferer- »•/• [from pilfer.] One who deals petty things. 

Had thou differed at any time by vagabonds and ' 

Promote thofe charities which remove inch peds of fociety 
into prifons and workhoufes. 
pAferingly. adv. With petty larceny; filchmgly. 

PUFERY. n.f. [from pilfer.] Petty theft. 

A wolf charges a fox with a piece of ptlfery ; the fox de¬ 
nies, and the ape tries the caufe. f Ef range. 

P.'j grim- n.f [pelgrim, Dutch ; pelertn, Fr. felegrino, Italian; 
peregrinus, Lat J A traveller ; a wanderer; particularly one 

who travels on a religious account. 

Two pilgrims, which have wandered fome miles together, 
have a hearts-grief when they arc near to part. Drummond. 

Granting thev could not tell Abraham’s footdep from an 
ordinary pilgrim's ; yet they (hould know fome diderence be¬ 
tween the foot of a man and the face of V enus. Stillingfieet, 

Lik cpilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend ; 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. Dryden. 

To Pi lgrim, v. n. [from the noun.] To wander ; to ramble. 
The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but pilgrims up 
and down every where, feeding upon all forts of plants. Grew. 
Pilgrimage, n.f. [pelerinage, Fr.] 

1. A long journey ; travel; more ufually a journey on account 
of devotion. 

We are like two men 

That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shakefp. 

In prifon thou had fpent a pilgrimage, 

And, like a hermit, overpad thy days. Shakefp. 

Mod miferable hour, that time ere faw 
In lading labour of his pilgrimage. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Painting is a long pilgrimage ; if we do not actually begin 
the journey, and travel at a round rate, we (hall never arrive 
at the end of it. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2 . Shakefpeare ufed it for time irkfomely fpent, improperly. 

Pill. n.f. [pilula, Lat. pillule, French.] Medicine made into 

a fmall ball or mafs. 

In the taking of a potion or pills, the head and the neck 
Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
When I was fick, you gave me bitter pills. Shakefpeare. 
The oraculous doCor’s mydick bills. 

Certain hard words made into pills. Crafhaw. 

To Pill. v. a. [piller, Fr.] 

1. To rob ; to plunder. 

So did he good to none, to many ill j 
So did he all the kingdom rob and pill. Hubberd. 

The commons hath he pill'd with grievous taxes. 

And lod their hearts. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Large-handed robbers your grave mailers are. 

And pill by law. “ Shakefp. Tirnon of Athens. 

You wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In (haring that which you have pill'd from me. Shakefp. 
Suppofc pilling and polling officers, asbufy upon the people, 
as thofe flies were upon the fox. L'Ejlrange. 

He who pill'd his province ’fcapes the laws. 

And keeps his money, though he lod his caufe. Dryden. 

2. Tor peel-, to drip off the bark. 

Jacob took him rods of green poplar* and pilled white 
dreaks in them. Genefts xxx. 37. 

To Pill. v. n. To be dript away ; to come off in flakes or 
fcorix. This (hould be peel ; which fee. 

The whitenefs/>///«/ away from his eyes. Tob. xi. 13. 
PILLAGE, n.f. [pillage, Fr.] 

1. Plunder; fomething got by plundering or pilling. 

Others, like foldiers, 

Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds; 

Which pillage they with merry march bring home. Shah. 

2. The aid of plundering. 

Thy fons make pillage of her chaflity. Shakefp. 

To Pi'llace. v. a. [from the noun.] To plunder ; to fpoil. 
The conful Mummius, after having beaten their army, 
took, pillaged and burnt their city. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pillager, n.f. [from pillage.] A plunderer ; a fpoiler. 
PI'LL AR. n.f. [pilier, Fr. pilar, Spanifh j pilajlro, Italian ; 
piler, WeHh and Armorick.] 

1. A column. 

Pillars or columns, I could diflingui(h into fimple and com¬ 
pounded. IVotton's Architecture. 

The palace built by Picus vad and proud* 

Supported by a hundred pillars dood. Dryden. 

2. A fupporter ; a maintainor. 

Give them leave to fly, that will not day; 

And call them pillars that will dand to us. Shakefp. 

Note, and you (hall fee in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a (trumpet’s dool. • Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Milton. 
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I charge you by the law. 

Whereof you are a well deferring j, 

Proceed to judgment. unatcejp. me j 

Pi'Ll a r ed. adj. (from pillar.] 

1. Supported by columns. 

A pillar’d (hade 

High overarch’d, and echoing walks between. 

If this fail. 

The pillar'd firmament is rottennefs. 

And earth’s bale built on dubble. 

- Hiving the form of a column. — 

Th’ infuriate hill (hoots forth the pillar'd flame. T omf 

Pi'llion. n.f. [from pillow.] 

1 A loft faddle fet behind a horfeman for a woman to fit on. 

The houffe and pillion both were gone ; 

Phyllis, it feems, was fled with John. owsjr. 

2 . A pad ; a panned ; a low faddle. 

I thought that the manner had been In(h, as alfo the fiirn - 
ture of his horfe, his (hank pillion without Airrups. Spenjer. 

3. The pad of the faddle that touches the horfe. 

Pi llory, n. f. [pillori, Fr. pillorium, low Latin.] A frame 
eroded on a pillar, and made with holes and folding boards, 
through which the heads and hands of criminals ^ put 
I have dood on theory for the geefe he haAkilld. 

As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory. . . Po t“' 

The jeers of a theatre, the pillory and the whipping-poit 
are very near a-kin. Watts's Improvement of the Mind 

To Pi llory, v. a. [pillorier, Fr. from the noun.] To punilh 
with the pillory. 

To be burnt in the hand or pillared, is a more lattmg re¬ 
proach than to be fcourged or confin’d. Gov. of the Tongue. 
PILLOW, n.f. [pyle, Saxon; puleWe, Dutch.] A bag ot 
down or feathers laid under the head to deep on. 

Pluck flout men’s pillows from below their heads. 

Shakefpeare. 

One turf (hall ferve as pillow for us both, 

One heart, one bed, two bofoms, and one troth. Shakefp. 

A merchant died that was very far in debt, his goods and 
houfliold fluff were fet forth to fale ; a Granger would needs 
buy a.pillow there, faying, this pillow fure is good to deep on, 
fince he could deep 011 it' that owed fo many debts. Bacon. 
Thy melted maid. 

Corrupted by thy lover’s gold. 

His letter at thy pillow laid. Donne. 

Their feathers ferve to fluff our beds and pillows, yielding 
us foft and warm lodging. Easy on the Creation. 

To Pi'llow. v. a. To red any thing on a pillow. 

When the fun in bed. 

Curtain’d with cloudy red. 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave* 

The flocking (hadows pale 

Troop to th’ infernal jail. Miltoni 

Pl'LLOWBEER. J f Thc coyer of a pillow , 

Pi LLOWCASE. J J 

When you put a clean pillowcafe on your lady’s pillow, 
faflen it well with pins. Swift. 

Pilo'sity. n.f [from pilofus , Lat.] Hairujefs. 

At thc years of puberty, all efl’eCs of heat do then come 
on, as pilofsty , more roughnefs in the (kin. Bacon. 

Pl'LOT. n.f. [pilote , Fr. pi loot, Dutch.] He whofe office is 
to fleer the (hip. 

When her keel ploughs hell, 

And deck knocks heaven ; then to manage her. 

Becomes the name and office of a pilot. Ben. Johnfon. 

To death I with fuch joy refort. 

As feamen from a temped to their port; 

Yet to that port ourfelves we mud not force. 

Before our pilot, nature, deers our courfe. Denham. 

What port can fuch a pilot find, 

Who in the night of fate mud blindly fleer? Dryden. 
The Roman fleet, although built by (hipwrights, and con¬ 
duced by pilots without experience, defeated that of die 
Carthaginians. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Pi'lot. v.a. [from the noun.] To deer; to direct in 
the courfe. 

Pi'lotage. n. f. [pilotage, French, from pilot.] 

1. Pilot’s (kill; knowledge of coads. 

We mud for ever abandon the Indies, and lofe all our 
knowledge and pilotage of that part of die world. Raleigh. 

2. A pilot’s hire. Ainf. 

Pi'lser. n.f. Thc moth or fly that runs into a candle flame. 

Ainf. 

Pime'nta. n.f. [piment, French.] A kind of fpice. 

Pimento, from its round figure, and the place whence it is 
brought, has been called Jamaica pepper, and from its mixt 
flavour of the fcveral aromaticks, it has obtained the name of 
all-fpice : it is a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and dried for 
medicinal and culinaij ufc, of the fize of a fmaJl pea, with 
a brown and rough lurfacc, and it refembles that of cloves 
more than any other Angle fpice. Hill’s Materia Medico. 
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Pimp, n.f. [pinge, Fr. Skinner.] One who provides gratinca- 
tions for the luft of others; a procurer; a pander. 

I’m courted by all 

As principal pimp to the mighty king Harry. Addifon. 

Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench ; 

So men of wit are but a kind 
Of panders to a vicious mind ; 

Who proper objects muft provide 

To gratify their luft of pride. Swift. 

To Pimp. v. a. [from the noun.] To provide gratifications 
for the luft of others; to pander; to procure. 

But he’s poffeft with a thoufand imps. 

To work whofe ends his madnefs pimps. Szvifl. 

Yet bards like thefe afpir’d to lafting praife, 

And proudly hop’d to pimp in future days. Anonymous. 

Pimpernel, n.f. [yimperneUa, Latin; pimprencll r, French.] 
A plant. 

The flower of the pimpernel confifts of one leaf fhaped like 
a wheel and cut into feveral fegments ; the pointal, which 
rifes out of the empalement, is fixed like a nail in the middle 
of the flower, and afterwards becomes a roundifh fruit, which, 
when ripe, opens tranfverfely into two parts, one incumbent 
on the other, incloling many angular feeds, which adhere to 
the placenta. Miller. 

Pimping, ad), [pimple menfeh , a weak man, Dutch.] Little ; 
petty : as, a pimping thing. Skinner. 

Pi'mple. n.f. [pompetle, Fr.] A fmall red puftule. 

If Rofalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla is as 
Unhappy in a pimple. Addifon's Spcft. 

If e’er thy gnome could fpoil a grace. 

Or raife a pimple on a beauteous face. Pope. 

IYmpled. ad), [trom pimple.] Having red puftules; full of 
pimples : as, his face is pimpled. 

Pin. n.f. [efpingle, Fr. Jpina, fpinula, Lat. fpilla, Italian ; ra¬ 
ther from pennnm, low Latin. I/idore.] 

1. A fhort wire with a fharp point and round head, ufed by 
women to fallen their cloaths. 

I’ll make thee eat iron like an oftridge, and fwallow my 
l'word like a great pin, ere thou and I part. Shakefp. 

Whatever fpirit, carelefs of his charge. 

His pod neglects, or leaves the fair at large. 

Shall feel fharp vengeance foon o’ertake his fins. 

Be ftoptin vials, or transfixt with pins. 

2 . Any tiling inconfiderable or of little value. 

Soon alter comes the cruel Saracen, 

In woven mail all armed warily. 

And fternly looks at him, who not a pin 
Does care for look of living creature’s eye. Fairy Queen. 

His fetch is to flatter to get what he can ; 

His purpofe once gotten, a pin for thee than. 

Tut, apin', this fhall be anfwcr’d. 

’Tis foolifh to appeal to witnefs for proof, when ’tis not a 
pin matter whether the fact be true or falfe. L’Ejlrange, 

3. Any thing driven to hold parts together; a peg ; a bolt. 

With pins of adamant 

And chains, they made all faft. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Any flender thing fixed in another body. 

Bedlam beggars with roaring voices. 

Sticks in their numb’d and mortified bare arms. 

Pins , wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary. Shakefp. 
Thefe bullets fhall reft on the pins ; and there muft be other 
pins to keep them. IVtlkins. 

5. That which locks the wheel to the axle; a linch pin. 

6. The central part. 

Romeo is dead, the very pin of his heart cleft with the 
blind hautboy’s butfhaft. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

7. The pegs by which muficians intend or relax their firings. 

8. A note ; a drain. In low language. 

A fir tree, in a vain fpiteful humour, was mightily upon 
the pin of commending itfelf, and defpifing the bramble. L'EJl. 

As the woman was upon the peevifh pin , a poor body 
comes, while the froward fit was upon her, to beg. L'EJlr. 

9. A homy induration of the membranes of the eye. Hanmcr. 
Skinner feems likewile to fay the fame. I fhould rather think 
it an inflammation, which caufes a pain like that of a pointed 
body piercing the eye. 

Wifh all eyes 

Blind with the pin and web. Shakefpcare. 

10. A cylindrical roller made of wood. 

They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins. 

And made him ftalk upon two rolling pins. Corbet. 

11. A noxious humour in a hawk’s foot. Ainf 

To Pit?, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen with pins. 

If a word or two more are added upon the chief offenders, 
’tis only a paper pinn'd upon the breaft. Pope. 

Not Cynthia when hermanteau’s pinn'd awry, 

E’er felt fuch rage. Pope. 

i. To fallen ; to make faft. 

Our gates, 

Which yet feem fhut, we have but pinn'd with rufhes ; 
They’ll open of themfelves. Shakefp, Macbeth. 
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3. To join ; to fix. 

She lifted the princefs from the earth, and fo locks her • 
embracing, as if fhe would pin her to her heart 5/. , i a 
If removing my confideration from the impreflion of/ifl 
cubes to the cubes themfelves, I fhall pin this one notion u D0 „ 
every one of them, and accordingly conceive it to be reS 
m them ; it will fall out, that I allow exiftence to other e7 
titles, which never had any. £,-l f B 

I’ve learn’d how far I’m to believe 4 

Your pinning oaths upon your fleeve. Hudibr 

They help to cozen themfelves, by chufing to pin thdr 
faith on fuch expolitors as explain the facred feripture inf 
vour of thofe opinions that they beforehand have voted or' 


thodox. 


It cannot be imagined, that fo able a man fhould take fo 
much pains to pin fo clofely on his friend a (lory which if he 
himfelf thought incredible, he could not but alfo think ridi¬ 
culous. 

4. [Pinban, Sax.] To fhut up; to inclofe ; to confine: 
in pinfold. ’ ’ 

If all this be willingly granted by us, which are accufed to 
pin the word of God in fo narrow room, let the caufe of the 
accufed be referred to the accufer’s confcience. Hooker 
Pi’ncase. n. f. [pin and cafe.] A pincufhion. Ainf. 

Pincers, n.f. [pincette, Ft.] 

1. An inftrument by which nails are drawn, or any thing is 
griped, which requires to be held hard. 

As fuperfluous flefh did rot. 

Amendment ready ftil! at hand did wait, 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot. 

That foon in him was left no one corrupt jot. Fa. Queen. 

2. The claw of an animal. 

Every ant brings a fmall particle of that earth in her pin¬ 
cers, and lays it by the hole. Addifon's Guardian. 

To Pinch, v. a. [pincer, Fr.] 

1. To fqueeze between the fingers, or with the teeth. 

When the doctor fpies his vantage ripe, 

To pinch her by the hand, 

The maid hath given confent to go with him. Shakefp, 

2. To hold hard with an inftrument. 

3. To fqueeze the flefh till it is pained or livid. , 

Thou fhalt be pinch'd 

As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more flinging 
Than bees that made them. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

He would pinch the children in the dark fo hard, that he 
left the print in black and blue. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull, 

4. To prel’s between hard bodies. 

5. To gall; to fret. 

As they pinch one another by the difpofition, he cries out, 
no more. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

6. To gripe; to opprefs; to flraiten. 

W ant of room upon the earth pinching a whole nation, 
begets the remedilefs war, vexing only fome number of par¬ 
ticulars, it draws on the arbitrary. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

She pinch’d her belly with her daughter’s too, 

To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 

Nic. Frog would pinch his belly to fave his pocket. Art. 

7. To diftrefs ; to pain. 

Avoid the pinching cold and fcorching heat. Milton. 

Afford them fhelter from the wintry winds. 

As the fharp year pinches. Thamfons Autumn. 

8. To prefs ; to drive to difficulties. 

The beaver, when he finds himfelf hard pinch’d, bites ’em 
off, and by leaving them to his purfuers, faves himfelf. 

L'Efrange. 

When the refpohdent is pinched with a flrong objeiftion, 
and is at a lofs for an anfwcr, the moderator fuggeus fome 
anfwer to the objeflion of the opponent. IVatts. 

9. -To try throughly ; to force out what is contained within. 

This is the way to pinch the queftion ; therefore, let what 
will come of it, I will Hand the teflof your method. Collier. 
To Pinch, v.n. 

1. Toaft with force, fo as to be felt; to bear hard upon; to 
be puzzling. 

A difficulty pincheth, nor will it eafily be rcfolvcd. Glanv. 
But thou 

Know’ll with an equal hand to hold the fcale, 

Sce’ft where the reafons pinch, and where they fail. Dryd. 

2. To fpare; to be frugal. 

There is that waxeth rich by his warinefs and pinching. 

Eccluf. xi. 18. 

The poor that fcarcc have wherewithal to eat. 

Will pinch and make the fmging boy a treat. Drydjn- 
The bounteous player outgave the pinching lord. Qryden. 
Pinch, n.f. [ptnpon, French, from the verb.J 

1. A painful Iqueeze with the fingers. 

If any ftragglcr from his rank be found, 

A pinch muft for the mortal fin compound. Dryden. 

2. A gripe ; a pain given. 

There cannot be a pinch in death 
More fharp than this is. Shakefp. Cymbdme- 

3. Oppreflion c 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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3. Opprcffion ; diftrefs inflidled. 

Return to her : no, rather I chufe 

To be a comrad with the wolf and owl, 

Neccffity’s fharp pinch. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A farmer was put to fuch a pinch in a hard winter, that he 
was forced to feed his family upon the main flock. L'EJlr. 

4. Difficulty; time of diftrefs. 

A good fure friend is a better help at a pinch , than all the 

flratagemsof a man’s own wit. Bacon. 

The devil helps his fervants for a feafon ; but when they 
come once to a pinch, he leaves ’em in the lurch. L’Ejlrange. 

The commentators never fail him at a pinch, and muft cx- 
cufe him. Dryden. 

They at a pinch can bribe a vote. Swift's Mijcellanies. 

IYnchpenn'y. \ I J ,incb > fifti and penny.] A mifer. Ainf. 

Pi'ncushiON. n.f. [pin and cujhion.] A fmall bag fluffed 
with bran or wool on which pins are fluck: 

She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity, that 
goes to a large pincufhion , fufficicnt to make her a gown and 
petticoat. Addifon’s Guardian, N J 271. 

Thou art a retailer of phrafes, and dofl deal in remnants of 
remnants, like a maker of pincujhions. Congreve. 

Pi'ndust. n. J. [pin and dufl.] Small particles of metal made 
by cutting pins. 

The little parts of pindufi, when mingled with fand, can¬ 
not, by their mingling, make it lighter. Digby. 

Pine. n.f. [pinus, Lat. pin, French.] 

The pine-tree hath amentaceous flowers or katkins, which 
are produced, at remote diftanccs from the fruit, on the fame 
tree ; the feeds are produced in fquamous cones : to which 
fhould be added, that the leaves are longer than thofe of a 
fir-tree, and arc produced by pairs out of each fhcath. Miller. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife. 

When they are fretted with the gulls of heaven. Shakefp. 

Thus droops this loft y pine, and hangs his fprayes ; 

Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days. Shakefp. 
Go forth unto the mount, and fetch /-//^-branches. Nehem. 
To Pine. v.a. [piman, Sax. pijnen, Dutch.] 

1. To languilh ; to wear away with any kind of mifeiy. 

My hungry eyes through greedy covetifc. 

With no contentment can themfelves fuffice; 

But having, pine, and having not, complain. Spenfer. 

I burn, I pme , I perifh. 

If I atchicve not this young modeft girl. Shakefp 

Since my young lady’s going into France, the fool hath 
much W away. Shakefp. King Lear. 

See, lee the pining malady of France, 

Behold the moft unnat’ral wounds, 

\Vhich thou thyfelf haft giv’n her woful breaft. Shakefp. 
Ye fhall not mourn, but pine away for your iniquities. 

. , , . . Ezekiel xxiv. 22. 

J he wicked with anxiety of mind 

Shall pine away ; in fighs confume their breath. Sandys 
To me who wilh eternal famine pine , 

Alike is hell, orparadife, or heav’n. Milton's Par. Loll 
Farewell the year, which threaten’d fo 
The faireft light the world can fhow ; 

Welcome the new, whofe ev’ry day, 

Refloring what was fnatch’d away 7 
By pining licknefs from the fair. 

That matchlefs beauty does repair. JValler 

This night fhall fee the gaudy wreath decline. 

The rofes wither, and the lilies pine. TickAI 

2. To languilh with defire. 

We may again 

Free from our fealls and banquets bloody knives. 

Do faithful homage and receive free honours • 

A W h ft h W A Cpme '°i T - r Shakefp. Macbeth. 

We flood amaz d to fee your miftrefs mourn, 

Unknowing that fhe pin'd for your return. Dryden 

To Pine® " eW commander need not P ine for a<£lion. Philips'. 
1. To wear out; to make to languilh. 

^ art us » * towards the north, 

Whert fhivering cold and ficknels pines the clime. 

Bcroe pin’d with pain, Shakefp. 

Her age and anguifh from thefe rites detain. Dnden 

Thus tender Spencer liv’d, with mean repafl 7 
t-ontent, deprefs’d with penury, and pin'd 
in foreign realm : yet not debas’d his verfe. Philips 

• lo gneve for; to bemoan in lilence. ^ * 

Abafli’d the devil flood, 

V irtue m her fhape how lovely, faw ; and pin'd 

Pineapple: n.f ***”*' Paradi f‘ W, b. iv. 

\rZ)hr P ' ntappU ha ‘j “ flower conri &ng of one leaf, divided 
o three parts, and is funnel-fhaped : the embrvos arc nm 
thctubcclcs: thefe i a SyXitTr} 
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juice : the feeds, which are lodged in the tubercles, are very 
fmall and almoft kidney-fhaped. Miller. 

Try if any words can give the tafte of a pineapple, and 
make one have the true idea of its relifh. Locke. 

If a child were kept where he never faw but black and 
white, he would have no more ideas of fcarlct; than he that 
never tailed a pineapple, has of that particular relifh. Locke. 
Pi seal. ad), [pineale, f r.] Rcfembling a pineapple. An epi¬ 
thet given by Des Cartes from the form, to the gland which 
he imagined the feat of the foul. 

Courtiers and fpaniels exactly rcfcmble one another in the 
pineal gland. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Pi'nfeathered. ad), [pm and feather.] Not fledged; having 
the feathers yet only beginning to fhoot. 

We fee fome raw pinfeather'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing; 

Who for falfe quantities was whipt at fchool. Dryden. 
Pinfold, n.f. [pinban. Sax. to fhut up, and fold.] A place 
in which bcafts are confined. 

The Irifh never come to thofe raths but armed ; which the 
Englifh nothing fufpc6ting, are taken at an advantage, like 
fheep in the pinfold. Spenfer on Jr eland. 

I care not for thee.— 

—If I had thee in Lipfbury pinfold, I would make thee 
care for me Shakefp. King Lear. 

Confin d and pefter’d in this pinfold here. 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverifh being. Milton. 

Oaths were not purpos’d more than law 
To keep the good and juft in awe. 

But to confine the bad and finful, 

P , _ Like m ° ral catt ' u :r a p&m- Hudibras. 

Pincle. n.f. Afinallclofe; an inclofure. Ainf. 

Pi nmoney. n.f [pin and money.] Money allowed to a wife 
tor her private expences without account. 

The woman muft find out (bmething elfe to mortgage, 
when her p,nmoney is gone. Addifon’s Guardtan. 

Pi nguid. adj. [pinguis, Lat.] Fat; un£uous. Little ufed. 
Some clays arc mor e pinguid, and other more flippery ; 
yet all of them are very tenacious of water on the furface* 
p r . . f r • , . Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Pinhole, n.f [p,n and hole.] A fmall hole, fuch as is 
made by the perforation of a pin. 

The breaft at firft broke in a fmall pinhole. IVifemar .. 

i 1 MON. n. f [ptgnon, Fr. J 

1. The joint of the wing remoteft from the body. 

2. Shakefpeare feems fo ufe it for a feather or quill of the wing. 

He is pluckt, when hither 6 

3 Win/ endS P °° r 3 t tnion of his wiHg. Shakefp. 

Ho w oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flittmg fkies, like flying purfuivant. Fairy Qiieen. 

f he God, who mounts the winged winds. 

Fall to his feet the golden pinions binds. 

That high through fields of air his flight fuftain. Pope. 
Though fear fhould lend him pinions like the wind, 

. -yd ' fwifter fate wi 1 feizc him from behind. Swift 

t Fetters far 2e bSS of a 
I o Pi'nion. v. a. [from the noun.] ' 

1. To bind the wings. 

haVC facrificed t0 themfelves, they become 
themfelves faenhees to the inconflancy of fortune whofe 
wngs they thought by thei, ftlf-wifdL M hX^W 

2. To confine by binding the wines. EJhs ' N ° 2 *' 

3- to bind the arm to the body. ° 

A fecond fpear fent with equal force, 

Hu right arm pierc’d, and holding on, bereft 

4 To d ° Wn his lcft - Dryden 

4 - To confine by binding the elbows to the fides. 

Swarminrr of 1_i_ . 1 . * 


y ---—-5 ^.luuvvb to tne naes. 

An S 7r rm M S 3t J hlS back the cou "try cry’d, , 

And fcizd and pinion'd brought to com the knight. 

5- To fhackle; to bind. Dryden. 

Vou « not ,0 go loofe Jny youXJtfe 

fr r ■ ofz^v 7 

Tha ™y/r ee foul may ufe her wing. 

Which now is pinion’d with mortality. 

As an entangled, hamper’d thing. „ , 

Li vain from chains and fetters free Herbert. 

j he great man boafts of liberty • 

6.To'b’„ft" 1,pbyformal '“ ,cs “ f to=. 


A heavy ford fhall hang at ev’ry wit • 

tl W „ h ‘ k °" fame ’ s tr fomphant car they ride 
Some Have of mine be pinion’d to thS ’ 


Norris. 


Dunciad. 

Pink. 
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Pink. [pine, Fr. from pin*, Dutch, an eye; whence 

the French word tti/let.] 

1. A fmall fragrant flower of the gilliflower kind. 

In May and June come pinks ot all forts ; cfpecially the 

blufh pink. , „ 

2. An eye ; commonly a fmall eye: as, pmk-e yed. 

tome, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thv vats our cares be drown’d. Shakejpeare. 

•? Any thing fupremely excellent. I know not whether from 
the flower or the eye, or a corruption of pinocle. 

I am the very pink of courtefy. Shakejp. Rom. and Jul. 

4. A colour ufed by painters. 

Pink is very fufceptible of the other colours by the mixture ; 
if you mix brown-red with it, you will make it a very earthy 
colour. Dryden'sDufrejnoy. 

5 [ Pinque , Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow-fterned Grip. 

This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers ; 

Give fire, fhe is my prize. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wtndf. 
6 . A fifh ; the minow. Ainfworth. 

To Pink. v. a. [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] To work m oy- 

let holes ; to pierce in fmall holes.. 

A haberdafher’s wife of fmall wit rail d upon me, till her 
pink’d porringer fell off her head. Shakejp Henry Vlll. 

The lea-hedgehog is enclofed in a round {hell, handiomely 
wrought and pink’d. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Happy the climate, where the beau 
Wears the fame fuit for ufe and Ihow ; 

And at a fmall expence your wife, . 

If once well pink'd, is cloath’d for life. Fr [ or - 

To Pink. v. n. [ pincken, Dutch ; from the noun.j 1 o wink 

"‘a ta,liy to l»y winking and t hUn s , ^V he fedjore 

■ 1 r t T_I.. tv,olrpc nine 


Pi nmaker n f. [pin and make.] He who makes pins. 

Pi nnace. n. f. [pinaffe, Fr. pinnacia, Italian; flinaca, Span ] 

A boat belonging to a lhip of war. It feems formerly o 
have fignified rather a fmall floop or bark attending a larger ihip. 
Whilft our pinnace anchors in the downs. 

Here fhall they make their ranfom on the fund. Shakefp. 
For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came bjr night in1 a 
fmall pinnace to the Rhodes. Knolles s Hijl. of the Turks. 

I Cent a pinnace or port of advice, to make a difeovery of 
the coaft, before I adventured my greater fhip. Spelman. 
Thus to ballaft love, 

I faw I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

I difeharged a bark, taken by one of my pinnaces, coming 

from cape Blanch. *** * $Ailian 

A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay. mason. 

Swift as a l'wallow fweeps the liquid way, 

The winged pinnace (hot along the lea. I °P e - 

Pi'NNACLE. n.f. [pinnacle, ¥c. pinna, lM.] 

1 A turret or elevation above the reft of the building. 

My letting fome men go up to the pinnacle of the temple, 
was a temptation to them to call me down headlong. K. Char. 

He who defires only heaven, laughs at that enchantment, 
which engages men to climb a tottering pinnacle, where the 
Handing is uneafy, and the fall deadly. Decay •/*»*• 

He took up fhip-money where Noy left it, and, being a 
judge, carried it up to pinnacle, from whence hedmoft 
broke his neck. 

Some metropolis 

With glift’ring fpires and pinnacles adorn’d. 

2. A high fpiring point. 

The flipp’ry tops of human Hate, 

The gilded pinnacles of fate. 

Pi'nner. n. f. [hompinna or pinion.] 

1. The lappet of a head which flics loofe. 

Her goodly countenance I’ve feen. 

Set off with kerchief ftarch’d, and pmners clean. < Cay 
An antiquary will fcorn to mention a pinner or a n.gnt-ra.l, 

z a. »i-. w - 

1. A pinmaker. Jin/worth. 

fr. pin,, low Da**] Half a 

quart; in medicine, twelve ounces ; a liquid ]f 

Well, you’ll not believe me generous, till I crack_haG * 

was formerly employed in digging lor the ar ™y- ' j u „; us 
is in Dutch, fpagenier , from fpage, a fpade; whenc / 
imagines that the French borrowed pagemer, which w*^ 
wards called pioneer, j One whole bufmefs is to level the 
road, throw up works, or link mines m military operaitmns 

TlueTtry experiments, fuch as themfelves think good^; 

thefe we call pioneers or miners. 

His pioneers . . 

Even the paths, and make the highways plain. tairfax. 
6 


Milton. 


Cowley. 


P I P 

Of labouring pioneers 
A multitude with fpades and axes arm’d. 

To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. Afflton 

The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, font thither an 
army of pioneers to demolifh the buildings, and deface the 
beauties of the ifland. Addifon's Remarks on Italy . 

Pi'oning. n.f. Works of pioneers. Spmjtr. 

Piony. n.f. [paonia, Lat.] A large flower. See Peony. 
PIOUS. adf [pius, Lat. pieux, Fr.] 

j. Careful of the duties owed by created beings to God; godly, 
religious ; fuch as is due to facred things. 

Pious awe that fear’d to have offended. Mlttn. 

2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 

As he is not called a juft father, that educates his children 
well, but pious-, fo that prince, who defends and well rules 
his people, is religious. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Where was the martial brother’s pious care ? 

Condemn’d perhaps fome foreign fliore to tread. p„p tt 

3. Pradtifcd under the appearance of religion. 

I fhall never gratify fpightfulnefs with any finifter thoughts 
of all whom pious frauds have feduced. King Charles. 

Pi'ously. adv. [from pious.] In a pious manner; religioufly j 
with regard; fuch as is due to facred things. 

The prime adf and evidence of the chriftian hope is, to 
fet induftrioully and pioufly to the performance of that condi¬ 
tion, on which the promife is made. Hammond. 

See lion-hearted Richard, with his force 
Drawn from the North, to Jury’s hallow’d plains; 

Pioufly valiant. Philips, 

This martial prefent pioufly defign’d. 

The loyal city give their bett-lov’d king. Drydai. 

Let freedom never perifli in your hands ! 

But pioufly tranfmit it to your children. AMfm's Cato. 
Pip. n.J. [fippe, Dutch; pepie, Fr. deduced by Skinner from 
pituita ; but probably coming from pipio or pipilo, on account 
of the complaining cry.] 

1. A defluxion with which fowls are troubled ; a horny pellicle 
that grows on the tip of their tongues. 

When murrain reigns in hogs or fhcep, 

And chickens languifh of the pip. Hudilros. 

A fpiteful vexatious gipfy died of the pip. L'Eflrangt. 

2 . A fpot on the cards. 1 know not from what original, unlefe 
from piii, painting; in the country, the pictured or court 
cards arc called pitis. 

When our women fill their imaginations with pips and 
counters, I cannot wonder at a new-born child, that was 
marked with the five of clubs. Addifon's Guardian. 

To Pip. v.a. [pipio, Lat.] To chirp or cry as a bird. 

It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick pip and cry in the 
egg, before the fhell be broken. ^ S F* 

Pipe? n.f. [pih, Welfh; pipe, Saxon.] 

1. Any long hollow body ; a tube. 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we’ve fluff’d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls, hbotijf. 
The part of the pipe, which was lowermoft, will become 
higher; fo that water afeends by defeending. " “T 

It has many fprings breaking out of the hdes of the nu b 
and vaft quantities of wood to make pipes ot. dml 

An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the more pip 
it hath, and as itadvanceth in age, ftill fewer. dr a > • 

2. A tube of day through which the fume of tobacco is 

into the mouth. . h . 

Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco an 
things, to dry and comfort. Bacon's Natural 

His ancient pipe in fable dy’d, „ 

And half unlmoak’d lay by his tide. 

My hufband’s a for, 

With liis pipe and his pot. 

•?. An inllrumcntof hand mulick. ,. u u tthe 

i have known, when there was no mufick with hi d 

drum and the file, and now had he rather hear foe 
the pipe. MU,*. 

The folcmn pipe and dulcimer. 

The lhrill found of a fmall rural pipe, v 0 fanwM- 

Was entertainment for the infant ftage. _ n, 0 uld leave 
There is no rcal'on, why the found ot a pipt 
traces in their brains. - j_*/«. 

4. The organs of voice and refpiration ; as, me tj 

The exercifcof ringing openeth the brealt and;/ 

5. The key of the voice. 

My throat of war be turn'd, 

Which quired with my drum, into a P’P e Q r iol‘ ir,uU 
Small as an eunuch. arejp. 

metaphor 


6. An office of the exchequer. , 

That office of her majefty’s exchequer, we, y coJ , ve yed 
call the pipe, becaufc the whole receipt is h*ui y ^ ^ 
into it by the means of divers fmall pipes o q p, a . 

into a ciltcrn. 

7. [Mi 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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7 . [Peep, Dutch ; pipe, Fr.] A liquid meafure containing two 

h0 fXhink I fhall drink in pipe wine with Falftaff; HI make 
him dance. £akefp. Mary Wives of Wind.or. 

To Pipe. v. n. [from the noun.] 

** T Melry Michaef the Cornifh poet piped thus upon his oaten 
• r rmprrv England. Camden's Remains. 

PiP We have Jiped unto you, and you have not danced. Mat. 

In ringing, as in piping, you excel. Dry den. 

Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, 

And lowing herds, and piping fwains, 

Come dancing to me. 0 J ' 

2 To have a fhrill found. 

His big manly voice. 

Turning again toward childifh ticb\e, pipes 
And whittles in his found. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Pl'l’ER. «• f />'>•] ° ne Wh ° P ,a y S ° n th . C P ! PC ' n 

1 Pipers 1 and trumpeters fhall be heard no more in thee. Rev. 

Pi'petree. n.f. The lilac tree. 

Pi ping. adj. [from pipe. This word is only ufed in low 

1 ' Weak S ; feeble; fickly: from the weak voice of the fick. 

I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun. Shakejp. 

2 Hot; boiling : from the found of any thing that boils. 

Pipkin, n.f. [diminutive of pipe, a large veffcl.] A Imall 

earthern boiler. D 

A pipkin there like Homer’s tripod walks; rope. 

Some officer might give confent 
To a large cover’d pipkin in his tent. Kmg- 

Pi'ppin. n.f. [puppynghe, Dutch. Srinner. ] A fharp apple. 
Pippins take their name from the fmall fpots or pips that 
ufually appear on the rides of them ; fome are called ftone 
pippins from their obdurateneis; fome Kentifh pippins, be¬ 
cause they agree well with that foil; others French pippins, 
having their original from France, which is the beft bearer 
of any of thefe pippins ; the Holland pippin and the ruffet 
pippin, from its ruffet hue; but fuch as are diftinguifhed by 
ihe names of grey and white pippins are of equal goodnefs: 
they are generally a very plealant fruit and of good juice, 
but fknder bearers. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

You fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
cat a laft year’s pippin of my own graffing. Shakefp. 

At 1’upper entertain yourfelf with a pippin roafted. 

Harvey. 

The ftory of the pippin-womzn, I look upon as fabulous. 

Addifon's Spectator, N° 247. 

His foaming tufks let fome large pippin grace. 

Or inidft thofc thund’ring fpears an orange place. King. 

This pippin fhall another tr.al make ; 

See from the core two kernels brown I take. Gay. 

Pi'quant. adj. [piquant, French.] 

1. Pricking; piercing; ftimulating. 

There are vaft mountains of a tranfparent rock extremely 
folid, and as piquant to the tongue as fait. Addifon on Italy. 

2 . Sharp; tart; pungent; fevere. 

Some think their wits afleep, except they dart out fome- 
what that is piquant, and to the quick : that is a vein that 
would be bridled ; and men ought to find the difference be¬ 
tween faltnels and bitternefs. Bacon's EJfays. 

Men make their railleries as piquant as they can to wound 
the deeper. Government of the Tongue. 

Pi’quancy. n.f. [from piquant.] Sharpnefs ; tartnefs. 
Pi'^yANTLY. adv. [from piquant.] Sharply; tartly. 

A fmall miftake may leave upon the mind the lafting me¬ 
mory of having been piquantly, though wittily taunted. Locke. 

PIQUE, n.f. [pique, French.] 

1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty malevolence. 

He had never any the leaft pique, difference or jealouly 
with the king his father. Bacon’s Henry VIII. 

Men take up piques and difpleafurcs at others, and then 
every opinion of the diffijted perfon mutt partake of his 
fate. Decay of Piety. 

Out of a perfonal pique to thofe in fervice, he ftands as a 
looker-on, when the government is attacked. Addifon. 

2 . A ftrong paflion. 

Though he have the pique, and long, 

’Tis ftill for fomething in the wrong ; 

As women long, when they're with child. 

For things extravagant and wild. Hudibras , p. iii. 

3. Point; nicety ; pundtilio. 

Add long prefeription of cftablifh’d laws, 

And pique of honour to maintain a caufe. 

And fhame of change. Dryden. 

To Pique, v. a. [piquer, Fr.] 

1. To touch with envy or virulency; to put into fret. 

Piqu'd by Protogenes’s fame, 

Fronj Co to Rhodes Apelles came 
To fee a rival and a friend. 

Prepar’d to ccnfure or commend. Prior, 


P I S 

The lady wa, bv md»re„ce^nd b|ian » 

mention going away. rc7,lu 

2 . To offend ; to irritate. 

Why pique all mortals, that affect a name r 
A fool to plealure, yet a flavc to fame ! Dope. 

3. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To value ; to fix reputa- 
tion as on a point. [,e piquer , French.] 

Children, having made it ealy to part with what tney 
have, may pique themjhl.es in being kind. Cocke. 

Men apply themfelves to two or three foreign, dea 1, and 
which are called the learned, languages ; and pique themjelv.es 
upon their fk.ll in them. Locke on Education. 

ToPiqueer. See Pickeer. 

PiQUEt RER. n.f A robber; a plunderer. Rather 

^ When the guardian profefleu to engage in fadtion, the word 
was given, that the guardian would foon be leconded by 
fome other viqueerer* from the lame camp. Cswijt. 

Pique'!, n.f. [picquet, Fr.] A game at cards. 

She commonly went up at ten, . 

Unlefs tiquet was in the way. frior. 

Inftead of entertaining themfelves at ombre or pique. ,. they 
would wrettle and pitch the bar. . hpeilator. 

Pi'racy. n.f [-Tct^oUiU ; piratic a. Lac. piratene, t r. from 
pirate.] The aci or prg&ice of robbing on the lea. 

Oui gallants, in then Irefh gale ol ortune, began to fkum 
the feas wirh their piracies. Carcw's Survey y 6 ormvall. 

Now (hall the ocean, as thy 1 liamcs, be tree. 

From both thole lates of ftorms and piracy. Waller. 

Fame fwiiter than your winged navy flies. 

Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine ufe. Walter. 

His pretence for making w ir upon his neighbours was their 
piracies ; though he pra&ifed the fame trade. ^ Arbutbnot. 

PIRATE, n.f [zseicxU ;; pirata, Lat. pirate, Fr.] 

1. A fea-robber. 

Wrangling pirates that fall out 
In Glaring that which you have pill’d from me. Shakefp. 
Pirates all nations are to profecute, not fo much in the 
right of their own fears, as upon the band of human fo- 


cicty. 


Bacon. 


Relate, if bufmefs or the thirftof gain 
Engage your journey o’er the pathlels main, 

Where favage pirates feek through leas unknown 

The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. Pope. 

2. Any robber; particularly a bookfeller who feizes the copies 
of other, men. 

To Pi rate. v. n. [from the noun.] To rob by fea. 

When they were a little got out of their former condition, 
they robbed at land and pi<ate,l by fea. Arbuihnot. 

Nabis pofieffed himfelf of the coaft near to Sparta, and 
there pirated outrageoufly upon all the Pcloponnefian trade. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Pi'rate. ik a. [pirater, Fr.] To take by robbery. 

They publickly advertifed, they would pirate his edition. 

Pope. 

Pira'tical. adj. [piraticus, Lat. from pirate.] Predatory ; 
robbing; conlifting in robbery. 

Having gotten together (hips and barks, fell to a kind of 
piratical trade, robbing, fpoiling and taking prifoners the 
{hips of all nations. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The errors of the prefs were multiplied by piratical printers ; 
to not one of whom I ever gave any other encouragement, 
than that of not profecuting them. Pope. 

Pisca'tion. n.f. [pifeatio, Lat.] The a£t or pra&ice of 
filhing. 

There are extant four books of cynegeticks, or venation ; 
five of halieuticks, or pifealion, commented by Ritterhufius. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Pi'scary. n.f A privilege of filhing. Di£l. 

Pi'scatory. adj. [pifeatorius, Lat.] Relating to fifhes. 

On this monument is reprefented, in bas-relief, Neptune 
among the fatyrs, to fhew that this poet was the inventor of 
pifeatory eclogues. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Pisci'vorous. adj. [pifeis and voro ] Fifheating; living on 
filh. 

In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat is fwallowed 
into the crop or into a kind of anteftomach, obferved in pifei- 
vorous birds, where it is moiftened and mollified by fome 
proper juice. _ Ray on the Creation. 

Pish, interj. A contemptuous exclamation. This is fometimes 
fpoken and written pjhaw. I know not their etymology, and 
imagine them formed by chance. 

There was never yet philofopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently ; 

However they have writ, 

And made a pijh at chance or fufftrance. Shakefp. 

She frowned and cried when I laid a thing that I 
ftole. Spectator, N° 268. 

To Pish. v. n. [from the interje&ion.] To exprefs contempt. 
He turn’d over your Homer, {hook his head, and pijh’d at 
every line of it. Pope. 
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}*1 ;Miftt. n.f [mypa, Sax. pifmiere, Dutch.] An arit; an 
cnimtt. J 

Hii cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 

Might fit a pifmire or a whale. Prior. 

-T J!e c i udicial V° f™'* are P‘f mircs ' caterpillars and mice. Mart. 

I o PISb. v. n. [p,j,.r y l r. piffen , Dutch.] To make water, 
i charge xhcp,jjm s conduit run nothing but claret. Shaiefp. 
One als the reft pifs for company. L'Ejlrange. 

Once poiiefs d of what with care you fave, 

The wanton boys would pifs upon your grave. Dryden. 
Pxss. «./ [from the verb.] Urine; animal water. 

My fpleen is at the little rogues, it would vex one more to 
be knock d on the head with a pifs -pot than a thunder 

p . ° Pope to Swift . 

r i ss abed. n.f. A yellow flower growing in the grafs. 

I I ssbitrnt. adj. Stained with urine. 

Pistachio, n.f [piflacbe, Fr. pifacchi, Italian; piftachia, 
Latin.] ’ 

The pijlachio is a dry fruit of an oblong figure, pointed at 
both ends about half an inch in length, and a third of an inch 
in thicknefs: it has a double fhell, the exteriour one mem¬ 
branaceous and thin, and the inner hard, tough and woody: 
the kernel is of a green colour and a foft and unctuous fub- 
ftance, much like the pulp of an almond, of a pleafant tafte • 
ptjtacbios were known to the ancients, and the Arabians call 
them pejluch a wAfcjluch, and we fometimes fijlicb nuts. Hill. 
Pijlachios , fo they be good, and not mufty, joined with al- 
d ££ 2 ?** *1? exa j llent nourifher. Bacon's Nat. Hid. 

i'lyiB. n.J. [ 1 ‘rench.J "I he track or tread a horfeman makes 
upon the ground he goes over. 

P.sti'llation. n.f. [pijlilium, Lat.J The aft of pounding 
in a mortar. = 

The beft diamonds we have are comminuible, and fo far 
from breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto pijlillation , 
and refin not an ordinary peftle. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
Pis-iTit. n.f [pijiole, pijlolet, Fr.] A fmall handgun. 

7 hree watch the door with pijlols, that none fhould ifTue 
ou ^ Shaiefpeare’s Merry fVivcs of IVindjor. 

I he whole body of the horle palled within pijlol-fhot of 
the cottage. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Quickfilver difeharged from a pijlol will hardly pierce 
through a parchment. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus of the eye, of 
_ t be hignefs of a piJlol-buWct. JViJernan’s Surgery. 

1 o Pi stol. v. a. [pijloler, Fr.] To fhoot with a piftol. 
Pl'sTOLE. n f. [pijiole , Fr.] A coin of many countries and 
many degrees of value. 

I fhall difburden him of many hundred pifloles , to make 
him lighter for the journey. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

PistoTet. n.f. [diminutive of pijlol.] A little piftol. 

Thole unliekt bear-whelps, unfil’d pijiolets 
That, more than cannon-Ihot, avails or lets. Donne. 
Piston, n.f. [ JiJlon , Fr.] The movable part in feveral ma¬ 
chines ; as in pumps and fyringes, whereby the fuction or at¬ 
traction is caufed ; am embolus. 

PIT. n.f. [pir, Saxon.] 

1. A hole in the ground. 

Get you gone. 

And from the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i’ th’ morning. Shaiefp. Macbeth. 

Tumble me into feme loathfome pit. 

Where never man’s eye may behold my body. Shaiefp. 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit ; 

It is more worthy to leap in ourfelves, 

Than tarry ’till they pufh us. Shaiefp. Julius Cafar. 

Pits upon the fea-Ihore turn into frefh water, by percola¬ 
tion of the fait through the fand ; but in fome places of Africa, 
the water in fuch pits will become brackilh again. Bacon. 

2. Abyfs; profundity. 

Into what pit thou fecit 

From what height fallen.* Milton. 

3. The grave. 

O Lord, think no fcorn of me, left I become like them 
that go down into the pit. Pfalm xxviii. 1. 

4. 'I he area on which cocks fight; whence the phrafe, to fly 

the pit. 1 

Make him glad, at leaft, to quit 
His victory’, and fly the pit. Hudibras. 

1 hey managed the dilputc as fiercely, as two game-cocks 
in the pit. Locke on Education. 

5. The middle part of the theatre. 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the pit. 

And in their folly Ihew the writers wit. Dryden. 

Now luck for us, and a kind hearty pit ; 

For he who pleafes, never fails of wit. Dryden. 

6. [Pis, pels, old Fr. from teOus, Lat.] Any hollow of the 
body : as, the pit of the ftomach ; the arm pit. 

7 . A dint made by the finger. 

To Pit. v. a. To fink in hollows. 

An anafarca, a fpecies of dropfy, is charadterifed by the 
mining and foftnefs of the fkin, which gives way to the leaft 
impreflion, and remains pitted for fome time. Sharp. 

Pitapat, n.f [probably from pas a pas, or paitt patte, Fr.] 


Shaiefp. 


Milton. 


1. A flutter; a palpitation. 

A lion meets him, and the fox’s heart wenti/r^L 

2. A light quick ftep. pitapat L'Eflt, 

Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot thmi.„h l 
alley : no, ’tis the fon of a mare that’s broken loof C ^ 
munching upon the melons. Drvden ’, n o . ’ * ni 

PITCH. n.f. Sax. pix, Lat.] 

traded by fire and infpiflated. be P Inc ex- 

They that touch pitch will be defiled d 

°f air and water mixed together, and Warned S'' 
is made a black colour; as in charcoal, oil, St. 5 
links. p *. "» P' tcb and 

A veflel fmear’d round with pitch. 

2 'h4r^’ Fr - Any ,ic S ree ° f 

Lovely concord and moft facred peace 
Doth nourilh virtue, and fall friendlhip breeds 

Weak Ihe makes ftrong, and ftrong things does incrcafe 
Till it the pitch of higheft praife exceeds. Fair, ‘ 
How high a pitch his refolution foars. ^ShTr' 

Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts W 

To mount aloft with thy imperial miltrefs 
And mount her pitch Shaiefpeare's Titus Andronicus 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch 
I have, perhaps, fome Ihallow judgment. ‘ Sb i f 
Down they fell, ° 

Driv’n headlong from th epitch of heav’n, down 
Into this deep. Milton's Par. Loll h ii 

Cannons Ihoot the higher pitches, 

The lower we let down their breeches. Hudibras 

Alcibiades was one of the beft orators of his age not 
withftanding he lived at a time when learning was at the 

u^ h f V-r AM f° n ' S Whig Examiner. 

3. Higheft rile. 

A beauty waining, and diftrefied widow. 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe dedenfion and loath’d bigamy. 

4. State with relpect to lowncfs or height. 

From this high pitch let us defeend 
A lower flight; and fpeak of things at hand. 

By how much from the top of wond'rous glory, 
Strongeft of mortal men. 

To loweft pitch of abjed fortune thou art fall’n. Milton. 

5. Size; ftature. 

That infernal monfter having caft 
His weary foe into the living well, 

'Gan high advance his broad difcolourcd bread 
Above his wonted pitch. Fairy Queen. 

Were the whole frame here, 

It is of fuch a fpacious lofty pitch. 

Your roof were not fufticient to contain it. 

It turn’d itfclf to Ralpho’s Ihape; 

So like in perfon, garb and pitch, 

’Twas hard t’ interpret which was which. Hudibras. 

6. Degree; rate. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils, with infinite 
Manflaughter, fhall be held the higheft pitch 
Of human glory. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Our refident Tom 
From Venice is come. 

And hath left the ftatefman behind him. 

Talks at the fame pitch. 

Is as wife, is as rich. 

And juft where you left him, you find him. Denham. 

Princes that fear’d him, grieve; concern’d to fee 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. IValler. 

Evangelical innocence, fuch as the gofpel accepts, though 
mingled with feveral infirmities and defedts, yet amounts to 
fuch a pitch of righteoufnefs, as we call fincerity. South. 

When the fun’s heat is thus far advanced, ’tis but juft 
come up to the pitch of another fet of vegetables, and but 
great enough to excite the terreftial particles, which are more 
ponderous. IVoodward's Natural Htjhry. 

To PITCH, v. a. [appicciare , Italian.] 

I. To fix ; to plant. 

On Dardan plains the Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions. Shaiefpeare’s Troilus andCrejfda. 

Sharp ftakes, pluckt out of hedges. 

They pitched in the ground. ° Shaiefp. Henry VI. 

He counfelled him how to hunt his game. 

What dart to caft, what net, what toile to pitch. Fairfax. 
David prepared a place for the ark of God, anil pitched for 
it a tent. 1 Chron. xv. 1 • 

Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow. Kiullts. 
When the vidtor 

Had conquered Thebes, he pitched upon the plain 

His mighty camp. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

To Chalfis’ pleafing plains he took his way. 

There pitch'd his tents, and there reiolv’d to ftay. Dryden. 

The trenches firft they pafs’d, then took their wav 
Where their proud foes in pitch'd pavilions lay. Dryden. 

7 2. To 


Shaiefp, 


Shaiefp. 

Addifon. 

Ainjworth. 


P I T 

i. To order regularly. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no need to mention the learning of a fit, or the unfitnefs of 
an ignorant minifter, more than that he, which deferibeth 
the manner how to pitch a field, fhould fpeak of moderation 
and fobriety in diet. Flooier , b. v. f. 31. 

One pitched battle Would determine the fate of the Spanifli 
continent. Addifon on the State of the IVar. 

3. To throw headlong ; to caft forward. 

They’ll not pitch me i’ th’ mire, 

Unlels he bid ’em. Shaiefp. Tempcjl. 

They would wreftle, and pitch the bar for a whole after¬ 
noon. SpeRator , N® 434. 

4. To fmear with Pitch, [pico, Lat. from the noun.] 

The ark pitch within and without. Genefisv i. 14. 

The Trojans mount their Ihips, born on the waves. 

And the pitch’d veflels glide with eafy force. Dryden. 

Some pitch the ends of the timber in the walls, to preferve 
them from the mortar. Moxon's Mechanical Exercife. 

I pitched over the convex very thinly, by dropping melted 
pitch upon it, and warming it to keep the pitch foft, whilft 
I ground it with the concave copper wetted to make it fpread 
evenly all over the convex. Newton’s Opticks. 

5. To darken. 

The air hath ftarv’d the rofes in hei* cheeks. 

And pitch’d the lily tin&urc of her face. 

Damon 

Role early from his bed ; but foon he found 
The welkin pitch'd with fullen cloud. 

6. To pave. 

To Pi 1 ch. v. n. 

1. To fight; to drop. 

When the fwarm is fettled, take a branch of the tree 
whereon they pitch, and wipe the hive clean. Mortimer. 

2. To fall headlong. 

The courfcr o’er the pommel caft the knight; 

Forward he flew, and pitching on his head. 

He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden. 

3. To fix choice. 

We think ’tis no great matter which. 

They’re all alike, yet we Ihall pitch 

On one that fits our purpofe. Hudibras. 

A free agent will pitch upon fuch a part in his choice, with 
knowledge certain. More's Divine Dialogues. 

'1 he iubjciSt I have pitched upon may feem improper. South. 

I pitched upon this conlideration that parents owe their chil¬ 
dren, not only material fubfiltence, but much more fpiritual 
contribution to their mind. Digby on the Soul. 

The covetous man was a good while at a ftand ; but he 
came however by degrees to pitch upon one thing after an¬ 
other. L'Eflrange’s Fables. 

Pitch upon the beft courfe of life, and cultom will render 
it the moll: eafy. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

I tranflated Chaucer, and amongft the reft pitched on the 
wife of Bath’s tale. Dryden's Fables. 

4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 

They pitched by Enunaus in the plain. 1 Mac. iii. 40. 

Pi'tcher. n.f. [picher, French.] 

1. An earthen vclicl; a water pot. 

With fuddain fear her pitcher down Ihe threw 
And fled away. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Pitchers have ears, and I have many fervants; 

Bciides old Grcmio is hearkening. Shaiefp. 

Pyrcicus was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things; 
as earthen pitchers and a Icullery. Peacham on Drawing. 

Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry. 

Not if he drown himfelf. Dryden. 

2. An inftrument to pierce the ground in which any thing is to 
be fixed. 

To the hills poles muft be fet deep in the ground, with a 
fquare iron pitcher or crow. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Pitchfork. n.J. [pitch and fori.] A fork with which corn 
is thrown upon the waggon. 

An old lord in Leicefterlhirc amufed himfelf with mending 
pitchforks and fpades for his tenants gratis. Swift. 

Pitchiness. n.f. [from pitchy.] Blackncfs; darknefc. 

Pitchy, adj. [from pitch.] 

1. Smeared with pitch. 

t I he planks, their pitchy cov’rings wafli’d away, 

Now yield ; and now a yawning breach difplay. Dryden. 

2 . Hal ing the qualities of pitch. 

Native petroleum, found floating upon fome fprings, is no 
other than this very pitchy fubftance, drawn forth of the ftrata 

Night is fled, 

Whofe pitchy mantle ovcr-vcil’d the earth. Shaiefp 

I wili fort a pitchy day for thee. Shaiefp. Henry VI. 

Pitchy and dark the night fometimes appears, 
r need to our woe, and parent of our fears; 

an d wonder fometimes Ihe excites, 

W ith ftars unnumber'd, Prior. 


P I T 

PiTCOAL. n.f. [pit and coal.] Foflile coal. 

The beft fuel is peat, the next charcoal made of pitcoal ot 
cinders. Mortimer's Hufhandry: 

Pit-man. n.f. [pit and man.] He that in l'awing timber works 
below in the pit. 

With the pitfaw they enter the one end of the ftuiF, the 
topman at the top, and the pitman under him : the topman 
obferving to guide the faw exactly, and the pitman drawing it 
with all his ftrength perpendicularly down. Moxon. 

Pi't-saw. n.f. [pit and faw.] The large faw ufed by two 
men, of whom one is in the pit. 

The pitfaw is not only ufed by thofe workmen that faw 
timber and boards, but is alfo for fmall matters ufed by 
joiners. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Pi teous. adj. [from pity. ] 

1. Sorrowful; mournful; exciting pity. 

When they heard that piteous ftralncd voice, 

In hafte forlook their rural merriment. Fairy Queen. 

The moft arch deed of piteous maflacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shaiefp. Rich. III. 

Which when Deucalion with a piteous look 
Beheld, he wept. Dryden, 

2. Compalfionate; tender. 

If the feries of thy joys 
Permit one thought lefs cheerful to arife. 

Piteous transfer it to the mournful fwain. Prior . 

She gave him, piteous of his cafe; 

A fhaggy tap’ftry. Pope's Dunciad. 

3. Wretched ; paltry; pitiful. 

Piteous amends 1 unlcfs 

Be meant our grand foe. Milton'sPar. Lojl. 

Piteously, adv. [from piteous.] In a piteous manner. 

I muft talk of murthers, rapes and mafiacrcs. 

Ruthful to hear, yet piteoufly perform’d. Shaiefp. 

Pi teousness. n. J. [from piteous.] Sorrowfulnefs ; tendernefs. 
Pitfall, n.f. [pit oavk fall.] A pit dug and covered, into 
which a paflenger falls unexpectedly; 

Poor bird ! thoud’ft never fear the net nor lime. 

The pitfall nor the gin. Shaiefp. Macbeth. 

Thieves dig concealed pitfalls in his way. Sartdys. 

Thefe hidden pitfalls were fet thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, fo that throngs of people fell into them. Addifon. 
PITH. n. f. [pittc, Dutch.] 

1. The marrow of the plant; the foft part in the midft of the 
wood. 

If a cion, fit to be fet in the ground, hath the pith finely 
taken forth, and not altogether, but fome of it left, it will bear 
a fruit with little or no core. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Her folid bones convert to folid wood, 

To pith her marrow, and to fap her blood. Dryden* 

2. Marrow. 

As doth the pith, which left our bodies flack. 

Strings fall the little bones of neck and back ; 

So by the foul doth death firing heav’n and earth. Donne. 

1 he vertebres arc all perforated in the middle, with a large 
hole for the fpinal marrow or pith to pafs along. Ray 

3. Strength ; force. 

Pith in Scotland is ftill retained as denoting ftrength, cither 
corporeal or intelle-aual: as, that defies all your pith. 

Leave your England, 

Guarded with grandfires, babies and old women, 

Or pals’d, or not arriv’d to pith and pui/Tance. Shaiefp. 
Since thefe arms of mine had fevert years pith. Shaiefp. 

4. Energy ; cogency; fulnefs of fentiment; clolenefs and vi¬ 
gour of thought and ftile. 

5. Weight; moment; principal part. 

That’s my pith of bufinefs 

’Twixt you and your poor brother. Shaiefp 

Enterpriizes of great pith and moment, 
vV ith this regard their currents turn awry, 

Anri Info _r _ o * J 


Shaiefp. Hamlet. 


And lofe the name of adtion. 

6. 7 ’he quintefcence; the chief part. 

The owner of a foul difeafe, 

To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 
Ev’n on the pith of life. Shaiefp. Hamlet 

withfome With ftrength; with cogency ; 

Pi'thiness. n.f. [from pithy.] Energy; ftrength. 

No lefs deferveth his wittinefs in deviling, },i s pithinefs in 
uttering, his complaint of love, fo lovely. r , 

Pi'thless. adj. [from pith. ] *pcnjer. 

1. Wanting pith. 

Weak Ihoulders over-born with burthening grief 
And pithlefs arms, like to a wither’d vine 

o w h ?‘ dr ° r ' S h ' S faplefs branches the ground. Sbaiefpeare. 

2. Wanting energy; wanting force. 

Pi'thy. adj. [from pith.] 

1. Confifting of pith. 

The/,/Ay fibres brace and ftitch together the ligneous in a 

The Hcrefordian plant that likes Greu/s Lo J moL b - *• 
T approach the quince, and th' alder's pithy Item. Philips. 

2. Strong ; 
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P I T 

'a. Strong; forcible; energetick. 

Yet {he with pithy words, and counfel fad. 

Still ftrove their fudden rages to revoke ; 

That at the laft, fuppreffing fury mad, 

They gan abftain. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

I muft begin with rudiments of art, 

More pleafant, pithy and effectual. 

Than hath been taught by any. Shah. Tattling of the Shrew. 

Many rare pithy laws concerning 
The worth of aftrologic learning. Huthbrar. 

'Thispithy fpeech prevail’d, and all agreed. Dryden. 

In all thefc, Goodman Fadt was very fhort, but pithy ; 
for he was a plain home-fpun man. Addifon. 

PiTiable. adj. [pitoyable, Fr. from pity."] Dcferving pity. 

The pitiable perl'ons relieved, are conftantly under your 
eye. , Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Pi'tiful. adj. [pity and full ] 

1. Melancholy; moving compaffion. 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of death, have 
been for their goods fake caught up and carried ftraight to 
the bough ; a thing indeed very pitiful and horrible. Spenfer. 

A fight moft pitiful in the meaneft wretch. 

Part fpeaking of in a king. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Strangely vifited people. 

All fwoln and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eye ; 

The mere defpair of furgery he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Will he his pitiful complaints renew ? 

For freedom with afflicted language fue. Sandys. 

The conveniency of this will appear, if we confidcr what 
a pitiful condition wc had been in. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Tender; compaflionate. 

Would my heart were flint, like Edward’s, 

Or Edward’s foft and pitiful, like mine. Shakefp. 

Be pitiful to my condemned fons, 

Whole fouls are not corrupted. Shakefp. 

3. Paltry ; contemptible ; defpicable. 

That’s villainous, and fhews a moft pitiful ambition in the 
fool that ufeS it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

One, in a wild pamphlet, befides other pitiful malignities, 
would fcarce allow him to be a gentleman. IVotton. 

The accufations againft him contained much frivolous mat¬ 
ter or pitiful. Hayward 

This is the doom of fallen man, to exhauft his time and 
impair his health, and perhaps to (pin out his days and him- 
felf into one pitiful controverted conclufion. South. 

Sin can plcafe no longer, than for that pitiful fpace of time 
while it is committing; and furely the prefent pleafure of a 
fmful a£l is a poor countervail for the bitternefs which begins 
where the a&ion ends, and lafts for ever. South's Sermons. 

If thefe pitiful (hanks were anfwerable to this branching 
head, I (hould defy all my enemies. L'Ejlrangcs Fables. 

What entertainment can be railed from fo pitiful a ma¬ 
chine, where we fee the fuccefs of the battle from the be¬ 
ginning. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Pi'tifully. adv. [from pitiful .] 

1. Mournfully; in a manner that moves compaffion. 

He beat him moft pitifully ; nay, 

He beat him moft unpitifully. Shakefp. 

Some of the philofophers doubt whether there were any 
fuch thing as fenfc of pain ; and yet, when any great evil has 
been upon them, they would figh and groan as pitifully as 
other men. Tillotfm’s Sermons. 

2 . Contemptibly; defpicably. 

Thofe men, who give themfelves airs of bravery on reflect¬ 
ing; upon the laft feenes of others, may behave the moft piti¬ 
fully in their own. Clanjfa. 

Pi tifulness, n.f [(tom pitiful.] 

1. Tendcrnefs; mercy; compaffion. 

Bafilius giving the infinite terms of praifes to Zelmane s 
valour in conquering, and pitifulnefs in pardoning, commanded 
no more words to be made of it. Sidney, b. 11. 

2. Defpicablenefs; contemptiblenefs. 

Pi'tilesly. adv. [from pitilefs.] Without mercy. 
Pi'tilesness. n.f. Unmercifulnefs. 

PiTiless. adj. [from pity.] Wanting pity ; wanting com¬ 
paffion ; mercilefs. 

Fair be yc lure, but proud and pitilefs. 

As is a ftorm, that all things doth proftrate. 

Finding a tree alone all comfortlefs, 

Beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. 

Hadft thou in perfon ne’er offended me, 

Even for his fake am I now pitilefs. 

My chance, I fee. 

Hath made ev’11 pity, pitilefs in thee. 

Upon my livid lips beftow a kifs. 

Nor fear your kiffes can reftore my breath ; 

■' r than death. 


Spenfer. 

Shakefp. 

Fairfax 


Even you are not more pitilefs t 
Pittance, n.f. [pitance, Fr. pietantia, Italian.] 

1. An allowance of meat in a tnonaftry. 

2 . A fmall portion. 

Then at my lodging. 

The word is this, that at fo (lender warning 
8 


Dryden. 


P L A 

You’re like to have a thin and (lender pittance. Shakefb 
The afs laved a miferable pittance for himfelf. L'Ejlranll, 
I have a fmall pittance left, with which 1 might retire. Arb. 

lV/Tanv nf fhpm lnfc the arpatelf nart nf fmoll ib, 


U lit. n. j. nut it, 11. yuuuu) i^auj i niegm. 

Serous defluxions and redundant pituite were the produft of 
the winter, which made women fubjed to abortions. Arb. 
Pitu'itous. adj. [phuitofus, Lat. pituiteux, Fr.] Confidi^ 
of phlegm. 

It is thus with women, only that abound with pituitous and 
watery humours. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are weaknefs, waterinefs 
and turgidity of the eyes, pituitous vomiting and laborious 
breathing. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

PI'TY. n.f [pitie , Fr. pieta, Italian.] 

1. Companion ; fympathy with mifery; tendernefs for pain or 
unealmefs. 

Thou haft fcourged and taken pity on me. Tab. xi. 15. 

Wan and meagre let it look, 

With a pity- moving (hape. Waller. 

An ant dropt into the water; a woodpigeOn took pity 0 f 
her, and threw her a little bough. L’Ejirangc, 

Left the poor (hould leem to be wholly difregarded by their 
maker, he hath implanted in men a quick and tender fenfe of 
pity and compaffion. Calamy’s Sermons. 

When .Eneas is forced in his own defence to kill Laufus, 
the poet (hows him compaflionate; he has pity on his beauty 
and youth, and is loth to deltroy fuch a mafterpiece of na¬ 
ture. Dryden's Dufrcfnoy. 

. The mournful train 

With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Belought his pity to their helplels kind. Dryden. 

2. A ground of pity ; a fubjeCt of pity or of grief. 

That he is old, the more is the pity, his white hairs do 
witnefs it. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Julius Csefar writ a collection of apophthegms; it is pity 
his book is loft. Bacon, 

’Tis great pity we do not yet fee the hiftory of Chafmir. 

Temple. 

See, where (he comes, with that high air and mien, 
Which marks in bonds the greatnefs of a queen, 

What pity ’tis. Dryden. 

What pity ’tis you are not all divine. Dryden. 

Who would not be that youth ? what pity is .it 
That we can die but once to ferve our country ? Addif. 

3. It has in this fenfe a plural. In low language. 

Singlencfs of heart being a virtue fo neceffary, ’tis a thou- 
fand pities it (hould be difcountenanced. L’Eftrm^c. 

To Pi ty, v- a. [pitoyer, Fr.] To compaflionate mifery; to 
regard with tendernefs on account of unhappinefs. 

°Whcn I delired their leave, that I might pity him, they 
took from me the ufe of mine own houfe. Shakefp. 

He made them to be pitied of all. Pfalm cvi. 46. 

You I could pity thus forlorn. Milton. 

Compaflionate my pains ! (he pities me ! 

To one that a(ks the warm return of love, 

Compaffion’s cruelty, ’tis fcorn, ’tis death. Addifon. 
To Pi ty. v. n. To be compaflionate. 

I will not pity nor fpare, nor have mercy, but deftroy 
them. Jeremiah x iii. 14- 

Pi vot. n.f. [pivot, Fr.] A pin on which any thing turns. 
When a man dances on the rope, the body is a weight 
balanced on its feet, as upon two pivots. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy. 
Pix. n.f [pixis, Lat.] A little cheft or box, in which thecon- 
fecrated hoft is kept in Roman catholick countries. Hanrrur- 
He hath ftolen a pix, and hanged muft a’ be. Sbakejp. 
Pl'zzLE. n.f. [quafi pifsle. Minjhew.] 

The pizzle in animals is official to unne and generation. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. m. 
PLACABLE, adj. [placabilis , Lat.] Willing or poflible to 
be appeafed. 

Since I fought 

By pray’r th’ offended deity t’ appeafe; 

Methought I faw him placable and mild, . , • 

Bending his ear. Milton's Paradrfe LoJl,b. 

Thofe implanted anticipations are, that [here is a g° » , 

Placability. In.f [from placable.] WiUmgnef* t° 
Pla'cableness. J appeafed ; poflibility to be appe * 

The various methods of propitiation and atoneme E 
the general confent of all nations in their °P m . f< 
mercy and placability of the divine nature. jj c q. 

Placard. 1 n.f. [plakaert, Dutch ; placard, Fr.] 

Placa rt. S a declaration ; a mamfefto. reconcile- 

To Placate, v. a. [placeo, Lat.] To appeafe. 

This word is ufed in Scotland. ... ■ was to 

That the effect of an atonement and reconciliation J 
give all mankind a right to approach an re y de j uc ible 
te&ion and beneficence of a placated deity, is no 
from nature. PLACE- 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


PLACE, n.f. [place, Fr. piazza, Italian ; from plalea, Lat.] 

1 ^Particular portion of fpace. h 

Search you out a place to pitch your tents. JJeut. 1. 33. 
Wc accept it always and in all places. Adis xxiv. 3. 

Here I could frequent 

With worfhip, place by place, where he vouchfaf’d 
Prefence divine. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

I will t;ach him the names of the moft celebrated perfons; 
who frcqu.nt that place. Addifon's Guardian , N<* 107. 

2 Locality ; ubiety ; local relation. 

' place is the relation of diftance betwixt any thing, and any 
two or more points confidered as keeping the fame diftance 
one with another ; and fo as at reft: it has fometimes a more 
conftifed fenfe, and (lands for that fpace which any body 
takes up. L**‘- 

•». Local exiftcnce. 

The earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found 
no place for them. Revelations xx. 11. 

4. Space in general. 

All bodies are confin’d within fome place } 

But (he all place within herfclf confines. Davies. 

5. Separate room. 

In his brain 

He hath ftrange places cram’d with obfervation. Shakefp. 

6. A feat; refidence ; manfion. 

The Romans (hall take away both our place and nation, jo. 
Saul fet him up a place, and is gone down to Gilgal. 1 Sam. 
y. Paffagc in writing. 

Holea faith of the Jews, they have reigned, but not by me ; 
which place proveth, that there are governments which God 
doth not avow. Bacon's Holy War. 

' I could not pals by this place, without giving this (hort ex¬ 
plication. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

8. Ordinal relation. 

What feripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firft place 
both of credit and obedience is due. Hooker, b. v.f 8. 

Let the eye be fatisfied in the firft place, even againft all 
other reafons, and let the compafs be rather in your eyes than 
in your hands. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

Wc (hall cxtinguilh this melancholy thought, of our being 
overlooked hy our maker, if we confider, in the firft place , 
that he is oronipreicnt; and, in the fecond, that he is omni- 
feient. Spectator , N° 5.65. 

9. Exiftcnce; ftatc of being; validity ; date of attual opera¬ 
tion. 

I know him a notorious liar; 

Think him a great way fool, folc-ly a coward ; 

Yet thefe fix’d evils (it fo fit in him, 

That they take place, when virtue’s fteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind. Shakefp. 

Thefe fair overtures, made by men well efteemed for ho¬ 
ned dealing, could take no place. Hayward. 

They are defeats, not in the heart, but" in the brain; for 
they take / lace in the flouted natures. Bacon. 

With faults confcls’d commiffion’d her to go, 

Jf pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryden. 

Where arms take place , all other pleas are vain ; 

Love taught me force, and force (hall love maintain. 

Dryd.tt. 

To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took not 
place. Dryden’s Dedication to his Fables. 

Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more excellent than 
the firft defign ; though Virgil muft be dill excepted, when 
that perhaps takes not place. Dryden’s Preface to Ovid. 

Mixt government, partaking of the known forms received 
in the fchools, is by no means of Gothick invention, but 
hath place in nature and reafon. Swift. 

' It is ftupidly foolifli to venture our falvation upon an expe¬ 
riment, which we have all the reafon imaginable to think 
God will not differ to take place. Atterbury s Sermons. 

IO. Rank ; order of priority. 

The heavens tlienif.lves, the planets, and this center 
Obferve degree, priority and place. Shakefp. 

U. Precedence; priority. This fenfe is commonly ufed in the 
phrale take place. 

Do you think I’d walk in any plot. 

Where Madam Sempronia (hould take place of me. 

And Fulvia come i’ the rear. Bcnj. John'tn's Catiline. 
There would be left no mcafurcs of credible and jncredible, 
if doubtful propolitions take place before felf-evident. Locke. 

As a Britifli freeholder, I (hould not fcruple taking place 
of a French marquis. Addifon's Freeholder. 

12. Office ; publick charatfter or employment. 

Do you your office, or give up your place. 

And you (hall well be fpared. Shakefp. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues that neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; 

’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muft go through. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The horfemen came to Lodrouius, as unto the moft .valiant 
captain, beseeching him, in dead of their treacherous gene¬ 
ral, to take upon him the place. Knolles’s Hijlf of the Turks. 


Denham'. 
Garth . 


Is not the bilhop’s bill deriy’d; . 

And wc dill threaten’d to be try'd ? 

You fee the king embraces 
Thofe counfels he approv’d before ; 

Nor doth he promife, which is more; 

That we (hall have their places. 

Penfions in private were the fenate’s .zitti ; 

And patriots for a place abandon’d fame. , 

Some magiftrates are contented, that their places (hould 
adorn them ; and fome ftudy to adorn their places , and f-'fledt 
back the luftre they receive from thence. Atterbury. 

13. Room ; way ; fpace for Appearing or a fling given by ceffion ; 

not oppolition. . , 

Avenge not yourfelvcs, but rather give place unto wrath. 

Remans xii. 19. 

He took a ftride, and to his fellows cry d, 

Cwzplace, and mark the difference if you can; 

Between a woman Warrior and a man. 

Viflorious York did firft, with fam’d fuccefs. 

To his known valour, make the Dutch give place. 

The ruftick honours of the fey the and (hare. 

Give place to (words and plumes the pride of war. 

14. Ground; room. 

Ye feek to kill inc, becaufe my word hath no place in 
you. viii - 37 - 

There is no place of doubting, but that it was the very 
fame. ~ Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To Place, v. a. [placer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To put in any place, rank or condition. 

Place fuch over them to be rulers. Ex. xviii. 21. 

He placed forces in all the fenced cities. 2 Chro. xvii. 2. 
Thofe accufations had been more reafonablc, if placed on 
inferior perfons. Dryden's Awcngz. 

2 . To fix; to fettle ; to eftablifti. 

God or nature has not any where placed any fuch jurif- 

Locke. 


Dryden, 

Dryd. 

Dryd. 


diftion in the firft born. 

3. To put out at intereft. 

’Twas his care 1 

To place op good fecurity his gold. Popei 

Placer, n.f. [from place ] One that places. 

Sovereign lord of creatures all, 

Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. Spenfer. 

PLACID, adj. [placidus , Latin.] 

1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. 

It conduceth unto long life and to the more placid motion of 
the fpirits, that men’s aftions be free. Bacon. 

2 . Soft; kind ; mild. 

That placid afpefl and meek regard, 

Rather than aggravate my evil (late. 

Would (land between me and thy father’s ire. Milton. 

Pla'cidly. adv. [from placid.] Mildly; gently. 

If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, you caff a 
piece of iron, the liquor, whofe parts moved uniformly and 
placidly before, by altering its motion, it begins to penetrate 
and fcatter abroad particles of the iron. Boyle. 

The water eafily infinuates itfelf into, and placidly diftends 
the tubes and vellels of vegetables. Woodward. 

Placit. n.f [placitum, Lat.] Decree; determination. 

We fpend time in defence of their placits , which might 
have been employed upon the univerfal author. Glanvill. 

Plaxket, or plaquet. n.f. A petticoat. 

You might have pinch’d a plaquet, it was fenfe’efs. Shah. 

The bone-ach is the curfe dependant on thole that war for 
a flaquct. Skakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Plagiarism, n.f. [from plagiary.] Theft; literary adop¬ 
tion of the thoughts or works of another. 

With great impropriety, as well as plagiarifm, they have 
moft injurioufly been transferred into proverbial maxims. Swi. 

PLA'GIARY. n.f. [from plagium, Lat.] 

1. A thief in literature ; one who deals the thoughts or writings 
of another. 

The enfuing djfcourfe, left ,1 chance to be traduced for a 
plagiary by him who has played the thief, was one of thofe 
that, by a worthy hand, were ftolen from me. South. 

Without invention, a painter is but a copier, and a poet 
but a plagiary of others; both are allowed fometimes to copy 
and tranflate. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

2 . The crime of literary theft. Not ufed. 

Plagiary had not. its nativity with printing, but began when 
the paucity of books fcarce wanted that invention. Brown. 

PLAGUE, n.f. [plaghe, Dutch; plage, Teut. plaga, Latin; 
irKnyp.] 

1. Peftilcnce; a difeafe eminently contagious and deftruiSlive. 

Thou art a bile, 

A plague-tore or imbofs’d carbuncle 

In my corrupted blood. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The general opinion is, that years hot and moift are moft 
peftilent; yet many times there have been great plagues in 
fity years. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Snakes, that ufe within thy houfe for (hade, 

Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 

Thy cattle with vtnom. May’s Virgil’s Gcorgicks. 
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All thofc plagues, which earth and air Had brooded, 

Firft on inferior creatures try’d their force, 

And laft they feized on man. Lee end Dryden. 

2 . State of mifery. 

I am fet in my plague , and my heavinefs is ever in my 
fight. Pfalm xxxviii. 17. 

3. Any thing troublefome or vexatious. 

’Tis the time’s plague , when madmen lead the blind. Sba. 

I am not mad, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. Shakefp. K. John. 
Good or bad company is the greateft bleffing or greateft 
plague of life. L'Ejlrange. 

Sometimes my plague , fometimes my darling. Prior. 

To Plague, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To infe£t with peftilencc. 

2. To trouble ; to tcaze; to vex ; to harrafs ; to torment; to 
afflict; to diftrefs ; to torture; to embarrafs ; to excruciate; 
to make uncafy ; to difturb. 

If her nature be fo, 

That (he will plague the man that loves her molt, 

And take delight to encreafe a wretch’s woe, 

Then all her nature’s goodly gifts arc loft. Spenfer. 

Say my requeft’s unjuft. 

And fpurn me back ; but if it be not fo. 

Thou art not honeft, and the gods will plague thee. Shak. 

Thus were they plagu'd 

And worn with famine. Milton. 

People are ftormed out of their reafon, plagued into a com¬ 
pliance, and forced to yield in their own defence. Collier. 

When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elfe to do, he 
gravely fhuts himfelf up in his elofet, and falls a tumbling 
over his papers, to fee if he can ftart a law fuit, and plague 
any of his neighbours. Addifon's Rewards on Italy. 

Pla guily. adv. [from plaguy .] Vcxatioufly ; horribly. A 
low word. 

This whifpering bodes me no good ; but he has me fo pla- 
guily under the lath, I dare not interrupt him. Dryden. 

You look’d fcornlul, and fnift at the dean; 

But he durft not fo much as once open his lips, 

And the do&or was plaguuy down in the hips. Swift. 

Pla'guy. adj. [from plague .] Vexatious; troublefome. A 
low word. 

Of heats. 

Add one more to the plaguy bill. Donne. 

What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 

What plaguy mifehiefs and mifhaps 

Do dog him ftill with after-claps. Hudibras. 

Plaice, n.f. [plate, Dutch.] A flatfifh. 

Of flat fifh there are foies, flowkes, dabs and plaice. Carew. 

Plaid, n.f. A ftriped or variegated cloth ; an outer loofe 
weed worn much by the highlanders in Scotland : there is a 
particular kind worn too by the women ; but both thefc 
modes feem now nearly extirpated among them ; the one by 
aft of parliament, and the other by adopting the Englifh 
drefles of the fex. 

PLAIN, adj. [planus, Latin.] 

1. Smooth ; level; flat; free from protuberances or excref- 
eencics. In this fenfe, efpecially in philofophical writings, 
it is frequently written plane : as, a plane fuperficies. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him ; but to 
make all plain and wafte. Spenfer. 

The South and South-Eaft fides are rocky and mountainous, 
but plain in the midft. Sandy's’s Journey. 

Thy Vineyard muft employ thy fturdyftecr 
To turn the glebe; befides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the furfacc plain. Dryden. 
Hilly countries afford the raoft entertaining profpefts, 
though a man would chafe to travel through a plain one. Add. 

2 . Void of ornament; Ample. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow, 

Plain without pomp, and rich without a fhow. Dryden. 

3. Artlels; hot l’ubtle ; not fpecious; not learned ; Ample. 

In choice of inftruments, it is better to chufe men of a 
plainer fort, that are like to do that that is committed to them, 
and to report faithfully the fucccfs, than thofc that arc cun¬ 
ning to contrive fomewhat to grace themfelves, and will help 
the matter in report. Bacon’s EJfays. 

Of many plain, yet pious chriftians, this cannot be af¬ 
firmed . Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

The experiments alledged with fo much confidence, and 
told by an author that writ like a plain man, and one whofe 
profcffidn was to tell truth, helped me to tcfolve upon making 
the trial. Temple. 

My heart was made to At ahd pair within, 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs. Rowe. 
Our troops beat ah army In plain fight and open field. Felt. 

Muft then at bntc, the charafter to fave, 

The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? Pope. 

4. honcftly rough ; open ; fmcer'e ; not foft in language. 

Give me leave to be plain with you, that yourfelf give no 
juft caufc of fcandal. Bacon . 


5. Mere; bare. 

He that beguil’d you in a plain accent, was a pLin kn^ ‘ 
which, lor my part, I will not be. Shaker/Kin / ’ 

Sohul have at flrft for wits, then poets pal/' ' A ' I * ar ’ 
Turn’d criticks next, and prov’d plain fools at laft. P ,. 

6. Evident; clear ; dilcernible ; not oblcurc 1 

They wondered there fhould appear any difficulty in anv 
expreffions, which to them feemed very clear and tiffin n Y 
, * Exprefs thyfelf in plain, not doubtful words * ' 

That ground for quarrels or difputes affords. * 

I can make the difference more plain, by K ivin S 
method of proceeding in my traditions; I confideVed K 
genius and diftinguilhing charafter of my author Dnd 

Jacob* ^ ^ thC hHk>ry ’ that EfaU W3S never fubjeftTo 

That children have fuch a right, is plain from the latstf 
God; that men arc convinced, that children have fuch , 
right, is evident from the law of the hind. 

It is plain, that thcle diicouncs are calculated for none ,11 
the fafhionable part of womankind. Addijon’sSpectator 

To fpcak one thing mix’d dialects they join; 

Divide the Ample, and the plain define. ’ p ri 

7. Not varied by much art. 

A plaining fong />Zs/n-finging voice requires, 

For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. 

Plain, adv. 

1. Not ohfeurely. 

2. Diftinftly; articulately. 

The ltring of his tongue was loofed, and Ire fpak c plain. 

t- 1 • . , - Mar. vii. ?c. 

3. oimply ; with rough finceritv. 

Goodman Faft is allowed by every body to be a plaj n . 
fpoken perfon, and a man of very few words ; tropes and 
figures are his averfion. Addijon's Count Tariff,\ 

Plain, n.f [plaine, Fr.] Level ground ; open; flat; often, 
a field of battle. 

In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. Gen. xi. 2. 
The Scots took the Englilh for foolifh birds fallen into 
their net, forfook their hill, and marched Into the plain di- 
reftly to wards them. Howard. 

They erefted their caAles and habitations in the plains and 
open countries, where they found moft fruitful lands, and 
turned the Irifh into the woods and mountains. Davies. 
Pour forth Britannia’s legions on the plain. Arbuthnot. 

While here the ocean gains; 

In other parts it leaves wide Tandy plains. Pope. 

The impetuous courfcr pants in ev’ry vein. 

And pawing feems to beat the dillant plain. Pope. 

To Plain, v.a. [from the noun.] To level; to make even. 
Upon one wing, the artillery was drawn, every piece ha¬ 
ving his guard of pioners to plain the ways. Hayward. 

To Plain, v. n. [plaindre, jeplains, Fr.] To lament; to 
wail. 

Long Ance my voice is hoarfc, and throat is fore, 

With cries to Ikies, and curfes to the ground ; 

But more I plain, I feel my woes the more. Sidney. 

^ A plaining fong plain-Anging voice requires 
For warbling notes from inward cht ering flow. Sidney. 

The fox, that flrft this caufe of grief did find, 

’Gan firft thus plain his cafe with words unkind. Hubberd. 

The inceffunt weeping of my wife. 

And piteous plainings of the pretty babes. 

Forc’d me to feek delays. Shakefp. 

He to himfelf thus plain’d. Milton. 

Plaindea'linc. adj. [plain and deal.} Afting without art. 
Though I cannot be (aid to be a flattering honeft man; it 
muft not be denied, but I am a plaindealing villain. Sbakefp, 
Bring a plaindealing innocence into a confiftency with ne- 
ccffary prudence. L'Ejlrange. 

Pla'indealinc. n.f. Management void of art. 

I am no politician; and was ever thought to have too little 
wit, and too much plaindealing for a ftatcfman. Denham. 

It looks as fate with nature’s Jaw may ftrive 
To ftiew plaindealing once an age would thrive. Dryden, 

Plainly, adv. [from plain.] 

1. Levelly ; flatly. 

2. Not fubtilly; not fpccioufly. 

3. Without ornament. 

4. Without glofs; AncercJy. 

You write to me with the freedom of a friend, felting 
down your thoughts as they occur, and dealing plainly with 
me in the matter. Bopt. 

5. In earneft; fairly. 

They charged the enemies horfe fo gallantly, that they 
gave ground; and at laft plainly run to a fafe place. Clarend. 

6. Evidently ; clearly ; not obfeurely. 

St. Auguftinc acknowledgeth, that they are not only 
down, but alfo plainly fet down inferipture ; fo that hewhic 
heareth or rcadeth, may without difficulty underftafid. Hooker. 

Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or hate him , 
and out of his careleffncfs, let’s them plainly fec’t. Sbakejp, 
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By that feed 

is meant thy great deliverer, who fiiall bruife 

T , h - retail b'c J r«»?r° f '°SV Lojl.b. *B. 

WefcTfWy that we have the means, and nothing 
hutThe application of them is wanting. Mbfin- 

[IVompto.] 

Level nefs; flatnefs. , 

Want of ornament; want of fhow. 

2 ' If fome pride with want may be allowed. 

We in our plairinejs may be juftly proud, 

Whate’er he’s pleas’d to own, can need no fliow. Drydeii. 

As fhades moft fweetly recommend the light, 

So modeft plainnefs fets off fpnghtly wit. Pope. 

3 ‘ °^nf S faid r °Btfilius, I 'have not chofen Dametas for his 
eZng’ nor for his difeourfing but for his platnnefs and ho- 
L therein I know he will not deceive me. Sidney. 
nC l> Your plainnefs and your Qiortnefs plcafe me well. Shakefp. 
Think’ft thou, that duty fhall have dread to fpeak. 

When pow’r to flatt’ry bows ; to plarrtnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Plainnefs freedom, an epiftolary ftile required. Wake. 

a. Artlefsnefs; ftmphcity. 

+ All laugh to find 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpreads thy mind. 

That thou could’ft fenoufly perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths. Dryden s Juvenal. 

plaint, n.f. [plainte, French.] 

. Lamentation ; complaint ; lament. 

Then pour out plaint, and in one word fay this ; 

Helplefs his plaint, who fpoils himfelf of blifs. Sidney. 
Bootlefs are plaints, and curelefs are my wounds. Shak. 
From inward grief 

His burfting paffion into plaints thus pour’d. Milton. 

2 ‘ E 'There a ?re 1 thr < ce n 'juft grounds of war with Spain; one of 
plaint, two upon defence. Bacon. 

3 ' E How l man) f Childrens plaints , and mother’s cries ! Daniel. 
Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone, 

And none between my weaknefs judge and me ; 

Yet even thcle gentle walls allow my moan, 

Whofe doleful echoes to my plaints agree. IVit ton. 

Liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourfe, and various plaint. 

Thence gather’d his own doom. Milton s Par. Lojt. 

For her relief, 

Vext with the long expreffions of my grief. 

Receive thefe plaints. 

Plaintful. adj. [plaint 2nd full.] Complaining; audibly 

^To what a fea of miferies my plaintful tongue doth lead 
me Sidney, b. ii. 

Pl Vi’ntiff. n.f. [plaintif, Fr.] He that commences a fuit in 
law againft another; oppofed to the defendant 

The plaintif proved the debt by three pofitive wttneffes, 
and the defendant was caft in cofls and damages. L’Ejlrange. 

You and I fhall talk in cold friendfhip at a bar before a 
judge, by way of plaintiff and defendant. ^ Dryden. 

1 In fuch a caule the plaintiff will be hifs’d. 

My lord, the judges laugh, and you’re difmifs’d. Pope. 
Pla'intiff. adj. [plaintif, Fr.] Complaining. A word not 
in ufe. 

His younger fon on the polluted ground, 

Firft fruit of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 
Giv’n by a brother’s hand. Prior. 

Pla'intive. adj. [plaintif, Fr.] Complaining; lamenting; 
expreflive of 1‘orrow. . 

His careful mother heard the plaintive found, 
Encompafs’d with her fea-grecn lifters round. 

The goddefs heard, 

Rofe like a morning mift, and thus begun 
To footh the forrows of her plaintive fon. 

Can nature’s voice 

Plaintive be drown’d, or leffen’d in the noife. 

Though fhouts as thunder loud afflift the air. 

Leviathans in plaintive thunders cry. 

Pla'inwork. n.f. [plain and work.] Needlework as diftin- 
guifhed from embroidery; the common praftice of fewing 
or making linen garments. 

She went to plainwork, and to purling brooks. Pope. 
Plait, n.f. [corrupted from plight or plyght, from to ply or fold.] 
A fold; a double. 

Should the voice direftly ftrike the brain, 

It would aftonifh and confufc it much ; 

Therefore thefe plaits and folds the found reftrain, 

That it the organ may more gently touch. Davies. 

Nor fhall thy lower garments artful plait , 

From thy fair fide dependent to thy feet. 

Arm their chafte beauties with a modeft pride, 

And double ev’rv charm they feek to hide. Prior. 


’Tis very difficult to trace but the figlirb of a veft thr0 gj: 
all the plaits and foldings of the drapery. Actaijon. 

To Plait, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To fold; to double. 

The bufy fylphs furround their darling care, 

Some fold the fleeve, while others plait the gown ; 

And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. P * 

Will fhe on l'unday morn thy neckcloth plait. 

1 To weave; to braid. ... L » 

Let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the^niiy 

What fhe demands, inceffant I’ll prepare ; 

I’ll weave her garlands, and \’\\plait her hair ; 

My bufy diligence fhall deck her board. 

For there at lcaft I may approach my lord. rrioi . 

7. To intangle; to involve. . ,. 

Time fhall unfold what plaited cumnnghides, 

Who covers faults at laft with fhame derides. Shakefpeare. 
Plaiter. n.f [from plait.] He that plaits. 

Plan. n.f. [plan, French.] 

1. A feheme ; a form ; a model. . , 

Remember, O my friends, the laws, tne rights, 

The generous plan of power delivered down 

From age to age to your renown’d forefathers. AddiJ. 

2. A plot of any building or ichnography; form of any thing 
laid down on paper. 

Artifts and plans reliev’d my folemn hours ; , 

I founded palaces, and planted bow’rs. /nor. 

To Plan. v. a. [from the noun.] To feheme ; to form in 

defign. . , 

Vouchfafe the means of vengeance to debate. 

And plan with all thy arts the feene of fate. 

Pla'nary. adj. Pertaining to a plane 
Pla'nched. adj. [from planch.] Made of boards. 

He hath a garden circimunur'd with brick, 

Whofe Wcftcm fide is with a vineyard backt. 

And to that vineyard is a planched gate. 

That makes his opening with this bigger key. 

Plancher. n.f. [plaricher, French.] A board; a plank. 

Oak, cedar and chefnut are the beft builders ; fome are 


Pope. 

Difi. 


Shakefpk 


Exereijes. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Prior. 

Young. 
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beft for planchers, as deal ; fome for tables, cupboards and 
defks, as walnuts. Bacons Hat. Hijlory. 

Pla'nching. n.f. In carpentry, the laying the floors in a 

building. , ... D,£f ‘ 

Plane. ». f. [planus, Latin. Plain is commonly ufed in popu¬ 
lar language, and plane in geometry.] 

1. A level furface. 

Comets, as often as they are vifible to us, move \n planes in- 
dined to the plane of the ediptidc in all kinds of angles. Bent, 
Projeftils would ever move on in the fame right line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggednefs of the '.plane, 
on which they move, flop their motion. Cheyne. 

2. [Plane, Fr.J An inftrument by which the furface of boards 
is fmoothed. 

The iron is fet to make an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the foie of the plane. Moxcn' s Mechanical 

To Plane, v.a. [planer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To level; to fmooth from inequalities. 

The foundation of the Roman caufeway was made of rough 
ftone, joined with a moft firm cement; upon this was laid 
another layer of (mail ftones and cement, to plane the inequa¬ 
lities of rough ftone, in which the ftones of the upper pave¬ 
ment were fixt. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

2. To fmooth with a plane. 

Thefc hard woods are more properly feraped than planed. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Plane-tree. n.f. [platanus, Lat. plane, plat ant, Fr.] 

The plane-tree hath an amentaceous flower 4 confifting of 
fcvcral flender ftamina, which are all collected into fpherical 
little balls and arc barren; but the embryos of the fruit, 
which arc produced on feparatc parts of the fame trees, are 
turgid, and afterwards become large fpherical balls, containing 
many oblong feeds intermixed with down : it is generally fup- 
pofed, that the introduftion of this tree into England is 
owing to the great lord chancellor Bacon. Miller. 

The beech, the fwimming alder and the plane. Dryd. 

PLA'NET. n.f. [plaueta, Lat. zsX&veua ; pianette, Fr.] 

Planets are the crratick or wandering ftars, and which are not 
like the fixt ones always in the fame pofition to one another : 
we n®w number the earth among the primary planets, becaufe 
we know it moves round the fun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus and Mercury do, and that in a path or circle between 
Mars and Venus: and the moon is accounted among the fe- 
condary planets or fatcllites of the primary, fincc fhe moves 
round the earth: all the planets have, befides their motion 
round the fun, which makes their year, alfo a motion round 
their own axes, which makes their day ; as the earth’s re¬ 
volving fo makes our day and night: it is more than probable, 
that the diameters of all the planets arc longer than their axes : 
we know ’tis fo in our earth ; and FJamftecd and Caflini 
found it to be fo in Jupiter: Sir Ifaac Newton aflerts our 
earth’s eauatorial diameter to exceed the othar about thirtv- 
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fbiir milts; and indeed elfe the motion of the earth would 
make the tea rile lb high at the equator, as to drown all the 
parts thereabouts. Harris. 

Barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul’d like a waha’ring planet over me, 

And could it not inforce them to relent. Shakefp. 

And planets, plane t-i\ ruck, real eclipfe 
Then ftiffcr’d. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

There arc feven planets or errant ftars in the lower orbs of 
heaven. Brtnvn's Pul gar Err ours, b. iv. 

Pla netary-, ad), [p/anetairc, Fr. from planet. ] 

1. Pertaining to the planets. 

Their planetary motions and afpeeb. Milton. 

. To marble and tobrafs, 1'uch features give, 

Defcribe the ftars and / lanetary way. 

And trace the footfteps of eternal day. Granvill. 

2 . Under the denomination of any particular planet. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s power, 
That watch’d the moon and planetary hour, 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d. Drydem 

I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, I think, 
I have a piece of that leaden planet in me ; 1 am nb way 
facetious. Addijon's Spectator , N° 487. 

3. Produced by the planets. 

Here’s gold, go on ; 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er fome high-vic’d city Hang his pcifon 
In the lick air. . Shakefp. Tirnort of Athens. 

Wc make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon and 
ftars, as if wc were villains by an enforced obedience of pla¬ 
netary influence. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. Having the nature of a planet; erratick. 

We behold bright planetary Jove, 

Sublime in air through his wide province move; 

Four fecond planets his dominion own. 

And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. Blackm. 
Plane'tical. ad), [from planet .] Pertaining to planets. 

Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the interlunafy 
and plenilunary exemptions, the ectyples of fun arid moon, 
conjunctions and oppolitions p/W/zav/. Brown. 

Plane tstruck. aid), [planet and Jlrike.] Blailed ; ftdeie 
afflatus. 

Wonder not much if thus amaz’d I look, 

Since I faw you, I have been planctjlruck-, 

A beauty, and fo rare, I did defer)'. Suckling. 

Planifo'lious. adj. [planus and folium, Lat.] Flowers are 
fo called, when made up of plain leaves, fet together in cir¬ 
cular rows round the center, whole face is ufually uneven, 
rough and jagged. Did. 

pLAMME trical. ad), [from planimetry.'] Pertaining to the 
menluration of plane furfaces. 

PLANIM'ETRY. n.f. [planus, Lat. and ; plantmetrie, 

Fr.] The menfuration of plane furfaces. 

Pl A nip f/t ai ous. adj. [planus, Lat. and irtrecXct.] Flat- 
leaved, as when the Ihiall flowers are hollow only at the bot¬ 
tom, but flat upwards, as in dandelion and fuccory. Dill. 
To Pla nish, v. a. [from plane.) To polifb ; to linooth. A 
word ufed by manufaclurers. 

Pla'nispheke. n.f. [planus, Lat. and fphered] A fphere pro¬ 
jected on a plane ; a map of one or both hemifpheres. 

Plank, h. J'. [planche, Fr.] A thick ftrong board. 

Thev gazed on their {hips, feeing them lo great, and con¬ 
fiding, ot divers planks. Abbot's Dtfeript. of the World. 

The doors of plank were; their dole exquifite, 

Kept with a double key. Chapman’s Odyfley. 

The fmoothed plank new rub'd with balm. Milton. 
Some Turkifh bows are of that ftrength, as to pierce a 
plank of'fix inches. Wilkins. 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a pafl'agefind. Drydcn. 

Be warn’d to fhun the watry way, 

For late I few adrift disjointed planks. 

And empty tombs eredted on the banks. Dryden. 

To Plank, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover or lay with 
planks. 

If you do but plank the ground over, it will breed falt- 
petre. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

A ftced of monftrous height appear’d ; 

The Tides were plank'd With pine. Dryden. 

Pl.A'Nt ci/nical. adj. [planus and conus.] Level on one fide 
and conical on others. 

Some few are rlanoconical, whole fuperficies is in part level 
between both ends. Grew's Mufaum. 

Planoconvex, n.f. [planus and convex us.] Flat on the one 
lidc arid convex on the other. 

It took two objecl-glafles, the one a planoconvex for a four¬ 
teen feet telescope, and the other a large double convex for 
one of about fifty feet. Newton’s Upticks. 

Plant, n.f. [plan! , Fr. planta , Latin.] 

1. Any thing produced from feed ; any vegetable production. 
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\\ hat comes under this denomination, Ray has diftrih,,^ 
under twenty-teven genders or kinds : 1. The impend !/ 
which do either totally want both flower and feed 
feem to do fo 2. Plants producing either no flower at!II 
oran .mperfeclone whofe feed is fo fmall as not to be d if 
cermble by the naked eye 3. Thofe whofe feeds are not' 
fmall, as fingly to be umfible, but yet have an imperfea £ 
ftammous flower; 1. *. fuch a one, as is without the netal! 
having only the ftamina and the perianthium. 4 Such * 
have a compound flower, and emit a kind of white juice 1 
milk when their ftalks are cut off or their branches'broken 
off. 5. Such as have a compound flower of a difeous ML 
the feed pappous, or winged with downe, but emit no milk’ 
6. The herbre capitatae, or fuch whofejlower is compofed of 
many fmall, long, fiftulous or hollow flowers gathered round 
together in a round button or head, which is ufually covered 
with a fquamous or fcaly coat. 7. Such as have their leaves 
entire and undivided into jags. 8. The corymbiferous plants 
which have a compound dilcous flower, but the feeds have no* 
downe adhering to them. 9. Plants with a perfed flower 
and having only one Angle feed belonging to each Angle 
flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy or briftly feeds, i, 
The umbelliferous plants, which have a pentapctalous' 
flower, and belonging to each Angle flower are two feeds 
lying naked and joining together ; they are called umbellife-’ 
rous, becaulc the plant, with its branches and flowers, hath 
an head like a lady’s umbrella : [1.] Such as have a broad flat 
feed almoft of the figure of a leaf, which are cncompaired 
round about with fomething like leaves. [2.] Such as have 
a longilh feed, fwelling out in the middle, and larger than 
the former. [3.] Such as have a {horter feed. [ 4 .]‘such as 
have atuberofc root. [5.] Such as have a wiinkled, ebanne- 
lated or ftriatc-d feed. 12. The fteilatc plants, which are fo 
called, becaufe their leaves grow on their ftalks at certain in¬ 
tervals or diftances in the form of a radiant liar: their flowers 
are really monopetalous, divided into four fegments, which 
look like fo many petala ; and each flower is fucceeded by 
two feeds at the bottom of it. 13. The afperifolia, or rou»h 
leaved plants: they have their leaves placed alternately, or 
in no certain order on their ftalks j they have a monopetalous 
flower cut or divided into ftve partitions, and after every 
flower there fucceed ufuallv four feeds. 14. The fuffrutices, 
or verticilate plants : their leaves grow by pairs on their ftalks, 
one leaf right againft another ; their leaf is monopetalous, 
and ufually in form of an helmet. 15. Such as have naked 
feeds, more than four, fucceeding their flowers, which there¬ 
fore they call polyfpernue plantae femine nudo; by naked 
feeds, they mean fuch as are not included in any feed pod. 
16. Bacciferous plants, or fuch as bear berries. 17. Multi- 
Aliquous, or corniculate plants, or fuch as have, after each 
flower, many dillina, long, flender, and many times crooked 
cafes or liliquae, in which their feed is contained, and which, 
when they are ripe, open themfelves and let the feeds drop 
out. r8. Such as have a monopetalous flower, either uni¬ 
form or difform, and after each flower a peculiar feed-cale 
containing the feed, and this often divided into many di- 
ftinct cells. 19. Such as have an uniform tetrapctalous 
flower, but bear thefe feeds in. oblong Aliquous cafes. 20. 

Vafculifcrous plants, with a tetrapetalous flower, but often 
anomalous. 21. Leguminous plants, or fuch as bearpulfe, 
with a papilionaceous flower. 21. V zicuWksous plants, with 
a pentapctalous flower ; thefe have, befldes the common ca- 
lix, a peculiar cafe containing their feed, and their flower 
confiding of flve leaves. 23. Plants with a true bulbous 
root, which conflfts but of one round ball or head, out of 
whofe lower part go many Abres to keep it Arm in the earth : 
the plants of this kind ccJme up but with one leaf; they have 
no foot ftalk, and are long and flender: the feed vcllols are 
divided into three partitions: their flower is fexapetalous. 
24. Such as have their fruits approaching to a bulbous form: 
thefe emit, at flrft coming up, but one leaf, and in leaves, 
flowers and roots refemble the true bulbous plant. 25. Cul- 
miferous plants, with a graffy leaf, are fuch as have a finooth 
hollow-jointed ftalk, with one {harp-pointed leaf at each joint, 
cncompafling the ftalk, and let out without any foot ftalk: their 
feed is contained within a chafly hulk. 26. Plants with a 
grally leaf, but not culmiferous, with an imperfect or ftarai- 
nous flower. 27. Plants whofe place of growth is uncertain 
and various, chiefly water phmti. 

Butchers and villains. 

How fwcet a plant have you untimely cropt. Shakefp- 
Between the vegetable and fenlitive province there oac.plar.t- 
animals and fome kind of infedts ariftng from vegetables, that 
feem to participate of both. Hale’s Origin of Mankind \ 

The next fpecies of life above the vegetable, is that of 
fenfe; wherewith fome of thofe productions, which wc call 
plant -animals, are endowed. Grew's Cojinol. 

It continues to be the fame plant, as long as it partakes ot 
the lame life, though that life be communicated to new par¬ 
ticles of matter, 'vitally united to the living plant, in a like 
continued organization,conformable to that tone!plants.Lnkt. 
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Once I was {kill’d in ev’ry herb that grew. 

And ev’ry plant that drinks the morning dew. Pope. 

2. A fapling. 

A man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young plants with 
carving Rofalind on their barks. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Take a plant of ftubborn oak. 

And labour him with many a ftubborn ftroke. Dryden. 

3. [ Planta, Lat.] The folc of the foot. Ainfworth. 

To Plant, v. a. [planto, Lat. planter , Fr.] 

x. To put into the ground in order to grow; to fet; to Cultivate. 
Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of 
the Lord. Deutr. xVi. 21. 

2. To procreate j to generate. 

The honour’d gods the chairs of jufticc 
Supply with worthy men, plant love amongft you. Shah. 

It engenders choler, plantcth anger; 

And better ’twerc, that both of us did faft. 

Than feed it with fuch overroaltcd flelh. Shakefp. 

3. To place ; to Ax. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

In this hour, 

I will advife you where to plant yourfelves. Shakefp. 

The mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes. Milton, 

When Turnus had allemblcd all his pow’rs. 

His ftandard planted on Laurentum’s tow’rs; 

Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 

To join th’ allies. . Dryden's /Ends. 

4. To fettle ; to eftablilh : as, to plant a colony. 

If you plant where lavages are, do not only entertain them 
with trifles and jingles, but ufe them jullly. Bacon. 

Create, and therein plant a generation. Milton. 

To the planting of it in a nation, the foil may be mellowed 
with the blood of the inhabitants ; nay, the old extirpated, 
and the new co\onio'splar.ted. Decay of Piety. 

5. To All or adorn wdth fomething planted : as, he planted the 
garden or the country. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 

In all let nature never be forgot. Pope, 

6. To diredl properly: as, to plant a cannon, 

Pla'ntage. n. f. [plantago, Lat.] An herb. 

Truth, tir’d with iteration. 

As true as fteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakefp. 

Plantain, n.f. [plantain, Fr. plantago, Lat.] 

1. An herb. 

The toad, being overcharged with the poifon of the fpider, 
as is ordinarily believ’d, has recourfe to the plantain leaf. 

More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 
The mod common Amples are mugwort, plantain and 
horfetail. IVifeman's Surgery. 

2. A tree in the Weft Indies, which bears an elculcnt fruit. 

I long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantain’s {hade. Waller. 

Pla'ntal. adj. [from plant.] Pertaining to plants. 

There’s but little fimilitude betwixt a terreous humidity and 
plantal germinations. Glanvill’s Scepf. 

Planta'tion. n.f [plantatio, from planto, Latin.] 

1. The actor practice of planting. 

2. The place planted. 

As fwine are to gardens and orderly plantations, fo arc tu¬ 
mults to parliaments. King Charier. 

Some peafants 

Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare. 

With that of their plantation ; left the tree 

Tranflated fhould not with the foil agree. Dryden. 

Whofe riftng forefts, not for pride or {how, 

But future buildings, future navies grow : 

Let his plantations ftretch from down to down, 

Fiift {hade a country, and then raife a town. Pope. 

Virgil, with great modefty in his looks, was feated by 
Calliope in the inidft of a plantation of laurel. Addifon. 

3. A colony. 

Planting of countries is like planting of woods ; the prin¬ 
cipal thing, that hath been the dcftrudlion of moft plantations, 
hath been the bafe and hafty drawing of proftt in the ftrft 
years; fpcedy proftt is not to be negledted, as far as may ftand 
with the good of the plantation. Bacon's Eflays. 

4. Introduction ; eftablilh meat. 

Epifcopacy rauft be call out of this church, after poffef- 
fton here, from the ftrft plantation of chriftianity in this 
p ifl f and - r King Charles. 

I LA nted, adj. [from plant.] This word feems in Shake!peart 
to ftgnify, fettled ; well grounded. 

Our court is haunted 
With a reftned traveller of Spain ; 

A man in all the world’s new faftiion planted. 

That hath a mint of phrafes in his brain. 

Pla'nter. n.f, [plant cur, Fr. from plant.] 

J. One who fows, fets or cultivates ; cultivator. 

There Hood Sabinus, planter of the vines, 

And ftudioufly furveys his gen’rous wines. Dryden. 
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What do thy vines avail. 

Of olives, when the cruel battle mows 

The planters , with their harveft immature ? Philips. 

That produCt only which our paflions bear. 

Eludes the planter’s miferable care. Prior 1 . 

2. One who cultivates ground in the Weft Indian colonies. 

A planter in the Weft Indies might mufter up, and lead 
all his family out againft the Indians, without the abfolute 
dominion of a monarch, defeendingto him from Adam. Locke. 
He to Jamaica feems tranfported. 

Alone, and by no planter courted. Swift's Mifcellatiies. 

3. One who diffeminates or introduces. 

Had thefe writings differed from the fermons of the ftrft 
planters of chriftianity in hiftory or doCtrine, they would have 
been rejeCted by thofe churches which they had formed. Add. 
PLASH, n.f. [plafche, Dutch ; platz, Danilh.J 

1. A fmall lake of water or puddle. 

He leaves 

A {hallow plajh to plunge him in the deepj 
And with faticty feeks to quench his thirft. Shakefp. 

Two frogs confulted, in the time of drought, when many 
plajhes, that they had repaired to, were dry, what was to be 
done. Bacon. 

I underftand the aquatile or water frog, whereof in ditches 
and {landing plajhes we behold millions. Brown. 

With filth the mifereant lies bewray’d, 

Fail’n in the plajh his wickednefs had laid. Pope. 

2. [From the verb to plafl).] Branch partly cut off and bound 
to other branches. 

In the plafhing your quick, avoid laying of it too low and 
too thick, which makes the lap run all into the {hoots, and 
leaves the plajhes without nourilhment. Mortimer. 

To Plash. >v. a. [ptejjer, Fr.J To interweave branches. 

Plant and plajh quickl'ets. Evelyn. 

Pla'shy. adj. [from plajh.] Watry; filled with puddles. 

Near ftood a mill in low and plajhy ground. Betterton. 
Plasm, n.f. [7r*«<r/*ix.] A mould; a matrix in which .any 
thing is caft or formed. 

The {hells ferved as plafms or moulds to this land, which, 
when confolidated, and afterwards freed from its inveftient 
lhell, is of the lame {hape with the cavity of the {hell. 

WtodwareTs Natural Hiflory. 
PLA STER, n. J. [plaflre. Fr. from tt \<*£«.] 

1. Subftance made ot water and fome abforbent matter, fuch 
as chalk or lime well pulverifed, with which walls are over¬ 
laid or figures call. 

In the lame hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and 
wrote upon the plajler of the wall. Dan. v. 5. 

In the worft inn’s word room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plajler, and the walls of dung. Pope. 

Maps are hung up fo high, to cover the naked plajler or 
wainlcot. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2 . [Emplajlrum, Lat. in Englilh, formerly emplafter.] A glu¬ 
tinous or adhefive falve. 

Seeing the fore is whole, why retain we the plajler ? Hook. 
You rub the fore. 

When you {hould bring the plajler. Shakefpeart. 

It not only moves the needle in powder, but likewife, if 
incorporated with plajlers, as we have made trial. Brown. 

Plajlers, that had any effcift, muft be by dilperfing or re- 
pelling the humours. Temple's Mijcellanies. 

To Pla'ster. v. a. [plajlrer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To overlay as with plafter. 

Boils and plagues 

Plajler you o’er, that one infect another 

Againft the wind a mile. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

1 he harlot s cheek beautied with plajl'ring art. Shakefp. 
A heart fettled upon a thought of undcrllandin*, is as a 
fair plajler ing on the wall. Eccluf.xx ii. 17. 

With a cement of flour, whites of eggs and ftone pow¬ 
dered, pifcina mirabilis is laid to have the walls plaflered. 

Plajler the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 

The brain is grown more dry in its confidence, and receives 
not much more impreflion, than if you wrote with your 
Anger on a plajler'd wall. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. I o cover with a medicated plafter. 

Pla'sterer. n.f [plajlrier, F'r. from plajleri] 

1. One whofe trade is to overlay walls with plafter. 

Thy father was a plajlerer, 

And thou thyfelf a Ihearman. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

2. One who forms figures in plafter. 

. T 1 ? e ^ W makcs his figures by addition, and the carver 
by fubtra&ion. Wot ton. 

Pla'stick. adj. [irXanxof.] Having the power to give form! 
Benign creator ! let thy plajtick hand 
Difpofe its own effedt. p r - gf . 

There is not any thing ftrange in the produflion of the faid 
formed metals nor other plajtick virtue concerned in Ihaping 
them into thofe figures, than merely the configuration of the 
parUclcs> Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 
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PLASTRON, n.f. [French.] A piece of leather fluffed, 
which fencers ufe, when they tii&h their fcholars, in order 
to receive the pufhes made at them. Trevoux. 

Againft the poft their wicker fhields they crufli, 
Flourifh the (word, and at the plajhon pufh. Dryden. 

To Plat. v. a. [from plait.] To weave; to make by tex¬ 
ture. 1 

I have feen nefts of an Indian bird curioufly interwoven and 
pitted together. Ray on the Creation . 

1 never .ound fo much benefit from any expedient, as from 
a ring, m which my miftrei's’s hair is platted in a kind of true 
lovers knot. Addijon's Spectator, N° 245. 

Plat. n.J. [more properly plot-, plor, Sax.] A fmall piece 
of ground. 

Such pleafure took the ferptnt to behold 
This flow’ry plat, the fweet rccefs of Eve. Milton. 

On a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear the far-off curfeu found. 

Over fomc wide-water’d fhore. 

Swinging flow with fullcn roar. Milton 

It partes through banks of violets and plats of willow of its 
own producing. Spectator. 

I LA'TANE. n.J. [platane, Fr. p/atanu r, Lat.] The plane tree. 
I he platane round, 

The carver holm, the mapple fcldom inward found. Spcnf. 

1 cfpy’d thee, fair and tall, 

Under a platane. MUt0)u 

Plate, n. f [plate, Dutch ; plague, Fr.] 

1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. 

In his livery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets, rfealms and iflands were 
As plates dropt from his pocktt. Shakefp. 

Make a plate, and burnifh it as they do iron. Bacon. 

A leaden bullet-Ihot from one of thefe guns, the fpace of 
twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin plate. Welkins. 

The confers of theie wretches, who could derive no fanc- 
tity to them ; yet in that they had been confecrated by the 
offering inccnfe, were appoin'ted to be beaten into" broad 
plates, and faftened upon the altar. South's Sermons. 

Eternal deities ! 

Who rule the world with nbfolute decrees, 

And write whatever time Ihall bring to pafs 

With pens of adamant on plates of brals. Dryden. 

2 . Armour of plates. 

With their force they pierc’d both plate and mail, 

And madt wide furrows in their flefhes frail. Fa. Queen. 

3. [Plata, Spanifh.J Wrought fdver. 

They eat on beds of iilk and gold, 

And leaving plate. 

Do drink in flone of higher rate. Ben}, jobnfon's Cataline. 
The Turks entered into the trenches fo far, that they car¬ 
ried away the piste. Knotteds Hijl. of the Turks. 

They that but now for honour and for plate 
Made the fca hltifh with bloodj refign their hate. Waller. 

At your defert bright pewter comes too late. 

When your fir ft cotirle was all ferv’d up in plate. King. 

. [Plat, Fr. piatta , Italian.] A fmall fliallow veffel of metal 
on which meat is eaten. 

Afcanius this obferv’d, and, fmiling, faid, 

See, we devour the plates on which we fed. Dryden. 

To Plate, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with plates. 

The doors are curioufly cut through and plated. Sandys. 
M. Lepidus’s houfc had a marble door-cafe; afterwards 
they had gilded ones, or rather / dated with gold. Arbulhnot. 

2 . To arm with plates. 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the ftrong lance of jufticc hurtlcft breaks. Shakefp. 

Marfhal, afk yonder knight in arms. 

Why plated in habiliments of war ? Shakefp. 

His goodly eyes. 

That o’er the files and mufters of the war. 

Have glow’d like plated Mars. Shakefp. 

The bold Afcalonitc 

Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn’d 
Their plated backs under his heel. Milton. 

To beat into lamina; or plates. 

If to fame alone thou doft pretend, 

The mifer will his empty palace lend. 

Set wide his doors, adorn’d with plated Draft. Dryden. 

If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven thicknefs, which 
appears all over of one uniform colour, fhould be flit into 
threads of the fame thicknefs with the plate, I fee no rcafon 
why every thread Ihould not keep its colour. Newton. 

Platen. n.J’. Among printers, the flat part of the prela 
whereby the impreflion is made. 

Pla'tform. n.f. [plat, flat, Fr. and form.] 

1. The/ketch of any thing horizontally delineated; the ieh- 
nography. 

When the workmen began to lay the platform at Chalcc- 
don, eagles conveyed their lines to the other fide of the 
ftreight. Snndys’s Journey. 
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2. A place laid out after any model. 

No artful wildnefs to perplex the feene • 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 

And halt the platform juft reflects the other. 

3. A level place before a fortification. 

Where was this ? 

—Upon the platform where we watch. f , , , 

4. A feheme ; a plan. hbaitj. 

Their minds and affedions were univerfallv bent 
againft all the orders and laws wherein this church is 
conformable to the platform of Geneva. L de<i > 

I have made a .platform of a princely garden by 
partly by drawing not a model, but feme general I;! ’ 
ot it. Bacon’ Err* 

They who take in the entire platform, and fee Ae efi* 
which rufis through the whole, and can bear in mind the I’ 
fervations and proofs, will difeem how thefe proDof.H«» 
flow from them. ty, oa> 

Pla'tick afpefl. In aftrology, is a ray caft from one 
to hither, not exactly, but within the orbit of its own 

Plato'on. n. f. [a corruption of peloton, Fr.] A fmall 
body ol mulketccrs, drawn out of a batailion of foot, when 
they ,'orm the hollow fquarc, to ftrengtheii the angles - the 
grenadiers arc generally thus ported } yet a party from' any 
other divifion is called a platoon, when intending to far from 
the mam body. Military Dia 

In comely wounds Ihall bleeding worthies ftand, 
Webb’s firm platoon, and Luinly’s faithful band. Ticket 
I latter, n.f [from plate.] A large dilh, generally of 

The fervants walb the platter, fcour the plate. 

Then blow the fire. Dryden’s Juvml. 

Satira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, or lam; 
platter is- underftood. Dryden 

Plao'dit. 1 n.f. [A word derived from the Latin, flaudui 
Ilau'Dite. J the demand of applaule made by the player* 
when he left the ftage.] Applaufe. 1 * 

Truewifdom mult our actions fo direct. 

Not only the laft plaudit to expect. Denham. 

She would fo Ihamefully fail in the laft act, that inftead of 
a plaudite , Ihe would deferve to be hi fled oft' the ltage. Mon. 

Some men find more melody in difeord than in the angc- 
lick quires; yet even theie can difeern mufick in a confort of 
plauditcs , eulogies given themfelves. Decay of Piety, 

Plausibility. n.J. [plaufbilite, Fr. from plaufibU.] Spe- 
cioufnefs ; fuperficial appearance of right. 

Two pamphlets, called the management of the war, are 
written with fome plaufibility, muen artifice and direct faife- 
hoods. ' Swjifc 

T.lie laft excufc for the flow fteps made in difarming the 
advcrfarics of the crown, was allowed indeed to have more 
plaufibility , but left truth, than any of the former. Swift. 
PLAU SIBLE. adj. [plaufible y Fr. plaufibilis y from plaiido , Lat.] 
Such as gains approbation; fuperficially pleafing or taking; 
Ipccious ; popular ; right in appearance. 

Go you to Angelo, anfwcr his requiring with a plaufblt 
obedience, agree with his demands to the point. Shakefp. 

Judges ought to be more reverend than plauftble, and more 
advifcd than confident. Bacon. 

They found out that plauftble and popular pretext of railing 
.. an army to fetch ip delinquents. King Charles. 

Thefe were all plauftble and popular arguments, in which 
they, who moft delired peace, would infiit upon many con- 
dclcenfions. Clarendon. 

No treachery fo plauftble, as that which is covered with the 
robe of a guide. L’Ejlremge. 

The calc is doubtful, and may be difputed with plaujwie 
arguments on either lide. South. 

Plau'sibleness. n.J". [from plauftble.] Specioufneft ; fiiow 
of right. 

The plaufiblenefs of arminianifm, and the congruity it hath 
with the principles of corrupt nature. Sanderfcn. 

The notion of man’s free will, and the nature of fin bears 
along with it a commendable plainnels and plaujibleneji. 

More- 

Plau'sibly. adv. [from plauftble.] 

1. With fair Ihow ; lpecioufly. 

They could talk plauftbly about that they did not under- 
ftand, but their learning lay chiefly in flourilh. Collier. 
Thou can’ll plauftbly dilputc. 

Supreme of feers, of angel, man and brute. Prior. 

2 . With applaufe. Not in ule. 

I hope they will plauftbly receive our attempts, or candiJIy 
correct ourmifeonjedures. Brown's Vulgar Errouts. 

Plau'sive. aelj. [from piaudo, Lat.] 

1. Applauding. 

2 . Plaufible. A word not in ufe. 

His plaujive words 

He fcattcr’d not in ears; but grafted them 

To grow there and to'bcar. Slukefp. 

To PLAY. 
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loruvi. -a. n. ipicgany Odjiuii.j 

r. To fport; to frolick; to do fomething not as a talk, but for 
a pleafure. 

On Imooth the fcal and bended dolphins play. Milton. 

2. To toy; to ad with levity. 

Thou with eternal wifdom did’ft converfe, 

WifJom thy lifter and with her didft play. Milton. 

3. To be difmified from work. 

I’ll bring my young man to fchool; look where his mafter 
comes ; ’ns a< playing day I fife. Shakefp. Mcr. W. of JVindf. 

4. To trifle ; to ad wantdrily and thoughtlcfly. 

Men arc apt to ploy with their healths and their lives as 
they do with their cloaths. Temple. 

5. To do Ibmcthing fancifid. 

flow every fool cart piny upon-the Word ! Shakefp. 

6. To pradife farcaftick merriment: 

I would make ufe of it rather to fttdf upon thofe I delpifed, 
than to trifle with-thofe I lpVed. Pope. 

7. To mock ; to pradife 1 rlhiffon. 

I law him dead ; arictfbori 1 alive. 

Or is it fancy plays- upon our eye-fight 1 . Shakefpeare. 

S. To-game; to contend at fomegame. 

Charles, I will pity no more to-night; 

My mind's not on’t, you are too hard for me. 

— Sir, Id id 1 never win of you'before. Shakefp. 

When lenity and Cruelty piety frir kingdoms, 

T he gentler gamelk-r is tint foont-ft winner. Shakefp. 

O perdurable Ihame ! 

Ate rHeftf thewrbtchA that we p'ay'd at dice for. Shakefp. 

The low rated Eng Mi fiery at dice. Shakefp. 

The clergyman played at whift and I'wobbcrs. Swift. 

9. To do any thing trickilh or deceitful. 

His mother pbiitd falfe with a fmith. Shakefpeare. 

Cawdor, Glamis, all 

Tie wizzard women promis’d; and, I Fear, 

Thou p/ay'effl moft foully fbr’t: Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Life is not long cnougfr' for a coqiiettb to play all her 
tricks in. Addifan's Spectator, N° 89. 

10. To touch a mufical inftrument. 

Ev’ry thing that*heard him play , 

Ev’n- the billows of the fea 

Hung their heads,- and then lay by. 

In fweet mufick is fuCh art, 

Ktiftng care, andgttef of heart, 

Fartaflcep, or hcarifrgdie. Shakefp. Ifmfy VlII. 
The.u art as a vety lovely fong of one mat hath a pjen¬ 
fant voice-, and can play well on an inftnutienr. Ezekiefi 
Tully fays, there confifteth in the pra&?ce of finging and 
P dying on inftiuments great knowledge, and the moft ex¬ 
cellent inftp6dHbn; which redifies and- orders out manners, 
and sflldyi the h-.-?.t of angbri Penchant of Mufick. 

Wherein doth our practice of fingfrig arid playing Witli in- 
fini J4 c rs in our catlk ' r!ral chutches 1 differ from the practice 
. Pcacham of AJujick. 

Ciad tiki a country fwriin, he pip’d, he fiirtgV 
And playing drove his jbiiv* troop along. Dryden. 

l : ake* thy Harp and meit thy maid ; 

Play, my friend ! and charm "the chbrmcr. Glanvill. 

He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to play upon it: 
the found of it was exceeding fweet. " Addijsn's Spectator. 

11. To operate ; to act. Uled of any thing iii motion. 

^Tolin hath feiz’d Arthur; and it caiitiot be. 

That whilft warm life plays in that infant's veins, 

'I he mifplac’d John Ihould entertain 
Unc quiet breath of reft. Shakefp. King John. 

My wife cried out fire, and you brought out your buckets, 
and called for engines to p by againft it. : Dryden. 

By conftant laws, the food is conco&ed, the heart beats, 
thr blood circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne. 

t2. 7 o wanton-; to move irregularly. 

Cilherca all In fudges hid. 

Which feem to move and wanton with her breath, 

Lv n as the waving fedges play with wind. Shakefp. 

This with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their fpirits play'd, and inmoft powers 

Made tfrr - Milton. 

In the dreams that from the fountain play 
She wafli'd her face. _ Dryden. 

The fetting fun 

Plays on their Ihining arms and burnilh’d helmets, 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire. * Addifon 
I 3 - To perfonatea drama. J 

A lord will hear you play to-night; 

But I am doubtful of your modelties. 

Left, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 

Fot yet his honour never heard a play. 

You break into lbme merry paffion. Shakefpeare 

/vn kings but p 'ay ; and when their part is done, 
r. ome other, worle or better, mount the throne. Dryden 
* 4 - I o reprefent a charadcr. 

Courts are theatres, where fome men play ; 
rmces, fome flaves, and all end in one day. Donne. 

6 


turn 


Thus we play the fool with the time, and the fpmts of the 
wife fit in the clouds and mock us. Shakefp. 

I did not think to died a 
In all my miferies; but thou haft forc'Ssme, 

Out of thy honeft truth to play the woman. Shakefp v 

She hath wrought folly to play the whore. Dent. xxii. 21. 
Be of good courage, and let us play the men for our 
people. 2 Samuel x. 12. 

Alphonfe, duke of Ferrara, delighted himfelf only in 
rning and playing the joiner. Pcacham of Mufick. 

’Tis pofliblc thefe Turks may play the villains. Denham. 
A man has no pleafuie in proving that he has played the 
fool. Cottier of FriendJIoip. 

To Play. v. a. 

1. To put in action or motion : as, he played his cannon. 

2. To ufe an inftrument of mufick. 

He plays a tickling ftraw within his nofe. Gay . 

3. To ad a mirthful charader. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and play'd at will 

Her virgin fancies. Milton. 

4. To exhibit dramatically. 

Your honour’s players hearing your amendment. 

Are come to play a plealant comedy. Shakefp. 

5. To ad ; to perform. 

Doubt would fain have played his part in her mind, and 
called in queftion, how flie Ihould be affured that Zelmane 
was not Pyrocles. Sidney , b. ii. 

Play, n.f 

1. Adion not impofed; not work; difmiffion from work. 

2. Amufcment j fport. 

My dearling and my joy; 

For love of me leave off this dreadful play. Fa. Qteeen. 
Two gentle fawns at play. Milton. 

3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, cn sipy thing in which cha- 
raders are A-pre fen ted by dialogue andaeiiofy. 

Only they. 

That come to hear a merry play. 

Will be deceiv'd. Shakefp. Henry VJJL 

. P lG y ou ght to be a juft image of human nature, repre¬ 
senting its humours and the changes of fortune to which it is 
fubjed, for the delight and inftrudion of mankind. Dryden. 
Vifits, plays and powder’d beaux. Swift. 

4. Game ; pradicc of gaming; contcft at a game. 

I will play no more, iny mind’s not on’t; 

T did never win of you;. 

Nor Ihall net when my fancy’s on my play. Shakeftr: 

5. Pradice in any conteft. ' Jl 

When they can make nothing elfe on’t, they find it the 
belt of their play to put it off with a jeft. L'F.Jlranrrc 

He was relolved not to fpcak diftinctly, knowing his beft 
pray to be in the dark, and that all his fafety lay in the confu- 
fion of his talk. ' Ttttotfon. 

In arguing the opponent ufes comprehcnnve and equivocal 
terms, to involve his adverfary in the doubtfuinefs of his ex- 
preftion, and therefore the anfwer on his fide makes it his play 
to diftinguim as much as he can. Lockei 

Bull’s friends advifed to gentler methods with the youn"’ 
lord; but John naturally lov'd rough play. ArbuthftoT. 

o. Adion ; employment ; office. 

The fcnfeJefs plea of right by providence 
Can laft no longer than the prefent fway ; ' 

But juftifies. the next who comes in play. Drxdctt 

7. Pradice ; adion; manner of adino- J 

Dcterminining as after I knew, in fecret manner, not to 
be far from the place where we appointed to meet, to prevent 
any foul play that might be offered unto me. Sidney, b ii 
». Act of touching an inftrument. 

9. Irregular and wanton motion. 

10. A ftat 


ftate of agitation or ventilation. 

Many have been lav’d, and manv may, 

VY ho never heard this queftion brought in play. 
Koom for motion. 


Drydet. 


3re ltc L cxa< % into one another, that they have 
*0 play between them, left they Ihake upwards or down- 

, o T -u c r. • Moxen'i Mechanical Exet cifo 

12. Liberty of ading; fwing. ^eretjes. 

Should a writer £>ivc the"full a/™ Lie 



Pla'i 
pofitions. 

P «r° Ar ' n - f - Day o« mpt f rom 


I thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual playday } 
Balls and mafquerades and Ihows. 


Swift's MifeUanies. 
Pla'ydebt. 
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Pla'ydebt. n.f. [play and debt.] Debt contracted by gaming. 
There are multitudes of leales upon fingle lives, and play- 
debts upon joint lives. Arbuthnot. 

She has feveral playdebts on her hand, which muft be dif- 
charged very fuddenly. Spcilator, 295. 

Player. n.f. [from play.] 

r. One who plays. 

2. An idler ; a lazy perfon. 

You’re pictures out of doors. 

Saints in your injuries, devils being offended. 

Players in your houfewifery. Shakejpeare's Othello. 

3. A£lor of dramatick feenes. 

Like players plac’d to fill a filthy ftage. 

Where change of thoughts one fool to other Ihews, 

And all but jells, ferve only forrow’s rage. Sidney. 
Certain pantomimi will reprefent the voices of players of 
interludes fo to life, as you would think they were thofe players 
themfelves. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

A player , if left of his auditory and their applaufe, would 
ftraight be out of heart. Bacon. 

Thine be the laurel then, fupport the ftage; 

Which fo declines, that fhortly we may fee 

Players and plays reduc’d to fecond infancy. Dryden. 

His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread. 

And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryden. 

4. A mimick. 

Thus faid the player god ; and adding art 
Of voice and gefture, fo perform’d his part. 

She thought, fo like her love the fhade appears. 

That Ceyx fpake the words. Dryden. 

5. One who touches a mufical inftrument. 

Command thy fervants to feck out a man, wh6 is a cun¬ 
ning player on the harp. 1 Samuel xvi. 16. 

6. A gameftcr. 

7. One who a£ls in play in any certain manner. 

The (hake bit him faft by the tongue, which therewith 
began fo to rankle and fwell, that, by the time he had knocked 
this foul player on the head, his mouth was fcarce able to 
contain it. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Pla'yfeLLOW. n.f. [play and fellow. ] Companion in amufe- 
ment. 

Inconftant in his choice of his friends, or rather never hav¬ 
ing a friend but p’ayfellows, of whom, when he was weary, 
he could no otherwife rid himfclf than by killing them. Sidn. 

She feem’d ftill back unto the land to look. 

And her p 'ayfellows aid to call, and fear 

The dafliing of the waves. Spenfex. 

Your precious felf had not then crofs’d the eyes 
Of my young playfeltoiv. Shakefp. Winter's Tele. 

Mitchance and forrow go along with you ! 

Heart’s difeontent and four affliiftion 

Be playfellows to keep you company ! Shakefp. 

Sweet playfellow, pray thou for us. 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius. Shakefp. 

This was the play at which Nero ftakcdthrec thoufand two 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds three (hillings and four 
pence upon every caft; where did he find playfellows ? 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Playful, adj. [play and full.] Sportive; full of levity. 

He is fcandalized at youth for being lively, and at child¬ 
hood for being playful. Addijon’s Spectator, N u 494. 

Playgame, n.f [play and game.] Play of children. 

That liberty alone gives the true relifh to their ordinary 
playgames. Locke. 

Pla'yhouse. n.f. [play and honfe.] Houfe where dramatick 
performances are reprefented. 

Thefe are the youths that thunder at a playhoufe , and fight 
for bitten apples. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

He hurries me from the playhoufe and feenes there, to the 
bear-garden. StiUingfeet. 

I am a fufficicnt theatre to myfelf of ridiculous actions, 
without expecting company either in a court or playhoufe. Dry. 

Shakefpear, whom you and cv’ry playhoufe bill 
Stile the divine. Pope's EpijUes of Horace. 

Pla'ypleasure. n.f. [play and pleafure.] Idle amufement. 
He taketh a kind of playpleajurc in looking upon the for¬ 
tunes of others. Bacon s Effayi. 

PLAYSOME. adj. [play and feme.] Wanton; full of levity. 

Pla'ysomeness. n.f [from ployfome.] Wantonnefs; levity. 

Pla ything, n.f. [play and thing.] Toy; thing to play 
with. 

O Caftnlio ! thou haft caught 
My foolilh heart; and like a tender child, 

That trufts his plaything to another hand, 

I fear its harm, and fain would have it back. Otway. 
A child knows his nurfe, and by degrees the playthings of 
a little more advanced age. Locke. 

The fervants Ihould be hindered from making court to 
them, by giving them fruit and playthings. Locke. 

O Richard, 

Would fortune calm her prefent rage, 

And give us playthings for our age. Prior. 
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Allow him but the plaything of a pen, 
He ne’er rebels or plots. 


Playwright, n.f [play and wright.] A maker of plf v f ‘ 
He ended much in the character he had liv’d in ; and Ho 
race’s rule for a play may as well be applied to him as a t>U 
wright. pf~ 

Plea. n. f. [plaid, old French.] 

1. The a£t or form of pleading. 

2. Thing offered or demanded in pleading 

The magnificoes have all perfuaded with him ; 

But none can drive him from the envious plea * 

Of forfeiture of juftice and his bond. 

3. Allegation. 

They tow’rds the throne fupreme. 

Accountable, made hafte, to make appear 
With righteous plea , their utmoft vigilance. 

4. An apology ; an excufe. 

The fiend, with neccffity. 

The tyrant’s plea , excus’d his deviliOi deeds. 

Thou determin’ft wcaknefs for no plea. 

When fuch occafions are. 

No plea muft ferve ; ’tis cruelty to fpare. 

Whoever argues in defence of absolute power in a Angle 
perfon, though he offers the old plaufible plea , that, it is his 
opinion, which he cannot help, unlefs he be convinced, ought 
to be treated as the common enemy of mankind. Sutift. 
To Pleach, v. a. [p/ejfer, Fr.J To bend; to interweave. 
A word not in ufe. 

Would’ft thou be window’d in great Rome, and fee 
Thy mafter thus, with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck. Shaiefpeare. 

Steal into the pleached bower. 

Where honey-fuckles ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter. Shakefp, 

To PLEAD, v, n. [plaider, Fr.] 

1. To argue before a court of juftice. 

To his accufations 

He pleaded ftill not guilty; and alleg’d 
Many (harp reafons. Shakefp. Henry VIH. 

O that one might plead for a man with God, as a man 


Shakefp, 


Milton. 


Milton . 
Milton. 

Denham. 


pleadeth for his neighbour! 

Of beauty fine; 
defend the i 


Job. xvi. 2i« 


Let others govern or defend the ftatc. 

Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Granviil. 

Lawyers and divines write down Ihort notes, in order to 
pteach or plead. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To fpeak in an argumentative or perfuafive way for or againft; 
to reafon with another. 

I am 

To plead for that, which I would not obtain. Shakefp. 
Who is he that will plead with me ; for now if I hold my 
tongue, I (hall give up the ghoft. Job . xiii. 19. 

If nature plead not in a parent’s heart. 

Pity my tears, and pity her defert. Dryden. 

It muft be no ordinary way of reafoning, in a man that is 
pleading for the natural power of kings, and againft all com- 
padl, to bring for proof an example, where his own account 
founds all the right upon compact. Locke. 

3. To be offered as a plea. 

Since you can love, and yet your error fee, 

The fame refiftlcis power may plead for me. 

With no lefs ardour I my claim purfue; 

I love, and cannot yield her even to you. 

To Plead, v. a. 

1. To defend; to difeufs. 

Will you, we (hew our title to the crown ? 

If not, our fwords (hall plead it in the field. 

2 . To allege in pleading or argument. 

Don Sebaftian came forth to intreat, that they might part 
with their arms like foldiers ; it was told him, that they could 
not juftly plead law of nations, for that they were not lawful 
enemies'. Spenfer on Ireland- 

If they will plead againft me my reproach, know that uod 
hath overthrown me. 7 °^ XIX- 

3. To offer as an excufc. . 

I will neither plead my age nor ficknefs, in excuic 0 
fruits. 

Plea'dable. adj. [from plead.] Capable to be allege 

I ought to be difeharged from this information, bccaufc thj 
privilege is pleadable at law. 

Pleader, n.f [plaidcur, Fr. from plead.] 

1. One who argues in a court of juftice. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charge, , 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift s i p 

2. One who fpeaks for or againft. 

If you 

Would be your country’s pleader , your good tongue 
Might flop our countryman. Shakefp. Cor^ 

So fair a pleader any caufc may gain. 

Plea'din 0, 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 
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Pleading.*./ [from fW.] Ait or form of pleading. 

If the heavenly folk Ihould know _ - r . 

► Thefe pleadings in the court below. Swift s ATtfrtf. 

PtEA'sANCE. n.f. [p/aifancc, Fr.J Gaiety; pleafantry; mer- 

rinlC The lovely pleafance and the lofty pride 

Cannot exprefled be by any art. Spenfer. 

Her words flie drowned with laughing vain, 

And wanting grace in utt’ring of the fame. 

That turned all her pleafance to a fcoffing game. F. Queen. 

Oh that men Ihould put an enemy mto their mouths, to 
ftcal away their brains ! that we Ihould with joy, 
revel and applaufe transform ourfelves into hearts. Shakefp. 
PLE'ASANT. adj. f plaifant , French.] 

Delightful; giving delight. 

The gods are juft, and of our pleafant vices 
Make inftruments to fcourge us. Shakefp. King Lear. 

What mod he Ihould diflike, feems pleafant to him ; 

What like, offenfive. Shakefp. King Lear. 

HoW good and how pleafant it is for brethren to dweJUn 

Unity! Verdure clad ^ 

Her univcrfal face with pleafant green. Milton. 

2. Grateful to the fenfes. 

Sweeter thy difeourfe is to my ear. 

Than fruits of palm-tree pleafantejl to thirft. Milton. 

■i Good humoured ; cheerful. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleafant fellow. Addijon. 

> Gav ; lively ; meny. 

Let neither the power nor quality of the great, or the wit 
of the pleafant prevail with us to flatter the vices, or applaud 
the prophanenefs of wicked men. Rogers s Sermons. 

c Trifling ; adapted rather to mirth than ufe. 

They, who would prove their idea ot infinite to be poli- 
tive, feem to do it by a pleafant argument, taken from the ne¬ 
gation of an end, which being negative, die negation of it 
.ispofitivc. , r , Locke ‘ 

Plea'santLY. adv. [from pleafant.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to give delight. 

2. Gaylv ; merrily ; in good humour. 

King James was wont pleafantly to fay, that the duke of 
Buckingham had given him a fecretary, who could neither 
write nor read. Clarendon. 

7. Lightly; ludicroufly. 

Euftathius is of opinion, that Ulyfles fpeaks plcafantly to 
Elpenor. Broome - 

Pleasantness, n.f. [fro m pleafant.] 

1. Delightfulnefs ; ftate of being pleafant. 

Doth not the pleafantnefs of this place carry in itfelf fuffa- 
cient reward. Sidney. 

2 . Gaiety; cheerfulncfs ; merriment. 

It was refrclhing, but compofcd, like site pleafantnefs of 
youth tempered with the gravity of age. South. 

He would fain put on iome pleafantnefs , but was not able 
to conceal bis vexation. TiUotfon. 

Plea's ANTRY. n.f. [plaifanterie, ^r.] 

1. Gaiety ; merriment. 

The harlhnefs of reafoning is not a little foltened and 
fmoothed by the infufions of mirth and pleafantry. Addifon. 

Such kinds of pleafantry are difingenuous in cridcifm, the 
greateft mailers appear ferious and inftru&ive. Addifon. 

2. Sprightly laying; lively talk. 

The grave abound in pleafantries, the dull in repartees and 
points of wit. Addifon's Spectator, N° 487. 

To Please, v. a. [placeo , Lat. plain , Fr.] 

1. To delight; to gratify; to humour. 

They pleafe themfelves in the children of ftrangers. If. 11. 6. 
Whether it were a whittling wind, or a pleafmg fall of 
water running violently. W"ifdom xvii. 18. 

Thou can’ll: not be fo pleas'd at liberty. 

As I fnall be to find thou dar’ft be free. Dryden. 

Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and cafe. 

Whom folly pleafes, and whofe follies pleafe. Pope. 

2 . To fadsfy ; to content. 

Doctor Pinch 

Eftablilh him in his true fenfe again, 

And I will pleafe you what you will demand. Shakefp. 

What next I bring Ihall pleafe 
Thy wilh exactly to thy heart’s defire. Milton. 

3. To obtain favour from ; to be pleafed with, is to approve; 
to favour. 

This is my beloved fon, in whom I am well pleafed. Mat. 
I have feen thy face, and thou waft pleafed with me. Gen. 
Fickle their ftate whom God 

Moft favours : who can pleafe him long ? Milton. 

4. To be Pleased. To like. A word of ceremony. 

Many of our moft Ikilful painters were pleafed to recom¬ 
mend this author to me, as one who perfectly underftood the 
rules of painting. Dryden's Dufrtfnoy. 

To Please. v. n . 

I. To give pleafurc. 

What pleaftng feem’d, for her now pleafes more. Milton. 
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I found fomething that was more pleafmg in them, 
ordinary productions. ™ 

2 ‘ T Their wine-oSngs Ihall not be pleafmg unto him. Hof a. 

7. To like ; to chufe. . 

Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eale 
Afliime what fexes and what fhapes they pleafe. I ope. 

4. To condefcend ; to comply. A word of ceremony. 

Pleafe you, lords, 

In fight of both our battles we may meet. SUarejp. 

The firft words that I learnt were, to exprefs mv dclue, 
that he would pleafe to give me my liberty. GuLver. 

Pleaser. n.f. [from pleafe,] One that courts favour. 

Plea singly, adv. [frompleafmg.} In iuch a manner as 

&V pt < a/ingly troublcfome thought and remembrance have been 

to me jince I left you. ^ 

Thus to herfelf Ihe pleafmgly began. MUton. 

The end of the artift is pleafmgly to deceive the eye. Dtyd. 

He gains all points, who pleajmgly confounds, 

Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. 0 -■ 

Plea'singness. n. J'. [from pleafmg.] Quality of giving de- 

Plea seman. n. f [pleafe and man.] Apickthank; an offi- 
cious fellow. 

Some carry talc, fom e plcnfanan, loinc flight zany. 

That knows the trick to make my lady laugh. 

Told our intents. Shakefp. Love's Labour Left. 

Pleasurable, adj. [from p’.eafure.] Delightful; full ot 

^Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as pleafur- 

able. , I m 

It affords a plcafurable habitation in every part, and that is 
the line ecliptick. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures: fo the blended ftreams, 

Each mutually correcting each, create 
A pleajurable medley. Philips. 

Our ill-judging thought 

Hardly enjoys the pleajurable tafte. Prior. 

PLEA'SURE. n.f. [plaiftr, French.] 

1. Delight; gratification <}f the mind or fenfes. 

Pleafure , in general, is the confequent apprehenfion of 
a fuitable object, fuitably applied to a rightly difpofed fa¬ 
culty. South’s Sermons. 

A caufe of men’s taking pleafure in the fins of others, is, 
that poor fpiritednefs that accompanies guilt. South's Sei mons. 

In hollow caves fwcet echo quiet lies ; 

Her name with pleafure once Ihe taught the ftiore, 

Now Daphne’s dead, and pleafure is no more. Pope. 

2. Loofe gratification. 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty. 

And yet feem cold. Shakefp. 

Behold yon dame does Ihake die head to hear of pleafures 
name. ShaieJ'p. King Lear. 

Not funk in carnal pleafure. Milton. 

3. Approbation. 

I he Lord taketh pleafure in them that fear him. Pfalms. 

4. What the will dictates. 

Ufe your pleafure \ if your love do not perfuadc you to 
come, let not my letter. Shakefp. Mere//, of Venice. 

He will do his pleafure on Babylon. If xlviii. 

5. Choice ; arbilrary will. 

We aferibe not only effects depending on the natural period 
of time unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as vary at plea¬ 
fure, but confirm our tenets by the uncertain account of 
others. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Half their fleet offends 
His open fide, and high above him Ihews; 

Upon the reft at pleajure he defeends, 

And doubly harm’d, he double harm bellows. Dryden. 

Raiie tempefts at your pleafure. Dryden. 

Wc can at pleafure move feveral parts of our bodies. Locke. 
All the land in their dominions being acquired by conqueft, 
was difpofed by them according to their pleafure. Arbuthnot. 
To Plea sure. v. a. [from the noun.] To pleafe; to gra¬ 
tify. This word, though fupported by good authoritv, is, 

I think, inelegant. 

Things, thus fet in order. 

Shall further thy harveft, and pleajure thee beft. Tujfer. 

I count it one of my greateft afflictions, that I cannot plea¬ 
fure fuch an honourable gentleman. Shaiefpeare. 

If what pleafes him, Ihall pleafure you. 

Fight clofer, or good faith you’ll catch a blow. Shakefp. 
When the way of pleafuring and difpleafuring licth by the 
favourite, it is impoflible any Ihould be overgreat. Bacon. 

Nothing is difficult to love ; it will make a man crofs his 
own inclinations to pleafure them whom he loves. TiUotfon. 
Plea'sureful. adj. [pleafure and/a//.] Pleafant; delightful. 
Obfolete. 

This country, for the fruitfulnefs of the land and the con- 
veniency of the fca, hath been reputed a very commodious 
and pleafureful country. Abbot's Defcript. of the IV'rid. 

19 X - Plebe/an. 
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P L E 

Plebei'an. n.f. [plebeien, Fr. plebeius, Lat.] One of the lower 
people. 

Let him 

Hoift thee up to the touting plebeians. Sbakefpeare. 

You re plebeians, if they be fenators. Sbakefpeare. 

u pon theleaft intervals of peace, the quarrels between 
the nobles and the plebeians would revive. o "ft 

Plebei'an. adj. 'J ' 

1. Popular ; confiding of mean perfons. 

As fwine are to gardens, fo are tumults to parliaments, 
and plebeian concourfes to publick counfcls. King Charles 

2. .Belonging to the lower ranks. 

He through the midft unmark’d. 

In fhew plebeian angel militant 

, loW f ft ° rder - Mltm ' s P°r. Lojl, b. X 

3- Vulgar; low; common. J * 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms; or to fav 
where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, as the ancients ufed, 
they be but (hifts of ignorance Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

•ffii!r CCSOf , I ? OU dabIe and not mouldable, fciJfible 
and not Icilfible are plebeian notions. Bacon 

Difhonour not the vengeance I defio- n ’d. 

A queen! and own a bafe plebeian mind ! Drvden 

Pledge, n. f [pleige, Fr. pieggio, Italian.] 

1. Any thing put to pawn. 

T pawnee ’ 2ny th ' nS g ' Ven by W3y ° f warrant or Security; a 

the ^ rft , wcre on, y pitied ; the great humility, 
zeal and devotion, which appeared to be in them, was in ail 
men s opinion a pledge of their harmlefs meaning. Hooker 
U none appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Thy heinous, manifeft and many treafons ; 

There is my pledge. I’ll prove it on thy heart. Sbakefpeare. 

1 hat voice their livelied pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. * Milton. 

Money is neceflary both for counters and for pledges , and 
carrying with it even reckoning and fccurity. Locke. 

Hymen diall be aton’d, dial! join two hearts. 

And Aribei t fhall be the pledge of peace. Rowe 

3. A furety; a bail; an hoftaee. 

What purpofe could there be of treafon, when the Guia¬ 
nans ode red to leave pledges, fix for one. Raleigh 

Good lurcties v/ill we have for thy return, 

„ And at thy pledges peril keep thy day. Dry den. 

To I ledge, -a. a. [pleiger , Fr. pieggiare, Italian.] 

1. 1 o put in pawn. 

Afleep and naked as an Indian lay. 

An honed fa£tor dole a gem away ; 

He pledg'd it to the knight; the knight had wit, 

So kept the diamond. Pope. 

2. To give as warrant or fecurity. ^ ’ 

3. To fecurc by a pledge. 

I accept her ; 

And here to pledge my vow, I give my hand. Sbakefp. 

4 - To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or health alter 
another. 

The fellow, that 
Parts bread with him, and pledges 
The breath of him in a divided draught, 

Is th’ readied man to kill him. Sbakefp. Ttmon of Mem. 

To you noble lord of Wedmoreland. 

—I pledge your grace. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

I hat flexammous orator began the king of Homebia’s 
health ; he prcfently pledg'd it. HowePs Vocal Forefl. 

Ple dget. n. f. [ptaggbe, Dutch.] A fmall mafs of lint. 

I applied a pledget of bafilicon. JVifemail's Surgery. 

Ple iads. 7 n.f [pleiades, Lat. irXeUSt^.] A northern con- 
Pleiades. J dellation. 

The pleiades before him danc’d. 

Shedding fweet influence. Milton. 

Then failors quarter’d heav’n, and found a name 
For pleiads , hyads and the northern car. Drytlen. 

Plenarily. adv. [from plenary.J Fully; completely. 

The caufc is made a plenary caufe, and ought to be detcr- 
P^arily. yf yl iff e ' s Parergon. 

PLENARY, adj. [from plenus, Lat.] Full; complete. 

I am far from denying that compliance on my part, for 
plenary confent it was not, to his deflruttion. King Charles. 
The caufe is mads a plenary caufe. Ayiiffe. 

A treatife on a fubjedt fhould be plenary or full, fo that no- 
thing may be wanting, nothing which is proper omitted. Watts. 
Plenary, n.f. Decifive procedure. 

A bare inditution without indu&ion does not make a 
plenary againd the king, where he has a title to prefenr. 
p , dtyliffe. 

iLENARiNEss. n.f [from plenary.] Fulnefs; completenels. 

1 le nilunary. adj. [from picnilunium, Lat.] Relating to 
the full moon. 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, the in- 
terlunary and plenilunary exemptions,' there would arife above 
an hundred more. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
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My fubditutes I fend you, and create 
r tempo tent on earth, of matchlefs might 
Iffuing from me. Milton's Par Loll 1 

Plenipote ntiary. n.f. [plenipotentiaire, Fr 1 Anf'f *' 
inveded with full power ’■* A ne £ otl ator 

m They w„ E only mo „ ks of ^ 

Thofe fpaces, which tile vacuids would have emnw l 
cau e devoid of air, the pleni/ls do not prove replcnifted’vit 
fubtle matter by any fenfible effedfr. F mned with 

Plenitude, n. f. [plenitude, from plenus, Lat. plenitude \'r i 

1. Fulnefs; the contrary to vacuity. ^ * J 

If there were every where an abfolute plenitude and denfitv 
without any pores between the particles of bodies, all IS 
of equal dimensions would contain an equal quantity of mat 
ter, and confequently be equally ponderous. Bentley's Serum, 

2. Repletion, animal fulnefs ; plethory. J 

Relaxation from plenitude is cured 'by fpare diet. Mouth 

3. Exuberance; abundance. W ‘ 

1 he plenitude of the pope’s power of difpenfing was the 

, 1 he plenitude of William’s fame 
Can no accumulated dores receive. p 

Ple’n'teocs. adj. [from plenty.] ’ 

1. Copious ; exuberant; abunuant. 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt 
Now plenteous thefe a&s of hateful flrife. Milton. 

Two plenteous fountains the whole profpeift crown’d • 
This through the gardens leads its dreams around. Air 

2. Fruitful; fertile. ? 

1 akc up the fifth part of the land in the feven plenteous 
, CtnefuxW. 34. 

J^ab ring the foil and reaping plenteous crop. Milton. 

I le nteously. adv. [from plenteous.'] Copioully; abun¬ 
dantly ; exub-rantly. 

Thy due from me is tears. 

Which nature, love and filial tendernefs 

Shah, O dear father, pay thee plenteouf . Sbakefp. 

God created the great whales and each 
Sou! living, each that crept, which plentcoufly 
The waters generated. Miltons Par. Lojl , l. vii. 

God proves us in this life, that he may the more pler.ttoujk 
reward us in the next. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Plenteousness. n.f. [from plenteous.] Abundance; fer¬ 
tility. 

The feven years of plenteonfr.efs in Egypt were endec’. 

_ Gtntf.s. 

PtE ntiful. adj. [plenty and full.] Copious; abundant; ex¬ 
uberant ; fruitful. 

To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like a bom; 
whence the talc of Amalthea’s plentiful horn. Raleigh. 

He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be preferved 
from decay. _ Bacon's Effays. 

If it be along winter, it is commonly a more plentiful 
>’ear. Bacon's Nat. HiJI. 

When they had a plentiful hatred, the farmer had hardlv 
any corn. L'Ef.rangt. 

Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, excellent edu¬ 
cation and a plentiful fortune. Swift. 

Plentifully, adv. [from plentiful. ] Copioufly; abundantly. 

They were not multiplied before, but they were at that 
time plentifully cncreafed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pern is plentifully furnifiied with water, there being a great 
multitude of fountains. Aeldifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Plentifulness, n. f [from plentiful.] The date of being 
plentiful ; abundance ; fertility. 

PLE'NTY. n.f. [fromplenus, full.] 

1. Abundance ; fuch a quantity as is more than enough. 

Peace, 

Dear nurfe of arts, plenties and joyful birth. Sbakefp. 
What makes land, as well as other things, dear, is plenty 
of buyers, and but few fellers; and fo plenty of fellers and 
few buyers makes land cheap. Locke. 

2. Fruitfulncfs ; exuberance. 

The teeming clouds 

Defcend in gladfome plenty o’er the world. * Tbomfon. 

3. It is ufed, I think, barbaroufly for plentiful. 

To grafs with thy calves, 

Where water is plenty. Tnjfers. Hujhandr). 

If reafons were as plenty as black berries, I would give no 
man a reafon on compulfion. Shukcyp. Henry I\ - 

4. A date in which enough is had and enjoyed. 

Ye lhall cat in plenty and be fatisfied, and praife the 
Lord. Joel ii. 26. 

c PtEONASM. 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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Ple'onasm. n.f. [pleonafme, Fr. plconafmus, Lat.] A,figure 
of rhetorick, by which more words are ufed than are neceflary. 
Flesh, n. f [A word ufed by Spenfer indcad of plajh, for the 
convenience of rhyme.] A puddle ; a boggy marfh. 

Out of the wound the red blood flowed freflj, 

That underneath his feet foon made a purple plejh. Spenfer. 
Ll HORA. n. f [from wAiiScofcs.] The date in which 
*thc vedels are fuller of humours than is agreeable to a na¬ 
tural date or health ; arifes either from a diminution of feme 
natural evacuations, or from debauch and feeding higher or 
more in quantity than the ordinary powers of the vifccra can 
dined : evacuations and exercife are its remedies. 

‘The difeafes of the fluids are a plethora, or too great abun¬ 
dance of laudable juices. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Plethore'tick. ? adj.[fromplethora.] Having a full habit. 
Pletho RICK. 1 y L r & 

The fluids, as they confid ot fpirit, water, falts, oil and 
terredrial parts, dider according to the redundance of the 
whole or of any of thefe; and therefore the plethoruk are 
phlegmatick, oily, faline, earthy or dry. , Arbuthnot. 
Plethory. n.f. [plcthorc, Fr. from nAn^dioa..] Fulnefs ot 
habit. 

In too great repletion, the cladick force of the tube throws 
the fluid with too great a force, and fubjedts the animal to 
the difeafes depending upon a plethory. Arbuthnot. 

Plevin. n.f. [plcuvine, Fr. plcvjna, law Lat.] In law, a 
warrant or aflurance. Sec Replevin. Dill. 

PLEURISY, n.f. [7rA£uc?Tif ; pleurefie, Fr. plcuritis, Lat.] 
Pieurify is an inflammation of the pleura, though it is 
hardly didinguitbable from an inflammation of any other part 
of the bread, which are all from the fame caufe, a dagnated 
blood ; and are to be remedied by evacuation, fuppuration or 
expectoration, or all together. ghiincy. 

}*[*-**] 

1. Difcafed with a pieurify. 

The vifeous matter, which lies like leather upon the ex- 
travafated blood of pleuriticb. people, may be diflolved by a 
due degree of heat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Denoting a pleurily. 

His blood was pleuritical , it had neither colour nor con¬ 
fidence. Wife man's Surgery. 

PLI'ABLE. adj. [pliable, from flier, Fr. to bend.] 

/. Eafy to be bent; flexible. 

Though an ad be never fo finful, they will drip it of its 
guilt, and make the very law fo pliable and b,ending, that it 
dial! be impoifible to be broke. South's Sermons. 

Whether the different motions of the animal fpirits may 
have any effed on the mould of the face, when the linea¬ 
ments arc pliable and tender, I diall leave to the curious. Add. 

2 . Flexible of difpoiition ; eafy to be perfuaded. 

Pliableness. n.f. [from pliable.] 

1. Flexibility ; eafmefs to be bent. 

2. Flexibility of mind. 

Compare the ingenuous pliab'enefs to virtuous counfels in 
youth, as it comes frefh out of the hands of nature, with the 
confirmed obdinacy in mod forts of fin, that is to be found 
in an aged frnner. South's Sermons. 

Pli'ancy. n.f. [from pliant.] Eafinefs to be bent. 

Had not exercife been neceflary, nature would not have 
given fuch an adivity to the limbs, and fucli a pliancy to every 
part, as produces t’nofc comprcflions and extendons neceflary 
for the prefervation of fuch a fyflem. Addijon's Spcflator. 
PLI ANT, etdj. [pliant, French.] 

1. lending; tough; flexile; flexible; lithe; limber. 

An anatonud promi fed to diffed a woman’s tongue, and 
examine whether the fibres may not be made up of a finer 
and more pliant thread. Addifon's Speflutor, N° 247. 

2. Ealy to take a form. 

Particles of hcav’nly fire. 

Or earth but new divided from the Iky, 

And pliant dill retain’d th’ cthcrial energy. Diydcn, 

As the wax melts that to the flame I hold. 

Pliant and warm may dill her heart remain. 

Soft to the print, but ne’er turn hard again. Granville. 

3. Eafily complying. 

In languages die tongue is more pliant to all founds, the 
joints more fupple to all feats of adivity, in youth than after- 
vvaids. Bacon's EJfesys. 

Thofe, who bore bulwarks on their backs. 

Now pradife ev’ry pliant gedure, 

Op’ning their trunk for ev’ry teder. Swift's Mifecl. 

4. Eafily perfuaded. 

The will was then dudile and pliant to right reafon, it 
met the didates of a clarified underdanding halfway. South. 
Pli'antness. n.f. [from pliant.] Flexibility; toughnefs. 
Greatncfs of weight, ciofcncfs of parts, fixation, pliant- 
nefs or foftnefs. Bacon's Nut. HiJI. 

Pu'cature. 7 n.f. [plicatura, from plico, Lat.] Fold; double. 
Plica'tion. J Plication is ufed fomewherein Clarijfa. 
Pli'ers. n.f. [from ply.] An indrument by which any thing 
is laid hold on to bend it. 


P L O 

Pliers are of two forts, flat-nofed and round-nofed; their 
office is to hold and faden upon a fmall work, and to fit it irt 
its place : the round-nofed pliers are ufed for turning or boring 
wire or fmall plate into a circular form. At ox on. 

I made a detention by a fmall pair of pliers. Ivtjtman. 
To Plight, v. a. [plichten, Dutch.] 

1. 'Fo pledge ; to give as furety. 

He piighted his right hand 

Unto another love, and to another land. Fairy £htccn. 
Saint Withold 

Met the night mare, and her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

I again in Henry’s royal name, 

Give thee her hand for iign ot plighted faith. Sbakefpeare. 

Here my inviolable faith I flight, 

Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. Dryden. 

New loves you leek. 

New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break. Dryden. 

I’ll never mix my flighted hands with thine. 

While fuch a cloud of mifehiefs hang; about us. Addifon. 

2 . To braid; to weave, [from plico, Lat. whence to ply or 
bend, and plight, pleight or plait, a fold or flexure.] 

Her head file fondly would aguife 
With gaudie girlonds, or frefh fiowrets dight 
About her neck, or rings of iuSh.csplight. Faity £>ueen. 

I took it for a fairy vilion 
Of fom’e gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live. 

And play i’ th’ plighted clouds. Milton. 

Plight, n.f. [This word Skinner imagines to be derived from 


fenfe.] 

1. Condition; flate. 

When as the careful dwarf had told. 

And made cnfample of their mournful fight 
Unto his mnftcr, he no longer would 
There dwell in peril of like painful plight. Fa. fhienu 
I think myfclt iu better plight for a lender than you are. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Befcech your highnefs, 

My women may be with me ; for, you fee. 

My plight requires it. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

They in lowlieft plight repentant flood 
Praying. Milton i Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

Thou muft not here 

Lie in this miferable loathfome flight. Milton. 

Moft perfect hero tried in heaviefl plight 
Of labours huge and hard. Milton. 

2. Good cafe. 

Who abufeth his cattle and ftarves them for meat. 

By carting or plowing, his gaine is not great; 

Where he that with labour can ufe them aright. 

Hath gaine to his comfort, and cattel in plight. Tuffer. 

3. Pledge ; gage, [from the verb.] 

That lord, whole hand muft take my p 'ight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Sbakefp. 

4. [From to plight.] A fold ; a pucker; a double ; a purlfo ; 
a plait. 

Yclad, for fear of fcorching air. 

All in a filken camus, lilly white, 

Purflcd upon with many a folded plight. Fairy L/hcien. 
Plinth, n. f. [TrAivS-if.] In architecture, is that fquare 
member which ferves as a foundation to the bafe of a pillar; 
Vitruvius calls the upper part or abacus of the Tufcan pillar, a . 
plinth, becaufe it refembles a fquare tile : moreover, the fame 
denomination is fometimes given to a thick wall, wherein 
there are two or three bricks advanced in form of a plat¬ 
band. Harris. 

To PLOD. v. n. [jploeghen, Dutch. Skinner.] 

1. To toil; to moil ; to drudge ; to travel. 

A plodding diligence brings us fooner to our journey’s end, 
than a fluttering way of advancing by ftarts. L'Ejlrange. 

He knows better than any man, what is not to be written ; 
and never hazards himfelf 10 far as to fall, but plods on de¬ 
liberately, and, as a grave man ought, puts his fiaft* before 
him. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

Th’ unletter’d chriflian, who believes in grots. 

Plods on to hcav’n, and ne’er- is at a lofs. Dryden. 

2. To travel laborioufly. 

Rogues, plod away o’ the hoof, feek flicker, pack. Ska. 
If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day. ' Sbakefp. Cymhelin*. 

Haft thou not held my flirrup { 

Bare-headed, plodded by my foot-cloth mule. 

And thought thee happy when I ftiook my head 1 Sbakefp. 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended, 

That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon. 

With fainted vow my faults to have amended. Sbakefp. 

3. To ffudy 
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3. To (ludy clofcly and dully. 

Univerfal plodding prifons up 
The nimble fpirits in the arteries; 

As motion and long-during a&ion tires 

The finewy vigour of the traveller. Shakefp. 

He plods to turn his am’rous fuit 
T’ a plea in law, and profecute. Hudibras, p. iii. 

She rcafon’d without plodding long. 

Nor ever gave her judgment wrong." Swift's Mi feel. 

Plo'dder. n.J. [from plod.] A dull heavy laborious man. 
Study is like the heav’ns glorious fun. 

That will not be deep fearch’d with faucy looks ; 

What have continual plodders ever won. 

Save bafe authority from other’s books ? Shakcfp. 

PLOT. n. f. [plot, Saxon. See Plat.] 

1. A fmall extent of ground. 

It was a chofen plot of fertile land, 

Amongft wide waves fet like a little nett. 

As if it had by nature’s cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the reft. Fairy Queen. 

Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot , 

Where yeerely as needeth mo poles may be got. Tuffer. 

Many unfreefuented plots there are, 

Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. Shahefpearc. 

Were there but this (ingle plot to lofe, 

This mould of Marcius, they to duft would grind if. 

And throw’t againft the wind. Shakcfp. 

When we mean to build, 

We firft furvey the plot, then draw the model, 

And when we fee the figure of the houfe, 

Then we muft rate the coft of the erection. Shakcfp. 

Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated wafte, but in 
garden plots under the negligent hand of a gardener. Locke. 

2. A plantation laid out. 

Some goddefs inhabiteth this region, who is the foul of 
this foil; for neither is any lefs than a goddefs, worthy to be 
(hi ined in fuch a heap of pleafures; nor any lefs than a god¬ 
defs could have made it fo perfect a plot. Sidney. 

3. A form ; a feheme; a plan. 

The law of England never was properly applied unto the 
Irifh nation, as by a purpofed plot of government, but as they 
could infinuate and (teal themfelves under the fame by their 
humble carriage. Spenfer on Ireland. 

4. [Imagined by Skinner to be derived from platform, but evi¬ 
dently contracted from complot , Fr.] A confpiracy ; a fecret 
delign formed againft another. 

I have o’erheard a plot of death upon him. Shakcfp. 
Eafy feems the thing to every one. 

That nought could crofs their plot, or them fupprefs. Dan. 

5. An intrigue} an affair complicated, involved and embarrafled } 
the (lory of a play, comprifing an artful involution of affairs, 
unravelled at laft by fomc unexpected means. 

If the plot or intrigue muft be natural, and fuch as fprings 
from the fubjcil, then the winding up of the plot muft be a 
“probable confequencc of all that went before. Pope. 

Nothing muft be fung between the acts. 

But what lome way conduces to the plot. RoJ'common. 

Our author 

Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight’s advice, 

Made him obferve the fubjeCl and the plot. 

The manners, paflions, unities, what not ? Pope. 

They deny the plot to be tragical, becaufe its cataftrophc 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 

6. Stratagem } fecret combination to any ill end. 

Fruftrate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 

7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 

Who fays he was not 
A man of much plot. 

May repent that falfe accufation} 

Having plotted and pen’d 
Six plays to attend 

The farce of his negociation. Denham. 

To Plot. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To form fchemes of mifehief againft another, commonly 
againft thofe in authority. 

The lubtle traitor 

This day had plotted in the council houfe 

To murthcr me. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

The wicked plottcth againft the juft. Pfalm xxxvii. 12. 

He who envies now thy ftate. 

Who now is plotting how he may feduce 

Thee from obedience. Milton s Par. Lofl, b. vi. 

The wolf that round th’ inclofurc prowl’d 
To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold. Dry den. 

2. To contrive; to feheme. 

The count tells the marquis of a flying noife, that the 
prince did plot to be fecretly gone; to which the marquis an- 
fwer’d, that though love had made his highnefs Ileal out of 
his own country, yet fear would never make him run out of 
Spain. mtton. 

To Plot. v. a. 

1. To plan; to contrive. 


PLO 

With (hame and forrow fill’d : 

Shame for his folly ; forrow out of time 

For plotting an unprofitable crime. n , 

2. To deferibe according to ichnography. 

This treatife plottcth down Cornwall, as it now ftandeth 
for the particulars. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

Plo'tter. n.f [from^/.] ’ J * al1 ' 

1. Confpirator. 

As for you. Colonel, we (hall try who’s the greater b’etttr 
of us two; I againft the ftate, or you againft the petticoat 

. Aden's Spanijb Fryer 

2. Contriver. 


An irreligious moor. 
Chief architeil and plotter of thefe woes. 


Shakcfp. 


Plo'ver. n.f. [pluvier, Fr. pluvialis, Lat.J A lapwing. \ 
bird. 6 ‘ 

Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, patridge, phea- 
fant and plover. Carew's Survey of j Cornwall. 

Scarce 

The bittern knows his time : or from the (horc. 

The plovers when to lcattcr o’er the heath 

And ling. Thomfon's tipnkg. 

PLOUGH, n.f. [ploj, Saxon; plog, Danifh; plocgh, Dutch] 

1. The inftrument with which the furrows arc cut in the ground 
to receive the feed. 

Look how the purple flower, which the plough 
Hath (horn in funder, languifhing doth die. Peacbm. 
Some p:oughs differ in the lengtii and fliape of their beams; 
fomc in the (hare, others in the coulter and handles. Aim. 

In ancient times the facred plough employ’d 
The kings and awful fathers. Thomfen. 

2. A kind of plane. Ainfwortb. 

To Plough, v. n. To prailife aratioa ; to turn up the around 

in order to fow feed. 

Rebellion, infolence, fedition 
We ourfclvcs have plough'd for, fow’d and fcatter’d. 

By mingling them with us. Shakcfp. Coriolanus, 

Doth the ploughman plough all day to fow l If. xxviii. 24. 

They only give the land one p 'oughing, anil low white 
oats, and harrow them as they do black. Mortimer. 

To Plough, v. a. 

1. To turn up with the plough. 

Let the Volfcians 

Plough R.ome and harrow Italy. Shakcfp. Coriolum. 

Sliou’d any Have, fo lewd, belong to you l 
No doubt you’d fend the rogue, in fetters bound, 

To work in bridewell, or to plough your ground. Dry do;. 
A man may plough , in ftiff grounds the firft tune fallowed, 
an acre a day. Mortimer. 

You find it ploughed into ridges and furrows. Mortimer. 

2. To bring to view by the plough. 

Another of a du Iky colour, near black; there are of thefe 
frequently ploughed up in the fields of Weldon. IVooduxnd. 

3. To furrow; to divide. 

When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid. 

He plough'd the Tyrrhene feas with fails difplay’d. Addif 

With fpecd we plough the watry way. 

My power (hall guard thee. Pope's Odyffq. 

4. To tear; to furrow. 

Let 

Patient Oilavia plough thy vifage up 

With her prepared nails. Shakcfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Plou'ghboy. n.f. [plough and boy.] A boy that follows the 
plough ; a coarlc ignorant boy. 

A plsughboy, that has never fecn any thing but thatched 
houfes and his parilh church, imagines that thatch belongs to 
the very nature of a houfe. Watts's Logic! 

Plou'gher. n.f. [from plough."] One who ploughs or culti¬ 
vates ground. 

When the country (hall be rcpleniftied with corn, as it 
will, if well followed ; for the country people themfelves are 
great ploughers and fmall fpenders of corn: then there (houlu 
be good (tore of magazines creeled. Spenjer. 

PloUGHLa'nd. n.f. [ plough and land. ] A farm for corn. 

Who hath a ploughland cafts all his feed-corn there. 

And yet allows his ground more corn (hould bear. Donne. 
In this book are entered the names of the manors or in¬ 
habited townfhips, the number of ploughlands that each con 
tains, and the number of the inhabitants. di“ e - 

Plou'ghman. n.f. [plough and man.] 

x. One that attends or ufes the plough. 

When (hepherds pipe on oaten draws. 

And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks. 

The cuckow then on ev’ry tree. Shakijp* • 

God provides the good things of the world, to lerve 
neeeds of nature by the labours of the ploughman. °) ’ 

The careful ploughman doubting (lands. ^ 

Your reign no lefs allures the ploughman's pezee, 

Than the warm fun advances his increafe. . 

'Fhe merchant gains by peace, and the loldicrs y >. 
(hepherd by wet (batons, and the ploughmen by dry. 1 

Who 

8 
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Who can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughman conful in his coarfe attire. 
One 


Drydcn. 


My ploughman's is, t’other my (hepherd’s fon. Drydcn. 

2. A grofs ignorant ruftick. 

Her hand ! to whofe foft feizure 
The cignet’s down is harfh, and, Ipiteof fenfe, 

Hard as the palm of ploughman. Shakcfp. 

3. A ftrong laborious man. 

A weak ftomach will turn rye bread into vinegar, and a 
ploughman will digeft it. Arluthnot on Aliments. 

Plou'ghmonda y. n.f. The monday after twelfth-day. 
Ploughmunday next after that the twclftide is pad, 

Bids out with the plough, the word hulband is laft. 7 ‘uffer. 
Plouchsha're. n. f. [plough and Jhare. ] The part of the 
plough that is perpendicular to the coulter. 

As the earth was turned up, the ploughjhare lighted upon a 
great (lone; we pulled that up, and fo found fome pretty 
things. Sidney , b. ii. 

The pretty innocent walks blindfold among burningp/5^/1- 
fhares without being fcorched. Addif on's Spectator. 

To PLUCK, v. a. [ploccian, Sax. plocken , Dutch.] 
j. To pull with nimblencfs or force; to fnatcli; to pull; to 
draw; to force on or oft*; to force up or down ; to ail upon 
with violence. It is very generally and licentioufly ufed, par¬ 
ticularly by Shahefpearc. 

It feemed better unto that noble king to plant a peaceable 
government among them, than by violent means to pluck them 
under. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You were crown’d before, 

And that high royalty was ne’er pluck'd off. Shakefp. 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees, 

For now a time is come to mock at form. Shakefp. 

Can’d thou not 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfc the duff’d bofom. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth with 
comelinefs plucked all gaze his way. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

I gave my love a ring; 

He would not pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world mafters. Shakefp. Merck of Venice. 

If you do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right, 

You pluck a thoufand dangers on your head. Shakefp. 

Dive into the bottom of the deep, J 

Where fathom line could never touch the ground. 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks? Shakefp. 
I will pluck them up by the roots out of my land. 2 Chron. 
Pluck away his crop with his feathers. Lev. i. 16. 

A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is 
P la , nted - Ecc’uf. iii. 2. 

They pluck off their (kin from off them. Mic. iii. 2. 

Difpatch ’em quick, but firft pluck out their tongues, 

Left with their dying breath they fow fedition. Addifon. 

Beneath this (hade the weary peafant lies. 

Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes rife. Gay. 
From the back 

Of herds and flocks, a thoufand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool. ~ Thomfon's Spring. 

2. To drip of feathers. 

Since I pluckt geefe, I knew not what it was to be beaten. 

I come to thee from plume pluck'd Richard. “t&X 
3 - To pluck up a heart or fpirit. A proverbial expreflion for 
taking up or refuming of courage. 

He willed them to pluck up their hearts, and make all 
things ready for a new affault, wherein he expeiled they (hould 
with couragious refolution recompenfe their late cowardice. 

Knoltes's Hiflory of the Turks 
Pluck, n.f. [from the verb.] )J 

J- A pull; a draw ; a (ingle ail of plucking. 

Birds kept coming and going all the day long; but fo few 
at a time, that the man did not think them worth a pluck. 

Were the ends of the bones dry, they could not, without 
great difficulty, obey the plucks and attractions of the motorv 

2 I'p/ C ; 1 p r T fyy on the Creation. 

2. [t iugM, Fife. I know not whether derived from the 
- L-nglith, rather than the Englifli from the Erfe.l The heart 
hver and lights of an animal. 

G-U'cker. n.f. [from pluck.] One that plucks. 

I hou letter up and plucker down of kings ! Shakefh 

ttilJ it as foon as you fee the tad begin to grow brown, at 
which time let the pkckers^c it up in handfuls. Mortimer. 

fi Ugg l Swedifll; p/iigghe, Dutch.] A ftopplc ; 
an .' “’mg driven hard into another body. 

t orSm eValVC With thfe plug ' dra w down the fucker 

with a man’s own (hadow, confifts iiwhc 
bnrnd.fo.Hgof t flicks gra f H in each hand, aud loadcn 
p ugs of lead at either end : this opens the cheft. Addif. 

tvich,|.! t ‘ 1 ' ,g A / Wi! V C ’ f >’ our mouth fu!l ° p corks, together 
* a lar 2 e P ,u i of tobacco. Swifl's Dircdl. to the Butter. 
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To Plug. v. a. [fib n the noun.] To ftop with a plug. 

A tent p ugging up the orifice, would make the matter re¬ 
cur to the part difpofed to receive it. Sharp's Surge/y. 

Plum. n.f. [plum, plumrpcop, Sax. llumme, Danilh. A cu- 
ftom has prevailed of writing plumb, but improperly, 
x. A fruit. 

The flower confifts of five leaves, which are placed in a 
circular order, and expand in form of a rofe, from whofe 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an 
oval or globular fruit, having a foft flclhy pulp, furrounding 
an hard oblong ftonc, for the mod part pointed; to which 
(hould be added, the footftalks are long and (lender, and have 
but a fmglc fruit upon each : the fpecies are; 1. The jean- 
hativc, or white primordian. 2. The early black damafk, 
commonly called the Morocco plum. 3. The little black 
damalk plum. 4. The great damafk violet of Tour». 5. 
The Orleans plum. b. The Fotheringham plum. 7. The 
Perdrigon plum. 8. The violet Perdrigon plum. 9. The 
white Perdrigon plum. 10. The red imperial plum, fome- 
times called the red bonum magnum. 11. The white im¬ 
perial bonum magnum ; white Holland or Mogul p'um. 12. 
The Chefton plum. X3. The apricot plum. 14. Thcmaitre 
claude. X5. La roche-courbon, or diaper rouge; the red 
diaper plum. 16. Queen Claudia. 17. Myrobalan plum. 
18. The green gage plum. 19. The cloth'of gold p'um. 
20. St. Catharine plum. 21. The royal plum. 22. La mi- 
rabclle. 23. The Brignole plum. 24. The emprefs. 25. 
The monlieur p 'urn : this is fometimes called the Wentworth 
plum, both refembling the bonum magnum. 26. The cherry 
plum. 2 7. The white pear plum. 28. The mufcle plum. 
29. The St. Julian plum. 30. The black b'ullacc-trce plum. 
31. The white bulkce-tree/Za/n. 32. The black thorn or 
floe-tree plum. Miller. 

Philofophers in vain enquired, whether the fummum bonum 
confided in riches, bodily delights, virtue or contemplation : 
they might as reafonably have difputed, whether the bed re- 
lifli were in apples, plums or nuts. Locke. 

2. Raifin ; grape dried in the fun. 

I will dance, and cat p urn; at your wedding. Shakefp. 

3. [In the cant of the city.] The fum of one hundred thou¬ 
fand pounds. 

By the prefent ediil, many a man in France will fwcll into 
a plum, who fell feveral thoufand pounds (hort of it the day 

bcfor ?- , r n Addifon. 

I he mifer muft make up his plum , 

And dares not touch the hoarded fum. Prior. 

By fair dealing John had acquired fome plums, which he 
might have kept, had it not been for his law-fuit. Arbuth. 
Afk you, 

Why (he aird Saplio raife that monftrous fum ? 

Alas I they fear a man will coft a plum. Pope 

4. A kind of play, called how many plum , for a penny. Ainf. 

1 lu -mage. n.f. [plumage, Fr] Feathers ; fuit of feathers 

I he plumage of birds exceeds the pilofrty of beads. Bacon 
Say, will the falcon, ftoonfoc from above, 

Smir with her varying p the dove. Pcbe. 

1 lumb n. f. [p.omb, Fr. plumbum, Lat. j A plummet; a leaden 
weight let down at the end of a line. 

If the plumb line hang juft upon the perpendicular, when 
the level is fet flat down upon the work, the work is level. 

, rr , Moxons Mechanical Exercifes. 

1 lumb. adv. [from the noun.] Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

If all thcle atoms (hould defeend plumb down with equal 
velocity, being all per tally 1’olid and imporotis, and the va¬ 
cuum not refilling their motion, they would never die one 
overtake the other. R e „ t})( Crcathn% 

Is it not a <ad thing to fall thus plumb into the grave? well 
one minute and dead the next. b Co'/ler 

To Plumb, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To found ; to ft-arch by a line with a weight at its end. 
channel.' 110 ^ eXpericnctd £ tfthcn P^ed the depth of the 

Pf iTmkS' 6 an ? Work b * thc P^mmet. <? ^ W- 

^CVmn l **/■• W°»d»'r, Fr.J One who works upon lead. 
Commonly written and pronounced plummer. 

Plu mbery. n.J. [from plumber.] Works of lead ; the ma- 
nufailures of a plumber. Common!;- Ipelt plummery 
Pt u mcake. n.J. [p’um and cake.] Cake made witTraifins 

w H u crai Tl m d thcm 1,11 ‘Heir guts did akc 
V\ ith caudle, cuftard and bhtmeake n ./•> 

PLUME. Pr . H “ Mras - 

1. leather of birds. 

Let frantick Talbot triumph fora while, 

w 5 il ' k n a ; P ea( ; ock ’ lwCL 'P his tail; 

STlt-l or “• b,sdd ^ s 

2. Feather worn as an ornament. ™ ' Mu f« um - 


Let every feeble rumour (hake your hearts. 
Your enemies with nodding of their plumes 
Fan you into defpair. shaV.i 


Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
Eaftern 
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Eaftern travellers know thatoftridges feathers are common, 
and the ordinary plume of Janizaries. Brown. 

The fearful infant 

Daunted to fee a face with fteel o’erfpread, 

> And his high plume that nodded o’er his head. Drydtn. 

3. Pride ; towering mien. 

J Great duke of Lancafter, I come to thee 

From plume pluckt Richard, who with willing foul 
Adopts thee heir. Shakefpcarc’s Richard II. 

4. Token of honour; prize of conteft. 

Ambitious to win from me fome plume. Milton. 

5. Plume is a term ufed by botanifts for that part of the feed 
of a plant, which in its growth becomes the trunk : it is in- 
dofed in two (mail cavities, formed in the lobes for its recep¬ 
tion, and is divided at its loofe end into divers pieces, all 
clofelv bound together like a bunch of feathers, whence it 
has this name. 

To Plume, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pick and adjuft feathers. 

Swans mull be kept in fome enclofed pond, where they 
may have room to come afliore and plume themfelves. Mort . 

2. [P lunar, Fr.] To ftrip of feathers. 

Such animals, as feed upon ficfli, devour fome part of the 
feathers of the birds they gorge themfelves with, bccaufe they 
will not take the pains fully to plume them. Bay. 

2. To ftrip ; to pill. , 

They ftuck not to fay, that the king cared not to plume 
the nobility and people to feather himfelt. Bacon. 

4. To place as a plume. 

His ftature reach’d the fky, and on his creit 
Sat horror plum’d. Milan’s Par. Lojl , b. iv. 

c. To adorn with plumes. 

Farcwel the plumed troops, and the big war, . 

That make ambition virtue. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Plumea'llum. n. J. [alumen plumofum, Lat.J A kind of 

^Plumcallum, formed into the likenefs of a wick, will ad- 
miniftcr to the flame, and yet not confume. Vitkins. 

Plumi'gerous. adj. [pluma and gero, Lat.] Having feathery 

PlumpedE. n.f. [pluma and pes, Lat.] A fowl that has 

feathers on the foot. li 

Plu mmet, n.f. [ (xomplumb .] . , 

j. A weight of lead hung at a firing, by which depths are 
founded, and perpendicularity is dilccrned. 

Deeper than did ever plummet found. 

I’ll drown my book. Shake/p. Tempefl. 

Fly envious time 

Call on the lazy leaden-ftepping hours, 

"Whole fpeed is but the heavy plummet’ s pace. Milton. 

~ ^GodTlees' the body of flefh which you bear about you, 
and the plummets which it hangs upon your foul, and there¬ 
fore, when you cannot rife high enough to him, he comes 
down to you. Duffa's Rules for Devotion 

The heavinefs of thefe bodies, being always in thcafcend- 
incftdc of the wheel, muft be counterpoiled by a plummet 
faftened about the pulley on the axis: tins/.//™/ will dc- 
feend according as the land doth make the feveral parts of 

the wheel lighter or heavier. ' , 

PluMO'sitV. n.f. [from plumous.] The ftate of having feathers. 
Plu'mous. adj/[plumeuxy Fr. plumofus, Lat.] Feathery; rc- 
lembling feathers. . .. „ , 

This has a like bod, m 

PLUMP, ad]. [Of this word the etymology is not known. 
Skinner derives it from pommele, Fr. full like a npe app e ; it 
might be more cafily deduced from plum, which yet feems 
' veryharfh. Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; not lean; 

fleck; full and fmooth. , ^ , 

The heifer, that valued itfelf upon a fmooth coat and a 
plump habit of body, was taken up for a lacnfice; but the 
ox, that was defpifed for his raw bones, went on with his 
work WU. , LEJIrwg'. 

Plump gentleman, 

Get out as faft as e’er you can ; 

Or ceafe to pufh, or to exclaim, . 

You make the very croud you blame. rTl ° ’ 

The famifh’d cow 

Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. wf- 

Plump, n.f [from the adjeaivc.] A knot; a tuft; acluftcr, 
a number joined in one mafs. 

England, Scotland, Ireland lie all in a plump together, not 

acceffible but by lea. f _ ... ’ 

Warwick having cfpied certain plumps of bcottiih noric- 
mcn ranging the field, returned towards the arricr fr*° 1 J^!^ 
vent danger. . 

We refted under a plump of trees. nanny. 

Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high ; 

They clofe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the fowfing eagle will defeend. Dryden. 

To Plump, v. a. [from the adjeaivc.] To fatten; to fwell, 
to make large. 


PLU 

The particles of air expanding themfelves, plump out the 
Tides of the bladder, and keep them turgid. ^oylt. 

I’m as lean as carrion ; but a wedding at our houfe will 
plump me up with good chear. L'Ejlrenge, 

Let them lie for the dew and rain to plump them. Mort. 
To Plump, v. n. [from the adverb.] 

2. [From the adjedtive.J Tobefwollen. Ainfmrtb. 

1. To fall like a ftone into the water. A word formed from the 
found. 

Plump, adv. [Probably corrupted from plumb , or perhaps 
formed from the found of a ftone falling on the water.] 
With a fudden fall. 

I would fain now fee ’em rowl’d 
Down a-hill, or from a bridge 
Head-long caft, to break their ridge ; 

Or to fome river take ’em 

Plump , and fee if that would wake ’em. B. Jolmfn. 
Fluttering his pennons vain plump down he drops. Milt. 
Plu'mper. n.f [from plump.] Something worn in the mouth 
to fwell out the cheeks. 

She dext’roufly bet plumpers draws, 

That ferve to fill her hollow jaws. Swift’s Mifcel. 

Plu'mpness. n.f. [from plump.} Fulnefs; difpofition towards 
fulnefs. 

Thofe convex glaffcs fupply the dcfe£t of plumpncfs in the 
eye, and by encreafmg the refradlion make the rays converge 
fooner, fo as to convene at the bottom of the eye. Newton. 
Plu'mporridge. n.f. [plum and porridge.] Porridge with 
plums. 

A rigid diffenter, who dined at his houfe on Chriflmas- 
day, eat very plentifully of his plumporridge. Addifm. 

Plu mpuddinc. n.f. [plum and pudding.] Pudding made 
with plums. 

Plu'mpy. adj. Plump ; fat. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eync, 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shahefp. 

Plumy, adj. [from plume.] Feathered; covered with feathers. 
Satan fell, and ftraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him foft 

From his uneafy ftation, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milton. 

Appear’d his plumy creft, befmear’d with blood. Addijsn. 
Sometimes they are like a quill, with the plumy part only 
upon one fide. Crew’s Cofmol. b. i. 

To PLU NDER, v. a. [plundercn, Dutch.] 

1. To pillage ; to rob in an hoftile way. 

Nebuchadnezzar plunders the temple of God, and we find 
the fatal doom that afterwards befel him. South’s Serum. 
Ships the fruits of their exadtion brought. 

Which made in peace a treafure richer far. 

Than what is plunder’d in the rage of war. 

2. To rob as a thief. . 

Their country’s wealth our mightier mifers drain, 

Or crofs, to plunder provinces, the main. . Pope. 

Plu'nder. n.f. [from the verb.] Pillage; fpoils gotten in war. 
Let loofe the murmuring army on their mailers, 

To pay themfelves with plunder. Otway. 

Plu'nderer. n.f. [from plunder.] 

1. Hoftile pillager; fpoilcr. 

2. A thief; a robber. 

It was a famous faying of William Rufus, whofoevcriparcs 
perjured men, robbers, plunderers and traitors, deprive 111 
good men of their peace and quietnefs. Addijon. 

° We cannot future violence o’ercome. 

Nor give the miferable province cafe. 

Since what one pluncCrer left, the next will feize. Dryden. 
To PLUNGE, v. a. [plonger, Fr.] , 

1. To put fuddcnly underwater, or under any thing luppoK 

li( l uid - . . Milton. 

Plunge us in the flames. . 

Headlong from hence to plunge herfelf lhc fprmgs. 

But fhoots along fupported on her wings. vr i 

2. To put into any ftate fuddcnly. 

I mean to plunge the boy in pleafing fl?cp, 

And ravilh’d in Idalian bow’rs to keep. v 1 

3. To hurry into any diftrefs. 

O confcience ! into what abyfs of fears 

And horrors haft thou driv’n me ? out of which 
I find no way ; from deep to deeper plung d. 

Without a prudent determination in matters uctorc ^ 
(hall be plunged into perpetual errors. . it 

4. To force in fuddenly. This word, to what adhon ^. 
4 be applied, commonly exprefles either violence and f 

in the agent, or diftrefs in the patient. 

At this advanc’d, and fudden as the word. 

In proud Plexippus’ boiom flung //the fword " • • 

Let them not be too hafty to plunge their c q 
into the depths of knowledge. 

To Plunge, v. n. 

1. To fink fuddenly into water; to dive. 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. Sbakefp. Juki 


Drydtn. 
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PLY 

His courfer plung’d , 

And threw him off; the waves whelm d over him. 

And helplcfs in his heavy arms he drown d. Dr den. 

When thou, thy £hip o’erwhelm d with waves, (halt be 
Forc’d to plunge naked in the raging fea. Dry den. 

When tortoifes have been a long time upon the water, 
their fhell being dried in the fun, they are eafily taken ; by 
rcafon they cannot plunge into the water nimbly enough. Ray. 

, To fall or rufh into any hazard or diftrefs. 

He could find no other way to conceal his adultery but to 
plunge into the guilt of a murther. lillotjon. 

1 * Bid me for honour plunge into a war 

Then ftialt thou fee that Marcus is not flow. Addijon. 

Impotent of mind and uncontroul d. 

He plung'd into the gulph which heav’11 foretold. 

Plunge. n.J. 

1. Act of putting or finking under water. 
o Difficulty; ftrait; diftrefs. 

She was weary ot her life, fince file was brought to that 
rlunttei to conceal her hufband’s murder, or accufe her Ion. 

T“ * * Sidneys b. 11. 

People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven for help, 
without helping themfelves. B EJtrange. 

Wilt thou behold me finking in my woes ? 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 

To raife me from amidftthis plunge of furrows ? Addijon. 

He muft be a good man ; a quality which Cicero and 
Quintilian are much at a plunge in aliening to the Greek 
and Roman orators. Baker’s Reflexions on Learning 

Plu'ngeoN. n.f [mergus, Lat.] A fea bird. Amf 

Plu nger. n.J. [from plunge.] One that plunges; a diver 
Plu'nket. n.J. A kind ot blue colour. Ainfworth. 

PLU RAL, adj. [pluralis , Lat.] 

1. Implying more than one. 

Thou haft no faith left now, unlcfs thoud ft two ; 

Better have none c7 , a 

Than plural faith, which is too much by one. Shakcjp. 

2 . [In grammar.] . . c 

The Greek and Hebrew have two variations, one to iig- 
nify the number two, and another to fignify a number of more 
than two ; under one variation the noun is faid to be of the 
dual number, and under the other of the plural. Clarke. 

Pluralist, n.f [pluralifle , Fr. from plural.] 1 One that 
holds more ecclefialtical benefices than one with cure of louls. 

If the pluralfls would do their bell tolupprefs curates, their 
number might be fo retrenched, that they would not be in 
the lcaft formidable. Collier on Pride. 

Plura'li iy. n.J. [pluralit'e, Fr.] 

1. The ftate of being or having a greater number. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts, that 
maketh the total greater; yet it feemeth to the eye a fliorter 
dillancc of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it 
have trees, whereby the eye may divide it. Bacon. 

2. A number more than one. . 

Thofe hereticks had introduced a plurality of gods, and lo 
made the profeffion of the unity part of the fymbolum, that 
fliould diferiminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 

They could forego plurality of wives, though that be the 
main impediment to the converfion of the Eaft Indies. Bent/. 

’Tis impofiiblc to conceive how any language can want this 
variation of the noun, where the nature of its fignification is 
fuch as to admit of plurality. Clarke’s Lat. Grammar. 

3. More cures of fouls than one. 

4. The greater number; the majority. 

Take the plurality of the world, and they are neither wife 
noreood. L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

Plu rally. adv. [from plural.] In a fenle implying more 
than one. 

Plush, n.f [peluche, Fr.] A kind of villous or fhaggy cloth ; 
Ihag. 

The bottom of it was fet againft a lining of plufh , and the 
found was quite deaded, and but mere breath. Bacon. 

The colour of plu/h or velvet will appear varied, if you 
ftroak part of it one way, and part of it another. Boyle . 

I love to wear cloths that are flufh. 

Not prefacing old rags with plujh. Cleaveland. 

Plu'shek. n.f. A fea hfti. 

The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of fifh called a 
plujher , fomewhat like the dog-fifti, who leapeth above wa¬ 
ter, and therethrough bewrayeth them to the balker. Careru. 
Plu'vial. 1 adj. from pluvia, Latin.] Rainy; relating to 
Plu'vjous. J raim 

The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only figni- 
ficth a moift and pluvious air about them. Brown. 

Plu'vial. n.f. [fluvial, Fr.] A piieft’s cope. Ainf. 

To Ply. v. a. [plien, to work at any thing, old Dutch. Junius 
and Skinner.] 

1. To work on any thing clofely and importunately. 

Thefavage raves, impatient of the wound. 

The wound’s great author clofe at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes. Drydtn. 
The hero from afar 

Plies him with darts and ftones ; and diftant war. Drydtn. 


P O A 

2 To employ with diligence; to keep bufy; to let on work* 

Her gentle wit Ihe plies 

To teach them truth. . Ffjry Q. 

Keep houfe, and ply his book, welcome his friends, 

Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. Shakejp. 

They their legs ply’d, not Haying 
Until they reach’d the fatal champam. Hudtb a . 

He who exerts all the faculties ot lus foul, and flies a 
means and opportunities in the fearch of truth, may reft upon 
° f “* «*>“'“ * in,ormc ‘ 1 ’ 

&U The weary Trojans^ then Ihattcr’d oars 

To ncareft land. Drydm s Vng'-l. 

I have plied my needle thefe fifty years, and by my good 
will would never have it out of my hand. Spectator. 

3. To pra£tife diligently. 

J He ftcrlily bad him other bufinefs ply. Spenjer. 

Then commune how they bell may ply 
Their erowing work. . , fifton. 

Their bloody talk, unweary’d Hill, they ply. Waller. 

4. To folicit importunately. , 

4 He plies her hard, and much ram wears the marble. Sha. 

He plies the duke at morning and at night. 

And doth impeach the freedom of the ftate. 

If they deny him juftice. Shakejp. Merch. of Venice. 

Whofocver has any thing of David’s piety will be perpe¬ 
tually plying the throne of grace with luch like acknowledg¬ 
ments : as, blcfled be that providence, which delivered me 
from fuch a lewd company. South s Sermons. 

To Ply. v. n. 

1. To work, or offer fervice. . ‘ 

He was forced to ply in the ftreets as a porter for his live¬ 
lihood. Addijon' s Spectator, N^ 94.. 

2. To go in hafte. .... 

Thither he plies undaunted. Milton. 

3. To bufy one’s felf. 

A bird new-made about the banks lhe plies. 

Not far from fhore, and Ihort excurfions tries. Dry den. 

4. [Plier, Fr.] To bend. 

The willow plied and gave way to the gull, and ftill reco¬ 
vered itfelf again, but the oak was llubborn, and chofe ra¬ 
ther to break than bend. A Ejlrange. 

Ply. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Bent; turn; form; catt; biafs. 

The late learners cannot fo well take the ply , except it be 
in fome minds that have not fuffered themfelves to fix, but 
have kept themfelves open and prepared to receive continual 
amendment. Bacon s EJJays. 

2. Plait ; fold. 

The rueae or plies of the inward coat of the ftomach de¬ 
tain the aliment in the ftomach. ArbuthnOt on Aliments. 

Ply'ers. n.f. See Pliers. 

Pneumatical. | [TrvEu.uaW,-, from tnwpx.] 
Pneumatick. j j l ‘ 

1. Moved by wind ; relative to wind. 

I fell upon the making of pneumatical trials, whereof I gave 
an account in a book about the air. Boyle. 

That the air near the furface of the earth will expand itfelf, 
when the preffure of the incumbent atmolpherc is taken oft', 
may be fecn in the experiments made by Boyle in his pneu¬ 
matick engine. Locke's Elements of Natural Philofophy. 

The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long. 

To vinous fpirits added, 

They with pneumatick engine ceafelcfs draw. Philips. 

2. Confining of fpirit or wind. 

All folid bodies confift of parts pneumatical and tangible ; 
the pneumatical fubftance being in fome bodies the native fpirit 
of the body, and in feme other, plain air that is gotten in. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
The race of all things here is, to extenuate and turn things 
to be more pneumatical and rare ; and not to retrogade, from 
pneumatical, to that which is denfe. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Pn’EUMA'ticks. n.f. [pneumatique, Fr. ir«v^*.] 

1. A branch of mechanicks, which confiders the doflrine 

of the air, or laws according to which that fluid is condenfcd, 
rarified or gravitates. Hams . 

2. In the fchools, the doclrinc of fpiritual fubftanecs, as God, 

angels and tfie fouls of men. Did. 

Pneumato'logy. n.J'. [■mitjijt.oiroXo'ylu.] The doctrine of 
fpiritual exiftence. 

To POACH, v. a. [oeufs pochez , Fr.] 

1. To boil flightly. 

The yolks of eggs arc fo well prepared for ncurifliment, 
that, fo they be “poached or rare boiled, they need no other 
preparation. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

2. To begin without completing: from the practice of boiling 
eggs flightly. Not in ufc. 

Of later times, they have rather poached and offered at a 
number of enterprizes, than maintained any conftantly. Bacon. 

3. [Pocher, Fr. to pierce.] To flab; to pierce. 

The flowk, foie and plaice follow the tide up into the 

frefli rivers, where, at low water, the country people poach 
them with an inftrument fomewhat like the faljnon fpear. Car. 

4. [From 
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POE 

4. [From poche, a pocket.] To plunder by Health. 

So fharnelefs, fo abandoned are their ways 
They poach Parnaffus, and lay claim for praifc. Garth. 
to Eoach. v. n. [from poche, a bag, Fr.] 

1. To ftcal game; to carry off ganfe privately in a bae 

In the fchools 

They poach for fenfe, and hunt for idle rules. Oldham. 

2 . To be damp. A cant word. 

Chalky and clay lands bum in hot weather, chap in fum- 
mer, and poach m winter Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Poa chard, n.f. A kind of water fowl. 

Poa cher, n f [from poach.] One who Heals game. 

on^r^SSS: fuch 2 way with KJ at 

P °A cant^word. [fr ° m Marfhinefs ; dampncT 

PoA'nrv V S CS b n aUfe o{tht J” achine f s they keep forgrafs. Mart. 
Poa ch y. adj. Damp; marfhy. A cant word. 

What uplands you defign for mowing, fhut up the begin¬ 
ning of February; but marfli lands lay not up till April ex- 

Po C rf Y n W r Tf arfheS . bC ™V 0 aC fr- Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
Pnrrcr '^ C A P uftule raifed hy the fmallpox. 

i„s Saxoni t “ b “' Fr - j ti,c rmai1 b ”s 

Here’s a letter 

FO Wh !‘i thC ° f f he ? a ‘ n Roder 'g°- Shakefp. 

WhilH one hand exalts the blow, 7 

And on the earth extends the foe ; 

T’ ot her would take it wond’rous’ill. 

If in your pocket he lay Hill. p rl0r 

As he was feldom without medals in his pocket, he would 
often Hiew us the fame face on an old coin, that we faw in 

TnPnrt? r l r Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To Pocket, v. a. [ packet er, Fr. from the noun. 1 

1. I o put 111 the pocket. 

Blefs’d paper-credit 1 

Gold, imp’d with this, can compafs harden tilings. 

Can pocket Hates, or fetch or carry kings. & p oi>e 

2. To Po cket up. A proverbial form that denotes the doing 

or taking any thing dandefiinely. 0 

If thy pocket were enriched with any other injuries but 
thefe, I am a villain ; and yet you will Hand to it, you will 
not pocket up wrongs. shah ^ } / w 

He lays his claim -> 

To half the profit, half the fame, / 

And helps to pocket up the game. Prior \ 

Po'cketbook n.f [pocket and book.] A paper book carried 
in the pocket for hafty notes. 

Licinius let out the offals of his meat to intcreff, and 
kept a regifier of fuch debtors in his pocketbook. Arbuthnot 
Note down die matters of doubt in fome pocketbook, and 
take the hrH opportunity to get them refolved. Watts 

P °gla K fs ETGLASS ' n ' f ' ***** and gl0/S ‘ ] ?0rtablc lookin g- 
Powder and pccketglafs, and beaus. Prior 

And vanity with pccketglafs, 

And impudence with front of brafs. Swift's Mtfcel 

Pock hole. n.f [pock and hole.] Pit or fear made by the 
fmallpox. 3 

Are thefe but warts and pockholes in the face 
O’ th’ earth ? Donne 

Po'ckiness. ». £ [from pocky .] The Hate of being pocky. 

a ^‘ [f rom P ox -] Infedted with the pox. 

My father’s love lies thus in my bones ; I might have loved 
all the pocky whores in Perfia, and have felt it lels in my 

p b °", es - r , Denham's Sophy. 

Pocu'lent. adj. [poculum, Lat.] Fit for drink. 

Some of thefe herbs, which are not efculent, are notwith- 
Handing poculent ; as hops and broom. Bacon. 

Pod. n.f. [bode, boede , Dutch, a little houfe. Skinner.] The 
capiule of legumes ; the cafe of feeds. 

To raife tulips, fave the feeds which are ripe, when the 
the/Wr begin to open at the top, which cut off with the 
ltalks from the root, and keep the pods upright, that the feed 
do not fall out. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

A, G £ I< : AL ' adj ' TroSdyca. J from podraga, Lat.] 

1. Affixed with the gout. ' S J 

b rom a magnetical adlivity muH be made out, that a load- 
ltone, held in the hand of one that is podagrical, doth cither 
cure or give great eafe in the gout. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

2 . Gouty ; relating to the gout. 

Po dder. n.f [from pod.] A gatherer of pcafecods, beans and 
other pulfe. m 

Podge. n.f. a puddle ; a plafli. Skinner. 

1 o em. n. J. Ipcema, Lat. tto«V«.J The work of a poet: a 
metrical compofition. 

A poem is not alone any work, or compofition of the poets 
... many or few verfes; but even one alone verfe fometimes 

ma rn 3 . p . Ben}. Johnjcm. 

I he lady Anne of Bretaigne, paffing through the pretence 
of France, and efpy.ng Chartier, a famous poet, fait allcep, 
killing him, fa.d, we mult honour the mouth whence fo many 
gol foppoans. have proceeded. Pcache,m on Poetry 

l o you the promis’d poem I will pay. Drydcn. 


POE 

Po'Esy. n.f [fitfi, Fr. p„f„. Lat. , 

1. 1 he art of writing poems. ** 

A poem is the work of the ooef l- „ 

of^king , th c ver, Offion ttfolf, tit* JaL orl'lf™ 

How far have we J 0 ,in jn. 

Prophan’d thy heav’nly gift of p et fyf 
Madc proft.tute and profligate the mufe, 

Whofe harmony was firH ordain’d above 
r or tongues of angels. 

2. Poem ; metrical compofition; poetry. Bryden. 

Mufick and poefy ufe to quicken you. c . , 

There is an hymn, for they have excellent poefy . 

.left is always the praifcs of Adam, Noah and Ah/V 
c»»dud,„g ever with <t AtuATgiving for the 

They apprehend a veritable hiftory ;n “emblM.lf”"" 
of chr.Hian poejy. r-, m “ r P'cce 

3. A fliort conceit engraved on a ring or other tS*” 

A paltry ring, whofe poefy was, 6 ‘ 

F01 all the world like cutler's poetry 

nrvL^° n 3 kn r ilc 5 love n,c ’ and l«ve me not. , 

PO ET. «.yi [poete, Fr. poeta, Lat. An inS # 

„,jAor„f . writer of poems; oiewh" ^ 

The poet's eye in a fine frenzv rowling. 

Doth glance from hcav’n to eai'th, from earth toheav’n- 

Ami, as imagination bodies forth 

rhe forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

i t ° fliapc, 1 and S ivbs to CV ’T thing 

A local habitation and a name. 91 , - 

Our poet ape, who would be thought the chief, JP ‘ 
His works become the frippery of wit 
From brocage he is grown 1b bold a thief, 

VVhde we the mbb’d delpife, and pity it. B. Johnton 
.. T , T.s not vain or fabulous J 

What the fagepoets tau.gln by the heav’nly mufe 
btoi) d of old in high immortal verfe. 

Of dire chimeras and enchanted illcs mi 

A poet is a maker, as the word fignifiw. and he wh ~ 

Let no poetajlcr command or intreat 
Another extempore verfes to make i. ■ 

Begin not as'th’ old poetajlcr did, ^ ^ 

Troy’s famous war, and Priam’s fate I fin? 

Horace hath expofed thole trifling poctafers, th« Zd 
themfelves m.glaring descriptions, and fewing here and there 
fome cloth of gold on their fackclotb. 

P° et ’ P* ea P°etria, Lat.] A (he poet. ' 

Polwi l pBfUqUe ' fr - P**™* Lat] Ex- 

Poe tick. 5 prefled in poetry j peitaining to poetry; fuitable 


Poe'tick. 
to poetry. 

Would the gods had made you poetical. 

—I do not know wha tpoetical is. 

~~w’l trUeft P ° etry 't m ° 11 fei S nin S- Shakefp. 

With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 

And lovers fill with like poetitk rage. Waller. 

^ T n C . l , m0 r ra - ° f ^ z }P° etlcal that the uppermoft link 

of all the fenes of fubordmate caufes is faflened to Jupiter’s 
chair, fignifies that almighty God governs and diredfs fubor- 
dinatc caufes and effects. ^ 

Neither is it enough to give his author’s fenfe in good liiur- 
hlh, in poetical expreflions and in mulical numbers. Drydcn. 
The mufe faw it upward rile, 

Though mark’d by none hut quick poetick eves. Pope. 
i alone can infpire the poetical crowd. ' Swift. 

Poetically, adv [from poetical] With die qualities of 
poetry j by the ficbon of poetry. 

The endeks have concluded, that the manners of the he- 
roes are poetically good, if of a piece. Drydcn. 

The many rocks, in the pafiage between Greece and tho 
bottom ol i ontus, are poetically converted into thofe fiery 
, Ralegh. 

1 o Poeti ZE.v. n. [poetifer, Fr. from poet.] To write like apoct. 

1 yerlify the truth, not poetize. Donne. 

\ irgil, fpeaking of Turnus and his great ftrength, thus 
poetizes. 6 Hakewill. 

I oe tress, n. f [from poet,-is, Lat. whence poetridaspicas in 
P erf ms.] A Ihe poet. 

Mofl peerlefs pwetrefs. 

The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. Sprjlr. 

I oe'try. n.f. [n-sHiTfia ; from port.] 

1. Metrical compel.non; rhe art or practice of writin?’poems. 

Strike the befl invention dead, 

Till bridled poetry hangs down the head. Cleavelani. 

Although in poetry it be neccffary that the unities of time, 
place and action fliould be explained, there is Hill fomething 
that gives a greatnels of mind to the reader, which few ot 
the criticks have confidercd. Addijdn's Spcclator, N° 409. 

2. Poems ; poetical pieces. 

She taketh 1110ft delight 

In niufidc, inflruments and poet'-y. Shakefp. 

2 Poi'gnancy. 
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Poi'GNANCY. n.f. [frompoignant.] 

1. The power of flimulating the palate; fharpnefs. 

I fat quietly down at my morfel, adding only a principle 
of hatred to all fucceeding meafurcs by way of faucc ; and 
one point of conduct in the dutchcfs’s life added much poig¬ 
nancy to it. Swift. 

<l. The power of irritation; afperity. 

POPGNANT. adj. [poignant, Fr.] 

X. Sharp ; flimulating the palate. 

No poignant fauce fhc knew, nor coflly treat. 

Her hunger gave a relilh to her meat. Drydcn. 

The ftudious man, whofe will was never determined to 
poignant fauces and delicious wine, is, by hunger and thirft, 
determined to eating and drinking. Locke. 

2. Severe; piercing; painful. 

If God makes ufe of fome poignant difgrace to let out the 
poifonous vapour, is not the mercy greater than the feverity 
of the cure ? South's Sermons. 

Full three long hours his tender body did fuftain 
Molt exquifite and poignant pain. Norris's Mtfcel 

3. Irritating; fatirical; keen. 

POINT, n.f [poindt, point , French.] 

1. The fliarp end of any inflrument. 

The thorny point 

Of bare, diftrefs hath ta’en from me the fliew 

Of fmooth fidelity. Shakefp. As You like it. 

That bright beam, whofe point now rais’d. 

Bore him flopc downward. Milton. 

A pyramid reverfed may Hand for a while upon its point, 
if balanced by admirable Ikill. Temple's Mifcelldnies. 

’Doubts if he wielded not a wooden fpear 
Withput a point ; he look’d, the point was there. Drydcn . 

2. A firing, with a tag. . 

If your fon have not the day. 

For a filken point I’ll give my baronry. Shakefp. 

He hath ribbands of all colours; points more than all the 
lawyers can learnedly handle. Shakefpeare. 

I am reiblved on two points ; 

That ifjone break, the other will hold; 

Or if both break, your galkins fall. Shakefp. 

King James was wont to fay, that the duke of Buckingham 
had given him a groom of his bed-chamber, who could not 
trufs his points . Clarendon. 

3. Headland ; promontory.' 

I don’t fee why Virgil has. given the epithet of Alta to Pro- 
chita, which is much Tower than Ifchia, and all the points of 
land that lie within its neighbourhood. Addifon. 

4. A Hing of an epigram ; a fentencc terminated with fome 
remarkable turn of words or thought. 

He taxes Lucan, who crouded lentences together, and was 
too full of points. Drydcn on Heroick Plays. 

Studious to pleafe tl)c genius of the times. 

With periods, points and tropes he flurs his crimes; 

He robb’d not, but he borrow’d from the poor. Drydcn. 

Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin’d. 

Produc’d the point that left a Hing behind. Pope. 

5. An indivifible part of fpacc. 

We fometimes fpeak of Ipace, or do fuppofe a point in it 
at fuch a di fiance from any part of the uni verfe. Locke. 

6. An indivifible part of time ; a moment. 

Then neither from eternity before, 

Nor from the time, when time’s firft point begun. 

Made he all fouls. Davies , 

7. A fmall fpace. 

On one final! point of land, 

Weary’d, uncertain and amaz’d, we Hand. Prior. 

S. Pun&ilio; nicety. 

Shalt thou difputc 

With God the pointy ef liberty, who*made 

Thee what thou art. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. 

9. Part required of time or fpace; critical moment; exaiSt 
place. 

How oft, when men are at the point of death. 

Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shakcjp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Elau faid, behold I am at the point to die; and what profit 
•nail this birthright do ? Gen. xxv. 32. 

Democritus, lpcnt with age, and juft at the point of death, 
called for loaves of new bread, and with the fteam under his 
nofc, prolonged his life till a fcaft was paft. Temple. 

They follow nature in their defircs, carrying them no far¬ 
ther than flic dire&s, and leaving off at the point, at which 
excefs would grow troublcfome. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

10. Degree; Hate. 

The highefl point outward things can bring one unto, is 
the contentment of the mind, with which no eflate is mifer- 
ab, T e ’ Sidney, b. i. 

In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country is fo equally 
diftributed, that moll of the community are at their eafe, 
though few are placed in extraordinary points of fplendor. 

Addifon on the State of the War. 

xi. Note of diflin£lion in writing ; a Hop. 

12. A Ipot; a part of a furfacc divided by Ipots ; divifion by 
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marks, into which any thing is diflinguilhed in a circle or 
other plane: as, at tables the ace or file point. 

13. One of the degrees into which the circumference of the 
horizon, and the mariner’s compafs is divided. 

Carve out dials point by point. 

Thereby to fee the minutes how they run. Slsakefp . 

There arofe Hrong winds from the South, with a point 
eafl, which carried us up. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

A feaman, coming before the judges of the admiralty for 
admittance into an office of a fliip, was by one of the judges 
much flighted ; the judge telling him, that he believed be 
could not fay the points of his compafs. Bacon . 

Vapours fir’d fliew the mariner 
From what point of his compafs to beware 
Impetuous winds. Miltons Par. Loft, b. iv. 

If you tempt her, the wind of fortune 
May come about, and take another point. 

And blafl your glories. JDcnham. 

At certain periods Hars refume their place. 

From the fame point of hcav’n their courfe advance. Dryd. 

14. Particular place to which any thing is directed. 

Eafl and Weft are but refpeclive and mutable points, ac¬ 
cording unto different longitudes or diftant pans of habita¬ 
tion. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Let the part, which produces another part, be more ftrong 
.than that which it produces ; and let the whole be feen by 
one point of fight. Dryden’s Dufrcfnoy. 

The poet intended to fet the chara&er of Arete in a fair 
point of light. Broome , 

15. Refpedl; regard. 

A figure like your father. 

Arm’d at all points cxacMy cap-a-pe. 

Appears before them. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, in point of religion and in point of honour. Bacon. 

He had a moment’s right in point of time; 

Had I feen firft, then his had been the crime. Dryden. 
With the hiftory of Mofes, no book in the world in point 
of antiquity can contend. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Men would often fee, what a fmall pittance of rcafon is mixed 
with thofe huffing opinions they are fwelled with, with which 
they are fo armed at all points, and with which they fo con¬ 
fidently lay about them. Locke. 

I have extra&cd out of that pamphlet a few of thofe no¬ 
torious falfehoods, in point of faft and reafoning. Swift. 

16. An aim ; the aifl of aiming or ftriking. 

What a point your falcon made. 

And what a pitch Ihe flew above the reft. Shakefp. 

17. The particular thing required. 

You gain your point, if your induftrious art 
Can make unufual words ealy. Rofcommon. 

There is no creature fo contemptible, but, by refolution, 
may gain his point. , L’Ejlrange. 

18. Particular; inftance; example. 

I’ll hear him his confeffions juftify, 

And point by point the trealbns of his mafter 

He fhall again relate. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Thou Hi alt be as free 
As mountain winds ; but then exa&Iy do 
All points of my command. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

His majefty Ihould make a peace, or turn the war di- 
re£Uy upon fuch points, as may engage the nation in the fup- 
port of it. Temple. 

He warn’d in dreams, his murder did foretel. 

From point to point, as after it befel. Dryden. 

This letter is, in every point, an admirable pattern of the 
prefent polite way of writing. Swift. 

19. A Angle pofition ; a Angle affertion ; a fingle part of a 
complicated queftion ; a fingle part of any whole. 

Another vows the fame; 

A third t’ a point more near the matter draws. Daniel. 

Strange point and new ! 

Do&rine which would know whence learn’d. Milton. 
Stanilaus endeavours to eftablifh the duodecuple proportion' 
by comparing feripture together with Jofephus : but they will 
hardly prove his point. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

1 here is no point wherein I have fo much laboured, as that 
of improving and polifhing all parts of converfation between 

perfons of quality Stvi/r. 

Iheglofs produceth mftanccs that are neither pertinent 
nor prove the point. Baker's Refleclions on Learning 

20. A note; a tunc. * 

You, my lord archbilhop, 

Whofe white inveftments figure innocence. 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 
Into the harfh and boift’rous tongue of war l 
Turning your tongue divine 

To a loud trumpet, and a point of war. Sbakeft 

mUc - - -is. 
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The other level pointblank at the inventing of caufes and 
axioms. Bacon. 

Unlefs it be the cannon ball, 

That {hot i’th’air pointblank upright, 

Was born to that prodigious height. 

That learn’d philoi'ophers maintain, 

It ne'er came back. Hudibras , p. ii. 

The faculties that were given us for the glory of our maftcr, 
are turned pointblank againft the intention of them. L’Ejir. 

Ell i us declares, that although all the fchoolmcn were for 
Latria to be given to the crofs, yet that it is pointblank againft 
the definition of the council of Nice. Stiliingfcet. 

23. Point de vife ; exaft or exactly in the point of view. 

Every thing about you fflould demonftrate a carelefs def¬ 
lation ; but you are rather point de vife in your accoutrements, 
as loving yourfelf, than the lover of another. Shakefp. 

I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wafli off grofs acquaintance, 

I will be point de vife the very man. Shakefp. 

Men’s behaviour fflould be like their apparel, not too 
ftraight or point de vife , but free for exercife. Bacon. 

To Point, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofiiarpen ; to forge or grind to a point. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nefs of Spain ; now that fear is fharpened and pointed, by 
the Spaniards late enterprises upon the Palatinate. Bacon. 
Part-new grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryd. 
What help will all my heav’nly friends afford, 

When to my breaft I lift the pointed fword. Dryden. 

Thp two pinnae ftand upon either fide, like the wings in 
the petalus of a Mercury, but rile much higher, and are 
more pointed. Addifon on Italy. 

Some on pointed wood 

Transfix’d the fragments, fome prepar’d the food. Pope. 

2. To dire& towards an object, by way of forcing it on the 
notice. 

Alas to make me 

A fixed figure, for the hand of fcorn 

To point his flow unmeaning finger at. Shakefp. Othello. 

Moqut Hermon, younder fea, each place behold 
As I point. Milton. 

3. To direct the eye or notice. 

Whofocvcr {houJd be guided through his battles by Mi¬ 
nerva, and pointed to every feene of them, would fee nothing 
but fubjedts of fur prize. Pope. 

4. To Ihow as by directing the finger. 

From the great fea, you {hall point out for you mount Hor. 

Numb, xxxiv. 7. 

It will become us, as rational creatures, to follow the di¬ 
rection of nature, where it feems to point us out the way. Locke. 

I {ball do juftice to thofe who have diftinguiffled them- 
felves in learning, and point out their beauties. Addifon. 
Is not the elder 

By nature pointed out for preference ? Rowe. 

5. {Pointer, Fr.] To direct towards a place: as, the cannon 

were pointed againft the fort. 

6. To diftinguiffl by flops or points. 

To Point, v. n. 

1. To note with the finger; to force upon the notice, by di¬ 
recting the finger towards it. With at commonly, fometimes 
to before the thing indigitated. 

Now mull the world point at poor Catharine, 

And fay, lo ! there is mad Petruchio’s wife. Shakefp. 
Sometimes we ufe one finger only, as in pointing at any 
thing. Ray on the Creation. 

Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw. 

Point at the tatter’d coat and ragged {hoc. Dryden. 

Roufe up for {ha me! our brothers of Pharfalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. Addifon. 

2. To diftinguiih words or fentencesby points. 

Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. Forbes. 

3. To indicate as dogs do to fportfmen. 

The fubtle dog fcow’rs with fagacious nofe. 

Now the warm feent allures the covey near. 

He treads with caution, and he points with fear. Gay. 

4. To Ihow. 

To point at what time the balance of power was moft 
equally held between their lords and commons in Rome, 
would perhaps admit a controverly. Swift. 

Pointed, adj. os participle, [from point .1 

1, Sharp ; having a a {harp point or pic. 

Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleafes, yet 
His moral pleafes, not his pointed wit; Pope. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black. 

Grew gibbous from behind. Dryden. 

2. Epigrammatical; abounding in conceits. 

Poi'ntedly. adv. [from pointed.] In a pointed manner. 

The copioufnefs of his wit was fucb, that he often writ 
too pointedly for his fubjedl. Dryden. 

Pol’NTEDN ess. a. f [from. pointed.] 

I. Sharpnefs; pickednefs with afperity. 

The vicious language is vaft and gaping, fwclling and ir¬ 
regular ; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun¬ 
tain and pointednefs. Bsnj. Johnfen’s Difcovery. 
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2. Epigrammatical fmartnefs* 

Like Horace, you only expofe the follies of rfien • and • 
this excel him, that you add pointednefs of thought. ’ D w 

PoiNTEL. n.f. Any thing on a point. ° ryden ' 
Thefe poifes or pointels are, for the moft part, little hall* 
fet at the top of a flender ftalk, which they can move eve™ 
way at pleafure. Derham's PbyJico-TbeolJ 

Pointer, n.f. [from point.] A- 

1. Any thing that points. 

I ought to tell him what arc the wheels, fprings, pointer 
hammer and bell whereby a clock gives notice of the time’ 

2. A dog that points out the game to fportfmen. 

The well taught pointer leads the way. 

The feent grows warm ; he Hops, he fprings his prey Gnv 
Poi'ntincstock. n.f. [pointing and flock.] bomethin^ made 
the objedt of ridicule. 

I, his forlorn dutchefs, 

Was made a wonder and a pointingjlock 
' To every idle rafeal follower. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Poi'ntless. adj. [from point.] Blunt; not {harp j obtufe. 

Lay that pointlefs clergy-weapon by, 

And to the laws, your fword of juftice, fly. Dryden 

POI SON, n. f. [poifon, Fr.] That which deftroys or injures 
life by a fmall quantity, and by means not obvious to the 
fenfes; venom. 

The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poifon. Ja. 

Themfelves were firft to do the ill. 

E’er they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 

Like him that knew not poifon’ s power to kill. 

Until, by tailing it, himfelf was flain. Davies. 

One gives another a cup of poifon, but at the fame time 
tells him it is a cordial, and fo he drink* it off and dies. South. 

To Poi'son. v. a. [from the nouii.] 

i- To infedt with poifon. 

Envy is a lawlefs enemy, againft whom poifoned arrows 
may be ufed. Anonymous. 

2. To attack, injure or kill by poifon given. 

He was fo difeouraged, that he poifoned himfelf and died. 

2 Mac. x. 13. 

Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat; 

They’ll never poifon you, they’ll only cheat. Pope. 

3. To corrupt; to taint. 

The other meffenger, 

Whofe welcome I perceiv’d, had poifond mine. Shakefp. 

Haft thou not 

With thy falfe arts poifm'd his people’s loyalty ? Rowe. 

Poi'son-tree. n.f. [toxicodendron.] A plant. The flower 
confifts of five leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe, out of whofe flower cup riles the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes a roundilh, dry, and for 
the moft part a furrowed fruit, in which is contained one 
compreffed feed. Miller. 

Poi'soner. n.f. [from poifon.] 

1. One who poifoiv. 

I mull be the poifoner 

Of good Polixenes. Shakefp. 

So many mifehiefs were in one combin’d ; 

So much one Angle pois’ner coft mankind. Dryden. 

2. A corrupter. 

Wretches who live upon other men’s fins, the common 
poifoners of youth, getting their very bread by the damnation 
of fouls. South’s Sermons. 

Poi'sonous. adj. [from poifon.] Venomous; having the qua¬ 
lities of poifon. 

Thofe cold ways, 

That feem like prudent helps, are very poifonous , 

Where the difeafe is violent. Shakefp. Coriolams. 

Not firius {hoots a fiercer flame, 

When with his pois'nous breath he blafts the fky. Dryden, 
A lake, that has no frefli water running into it, will, by 
heat and its ftagnation, turn into a {linking rotten puddle, 
fending forth naufeous and poifonous fleams. Cbeync. 

Poi'sonously. adv. [from poifonous.] Venomoufly. 

Men more eaftly pardon ill things done, than ill things 
faid ; fuch a peculiar rancour and venom do they leave be¬ 
hind in men’s minds, and fo much more poifonoufly and incu¬ 
rably does the ferpent bite with his tongue than his teeth. 

South's Sermons. 

Poi sonousness. n.f [from poifonous.] The quality of being 
poifonous; venomoufnefs. 

Poi tree. n.f. [poiftrel, poitrine, Fr. pettorale, Italian ; pt" 9 ~ 
rale , Lat.] 

1 . Armour for the breaft of a horfe. Skinner - 

2. A graving tool. Ahrjworf. 

Poize, n.f. [poids, French.] 

1. Weight; force of any thing tending to the center. 

He fell, as an huge rockie clift, 

Whofe falfe foundation, waves have waffl’d away 
With dreadful poize , is from the main land reft. F. <f f 

When I have fuit, 

It fhall be full of poize and difficulty, . ,, 

And fearful to be "ranted* Slaktff- 1 ’ 

2. Balance; 
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2. Balance ; equipoize ; equilibrium. 

To do 7 t at peril of your foul. 

Were equal poize of fin and charity. Shakefp. 

Where an equal poize of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope. Milton. 

The particles that formed the earth, muft convene from all 
quarters towards the middle, which would make the whole 
compound to relt in a poize. Bentley's Sermons. 

’Tis odd to fee fluctuation in opinion fo earneftly charged 
upon Luther, by fuch as have lived half their days in a poize 
between two churches. Atterbury. 

3. A regulating power. 

Men of an unbounded imagination often want the poize of 
judgment. Dryden. 

To Poize, v. a. [ pefer , French.] 

X, To balance; to hold or place inequiponderance. 

How nice to couch ? how all her fpeeches poized be: 

A nymph thus turn’d, but mended in tranflation. Sidney. 
As the fands 

Of Barca or Gyrene’s torrid foil, 

Levy’d to fide with warring winds, and poize 

Their lighter wings. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ii. 

Nor yet was earth fufpended in the fky, 

Nor poiz'd did on her own foundation lie. Dryden. 

Our nation with united int’reft bleft. 

Not now content to poize , fhall Iway the reft. Dryden. 

Where could they find another form’d fo fit. 

To poize with folid fenfe a fprightly wit! Dryden. 

Th’all-pcrfedl mind 

That poiz'd , impels and rules the Heady whole. Thomfon. 

2. To be equiponderant to. 

If the balance of our lives had not one Icale of reafon to 
poize another of ftnfuality, the bafenefs of our natures would 
conduit us to prepofterous conclufions. Shakefp. Othello. 

3. To weigh. 

We poizing us in her defedtive fcale 
Shall weigh thee to the beam. Shakefpeare. 

He caiinot fineerely confider the ftrength, poize the weight 
and ell feel'll the evidence of the cleared argumentations, where 
they would conclude againft his defires. South’s Sermons. 

4. To opprefs with weight. 

Eli ftrive, with troubl’d thoughts, to take a nap. 

Left leaden flumber poize, me down to-morrow, 

When I fflould mount with wings of vidlory. Shakefp. 
POKE. n. f. [pocca. Sax. ptcht, Fr.] A pocket; a fmall 
bag- 

I will not buy a pig in a poke. Camden's Remains. 

She fuddenly unties the poke , 

Which out of it fent fuch a fmoke. 

As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother. Drayton’s Nymjhid. 

My correfpondent writes againft mailer's gowns and poke 
Peeves. Spectator, N° 619. 

To Poke. v. a. [poka, Swediffl.J To feel in the dark; to 
fearch any thing with a long inftrument. 

If thefe prefumed eyes be clipped off, they will make ufe 
of their protrufions or horns, and poke out their way as 
before. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. 

Po ker. n.f. [from poke.] The iron bar with which men ftir 
the. fire. 

With poker fiery red 

Crack the ftones, and melt the lead. Swift. 

If the poker be out of the way, ftir the fire with the 
ton g s * Sivift’s Rides to Servants. 

Po'lar. adj. [polaire, Fr. from pole.] Found, near the pole; 
lying near the pole ; iffuing from the pole. 

As when two polar winds, blowing adverfc 
Upon the Cronian fea, together drive 
Mountains of ice. Miltons Par. Loll, b. x. 

I doubt y * 

If any fuffer on the polar coaft. 

The rage of Ardlos, and eternal froft. Prior. 

PotA'kiTY. n.f. [from polar.] Tendency to the pole. 

This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity and defeat 
pf a loadftbnc, might touch a needle any where. Brown. 
Po'ea-ry. adj. [polaris, Lat.] Tending to the pole; having a 
direction toward the poles. 

Irons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meridian from 
rvortH to South, contrail a polary power. Brown. 

POLE. n. f [polus, Lat. pole, Fr.] 

1. The extremity of the axis of the earth ; either of the points 
on which the world turns. 

From the centre thrice to the utmoft pole. Milton. 

¥ tom pole to pole 

Theforky lightnings flaffl, the roaring thunders roll. Dry. 

2. [Pole, Sax. pat, pan, Fr. pah, Italian and Spaniffl ; talus, 

Lat.] A long fluff. r ’ 

A long pole, ftruck upon gravel in the bottom of the wa¬ 
ter, maketh a found. Bacon's Nat. Hijlcry. 

If after fome diftmguiffl’d leap. 

He drops his pole, and feems to flip ; 
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Straight gath’ring all his adlive ftrength, 

He rifes higher. Priors 

He ordered to arm long poles with fflarp hooks, wherewith 
they took hold of the tackling which held the inainyard to the 
mall, then rowing the fhip, they cut the tackling, and brought 
the mainyard by the board. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. A tall piece of timber eredled. 

Wither’d is the garland of the war, 

The foldier’s pole is fall’11. Shakefp. Ant. and Chops 

Live to be the fflow and gaze o’ th’ time. 

We’ll have thee as our rarer monfters are 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit. 

Here may you fee the tyrant. Shakefp. 

4. A meafure of length containing five yards and a half. 

This ordinance of tithing them by the pole is not only fit 
for the gentlemen, but alfo the noblemen. Spenfer. 

Every pole fquare of mud, twelve inches deep, is worth 
fix pence a pole to fling out. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

5. An inftrument of meafuring. 

A peer of the realm and a c< unfellor of ftate are not to be 
meafured by the common yard, but by the pole of fpecial 
grace. Bacon. 

To Pole. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh with poles. 

Begin not to pole your hops. Mortimer s Hufhandry. 

Po'eeaxe. n.f. [pole and axe.] An axe fixed to a long pole. 
To beat religion into the brains with a poleaxe, is to offer 
victims of human blood. Howel s Englands Tears. 

One hung a poleaxe at his faddle bow, 

And one a heavy mace to flun the foe. Dryden. 

Polecat, n. f. [Pole or Polijh cat, becaufe they abound in 
Poland.] The fitchew ; a {linking animal. 

Polecats ? there are fairer things tha t\polecats. Shakefp. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag, you polecat ! out, 
out, out; I’ll conjure you. Shakefp. Merry lFives of IPindfor. 

She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat in a warren, 
to amufe them. L'Ejirange. 

How fflould he, harmlefs youth. 

Who kill’d but polecats, learn to murder men. Gay. 

Po'ledavies. n.f. A fort of coarfe cloth. Ainfuiorth. 

Pole mical. ) .. , , . , „ , 

Pole'mick. Gontroverfial; difputative. 

I have had but little refpite from thefe polemical excrcifes, 
and, notwithftanding all the rage and malice of the adverfa- 
ries of our church, I fit down contented. Stillingfleet. 

The nullity of this diftinclion has been folidly {hewn by 
moft of our polemick writers of the proteftant church. South. 

The beft method to be ufed with thefe polemical ladies, is 
to fflew them the ridiculous fide of their caufe. Addifon. 
Pole'mick. n.f. Difputant; controverti.fi. 

Each {launch polemick ftubborn as a rock, 

Came whip and Ipur. Duriciad, l. iv. 

Polemoscope. n.f. [iro / Xe j u(^> and Qxoirtvk] In opticks, is 
a kind of crooked or oblique perfpedtive glafs, contrived for 
feeing obje&s that do not lie directly before the eye. Di£J 
Polestar. n.f. [pole sand far.] 

1. A ftar near the pole, by which navigators compute their nor¬ 
thern latitude ; cynofure ; lodeftar. 

If a pilot at fea cannot fee the polejlar, let him fleer his 
courfe by fuch ftars as beft appear to him. King Charles. 

I was failing in a vaft ocean without other help than the 
polejlar of the ancients. Drvden. 

2. Any guide or director. 7 

Po le y-mountain. n. f. [polium, Lat.] A plant. 

1 he poky -mountain hath a labiated flower, confiding of one 
leaf, whofe ftamina fupply the place of a creft ; the beard is 
divided into five fegments as the germander ; out of the flower 
cup rifes the pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryos, 
which afterward become fo many feeds {but up in the flower 
cup : the flowers are colle&ed into an head upon the top of 
the ftalks and branches. 

PO LICE. n.f. [French.] The regulation and government 
ol a city or country, fo far as regards the inhabitants. 
rOLiCED. adj [from police.] Regulated; formed into a regu¬ 
lar courfe of admimllration. 5 

Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or indi^n to 
govern, it is a juft caufe of war for another nation, that is 
civil or policed, to fubdue them. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Policy, n.f. [7roAmia ; poliiia, Lat.] 

1 powers^ ° f g0Vcmmem ’ chipfl y with refpea to foreign 
2. Art; prudence; management of affairs; ftratagem. 

°[ th k at P ur P°fe ii made more in the marriage, 
than he love of the parties. Shakefp. Ant. anJCleopIas 
it it be honour in your wars to feem 
The fame you are not, which for your beft ends 

R°* U v C i y uc T ^ i,Cy ’’ hoW i$,t ,efs or w °tfe. 

But it fflall hold companionfflip in peace 

If foT Ur War> Shakefp. Coriolanut. 

If fte be curft, .t is for policy, " 

Th/hn'ft n0t , fr T rJ ; but Shakefp. 

. « prefer the doing of juftice 

before all enjoyments. ling Charles. 

The 
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The wifdom of this world is fometimcs taken in fcripture 
For policy, and confifts in a certain dexterity of managing bu- 
finel's for a man’s fecular advantage. * South's Sermons. 

3.. [ Polina , Spanilh.] A warrant for money In the publick 
funds. 

To PO'LISH. v. a. [polio, Lat. polir, Fr.] 

1. To fmooth ; to brighten by attrition ; to glofs. 

He fetteth to finifh his work, and polijbeth it perfe&ly. Eccl. 

Pygmalion, with fatal art, 

Polijh'd the form that flung his heart 4 Granvil. 

2. To make elegant of manners. 

Studious they appear 

Of arts that polijl) life, inventors rare. Milton. 

Bid foft fcience polijh Britain’s heroes. Irene. 

To Polish, v. n. To anfwer to the att of polifhing; to re¬ 
ceive a glofs. 

It is reported by the ancients, that there was a kind of fteel, 
which would polijh almoftas white and bright asfilver. Bacon. 

Po lish, n.f [ poli , poliffure, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Artificial glofs; brightness given by attrition. 

Not to mention what a huge column of granite coft in the 
quarry, only confider the great difficulty of hewing it into 
any form, and of giving it the due turn, proportion and 
polijh. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Another prifm of clearer glafs and better polijl) feemed free 
from veins. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Elegance of manners. 

What are thefe wond’rous civilifing arts. 

This Roman polijh, and this fmooth behaviour. 

That render man thus tradfable and tame ? Addifon's Cato. 

Po'lishable. adj. [from polijhj] Capable of being polifhcd. 

Po'lisher. n.f. [from potiJh.~\ The perfon or inftrument that 
gives a glofs. 

I confider an human foul without education, like marble in 
the quarry, which fhews none of its inherent beauties, till 
the lkill of the polijher fetches out the colours. Addijon. 

• POLI TE, adj. [politics , Latin.} 

1. Glofiy ; fmooth. 

Some of them are diaphanous, Ihining and polite; others 
not polite, but as if powder’d over with fine iron duft. TFoodw. 

If any fort of rays, falling on she polite furface of any pel¬ 
lucid medium, be reflected back, the fits of eafy reflexion, 
which they have at the point of reflexion, fhall flill continue 
to return. Newton's Opticks. 

The edges of the fand holes, being worn away, there are 
left all over the glafs a numberlcfs company of very little 
convex polite rifings like waves. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Elegant of manners. 

A nymph of quality admire? our knight. 

He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. Pope. 

Poli'tely. ado. {from polite.] With elegance of manners; 
geriteely. 

Politeness, n.f. [politejfe, Fr. from polite.] Elegance of 
manners.; gentility'; good breeding. 

I have feen the dullcft men aiming at wit, and others, with 
as little pretenfions, affecting politenefs in manners and dif- 
courfe. Swift. 

Political, adj. [n-oTulixos.] 

1. Relating to politicks ; relating to the adminiftration of pub- 
lick affairs. 

More true political wifdom may be learned from this Angle 
book of proverbs, than from a thoufand Machiavcl. Rogers. 

2 . Cunning; fkilful. 

Politically, adv. [from political .] 

1. With relation to publick adminiftration. 

2. Artfully ; politickly. 

The Turks politically mingled certain Janizaries, harque- 
bufiers with their horfemen. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Politica'ster. n.f. A petty ignorant pretender to politicks. 
There are quacks of all torts; as bullies, pedants, hypo¬ 
crites, empiricks, law-jobbers and politicajlers. L'EJlrange. 

Politician, n.f [politi den, Fr.] 

1. One verfed in the arts of government; one fkilled in politick^. 

Get thee glafs eyes. 

And, like a feurvy politician, feem 

. To fee things thou doft not. Shakefp. King Lear. 

And’t be any way, it muft be with valour; for policy I 
hate : I had as lief be a Brownift as a politician. Shakefpeare. 

Although I may feem lefs a politician to men, yet I need no 
fecrct diftindlions nor evafions before God. King Charles. 

While emp’rick politicians ule deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 

You boldly fhow that flcill, which they pretend, 

And work by means as noble as your end. Dryden. 

Coffee, which makes the politician wife. 

And fee through all things with his half-fhut eyes, 

Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 

New ftratagems, the radiant lock to gain. Pope. 

2 . A man of artifice ; one of deep contrivance. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts, 

Appointed to await me thirty fpies. Milton. 
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ir a man lucceeus in any attempt, though undertook u 
never lo much rafhnefs, his fuccefs {hall vouch him a 
aan, and good luck fhall pafs for deep contrivance- foV• 
any one fortune, and he fhall be thought a wife man 0 
POLITICK, adj. [toUxoj.] ° ma "’ 

1. Political; civil. In this fcnCepolitical is almoft alwavs 

except in the phrafe body politick. ^ U ^> 

Virtuoufly and wifely acknowledging, that he with W 
people made all but one politick body, whereof himfclf »!! 
the head ; even fo cared for them as he would for his ouT 
limbs. gjj n y .I 1 

No civil or politick conftitutions have been more cefoL’,i!i 
than his by the beft authors. T, li 

2 . Prudent; verfed in affairs. ‘ 

This land was famoufly enrich’d 
With politick grave counfel; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles. Shakefp. Richard [U 

3. Artful; cunning. In this fenfe political is not fifed. 

I have trod a meafure; I have flatter'd a lady; I h ave been 
politick with my friend, fmooth with mine enemy. SbaUt, 
Authority followeth old men, and favour youth; but for 
the moral part, perhaps youth will have the preheminence 
as age hath for the politick. 

No lefs alike the politick and wife, 

All fly flow things, with circumfpedive eyes; 

Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take. p^ 
Politickly. adv. [(tornpolitick.] Artfully; cunningly. 

Thus have I politickly begun my reign. 

And ’tis my hope to end fuccefstully. Shakefp. 

’Tis politickly done. 

To fend me packing with an hoft of men. Shakefp. 

The dutchefs hath been moft politicly employed in fliarp- 
ening thofe arms with which {he lubdued you. Pop e , 

Po'i HICKS, n.f. [politique, Fr. or'oXiUxn. ] The fcicnce of 
government; the art or practice pf adminiftring publick af¬ 
fairs. 


Be pleas’d your politicks to fpare, . 

I’m old enough, and can myfelf take care. Dryden. 

It would be an everlafting reproach to politicks,, fjhouid inch 
men overturn an eftablifhment formed by the wifciV laws, and 
fupported by the ableft heads. Addijon. 

Of crooked counfels and dark politicks. Pope. 

Po'liture. [politure, Fs .J The glofs given by the aft 
of polifhing. ‘ . f , . 

PO'LITY. n.f. [tcoXitcIx.] A form of government; civil 
conftitutiqn. 

Beeaufc the fobjeft, which this pofition concerned), is a 
form of church government or church polity, it behoveth us 
to confider the nature of the church, as is requifite for men’s 
more clear and plain underftanding, in what refpeift laws of 
polity or government are neceffary thereunto. Hooker. 

The polity of fome of our neighbours hath not thought it 
beneath the publick care, to promote and reward the improve¬ 
ment of their own language. Locke on Education. 

POLL. n.f. [pol/e, pol, Dutch, the top.] 

1. The head. 


Look if the withered elder hath not his poll claw'd like a 
parrot. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. A catalogue or lift of perfons ; a regifter of heads. 

Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procur’d, 

Set down by th’ poll. Shakefp. Coriolam. 

The mufter file, rotten and found, amounts not to fifteen 
thoufand poll. Shakefpeare. 

3. A fifh called generally a chub. A chevin. 

To Poll. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lop the top of trees. 

The oft cutting and polling of hedges conduces much to 
their lafting. Bacon's Natural Hjlny- 

May thy woods oft polPd yet ever wear 

A green, and, when the lift, a golden hair. Donne. 

2. In this fenfe is ufed polled fheep. 

Polled fheep, that is fheep without horns, are reckoned the 
beft breeders, bccaufe the ewes yean the polled lamb with the 
leaft danger. Mortimer's Hujhandry. 

3. To pull off hair from the head ; to clip fhort; to fhenr. 

Neither fhall they fhavc, only poll their heads. Ezehel. 

4. To mow; to crop. 

He’ll go and fowle the porter of Rome gates by th’ear»- 
he will mow down all before him, and leave his paH a 2 c 
pcird. Shakefp. Coriolantu. 

5. To plunder ; to ftrip ; to pill. 

They will poll and fpoil fo outrageoufly, as the very enemy 
cannot do much worfe. Spenjer on hewn. 

Take and exadl upon them the wild exactions, coignie, li¬ 
vely and forehon, by which they poll and utterly undo tie 
poor tenants. Spenfrcn Inland. 

He told the people, that fubfidies were not to be grantc 
nor levied for wars in Scotland; for that the law had pro¬ 
vided another courfe by fervice of efeuage, much * e ,' s ^ty en 
war was made but a pretence to poll and pill the people- BacHt. 


Neither 
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Neither can juftice yield her fruit with iwcetnefs, amongft And tSn of ^number’d dyes. ' < • 

the briars and brambles ot catching and polling ?QLV ^J^ AL . [from i pfyedre, Fr.] 6a- 

ininiftcrs. PoLYK drous: S ving many fides. 

. -1 . ™ ft npr nn - The protuberant particles may be fphcrical, elliptical, cv- 


To take a lift or regifter of perfons. 

c. To enter one’s name in a lift or regifter. 

5 Who ever brought to his rich daughter’s bed. 

The man that polled but twelve pence for his head ? Dryd. 

6. To infert into a number as a voter. 

In folemn conclave fit, devoid of thought. 

And poll for points of faith his trufty vote. Ttckcll. 

Pollard- n.f. [from poll.] 

1. A tree lopped. 

Nothing procureth the lafting of trees fo much as often 
cutting; and we fee all overgrown trees are pollards or dot- 
tards, and not trees at their full height. Bacon. 

2. A clipped coin. . . ,. 

The fame king called in certain counterfeit pieces coined Liy 
the French, called pollards, crocars and rofaries. Camden. 

2. The chub fifh. Ainfworth. 

Po'LLEN. n.f. A fine powder, commonly underftood by the 
word farina; as alfo a fort of fine bran. Bailey. 

Po llenger. n.f. Brufhwood. This l'eerns to be the mean- 
incr of this obfolete word. 

° Lop for thy fewel old pollenger grown, 

That hinder the corne or the gralle to be mown. Tuffer. 

Poller. « f [from poll.] 

1. Robber; pillager; plunderer. 

The poller and exa&er of fees juftifies the refemblance of 
the courts of juftice to the bufh, wheieunto while the fheep 
flics for defence, he lofes part of the fleece. Bacon s Effays. 

2. He who votes or polls. 

Polif.vil. n.f. [poll and evil.] 

Pollcvil is a large fwclliitg, inflammation or impofthumein 


lindrical, polyedrical, and feme very irregular; and accord¬ 
ing to the nature of thefe, and the fituation of the lucid body, 
the light muft be variouflv effected. Boyle. 

A tubercle of a pale brown fpnr, had the exterior furface 
covered with (mail pelyedrous cryftals, pellucid, with a caft of 
yellow. IVoodward. 

Poly'gamist. ii.f. [from polygamy.] One that holds the law- 
fulnefs of more wives than one at a time. 

POLYGAMY, n.f. [polygamic, Fr. sroAvyo^iV] Plurality 
of wives. 

Polygamy is the having more wives than one at once. Locke. 

They allow no po-ygamy : they have ordained, that none 
do intermarry or contract, until a month be paft from their 
- - • Bacon: 


firft interview. 


Chriftian religion, prohibiting polygamy, is more agreeable 
to the law of nature, that is, the law of God, than niaho- 
metifm that allows it; for one man, his having many wives 
by law, fignifies nothing, unlcfs there were many women to 
one man in nature alfo. Gromit. 

Po'lyglot. adj. [b-oAuJ'Awtt© 3 ; polyglotte, Fr.] Having 
many languages. 

The polyglot or linguift is a learned man. Hrwe. 1 . 

PO'LYGON. n.f. [polygons, Fr. ttoXvs and ywlx.] A figure 
of many angles. 

He began with a fingle line; he joined two lines in an 
angle, and he advanced to triangles and fquares, polygons and 
circles. LVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Po'lygonal. adj. [from polygon.] Having many angles- 

A figure confiding 


rGlUrUil A (WUIIII^, MiUHUWifiMvi -“*1..~ r . v j t 

the horfe’s poll or nape of the neck, juft between the ears to- P° lygram. n.J, [ttoXv; and _ 

wards the mane. Farrier's DDL of a great number of hues. 

Poly graphy. n.f. [iroAvf and y^xpn ; polygraphs, hr.J I he 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Po'llock. n.f. A kind of fifh. 

The coaft is plentifully ftored witli fhellfifh, fea-hedgehogs, 

fcallops; and flat, as round, pilcherd, herring and pollock. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

To POLLUTE, v. a. [polluo, Lat. polluer, Fr. ] 

1. To make unclean, in a religious fenfe ; to defile. 

Hot and peevifh vows 
Are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than fpotted livers in the facrifice. 

2. To taint with guilt. 

She woos the gentle air. 

To hide her guilty front with innocent fnow. 

And on her naked fhame, 

Pollute with fiitful blame, 

The faintly veil of maiden white to throw. 

3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill. 

Envy you my praife, and would deftroy 
With grief my pleafures, and pollute my joy ? 

4. Milton ufes this word in an uncommon conftrudtion. 

Polluted from the end of his creation. Milton. 

Pollu'tebness. n.J. [from pollute.] Defilement; the ftatc 
of being polluted. 

Pollu'ter. n.f. [from pollute.] Defiler; corrupter. 

Ev’n he, the king of men, 

Fell at his thnefhold, and the fpoil of Troy 

The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. Dryden s JEneis. 

Pollu'tion. n.J'. [pollution, Fr. poilutio, Latin.] 

1. The a<ft of defiling. 

Tie contrary to confccration is pollution, which happens in 
churches b,y homicide, and burying an excommunicated per- 
ion in the church. Aylijfe's Parcrgon. 

2 . The ftatc of being defiled ; defilement. 

Their ftrife pollution.brings 

Upon the temple. Miltons Par Lojl, b. xii. 

Po'ltron. n.f. [pollice truncate, from the thumb cutoff; it 
4 >eing once a practice of cowards to cut off their thumbs, that 
they might not be compelled to ferve in war. Samtcdfe. 
Menage derives it from the Italian poltro, a bed ; as cowards 
feign themfelves fick a bed: others derive it from poletro or 
poltro, a young unbroken horfe.] A coward; a nidgit; a 
lamndrel. 

Patience is for poltrcns. Shakefp. 

They that are bruis’d with wood or fifts. 

And think one beating may for once 

Suffice, are cowards and poltrons. Hudibras, p. ii. 

For who but a poltron pofl'efe’d with fear. 

Such haughty infoh nee can tamely bear. Dryden. 

Po'ly. n.J’. [poliurn, Lat.] An herb. AinJ'wortb. 

Po'ly. [iroAo.] A prefix often found in the compolition of 
words derived from the Greek, and intimating multitude: as, 


art of writing in fevcral unufual manners or cyphers ; as alfo 
decyphering the lame. D>£1- 

Polylogy. n.f. [oroXu; and Xoyde.] Talkatiyenefs; DitJ. 

Poly'mathy. n.f. [woAv? and fjcdvS’xvu.] The knowledge 
of many arts and fei cnees ; alfo an acquaintance with many 
different fubjc&s. Ditt. 

Poly'phonism. n. f. [irciAvs and Cpcowi?-] Multiplicity of 
found. 

The paffages relate to the dirainifhing the found of his 
piftol, by the rarity of the air at that great afeent into the at- 
mofphere, and the magnifying die found by die polypbonifms 
or repercuffions of the rocks and caverns, Derbam. 

Polype'talous. adj. [Tr&Avff and TTtraAov.] Having many 
petals. 

Poly'pody. n.f. [polypodium, Latin.] A plant. 

Polypody is a capillary plant with oblong jagged leaves, ha¬ 
ving a middle rib, which joins them to the llalks running 
through each divilion. Miller, 

Polypody is common on the banks of ditches where there are 
■flumps of old trees, on walls, and by the fides of woods : 
polypody is attenuant and diffolvent. Hill's Materia Medico. 

A kind of polypody growetb out of trees, though it windeth 
not. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Po lypous, adj. [from polypus.] Having the.nature of a poly¬ 
pus ; having many feet or roots. 

If the veflels drive back the blood with too great a force 
upon the heart, it will produce polypous concretions in die ven¬ 
tricles of the heart, efpecially when its valves are apt to grow 
rigid. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

POLY'PUS. n.f. [iroAura-a; ; polype, Fr.] 

1. Polypus fignifies any thing in general widi many roots or 

feet, as a fwelling in the noftrils ; but it is likewife applied 
to a tough concretion of grumous blood in the heart and ar¬ 
teries. Quincy. 

The polypus of the nofe is faid to be an excrefcence of flefh, 
fpreading its branches amongft the laminae of the os eth- 
moides, and through the whole cavity of one or both noftrils. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

The juices of all auftere vegetables, which coagulate the 
fpittlc, being mixed with the blood in the veins, form poly- 
pujfes in the heart. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . A fea animal with many feet. 

The polypus, from forth his cave 

Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave. 

His ragged claws are ftuck with ftones. Pobe. 

Po lyscope. n. f. [toAuj and (foiriu .] A multiplying 
g ,afs - Din. 

Poly'spast. n.f. [polyfpd/le, Fr.] A machine conftfting of 
_ many pullies. Did?, 

polygon, a figure of many angles; polypus, an animal with Polyspermous. adj. [ttoAu? and Qniefj.x.] Thofe plants 

many feet. .. are thus called, which have more than tour feeds fuccecding 

each flower, and this without any certainorder or number. Qu. 
Poi.ysylla'bical. adj. [from polyfyllab(e.] Having many fyl. 
lables -, pertaining to a polyfyllable. 

PolyfyUabical echoes arc fitch as repeat many fyllablcs or 
words diftiiuSUy. ' Diet 

20 A POLYSYXLABLE*. 


Poly'/ncoustick. adj. [tr»Au? and ux.*u.] Any thing that 
multiplies or magnifies founds. Di£i. 

Poly'anthos. n.J. [woAuj and A plant. 

Great varieties of polyanthos are annually produced, and its 
flowers are fo numerous on one ftalk, and fo beautifully 
ftriped, that they arc not inferior to auriculas in beauty. Miller. 
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POLYSYLLABLE, n.f. [ttoXuV and ; pclyfiyUabc, 

Fr.] A word of many fyllablcs. 

In a polyfyllable word confider to which fyllablc the emphafis 
is to be given, and in each fyllable to which letter. Holder. 

Your high nonfenfc blufters and makes a noifc j it ftalks 
upon hard words, and rattles through polyfyllabtcs. Addifon. 
Poly'syndf.ton. n.f [orc\v£tfiifelov.] A figure of rhethorick 
by which the copulative is often repeated : as, I came, and 
faw and overcame. 

Polytheism, n.f [ttoAu'c and ; pofytheifme , Fr.] The 
doctrine of plurality of gods. 

The firft author of polytbcifm , Orpheus, did plainly aflert 
one fuprcmc God. Stillingfieet. 

Pcly theist. n. f [ttoAuj and firoj ; polythee, Fr.] One that 
holds plurality of gods. 

Some authors have falfely made the Turks, polytheijls. 

Duncomb’s Life of Hughes. 
Po'mace. n. f [ pomaceum, Lat.] The drofs of cyder pref- 
fin gs- ' Dia. 

Poma'ceous. ad), [from pomum, Latin.] Confifting of apples. 
Autumn paints 

Aufonian hills with grapes, whilft Englifh plains 
Blufli with pomaceous harvells breathing fweets. Philips. 
Pomade, n.f. £ pomade, Fr. pernado, Italian.] A fragrant 
ointment. 

Po'mander. n. f [pomme A ambre, Fr.] A fweet ball; a 
perfumed ball or powder. 

I have fold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit Hone, not 
a ribbon, glafs, pomander or browch to keep my pack from 

Shake.p. 

They have in phyfick ufe of pomander and knots of powders 
for drying of rheums, comforting of the heart and provoking 
of fleep. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

POMA'TUM. n.f. [Latin.] Anointment. 

I gave him a little pomatum to drefs the fcab. JVifeman. 
To Pome. v. n. [pemmer, Fr.] To grow to a round head like 
an apple. 

Pomeci'tron. n.f. [pome and citron.'] A citron apple. Dia. 
Pomegra'nate. n.f. [pomum granatum, Lat.] 

1. The tree. 

The flower of the pomegranate confifts of many leaves 
placed in a circular order, which expand in form of a rofe, 
whole bcll-fliaped multifid flower cup afterward becomes a 
globular fruit, having a thick, fmooth, brittle rind, and is 
divided into fevcral cells, which contain oblong hardy feeds. 
Unrounded with a loft pulp. Miller. 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 

That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine earj 

Nightly (he fings on yon pomegranate tree. Shakefb. 

2 . The fruit. 

In times pall they dyed fcarlct with the feed of a pome¬ 
granate. ( Peacbam on Drawing. 

Nor on its {lender twigs 

Low bending be the full pomegranate fcorn’d. Thomfon. 
Po'meroy. } r . r r .... 

Po'meroyal. \ n ‘f- A fort of a PP Ie - Amfmrth. 

Po'miferous. ad), [pomfer , Lat.] A term applied to plants 
which have the largcft fruit, and are covered with thick hard 
rind, by which they are diftinguilhed from the bacciferous, 
which have only a thin fkin over the fruit. 

All pomiferous herbs, pumpions, melons, gourds and cu¬ 
cumbers, unable to fupport thcmfelvcs, are either endued with 
a faculty of twining about others, or with clalpers and ten¬ 
drils whereby they catch hold of them. Ray on the Creation. 

Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling vifeid juice, 
combined with a nitrous fait, fuch are many of “the \owpomi¬ 
ferous kind, as cucumbers and pompions. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
Po'mmel. n.f. [pomcau, Fr. poms, Italian; appclvant' fwaerd, 
Dutch.] 

1. A round ball or knob. 

Like pommels round of marble clear, 

Where azur’d veins well mixt appear. Sidney , b. ii. 

Huram finilhed the two pillars and the pommels , and the 
chapters which were on the top of the two pillars. 2 Chron. 

2. The knob that balances the blade of the fword. 

His chief enemy offered to deliver the pommel of his fword 
in token of yielding. Sidney. 

3. The protuberant part of the faddle before. 

The llarting Heed was feiz’d with fudden fright. 

And bounding, o’er the pommel call the knight. Dryden. 
To Po'mmel. v. a. [This word feems to come from parameter, 
Fr. to variegate.] To beat with any thing thick or bulky, 
to beat black and blue ; to bruife ; to punch. 

Pomp. n.f. [ pompa , Latin.] 
j. Splendour ; pride. 

Take phyfick, pomp , 

Expofe thy felt to feel what wretches feel. Shakefp. 

2. A proceflion of fplendour and oftentation. 

The bright pomp afeended jubilant. Milton. 

All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart; 

Of your own pomp yourfelf the greateft part. Dryden. 
Such a numerous and innocent multitude, cloathed in the 


PON 

charity of their benefactors, was a more beautiful exnr tr 
of joy and thanklgiving, than could have been exhibited? 
all the pomps of a Roman triumph. Addifon's Gul^ 

Po mpholyx, n.f. J uar aum, 

Pompholyx is a white, light and very friable fubflance r j 
in crufts adhering to the domes of the furnaces ? n d\c 
covers of the large crucibles, in which brafs is ma de eith ' 
from a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris, or of JZ? 
and zink. HUPt a*- , • „ ! J Pp er 

[pwpon, Fr.] A pumkin. A fort* of 

Po mpike. n.f. [pomum and fyrui, Lat.1 A fort orncarmam^J* 

g ™j ous ’ Fr ° SplendiJ * ««; 

What flatt’ring feenes our wand’ring fancy wrought 
Rome’s pompous glories rifing to our thought ° p 
An infeription in the ancient way, plain, pompous, & 
modeft, will be beft Atterbjy to p! 

Pompously, adv. [from pompous .] Magnificently ; f p ]/ n . 

Whatc’er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 

She pompoujly dilplays before their fight. Dryden 

Po'mpousness. n.f. [from pompous.] “Magnificence; fpU* 
dour ; Ihowinefs ; oftentatiou fuels. * ^ 

The Englilh and French raife their language with meta¬ 
phors, or by the pompoufnefs of the whole phrafe wear off any 
littlencfs that appears in the particular parts. Addiftn 

Pond. n.f. [fuppofed to be the fame with pound-, pinban,Sax 
to (hut up.] A fmall pool or lake of water; a bafon ; water 
not running or emitting any ftream. 

In the midft of all the place was a fair pond, whofe fliak- 
ing cryftal was a perfed mirror to all the other beauties fo 
that it bare fhew of two gardens. Sidnet 

Through bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool 
There fwallow’d up. Milton's'Par. Loft, b. ix. 

Had marine bodies been found in only one place,’ it might 
have been fufpeded, that the fea was, what the Calpian is, a 
great pond or lake, confined to one part. Woodward. 

His building is a town. 

His pond an ocean. 

To Pond. v. a. To ponder. A corrupt obfolete word. 

O my liege lord, the god of my life, 

Pleafeth you pond your fuppliant’s plaint. Spenfer. 

To Po nder, v. a. [pondero, Latin.] To weigh mentally; to 
confider; to attend. 

Mary kept all thefe things, and ponder'd them in her 

Luke ii. 19. 

Colours, popularities and circumftarices fway the ordinary 
judgment, not fully pondering the matter. Bacon. 

This ponder , that all nations of the earth 
Shall in his feed be blefled. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xii. 
Intent he leem’d. 

Pondering future things of wond’rous weight. Dryden. 
To Po nder, v. n. I'o think ; to mufe. With on. Thisis 
an improper ufe of the word. 

This tempeft will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Whom, pond'ring thus on human miferies. 

When Venus faw, her hcav’nly fire befpoke. Dryden. 
Po'nderal. adj. [fiom pendus, Lat.] Eftimatcd by weight; 
diftinguifhed from numeral. 

Thus did the money drachma in procefs of time decreafe; 
but all the while we may fuppofe the ponderal drachma to 
have continued the fame, juft as it has happened to us, as 
well as our neighbours, whofe ponderal libra remains as it 
was, though the nummary hath much decrcafed. Arbuthnot. 
Ponderable, adj. [from pondero , Lat.] Capable to be 
weighed ; menfurable by.lcales. 

The bite of an afp will kill within an hour, yet the im- 
preflion is fcarcc vifible, and the poifon communicated not 
ponderable. Broivn's Vulgar Errours. 

Pondera tion. n.f. [from pondero , Latin] The act of 
weighing. 

While we perfpire, we abforb the outward air, and the 
quantity of perfpired matter, found by ponderation, is only 
the difference between that and the air imbibed. Arbuthnot. 
Ponderer, n.f. [from ponder.] He who ponders. 

Pondero sit y. n.f. [from ponderous.] Weight; gravity; 
heavinefs. 

Cryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its own bulk a 
greater ponderoftty than the lpace in any water it doth oc¬ 
cupy. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and pondc- 
roftty , wherein it excels all other bodies. 

PONDEROUS, adj. [ponderofus, from pondus, Lat.] 

1. Heavy ; weighty. 

It is more difficult to make gold, which is the molt ponde¬ 
rous and matcriatc amongft metals, of other metals lels pon¬ 
derous and matcriatc, than, viaverfa , to make filver of lea or 
quickfilver ; both which are more ponderous than filver. Baeoi. 
His pond'rous fliield behind him caff. M‘ton. 

Upon 


POO 

He, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wond’rous pontfice, unhop’d 
Met his offspring dear. Milton's Par. Loft, b. X. 

Po'ntlevis. n. f. In horfemanfliip, is a diforderly relating 
a£lion of a horfe in difobedience to his rider, in which he 
rears up feveral times running, and rifes up fo upon his hind¬ 
legs, that he is in danger of coming over. Bailey. 


PON 

Upon laying a weight in one of the feales, inferibed eter¬ 
nity, though I threw in that of time, prpfperity, affli&ion, 
wealth and poverty, which feemed very ponderous, they were 
not able to ftir the oppofitc balance. Addifon 

Becaufe all the parts of an undiftributed fluid are of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed according to the difference of it, 

any concretion, that can be fuppofed to be naturally made in r French 1 

fuc'h a fluid, mull be all over of a fimilar gravity or have the PO NTON Qf invenUon t0 pafs ovcr water : 

more ponderous parts nearer to its bafis. y - t j s mac j e Q f two g rcat boats placed at fomc diftance from 

2. Important; momentous._ j r _„j_ one another, both planked over, as is the interval between 


-J May _- 

Where you lhall have receiving fhall become you. Shakefp. 

■7. Forcible ; ftrongly impulftve, 

J Imagination hath more force upon things living, than 
things inanimate; and upon light and fubtile motions, than 
upon motions vehement or ponderous. Bacon. 

Impatient of her load. 

And lab’ring underneath the poneProus god. 

The more flic ftrove to lhake him from her breaft, 

With far fuperior force he prefs’d. Dryden. 

Prefs’d with the pontfrotts blow, 

Down finks the Ihip within th’ abyfs below. Dryden. 

Po nderously, adv. [from ponderous.] With great weight. 
IVnderousness. n.f. [from ponderous.] Heavinefs; weight; 
gravity. 

The oil and fpirit place themfelvcs under or above one an¬ 
other, according as their ponderoufnefs makes them Iwim or 
fink. Beyle. 

Fo'ndweed. n.f. A plant. Anfworth. 

Po ne NT. adj. [ponente, Italian.] Weftcrn. 

Thwart of thefe, as fierce, 

Forth rulh the levant and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. X. 

Po'niard. n. f. [peignard, Fr. pugio, Lat.] A dagger; a Ihort 
ftabbing weapon. 

She (peaks poniards, and every word ftabs. Shakefp. 

Melpomene would be rcprcfcntcd, in her right hand a naked 
poniard. Pcacham on Drawing. ' 

Poniards hand to hand 

Be banilh’d from the field, that none lhall dare 
With Ihortncd fword to ftab in clofer war. Dryden. 

To Po niard, v. a. [poignardier , French.] To ftab with a 
poniard. 

Pcnk. n.f. [Of this word I know not the original.] A noc¬ 
turnal fpirit ; a hag. 

Nc let the ponk , nor other evil fprights, 

Ne let mifehievous witches. Spenfer. 

Po'ntage. n.f. [pons, pout is, bridge.] Duty paid for the re¬ 
paration of bridges. 

In right of the church, they were formerly by the common 
law difeharged from pontage and murage. Aylijfe. 

Po'ntiff. n.f. [pontij'e, Fr. pontifex, Latin.] 

1. A prieft ; a high pricll. 

Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, whereof 
the one contained the body of Numa, and the other, his 
books of ceremonies, and the dilcipline of the pontiffs. Bacon. 

2 . Th? pope. 

Pontifical, adj. [pontifical, Fr. pontifiealis, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to an high prieft. 

1 . Popilh. 

It were not amifs to anfwcr by a herald the next pontifical 
attempt, rather fending defiance than publilhing anfwers. Ral. 

The pontifical authority is as much fuperior to the regal, 
as the fun is greater than the moon. Baker. 

3. Splendid; magnificent. 

Thus did I keep my perfon frelh and new. 

My prefence, like a robe pontifical. 

Ne’er feen, but wonder’d at. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

4. [From pons and facto.] Bridge-buildirig. This fenfe is, I 
believe, peculiar to Milton , and perhaps was intended as an 
equivocal fatire on popery. 

Now had they brought the work by wond’rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 

Over the vex’d abyfs. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 

Pontifical, n.f. [pontificate, Lat.] A book containing rites 
and ceremonies ecdefiaftical. 

What the Greek and Latin churches did, may be feen in 
pontificals, containing the forms for confecrations. South. 

By the pontifical, no altar is to be conllcratcd without rc- 
liqucs. StilUngflcet. 

Pcnti'fically. adv. [from pontifical.] In a pontifical 
manner. 

Pontificate, n.f. [pontifical, Fr. pent ficatus, Lat.] Papacy; 
popedom. 

He turned hermit in the view of being advanced to the 
pontificate. Addifon. 

Painting, fculpturc and architecture may all recover them- 
felves under the prelent pontificate, if the wars of Italy will 
give them leave. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Po'ntifice. n.f. [pons and facie.] Bridgework ; edifice of a 
bridge. 


orum , iiiuinviiwuj. 

If your more ponderous and fettl’d projecl 
[ay fuller alteration. I’ll point you 


them, with ’rails on their fides : the whole fo ftrongly built 
as to carry over horfe and cannon. Militaiy Dia. 

The black prince palled many a river without the help of 
pontons. . Speaator, Vi° 165. 

Po'ny. n.f. [I know not the original of this word.] A fmall 

horfe. , . 

Pool, n.f [pul, Saxon ; pool, Dutch.] A lake of Handing water. 
Mofs, as it cometh of moifture, fo the water mull but 
Hide, and not Hand in a pool. Bacon. 

Sea he had fearch'd, and land, 

From Eden over Pontus, and the pool 

Maoris. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

Love oft to virtuous ads inflames the mind. 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 

And brulhing o’er, adds vigour to the pool. Dryden. 

The circling ftreams, once thought the pools of blood. 
From dark oblivion Harvey’s name lhall fave. Dryden. 
After the deluge, we fuppofe the vallics and lower grounds, 
where the defeent and derivation of the water was not lb 
eafy, to have been full of lakes and pools. Burnet. 

Poop*, n.f [peuppe, Fr. pup pis, Lat.] The hindmoft part of 
the Ihip. 

Some fat upon the top of the poop weeping and wailing, 
till the fea fwallowcd them. Sidney, b. ii. 

The poop was beaten gold. Shakefp. Ant. and Clcop. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had only loft a piece of her 
tail through the next opening of the rocks, they palled fafe. 


only the end of their poop was bruiled. 
He i 


Raleigh. 

Knolles. 


was openly fet upon the poop of the gaily. 

With wind in poop, the veflel ploughs the fea, 

And mcafures back with fpecd her former way. Dryden. 

POOR. adj. [pauvre, Fr. povre, Spanilh.] 

1. Not rich ; indigent; neceffitous; opprefled with want. 

Poor cuckoldly knave.—I wrong him to call him poor ; 
they fay he hath mafles of money. Shakefpeare . 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fame. 

Will never mark the marble with his name ; 

Go learch it there, where to be born and die, 

Of rich and poor makes all the hiftory. Pope. 

2 . Trifling; narrow; of little dignity, force or value. 

A confervatory of fnow and ice ufed for delicacy to cool 
wine, is a poor and contemptible ufe, in relpeCt of other ufes 
that may be made of it. Bacon s Natural Hfilery. 

How poor are the imitations of nature in common courfe of 
experiments, except they be led by great judgment. Bacon. 

When he delights in fin, as he obferves it in other men, 
he is wholly transformed from the creature God firft made 
him ; nay, has confumed thofe poor remainders of good that 
the fin of Adam left him. South. 

That I have wronged no man, will be a poor plea or apo¬ 
logy at the laft day ; for it is not for rapin, that men are for¬ 
mally impeached and finally condemned; but I was an hun¬ 
gry, and ye gave me no meat. Calamy's Sermons. 

3. Paltry ; mean ; contemptible. 

A poor number it was to conquer Ireland to the pope’s 


ufe. 


Bacon. 


And if that wifdom Hill wife ends propound. 

Why made he man, of other creatures, king; 

When, if he perilh here, there is not found 
In all the world lb poor and vile a thing ? Davies. 

The marquis, making halle to Scarborough, embarked in 
a poor veflel. Clarendon, b. viii. 

We have feen how poor and contemptible a force has been 
raifed by thofe who appeared openly. Addif Freeholder. 

4. Unimportant. 

I'o be without power or dillin&ion, is not, in my poor 
op nion, a very amiable fituation to a perfon of title. Swift. 

5. Unhappy; uneafy. 

Vext failors curfe the rain, 

For which poor Ihepherds pray’d in vain. Waller. 

Vain privilege, poor woman have a tongue ; 

Men can Hand lilent, and refolve on wrong. Dryden. 

6. Mean ; dcprcllcd ; low ; dejefiled. 

Afoothfayer made Antonius believe, that his genius, which 
otherwife was brave, was, in the prefence of Oiftavianus, 
poor and cowardly. Bacon. 

7. [A word of tendcrnefs.l Dear. 

Poor, little, pretty, flutt’ring thing. 

Mull we no longer live together ? 

And doll thou prune thy trembling wing. 

To take thy flight thou know’ft not whither ? Prior. 

8 . [A word 
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8. [A word of flight contempt.] Wretched. 

The poor monk never faw many of the decrees and coun¬ 
cils he had cccafion to ufe. Baker’s RefeH. on Ledrhing. 

9• Not good; not fit for any purpofe. 

I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking : I could 
wiflj courtefy would invent fome other entertainment. Shakefp. 

ic. The Poor, [collectively.] Thofe who are in the loweft 
rank of the community; thofe who cannot fubfift but by the 
charity of others ; but it is fometimes ufed with laxity for any 
not rich. 3 

From a confin’d well manag’d ftore. 

You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 

Never any time fince the reformation can fhew fo many 
poor amongft the widows and orphans of churchmen, as this 
particular time. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Has God call thy lot amongft the poor of this world, by 
denying thee the plenties of this life, or by taking them away ? 
this may be preventing mercy ; for much mifehief riches do 
to the foils of men. South's Sermons. 

The poor dare nothing tell but flatt’ring news. Dryden. 

11. Barren ; dry : as, a poor foil. 

12. Lean; llarved; emaciated: as, a poor horfe. 

Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flagging,/wr, 
ftarved and fcarce covering the bone. Beni. JohnJon. 

13. Without fpirit; flaccid. 

Poo rly, adv. [from poor.] 

1. Without wealth. 

Thofe thieves fpared his life; letting him go to learn to 
live poorly. Sidney, b. ii. 

2 . Not profperoufly ; with little fuccefs. 

Jt you fow one ground with the fame kind of grain, it will 
profper but poorly. Bacon. 

3. Meanly; without fpirit. 

Your conftancy 

Hath left you unattended : be not loft 
So poorly in your thoughts. Shaktfp. Macbeth. 

Nor is their courage or their wealth fo low, 

Dryden. 


'Jor is their courage or their wealth fo low, 

That from his wars they poorly would retire. 

4. Without dignity. 

You meaner beauties of the night. 

That poorly fatisfy our eyes. 

More by your number than your light, 

You common people of the Ikies; 

What are you when the fun fhall rile. Wotton. 

Poorjohn .n.f A fort of fifli. Ainfworth. 

Poo'rnkss. n.f. [from poor.] 

1. Poverty; indigence; want. 

If a prince fhould complain of the poornefs of his exche¬ 
quer, would he be angry with his merchants, if they brought 
him a cargo of good bullion. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Meannefs ; lowncfs ; want of dignity. 

The Italian opera fcldom finks into a poornefs of language, 
but, amidft all the meannefs of the thoughts, has fomethmg 
beautiful and fonorous in the expreffion. Addifon. 

There is a kind of fluggifh refignation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery. Addifon. 

3. Sterility ; barrenncls. 

The poornefs of the herbs fhews the poornefs of the earth, 
efpecially if in colour more dark. Bacon. 

Enquire the differences of metals which contain other me¬ 
tals, and how that agrees with the poornefs or riches of the 
metals in themfelves. Bacon. 

Poo'R spirit ED. adj. [poor 2nd fpirit.] Mean; cowardly. 

Mirvan ! poorfpirited wretch ! thou haft deceiv’d me.Dm. 

Poo'rspiritedness. n.f. Meannefs; cowardice. 

A caufe of men’s taking plealure in the fins of others, is, 
from that meannefs and poorfpiritednefs that accompanies 
guilt. South's Sermons. 

P' p. «. f. [ poppyfna , Lat.] A fmall fmart quick found. It is 
formed from the found. 

I have feveral ladies, who could not give a pop loud enough 
to be heard at the farther end of the room, who can now 
difeharge a fan, that it fhall make a report like a pocket- 
piftol. Addifon s Speftator, N° 102. 

T o Pop. v. n. [from the noun.] To move or enter with a 
quick, fudden and unexpected motion. 

He that kill’d my king, 

Popt in between th’ election and my hopes. Shakefp. 

A boat was funk and all the folk drowned, favingone only 
woman, that in her firft popping up again, which moft living 
things accuftom, efpied the boat rifen likewifc, and floating 
by her, got hold of the boat, and fat aftridc upon one of its 
fides. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

1 ftartlcd at his popping upon me unexpectedly. Addifon. 
As he fcratched to fetch up thought, 

Forth popp'd the fprite fo thin. Swift'sMifcellanics. 

Others have a trick of popping up and down every moment, 
from their paper to the audience, like an idle fehool-boy. Swift. 

To Pop. v. a. 

t. To put out or in fuddeuly, flily or unexpectedly. 

That is my brother’s plea. 

The which if he can prove, he pops me out 

At Icaft from fair live hundred pound a year. Shakefp. 


POP 

He popped A paper into his hand. 


paper into ms Land. , 

faKwt “ pntk him - 

TIk- commonwealth Uhp,d up its head fn, lE.'-T'' 


upon 

ID , ... tr p 0 M {d " p its head <or thclthird^ 
under Brutus and Caffius, and then funk for ever. 

Did’ft thou never pop 
Thy head into a tinman’s fhop f 
2. To fhift. 

If their curiofity leads them to alk what they fhould „ . 
know, it is better to tell them plainly, that it is a thine th, 
belongs not to them to know, than to pop them off , 
fallhood. 

POPE. n. f. [ papa, Lat. rrxrrrreof.] 
bimop of Rome. 


time 
Dryden . 


pop them off with a 
Locke on Education. 


1. The bilhop 

I refufe you for my judge ; and 
Appeal unto the pope to be judg’d by him. Shakeft 

He was organift in the pope’s chapel at Rome. Peacham 
Chriftianity has been more opprefled by thofe that thus 
fought for it, than thofe that were in arms againft it; upon 
this fcore, the pope lias done her more harm than the 

A pope , by fome called a ruffe, is much like a pearch for 
fhape, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon: lie is an 
excellent filh, of a pleafant tafte, and fpawns in April. 

r. . r , , „ „ Walton's Angler. 

I o PEdom. [pope and dom. ] Papacy ; papal dignity. 

That world of wealth I’ve drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the popedom. Shaketb. 

Popery, n.f. [from pope.] The religion of tne church of 
Rome. 

Popery for corruptions in doCtrine and difeipline, I look 
upon to be the moft abfurd fyltem of chriftianity. Swift. 

Po'piseye. n.J. [pope and eye.] The gland furrounded with 
fat in the middle of the thigh : why fo called I know not. 

Po'pcun. n.f. [pop and gun.] A gun with which children 
play, that only makes a noile. 

Life is not weak enough to be deftroyed by this popgun 
artillery of tea and coffee. Cheyne. 

Popi NJAY. [papegay , Dutch ; papagayo, Spanifli.J 

1. A parrot. 

Young popinjays learn quickly to fpeak. Afelam. 

The great red and blue parrot; there are of thefe greater, 
the middlemoft called popinjays , and the leffer called perro- 
ff uets - Grew's Mufccum. 

2 . A woodpecker. So it feems to be ufed here. 

Terpfichore would be exprcJlcd, upon her head a coronet 
of thofe green feathers of the popinjay , in token of that vic¬ 
tory which the mules got of the daughters of Picrius, who 
were turned into popinjays or woodpeckers. Peacham. 

3. A trifling fop. 

I, all fmarting with my wounds, being gall’d 
To be fo pcftcr’d by a popinjay , 

Anfwer’d negle&ingly, I know not what. Shakefp. 

Po'pish. adj. [from pope, j Taught by the pope ; relating to 
popery ; peculiar to popery. 

In this fenfe as they affirm, fo we deny, that whatfoever is 
popifh wc ought to abrogate. Hooker. 

I know thou art religious, 

With twenty popifh tricks and ceremonies. Shakefp. 

Po pishly. adv. [from popijh.] With tendency to popery; in 
a popifh manner. 

She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, and entirely 
broke the whole force of that party among her lubjc&s, which 
was popifhly affcCted. Addifon's Freeholder. 

A friend in Ireland, popifhly fpeaking, I believe conftantly 
well difpofed towards me. Pope to Swift. 

Po'plar. n.f. [peuplier, Fr. populus, Lat.] A tree. 

The leaves of the poplar are broad, and for the moft part 
angular : the male trees produce amentaceous flowers, which 
have many little leaves and apices, but are barren : the female 
trees produce membraneous pods, which open into two parts, 
containing many feeds, which have a large quantity of down 
adhering to them, and are collected into fpikes. Milled. 

Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a garland of 
poplar upon his head. Peacham on Drawing. 

All he deferib’d was prefent to their eyes, 

And as he rais’d his verfe, the poplars fee in’d to rife. Rfc. 

So fells a poplar , that in watry ground 
Rais’d high the head. Pope's Iliad. 

Poppy, n.f. [popij, Sax. papaver, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the poppy , for the moit part, confifts of four 
leaves, placed orbicularly, and expanded in form of a rofe,ou c 
of whole flower cup, confuting of two leaves, rifesthe poin¬ 
ts), which afterwards becomes a fruit or pod that is oval or 
oblong, and adorned with a little head, under which, in foinc 
fpecies, is opened a feries of holes quite round into the cavity 
of the fruit, which is defended lengthwilc with various- leaves 
or plates, to which a great number of very fmall feeds a 
here : of thefe are eighteen fpecies : fome fort is cultivate 
for medicinal ufe ; and fome fuppofe it to be theplant 

3 » 


opium is produced. 
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His temples laft with poppies were o’erfpread. 

That nodding feem’d to confecrate his head. Dryden. 

Dr. Lifter has been guilty of millake, in the reflections 
lie makes on what he calls the fleeping Cupid with poppy in 
his hands. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Po'pulace. n.f. [ populace, Fr. from populus, Lat.] The vul¬ 
gar; the multitude. 

Now fwarms the populace , a countlefs throng. 

Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 

The tribunes and people having fubdued all competitors, 
began the laft game of a prevalent populace , to chufe them- 
felves a mafter. Swift. 

Po'pul^cy. n.f. [populace, Fr.] The common people; the 
multitude. 

Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, not only 
with fecurity, but applaufe as to the populacy. King Charles. 

When he thinks one monarch’s lufl too mild a regiment, he 
can let in the whole populacy of fin upon the foul. D. of Piety. 

POPULAR, adj. [populaire , Fr. popularis, Lat.] 

1. Vulgar; plebeian. 

I was forry to hear with what partiality and popu'ar heat 
elections were carried in many places. King Charles. 

The emmet join’d in her popular tribes 

Of commonalty. Milton. 

So the popular vote inclines. Milton. 

2. Suitable to the common people. 

Homilies are plain and popular inftru&ions. Hooker. 

3. Beloved by the people j^pleafing to the people. 

It might have been more popular and plaufible to vulgar 
ears, if this firft difeourfe had been fpent in extolling the force 
of laws. Hooker , b. i. 

Such as were popular , 

And well-deferving, were advanc’d by grace. Daniel. 

7 he old general was fet afide, and prince Rupert puc into 
the command, which was no popular change. Clarendon. 

4. Studious of the favour of the people. 

A yopular man is, in truth, no better than a proflifute to 
common feme and to the people. Dryden. 

His virtues have undone his country ; 

Such popular humanity is treafon. Addijon's Cato. 

5. Prevailing or raging among the populace: as, a popular di- 
ftemper. 

Popula'rity. n.f. [populantas, Lat. popularity, Fr. from 

popular.] 

1. Gracioufnefs among the people ; ftate cf being favoured by 
the people. 

The beft temper of minds defireth good name and true ho¬ 
nour ; the lighter, popularity and applaufe; the more de¬ 
praved, fubjeaion and tyranny. Bacon. 

Your mind has been above the wretched affectation of 
popularity. Dryden. 

Admire we then. 

Or popularity, or ftars, or firings. 

The mob’s applaufes, or the gifts of kings. Pope. 

He could be at the head of no factions and cabals, nor at¬ 
tended by a hired rabble, which his flatterers might reprefent 
as popularity. .S wift. 

2. Reprefentation fuited to vulgar conception ; what affects the 
vulgar. 

The perfuader’s labour is to make things appear good or 
evil, which as it may be performed by folid reafons, fo it may 
be reprefented alfo by colours, popularities and circumffonces, 
which fway the ordinary judgment. Bacon. 

Popularly, adv. [from popular.] 

1. In a popular manner ; fo as to pleafe the crowd. 

The viCior knight 

Bareheaded, popularly low had bow’d. 

And paid the falutations of the crowd. Dryden. 

Influenc’d by the rabble’s bloody will. 

With thumbs bent back, they populary kill. Dryden. 

2. According to vulgar conception. 

Nor can we excufe the duty of our knowledge, if we only 
beftow thofe commendatory conceits, which popularly let forth 
the e/ninency thereof. Brown's Vulga ' E t ours. 

ToPO PULA rt. v. n. [from populus, people.] To breed people. 

When there be great fhoals of people, which go on to 
populate , without forefeeing means of life and fuftentation, it 
is of ncceffity, that once in an age they difeharge a portion 
of their people upon other nations. Bacon's EfTays. 

Population. ” [/ rorn populate.] The ftate of a country 

with refpeCt to numbers of people. 3 

The population of a kingdom, efpecially if it be not mown 
down by wars, does not exceed the ftock of the kingdom, 
which fhould maintain them ; neither is the population to be 
reckoned, only by number; for a linaller number, that li.eiid 
more and earn lefs, do wear out an effete fooner than a 
greater number, that live lower, and gather more. Bacon 

PopuLosiTY. n.f. [hom populous.] Populoufnefs; multitude 
of people. 

How it conduceth unto popu'ofty, we fhall make but little 
uoubt ; there are two main caufes of numerofity in any fpecies • 
a frequent and multiparous way of breeding. ' Brown. 



Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Ainfwortb. 


PO'PULOUS. adj [populefus, Lat.] Full of people; nume- 
roufly inhabited. 

A wilderncfs is populous enough, 

So Suffolk had thy heav'nly company. Skakefp. 

Far the greater part have kept 
Their ftation; heav’n yet populous, retains 
Number fofficient to poflefs her realms. Milton. 

Populously, adv. [from populous.] With much people, 

Populousness. n. f. [from popu'ous.] The ftate of abound¬ 
ing with people. 

This will be allowed by any that confiders the vaftnefs, the 
opulence, the populoufnefs of this region, with the eafe and 
facility wherewith ’tis governed. Temple's Mdfcellanics. 

Porcelain, n.f. [porcelaine, Fr. feid to be derived from pour 
cent annees ; becaule it was believed by Europeans, that the 
materials of porcelain was matured under ground one hundred 
years.] 

1. China; china ware; fine difhes, of a middle nature between 
earth and glai's, and therefore femi-pellucid. 

We have burials in feveral earths, where we put dive r s ce¬ 
ments, as the Chincfe do their porcelain. Bacon. 

We are not thoroughly relolved concerning porcelain or 
china difhes; that according to common belief, they are made 
of earth, which lieth in preparation about a hundred years 
under ground. Brown’s Vulgar Errows. 

The fine materials made it weak ; 

Porcelain, by being pure, is ape to break. 

Thefe look like the workmanfhip of heav’n : 

This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 

And therefore caft into thefe noble molds. 

2. [ Portulaca, Lat.] An herb. 

Porch, n.f. [porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.] 

1. A roof lupported by pillars before a door; an entrance. 

Ehud went forth through the porch, and fhut the doors of 
the parlour. fudges iii. 23. 

Not infants in the porch of life were free, 

The fick, the old, that could but hope a day 

Longer by nature’s bounty, not let llay. Ben/, fohnfon. 

2 . A portico ; a covered walk. 

All this done, 

Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you fhall find us. Shakefp. 

Po'iSCUPlNE. n. f. [pore ej'pi or epic, Fr. porcofpino, Italian.] 

The porcupine, when full grown, is as large as a moderate 
pig: the quills, with which its whole body is covered, are 
black on the fhoulders, thighs, fides and belly ; on the back, 
hips and loins they are variegated with white and pale brown : 
the neck is fhort and thick, the nofe blunt, the noftrils very 
large in form of flits ; the upper lip is flit or cleft as in the 
hare, and it has whilkers like a cat: the eyes are fmall, and 
the ears very like thofe of the human fpecies: the legs are 
fhort, and on the hinder feet arfe five toes, but only four upon 
the fore feet, and its tail is four or five inches long, befet 
with fpines in an annular feries round it: there is no other 
difference between the porcupine of Malacca and that of Eu¬ 
rope, but that the former grows to a larger fize. Hill. 

This ftubbom Cade 

Fought fo long, till that his thighs with darts 

Were almoft like a fharp-quill'd porcupine. Shakefpeare. 

Long bearded comets ltick 
Like flaming porcupines to their left fides. 

As they would fhoot their quills into their hearts. Dryden. 
By the black prince of Monomotapa’s fide were the glar- 
mgeat-a-mountam and the quill-darting porcupine. Ar. and Po. 

PORE. n.J. [pore, Fr. nb g '&.] 

1. bpiracle of the fkin ; paliage of perforation. 

Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming themfelves 
into other bodies, by ointments and anointing themfelves all 
°c er ’u- m -f y move a man to think, that thefe fables are 
the effects of imagination; for it is certain, that ointments 
do all, if laid on any thing thick, by flopping of the pores, 
lnut in the vapours, and fend them to the head extremely. Bac. 

Why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d ? 

So obvious and fo ca fy to be quench’d. 

And not, as feeling through all parts diffus’d. 

That fhe might look at will through every pore. 

2. Any narrow fpiracle or paflage. 

Pores are fmall intcrftices between the particles of matter 
which conftitute every body, or between certain aggregates 
or combinations of them. °°&uin 

From veins of rallies milk and ne£fer broke 
And honey (wearing through th epores of oak. ’ Dryden 

T to com' h' n 'c thC T' Uk nerve 5 but 1 imagine pore 

to come by corruption from fome Englifh word.] To look 

tcnrion reat ,ntenfenefs and C3re * to examine with great at- 

All ddights are vain ; but that moft vain. 

Which with pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain; 

As painfully to pore upon a book, 

A°JfSrWl ° f UUth ’ wl ile 'reth the while 
Doth folfcly blind the eyefight, $ba rfp. 

20 B A book 


Milton. 
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A book was writ, called Tetrachordon, 

The fubje£l new : it walk’d the town a while, 
jNumb’ring good intellects ; now feldom por'd on. Milton. 
The eye grows weary, with poring perpetually on the fame 
thing. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Let him with pedants hunt for praife in books, 

Pore out his life amongft the lazy gownmen. 

Grow old and vainly proud in fancy’d knowledge. Rowe. 

With fharpen’d fight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ infcription value, but the ruft adore. Pope. 

He hath been poring fo long upon Fox’s Martyrs, that he 
imagines himfelf living in the reign of queen Mary. Swift. 

The defign is to avoid the imputation of pedantry, to fhew 
that they uiulerftand men and manners, and have not been 
poring upon old unfafhionable books. Swift. 

Po'reblind. adj. [commonly fpoken and written purblind.] 
Nearfighted ; fhortiighted. 

Poreblind men fee beft in the dimmer light, and likcwife 
have their fight ftronger near at hand, than thofe that are not 
poreblind , and can read and write fmaller letters ; for that the 
fpirits vilual in thofe that are poreblind are thinner and rarer 
than in others, and therefore the greater light difperfeth 
them. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Po'riness. n.f [from pory.] Fullnefs of pores. 

I took oft' the dreffings, and fet the trepan above the frac¬ 
tured bone, confidering theporinrfs of the bone below. IVifetn. 
Pori'stick method, n.f. [iro^ irixof.] In mathematicks, is that 
which determines when, by what means, and how many diffe¬ 
rent ways a problem may be folved. Di£i. 

PORK. n.f. [fore, Fr. porous, Lat. ] Swines flefh unfalted. 
You are no good member of the commonwealth } for, in 
converting Jews to chriftians, you raife the price of pork. 

Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
All flefh full of nourifhment, as beef and pork, increafe the 
matter of phlegm. Flayer on the Humours. 

Porker, n.f [from pork.] A hog; a pig. 

Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 

Where the fat porkers flept beneath the fun. Pope. 

Po'rkeater. n.f. [pork and eater. ] One who feeds on pork. 
This making of chriftians will raife the price of hogs ; if 
we grow all to be porkeaters, we fhall not fhortly have a rafher 
on the coals for money. * Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Po'rket. [from pork.] A young hog. 

A prieft appears 1 

And ofFrings to the flaming altars bears ; C 

A porket , and a lamb that never fuffer’d fhears. Dryden. 3 
Po'rkling. n.f [from pork.] A young pig. 

A hovel 

Will ferve thee in winter, moreover than that. 

To fhut up thy pork lings, thou meaneft to fat. Tuffer. 
Poro'sity. n.f [from porous.] Quality of having pores. 

This is a good experiment for the difclofure of the nature 
of colours ; which of them require a finer porofity, and which 
a groffer. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Po'rous. adj. [poreux, Fr. from pare.] Having fmall fpiracles 
or paflages. 

The rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly third updrawn, 

Rofe a frefh fountain, and with many a rill 

Water’d the garden. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

Of light the greater part he took, and plac’d 
In the fun’s orb, mad e porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 
Her gather’d beams ; great palace now of light. Milton. 
Po'rousness. n. f [from porous.] The quality of having 
pores. 

They will forcibly get into the poroufnefs of it, and pafs 
between part and part, and feparate the parts of that thing 
one from another ; as a knife doth a folid lubftance, by hav¬ 
ing its thinneft parts prefled into it. Idigby on Bodies. 

Porphyre. \n. f. [from ; porphyrites, Lat. porphyre. 

Porphyry, } Fr.J Marble of a particular kind. 

I like beft the porphyry , white or green marble, with a 
mullar or upper ftone of the fame. Peacham on Drawing. 

Confidcr the red and white colours in porphyre -, hinder light 
but from ftriking on it, its colours vanifh, and produce no 
fuch ideas in us; but upon the return of light, it produces 
thefe appearances again. Locke. 

Po'rpST }*•/ F '-J The fea-hog. 

Amphibious animals link the terreftrial and aquatick to¬ 
gether ; feals live at land and at fea, and porpoifes have the 
warm blood and entrails of a hog. Locke. 

Parch’d with uncxtinguilh’d thirft. 

Small beer I guzzle till I burft ; 

And then I drag a bloated corpus 

Swell’d with a dropfy like a fiorpus. Swift. 

Porta ceous. adj. [porraceus, Lat. porracc, Fr.] Greenifh. 

If the lefier inteftines be wounded, he will be troubled 
with porraeeous vomiting. JVifeman's Surgery. 

Po'RRET. n.f. [forrum, Lat.] A lea 11 ion. 

It is not an eafy problem to rcfolve why garlick, molys 
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and porrets have white roots, deep green leaves and black 
feeds. Brown’s Vulgar Erroutn 

Po rridge. n.f [more properly porrage ; porrata, low Lamin' 
from porrum, a leek.] Food made by boilin» mcat 
W’ater ; broth. 

I had as lief you flaould tell me of a mefs of porridge S’ 

Po'rridgepot. n.f. [porridge and pot.] The pot in whkh 
meat is boiled for a family. 

Po'rringer. n. f [from porridge.] 

1. A veflel in which broth is eaten. 

A fmall wax candle put in a focket of brafs, then fet un 
right in a porringer full of fpirit of wine, then fet both the 
candle and fpirit of wine on fire, and you fhall fee the flam 
of the candle become four times bigger than otherwife, and 
appear globular. Bacon's Nat!Hip 

A phvfician undertakes a woman with fore eyes, who 
dawbs ’em quite up with ointment, and, while (he was in 
that pickle, carries oft' a porringer. I B'lran-t 

The porringers , that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’ring fhow. 

Were now hut leathern buckets rang’d. Swift 

2. It feems in Shakefpeare ’s time to have been a word of con¬ 
tempt for a headdraft; of which perhaps the tirff of thefe 
paflages may fhow the reafon. 

Here is the cap your worfliip did befpeak. 

—Why this was moulded on a porringer. Shakefp. 

A haberdafher’s wife of fmall wit rail’d upon me, till her 
pink’d porringer fell off her head. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Porre'ction. n.f. [porredtio, Latin.] The a& of reaching 
forth. 5 

Port, n.f [port, Fr. portus, Latin.] 

r. A harbour; a fate ltation for fbips. 

Her fmall gondelay her fort did make. 

And that gay pair ifluing on the fhore, 

Difburden’d her. Fairy Qiieen, b. ii. 

I fhould be ftill 

Peering in maps for ports, and ways and roads. Shakefp. 
The earl of Newcaftie feized upon that town; when there 
was not one port town in England, that avov. I their obe¬ 
dience to the king. Clarendon, i. \iii. 

A weather beaten veflel holds 
Gladly the port. Milton. 

2 . [Porta, Lat. popee, Sax. porte, Fr.] A gate. 

Shew all thy praifes within the ports of the daughter of 
Sion. Pjuhn i\. 14. 

Defcend, and open your uncharged ports. Shaiejp. 

He I accufe, 

The city ports by this hath entered. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

O polifh’d perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep’ft the ports of (lumber open wide 
To many a watchful night; deep with it now ! 

Yet notfo found, and half fo deeply fwcct, 

As he, whofc brow with homely biggen bound, 

Snores out the watch of night. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The mind of man hath two ports ; the one always fre¬ 
quented by the entrance of manifold vanities ; the other dc- 
folate and overgrown with graft, by which enter our chari¬ 
table thoughts and divine contemplations. Raleigh. 

From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth iffu’d. Milton. 

3. The aperture in a (hip, at which the gun is put out. 

At Portfmouth the Mary Rofe, by a little fway of the 
fhip in calling about, her ports being within fixteen inches of 
the water, was oyerfet and loft. Raleigh. 

The linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires, 

The vig’rous feaman every port hole piie . 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryden. 

4. [Portce, Fr.] Carriage; air; mien; manner; bearingi 
external appearance ; demeanour. 

In that proud port, which her fo goodly graceth, 
Whiles her fair face fhe rears up to the Iky, 

And to the ground her eyelids low embraceth, 

Moft goodly temperature ye may defery. Spcnfer. 

Think you much to pay two thoufand crowns, 

And bear the name and port of gentleman ? Shakefp. 

See Godfrey there in purple clad and gold, 

His ftately port and princely look behold. Fairfax. 

Their port was more than human, as they flood; 

I took it for a fairy vifion 

Of fome gay creatures of the element. 

That in the colours of the rainbow live. uW 

A proud man is fo far from making himfelf great by 
haughty and contemptuous port, that he is ufually punil .<■ * 
with neglect for it. Collier on Pride- 

Now lay the line, and meafure all thy court, 

By inward virtue, not external port ; 

And find whom juftly to prefer above 

The man on whom my judgment plac’d my love. Dry en. 

Thy plumy creft 

Nods horrible, with more terrific port 

Thou walk’ll, and fccm’ft already in the fight. P» u ’i ' 

To Po rt. 
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To Port. v. a [porto , Lat. porter, Fr.J To carry in form. 
Th’ angelick fquadron bright 
Turn’d fiery red, fharpning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported fpears. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. iv. 

Portable, adj. [portability Lat.] 
j. Manageable by the hand. 

2. Such as may be born along with one. 

The pleafure of the religious man is an eafy and portable 
pleafure, fuch an one as he carries about in his bofom, with¬ 
out alarming the eye or envy of the world. South. 

■}. Such as is tranfported or carried from one place to another. 
Moft other portable commodities decay quickly in their ufe; 
but money is by flower degrees removed from, or brought into 
the free commerce of any country, than the greateft part of 
other merchandize. Locke. 

4 . Sufferable ; fupportable. 

How light and portable my pains feem now. 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king how. 

Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

All thefe are portable 

With other graces weigh’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Po'rtableness. n.f. [from portable.] The quality of being 
portable. 

Portage, n.f. [portage, Fr.J 

1. The price of carriage. 

2. [From poit.] Porthole. 

Lend the eye a terrible afpetft ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head. 

Like the brafs cannon. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Po'rtal. n.f. [portail, Fr. pa tella , Italian.] A gate; the 
arch under which the gate opens. 

King Richard cloth appear. 

As doth the blufhing difeontented fun. 

From out the fiery portal of the eaft. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Though I fhould run 
To thofe dilclofing portals of the fun ; 

And walk his way, until his horfes deep 
Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. Sandys. 

He through heav’n 

That open’d wide her blazing portals , led 

To God’s eternal houfe direct the way. Milton. 

'Fhe fick for air before the pos tal gafp. Dryden. 

The portal confifts of a compofite order unknown to the 
ancients. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Po'rtance. n.f. [from porter, Fr.] Air; mien; port; de¬ 
meanour. 

There ftepped forth a goodly lady, 

That feem’d to be a woman of great worth, 

And by her ftately portance born of heav’nly birth. F. Q11. 
Your loves. 

Thinking upon his fervices, took from you 
The apprehenfion of his prefent portance, 

Which gibingly, ungravely, he did fafhion. Shakefp. 
Porta'ss. n.f. [fometimes called portuis, and by Chaucer pert- 
hofe.] A breviary ; a prayer book. 

In his hand his porteffe ftill he bare. 

That much was worn, but therein little red ; 

For of devotion he had little care. Fairy Queen. 

An old prieft always read in his mumpfimus domine 

for fumpftmus; whereof when he was admonifhed, he faid that 
he now had ufed mumpfimus thirty years, and would not leave 
his old mumpfimus for their new lumpfimus. Camden. 

Portcu'llis. ) n.f [portecouhjje, Fr. quaff porta claufa.] A 
Po'rtcluse. J fort of machine like a harrow, hung over the 
gates of a city, .to be let down to keep out an enemy. 

Over it a fair portcullis hong. 

Which to the gate dire&ly did incline. 

With comely compafs and compafture ftrong. 

Neither unfeemly fbort, nor yet exceeding long. F. Qu. 
The cannon againft St. Stephen’s gate executed fo well, 
that the portcullis and gate were broken, and entry opened 
into the city. Hayward. 

She the huge portcullis high up drew. 

Which but herfelf, not all the Stygian pow’rs 

Cou’d once have mov’d. Milton. 

Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
His force fuftain, the torn portcullis falls. Denham. 

The upper.eyelid claps down, and is as good a fence as a 
portcullis againft the importunity of the enemy. More. 

The gates are opened, the portcullis drawn ; 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Come pouring in. Dryden. 

To Portcullis, v. a. [from the noun.] To bar; to fhut 
U P- 

Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue. 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips. Shakefp. 

Po'rted. adj. [porter, Fr.J Borne in a certain or regular 
order. 

They hem him round with ported fpears. Milton. 

To PORTE'ND, v. a. [; or ten do, Lat. I To foretoken ; to 
forefhow as omens. 


FOR 

As many as remained, be earneftly exhorteth to prevent 
portended calamities. Hooker. 

Doth this churlifh fuperlcription 
Portend fome alteration in good will l Shakefp. 

A moift and a cool fummer portendeth a hard winter. Bafon. 

True opener of mine eyes, 

Much better feems this vifion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thofe two paft. Milton. 

True poets are the guardians of a ftate, 

And when they fail, portend approaching fate. Rofcorrmen. 
The ruin of the ftate in the dettruction of the church, is 
not only portended as its fign, but alfo inferred from it as its 
cau f e> South's Sermons 

Porte'nsion. n.f [from portend.] The act of foretokening. 
Although the red comets do carry the portenfions of Mars, 
the brightly white fhould be of the influence of Venus. Brown. 

PORTE'NT. n. f [portentum, Lat. j Omen of ill; prodigy 
foretokening milbry. 

O, what portents are thefe ? 

Some heavy bufineft hath my lord in hand, 

And 1 mutt know it. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 

My loft by dire portents the god foretold ; 

Yon riven oak, the faireft of the green. Dryden. 

Porte ntous, adj. [portentofus, Lat. from portent.] Mon- 
ftrous; prodigious; foretokening ill. . 

They are portentous things 

Unto the climate, that tliey point at. Shakefp. 

This portentous figure 

Comes armed through our watch lo like the king 

That was. Shakefp. Hamit t. 

Overlay 

With this portentous bridge the dark abyft. j Wilton. 

No beatt of more portentous fize 
In die Hcrcinian torell lies. Rofcommon. 

Let us look upon them as fo many prodigious exceptions 
from our common nature, as fo many portentous animals, like 
the ftrange unnatural productions of Africa. South. 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous , and fome divine 
prognoicick. Glanvi l. 

The petticoat will fhrink at your firft coming to town; at 
leaft a touch of your pen will make it contract itlelf, and by 
that means oblige feveral who are terrified or attonifiied at this 
portentous novelty. Addifon's Spectator, N w 127. 

PORTER, n.f [partier, Fr. from porta, Lat. agate.] 

1. One that has the charge of the gate. 

Porter, remember what I give in charge. 

And, when you’ve fo done, bring the keys to me. Shakefp. 

Arm all my houfiiold prefently, and charge 
The porter he let no man in till day. Bern. Johnfon. 

Nic. Frog demanded to be his porter, and his fifhmongcr, 
to keep the keys of his gates, and furnifh the kitchen. Arb. 

2. One who waits at the door to receive meflages. 

, A fav’rit cporter with his matter vie. 

Be brib'd as often, and as often lie. Pope. 

3. [ Porteur, Fr. from porto , Lat. to carry.] One who carries 
burthens for hire. 

It is with kings fometimes as with porters, whofe packs 
may joftle one againft the other, yet remain good friends 
ft‘ 11 - Howe/. 

By porter, who can tell, whether I mean a man who bears 
burthens, or a fervant who waits at a gate ? Watts. 

Po'rterage. n.f. [from porter.] Money paid for carriage. 

Portesse. n.f A breviary. SeePoRTASS. 

Po'rtglave. n.f [porter and glaive, Fr. and Erfe.J A fword 
bearer. Ainfworth. 

Portgrave. 1 n.f [porta, Lat. tmA grave, Teut. a keeper.] 

Po'rtgreve. J The keeper of agate. Obfolete. 

Po'htico. n.f. [porticus, Lat. portico, Italian ; partique, Fr.] 
A covered walk ; a piazza. 

The rich their wealth beftow 
On fome expenfive aiiy portico ; 

Where fate from fhowers they may be born in ftate. 

And free from tempefts for fair weather wait. Dryden. 

PO RTION. n. f [portion , Fr. portio , Latin.] 

i. A part. 

Thefe are parts of his ways, but how little a portion is 
heard of him? j ob xxvi . I4 . 

Like favour find the Irifh, with like fate 
Advanc’d to be a portion of our ftate. 

In battles won, fortune a part did claim. 

And foldiershave their portion in the fame. 


Waller. 


Waller. 


Thofe great portions or fragments fell into the abyfs ; fome 


in one potture, and fome in another. 

Pirithous no fmall portion of the war 
Preft’d on, and (hook his lance. 

2. A part afligned; an allotment ; a dividend. 
Here their pris n ordain’d and portion fet. 
Shou’d you no honey vow to tafte. 

But what the mafter-bees have plac’d 
In compafs of their cells, how fmall 
A portion to your (hare would fall ? 


Burnet. 

Dryden. 

Milton. 


Waller. 
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Of words they feldom know more than the grammatical 
conftruction, unlefs they are born with a poetical genius, 
which is a rare portion amongft them. Dryden. 

As foon as any good appears to make a part of their portion 
of happinefs, they begin to defire it. Locke. 

When he confulers the manifold temptations of poverty 
and riches, and how fatally it will affeCt his happinefs to be 
overcome by them, he will join with Agur in petitioning 
God for the fafer portion of a moderate convenience. 

Rogers. 

One or two faults are eafily to be remedied with a very 
fmall portion of abilities. Swift. 

Part of an inheritance given to a child ; a fortune. 

Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife and war. 

Portions of toil, and legacies of care. 

A wife’s fortune. 

To Po'rtion. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divide j to parcel. 

The gods who portion out 
The lots of princes as of private men, 

Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. 

Argos the feat of fovereign rule I chofe, 

Where my Ulyfles and his race might reign, 

And portion to his tribes the wide domain. 

2 . To endow with a fortune. 

Him portion'd maids, apprentic’d orphans bleft, 

The young who labour, and the old who reft. 

Po / RTlONER. n.f. [from portion.] One that divides. 

Po'rtliness. n.f. [from portly.] Dignity of mien; grandeur 
of demeanour. 

Such pride is praife, fuch portlinefs is honour, 

That boldnefs innocence bears in her eyes ; 

And her fair countenance like a goodly banner 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenfer. I 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with delightfulnels, ful- 
nefs with finenefs, feemlinefs with portlinefs , and currantnefs 
with ftayednefs, how can the language found other than mod 
full of fweetnefs ? Camden's Remains. 

Po'rtly. adj. [from port.] 

1. Grand of mien. 

Rudely thou wrong’d my dear heart’s defire. 

In finding fault with her too portly pride. 

Your Argofies with portly fail, 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood. 

Or as it were the pageants of the lea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 

A portly prince, and goodly to the fight, 

He feem’d a fon of Anak for his height. 

2 . Bulky; fwelling. 

A goodly, portly man and a corpulent; of a chearful look, 
a plcafing eye, and a mod noble carriage. Sbakefp. 

Our houfe little deferves 
The fcourge of greatnefs to be ufed on it; 

And that fame greatnefs too, which our own hands 
Have help’d to make fo portly. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Po'rtmant. n.f. [port and man.] An inhabitant or burgefs, 
as thofe of the cinque ports. DiX. 

Portmanteau, n.f. [ portemanteau . Fr.J A cheft or bag in 
which cloaths are carried. 

I defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus ; but he 
hughed, and bid another do it. ... Spectator. 

Po'rtoise. n.f. In fea language, a (hip is faid to ride a por- 
toife , when fhc rides with her yards flruck down to the 
deck. DiX. 

Portrait, n.f. [pourtrait, Fr.] A piflurc drawn after the 
life. 

As this idea of perfeaion is of little ufe in portraits , or the 
refemblances of particular perfons, fo neither is it in the cha- 
radiers of comedv and tragedy, which are always to be drawn 
with fomc lpccks of frailty, fuch as they have been deicribed 
in hiliorv. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The figure of his body was ftrong, proportionable, beau¬ 
tiful; and were his picture well drawn, it mull deferve die 
praife given to the portraits of Raphael. Prior. 

To Portrait, v.a. [ poitraire , Fr. from the noun. J To 

draw ; to portray. It is perhaps ill copied, and fliould be 
written in the following examples portray. 

In moll exquilite pictures, they blaze and portrait not only 
the dainty lineaments or beauty, but alfo round about fhadow 
the rude thickets and craggy cliffs. Spenfer. 

I portrait in Arthur before he was king, the image of a 
brave knight, perfected in the twelve private moral virtues. 

Po'rtraitu R E. n.f. [portraiture, Fr. fro m portray.] Picture; 
painted refcmblance. 

By the image of my caufe I fee 
The portraiture of his. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Let fome ltrange myfterious dream, 

W ave at his wings in airy flream 
Of lively portra ture difplay’d, 

Softlv on my eye-lids laid. 

Herein w.s alio the portraiture of a hart. 


Spenfer. 


Sbakefp. 

Dryden. 


Milton. 

Broun. 
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This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn witVr,,,. 
flattery. Burnet's Theory of the Barth 

Her wry-mouth d portraiture 
Difplay’d the fates her confellors endure. * 

He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a p cr fU 
orator * Baker’s RefleXions on Learuie, 

To PO'RTRAY. v. a. [pourtraire, Fr.] l ' 

r. To paint; to deferibe by picture. 

The Earl of Warwick’s ragged ftaff is yet to be fecn u r 
trayed in many places of their church ilceple. Centw 

Take a tile, and fo portray upon it the city Jcrufalem. Ez 

Our Phenix queen was portrayed too bright, 

Beauty alone could beauty take lo right. 

2. To adorn with pictures. 

Shields 

Various, with boaftful argument portray'd. 

Po'rtress. n.f. [from porter ] A female guardian of a gate 
Janitrix. 

The port refs of hell-gate reply’d. Milton's Par. Lai. 

The Ihoes put on, our faithful portrefs 
Admits us in to llorm the fortrefs ; 

While like a cat with walnuts (hod. 

Stumbling at cv’ry Itep fhe trod. Stui i's Aiifetl 

Po'rwigle. n.f. A tadpole or young frog not yet fully fhaped. 
That black and round fubftance began to grow oval, after 
a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be difcernible, and at 
lalt to become that which the ancients called gyrinus, wea 
porwigle or tadpole. Brown's Vvfar Errours. 

Po'ry. adj. [poreux, Fr. from pore.] Full of pores. 

To the court arriv’d th’ admiring fon 
Beholds the vaulted rooh of p-cry Hone. Pryden. 

To POSE. v. a. [from / ft, an old word fignifying k.-avinefi 
or ftupefa&ion. jepofe. Skinner.] 

1. To puzzle ; to gratcl; to put to a (land or flop. 

Learning was pos'd, pbilofopby was fet, 

Sophiftcrs taken in a fifiier s net Herbert. 

How God’s eternal fon fliould be man’s brother, 

Pofeth his proudeft inldle&ual power. Crajhaiu. 

As an evidence of human infirmities, I (hull give rbc fol¬ 
lowing inftances of our intelleftual blind ik-K ■. '< t that I de- 
fign to pofe them with thofe common enigma's ui rnagnctilrn. 

GlanvilTs Secpf. 

Particularly in learning of languages, there is leaftocafi<’n 
for poflng of children. Locke on Education. 

2. Toappofe; to interrogate. 

She in the prefence of others pofed him and lifted him, 
thereby to try whether he were indeed the very duke of York 
or no. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Po'ser. n. f. [from pofe.] One that alketh queftions to try 
capacities; an examiner. 

He that queftioneth much, fhall learn much ; but let his 
queftions not be troublefome, for that is fit for a pofer. Bacon. 

Post ted. adj. [pofllus , Lat. It has the appearance of a parti¬ 
ciple preter, but it has no verb.] Placed ; ranged. 

That the principle that lets on work thefe organs is nothing 
elfc but the modification of matter, or the natural motion 
thereof thus, or thus poflted or difpofed, is moft apparently 
falfe. Hale's Origin of ManEnL 

Position, n.f. [pofltion, Fr. pofltio, Latin.] 

1. State of being placed ; fituation. 

Iron having flood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by the help of a cork balanced in water, where it may 
have a free mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude till it 
attain the former pofltion. IVottsn. 

They are the happieft regions for fruits, by the excellence 
of foil, the pofltion of mountains, and the frequency of 

ftreams. Temple. 

Since no one fees all, and we have different projects or 
the fame thing, according to our different pofltions to it, it is 
not incongruous to try whether another may not have notions 
th3t efcaped him. Lode. 

By varying the pofltion of my eye, and moving ft nearer to 
or farther from the direct beam of the fun’s light, the colour 
of the fun’s refle&ed light conftantly varied upon the fpcculum 
as it did upon my eye. Newtons Option. 

We have a different profpeift of the fame thing, according 
to the different pofltion of our underftandings toward it. t'/otts. 

Place ourfelves in fuch a pofltion toward the object, or place 
the object in fuch a pofltion toward our eye, as may give us 
the cleared reprefentation of it ; for a different pofltion greatly 
alters the appearance of bodies. H s Logni. 

2 . Principle laid down. . 

Of any offence or fin therein committed againft God, wit 
what confcience can ye accufe us, when your own ptfltto» s 
arc, that the things we obferve fhould every one of them c 
dearer unto us than ten thoufand lives. Hoof er- 

Let not the proof of any poj.tions depend on the 
that follow, but always on thofe which go before. IVat... 

3. Advancement of any principle. . . 

A fallacious illation is to conclude from the pofltion o. tnc 
antecedent unto the pofltion of the confcquent, or the icino 
tion of the ccnfequcn. to the remotion of the antecedent 
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, [In grammar.] The ftate of a vowel placed before two 
* confonants, as pompous ; or a double confonant, as axle. 
Positional, adj. [from pofltion.] Refpedting pofltion. 

'Fhc leaves of cataputia or fpurge plucked upwards or 
downwards, performing their operations by-purge or vomit; 
as old wives ftill do preach, is a ftrange conceit, aferibing unto 
plants pofuional operations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

POSITIVE, adj. [pofltivus, Lat. pofltif, Fr.] . 

Not negative; capable of being affirmed ; real; ab.olutc. 

The power or bloffom is a pofltive good, although the re¬ 
move of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative 

S °Hardncfs'carrics fomewhat more of pofltive in it than im¬ 
penetrability, which is negative; and is perhaps more a con- 
fequence of folidity, than lblidity itfelf. Locke. 

Whatfoever doth or can exift, or be confidered as one 
thing, is pofltive ; and fo not only fimple ideas and fubftances, 
but modes alfo are pofltive beings, though the parts, of which 
they confift, are very often relative one to another. Locke. 

2. Ablolute; particular; dired; not implied. 

As for pofltive words, that he would not bear arms againft 
king Edward’s fon ; though the words feem calm, yet it was 
a plain and dired over-ruling of the king’s title. Bacon. 

3. Dogmatical; ready to lay down notions with confidence ; 
ftubborn in opinion. 

I am fometimes doubting, when I might be pofltive , and 
fometimes confident out of feafon. Rymer. 

Some pofltive perfifting fops we know. 

That, if once wrong, will needs be always fo; 

But you, with plcafure own your errors paft. 

And make each day a critick on the laft. Pope. 

4. Settled bv arbitrary appointment. 

In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univerfally, that 
which is pofltive , not fo. Hooker. 

Although no laws but pofltive be mutable, yet all are not 
mutable which be pofltive ; pofltive laws are either permanent 
or elfe changeable, according as the matter itfelf is, concern¬ 
ing which they were made. Hooker. 

Laws are but pofltive love’s pow’r wc fee, 

Is nature’s fandion, and her firft decree. Dryden. 

5. Having the power to enad any law. 

Not to confent to the enading of fuch a law, which has 
no view befides the general good, unlefs another law (hall 
at the fame time pafs, with no other view but that of ad¬ 
vancing tbc power of one party alone; what is this but to 
claim a pofltive voice, as well as a negative. Swift. 

6. Certain; allured. _ Ainfworih. 

Positively, adv. [from pofltive.] 

1. Abfolutely ; by way of dired pofltion. 

Give me fome breath, fome little paufe, 

Before I pofltivcly fpeak in this. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be efteemed 
good or evil comparatively, and not pofltivcly or fimply. Bacon. 

2. "Not negatively. 

It is impoffible that any fuccdfive duration fliould be ac¬ 
tually and fofltively infinite, or have infinite fucceffions already 
gone and paft. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. Certainly ; without dubitation. 

It was abfolutely certain, that this part was pofltively yours, 
and could not poffibly be written by any other. Dryden. 

4. Peremptorily; in ftrong terms. 

I would alk any man, that has but once read the bible, 
whether the whole tenor of the divine law does not pofltively 
require humility and meeknefs to all men. Sprat. 

Po'sitiveness. n.f. [from pofltive] 

1. Adualnefs ; not mere negation. 

The pofltivenefs of fins of commiffion lies both in the habi¬ 
tude of the will and in the executed ad too ; whereas the po¬ 
fltivenefs of fins of omilfion is in the habitude of the will 
only. Norris. 

2. Percmptorinefs ; confidence. 

Thisperemptorinefs is of two forts; the one amagifterial- 
nefs in matters of opinion and fpeculation, the other a pofl¬ 
tivenefs in relating matters of fad; in the one we impofe 
upon men’s underftandings, in the other on their faith. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Positi'vity. n.f. [from pofltive.] Peremptorinefs; confi¬ 
dence. A low word. 

Courage and pofltivity arc never more neceffary than on 
fuch an occafion ; but it is good to join fome argument with 
them of real and convincing force, and let it be itrongly pro¬ 
nounced too. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Pc'sitore. n.f. [pofltura, Lat.] The manner in which any 
thing is placed. 

Suppofing the poflture of the party’s hand who did throw 
the dice, and fuppofing all other things, which did concur to 
the production of that caft, to be the very fame they were, 
there is no doubt but in this cafe the caft is neceflary. Bramh. 
Pw'snet. n.f. [from baffmet, Fr. Skinner. ] A little bafon ; 
a porringer ; a (killet. 

To make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin in 
equal quantity, and alfo whether it yield no foiliriefs more 
than filver ; and again whether it will endure the ordinary 


fire, which belongeth to chaffing-difhcs, pofnets and fuch 

other filver veffcls. , A 

paSSE. n.f. [Latin.] An armed power; from pojje comt- 
tatus , the power of the (hires. A low word. 

The poffe comitatus, the power of the whole countv, is 
legally committed unto him. Bacon. 

As if the paflion that rules, were the (heriff of the place, 
and came with all th z poffe, the underftanding is feized. Locke. 

To POSSE'SS. v. a. [poflefus, Lat. poffeder , br.] 

1. To have as an owner ; to be mafter of; to enjoy or occupy 
adually. 

She will not let inftrudions enter 
Where folly now pojfejfes ? Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Record a gift. 

Here in the court, of all he dies poffefs'd , 

Unto his fon. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred pojfejfetb and 
pofleffioncth. Cartw's Survey of Cornwall. 

2. Tofeize; to obtain. 

The Englilh marched towards the river E(ke, intending to 
pojfefs a hill called Under-Elke. Hayward. 

3. To give poffeflion or command of any thing; to make 
mafter of. It has of before that which is poffeffed ; fome¬ 
times anciently with. 

Is he yet poffefl , 

How much you would l 

—Ay, ay, three thoufand ducats. Sbakefp. 

This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight. 

May be poffeffed with fome (lore of crowns. Sbakefp. 

This poflefles us of the moft valuable bleffing of human 
life, friendlhip. Government of the Tongue. 

Seem I to thee fufficiently poffefs'd 
Of happinefc or not, who am alone 

From all eternity ? Milton's Par. Loft, b. viii. 

I hope to poffejs chymifts and corpufcularians of the ad¬ 
vantages to each party, by confederacy between them. Boyle. 

The intent of this fable is to pojfefs us of a juft fenfe of 
the vanity of thefe craving appetites. L'EJlrange. 

Whole houfes, of their whole defires poffefl , 

Are often ruin’d at their own requeft. Dryden . 

Of fortune’s favour long poflifs’d. 

He was with one fair daughter only blels’d. Dryden. 

We poffeffed ourfelves of the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy 
of Milan and the avenue of France in Italy. Addifon. 

Endowed . ith the greateft perfections of nature, and 
poffeffed cj ■.vantages of external condition, Solomon 

could ii.it : . pinefs. Prior. 

4. To fill with lomething fixed. 

I is of unfpeakable advantage to pojfefs our minds with an 
habitual good intention, and to aim all our thoughts, words 
and actions at fome laudable end. Addifon. 

Thofe, under the great officers, know every little cafe that 
is before the great man, and if they are poffeffed with honed 
minds, will confider poverty as a recommendation. Addif. 

5. To have power over, as an unclean fpirit. 

Beware what fpirit rages in your bread 5 
For ten infpir’d, ten thoufand are poffefl. Rofcommcn. 

Infpir’d within, and yet poffefs'd without. Cleavetand. 

I think, that the man is pofjejfed. Swift. 

6. To afteCl by inteftine power. 

He’s poffefl with greatnefs. 

And fpeaks not to himfelf, but with a pride 

That quarrels at felf-breath. Sbakefp. Trail, and Cref. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue, 

Which {hutipojfefs them with the heavieft found 

That ever yet they heard. Sbakefp. 

Poffefl with rumours full of idle dreams. 

Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. Sbakefp. 

What fury, O fon, 

Pojfejfes thee, to bend that mortal dart 

Againft thy father’s head ? Milton's Par. Lofl , b. ii. 

With the rage of all their race poffefl , 

Stung to the foul the brothers ftart from reft. Pope. 

Possession, n.f. [poffefflon, Fr. poffejflo, Lat.] 

X. The ftate of owning or having in one’s own hands or power ; 
property. 

He (hall inherit her, and his generation fhall hold her in 
poffefflon. Eccluf. iv. 16. 

In poffefflon fuch, not only of right, 

I call you. . Milton. 

2. The thing poffeffed. 

Do nothing to lofe the bob poffefflon of life, that of honour 
and truth. Temple. 

A man has no right over another’s life, by his having a 
property in land and poffefftons. Locke. 

To Posse ssion. v.a. 1 o invert with property. Obfolctc. 
Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred poffefleth and 
poffefjionetb. Carew. 

Posse ssioner. n.f. [from poffefflon.] Mafter; one that has 
the power or property of any thing. 

They were people, whom having been of old freemen and 
poffcffioners, the Lacedemonians had conquered. Sidney. 

20 C Po'ssessive. 
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POSSESSIVE. adj. [poffeffmts, Lat.] Having pbflcflion: 

Po ssEssoR v. adj. [pojjejfiir ,,1 r. from poffejs. ] Having poffcffion. 
This he detains from the ivy much againft his will ; for 
he fhould be the true poffejjbry lord thereof. Howel. 

Posse'ssour. n.f [pcjjcffor, Lat. pofjtjfcur, Fr.] Owner; 
•mafter; proprietor. 

Thou profeundeft hell 

Receive thy now poffcffor. _ Milton. 

A confiderable difference lies between the honour of men 
for natural and acquired excellencies and divine graces* that 


--- w. 

nons of the clergy, to reprefent the pofjeffors in as vile colours 
as they could. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Posset, n.f. [pofca, Lat.J Milk curdled with wine or any 
acid. 

We’ll have a poffet at the latter end of a feacoal fire. Shak. 

In came the bridemaids with the poffet. 

The bridegroom eat in fpight. Suckling. 

I allowed him medicated broths, poffet ale and pearl 
j u ^ c P- JVifeman's Surgery. 

A fparing diet did her health allure; 

Or fick, a pepper pof et was her cure. Dryden. 

The cure of the Hone confiffs in vomiting with poffet drink, 
in which althea roots are boiled. Flayer on the Humours. 

Increafe the milk when it is diminilhed by the too great ufc 
of fiefti meats, by gruels and pofet drink. Arbutbnot. 

To Posset, v. a. [from the noun.J To turn; to curdle: 
as milk with acids. Not ufed. 

Swift as quickfilver it courfcs through 
The nat’ral gates and allies of the body ; 

And, with a fudden vigour, it doth poffet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholelome blood. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Possibility, n.f. [pojfiblilite, Fr.] The power of being in 
any manner ; the Hate of being poflible. 

1 here is no let, but that as often as thofe books are read, 
and need lo requireth, the ftile of their differences may ex¬ 
pretty be mentioned to bar even all poffibility of error. Hooker. 

Brother, fpeak with poffibilities , 

And do not break into thefe woeful extremes. Shakefp. 
Confider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet 
lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the number 
of pojftbilities ; and confequently could have nothing to re¬ 
commend him to Chrift’s affeiSlion. South's Sermons. 

A bare poffibility , that a thing may be or not be, is no juft 
caule of doubting whether a thing be or not. Tillotfon. 

According to the multifarioufnefs of this imitability, fo arc 
the poffibilities of being. Norris. 

Example not only teaches us our duty, but convinces us of 
the poffibility of our imitation. Rogers’s Sermons. 

PO'SSIBLE. adj. [poffible, Fr. poffibilis , Lat.] Having the 
power to be or to be done; not contrary to the nature of 
things. 

Admit all thefe impolfibilities and great abfurditics to be 
poffiblc and convenient. JVhitg'fte. 

With men this is impolfible, but with God all things are 
poffiblc. Mat. xix. 26. 

All things are poffible to him that believeth. Mar. ix. 23. 

Firm we fubfift, but poffible to fwerve. Milton. 

It will fcarce feem poffible , that God fhould engrave prin¬ 
ciples in men’s minds in words of uncertain fignification. Locke. 

Set a pleafure tempting, and the hand of the Almighty vi- 
fibly prepared to take vengeance, and tell whether it he poffible 
for people wantonly to offend againft the law. Locke. 

Po'ssibly. adv. [from poffible.] 

1. By any power really exifling. 

Within the compafs of whieh laws, we do not only com¬ 
prehend whatfoever may be ealily known to belong to the 
duty of all men, but even whatfoever may poffibly be known 
to be of that quality. Hooker , b. i. f 8. 

Can we poffibly his love defert ? Milton. 

2. Perhaps ; without abfurdity. 

Poffibly he might be found in die hands of the earl of EfTcx, 
but he would be dead firfl. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad lovereign, who 
might poffibly have been a good one, had he been inverted 
with an authority circumfcrib’d by laws. Addifon. 

POST. n. f. [poffe, Fr. equis pofitis cur for.] 

I. A hafty meflenger; a courier who comes and goes at ftated 

~ times ; commonly a letter carrier. 

In certain places there be always frefh poffs, to carry that 
farther which is brought unto them by the other. Abbot. 

Thee I’ll rake up, the pojl unlanblificd 
Of murth’rous lechers. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 

Receiving them by fuch a worthlefs poff. Shakefp. 

A cripple in the way out-travels a footman, or a poff out 
of the way. Bcnj. Johnfon's Uifcov. 

I fend you the fair copy of the poem on duincis, which I 
fhould not care to hazard by the common poff. Pope. 
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2. Quick courfe or manner of travelling. This is the f t • 
which it is taken; but the expreffion feems elliptical , - 
port, is to rule as a port, or to ride in the manner of a nj 
counr en poffe ; whence bhakcjpeare , to ride in port P ’ 

I brought my matter news of Juliet’s death * 

And then in poff he came from Mantua 

To this fame monument. Shakefp. Romeo and 7 r 

Sent from Media pff to Egypt. If 1 ' 

He who rides poff through an unknown countrv, ca ' n ^ 
diftinguilh the fituationof places. ' if ' 

3. [Poffe, Fr. from poff tus, Lat.] Situation; feat. 

The waters rile every where upon the furface of ffi, 

earth; which new poff, when they had once feized on tl„, 

4. MmrnyXr.' 

See before the gate what ftalking <xhoft 
Commands the guard, what fentrics keep the poff. Dn<t 
As I watch’d the gates, ^ ’ 

Lodg’d on my poff, a herald is arriv'd 

, r , . . , dUHfin't Cato. 

Whatever fpirit carelefs of his charge 
His poff neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

Shall feel lharp vengeance. p c , 

Each^ of the Grecian captains he reprefents conquering 
fingle Trojan, while Diomcd encounters two at once • and 
when they are engaged, each in his dillinift poff, he only i s 
drawn fighting in every quarter. p 0 . ( 

5. Place ; employment; office. ” ‘ 

Every man has hi spoff affigned to him, and in that ftation 
he is well, if he can but think himfelf fo. L’Effrange. 

Falfe men are not to be taken into confidence, nor fearful 
men into a poff that requires refolution. L’Effrange. 

Without letters a man can never be qualified for any conli- 
dcrable poff in the camp ; for courage and corporal force, un- 
lefs joined with conduct, the ul'ual effects of contemplation, 
is no more fit to command than a tempeft. Collier. 

While you, my lord, the rural Ihades admire, 

And from Britannia's publick poffs retire. 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addifon. 

Certain laws, by fuff’rers thought unjuft, 

Deny’d all poffs of profit or of trutt. Pope. 

Many thoufands there arc, who determine thejuftice or 
madncls of national adminiltrations, whom neither God nor 
men ever qualified for fuch a poff of judgment. IVatts. 

6 . [Poffis, Lat.] A piece of timber let eredt. 

The blood they fhall ftrike on the two fide poffs and upper 
poff of the houfe. Ex. xii. 7. 

Fir-trees, cypreffes and cedars being, by a kind of natural 
rigour, inflexible downwards, are thereby fitted for poffs or 
pillars. JVotton's AnhinBure. 

Poff is equivocal; it is a piece of timber, or a fwift mef- 
fengcr. Watts's Logick. 

To Post. v. n. [poffer , Fr. from the noun.] To travel with 
fpecd. 

I poffed day and night to meet you. Shakefp. 

Will you prcfently take horfe with him. 

And with all fpecd poff with him tow’rds the North ? Shak. 

Poff fpeedily to my lord, your hulband. 

Shew him this letter. Shakefpeart’s King Lear. 

Mott wicked fpeed, to poff 

With fuch dexterity to inceftuous Iheets. Shakefp. 

Then this, then that man’s aid, they crave, implore; 
Poff here for help, leek there their followers. Darnel. 
The Turkilh meflenger prefently took horfe, which was 
there in rcadinefs for him, and poffed towards Conftantinopje 
with as much fpeed as he could. Knslles. 

Themiftoclcs made Xerxes poff apace out of Greece, by 
giving out that the Grecians had a purpofe to break his bridge 
of (hips athwart the Hellcfpont. Bacons EJJ'ayt • 

Wer’t thou of the golden-winged hoft. 

Who having clad thyfelf in human weed. 

To earth from thy prefixed feat did’ft poff. Milton. 

Thoufands at his bidding fpecd, 

And poff o’er land and ocean without reft. Milton. 

With fongs and dance we celebrate the day; 

At other times we reign by night alone. 

And poffing through the Ikies purfue the moon. Dryden. 
No wonder that partorals are fallen into difefteem; I 
the reader already uncaiy at this part of Virgil, counting the 
pages, and poffing to the TEneis. " a l ’ 

T his only objedt of my real care, 

In fome few poffing fatal hours is hurl’d 

From wealth, from pow’r, from love and from the won . 

v Prior. 

To Post. v. a. 

I. To fix opprobrioufly on ports. 

Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their votes, wc re » 
by poffing their names, expolcd to the popular ^‘ um ^j a ^ e{ 

On pain of being poffed to your forrow, ... 

Fail not, at four, to meet me. 

2. To p»ce} 
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2 \ Poffer, Fr.] To place; to ftation; to fir. 

L The confcious prieft, who was fuborn’d before. 

Stood readv poffed at the poftern door. Dryden. 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his enquiry into 
any fcicnces, puts himfelf on that fide, and poffs himfelf in a 
party, which he will not quit till he be beaten out. Locke. 
* When a man is poffed in the ftation of a minifter, he is 
furc, bclide the natural fatigue of it, to incur the envy of 
fome, and the difplcafure of others. Addifm’s Freeholder. 
To regiftcr methodically ; to tranferibe from one book into 

3 another*. A term common among merchants. 

You have not poffed your books thefe ten years ; how 
fhould a man of bulinefs keep his affairs even at this rate ? 

Arbutbnot. 


a . To delay. Obfoletc. 

I have not ftopt mine ears to their demands. 

Nor poffed off their fuits with flow delays ; 

Then why fhould they love Edward more than me. 

Shakefpeure. 

Po’staoe. n.f [from poff.] Money paid for conveyance of 

Fifty pounds for the poff age of a letter! to fend by the 
church, is the deareft road in Chriflendom. Dryden. 

Postboy, n.f. [poff and hoy.] Courier; boy that rides port. 
This genius came 'thither in the fhape of a poffboy , and 
cried out, that Mons was relieved. Tatler. 

To Postdate, v. a. [poff , after, Lat. and date.] To date 
later than die real time. 

Postdilu vian, adj. [poff and diluvium, Lat.] Pofteriour to 
die flood. 

Take a view of the poffdiluvian ftate of this our globe, 
how it hath flood for this laft four thoufand years. Woodw. 

Po 1 tdilu vi an. n.f. [poff and diluvium , Lat.] One that 
lived flnce the flood. 

The antidiluvians lived a thoufand years ; and as for the 
age of the poffdiluvians for fome centuries, the annals of 
Phoenicia, Egypt and China agree with the tenor of the fa- 
cred llory. Grevi’s Cofmol. b. iv. 

Po'ster. n.f [from p»fL] A courier; one that travels haftily. 
Weird fitters hand in hand, 

Po/hrs of the fea and land, 

Thus do go about. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

POSTERIOR, adj. [pofferior, Lat. pofferieur , Fr.] 

1. Happening after ; placed after; following. 

Where the anterior body giveth way, as fall as the pofferior 
tometh on, it maketh no noife, be the motion never fo 
great. Bacon. 

No care was taken to have this matter remedied by the ex¬ 
planatory articles, pofferior to the report. Addifon. 

Hefiod was pofferior to Homer. * Broome. 

This orderly mfpofition of things includes the ideas of 
prior, poflerior and fimultaneous. Watts’s Logick. 

2 . Backward. 

And now had fame’s pofferior trumpet blown. 

And all the nations fumir.on’d. Dunciad , b. iv. 

Poste’rioRs. n.f. [po/iciiora, Lat.] The hinder parts. 

To raife one hundred and ten thoufand pounds, is as vain 
as that of Rabelais, to fqueeze out wind from thepofferiors of 
a dead afs. Swift. 

Posteriority, n.f. [pofferioritt, Fr. from pofferior.] The 
ftate of being after ; oppoiite to priority. 

Although the condition of fex and pofferiority of creation 
might extenuate the error of a woman, yet it was unexcufable 
in the man. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

There mutt be a pofferiority in time of every compounded 
body, to thefe more Ample bodies out of which it is con- 
ftituted. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Poste'rity. n.f. [pofferite, Fr. pojhritas, Lat.] Succeeding 
generations; defeendants : oppofed to anceftors. 

It was faid. 

It fhould not ftand in thy pofferity ; 

But that myfelf fhould be the father 

Of many kings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Since arms avail not now that Henry’s dead ! 

Pofferity await for wretched years. Shakefp. Henry Vi. 

Pofferity inform’d by thee might know. Milton. 

Their names fhall be tranfmitted to pofferity, and fpoken of 
through all future ages. Smalridge's Sermons. 

To th’ unhappy, that unjuftly bleed, 

Heav’n gives pofferity t’ avenge the deed. Pope. 

Po'stern. n.f. [pot-erne, Fr. poff erne, Dutch; janua poffica, 
Lat.] A fmall gate; a little door. 

E’re dawning light 

Difcovcr’d had the world to heaven wide. 

He by a privy poffem took his flight. 

That of no envious eyes he mote be fpy’d. Fa. Sheccn. 
Go on, good Eglamour, 

Out at the poffem by the abby wall. Shakefpeare. 

By broken bywayes did I inward pafs. 

And in that window made a poffem wide. Fairfax. 

Thefe iffued into the bale court through a privy pofiern , 
and fharply vilited the affailants with halberds. Hayward. 
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Great Britain hath had by his- maieftv a ftrohg addition ; 
the poffem, by which we were lo often entered and furprifcd, 
is now made up. ^ Raleigh s F.jfayC* 

The confcious prieft, who was fuborn’d before, 

Stood ready polled at the poffem door. Dryden. 

If the nerves, which arc the conduits to convey them from 
without to the audience in the brain, be fo difordered, as not 
to perform their functions, they have no poffern to be ad¬ 
mitted bv, no other ways to bring thcmfclves into view. Locke. 
A private po/lern opens to mv gardens 
Through which the beauteous captive might remove. Rotie: 

Postexi'stence. n.f [poff and exiffence.] Future exiftcnce. 
As Simonides has expofed the vicious part of women from 
the dodtrinc of pre-exilbenCe, fome of the ancient philofb- 
phers have fatyrized the vicious part of the human fpecies 
from a notion of the foul’s poffcxijtence. Addifon's Spe£1. 

Postha'cksey. n.f. [poff and hackney.] Hired pollhorfes. 
Elpying the French ambaftador with the king’s coach at¬ 
tending him, made them balk the beaten road and teach poff- 
hackneys to leap hedges. Wotton. 

Posthaste, n.f [poff and haffe.] Hafte like that of a cou- 


Shakrfp. 


This is 

The fource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this poffhaffc and romage in the land. 

The duke 

Requires your hafte, poffhaffe appearance, 

Ev’n on the inftant. Shakefp. Othello. 

This man tells us, that the world waxes old, though not in 
poffhaffe. Hakewill on Providence. 

PosthuRse. n.f. [poff and horfe.] A horfe ftationed for the 
ule of couriers. 

He lay under a tree, while his fervants were getting frefh 
poffhorjes for him. Sidney, b. ii. 

He cannot live, I hope ; and muft not die. 

Till George be pack’d with poffhorfe up to heav’n Shakefp. 
Xaycus was forthwith befet on every fide and taken prifo- 
ner, and by poffhorfes conveyed with all fpeed to Conftan- 
tinople. Knolles's Hiffory of the Turks. 

Posthouse, n.f [poff and houfe.] Poll office; houfe where 
letters are taken and difpatchcd. 

An officer at the poffboufe in London places every letter he 
takes in, in the box belonging to the proper road. Watts. 
Po sthumous, adj. [poffhumus , Lat. poffhume, Fr.] Done, 
had, or publifhed after one’s death. 

In our prelent mil'erable and divided condition, how juft 
foever a man’s pretenfions may be to a great or blamelefs re¬ 
putation; he muft, with regard tb his poff humous charadler, 
content himfelf with fuch a confideration as induced the fa¬ 
mous Sir Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his foul to 
God, and his body to the earth, to leave his fame to foreign 
nations. Addifon's Freeholder , N u 35. 

Po'stick. adj. [pofficus, Lat.] Backward. 

The poffiek and backward pofition of the feminine parts in 
quadrupeds can hardly admit the lubftitution of mafculine ge¬ 
neration. Brown's Vulgar Ertrows. 

PO'STIL. n. f. [poffilie, Fr. poffilla , Lat.] Glofs ; marginal 
notes. 

To Po'stxl. v. a. [from the noun.] To glofs; to illuftrate 
with marginal notes. 

I have leen a book of account of Empfori’s; that had the 
king’s hand almoft to every leaf by way of ligning, and was 
in fome places poffilled in the margin with the king’s hand. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Posti'li.er. n.f. [from poffil.] One who glofles or illuftrates 
with marginal notes. 

It hath been obferved by many holy writers, commonly 
delivered by pojlillers and commentators. Brown. 

Hence you phantaftick po/lil/ers in fong, 

My text defeats your art, ties nature’s tongue. Ckaveland. 
Posti'lion. n. f [poJUllon , Fiench.] 

1. One who guides the firft pair of a let of fix horfes in a cdach. 

A young batchelor of arts came to town recommended to 
a chaplain’s place ; but none being vacant, modeftly accepted 
of that of a po/lilion. Tatler , N° 52. 

2. One who guides a poll chaife. 

Postlimi'nious. adj. [pojlliminium, Lat.] Done or eontrivfed 
l’ubfcqucntly. 

The reafon why men are fo fhort and weak in governing, 
is, becaufe moft things fall out to them accidentally, and 
come not into any compliance with their pre-concciv’d ends, 
but are forced to comply lubfequently, and 10 ftrike in with 
things as they fall out, by pofflimimous after-applications of 
them to their purpofes. South’s Sermons. 

Postma'ster. n.f. [poff and mafftr.] One who has charge 
of publick conveyance of letters. 

I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and 
•ihapoj/maffcr’s boy. Shakejp. Merry Wives of IVmdjor. 

Without this letter, as he believes that happv revolution 
had never been effected, he prays to be made poftmafier 
general. Spectator, N° 629. 

Postmaster- 
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Postma ster-ceneral. n.f. He who prefides over the 
polls or letter carriers. 

Postmeridian. adj. [poflmeridianus , Lat.] Being in the 
afternoon. 

Over hafly digeftion is the inconvenience of pojlmeridian 
_ “ ee P* Bacon's Nat. Hid. 

Po'stoffice. n.f. [pojl and office.} Office where letters are 
delivered to the poll; a pofthoufe. 

If you don’t fend to me now and then, the pojloffice will 
think me of no confequence; for I have no correlpondent 
but y° u - Gay to Swift. 

If you are fent to the pojloffice with a letter, put it in care- 
, Swift. 

To Postpo ne. v. a. [poflpono, Lat. pojlpofer, Fr.] 

1. To put off; to delay. 

You wou’d pojipone me to another reign. 

Till when you are content to be unjuft. Dryden. 

The moft trilling amufcment is fuffered to pojipone the one 
thing neceflary. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . To fet in value below fomething elfe. 

All other confiderations lhould give way, and be poflponed 
to this. Locke on Education. 

Postscript, n.f. [pofl and fcriptum, Lat.] The paragraph 
added to the end of a letter. 

I think he prefers the publick good to his private opinion ; 
and therefore is willing his propofals lhould with freedom be 
examined : thus I underftand his poflfcript. Locke. 

One, when he wrote a letter, would put that which was 
moft material in the poflfcript. Bacons Effays. 

The following letter I fhall give my reader at length, with¬ 
out either preface or poflfcript. Addifon's Spectator. 

Your faying that 1 ought to have writ a pofljcript to Gay’s, 

. makes me^pot content to write lefs than a whole letter. Pope. 
T o PO'STULAl E. v. a. [poflulo , Lat. pojluler, Fr.J To 
beg or affumc without proof. 

7 hey moft po werfully magnify God, who, not from poflulated 
and precarious inferences, entreat a courteous affent, but from 
experiments and undeniable effedls. Brown. 

Po'stulate. n. f [pojlulatum, Lat.] Pofition fuppofed or 
affumed without proof. 

This we fhall induce not from poflulatcs and intreated 
maxims, but from undeniable principles. Brown. 

Some have call all their learning into the method of mathe¬ 
maticians, under theorems, problems and populates. Watts. 
Postula'tion. n.f. [pojiulatio , Lat. population, Fr. from 
pofulate.] The a£t of fuppofing without proof; gratuitous 
affumption. 

A fecond population to elicit my affent, is the veracity of 
him that reports it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

PoStulatory. adj. [from populate.] 

1. Affuming without proof. 

2. Affumed without proof. 

Whoever fhall perufe the phytognomy of Porta, and ftri«£My 
obferve how vegetable realities are forced into animal repre- 
fentations, may perceive the femblancc is but poflulatory. Bro. 
PoSture. n.f. [pojiure , Fr. pofstura , Latin.] 
j. Place; fituation. 

Although thefc ftudics are not fo pleafmg as contemplations 
phyfical or mathematical, yet they recompenfe with the ex¬ 
cellency of their ufe in relation to man, and his nobleft pojiure 
and ftation in this world, a ftate of regulated fociety. Hale. 

According to the pojiure o{ our affairs in the laft campaign, 
this prince could have turned the balance on either fide. Addif. 

2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the body with refpcdl 
to each other. 

He ftarts. 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; ftrait 
Springs out into fall gait; then ftops again. 

Strikes his breaft hard, and then anon he calls 
Ilis eyes againft the moon, in moft ftrange popttres. Shak. 
Where there are affections of reverence, there will be pt- 
Pures of reverence. South's Sermons. 

The pojiure of a poetick figure is the defeription of his he¬ 
roes in the performance of fuch or fuch an action. Dryden. 

In the nieaneft marble ftatue, one fees the faces, popwes , 
airs and drefs of thofe that lived fo many ages before us. Add. 

3. State; difpofition. 

The lord Hopton left Arundel-caftle, before he had put it 
into the good pojiure he intended. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I am at the lame point and pojiure I was, when they forced 
me to leave Whitehall. King Charles. 

In this abjcCt pojiure have ye fworn 
T’ adore the conqueror. Milton. 

The feveral pojlures of his devout foul in all conditions of 
life, are dilplayed with great fimplicity. Atterbury. 

To Po'sture. v. a. [from die noun.] To put in any par¬ 
ticular place or difpofition. 

The gillfins are lb poflured , as to move from back to belly 
and ee contra. Grew. 

PUSTU LATUM. n. f. [Latin.] Pofition affumed without 
proof. 

Calumnies often refuted, arc the poPu/atums of fcriblers, 
upon which they proceed as upon firft principles. Addijon. 
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When the ftudents have accompliffied themfelves de¬ 
part, they are to be dchvered into the hands of a kin!i r hl * 
Jluremaper. o. 'f Kl ™of po- 

Po'sy. n.f. [contracted from poefy.] ^ ^ 3 °S* 

1. A motto on a ring. 

A paltry ring. 

That lhe did give me, whole pofy was. 

Like cuder’s poetry ; 

Love me and leave me not. Shake ft. Mercb V ■ 

You have chofcn , my (ho* texc to «„C, flT'i 
lhould as foon expeft to fee a critiek on the poly of a ’ 
on the inlcription of a medal. . as 

2. A bunch of flowers. Of unknown derivation. 

With ftore of vermeil roles. 

To deck their bridegroom’s popes. g. r 

We make a difference between fuffering thiftles to ZL* 
among us, and wearing them for popes. gLf 

P °dick ‘ l ']' ^ Ff ' mal1 the fenles ’ 3nd Dutch i ^«r, Iflan- 

1. A veffel in which meat is boiled on the fire. 

Toad that under the cold ftone 
Swelter’d, venom fleeping got; 

Boikhou firft i’th’ charmed pot. Shakefp. Macbeth 

Gigantick hinds, as loon as work was done. 

To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run. 

Fell to with eager joy. n„ 

2. Veffel to hold liquids. ^ 

The woman left her water pot , and went her way. fins 

3. Veflel made of earth. J 

Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marl mixed with 
their clay, though it will with the clay hold burning, yet 
whenever any water comes near any fuch pots after they are 
burnt, both the chalk and marl will flack and fpoil their 

ware * Mortimer's Hujbandrt. 

4. Afmallcup. 

But that I think his father loves him not, 

I’d have him poifon’d with a pot of ale. Shakefp, 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays. 

Upon two diftant pots of ale. 

Not knowing which was mild or ftale. Prior, 

A foldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. Swift. 

5. Togo to Pot. To be deftroyed or devoured/ A lowphral'e. 

The fheep went firft to pot , the goats next, and after them 
the oxen, and all little enough to keep life together. L'Ejl. 

John’s ready money went into the lawyers pockets; then 
John began to borrow money upon the bank ftock, now and 
then a farm went to pot. Arbuthnot's Hip. of J. Bull. 

To Pot. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To preferve fealoned in pots. 

Potted fowl and filh come in fo faft. 

That ere the firft is out, the fecond ftinks. 

And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 

2. To inclofe in pots of earth. 

Pot them in natural, not forced earth ; a layer of rich 
mould beneath, and about this natural earth to nourilh the 
fibres, but not fo as to touch the bulbs. Evelyn. 

Acorns, mall and other feeds may be kept well, by being 
barrelled or potted up with moift fand. Mortimer. 

POTABLE, adj. [potable , Fr. potabilis, Lat.] Such as may 
be drank; drinkable. 

Thou bell of gold are worft of gold. 

Other lefs fine in carrat, is more precious, 

Preferving life in med’eine potable. Shalefpeare. 

Dig a pit upon the fea Ihore, fomewhat above the high 
water mark, and fink it as deep as the low water mark; and 
as the tide cometh in, it will fill with water frelh and 

potable. Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton's Par. L»Jl. 

The faid potable gold lhould be endued with a capacity of 
being agglutinated and affimilated to the innate heat. Harvey. 
Where folar beams 

Parch thirfty human veins, the damalk’d meads 
Unforc’d difplay ten thoufand painted flow’rs 
Ufcful in potables. Philips. 

Po'tableness. n.f. [from potable.] Drinkablcnefs. 

Po'TAGER. n.f. [from pottage.] A porringer. 

An Indian dilh or potager, made of the bark of a tree, 
with the fides and rim fewed together after the manner of 
twiggen-work. Grew's Aiufaum. 

Pota'rgo. n.f. A Weft Indian pickle. 

What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
Mangos, potargo, champignons, cavarre. King. 

Po'TASH. n.f. [potaffe, Fr.] 

Potajh, in general, is an impure fixed alcaline fait, made 
by burning from vegetables : we have five kinds of this faJt 
now in ufe ; 1. The German potajh, made from burnt wood, 
and commonly fold under the name of pearlafhcs. 2 . f he 
Spanilh called barilia, made by burning a fpecics of kali, a 
plant which the Spaniards fow in the fields as we do corn. 

3. The home-made potajh , made from tern and other ufe c.s 

* 2 P lants * 
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plants, colledled in large quantities and burnt. 4. The 
Swedilh, and 5. Ruffian kinds, with a volatile acid matter 
combined with them; but the Ruffian is ftronger than the 
Swedilh, which is made of decayed wood only : potajh is of 
great ufe to the manufacturers of foap and glafs, to bleachers 
and to dyers; it is alfo an ingredient in fome medicinal coin- 
pofitions, but the Ruffian potajh is greatly preferable to all the 
other kinds. Hill’s Materia Mcdica. 

Chelhirc rock-falt, with a little nitre, allum and potajh, is 
the common flux ufed for the running of the platc-glafs. 

Woodward on Foffils, 

Pota'tioN. n.f. [pciatio, Lat.] Drinking bout; draught. 

Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turned almoft the wrohg fide out 
To Defdemona, hath to night carouz’d 
Potations pottle deep. Shakefp. Othello. 

If I had a thoufand fons, the firft human principle I would 
teach them, lhould be to forfwear thin flotations, and to ad- 
di£t themfelves to fack. Shakefpeare’s Henry TV. 

Pota'to. n.f. [I fuppofe an American word.] An efculent 
root. 

The red and white potatoes are the moft common cfculcnt 
roots now in ufe, and were originally brought from Virginia 
into Europe. Miller. 

On choiceft melons and fweet grapes they dine. 

And with potatoes fat their wanton fwine. Waller. 

The families of farmers live in filth and naftinefs upon 
butter-milk and potatoes. Swift, 

Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter’s dear, 

Of Irilh (warns potatoe is thechear; 

Oats for their fcafts the Scottilh Ihcpherds grind, 

Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind ; 

While lhe loves turnips, butter I’ll defpife, 

Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe pri2C. Gay. 

Potbe llied. adj. [pot and belly.] Having a fwoln paunch. 
Potbe'lly. n.f. [pot and belly.] A fwelhng paunch. 

He will find himfelf a forked lhadling animal and a pot¬ 
belly. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To Potch. v. a. [pocher , Fr. to thruft out the eyes as with 
the thumb;] 
j. Tothruff; topulh. 

Where 

I thought to crulh him in an equal force. 

True fword to fword; I’ll potch at him fome Way, 

Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakefp. Coriolanus ; 

2 . [ Pocher , Fr.] To poach ; to boil flightly. 

In great wounds, it is neceflary to obferve a fpare diet, as 
panadoes or a potched egg ; this much availing to prevent in¬ 
flammation. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Po'tcompanion. n.f A fellow drinker; a godd fellow at 
caroufals. 

Po'tency. n.f. [potential Lat.] 
j. Power; influence. 

. Now arriving 

At place of potency and fway o’th* ftate. 

If he lhould ftill malignantly remain 
Faft foe to the plebeians, your voices might 
fee curies to yourfelves. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I would I had your potency. Shakefp, 

Thou haft fought to make us break our vow, 

T0 come betwixt our fentence and our power. 

Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, 

Our potency make good. Shakefpeare. 

By what name fhall we call fuch an one, as exceedeth God 
in potency. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

2. Efficacy; ftrength. 

Ufe can mailer the devil, or throw him out 
With wond’rous potency. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

POTENT, adj. [potens, Latin.] 

1. Powerful; forcible; ftrong; efficacious. 

There is nothing more contagious than fome kinds of har¬ 
mony ; than fome nothing more ftrong and potent unto 
good. Hooker. 

Why Hand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry havock, kings ; back to the ftained field. 

You equal patents, fiery kindled fpirits! Shakefp. 

I do believe, 

Induc’d by potent circumftances, that 

You are mine enemy. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Here’s another 

More potent than the firft. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

One would wonder how, from fo differing premiffes; they 
lhould infer the fame conclufion, were it not that die confpi- 
ration of ifltereft were too potent for the diverfity of judg- 
ment< Decay of Piety. 

When by command 
Mofes once more his potent rod extends 
Over the fea ; the fea his rod obeys. Milton. 

Verfes are the potent charms we ufe, 

Heroick thoughts and virtue to infufe. Waller. 

I lie magiilratc cannot urge obedience upon fuch potent 
grounds, as the niinifter can urge difobedience. South. 
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How the effluvia of a magnet can be fo rare and fubtil^, 
to pafs through a plate of glafs without any rcfiftance or di¬ 
minution of their force, and yet fo potent as to turn a magne- 
tick needle through the glafs. Newton’s Opticks. 

The chemical preparations arc more vigorous and potent in 
their effects than the galenical. Baker. 

Cyclop, fmee human flelh has been thy feaftj 
Now drain this goblet potent to digeft. Pope- 

2 . Having great authority or dominion : as, potent monarchs. 

Potentate, n.f. [potentat, Fr.J Monarch; prince; fove- 
reign. 

This gentleman is come to me. 

With commendations from great pbtentates .‘ Shakefp. 

Kings and mightieft potentates mull die. Shakefp. 

Thefe defences are but compliments. 

To dally with confining potentates. Daniel. 

All obey’d the luperior voice 
Of their great potentate ; for great indeed 
His name, and high was his degree in heav’n. Milton. 
Exalting him nbtonly above earthly princes and potentates, 
but above the higheft of the celeftial hierarchy. Boyle , 

Each potentate , as wary fear, or ftrength. 

Or emulation urg’d, his neighbour’s bounds 

Invades. Philips. 

Potential, adj. [potenciel, Fr. potcntialis, Latin ] 

1. Exifting in poffibilicy, not in ad. 

This potential and imaginary materia prima cannot exift 
without form. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

2 . Having the effedl without the external adlual property. 

The magnifico is much belov’d. 

And hath in his effedla voice potential. 

As double as the duke’s. Shakefp. Othello. 

Ice doth not only fubmit unto adlual heat, but indureth 
not the potential calidity of many waters. Brown . 

3. Efficacious ; powerful. 

ThoU mull make a dullard of the world. 

If they not thought the profits of my death 

Were very pregnant and potential fpurs 

To make thee leek it. Shakefp. 

4. In grammar, potential is a mood denoting the poffibility of 
doing any adlion. 

PotenIia'Lity. n.f. [from potential.] Poffibility; not ac¬ 
tuality. 

Manna reprefented to every man the tafte himfelf did like, 
but it had in its own potentiality all thofe taftes and difpo- 
fitions eminently. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

God is an eternal fubftance and a cl, without potentiality 
and matter, the principle of motion, the caufeof nature. Still. 

The true notion of a foul’s eternity is this, that the future 
moments of its duration can never be all paft and prefect; 
but ftill there will be a futurity and potentiality of more for 
eVer and ever. Bentley's Sermons. 

Potentially, adv. [from potential.] 

j. In power or poffibility ; not in ad or pofitively. 

This duration t)f huhian fouls is only potentially Infinite ; 
for their eternity confifts only in an endlefs capacity of Conti¬ 
nuance without ever ccafing to be in a boundlels futurity, that 
can never be exhaufted, or all of it be paft or prefent; but 
their duration can never be pofitively and adually eternal, 
becaufe it is rhoft manifeft, that no moment can ever be af- 
figned, wherein it {hall be true, that fuch a foul hath then 
adually fuftained dn infinite duration. Bentley . 

2. In efficacy; not in aduality. 

They lhould tell us, whether only that be taken out of 
feripture which is actually and particularly there fet down, or 
elfe that alfo which the general principles and rules of ferip¬ 
ture potentially contain. Hooker, b. iii. 

Blacknefs is produced upon the blade of a krlife that has 
cut four apples, if the juice, though both actually and poten¬ 
tially cold, be not quickly wiped off. Boyle on Colours. 

Po'tently. adv. [from potent.] Powerfully; forcibly. 

You’re potently oppos'd ; and with a malice 
Of as great fize. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Metals are hardened by often heating and quenching ; for 
cold worketh moft potently upon heat precedent. Bacon. 

Oil of vitriol, though a potently acid menftruum, will yet 
precipitate many bodies mineral, and others diffolved not only 
in aquafortis, but in fpirit of vinegar. Boy e. 

Pote'ntness. n. f. [from potent.] PdWerfulncfs; mi-ht 

power. 

Po'tgun. n.f [by miftake or corruption ufed for pop^unD A 
gun which makes a fmall fmart noife. 

An author, thus who pants for fame. 

Begins the world with fear and fhame, 

When firft in print, you fee him dread 

Each potgun levell’d at his head. Swift's Mifcel 

PothaNoer. n.f [pot and hanger.] Hook or branch on 
which the pot is hung over the fire. 

Pothecary. n.f. [contradled by pronunciation and poetical 
convenience from apothecary ; from apothtca, Lat. ] One who 
compounds and fells phyfick. 
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Modern apothecaries, taught the art 
By dodtor’s bills to play the doctor's part, 

Bold in the practice of miftaken rules, 

Prefcribe, apply, and call their mailers fools. Pope. 

Po't 
certain 

by Skinner from peuteren or peteren, Dutch, to (hake or dig ; 
and more probably by a fccond thought from poudre, Fr. dull,] 

I. Bulllc; tumult; flutter. 

Such a pother , 

As if that whatfoever god, who leads him, 

Were crept into his human pow’rs, 

And gave him graceful pollure. Shakefp. Coriclanus, 

Some hold the one, and fome the other, 

But howfoe’er they make a pother. Hudibras. 

What a pother has been here with Wood and his brafs. 
Who would modeftiy make a few halfpennies pafs? Swift. 

’Tis yet in vain to keep a pother 
About one vice, and fall into the other. Pope. 

I always fpeak well of thee. 

Thou always fpeak’ll ill of me j 
Yet after all our noife and pother , 

The world believes nor one nor t'other. Guardian, 

z. Suffocating cloud. 

He fuddenly unties the poke, 

Which from it font out fuch a ifnoke, 

As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother. Drayton. 

To Po ther. v. a. To make a bluftering ineffectual effort. 
He that loves reading and writing, yet finds certain feafons 
wherein thofe things have no relifir, only pothers and wearies 
himfelf to no purpofe. Locke. 

Po'therr. 71 . f. [pot and herb.] An herb fit for the pot. 

Sir Triftram telling us tobacco was a potherb, bid the drawer 
bring in t’other halfpint. Tatler, 57. 

Egypt bafer than the beafts they worlhip ; 

Below their potherb gods that grow in gardens. Dryden. 
Of alimentary leaves, the olera or potherbs afford an excel¬ 
lent nourifhmcnt ; amongft thole are the cole or cabbage 
kihd. Arbuthnot. 

Leaves eaten raw are termed fallad j if boiled, they be¬ 
come potherbs: and fome of thofe plants, which are potherbs 
in one family, arc fallad in another. IVatts. 

Po'thook. n.f [pot and hook.] Hooks to faflen pots or kettles 
with; alfo ill formed or (crawling liters or characters. 
Potion, n.f. [potion, Fr. polio, L at.] A draught; com¬ 
monly a phyfical draught. 

For taftes in the taking of a potion or pills, the head and 
neck (hake. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

The earl was by nature of fo indifferent a tafte, that he 
would Hop in the mi'dll of any phyfical potion , and after he 
had licked his lips, would drink oft' the reft. Wotton, 

Moll do tafte through fond intemperate thirft. 

Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 

Th* exprcls rcfemblancc of the gods, is chang’d 
Into fome brutilh form of wolf or bear. Milton. 

Pot 1. 03 . n.f. [pot and lid.] The cover of a pot. 

The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube; the bot¬ 
tom of which fpreads about, and gives it the refemblancc of 
a wooden patlid in country houfes. Dtrhenn. 

Potshe'rd. n.f [pot and jhard ; from fehaerde ; properly pot- 
Jhard.] A fragment of a broken pot. 

At this day at Gaza, they couch pot fiords or vefli-ls of 
earth in their walls to gather the wind from the top, and pafs 
it in fpouts into rooms. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

He on the allies fits, his fate deplores ; 

And with a potjherd lcrapes the (welling lores. Sandys. 

Whence come broken potfaerds tumbling down. 

And leaky ware from garret windows thrown; 

Well may they break our heads. Dryden. 

Po'ttage. n.f [fot age, Fr. from pot.] Any thing boiled or 
decoded for food. See Porridge. 

Jacob fod pottage, and El'au came from the field faint. Gen. 
Po'tier. n.f. [potter , Fr. from pot.] A maker of earthen 
vcflels. 

My thoughts are whirled like a potters wheel. Shakefp. 

Some prefs the plants with (herds of potters clay. D/yd. 
A potter will not have any chalk or marl mixed with 
the clay; for though it will hold burning, yet whenever 
any water comes near any fuch pots, it will (lack and fpoii 
the'ware. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

He like the potter in a mould has cad 
The world’s great frame. Prior. 

Pgttern-ore. n.f. 

An ore, which for its aptnefs to vitrify, and ferve the pot- 
. tors to_ glaze their earthen vcfl’cls, the miners call pottern- 
ore. Boyle. 

Po'tting. n.f. [frompat.] Drinking. 

I learnt it in England, where they a r c mod potent in 
potting. Shakefp. Othello. 

Po'ttle. n.f. [from pot.] Liquid mcafure containing four 

pints. 4 
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Kii^ cili,y >■““ nts as* 

Roderigo hath to might carous’d JP ' °‘ helh ' 

Potations pottle deep. P , , , 

The oracle of Apollo 
Here (peaks out of his pottle. 

Or the Tripos his tower bottle. ft en : <y , , 

Potva'liant. adj. [pot and valiant.] Heated with PaJS, 
by ftrong drink. ° e 

Potu'lent. adj. [potulentus, Lat.] 

1. Pretty much in drink. t.- a 

2. Fit to drink. Uia ' 

Pouch, n.f. [poche, Fr.] 

1. A fmall bag; a pocket. 

Tefter I’ll have in pouch , when thou (halt lack.’ Shakeft 
From a girdle about his waift, a bag or pouch divided info 

two cells. Gulliver's Travels 

The fpot of the veflel, where the difeafe begins, gives way 
to the force of the blood puffing outwards, as to form a 
pouch or cyft. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2 . Applied ludicroufly to a big belly or paunch. 6 

To Pouch, v. a. 

1. To pocket. 

In January hufband that poucheth the grotes. 

Will break up his lay, or be (owing of otes. TulTtr 

2. To fwallow. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a Ion? 
neck to reach prey, and a wide extenfive throat° to potub 
d- Derham's Phy/ieo-Theology. 

3. To pout; to hang down the lip. Ainfmrtb, 

Pou'chmouthed. adj. [pouch and mouthed.] Blubbcrliped. Ainf. 

Po'verty. n.f. [pauvrete, Fr.] 

1. Indigence; necellity ; want of riches. 

My men are the poored^ 

But poverty could never draw them from me. Shakefp, 
Such madnels, as for fear of death to die, 

Is to be poor for fear of poverty. Denham. 

Thefe by their Ariel examples taught, 

How much more fplcndid virtue was than gold; 

Yet fcarce their (welling thirft of fame could hide. 

And boafted poverty with too much pride. Prior. 

There is fuch a (late as ablolute poverty, when a man is 
deftitute not only of the conveniencics, but the fimplc necef- 
faries of life, being difablcd from acquiring them, and de¬ 
pending entirely on charity. Rogers. 

2 . Meannefs; defedt. 

There is in all excellencies in compofitions a kind of po¬ 
verty, or a cafualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 

Pouldavis. n.f. A fort of fail cloath. Ainjworth. 

POULT, n.f. [ poulet , Fr.] A young chicken. 

One wou’d have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey poults, freff from th’ egg, in batter fry’d. King. 

Poulterer, n.f. [from poult.] One whofe trade is to fell 
fowls ready for the cook. 

If thou doft it half fo gravely, fo majeftically, hang me up 
by the heels for a poulterer's hare. Shakefp. 

Several nafty trades, as butchers, poulterers and filh- 
mongers, are great occafions of plagues. Harvey. 

Pou'ltice. n.f. [pulte, Fr. pultis, Lat.] A cataplalin; afofc 
mollifying application. 

Poultice rclaxcth the pores, and maketh the humour apt 
to exhale. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

If your little finger be fore, and you think a poultice made 
of our vitals will give it eafe, fpeak, and it (hall be done. Sw. 

To Pou'ltice. v. a. [from the noun.] To apply a poultice 
or cataplafm. 

Pou'ltive. n.f. [A word ufed by Temple.] A poultice. 

Poultives allayed pains, but drew down the humours, 
making the paffages wider, and apter to receive them. Temple. 

Pou ltry, n.f. [poulet, Fr. pullities, Lat.] Domeftick fowls. 
The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy of all 
poultry. L'Efrange. 

What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 

Than for the cock the widow’d poultry made. Dryden. 
Soldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and made him wait 
at table, without giving him a morfel. Swift. 

POUNCE, n.f. [ponzone , Italian. Skinner.] 

1. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 

As haggard hawk, prefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl, about his able might. 

His weary pounces, all in vain doth fpend 
To trufs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fa. W®* 
The new-diffembl’d eagle, now endu’d 
’With beak and pounces Hercules purfu’d. Dryden* 

’Twas a mean prey for a bird of his pounces. Atterbury. 

2. The powder of gum landarach, fo called becaufe it is thrown 
upon paper through a perforated box. 

To Pounce, v.a. [pongonare, Italian.] 

I. To pierce; to perforate. . , . 

Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only pamt, 
pounce and raile their (kin, that the painting may not be to 5 
forth, and make it into works. Bacon s A at- 
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2. To pour or fprinkle through (mall perforations. 

It may be tried by incorporating copple-duft, by pouncing 
into the quickfilver. Bacon. 

q. To feizc with the pounces or talons. 

Pou nced, adj. [from pounce.] Furniffed with claws or talons. 
From a craggy cliff, 

The royal eagle draws his vigorous young 
Strong pounc'd. Thomfon's Spring. 

Pou’ncetbox. n.f. [pounce and box.] A fmall box perforated. 
He was perfumed like a milliner. 

And, ’twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncetbox, which ever and anon 
He gave his nofe. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

POUND, n.f. [ ponb, punb. Sax. from pondo, Lat.] 

1. A certain weight, confiding in troy weight of twelve, in 
averdupois of fixteen ounces. 

He that faid, that he had rather have a grain of fortune 
than a pound of wifdom, as to the things of this life, fpoke 
nothing but the voice of wifdom. South's Sermons. 

A pound doth confift of ounces, drams, fcruples. Wilkins. 

Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 

And tell how many pounds his affes weigh. Dryden. 

2. The fum of twenty ffillings. 

That exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the great duke 
of Tufcany, is not worth fo little as an hundred thoufand 
pound. Peacham of Antiquities. 

3. [From pinban. Sax.] A pinfold; an inclofure; a prifon in 
which beafts are inclofed. 

I hurry, 

Not thinking it is levee-day. 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemm’d by a triple circle round. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Pound, v. a. [punian, Sax. whence in many places they 
ufe the word pun. ] 

1. To beat; to grind with a peftle. 

His mouth and nollrils pour’d a purple flood, 

And pounded teeth came ruffing with his blood. Dryden. 

Would’ft thou not rather chufe a (mall renown 
To be the mayor of fome poor paltry town. 

To pound falfe weights and fcanty meafures break. 

Dryden. 

Tir’d with the fearch, not finding what (he feeks. 

With cruel blows (he pounds her blubber’d cheeks. 

Dryden. 

Shou'd their axle break, its overthrow ~i 

Would cruff, and pound to dull the crowd below ; C 
Nor friends their friends, nor fires their fons could know. 3 

Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Opaque white powder of glafs, feen through a microfcope, 
exhibits fragments pellucid and colourlefs, as the whole ap¬ 
peared to the naked eye before it was pounded. Bentley. 

She deferibes 

How under ground the rude Riphean race 
Mimick brifk cyder, with the brakes product wild 
Sloes pounded. Philips, 

Lifted peftlcs brandiffed in the air, 

LouJ ftroaks with pounding fpice the fabrick rend. 

And aromatick clouds in fpircs afeend. Garth, 

2 . To ffut up ; to imprifon, as in a pound. 

We’ll break our walls, 

Rather than they (hall pound us up. Shakefp. 

I ordered John to let out the good man’s ffeep that were 
pounded by night. Spectator, N v 243. 

Pou'ndage. n.f. [ from pound. ] 

1. A certain fum deduced from a pound ; a fum paid by the 
trader to the fervant that pays the money, or to the perfon 
who-procures him cuftomcrs. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rent. Swift. 

2. Payment rated by the weight of the commodity. 

Tonnage and poundage, and other duties upon merchan¬ 
dizes, were collected by order of the board. Clarend. 

Pounder, n.f. [from pound.] 

1. The name of a heavy large pear. 

Alcinous’ orchard various apples bears. 

Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears. Dryden. 

2 . Any perfon or thing denominated from a certain number of 
pounds : as, a ten pounder ; a gun that carries a bullet of ten 
pounds weight; or in ludicrous language a man with ten pounds 
a year; in like manner, a note or bill is called a twenty 
pounder or ten pounder, from the fum it bears. 

None of thefe forty or fifty pounders may be fuftered to 
marry, under the penalty of deprivation. Swift. 

3. A peflle. Ainfworth. 

Poupeton. n.f. [poupee, Fr.] A puppet or little baby. 

I ou picts. f In cookery, a mefs of victuals made of veal 
(lakes and dices of bacon. Bailey. 

To POUR. v. a. [fuppofed to be derived from the Welfli 
bwrw. J 

1 • To let fome liquid out of a veflel, or into fome place or 
receptacle. 

If they will not believe thofe figns, take of the water of 
the river, and pour it upon the dry land. Exodus iv. 9. 
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He faid, pour out for the people, and there was no harm 
in the pot. 2 Kings iv. 41. 

He (Iretched out his hand to the cup, and poured of the 
blood of the grape, he poured out at the foot of the altar a 
fweet fmelling favour into the mod high. Eccluf. 1 . 15. 

A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and brought him to an inn. Luke x: 34. 

Your fury then boil’d upward to a fome; 

But fince this meffage came, you fink and fettle. 

As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. Dryden. 

2 . To emit; to give vent to ; to fend forth; to let out; to 
fend in a continued courfe. 

Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine car. 

And chaftile with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round. Shakefp. 

London doth pour out her citizens ; 

The mayor and all his brethren in bed fort. 

With the plebeians (warming. Shakefp. Henry V. 

As thick as hail 

Came pod on pod; and every one did bear 
Thy praifes in his kingdom’s great defence. 

And pour'd them down before him. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
The devotion of the heart is the tongue of the foul; actu¬ 
ated and heated with love, it pours itfelf forth in fupplications 
and prayers. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

If we had groats or fixpences current by law, that wanted 
one third of the filver by the ltandard, who can imagine, that 
our neighbours would not pour In quantities of fuch money 
upon us, to the great lofs of the kingdom. Locke. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own and raptures (well the note. Pope. 

To Pour. v. n. 

1. To dream ; to flow. 

2. To ruff tumultuoully. 

If the rude throng pour on with furious pace. 

And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace, 

Stop ffort. Gay. 

All his fleecy flock 

Before him march, and pour into the rock, 

Not one or male or female flay’d behind. Pope. 

A ghaftly band of giants. 

Pouring down the mountains, crowd the ffore. Pope. 
A gathering throng, 

Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 

Pou'rer. n.f. [from pour.] One that pours. 

Pousse, n.f. The old word for peafe. Spenfer. 

But who (hall judge the wager won or loft ? 

That (hall yonder heard groom and none other. 

Which over the pouffe hitherward doth pod. Spenfer. 
Pout. n.f. 

1. A kind of fiff ; a cod-fiff. 

2. A kind of bird. 

Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, heath- 
cock and pout. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

To Pout. v. n. [bouter, Fr.] 

1. To look fullen by thrulling out the lips. 

Like a miffehav’d and fullen wench. 

Thou pout'Jl upon thy fortune and thy love. Shakefp. 

He had not din’d ; 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold ; and then 

We pout upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I would advife my gentle readers, as they confult the good 
of their faces, to forbear frowning upon loyal ids, and pouting 
at the government. Addifons Freeholder, N« 8. 

The nurfe remained pouting , nor would ffe touch a bit du¬ 
ring the whole dinner. Arbuthnot and Popes 

2 . To gape; to hang prominent. 

The ends of the wound mud come over one another, with 
a comprefs to prefs the lips equally down, which would other- 
wife become crude, and pout out with great lips. Tfftfeman. 

Satyrus was made up betwixt man and goat, with a hu¬ 
man head, hooked nofe and pouting lips. Dryden 

POWDER, n.f. [poudre, Fr] ° 

1. Duft; any body comminuted. 

The calf which they had made, he burnt in the fire, and 
ground it to powder. , Ex. xxxii. 20. 

2. Gunpowder. 

The fedicious being furniffed with artillery, powder and (hot, 
battered Biffopfgate. Hayward. 

As to the taking of a town, there were few conquerors 
could fignalize themfelves that way, before the invention of 
powder and fortifications. Addifon. 

3. Sweet dull for the hair. J 

When th’ hair is fweet through pride or luft. 

The powder doth forget the dull. Herbert. 

Our humbler province is to tend the fair. 

To fave tiie powder from too rude a gale. Pete, 

To Po'wder. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reduce to duft; to comminute ; to pound fmall. 

2. To'fprinkle 
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2. [Poudrer, Fr-.J To fprink'e, as with duft. 

Powder thy radiant hair, 

Which if without fuch allies thou would’ft wear, 

Thou who, to all which come to look upon, 

Wert meant for Phcebus, wouid’ft be Phaeton. Donne. 

In the galaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou fee’ll 
Powder'd with ftars. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vii. 

The powder'd footman 

Beneath his flapping hat fccures his hair. Gey. 

3. To fait; to fprinkJe with fait. 

If you imbowel me to day, I’ll give you leave to powder 
me and eat me to-morrow. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Salting of oyfters, and powdering of meat, keepeth them 
from putrefaction. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 

My hair I never powder, but my chief 
Invention is to get me powder'd beef. Cleaveland. 

Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pickled meats, 
anchovy, and debauching with brandy do inflame and acuate 
the blood. Harvey on Consumptions. 

To Powder, v. n. To come tumultuoufly and violently. A 
low corrupt word. 

Whilft two companions were difputing it at fword’s point, 
down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gobbets up 
both. L’Ejlrange. 

Po wderbox. n. f. [powder and box .] A box in which pow¬ 
der for the hair is kept. 

There Hands the toillette, 

The patch, the powderbox, pulville, perfumes. Gay. 

Powderhorn. n. f. [powder and born.] A horn cafe in which 
powder is kept for guns. 

You may Hick your candle in a bottle or a powderhorn. Sw. 

Powdermill. n.J. [powder and mill .] The mill in which 
the ingredients for gunpowder are ground and mingled. 

Upon the blowing up of a pewdermiUy the windows of ad¬ 
jacent houfes are bent and blown outwards, by the elaftick 
force of the air within exerting itfelf. Arbutbnot. 

Po'wDtR-RocM. n.f [powder and room.] The part of a Ihip 
in which the gunpowder is kept. 

The flame invades the powderrooms, and then 
Their guns (hoot bullets, and their veflels men. JValler. 

Powder-chests, n.f. On board a fhip, wooden triangular 
chefts filled with gunpowder, pcbble-ftones and fuch like 
materials, fet on fire when a fhip is boarded by an enemy, 
which foon makes all clear before them. Ditl. 

Powdering-tub. n.f. [powder and tub.] 

J. The veflel in which meat is falted. 

When we view thofe large bodies of oxen, what can we 
better conceit them to be, than fo many living and walking 
powdering-tubsy and that they have animam falis. More. 

2. The place in which an infedted lecher is phyficked to pre- 
ferve him from putrefadlion. 

To the fpital go. 

And from the powA ring-tub of infamy 

Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearfheet. Sbakefp. 

Po'wderv. adj. [poudreuxy Fr. from powder.] Dufty; friable. 
A brown powdery fpar, which holds iron, is found amongft 
the iron ore. Woodward on Foffils. 

PO'WER. n.f. [pouvoir, Fr.] 

1. Command; authority ; dominion; influence. 

If law, authority and pow'r deny not. 

It will go hard with poor Anthonio. Sbakefp. 

No man could ever have a juft power over the life of ano¬ 
ther, by right of property in land. Locke. 

Power is no blefling in itfelf, but when it is employ’d to 
protect the innocent. Swift. 

2 . Influence ; prevalence upon. 

This man had power with him, to draw him forth to his 
death. Bacon's Effays. 

Dejedled ! no, it never fhall be (aid. 

That fate had power upon a Spartan foul; 

My mind on its own centre (lands unmov’d 

And (table, as the fabrick of the world. Dryden. 

3. Ability ; force; reach. 

That which moveth God to work is goodnefs, and that 
which ordereth his work is wifdom, and that which perfedleth 
his work is power. Hooker. 

I have fuffer’d in your woe ; 

Nor (hall be wanting ought within my pow'r , 

For your relief in my rcfrefhing bow’r. Dryden. 

You are dill living to enjoy the bleflings of all the good 
you have performed, and many prayers that your power of 
doing generous actions may be as extended as your will. Dry. 

It is not in the power of the mod enlarged underftanding, 
to invent one new fimplc idea in the mind, not taken in by 
the ways aforementioned. Locke. 

’Tis not in the power of want or (lavery to make them 
miferablc. Addifon's Guardian. 

Though it be not in our power to make affliction no afflic¬ 
tion ; yet it is in our power to take off the edge of it, by a 
fteady view of thofe divine joys prepared for us in another 
(late. Attcrbury's Sermons. 
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4. Strength ; motive force. 

Oblerving in ourfelves, that we can at pleafure move f 
veral parts of our bodies, which were at reft; the eff 
alfo that natural bodies arc able to produce in one anoth 
occurring every moment to our fenles, we both thefe «Z! 
get the idea of power. . r 

5. The moving force of an engine. x e ' 

By underftanding the true difference betwixt the weight 
and the power, a man may add fuch a fitting fupplement to 
theftrength of the power, that it (hall move any conceivable 
weight, though it (hould never fo much exceed that force 
which the power is naturally endowed with. yy# * 

6. Animal ftrength; natural ftrength. 

Care, not fear; or fear not for themfelves altered fome 
thing the countenances of the two lovers: but fo as any ma' 
might perceive, was rather an affembling of powers than dif 
mayednefs of courage. Sidney, b. L 

He died of great years, but of ftrong health and powers. 

Bacon's Henry VII* 

7. Faculty of the mind. 

If ever 

You meet in fome fre£h cheek the power of fancy, 

Then you (hall know the wounds inviiible. 

That love’s keen arrows make. Shakeft, 

I was in the thought, they v/ere r.ot fairies, and yet the 
guiltinefs of my mind, the ludden furprize of my powers drove 
the grofihefs of the foppery into a received belief Sbakefp. 

In our little world, this foul of ours 
Being osly one, and to one body ty’d, 

Doth ule, on divers objects, divers powers ; 

And fo are her effedts diverfify’d. Davits 

Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, and keep 
the appetites of the one in due (ubjedtion to the reafonine 
powers of the other. Attcrbury's Sermon?. 

The defign of this fcicnce is to refeue our reafomng powers 
from their unhappy flavery and darknels. “ Wats. 

8. Government j right of governing. 

My labour 

Honeft and lawful, to dclerve my food 

Of thofe who have me in their civil power, Milton, 

9. Sovereign; potentate. 

’Tis lurpriling to confider with what heats thefe two powers 
haveconteftcd their title to the kingdom of Cyprus, that is in 
the hands of the Turk. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

10. One inverted with dominion. 

After the tribulation of thofe days (hall the fun be dark¬ 
ened, and the powers of the heavens (hall be (haken. Mat. 

The fables turn’d fome men to flow’rs. 

And others did with bruttlh forms inveft; 

And did ot others make celeftial pow'rs , 

Like angels, which ftill travel, yet (till reft. Davits. 

It there’s a pow’r above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works, he mull delight in virtue. Addif. 

11. Divinity. 

Merciful powers ! 

Reftrain in me the curled thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repolc. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ca(t down thylelt, and only drive to raile 
The glory of thy maker’s iacred name; 

Ule all thy pow’rs, that bleiled pow'r to praife. 

Which gives thee pow’r to be and ule the lame. Davies .’ 

With indignation, thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the pow'rs befpoke. Dryden. 

Tell me. 

What are the gods the better for this gold ? 

The wretch that offers from his wealthy (lore 

Thefe prelcnts, bribes the pow'rs to give him more. Dryd. 

12. Holt; army; military force. 

He, to work him the more mifehief, fent over his brother 
Edward with a power of Scots and Redftianks into Ireland, 
where they got footing. Spenjcr's State of Ireland. 

Never fuch a power, 

For any foreign preparation, 

Was levied in the body of a land. Sbakefp. K. John. 

Young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Shaktfp. 

Who leads his power? 

Under whofe government come they along ? Sbakejp. 

My heart, dear Harry, 

Threw many a northward look, to tee his father 
Bring up his pow'rs ; but he did long in vain. She/eefp. 
Gazellus, upon the coming of the bafla, valiantly 
forth with all his power, and gave him battle. Unities. 

13. A large quantity} a great number. In low language: as, 
a power 0/ good things. 

Power able. adj. [from power.] Capable of performing any 
thing. 

That you may fee howpowerable time is in altering tongues, 
I will fet down the Lord’s prayer as it was tranflated 


ages. 


PoWE'KFt’L. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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Po'werfol. ad), [power and ful.] 

i Inverted with command or authority; potent. 

2. Forcible; mighty. 

We have luftain d one day irt doubtful fight, 

What heaven’s lord hath powerfullejl to fend 

Acrainft us from about his throne. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Henry II. endeavouring to eftablifti his grandfather’s laws, 
met with powerful oppofition from archbifhop Becket. Aylijfc. 

?. Efficacious. . ... 

Powerfully, adv. [from powerfd.] Potently; mightily; 
efficacioufly; forcibly. , . 

The fun and other powerfully lucid bodies dazzle our 

eyes. . B °J !e ; 

By affumirig a privilege belonging to riper years, to which 
a child mull not afpire, you do but add new force to your 
example, and recommend the action more powerfully. Locke. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel, the wickednefs and 
impenitcncy of the heathen world was a much more excu- 
fable thing, becaufe they had but very obfeure apprehenfions 
of thofe things which urge men moll powerfully to forfake 
their fins. “ TeUotJ'on's Sermons. 

The grain-gold, upon all the golden coaft ot Guinea, is 
difplayed by the rains falling there with incredible force, 
powerfully beating off the earth. Woodward. 

Powerfulness, n.f. [from powerful.] Power; efficacy; 
might. 

So much he (lands upon the powerftilnefs of chnftian reli¬ 
gion, that he makes it beyond all the rules of moral philo- 
fophy, (Irongly effeclual to expel vice, and plant in men all 
kind of virtue. Hakewill on Providence. 

Po werless, adj. [from power.] eak ; impotent. 

I give you welcome with a pow’rlefs hand. 

But with a heart full of unftained love. Sbabefp. 

Pox. n.f [properly pocks , which originally fignified a fmall 
bag or puftule; of the fame original, perhaps, with powke or 
pouch. We frill ufc pock , for a Angle puftule; poccap 
Sax. pocken, Dutch.] 

1. Pullules; effiorefcencies ; exanthematous eruptions. 

2. The venereal difeafe. This is the fenfe when it has no 
epithet. 

Though brought to their ends by fome other apparent dif¬ 
eafe, yet the pox hath been judged the foundation. IVifeman. 

Wilt thou dill fparkle in the box. 

Sill ogle in the ring ? 

Can’ll thou forget thy age and pox. Dorft. 

Poy. n.f [etppoyo, Spanifti; appuy, poids, Fr.] A ropedancer’s 
pole. 

To Poze. v. a. To puzzle. See Pose and Appose. 

And fay you fo ? then I (hall poze you quickly. Sbakefp. 

Of human infirmities I (hall give inftances, not that I de¬ 
fign to poze them with thofe common enigmas of magnetifm, 
fluxes and refluxes. Glan-viAs Scepf. 

Pra'cticable. adj. [practicable, Fr.] 

1. Performable ; feafible ; capable to be pra&ifed. 

This falls out for want of examining what is practicable 
and what not, and for want again of mcafuring our force and 
capacity with our defign. L'EJlrange. 

An heroick poem (hould be more like a glafs of nature, figu¬ 
ring a more practicable virtue to us, than was done by the 
ancients. Dryden on Heroick Plays. 

This is a practicable degree of chriftian magnanimity. Att. 

Some phyftcians have thought, that if it were practicable to 
keep the humours of the body in an exa£l balance of each 
with its oppofite, it might be immortal; but this is impoflible 
in the practice. Swift. 

2 . Afiailablc; fit to be aflailed. 

Pra'cticableness. n.f [from practicable.] Poflibility to be 
performed. 

Pra'cticably. adv. [from practicable.] In fuch a manner as 
maybe performed. 

The meaneft capacity, when he fees a rule practicably ap¬ 
plied before his eyes, can no longer be at a lofs how ’tis to be 
performed. Rogers. 

Pra'ctical. adj. [ praClicus, Lat. pratique, Fr. from practice.] 
Relating to adtion ; not merely fpeculative. 

The image of God was no lefs refplendent in man’s practi¬ 
cal underftanding; namely, that (lorehoufe of the foul, in 
which are treafured up the rules of adtion and the feeds of 
morality. South's Sermons. 

Religion comprehends the knowledge of its principles, and 
a fuitable life and pradlice; the firft, being fpeculative, may 
be called knowledge; and the latter, becaufe ’tis practical, 
■wifdom. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

PRa'ctically. adv. [from practical.] 

1. In relation to action. 

2 . By pradlice ; in real fadt. 

I honour her, having practically found her among the better 
fort of trees. Howells Vocal Fore}. 

Pra'cticalness. n.f. [from practical.] The quality of bein iT 
pradtical. 0 

PRACTICE, n. f. [irfxfluj ; pratique, Fr.J 

l* The habit of doing any thing. 
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2. Ufe ; cuftomary ufe. 

Obfolctc words may be laudably revived, when they are 
more founding, or more fignificant than thofe in practice. Dry. 
Of fuch a practice when Ulyfles told j 
Shall we, cries one, permit 

This lewd romancer and his bant’ring wit. Tate. 

3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 

I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare, 

Defpite his nice fence and his adlive practice. Sbakefp. 

4. Adlual performance, diftinguifhed from theory. 

There are two fundlions of the foul, contemplation and 
practice, according to that general divifion of objedts, fome 
of which only entertain our fpeculations, others alfo employ 
our adlions ; fo the underftanding, with relation to thefe, is 
divided into fpeculative and pradtick. South. 

5. Method or art of doing any thing. 

6. Medical treatment of difeafes. 

This difeafe is beyond my practice ; yet I have known thofe 
which have walked in their deep, who have died holily in 
their beds. Shakefpeare's Mgcbeth. 

7. Exercife of any profeffion. 

8. [Ppaer, Saxon, is cunning, flinefs, and thence prat, in Dost- 
glafs, is a trick or fraud ; latter times forgetting the orginal of 
words, applied to practice the fenfe of prat.] Wicked ftrata- 
gem ; bad artifice. A fenfe not now in ufe. 

He fought to have that by practice, which he could not by 
prayer ; and being allowed to vifit Us, he ufed the opportu¬ 
nity of a fit time thus.to deliver us. Sidney, b. ii. 

Partly with fufpicion of practice, the king was fuildcnly 
turned. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is the fliameful work of Hubert’s hand, 

The practice and the purpofe of the king. Sbakefp . 

Shall we thus permit 
A blading and a fcandalous breath to fall 
On him fo near us ? this needs mud be practice ; 

Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? Sbakefp. 

Wife dates prevent purpofes 
Before they come to practice, and foul practices 
Before they grow to act. Denham's Sophy. 

Pra'ctick. adj. [irgotxlsxoi •, praClicus, Lat. pratique , Fr.] 

1. Relating to action ; not merely theoretical. 

When he fpeaks. 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is Hill; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears. 

To (leal his fweet and honied fentences j 
So that the adt and praClick part of life 
Mud be the miftrefs to this theorick. Sbakefp. 

Whilft they contend for fpeculative truth, they, by mu¬ 
tual calumnies, forfeit the praClick. Gov. of the Tongue. 
True piety without ccflation toll 
By theories, the praClick part is loft." Denhnm. 

2. In Spenfer it feems to fignify, fly; artful. 

She ufed hath the praClick pain 
Of this falfe footman, cloaked with fimplenefs. F. Queen. 

Thereto his fubtile engines he doth bend. 

His praClick wit, and his fair filed tongue. 

With thoufand other Heights. Fairy Queen. 

To PRA'CTISE. v. a. [■7rj«x1ixo? ; pratiquer, Fr.J 

1. To do habitually. 

Incline not my heart to pradife wicked works with men 
that work iniquity. P/a/w cx |j. 4 . 

2. To do; not merely to profefs : as, Zspradtife law orpbyfsck. 

3. To ufe in order to habit and dexterity. 

To Pra'ctise. v. n. 

1. To have a habit of acting in any manner formed. 

Will truth return unto them that praCtife in her. Eceluf 
• They (hall praClife how to live fecure. Milton. 

Oft have we wonder’d 
How fuch a ruling fp’rit you cou’d reftrain, 

And praClife firft over yourfelf to reign. Waller. 

2. To tranfadt ; to negotiate fecretly. 

I’ve practis'd with him. 

And found a means to let the vidtor know. 

That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. Addifon. 

3. To try artifices. . J 

Others by guilty artifice and arts, 

Of promis’d kindncls praCtife on our hearts j 
With expedition blow the paflion up. 

She fans the fire without one gale of hope. Granvil. 

4. To ufe bad arts or (Iratagems. 

If you there 

Did praClife on my (late, your being in Egypt 
Might be my quellion. ' Sbakejp. Ant. andClcop. 

It thou do ft him any flight difgrace, he will praClife againil 
thee by po.fon. Shakefpeare's As You Like it. 

5. To ufe medical methods. 

I never thought I (hould try a new experiment, being little 
inclined to praclife upon others^ and as little that others (hould 
praCtife upon me. ' Tempie's AT,feef. 

0. I o exercife any profeffion. 

Pra'ctisant. n.f. [from praCtife.] An agent. 

Here enter’d Pucelle and her prttCiifants. Sbakefo 

20 E Pra'cther. 
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Fra'ctI 3 ER. n.f. [from prattife.] 

l. One that practifes any thing ; one that does any thing ha¬ 
bitually. 

We will, in the principles of the politician, {hew how 
little efficacy they have to advance the praRifer of them to 
the thihgs they afpire to. South's Sermons. 

1. One who preferibes medical treatment. 

Sweet praclifer, thy phyfick I will try. 

That minifters thine own death if I die. Shakcfpeare. 
I had reafoned myfelf into an opinion, that the ufe of phy¬ 
sicians, unlefc in fome acute difeafe, was a great venture, and 
that their greateft praRtifers pra&ifed leaft upon themfelves. 

Temple . 

Practi'tione r. n.f. [from praRice.] 

t. He who is engaged in the adlual exercifeof any art. 

The author exhorts all gentlemen praRitioners to exercife 
themfelves in the tranflatory. Arbuthnot. 

I do not know a more univerfal and unneceflary miftake 
among the clergy, but efpecially the younger praRitioners. Siv. 

2. One who ufes any fly or dangerous arts. 

There is fome papiftical practitioners among you. IVhitgifte. 

3. 6nc who does any thing habitually. 

He muft be firft an exercifed, thorough-paced practitioner 
of thefe vices himfelf. South's Sermons. 

PR/ECC/GNITA. n.f. [Latin.] Things previoufly known in 
order to undemanding fomething elfe ; thus the flrufture of 
the human body is one of the pracognita of phyfick. 

Either all knowledge does not depend on certain pracognita 
or general maxims, called principles, or elfe thefe are prin¬ 
ciples. Locke. 

PRAGMA'TICK. \adj. [7r0d.yu.cx.rx ; pragmatique , Fr.] 

PRAGMA'TICAL. J Meddling; impertinently bufy; affu- 
ming bufmefs without leave or invitation. 

No (ham fo grols, but it will pals upon a weak man that 
is pragmatical and inquifitive. L'Eftrange. 

Common eftimation puts an ill character upon pragmatick 
meddling people. Government of the Tongue. 

He underftands no more of his own affairs, than a child ; 
he has got a fort of a pragmatical filly jade of a wife, that 
pretends to take him out of my hands. Arbuthnot. 

The fellow grew fo pragmatical , that he took upon him the 
government of my whole family. Arbuthnot. 

Such a backwardnefs there was among good men to en¬ 
gage with an ufurping people, and pragmatical ambitious 
orators. Swift. 

They are pragmatical enough to {land on the watch tower, 
but who affigned them the port ? Swift. 

Pragmatically, adv. [from pragmatical.] Meddlingly; 

impertinently. 

PragmaTicalness. n.f [from pragmatical.] The quality 
of intermeddling without right or call. 

PRAISE, n. f. [ prijs , Dutch.] 

1. Renown ; commendation ; fame; honour; celebrity. 

Bell of fruits, whofe tafte has taught 
The tongue, not made for fpeech, to (peak thy praift. Milt. 

Lucan, content with praife , may lie at eafe 
In coftly grotts and marble palaces; 

But to poor Baflus what avails a name. 

To ftarve on compliments and empty fame. Dryden. 

2. Glorification; tribute of gratitude; laud. 

He hath put a new fong in my mouth, even praife unto 

our God. P f alm * ] ; 3 - 

To God glory and praife. Milton. 

3. Ground or reafon of praife. > 

Praifeworthy actions are by thee embrac d ; 

And ’tis my praife to make thy praifes laft. 

To Praise, v. a. [ prijfen , Dutch.] 

1. To commend; to applaud ; to celebrate. 

Will God incenfe his ire 
For fuch a petty trcfpafs, and not praife 
Rather your dauntlefs virtue. 

We praife notHcaor, though his name we know 
Is great in arms ; ’tis hard to praife a foe. Dryden. 

2. To glorify in worfiiip. ... „ , . „ 

The {hepherds returned, glorifying and pratfmg God for all 
the things that they had heard and feen. Luke 11 20. 

One generation (hall praife thy works to another, and de¬ 
clare thy mighty works. Pfalm cxlv. 4. 

Their touch’d their golden harps, and hymning prats d 
God and his works. „ , ,, Mutm .' 

Prai seful. adj. [praife and full.] Laudable; commend¬ 
able. Not now in ufe. 

Of whofe high praife, and praifful bliCs, 

Goodncfs the pen, heaven the paper is. Sidney. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prife. 

Generally praifeful, fair and young, and (kill’d in houfe- 
wiferics. Chapman’s II,ad. 

Prai'ser. n. f [(tompraife.] One who praifes; anapplaudcr; 

a commender. _ , ., 

We men and praifers of men fhould remember, that if we 
have fuch excellencies, it is reafon to think them excellent 
creatures, of whom we are. ' nt 3 ' 


Dryden . 


Milton. 
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Forgive me, if my verfe- but fay you are 
A Sidney : but in that extend as far 
As loudeft praifers. B. Jobnfon's Epi, 

Turn to God, who knows I think this true, 

And ufeth oft, when fuch a heart miffays. 

To make it good ; for fuch a praifer prays. Donne 

Praiseworthy, adj. [praife and worthy.] Commendable•’ 
deferving praife. 

The Tritonian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 

Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praifeworthy workmanfliip to yield. Spenftr 

Since men have left to do praijeworthy things, 

Moll think all praifes flatteries ; but truth brings 
That found, and that authority with her name. 

As to be rais’d by her is only fame. Ben. Jobnfon. 

Firmus, who feized upon Egypt, was fo fa praifeworthy, 
that he encouraged trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Prame .n.f. A flat bottomed boat. Bailey'. 

To PRANCE v. a. [pronken, Dutch, to fet one’s felf to Ihow.J 

1. To fpring and bound in high mettle. 

Here’s no fantaftick niafk, nor dance, 

But of our kids that frilk and prance ; 

Nor wars are feen, 

Unlefs upon the green, 

Two harmlefs lambs are butting one the other. Wottat. 

With mud fill’d high, the rumbling cart draws near, 
Now rule thy prancing Heeds, lac'd charioteer. Gay. 

Far be the fpirit of the chace from them. 

To fpring the fence, to rein the prancing ftced. Thomftn. 

2 . To ride gallantly and ollentatioufly. 

The horfes hoofs were broken by means of the prancing, 
the prancings of their mighty ones. fudges v. 21. 

I l'ce 

Th’ infulting tyrant, prancing o’er the field, 

Strow’d with Rome’s citizens, and drench’d in (laughter, 
His horfes hoofs wet with patrician blood. Addijon, 

3. To move in a warlike or (howy manner. 

We fhould neither have meat to eat, nor manufacture to 
cloathe us, unlefs we could prance about in coats of mail, or 
eat brafs. Swift. 

To PRANK, v. a. [pronken, Dutch.] To decorate; toilreU 
or adjuft to ollcntation. 

Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dfght 
Their gay attire. Dairy Queen, 

In wine and meats (lie flow’d above the bank. 

And in excefs exceeded her own might, 

Infumptuous tire (he joy’d hcrlelf Co prank. 

But of her love too lavilh. Fairy Queen. 

Thefe are tribunes of the people. 

The tongues o’ th’ common mouth; I defpife them: 

For they do prank them in authority 
Againft all noble fufferance. Shakefp. 

Your high felf. 

The gracious mark o' th’ land, you have obfeur’d 
With a fwain’s wearing; and me, poor lowly maid, 

Moll goddefs-like prank'd up. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

’Tis that miracle, and queen of gems. 

That nature pranks, her mind attracts my foul. Shakefp. 

I had not unlock’d my lips 
In this unhallowed air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falfe rules, prankt in reafon’s garb. Milton. 
Prank, n.f A frolick; a wild flight; a ludicrous trick; a 
wicked act. 

Lay home to him ; 

Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with. Sha. 

Such is thy audacious wickednefs. 

Thy lewd, peltif’rous and diffentious pranks ; 

The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakefp. 

They caufed the table to be covered and meat feton, which 
was no fooner fet down, than in came the harpies, and played 
their accuftomed pranks. Raleigh. 

They put on their cloaths, and played all thofe pranks you 
have taken notice of. Addifon's Guardian. 

Pra'son. n.f. [irpdtrov.] A leek : alfo a fea weed as greenas 
a leek. ? 

To PRATE, v. n. [praten , Dutch.] To talk carelcfly and with¬ 
out weight; to chatter; to tattle ; to be loquacious; to pta^ lc * 
His knowledge or (kill is in prating too much. Tuff- 
Behold me, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, here {landing 
To prate and talk for life and honour, ’fore 
Who pleafe to hear. Shakefp. 1 Vinter s Tale. 

This ftarved julticc hath prated to me ot the wildnels 0 
his youth, and the feats he hath done about Turnbd-ltn* , 
and every third word a lie. Shakefp. Henry I • A 

After Flammock and the blackfmith had, by joint an 
vcral pratings, found tokens of confentin the multitude, mj 
offered themfelves to lead them. Bacon s He ry 

Oh lillcn with attentive fight Cleveland. 

To what my prating eyes indite 1 vV {. at 
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PRA 

What nonfenfe would the fool thy mailer prate. 

When thou, his knave, can’ll talk at fuch a rate. Dryden. 

She firft did wit’s prerogative remove. 

And made a fool prefume to prate of love. Dryden. 

This is the way of the world; the deaf will prate of dif- 
cords in mufick. Watts. 

Prate, n.f. [from the verb.] Tattle; flight talk ; unmean¬ 
ing loquacitv. 

If I talk to him; with his innocent prate. 

He will awake my mercy which lies dead. Shakefp. 

Would her innocent prate could overcome me; 

Oh ! what a conflict do I feel. Denham’s Sophy. 

Crater. ».f [from prate.] An idle talker; a chatterer. 
When expectation rages in my blood. 

Is this a time, thou prater ; hence be gone. Southern. 
Pra'tingly. adv. [from prate.] With tittle tattle; with 
loquacity. 

PRA’TTIQUE. n. f. [French ; prattica, Italian.] A licence 
for the mailer of a lhip to traffick in the ports of Italy upon 
a certificate, that the place, from whence he came, is not 
annoyed with any infectious difeafe. Bailey. 

To PRA TTLE. v. n. [diminutive of prate.] To talk lightly; 
to chatter; to be trivially loquacious. 

But I prattle 

Something too wildly, and my father’s precepts 
I therein do forget. Shakcfpeare’s Tempejl. 

What the great ones do, the lefs will prattle of. Shak. 
A French woman teaches an Englifli girl to (peak and read 
French, by only prattling to her. Locke. 

There is not fo much pleafure to haVe a child prattle agree¬ 
ably, as to reafon well. Locke on Education. 

His tongue, his prattling tongue, had chang’d him quite 
To footy blackncfs, from the pureft white. Ad. Ovid. 
A little lively rullick, trained up in ignorance and preju¬ 
dice, will prattle treafon a whole evening. Addifon. 

I muft prattle on. 

And beg your pardon, yet this half hour. Prior. 

Let cred’Jous boys and prattling nurfes tell. 

How if the feftival of Paul be clear. 

Plenty from lib’ral horn (hall ftrow the year. Gay. 

Prattle, n.f. [from the verb.] Empty talk; trifling lo¬ 
quacity. 

In a theatre the eyes of men, 

After a well-grac’d aClor leaves the ftage. 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

The bookiffi theorick. 

Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 
As mafterly as he ; mere prattle, without praClice, 

Is aH his foldierfhip. shakefp. Othello. 

1 he iniignificant prattle and endlefs garrulity of the philo- 
fophy of the fchools. Glanv. 

Pra ttler. n.J [from prattle.] A trifling talker ; a chatterer. 

Poor prattler / how thou talk’d ? Shakefp. 

Prattler, no more, I fay ; 

My thoughts muft work, but like 3 noifelefs fphere. 
Harmonious peace mull rock them all the day ; 

No room for prattlers there. Herbert. 

Pra vity. n.f. [pravitas, Lat.J Corruption; badnels; ma¬ 
lignity. 

Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot; 

And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity. Milton’s Par. LoJI , b. xii 


. vxi v i LUC will C< 

undemanding to a dilbelief of Chriftianity. South. 

Prawn, n.f. A fmall crullaceous filh, like a flirimp, but 
larger. 

1 had prawns, and borrowed a mefs of vinegar. Shakefp. 
To Pray. v. n. [prier, Fr. pregare, Italian.] 

1. To make petitions to heaven. 

I will buy with you, fell will you ; but I will not eat with 
you, drink with you, nor pray with you. Shakcfpeare. 

Fray for this good man and his iffue. Shakefp 

Ne’er throughout the year to church thou go’ll, 

Except it be top™? againft thy foes. Shakefp. 

I tell him, we (hall ftay here at the lead a month ; and he 
heartily prays, fome occahon may detain us longer. Shakefp 
Is any fick ? let him call for the elders of the church, and 
Jet them pray over him. fam v 1 a 

Unlkilful with what words to pray, let me 7 4 ‘ 

Interpret for him. Milton 

* hat defpairsnot; but fad is the condition “f 
ha PPy are they that can, and do, and 

Th„°»'T ru , Guide to Demotion. 

J.hou, Turnus, fhalt attone it by thy fate. 

And pray to heav'n for peace, but pray too late. Dryden. 

He prais d my courage, pray’d for my fuccefs ; 

He was io true a father of his country, 
o thank me for defending cv’n his foes. Dryden. 


P R E 

Should you pray to God for a recoveiy, how ralh would it 
be to accule God of not hearing your prayers, becaufe you 
found your difeafe ftill to continue. Wake. 

2. To entreat; to alk fubmiffivcly. 

You (hall find 

A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. 

Where lie for grace is kneel’d to. Shakefpearel 

Pray that in towns and temples of renown. 

The name of great Anchifes may be known. Dryden. 

3. I Pray ; that is, / pray you to ted me is a (lightly ceremo¬ 
nious form of introducing a queftion. 

But I pray, in this mechanical formation, when the fer¬ 
ment was expanded to the extremities of the arteries, why 
did it not break through the receptacle ? Bentley s Sermons. 

4. Sometimes only pray elliptically. 

Barnard in fpirit, fenfe and truth abounds; 

Pray then what wants he? fourfeore thoufand pounds. Pope. 
To Pray. v. a. 

1. To fupplicate; to implore; to addrefs with fubmiffive pe¬ 
titions. 

How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 
Be open, and his heart to pity incline ? Milton . 

2. To alk for as a fupplicant. 

He that will have the benefit of this a< 5 l, muft pray a pro¬ 
hibition before a fentence in the ccclefiaftical court. Ajlijfe. 
3* To entreat in ceremony or form. 

Pray my collegue Antonius I may fpcak with him ; 

And as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 

And pray him with the tribunes to come to me. B. Jobnf. 
Pra'ver. n.f. [priere, Fr.] 

J. Petition to heaven. 

They did fay their prayers, and addrefs’d them 
Again to fieep. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

O remember, God ! 

O hear her prayer for them as now for us. Shakefp. 

Were he as famous and as bold in war. 

As he is fam’d for mildnefs, peace and ptayer. Shakefp. 
My heart’s defire and prayer to God for Ifrael is, that they 
might be faved. Romans x. 1. 

Sighs now breath’d 

Inutterable, which the fpirit of prayer 
Infpir’d. Mlt0 ^ 

Wo man can always have the fame fpiritual pleafure in his 
prayers ; for the greateft faints have fometimes fuffered the 
banilhment of the heart, fometimes are fervent, fometimes 
they feel a barrennefs of devotion; for this fpirit comes and 
g° es - Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

2. Entreaty; fubmiffive importunity. 

Prayer among men is fuppofed a means to change the per- 
fon to whom wc pray ; but prayer to God doth not change 
him, but fits us to receive the things prayed for. Stillingfleet. 
Era yerbook. n.f. [prayer and book.] Book of publick or 
private devotions. 

Get a prayerbook in your hand. 

And Hand between two churchmen ; 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy defcant. Shakefp. 

I know not the names or number of the family which now 
reigns, farther than the prayerbook informs me. Swift. 

Fre. ( pra•, Lat.J A particle which, prefixed to words de- 

T n Dov!prr Latin ’ marks P riorit y of time or rank. 

I o BREACH, v. n. [pradico, Lat. prefeher, Fr.] To pro¬ 
nounce a publick difeourfe upon facred fubjefts. 

From that time Jefus began to preach. Mat. iv. 17. 

Prophets preach of thee at Jerulalem. Neh v"i 7* 

Divinity would not pafs the yard and loom, the forge or 
anvft, nor preaching be taken in as an caller (upplementarv 
trade, by thofe that difliked the pains of their own. D. of Pie. 

As he was fent by his father, fo were the apoftles commif- 
iicmted by him to preach to the gentile world. D of Piety 
The (hapeof our cathedral is not proper for our prcaching 

^lleSr’ * father thC flgUre ° f an am P hithea ^ re with 

To Preach, v. a. Graunt. 

To proclaim or publilh in religious orations. 

The Jews of rheffalonica had knowledge, that the word 
of God was preached of Paul. 

2 ' T° * nculcate publickly ; to teach with earneftnefs. 

There is not any thing publickly notified, but we may pro- 
rlV lav it IS bre/irhp,l A 1 . 


pcrly fay it is preached. 

He oft to them preach'd 
Converfion and repentance. Milton 

Can they preach up equality of birth. 

And tell us how we all began from earth. 

Huge heaps of (lain ; 

Among the reft, the rich Galefus lies, 

A good old man while peace he preach'd in vain, 

Amidlt the madnefs of th’ unruly train. Dnden 

Preach, n.f. [prefche, Fr. from the verb.] A difeourfe; a 
religious oration. J * 

This overfight occafioned the French fpitcfuUy to term re¬ 
ligion in that fort exercifed, a mere preach. Hooker. 

Prea'chjsr. 


Hooker. 


Dryden. 
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P R E 

Pre a'chsr. n.f. [prejcheur, Fr. from preach."} 
j. One who d'lfcourfes publickly upon religious fubjc£ts. 

The Lord gave the word ; great was the company of the 
preachers. P/a/m Ixviii. 11. 

You may hear the found of a preacher's voice, when you 
cannot diftinguifh what he faith. Bacon. 

Here lies a truly honeft man. 

One of thofe few that in this town 

Honour all preachers ; hear their own. Crajhaw. 

h.. One who inculcates any thing with earneftnefs and vehe¬ 
mence. 

No preacher is liftuned to but time, which gives us the 
fame train of thought, that elder people have tried in vain to 
put into our heads before. Swift. 

Prea'chment. n.f. [from preach .] A fermon mentioned in 
contempt; a difeourfe affetledly folertm. 

Was’tyou, that revel)’d in our parliament, 

And made a preachment of your high defeent. Shakefp. 
All this is but a preachment upon the text at laft. 

L’EJlrange. 

PRE AMBLE, n.f. [preambule y Fr.] Something previous; 
introduction; preface. 

How were it poflible that the church fhould any way elfe 
with fuch cafe and certainty provide, that none of her chil¬ 
dren may, as Adam, diflemble that wretchednels, the penitent 
confeffion whereof is fo ncceffai’y a preamble , efpecially to 
common prayer. Hooker , b. v. 

Truth as in this we do not violate, fo neither is the fame 
gainfayed or crofted, no not in thofe very preambles placed be¬ 
fore certain readings, wherein the fteps of the Latin fervice 
book have been lomewhat too nearly followed. Hooker. 

Doors {hut, vifits forbidden, and divers conteftations with 
the queen, all preambles of ruin, though now and then he did 
wring out fome petty contentments. JVotton. 

This preamble to that hiftory was not improper for this 
relation. Clarendon's Hijt. of the Rebellion. 

With preamble fweet 
Of charming fymphony they introduce 
Their facred fong, and waken raptures high. Milton. 

I will not detain you with a long preamble. Dryden. 

Prea'mbulary. latj. [from preamble .] Previous. Not in 
Prea'mbulous. J ufe. 

He not only undermineth the bafe of religion, but de- 
ftroyeth the principle preambulous unto all belief, and puts 
upon us the remoteft error from truth. Brown. 

Preapprehe'nsjon. n f [pre and apprehend.] An opinion 
‘ formed before examination. 

A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, but fuch 
as regarding the clouds, behold them in {hapes conformable 
to preapprehenftons. Brown's Vulgar Errours , 

PrEASe. n.f. Prefs; crowd. Spenfer. See Press. 

A {hip into the facred feas. 

New-built, now launch we ; and from out ourpreafe 
Chufe two and fifty youths. Cha\ 

Prea sxng. part. adj. Crowding. Spenfer. 

Pre'bend. n.f. [ preebenda , low Latin ; prebende , Fr.] 

1. A ftipend gi anted in cathedral churches. 

His excellency gave the doctor a prebend in St. Patrick’s ca¬ 
thedral. Swift’s Mifcellanics. 

2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ftipendiary of a cathedral; a 
prebendary. 

Deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, in 
their firft inftitution, were of great ufe, to be of counfcl 
with the bifhop. Bacon. 

Pre'bendary. n.f [pratbendarius, Lat.J A ftipendiary of a 
cathedral. 

To lords, to principals, to prebendaries. Hubberd. 

I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, prebendary of St. 
Audeon’s, my gold bottle-fcrew. Swift’s Lajl Will. 

PRECA'RIOUS. adj. [precarius, Lat. prccaire , Fr.] Depen¬ 
dent ; uncertain, becaufe depending on the will of another; 
held by courtely ; changeable or alienable at the pleafure of 
another. No word is more unfkilfully ufed than this with its 
derivatives. It is ufed for uncertain in all its fenfes ; but it 
only means uncertain, as dependent on others : thus there 
arc authors who mention the prccarioufnefs of an account, of 
the weather , of a die. 

What fubjc&s will precarious kings regard, 

A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dryden. 

Thofe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick power, have 
no other law but the will of their prince, and confequently 
no privileges but what are precarious. Addifon. 

This little happinefs is fo very precarious , that it wholly 
depends on the will of others. Addifon’s Spectator. 

He who rejoices in the ftrength and beauty of youth, fhould 
confidcr by how precarious a tenure he holds thefe advantages, 
that a thoufand accidents may before the next dawn lay all 
thefe glories in the duft. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Precariously, n.f. [from precarious.] Uncertainly by de¬ 
pendence i dcpendcntly ; at the pleafure of others. 

Our feene precarioufy fubfifts too long 
On French tranflation and Italian fong: 


Ihapman. 


PRE 

Dare to have fenfe youtfelves; aflert the ftage- 
Be juftly warm’d with your own native rage & * -p 
Prec a’riousness. n.f [from precarious .] Uncertainty' A 
pendcnce on others. The following paflage from a b v 
otherwife elegantly written, affords an example of the ’ 
priety mentioned at the word precarious. ^ ro " 

Moft confumptive people die of the difeharge they f n ; t • 
which, with the prccarioufnefs of thefymptoms of an oppJft 
diaphragm from a mere lodgement of extravafated matt- 
rentier the operation but little advifeable. Shasp's Sure 

Precaution, n.f precaution , Fr. [from prescautus [T] 
Prefervative caution ; preventive meafures. * ^ '■* 

Unlefs our miniilers have ftrong aflurances of his falling in 
with the grand alliance, or not oppofing it, they cannotWtoo 
circumfpeCt and fpeedy in taking their precautions againft any 
contrary refolution. Addifon on the State of the ivj 

To Precaution, v. a. [precautioner , Fr. from the noun.1 
To warn beforehand. J 

By the difgraccs, difeafes and beggary of hopeful you™ 
men brought to rum, he may be precautioned. 
Preceda’neous. adj. [This word is, I believe, miflaken by 
the author for preccidaneous ; pracidaneus, Lat. cut or flairt 
before. Nor is it ufed here in its proper fenfe.] previous - 
antecedent. 

That priority of particles of fimple matter, influx of the 
heavens and preparation of matter might be antecedent and 
precedaneous , not only in order, but in time, to their ordinary 
productions. Halt's Origin of Mankirf 

To Prece'de. v. a. [pracedo, Lat. precedes •, Fr.] 
x. To go before in order of time. 

How are we happy, ftill in fear of harm ; 

But harm precedes not fin. 

Arius and Pelagius durft provoke, 

To what the centuries preceding fpoke: .. 

The ruin of a ftatc is generally preceded by an univeriai de¬ 
generacy of manners and contempt of religion. Swift. 
2. To go before according to the adjuftment of rank. 
Precedence. J , [f d Lat.] 

Precedency. J 1 L r ’ J 
x. The a£l or ftateof going before ; priority. 

2 . Something going before ; lomething paft. J . 

1 do not like but yet; it does allay 
The good precedence. Shakefp. Asit. mtdCitsp 

It is an epilogue or difeourfe, to make plain 
Some obfeure precedence that hath tofore been fain. Shaktff, 
Adjuftment of place. 

The conftable and marfhal had cognizance, touching the 
rights of place and precedence. ‘Hilt. 

The foremoft place in ceremony. 

None furc will claim in hell 
Precedence ; none, whofe portion is lmall 
Of prefent pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. Milton s Per. L»f 

The royal olive accompanied him with all his court, and 
always gave him the precedency. Hewil. 

That perfon hardly will be found. 

With gracious form and equal virtue crown’d j 
Yet if another could precedence claim. 

My fixt dclires could find no fairer aim. Dryden, 

Superiority. 

Books will furnifh him, and give him light and pratatnt) 
enough to go before a young follower. Lcdt 

Being diftra&cd with different defires, the next inquiry 
will be, which of them has the precedency , in determining 
the will, to the next action. hteh 

Prece'dent. adj. [precedent, Fr. pracedens, Lat.] Former 
going before. 

Do it at once, 

Or thy precedent lervices are all 

But accidents unpurpos’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cl/p 

Our own precedent paffions do inftruCt us. 

What levity’s in youth. Shakefp. Timoti of At>esn 

When you work by the imagination of another, it is ne 
ceffary that he, by whom you work, have a precedent opin' 0 
of you, that you can do ftrange things. 

Hippocrates, in his prognofticks, doth make gP«* 0D CT 
vations of the difeafes that enfue upon the nature o£tne/>n- 
cedent four fcafons of the year. 

The world, or any part thereof, could not be prttt .» 
the creation of man. Hale’s Origin of Man i 

Truths, abfolutely neceffary to falvation, are lo dear) t 
vealed, that we cannot err in them, unlefs we be notorio 
wanting to ourfelvcs; herein the fault of the judgment is j 
folved into a precedent default in the will. ,. ■ 

Pr e'cedent. n. J. [The adjedtive has the accent on e 
fyllable, the fubftantivq on the firft.] Any thing tha » ^ 

or example to future times j any thing done beiore 

fame kind. , tJ }0 ka 

Examples for cafes can but direct as precedents orvy. 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over, . ^ 

The precedent was full as long a doing. 

A reafe 
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A reafon mighty, ftrong and effcd*tual, 

A pattern, precedent and lively warrant 
For me, moft wretched, to perform the like. 

No pow’r in Venice 
Can alter a decree eftablilhed : 

•Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 

And many an errour, by the fame example. 

Will ru(h into the ftate. Shakefp. Mcrch. of \ mice. 

God, in the adminiftration of his juftice, is not tied 
to precedents , and we cannot argue, that the providences of 
God towards other nations {hall be conformable to his deal¬ 
ing with the people of Ifrael. Tillotfori's Sermons. 

° Such precedents arc numbcrlefs ; we draw 
Our right from cuftom ; cuftom is a law. Granville. 

Prece dently. adv. [from precedent, adj.] Beforehand. 

Prec e'NTOR. n.f. [praccentor,fLcCt. preccnteur , Fr.] He that 
leads the choir. . ,, ^ . ., . . 

Follow this precentor of ours, in Welling and magnifying 
that God of all grace, and never yielding to thofe enemies, 
which he died to give us power to refill and overcome. Hamm. 

PRE'CEPT. n.f [frecepte, Fr. praceptum, Lat.] A rule autho¬ 
ritatively given; a mandate ; a commandment; a direction. 

The cuftom of leffons furniflies the very fimplcft and rudeft 
fort with infallible axioms and precepts of facred truth, deli¬ 
vered even in the very letter of the law of God. Hooker. 

>Tis fufficient, that painting be acknowledged for an art; 
for it follows, that no arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 

A precept or commandment confifts in, and has refpedt to, 
fome moral point of do&rine, viz. fuch as concerns our man¬ 
ners, and our inward and outward good behaviour. Ayliffe. 
iece'ptial. adj. [from precept.] Confiiting of precepts. A 


Prece 

word not in ufe. 


Men 


Sandys. 

Denham. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Can counfel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themfelvcs not feel; but tailing it. 

Their counfel turns to paflion, which before 
Would give prveeptial medicine to rage ; 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a filkcn thread. 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shaktfp. 

Pfece'ptive. adj. [preceptivus, Lat. from precept.] Containing 
precepts; giving precepts. 

The ritual, the preceptive , the prophetick and all other 
parts of facred WTit, were moft feduloufly, moft rcligioufly 
guarded by them. Government of the Tongue. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exa£l virtue, fo is it 
moft advantageoufly enforced by the promiffory, which, in 
refpe£l of the rewards, and the manner of propofing them, 
is adapted to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

The leffon given us here, is preceptive to us not to do atiy 
thing but upon due confideration. L'EJlrange. 

Prece ttor. n.f. [prteceptor, Lat. preceptear, Fr.] A teacher 
a tutor. 

Paflionate chiding carries rough language with it, and the 
names that parents and preceptors give children, t.iey will 
not be afhamed to bellow on others. Locke. 

It was to thee, great Stagyrite unknown. 

And thy preceptor of divine renown. Black more. 

Prtce'ssi.jN. n. f. [from pracedo, praceffus, Lat.] Theaclof 
going before. 

Preci'nct. n.f. [prceclnfius, Latin.] Outward limit; boundary. 
The main body of the fca being one, yet within divers 
precintis, hath divers names; fo the catholick church is in 
like fort divided into a number of diftindt focicties. Hooker. 

Through all reftraint broke loofe, he wings his way 
Not far off heav’n, in the pYecin£ls of light, 

DireiSlly towards the new-created world. Milton. 

Prf.cio'sity. n.f [from pretiofus, Lat.] 

1. Value ; precioufnefs. 

2 . Any thing of high price. 

The index or forefinger was too naked whereto to commit 
their preciojkies, and hath the tuition of the thumb fcarce unto 
the fecond joint. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Barbarians feem to exceed them in the curiofity of their 
application of thefe preciofities. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

PRE'CIOUS. adj. [precieux, Fr. pretiofus, Lat.] 

1. Valuable; being of great worth. 

Many things, which are moll precious, are negle&ed only 
becaufe the value of them lieth hid. Hooker. 

I cannot but remember fuch things were. 

That were moll precious to me. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Why in that rawnefs left you wife and children, 

Thofe precious motives, thole ftrong knots of love, 
Without leave taking ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I never faw 

Such precious deeds in one that promis’d nought 
But begg’ry and poor luck. Shakefp. Cymbeltne. 

Thefe virtues are the hidden beauties of a foul, which 
make it lovely and precious in his light, from whom no fe- 
crets are concealed. AddiJ'on's Spectator. 

2 . Collly ; of great price : as, a precious Jlone. 

Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell; that foil may beft 

Defervc the precious bane. Milton , 


Woithlefs. An epithet of contempt or irony. 

More of the fame kind, concerning thefe precious falllta 
amongft the Turks, may be feen in Pietro della valle. Locke. 

Previously, adv. [ from precious.] 

1. Valuably ; to a great price. 

2. Contemptibly. In irony. . 

Pre'ciousness. n.f. [from precious.] Valuablenefs; worth* 

^ Its precioufnefs equalled the price of pearls. Wilkins. 

PRE'CIPICE. n.f. [preccipitium, Lat. "precipice, Fr.] Ahead- 
long fteep ; a fall perpendicular without gradual declivity. 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 

And woo your own deftrudtion. Shakejp. Hemy VIII. 
Where the water dafheth more againft the bottom, there 
it moveth more fwiftly and more in precipice ; for in the break¬ 
ing of the waves there is ever a precipice. Bacon. 

I ere long that precipice mull tread, 

Whence none return, that leads unto the dead. 

No ftupendous precipice denies 
Accefs, no horror turns away our eyes. 

Swift down the precipice of time it goes. 

And finks in minutes, which in ages rofe. 

His gen’rous mind the fair ideas drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay; 

Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices grew, 

Not to be gather’d but by birds of prey. 

Drink as much as you can get; becaufe a good coachmai* 
never drives fo well as when he is drunk ; and then Ihew 
your {kill, by driving to an inch by a precipice. Swift. 

Precipitance. ? n.f. [from precipitant.] Ralhhafte; head- 

Preci'pitancy. J long hurry. 

Thither they hafte with glad precipitance. Milton. 

’Tis not likely that one of a thoufand fuch precipitancies 
fhould be crowned with fo unexpected an iffue. Glanvill. 

As the chymifl, by catching at it too foon, loft the philo- 
fophical elixir, Lo precipitancy of our underftanding is anocca- 
lion of error. Glanvill's Scepf 

We apply prefent remedies according unto indications, rc- 
fpecling rather the acutenefs of diicafe and precipitancy of oc- 
cafion, than the rifing or ietting of ftars. Brown. 

Hurried on by the precipitancy of youth, I took this oppor¬ 
tunity to fend a letter to the fecretary. Gulliver’s Travels „ 
A raflinefs and precipitance of judgment, and haftinefs to 
believe fomething on one fide or the other, plunges us into 
many errors. Watts’s Logick, 

Precipitant, adj. [prcscipitans, Lat.] 

1. Failing or rufliing headlong. 

Without longer paufe, 

Downright into the world’s tuft region throws 

His flight precipih r: Miltons Par. Left, b. ui. 

The birds he while they ftrain 
Their tuneful throats, the tow’ring heavy lead 
O’ertakes their fpecd ; they leave their little lives 
Above the clouds, precipitant Lo earth. Philips. 

2 . Hally ; urged with violent hafte; 

Should he return, that troop fo blithe end bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 

And curfe their cumbrous pride’s unwieldy weight. Pope. 

3. Ralhly hurried. 

The commotions in Ireland were fo fudden and fo violent, 
that it was hard to difeem the rife, or apply a remedy to that 
precipitant rebellion. King Charles. 

Preci'pitantly. adv. [from precipitant.] In headlong hafte * 
in a tumultuous hurry. 

To PRECIPITATE, v. a. [preecipito, Lat. precipiter, Fr. in 
all the fenfes.] 

1. To throw headlong. 

She had a king to her fon in law, yet was, upon dark and 
unknown reafons, precipitated and bamfhed the world into a 
nunnery. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ere vengeance 

Precipitate thee with augmented pain. Milton. 

They were wont, upon a fuperftition, to precipitate a man 
from fome high cliff into the fc 3 , tying about him with firings 
many great fowls; Wilkins. 

The virgin front the ground 
Upftarting ffefh, already clos’d the wound, 

Precipitates her flight. Dryden . 

The goddefs guides her fon, and turns him from the li<*hr, 
Herfelf involv’d in clouds, precipitates her flight. Dryden. 

2. To haften unexpe&edly. 

Short, intermittent and fwift recurrent pains do precipitate 
patients into confumptions. Harvey. 

3. To hurry blindly or raftily. 

As for having them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fear¬ 
ful natures, it may do well; but if they be flout and daring, 
it may precipitate their defigns, and prove dangerous. 

Bacon. 

Dear Erythrata, let not fuch blind fury 
Precipitate your thoughts, nor fet them working, 

T ill time ihall lend them better means. 


Than loft complaints. 
20 F 


Deft ham's Sophy. 

3. To throw 
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3. To throw to the bottom. A term of chymiflry Oppoied to 
foblime. 

Gold endures a vehement fire long without any change, 
and after it has been divided .by corrolive liquors into invifible 
parts, yet may prefendy be precipitated) fo as to appear again 

• in its own form. Crew's Cofmol. 

To Preci'pitate. v. n. 

1. To fall headlong. 

Had ft thou been aught but gofs’mer feathers. 

So many fathom down precipitating, 

Thoud’ft fhiver like an egg. Shakejp. King Lear. 

2. To fall to the bottom as a lediment. 

By ftrong water every metal will precipitate. Bacon. 

3. To haften without juft preparation. 

Neither did the rebels tpoil the country, neither on the 
other fide did their fortes encrealc, which might haften him 
to precipitate and aflail them. Bacon. 

Precipitate, ad), [from the verb.] 

1. Steeply falling. 

Barcephas faith, it was neccflhry this paradife fliould be fet 
at fuch a height, becaufe the four rivers, had they not fallen 
fo precipitate , could not have had fuificient force to thruft 
themfelvcs under the great ocean. Ralcigb. 

When the full ftores their antient bounds difdain. 
Precipitate the furious torrent flows; 

In vain would lpeed avoid, or ftrength oppofe. Prior. 

2 . Headlong ; hafty ; raflily hafty. 

The archbiftiop, too precipitate in prefiing the reception of 
that which he thought a reformation, paid dearly for it. 

Clarendon. 

3. Hafty; violent. 

Mr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels ; it was the 
moft precipitate cafe I ever knew, having cut him off in three 
days. Pope to Swift. 

Preci pitate, n.f. A corrofive medicine made by precipi¬ 
tating mercury. 

As the efcar feparated, I rubb’d the fuper-excrefcence of 
flelh with the vitriol-ftone, or fprinkled it with precipitate. 

IViJ'eman's Surgery. 

Precipitately, adv. [from precipitate.] 

1. Headlong ; fteeply down. 

2. Haftily; in blind hurry. 

It may happen to thofe who vent praife or cenfure too pre¬ 
cipitately^ as it did to an Englifh poet, who celebrated a noble¬ 
man for ere&ing Dryden’s monument, upon a promife which 
he forgot, till it was done by another. Swift. 

Not fo bold Arnall ; with a weight of fcull 
Furious he finks, precipitately dull. Pope's Dunciad. 

Precipita'tion. n.f. [precipitation, Fr. from precipitate.] 

j. The a<ft of throwing headlong. 

Let them pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 

That the precipitation might down-ftretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I ftill 
Be this to them. Sbaiefp. Corid/anus. 

2 . Violent motion downward. 

That could never happen from any other caufe than the 
hurry, precipitation and rapid motion of the water, returning 
at the end of the deluge, towards the fea. Woodward. 

3. Tumultuous hurry; blind hafte. 

Here is none of the hurry and precipitation , none of the 
bluftering and violence, which muft have attended thofe fup- 
pofititious changes. IVoodward’s Nat. Hift. 

4. In chemiftry, Subfidcncy : contrary to fublimation. 

Separation is wrought by precipitation or fublimation ; that 
is, a calling of the parts up or down, which is a kind of at¬ 
traction. Bacon. 

The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after the deluge, 
and the burying it in the ftrata underneath amongft the fand, 
was to retrench the luxury of the productions of the earth, 
which had been fo ungratefully abufed by its former inha¬ 
bitants. Woodward's Nat. Hi/?. 

Preci'pitous. ad), [pracipites, Lat.J 

1. Headlong ; fteep. 

Monarchy, together with me, could not but be dafhed in 
pieces by fuch a precipitous fall as they intended. K. Charles. 

2. Hafty ; fudden. 

Though the attempts of fome have been precipitous , and 
their enquiries fo audacious as to have loft themfelves in at¬ 
tempts above humanity, yet have the enquiries of moft de¬ 
fected by the way. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

How precious the time 'is, how precipitous the occafion, 
how many things to be done in their juft feafon, after once a 
ground is in order. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

3. Rafh ; heady. 

Thus fram’d for ill, he loos’d our triple hold. 

Advice unl’afe, precipitous and bold. Dryden. 

PRE'CISE. adj. [precis, Fr. praefus, Lat.] 

1. Exact; ftrkt ; nice; having ftrict and determinate limita¬ 
tions. 

Means more durable to preferve the laws of God from ob¬ 
livion and corruption grew in ufe, not without precife direc¬ 
tion from God himfclf. Hooker , b. i. 
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You’ll not bear a letter for me ; you ftand upon your W 
nour; why, thou unconfinable bafenefs, it is as much -s i 
do to keep the term of mine honour predfe. 

The ft ate hath given you l.cence to Hay on land fixwSf' 
and lec it not trouble you if your occafions afk farther rim ’ 
for the law in this point is not precife. ‘ jjfj » 

Let us defeend from this top 
Of fpeculation; for the hour preaje 
Exacts our parting. Milton's Par. Loft, b xiii 

In human actions there are no degrees and precife natural 

limits dclcribcd, but a latitude is indulged. <p a .i 

The reafonings muft he precife, though the practice mav 
admit of great latitude. Arbuthnct on Alhnenl 

1 he preaje difference between a compound and collective 
idea is this, that a compound idea unites things of a different 
kind, but a collective, things of the fame kind. {Vans. 

2. Formal; finical; folcmnly and fuperftirioufly exaift. 

The raillery of the wits in king Charles the Second’s reio-n 
upon ever)' thing which they called precife, was carried to fo’ 
great an extravagance, that it almoit put all Chriftianitt out 
of countenance. Addihn 

Precisely, adv. [from precife.'] * 1 

1. Exactly ; nicely; accurately. 

Doth it follow, that all things in the church, from the 
greareft to the leaft, are unholy, which the Lord hath not 
himfclf prccifely inllituted ? Hooker, b. v. 

When the Lord had once preefely fet down a form of exe¬ 
cuting that wherein we are to ferve him, the fault appeareth 
greater to do that which we are not, than not to do that which 
we are commanded. Hooker, b. ii. 

He knows. 

He cannot fo preefely weed this land. 

As his mifdoubts prefent occafion. 

His foes are fo enrooted with his friends. Sbaiefp. 

Where more of thefe orders than one (hall be fet in fevcral 
ftories, there muft be an exquilite care 10 place the coluTnus 
pree fely one over another. Wotton's Architecture. 

I11 his traft my wary feet have ftept. 

His undeclined ways preeijely kept. Saniiys. 

'I’he rule, to find the agp of the moon, cannot {hew pre- 
cifely an exaft account of the moon, becauie of the inequality 
of the motions of the fun and of the moon. Holder. 

Mealiiring the diameter of the fifth dark circle, I found 
it the fifth part of an inch pree fely. Newton's Optids. 

2. With fuperftitious formality; with too much fcrupulofity; 

' with troublefome ceremony. 

Preci'seness. n.f. [from precife.'] Exa&nefs ; rigid nicety. 

I will diftinguilh the cafes ; though give me leave, in the 
handling of them, not to lever them with too much predfe- 
nefs. Baces. 

When you have fixed proper hours for particular ftudies, 
keep to them, not with a fuperftitious preefenefs, but with 
fome good degrees of a regular conftaucy. JVatts. 

Preci'sian. n.f. [from precife.] 

1. One who limits or reftrains. 

Though love ufe reafon for h\spreeijian, he admits him not 
for his counfellor. Shakejp. Merry IVives of Wmifor. 

2. One who is fuperftitkmfly rigorous. 

A profane perfon calls a man of piety a preciftan. JVatts. 

Precision, n. f. [preeijion , Fr.] Exact limitation. 

He that thinks of being in general, thinks never of any 
particular fpecies of being; unlefs he can think of it with 
and without precifun at the fame time. , Lode. 

I have left out the utmoft precfions of fractions in thefe 
computations as not neceffary ; thele whole numbers {hewing 
well enough the difference of the value of guineas. Locke. 

I was unable to treat this part more in detail, without facri- 
ficing perfpicuity to ornament, without wandering from the 
preefton or breaking the chain of realoning. Pope. 

Preci'sive. adj. [from precifus, Lat.] Exaftly limiting, by 
cutting off all that is not absolutely relative to the prclent 
purpofe. 

Prtcifivt abflraftion is when we ccmfider thofe things apart, 
which cannot really exift apart; as when we conluler mode, 
without confidering its fubftance or fubjeift. JVatts. 

To Preclu'de. *. [pracludo, Lat.J To fliut out or hinder 
by fome anticipation. 

This much will obviate and preclude the objections of our 
adverfaries, that we do not determine the final caufe of ® 
lyftcmatical parts of the world, merely as they have reip« 
to the exigences or conveniences of life. 

If you once allow them f uch an acceptation of chance, yo 
have precluded yourfelf from any more rcafoning again 
them/ BerAey'sSenn^ 

I fear there will be no way left to tell you, that I en 17 
efteefn you ; none but that which no bills can prtciuae,^ 
no king can prevent. _ ( ■’ 

PRECO'CIOUS. adj. [pracocis, Lat. precofe, Fr.] Ripe before 
the time. . - .u 4 

Many precocious trees, and fuch as have their fprmg^^ ^ 
winter, may be found in moft parts. 

Precocity* 
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Preco'city. n.f. [from precocious.] Ripenefs before the time. 
Some impute the caufe of his fall to a precocity of fpirit and 
valour in him; and that therefore fome infc&ious fouthern air 
did blaft him. HowePs Vocal Farejl. 

To Preco gitate, v. a. [pracogito, Lat.J To confider or 
fcheme beforehand. 

Precocni'tion. n.f. [pra and cognitio, Lat.J Previous know¬ 
ledge ; antecedent examination. 

Prbconcei't. n.f. [pres and conceit.] An opinion previoufly 
formed. 

A thing in reafon impoflible, which notwithftanding through 
their roislafhioned preconceit, appeared unto them no lefs cer¬ 
tain than if nature had written it in the very foreheads of 
all the creatures. Hooker. 

To Preconceive, v. a. [ pres and conceive.] To form an 
opinion beforehand ; to imagine beforehand. 

In a dead plain the way feemeth the longer, becaufe the 
eye hath preconceived it Ihorter than the truth ; and the frus¬ 
trations of that maketh it feemfo. Bacon. 

Fondnefs of preconceived opinions is not like to render your 
reports fufpeift, nor for want of fagacity or care, defective. 

Glanv ilPs Scepf 

The reafon why men are fo weak in governing is, becaufe 
moft things {all out accidentally, and pome not into any com¬ 
pliance with their preconceived ends, but they are forced to 
comply fubfequently. South's Sermons. 

Preconception, n.f. [pra and conception.] Opinion pre¬ 
vioufly formed. 

Cuftom with moft men prevails more than truth, according 
to the notions and preconceptions, which it hath formed in 
our minds, we fhape the difeourfe of reafon itfelf. Hakewill. 
Precontract, n.f. [pres and contract. This was formerly 
accented on the laft fyllable.J A contract previous to another. 
He is your hulband on a precontract ; 

To bring you thus together, ’tis no fin. Shakefp. 

To Precontract, v. a. [pres and contract.] To contract or 
bargain beforehand. 

Some are fuch as a man cannot make his wife, though he 
himfelf be unmarried, becaufe they are already precontracted 
to fome other; or die arc in too near a degree of affinity or 
confanguinity. Ay life. 

Precu'rse. n.f [from prescurro, Lat.J Forerunning. 

The like preeurfe of fierce events. 

As harbingers preceding ftill the fates. 

And prologue to the omen coming on. 

Have heaven and earth together demonftrated. Shakefpeare. 
Precursor, n. f. [pracurjor, Lat. preeurfeur, Fr.] Fore¬ 
runner ; harbinger. 

Jove’s lightnings, the precurfers 
Of dreadful thunder claps, more momentary 
Were not. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

This contagion might have been prefaged upon confidera- 
tion of its preanfors , viz. a rude winter, and a clofe, ful- 
phurous and fiery air. Harvey on the Plague. 

Thomas Burnet played the precurfer to the coining of Ho¬ 
mer in his Homeridcs. 3 Pope. 

Preda'ceous. adj. [from pres da, Lat.J Living by prey. 

As thofe are endowed with poifon, becaufe they are preda¬ 
ceous ; fo thefe need it not, becaufe their food is near at hand, 
and may be obtained without conteft. Dcrbam. 

Prf. dal. adj. [from presda, Lat.J Robbing; pradifing 
plunder. This word is not countenanced from analogy. 
Sarmatia, laid by predal rapine low. 

Mourn’d the hard yoke, and fought relief in vain. Sa.Boyfe. 
Pre datory, adj. [pradatorius, Lat. from presda, Lat.J 

1. Plundering; pra&ifing rapine. 

The king called his parliament, where he exaggerated the 
malice aid the cruel predatory war made by Scotland. Bacon. 

2. Hungry ; preying ; rapacious; ravenous. 

The evils that come of exercife are, that it maketh the 
fpirits more hot and predatory. Bacon. 

Predecea'sed. adj. [prar and deceafed.] Dead before. 

Will you mock at an ancient tradition, began upon an ho¬ 
nourable refpedt, and worn as a memorable trophy of prede- 
ceafed valour. Shakejp. Henry V. 

Predecessor, n.f [fredcccjfeur, Fr. pres and de'cedo, Lat.J 
1. One that was in any Hate or place before another. 

In thefe paftoral paftimes, a great many days were fpent 
to follow their flying predeceffors. Sidney. 

There is caule, why we fliould be flow and unwilling to 
change, without very urgent neceffity, the ancient ordinances, 
rites and long approved cuftoms of our venerable predeceffors. 

t - r - 1 . Hooker. 

It I Icem partial to my prater-fir in the laurel, the friends 
of antiquity are not few. Dryden. 

'l'lie prefent pope, who is well acquainted with the fccret 
hiftory,^ and thewcaknefs of his predtcejfor, feems refolved to 

Addijon. 
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2. Anceftors. 

Predestina'rian. n. f [from predejlinate.] One thdt hold? 
the dorftrine of predeftination. 

Why docs the prtdejiinarian fo adventuroufly climb into 
heaven, to ranfack the eelfeftial archives, read God'S hidden 
decrees, when with lei’s labour he may fecyre an authentick 
tranfeript within himfelf. Decay of Piety. 

ToPREDE'STINATE. v. a. [ predrftiner , Fr. pres and dejlino, 
Lat.J To appoint beforehand by irreveffible decree. 

Some gentleman or other ftiail fcape a predejlinate fcratcht 
face. Shakefpeare . 

Whom he did foreknow, he alfo did predejlinate to be con¬ 
formed to the image of his fon. Romans viii. 29. 

Having predejlinated us unto the adoption of children by 
Jefus Chrift to himfelf. 1 Eph. i. 5. 

To Predestinate, v. n. To hold predeftination. In ludi¬ 
crous language. 

His ruff crcft he rears. 

And pricks up his predeJJinating cars. Dryden. 

Predestina'tion. n.f. [predeftination, Fr. from predejlinate^] 
Fatal decree; pre-ordination. 

Predejlination we can difference no otherwife from provi¬ 
dence and prefcience, than this, that prefcience only fore- 
feeth, providence forefeeth and careth for, and hath refpe£t 
to all creatures, and predeftination is only of men ; and yet 
not of all to men belonging, but of their falvation properly 
in the common ufe of divines; or perdition, as fome have 
ufed it. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

Nor can they juftly accufe 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate ; 

As if predeftination over-rul’d 
Their will, difpos’d by abfolute decree. 

Or high fore-knowledge. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iii. 

Predestina'tor. n.f [from predejlinate.] One that holds 
predeftination or the prevalence of pre-eftablifticd neceflity. 

Me, mine example let the Stoicks ufe. 

Their fad and cruel dodtrine to maintain j 

Let all predeftinators me produce, 

Who ftruggle with eternal fate in vain. Cowley. 

To Prede'stine. v. a. [pres and deftinc. J To decree before¬ 
hand. 

Ye careful angels, whom eternal fate 
Ordains on earth and human adls to wait. 

Who turn with fecret pow’r this rcftlefs ball. 

And bid predefin'd empires rife and fall. Prior. 

Predetermina tion. n. ft [predetermination, Fr. pres and 
determination.] Determination made beforehand. 

This predetermination of God’s own will is fo far from being 

o — ..c _ .1_. * * ,-n■ 


bring the projeft to its perfection. 

1 he more beauteous Cl-je fat to thee, 
Good Howard, emulous of Apeiles’ art; 

But happy thou from Cupid’s arrow free. 
And flames that pierc’d thy prede.ejfor's heart. 


Prior. 


and not predetermined. ' Hammond's Fundamentals. 
7 o Predetermine, v. a. [pra and determine.] To doom or 
confine by previous decree. 

We fee in brutes certain fenfible inftindls antecedent to their 
imaginative faculty, whereby they are predetermined to the 
convenience of the fenfible life. Hale. 

Pre dial, [pradium, Lat.J Confifting of farms. 

By the civil law, their predial eftates are liable to fifeal 
payments and taxes, as not being appropriated for the fervice 
of divine worfhip, but for profane ufes. Ayliffe. 

Pre dicable, adj. [predicable, Fr. presdicabilis, Lat.J Such as 
may be affirmed of fomething. 

Predi cable, n.f. [pradicabile, Lat.J A logical term, de- 
noting one of the live things Which can be affirmed of any 

1 hefe they call the five predicalles ; becaufe every thing 
that is affirmed concerning any being, muft be the genus, fpe- 

or accident - Watts. 

PRL DICAMENT. n.f [predicament, Fr. pradicamentum, Lat.} 

1. A clafs or arrangement of beings or fhbftances ranked ac¬ 
cording to their natures : called alfo categorema or cate- 

g ° 7 f \. Harris. 

If there were nothmg but bodies to be ranked by them in 
the predicament of place, then that defeription would be al¬ 
lowed by them as fufficient. zy ; ,, bv „ n Rb o- ; 

2. Clafsor kind dclcribcd by any definitive marks." 

The offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, ’gainft all other voice ; 

In which predicament I fay thou ftand’ft. Sbakcft, 

xx/u fhCW the !ine and the P re ^ ament , ' ’ 

Wherein you range under this fubtlc king. Sbakeib 

“« NTAL - 

^ >ft thint> tANT ” Lat.] One that affirms any 

T fc hl ,;‘ ^,V,La,.J To affirm any 

only verbal; g. t0 fay that gold is a metal. Locke. 

To Pre dicate. 
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Yo pRE'DieATE. v. n. To affirm or fpcak. 

It were a preemption to think, that any thing In any 
created nature can bear any perfe£l refemblancc of the incom- 
prehenfible perfection of the divine nature, very being itfelf 
not predicating univocally touching him and any created 
being. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Pre'dicatE. n. f [prcedicatum, Lat.J That which is affirmed 
of the fubject; as man is rational. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the 
fubjedt. Watts's Logick. 

PredICa'TION. n.f [presdicatio, Lat. from predicate.] Affir¬ 
mation concerning any thing. 

Let us reafon from them as well as we can ; they are only 
about identical predications and influence. Locke. 

To PREDI'CT. v. a. [pradiClus, Lat. predire , Fr.] To fore¬ 
tell ; to forefhow. 

He is always inveighing againft fuch unequal diftributions; 
nor does he ever ceafe to predict publick ruins, till his private 
are repaired. Government of the Tongue. 

Prediction, n.f. [ pradiCtio , Lat. prediction, Fr. from pre¬ 
dict.] Prophefy ; declaration of fomething future. 

Thefe predictions 

Arc to the world in general, as to Cas far. Shakcfp. 

The predictions of cold and long winters, hot and dry 
fummers, are good to be known. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

How foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft! 

Meafur’d this transient world the race of time. 

Till time ftand fix’d. Milton's Par. Loft, l. xii. 

In Chrift they all meet with an invincible evidence, as if 
they were not predictions , but after-relations ; and the penmen 
of them not prophets but evangel ills. South's Sermons. 

He, who prophefy’d the beft, 

Approves the judgment to the reft ; 

He’d rather choofe, that I fhould die. 

Than his prediction prove a lie. Swift's Mifcel. 

Predictor. n.J. [from predict.] Foreteller. 

Whether he has not been the caufe of this poor man’s 
death, as well as the predictor , may be difputed. Swift. 

Predige'stion. n.f. [pres and digcjlion.] Digcftion too foon 
performed. 

Predigeftion, or hafty digeftion, fills the body full of cru¬ 
dities and feeds of difeafes. Bacon's EJJays. 

To Predispo'se. v. a. [pres and difpofe.] To adapt previoufly 
to any certain purpofe. 

Vegetable productions require heat of the fun, to predifpofe 
and excite the earth and the feeds. Burnet. 

Unlefs nature be predifpofed to friendfhip by its own pro- 
penfity, no arts of obligation fhall be able to abate the fecret 
hatreds of fome perfons towards others. South's Sermons. 

Predisposition, n.f [pres and difpoftion.] Previous adapta¬ 
tion to any certain purpofe. 

It was conceived to proceed from a malignity in the con- 
fiitution of the air, gathered by the predifpofitions of feafons. 

Bacon's Ilenry VIL 

Tunes and airs have in themfelves fome affinity with the 
affedtions ; fo as it is no marvel if they alter the fpirits, confi- 
dering that tunes have a predifpofition to the motion of the 
fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

External accidents are often the occafional caufe of the 
king’s evil ; but they fuppofe a predifpofition of the body. 

IVifeman's Surgery. 

Predominance. \n.f. [pro: and domina, Lat.] Prevalence i 

I’rf.do’minancy. 5 fuperiority; afcendency; fuperior in¬ 
fluence. 

We make guilty of our difafters, the fun, the moon and 
the liars, as if we were knaves, thieves and treacherous by 
fpherical predominance. Shakefp. King Lear. 

An inflammation confifts only of a/anguineous affiuxion, or 
elfe is denominable from other humours, according to the 
predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or choler. Brown. 

In human bodies, there is an mediant warfare amongft the 
humours for predominancy. HoweFs Vocal Forejl. 

The true caute of the Pharifees difbelief of Chrift’s doc¬ 
trine, was the predominance of their covctoufnefs and ambi- 
rion over their will. South's Sermons. 

The feveral rays therefore in that white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which thofe of any fort, w henever they 
become more copious than the reft, do, by their excels 
and predominance , caufe their proper colour to appear. 

Newton. 

Predominant, adj. [ predominant , Fr. pres and dominor.] 
Prevalent; fupremc in influence ; afeendent. 

Miferable were the condition of that church, the weighty 
affairs whereof Ihould be ordered by thofe deliberations, 
wherein fuch an humour as this were predominant. Hooker. 

Foul fubornation is predominant , 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Shakefp. 

It is a planet, that will ftrike 

Where ’tis predominant ; and’tis powerful. Shakefp. 

Thofe helps were overweighed by divers things that made 
againft him, and were predominant in the king’s mind. 

Bacon. 
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Whether the fun, predominant in heav’n, 

Rile on the earth ; or earth rife on the fun. gri. 

I could fhew you feveral pieces, where the beauties of t? 
kind are [o predominant, that you could never be able to J j 
or underftand them. „ .*? 

To Predominate. *. *. [predeminer, Fr. pres and domZv 
Lat.J 1 o prevail; to be atcendent; to be fupreme in in 1 
flucnce. 

So much did love t’ her executed lord 
Predominate in this fair lady’s heart. Dani / 

The gods formed womens fouls out of thefe principles 
which compofe feveral kinds of animals; and cheir good o 
bad difpofition arifes, according as fuch and fuch principle! 
predominate in their conftitutions. AdBf 

The rays, refleded leaft obliquely, may predominate £ 
the reft, fo much as to caufe a heap of luch particles to ap¬ 
pear very intenfely of their colour. Newton’s Optifk] 

Where judgment is at a lofs to determine the choice of a 
lady who has feveral lovers, fancy may the more allowably 
predominate. Clarifl 

To Pre'elect. v. a. [pres and eleCt.] To chufe by previoS 
decree. 

Preeminence. n. f. [preeminence, Fr. pres and eminence. 
It is fometimes written, to avoid the junction of ec, pr<h(. 
minence.] 

1. Superiority of excellence. 

I plead for the preeminence of epick poetry. Dryden, 

Let profit have the preeminence of honour in the end of 
poetry; pleafure, though but the fecond in degree, is the 
firft in favour. p) rydn ^ 

The preeminence of chriftianity to any other religious 
fcheme which preceded it, appears from this, that the mod 
eminent among the Pagan philofophers declaimed many of 
thofe fupcrftitious follies which are condemned by revealed 
religion. Addifon, 

2. Precedence ; priority of place. 

His lance brought him captives to the triumph of Artefia’s 
beauty, fuch, as though Artefia be amongft the faired, yet 
in that company were to have the preeminence. Sidney. 

He touchcth it as a fpecial preeminence of Junias and An- 
dronicus, that in chriftianity they were his ancients. 

Hooker, 

I do invert you jointly with my power. 

Preeminence , and all the large effects 
That troop with majefty. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The Englifh defired no preeminence, but offered equality 
both in liberty and privilege, and in capacity of offices and 
employ maits. Hayward. 

Am I diftinguilh’d from you but by toils, 

Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ! 

Painful preeminence. Addifon's Cato. 

3. Superiority of power or influence. 

That which ftandeth on record, hath preeminence above that 
which pafieth from hand to hand, and hath no pens but the 
tongues, no book but the ears of men. Hooker. 

Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the needle is 
fovercign, and the North fubmits his preeminence. Brown. 

Preeminent, adj. [preeminent , Fr. pra and eminent.] Excel¬ 
lent above others. 

Tell how came I here ? by fome great maker 
In goodnels and in pow’r preeminent. Milton. 

We claim a proper intereft above others, in the preeminent 
rights of the houfhold of faith. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Pre emption, n.f. [praemptio, Lat.J The right of purcha- 
fing before another. 

Certain perfons, in the reigns of king Edward VI. and 
queen Mary, fought to make ufe of this preemption , but eroded 
in the profecution, or defeated in their expectation, gave it 
over. Cartw. 

To PREENGA'GE. v. a. [pra and engage.] To engage by 
precedent ties or contracts. 

The world has the unhappy advantage of preengaging ovt 
paffions, at a time when we have not reflection enough to 
look beyond the inllrumcnt to the hand whofe direction it 

obeys. Rogers s Sermons. 

To Cipfeus by his friends his fuit he mov’d. 

But he was preengag’d by former ties. L)ry t». 

Not only made an inllrumcnt; , 

But preengaged without my own confent. -, f /" 

Preenga'gement. n.f. [from preengage.] Precedent 0 1- 

gation. 

My preengagements to other themes were not unknown 
thofe for whom I was to write. ^ ,j 

The opinions, fuited to their rcfpcCtive temper*! w ^ 
make way to their affent, in fpite of accidental 
menu. GlanvdPs Sceff 

Men arc apt to think, that thofe obediences they pty ” 
God fhall, like a preengagement, difannull all after-con - 

made by guilt. ^'ffurive 

As far as opportunity aryl former pnengagements 
leave. Coli “ r °J * r,t ? v v 
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To Preen, v. a. [priinen, Dutch, to drefs or prank up.] To 
t ri m the feathers of birds, to enable them to glide more cafily 
through the air : for this ufe nature has furnifhed them with 
two peculiar glands, which fecrcte an unCtuous matter into a 
perforated oil bag, but of which the bird, onoccafion, draws 
it with its bill. Bailey. 

To Preesta'blish. V. a. [pra and cjlablifh.] To fettle 
beforehand. 

Preesta'blishment. n. f. [from prerjlablijh. ] Settlement 
beforehand. 

To Preexi'st. v. a. [pra and exijlo , Lat.J To exift be¬ 
forehand. 

If thy precxijling foul 

Was form’d at firft with myriads more. 

It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dryden. 

Preexi'stence. n.f. [preexijlence, Fr. from preexift.] Ex- 
iftence beforehand; exiltence of the foul before its union with 
the body. 

Wifdom declares her antiquity and prccxiflcncc to ail the 
works of this earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

As Simonides has expofed the vicious part of women, from 
the doflrine of preexijlence ; fome of the ancient philofophers 
have fatyrized the vicious part of the human fpecics, from a 
notion of the foul’s poftexiftence. Addifon. 

Pre existent, adj. [preexijlent , Fr. pra and cxiftent.] Ex- 
iftent beforehand ; preceding in exiftence. 

Artificial things could not be from eternity, becaufe they 
fuppofe man, by whofe art they were made, preexijlent to 
them ; the workman mult be before the work. Burnet. 

Blind to former, as to future fate. 

What mortal knows his preexijlent ftate ? Pope. 

If this preexijlent eternity is not compatible with a fuc- 
ceflive duration, then fome being, though infinitely above our 
finite comprehenfions, mult have had an identical, invariable 
continuance from all eternity, which being is no other than 
God. Bentley's Sermons. 

PRETACE. n.f [preface, Fr. prafatio , Lat.J Something 
fpoken introductory to the main defign; introduction; fome¬ 
thing proemial. 

This fuperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praife. Shakefp. 

Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judgment in 
ftate affairs in his Utopia, than which, in the opinion of 
Budaeus in a preface before it, our age hath not feen a thjng 
more deep. Peacbam of Poetry. 

Heav’n’s high beheft no preface needs ; 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs are heard, and death 

Defeated of his feizure. Miltons Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

To Pre'face. v. n. [prefari, Lat.J To fay fomething intro¬ 
ductory. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her character, 
it is neceffary to preface , that the is the only child of a de- 
crepid father. Spectator, N« 449. 

To Pre face. v. a. 

1. To introduce by fomething proemial. 

Thou art rath. 

And muft be prefac'd into government. Southern. 

2 . To face; to cover. A ludicrous fenle. 

I love to wear cloaths that are flufh. 

Not prefacing old rags with plufh. Cleaveland. 

Pre'facer. n.J. [from preface.] The writer of a preface. 

If there be not a tolerable line in all thefe fix, the prefacer 
gave me no occafion to write better. Dryden. 

Pre'fatoRY. adj. [from preface.] Introductory. 

If this propofition, whoioever will be faved, be reftrained 
only to thofe to whom it was intended, the chriftians, then 
the anathema reaches not the heathens, who had never heard 
of Chrift : after all, I am far from blaming even that prefa¬ 
tory addition to the creed. Dryden. 

Pre-fect. n.f. [prafeCtus, Lat.J Governor; commander. 

He is much 

The better foldier, having been a tribune. 

Prefect, lieutenant, prsetor in the war. Bcnj. Johnfon. 

It was the cuftom in the Roman empire, for the prefects 
and vice-roys of diftant provinces to tranlmit a relation of 
every thing remarkable in their adminiftration. Addijon. 

Prefecture, n.f. [prefecture, Fr. prafeClura, Lat.J Com¬ 
mand ; office of government. 

1 o PREIE'R. v. a. [preferer, Fr. prafero, Lat.J 

1. T o regard more than another. 

With brotherly love, in honour prefer one another. Ro. 

2 . With above before the thing poltpoiied. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jcrufalcm above my chief 

^ 7 \ , Pfalm cxxxvii. 6. 

3- With before. 

He that cometh after me, is preferred before me ; for he 
was before me. J jo. \. i S . 

It may worthily feem unto you a moft fhameful thing, to 
h&ve prefered an iiifamous peace before a moft juft war. Knolles. 
n ^ O (pirit, tliat doft prefer 

Milton. 


- r ~- prefer 

Before all temples th’ upright heart. 


4. With to. 

Would he rather leave this frantick feene, 

And trees and hearts prefer to courts and men. Prior. 

5. To advance ; to exalt ; to raile. 

By the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, he was 
prejer'd to the biflioprick of Coventry and Litchfield. 1 Cfarend. 

He fpake, and to her hand prefer d the bowl. Pope. 

6. To offer folemnly ; to propole publickly; to exhibit. 

They flatly difavouch 
To yield him more obedience or fupport; 

And as t’ a perjur’d duke of Lancafler, 

Their cartel of defiance they prefer. Daniel. 

I, when my foul began to faint. 

My vows and prayers to thee prefer’ d ; 

The lord my paffionatc complaint, 

Even from his holy temple, heard. Sandys. 

Prefer a bill againft all kings and parliaments fince the 
conqucft; and if that won’t do, challenge the crown and 
the two houfes. Collier on Duelling, 

Take care, 

Left thou prefer fo rafh a pray’r; 

Nor vainly hope the queen of love 

Will e’er thy fav’rite’s charms improve. Prior. 

Every perfon within the church or commonwealth may 
prefer an accufation, that the delinquent may fuffer condign 
punifhment. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Pre'ferable. adj. [preferable, Fr. from prefer.] Eligible be¬ 
fore fomething cllb. With to commonly before the thing re- 
fufed. 

The ftronger ties we have to an unalterable purfuit of hap- 
pinefs, which is greateft good, the more are we free from 
any neceffary compliance with our defire, fet upon any par¬ 
ticular, and then appearing preferable good, till we have duly 
examined it. Locke. 

Though it be incumbent on parents tp provide for their 
children, yet this debt to their children does not quite cancel 
the fcore due to their parents; but only is made by nature 
preferable to it. Locke. 

Almoft every man in our nation is a politician, and hath a 
fcheme of his own, which he thinks preferable to that of any 
other. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

Even in fuch a ftate as this, the pleafures of virtue would 
be fuperior to thofe of vice, and juftly preferable. Atterb. 

Prkferableness. adj. [from preferable.] The ftate of being 
preferable. 

Pre'ferably. adv. [from preferable.] In preference; in fuch 
a manner as to prefer one thing to another. 

How came he to chufe a comick preferably to the tragick 
poets ; or how comes he to chufe Plautus preferably to Te- 
rcnce - Dennis. 

Preference, n. f [preference, Fr. from prefer.] 

1. The aft of prefering; eftimation of one thing above an¬ 
other ; election of one rather than another. 

It gives as much due to good works, as is confident with 
the grace of the gofpel; it gives as much preference to divine 
grace, as is confident with the precepts of the gofpel. Sprat. 

Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend about the pre¬ 
ference due to this or that fort of poetry. Dryden. 

We find in ourfelves a power to begin or forbear feveral 
adlions of our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a 
thought or preference of the mind, ordering the dome, or not 
doing fuch a particular adtion. ° Locke. 

The feveral mufical inftruments in the hands of the Apollo’s^ 
Mufes and Fauns, might give light to the difputt for preference 
between the ancient and modern mufick. Addifon. 

A fecret pleafure touch’d Athena’s foul J 

To fee the prcf'rcnce due to iacred a»e 

Re S arded - ° Pope's Ody/Tcy 

2. With to before the thing poftponed. 

This pafles with his foft admirers, and gives him the pre- 
fcraiectoV^. 

It directs one, \npreference to, or with ncgleft of the other, 
and thereby either the continuation or change becomes vo- 

3 . wZw, 

I fhall give an account of fome of thofe appropriate and 
diicnminating notices wherein the human body differs, and 
hath preference above the molt perfedl brutal nature. Ha e 

4. With before. 

Herein is evident the vifible diferimination between the hu¬ 
man nature, and its preference before it t. 

5. With over. J U 

The knowledge of things alone gives a value to our rca- 
fonmgs, and preference to one man’s knowledge over an- 

Prefe'rment. n.f. [from prefer.] 

1. Advancement to a higher ftation. 

I’ll move the king 

To any fhapeof thy preferment, fuch 

As thou’lt define Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

If you hear of that blind trai:or. 

Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. ShakeSt> 
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Princes muft, by a vigorous exercifc of that law, make it 
every man’s intcreft and honour to cultivate religion and vir¬ 
tue, by rendering vice a difgrace, and the certain ruin to pre¬ 
ferment or preteniions. Swift. 

2 . A place of honour or profit. 

All preferments Ihould be placed upon fit men. VEJlrange. 

3. Preference; aCt of prefering. Not in ufe. 

All which declare a natural preferment of the one unto the 
motion before the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Prefe'rer. [from Pref er.'] One who prefers. 

To PREFI'GURATE. v. a. [pra and figuro, Lat.] To fliew 
by an antecedent reprefentation. 

Prefigura'tion. n.f [from prefigurate.] Antecedent re¬ 
prefentation. 

The lame, providence that hath wrought the one, will 
work the other ; the former being pledges, as well as prefi¬ 
gurations of the latter. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The variety of prophefies and pnfigurations had their punc¬ 
tual accomplifhmcnt in the author of this inftitution. Norris. 
To Prefi'gure. v. a. [pra and figuro , Lat.] To exhibit by 
antecedent reprefentation. 

What the Old Tcftament hath, the very fame the New 
containeth; but that which lieth there, as under a Ihadow, 
is here brought forth into the open lun; things there prefi¬ 
gured, are here performed. Hooker. 

Such piety, fo chaftc ulb of God’s day. 

That what we turn to fcaft, fhe turn’d to pray. 

And did prefigure here in devout taftc. 

The reft of her high fabbath, which /hall laft. Donne. 
If fhame fuperadded to lols, and both met together, as 
the Tinners portion here, perfectly prefiguring the two faddeft 
ingredients in hell, deprivation of the blifsful vifion, and con- 
fufion of face, cannot prove efficacious to the mortifying of 
vice, the church doth give over the patient Hammond. 
To Prefi'ne. v. a. [prefinir, Fr. prafinio , Lat.] To limit 
beforehand. 

He, in his immoderate defires, prefined unto himfelf three 
years, which the great monarchs of Rome could not perform 
in fo many hundreds. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

To PREFl'X. v. a. [prafigo , Lat.] 

1. To appoint beforehand. 

At the prefix'd hour of her awaking. 

Came I to take her from her kindred 5 -* vault. Shakefp. 

A time prefix, and think of me at laft ! Sandys. 

Its inundation conflantlv increafcth the feventh day of June ; 
wherein a larger form of Jpeech were fafer, than that which 
punctually prefixeth a conftant day. Brown. 

Booth’s forward valour only ferv’d to {how. 

He durft that duty pay we all did owe : 

Th’ attempt was fair ; but heav’ns prefixed hour 

Not come. Dryden. 

2 . To fettle; to eftablifh. 

Becaufe I would prefix fome certain boundary between them, 
the old ftatutes end with king Edward II. the new or later 

ftatutes begin with king Edward III. Hale's Law of England. 

Thefe boundaries of fpecics are as men, and not as nature 
makes them, if there are in nature any fuch prefixed 
bounds. Locke. 

3. To put before another thing: as, he prefixed an advert ifement 
to his book. 

Prefi x, n.f. [prafixum, Lat.] Some particle put before a 
word, to vary its fignification. 

In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefix a and affixa, 
the former to fignify fome few relations, and the latter to de¬ 
note the pronouns pofleflive and relative. Clarke. 

It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in that lan¬ 
guage. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Prefi xion. n. f. [frefixion, Fr. from prefix.] The aCt of 

prefixing. Di£l. 

To Preeo’rm. v. a. [pra and form.] To form beforehand. 
If you conlider the true caufe. 

Why all thefe things change, from their ordinance. 

Their natures and preformed faculties. 

To monftrous quality; why you {hall find, 

That heav’n made them inftruments of fear 
Unto fome monftrous ftate. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Pre'cnancy. n.f. [from pregnant.] 

1. The ftate of being with young. 

The breaft is encompafled with ribs, and the belly left free, 
for refpiration ; and in females, for that extraordinary exten- 
lion in the time of their pregnancy. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Fertility ; fruitfulnefs ; inventive power ; acutenefs. 

Pregnancy is made a tapfter, and hath his quick wit wafted 
in giving reckonings. ShakeJ'peare's Henry IV. 

This writer, out of the pregnancy of his invention, hath 
found out an old way of infinuating the grofleft reflections 
under the appearance of admonitions. Swift's Mi feel. 

PRE'GNANT. adj. [pregnant , Fr. preegnans , Lat.J 
1. Teeming; breeding. 

Thou 

Dove-like fat’ft brooding on the vaft abyfs, 

And mad’ft it pregnant. Milton. 

His town, as fame reports, was built of old 
ByDanac, pregnant with almighty gold. Dryden. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 
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^ Through either ocean, foolifh man ! 

That pregnant word fent forth again. 

Might to a world extend each atom there. 

For every drop call forth a fea, a heav’n for ev’ry (hr P ■ 

2. Fruitful; fertile ; impregnating. J ' ‘ n - 

All thefe in their pregnant caufes mixt: 

Call the floods from high, to rufti amain ‘ t '”' 

With pregnant ftreams, to.fwcll the teeming grain TV,/ 

3. Full of confcqucnce. ' }Un ' 

Thefe knew not the juft motives and pregnant ground 
with which I thought myfclf furnifhed. King Char it ’ 

An egregious and pregnant inftance how far virtue*furoaffi* 
ingenuity. Woodwards Nat. Hid 

O dcteftable, paffive obedience! did I ever imagine I 
Ihould become thy votary in fo pregnant an inftance. ° Arb 

4. Evident; plain ; clear ; full. An obfolete fenfe. 

This granted, as it is a moft pregnant and unforc’d pofition 
who ftands fo eminent in the degree of this fortune as Caffiof 
a knave very voluble. Skakefp. OOdk 

Were’t not that we ftand up againft them all, 

’Twere pregnant , they Ihould fquare between themfelves. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

5. Eafy to produce any thing. 

A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 

Who by the art of known and feeling forrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. 

6. Free; kind. Obfolete. 

My matter hath no voice, but to your own moft pregnant 
and vouchfafcd ear. ' Shakejtean. 

Pre'cnantly. adv. [from pregnant. 1 

1. Fruitfully. 

2. Fully ; plainly ; clearly. 

A thou land moral paintings I can (hew, 

That Ihall demonftrate thefe quick blows of fortune 
More pregnantly than words. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
The dignity ot this office among the Jews is fo pregnanth 
fet forth in holy writ, that it is unqueftionable; kings anil 
priefts are mentioned together. South's Sermons. 

Pregusta'tion. n.f [pra and guflo , Lat.J The act of 
tailing before another. 

To PREJUDGE. v.a. [prejuger, Fr. pra and judico, Lat.] To 
determine any queilion beforehand ; generally to condemn 
beforehand. 

If he flood upon his own title of the houfe of Lancafler, 
he knew it was condemn’d in parliament, and prejudged in 
the common opinion of the realm, and that it tended to the 
difinherifon of the line of York. Bacon's Henry VIL 

The child was ftrong and able, though born in the eight 
month, which the phyficians do prejudge. Bacon. 

The committee of council hath prejudged the whole cafe, 
by calling the united fenfe of both houfes of parliament an 
univerfal clamour. Swift. 

Some aCtion ought to be entered, left a greater caufe Ihould 
be injured and prejudged thereby. Ajitffe. 

To Preju'dicate. v. a. [pra and judico, Lat.] To de¬ 
termine beforehand to difadvantage. 

Our deareft friend 

Prejudicates the builnefs, and would feem 
To have us make denial. 

Are you, in favour of his perfon, bent 
Thus to prejudicate the innocent ? Sand}:. 

Preju'dicate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by prejudice; formed before examination. 

This rule of calling away all our former prejudicate opi¬ 
nions, is not propofed to any of us to be praclifed at once as 
fubjecls or chriltians, but merely as philofophers. Watts. 

2. Prejudiced ; prepoflefled. 

Their works will be embraced by moft that underpaid 
them, and their reafons enforce belief from prejudicate 
readers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Prejudica'tion. n.f. [from prejudicate.] The act of judg¬ 
ing beforehand. 

PRE'JUDICE. n.f. [prejudice, Fr. prtjudicium , Ot.l 

1. Prepofleffion; judgment formed beforehand without exami¬ 
nation. It is uled for prepofleffion in favour of any thing or 
againft it. It is fometimes ufed with to before thac which the 
prejudice is againft, but not properly. 

The king himfelf frequently conlidered more the perfon 
who fpokc, as he was in his prejudice, than the counfel # 
that was given. Clarendon, b. vui. 

My comfort is, that their manifeft prejudice to mf aut 
will render their judgment of lefs authority. ‘ ^ 

There is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors 0 
kinds, for which reafon, when I talk of pra&ilme to )> 
filly people think me an owl for my pains. Addijw- 

2. Mifchief; detriment; hurt; injury. This fenfe is only ac¬ 
cidental or conlequential; a bad ’thing being called a 

only becaufe prejudice is commonly a bad thing, and is no 
rived from the original or etymology ot the word: it J? 
therefore better to ule it lefs; perhaps prejudice ought n 
to be applied to any mifchief, which does not imp 1 )' 
partiality or prepofleffion. In fomcot the following e* a P 
its impropriety will be difeovered. j jj ave 



Shaiefpeart. 
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I have not fpake one the lead word. 

That might be prejudice of her prelent ftate. 

Or touch of her good perfon. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

England and France might, through their amity. 

Breed him fome prejudice ; for from this league 
Peep’d harms that menac'd him. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 
Factions carried too high and too violently, is a fign of 
weaknefs in princes, and much to the prejudice of their au¬ 
thority and bufinels. » Bacon. 

How plain this abufe is, and what prejudice it does to the 
underftanding of the facred feriptures. Locke. 

A prince of this character will inftruCl us by his example, 
to fix the unfteadinefs of our politicks; or by his conduct 
hinder it from doing us any prejudice. Addifon. 

To Prejudice, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prepoflefs with unexamined opinions ; to fill with pre¬ 
judices. - 

Half-pillars wanted their expected height. 

And roofs imperfeCt prejudic'd the fight. Prior. 

Suffer not any beloved ltudy to prejudice your mind, fo far 
as to defpife all other learning. Watts. 

No Ihares to captivate the mind he fpreads, 

Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. Anonym. 

2. To obfiruCt or injure by prejudices previoufly railed. 

Companies of learned men, be they never fo great and re¬ 
verend; are to yield unto reafon; the weight whereof is no 
whit prejudiced by the fimplicity of his perfon, which doth 
alledge it. Hooker, b. ii.yi 7. 

Neither muft his example, done without the book, preju¬ 
dice that which is well appointed in the book. Whitgifte. 

I am not to prejudice the caufe of my fellow- poets, though 
I abandon my own defence. Dryden. 

3. To injure; to hurt; to diminifli; to impair; to be detri¬ 
mental to. This fenfe, as in the noun, is often improperly 
extended to meanings that have no relation to the original 
fenfe; who can read with patience of an ingredient that pre¬ 
judices a medicine ? 

The ftrength of that law is fuch, that no particular nation 
can lawfully prejudice the fame by any their feveral laws and 
ordinances, more than a man by his private rcfblutions, the 
law of the whole commonwealth wherein he liveth. Hooker. 

The Danube refeu’d, and the empire fav’d. 

Say, is the majefty of verfe retriev’d ? 

And would it prejudice thy fofter vein. 

To fing the princes, Louis and Eugene ? Prior. 

To this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the compofition 
of its ingredients than the watry infufion; and, as gentian 
and lemon-peel make a bitter of fo grateful a flavour, the 
only care required in this compofition was to chufe fuch an ad¬ 
dition as might not prejudice it. London Difenfatory. 

Prejudici al, adj. [ prejudicit/blc , Fr. from prejudice.] 

1. Obllruclive by means of oppofitc prepofleflions. 

2. Contrary ; oppofite. 

What one I'yllable is there, in all this, prejudicial any way 
to that which we hold l Hooker, b. n.f 5. 

3. Mifchievous ; hurtful ; injurious ; detrimental. This fenfe 
is improper. See Prejudice, noun and verb. 

His going away the next morning with all his troops, was 
moft prejudicial and moft ruinous to the king’s affairs. Claren. 

One of the young ladies reads, while the others are at 
work ; fo that the learning of the family is not at all preju¬ 
dicial to its manufactures. Addifon s Guardian. 

A ftate of great profperity, as it expofes us to various 
temptations, fo it is often prejudicial to us, in that it fwclls 
the mind with undue thoughts. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

Prejudicialness, n.f [from prejudicial.] The ftate of being 
prejudicial; mifehievoufnefs. 

Pre'l.<\c v. n.f [from prelate.] 

1. The dignity or port of a prelate or ccclefiaftick of the higheft 
order. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices; as that of 
the pontificate, a patriarchfliip, an archbilhoprick and bifliop- 

r *S lc ; / . Aytiffe's Par ergon. 

2. Epifcopacy; the order of bilhops. 

The prefbyter, puff’d up with fpiritual pride, 

Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride, 

His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 

And parcel out republick prelacy. Dryden. 

How many are there, that call themfelves proteftants, who 
^prelacy and popery together as terms convertible. Swift 

3- Bifhops. Collectively. 7 

Divers of the reverend prelacy, and other moft judicious 
!" e "» “* vc ef P ecial >y bellowed their pains about the matter of 
, Hooker's Dedication. 

aft-Lce Fr ‘ P ra,atu! > Lat.] An ecclefi- 

aitick ot the higheft order and dignity. 

It befeemed not the perfon of fo grave a prelate, to be ei¬ 
ther utterly without counfel, as the reft were, or in a common 
perplexity to fliew himfelf alone fecure. Hooker. 

Hear him but reafon in divinity. 

And, all-admiring, with an inward with 
You would defire the king were made a prelate. Shakefp. 
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The archbifliop of Vienna, a reverend prelate, faid one 
day to king Lewis XI. of France ; fir, your mortal enemy is 
dead, what time duke Charles of Burgundy was flain. Bacon. 

Yet Munfter’s prelate ever be accurft. 

In whom we feek the German faith in vain. Dryden. 

Prela tical. adj. [from prelate.] Relating to prelate or 
prelacy. Did. 

Prelation, n.f. [pralatus, Lat.J Preference; fettmg ot 
one above the other. 

In cafe the father left only daughters, they equally fuc- 
ceeded as in co-patnerfliip, without any prclation or preference 
of the eldeft daughter to a double portion. Halt. 

Prk'lature. ( n -f [prataiura, Lat. prelature, Fr.] The 

Pre'latureship. ) ftate or dignity of a prelate. Did. 

Prelection, n.f. [firaleftio, Lat.J Reading; leclure; 
difcourle. 

He that is defirous to profecute thefe afyftata of infinitude, 
let him refort to the prelections of Faber. Hale. 

Preliba'tion. n.f [from pralibo, Lat.J Tafte beforehand ; 
effufion previous to tailing. 

The firm belief of this, in an innocent foul, is a high 
prelibation of thofc eternal joys. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Preliminary, adj. [preliminaire,Yx. pra limine, Lat.J Pre¬ 
vious; introductory; piocinial. 

My mafter needed not the affiftance of that preliminary poet 
to prove his claim ; his own majeftick mien difeovers him to 
be the king. Dryden . 

Preliminary, n.f Something previous ; preparatory mea- 
lures. 

The third confifts of the ceremonies of the oath on both 
fidcs, and the preliminaries to the combat. Notes on Iliad. 

PRELUDE, n.f [prelude, Fr.praludium, Lat.] 

1. Some fliort flight of mufick played before a full concert. 

2. Something introductory ; fomething that only {hews what is 
to follow. 

To his infant arms oppofe 
His father’s rebels and his brother’s foes ; 

Thofe were the preludes of his fate. 

That form’d his manhood, to fubdue 
The hydra of the many-headed hiffing crew. Dryden. 
The laft Georgick was a good prelude to the /Eneis, and 
very well {hewed what the poet could do in the defeription of 
what was really gi;eat. Addifon. 

One conceffion to a man is but a prelude to another. 

Clariffa . 

ToPrelu'df. v.a. [preluder, Fr. praludo, Lat.] To ferve 
as an introduction ; to be previous to. 

Either fongfter holding out their throats. 

And folding up their wings, renew’d their notes. 

As if all day, preluding to the fight. 

They only had rehears’d, to fing by night. Dryden . 

Prelu'dious. adj. [from prelude.] Previous; introductory. 

That’s but a prcludious blifs. 

Two fouls pickeering in a kils. Cleavtland . 

PRELUD1UM. n.f. [Latin.] Prelude. 

This Menelaus knows, expos’d to {hare 
With me the rough preludium of the war. Dryden. 

Prelusive, adj. [from prelude.] Previous; introductory; 
proemial. 1 

The clouds 

Softly Ihaking on the dimpled pool 

Prelufive drops, let all their moillure flow. Thomfon. 

PREMATU'RE. adj. [premature, Fr. pramaturus , Lat.] Ripe 
too loon ; formed before the time ; too early ; too foon laid 
believed, or done ; too hafty. 

’Tis hard to imagine, what poffiblc confideration fliould 
perfuade him to repent, ’till he depofited that premature per- 
luafion of his being in Chrift. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

r&EMATU rely, adj . [from premature .] Too early: too 
loon ; with too halty ripenefs. 

Prematu reness. ) >/. f [from premature .] Too great hafte ; 

Prem atu'r it v'. J unfeafonable earlinefs. 

ToPREMEDITATE. u. 17 . [prameditor, Lat. premediter, 
ir.j lo contrive or form beforehand $ to conceive before¬ 
hand. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purpofed 
I o greet me with premeditated welcomes. Shakefp. 

With words premeditated thus he faid. Dr Jin. 

ToPreme ditate. v.n. To have formed in the mind by 
previous meditation ; to think beforehand. 7 

Of themfelves they were rude, and knew not fo much as 


nH 


r I.* , L prmmatmto, Uat. premedit 

Irom premeditate.] Ado of meditating beforehand. 

Are all th unlook’d-for iffueof their bodies 
L o take their rooms ere I can place myfelf. 

A cold premeditation for my purpofe ? ooaXfh 

Hope is a pleafant premeditation of enjoyment, as when 
dog expeCts, till his mafter has done picking of the bone. 

More s Antidote againjl Atheifm. 


Shakefp. 


Verfe 
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Verfe is not the effeft of fudden thought; but this hinders 
not, that fudden thought may be reprefented in verfe, fince 
thofe thoughts muft be higher than nature can raife without 
premeditation. Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 

Pre'mices. n.J. [primitim, Lat. prentices, Fr.] Firft fruits. 

A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered to the 
gods at their feftivals, as the premices or firft gatherings. Dry. 

PREMIER, adj. [French.] Firft; chief. 

The Spaniard challcngeth the premier place, in regard of 
his dominions. Camden's Remains. 

Thus families like realms, with equal fate. 

Are funk by premier minifters of ftatc. Swift. 

To Premise, v. a. [pramifius, Lat.] 

1. To explain previoufly; to lay down premifes. 

The apoftle’s dilcourie here is an anfwer upon a ground 
taken ; he premifeth, and then infers. Burnet. 

I premije thefe particulars, that the reader may know I enter 
upon it as a very ungrateful talk. Addifon. 

2 . To fend before the time. Not in ufe. 

O let the vile world end, 

And the premifed flames of the laft day 

Knit earth and heav’n together ! Shakefp. Henry VI. 

ToPreme'rit. v. a. [pretmcrcor, Lat.] To deferve before. 
They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who had fo much 
premerited of them. King Charles. 

Pre'misfs. n.f [ prannijfa , Lat. prcmijfes, Fr[ 

1. Propofitions antecedently fuppofed or proved. 

They infer upon the premifes , that as great difference as 
commodioufly may be, there fhould be in all outward cere¬ 
monies between the people of God, and them which are not 
his people. Hooker , b. iv. f. 7. 

This is fo regular an inference, that whilft the premifes (land 
firm, it is impoffible to fhake the conclufion. Decay of Piety. 

She ftudy’d well the point, and found 
Her foes ccnclufions were not found. 

From premifes erroneous brought. 

And therefore the deduction’s nought. Swift's M'tfcel. 

2 . In low language, houfes or lands,: as, 1 was upon the pre- 
miffes. 

Pre'miss. n. f [ pramijfum , Lat.] Antecedent propofition. 
This word is rare in the fingular. 

They know the major or minor, which is implied, when 
you pronounce the other premifs and the conclufion. Watts. 

Pre mium. n. f. [ preemium , Lat.] Something given to invite 
a loan or a bargain. 

No body cares to make loans upon a new project; whereas 
men never fail to bring in their money upon a land-tax, when 
the premium or interell allowed them is fuited to the hazard 
they run. Addifon s Freeholder , N^ 1 23. 

People were tempted to lend, by great premiums and large 
intereft ; and it concerned them to preferve that government, 
which they had tiufted with their money. Swift's Mifcel. 

To PREMO'NISH. va. [ pramoneo , Lat.'] To warn or admo- 
nifh beforehand. 

Premo nishment. n.f. [from premonijh .] Previous information. 
After thefe premanijhmeats , I will come to the compartition 
itleJF. Wotton's Architecture. 

Premoni'tion. n. f ..[from premonijh.] Previous notice ; pre¬ 
vious intelligence. 

What friendly premonitions have been fpent 
On your forbearance, and their vain event. Chapman. 

How great the force of fuch an erroneous perfuafion is, we 
may colleft from our Saviour’s premonition to his di Pci pies, 
when he tells them, that thofe who killed them fhould think 
they did God fcrvice. Decay of Piety. 

Premonitory, n.f. [from pra and monco, Lat.] Previoufly 
«)(] vifing. 

To Prkmo'nstrate. v. a. [pra and monfiro, Lat.] To fhow 
beforehand. 

PREMUNI'RE. n.f. [Latin.] . 

1. A writ in the common law, whereby a penalty is incurrable, 
as infringing fome ftatutc. 

Premunire is now grown a good word in our Englith laws, 
by traft of time ; and yet at firft it was merely miftaken for a 
premonere. Bramhall againjl Hobbs. 

Woolfey incurred a premunire , forfeited his honour, eftate 
and life, which he ended in great calamity. South. 

2 . The penalty fo incurred. 

3. A difficulty ; a diftrefs. A low ungrammatical word. 

Premonition, n. f. [from pramunio, Lat.] An anticipation 

of objeftion. 

To Preno'minate. v. a. [pranomino, Lat.] To forename. 

He you would found. 

Having ever feen, in the prenominate crimes, 

The youth, you breathe of, guilty. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Prenomin a'tion. n.f. [pra and no mi no, Lat.] 1 he privi¬ 
lege of being named firft. 

°The watry productions fhould have the prenomination ; and 
they of the land rather derive their names, than nominate 
thofe of the fca. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Prino'tion. n.f. [ prenotion , Fr. pra and nofco, Lat.] bore- 
knowledge ; prefcicnce. 
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PRE 

The hedgehog’s prefenfion of winds is fo exatt, that it 
ftoppeth the north or fouthern hole of itsneft, according unS 
prenotion of thefe winds cnluing. u 

PRE'NTICE. n.f. [contracted, by colloquial licence, from 

apprentice .] One bound to a matter, in order to inftnt&ioa 
in a trade. 

My accufer is my prentice, and when I did correft him for 
his fault, he did vow upon his knees he would be even with 
me. Shakefp. Henry VI 

Pre NTICESHIP. n.f [from prentice.] The fervitude of an 
apprentice. 

He ferv’d a prentice/bip, who fets up fhop. 

Ward try’d on puppies, and the poor his drop. P s . t 

Prenu nciation. n. f [pranuncio, Lat.] The act of telling 
before. £>,£ 

Preo'ccuPANCY. n.f. [from preoccupate.] The act of taking 
poffeffion before another. 

To PREO'CCUPATE. v. a. [prcoccuper, Fr. praoccupo, Lat.] 

1. To anticipate. 

Honour afpireth to death; grief flieth to it; and fear pic. 
occupieth it. Bacon, 

2. To prepoffefs; to fill with prejudices. 

That the model be plain without colours, left the eye 
preoccupate the judgment. Wotton's Architecture. 

Preoccupation, n.f. [preoccupation, Fr. from preoccupate.] 

1. Anticipation. 

2 . Prepoffeffion. 

3. Anticipation of objection. 

As if, by way of preoccupation, he fhould have faid ; well, 
here you fee your commiilion, this is your duty, thefe are 
your difeouragements ; never feek for evafions from worldly 
afflictions; this is your reward, if you perform it; this is your 
doom, if you decline it. South's Sermons. 

To Preo ccupy, v.a. To prepoffefs ; to occupy by antici¬ 
pation or prejudices. 

I think it more refpeftful to the reader to leave fomething 
to reflections, than preoccupy his judgment. Arbuthmt. 

To Pre'ominate. v.a. [pra and ominor, Lat.] To prog- 
nofticate ; to gather from omens any future event. 

Becaufe many ravens were feen when Alexander entered 
Babylon, they were thought to preominate his death. Brown. 
Pre'opxnion. n.f. [pra and opinio, Lat.] Opinion antece¬ 
dently formed ; prepofleflion. 

Diet holds no folid rule of feleftion; fome, in indiftinft 
voracity, eating almoft any; others, out of a timorous pre¬ 
opinion, refraining from very many things. Brown. 

To PRE'ORDAIN. v. a. [pra and ordain .] To ordain before¬ 
hand. 

Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and if all things 
be preordained by God, and fo demonftrated to be willed by 
him, it remains there is no fuch thing as fin. Hammond. 

Few fouls preordain'd by fate. 

The race of gods have reach’d that envy’d ftate. Rofcom. 
Prfo'rdinance. n.f. [pra and ordinance.] Antecedent de¬ 
cree ; firft decree. Not in ufe. 

Thefe lowly courtefies 

Might ftir the blood of ordinary men. 

And turn preordinance and firft decree 

Into the law of children. Shakefp. Julius Cafar, 

PreuRDIN a'tion. n.f. [from preordain.] T he act of preor¬ 
daining. 

Preparation. n.f. [preparatio, Lat. preparation , Fr. from 
prepare.] 

1. The aft of preparing or previoufly fitting any thing to any 

purpofe. . 

Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due preparation for 
another life, than our unhappy miftake of the nature and en 
of this. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

2. Previous meafures. . 

I will (hew what preparations there were in nature for t/us 
great diflblution, and after what manner it came to pals. 

B Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Ceremonious introduction. 

I make bold to prefs, with fo little preparation, upon you- 
•—You’re welcome. Shakefp. Merry Wives of inijor. 

4. The aft of making or fitting by a regular proeds. 

In the preparations of cookerv, the mod volatile par 
vegetables arc deftroyed. ' Arbuthnoton Aliment . 

c. Any thing made by procefs of operation. .. 

I wi(h the cbymifts had been more fparing, who . 
their preparations, inveigle the curiofitv of many, am 

the fecurity of moft. ~ Brown s Vulgar Errors. 

6. Accomplifhment; qualification. Out of ufe. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of exce lent bree 
thentick in your piace and perfon, generally al.ow ? , 
many warlike, courtlikc and learned preparations. W 

Preparative, adj. [preparatif, Fr. from prepare.] 

• the power of preparing or qualifying. . hts 

Would men have fpent toilfome days and watchful 
in the laboiious quett of knowledge S(rnU „ s . 

work. 

Preparative. 
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Preparative, n f [preparatif, Fr. from Hepfre.) 

, That which has the power of preparing or previoufly fitting. 
They tell us the profit of reading is fingular, in that it 
ferveth for a preparative unto fermons. Hooker. 

My bonk of advancement of learning may be fome '.repa¬ 
rative or key for the better opening of the inftauration. Bacon. 

Relblvednefs in fin can, with no reafon, be imagined z P re ~ 
par alive to remiffion. Decay of Piety. 

5. That which is done in order to fomething elfc. 

The mifcrics, which have enf'ued, may be yet, through 
thy mercy, preparatives to us of future bleffings. K. Charles. 

Such a temper is a contradiction to repentance, as being 
founded in the deftruftion of thofe qualities, which are the 
onlv difpofitions and preparatives to it. South’s Sermons. 

What avails it to make all the neceffary preraratives for 
our voyage, if we do not actually begin the journey. Dryden. 

Prepa rativiLY. adv. [from prepa ative.] Previoufly; by 
way of preparation. . 

It is preparativdy neceffary to many ufeful tilings in this 
life, as to make a man a good phyftcian. Hale. 

Preparatory, adj. [preparatoire, Fr.] 

1. Antecedently neceffary. 

The praftice of all thefe is proper to our condition in this 
world, an d preparatory to our happinefs in the next. Tillotfon. 

2. Introductory ; previous; antecedent. 

Preparatory, limited and formal interrogatories in writing 
preclude this way of occafional interrogatories. Hale. 

Rains were but preparatory, the violence of the deluge de¬ 
pended upon the difruption of the great abyfs. Burnet. 

To PREPA'RE. v. a. [fraparo, Lat. preparer, Fr.] 

1. To fit for any thing; to adjuft to any ufe; to make ready for 
any purpofe. 

Patient Oftavia, plough thy vifage up 
With her prepared nails. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 

Confound the peace eftablifh’d, and prepare 
Their fouls to hatred, and their hands to war. Dryden. 

Our fouls, not yet prepar'd for upper light. 

Till doomfday wander in the (hades of night. Dryden. 

The beams of light had been in vain difplay'd, 

Had not the eye been fit for vifion made; 

In vain the author had the eye prepar'd 

With fo much (kill, had not the light appear’d. Blackmore. 

2 . To qualify for any purpofe. 

Some preachers, being pr epared only upon two or three 
points of doftrinc, run the fame round. Addifon. 

• 3. To make ready beforehand. 

There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may pre¬ 
pare a city for habitation. Pfalm cviii. 36. 

Now prepare thee for another fight. Milton. 

He took the golden compafles, prepar'd 
In God’s eternal (lore, to circumfcribe 
This univerfe. Milton. 

4. To form ; to make. 

The woman fled into tfie wildernefs, where (lie hath a 
place prepared of God to feed her. Rev. xii. 6. 

He hath founded it upon the feas, and prepared it upon the 
floods. - Pfalm xxiv. 2. 

5. To make by regular procefs: as, he prepared a medicine. 

To Prepa re. v. n. 

1. To take previous meafures. 

Efficacy is a power of fpeech, which reprefents to our 
minds the lively ideas of things fo truly, as if we faw them 
with our eyes ; as Dido preparing to kill herfelf. Peacham. 

2 . To make every thing ready; to put things in order. 

Go in, firrah, bid them prepare for dinner. Shakefp. 

The long-fuffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing. 1 Peter iii. 2. 

3. To make one’s felf ready ; to put himfelf in a ftate of ex¬ 
pectation. 

Prf.pa're. n.f. [from the verb.] Preparation; previous mea¬ 
fures. Not in ufe. 

In our behalf 

Go levy men, and make prepare for war. Shakefp. 

Prepa'redly. adv. [from prepared.] By proper precedent 
meafures. 

She preparedly may frame herfelf 
To th’ way (he's forc’d to. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Prepa'kedness n.f. [from prepare.] State or aft of being 
prepared : as, he's in a preparednefs for his final exit. 

Preparer, n.f. [from prepare.] 

1. One that prepares ; one that previoufly fits. 

The bifltiop of Ely, the fitted preparer of her mind to re¬ 
ceive fuch a doleful accident, came to vifit her. Wotton. 

2 . That which fits for any thing. 

Codded grains are an improver of land, and preparer of it 
for other crops. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Prepense. ) adj. [ prepenfus, Lat.] Forethought; precon- 

Prepe'nsed. j ccivcd; contrived beforehand : as, malice pre- 
penfe. 

To Prbpo'nder. v.a. [from preponderate.] To outweigh. 
Though pillars by channelling be feemingly ingrafted to 
our fight, yet they are truly weakned ; and therefore ought 
not to be the more (lender, but the more corpulent, unlefs 
apparences preponder truths. Wotton's Architecture. 
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Preponderance. \n.f. [from preponderate.] The ftate of 

PrepoNderancy. S outweighing ; fupenority of weight. 

As to addition of ponderofity in dead bodies, comparing 
them unto blocks, this occaiional preponderancy is rather an 
appearance than reality. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The mind fhould examine all the grounds of probability, 
and, upon a due balancing the whole, rejetft or receive pro- 
portionably to the preponderancy of the greater grounds of 

probability. , 0 C J' 

Little light boats were the (hips which people ufed, to the 
fides whereof this fi(h remora fattening, might make it fwag, as 
the leaft preponderance on either fide will do, and fo retard its 
courfe. . Crew's Mufxum: 

To PREPONDERATE, v. a. [prapondero , Lat.] 

1. To outweigh ; to overpower by weight. 

An inconfiderable weight, by diftance from the centre of 
the balance, will preponderate greater magnitudes. Glanvil . 

The triviallcft thing, when a paffion is caft into the fcale 
with it, preponderates fubftantial bleffings. Gov. of the Tongue. 

2 . To overpower by ftronger influence. 

To Preponderate, v. n. 

1. To exceed in weight. 

He that would make the lighter fcale preponderate, will not 
fo foon do it, by adding increafe of new weight to the emptier, 
as if he took out of the heavier, what he adds to the lighter. 

Locke. 

Unlefs the very mathematical center of gravity of every 
fyftem be placed and fixed in the very mathematical center of 
the attractive power of all the reft, they cannot be evenly at¬ 
tracted on all fides, but mutt preponderate fome way or other. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

2 . To exceed in influence or power analogous to we ght. 

In matters of probability, we cannot be fure that we have 
all particulars before us, and that there is no evidence be¬ 
hind, which may outweigh all that at prefent feems to pre¬ 
ponderate with us. Locke. 

By putting every argument on one fide and the other into 
the balance, we muft form a judgment which fide prepon¬ 
derates. Watts . 

Preponder a'tion. n.f. [from preponderate.] The aft or 
ftate of outweighing any thing. 

In matters, which require prefent praftice, we muft con¬ 
tent ourfclves with a mere preponderation of probable reafons. 

Watts's Logick. 

To Prepo'se. v. a. [prepofer , Fr. prdpono, Lat.] To put 
before. Di£ti 

Preposi'tion. n. f. [preepofttion, Fr. preepofitio , Lat.] In 
grammar, a particle governing a cafe. 

A prepofition Hgnifies fome relation, which the thing figni- 
fied by the word following it, has to fomething going before in 
the difeourfe; as, Cefar came /- Rome. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

Prepo'sitor. n.f. [preepofitor, Lat.] A fcholar appointed by 
the mafter to overlook the reft. 

To PREPOSSE'SS. v. a. [pr<c and pojfefs.] To fill with an 
opinion unexamined ; to prejudice. 

She was p'repoffeffed with the fcandal of fali vatln _r. Wifm, 

Prepossession, n.f. [from prepojfefs.] 

1. Preoccupation ; firft pofleffion. 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every man 
to give piety the prepoffeffion , before other competitors (hould 
be able to pretend to him’; and fo to engage him in holinefs 
firft and then in blifs. _ Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2 . Prejudice ; preconceived opittiorl. 

Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held under the 
prejudices and prepoffejfions of education, been abufed into 
fuch idolatrous fuperftitions, it might have been pitied, but 
not fo much wondred at. South's Sermons. 

With thought, from prepoffeffion free, refleft 

_ f °lar rays, as they the fight refpeft. Blackmore. 

PREPOSTEROUS, adj. [prapojlerus, Lat.] 

1. Having that firft which ought to be laft; wrong ; abfurd ; 
perverted. , 

Put a cafe of a land of Amazons, where the whole go¬ 
vernment, publick and private, is in the hands of women : 
is not fuch a prepofierous government againft the firft order of 
nature, for women to rule over men, and in itfelf void ? Bac. 

Death from a father’s hand, from whom I firft 
Receiv’d a being ! ’tis a prepofierous gift. 

An aft at which inverted nature ftarts. 

And blufhes to behold herfelf fo cruel. Denham. 

Such is the world’s prepofierous fate; 

Amongft all creatures, mortal hate 
Love, though immortal, doth create. Denham 

By this diftribution of matter, continual provifion is every 
where made for the fupply of bodies, quite contrary to the 
prepofierous reafonings of thofe men, who expected Co different 
ar ^ U - , . T Woodward’s Nat Hijh 

The method I take may be cenftired as prepofierous , be¬ 
caufe I thus treat laft of the antediluvian earth, which was 
hrft in order of nature. Woodward's Nat. Hifi 

2. Applied to perfons: foolilh ; abfurd. ' 

Prepofierous afs ! that never read fo far 
To kriow the caufe why mufick was ordain’d. Shakefb. 

20 H Paepo'ster.oCsi.y. 
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PreIpo'sterously. adv. [from prepojlerous.] In a wrong litua- 
tion ; abfurdly, 

Thofe things do beft pleafe me. 

That befal prepoft'roufly. Sbakefp. Midf. Night’s Dream. 

Upon this fuppofition, one animal would have its lungs, 
where another hath its liver, and all the other members pre- 
pojltroujly placed ; there could not be a like configuration of 
parts in any two individuals. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Pre^o'stlrousness. n.f [from prepojlcrous.] Abfurdity ; 
wrong order or method. 

Pre'potency. n. f [puspotentia, Lat.] Superior power j 
predominance. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and 
fuch as arifeth from a conftant root in nature, we might ex¬ 
pert the fame in other animals. Brown. 

Prepu'ce. n.f. [prepuce , Fr. praputium, Lat.] That which 
covers the glans ; forefkin. 

The prepuce was much inflamed and fwelled. TVifeman. 
To Pre'require. v. a. [prte and require.} To demand pre- 
vioufly. 

Some primary literal fignification is prerequired to that other 
of figurative. Hammond. 

Prere quisite, adj. [_pra and requifite.] Something previoufly 
neceflary. 

The conformation of parts is neceflary, not only unto the 
prerequifite and previous conditions of birth, but aifo unto the 
parturition. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Before the exiftence of compounded body, there muft be a 
pre-cxiftencc of adtive principles, necellarily prerequijite to 
the mixing thefc particles of bodies. Hale. 

Prerogative, n.f. [prerogative , Fr. preerogativa, low Lat.] 
An cxclufive or peculiar privilege. 

My daughters and the fair Parthenia might far better put 
in their claim for that prerogative. Sidney. 

Our prerogative 

Calls not your counlels, but our natural goodnefs 
Imparts this. Sbakefp. 

How could communities, 

The primogeniture, and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, feeptres, and crowns, 

But by degree. Hand in autbenlick place ? Sbakefp. 

The great Caliph hath an old prerogative in the choice and 
confirmation of the kings of Aflyria. Knolles. 

They are the beft laws, by which the king hath the jufteft 
prerogative, and the people the beft liberty. Bacon. 

Had any of thefe fecond caufes defpoiled God of his pre- 
rogative , or had God himfelf conftraincd the mind and will 
of man to impious acts by any ccleftia! inforcements? Raleigh. 

They obtained another royal prerogative and power, to 
make war and peace at their pleafure. Davies. 

The houfe of commons to thefc their prerogatives over the 
lords, fent an order to the lieutenant of the tower, that he 
Ihould caufe him to be executed that very day. Clarendon. 

For freedom fiill maintain’d alive. 

Freedom an Englilh lubjedts’ foie prerogative, 

Accept our pious praife. Dryden. 

All with the dire prerogative to kill, 

Ev’n they wou’d have the pow’r, who want the will. 

Dryden. 

It feems to be the prerogative of human underftanding, 
when it has diftinguilhed any ideas, fo as to perceive them to 
be different, to confider in what circumftances they are ca¬ 
pable to be compared. Locke. 

I will not confider only the prerogatives of man above other 
animals, but the endowments which nature h 3 th conferred on 
his body in common with them. Ray on the Creation. 

Prero'gatived. adj. [from prerogative.] Having an exclu- 
• five privilege ; having prerogative. 

’Tis the plague of great ones, 

Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the bafe; 

’Tis deftiny unlhunable. Sbakefp. 

Pres. Pres,prejl, feem to be derived from the'Saxon, ppeoyv, a 
prieft ; it being ufual in after times to drop the letter o in like 
cafes. ~ * Gilfon's Camden. 

PRESA'GE. n.f. [prefage, Fr. prafigium, Lat.] Prognoftick; 
prefenfion of futurity. 

Joy and fhout prefage of vidtory. Alilton. 

Dreams have generally been conlidered by authors only as 
revelations of what has already happened, or as prefages of 
what is to happen. Addifon. 

To Presa'ge. v. a. [ prefager, Fr. prafagio , Latin.] 

i. To forebode; to foreknow; to foretell; to prophely. 

Henry’s late prefaging prophely 
Did glad my heart with hope. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

What pow’r of mind 
Forefecing, or prefaging from the depth 
Of knowledge paft or prefent, could have fear’d 
How fuch united force of gods, how fuch 
As flood like thefe, could ever know repulfe. Milton. 
This contagion might have been prefaged upon confidera- 
tion of its precurlcrs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Wifh’d freedom, I prefage you foon will find, 

If hcav’n be juft, and if to virtue kind. Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Sbakefp. 

Milton. 
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2. Sometimes with of before the thing foretold. 

That by certain figns we may prejage 
Of heats and rains, and wind’s impetuous rage 
The fov’reign of the heav’ns has let on high 5 ’ 

The moon to mark the changes of the Iky. 

2. -To foretoken ; to forefhow. 

If I may truft the flattering ruth of fleepj 
My dreams prefage fomc joyful news at hand. 

Dreams advife fome great good prefaging. 

That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow, prefage, 

A greater florin than all the Turkilh power 

Cari throw upon us. Denham's So tin 

When others fell, this Handing did prefage 
The crown fhou’d triumph over pop’lar rage. IValler 

Presa'gement. n.f. [from prefage.] 

1. Forebodement; prefenfion. 

I have (pent much enquiry, whether he had any ominous 
prefagement before his end. IVotton 

2. Foretoken. 

The falling of fait is an authcntick prefagement of ill l uc j. 
from whence nothwithflanding nothing can be naturally 
feared. Browns Vulgar Errours 

PRE'SBY ITR. n.f. [frejiyter, Lat. 5jW3t/r£i^J 

1. A prieft. 

Prefbyters abfent through infirmity from their churches 
might be Y.d to preach by thofe deputies who in their Head 
did but iiomilies. Hooker, b. v.f. 20. 

2 . A prefbyicnan. 

And prefbyters have their jackpuddings too. Butler. 

Presbyte'rian. adj. [7T££<rj3vT£f@r > .J Confiding of ciders • 
a term for a modern form of ecclcfiaftical government. 

Chiefly was urged the abolition of epifcopal, and the eftab- 
lifliing of prejbyterian government. King Charles. 

Presbyterian, n.f. [from pre/by ter.] An abettor of prclby- 
tery or calviniftical dilcipline. 

One of the more rigid prejbytcrians. Swif}. 

Presbyte'ry. n.f. [from prejbyter.] Body of elders, whether 
priefts or laymen. 

Thofe which ftood for the prefbytery , thought their caufe 
had more fympathy with the difci^line of Scotland than the 
hierarchy of England. Bacon. 

Flea-bitten lynod, an aflembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prcjbyt'ry , where laymen guide 
With the tame vvoolpack clergy by their fide. Cleavelemd. 

Pre'science. n.f. [prejcience , Fr. from prejeient.] Foreknow¬ 
ledge ; knowledge of future things. 

They tax our policy, and call it cowardice, 

Foreftall our prejcience, and efteem no adt 
But that of hand. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crejfda. 

Prefcience or foreknowledge, confidcred in order and nature, 
if we may fpeakof Ood after the manner of men, goeth be¬ 
fore providence; for God foreknew all things before he had 
created them, or before they had being to be cared for; and 
prefcience is no other than an infallible foreknowledge. Ral. 

If certain prefcience of uncertain events imply a contra- 
didtion, it feems it may be ftruck out of the omnifcicncy of 
God, and leave no blemifti behind. More. 

Of things of the moft accidental and mutable nature, God s 
prefcience is certain. South. 

Freedom was firft bellow’d on human race. 

And prejcience only held the fecond place. Dryden. 

PRE'SCIENT. adj. [prafeiens, Lat.] Foreknowing; pro- 
phetick. 

Henry, upon the deliberation concerning the marriage of 
his eldelt daughter into Scotland, had fliewed himfelf fenfiblc 
and almoft prejeient of this event. Bacon. 

VV ho taught the nations of the field and wood ? 
Prejeient, the tides or tempefts to withftand. Pope. 

Pre'scious. adj. [prafeius, Lat.] Having foreknowledge. 

Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 

Whofe holy loul the ftrokc of fortune fled; 

Prejiious of ills, and leaving me behind, 

To drink the dregs of life. Dryden s /Ends. 

To Presci'nd. v. a. [prajeindo, Lat.] To cut oft; m a li¬ 
ft radl. 

A bare adt of obliquity does not only prtfeind from, but 
pofitivcly deny fuch a fpecial dependence. horns. 

Presci'ndent. adj. [prajetndens, Lat.] Abftradling. 

We may, for one linglc adt, abftradt from a reward, which 
nobody, who knows the prefeindent faculties of the foul, can 
deny. Cbeyne's Pbilofopbical Principles- 

To PRESCRI'BE. v. a. [praferibo , Lat.] 

1. To fet down authoritatively ; to order; to diredt. 

Doth the ftrength of fome negative arguments prove this 
kind of negative argument ftrong, by force whereof all thing-' 
arc denied, which leripture affirmeth not, or all things, whic 
feripture prejeribeth not, condemned. nr. 

To the blanc moon her office they preferib’d. Milton. 

There’s joy, when to wild will you laws prefribe. 

When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryden . 

When parents loves are order’d by a fon. 

Let ftreams preferibe their fountains where to run. Dryden. 

J 2. To direct 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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2. To direct medically. 

The end of fatire is the amendment of vices by corredlion ; 
and he who writes honcftly is no more an enemy to the of¬ 
fender, than the phyfician to the patient, when he preferibes 
harlh remedies. Dryden. 

The extremeft ways they firft ordain, l 

preferibing fuch intolerable pain, £ 

As none but Cadar could fuftain. Dryden. j 

By a fhort account of the preffing obligations which lie on 
the magillrate, I IhaJl not fo much preferibe directions for the 
future, as praife what is paft. Atterbury. 

Should any man argue, that a phyfician underftands his 
own art beft; and therefore, although he Ihould preferibe poifon 
to all his patients, he cannot be juftly punilhed, but is an- 
fwerable only to God. Swif}. 

To Prescribe, v. n. 

1. To influence by long cuftom. 

A referve of puerility we have not Ihaken off from fchool, 
where being feafoned with minor fcntences, they preferibe 
upon our riper years, and never are worn out but with our 
memories. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2 . To influence arbitrarily. 

The affuming an authority of dilating to others, and a 
forwardnefs to preferibe to their opinions; is a conftant con¬ 
comitant of thisbiafsof our judgments. Locke. 

3. [Prefcrire, Fr.] To form a cuftom which has the force of Jaw. 

That obligation upon the lands did not preferibe or come 
into difufe, but by fifty confecutive years of exemption. Arb. 

4. To write medical directions and forms of medicine. 

Modern ’pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctor’s bills to play the doctor’s part. 

Bold in the practice of miftaken rules, 

Preferibe, apply, and call their mailers fools. Pope. 

Pre script, adj. [praferiptus, Lat.] Directed; accurately 
laid down in a precept. 

Thofe very laws fo added, they themfelves do not judge 
unlawful; as they plainly confefs both in matter of prcj'crfpt 
attire, and of rites appertaining to burial. Hooker. 

Pre'script. n.f [praferiptum, Lat.] Direction ; precept; 
model preferibed. 

By his prefeript, a fimCtuary is fram’d 
Of cedar, overlaid with gold. Milton. 

Prescription, n.f. [prefeription, Fr. praferiptio, Lat. from 
praferibo, Lat.] 

1. Rules produced and authorifed by long cuftom ; cuftom con¬ 
tinued till it has the force of law. 

You tell a pedigree 

Of threefcore and two years, a filly time 
To make prefeription for a kingdom’s worth. Sbakefp 
Ufe fuch as have prevailed before in things you have em¬ 
ployed them ; for that breeds confidence, and they will ftrive 
to maintain their prefeription. Bacon's Ejfays. 

It will be found a work of no final! difficulty, to dilbollels 
a vice from that heart, where long poffeffion begins to plead 
prefeription. South's Sermons. 

Our poet bade us hope this grace to find, 

To whom by long prefeription you are kind. Dryden 
The Lucquefe plead prefeription, for hunting in one of the 
diil^c s torefts, that lies upon their frontiers. Addison. 

2. Medical receipt. J 

My father left me fome preferiptions 
Of rare and prov’d effeCts; fuch as his reading 
And manifelt experience had collected 
For general fov’reignty. shaiff 

Approving of my obftmacy againft all common preferip- 
hens, he alked me, whether I had never heard the Indian 
way of curing the gout by moxa. Temtde 

Pre'seance. n.f [prefeance. Ft.] Priority of place in fitting.' 

1 he ghefts, though rude in their other falhions, may, for 
their dtfereet judgment in precedence and p efeance, read a 
leflon to our civilell gentry. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall 
Presence, n.f [prejence, Er. prafentia, Lat.] J 

1. btate of being prefent; contrary to abfencc. 

To-night we hold a folemn fupper, 

A ThlVT eft \? ur J , . re f c,,ce - , Sbakefp. 

I he prejence of a king engenders love 

Among!! his fubjects and his loyal friends. 

As it efifanimates his enemies. Sbakefp. Henry VI 

2. Approach face to face to a great perfonage. ^ 

an/ tS CP , hcrd D ° rUS anfwer f d witl > fuch'a trembling voice 
and abalhed countenance, and oftentimes fo far from the 
nutur, that it was lome fport to the young ladies, thinking 

w ,. Mc " that very prefence fear, * 

2 SmV r h . ° nCC lhe l' knew authont V did bear ! Daniel 

3 . State of being m the view of a mperior. 

1 hou know’ll the law of arms is fuch, 
hat, whofo draws a fword in th ’prefence ’t’s death. Sba 

In 1 f u k rh°-\ n °r b/ u’ hat P° wer 1 3,11 made bold, 

WY . a P ,e ff ntc here, to plead my thoughts. Shakefb 
Wifdom thy fitter, and with her did’ft play JP ‘ 

[n prejence of th’ Almighty. ‘ Y j, ru 

P " hap * 1 hare «* '» vreli confuted the repute of ^ £ 
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tellecluals, in bringing their imperfectibris into fuch difeern- 

Glanvitl's Scepf. 


ing prefences, 


Dryden. 


Sbakefp. 


Smith . 


II yr ejeuetd, 

Since clinging cares and trains of inbred fears. 

Not aw’d by arms, but in the prejence bold. 

Without relpeCt to purple or to gold. 

4. A number aflembled before a great perlon. 

Look I fo pale. 

—Ay ; and no man in the prefence. 

But his red colour hath forJbok his cheeks. 

Odmar, of all this prefence does contain. 

Give her your wreath whom you efteem moft fair. Dryden. 

5. Port; air; mien ; demeanour. 

Virtue is beft in a body that is comely, and that hath ra¬ 
ther dignity of prejence, than beauty of alpeCl. Bacon. 

A graceful prefence befpeaks acceptance, gives a force to 
language, and helps to convince by look and pofture. Collier. 
How great his prefence, how eredt his look. 

How ev’ry grace, how all his virtuous mother 
Shines in his face, and charms me from his eyes. 

6. Room in which a prince Ihows himfelf to his court. 

By them they pafs, all gazing on them round. 

And to the prefence mount, whole glorious view 
Their frail amazed fenfes did confound. Fairy ghteen. 

An’t pleafe your grace, die two great cardinals 
Wait in the prefence. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The lady Anne of Bretagne, palling through the prefence 
in the court of France, and efpying Chartier, a famous poet, 
leaning upon his elbow fall afleep, openly killing him, faid, 
wc muft honour with our kils, the mouth from whence fo 
many fweet verfes have proceeded. Peacbam. 

7. Readinefs at need ; quicknefs at expedients. 

A good bodily ftrength is a felicity of nature, but nothing 
comparable to a large underftanding and ready prefence of 

m ‘ nd ’ , L' Ejirange. 

Errors, not to be recall’d, do find 
Their beft redrefs from prefence of the mind. 

Courage our greateft failings does fupply. IValler. 

8 . The perlon of a fuperior. 

To her th e fov’reign prefence thus reply’d. Milton. 

Presence-chamber. ,n.f [prefence and chamber or room.] 

I resence-room. J The room in which a great per fon 
receives company. 

If thefe nerves, which are the conduits to convey them 
from without to their audience in the brain, the mind’s pre¬ 
fence-room, are fo difordered, as not to perform their functions, 
they have no poftern to be admitted by. Locke. 

Kneller, with filence and furprife. 

We fee Britannia’s monarch rife. 

And aw’d by thy delufive hand. 

As in the prefence-chamber Hand. Addifon 

Prese’nsion. n.f [jsrafenfto, Lat.] Perception beforehand. * 

PRF'1^ §e 5° g r S Pr f nf: s n ° f Winds is exa,ft - Drown. 

1 RE SEN I. adj. [prejent, hr. prajens, Lat.] 

1. Not abfent; being face to face; being at hand. 

„ f „ B - nC,th ; r wf , thefe are an 7 impediment, becaufe the re¬ 
gent theicof is of an infinite immenfity more than cdmmeii- 

maS u thC , W ° rld ’ and fuch as is moft inti¬ 
mately prefent with all the beings of the world. Hale 

Be not often prefent at feafts, not at all in diffolute com¬ 
pany ; plcafing objects Heal away the heart. Tavlor 

Much I have heard > 

Incredible to me, in this difpleas’d. 

That I was never prefent on the place 

Of thofe encounters. 4 •n 

2. Not paft ; not future. ^ 

Thou future things can’ll reprefent 
As prefent. M 

The moments paft, if thou art wife, retrieve 
W.tli plcafant mem’ry of the blifs they gave ; 

Thefours m plcafant mirth employ. 

And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior 

former age^were*’ “ ' ,0t b “" ha " ,h ' 

3. Ready.! tend ''quick iu cmergcucief ‘^ 

If a man write little, he had need have a great memorv s 
f he confer little he had need have a prefent wit; Zd 7 f he 
readlmle he had need have much cunning. * B ac * 

Tis a high point of philofophy and virtue for a man to be 

“ b = W Prided 2SSIS 

4- Favrmrably attentive; not negleSful j propitiouf 
Be prejent to her now, as then. 

And let not proud and fadious men 

Agamft your wills opp 0 f e their nlit r hts . B enj. John fon. 

rhe golden goddefs, prefent at the pray’r, V J J 
Well knew he meant th’ inanimated fair. 

And gave the ftp of granting his defire. Dryden 

Tiffin | d ] r h ° Pe r ' any p,ace but thcre » 

and tlK fvetal obj ' as al1 

6. Not abftracted; not abfent of mind ; aftentivej 

Tie 
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The Present. An elliptical expreflion for the prefent time-, Present a'nfous. adj. [from prafentaneus, Lat.] Ready i 
the time now exifting. quick ; immediate. 






itil 


Milton. 

Waller. 
Drydcn. 
Shakejp. 


When he faw defeend 
The fon of God to judge them, terrify’d 
He fled ; not hoping to deape, but fhun 
The prefent ; fearing guilty, what his wrath 
Might fudderily inflict. Mlltofi. 

Men that fet their hearts only upon th e prefent, without 
looking forward into the end of things are ftruck at. L'EJlr. 
Who, fmee their own (hort undcrflandings reach 
No further than the prefent, think ev’n the wife, 

Speak what they think, and tell tales of thcmfclves. Rowe. 

At Present, [a prefent, Fr.J At the prefent time; now; 
elliplicallv, for the prejent time. 

The Rate is at prefent very fenfible of the decay in their 
trade. Addifon. 

Pre'sent. n.f [prefent, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A gift; a donative; fomething ceremonioufly given. 

Plain Clarence ! 

I will fend thy foul to heav’n. 

If heav’n will take the prefent at our hands. Shakefp. 

His dog to-morrow, by his mailer’s command, he mult 
carry for a prefent to his lady. Shakefp. 

He fent part of the rich fpoil, with the admiral’s enfign, as 
a prefent unto Solyman. Knolles's Hiji. of the Turks. 

Say heav’nly mufe, lhall not thy facred vein 
Afford a prefent to the infant God ? 

Hall thou no verfe, no hymn, no folemn ftrain. 

To welcome him to this his new abode ? 

They that are to love inclin’d. 

Sway’d by chance, not choice or art 
To the firft that’s fair or kind. 

Make a prefent of their heart. 

Somewhat is fure defign’d by fraud or forc-c j 
Trull not their prefents, nor admit the horfe. 

2. A letter or mandate exhibited. 

Be it known to all men by thefe prefents. „ 

To Prese'nt. v. a. [prafento, low Lat. prefenter , Fr. in all 
the fenfes.] 

1. To place in the prefence of a fuperior. 

On to the facred hill 

They led him high applauded, and prefent 

Before the feat fupreme. Milton’s Par. Lojl, h. vi. 

2. To exhibit to view or notice. 

He knows not what he fays; and vain is it, 

That we prejent us to him. Shakejp. King Lear. 

3. To offer; to exhibit. 

Thou therefore now advife. 

Or hear what to my mind firft thoughts prefent. Milton. 

Now ev’ry leaf, and ev’ry moving breath 
Prefents a foe, and ev’ry foe a death. Denham. 

Ledtoridcs’s memory is ever ready to offer to his mind 
fomething out of other men’s writings or converfations, and 
is preheating him with the thoughts of other perfons perpe¬ 
tually. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

4. To give formally and ceremonioufly. 

Folks in mudwall tenement. 

Affording pepper-corn for rent, 

Prefent a turkey or a hen 
To thofc might better fpare them ten. 

5. To put into the hands of another. 

So ladies in romance aflift their knight, 

Prefent the fpear, and arm him for the fight. 

6. To favour with gifts. To prefent, in the fenfe of to give, 
has feveral drudges : we fay ablblutely, to prefcnt « man, to 
give fomething to him. This is lefs in ufe. The common 
phrafes are if picks* a gift to a man-, or, to prefent the man 

W/ Thou fpendeft thy time in waiting upon fuch a great one, 
and thy eftate in prefenting him ; and, after all, halt no other 
reward, but fometimes to be failed upon, and always to be 
, ’ South s Sermons. 

failed at. . . , 

He now prefents, as ancient ladies do. 

That courted long, at length arc forc’d to woo Dryden. 
Odlavia prelented the poet, for his admirable elegy on her 

fon Marcellus. ,, . ^ **' 

Should I prefent thee with rare figur d plate, 

) how thy rifing heart would throb and beat. 


Prior. 


Drydcn. 


O how thy 'rifing heart would throb and beat. Dryden. 

7. To prefer to ecclcliaftical benefices. 

That he put thefe bifhops in the places of the deceafcd by 
his own authority, is notorioufly lalfe; for the duke of Saxony 
always prefented. eroury.* 

8. To offer openly. , , , . ^ . 

He was appointed admiral, and prefented battle to the 

’ French navy, which they refufed. Hayward. 

9. To introduce by fomething exhibited to the view or notice. 
Not in ufe. 

Tell on, quoth fhe, the woful tragedy. 

The which thefe reliques fad prefent unto. 

10 To lay before a court of judicature, as an objedt ol en- 

grand juries w ere pradifed effectually with to prejent 
the faid pamphlet, with all aggravating bpithets. Swift. 


Some plagues partake of fuch malignity, that, like a p re - 
fentaneous poilon, they cnecatc in two hours. Harvn 

Prese'nt able. adj. [from prefent .] What may be prelented! 
Incumbents of churches prefentable cannot, by their foie 
acl, grant their incumbencies to others; but may make 
leafes of the profits thereof. Ay life's Paragon. 

Presentation, n.f. [preJerAation, Fr. from prejent.] 

1. The adl of prefenting. 

Prayers are fometimes a prefentation of mere defires, as a 
mean of procuring deiired effects at the hands of God. Hooka, 

2. The adl of offering any one to an eccleiiaftical benefice. 

He made effedlual provifion for recovery of advowfons and 
prefentations to churches. [ ia ( t 

What, (hall the curate controul me ? have not I the pre¬ 
fentation ? Cay. 

3. Exhibition. 

Thefe prefentations of fighting on the ftage, arc neccflary 
to produce the effects of an heroick play. Drydm. 

4. This word is mifprinted for pre enfuni. 

Although in fundry animals, we deny not a kind of natuial 
meteorology, or innate prefentation both of wind and weather, 
yet that proceeding from lenfe, they cannot retain that ap- 
prehenfion after death. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Prese'ntative. adj. [from prefent.] Such as that prefenia- 
tions may be made of it. 

Mrs. Gulfton pofftfled of the impropriate parfonage of Bar. - 
well, did procure from the king leave to annex the lame to 
the vicarage, and to make it prej'entative, and gave them both 
to St. John’s College in Oxon. Spelmon. 

Presentee, n.f. [from prefente, Fr.] One prefented to a 
benefice. 

Our laws make the ordinary a difltirber, if he does not 
give inflitution upon the fitnefs of a perfon prefented to him, 
or at leaft give notice to the patron of the difability of his 
prejentee. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

Presenter, n.f. [from prefent.] One that prefents. 

The thing was acceptable, but not the prejenter. L'EJlr. 
Prese'ntial. adj. [from prejent'] Suppcting actual‘prefence. 
By union, I do not underitand that which is local at pr<- 
fential, becaufc I coniitlcr God as omniprclent. Norris. 
Presentia'lity. n. f. [from prejential .J State of being 
prefent. 

This eternal, indivifiblc adl of his cxiftence makes all 
futures actually prefent to him ; and it is rhe prejentiality of 
the objedt, which founds the unerring certainty ut hi. know¬ 
ledge. South’s Sermons. 

To Prkse'ntiate. v. a. [from prefent .] To make preient. 
The fancy may be fo llrong, as to prefentiate upon one 
theatre, all that ever it took notice of in times pail: the 
power of fancy, in prefentiating any one thing that is pall, 
being no lefs wonderful, than having that power, it Ihould 
alfo acquire the perfection to prefentiate theni all. Crew. 
Presenti fick.. adj. [prajens and facia, Latin.] Making 
prefent. Not in ufe. 

Presenti fickly. adv. [from prefentifek .] In fuch a manner 
as to make preient 

The whole evolution of times and ages, from everlailing ta 
everlafting, is colleCtedly and prcfentifickly rcprcicntcd to God 
at once, as if all things and actions w ere, at this very inilant, 
really prefent and exiltent before him. More. 

Pre sently, adv. [from prefent.] 
x. At prefent; at this time; now. 

The towns and forts you prejently have, are ftill left unto 
you to be kept either with or without garriibns, fo as you 
alter not the laws of the country. Sidney. 

I hope we may prelumc, that a rare thing it is not in the 
church of God, even for that very word which is read to be 
prejently their joy, and afterwards their lludy that hear it. 
r J Hooker, b. v. J• 2. 

To fpeak of it as requireth, would require very long dil- 
courfc ; all 1 will prejently fay is this. Hooker, b.l J-l°- 
Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which pitjenij 
it hath, fuppofeth itfelf to ftand in need of all which it hat 
not. Raleigh's Ejfat* 

2. Immediately; foon after. . , 

Tell him, that no hiilorycan match lus policies, ano r r- 
fently the fot fhall meafure himfolf by himfolf. 
Presentment, n.f. [from prejent.] 

1. The acl of prefenting. 

When comes your book forth r 
Upon the heels of my prejentment. 

2 . Any thing prelented or exhibited ; reprefentation. 

Thus I hurl 

My dazzling fpclls into the fpungy air. 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illufion. 

And give it falfe prejentments , left the place 
And my quaint habits breed aftoniftinient. 


Sha'ufp. 


Mtn> n - 


And my quaint nanus diccu ...- . . 

3. In law, prejentment is a mere denunciation oi the j • 
felves or forne other officer, asjultice, conftabfo, foarcher, 
veyors, and, without any information, ol an otttnee 
able in the court to which it is prefented. q’jje 
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The grand juries were pradtifed effedlually with, to prefent 
the faid pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and their pre- 
fentments publifhed for feveral weeks in all the news-papers. 

J Sivift to Pope. 

Pke'seNTNESs. n. f. [fro m prefent.] Prefence of mind; quick- 
nefs at emergencies. 

Goring had a much better undemanding, a much keener 
courage,°and prefentnefs of mind in danger. Clarendon. 

Preservation, n.f. [from preferve.] The adl of preferv- 
ing; care to preferve; adl of keeping from deftruCtion, de¬ 
cay, or any ill. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prejervation , which, perforce, 

I give my tendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love him, he is 
their mighty protection, a prejervation from Humbling, and 
a help from falling. Eccluf. Xxxiv. 16. 

Ev’ry fenfelefs thing, by nature’s light; 

Doth prefervation feek, deftruCtion fhun. Davies. 

Our allwife maker has put into man the uneafinefs of hun¬ 
ger, thiril, and other natural defires, to determine their wills 
for the prefervation of theinfelves, and the continuation of 
their fpccies. Locke. 

Preservative, n.f. [prefervatif, Fr. from preferve.] That 
which has the power of preferving; fomething preventive; 
fomething that confers fecurity. 

If we think that the church needeth not thofc ancient pre- 
fervatives, which ages before us were glad to ufe, we de¬ 
ceive ourfelvcs. Hooker. 

It hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of arfenick, 
as prefervatives againil the plague; for that being poifons 
thcmfclves, they draw the venom to them from the ipirits. 

Bacon's Nat. HiJl. 

Were there truth herein, it were the bed prefervative for 
princes, and perfons exalted unto fuch fears. Brown. 

Bodies kept clean, which ufe prefervatives, are likely to 
cfcape infeClion. Harvey. 

The molt cffeClual prefervative of our virtue, is to avoid 
the converfation of wicked men. Rogers. 

Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really made ufe of 
as a prefervative againft enchantment. B oome’s Notes on Odyf. 
To PRESE'RVE. v. a. [prafervo, low Latin ; preferver, Fr.j 

1. To fave ; to defend from deftruCtion or any evil; to keep. 

The Lord lhall deliver me from every evil work, and pre¬ 
ferve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 2 Tim. iv. 18. 

God font me to preferve you a pofterity, and fave your 
lives. Gen. xlv. 7. 

She fhall lead me foberly in my doings, and preferve me in 
her power. JVifdom ix. ri. 

He did too frequently gratify their unjuftifiable dcligns, a 
guilt all men, who are obnoxious, are liable to, and can 
hardly preferve thcmfclves from. Clarendon. 

We can preferve unhurt our minds. Milton. 

To be indifferent, which of two opinions is true, is the 
right temper of the mind, that preferves it from being im- 
pofed on, till it has done its bed to find the truth. Locke. 

Every petty prince in Germany muft be intreated to pre¬ 
ferve the queen of Great Britain upon her throne. Swift. 

2. To foafon fruits and other vegetables with fugar and in other 
proper pickles : as, to preferve plumbs, walnuts, and cucumbers. 

Prese rve. n.f. [from the verb.] Fruit preierved whole in 
fugar. 

All this is eafily difeerned in thofe fruits, which are 
brought in preferves unto us. Brown. 

The fruit with the hufk, when tender and young, makes 
a good preferve. Mortimer. 

Preserver, n.f. [from preferve.'] 

1. One who preferves; one who keeps from ruin or mifehief. 

Sit, my preferver, by thy patient’s fide. Shakefp. 

To be always thinking, perhaps, i» the privilege of the 
infinite author and preferver of things, who never (lumbers 
nor fleeps; but is not competent to any finite being. Locke. 

Andrew Doria has a ilatue ercCled to him, with the glo¬ 
rious title of deliverer of the commonwealth; and one of his 
family another, that calls him its preferver. Addifon. 

2. He v/ho makes preferves of fruit. 

To Preside, v. >1. [from prafidca, Lat. prefider, Fr.] To 
be fet over; to have authority over. 

Some o’er the publick magazines prefide, 

And fomc are font new forage to provide. Drydcn. 

O’er the plans 

Of thriving peace, thy thoughtful fires prefide. Thomfon. 
Presidency, n.f [prejidence, Fr. from pnefulent.] Superin¬ 
tendence. 

What account can be given of the growth of plants from 
mechanical principles, moved without the prefuiency and gui- 
dance of fomc fuperior agent. R ay on the Creation. 

rRE'siDENT. n. /. [prafidens, Lat. preftdent, Fr.] 

1. One placed with authority over others ; one at the head of 
others. 

As the preftdent of my kingdom, will I 
Appear there for a man. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

he tutor fits ... the chair as preftdent or moderator, to fee 
rnat tfte rules ol deputation be obfrrved. Watts . 


PRE 

2. Governour; prefeCt. . 

How mifat thofe captive Ifraelites, under the overlight and 
government 1 of Affyrian prejidents, be able to leave the 
places they were to inhabit. Breerewoodon Languages * 

3. A tutelary power. 

This laft complaint th’ indulgent ears did pierce 

Of juft Apollo, preftdent of verfe. Waller. 

Presidentship, n. f. [ftom preftdent.] The office and place 
of prefident. , 

When things came to trial of praflice, their pallors learn¬ 
ing would be at all times of force to overperfuade fimplc men, 
who, knowing the time of their own prefidcntfhip to be but 
fhort, would always ftand in fear of their miniltcis perpetual 
authority. . LLooker s Picface. 

Presi'dial. adj. [praftdium, Lat.] Relating to a garnion. 

To PRESS, v. a. [prefer, Fr. premo,prejjus, Lat.] 

1. To fqueeze ; to cruih. 

The grapes I prefed into Pharaoh’s cup. Gen. xl. 1 r. 

Good meafure prefed down, fhaken together, and running 
over, fhall men give into your bofom. Luke vi. 3b. 

From lweet kernels profs’d. 

She tempers dulcet creams. Milton . 

I put pledgets of lint preffed out on the excoriation. WiJem. 

Their morning milk the peafants profs at night. 

Their evening milk before the rifing light. Drydcn» 

After preftng out of the eolefeed for oil in Lincolnfhire, 
they bum the cakes to heat their ovens. Mortimer. 

2. To diftrefs; to crufh with calamities. 

Once or twice fhe heav'd the name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it prcjl her heart. Shakefp . 

3. To conilrain ; to compel; to urge by neceffity. 

The experience of his goodnefs in her own deliverance, 
might caufe her merciful diipofition to take fo much the more 
delight in faving others, whom the like neceffity fhould 
prefs. Hooker. 

The pods that rode upon mules and camels, went out, 
being haftened and prefed on by the king’s commands. EJlher. 

I was preft by his majefty’s commands, to affift at the 
treaty. Temple's Mifccl. 

He gapes ; and ftraight 

With hunger prcjl, devours the pleafing bait. Drydcn. 

He prefed a letter upon me, within this hour, to delivef 
to you. Dryden's Spa/tiJ1) Fryar. 

4. To drive by violence. 

Come with words as medical as true; 

Honcft as either, to purge him of that humour 

That prefes \dm from deep. Shakefp. 

5. To afl'eift llrongly. 

Paul was prcjjed in fpirit, and teftified to the Jews that 
Jefus was Omit. Acts xviii. 

Wickednefs condemned by her own witnefs, and prefed 
with confciencc, forecafteth grievous things. Wifdom xvii. 11. 

6. To enforce ; to inculcate with argument or importunity. 

Be Cure to prefs upon him every motive. Addifon. 

I am the more bold to prefs it upon you, becaufc thefe ac- 
complifhments fit more handfomely on perfons of quality, 
than any other. Felton on the Claftcks. 

Thofe who negotiated, took care to make demands im- 
poffible to be complied with; and therefore might fccurely 
prefs every article, as if they were in earned. Swift. 

J. To urge; to bear ftrongly on. 


Chymifts I may prefs with arguments, drawn from fome of 
the eminenteft writers of their fodt. Boyle. 

8. To comprefs; to hug, as in embracing. 

He prefs’d her matron lips 

With kifles pure. ' Milton. 

She took her fon, and prefs'd 

Th’ illuftrious infant to her fragrant.breaft. Dryden. 

His cafy heart receiv’d the guilty flame. 

And from that time he prcjl her with his paffion. Smith * 
Lcucothoc (hook. 

And prefs'd Palemon cloferin her arms. Pope. 

g. To adl upon with weight. 

The place thou prefejl on thy mother earth. 

Is all thy empire now: now it contains thee. Dryden. 
10. To make earned. Prejl is here perhaps rather an adjedlive ; 
prejlc, I r. or from prefse or emprefs'e, Fr. 

Let them be prefed, and ready to give fuccours to their 
confederates, as it ever was with the Romans; for if the 
confederate had leagues defenfive with divers other ftates, and 
implored their aids, the Romans would ever be the formoft. 

ts a c . • Bacon's Efays » 

Prcjl for their country’s honour and their king’s; 

On their fliarp beaks they whet their pointed flings. Dryd. 
I. 1 o force into military fervice. This is properly Intprcfs. 

Do but fay to me what I fhould do. 

That in your knowledge may by me be done. 

And I am prcjl into it. Shakefp 

bor every man that Bolingbroke hath prefs'd 
1 o lift (harp Heel againft our sroldcn crown, 

Heav n for his Richard hath in (lore 
A glorious angel. shakefp, Richard II. 

I rom London by the king was I prejl forth. Shakejp. 

They 
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They are enforced of very neceflity to prcfs the belt and 
greateft part of their men out of the Weft countries, which 
is no fmall charge. Raleigh. 

The endeavour to raife new men for the recruit of the army 
by preffing, found oppoiition in many places. Clarendon. 

The peaceful peaiant to the wars is prejl , 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious reft. Dryden. 

Muft grandfon Filbert to the wars be prejl. Gay. 

You were prejfed for the fea-fervice, and got ofF with much 
a-do. Swift. 

To Press, v. n. 

1. To aft with compulfivc violence ; to urge ; to diftrefs. 

If there be fair proofs on the one fide, and none at all on 
the other, and if the mod prejfmg difficulties be on that fide, 
on which there are no proofs, this is fufficient to render one 
opinion very credible, and the other altogether incredible. 

Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

A great many uneafineffcs always folliciting the will, it is 
natural, that the greateft and moft prejjing fhould determine 
it to the next action. Locke. 

2. To go forward with violence to any objedt. 

I make bold to prcfs 
With fo little preparation. 

—You’re welcome. Shakefp. 

I prefs toward the mark for the prize. Phil. iii. 14. 

The Turks gave a great Ihout, and prejfed in on all fide?, 
to have entered the breach. Knolles. 

Thronging crowds prefs on you as you pafs, 

And with their eager joy make triumph flow. Dryden. 

Th’ infulting viftor prefj'es on the more, 

And treads the fteps the vanquifh’d trod before. Dryden « 

She is always drawn in a pofture of walking, it being as 
natural for Hope to prefs forward to her proper objefls, as for 
Fear to fly from them. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our journey, 
much lefs turn back or fit down in defpair; but prefs chear- 
fully forward to the high mark of our calling. Rogers. 

3. To make invafion ; to encroach. 

On fuperior powers 

Were we to prefs, inferior might on ours. Pope. 

4. To croud ; to throng. 

For he had healed many, infomuch that they prejfed upon 
him for to touch him. Mar. iii. 10. 

Counfcl flie may ; and I will give thy ear 
The knowledge firft of what is fit to hear: 

What I tranfafl with others or alone. 

Beware to learn ; nor prefs too near the throne. Dryden. 

5. To comej unfeafonably or importunately. 

6. To urge with vehemence and importunity. 

He prejfed upon them greatly; and they turned in. Gen. 
The lefs blood he drew, the more he took of treafure; 
and, as (bme conftrued it, he was the more fparing in the one, 
that he might be the more prejfsng in the other. Paeon. 

So thick the Ihiv’ring army ftands. 

And prefs for paffage with extended hands. Dryden. 

•j. To aft upon or influence. 

When arguments prefs equally in matters indifferent, the 
fafeft method is to give up ourleives to neither. Addifon. 

8. To Press upon. To invade ; to pufh againft. 

Patroclus prcjfes upon Heft or too boldly, and by obliging 
him to fight, difeovers it was not the true Achilles. Pope. 

Press. n.J. [ prejfoir , Fr. from the verb.] 

j. The inftrument by which any thing is crufhed or fqueezed. 
The prefs is fuH, the fats overflow. Joel iii. 13. 

When one came to the prefs fats to draw out fifty veffcls 
out of the prefs, there were but twenty. Hag. ii. 16. 

The ftomach and inteftines arc the prcfs, and the laflcal 
veffcls the ftrainers, to feparate the pure cmulfion from the 
laces. Arbuthnot. 

They kept their doaths, when they were not worn, con- 
flan tlv in a prefs, to give them a luftre. Arbutlmot. 

7. The’inflrument by which books are printed. 

Thefe letters are of the fecond edition; he will print them 
out of doubt, for he cares not what he puts into the prefs , 
when he would put us two in. Shakejp. 

3. Croud; tumult ; throng. 

Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring their virtues, 
went about to facrifice unto them, rent their garments in token 
of horror, and as frighted, ran crying through the prefs of 
the people, O men wherefore do ye thclc things. Hooker. 

She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 

Whofe upper end to higheft heaven was knit. 

And lower part did reach 10 loweft hell. 

And all that prefs did round about her fwell. 

To catchcn hold of that long chain. Fairy §htecn. 

Who is it in the prefs that calls on me ? 

I hear a tongue, fhriller than all the mufick. 

Cry, C;cfar. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

£)cath having prey’d upon the outward parts, 

Leaves them inl'enfiblfrj his fiege is now 
Againft the mind ; the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of ltrange fanuiies ; 


PRE 

Which in their throng, and Jn.yi t0 that laid hold 
Confound themfelves. Shat,U. if , 

Ambitious Turnusin the prefs appears, JP ' 

And aggravating crimes augment their fears. n . 

A new exprefs all Agra docs affright, 

Darah and Aurengzebe are join’d in fight; 

The prefs of people thickens to the court/ 

Th’ impatient croud devouring the report. n .j 

Through the prefs enrag’d Thaleftris flics, 

And l'catters deaths around from both her eyes. p 

4. A kind of wooden cafe or frame for doaths and other afe?'' 

Creep into the kill hole.-Neither prefs, coffer Xla 
trunk ; but he hath an abftrad for the remembrance VS 

P i aCCS ’ n- r Shakefp. Merry ITives of IVindf^ 

5. A commiffion to force men into military fervice. Forimb f 

If I be not afhamed of my foldiers, I am a fowe’d gurnet’ 
I have mifus’d the king’s prcfs damnably. Shakeib 

Concerning the mufters and prefes for fufficient mariner/fd 
ferve in his majefty’s Chips, cither the care is very little or 
the bribery very great. R J-, 

Pre'ssbed. n.J. [prefs and bed.] Bed fo formed, as to be fW 
up in a cafe. 

Pre'sser. n.f [from/™/}.] One that preffes or works at a prcfs 

,Of the fluffs I give the profits to dyers and prejfers. Swift] 

Pre'ssganc. n.f. [prefs and gang.] A crew that ftrols about 
the ftreets to force men into naval fervice. 

Pre'ssingly. adv. [from prejjing.'] With force; clofely. 
The one contracts his words, (peaking prejfngly and fliort- 
the other delights in long-breathed accents. ff m j 

Pre'ssion. n.J. [from prefs.] The aift of preffing. 

If light confided only in prejfon, propagated without aftual 
motion, it would not be able to agitate and heat the bodies 
which refract and re fled it: if it coniifted in motion, propa¬ 
gated to all diftanccs in an inftant, it would require an infinite 
force every moment, in every Alining particle, to generate 
that motion : and if it confuted i nprcjjion or motion, propa¬ 
gated either in an inftant or in time, it would bend into the 
lhadow. Newton's Upticks. 

Pre'ssitant. adj. Gravitating; heavy. A word not in life. 
Neither the cclcftial matter of the vortices, nor the air, 
nor water arc prefjitant in their proper places. More. 

Pke'ssman. n.f. [prefs and man.] 

1. One who force., another into fen ice; one who forces away. 

One only path to all; by which the preffmen came. Chop. 

2. One who makes the impreffion of print by the prefs: di- 
ftind from the compofitor, who ranges the types. 

Prf/ssmoney. n.f. [prefs and money.] Money given tp a fol- 
dier when he is taken or forced into the fervice. 

Here Peafcod, take my pouch, ’tis all I own, 

’Tis my prejfmoney .—Can this filver fail l Cap, 

Pre'ssure. n.J. [from prefs.] 

1. The ad of preffing or crufhing. 

2. The ftate of being prefled or crufhed. 

V Force ading againft any thing; gravitation ; preflion. 

The inequality of the prefure of parts appeareth in this; 
that if you take a body of ftone, and another of wood of the 
fame magnitude and fhape, and throw them with equal force, 
you cannot throw the wood fo far as the ftone. Bacon. 

Although the glades were a little convex, yet this tranfpa- 
rent fpot was of a confiderable breadth, which breadth feemed 
principally to proceed from the yielding inwards of the parts 
of the glafles, by rcafon of their mutual preffure. Newton. 

The blood flows through the veffels by the excefs of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preffure, which in fat 
people is exceffive. Arbuthnot. 

4. Violence inflided ; oppreffion. 

A wife father ingcnuoufly confeffed, that thofe, which per- 
fuaded preffure of confcicnccs, were commonly interefted 
therein. Bacon's EJfaps. 

5. Afflidion ; grievance ; diftrefs. 

Mine own and my people’s prejfures are grievous, and 
peace would be very pleating. King Charles. 

The genuine price of lands in England would be twenty 
years purchafc, were it net for accidental prejfures under which 
it labours. Child's Difcourfe of Trade. 

To this confideration he retreats, in the midft of all Ws 
prejfures, with comfort; in this thought, notwitnftanding the 
fad afflictions with which he was overwhelmed, he mightily 
exults. Atterburys Sermons. 

Excellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in the mid 
of his great troubles and prejfures, acquaint thyfclf now wit 
God, and be at peace. 

6. Impreffion ; ftamp ; charader made by impreffion. 

From my memory 

I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records. 

All faws of books, all forms, all prejfures paft, . 

That youth and obfervation copy’d there. $ha ejp* 

Prkst. adj. [prejl or pret, Fr.] , . . t 

I. Ready ; not dilator)-. This is faid to have been the origin* 
fenfe of the word prejl men ; men, not forced into the ervl 
as now we underftand it, but men, for a certain turn 
ceived, prejl or ready to march at command. £ jc jj 
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Each mind is prejl, and open every ear. 

To hear new tidings, though they no way joy us. Fairfax. 
Grittus defired nothing more than, at his firft entrance, to 
have confirmed the opinion of his authority in the minds of 
the vulgar people, by the prejl and ready attendance of the 
Vayuod. Knolles s Hijl. of the Turks. 

2. Neat; tight. In both fenfes the word is obfolece. 

More wealth any where, to be breefe 
More people, more hamjfomc and prejl 
Where find ye ? Tujer's Hujbandry. 

Prest. n.f. [prejl, Fr.] A loan. 

He required of the city a prejl of fix thoufand marks ; but, 
after many parlees, he could obtain but two thoufand pounds. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Prestica'tion. n.f. [prefligatio, Lat.] A deceiving; a jug¬ 
gling; a playing legerdemain. Diet. 

Pre'stiges. n. f {prejligia, Lat.J Ulufions; impoftures; 
juggling tricks. Did. 

Pre'sto. n.f. [prejlo, Italian.] Quick; at once. A word 
ufsd by thofe that ffiow legerdemain. 

Prejlo! begone ! ’tis here again ; 

There’s ev’ry piece as big as ten. Swift. 

Presumably, adv. [from prefume.] Without examination. 
Authors prefumably writing by common places, wherein, 
for many years, promifeuoufly amaffing all that make for their 
fubjeft, break forth at laft into ufelefs rhapfodies. Brown . 

To PRESU'MF. v. n. [p’cfumer, Fr. prafumo, Lat.] 

1. To fuppofe; to believe previoufly without examination. 

O much deceiv’d, much failing, haplefs Eve ! 

Of thy pro fum'd return ! event perverfe ! Milton. 

Experience fupplants the ufe of conjeifture in the point; 
we do not only prefume it may be fo, but adbually find it is 
fo. Government of the Tongue. 

2. To fuppofe; to affirm without immediate proof. 

Although in the relation of Mofes there be very few perfons 
mentioned, yet arc there many niore to be prefumed. Brown. 

I prefume, 

That as my hand has open’d bounty to you. 

My heart dropp’d love ; my pow’r rain’d honour more 
On you, than any. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

3. To venture without pofitive leave. 

There was a matter we were no lefs defirous to know, 
than fearful to a Ik, left we might prejume too far. Bacon, 

I to the heav’nly vifion thus prejum’d. Milton. 

4. To form confident or arrogant opinions. 

The life of Ovid being already written in our language, I 
will not pre fume fo far upon myfclf, to think 1 can add any 
thing to Mr. Sandys his undertaking. Dryden. 

T.fts man prefumes upon his parts, that they will not fail 
him at time of need, and to thinks it iuperfluous labour to 
make any provifion beforehand. Locke. 

5. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 

I11 this we fail to perform the thing, which God feeth 
meet, convenient and good ; in that we prejtune to fee what 
is meet and convenient, better than God himfelf. Hooker. 

God, to remove his ways from human fenfe. 

Plac’d hcav’11 from earth to far, that earthly fight. 

If it prejume, might err in things too high. 

And no advantage gain. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. viii. 

6. It has on or upon fometimes before the thing fuppofed, or cau- 
fing prefumption. 

He, that would not deceive himfelf, ought to build his hy- 
pothetis on matter of fa£t, and not prejume on matter of fact, 
becaufe of his hypothefis. Locke. 

Luther prefumes upon the gift of continency. Atterbury. 

7. It has of foinctipies, but not properly. 

Prefuming of his force, with fparkling eyes, 

Already he devours the promis’d prize. Dryden. 

Presumer. n f [from prefume.] One that prefuppofes ; an 
arrogant perfon. 

Heavy with fome high minds is an overweight of obliga¬ 
tion ; otherwife great defervers do grow intolerable pre- 
fumers. Wotton. 

Presumption, n.f. [prafumptus, Lat. prefomption, Fr.j 

1. Suppolition previoufly formed. 

Thpu haft Ihewed us how unfafe it is to offend thee, upon 
prrfumptions afterwards to plcafe thee. King Charles. 

Though men in general believed a future ftate, yet they had 
but con fo fed prcj'umptions of the nature and condition of it. Rog. 

2. Confidence grounded on any thing prefuppofed. 

A prefumption, upon this aid, was the principal motive for 
the undertaking. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Thofe at home held their immoderate engroffments of 
power by no other tenure, than their own prefumption upon 
the neceflity of affairs. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

3. An argument ftrong, but not demonftrative; a ftrong pro¬ 
bability. 

The error and unfufficicnce of their arguments doth make 
it, on the contrary fide againft them, a ftrong prefumption, 
that God hath not moved their hearts to think luch tilings, as 
he hath not enabled them to prove. Hooker, b. v./. 10. 

4. Arrogance; confidence blind and adventurous; prelump- 
tuouthels. 
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Let my prefumption not provoke thy wrath ; 

For I am forty, that with reverence 
I did not entertain thee as thou art. 

It warns a warier carriage in the thing, . 

Left blind prefumption work their ruining. Daniel. 

I had the prej r umption to dedicate to you a very unimifhed 
piece. Dryden. 

5. Unreafonable confidence of divine favour. 

The awe of his majefty will keep us from prefumpti>n, and 
the promifes of his mercy from defpair. Rogers. 

Presumptive, adj. [pre/omptive, Fr. from prefume.] 

1. Taken by previous luppofition. 

We commonly take lhape and colour for fo preemptive 
ideas of feveral fpecies, that, in a good picture, we readily 
fay this is a lion, and that a rofe. Locke. 

2. Suppofed : as, the prefumptivc heir: oppofed to the heir ap¬ 
parent. 

3. Confident; arrogant; prefumptuous. 

There being two opinions repugnant to each other, it may 
not be prefumptiue or fceptical to doubt of both. Brown. 

Pkesu'mptuous. adj. [prcj'umptueux, prefomptueux, Fr.] 

1. Arrogant; confident; infolent. 

Prefumptuous prielt, this place commands my patience. 

7 Shakefp. Henry VI. 

I follow him not 

With any token of prefumptuous fuit; 

Nor would I have him, till I do deferve him. Shakefp. 
The boldnefs of advocates prevail with judges; whereas 
they fhould imitate God, who repreffeth the prefumptuous , 
and giveth grace to the modeft. Bacon's EJJ'ays. 

Their minds fomewhat rais’d 
By falfe prefumptuous hope. Milton. 

Some will riot venture to look beyond received notions of 
the age, nor have to prefumptuous a thought, as to be wifer 
than their neighbours. Locke. 

2. Irreverent with refpe£t to holy things. 

Thus I prefumptuous: and the vifion bright. 

As with a fmile more brighten’d, thus reply’d. Milton. 

The pow’rs incens’d 
Punilh’d his prefumptuous pride. 

That for his daring enterprize (he dy’d. Dryden. 

Can’ft thou love 

Prefumptuous Crete, that boafts the tomb of Jove. Pope. 

Presumptuously, adv. [from prefumptuous.] 

1. Arrogantly; irreverently. 

Do you, who ftudy nature’s works, decide, 

Whilft I the dark myfterious caufe admire; 

Nor, into what the gods conceal, prefumptuoufly enquire. 

Addifon s Remarks on Italy . 

2. With vain and groundlefs confidence in divine favour. 

I entreat your prayers, that God will keep me from all 
premature perfuafion of my being in Chrift, and not fuffer 
me to go on prefumptuoufy or defperately in any courle Hamm . 

Presu'mptuousness. n.J. [from prefumptuous. J Quality of 
being prefumptuous ; confidence ; irreverence. 

Presuppo'sal. n.f [pra and fuppofal.] Suppofal previoufly 
formed. 1 

All things neceffary to be known that we may be faved, 
but known with prefuppofal of knowledge concerning certain 
principles, whereof it rcceivcth us already perfuaded. Hooker. 

To Presuppo'se. v. a. [prejuppojer , Fr. pra and Juppofe. J 
To fuppofe as previous. 

In as much as righteous life prefuppofetb life, in as much as 
to live virtuoufly it is impoffible except we live ; therefore the 
firft impediment, which naturally we endeavour to remove 
is penury and want of things, without which we cannot 
^ ve - , Hooker, b. \. f jo. 

All kinds of knowlege have their certain bounds; each of 
them prefuppofetb many neceffary things learned in other 
fciences, and known beforehand. Hooker, l>. i. 

Presupposition, n.f. [pre, uppofition, F r. pra and fuppofition. 1 
Suppofuion previoufly formed. 

Presurmi'se. n.f. [pra and furmife.] Surmife previoufly 
It was your prefurmife. 

That, in the dole of blows, your ion might drop. Shakelb 

Prete / nce. ». f. [pratenjus, Lat.] J 

1. A falfe argument grounded upon fiditious poftulates. 

This pretence againft religion will not only be baffled, but 
welhall gain a new argument to perfuade men over. Tiliotf 

2. The act of Ihowing or alleging what is not real. 

With flying fpeed and teeming great pretence 
Came running in a mcffenger. Fairy Queers. 

bo ftrong his appetite was to thofe executions he had been 
accuftom d to in Ireland, without any kind of commiffion or 
t of author,ty. CbrmU. 

O worthy not of liberty alone, 

Too mean pretence, but honour. Miller. 

nr Ct ^ >t ^ r °j ans > w > t h a feign'd pretence 

Uf proffer d peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryden. 
1 Ihould have drefled the whole with greater care ; but 1 
ad little time, which I am fure you know to be more than 
pretence. JVake's Preparation for Death. 

$ 3. Affumption ; 
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3. AlTumption; claim to notice. 

Dcfpife not thefe few entiling pages ; for never was any 
thing of this pretence more ingcnuoutly imparted. Evelyn. 

4. Claim true or falfe. 

Spirits in our juft pretences arm’d 
Fell with us. Ml/ton. 

Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a right of folely 
inheriting property or power. Locke. 

5. Shakefpcare ufes this word with more affinity to the original 
Latin, for fomething threatened, or held out to terrify. 

I have conceived a moft faint negleCt of late, which I have 
rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very 
pretence and purpofe of unkindnefs. Shakcfp. 

In the great hand of God I (land, and thence 
Againft the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of trcas’nous malice. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He hath writ this to feel my affection for your honour, and 
to no other pretence of danger. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To PRETEND. V. a. [ pratendo , Lat. pretendre , Fr.J 

j. To hold out} toftretch forward. This is mere Latin!ty, 
and not ufed. 

Lucagus, to lafli his horfes, bends 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. Dryden. 

2. To portend ; to forefliow. Not in ufe. 

All thefe movements feemed to be pretended by moving of 
the earth in Suffex. _ Hayward. 

3. To make any appearance of having; to allege falfcly. 

This let him know. 

Left wilfully tranfgreifing he pretend 
Surprifal. . Milton. 

What rcafon then can any man pretend againft religion, 
when it is fo apparently for the benefit, not only of human 
fociety, but of every particular perfon. Tillotfon. 

4. To (now hypocritically. 

’Tis their intereft to guard themfclves from thofe riotous 
effects of .pretended zeal, nor is itlcfs their duty. D. of Piety. 

5. To hold Out as a delufive appearance ; to exhibit as a cover 
of fomethihg hidden. This is rather Latin. 

Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; left that too heav’nly form, pretended 
To hellifh fa 1 (hood, fnare them. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

6. To claim. In this fenfe we rather fay, pretend to. 

Chiefs fhall be grudg'd the part which they pretend. Dry. 
Are they not rich ? what more can they pretend ? Pope. 

To Pre'tend. v.n. 

1. To put in a claim truly or falfely. It is feldom ufed witwout 
fhade of cenfure. 

What peace Cari be, where both to one pretend ? 

But they more diligent, and we more ftrong. Dryden. 
In thofe countries that pretend to freedom, princes are fub- 
jeCl to thofe laws which their people have chofcn. Swift. 

2 . To prefume on ability to do any thing ; to profefs prefump- 

tuoufly. ” , " . 

Of the ground of rednefs in this fea are we not fully fatis- 
fied ; for There is another red fca, whofe name we pretend 
not to make out from thefe principles. Brown. 

Prete'nder. n.f. [from pretend.] One who lays claim to 
any thing. 

The prize was difputed only till you were fecn ; now nil 
pretenders have withdrawn their claims. Dryden. 

Whatever victories the feveral pretenders to the empire ob¬ 
tained over one another, they are recorded on coins without 
the Icaft reflection. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

The numerous pretenders to places would never have becn 
kept in order, if expeflation had been cut off. Swift. 

To juft contempt ye vain pretenders fall. 

The people’s fable and the fcorn of all. Pope. 

Pretenders to philofophy or good fenfe grow fond of this 
fort of learning. _ . , lVatts ' 

Pretendingly, adv. [from pretending.] Arrogantly; pre- 

fUI I have? particular reafon to look a little pretendingly at 
prefent. T Collier on Pride. 

Prete'nsion. n.f [prctenfio , Lat. pretention , Fr.] 

1. Claim true or falfe. 

But if to unjuft things thou doft pretend, 

Ere they begin, let thy pretenfions end. Denham. 

Men indulge thofe opinions and practices, that favour their 

pretenfions. m . ^ f/W’- 

The commons demand that the confulflnp Ihould lie in 
common to the pretenfions of any Roman. Swift. 

2. Fictitious appearance. A Latin phrafe or fenfe. 

This was but an invention and pretenfion given out by tne 

Spaniards. , .. , 

Pre'ter. n.f. [prater, Lat.] A particle, which prefixed to 
words of Latin original, fignifies beftde. 

Pre'terimpereect. adj. 111 grammar, denotes thetenfc not 

PRE'TE^ft. adj. [ preterit , Fr. prateritus, Lat.] Part. 

Preteri'tion. n.f [freterhion, F r. from preterit.] 

of going paft; the ftate of being paft. 

Pre'teritness. n.f [from preterit.-] State of being paft; 
not prefence; not futurity. 
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We cannot conceive a preteritnefs flill backwards in inf}, 
nitum, that never was prefent, as wc can an endlefs futurity' 
that never will be prefent; fo that though one is potentially 
infinite, yet neverthelefs the other is politively finite: and this 
reafoning doth not at all affeirt the eternal exiftence of the 
adorable divinity, in whofe invariable nature there is no paft 
nor future. Bentley's Sermons, 

Pretf rla'psed. adj. [praterlapfus, Lat.] Paft and gone. 
Wc look with a fuperllittous reverence upon die accounts 
of preterlapfed ages. GlanvilPs Scepf. 

Never w s there lb much of either, in any preterlapfed age* 
as in this. IValktr. 

Preterlegal, adj. [preter and legal.] Not agreeable to 
law. 

I expeCled fome evil cuftoms preterlegal , and abufes per- 
fonal, had been to be removed. King Charlet. 

Pretermission, n.f. [ preteimijfson, Fr. pratcrmijfso, Lat.] 
The aCt of omitting. 

To Pretermi't. v. a. [pratermitto, Lat.] Topafsby. 
The fees, that are termly given to thefe deputies, for rc- 
compencc of their pains, 1 do purpolely pretermit ; becaufe 
. they be not certain. Bacon. 

PRE'TERNATURAL. adj. [prater and natural.] Different 
from what is natural; irregular. 

We will enquire into the caufe of this vile and preternatural 
temper of mind, that Ihould make a man plcafe himfelf with 
that, which can no ways reach thofe faculties, which nature 
has made the proper feat of pleafure. South’s Sermons. 

That form, which the earth is under at prefent, is preter¬ 
natural, like a ftatue made and broken again. Burnet. 

Pre'ternaturally. adv. [from preternatural.] In a man¬ 
ner different from the common order of nature. 

Simple air, pretematurally attenuated by heat, will make 
itfelf room, and break and blow up all that which refifteth 
jt. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/}. 

Pre'ternaturalness .n.f [from preternatural.] Manner 
different from the order of nature. 

^Pre'tERPERFECT. adj. [prateritum perfettum, Lat.] A gram¬ 
matical term applied to the tcnic which denotes time ablolutely 
paft. 

The fame natural averfton to loquacity has of late made a 
conliderable alteration in our language, by clofing in one fyl- 
lable the termination of our preterperfeCl tenth, as drown’d, 
walk’d, for drowned, walk d. Addifoil's Spectator. 

Pre'terpluperfect. adj. [prateritum plufquam perftftum, 
Lat.] The grammatical epithet for the tend- denoting time 
relatively paft, or part before fome other paft time. 
Prf.te'xt. n.f [prat ext us , Lat. pretexts , Fr.j Pretence; 
falfe appearance ; falfe allegation. 

My pretext to ftrike at him admits 
A good conftru&ion. Sbakcjp . Coriolanutt 

Under this pretext, the means he fought 
To ruin fuch whofe might did much exceed 
His pow’r to wrong. Daniel?s Civil War. 

As chymifts gold from brafs by fire would draw, 

Pretexts arc into trealon forg’d by law. Denham. 

1 fhall not fay with how much, or how little pretext of rea¬ 
fon they managed thole difputes. Decay of Put]. 

They fuck the blood of thofe they depend upon, under a 
pretext of fervice and kindnels. L Ef range, 

Pr e’tor. n. f. [prater, Lat. pretew, Fr.] The Roman judge. 
It is now fomctiines taken for a mayor. 

Good Cinna, take this paper; 

And look you lay it in the pretor's chair. Sbakejp. 

Porphyrius, whom you Egypt’s pretor made, 

Is conic from Alexandria to your aid. Dryden. 

An advocate, pleading the caufe of his client before one 0 
th cpretors, could only produce a lingle witnefs, in a pom 
where the law required two. Spectator, N 55 • 

Pre'torian. adj . [pretorianw, Lat. pretonen, it r. J Juaicw , 
cxercifed by the pretor. 

The chancery had the pretorian power for equity; tneu 
chamber had the ccnforian power for offences. 

Pre'ttily. adv . [frompretty.] Neatly ; elegantly; plealing y 
without dignity or elevation. 

How prettily the young fvvain feems to wain 
The hand was fair before. Shakefp. jVm cr 

One faith prettily ; in the quenching of the flame ot 1 
ftilent ague, nature is like people that come to quench 
of a houfe; fo bufy, as one letteth another. hehave 

Children, kept out of ill company, take a pnde to X* 
themfclves prettily, after the fafluon of others. 
Pre'ttiness. n.f. [from pretty.] Beauty withou S n 

neat elegance without elevation. a ,i n thcoX, 

There is goodlinefs in the bodies of animals, as 1 
greyhound and flag; or majefty and ftatelinefs, a 0 r 

horfe, eagle and cock; grave awfulncfs as j 
elegancy and prettmefs, as in leffer dogs and molt 
all which arc feveral modes of beauty. on? ft the 

Thofe drops of prettintfs, fcatter.ngly fpnnklcd am 

creatures, were defigned to defecate and exalt ^ 

tions, not to inveigle or detain ourpaflions. prETT^ 1 
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PRETTY, adj. [pnet, finery; Sa x. pretto, Italian; prdt,prat- 
tigh, Dutch.] 

I. Neat; elegant; pleafirig without furprife or elevation. 

Of thefe the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. Raleigh. 
They found themfelves involved in a train of miftakes, by 
taking up fome pretty hypothefis in philofophy. JVatti. 

i. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. 

The pretty gentleman is the moft complaifant creature in 
the world, and is always of my mind. Spectator. 

3. It is ufed in a kind of diminutive contempt in poetry, and 
in convention: as, a pretty fellow indeed! 

A pretty talk ; and fo I told the fool. 

Who needs muft undertake to pleafe by rule. Dryden. 

He’ll make a pretty figure in a triumph. 

And ferve to trip before the victor’s chariot. Addifon. 

4. Not very final!. This is a vefy vulgar ufe. 

A knight of Wales, with Hupping and fome pretty com¬ 
pany, did go to difeover thofe parts. Abbot. 

Cut off the italics of cucumbers, immediately after their 
bearing, clofe by the earth, and then caft a pretty quantity of 
earth upon the plant, and they will bear next year before the 
ordinary time. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

I would have a mount of fome pretty height, leaving the 
wall of the enclofure breaft high. "" Bacons Effays. 

Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, and fuffered 
it for a pretty while to continue red hot. Boyle. 

A weazle a pretty way ofF flood leering at him. L'Ejlr. 

Pre'tty. adv. In fome degree. This word is ufed before 
adverbs or adjeCtivcs to intend their fignification: it is Iefs 
than very. 

The world begun to be pretty well ftockcd with people, 
and human indultry drained thofe unhabitable placts. Burnet. 

I fhall not enquire how far this lofty method may advance 
the reputation of learning; but I am pretty fore ’tis no 
great addition to theirs who ufe it. Collier. 

A little voyage round the lake took up five days, though 
the wind was pretty fair for us all the while. Addijon. 

I have a fondnefs for a projeCt, and a pretty tolerable Genius 
that way myfclf. Addijon's Guardian, N“ 107. 

Thefe colours were faint and dilute, unlefs the light was 
trajefted obliquely; for by that means they became pretty 
v * v “j- Newton’s Opticks. 

This writer every where infinuates, and, in one place, 
pretty plainly profeffes himfelf a fincere chriftian. Attcrbury. 

The copper halfpence are coined by the publick, and every 
piece worth pretty near the value of the copper. Swift. 

The firft attempts of this kind were pretty modeft. Baker. 

To PRE'VAIL. v. n. [prevaloir, Fr. pravalere, Lat.] 

To be in force; to have effort; to have power; to have in¬ 
fluence. 

This cuftorti makes the fhort-fighted bigots, and the wa¬ 
rier fcepticks, as far as it prevails. Locke. 

7 .. To overcome; to gain the foperiority. With on or upon, 
fometimes over or againjl. 1 

They that were your enemies, arc his, 

And have prevail'd as much bn him as you. Shakefp. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidft the unjutl ha¬ 
tred and jealoufnefs of too many, which thou haft fuffered to 
prroail upon me. King CharUu 

J told you then he Ihould prevail, and fpeed 
On his bad errand. Milton. 

The millcnium prevailed long again/} the truth upon the 
ftrength of authority. Decay cf p U( 

While Malbro s cannon thus prevails by land, 

Britain’s fea-chicfis by Anna’s high command, 

Refiftlefs o’er the Thufcan billows ride. Blackmore. 

Thus fong could prevail 
O'er death arjd o'er hell, 

A conqueft how hard and how glorious; 

T hough fate had fall bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 

Ti et mufick and love were victorious. Pope 

of England Sd0D1 nCVer P reVail a & aitt J l thc united power 

3. To gain influence ; to operate effectually. ^ 

4. 1 o perfoade or induce by entreaty. It has with , upon or on 
before the perfon perfoaded. 

ILith minds obdurate nothing prevaileth, as well they that 
preach, as they that read unto fuch, /hall ftill have caufe to 
complain with thc prophets of old, who will give credit unto 
our teaching ? Hooker, b. v. f 22 

hisfolTSrfvd ^ WUb t0rcftrain thcc:lri of Briftolupon 
The ferpent with me Liatendon. 

Perfuafively have fo prevailed, that I 
Have alio tailed. Milton 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
m In U '’ g n ,U e r r th ? C ; 0ndua of a g uidc > that it * s an hundred 
and k hCm ’ tha "!’ e that h:S not y e t taken a Hep, 

way. k ,Cr l ° bc prevailed on to enquire after the right 

^ f afgUmentS tbat men ’ in theifrea- 
a s witli others, make uleof to prevail on them. Locke. 


PRE 

'Fhe gods pray 

He would refume the conduit of the day. 

Nor let the world be loft in endlefs night; 

Prevail'd upon at laft, again he took 
Thc harnefs’d Heeds, that ftill with horror fhook. Aidif. 
Upon affurances of revolt, the queen was prevailed with 
to fend her forces upon that expedition. Swift. 

Prevail upon fome judicious friend to be your conftant 
hearer, and allow him the utmoft freedomi Swift. 

Prevailing, adj. [from prevail.] Predominant} having 
moft influence. 

Probabilities, which crofs men’s appetites and prevailing 
paffions, run the fame fate: let never fo much probability 
hang on one fide of a covetous man’s reafoning, and money 
on thc other, it is eafy to forefee which will outweigh. Ldcke. 
Save the friendlefs infants from oppreffion ; 

Saints /hall affill thee with prevailing prayers. 

And warring angels combat on thy fide. Rowe , 

Prevai'lMent. n.f. [from revail.] Prevalence. 

Meffengers 

Of ftrong prevailment in unharden’d youth. Shakefp. 

Prevalence. J n. J . [prevalence, Fr. pravalentia, low Lat.J 
Pre'valency. J Superiority; influence; predominance. 

Thc duke better knew, what kind of arguments were of 
prevalence with him. Clarendon. 

Others finding that, in former times, many churchmen 
were employed in the civil government, imputed their want- 
ing of thefe ornaments their predeceffors wore, to the power 
*s\A prevalency of the lawyers. Clarendon. 

Animals, whofe foreleg., fopply the ufe of arms, hold, if 
hot an equality in both, a prevalency oft times in the other. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, 
Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On reafoq’s force with beauty’s join’d ; 

Could I their prevalence deny, 

I muft at once be deaf and blind. Priori 

Leaft of all does this precept imply, that wc Ihould com¬ 
ply with any thing that the prevalence of corrupt fafliion has 
made reputable Rogers's Sermons. 

rRE valent, adj. [pravalens, Lat.] Victorious ; gaining fu- 
periority. ° 

Brennus told the Roman ambaffadors, that prevalent arms 
were as good as any title, and that valiant men might ac¬ 
count to be their own as much as they could get. Raleigh. 
On the foughten field, 

Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. Milton. 
The condudl of a peculiar providence made the inftruments 
of that great defign prevalent and victorious, and all thofe 
mountains of oppofition to become plains. South's Sermons. 
2. Predominant; powerful. 

Eve ! feafiiy may faith admit, that all 
The good which we enjoy, from hcav’n defeends ; 

Put, that from us ought Ihould afeend to heav’n, 
ho prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high-bleft; or to incline his will; 

Hard to belief mav feem. Milton's Par. Lojl 

firft k thC received and prevalent opinion, when I 
firft brought my collection up to London. Woodward 

Prevalently, [fromprevalent.] Powerfully; forcibly. 

The ev nmg-ftar fo falls into the main, 7 * 

To N^V^RICATT 0 " 11 ^ reva ^ nt ^ bright- Prior. 

Fr 1 Tnr 7 j TE ' cu!*' lP r *J oaruor o Lat. prevariquer, 

tr ‘J 1 0 cavil} to quibble ; to Ihuffle. 

, ", aWS ar f cither difannulled or quite prevaricated through 
felves 8 d a,teratlon of tlmcs > y« they arc good in them- 

.He prevaricates with his own undemanding, and 

fenoufly confider the ftrength, and difeern the evidence of ar¬ 
gumentations againft his defires. eviuence ot ar- 

truf^him^morr^' 11 ? 10 *£5 cit u atlon ’ 1 defire he will nTver 
that he would wilfully frZricL™ ^ ^ A? 

SS'j Fr! 

fe nt rK h t y w » - a 

hi V to g th°eT f ° me J hin S J but Msprevarica^ZJsbfock- 

p wtor* ,hat 

Pre varica’tor r, r Tj. . ““difon s Freeholder. 

from prmaricau.] A c.CilTw.'a’ftuaer Fr - 

La, l going before ; 

From the mercy-feat above 
The fto^ fr 3Ce i e C ce " diil g> had remov’d 

anJ ™ icn Lr, 

To Preve'ne. O. . To %X: L ‘ Jt - 

Rc.,1 ► . v th y In dulgent care 

1 ,,nbod> '' d ' had ' s 

20 K 


Philips. 

To PREVE’NT. 
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To PREVENT. V. a. [pravenio, Lat. prevenir, Fr.] 

1. To go before as a guide; to go before, making the way 
cafy. 

Are we to forfake any true opinion, or to fiiun any requi- 
fite action, only becaufe we have in the practice thereof been 
prevented by idolaters. Hooker,, b. v. f. 12. 

Prevent him with the blcffings of goodnefs. Pfalm xxi. 3. 
Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy moll gra¬ 
cious favour. Common Prayer. 

Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and follow us. 

Common Prayer. 

2 . To go before; to be before ; to anticipate. 

Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that I might be oc¬ 
cupied in thy words. Pjalm cxix. 4. 

The fame officer told us, he came to conduit us, and that 
he had prevented the hour, becaufe we might have the whole 
day before us for our bufinefs. Bacon. 

Nothing engendred doth prevent his meat: 

Flies have their tables fpread, ere they appear; 

Some creatures have in winter what to eat; 

Others do fleep. Herbert’s Temple of Sacred Poems. 

Soon lhalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands. 

Their ready guilt preventing thy commands ; 

Coud’ft thou lome great proportion’d mifehief frame, 
They’d prove the father from whole loins they came. Pope. 

3. To preoccupy; to preengage ; to attempt firft. 

Thou halt prevented us with offcrturcs of love, even when 
we were thine enemies. King Charles. 

4. To hinder ; to obviate ; to obftruCt. This is now almoll 
the only fenle. 

They prevented me in the day of my trouble; but the 
Lord was my upholder. Pfalm xviii. 18. 

I do find it cowardly and vile. 

For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent 

The time of life. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

This your fincereft care could not prevent, 

Foretold fo lately what would come to pafs. Milton. 

Too great confidence in fuccefs is the likelieft to prevent 
it; becaufe it hinders us from making the bell ufe of the ad¬ 
vantages which we enjoy. Atlerbury. 

To Pre vent, v. n. To come before the time. A latinifin. 
Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath bcen ltecpcd 
Iheep’s dung, will prevent and come early. Bacon's Hat. Hift. 

PreveNter. n. f. [from prevent.] 

1. One that goes before. 

The archduke was the aflailant, and the preventer , and 
had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. Bacon. 

2 . One that hinders ; an hinderer; an obllruiSler. 

Prevention, n.f [prevention, Ft. from preventum, Lat.] 

1. The act of going before. 

The greater the diltancc, the greater the prevention ; as in 
thunder, where the lightning prccedcth die crack a good 
fpacc. Bacon. 

No odds appear’d 

In might or fwift prevention. Milton. 

2 . Preoccupation; anticipation. 

Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions , 

Succefs or lofs. Shakefp. 

3. Hinderance; obftru&ion. 

Half way he met 

His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens’d. Milton. 

Prevention of fin is one of the greateft mercies God can 
vouchfafe. South’s Sermons. 

4. Prejudice ; prepoflcffion. A French expreffion. 

In reading what 1 have written, let them bring no parti¬ 
cular gulto or any prevention of mind, and that whatloevcr 
judgment they make, it may be purely their own. Dryden. 

PreveNtional, adj. [from prevention. ] Tending to pre¬ 
vention. Diet. 

Preve'ntive. adj. [from prevent.] 

1. Tending to hinder. 

Wars preventive upon juft fears arc true defenfives, as well 
as upon aflual invafions. Bacon. 

2. Prefervative; hindering ill. It has of before the thing pre¬ 
vented. 

Phyfick is curative or preventive of difeafes; preventive is 
that which, by purging noxious humours, preventeth fickneis. 

Brown. 

Procuring a due degree of fweat and perfpiration, is the 
bell preventive of the gout. Arbuthnot. 

Preve'ntive. n. f. [from prevent.] A prefervative; that 

which prevents ; an antidote. 

Preventively, adv. [from preventive.] In fuch a manner 
as tends to prevention. 

Such as fearing to concede a monftrofity, or mutilate the 
integrity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thir¬ 
teen ribs. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

PRE'VIOUS. adj. [prervius, Lat.] Antecedent; going be¬ 
fore ; prior. 

By this previous intimation wc may gather fomc hopes, that 
the matter is not defperate. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Sound from the mountain, previous to the ftorm. 

Rolls o’er the muttering Earth. Thomfon. 
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PkVv'OOSIV. a*, [from ^n,.] Beforehand ; Mtadmi, 
Darting their ilmgs, they previously declare ^ 

Defign’d revenge, and fierce intent of war. p ■ 

It cannot be reconciled with perfect finceritv as a,.,. "V 
fuppofing fome negledt of better information. J * pSP 
Pre'viousness, n . f . [fromprevious .] Antecedence ■ 
PREY. n . J . [ prevda , Lat.j 

I. Something to be devoured; fomething to be feized; food eo tt«t 
by violence; ravine ; wealth gotten by violence ; plunder 
A gainfon lupported itfelf, by the prey it took from 4 e 
neighbourhood of Aylcffiury. Clarendon, b viii 


Milton. 

Dryden, 


Shakefp. 


'1 he whole included race his purpos’d prey. 

She lees hcrfelf the monfter’s prey. 

And feels her heart and intrails torn away. 

Pindar, that eagle, mounts the ikies. 

While virtue leads the noble way; 

Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 

Where fordid int’reft ihews the prey. p r p r 

2 . Ravage; depredation. 

Hog in doth, fox in ftealth, lion in prey. Shakefp. 

3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on other animals. 

There are men of prey, as well as beafls and buds A prey 
that live upon, and delight in blood. L'EjlmSe. 

To Prey. v.n. [prador, Lat.] 

1. To Iced by violence. With on before the objeft. 

A lionels 

Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch. 
When that the fleeping man ihould ftir : for ’tis 
The royal difpofition of that beaft 
To prey on nothing that doth feein as deaJ. 

Put your torches out; 

The wolves have prey’d, and look the gentle day 
Dapples the drowly eaft. Shakefp. 

Jove venom firft infus’d in ferpents fell, 

Taught wolves to prey, and ftormy leas to fwell. May. 

Their impious folly dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 

2. To plunder; to rob. 

They pray continually unto their faint the commonwealth, 
or rather not pray to her, but prey on her; for they ride up 
and down on her, and make her their boots. Shakefp. 

3. To corrode; towafte. 

Language is too faint to {how 
His rage of love; it preys upon his life ; 

He pines, he fickens, he defpairs, he dies. AJdifsn. 
Pre'yer. n.f. [ffom/ny.] Robber; devourer ; plunderer. 
Priapism. n.J. [priapijmus, Lat. priapifmc, Fr.J A preter¬ 
natural tenfion. 

Lull caufeth a flagrancy in the eyes and priapifm. Bam. 
The perfon every night has a priapifm in his ileep. Flayer. 
Price, n.f. [prix, Fr. premium, Lat.j 

1. Equivalent paid for any thing. 

I will buy it of thee at a price ; neither will I offer burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord my God, of that which coll me no¬ 
thing. 2 Samuel xxiv. 24. 

From that which hath its price in compofition, if you take 
away any thing, or any part do fail, all is difgracc. Bacon. 
If fortune has a niggard been to thee. 

Devote_‘hyfelf to thrift, not luxury ; 

And wifely make that kind of food thy choice. 

To which neceffity confines thy price. Dryden. 

2 . Value ; eftimation; fuppofed excellence. 

We ftand in fome jealoufy, left by thus overvaluing their 
fermons; they make the price and eftimation of feripture, 
otherwife notified, to fall. Hooker. 

Sugar hath put down-the ufe of honey, inafmuch as we 
have loft thofc preparations of honey which the ancients had, 
when it was more in price. Bacon. 

3. Rate at which any thing is fold. 

Suppofing the quantity of wheat, in refpccl to its vent be 
the fame, that makes the change in the price of wheat. Loose. 

4. Reward ; thing purchased at any rate. 

Sometimes virtue Itarves, while vice is fed ; 

What then l is the reward of virtue bread ? 

That, vice may merit; ’tis the price of toil; 

The knave deferves it, when he tills the foil. 

To Price, v. a. To pay for. 

Some {hall pay the price of others guilt; 

And he the man that made Ians foy to fall, 

Shall with his own blood price that he hath fpilt. F. Qptm. 
To PRICK, v. a. [ppician, Saxon.] 

1. To pierce with a 1‘raall pundture. 

Leave her to heav’n, 

And to thofe thorns that in her bolbm lodge, • . 

To prick and fling her. Shakefp . Ham 

There fhall be no more a pricking brier unto the nou e 0 
Ifrael, nor any grieving thorn. Ezekiel xxvi"- +• 

If lhe pricked her finger, Jack laid the pifi in the way. 

2 . Tp form or erebt with an acuminated point. , 

The poets make fame a monfter; they fay, h>°' , 

many feathers file hath, fo many eves flic hath underr1 > 

fo many tongues, fo many voices, {he up^ ° £jj a p _ 

ears ’ ’ ’ ^ A hunted 
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A hunted panther calls about 

Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to fcout. Dry. 
His rough creft he rears. 

And pricks up his predeftinating ears. Dryden. 

The fiery courier, when he hears from far 
The Iprightly trumpets and the fhouts of war. 

Pricks up his ears. Dryden’s VirgiTs Georg. 

A greyhound hath pricked ears, but thofe of a hound hang 
down°; for that the former hunts with his ears, the latter 
only with his nofe. Grew. 

The tuneful noife the fprightly courier hears, 

Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling cars. Gay. 

Keep clofe to ears, and thofe let afles prick ; 

’Tis nothing - nothing ; if they bite and kick. Pope. 

3. To fix by the point. 

J I caufed the edges of two knives to be ground truly flrait, 
and pricking their points into a board, fo that their edges 
might look towards one another, and meeting near their 
points contain a rectilinear angle, I faftened their handles to¬ 
gether with pitch, to make this angle invariable. Newton. 

4. To hang on a point. 

The cooks flice it into little gobbets, prick it on a prong 
of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandys. 

5. To nominate by a puncture or mark. 

Thofe many then fhall die, their names are prickt. 

Shakefpearc. 

Some who are pricked for {heriffs, and are fit, fet out of 
the bill. Bacon. 

6. To fpur ; to goad ; to impel; to incite. 

When I call to mind your gracious favours. 

My duty pricks me on to utter that. 

Which elfe no worldly good Ihould draw from me. Shakefp. 

Well, ’tis no matter, honour pricks me on ; 

But how if honour prick me off, when 
I come on. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

His high courage prick'd him forth to wed. Pope. 

7. To pain > to pierce with remorfe. 

When they heard this, they were pricked in their hearts, 
and faid, men and brethren what {hall we do ? Acts ii. 37. 

8. To make acid. 

They their late attacks decline. 

And turn as eager as prick’d wine. Hudibras, p. ii. 

q. To mark a tune. 

To Prick, v. n. [prijkcn, Dutch.] 

1. Todrefs one’s felf for Ihow. 

2. To come upon the fpur. This feems to be the fenfe in 
Sptnfer. 

After that Varlet’s flight, it was not long. 

Ere on the plain fall pricking Guyon fpied. 

One in bright arms embattled full firong. Fa. Queen. 

A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 

Yclad in mighty arms of filver {hield. Fa. Queen. 

They had not ridden far, when they might fee 
One pricking towards them with hafty heat. Fa. Queen. 
The Scottifli horlcmen began to hover much upon the 
Englifli army, and to come pricking about them, fomccimcs 
within length of their ftaves. Hayward. 

Before each van 

Prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 

In this king Arthur’s reign, 

A lufty knight was pricking o’er the plain. Dryden. 

Prick, n.f. [pj.icca, Saxon.] 

X. A {harp (lender inftrument; any thing by which a punCture 
is made. 

The country gives me proof 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary. Shakefp. 
It is hard for thee to kick againft the pricks. Adis ix. 5. 
If the Englifli would not in peace govern them by the law, 
nor could in war root them cut by the fword, muft they not 
be pricks in their eyes, and thorns in their fidcs. Davies. 

If God would have had men live like wild beads, he would 
have armed them with horns, tufks, talons or pricks. Bramh. 

2. A thorn in the mind ; a teafing and tormenting thought; re- 
rnorfc of confluence. 

My confluence firft receiv’d a tendernefs, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain fpeeches utter’d 

By th’ bifliop of Bayon. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. A fpot or mark at which archers aim. 

For long {hooting, their lhaft was a cloth yard, their pricks 
twenty-four fcorc; for llrength, they would pierce any ordi¬ 
nary armour. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

4 - A point; a fixed place. 

Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
Fairly to rife, and her adorned head 

To prick of higheft praife forth to advance. Spenfer. 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 

And made an evening at the noon-tide prick. Shaker*. 
5 • A puncture. Jr 

No afps were difeovered in the place of her death, only 
two 1 mall mlenfible pricks were found in her arm. Brown. 
1 he print of a bare in the ground. 
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Pri'cker. n.f. [from prick-.] 

1. A {harp-pointed inftrument; ... , ., 

Pricker is vulgarly called an awl; yet, for joiner s ufe, it 
Hath moft commonly 2 fquare blade; Moxon’s Meehan. Exer. 

2. A light horleman 

They had horfemen, prickers as they ale termed, furor to 
make excurfions and to chace, than to fuftain dny iTong 
charge. Hayward. 

Pri'ckeT; n.f. [from prick.] A buck in his fecorid year. 

I’ve call’d the deer ; the princefs kill’d a pricket. Shakefp. 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn, the fecond year a 
pricket. Manwood of the Laws of the F . jl. 

Prickle, n.f. [from prick.] Small {harp point, like that of 
a brier. 

The prickles of trees are a kind of excrefcence the plants 
that have prickles, are black and white, thofe have it in the 
bough ; the plants that have prickles in the leal, arc holly and 
juniper ; nettles alfo have a fmall venomous prickle. . Ba on. 

An herb growing in the water, called lincoftis, is full of 
prickles: this putteth forth another fmall herb out of tnc leaf, 
imputed to moifture gathered between the prickles. Bacon. 

A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his fall, the 
prickles ran into his feet. L'Ejlrange. 

The man who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 

Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles pafs. 

Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden-, 

The flower’s divine, where’er it grows, 

Negledl the prickles, and affiime the roll*; IVatts-. 

Pri ckliness, n. f. [from prickly.] Fullnefs of fliarp points. 
[prick an 


Pri'Cklouse. n.J. 


i and -.oufe ] A wdrd of contempt 


for a taylor. A low word. 

A taylor and his wife quarreling; the woman in contempt 
called her hufband pricklouje. L' Ejl range. 

Pri'cksong. n.f. [prick and fong.] Song fet to mufick. 

He fights as you ling prickjongs, keeps time, dillance and 
proportion. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Pri'ckly. adj. [from prick.] Full of {harp points. 

Artichoaks will be lefs prickly arid more tender; if the feeds 
have their tops grated off upon a ftone. • Bacon. 

I no more 

Shall fee you browzing, oti the mountain’s brow; 

The prickly fhrubs. Dry deni 

How did the humbled Twain deteft 
His prickly beard, and hairy breaft ! Swift’s Mi cel. 

Prickmadam. n.f. A fpecies of houfcleek, which fee. 
Pri'ckpunch. n.f. 

Prickpuneh is a piece of tempered fteel; with a round point 
at one end, to prick a round mark in cold iron. Moxon. 
Prickwood. n.f. A tree. Ainjworth. 

Pride, n.f. [pjur or pjiyb, Saxon.] 

1. Inordinate and unreafonable felf-efteem. 

I can fee his pride 

Peep through each part of him. Shakefp. Henry V II4 
Bride hath no other glafs 
To Ihcw itfelf, but pride ; for fupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and arc the proud man’s fees. 

He his wonted pride foon recollects. 

Vain aims, inordinate delires 
Blown up with high conceits engend’ring/>r/Vr. Milton. 

2. Influence; rude treatment of others; infolent exultation. 

That witch 

Hath wrought this hellilh mifehief unawares; 

That hardly we efcap’d the pride of France. 

They undergo 

This annual humbling certain number’d days, 

To dalh their pride and joy for man feduc’d. 

Wantonnels and pride 

Raile out of friendfhip, hoftile deeds in peace. 

3. Dignity of manner; loffinefs of air. 

4. Generous elation of heart. 

The honeft pride of confcious virtue* 

5. Elevation ; dignity. 

A falcon, tow’ring in her pride of place; 

Was by a moafing owl hawkt at and kill’d; 

6. Ornament; Ihow; decoration. 

Whofe loftv trees; yclad with furrimer’s pride. 

Did fpread fo broad, that heavens light did hide. 

Smalleft lineaments exadl, 

In all the liveries deck’d of fumrtier’s pride. 

Be his this fword, 

Whofe ivory {heath, in wrought with curious pride> 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 


Shake r p, 

Milton. 
Milt nt 


Smith). 

Shakefp, 

F. Qu. 
Milton 4 


Adds graceful terror to the wearer’s fide. 

7. Splendour; oftentation. 

In this array the war of either fide, 
n OU S h Athens P afs d with military pride. 

8 . The Hate of a female beaft foliciting the male. 

It is impoffible you {hould fee this. 

Were they as fait as wolves in pride. a „a 

ToRRtDE.t/. *. [from the noun.] To make proud ; to « 
himlelf high It is only ufed with the reciprocal prortoun. 

He could have made die moft deformed beggar as rich, as 
thole who moft pride themfelvts in their waalth. Go. of the 'Ton 
6 This 


Pope 4. 


Drydcni 


Shakefp. 
rate 
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This little impudent hardware-man turns into ridicule the 
direful apprehenfions of the whole kingdom, priding 
as the caufe of them. Swift's Mifei 

Prie. n. j. I fuppofe dn old name of privet. 

Lop popler and fallow, elme, maple and prie. 
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Wcl faved from cattcl, till fummer to lie. 
Prief for proofs Spenfer. 
f. {fre 


Swift's Mifctl. 


Pri eh. n\J. [from pry.} One who enquires too narrowly. 
PRIEST. n.f. [ppeoyr, Sax. prejlre, Fr.] 

I. One who officiates in facred offices. 

I’ll to the vicar. 

Bring you the maid, you Ihall not lack a prieji. Shakcfp. 
7 he high prieji Ihall not uncover his head. Lev. xxi. 10. 
Our practice of fmging differs from the pradlice of David, 
the priejls and Lcvites. Peacham. 

1 hefe pray’rs I thy prieji before thee bring. Milton. 
-■ One of the fecond order in the hierarchy, above a deacon, 
below a bilhop. 

No neighbours, but a few poor fimple clowns, 

Honeft and true, with a well-meaning prieji. Rowe. 

PR i'estcraft. n. f. [ prieji and craft. J Religious frauds j 
management of wicked priefts to gain power. 

Puzzle has half a dozen common-place topicks; though 
the debate be about Doway, his difeourfe runs upon bigotry 
and prieji craft. Spoliator. 

From priejicraft happily fet free, 

Lo ! ev’ry hnifh’d fon returns to thee. Pope. 

Prie stess, n.f [from prhjl.] A woman who officiated in 
heathen rites. 

Then too, our mighty fire, thou ftood’ft difarm’d, 
When thy rapt foul the lovely priejiefs charm’d, 

That Rome’s high founder bore. Addifon. 

Thefe two, being the Tons of a lady who was priejiefs to 
Juno, drew their mother’s chariot to the temple. Spoliator. 
She as priejiefs knows the rites. 

Wherein the God of earth delights. 

Th’ inferior priejiefs, at her altar’s fide. 

Trembling, begins the facred rites of pride. Pope. 

Priesthood, n.f. [from prieji.] 

1. The office and character of a prieft. 

Jeroboam is reproved, becaufe he took the priejihood from 
the tribe of Levi. Whitgifte. 

The priejihood hath in all nations, and all religions, been 
held highly venerable. Atterbury's Sermons. 

2 . The order of men fet apart for holy offices. 

Is your priejihood grown fo peremptory ? Shakcfp. 

He pretends, that I have fallen foul on prie/ihood. Dryden. 

3. The fecond order of the hierarchy. See Priest. 
Prie'stliness. n.f. [from priejlly.] The appearance or man¬ 
ner of a prieft. 

Priestly, adj. [from prieji.] Becoming a prieft ; facerdota!; 
belonging to a prieft. 

In the Jewilh church, none that was blind or lame was 
capable of the priejlly office. South’s Sermons. 

How can inceft fuit with holinefs. 

Or priejlly orders with a princely ftate ? Dryden. 

Prie'stridden. adj. [prieji and ridden.] Managed or go¬ 
verned by priefts. 

Such a cant of high-church and perfccution, and being 
prriejlriddcn. Swift. 

.To Pr i E v e for prove. Spenfer. 

Prjig. n.f. [A cant word derived perhaps from prick, as he 
pricks up, he is pert ; or from prickearcd, an epithet of re¬ 
proach bellowed upon the prclbytcrian teachers.] A pert, 
conceited, laucy, pragmatical, little fellow. 

The little man concluded, with calling monfieur Mefnager 
an inlignificant prig. Spectator, N? 482. 

There have I fecn fomc aclive prig. 

To fhew his parts, beftride a twig. Swift's Mtfcel. 

Prill, n.f. A birt or turbot. Ainfworth t 

Prim. adj. [by contraction from primitive.] Formal j precifc; 
affectedly nice. 

A ball of new dropt horfe’s dung. 

Mingling with apples in the throng. 

Said to the pippin, plump and prim, 

Sec, brother, how we apples fwim. Swift’s Mi ce/. 

To Prim. v. a. [from the adjective.] To deck up precifely ; 
to form to an affected nicety. 

PuMacy. n.f. [primatie, primace, Fr. primatus, Lat.] The 
chief ecclcfiaftical ftation. 

When he had now she primacy in his own hand, he thought 
he Ihould be to blame if he did not apply remedies. Clarend. 
Primage, n.f. The freight of a fliip. Ainfworth. 

Pri'mal. adj. [primus, Lat.] Firft. A word not in ufe, but 
very commodious for poetry. 

It hath been taught us from the primal ftate. 

That he, which is, was wilh’d, until he were. Shakefp. 

Oh ! my offence is rank, it fmells to hcav’n. 

It hath the primal , eldeft curie upon’t. Shakefp. 

Primarily, adv. [from primary.] Originally; in the firft 
intention ; in the firft place. 

In fevers, where the heart primarily fuffercth, we apply 
medicines unto the wrifts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
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I nefe confiderations fo exaflly fuitine- th* 
wedding-fupper to this fpiritual banquet offfie eofo!^ 
docs not primarily , and in its firft defign, intend f t P ’ ‘ f if 
tainly it may, with greater advantage of refemblantt^ 

cr /r n plied C ° than to an X other dut y- South’^ * P ' 

Tujfr. Primarjness. n.f. [horn primary.] The ftate of befe 


| in adt or intention. " * J J or ^eing firft 

That which is peculiar, muft be taken from the hri*. • 
nefs and fecondarinefs of the perception \r laTt ' 

PRPMARY. adj. [primarius, Lat.] ^*rritt 

1. Firft in intention. 

The figurative notation of this word, and not the tri„ wr , 
or literal, belongs to this place. 1,- ma> ? 

2. Original; firft Hammond, 

Before that beginning, there was neither primary matter to 
be informed, nor form to inform, nor any being but A 

Ct wl K , • . . . R ° l ‘W*W 9 r,ofthe 1 vo& 

When the ruins both primary and fecondary were f,«u 
the waters of the abyfs began to fettle too. a> 

Thefe I call original or primary qualities of body 
produce fimple ideas in us, viz. lolidity, extcnlio,i fiJ" 
and motion. ’ ff 

3. Firft In dignity ; chief; principal. ° cke ' 

As the fix primary planets revolve about him, f 0 the fr 
condary ones are moved about them in the fame lefquialteni 
proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs 

P ^^ TE - n 'f‘ ti ,rimat > Fr - primus, Lat] The chief cede’ 
liaftick. uc * 

When the power of the church was firft eftablilhcd th* 
archbilhops of Canterbury and York had then no prehemi 
ncncc one over the other; the former being primate ova the 
Southern, as the latter was over the Northern parts. Ayliff 
The late and prefent primate, and the lord archbifliopof 
Dublin hath left memorials of his bounty. 
Pri'majeship. n.f. [from primate.] The dignity or oicc 
of a primate. 

Prime, n.f. [primus, Lat.] 

1. The firft part of the day ; the dawn ; the morning. 

His larum bell might loud and wide be heard ° 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time. 

Early and late it rung at evening and at prime. Spenfer. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’ll the finding morn J 
With thy bright circlet, praife him in thy Ipherc 
While day arifcs, that fweet hour of prime. Milton-. 

2. The beginning ; the early days. 

Quickly i'uqdry arts mechanical were found out in the very 
prime of the world. Hooker, b. i.f. 10. 

Nature here wanton’d as in her prime. Milton. 

3. The bell part. * 

Give no more to ev’ry gueft. 

Than he’s able to digelt. 

Give him always of the prime, 

And but little at a time. Swift. 

4. The fpring of life ; the height of health, flrcngth or beauty. 

Make haftc, l'weet love, whilft it is prime. 

For none can call again the paffed time. Spenfer. 

Will Ihe yet debate her eyes on me. 

That cropt the golden prime of this tweet prince, 

And made her widow to a woful bed ? Sbakejp. Rich. III. 

Youth, beauty, wifdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happinefs and prime can happy call. 

Likclieft Ihe feem'd to Ceres in her prime. 

No poet ever fweetly fung, 

Unlefs he were, like Phoebus, young ; 

Nor ever nymph inlplr’d to rhyme, 

Unlefs, like Venus, in her prime. 

Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
Of youth, her lord expir’d before his time. 

5. Spring. , 

Hope waits upon the flow ry prime, 

And fummer, though it be lefs gay, 

Yet is not look’d on as a time 
Of declination or decay. 

The poet and his theme in fpite of time. 

For ever young enjoys an endlefs prime. 

6 . The height of perfection. 

The plants which now appear in the moll different featons, 
would have been all in prime, and flourilhing together at the 

fame time. ILfJZtb 

7. The firft canonical hour. Atnfwon . 

8 . The firft part; the beginning: as, the prime of the moon. 
Prime, adj. [ primus, Lat.] 

1. Early; blooming. 

His Harry helm unbuckl’d, fliew d him prime 

In manhood, where youth ended. Milton sPai. J-- 

2. Principal; firft rate. . f 

Divers of prime quality, in fcveral counties, were, fo ^ 
fufine to pay the fame, committed to prifon. 

Nor can I think, that God will fo deftroy 
We his prime creatures dignify’d fo high. 

Humility and refignation are our prime virtues. 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 


Swift. 
DrydcrU 

Waller. 

Granville. 


Clarendon. 

Mdton. 
Dryden. 
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tv Firft; original. 

J We fmotherid 

The moft replenifhed fweet work of nature, 

That'from the prime creation e'er Hie fram’d. Shakefp. 
Mofes being chofen by God to be the ruler of his people, 
will not prove that priefthood belonged to Adam’s heir, or the 
prime fathers. L f cke ‘ 

Excellent. It may, in this loofe fenfe, perhaps admit, 
4 ‘ though fcarcely with propriety, a fuperlativc. 

We are contented with 

Catharine our queen, before the primejl creature 
That’s paragon’d i’ th’ world. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

To Prime, v.a. [from the noun.] 

j To p U t in the firft powder; to put powder in the pan of a 

® A piftol of about a foot in length, we primed with well- 
dried nunpowdcr. Boyle. 

Prime all your firelocks, fatten well the ftake. Gay. 

His friendffiip was exadUy tim’d. 

He foot before your foes were prim’d. Swift’s Mifcel. 
2. [Primer, Fr. to begin.] To lay the firft colours on in paint¬ 
ing A Gallicifm. 

Pri'mely. adv. [from prime.] 

1. Originally; primarily; in the firft place; in the firft inten- 
tion. 

Words fignify not immediately and primely things them- 
felves, but the conceptions of the mind about them. South 

2. Excellently; fupremely well. A low lenfe. 

Primeness. n.f. [from prime.] 

1. The ftate of being firft. 

2. Excellence. 

P&i'mer. n.f. 

x. An office of the bleffed Virgin. 

Another prayer to her is nut only in the manual, but in 
the primer or office of the bleffed Virgin. Stillingfltet. 

2. [ Primarius, Lat.] A final] prayer book in which children 
are taught to read, fo named from the Romilh book of devo¬ 
tions ; an elementary book. 

The Lord’s prayer, the creed and ten commandments 
he fliould learn by heart, not by reading them himfelf in his 
primer, but by fomebody’s repeating them before he can 
read. Locke on Education. 

PRIME'RO. n. f. [Spanifli.] A game at Cards. 

I left him at prime) 0 

With the duke of Suffolk. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Prime'val. 7 adj. [primavus,L at.] Original; fuch as was 
Prime'vous. J at firft. 

Immortal dove. 

Thou with almighty energy did’ft move 

On the wild waves, incumbent did’ft difplay 

Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. Blackmore. 

All the parts of this great tabrick change; 

Quit their old flations and primeval frame. 

And lofc their fbape, their cffence, and their name. Prior. 
Primi'tial. adj. [primitius, primitia, Lat.] Being of the firft 
produ£tion. Ainfworth. 

■PRIMITIVE, adj. [primitif, Fr. primitivus , Lat.] 
z. Ancient; original; eftabliflied from the beginning. 

Their fuperilition pretends, they cannot do God greater 
fervicc, than utterly to deftroy the primitive apoftolical go¬ 
vernment of the church by bilhops. King Charles. 

David refledts fometimes upon the prefent form of the 
world, and fometimes upon the primitive form of it. Burnet. 

The doctrine of purgatory, by which they mean an eftate 
of temporary puniffiments after this life, was not known in 
the primitive church, nor can be proved from feripture. Tillotf. 

2. Formal ; affectedly folcmn; imitating the fuppofed gravity 
of old times. 

3. Original; primary; not derivative : as, in grammar, a pri¬ 
mitive verb. 

Our primitive great fire, to meet 
His godlike gueft, walks forth. Milton. 

Pri mitively, adv. [from primitive.] 

1. Originally; at firft. 

• Solemnities and ceremonies, primitively enjoined, were af¬ 
terward omitted, the occafion ceaiing. Brown. 

2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 

3. According to the original rule; according to ancient practice. 

i he purdl and moft primitively reformed church in the 
world was laid in the dull. South’s Sermons. 

Pri'mitiveness. n.f [from primitive.] State of being ori- 
ginal ; antiquity; conformity to antiquity. 

Pri mness. //. J. [trom prim.] Affected nicenefs or formality. 
Primoge'niai.. adj. [primigenius, Lat. it Ihould therefore have 
been written primigenial. ] Firllborn; original; primary ; 
condiment; elemental. 

The primogenial light at firft was diffufed over the face of 
the unfaffiioned chaos. GlanvilCs Scepf. 

It is not eafy to difeern, among many differing lubftances 
obtained from the fame matter, what primogenial and finjple 
bodies convened together compofc it. Boyle. 

Fhe firft or primogenial earth, which rofe out of the chaos, 

. was not like the prelent earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
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Primogeniture, n. f. [ primogeniture , Fr. from prlmt genii us. 
Lat. J Seniority ; e'ldcrfhip; date of being firllborn. 

Becaufe the feripture affordeth the privity of order ur. . 
Sem, we cannot from hence infer his primogeniture. Br.wi. 

The firft provoker has, by his feniority and primogeniture, 
a double portion of the guilt. Government of the Tongue. 

Primo'rdiai.. adj. [primordial Fr. primordium, Lat.J Ori¬ 
ginal ; cxifting from the beginning. 

Salts may be either tranfmuted or otherwife produced, and 
fo may not be primordial and immutable beings. Boyle. 

Primo'rdial. n.f. [from the adj.] Origin; firft principle. 
The primordials of the world are not mechanical; but fper- 
matical and vital. More's Divine Dialogues^ 

Primo'rdian. n.f. See Plum, of which it is a fpccies. 

Primo'rdiate. adj. [from primordium, Lat.] Original; ex¬ 
iting from the firft. 

Not every thing chymifts will call fait, fulphur or fpirit, that 
needs always be a primordial^ and ingenerable body. Boyle. 

Pri'mruse. n.f. [primulaveris, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the primrofe conlifts of one leaf, the lower 
part of which is tubulolb, but the upper part expands itfclf 
flat in form of a falver, and is cut into 1’everal fegments; 
from the flower-cup, which is fiftulous, arifcs the points!, 
which, when the flower is decayed, becomes an oblong fruit 
or hulk, lying almoft concealed in the flower-cup, and opens 
at the top, in which are contained many roundifh feeds 
fattened to the placenta. Miller. 

Pale primrofes, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his ftrength. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

I would look pale as primrofe. Shakefp. H t ry Vh 

There lolloweth, for the latter part of January, primrofes, 
anemonies, the early tulip. Bacon’s EJjays. 

2* Primrofe is ufod by Shakcfpeare for gay or flowery. 

I had thought to have let in feme of all profeflions, that go 
the primrofe way to the everlafting bonefire. Shakejp. 

PRINCE, n.f [prince, F r. princeps, Lat.J 

1. A fovereign ; a chief ruler. 

Ccelellial ! whether among the thrones, or nam’d 
Of them the higheft; for fuch of Ihape may feem 
Prince above princes. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Forces come to be ufed by good princes, only upon neceffity 
of providing for their defence. * Temple. 

Efau founded a diftinbt people and government, and was 
himfelf a diftindl prince wet them. Locke. 

The fucceffion of crowns, in fevcral countries, places it 
on different heads, and he comes, by fucceffion, to be a prince 
in one place, who would be a fubjetft in another. Locke. 

Had we no hiftories of the Roman emperors, but on their 
money, we Ihould take them for moft virtuous princes. Addifon. 

Our tottering ftate dill diftradted Hands, 

While that prince threatens, and while this commands. Pope. 

2. A fovereign of rank next to kings. 

3. Ruler of whatever fex. 

Queen Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her fex for her 
princely virtues. Camden 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards 
the clofe of her reign, to give a check to that facrilege. Alter. 

4. The fon of a king; in England only the eldeft fon; the 
kinfman of a fovereign. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foftered up in 
blood by his naughty father. Si(l „ 

Heav n forbid, that fuch a fcratch Ihould drive 
The prince of Wales from fuch a field as this. Shake ft,. 

5. The chief of any body of men. 

To ufe the words of the prince of learning hereupon, only 
in Ihalfow and final! boats, they glide over the face of the 

Topflv!" ^ , , Peacham on Poetry. 

To Prince, v. n. To play the prince ; to take ftate. 

Nature prompts them. 

In fimple and low things, to prince it, much 

Beyond the trick of others. Shakefp. Gymbeline 

Princedom, n.f [from prince.] Therank, eftate or power 
or the prince; fovereignty. 

Next Archigald, who, for his proud difdain, 

Depofed was from princedom fovereign. Fairy Queer. 

Under thee, as head fupreme /-v. •• 

I lirones, princedoms, pow’rs*dominions, I reduce Milton 

Pri NCEL1 ke. adj [prmce and like.] Becoming a prince. 

p , 1,1C wron S s he did me were nothing princelike. Shakes, 

Princely, adj. [from prince.] 

1. Having the appearance of one highborn. 

In war, was never lion rag'd more fierce 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild 

2. 

do h,,, ' our “ b '"?' 

Be oppofue all planets of good lyck '**** “* 

To my proceeding; if with pure heart’s love, 
tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. Shakefp. 
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The princely hierarch left his pow'rs to fetae 
Poffeffion of the garden. 

I expreffed-her commands 
To mighty lords and primely dames. 

So fled the dame, and o’er the ocean bore 
Her princely burthen to the Gallick (hore. 

3 - Becoming a prince; royal; grand j auguft. 

I, that but now refus’d moft princely gifts. 

Am bound to beg of my lord general. 

Princely counfcd in his face yet {hone. 

Born to command, your princely virtues flept 
Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept. 

Pri'ncely. adv. [from prince.] In a princelike manner. 

Princes-eeather. n.f. The herb amaranth. Ainf. 

Pri'ncess. n.f. [princejfe, Fr.] 

1. A fovereign lady ; a woman having fovereign command. 

Aflc why God’s anointed he revil’d ; 

A king and princc/s dead. Dryden. 

Princefs ador’d and lov’d, if verfe can give 
A deathlefs name, thine {hall for ever live. Granvil. 

Under fo excellent a princefs as the prefent queen, we fup- 
pofe a family ftridUy regulated. Swift. 

2 . A fovereign lady of rank, next to that of a queen. 

3. The daughter of a king. 

Here the bracelet of the trueft princefs. 

That ever fwore her.faith. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 

4. The wife of a prince : as, the princefs of Wales. 

PRINCIPAL, adj. [principal, Fr. principalis, Lat.] 

1. Princely. A fenfe found only in Spenfer. A Latinifm, 

Sufpiciort of friend, nor fear of foe, 

That hazarded his health, had he at all; 

But walk’d at will, and wandred to and fro. 

In the pride of his freedom principal. Spenfer. 

2 . Chief; of the firft rate; capital; effential; important; con- 
fiderable. 

This later is ordered, partly and as touching principal 
matters by none but precepts divine only ; partly and as con¬ 
cerning things of inferior regard by ordinances, as well hu¬ 
man as divine. Hooker, b. v. f. 4. 

Can you remember any of the principal evils, that he laid 
to the charge of women. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Principal, n.f. [from the adj.] 

1. A head ; a chief; not a fecond. 

Seconds in factions do many times, when the faflion fub- 
divideth, prove principals. Bacon. 

2 . One primarily or originally engaged ; not an acceflary or 
auxiliary. 

We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the war. Swift. 
In judgment, fome perfons are prefent as principals, and 
others only as acceffaries. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

3. A capital fum placed out at intereft. 

Thou wilt not only loole the forfeiture, 

But touch’d with human gentlenefs and love. 

Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakefp. 

Taxes muft be continued, becaufe we have no other means 
for paying off the principal. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

4. The prelident or governour. 

Principality. n.f. [principaulle, Fr.] 

1. Sovereignty ; fupreme power. 

Divine lady, who have wrought fuch miracles in me, as to 
make a prince none of the bafcl!, to think all principalities 
bafe, in refped! of the (heephook. Sidney, b. ii. 

Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of king; all 
other abfolute power of principality he had. Spenfer. 

2. A prince ; one inverted with fovereignty. 

Then fpeak the truth by her ; if not divine, 

Yet let her be a principality, 

Sov’reign to all the creatures on the earth. 

Nifroch of principalities the prime. 

3. The country which gives title to a prince : as, the principa¬ 
lity of Wales. 

To the boy Cxfar fend this grizled head. 

And he will fill thy wifhes to the brim 
With principalities. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 

The little principality of Epire was invincible by the whole 
power of the Turks. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

4. Superiority; predominance. 

In the chief work of elements, water hath the principality 
and excefs over earth. Digby on Bodies. 

If any myftery be effective of fpiritual bleffings, then this 
is much more, as having the prerogative and principality above 
every thing elle. Taylor s Wortloy Communicant. 

Principally, adv. [from principal .] Chiefly; above all; 
above the reft. 

If the minifter of divine offices {hall take upon him that 
holy calling for covetous or ambitious ends, or {hall not de- 
figii the glory of God principally, he pollutcth his heart. Tayl. 

They wholly mittake the nature of criticifm, who think 
its bufinefs is principally to find fault. Dryden. 

The refiftance of water arifes principally from the vis iner- 
tix- of its matter, and by confcquence, if the heavens were 
a, denfe as water, they would not have much lefs refiftance 
than water. ' Newton's Opt ids. 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 
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What I principally infill on, is due execution. v > 

Pri'ncipalness. n.f [from principal .] The ftate of h ' 
principal or chief. e ‘ n 3 

Pri'ncipiation. n.f. [from principium, Lat.] Analyfis - 
conftitucnt or elemental parts. A word not received^ mt ° 
The feparating of any metal into its original or clement 
we will call priricipiation. ^ > 

Principle, n.f. [principium, Lat. principe, Fr.] 

1. Element; conftituent part; primordial fubftance. 

Modern philofophers fuppofe matter to be one fimplc prin. 
ciple, or folid extenfion diverfified by its various Ihapes. Waits 

2. Original caufe. 

Some few, whofe lamp {hone brighter, have been led 
From caufe to caufe to nature’s fecret head. 

And found that one firft principle muft be. Lryden 

For the performance of this, a vital or directive principle 
feemeth to be afliftant to the corporeal. Crew's Cojn.el, 

3. Being productive of other being ; operative caufe. 

The foul of man is an active principle, and will be em¬ 
ployed one way or other. TtUotfon's Sermons. 

4. Fundamental truth; original poftulate; firft pofition from 
which others are deduced. 

Touching the law of reafon, there are in it fome things 
which ftand as principles univerfally agreed upon ; and out of 
tliofe principles, which are in themfelves evident, the greateft 
moral duties we owe towards God or man, may, without 
any great difficulty, be concluded. Hooker. 

All of them may be called principles , when compared with 
a thoufand other judgments, which we form under the regu¬ 
lation of thcle primary propofitions. Watts's Logtch. 

5. Ground of action ; motive. 

Fatewel, young lords; thefe warlike principles 
Do not throw from you Shakefp. 

As no principle of vanity led me firft to write it, fo much 
lefs does any fuch motive induce me now to publilh it. Wake. 

There would be but fmull improvements in the world, 
were there not fome common principle of adtion, working 
equally with all men. Addijon’s Spec, at or, 255. 

6. Tenet on which morality is founded. 

I’ll try 

If yet I can fubdue thofe ilubborn principles 

Of faith, of honour. Addifon's Cato. 

A feather {hooting from another’s head, 

Extracts his brain, and principle is fled. Pope. 

To Pki nciple. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To eftablifti or fix in any tenet; to imprefs with any tenet 
good or ill. 

Wileft and beft men full oft beguil’d. 

With goodnefs principl’d not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 

Are drawn to wear out miferable days. Milton, 

It is the concern of his maielly, and die peace of his go¬ 
vernment, that the youth be principled with a thorough per- 
fualion of the'juftnefs of the old king's caufe. South. 

There arc lo many young perfons, upon the well and ill 
principling of whom next under God, depends the happinels 
or mifery of this church and ftate. South's Serums. 

Governors lhould be we 11 principled and good-natured .L’Eji. 
Men have been principled with an opinion, that thev mui! 
not confult reafon in things of religion. Lock. 

Let an enthufiaft be principled , that he or his teacher is in- 
fpired, and you in vain bring the evidence o: lear realons 
againft his dodlrine. Lock. 

He leems a fettled and principled philofophcr, thanking for¬ 
tune for the tranquility he lias by her avcrfion. Pope to Svisft. 

2. To cftabiifn firmly in the mind. 

The promifeuous reading of the bibie is far lrom being 0. 
any advantage to children, either for the pcriecting then teaa- 
ing, or principling their religion. . Lie**. 

Pri'ncock. } n. f [from prink or prim cock ; perhaps pracoxor 

Pri'ncox. J pracoquum ingenium, Lat.J A coxcomb; a 
conceited pcrlon ; a pert young rogue. 

You are a faucy boy; 

This trick may chance to lcathe you I know what; 

You muft contrary me ! you are a princox, go. Sbatm- 

To Prink, v. n. [pronien, Dutch.] To prank; to deck 0 
{how. . r • 

Hold a good wager flic was every day longer printing 
the glafs than you was. Art of Tormenting . 

To PRINT, v. a. [ imprinter, emtreint, Fr.] 

1. To mark by prefling any thing upon another. 

On his fiery Heed betimes he rode, . 

That foarcely prints the turf on which he trod. H ‘ ’ 

2. To imprefs any thing, fo as to leave its form. 

3. To form by impreffion. 

Your mother was moft true to wedlock, prince, 

For {he did print your royal father off, , „■, 

Conccivingyou. ’ SU AT""LS, 

Ye fliall not make any cuttings in your flein tot ^ ^ ^ 
nor print any marks upon you. Lev ‘ 

Perhaps fome footfleps printed in the clay, r. cmin cn. 
Will to my love direct your wand’ring way. j L ^ 
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His roval bounty brought its own reward; 

And in their minds fo deep did print the fenfe, 

'J hat if their ruins fadly they regard, 

’Tis but with fear. Dryden. 

4. To imprefs words or make books, not by the pen, but the 
urefs. 

Thou baft caufed printing to be ufed ; and, contrary to the 
king, his crown and dignity, built a paper-mill. Shakefp. 

This nonfenfe got in by a miftake of the ftage editors, who 
printed from the piecemeal written parts. Pope. 

Is it probable, that a promifeuous jumble of printing letter 
{hould often fall into a method, which fliould llamp on paper 
a coherent difeourfe. Locke. 

As foon as lie begins to (pell, pictures of animals fhould be 
got him, with the printed names to them. Locke. 

To Print, v. n. To publilh a book. 

From the moment he prints , he muft expert to hear no 
more truth. < Pope. 

Print, n.f. [empreinte, Fr.] 

1. Mark or form made by impreffion. 

Some more time 

Muft wear the print of his remembrance out. Shakefp. 

Abhorred flave, 

Which any print of goodnefs wilt not take, 

Being capable of all ill ! Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Attend the foot. 

That leaves the print of blood where’er it walks. Shakefp. 

Up they toft the fand. 

No wheel fecn, nor wheels print was in the mould impreft 
Behind them. Chapman's Iliads. 

Our life fo faft away doth Aide, 

As doth an hungry eagle through the wind ; 

Or as a (hip tranfported with the tide, 

Which in their paffage leave no print behind. Davies. 

My life is but a wind. 

Which paffeth by, and leaves no print behind. Sandys. 

O’er the l'mooth enamell’d green, 

Where no print of ftep hath been. Milton. 

While the heav’n, by the fun’s team untrod. 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And all the fpangled hoft keep watch. Milton. 

Before the lion’s den appeared the footfleps of many that 
had gone in, but no prints of any that ever came out. South. 

Winds bear me to fome barren ifland, 

Where print of human feet was never fecn. Dryden. 

From hence Aftrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing fteps appear. Dryden. 

If they be not fometimes renewed by repeated exercife of 
the fenles or refledlion, the print wears out. Locke. 

2. That which being imprefled leaves its form. 

3. PiiSlures cut in wood or copper to be imprefled on paper. It 
is ufual to fay wooden prints and copper plates. 

4. Picture made by impreffion. 

From my breall I cannot tear 
The paflion, which from thence did grow; 

Nor yet out of my fancy rale 

The print of that fuppoled face. Waller. 

7 he prints, which we fee of antiquities, may contribute to 
form our genius, and to give us great ideas. Dryden. 

Words Handing for tilings, lhould be expreffed by little 
draughts and prints made of them. Locke. 

5. 7 ’he form, fize, arrangement, or other qualities of the types 
ufed in printing books. 

To refrelh the former hint; 

She read her maker in a fairer print. Dryden. 

6. The ftate of being publiflied by the printer. 

I love a ballad in print, or a life. Shakefp. 

It is fo rare to fee 

Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In print, that we muft praile. Suckling. 

His natural antipathy to a man, who endeavours to fignalize 
his parts in the world, has hindered many perfons from mak¬ 
ing their appearance in print. Addifon. 

I publifhed fome tables, which were out of print. Arbuth. 
The rights of the chriftian church are fcornfully trampled 
on in print. Atterbury. 

7. Single {heet printed and fold. 

The prints, about three days after, were filled with the 

faine terms. Addifon. 

I he publick had faid before, that they were dull; and they 
were at great pains to purchafe room in the prints, to teftify 
under their hands the truth of it. Pope. 

Inform us, will the emperor treat, 

Or do the prints and papers lie ? Pope. 

8. Formal method. 

Lay his head fometimes higher, fometimes lower, that he 
may not feel every little change, who is not defigned to have 
his maid lay all things in print, and tuck him in warm. Locke. 

Ikinter. n.f [from print.] 

I. One that prints books. 

1 find, at reading all over, to deliver to the printer, in that 
which I ought to have done to comply with my defign, I am 
fallen very- {hort. * 0 Digly% 
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To buy books, only becaufe they were pubiifhed by an 
eminent printer, is much as if a man {hould buy cloaths that 
did not fit him, only becaufe made by fome famous taylor. 

Pope. 

See, the printer's boy below ; 

Ye hawkers all, your voices lift; Swift. 

2 . One that ftains linen. 

Pri'ntless. adj. [from print.] That which leaves no im¬ 
preffion. 

Ye elves. 

And ye, that on the lands with printlefs foot 

Do chafe the ebbing Neptune. Shakefp. Tempe/h 

Whilft from off the waters fleet. 

Thus J let my printlefs feet 
O'er the cowllip’s velvet head; 

That bends not as I tread. Afilton. 

PRI'OR. adj. [prior, Lat.] Former; being before fomcthuig 
die ; antecedent; anterior. 

Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing contrary to 
the duties we are enjoined, let us reflect that we have a prior 
and fuperior obligation to the commands of Chrift. Rogers. 

Pri or. n. f. [prieur, Fr.] 

1. The head of a convent of monks, inferior in dignity to an 
abbot. 

Neither (he, nor any other, befides the prior of the con¬ 
vent, knew any thing of his name. Addifon's Spectator. 

2 . Prior is fuch a perfon, as, in fome churches, prefides over 

others in the fame churches. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Pri'oress. n.f. [from prior.] A lady fuperior of a convent 
of nuns. 

When you have vow’d, you muft not fpeak with men, 
But in the prefence of the priorefs. Shakefp. 

The reeve, miller and cook are diftinguifhed from each 
other, as much as the mincing lady priorejs and the broad 
fpeaking wife of Bath. Dryden. 

Prio'rity. it. j. [from prior, adj.] 

1. The ftate of being firft ; precedence in time. 

From fon to Ion of the lady, as they (hould be in priority 
of birth. Hayward. 

Men ftiil affirm, that it killeth at a diftance, that it poi- 
foneth by the eye, and by priority of vifion. Brown. 

This obfervation may affift, in determining the difpute con¬ 
cerning the priority of Homer and Hefiod. Broome. 

Though he oft renew’d the fight, v 

And almol! got priority of fight, C 

He ne’er could overcome her quite. Swift. J 

2 . Precedence in place. 

Follow, Cominius, we muft follow you. 

Right worthy your priority. Shakefp. 

Pri'orship. n. f. [from prior.] The ftate or office of 
prior. 

Prior y. n.f [from prior.] 

1. A convent, in dignity below an abbey. 

Our abbies and our priories {hall pay 

This expedition’s charge. Shakefp. King John. 

. 2. Priories are the churches which are given to priors in tituium, 
or by way of title. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Pri'sage. n.f [from prife.] 

Prifage, now called butlerage, i3 a cuftom whereby the 
prince challenges out of every bark loaden with wine, con¬ 
taining lefs than forty tuns, two tuns of wine at his price. 

Cowel. 

PRISM, n. f. [prifme, Fr. xsiV/aa.] 

A prifn of glafs is a glals bounded with two equal and pa- 
rallel triangular ends, and three plain and well polifhed fides, 
which meet in three parallel lines, running from the three 
angles of one end, to the three angles of the other end. 

Heivtsns OptiUs. 

Here, aweful Newton, the diffolving clouds 
Form fronting, on the fun, thy lhowery prifr.. Thomfon. 

Prisma tick. adj. [prifmatique, Fr. from prifn.] Formed as 
a prifm. 

If the mafs of the earth was cubick, prifmatick , or any 
other angular figure, it would follow, that one, too vaft a 
part, would be drewned, and another be dry. Dtrham: 

Falfe eloquence, like the prifmatick glals. 

Its gaudy colours fpreads on ev’ry place; 

7 he face of nature we no more lurvey, 

All glares alike, without diftinaion gay. p» pe 

Prisma tically. adv. [from prifmatick.] In the form of a 
prifm. 

Take notice of the pleafing variety of colours exhibited by 
the triangular glals, and demand what ajdition or decrement 
of either fait, lulphur or mercury befalls the glafs, by being 
prtfmatscally figured; and yet it is Known, that without that 
In ape, it would not afford thofe colours as it does. Boyle. 
RI SMo ID. n.f. [irfi<ry.x and £iJig>>.] A body approaching 
to the form of a palm. 6 

PRI'SON. n.f [prifn, Fr.] A ftrong hold in which perfons 
are confined ; a gaol. * 

He hath commiffion 

To hang Cordelia in the pnjon. Shakefp. Kin? Lear. 

I- thought 
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For thofe rebellious here their pris'n ordain’d. Milton. 

I thought our utmoft good 
W as in one word of freedom underftood. 

The fatal blefling came ; from prifcn free, 

I ftarve abroad, and lofe the fight of Emily. Dryden. 

Unkind ! can you, whom only I adore/ 

Set open to your Have the prifon door. Dryden. 

The tyrant Aldus, 

With pow’r imperial, curbs the ftruggling winds, 

And founding tempefts in dark pri/ons binds. Dryden. 
He, that has his chains knocked off, and the prifon doors 
fet open to him, is prefently at liberty. Locke. 

To Pri'son. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To emprifon ; to fhut up in hold ; to reftrain from liberty. 

2. To captivate ; to enchain. 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs. 

They, as they fung, would take the prifon d loul, 

And lap it in Elyfium. Milton. 

3. To confine. 

Univerfal plodding prifons up 

The nimble fpirits in the arteries. Shakefp. 

Then did the king enlarge 

The fpleen he prifon’d. Chapman's Iliads. 

PRI sonbase. n. f. A kind of rural play, commonly called 
prifonbars. 

The fpachies of the court play every friday at ciocho di 
canni, which is no other than prifoubafe upon horleback, 
hiting one another with darts, as the others do with their 
hands. Sandy s’s Travels. 

Prisoner, n.f [prifonnier, Fr.] 

1. One who is confined in hold. 

Cefar’s ill-erected tower. 

To whofe flint bofom my condemned lord 
Is doomed a prifoner. Shakefp. Rib. II. 

The meft pernicious infection, next the plague, is the 
lmefl of the jail, when prifoners have been long and clofe, 
and nattily kept. Bacon. 

He that is tied with one (lender ttring, fuch as one relolute 
ttruggle would break, he is prifoner only to his own (loth, and 
who will pity his thraldom. Decay of Piety. 

A prifoner is troubled, that he cannot go whither he would ; 
and he that is at large is troubled, that he does not know 
whither to go. L'Efirauge. 

2. A captive; one taken by the enemy. 

So oft as homeward I from her depart, 

I go like one that having loft the field. 

Is prifoner led away with heavy heart. Spenfer. 

There fucceeded an abfolute victory for the Englifli, the 
taking of the Spanifli general d’Ocampo prifoner , with the 
lofs of few of the Englifti. Bacon. 

He yielded on my wwd. 

And as my pris'ner , I reftore his fword. Dryden. 

3. One under an arreft. 

Tribune, a guard to feizc the emprefs ftraight. 

Secure her perfon pris'ner to the date. Dryden. 

Pri'sonhouse. n.f. Gaol; hold in which one is confined. 

I am forbid to tell the fecrets of my prifonhoufe. Shakefp. 

Pri'sonment. n.f. [from prifon.] Confinement: emprilon- 
inent; captivity. 

May be he will not touch young Arthur’s life. 

But hold himfelf fafe in his prifomnent. Shakefp. 

Pr/stine. adj. [jmfilinus, Lat.J Firft; ancient; original. 

Now their prijline worth 

The Britons recoiled!. Philips. 

This light being trajcdled only through the parallel fuper- 
ficies of the two prifms, if it fullered any change by the re¬ 
fraction of one fuperficics, it loft that impreflion by the con¬ 
trary refraCtion of the other fuperficics, and fo, being re- 
ftored to its prijline conftitution, became of the fame nature 
and condition as at firft. Newton's Opticks. 

Pri'thee. A familiar corruption of pray thee, or I pray thee, 
which fome of the tragick writers have injudicioufly ufed. 
Well, what was that feream for, I prithee ? L’EJlrange. 

Alas ! why com’ft thou at this dreadful moment, 

To (hock the peace of my departing foul ? 

Away ! I prithee leave me ! Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

Pri'vacy. n. f. [from private.'] 

1. State of being fecret; fecrccy. 

2. Retirement; retreat 

Clamours out privacies uneafy make. 

Birds leave their nefls difturb’d, and beads their haunts for- 
fake. Dryden. 

3. [ Privaute , Fr.] Privity; joint knowledge ; great famili¬ 
arity. Privacy in this lcnfe is improper. 

You fee Frog is religioufly true to his bargain, fcorns to 
he: rken to any compoficion without your privacy. Arbuthnot. 

4. Taciturnity. Ainjworth. 

tRlVA'DO. n.f. [Spanifli.] A fecret friend. 

The lady Brampton, an Englifli lady, embarked for Por¬ 
tugal at that time, with fome privado of her own. Bacon. 

PKI'VATE. adj. [privatus, Lat.J 

I. Not open; fecret. 

You (hall go with me ; 

I have fome private fchooling for vo» Shakefp. 
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Fancy retires 

Into her private cell, when nature refts. 

The harmlefs freedom, and the private friend 

2. Alone; not accompanied. * -‘‘non. 

3. Being upon the fame terms with the reft of the comm. • 

particular: oppofed to publick. m munity} 

When publick confent of the whole hath eftablifW 
thmg, every man’s judgment, being thereunto coZr! 
were not private, howloever his calling be to fome V; a’ 
publick charge ; fo that of peace and quietnefs there ^ ° f 
any way poflible, unlefs the probable voice of every im! r 
ciety or body politic overrule all private of like nature in k' 

“ y - ****£ 
To let him breathe between the hcav’ns and earth 
A private man in Athens. Shakefp. Ant. and CUc 

What infinite hearteafe muft kings negledl, 

That private men enjoy ? and what have°kings. 

That private have not too, lave ceremony ? * g/ } > r 

Peter was but a private man, and not to be any wav com 
pared with the dukes of his houfe. Peacham of Antiquities 
1 he firft principles of cluiftian religion lhould not be farced 
with (cliool points and p ivate tenets. Sandcrfon 

D are you, ^ 

A private man prefume to love a queen. Dnd 

4. Particular; not relating to the publick. 

My end being private, 1 have not cxprelTcd my conceptions 
in the language of the (chools. jy , 

5. In Private. Secretly ; not publickly ; not openly. S h 

In private grieve, but with a carelefs fcorn; 

In publick feem to triumph, not to mourn. Granville 

Pri'vate. n.f. A fecret mefiage. 

His private with me of the dauphin’s love. 

Is much more general than thefe lines import. Shakefp 

Pri'vateer. n.f. [from private.] A (hip fitted out by pri¬ 
vate men to plunder enemies. 

He is at no charge for a fleet, further than providing pri¬ 
vateers, wherewith his fubjeCts carry on a pyratic.il war at 
their own expence. Swift’s Mifcellmties. 

To Pri'vateer. v. a. [from the noun*] To fit out (hips 
againft enemies, at the charge of private perfons. 

Privately, adv. [from private .] Secretly; not openly. 

There, this night. 

We’ll pafs the bufinefs privately and well. Shakefp. 

And as he fat upon the mount of Olives, the difciples 
came unto him privately. Mat. xxiv. 3. 

Pri'vateness. n.f. [from private.] 

1. The date of a man in the lame rank with the reft of the 
community. 

2. Secrecy ; privacy. 

Ambailadors attending the court in great number, he did 
content with courtcfy, reward and privutenefs. Bacon. 

3. Obfcurity ; retirement. 

He drew him into the fatal circle from a refolved private- 
nefs, where he bent his mind to a retired courfe. Wottm. 

Privation, n.f. [privation, Fr. privatio, Lat.J 

1. Removal or deftruction of any tiling or quality. 

For, what is this contagious fin of k ind. 

But a privation of that grace within. Davies. 

So bounded are our natural defires, 

That wanting all, and fetting pain afide. 

With bare privation fenfe is fatisfy’d. Dryden. 

After fome account of good, evil will be known by confe- 
quencc, as being only a privation or abfence of good. South. 

A privation is the abfcnce of what docs naturally belong 
to the thing, or which ought to be prefent with it; as when 
a man or horfe is deaf or dead, or a phyfician or divine un¬ 
learned ; thefe are privations. IVatts's Logici. 

2. The act of the mind by which, in confideringa fubjcCt, we 
feparate it from any thing appendant. 

3. The act of degrading from rank or office. 

If part of the people or eftate be fomewhat in the 
election, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the pri¬ 
vation or tranflation. Bacon. 

If the privation be good, it follows not the former condi¬ 
tion was evil, but lefs good; for the flower or bloflom is a 
pofitive good, although the remove of it, to give place to the 
fruit, be a comparative good. Bacon. 

PRI'VATIVE. adj. [privatif, Fr. privativus, Lat.] 

1. Caufing priv ation of any thing. 

2. Confiding in the abfence of fomething ; not pofitive. Prt~ 
votive is in things, what negative is in propofitions. 

The impreflion from privative to active, as from filencc to 
noife, is a greater degree than from lefs noife to more. Bacon. 

The very privative bleflings, the blcflings of immunity, 
fafeguard, liberty and integrity, which we enjoy, deferve the 
thankfgiving of a whole life. Taylor. 

Priva'tive. n.f. That of which the cflencc is the ablcnce 
of fomething, as filence is only the abfencc ol found. 

Harmonical founds and difeordant founds are both active 
and pofitive, but blacknefs anddarknefs are indeed but priva¬ 
tive:, and therefore have little or no activity; fomewhat they 
do contriftate, but very little. Bacon’s Nat. rujt. 

PRI VATIVEi-Y. 
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Pri'vatively. adv. [from privative.] By the abfencc of 

fomething neceflary to be prefent; negatively. 

The duty of the new covenant is fet down, firft privativcly, 
not like that of Mofaical obfervances external, but pofitively, 
laws given into the minds and hearts. Hammond. 

Privativeness. n. f. [from privative.] Notation of abfence 
of fomething that (hould be prefent. 

Pri'vet. n.f. The leaves grow by pairs oppofite to each other; 
the flower confifts of one leaf, is tubulous, and divided at the 
top into five fegments; the ovary in the center of the flower- 
cup becomes a globular foft fruit full of juice, in which are 
lodged four feeds. ... . MfP er ' 

Privet, n.f Evergreen. It is diftinguilhed from the phillyrea 
by the leaves being placed alternately upon the branches, 
whereas thofe of the phillyrea are produced by pairs oppofite 
to each other: it hath three feeds inclofed in each berry, 
whereas the phillyrea has but one. Miller, 

Privilege, n.f. [privilege, Fr. privilegium , Lat.J 
1. Peculiar advantage. 

Here’s my fword. 

Behold it is the privilege of mine honours. 

My oath, and my profeflion. Sbakejp. 

He went 

Invifible, yet flay’d, fuch privilege 

Hath omniprefence. Milton. 

He claims his privilege. and fays ’tis fit; 

Nothing (hould be the judge of wit, but wit. Denham. 

.. ' aove, 

Dryden. 
Locke. 


Smiles, not allow’d to beads, from reafon move. 


And are the privilege of human love. 

The privilege of birth-right was a double portion g 

2. Immunity ; publick right. 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shakefp. 

A foul that can fecurely death defy. 

And counts it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden. 

'Fo Privilege, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inveft with rights or immunities; to grant a privilege. 

The great are privileg’d alone. 

To puni(h all injufticc but their own. Dryden. 

He happier yet, who privileg’d by fate 
To (horter labour, and a lighter weight. 

Receiv’d but yefterday the gift of breath. 

Ordain’d to-morrow to return to death. Prior. 

2. To exempt from ccnfure or danger. 

The court is rather deemed as a privileged place of un¬ 
bridled liccntioufnels, than as the abiding of him, who, as a 
father, (hould give a fatherly example. Sidney, b. ii. 

He took this place for fancluary. 

And it (hall privilege him from your hands. Shakefp. 

This place 

Doth privilege me, fpeak what reafon will. Daniel. 

3. To exempt from paying tax or impoft. 

Many things are by our laws privileged from tythes; which 
by the canon law are chargeable. Hale. 

Pri'vjly. adv. [from privy.] Secretly; privately. 

They have the profits of their lands by pretence of con¬ 
veyances thereof unto their privy friends, who privily fend 
them the revenues. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Pri'vity. n.f. [privaute, Fr. from privy.] 

1. Private communication. 

I will unto you in privity difeover the drift of my purpofe ; 
I mean thereby to fettle an eternal peace in that country, and 
alfo to make it very profitable to her majefty. Spenfer. 

2. Confcioufnds ; joint knowledge ; private concurrence. 

The authority of higher powers have force even in thefe 
things which are done widiout their privity, and are of mean 
reckoning. Hooker, b. i. f 7. 

Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 

Without the privity o’ th’ king, t’ appoint 
Who (hould attend him? Skakefp. Henry VIII. 

All the doors were laid open for his departure, not without 
the privity of the prince of Orange, conduding that tire king¬ 
dom might better be fettled in his abfence. Swift. 

3. [In the plural.] Secret parts. 

Few of them have any thing to cover thekprivities. Abbot. 

PRI'VY. adj. [prive, Fr.] 

1. Private; not publick ; afligned to fecret ufes. 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive. 

Shall feize on half his goods ; the other half 

Comes to the privy coffer of the (late. Shakefp. 

2. Secret; clanddtine. 

He took advantage of the night for fuch privy attempts, 
infomuch that the bruit of his manlinefs was fpread every 
where. 2 Mac. viii. 7. 

3. Secret; not (hown. 

The fword of the great men that are (lain entcreth into 
their privy chamber. Ezek. xxi. 14. 

4. Admitted to fecrets of (late. 

The king has made him 

One of the privy council. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

One, having let his beard grow from the martyrdom of 
king Charles I. till the rettoration, defired to be made a privy 
counfellor. Spectator, N? 629. 




PRO 

5. Confcious to any thing; admitted to participation of know¬ 
ledge. 

Sir Valentine 

This night intends to (leal away your daughter j 
Myfelf am one made privy to the plot. Shakefp. 

Many being privy to the fait, 

How hard is it to keep it unbetray’d? Daniel. 

He would rather lofe half of his kingdom, than be privy 
to fuch a fecret, which he commanded me never to mention. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 

Pki'vy. n.f. Place of retirement; neceflary houfe. 

Your fancy 

Would (till the fame ideas give ye, 

As when you fpy’d her on the privy. Swift. 

PRIZE, n.f. [prix, Fr.J 

1. A reward gained by conteft with competitors. 

If ever he go alone, I’ll never wrcftle for prize. Shakefp. 

I fought and conquer’d, yet have loft the prize. Dryden. 
The railing fuch filly competitions among the ignorant, 
propofing prizes for fuch ufelefs accompliftiments, and infpi- 
ring them with fuch abfurd ideas of fuperiority, has in it 
fomething immoral as well as ridiculous. Addifon. 

2. A reward gained by any performance. 

True poets empty fame and praife defpife, 

Fame is the trumpet, but your (mile the prize. Dryden. 

3. [ Prife, Fr.] Something taken by adventure; plunder. 

The king of Scots (he did fend to France, 

To fill king Edward’s fame with prifoner kings. 

And make his chronicle as rich with prize. 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He acquitted himfelf like a valiant, but not like an honed 
man; for he converted the prizes to his own ufe. Arbuthnot. 
Then proftrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain and long pofleis the prize : 

The pow’rs gave ear. Pope. 

To Prize, v. a. [from appraife ; prifer, Fr. apprcciare. Lat.J 

1. To rate ; to value at a certain price. 

Life I prize not a draw ; but for mine honour 
Which I would free. Shakefp. 

Call it unto the potter ; a goodly price that I was prized at 
of them. Zecb.xi. 13. 

2. To elleem ; to value highly; 

I go to free us both of pain ; 

I priz’d your perfon, but your crown difdain. Dryden. 

Some the French writers, fome our own defpife; 

The ancients only, or the moderns prize. Pope » 

Pri'zer. n.f. [prijeur, Fr. from prize.] He that values. 

It holds its eftimate and dignity, 

As well wherein ’tis precious of itfelf. 

As in the prizer. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Pri'zefighter. n.f. [prize and fighter.] One that fights 
publickly for a reward. 

Martin and Crambe engaged 1 ike prizefighters. Arb. andPo. 
In Fig the prizefighter by day delight. Bratnfion. 

PRO. [Latin.] For ; in defence of ; pro and con, for pro and 
contra, for and againft. Delpicable cant. 

DoCtrinul points in controverfy had been agitated in the 
pulpits, with more warmth than had ufed to be ; and thence 
the animofity increafed in books pro and con. Clarendon. 
Matthew met Richard, when 
Of many knotty points they fpoke. 

And pro and con by turns they took. Prior. 

Probability, n.f [probability. Lost. probability Fr. from 
probable.] Likelihood ; appearance of truth ; evidence arifing 
from the prepondcration of argument: it is lei's than moral 
certainty. 

Probability is the appearance of the agreement or difagree- 
ment of two ideas, by the intervention of proofs, whofecon- 
nedion is not conftant; but appears for the moll part to be 
fo. 


Locke. 


As for probabilities , what thing was there ever fet down fo 
agreeable with found reafon, but fome probable (hew a-r a inft 
it might be made ? Hooker’s Preface. 

If a truth be certain, and thwart intereft, it will quickly 
fetch it down to but a probability ; nay, if it does not carry 
with it an impregnable evidence, it will go near to debafe it to 
a downright falfity. South’s Sermons. 

I hough moral certainty be fometimes taken for a high de¬ 
gree of probability, which can only produce a doubtful affent • 
yet tt is alfo frequently ufed for a firm a(Tent to a rhino- upon 
luch grounds, as are fit fully to fatisfy a prudent man. 

r , . , Tdlotfon’s Sermons, 

for a perpetual motion, magneucal virtues are not without 

PpT?r Y™l pr<>b j-‘ lii r t ‘ S , of , f ro I in S cffeauaI • mikins. 

FRU CABLE, adj. [probable, Fr. probabilis, Lat.J Likely i 
having more evidence than the contrary. 

The publick approbation, given by the body of this whofe 
church unto thofe things which are eftabliflied, doth make‘it 
but probable that they are good, and therefore unto a neccf- 
fary proof that they are not good it muft cive place. Hooker 
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That is accounted probable , which has better arguments pro¬ 
ducible for it, than can be brought againft it. South. 

They affented to things, that were neither evident nor cer¬ 
tain, but only probable-, for they converted, they merchan¬ 
dized upon a probable perfuafton of the honefty and truth of 
thofe whom they correl'ponded with. South’s Sermons. 

Pro'bably. a:h. [from probable.] Likely; in likelihood. 
Diftingui/h betwixt what may poflibly, and what will pro¬ 
bably be done. L' Ejhange's Fables. 

Our conftitution in church or ftate could not probably have 
been long preferved, without fuch methods. Swift. 

PRO'BAT. n. f. [Latin.] The proof of wills and teftaments 
of perfons deceafed in the fpiritual court, either in common 
form by the oath of the executor, or with witnefies. Did. 

PROBA'TION. n.f. [prabatio, Lat. from probo, Lat. proba¬ 
tion, Fr.] 

1. Proof; evidence; teftimony. 

Of the truth herein. 

This prefent object made probation. Sbakcfp. Hamlet. 
He was lapt in a moll curious mantle, which, for more 
probation , I can produce. Shakefp. Cynibeline. 

2. The aft of proving by ratiocination or teftimony. 

When thefe principles, what is, is, and it is impofliblc for 
the fame thing to be, and not to be, are made ufe of in the 
probation of proportions, wherein are w'ords Handing for 
complex ideas, as man or horfe, there they make men receive 
and retain falfehood for manifeft truth. Locke. 

3. [ Probation , Fr.] Trial; examination. 

In the practical part of knowledge, much will be left to 
experience and probation, whereunto indication cannot fo 
fully reach. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

4. Trial before entrance into monaftick life; noviciate. 

I fuffer many things as an author militant, whereof, in 
your days of probation , you have been a (barer. Pope to Swift. 

Probationary. aelj. [from probation.] Serving for trial. 

Probationer, n.f. [from probation.] 

1. One who is upon trial. 

Hear a mortal mufe thy praife rehearfe, 

In no ignoble verfe; 

But fuch as thy own verfe did praftife here. 

When thy firft fruits of poefy were giv’n. 

To make thyfclf a welcome inmate there ; 

While yet a .young probationer , 

And candidate of heav’n. Dryden. 

Build a thoufand churches, where thefe probationers may 
read their wall ledtures. Swift. 

'2. A novice. 

This root of bitternefs was but a probationer in the foil; 
and though it fet forth fomc offsets to preferve its kind, yet 
Satan was fain to cherifli them. Decay of Piety. 

pROBA TiuNERSHJP. n.f. [fom probationer.] State of being 
a probationer; noviciate. 

He has afforded us only the twilight of probability, fuitable 
to that Hate of mediocrity and probationerjbip , he has been 
pleafed to place us in here, wherein to check our over-confi¬ 
dence. Locke. 

Pro'batory. adj. [from probo, Lat.] Serving for trial. 

Job’s afflictions W'ere no vindicatory punifhmcnts, but pro¬ 
batory ebadifements to make trial of his graces. Bramhatl. 

PRO BA TUM ES'T. A Latin exprdfion added to the end of 
a receipt, fignifying it is tried or proved. 

V ain the concern that you exprefs. 

That uncall’d Alard will poffefs 

Your houfe and coach both day and night, 

And that Macbeth was haunted lefs 
By Banquo’s refilefs fprite : 

Lend him but fifty louis d’or. 

And you (hall never fee him more; 

Take my advice probatum ejl ? 

Why do the gods indulge our Hore, 

But to fecure our reft. Prior. 

Probe, n. f [from probo , Lat.] A (lender wire by which fur- 
geons fcarch the depth of wounds. 

I made learch with a probe. JVifeman s Surgery. 

Probe-scissors, n.f. [probe and fiifpjr .] Sci flors ufed to open 
wounds, of which the blade thrull into the orifice has a button 
at the end. 

The finus was fnipt up with probe-fcijfors. JVifeman. 

To Probe, v. a. [probo, Lat.] To fearch ; to try by an in- 
Hrument. 

Nothing can be more painful, than to probe and fearch a 
purulent old fore to the bottom. South s Sermons. 

He’d raife a blufh, where fecrct vice he found ; 

And tickle, while he gently prob’d the wound. Dryden. 

Pro'bity. n.f. [probite. ¥ r. probit as, Lat.] Honefty; fince- 
rity; veracity. 

The truth of cur Lord’s afeenfion, might be deduced from 
the probity of the apoftlcs. Fiddes’s Sermons. 

So near approach we their celeftial kind, 

Bv juftice, truth, and probity of mind. Pope. 

PROBLEM, n.f [problems, Fr. ir^^npcx.] Aqueftionpro- 
pofed. ^ 



PRO 

The problem is, whether a man conftantly andftmnM l 
lieving that fuch a thing (hall be, it doth h^LySt£* 
the ettefting of the thing. Bacon's T ur* 

Although in general one underftood colours, yetvtcrolr 
an eafy problem to refolve, why grafs is o- r een ? ’ C not 

This problem let philofophere refolve. 

What makes the globe from Weft to Eaft revolve. Bl ar u 
Problematical, adj. [from problem; problematic, U 
Uncertain ; urffettled ; difputed ; difputable. ’ 

I promifed no better arguments than might be expected 
a point problematical. 1 n , 

Diligent enquiries into remote and prdlematical vm\t, jZ ' 
a gate wide open to the whole tribe of informers. Swift 
Problematically. adv. [from problematical.] Uncertain^ 
Probo'scis. n.f [probofis, Lat.] A fnout; the trunk of an 
elephant; but it is ufed alfo for the fame part in every crea¬ 
ture, that bears any refemblance thereunto. 

'Fhe elephant wreath’d to make them fport 
His lithe probofis. 

Proca cious. adj. [proeax, Lat.] Petulant; loofe. 
Proca'city. n.f. [from precocious.] Petulance. 

Procata rctick. adj. [~^oKotlx^xlotif.] Forerunning; an. 
tecedent. See Procatarxis. 

James IV. of Scotland, falling away in his flefti, without 
the precedence of any procatardick caufe, was luddenly cured 
by decharming the witchcraft. Harvey on Conjmptims. 

The phyfician enquires into the procatarttick caufcs. Haro 
Procata'kxis. n.f [nooxa-zfrs.] 

Procatarxis is the pre-exiftent caufe of a difeafe, which co¬ 
operates with others that are fubfequent, whether internal or 
external; as anger or heat of climate, which bring fuch an 
ill difpofitjon of the juices, as occafion a fever : the'ill difpo- 
fition being the immediate caufe, and the bad air the proca- 
tartick caufe. putney. 

Procedure, n.f. [procedure , Fr. from proceed.] 

1. Manner of proceeding; management; conduft: 

This is the true procedure of confcience, always fuppofini 
a law from God, before it lays obligation upon man. South 

2. Adi of proceeding ; progrefs ; procefs ; operation. 

Although the diftinftion of thefe feveral procedures of the 
foul do not always appear diftinft, efpecially in fudden aftions, 
yet in adlions of weight, all thefe have their diftindl order 
and procedure. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Produce; thing produced. 

No known fubftance, but earth and the procedures of earth, 
as tile and (lone, yieldeth any mols or herby fubftance. Bacon, 
o PROCEE'D. v. n. [procedo , Lat. proceder , Fr.] 


To 

1. To pafs from one tiling or place to another. 

Adam 

Proceeded thus to a(k his heav’nly gueft. 

Then to the prelude of a war proceeds; 

His horns, yet fore, he tries againft a tree. 

I (hall proceed to more complex ideas. 

2. To go forward ; to tend to the end defigned. 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Thefe things, when they proceed not, they go backward. 

Benj. Johnfon's Catiline. 

3. To come forth from a place or from a fender. 

I proceeded forth and came from God ; neither came I of 
myfelf, but he fent me. Jo. viii. 42; 

4. To go or march in ftate. 

He alk’d a clear ftage for his mufe to proceed in. Anon. 

5. Toifiue; to arife ; to be the effedt of; to be produced from. 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation 
Proceeding from the heat opprefled brain. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
From me what proceed 

But all corrupt, both mind and will both deprav’d. Milt . 
All this proceeded not from any want of knowledge. Drjd. 

6. To profecute any defign. 

He that proceeds upon other principles, in his enquiry into 
any fciences, pods himfclf in a party. Locke. 

Since hufbundry is of large extent, the poet (Ingles i out 
fuch precepts to proceed on, as arc capable of ornament. AddtJ. 

7. To be tranfadled ; to be carried on. 

He will, after his four falhion tell you, 

What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

8. To make progrefs ; to advance. 

Violence 

Proceeded, and oppreflion and fword law 
Through all the plain. 

9. To carry on juridical procefs. 

Proceed by procefs, left parties break out, 

And fack great Rome with Romans. 

Inftead of a (hip, to levy upon his county fuch a “ 
money for his majefty’s ufe, with diredlion in what I ”* nn , 
(hould proceed againft fuch as refufed., Milton. 

To judgment he proceeded on th’ accus d. . 

10. To trailI’adt; to adt; to carry on any affair mitno • 

From them 1 will not hide 

My judgments, how with mankind [proceed-, Mdton. 
As how with peccant angels late they favv. pj ovV 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


PRO 

How feverely with themfelves proceed. 

The men who write fuch verfe as who can read ? 

Their own drift judges, not a word they fpare. 

That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care. Pope. 

ji. To rake effedt; to have its courfe. 

This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a perfon can¬ 
not of common law condemn another by his lentencc. Aylijfe. 

12. To be propagated; to come by generation. 

From my loins thou (halt proceed. Milton. 

13. To be produced by the original efficient caufe. 

O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 

All things proceed, and up to him return. Milton. 

•Pro'ceed. n.f [from the verb.] Produce: as, proceeds 
of an ejlatc. Clarifja. Not an imitable word, though much 
ufed in law writings. 

Procee'der. n.f. [from proceed.] One who goes forward ; 
one who makes a progrefs. 

He that feeketh victory over his nature, let him not fet him¬ 
fclf too great nor too (mail talks ; for the firft will make him 
dejedlcd by often failing; and the lecond will make him a 
fmall proceedcr , though by often prevailings. Bacon. 

ProCEe'ding. n.f [precede, Fr. from proceed.] 

1. Progrefs from one thing to another; feries of conduct; 
tranfadlion. 

I’ll acquaint our duteous citizens. 

With all your juft proceedings in this cafe. Shakefp. 

My dear love 

To your proceedings bids me tell you this. Shakefp. 

The underftanding brought to knowledge by degrees, and, 
in fuch a general proceeding , nothing is hard. Locke. 

It is a very unufual proceeding, and I would not have been 
guilty of it for the world. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull 

From the earliett ages of cliriftianity, there never was a 
precedent of fuch a proceeding. Swift. 

2 . Legal procedure : as, fuch are the proceedings at law. 

Proce'llous. adj , [procellofus , Lat.] Tcmpcftuous. Din. 

Proce'ption. n.f. Preoccupation; aft of taking fomething 

fooner than another. A word not in ufe. 

Having fo little power to offend others, that I have none tor 
preferve what is mine own from their proception. King Charles. 

Proce'rity .n.f [from procerus, Lat.] Talnefs ; height of 
ftature. 

We (hall make attempts to lengthen out the humane figure, 
and reftore it to its ancient proeerity. Addifon. 

Pro'cess. n.f [proces, Fr. proceffus, Latin.] 

1. Tendency; progreflivc courfe. 

That there is fomewhat higher- than either of thefe two, 
no other proof doth need, than the very procefs of man’s de- 
fire, which being natural (hould be fruftrate, if there were 
not fome farther thing wherein it might reft at the length 
contented, which in the former it cannot do. Hooker. 

2. Regular and gradual progrefs. 

Commend me to your honourable wife ; 

Tell her the procejs of Antonio’s end ; 

Say how I lov’d you ; fpeak. me fair in death. Shakefp. 
They declared unto him the whole procefs of that war, and 3 


Hryder. 


that no one can be fpared. 

Him all his train 
Follow’d in bright pracejjion. 


PRO 

’Tis the procrjfton of a funeral vow. 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. 

The priells, Potitius at their head. 

In (kins of beads involv’d,' the long procefftm leu. Drychj}. 
When this v'aft congregation was formed into a regular pro- 
ceffon to attend the ark of the covenant, the king marched at 
the head of his people, with hymns and dances. Addifon. 

It is to be hoped, that the perions of wealth, who made 
their proctjjioh through the members of thefe new crcfted fe- 
minarics, will contribute to their maintenance. Addifon. 

The Ethiopians held an annual facrifice of twelve days to 
the Gods ; all that time they carried their images in procef- 
fm, and placed them at their fcftivals. Broouiu 

To Proce ssion, v. n. [from the noun.J To go in proccfiion. 
A low word. 

Proce ssional, adj. [from pmccjfion.] Relating to proccfiion. 

Processionary. adj. [from procejfvm. ] Conliiting in pro- 
ceffion. 

Rogations or litanies were then the very ftrength and com¬ 
fort of God’s church; whereupon, in the year 506, it was 
by the council of Aurelia decreed, that the whole church 
(hould beftow yearly at the feaft of pentccoft, three days in 
thzt procejjionary fervice. Hooker. 

Pro’chronism. n.f [w«o%fo;'»<r|tA©^] An error in chrono¬ 
logy ; a dating a thing,before it happened. Diet* 

•PaociorNCE. n.f [procidentia, Lat.] Falling down ; de¬ 
pendence below its natural place. 

Pro’cinct. n.f. [precinctus, Lat] Complete preparation; 
preparation brought to the point of aftion. 

When all the plain 

Cover'd with thick imbattl’d fquadrons bright. 

Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery deeds. 

Reflecting blaze on blaze, firft met his view. 

War he perceiv’d, wax in precinct. Milton. 

To PROCLAI'M, v. a. [proclamo, Lat. prcclamer , Fr.] 

1. To promulgate or denounce by a folemn or legal publication. 

When thou comeft nigh unto a city to fight againft it, pro¬ 
claim peace unto it. De - ut . xx. 10. 

I proclaim a liberty for you, faith the Lord, to the (word 
and to the peftiience. j ir - xxxiv. 17. 

Heralds 

With trumpet’s found, throughout the heft proclaim 
A (olemn council. MiltCt:. 

While in another’s name you peace declare, 

Princefs, you in your own proclaim a war. Dryden. 

She to the palace led her gueft. 

Then offer’d incenfe, and proclaim’d a feaft. Dryden. 

2. To tell openly. 

•m° me profll £ ate wretc ’nes, were the apprehenfions of pu- 
™*kments or lhame taken away, would as openly proclaim 

Locke. 


Knollcs. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


with what fuccefs they had endured 

Immediate are the afts of God, more fwift 
Than time or motion ; but to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of fpeech be told. 

Saturnian Juno 

Attends the fatal procefs of the war. .. 

In the parable of the wafteful fteward, we have a lively 
image of the force and procejs of this temptation. Rogers. 

3. Courfe ; continual flux or paflage, 

I have been your wife, in this obedience, 

Upward of twenty years; if in the courfe 
And procefs of this time you can report. 

And prove it too againft mine honour aught, 

Turn me away. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

This neither empire rife. 

By policy and long procefs of time. Milton. 

Many afts of parliament have, in long procefs of tiine^ 
been loft, and the things forgotten. Hale's Law of England. 

4. Methodical management of any thing. 

Experiments, familiar to chymifts, are unknown to the 
learned, who never read chymical proceffcs. Boyle. 

A11 age they live releas’d 
From all the labour, procefs, clamour, woe. 

Which our fad feenes of daily aftion know. Prim¬ 

s' Courfe of law. 

Proceed by procefs. 

Left parties, as he is belov’d, break out. Shakefp 

All proccjfes ecclefiaftical (hould be made in the king’s name* 
as in writs at the common law. Hayward. 

The patricians they chofe for their patrons, to anfwer for 
their appearance, and defend them in any procefs. Swift 
PROCE'SSION. n.f. [procefftan, Fr. proccjfio,L^t.\ A train 
marching in ceremonious folemnity. 

If there be caufe for the church to go forth in folemn pro- 
cejjton, his whole family have fuch bufmefs come upon them, 

I’haf nn r*r»o /-or-, _J * * 


Hooker. 

Milton. 


their atheifm, as their lives do. 

V\ r hile the deathlefs mufe 
Shall fing the juft, (hall o’er their head diffufe 

Ferfumes with laviih hand, (he (hall proclaim 
Thy crimes alone. Prior. 

To outlaw by puhlick denunciation. 

I heard mylblf proclaimed. Shakefp. 

authority ER ’ “ ^ t from H^aim.] One that publfihes by 

1 he great prod aimer , with a voice 
More awful than the (bund of trumpet, cry’d 

epentance, and heaven’s kingdom nigh at hand 
i o all baptiz’d. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 

°clama riON. „.f [proclamatio, Lat. proclamation, Fr. 
from proclaim.] 

i- Publication by authority, 

2 p i£ ]arati0n ° f thc kir ‘ s s wil1 °P cnI y publifhcd among the 

If the king fent a proclamation for their repair to their 
nouics, lome nobleman publilhcJ a protoftation againftxht.fi: 
proclamations. D ,., . , 

Proclivity, n.f ftndhitas, froclivis, Lat.] 

1. ci. ency ; natural inclination ; propenfion ; pronene s. 

J fie lenfitivc appetite may engender a proclivity (o fteal. 
but not a neceffity to Jtenl. Bramhall cm dnjl Hobbs. 

2. Readmels ; facility of attaining. J 

*Jo hs f d fuch a dextrous proclivity, :I s his teachers were fain 
with him! fonVanJnC<s ’ that his brothers might keep pace 

PR natur I e V0US ‘ [pr ° cliv ‘ S ’ Lat l Inclined; tending Ty 

PROCO’NSVL. n.f. [Latin] A Roman officer* who^o- 
verned a province with confular authority. S 

Every child knoweeh how dear the works of Honrrr were 
mad^ffn^’ V ‘$'^/“glfftus, Aufonius to Grattan, who 
U^\V. Pr0C °” JU i Lhauctr to R «chard II. and Gower to 

PR conful. SULSHIP ‘ 1 'texnproconfdf] The office o/tpro- 

T fcr R Su STINA H- b"™ ^*vLat.] To de¬ 
fer; to delay ; to put off from day to day. J 

Hopelefs and hcl, l e f s doth JEgcon wind. 

But to procrajhmte his lifelef, end. Shakefp 
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Let men ferioufly and attentively liftcn to that voi’cc within 
them, and they will certainly need no other medium to con¬ 
vince them, either of the error or danger of thus procrajli- 
naiing their repentance. Decay of Piety. 

To Procra stinate, v. n. To be dilatory. 

I procrajlinate more than I did twenty years ago, and have 
fcveral things to finifo, which I put off to twenty years 
hence. , Swift to Pope. 

Procrastination. n.f. [ procrajlinatio , Lat. from preerajii- 
nate .] Delay ; dilatorinefs. 

How defperate the hazard of fuch procraf motion is, hath 
been convincingly demonftrated by better pens. D. of Piety. 

Procrastina'tor. n. f. [from procrq/linate.] A dilatory 
perfon. 

Pro'cre ant. ad}, [procrcans, Lat.] Produftive; pregnant. 

The temple haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov'd manfionr., that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutting frieze. 

But this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shakefp. 

To PRO'CRE ATE. v. a. [procreo , Lat. prccrecr , Fr.] To 
generate; to produce. 

Flies crufhed and corrupted, when inclofcd in fuch veflcls, 
did never procreate a new fly. Bentley. 

Since the earth retains her fruitful power, 

To procreate plants the foreft to rcftorc ; 

Say, why to nobler animals alone 

Should me be feeble, and unfruitful grown. Blackmore. 

Procrea'tion. n. f. [procreation , Fr. procreatio , Lat. from 
procreate.'] Generation; production. 

The enclofed warmth, which the earth hath in itfelf, 
ftirred up by the heat of the fun, affifteth nature in the fpcedier 
procreation of thofe varieties, which the earth bringeth forth. 

Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

Neither her outfide form’d fo fair, nor ought 
In procreation common to all kinds. Milton's Par. Liji. 
Uncleannefs is an unlawful gratification of the appetite of 
procreation. South’s Sermons. 

Pro'creatiVE. adj. [from procreate.] Generative j produc¬ 
tive. 

The ordinary period of the human procreative faculty in 
males is fixty-five, in females forty-five. Hale. 

Pr-o'creativeness. n. f. [from procreative.] Power of ge¬ 
neration. 

Thefe feem to have the accurft privilege of propagating 
and not expiring, and have reconciled the procreativemfs of 
corporeal, with the duration of incorporeal fubftances. 

Decay of Piety. 

Procrea'tor. n.f. [from procreate.] Generator; begetter. 

PROCTOR, n.f. [contracted from procurator, Lat. ] 

1. A manager of another man’s affairs. 

The molt clamorous for this pretended reformation, arc 
either atheifts, or elfe proffors fuborned by atheifts. Hooker. 

2 . An attorney ifi the fpirittial court. 

I find him charging the inconveniencies in the payment 
of tythes upon the clergy and proctors. Swift. 

3. The magiltrate of the univerfity. 

To Pro'ctor. v. a. [from the noun.] To manage. A cant 
word. 

I cannot proffer mine own caufe fo well 
To make it clear. Shakefp. dint, and Cleop. 

Pro'ctorship. n.f. [from proffer.] Office or dignity of a 
proctor. 

From a fcholar he became a fellow, and the prefident of 
the college, after he had received all the graces and degrees, 
the profforjhip and the doftorfoip. Clarendon. 

Procu'mbent. adj. [procumbens , Latin.] Lying down; 
prone. 

Procu rable, adj. [from procure.] To be procured ; obtain¬ 
able ; acquirable. 

Though it be a far more common and procurable liquor 
than the infufion of lignum nephriticum, it may yet be ea- 
iily fubftituted in its room. Boyle on Colours. 

Pro'curacy. n.f. [from procure.] The management of any 
thing. 

Procuration, n.f. [from procure.] The aft of procuring. 
Thofe, who formerly were doubtful in this matter, upon 
ftrift and repeated infpeftion of thefe bodies, and procuration 
of plain fhells from this ifland, are now convinced, that thefe 
are the remains of fea-animals. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

Procura'tor. n. f. [procurateur, Fr. from procure, Lat.] 
Manager ; one who tranfafts affairs for another. 

I had in charge at my depart from France, 

As procurator for your excellence. 

To marry princefsMarg’rct for your grace. Shakefp. 

They confirm and feal 
Their undertaking with their deareft blood, 

As procurators for the commonweal. Daniel. 

When the procurators of king Antigonus impofed a rate 
upon the lick people, that came to Edcpfum to drink the 
waters which were lately fprung, and were very healthful, 
they inftantly dried up. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
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Procurato'rial. adj. [from procurator.] Made by a n nA 
All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made before ‘ 
teftation of iuit, and not afterwards, as being dilator"' 
ceptions, if a proftor was then made and conflicted Jr* 
Pkocuratory. adj. [from procurator.] Tending toprocura* 

To PROCU'RE. v. a. [procure , Lat. procurer , Fr.] 

I. To manage; to tranfaft for another. 

-2. To obtain ; to acquire. 

They foall fear and tremble, for all the profperitv that T 
procure unto it. ^ 1 1 

Happy though but ill, ’ U ‘‘ ^ 

If we procure not to ourfelves more woe. 

We no other pains endure, 

Than thofe that we ourfelves procure. jy n < 

Then by thy toil procur'd , thou food (halt eat. DiyjJ 

3. To perfuade ; to prevail on. } ' 

Is it my lady mother ? 

What unaccuftomd caufe procures her hither ? Shake ft 

Whom nothing can procure , "’ 

When the wide world runs biafs, from his will 
To writhe his limbs, and foare, not mend the ill. Herbert. 

4. To contrive ; to forward. 

Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, 

And by the doom of death end woes and all. Sbaleft 
ToPro'cure. Oi ». To bawd; to pimp. 

Our author calls colouring, lena fororis, in plain Encdilh 
the bawd of her After, the defign or drawing : (he cloaths 
fhe drefles her up, {he paints her, Ihc makes her appear more 
lovely than naturally {he is, {he procures for the delign, and 
makes lovers for her. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

With what impatience muft the mufe behold. 

The wife by her procuring hufband fold. Dryden, 

Procurement, n.f. The aft of procuring. 

They mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 

Curfmg the emprefs ; for they think it done 
By her procurement. Dryden's Aurengz. 

Procu'rer. n.f. [from procure.] 

1. One that gains; obtainer. 

Angling was after tedious ftudy, a moderator of paffions, 
and a procurer of contcntcdnefs. Walton's Angler. 

2. Pimp; pandar; 

Strumpets-in their youth, turn procurers in their age. South. 
Procu'RESS. n.f. [from procure.] A bawd. 

I faw the moft artful procurefs in town, feducing a young 
girl. Spectator. 

PRODIGAL, adj. [prodigies, Lat. prodigue, Fr.] Profufe; 
wafteful; expenfive ; lavilh ; not frugal; not parcimonious. 

Leaft I Ihould feem over prodigal in the praife of my coun¬ 
trymen, I will only prefent you with fome few verfes. Carnd, 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace. 

As nature was in making graces dear, 

When foe did ftarve the general world befide. 

And prodigally gave them all to you. Shakefp. 

My chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts. 

Wherein my time, fomething too prodigal. 

Hath left me gaged. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Diogenes did beg more of a prodigal man than the reft; 
whereupon one faid, fee your bafenefs, that when you find 
a liberal mind, you will take moft of him ; no, laid Dioge¬ 
nes, btlt I mean to beg of the reft again. Bacon. 

As a hero, whom his bafer foes 
In troops furround ; now thefe aflails, now thofe, 

Though prodigal of life, difdains to die 

By common hands. Denham. 

Here patriots live, who for their country’s good, 

In fighting fields were prodigal of blood. Dryden. 

The prodigal of foul rufo’d on the ftroke 
Of lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke. Dryden. 
O! beware, 

Great warrior, nor too prodigal of life, 

Expofe the Britifo fafety. Philips- 

Some people arc prodigal of their blood, and others fo {par¬ 
ing, as if fo much life and blood went together. Baker. 
Pro'digal. n.f. Awaftcr; a fpendthrift. 

A beggar fuddenly grown rich, becomes a prodigal ; for to 
obfeure his former obfcurity, he puts on riot and excels. 

Benj. Jobnfon's Dtfovery. 

Thou 

Ow’d all thy Ioffes to the fates; but I, 

Like wafteful prodigals, have call away , 

My happinels. Denham's Sophy. 

Let the wafteful prodigal be flain. 

Prodiga'lity. n.f. [prodigalitc, Fr. from prodigal.] Extr 
vagance ; profufion; wafte ; exceffive liberality. 

A fweetcr and lovelier gentleman. 

Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, , . 

The fpacious world cannot again afford. g Jr ’ 

He that decries covetoufnefs, foould not be held 
fary to him that oppofeth prodigality. 

It 
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It is not always fo obvious to diftinguifo between an aft of 
liberality and aft of prodigality. South's Sermons. 

The moft fcvcrc cenfor cannot but be pleafed with the p r o- 
digalitx of his wit, though at the fame time he could have 
vrfoed, that the mailer of it had been abetter manager. Dry. 
Pro digally, adv. [from prodigal.] Profufely ; waftefully ; 
extravagantly. 

We arc not yet fo wretched in our fortunes, 

Nor in our wills fo loft, as to abandon 

A friendfoip prodigally , of that price C 

As is the fenatc and the people of Rome. B. Jobnfon. 

I cannot well be thought fo prodigally thirty of my fubjefts 
blood, as to venture my own life. King Charles. 

The next in place and punifhment are they, 

Who prodigally throw their fouls away ; 

Fools, who repining at their wretched ftatc. 

And loathing anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. Dryden. 

Nature not bounteous now, but lavifo grows, 

Our paths with flow’rs foe prodigally ftrows. Diyden. 

PRODI'GIOUS. adj [prodijofus, Lat. pradigieux, Fr.] Ama¬ 
zing ; aftonifoing; fuch as may feem a prodigy ; portentous ; 
enormous; monftrous; amazingly great. 

If e’er he have a child, abortive be it, 

Prodigious and untimely brought to light. Shakefp. 

An emiffion of immateriate virtues wc are a little doubtful 
to propound, it being fo prodigious ; but that it is conftantly 
avouched by many. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear Iky. Brown. 

Then entring at the gate. 

Conceal’d in clouds, prodigious to relate. 

He mix’d, unmark’d, among the buly throng. Dryden. 
The Rhone enters the lake, and brings along with it a 
prodigious quantity of water. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

It is a fcandal to chriftianity, that in towns, where there 
is a prodigious incVeafe in the number of houfes and inhabi¬ 
tants, fo little care foould be taken for churches. Swift. 

Prodi'ciously. adv. [fro m prodigious.] 

1. Amazingly; aftcnifoingly ; portentoufly; cnormoufly. 

I do not mean abfelutely according to philofophick exaft- 
nefs infinite, but only infinite or innumerable as to us, or their 
number prodigioufy great. Ray on the Creation. 

2. It is fometimes ufed as a familiar hyperbole. 

I am prodigioujly pleafed with this joint volume. Pope. 
Prodi g .ousness. n. f. [from prodigious.] Enormoufnefs; 

portentoufnefs ; amazing qualities. 

Pro digy. n.f. [prodige, Fr. prodigium, Lat.] 

1. Any thing out of the ordinary procefs of nature, from which 
omens are drawn ; portent. 

Be no more an exhal’d meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 

Of broached mifehief, to the unborn times. Shakefp. 
The party oppofuc to our fettlcment, feem to be driven 

out of all human methods, and are reduced to the poor com¬ 
fort of prodigies and old womens fables. Addijon. 

2. Monftcr. 

Moft of mankind, through their own fluggifonefs, become 
nature’s prodigies, not her children. Benj.Johnfor . 

3. Any thing aftonifoing for good or bad. 

They would feem prodigies of learning. Speffator. 

Prodi'tio-'. n.f. [proditio, Lat.] Treaion; treachery. Ain. 
PRC D/TOR. n.J. [Latin.] A tt ay tor. Not in ule. 

Piel’d prieft, doft thou command me be fout out ? 

— Ido, thou moft ulurping proditor. Shakefp. 

Prodito Rious. adj. [from proditor, Lat.] 

1. Trayterous; treacherous; perfidious. 

Now proditorious wretch ! what haft thou done. 

To make this barb’rous bale aflaffinate ? Daniel. 

2. Apt to make difeoveries. 

Solid and concluiivc charafters are emergent from the mind, 
and ftart out of children when themfelves leaft think of it; 
for nature is proditorious. Wottonon Education. 

To PRODU'CE. v. a. [produce , Lat. produire, Fr.] 

1. To offer to the view or notice. 

Produce your caufe, faith the Lord; bring forth your ftrong 
reafons. Jfa.xW.21. 

2. To exhibit to the publick. 

Your parents did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you avoided many wrong fteps. Swift. 

3. To bring as an evidence. 

It feems not meet, nor wholefome to my place. 

To be produc'd againft the Moor. ShakcJ'p. Othello. 

4. To bear; to bring forth, as a vegetable. 

This foil produces all forts of palm-trees. Sandys. 

5. To caufe; toeffeft; to generate; to beget. 

Somewhat is produced ol nothing ; for lyes arc fufficicnt to 
breed opinion, and opinion brings on fubftancc. Bacon. 

They by imprudence mix’d 

Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milton. 

Thou all this good of evil foalt produce. Milton. 

Clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her foften’d foil. Milton. 
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Obferving in ourfelves, that we can at pleafure move feve- 
ral parts of our bodies ; the effefts alfo, that natural bodies 
are able to produce in one another, occuring every moment to 
our fenfes, we both thefe ways get the idea of power. Locke. 

Hinder light but from ftriking on porphyre, and its colours 
vanifo, it no longer produces any fuch ideas ; upon the return 
of light, it produces thefe appearances again. Locke. 

This wonder of the feu!ptor’s hand 

Produc'd, his art was at a ftand. Addifon. 

Produce, n.f [from the verb. This noun, though accented 
on the laft fyllable by Dryden, is generally accented on the 
former.] 

1. Produdt; that which any thing.yields or brings. 

You hoard not health for your own private ufe. 

But on the publick Ipend the rich produce. Dryden. 

2 . Amount; profit; gain ; emergent fum or quantity. 

In Staft’ordfoire, after their lands are marled, they fow it 
with barley, allowing three bufoels to an acre. Its common 
produce is thirty bufoels. Mortimer's Hvjbandry. 

This tax has already been fo often tried, that we know the 
exaft produce of it. Addifon's Freeholder , N° 20. 

Producent. n.f. [from produce.] One that exhibits; one 
that offers. 

If an inftrument be produced with a pro teftation in favour 
of the producent , and the adverfc party does not contradift, 
it foall be conftrued to the advantage of the producent. Ayliffe. 

Producer, n.f. [from produce. ] One that generates or pro¬ 
duces. 

By examining how I, that could contribute nothing to mine 
own being, foould be here, I came to afk the fame queftion 
for my fa'her, and fo am led in a direft line to a firft producer 
that muft be more than man. Suckling. 

Whenever want of money, or want of defire in the con- 
fumer, make the price low, that immediately reaches the firft 
producer. . Locke. 

Produ'cible. adj. [from produce.] 

1. Such as may be exhibited. 

That is accounted probable, which has better arguments 
producible for it, than can be brought againft it. South. 

Many warm expreffions of the lathers are producible in this 
cafe. Decay of Piety. 

2 . Such as may be generated or ‘made. 

The falts producible, are the alcalis or fixt falts, which feem 
to have an antipathy with acid ones. Boyle. 

Produ'cibleness. n. f. [from producible.] The ftate of 
being producible. 

To confirm our doftrine of the produciblenefs of falts, Hel- 
mont allures us, that by Paracelfus’s Ial circulatum folid bo¬ 
dies, particularly {tones, may be tranfmuted into actual lalt 
equiponderant. Boyle. 

Product, n.f [produffus, Lat. produit, Fr ] 

1. Something produced, as fruits, grain, metals. 

The landholder, having nothing but what the produff of 
his land will yield, muft take the market-rate. Locke. 

Our Britifo produffs arc of fuch kinds and quantities, as 
can turn the balance of trade to our advantage. Addij'on. 

Range in the fame quarter, the produffs of the fame feafon. 

Speffator. 

See thy bright altars 

Heap’d with the produffs of Sabaean fprings. Pope. 

2. Work ; compofition. 

Moft of thofe books, which have obtained great reputation 
in the world, are the produffs of great and wife men. Watts. 

3. Thing consequential; effeft. 

Thefe are the produff 

Of thofe ill-mated marriages. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Produ ctile. adj. [from produco, Lat.] Which may be pro¬ 
duced. 

Production, n.f. [produff ion, Fr. from produff.] 

1. The aft of producing. 

A painter foould forefee the harmony of the lights and 
foadows, taking from each of them that which will moft con¬ 
duce to the produff ton of a beautiful efieft. Dryden. 

2 . The thing produced ; fruit ; produft. 

The beft of queens and beft of herbs we owe 

To that bold nation, which the way did (how 

To the fair region, where the fun does rife, 

Whofe rich productions wc fo juftly prize. Waller. 

What would become of the fcrofulous confumptive pro¬ 
duction, furnifoed by our men of wit arid learning. Swift. 

3. Compofition. 

We have had our names prefixed at length, to whole vo¬ 
lumes of mean productions. Swift. 

Produ ctive. adj. [from produce.] Having the power to pro¬ 
duce ; fertile ; generative ; efficient. 

In thee 

Not in themfelves, all their known virtue appears 

Productive as in herb and plant. Milton. 

This is turning nobility unto a principle of virtue, and 
making it productive of merit, as it is underftood to have 
been originally a reward of it. Speffator, N° 53-. 
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Be thou my aid, my tuneful fong infpire. 

And kindle, with thy own produkhve fire. Dryden. 

If the productive fat of the marl be lpent, it is not capable 
of being mended with new. Mortimer. 

Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their barren hills 
for our fruitful vales fo productivt of that grain. Swift. 

Hymen’s (lames like liars unite, 

And burn for ever one; 

Chafte as cold Cynthia’s virgin light. 

Productive as the fun. Pope, 

Plutarch, in his life of Thefeus, fays, that that age was 
productive of men of prodigious ftature. Broome. 

Pro'em. n. f. [Vfooi'jUiov ; proaemium , Lat. proerne , old Fr.] 
Preface; introduXion. 

So gloz’d the tempter, and his proem tun’d. Milton. 

Thus much may ferve by way of proem , 

Proceed we therefore to our poem. Swift's Mifcel. 

Juftinian has, in the proem to the digefts, only prefixed 
the term of five years for ftudying the laws. Ayliffe. 

Profana'tion. n.f. .[profanation, Fr. from profano, Lat.J 

1. The aX of violating any thing facred. 

He knew how bold men are to take even from God him¬ 
felf ; how hardly that houfe would be kept from impious pro¬ 
fanation he knew. Hooker, b. v.f 12. 

What I am and what I would, are to your ears, divinity j 
to any others, profanation. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

’Twerc profanation of our joys. 

To tell the laity our love. Donne. 

All profanation and invafion of tilings facred, is an offence 
againft the eternal law of nature. South. 

Others think I ought not to have tranflated Chaucer : they 
fuppofe a veneration due to his old language, and that it is little 
lets than profanation and facrilege to alter"it. Dryden. 

2 . Irreverence to holy things or perfons. 

Great men may jeft with faints, 'tis wit in them; 

But, in the lefs, foul profanation. Shakefp. 

PROFA'NE. adj. f profane , Fr. horn prof anus, Lat.J 

1. Irreverent to facred names or things. 

Profane fellow ! 

Wert thou the fon of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art befides, thou wert too bafe 
To be his groom. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thefe have caufed the weak to ftumble, and die profane to 
blafpheme, offending the one, and hardening the other. South. 

2. Not facred ; fecular. 

The univerfality of the deluge is attefted by profane hiftory ; 
for the fame of it is gone through the earth, and there arc 
records or traditions concerning it in all the parts of this and 
the new-found world. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Polluted ; not pure. 

Nothing is profane that ferveth to holy things. Raleigh, 

4. Not purified by holy rites. 

Far hence be fouls profane, 

The Sibyl cry’d, and from the grove abftain. Dryden. 

To Profa'ne. v. a. [ profano , Lat. profaner, Fr.J 

I. To violate; to pollute. 

He then, that is not furnifh’d in this fort. 

Doth but ufurp the facred name of knight. 

Profaning this mod honourable order. Shakefp. 

Foretafted fruit 

Profan'd firft by the ferpent, by him fifft 
Made common and unhallow’d. 
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Pity the temple profaned of ungodly men. 


Milton. 
2 Mac. viii. 2. 


3 ow far have wc 

Profan'd thy heav’nly gift of poefy ? 

Made proflitute and profligate the mufe. 

Debas’d. Dryden. 

2. To put to wrong ufe. 

I feel me much to blame. 

So idly to profane the precious time. Shakefp. 

Profa nely, adv. [from profane.} With irreverence to facred 
names or things. 

I will hold my tongue no more, as touching their wicked- 
nefs, which they profanely commit. 2 Efdr. xv. 8. 

Let none of things ferious, much lefs of divine. 

When belly and head’s full, profmely difpute. B. Johnf. 

That proud fcholar, intending to ereX altars to Virgil, 
fpeaks of Homer too profanely. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

Profaner. n.f. [horn profane.] Polluter; violater. 

The argument which our Saviour ufeth againft profaners of 
the temple, he taketh from the ufe whereunto it was with fo- 
Icmnity confccratcd. Hooker, b. v.f. 12. 

Rebellious fubjeXs, enemies to peace, 

Profaners of this neighbour ftained ftecl. Shakefp. 

7 'here are a lighter ludicrous fort of profaners, who ufe the 
feripture to furnifli out their jefts. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Profa'neness. n.f. [from profane.] Irreverence of what is 
Ikcred. 

Apollo, pardon 

My great profanenefs ’gainft thy oracle ! Shakefp. 

You can banifti from thence feurrility and profanenefs, and 
reftrain the licentious infolence of poets and their aXors. Dry. 


This, with projection of the horolcopc unto the twi c 
houfe or oppofite figns, every Seventh >xar 
natures. Brown's Vulcnr u a 

ToPROFESS yffrkf*#. 

1. To declare h.mfelf in ftrong terms of any opinion or j£ffi on 

Would you have me lpeak after my cuftom, 

As being a profefs'd tyrant to their l'ex. 

Pretending firft 

Wife to fly pain, profeffmg next the fpy. 

A fervant to thy lex, a Have to thee, 

A foe profejl to barren chaftity. Dryden's Knight's Tale 

2. To nuke a lhowof any fentiments by loud declaration. ’ 

Love well your father; 

To your profcjjing bofoms I commit him. Shake fo 

3. To declare publicity one’s (kill in any art or feience, fc™ 
to invite employment. 

What, mailer, read you ? firft refolve me that. 

>—I read that 1 profefs the art of love. Shake fo 

Without eyes thou (halt want light; pr&ffs not the know¬ 
ledge therefore that thou haft not. Ecclttsm. 2 c 

To ProFe'ss. v. n. 

x. To declare openly. 

The day almoft itfelf profeffes yours, 

And little is to do. Shakefp. Macleth. 

They profefs, that they know God, but in works they 
deny him. Tit. i. 16. 

Profefs unto the Lord, that I am come unto the country, 
which the Lord fware unto our fathers. Deutr. xxvi. 3. 

2. To declare friendfliip. Not in ufe. 

As he does conceive. 

He is dilhonour’d by a man, which ever 

Profefs'd to him ; why, his revenges muft 

In that be made more bitter. Shakefp. 

Professedly, adv. [from profeffed .J According to open de¬ 
claration made by himfelf. 

I could not grant too much to men, that being profefftiy 
my fubjeXs, pretended religious ftriXnefs. King Charles. 

Virgil, whom he profefjedly imitated, has furpafled turn 
among the Romans. Dryden s Dedication to Juvaial. 

England I travelled over, profeffedly fearching all places I 
pafted along. Woodward. 

Profession, n.f. [profeffort, Fr. from profefs.] 

1. Calling ; vocation ; known employment. 

I muft tell you. 

You tender more your perfon’s honour, than 
Your high profeffton fpiritual. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If wc confound arts with the abufe of them, wc {hall con¬ 
demn all honeft trades ; for there are that deceive in all pro- 
fejfons, and bury in forgetfulnefs all knowledge. Raleigh. 
Some of our profeffton keep wounds tented. Uiftmcm. 

No other one race, not the fons of any one other proftfi 
fion , not perhaps altogether, are fo much fcattered among!!: 
all profeffons, as the fons of clergymen. Sprat's Sermons. 

This is a practice, in which multitudes, befides thofc of 
the learned prof efforts, may be engaged. Watts. 

2. Declaration. 

A naked profeffton may have credit, where no other evi¬ 
dence can be given. Glanvill's Scepf. 

Moft profligately falfe, with the ftrongeft prfejfuns of fui- 
cerity. Swift. 

3. The aX of declaring one’s feIf of any party or opinion. 

For by oil in their lamps, and the firft lighting of them, 
which was common to them both, is meant that folemn pro- 
feffon of faith aud repentance, which all chriftians make in 
baptifm. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

When chriftianity came to be taken up, for the fake of 
thofe civil encouragements which attended their profeffton, the 
complaint was applicable to chriftians. 

Profe ssional, adj. [from profeffton.] Relating to a particular 
calling or profeflion. 

Prof elf anal , as well as national, reflexions are to be 

avoided. tJanSa. 

Professor, n.f. [profeffiw,Y:. from profefs.] 

1. One who declares himfelf of any opinion or party. 

When the holinefs of the profeffors of religion is decaty 
you may doubt the fpringing up of a new feX. Bacon s 

2. One who publickly praXifes or teaches an art. , 

Profeffors in moft fciences, arc generally the worlt qua • 
to explain their meanings to thofe who are not or t 
tribes. ' 

3. One who is vifibly religious. n j 

Ordinary illiterate people, who were profeffors, that ie 
a concern for religion, feemed much converfant in i>t- a ^ 
EpiltleS. fC.cn 

Professorship, n.f. [from profeffor.] The ftation or 
of a publick teacher. . , 

Dr. Prideaux fuccceded him in the profeffor flap, “ etri 2 . e 

eleXed bijhop of Worcefter, Sanderion fuccecded bim^^ 

regius profejjirf.ip. To PROFFER- 
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To PRO'FFER. v. a. [profero, Lat. proferer, Fr.J 
1. To propore ; to offer. 

To them that covet fuch eye-glutting gain. 

Proffer thy gilts, and fitter fervants entertain. Fairy 2>ueen. 

None, among the choice and prime 
Of thole hcav'n-wamng champions, could be found 
So hardy as to proffer, or accept 

Alone, the dreadful voyage. Milton’s Par. Lo/l. 

Does Cato fend this anfwer back to Caefar, 

For all his generous cares and proffer'd friendfliip. Addif. 
1. To attempt. Ainfworth. 

Pro'fff.R. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Offer made; fomething propofed to acceptance. 

Bafilius, content to take that, fince he could have no more, 
allowed her reafons, and took her proffer thankfully. Sidney. 
Proffers , not took, reap thanks for their reward. Shakejp. 
The king 

Goat proffers fends of pardon and of gtace, 

If thev would yield, and quietnefs embrace. Daniel. 

He made z proffer to lay down his commiffion of command 
in the army. Clarendon. 

But thefe, nor all the proffers you can make, 

Arc worth the heifer which 1 fet to ftake. Dryden. 

2. Effay ; attempt. 

It is done with time, and by little and little, and with 
many eflays and proffers. Bacon s EJfitys. 

Profferer. n.f. [from proffer.] He that offers. 

Maids, in modefty, fay no, to that 
Which they would have the proff’rer conftrue ay. Shakefp. 
He who always refufes, taxes the profferer with indifere- 
tion, and declares his afliftancc needlefs. Collier. 

ProfTcience. \n.f. [from proficio, Lat.] Profit; advance- 
Profi'ciency. J ment in any thing; improvement gained. 
It is applied to intelleXual acquifition. 

Perfons of riper years, who flocked into the church during 
the three firft centuries, were obliged to pafs through inftruc- 
tions, and give account of their proficiency. Addifon. 

Some refleXing with too much fatisfaXion on their own 
proficiencies, or prefuming on their elcXion by God, perfuade 
chemfelves into a carelefs lecurity. Rogers’s Sermons. 

ProfTcient. n.f. [proficiens, Lat.J One who has made ad¬ 
vances in any ftudy or bufinefs. 

I am fo good a proficient in one quarter of an hour, that I 
can drink with any tinker in his own language. Shakefp. 

I am difpofed to receive further light in this matter, from 
thofe whom it will be no difparagement for much greater pro¬ 
ficients than I to learn. Boyle. 

Young deathlings were, by praXice, made 
Proficients in their father’s trade. Swift's Mifcel. 

Proficuous. adj. [proficuus,hzt.] Advantageous; ufeful. 

It is very proficuous, to take a good large dofe, Harvey. 
To future times 

Proficuous, fuch a race of men produce. 

As in the caufe of virtue firm, may fix 
Her throne inviolate. Philips'. 

Profile, n.f. [profile, Fr.J The fide face; half face. 

T he painter will not take that fide of the face, which has 
fomc notorious blemilh in it; but either draw it in profile, or 
elfe lhadow the more imperfeX fide. Dryden. 

Till the end of the third century, I have not feen a Roman 
emperor drawn with a full face: they always appear in profile, 
which gives us the view of a head very majeftio Addifon. 
PROFIT, n.f. [profit, Fr.J 

1. Gain; pecuniary advantage. 

Thou muft know, 

’Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour. Shakefp. 
He thinks it highly juft, that all rewards of truft, profit , or 
dignity Ihould be given only to thofe, whofc principles direX 
them to preferve the conftitution. Swift. 

2. Advantage: accellion of good. 

What profit is it for men now to live in heavinefs, and 
after death to look for punilhmcnt ? 2 Efdr. vii. 47. 

Wifdom that is hid, and treafure that is hoarded up, what 
profit is in them both ? Ecclufi xx. 30. 

Say not what profit is there of my fervice; and what good 
things lhall I have hereafter. Ecclufi. xi. 23. 

The king did not love the barren wars with Scotland, 
though he made his profit of the noife of them. Bacon. 

3. Improvement; advancement; proficiency. 

Fo Pro fit, v. a. [profiler, Fr.J 

x. To benefit; to.advantage. 

Whereto might die ftrength of their hands profit me. Job. 

Let it profit thee to have heard. 

By terrible example, the reward 

Of difobedience. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. vi. 

2. I o improve; to advance. 

’Tis a great means of profiting yourfelf, to copy diligently 
excellent pieces and beautiful deligns. Dryden 

J o Pro fit. v. ». J 

*• To gain advantage. 

The Romans, though pofTolTud of their ports, did not profit 
much by trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
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2. To make improvement. 

Meditate upon thefe things, give thyfelf wholly to them, 
that thy profiting may appear to all. 1 Tim. iv. 15. 

She has profited fo well already by vour counfel, that {he 
can fay her lelfon. Dryden’s Spanifh Frydr. 

3. To be of ufe or advantage. 

Oft times nothing pr-fits mere, 

Than felf-efteerti grounded on juft and right. Milton . 

What profited thy thoughts, and toils, and cares, 

In vigour more confirm’d, and riper years ? Prior. 

Profitable, adj. [profitable, Fr. from profit.] 

1 . Gainful; lucrative. 

A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a man; 

Is not fo eftimable or profitable. 

As fiefli of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shakefp. 

The planting of hop-yards, lowing of wheat and rape- 
feed, arc found very profitable for the planters, in places apt 
for them, and confequently profitable for the kingdom. Bacon. 

2. Ufeful; advantageous. 

To wail friends loft 

Is not by much fo wholefome, profitable, 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakefp, 

Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would be profitable 
in many things, granted them peace. 2 Mac. xii. 

What was fo profitable to the empire, became fatal to the 
emperor. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Profitableness, n.f. [hornprofitable.] 

1. Gainfulnefs. 

2. Ufefulnefs ; advantageoufnefs. 

We will now briefly take notice of the profitablencfs of 
plants for phyfick and food. More’s Antidote againjl Athei/rt. 

What lhall be the juft portion of thofe, whom neither the 
condefcenfion or kindnefs, nor wounds and fufterings of the 
fon of God could perfuade, nor yet the excellency, eafinefs 
and profitablencfs of his commands invite l Calamy’s Sermons . 

Profitably, adv. [from profitable.] 

1. Gainfully. 

2. Advantageoufly; ufefully. 

You have had many opportunities to fettle this refleXion, 
and have profitably employed them. JVake. 

Profitless, adj. [from profit.] Void of gain or advantage. 

We muft not think the Turk is fo unlkilful. 

To leave that lateft, which concerns him firft} 

NegleXing an attempt of eafe and gain. 

To wake and wage a danger profitlefs. Shakefp . 

PRO'FLIGATE. adj. [ profiigatus, Lat.J Abandoned; loit 
to virtue and decency ; lhamelefs. 

Time lenfibly all things impairs ; 

Our fathers have been worfe than theirs. 

And we than ours; next age will fee 1 

A race more profligate than we, V 

With all the pains we take, have (kill enough to be. Rofc. 3 
How far have we 

Prophan’d thy heav’nly gift of poefy ? 

Made proftitute and profligate the mufe. 

Debas’d to each obfeene and impious ule, 

Whofe harmony was firft ordain’d above 

For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love. Dryden ; 

Though Phalaris his brazen bull were there. 

And he wou’d diXate what he’d have you fwear. 

Be not fo profligate, but rather chufc 
To guard your honour, arid your life to lofe. Dryden. 
Melancholy objeXs and fubjeXs will, at times, imprefs 
the moft profligate fpirits. Clariffa. 

Profligate, n.f. An abandoned lhamelefs wretch. 

It is pleafant to fee a notorious profligate feized with a con¬ 
cern for his religion, and converting his fplccn into zeal. Add. 

I have heard a profligate offer much ftronger arguments 
againft paying his debts, than ever he was known to do againft: 
chriftianity; bccaufe he happened to be cloler preffed by the 
bailiff than the parfon. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

How could fuch a profligate as Antony, or a boy of 
eighteen, like OXavius, ever dare to dream of giving the 
law to fuch an empire and people. Swift. 

To Pro fligate. v. a. [profligo, Lat.J To drive away. A 
word borrowed from the Latin without alteration of the fen fe 
but not ufedi 

Lavatories, to wa(h the temples, hands, wrifts, and ju- 
gulars, do potently profligate and keep off the venom. Harv. 

Profligately, adv. [from profiitate.] Shamelefly. 

Moft profligately falfe, with the ftrongeft profeffions of 

p , , Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Profligateness; n.f. [from profligate.] The quality of 
being profligate. J 

Profluence. n.f [from profluent.] Progrefs ; courfe. 

In the or proceedings of their fortunes, there was 

much difference between them. 

FRO FLUENT, adj. [from profluens, Lat.J Flowing forward’ 
I each all nations what of him they learn’d, 

And his falvation ; them who {hall believe 
Baptizing in the profiuent ftream, thefign 
Of walhing them irom guilt of fin. Milton. 

PROTOUND*. 
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PROFO UND, adj. [ profond, Fr. profundus, Lat j 

1. Deep; defcending far below the furface; low with refpect to 
the neighbouring places. 

All elfe deep fnowand ice, 

A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Uamiata and mount Cafius old. Milton. 

He hath hither thruft me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound. Milton. 

2. Intelle&ually deep ; not obvious to the mind; not eafdy fa¬ 
thomed by the mind : as, a profound treatife. 

3. Lowly ; humble ; fubmifs ; fubmiffive. 

What words wilt thou ufe to move thy God to hear thee ? 
what humble geftures ? what profound reverence ? Dupa. 

4. Learned beyond the common reach ; knowing to the bottom. 

Not orators only with the people, but even the very pro- 
foundejl difputers in all faculties, have hereby often, with the 
beft learned, prevailed moft. Hooker, b. ii. j. 7. 

5. Deep in contrivance. 

The revolters are profound to make flaughter, though I 
have been a rebuker of them. HoJ'ea v. 2. 

Profo'und. n.f 

1. The deep ; the main ; the fea. 

God, in the fathomlels profound. 

Hath all his choice commanders drown’d. Sandys. 

Now I die abfent in the va {[profound •, 

And me without myfelf the feas have drown’d. Dryden. 

2. The abyfs. 

If feme other place th’ ethereal king 
PofTefles lately, thither to arrive, 

I travel this profound. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ii. 

To Profo'und. v. n. [from the noun.j To dive; to pene¬ 
trate. A barbarous word. 

We cannot profound into the hidden things of nature, nor 
fee the firft fprings that fet the reft a-going. Glanvil. 

Profoundly. adj. [from pro ound. ] 

1. Deeply ; with deep concern. 

Why ftgh you fo profoundly ? Shakejp. 

The virgin Parted at her lather’s name. 

And ftgh’d profoundly, conlcious pf the fhame. Dryden. 

2. With great degiees of knowledge; with deep infight. 

Domenichinu was profoundly frill’d in all the parts of paint¬ 
ing, but wanting genii: . he had I el’s of noblenels. Dryden. 
Profo'u dnfss. n.J. [from profound.] 

1. Depth of place. 

2. Depth of knowledge. 

Their wit?, which did every where elfe conquer hardnefs, 
were with profoundnefs here over-matched. Hooker. 

Profu ndity, n. J. [from profound .] Depth of place or 
knowledge. 

The other turn’d 

Round through the vaft profundity obfeure. Milton. 

PROFU'SE. adj. [ profit fits, Lat.] Lnvifh ; too liberal; pro¬ 
digal ; overabounding; exuberant. 

On a green fhady bank, .profufe of flow’rs, 

Penfive I fat. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. viii. 

Oh liberty, thou goddefs heav’nly bright, 

Profufe of blifs, and pregnant with delight. Addifon. 

One long dead has a due proportion of praife ; in which, 
whilft he lived, his friends were too profufe, and his enemies 
too fparing. Addifon. 

Profusely, adv. [from profufe."] 

1. Lavilhly ; prodigally. 

2. With exuberance. 

Then fpring the living herbs profufely wild. Thomfon. 
Profu'seness. n.f. [fiom profufe.] Lavifhnefs ; prodigality. 
One of a mean fortune manages his ftore with extreme 
parfimony; but, with fear of running into profufenefs, never 
arrives to the magnificence of living. Dryden. 

Profufenefs of doing good, a foul unfatisfied with all it has 
done, and an unextinguifhed defirc of doing more. Dryden. 

Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profufenefs, and ends 
in madnefs and folly. Atterbnry's Sermons. 

Profusion, n.f [profufio, Lat. profufion, Fr. from profuje.j 

1. Lavifhnefs ; prodigality ; extravagance. 

What meant thy pompous progrefs through the empire ? 
Thy vaft profufion to the factious nobles. Rowe. 

2. Lavifn expence ; fuperfluous effufion. 

He was dclirous to avoid not only profufion, but the leaft 
effufion of chriftian blood. Hayward. 

The great profufion and expence 
Of his revenues bred him much offence. Daniel. 

3. Abundance ; exuberant plenty. 

Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it abounds 
with a great profufion of commodities of its own growth, 
very convenient for other countries. Addifon. 

The raptur’d^eye, 

The fair profufion, yellow Autumn fpies. Thomfn. 

To Prog. 4 >. n. 

1. To rob; to (leal. . . . 

2. To fhift meanly for provifions. A low won!. 

She went out progging for provifions as before. VEJlr. 

Prog. n. f [from the verb.] Viduals; provifion of any 
kind. A low word. 


Shakefp 

Miltin, 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


O nephew ! your grief is but folly. 

In town you may find better prog. SwifP t .Jlp -, 

Spoule tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it, j L 

W ith handkerchief of prog, like trull with budget • / 

And eat by turns plumcake and judge it. Coni*,, ( 

Progenera'tion. n.f [ progenero, Lat.] The act I V 
getting; propagation. ‘ oe * 

Progenitor,. n 'J\. [ progenitus, Lat.] A forefather; ; ln , n 

ceftor in a direct line. 

Although thefe ihings.be already.paft away by her '.tmeniur 
former gi ants unto thofe lords, yet I could find a wav to r ‘ 
medy a great part thereof. Spenfer’s , tate of ireiarA 

Like true lubjedls, fons of your progenitors 
Go chearfully together ’ &hd f 

All generations had hither come, , Jr 

From all the ends of th’Earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. Kliitci, 

Power by right of fatherhood is not poffible in any one’ 
otherwile than as Adam’s heir, or as progenitor over his owii 
defendants. Lech 

Tlie principal adlors in Milton’s poem are not onlyoJr 
progenitors, but reprefentatives. Addij -n. 

Progeny, n.f. [progenie, oldFr. progenies, Lat.] Offspring 
race ; generation. 

1 he ions of God have God’s own natural fon as a fbcond 
Adam from heaven, whofe race and progeny they ate by fpj. 
ritual and heavenly birth. Hooker, .L. v . J 5 6. 

Not me begotten of a fhepherd Twain, 

But iifu’d from the progeny of kings. 

By promife he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. 

The bale degenerate iron offspring ends ; 

A golden progeny from beav’n defends. 

Thus fhall we live in perfect blifs, and fee 

Deathlefs ourfelves, our num’rous progeny. _ . 

We are the more plcafed to behold the throne forroundcil 
by a numerous progeny, when wc confider the virtues of, thole 
from whom they defend. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Progno'stlcable. adj. [from prognojlicatc.] ouch as may be 
foreknown or foretold. 

The caufes of this inundation cannot be regular, and 
therefore their effedls not frognojticable like eclipfes. Brown. 

To Prognosticate, v. a. [from progmjlick.] To fotetcll; 
to forefhow. 

He had now outlived the day, which his tutor Sandford had 
prognojlicated upon his nativity he would not outlive. Clartml. 
Unfkill’d in fehemes by planets to forelhow,. .1 
I neither will, nor can prognojtieate, 

To the young gaping heir, his father’s fate. Dryden. 

Prognostication, n.f. [from prognofticeite.] 

.1. The adl of foreknowing or forefhowing. 

If an oily palm be not a fruitful prognojlication, J cannot 
feratch mine ear. Shakefp ., Antony and Cleopatra. 

Raw as he is, and in the hotteft day prognojlication pro¬ 
claims, fhall he be fet againft a brick-wall, the fun looking 
with a fouthward eye upon him, where he is to behold him, 
with flies blown to death. Shakejp. I Putter's Fait. 

This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of prophecy 
or prognojlication of things to come, as it iiath been hitherto 
an biftory of things paft. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

2. Foretoken. 

He bid him farewell, arming himfelf in a black armour, 
as a badge or prognojlication of his mind- Sidney. 

Prognost.ca tor. n.f. [from prognojlieate.] Foreteller; 
foreknower. 

That aftrologer, who made his almanack give a tolerable 
account of the weather bv a direct inverfion of the common 
prognejlicators, to let his belief run quite counter to reports. 

Government of the Tongue • 

PROGN'O'STICK. adj. [prognafli^ue, Fr. Trfoyvwfiw.] Ford- 
tokening difeafe or recovery ; forefhowing : as, a prognofhek 
fign. 

Progno'stick. n.f. [from the adj.] 

1. The (kill of foretelling difeafes or the event of difeafes. 

Hippocrates’s prognojhck is generally true, that it is ' Cl 7 
hard to refolve a fmall apoplexy. Afbutbmt. 

2 . A prediction. 

Though your prognojlicks run too faft, .. 

They inuft be verify’d at laft. San J tm 

3. A token forerunning. 

Whatfoever you arc or fhall be, has been but an ealy 
nojiick from what you were. 

Careful obfervers g in. 

Bv fure prognojlicks may foretell a fhow’r. U J ’ 

PROGRESS, n.f. [progres, Fr. from progrefus, Lat.J 

1. Courfe ; proceffion; paffage. 

I cannot, by the progrefs of the flars, . r r 

Give guefs how near to-day. Shakejp. jnhus j 

The morn begins 
Her roly prog' efs finding. 

The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies* p.. 

And pleas’d purfuc its progrefs through the 
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% Advancement; motion forward. 

Through all thy veins fhall run 
A cold and drowzy humour, which fhall feize 
Each vital fpirit; for no pulfe fhall keep 
His nat’ral progrefs, but ferceafe to beat. Shaiefp. 

This motion worketh in round at firft, which way to de¬ 
liver itfelf; and then worketh in progrefs, where it findeth 
the deliverance eafieft. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ftrange progrefs 
for ten hundred thoufand men. Raleigh's Hijl. of the JVorld. 

Whofoever underftands the progrefs and revolutions of na¬ 
ture, will fee that neither the prefent form of the earth, nor 
its firft form, were permanent and immutable. Burnet. 

It is impolfible the mind fhould ever be flopped in its pro¬ 
grefs in this fpace. Locke. 

The bounds of all body wp have no difficulty to arrive at; 
but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 
progrefs into the endlefs expaniion. Locke. 

Perhaps I judge haftilv, there being feveral, in whofe wri¬ 
tings I have made very little progrefs. Swift's Mifcel. 

3. Intclledlual improvement; advancement in knowledge. 

Solon the wife his progrefs never ceas’d. 

But ftill his learning with his days increas’d. Denham. 
It is ftrange, that men fhould not have made more progrefs 
in the knowledge of thefe things. Burnet. 

Several defedts in the understanding hinder it in its progrefs 
to knowledge. Locke. 

Others defpond at the firft difficulty, and conclude, that 
making any progrefs in knowledge, farther than ferves their 
ordinary bufmefs, is above their capacities. Locke. 

4. Removal from one place tp another. 

From Egypt arts their progrefs made to Greece, 

Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. Denham. 

5. A journey of ftatc ; a circuit. 

He gave order, that there fhould be nothing in his journey 
like unto a warlike march, but rather like unto the progrefs of 
a king in full peace. Bacon. 

O may I live to hai! the day. 

When the glad nation fhall furvey 

Their fov’reign, through his wide command, 

Paffing in progrefs o’er the land. Addifon. 

To Pro'grf.ss. v. n. [progredior, Lat.] To move forward; 
to pafs. Not ufed. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 

That filvcrly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shakefp. 

Progression, n.f. [progrejfion, Fr. progrejfio, Lat.] 

1. Procefs; regular and gradual advance. 

The fquarcs of the diameters of thefe rings, made by any 
prifmatick colour, were in arithmetical progrejfion. Newton. 

2. Motion forward. 

Thofe worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learn¬ 
ing, are likely to find a clearer progrejfion, when fo many 
rubs arc levelled. Brown'r Vulgar Errours. 

In philofophical enquiries, the order of nature fhould go¬ 
vern, which in all progrejfion is to go from the place one is 
then in, to that which lies next to it. Locke. 

3. Courfe ; paflage. 

He hatli fram’d a letter, which accidentally, or by the way 
of progrejjicn, hath mifearried. Shakejp. 

4. Intellectual advance. 

For the laving the long progrejfion of the thoughts to firft 
principles, the mind fhould provide feveral intermediate prin- 
ci P les - Locke. 

Prcgre'ssional. adj. [from progrejfion .] Such as are in a 
flate of encreafe or advance. 

They maintain their accomplifhcd ends, and relapfc not 
again unto their progrejfional imperfc&ions. Brown. 

Progressive, adj. {piogrejff,\ Fr. from progrefs.'] Going 
forward; advancing. 

Princes, if they ufe ambitious men, fhould handle it/o, 
as they be ftill progreffive, and not retrograde. Bacon. 

In progrejfrvc motion, the arms and legs move fucccffively; 
but in natation, both together. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The progrejfvc motion of this animal is made not by walk¬ 
ing, but by leaping. Ray on the Creation. 

I heir courfe 

Progreffive, retrograde, or Handing ftill. Milton. 

Ere the progreffive courfe of reftlcfs age 
Performs three thoufand times its annual ftage. 

May not our pow’r and learning be fuppreft. 

And arts and empire learn to travel weft ? Prior 

Progressively, adv. [from progreffive.] By gradual fteps 
or regular courfe. ‘ 

The reafon why they fall in that order, from the greateft 
epaas progreffively to the leaft, is, bccaufe the greateft epads 
cenotc a greater diftance of the moon hefore the fun, and 
confcquently a nearer approach to her conjunaion. Holder 
IrogreSsiveness. n.f. [hornprogreffive.] Theflateof ad¬ 
vancing. 

ToPRpm'BIT. a. [prohibeo, Lat. prehiber , Fr.] 

I. To forbid ; to interdia by authority. 

She would not let them know of his clofe lying in that 
prohibited place, bccaufe they would be offended' Sidney. 
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The weightieft, which it did command them, are to us in 
the gofpel prohibited. Hooker, b. iv. fit. 

2 . To debar; to hinder. 

Gates of burning adamant 

Bar’d over us, prohibit all egrefs. Milton. 

Prohi'biter. n. f. [from prohibit.] Forbidder ; interdiaer. 
Prohibition, n.f [prohibition, Fr. prohibitio, Lat. from pro¬ 
hibit.] Forbiddance ; interdia; a& of forbidding. 

Might there not be feme other myfleiy in this prohibition, 
than they think of? Hooker, b. i v.f 6. 

’Gainft felf-flaughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine. 

That cravens my weak hand. Shakefp. Cpnbeline. 

He bellowed the liberal choice of all things, with one only 
prohibition, to try his obedience. Raleigh's Hijl. of the JVorld. 
Let us not think hard 
One' eafy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave fo large to all things elfe. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
The law of God in the ten commandments confifls moftly 
of prohibitions ; thou fhalt not do luch a thing. Tillotfon. 
Prohibitory, adj. [from prohibit.] Implying prohibition ; 
forbidding. 

A prohibition will lie on this flatute, notwithftanding the 
penalty annexed ; becaufc it has words prohibitory, as well as 
a penalty annexed. Aylijfc's Par ergon. 

To PROJE'CT. v. a. [projicio, projefius, Lat.J 

1. To throw out; to call forward. 

Th’ afeending villas 

Projcfl long fhadows o’er the cryftal tide. Pope. 

2. To exhibit a form, as of the image thrown on a mirrour. 

Diffufive of themfelves where e’er they pafs. 

They make that warmth in others they expecl; 

Their valour works like bodies on a glafs. 

And does its image on their men projcfl. Dryden. 

If we had a plan of the naked lines of longitude and lati¬ 
tude, projefled on the meridian, a learner might much more 
fpeedily advance himfelf in the knowledge of geography. 

I Vat i s's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. [Projetter,Fr.] To fcheme; to form in the mind ; to con¬ 
trive. 

It ceafes to be counfel, to compel men to afient to what¬ 
ever tumultuary patrons fhall project. King Charles. 

What fit we then projeiling peace and war ? Milton. 
What defire, by which nature projects its own pleafurc or 
prefervation, can be gratified by another man’s perfonal pur- 
fmt ot his own vice ? South's Sermons. 

I o Pro ject. v. n. To jut out; to fhoot forward ; to fhoot 
beyond fomething next it. 

Project, n. f \projet, Fr. from the verb.] Scheme; dc- 
hgn ; contrivance. 

It is a difeovering the longitude, and deferves a much 
higher name than that of a projcfl. Addifon's Guardian. 

In the vanous/r^i of happinefs, devifed by human rea- 
ion, there ftill appeared inconiiftencics not to he reconciled. 

, Rogers's Sermons. 

Proje CTILE. n.f [from the adj.] A body put in motion. 
rrojcfhls would tor ever move on in the fame right line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggednefs of the plane 
flop fear motion. Cheyne's Philof. Principles. 

Projectile, adj. [projcfhlc, ? r.J Impelled forward. 

Good blood, and a due projeflile motion or circulation are 
ncceffary to convert fee aliment into laudable iuices. Arbuth 
Projection, n.f. [from projcfl.] 

1. I he adl of fhooting forwards. 

h fl d Unt ° the ^ many particles 
theieof will bed,(charged from it, which motion is performed 
by the breath of the effluvium iffiiing witli agilitv; for as 
the eledtnck cooleth, the projection of the atoms ccafcth. 

2. [Projefhcn ,, Fr.] Plan; delineation. See to PROJECT^ * 

nf a hC i °ei th< i lc : Uners of aft ronomy, that projcfl ion 
of the flars is beft, which includes in it all the flats in our 
horizon, reaching to the 381 degree of fee fouthern lati- 

. c JVatts's Impremement of the Mind 

3. Scheme; plan of adlion. J ' 

4. [Projeflion, Fr.] In chcmiftry, an operation ; crifis of an 
operation ; moment of tranfmutation. 

A little quantity of fee medicine, in the projeflion, will 

1. One who forms fehemes or defims 

2. One who forms wiM impracticable fehemes. * 

propoli “ 

Aftrologers that future fates forcfhew, 
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Proje'cture. n.f. [pmojedure, Fr. projdlura, Lat.] A jutting 
out. 

To Pro in. v. a. [a corruption of prune!] To lop ; to cut - h 
to trim ; to prune. 

I fit and proin my wings 
After flight, and put new flings 

To my (hafts. %f n j' J s ty :n ‘ 

The country hufbandman will not give the prodding knife to 
a young plant, as not able to admit the fear. 23 . Joknfon. 

To Pkola'te. v. a. [prolatum, Lat.’]’ To pronounce; to 
utter. 

The prcfliires of war have fomewhat cowed their (pints, 

•as may be gathered from the accent of their words, which 
they prolate in a whining querulous tone, as if hill complain¬ 
ing and creh-fallen. Howel. 

Prolate, ad), [prolatus, Lat.] Oblate; flat. 

As to the prolate fpheroidical figure, though it be the nc- 
ceflary refult of the earth’s rotation about its own axe, yet it 
is alfo very convenient fpr us. Cbeyne's Phil. Prin. 

Prola'tion. n.f. [proiatus, Lat.] 

1. Pronunciation; utterance. 

Parrots, having been ufed to be fed at the prolattpn of cer¬ 
tain words, may afterwards pronounce the fame. Ray. 

2. Delay; ad of deferring. Ainfwprtb. 

Prole'gomena. n.J\ [■n^oXtycu.ina. ; prolegomena, I'r.J Pre¬ 
vious difeourfe; introductory obfervatipns. 

PROLETSIS. n. f Ofo'MiiK; prolepfe, Fr.] A form of 
rhetorick, in which objections arc anticipated. 

This was contained in my prokpjis or prevention of his 
anfwer. Bramball againjl Hobbs. 

Prole'ptical. ad}, [fro m prolepfis.] Previous; antecedent. 
The proUpticul notions of religion cannot be fo well de¬ 
fended by the profeffed fervants of the altar. Glanyil. 

Prglf/ptically. adv. [from prolegticaL] By way of antici¬ 
pation. , .. . Clar '-V a - 

Proletarian. adj. Mean; wretched; vile; vulgar. 

Like fpcculators Ihould forefee, 

From pharos of authority', 

- Poi tended mifehiefs farther than 
Low proletarian tylhing-men. Hudibras, p. i. 

Prclifica'tion. n.f [proles and facio, Lat.] Generation of 

children. ' 

Their fruits, proceeding from Ampler roots, arc not iodi- 
ftfouiftiablc as the ofFsprmg of fcntjbje creatures, and proli- 
fcatiens defeending from double origins. Brown. 

PROLl'FICK. \adj. [prolifique, Fr. proles znd facto.] hrutt- 
PPvOLl FICAL. 5 lul; generative ; pregnant; productive. 
Main ocean flow’d ; not idle, but with warm 
Prolifiek humour foft’ning all her globe. 

Fermented the great mother to conceive. 

Satiate with genial moifture: _ Milton s Par. Lojl. 

Every difpute in religion grew prolificaly and in_ventilating 
enequeftion, many new ones were ftarted. Decay of Piety. 
His vital pow’r air, earth and Teas fnppltes, 

And breeds whale’cr is bred beneath the (kies; 

For every kind, by thy pro fiek might, 

Springs.' . Dryden. 

All does arc of one fpecies, they mingling together m ge¬ 
neration, and the breed of fuch mixtures b<aug prolifiek. Ray. 
From the middle of the world. 

The fun’s prolifiek rays are hurl’d ; 

»Tis from that feat he darts thofe beams. 

Which quicken earth with genial flames. Prior. 

Prolifically. adv. [from prolifiek.] Fruitfully; pregnantly. 
PROLTX. adj. [ prolixe, Fr. prolixus, Latin.] 
t. Lone; tedious; not concifc. ..... 

According to the caution we have been fo pronx in giving, 
if we aim at right undemanding tire true nature of it, we 
mud examine what apprehenfion mankind make of it. Digby. 
Should I at large repeat 

The bead-roll of her vicious tricks, . 

My poem would be too prolix. Prior. 

2 . Of long duration. '1 his is a very rare lenfe. 

If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the judge may 
then affign a competent term. t Par ergon. 

Prolixious. adj. [from prolix.] Dilatory; tedious. A 
word of Sbakefpeare s coining. . 

Lay by all nicety and prolixious blufhes. Sbakefp. 

Prolixity . n.J. [prelixite, Fr. [torn prolix-] Tedtoufnefs ; 
tirefomc length ; want of brevity. 

It is true, without any flips of prolixity , or crofling the plain 
highway of talk, that die good Anthonio hath loit a ihip. 

° y Sbakefp. Ala chant of Vmice. 

In fomc other paffages, I may have, to fiiun prolixity, 

unawares flipt into the contrary extreme. 

Prolixly, adv. [from prolix.] At great length; tedioufly. 

On thefc prolixly thankful (he enlarg d. Dryden. 

P a oLI 'xn E»s • n.f. [from pi olix. ] Tedioufnels. 
PROLOCUTOR, n.f [Latin.] The foreman; the fpeaker 

of a convocation. u . *i,„ „ v 

The convocation the queen prorogued, though at theex- 
pence of Dr. Attcibury’s diiplcafure, who was defign d the.r 

prolocutor. 
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ProlocuTor ship. n. f. [from prolocutor.] The nffi™ 0 . 
dignity of prolocutor. 

Pro'logue. n.f. [ttcoAo^ ; prologue, Fr. prologue, Latin. 1 

1. Preface; introduction fo any difeourfe or performance.' J 

Come, fit, and a fong. 

—Shall wo clap into ”t roundly, without hawking, orfpit- 
ting, or laying we are hoarfe, which are the onl yploiogunto 
a bad voice? ’ Sbakefp. As You Like it. 

In her face excufe 

Came prologue, and apology too prompt. Milton 

2. Something fpoken before the entrance of the actors of a play! 

IF my death might make this ifland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all wUlingnefs ; 

But mine is macle the prologue to their play. Sbakefti 
The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after we had 
fpokc the prologue of our comedy. Sbakefp. 

To Pro’logue. v. a. [from the noun.] To introduce with a 
formal preface. 

He his fpccial nothing ever prologues. Sbakefp. 

To PROLONG. V. a. [prdanger, Fr. pro and longus , Lat.] 

1. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw out. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much. Milton. 

Th’ unhappy queen with talk prolong'd the night. Dr,d. 

2. To put off to a diftant time. 

i o-morrow in my judgment is too fudden; : 

For 1 myfelf am not lo well provided,- 
As clfe I would be were the day prolong’d. Sbakefp. 

Prolongation, n.f [prolongation , Fr. from prolong.] 

1. The ad of lengthening. 

Nouriflunent in living creatures is for the prolongation of 
life. ' Bacon’s Nat. Hifi . 

2. Delay to a longer time. 

This ambaflage concerned only the prolongation of days for 
payment of monies. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Prolu sroN. n.f. [prolufto , Lat.] Entertainments; perfor¬ 
mance of diverfion. 

It is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in the firftbooic 
of his academical prolufions, relates of Suarez. Hakewill. 
PR O'MIN ENT. adj. [prominent, hat.] Standing out beyond 
the near parts ; protuberant; extant. 

Whales are deferibed with two prominent fpouts on their 
heads, whereas they have but one in the forehead terminating 
over the windpipe. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

She has her eyes fo prominent, and placed fo that (he can 
fee better behind her than before her. More. 

Two goodly bowls of mafly filvcr. 

With figures prominent and richly wrought Dryden. 

Some have their eyes ftand fo prominent as the hare, that 
they can fee as well behind as before them. Roy 

Pro'minence. \n.f [prominentia, Latin; from prominent.] 
Pro minency. J Protuberance; extant part. 

It (hows the nofe and eyebrows, with the prominencies and 
fallings in of the features. Adddfon on Ancient Medals. 

PROMl'SCUOUS. adj. [promifeuus, Lat.] Mingled; con- 
fufed ; undittinguiftied. 

Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 

Promifcuous from all nations. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

Promifcuous love by marriage was retrain'd. Rofcom. 
In rufh’d at once a rude promifcuous crowd; 

The guards, and then each other overbear, 

And in a moment throng the theatre. Dryden. 

No man, that confiders the promifcuous difpenfations ot 
God’s providence in this world, can think it unrealonable to 
conclude, that after this life good men (hall be rewarded, and 
Turners punched. Tilloifon's Sermons. 

The earth was formed out of that promifcuous mats ot iaiin, 
earth, (hells, fubfiding from the water. Woodward- 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diforder fecn, 

With throngs promifcuous ftrow the level green. 

A wild, where weeds and flow’rs promifcuous (hoot. Rope. 
Promiscuously, adv. [from promifcuous.] Withconfue 
mixture; indiferiminately. -r 

We beheld where once flood Ilium, called Troy promt) 

cuoufly of Tros. 

That generation, as the facrcd writer modeflly > 

married and gave in marriage without diferenon or ec «•). 
but promifcuoujly, and with no better a guide thy t ^ 
pulfes of a brutal appetite. 

Here might you fee 

Barons and pcafants on the embattled field, philips,. 

In one huge heap, promifeuoufy amaft. 

Unaw’d by precepts human or divine, . Pope. 

Like birds and beafls promifcuoujly they join. 

PROMISE, n.f. [promijjum, Lat. promtfe, promcp, n-J 
i. Declaration of fome benefit to be confered. r g} )t , 

I cat the air, promife cramm’d; you cannot feedcaponslo. 

His proemfes were, as he then * Shakejf■ 
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• Let any mab coafidct, how many forrows he would have 
efcaped, had God called him to his red, and then fay, whs- 
' t|, cr the promife to dfljyer the juft from the evils to come, 
ought jaot to be Widfiour daily player. Wake. 

Performance of promife; grant of the thing promifed. 

‘ Now are they ready, looking for z..promife ftom thee. Acts. 

2 Hopes; expectation • - ’ ■ 

X Your young prince MamiUius is a gentleman of tbq greatdt 
troms/c. Sbakefp. WinterJiXale. 

To Pro'MISF.. v. a. [premettre, Fr. promitto, Lat.] 

To make declaration of fome benefit to be confered-, 

' . VVhile they promife. them liberty, they themfelves are the 
fervants of corruption. 2 Peter ii. 18.. 

I could not expefl fuch an effed as I. found, which jfddom 
-aches to the degree: that; is Jr Unfed by the prefcrikrs of any 
remedies. Temple'sMtfed. 

To Pro'mise. v n. 
i To aflure'onc by a proniife. 

Pramijing is the very air o’ th’ time ; it opens the eyes of 
expea at ion : performance is ever the duller for his ad. Sbak. 

I dare promife tor this play, that in the rouglmefs ,pf the 
numbers, which was fo defigned, you will fee fomewhat more 
mafterly than any of my former tragedies. Dryden. 

As lie promifed in the law, he will (hortlyhave mercy, and 
s-ather us together. 2 Mac. n. *8. 

5 All die pleafurc we can take, when we met thefc promifmg 
fparks, is in the difappointment. Felton. 

* She brib’d my flay, with more than human charms; 

Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd to beftow 
Immortal life. ' Pope's Odyjfcy. 

2. It is ufed of affurancc, even of ill. 

Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion ? 

—1 fear it, I promife you. Sbakefp. 

Pro'misebreach. n.f [b each and promife.] Violation of 
promife. Not in ufe 

Criminal in double violation 

Of facred chaftity, and of promfeb eacb. Sbakefp. 

PromisebrEAK.fr. n.f. [promife and break.] Violator of 

Pr °He’s an hourly promifebreaker , the owner of no one good 
quality worthy your entertainment. Sbakefp. 

Pro'MIser. n. f [from prom fe.] One who promifes. . 

Who let this promifer in ? did you, good Diligence ? 
Give him his bribe again. Bcnj. Johnfon. 

■ Fear’s a large promifer ; who fubjed live 

To that bafe paflion, know not what they give. Dryden. 
Pro'missory. adj. [promijforis, Lat.] Containing profdflon 
of fome benefit to be confered. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exadf virtue, fo is 
it moft advantageoufly enforced by the promiffory , which is 
moft exquifitely adapted to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

The promiffory lyes of great men are known by (liouldering, 
hugging, fqueezing, foiling and bowing. Arbutknot. 

Pro missorily. adv. [from promiffory.] By way of promife. 
Nor was he obliged by oath to a ftridt obfervation of that 
which promijforily was unlawful. Brown. 

Prc/mont. ) n.f. [promntoire, Fr. promontorium, Latin. 
Pr o'M on TORY. J Prcmont I have obferved only in Suckling.] 
A headland ; a cape; high land jutting into the fea.- 

The land did (hoot out with a great promontory. Abbot. 
I hare dogs 

Will climb the higheft promontory top. Sbakefp. 

Like one that Hands upon a promontory. 

And fpies a far off (horc where he would tread. Sbakefp. 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory. 

With trees upon’t, nod unto the. world. 

And mock our eyes with air. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

The waving lea can with each flood 
Bath fome high promont. Suckling. 

They, on their heads, 

Main promontories flung, which in the air 
Came (hadowing, and opprefs’d whole legions arm’d. Milt. 
Every"guft of rugged winds. 

That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that overhangs the fea, 
it is preferable to an aflembly. Pope. 

To PROMO TE, v. a. [premoveo, promotus, Lat.] 

1. To forward ; to advance. 

Next to religion, let your care be to promote juftice. Bacon. 

Nothing lovelier can be found. 

Than good works in her hulbaud to promote. Milton. 
He that talks deceitfully for truth, muft hurt it more by 
his example, than be promotes it by his arguments. Attcrb. 

Frictions of the extreme parts promote the flux of the juices 
in the joints. A, buthnot, 

2 . [Promouvoir, Fr.] To elevate ; to exalt; to prefer. 

I will promote thee unto very great honour. Num. xxii. 17. 
Shall I leave my fatnefs wherewith they honour God and 
man, and go to be f romoted over the trees. fudges ix. 9. 
Did I follicit thee 

From darknefs to p> omote me. Milton. 

Promoter, n.f. [promotcur, Fr. from promote.] 

1. Advancer; forwarder; encourager. 
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Knowledge hath received little improvement from the .en¬ 
deavours of many pretending promoters. Glanvii. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts of all promoters of charity; verily, I fay unto you, 
inafouch as you have done it unto one of the lcaft of thefe 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Atterbury. 

2. Informer; makebate. An obfolete ufe. 

His cies be promoters., fome trcfpas to fpie. Tvffor. 

Informers and promoters opprefs and ruin the eftates of rtiany 
of his beft fubjefts. Drummond. 

Promo'tion. n.f. [proms ti n, Fr. from promote.] Advance¬ 
ment; encouragement; exaltation to fome new honour or 
rank; preferment. 

Many fair promotions 
Are daily given to enoble thofe. 

That fcarce, fomc two days fince, were worth a noble. Sha. 

The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his ftate at door ’rnongft purfuivants. Sbakefp. 
My rifing is thy fall, 

And my promotion will be thy deftruiffion. Miltqn, 

Thou youngeft virgin-daughter of the (kies, 

Made in the laft promotion of the bleft ; 

Whofe palms, new pluck’d from paradife, 

In fpreading branches more fublfoelv rife. Dryden. 

To Prc move. v. a. [promoveo, Lat. promouvoir , Fr.] To 
forward ; to advance; to promote. A word little ufed. 

Never yet was honeft man. 

That ever drove the trade of love: 

It is impoffible, nor can 

Integrity our ends pr amove. Suckling. 

PROMPT, adj. [prompt, Fr. promptus, Lat ] 

1. Quick ; ready; acute ; eafy. 

The reception of light into the body of the building was 
very prompt, both from without and from within. I Tot ten. 

Very difeerning and prompt in giving orders, as occafions 
required. Clarendon. 

Prompt eloquence 

Flow’d from their lips, in profe or numerous verfe. Milton. 

To the ftern fan&ion of th’ offended fky. 

My prompt obedience bows. Pope. 

2. Quick; petulant. 

I was too hafty to condemn unheard; 

And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. Dryden, 

3. Ready without hefitation ; wanting no new motive. 

Tell him, I’m prompt 

To lay my crown at's feet, and there to kneel. Sbakefp . 

The brazen age, 

A warlike offspring, prompt to bloody rage. Dryden. 

Still aroie fome rebel (lave. 

Prompter to fink the ftate, than he to fave. Prior. 

4. Ready; told down : as, prompt payment. 

To Prompt, v. a. [pror.tare, Italian.] 

1. To a(Eft by private inftruflion ; to help at a Iofs. 

Sitting in fome place, where no man (hall prompt him, let 
the child tranflate his leffon. Ajcham. 

You’ve put me now to fuch a part, which never 
I (hall difeharge to th’ life. 

•—Come, come, we’ll prompt you. Sbakefp. Cariolanus. 

My voice (hall found as you do prompt mine car. 

And I will (loop and humble my intents 
To your well pra&is’d wile directions. Sbakefp. 

None could hold the book fo well to prompt and inftrucl 
this ftage play, as (he could. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He needed not one to prompt him, bccaufe he could fay 
the prayers by heart. Stillingfieet. 

Every one fomc time or other dreams he is reading books, 
in which cafe the invention prompts fo readily, that the mind 
is impofed on. * Addijon . 

Grace (hines around her with fereneft beams. 

And whifp’ring angels prompt her golden dreams. Pope. 

2. To incite; to inftigate. 

The Volfcians ftand 

Ready, when time (hall p ompt them, to make road 
Upon’s again. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Speak not by th’ matter 

Which your heart prompts you to, but with fuch words 
But rooted in your tongue. Sbakefp. 

If they prompt us to anger, their defign makes ufe of it to 
a further end, that the mind, being thus difquieted, may not 
be eafily compofed to prayer. Duppa. 

Rage p.ompted them at length and found them arms. Milt. 
Kind occaiion prompts their warm defires. Pops. 

3. To remind. 

The inconccalable imperfections of ourfelves will hourly 
prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us wc arc fons of 
e arth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pro'mpter. n.f [from prompt.] 

1. One who helps a publick fpeaker, by fuggefting the word to 
him when he falters. 

Were it my cue to fight, I (hould have known it 
Without a prompter. Sbakefp. Othcllc. 

In florid impotence he fpeaks, 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueaks. Pope. 
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2. An admonifher; a reminder. 

VVe underftandour duty without a teacher, and acquit our- 
fclvcs as we ought to do without a prompter. L'Ejlrange. 

Pro'mptitude. n.f [promptitude, Fr. from promptus, Lat.] 
Readincfs ; quickncfs. 

Pro'mptly. adv. [from prompt.] Readily; quickly; expe- 
ditioufly. 

He that does his merchandife chearfully, promptly and rea¬ 
dily, and the works of religion flowly, it is a fign that his 
heart is not right with God. Taylor. 

Promptness, n.f. [from prompt.] Readincfs , quickncfs; 
alacrity. 

Had not this ftop been given him by that accidental lick- 
nefs, his great courage and promptnefs of mind would have 
carried him diredtly forward to the enemy, till he had met him 
in the open plains of Perfta. South's Sermons. 

Firm and rigid mufclcs, flrong pulfc, activity, and prompt¬ 
nefs in animal actions, arc figns of flrong fibres. Arbuthnot. 

Pro'mpture. n.f. [from prompt.'] Suggeflion; motion given 
by another ; ‘mitigation. A word not ufed. 

Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood ; 

Yet hath he in him fuch a mind of honour. 

That had he twenty heads to tender down 

On twenty bloody blocks, he’d yield them up. Shakefp. 

Pro'mptuary. n.f. [promptuaire, Fr. promptuarium, Lat.J A 
florehoufe ; a repolitory ; a magazine. 

This flratum is flill expanded at top, ferving as the femi- 
nary or promptuary, that furnifheth forth matter for the for¬ 
mation of animal and vegetable bodies. Woodward. 

To PROMULGATE, v. a. [promulgo, Lat] Topublifh; 
to make known by open declaration. 

Thofc albeit I know he nothing fo much hateth as to pro¬ 
mulgate-, yet I hope that this will occafion him to put forth 
divers other goodly works. Spenftr. 

Thofe, to whom he entrufled the promulgating of the 
gofpel, had far different inftruCtions. Decay of Piety. 

It is certain laws, by virtue of any function they receive 
from the promulgated will of the legiflature, reach not a 
itranger, if by the law of nature every man hath not a power 
to puiiifh offences againft it. Lode. 

Promulgation, n.f. [promulgation Lat. from promulgate.] 
Publication; open exhibition. 

The ftream and current of this rule hath gone as far, it 
hath continued as long as the very promulgation of the 
gofpel. Hooker, b. v. f 42. 

The very promulgation of the punifhment will be part of 
the punifhment, and anticipate the execution. South. 

Promulg a'tor. n.f [from promulgate.] Publifher; open 
teacher. 

How groundlefs a calumny this is, appears from the fanc- 
tity of the chriltian religion, which excludes fraud and falfe- 
hood; fo alfo from the defignments and aims of its firfl pro¬ 
mulgators. Decay of Piety. 

To PROMULGE. v. a. [from promulgo, Lat.] To promul¬ 
gate ; to publifh ; to teach openly. 

The chief defign of them is, to eftablifh the truth of a 
new revelation in thofe countries, where it is firft promulgcd 
and propagated. Attcrbury. 

Promu'lger. n.f. [rom promu/ge.] Publifher; promulgator. 
The / romulgers of our religion, Jefus Chrift and his apoftles, 
railed men and women from the dead, not once only, but 
often. Attcrbury. 

P ron a'tor. n.f. In anatomy, a mufcle of the radius, of which 
there are two, that help to turn the palm downwards. Di£l. 

PRONE, adj. [promts, Latin.j 

1. Bending downward ; not ereCt. 

There wanted yet a creature not prone , 

And brute as other creatures, but indu’d 

With fanclity of rcafon, might crcdt 

His flature, and upright with front ferene 

Govern the reft. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vii. 

2. Lviitg with the face downwards : contrary to fupine. 

Upon thefc three pofitions in man, wherein the fpine can 
only be at right lines with the thigh, arife thofe pofturcs, 
prone, fupine and crcdt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Precipitous ; headlong; going downwards. 

Down thither prone in flight 
He fpecds, and through the vaft ethereal fky 
Sails between worlds. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. v. 

4. Declivous; Hoping. 

Since the floods demand. 

For their defeent, a prone and finking land: 

Does not this due declivity declare 

A wife diredtor’s providential care ? Blachnore. 

c. Inclined ; propenfe; difpofed. It has commonly an ill l’cnfc. 
The labour of doing good, with the plcafure arifing from 
the contrary, doth make men for the mofl part flower to the 
one and proner to the other, than that duty, preferibed them 
by law, can prevail fufRciently with them. Hooker. 

Thofe who arc ready to confcfs him in judgment and pro- 
feflion. are very prone- to deny him lhamefully in their doings. 

South's Sermons. 


If we are prone to fedition, and delight in change then, 
is no cure more proper than trade, which fupplics bufinef, 2 
the active, and wealth to the indigent. Addif ° 

Still prone to change, though ftill the flaves of foi*** 

Pro'neness. n.f [from prone.] ^°' e ' 

1. The flate of bending downwards; not eredtnefs. 

If eredtnefs be taken, as it is largely oppofed unto pronenefs 
or the pofture of animals looking downwards, carrying their 
venters, or oppofite part to the fpine, direCtly towards the 
earth, it may admit of queflion. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

2. The flate of lying with the face downwards; not fupinc- 
nefs. 

3. Defeent; declivity. 

4. Inclination ; propenfvon ; difpofition to ill. 

The holy fpirit faw that mankind is unto virtue hardly 
drawn, and that rightcoufnefs is the lefs accounted of* by 
reafon of the pronenefs of our affections to that which de- 
Jighteth. Hooker , b. v.f. 8, 

The foul being firft from nothing brought, 

When God’s grace fails her, doth to nothing fall; 

And this declining promnefs unto nought, 

Is ev’n that fin that wo are born withal. Davies. 

He inftituted this way of worfhip, bccaufe of the carnality 
of their hearts, and their pronenefs of the people to idolatry. 

Tillotfons Sermons. 

The proncne r s of good men to commiferate want, in what- 
foeverfhape it appears. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

How great is the pronenefs of our nature, to comply with 
this temptation. Rogers's Sermons. 

Prong, n.f. [prongben, Dutch, to fqueeze. Minjhciu.] A 
fork. 

The cooks make no more ado, but dicing it into little 
gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a fur¬ 
nace. Sandys’s Journey, 

Whacum his fca-coal prong threw by, 

And balely turn’d his back to fly. Hudibras. 

Be mindful. 

With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 

The crufted earth. Dry den's Virg. Georg. 

Pro'nity. n.f. [from prone.] Pronenefs. A word not ufed. 

Of this mcchanick pronity, I do not fee any good ten. 
dency. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Pronou'n. n.f. [pronom, Fr. pronomen, Lat.] 

I, thou, he; we, ye, they, are names given to perfons, 
and ufed inflead of their proper names, from whence they had 
the name of pronouns, as though they were not nouns them- 
fclves, but ufed inflead of nouns. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

To PRONOU'NCE. v. a. [proncncer , Fr. pronuncio, Lat.] 

1. To fpeak ; to utter. 

He pronounced all thefe words unto me with his mouth. 

Jer. xxxvi. 18. 

2. To utter folemnly ; to utter confidently. 

She 

So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 

Pronounce difhonour of her. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I have pronounced the word, faith the Lord. Jer. xxxiv. 5. 

So was his will 

Pronounc'd among the gods. Milton. 

Sternly he pronounc'd the rigid interdiction. Milton: 

The pronouncing of fentence of death is the office of infe¬ 
rior magiftrates. Locke. 

Abfalom pronounced a fentence of death againft his bro¬ 
ther. Lodl ' 

3. To form or articulate by the organs of fpeech. 

Language of man pronounc'd 

By tongue of brute, and human fenfe exprefs’d. Aftlten. 

Though diversity of tongues continue, this would render 
the pronouncing them cafier. Holder , 

4. To utter rhetorically. 

To Pronou nce, v. n. To fpeak with confidence or autho- 

IIow confidently foever men pronounce of themfelves, and 
believe that they are then molt pious, when they are molt 
eaoer and unquiet; yet ’tis fure this is far removed from the 
true genius of religion. Decay of Piety. 

Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently; out 
wife men will, in matters of difeourfe, conclude firmly, an“ 
in matters of faCt, act finely. South's Sermons. 

Pronou'ncer. n.f. [from pronounce .] One who pronounces. 

The tronouncer thereof fhall be condemned in expenccs. 

1 Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Pronunciation, n. f [pronundatio, from pronuncio , at. 

pronunciation, Fr.] The adt or mode of utterance. 

The defign of fpeaking being to communicate our tho g 
by ready, eafy and graceful pronunciation, al kind of 
have been fearchcd out, that were ferviceable for the^' 

^It were eafy to produce thoufands of his veries, which arc 
lame for want of half a foot, fometimes a whole one, ™ 
which no pronunciation can make otherwile. 

Pro of. 
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PkoOF. n.f. [from prove.] 

j. Evidence ; teftimony ; convincing token; convincing argu¬ 
ment ; mearis of convi&ion. 

That they all have always fo teftified, I fee not how we 
fljould poffibly wifh a proof more palpable than this. Hooker. 

This has neither evidence of truth, nor proof fufficient to 
give it warrant. Hooker. 

Though the manner of their trials fhould be altered, yet 
the proof of every thing mult needs be by the teftimony of 
fuch perfons as the parties fhall produce. Spenfer. 

That which I /hall report will bear no credit. 

Were not the proof fo high. Shakefp. 

One foul in both, whereof good proof 
This day affords. Milton. 

This, vers’d in death, th’ infernal knight relates. 

And then for proof fulfill’d their common fates. Dryden. 
Thofe intervening ideas, which ferve to lb civ the agree¬ 
ment of any two others, are called proofs. Locke. 

2. Teft ; trial; experiment. 

Retire or taftc thy folly, and learn by proof. 

Hell-born ! not to contend with lpirits of hcav’n. Milton. 
Sampfon, 

This day to Dagon is a folemn feaft, 

Thy ftrength they know furpaffing human race. 

Anil now fome publick proof thereof require 
To honour this great feaft. Milton's Agonifles. 

When the imagination hath contrived the frame of fuch an 
inftrument, and conceives that the event muft infallibly an- 
fwer its hopes, yet then does it ftrangely deceive in the 
proof. IVilkins’s Math. Magick. 

Gave, while he taught, and edify’d the more, 

Becaufe he Ihew’d, by proof, ’twas eafy to be poor. Dryd. 
My paper gives a timorous writer an opportunity of putting 
his abilities to the proof. Addifon. 

Here for ever muft I ftay. 

Sad proof how well a lover can obey. Pape. 

3. Firm temper; impenetrability; the ftatc of being wrought 
and hardened, till the expected ftrength is found by trial to 
be attained. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers. 

And with thy bleffings fteel my lance’s point.- Shake/p. 

To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms ; 

I a Ik no other blelfing of my liars. Dryden, 

With arms of proof, both for myfelf and thee, 

Chufe thou the beft. Dryden. 

4. Armour hardened till it will abiJe a certain trial. 

He Bcllona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

5. In printing, the rough draught of a fheet when firft pulled. 
Proof, adj. [This word, though ufed as an adjective, is only 

elliptrcally put for of proof.] 1 

X. Impenetrable; able to refill. 

Now put your fliields before your hearts, and fi<rht 
With hearts more proof than fliields. c Shakefp. 

Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, fift thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof againft all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 

He pall expreffion lov’d, 

Proof to difdain, and not to be remov’d. Dryden 

When the mind is throughly tin&urcd, the man will be 
proof againft all oppofitrons. Collier 

Guiltlefs of hate, and proof againft defire; 

That all things weighs, and nothing can admire. Dryden. 
When a capuchin, that was thought proof againft bribes, 
had undertaken to carry on the work, lie died a little after. 

2. It has either to or again/I before the power to be refilled/^ 
Imagin’d wife, 

Conftant, mature, proof again/l all affaults. Milton 

Deep in the fnowy Alps, a lump of ice 
By froft was harden’d to a mighty price; 

Proof to the fun it now fecurely lies, 

AnJ the warm dog-ftar’s hqjteit rage defies. Addifon. 

The God of day, J 

To make him proof againjl the' burning ray, 

His temples with celeftial ointment wet. AAAirem 

Proo'fless. adj. [from proof] Unproved ; wanting evidence' 
Some were fo man.fcftly weak and ptaoJUfs, that he muft 
be a very courteous adversary, that can grant them. Boyle 
To Prop. v . a , [proppen, Dutch.] ; * 

1. To fupport by fomething placed under or againft. 

What we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prop, or bind. 

One night derides. ,,.. 

2. To fupport by (landing under or againft. Melton. 

Like thefe earth unfupported keeps its place, 

I hough no fixt bottom props the weighty mafs. Creech. 

Etcinal lnows the growing mafs fupply, 

I ill the bright mountains prop th’ incumbent fky; 

. As Atlas fix d each hoary pile appears. Y p 0 p c 


PRO 

3. To fuftain; to fupport; - -. - ♦ * 

The nearer I find myfelf verging to that period; which jJ 
to be labour and forrow, the more I pop myfelf upon tiro ft 
few fupports that are left me; ‘ Pope. 

Prop. n.f. [ proppe , Dutch.] A fupport; a (lay; that ori 
which any thing reds. 

The boy was the very ftaff of my age, my very prop. Sha. 

You tdke iny houfe, when you do take'rhe /» c/> 

That doth fuftain my houfe ; you take my life. 

When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakefp. 
Some plants creep along the ground, or wind about other 
trees or props , and cannot fupport themfelves. Bacon. 

That he might on many props repofe. 

He ftrengths his own, and who his part did take. Daniels 
Again, if by the body’s prop we (land. 

If on the body s life, her life depend. 

As Meleager’s on the fatal brand, 

The body’s good fhe only would intend. Daviess 

Faired unfupported flower 

From her beft prop fo far. Milton, 

The current of his vift’ries found no ftop, 

Till Cromwell came, his party’s chiefeft prop. JValler. 
’Twas a considerable time before the great fragments that 
fell refted in a firm pofture ; for the props and (lays, Whereby 
they leaned one upon another, often failed. Burnet. 

The props return 

Into thy houfe, that bore the burden’d vines; Dryden. 
Pro'pagable. adj. [from propagate.] Such as may be fpread ; 
fuch as may be continued by fucceflion. 

Such creatures as are produced each by its peculiar feed, 
conftitutc a diftinCt propagahle fort of creatures. Boyle. 

To PROPAGATE, v. a. [propago, Latin.] 
r * To continue or fpread by generation or fucccflive production.’ 
All that I eat, or drink, or (hall beget, 

Is propagated curfe ! Milton's Pan Lojl, b. x. 

Is it an elder brother’s duty fo 
To propagate his family and name ; 

You would not have yours die and buried with you ? Otways 
from hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound; 

For echo hunts along, and propagates the found. Dryden4 

2 . I o extend; to widen. 

. I have upon a high and pleafant hill 
Feign’d fortune to be thron’d : the bale o’th’mount 
Is rank’d with all deferts, dll kind of natures. 

That labour on the bofom of this fphere 

To propagate their dates. Shakefp. Ttmm of Athens. 

3. I o carry on from place to place ; to promote. 

Some have thought the propagating of religion by arms not 
°n!y lawful, but meritorious. Decay of Piety. 

W ho are thofe that truth muft propagate. 

Within the confines of my father’s ftate. Dryden. 

,.T~°fe who truC ^ on, y> and defire to propagate nothing 
e «. rLe jr ex f^ ic their pruiciples to the teft. Locks. 

. ^ en , fe boJics conferve their heat a long, time, and 

the den left bodies conlerve their heat the longclt, the vibra¬ 
tions of their parts are of a lading nature; and therefore may 
be propagated along folid fibres of uniform denfe matter to a 
great diltance, for conveying into the brain the imprcffior.s 
made upon all the organs of fenfe. Newton, 

4. To encreafe ; to promote, 

'iirS r L efs , of mine own ,ic heav y in m y bread, 

Which thou wilt propagate , to have them preflr 
With more of thine. p; . r 

Sooth’d with his future fame, 

And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 

5. to generate. 1 

>'W"' in6n 'y. - barfly ever 

To Pro'paga'i e. V. To have offspring. 
cu u, n No need that thou 
bhould (t propagate, already infinite, 

, rou S h all numbers abfolute, though one. Milton 
^baZTr^ L «- Probation, Fr. from 

five produ£tion° ntmUanCe ° f dlffufion b y generation or fuccef- 

There are f Cr “ t: °" Hs.hr: 

“$2 “ > h ‘ ,ry of 

Old ftakes of olive ttecs in plams 

1. One who continues by fucccflive production. • 

2. A fpreader; a promoter. 

for'the'wdty’of So G^T / '7" ,r ° f m ° rali, ’’> and a "»«vr 

J* ss£ f>mous for thi ^- 

o PRoru L. y. a. [yrtytUa, Lar.J To drive forward ’ 

ortve“o 7 thfbreaft bU ‘ l “ befod, l' lhat 

20 P Harvey. 
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This ftiotion, in fomc human creatures, may be weak in 
refpect to the vifcidity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to propel it. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

That overplus of motion would be too feeble and languid 
to propel fo vaft and ponderous a body, with that prodigious 
velocity. Bentley’s Sermons. 

To PROPE'ND. v. n. [propendto , Lat. to hang forwards.] 
To incline to any part; to be difpofed in favour of any thing. 

, My fprightly brethren, I propend to you, 

In refolution to keep Helen ftill. Shakefp. 

Prope ndency, n f [from propend.] 

1. Inclination or tendency of delire to any thing. 

2. [From propendo, Lat. to weigh.] Preconfideration ; atten¬ 
tive deliberation; perpendency. 

An a£t above the animal a&ings, which are tranfient, and 
admit not of that attention, and propendency of actions. Hale. 

Prope'nse. adj. [propenfus, Lat.] Inclined; difpofed. It is 
ufed both of good and bad. 

Women, propenfe and inclinable to holinefs, be otherwife 
edified in good things, rather than carried away as captives. 

Hooker’s Preface. 

I have brought fcandal 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver, or fall off, and join with idols. Milton. 

Prop E NS ion. ) n. f. [ propenfm , Fr. propenfe, Lat. from 

Propensity. J propenfe .] 

1. Inclination ; difpofition to any thing good or bad. 

Some mifearriages might efcape, rather through neceflities 
of ftate, than any propenfity of myfeif to injurioufnefs. K. Char. 

So forcible are our propenfons to mutiny, that we equally 
take occaiions from benefits or injuries. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Let there be but propenfity , and bent of will to religion, 
and there will be fedulity and indefatigable induftry. South. 

It requires a critical nicety to find out the genius or the 
propenfons of a child. L'Ef range. 

The natural propenfon, and the inevitable occafions of com¬ 
plaint, accidents of fortune. Temple. 

He aflifts us with a meafure of grace, fuificicnt to over¬ 
balance the corrupt propenfity of the will. Rogers. 

2. Tendency. 

Bodies, that of themfclves have no propenfons to any de¬ 
terminate place, do ncverthelefs move conftantly and per¬ 
petually one way. Digby. 

This great attrition muft produce a great propenfity to the 
putrefeent alkaline condition of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

PRO PER. adj. [propre , Fr. proprius , Latin.] 

1. Peculiar ; not belonging to more; not common. 

As for the virtues that belong unto moral righteoufnefs and 
honefty of life, we do not mention them, becaufe they are 
not proper unto chriftian men as they are chriftian, but do 
concern them as they are men. Hooker. 

Men of learning hold it for a flip in judgment, when offer 
is made to demonftrate that as proper to one thing, which 
reafon findeth common unto many. Hooker. 

No fenfe the precious joys conceives. 

Which in her private contemplations be ; 

For then the ravifti’d fpirit the fenfes leaves. 

Hath her own pow’rs, and proper aftions free. Davies. 

Of nought no creature ever formed ought. 

For that is proper to th’ Almighty’s hand. Davies. 

Dufrefnoy’s rules, concerning the pofture of the figures, 
are almoft wholly proper to painting, and admit not any com- 
parifon with poetry. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Outward objects, that are extrinfccal to the mind, and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinfecal and proper 
to itfelf, which become all'o objedb of its contemplation, are 
the original of all knowledge. Locke. 

2. Noting an individual. 

A proper name may become common, when given to fe- 
veral beings of the fame kind ; as Ctefar. Watts. 

3. One’s own. It is joined with any of the poflcflives : as, my 
proper, their proper. 

The bloody book of law 
You (hall yourfelf read in the bitter letter, 

After your own fenfe ; yea, though our proper fon 
Stood in your action. Shakefp. Othello. 

Court the age 

With fomewhat of your proper rage. Waller. 

If we might determine it, our proper conceptions would 
be all voted axioms. Glanvirs Scepf. 

Now learn the difference at your proper coft. 

Betwixt true valour and an empty boaft. Dryden. 

4. Natural ; original. 

In our proper motion we afeend 
Up to our native feat. _ Milton. 

5. Fit; accommodated; adapted; fuitable; qualified. 

In Athens all was plcafure, mirth and play, 

All proper to the fpring, and fprightly May. Dryden. 

He is the only proper perfon of all others for an Epic 
poem, who, to his natural endowments of a large invention, 
a ripe judgment, and a ftrong memory, has joined the know¬ 
ledge of the liberal arts. Dryden. 


PRO 

In debility, from great lofs of blood, wine and ail alim-f 
that is eafily aflimilated or turned into blood, ire proper • f ’ 
blood is required to make blood. Arbutbr* 

6. Exa£t; accurate; juft. 

7. Not figurative. 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided 
they lignified by dark names, which we have expreffed in 
their plain and proper terms. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

8. It l'eems in Shakefpeare to fignify, mere; pure. 

See thylelf, devil; 

Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. Shakefb. Kino Leer 

9. [Propre, Fr.] Elegant; pretty. 

Mofes was a prefer child. Heb. xi. 2?. 

10. Tall; lufly ; handfome with bulk. 

At laft flie concluded with a figh, thou waft the propertfi 
man in Italy. Shakefp. 

A proper goodly fox was carrying to execution. L’Ef range. 

Properly, adv. [from proper.] 

1 . Fitly ; fuitably. 

2. In a ftridt fenfe. 

What dies but what has life 

And fin ? the body properly hath neither. Milton. 

7 'he miferies of life are not properly owing to the unequal 
diftribution of things. Swift. 

There is a fenfe in which the works of every man, good 
as well as bad, are properly his own. Rogers. 

Pro'perness. n.f. [fromproper.] 

1. The quality of being proper. 

2. Tallnefs. 

Pro perty. n.f. [from proper.] 

1. Peculiar quality. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which being no 
where found but in fermons, maiceth them effectual to fave 
fouls ? Hooker , b. v.f 22. 

A fecondary effential mode, is any attribute of a thing, 
which is not of primary confideration, and is called a 
property. Watts. 

2. Quality; difpofition. 

’Tis conviction, not force, that muft induce affent; and 
fure the logick of a conquering (word has no great properly 
that way; lilcncc it may, but convince it cannot. D. of Piet. 

It is the property of an old finner to find delight in reviewing 
his own villanies in others. South’s Sermon. 

3. Right of poffeflion. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri¬ 
tance of rule over men, and property in things, fprung from 
the fame original, and were to defeend by the fame rules. Locke. 

Property, whofe original is from the right a man has to 
ufe any of the inferior creatures, for fubfiftence and comfort, 
is for the foie advantage of the proprietor, 1b that he may 
even deftroy the thing that he has property in. Lode. 

4. Poffeflion held in one’s own right. 

For numerous bleflings yearly fhow’r’d. 

And property with plenty crown’d, 

Accept our pious praife. Dryden. 

5. The thing poffeffed. 

’Tis a thing impoflible 

I fliould love thee but as a property. Shakefp. 

No wonder fuch men are true to a government, where li¬ 
berty runs fo high, where property is fo well fecured. Swifi. 

6. Ncarnefs or right. I know not which is the fenfe in the fol¬ 
lowing lines. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity, and pi opei ty of blood. 

And as a Itrangcr to my heart and me, 

Hold thee. “ ' Shakefp. King Lear. 

7. Something ufcful; an appendage. 

I will draw a bill of properties, fuch as our play wants. 

Shakefp. Midfummer's Night's Dream. 

The purple garments raife the lawyer’s fees. 

High pomp and ftate are ufeful properties. _ Dry tn. 
Greenfield was the name of the property man in that time, 
who furnifhed implements for the actors. °P e ‘ 

8. Property for propriety. Miy thing peculiarly adapted. 

Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, fmoothne s 
property , in quickncfs and briefnefs. ^ am 

To Prope'rty. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To invert with qualities. 

His rear’d arm 

Crefted the world ; his voice was pro pc ty’d 

As all the tuned fphercs. Shakejp. Ant. andCteep_ 

2. To feize or retain as fomething owned, or in which 0 
a right; to appropriate; to hold. This word is no 
ufed in either meaning. 

His large fortune 

Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All forts of hearts. Shakefp .*d 

They have here propertied me, keep tnc in ar » , 
do all they can to face me out of my wits. 

I am too highborn to be propertied, 

To be a fecondary at controul. Shakefp^/ ^ 
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Propha sis. n.f. [irfdtyMTif.] In medicine, a foreknowledge 
of difeafes. 

Prophe'cy. n.f. [rrpotprUix, ; prophetic, Fr.] A declaration 
of fomething to come; prediction. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakefp. 

Poets may boaft 

Their work Ihall with the world remain ; 

Both bound together, live or die. 

The verfes and the prophecy. Waller. 

Pro'phesier. n.f. [from prophefy.] One who prophefies. 

To Pro'phesy. v.a. 

1. To predict ; to foretell; to prognofticate. 

Miferable England, 

I prophefy the fearful’ft time to thee. 

That ever wretched age hath look’d upon. Shakejp. 

I hate him, for he doth not prophefy good, but evil. 1 Kings. 
The Lord fent me to prophefy , againft this houfe, all the 
words that ye have heard. Jer. xxvi. 12. 

2. Toforefhow. 

Methought thy very gait did prophefy 
A royal noblenefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Pro'phesy. v. n. 

1. To utter predictions. 

Strange fereams of death. 

And prophefying with accents terrible 

Of dire combuftion. Shakefp. 

Receiv’d by thee, I prophefy, my rhimes, 

Mix’d with thy works, their life no bounds Ihall fee. Tick. 

2. To preach. A fcriptural fenfe. 

Prophefy unto the wind, prophefy, fon of man. Ezekiel. 
The elders of the Jews builded, and profpered through the 
prophefying of Haggai. Efra vi. 14. 

PROTHET. n.f. [prophete , Fr. irfolpvTnc.] 

1. One who tells future events; a prediCter ; a foreteller. 

Ev’ry flower 

Did as a prophet weep what it forefaw. 

In HeCtor’s wrath. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 

Jefters oft prove prophets. Shakejp. King Lear. 

O prophet of glad tidings ! finiflier 
Of utmoft hope ! Milton. 

He lov’d Jo faft, 

As if he fear’d each day wou’d be her laft j 
Too true a prophet to forefee the fate, 

That Ihould fo foon divide their happy ftate. Dryden. 
God, when he makes the prophet , does not unmake die 
man. Locke. 

2 . One of the facred writers empowered by God to foretell fu¬ 
turity. 

His champions are the prophets and apoftlcs. Shakefp. 
Pro'phetess. n.f. [propheteffe, Fr. from prophet.] A woman 
that foretells future events. 

He Ihall fplit thy very heart with forrow. 

And fay poor Marg’ret was a prophetefs. Shakefp. 

That it is confonant to the word of God, fo in finging to 
anfwer, the praflice of Miriam the prophetefs, when Sie an- 
fwered the men in her fong, will approve. Peacham. 

If my love but once were crown’d 
Tain prophetefs, my grief would ceafe. Prior. 

Prophe'tIcal. \ ad J- [p r0 pbetique, Fr. from prophet.] 

1. Forefeeingor foretelling future events. 

Say, why 

Upon this blafted heath you ftop our way, 

With fuch prophetick greeting. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The counfel of a wife and then prophetical friend was for¬ 
gotten. Wotton. 

Some perfumes procure prophetical dreams. Bacon. 

’Till old experience do attain 

To fomething like prophetick ftrain. Milton. 

Some famous prophetick pictures reprefent the fate of Eng¬ 
land by a mole, a creature blind and bufy, fmooth and de¬ 
ceitful, continually working under ground, but now and then 
to be difeerned in the furfacc. Stillingflcet. 

No arguments made a ftrongcr impreflion on thefe Pagan 
converts, than the predictions relating to our Saviour in thofe 
old prophetick writings depofited among the hands of the greateft 
enemies to chriftianity, and owned by them to have been ex¬ 
tant many ages before his appearance. Addifon. 

2 . It has of before the thing foretold. 

The more I know, the more my fears augment. 

And fears are oft prophetick of th’ event. Dryden. 

Prophetically, adv. [from prophetical.] With knowledge 
of futurity ; in manner of a prophecy. 

He is fo prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, that 
he raves in faying nothing. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

This P reat fuc cefs among Jews and Gentiles, part of it 
htftorically true at the compiling of thefe articles, and part 
of It prophetically true then, and fufillcd afterward, was a moft 
effectual argument to give authority to this faith. Hammond. 

T- d an< ^ l * lus prophetically fpoke. Dryden. 

Fo Pro'phetize. v.n. [prophetifer, Fr. from prophet.] To 
give predi&ions. 
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Nature elfe hath conference 
With profound fleep, and fo doth warning lend 
By prophetizing dreams. Daniel's Civil War. 

Prophyla'ctick. adj. [rrgotpvXoixlixdt, from irgopv*.o£<r<ru.] 
Preventive; prefervativc. 

Medicine is diftributed into prophyladick, or the art of pre- 
ferving health; and therapeutick, or the art of reftoring 
health. Watts’s Logick. 

Propinquity. ». f. [propinquitas, Lat.] 

1. Nearnefs ; proximity; neighbourhood. 

They draw the retina nearer to the cryftaljine humour, and 
by their relaxation fuffer it to return to its natural diftance 
according to the exigency of the objeCl, in refpeCt of diftance 
or propinquity. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Nearnefs of time. 

Thereby was declared the propinquity of their deflations, 
and that their tranquillity was of no longer duratioh, than 
thofe foon decaying fruits of fummer. Brown. 

3. Kindred ; nearneis of blood. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity, and property of blood. 

And as a ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Propi'tiable. adj [from propitiate.] Such as may be in¬ 
duced to favour ; fuch as may be made propitious. 

To PROPI'TIATE. v. a. [propitio, Lat.] To induce to 
favour ; to gain ; to conciliate ; to make propitious. 

You, her prieft, declare 
What off’rings may propitiate the fair. 

Rich orient pearl, bright ftones that ne’er decay, 

Or polifh’d lines which longer laft than they. Waller. 
They believe the affairs of human life to be managed by 
certain fpirits under him, whom they endeavour to propitiate 
by certain rites. Stillingfieet. 

Vengeance Ihall purfue the inhuman coaft, 

’Till they p-opitiate thy offended ghoft. Dryden. 

Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage. 

The God propitiate, and the pert afliiage. Pope. 

Propitia'tion. n. f. [pro;iciation, Fr. from propitiate.] 

1. The a£tof making propitious. 

2. The attonement; the offering by which propitioufnels is 
obtained. 

He is the propitiation for the fins of the whole world, r Jo. 
Propitia'tor. n.f. [from propitiate.] One that propitiates. 
Propitiatory, adj. [propiaatoire, hr. from propitiate.] Ha¬ 
ving the power to make propitious. 

Is not this more than giving God thanks for their virtues, 
when a propitiatory facrifice is offered for their honour ? Stilling. 
Propi'tious. adj. [propitius, Lat. propice, Fr.] Favourable ; 
kind. 

T’ afluage the force of this new flame, 

And make thee more propitious in my need, 

I mean to fing the praifes of thy name. 

Let not my words offend thee. 

My maker, be propitious while I fpeak ! 

Indulgent God ! propitious pow’r to Troy, 

Swift to relieve, unwilling to deftroy. 

Would but thy filler Marcia be propiiiot 
To thy friend’s vows. 

Ere Phoebus rofe, he had implor’d 
Propitious heav’n. Popis Rape of the Lock 

Propitiously, adv. [from propitious.] Favourably; kindly. 
So when a mufe propitioufiy invites. 

Improve her favours, and indulge her flights. RofcOmmon. 
Propitiousness. n.f. [from propitious.] Favourablenefs s 

kindnefs. * 

All thefe joined with the propitioufnefs of climate to that 
fort of tree and the length of age it Ihall Hand and grow, 
may produce an oak. Temtl 

Propla'sm. »./ jV f0 ' and irXcio 7**.] Mould ; matrix. ? *' 

. . r f°; e jheljs ferving as proplafms or moulds to the matter 
which fo filled them, limited and determined its dimenfions 
and figure. Woodward’s Nat. Hif. 

Thc ° f ™ k! »e 

Propo'nent. n. f. [from proponens, Lat.] One that makes a 
propolal. 

For myfterious things of faith rely 

_° n the proponent, heaven’s authority. 

PROPO'RTION. n.f. [proportion, Fr. proportio, Lat.] 

I. Comparative relation of one thing to another ; ratio 

Let any man’s wifdom determine by leffening the territory 
and increafing the number of inhabitants, what proportio7h 

STfS /tVk 6 Pe ° P u mS ° f 3 re 2 ion in fuch a manner, that 
nor capable , of a greater muhirndT ^ Wh ° m * 


Spenftf. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 
Addifon's Cato. 


Dryden. 
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tion that lies upon all forts of injurious perfons. 
Things nigh equivalent and neighb’ring value 
By lot are parted ; but high heav’n thy lhare. 

In equal balance weigh’d ’gainft earth and hell, 
Flmgs up the adverfe fcale, and ffiuns proportion 


Taylor 


Prior. 
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. Settled relation of comparative quantity ; equal degree.* 

Greater vifible good does not always raife men’s defires, 
in proportion to the greatnefs it is acknowledged to have, though 
every little trouble fcts us on work to get rid of it. Locke. 

He muft: be little (killed in the world, who thinks that 
men’s talking much or little (hall hold proportion only to their 
knowledge. Locke. 

Several nations are recovered out of their ignorance^ in 
proportion as they convcrfe more or lefs with thole of the re¬ 
formed churches. AddiJ'on's Remarks on Italy. 

In proportion as this refolution grew, the terrors before us 
feemed to vanifii. Tatler, N Q -8i. 

3. Harmonick degree. 

His volant touch 

Inftindt through all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

4. *. Symmetry; adaptation of one to another. 

It muft be mutual in proportion due 
Giv’n and receiv’d. Milton. 

No man of the prefent age is equal in the firength, propor¬ 
tion and knitting of his limbs to the Hercules of Farnele. 

Dryden's Dufrcfnoy. 

The proportions are fo well obferved, that nothing appears 
to an advantage, or diftingui(hes itfelf above the re(t. Addif. 

Harmony, with ev’ry grace, 

Plays in the fair proportions of her face. Mrs. Carter. 

5. Form ; fize. 

All things receiv’d, do fuch proportion take, 

As thofe things have, wherein they are receiv’d ; 

So little glades little faces make. 

And narrow webs on narrow frames are weav’d. Davies. 

To Proportion, v. a. [ proporiiontur , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To adjuft by comparative relation. 

Mcafure is that which perfe£leth all things, becaufe every 
thing is for forne end ; neither can that thing be available to 
any end, which is not proportionable thereunto: and to pro¬ 
portion as well exceffes as defeats, are oppofite. Hooker. 

Till body up to fpirit work, in bounds 
Proportion'd to each kind. Milton. 

In the lofs of an object, we do not proportion pur grief to 
the real value it bears, but to the value our fancies let upon 
it. Addifon's Spectator, N® 256. 

2. To form fymmctricaily. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault, quickly to 
be difeovered by the fenfes; yet altogether leemed not to make 
up that harmony that Cupid delights in. Sidney. 

Proportion able. adj. [from proportion.] Adjufled by com¬ 
parative relation ; fuch as is fit. 

His commandments are not grievous, becaufe he offers us 
an affiftance proportionable to the difficulty. Tillot/on. 

It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty trumpets, af- 
fifted with a proportionable number of other inftruments. Add. 

Propo'rtion a blv. adv. [from proportion .] According to 

proportion ; according to comparative relations. 

The mind ought to examine all the grounds of probability, 
and upon a due balancing the whole, rejedt or receive it pro- 
portionably to the prepondcrancy of the greater grounds of 
probability, on one fide or the other. Locke. 

The parts of a great thing are great, and there arc propor- 
t ion ably large eftates in a large country. Arbuthnot. 

Though religion be more eminently neceffary to thofe in 
ftations of authority., yet thefe qualities arc proportionab/y con¬ 
ducive to publick happinefs in every inferior relation. Rogers. 

Proportional, adj. [ proportionel, Fr. from proportion.] 
Having a fettled comparative relation ; having a certain de- 
• o-ree of any quality compared with fomething elfc. 

As likely tailing to attain 
Proportional afeent, which cannot be 
But to be gods or angels. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Four numbers arc laid to be proportional, when the firft 
containcth, or is contained by the fecond, as often as the 
third containcth, or is contained by the fourth. Cocker. 

If light be fwifter in bodies than in vacuo in the proportion 
of the fines which mealure the refra&ion of the bodies, the 
forces of the bodies to reflc& and refraft light, are very nearly 
proportional to the denfitics of the fame bodies. Newton. 

Proportionality, n.f. [from proportional.] The quality 
of being proportional. 

All fcnfe, aS grateful, dependeth upon the equality or the 
proportionality of the motion or imprelfion made. Grew. 

Proportionally, adv. [from propoitional.] In a Hated 
degree. 

if thefe circles, whilft their centres keep their diftances 
and pofitions, could be made lefs in diameter, their interfer¬ 
ing one with another, and by confequence the mixture of the 
heterogeneous rays would be proportionally diminifhed. Newt. 

Propo rtionate, atlj. [from proportion.] Adjufled to fome- 
thing cllc, according to a.certain rate or comparative relation. 

The connection between the end and any means is ade¬ 
quate, but between the jend and means proportionate. Grew. 

The ule of fpeCtacles, by an adequate connection of truths, 
gave men occafion to think of micrqfcopes and telefcopes j 
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but the invention of burning glades depenc^d on a proto ■ 
tionate ; for that figure, which contrails the' Ipccies of a " 
body, that is, the rays by which it is feen, will, j n t j, c p " y 
proportion, contract the heat wherewith the ravs are zl 
complied firm's Com. 

In the hate of nature, one man comes by ho abfolute 
power, to ufe a criminal according to the paflion or heats of 
his own will; but only to rctribute to him, fo far as con 
fciencc di&ates, what is proportionate to his .tranfgreffion.i^;/ 

To Proportionate, v. a. [from proportion.] To adiuft 
according to fettled rates, to fomething ejfe. J * 

The parallelifm and due proportionated inclination of the 
axis of the earth. More's Divine Dialogues 

Since every fingle particle hath an innate gravitation toward 
all others, proportionated by matter and diftancc, it evidently 
appears, that the outward atoms of the chaos would nccefia- 
rily tend inwards, and defeend from all quarters towards the 
middle of the whole fpace. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Pro poRtion at ENEts. n.f. [from proportionate.] The date 
of being bycomparifon adjufted. 

By this congruity of thofe faculties to their proper objects, 
and by the fitnefs and proportionatenefs of thefe objective ini- 
preffions upon their refpedive faculties, accommodated to 
their reception, the fenfiblc nature hath fo much of percep¬ 
tion, as is nece/fary for its fenfiblc being. Dale. 

Propo'sal. n.f. [from propofe.] 

1 . Scheme or defign propounded to confideration or acceptance. 

If our propofals once again were heard, 

We (hould compel them to a quick refult. Milton. 

The work, you mention, will fufficiently recommend it- 
fclf, when your name appears with the propofals. Add. to Po. 

2. Offer to the mind. , 

Upon the propfal of an agreeable object, a man’s choice 
will rather incline him to accept than refufe it. South. 

This truth is not likely to be entertained readily upon the 
firft propofol. Aiterbury, 

To PROPO'SE. v. a. [propbfer, Fr. propono , Lat] To offer 
to the confideration. 

Raphael to Adam’s doubt propos’d. 

Benevolent and facil thus reply’d. Milton. 

My defign is to treat only of thofe, who have chiefly pro- 
pofed to thcmfclves the latter as the principal reward of their 
labours. Tatler, N J 81. 

In learning any thing, there (hould be as little as poffiblc 
firft propofed to the mind at once, and that being underftood, 
proceed then to the next adjoining part. IVatts. 

ToPrppo'se. v. n. To lay fehemes. Not in ufe. 

Run thee into die parlour, 

There (halt thou find my coufin Beatrice, 

Propofing with the prince and Claudio. Shakefp. 

Propo'ser. n. f. [from propofe.] One that offers any thing to 
confideration. 

Faith is the affent to any propofition, not made out by the 
dedu&ions of reafon, but upon the credit of the propofr , as 
coming from God. Lode. 

He provided a ftatute, that whoever propofed any altera¬ 
tion to be made, (hould do it with a rope about his neck; if 
the matter propofed were generally approved, then it (hould 
pafs into a law ; if it went in the-negative, the prtpfer to 
be immediately hanged. Swift. 

Proposition, n.f [propofition, Fr. propoftiio, Lat.] 

1. A fentence in which any thing is affirmed or decreed. 

Chryfippus, labouring how to reconcile thefe two propoftions, 
that all things are done by fate, and yet that fomething is in 
our own power, cannot extricate himfelf. Hammond. 

The compounding of the reprefentation of things, with an 
affirmation or negation, makes a propofition. Bale. 

2 . Propofal; offer of terms. 

The enemy fent proportions, fuch as upon delivery of a 
ftrong fortified town, after a handfome defence, are ufually 
granted. Clarendon. 

Proposi'tional. adj. [from propofition.] Confidered as a 
propofition. . , . 

If it has a finguiar fubjctfl in its ptopoftional fenfe,^ it is al¬ 
ways ranked with univerfals. JVatts's Logtd. 

To PROPOU'ND. v. a. [ propono, Lat.] 

1. To offer to confideration ; to propofe. 

The parli’ment, which now is held, decreed . 

Whatever pleas’d the king but to propound. -,* 1 ™ A 

To leave as little as I mav unto fancy, which is wild an 
irregular, I will propound a rule. ' otton. 

Dar’ft thou to tire fon of God propound 
To worfhip thee. M**' 

The greateft ftrangcr muft propound the argument. ; ’ 

The arguments, which chriftianity propounds to us» ?re ■ 
fonable encouragements to bear fufferings patiently. 1 °J 

2 . To offer; to exhibit. 

A fpirit rais’d from depth of under-grounu. 

That (hall make anfwer to fuch queftions, Shakefp. 

As'by yoiif grace (hall be propounded him. 1 .t . 

Propounder. n.f [froMpropound.] He thatpropoun *> 
that offers j pi'opofcr. p R0PB , eTa rv. 
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Proprietary, n.f [ proprletaire , Fr. from propriety.] PoF 
ieffor in his own right. 

’Tis a great miftake to think ourfelves ftewards iri fomc of 
God’s gifts, and proprietaries in others : they are all equally 
to be employed, according to the defignation of the donor. 

Gov eminent of the Tongue. 

Proprietary, adj. Belonging to a certain owner. 

Though (heep, which are proprietary, are fcldom marked, 
yet they are not apt to draggle. Grew’s Cofrnol. 

Propri etor, n.f. [from proprius, Lat.] A pofteffor in his 
own right. 

Man, by being maftcr of himfelf, and proprietor of his own 
perfon, and the 3<ftions or labour of it, had ftill in himfelf 
the great foundation of property. Locke. 

Though they are fcattered on the wings of the morning, 
and remain in the uttermoft parts of the fea, ever; there (hali 
his right hand fetch them out, and lead them home to their 
ancient proprietor. Rogers. 

Proprietress, n.f. [from proprietor.] A female pofteffor 
in her own right; a miftrefs. 

A big-bellied bitch borrowed another bitch’s kennel to lay 
her burthen in ; the propriety efs demanded pofleffion, but the 
other begged her excufe. L'Ef range. 

PROPRI'ETY. n.f. [propriete, Fr. pr.prietas, Lat.] 

1. Peculiarity of pofleffion; exclufive right. 

You that have promis’d to yourfelves propriety in love. 
Know womens hearts like draws do niovfc. Suckling. 

Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, render it necef- 
(ary by laws to fecure propriety. Hammond. 

Hail wedded love ! myfterious law, true fource 
Of human offspring, foie propriety 

In Paradife ! of all things common clfe. Milton. 

They fecure propriety and peace. Dryden'. 

To that wc owe not only the fafety of our perfons and the 
propriety of our poffeffions, but our improvement in the feve- 
ral arts. Aiterbury. 

2. Accuracy; juftnefs. 

Common ufe, that is the rule of propriety, affords fomfl 
aid to fettle the fignification of language. Locke. 

PttOPT, tor propped, [from prop.] Suftained by fomc prop. 

See in hef cell fad Eloii'a fprCad, 

Propt in Fine tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope. 

To PROPU'GN. v. a. [ propttgno, Lat.] To defend ; to 
vindicate. 

Thankfulnefs is our meet tribute fo thofe facred champions 
for propugmng of our faith. Hammond. 

Propugna'tion. n. f. [propugnatio , from propugno, Latin.] 
Defence. 

What propugnation is in one man’s valour. 

To (land the pufti and enmity of thofe 

This quarrel would excite ? Shakefp. Troilusand Creffda. 

Propu'cner. n.f. [from prepugn.] A defender. 

So zealous profugners arc they of their native creed, that 
they are importunately diligent "to inftrudl men in it, and in 
all the little fophiftries for defending it. G .v. of the Tongue. 

Propulsion, n.f. [propufus, Lat.] The a£t of driving for¬ 
ward. 

Joy worketh by propulfn of the irtoifture of the brain, 
when the fpirits dilate and occupy more room. Bacon. 

The cvancfccnt folid and fluid will fcarce differ, and the ex¬ 
tremities of thofe fmall canals will by propulf n be carried off 
with the fluid continually. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Prore. n.f [proroj Lat.] The prow; the forepart of the 
(hip. A poetical word ufed for a rhyme. 

There no veffcl, with vermilion prore, 

Or bark of traffick, glides from (hore to (hore. Pope. 

Prorogation, n.f. [prorogate, from prorogo, Lat. proroga¬ 
tion, Fr.] 

1 . Continuance; date of lengthening out to a diftant time ; 
prolongation. 

The fulnefs and effluence of man’s enjoyments in the ftate 
of innocence, might feem to leave no place for hope, in re- 
fpc£t of any farther addition, but only of the prorogation and 
future continuance of what already he poffeffed. South. 

2. Interruption of the feffion of parliament by the regal autho¬ 
rity. 

It would feem extraordinary, if an inferior court (hould 
take a matter out of the hands of the high court of parlia¬ 
ment, during a prorogati n. Swift. 

1 o Proro'gue. v.a. [prorogo, Lat. proroger, Fr.] 

1 . To protradt; to prolong. 

He trrgued his government, ftill threatning to difmifs 
hnnfclf from publick cares. 

2. To put off; to delay. 

My lire were better ended by their hate, 

T han death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 

3* To interrupt the leffion of parliament to a diftant time. 

By the king’s authority alone, they are aflembled, and by 
him alone are they prorogued and diffolved, but each houfe 
may adjourn itfelf. Bacon. 

J Roru'ption. n.f. [proruptus, from prorumpo, Lat.] The a£l 
ot burning out. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 
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Others ground this difruption upon their continued or pro¬ 
tracted time of delivery, whereat, excluding but otie a day, 
the latter brood impatient by a forcible proruption anticipates 
their period of exclufion. Brown's Vulgar Err.urs. 

Prosa'ick. adj. [profaique, Fr. prof aims, from prof a, Lat.J 
Belonging to profe ; refembling profe. 

To PROSCRI'BE. v. a. [proferibo, Lat.] 

1. To cenfure capitally ; to doom to deftruftion. 

Robert Vere, carl of Oxford, through the malice of the 
peers, was banifhed the realm, and profribed. Spenfer. 

I hid for thee 

Thy murder of thy brother, being fo brib’d. 

And writ him in the lift of my prferib’d 

After thy fa£t. Ben). Johnfon. 

Follow’d and pointed at by fools and boys, 

But dreaded and proferib'd by men of fenFe. Rofcoinmon. 

Some utterly prof ibe the name of chance, as a word of 
impious and profane fignification ; and indeed if taken by us 
in that fenfe, in which it was ufed by the heathen, lb as to 
make any thing cafual, in refpecl of God himfelf, their ex¬ 
ception ought juftly fo be admitted. South's Sermons. 

2. To interdict. Not in ufe. 

He (hall be found, 

And taken Or proferib'd this happy ground. Dryden. 

Proscri'ber. n.f. [front ptejeribe.] One that dooms to de- 
ftru&ion. 

The triumvir and proferiber had defended to us in a more 
hideous form, if the emperor had not taken care to make 
friends of Virgil and Horace. Dryden. 

Proscription, n.f. [proferiptio, Lat.] Doom to death or 
confillation. 

You took his voice who (hould be pricktto die. 

In our black fentence and profaiption. Shakefp. 

Sylla’s old troops 

Are needy and poor ; and have but left t’expedl 
From Catiline new bills and new proferiptions. B. J hnf. 
For the title of pr feripti n or forfeiture, the emperor hath 
been judge and party, and jufticed himfelf. Bacon. 

Prose, n.f. [profe, Fr. proja, Lat.] Language not reftrained 
to harmonick founds or fet number of (yllables; difcourl’e 
not metrical. 

Things unattempted yef in profe or rhime. Milton. 
The reformation of profe was owing to Boccace, who is 
the ftandard of'purity in the Italian tongue, though many 
of his phrafes are become obfolete. Drydc/i. 

A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device better than 
a prof writer, as his defections are often more diftufe. Add. 

Profe men alorte for private ends, 

I thought, forfook their ancient friends. Prior. 

I will be ftill your friend in profe : 

Eftcem and friendlhip to exprefs. 

Will not require pocrick drefs. Swift. 

My head ahd heart thus flowing through my quill, 

Verfe man and profe man, term me which you will. Pjpe. 

To PRO'SECUTE. v.a. [profequor, projecutus, Lat.J 

1. To perfuc ; to continue endeavours alter any thing. 

I am belov’d of beauteous Hermia, ° 

Why ihould not I then prefecute my right ? Shakefp. 

I muft not omit a father’s timely care. 

To projecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranfom. Milton's Agonifes. 

lie profecuted this purpofe with ftrength of argument and 
clofc reafoning, without incoherent lallies. Locke. 

2. To continue ; to carry on. 

The fame realons, which induced you to enfertain this 
war, will induce you alio to profecute the fame. Hayward. 

All refolute to profecute their ire, 

Seeking their own and country’s caufe to free. Daniel. 
He infefted Oxford; which gave them the more reafon to 
profecute the fortifications. Clarendori. 

With louder cries 

She proftmtis her griefs, and thus replies. Dryden. 

3. To proceed in confideration or difquifition of any thin<r. 

It were an infinite labour to profecute thofe things, fo far as 
they might be exemplified in religious and civil a&ions. 

Hooker, b. iv.f. t. 

4. To perfue by law ; to fue criminally. 

5 - ° profecute differs from to perfecute: to perfecute always im¬ 

plies lome cruelty, malignity or injuftice ; to profecute, is to 
proceed by legal meafurcs, cither with or without juft r au fe. 

Prosecu tion, n. f. [from profecute.] 

1. Perfuit; endeavour to carry on. 

Many offer at the effects of friendfliip, but they do not 
laft; they are promiling in the beginning, but they (ail, 
jade, and tire in the pr jecution. South 

Their jealoufy of the Britilh power, as well as their profe- 
cutioris of commerce and purfuits of uuiverfai monarchy, will 
fix them in their averfions towards us. Add’fon. 

2. Suit againft a man in a criminal qaufe. J 

Pro'secutor. n.f. [from profecute.] One that carries on any 

thing; a perfucr of any purpofe ; one who perfues another 
by law in a criminal caufe. 

20 Q- Prose'lyts. 
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Pro'selyte. >t, f. [tt^ogoiAuI^* ; prof elite, Fr.] A Convert ; 
one brought over to a new opinion. 

He that law hell in’s melancholy dream. 

Scar’d from his fins, repented in a fright. 

Had he view’d Scotland, had turn’d profelyte. Cleaveland. 
Men become profeflors and combatants for thofe opinions 
they were never convinced of, nor profelytes to. Locke. 

Where’er you tread. 

Millions of pr’felytes behind are led. 

Through crowds of new-made converts ftill you go. Granv . 
What numbers of profelytes may we not expect. Addifon. 

To Pro'selyte. v. a. To convert. A bad word. 

Men of this temper cut themlelves off from the opportu¬ 
nities of profelyting others, by averting them from their com¬ 
pany. Gceuemment of the Tongue. 

Prosemina'tion. n.f [profemino, profeminatus, Lat.] Pro¬ 
pagation by feed. 

Touching the impoffibility of the eternal fucceflion of men, 
animals or vegetables by natural propagation or profemination, 
the reafons thereof fhall be delivered. Hale. 

Prosodian. n.J. [from profady .] One {killed in metre or 
profody. 

Some have been fo bad profodians , as from thence to derive 
malum, bccaufe that fruit was the firft occafion of evil. Brown. 

PROSODY, n. f. [ profodie, Fr. iroao-uii'x.] The part of 
grammar which teaches the found and quantity of fyllables, 
and the meafures of verfe. 

ProsopoPoe'ia. 71. J. [7rgo<ru7roircifa ; profopqjce , Fr.] Per- 
fonification ; figure by which things are made perfons. 

1 hefe reafons are pathetically urged, and admirably raifed 
by the profpopceia of nature (peaking to her children. Drydcn. 

PRO'SPECT. n.f [profpedus , Lat.] 

I. View of fomething diftant. 

Eden and all the coaft in profpet1 lay. ATilton. 

The Jews being under the ceconomy of immediate revela¬ 
tion, might be fuppofed to have had a freer profped into that 
heaven, whence their law defeended. Decay of Piety. 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul; a little 
burning felt pufhes us more powerfully, than greater pleafures 
in profped allure. Locke. 

1. Place which affords an extended view. 

Him God beholding from his profped high. 

Wherein paft, prefent, future he beholds, 

Thus fpake. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. iii. 

3. Series of objeils open to the eye. 

There is a very noble profpei1 from this place : on the one 
fide lies a vaft extent of feas, that runs abroad further than the 
eye can reach : juft oppofite ftands the green promontory of 
Surrentum, and on the other fide the whole circuit of the bay 
of Naples. Addifon. 

4. Object of view. 

Man to himfelf 

Is a large profpei 7 , rais’d above the level 

Of his low creeping thoughts. Denham. 

Prefent, fad proj'ped ! can he ought defery, 

But what affeits his melancholy eye; 

The beauties of the ancient fabrick loft 

In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaft. Prior. 

5. View into futurity : oppoled to retrofpedt. 

To be king, 

Stands not within the profpeiJ of belief. 

No more than to be Cawdor. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

To him, who hath a profped of the different ftate of per¬ 
fect happinefs or milery, that attends all men after this life, 
the meafures of good and evil are mightily changed. Locke. 

If there be no profped beyond the grave, the inference is 
right; let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we {hall die. Locke. 

Againft himfelf his gratitude maintain’d. 

By favours paft, not future profpeds gain’d. Smith. 

6. Regard to fomething future. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that lays 
defigns only for a day, without any profpe£t to, or provilion 
for the remaining part of his life. TiUotfon. 

To Prospe'ct. v. a. [profpedus, Lat ] To look forward. DO?. 

Prospective, adj. [from profped.] 

r. Viewing at a diftance. 

2. Acting with forefight. 

The French king and king of Sweden are circumfpeil, in- 
duftrious and profpedive too in this affair. Child. 

To PRO'SPER. v. a. [profper 0, Lat.] To make happy j to 
favour. 

Kind gods, forgive 

Me that, and profper him. Shakefp. King Lear. 

All things concur to profper our defign ; 

All things to profper any love but mine. Drydtn. 

To Pro'sper. v. n . [profperer, Fr.] 

1. To be profperous; to be fuccefsful. 

My word {hall not return void, but accomplifh that which 
I pleafe, and it {hall profptr in the thing whereto I fent it. If 
This man encreafed by little and little, and things prof¬ 
per ed with him more and more. 2 Mac. viii. 8. 

Surer to profper, than profperity 
Could have amir’d us. Milton. 


PRO 

2. To thrive; to come forward. 

All things do profper beft, when they are advanced to ti e 
better ; a nurfery of ftocks ought to be in a more bar In 
ground, than that whereunto you remove them. j 2 . 
The plants, which he had let, did thrive and profper CowT 
She vifits how thdy profpei-'d, bud, and bloom. ‘ m 2 ', 

Prospe rity. n.f [ projp.ritas , Lat. profper, tc, Fr.j Sum**- 
attainment of wifhes ; good fortune. . , 

Profperity, in regard of our corrupt inclination toabufr*. 
blcflings of Almighty God, doth prove a thing dangerous m 
the fouls of men. Hooker,^.., 8 ; 

God sjuftice reaps that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our profperity. King Charles 

Prosperous, adj. [ projperus , Lat.] Succefsful; fortunate 

Your good advice, which ftill hath been both grave •" 
And profper.us. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

Either ftate to bear profperous or adverfe. Milton 

May he find 

A happy paffage, and zprofp'rous wind. Denham 

Prosperously, adv. [from prosperous.] Successfully ; f or J 
tunately. 

Profpenufly I have attempted, and 
With bloody paffage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Shakefp. Ccridanm. 

In 1596, was the fecond invafion upon the main territories 
of Spain, projperoufly atchieved by Robert earl of Ellbx, in 
confort with the earl of Nottingham. Bacon. 

Thofe, who are profperoujly unjuft, are intitled to panegy- 
rick, but affliited virtue is {tabbed with reproaches. Drydtn. 

Pro'sperousness. n.f [from profperous.] Profperity. * 
Prospi cience. n.f. [from profpicio, Lat.] The ait of look- 
ing forward. 

Pkosterna'tion. n.f. [from proflcrno , Lat.] Dejedtion; 
depreflion ; ftate of being caft down; act of calling down. 
A word not to be adopted. 

Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are ftirred up a 
fever, watching, and profternati n of fpirits. Wifemnn. 

Pro'stethis. n.f. [wf6r»idrif.] In furgery, that which fills up 
what is wanting, as when fiftulous ulcers are filled up with 
flcfti. ~ Did. 

To PRO'STITUTE. v. a. [projlituo, Lat. projlituer , Fr.j. 

1. To fell to wickednefs ; toexpofe to crimes for a reward. It 
is commonly uied of women fold to whoredom by others of 
themfclves. 

Do not projlitute thy daughter, to caufc her to be a whore. 

Lev. xix. 29. 

Marrying or pro/liluting , 

Rape or adultery. Milton's Par. Loft , b. xi. 

Who fliall prevail with them to do that themfelyes which 
they beg of God, to Ipare his people and his heritage, to 
projlitute them no more to their own finifter defigns. D. of Pie. 

Affeitions, confecrated to children, hufbands, and parents, 
are vilely p> oflituted and thrown away upon a hand at loo. Add. 

2. To expofe upon vile terms. 

It were unfit, that fo excellent and glorious a reward, as 
the gofpel promifes, {hould ftoop down like fruit upon a full 
laden bough, to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand, 
that heaven {hould be pr ftituted to flothful men. Tilhtjon. 

Prostitute, adj. [ proftitutus, Lat.j Vicious for hire; fold 
to infamy or wickednefs ; fold to whoredom. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack. 

By floth corrupted, by diforder fed. 

Made bold by want, and projlitute for bread. Prior. 

Pro'st xtute. 71. f [from the verb.] 

1. A hireling; a mercenary ; one who is fet to fide. 

At open fulfome bawdry they rejoice, 

Bafe projlitute ! thus doft thou gain thy. bread. Dryden. 

No hireling Ihe, no proft'uutc to praife. Dope. 

2. [Proftibula, Lat.] A publick ftmmpet. 

From every point they come, 

Then dread no dearth of proftitutes at Rome. Drydtn. 

Prostitution, n.f. [ proftituticn , Fr. from proftitutel] 

1. The ad of fetting to falc; the ftate of being fet to fale. 

2. The life of a publick ftrumpet. 

An infamous woman, having paffed her youth in a mol 
fhaniclefs ftate of proftitution, now gains her livelihood by re¬ 
ducing others. Addifon's Speiiator. 

PROSTRATE. adj. [proftratus , Lat. The accent was for¬ 
merly on the firft fyllable.j 

j. Lying at length. 

Once I faw with dread oppreffed 
Her whom I dread ; fo that with proftrate lying, . 

Her length the earth in love’s chief cloathing dreffed. f) 1 • 

He heard the weftem lords would undermine \ 

His city’s wall, and lay his tow’rs projlrate. t r. 

Before fair Britomart {he fell projlrate. Ur’Lr 

Groveling and projlrate on yon lake of fire. 1 * 

2. Lying at mercy. fr. 

Look gracious on thy pi oft, ate thrall. 

3. Thrown down in humbleft adoration. , . fS 

The warning (bund was no fooncr heard, J>ut ■ ^ C ] U < ‘ j 
were filled, the pavements covered with 


walhed with tears of devout joy, 


To 
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Let us to the place 

Repairing where he judg’d us, proftrate fall 

Before hnn reverent; and there confefs 

Humblv our faults, and pardon beg. Milton. 

While projlrate here in humble grief I lie, 

Kind v irttious drops juft gath’ring in my eye. Pope. 

To Prostrate, v. a. [proftratus, Lat.] 

, To lay flat; to throw down. 

In the ftreets many they flew, and fired divers places, pro- 
Prating two parilhes almoft entirely. Hayward. 

J A llorm that all things doth projlrate. 

Finding a tree alone all comfortlefs. 

Beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. Spetfer. 

Stake and bind up your weakeft plants againft the winds, 
before they come too fiercely, and in a moment proftrate a 
whole year’s labour. Evelyn's Kalcndar. 

The drops falling thicker, fafter, and with greater force, 
beating down the fruit from the trees, prftrating and laying 
corn growing in the fields. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

2 [Sc projlerner, Fr.] To throw down in adoration. 

1 Some have projlrated thcmfelves an hundred times in the 
day, and as often in the night. Duppa. 

Prostra'tion. n.f [profternatim, Fr. from proftrate.] 

1 . The aft of falling down in adoration. 

Nor is only a refolvcd projlration unto antiquity, a power¬ 
ful enemy unto knowledge, but any confident adherence unto 
authority. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The worfhip of the Gods had been kept up in temples, 
with altars, images, facrifices, hymns and prftrations. Stilling. 

The tiuths, they had lubfcribed to in lpeculation, they 
reverled by a brutifli fenlelefs devotion, managed with a 
greater pr Jlration of reafon than of body. South's Sermons. 

2. Dejeftion ; depreflion. 

A 1'udden projlration of ftrength or weaknefs attends this 
colick. , Arbuthn-t. 

Prosty'le. n.f. [proftyle, Fr. tt^V'jA^.] A ouilding that has 
only pillars in the front. Did. 

Prosy'lLoGism. n.f. [pro and fyllogiftn.] 

A profyllogifm is when two or more lyllogifms are fo con¬ 
nected together, that the conclulion of the former is the 
major or the minor of the following. Watts. 

Prota'sis. n.f. [protdfe, Fr. ttjo't cc<ri{.] 

1 . A maxim or propofition. 

2 . In the ancient drama, the firft part of a comedy or tragedy 

that explains the argument of the piece. Did. 

ProTATICK. n.f. [protatique, Fr. irqoTocTixoy.] 

There are protatick perfon3 in the ancients, whom they ufe 
in their plays to hear or give the relation. Dryden. 

To PROTE'CT. v. a. [fretedus, Lat. proteger , Fr.j To 
defend ; to cover from evil; to Ihield. 

The king 

Had virtuous uncles to prated his grace. Shakefp. 

Leave not the faithful fide. 

That gave thee bfcing, (till (hades thee and proteds. Milt. 

Full in themidft of his own ftrength he (lands. 

Stretching his brawny arms and leafy hands, 

His (hade proteds the plains. Dryden's Virgil. 

Protection, n.f [prated ion, Fr. from proted.] 

1. Defence; (helter frqm evil. 

Drive tow’rd Dover, friend, where thou (halt meet 
Botlv welcome and prctedion. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If the weak might find protedion from the mighty, they 
could not with juilicc lament their condition. Swift. 

2. Apaffport; exemption from being molefted : as, .ic had a 
protection during the rebellion. 

Protective, adj. {from proted. ] Defenfive ; flickering. 
The (lately failing fwan guards his ofier- ifle, 

Protedive of his young. Thomfon : 

Prote'ctor. n.f. [proted cur, Fr. from proted.] 

1 . Defender; (hclterer ; fupporter; one who lhields from evil 
or oppreflion ; guardian. 


Hither th’ oppreffed (hall henceforth refort, 

Jufticc to crave, and fuccour at your court; 

And then your highnefc, not for our’s alone, 

But for the world’s protedor (hall be known. Waller. 

The king of Spain, who is protedor of the commonwealth, 
received information from the great duke. Addifon. 

2. An officer who had heretofore the care of the kingdom in 
the king’s minority. 

Is it concluded, he (hall be protedor ? 

—It is determin’d, not concluded yet. Shakefp. 

Prote'ctress. n.f. [protedrice, Fr. from protedor.] A wo¬ 
man that protects. 

All things {hould be guided by her direciion, as the fove- 
rcign patronefs and protedrefs of the enterpri2e. Bacon. 

Behold thofe arts with a propitious eye, 

That fuppliant to their great protedrefs fly. Addifon. 

To Prote nd, v. a. [protendo, Lat.] To hold out; to ftretch 
forth. 

All flood with their protended fpears prepar’d. Dryden. 

With his protended lance he makes defence. Dryden. 


Prote rvitY. n.f [protervitas, Latin.] Pecviflinefr; petu¬ 
lance. 
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To PROTECT, v. n. [proteftor, Lat. protefter, Fr.] To give 
a folemn declaration of opinion or refolution. 

Here’s the twin brother of thy letter j but let thine inherit 
firft, for, I proteft, mine never lhall. Shake/p. 

The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after we naa 
protefted and fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shakejp. 

I have long lov’d her ; and I proteft to you, bellowed much 
on her; followed her with a doating obfervance. Shakefp. 
He protefts againft your votes, and fwears 
He’ll not be try’d by any but his peers. Denham. 

The confcience has power to difapprove and to proteft 
againft the exorbitances of the paffions. South. 

To Prote'st. v. a. 

1. To prove; to (how ; to give evidence of. Not ufed. 

Many unfought youths, that even now 
Pr tell their firft of manhood. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

2. To call as a witnefs. 

Fiercely they oppos’d 

My journey ftrange, with clamorous uproar, 

Protefting fate fupreme. Milton. 

Protest. n.J'. [from the verb.] A folemn declaration of 
opinion againft fomething. 

Pro'tkstavT. adj. [from proteft.] Belonging to proteftants. 
Since the fpreading of the proteftant religion, feveral nations 
are recovered out of their ignorance. Addijon. 

Pro'testant. n. f. [protejlmt, Fr. from proteft.] One of 
thofe who adhere to them, who, at the beginning of the re¬ 
formation, protefted againft the errours of the church of Rome. 

This is the firft example of any proteftant fubje&s, that have 
taken up arms againft their king a proteftant. K. Charles. 
Protestation, n.f. [protefiation, Fr. from proteft.] A fo¬ 
lemn declaration of refolution, faS or opinion. 

He maketh proteftati.n to them of Corinth, that the gofpel 
did not by other means prevail with them, than with others 
the feme gofpel taught by the reft of the apoftles. Hooker. 
But to your protefiation-, let me hear 
What you profefs. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

If the lords of the council iffued out any order againft 
them, fome nobleman publilhed a protefiation againft it. Claren. 

I fmiled at the folemn protefiation of the poet in the firft 
page, that he believes neither in the fates or dcllinies. Addf 
Protester, n.f. [from pot ft.] One who protefts ; one who 
utters a folemn declaration. 

Did I ufe 

To dale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protefter ? Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

What if he were one of the latcft/ira/^rf againft popery ? 
and but one among many, that fet about the feme work? Att . 
FROTHO'NOTARY. n. f [pronotaire , Fr. protonolarius , 
Lat.] The head regifter. 

Saligniacus, the pope’s prothonotary, denies the Nubians 
profeffing of obedience to the bifliop of Rome. B crewood. 
Prothono tariship. n.f. [fmmftrothonotary.] The office or 
dignity of the principal regifter. 

He had the prjhonotarifbip of the chancery. Carew. 

Pbo'tocol. n.f. [fntokol, Dutch ; protocole, Fr. irg'JloxoXAcv, 
from -n-fur!& and xoAA«.] The original copy'of any writing. 

A11 original is ftiled the protocol, or feriptura matrix ; and 
if the protocol, which is the root and foundation of the inftru- 
ment, docs not appear, the inftrument is not valid. Ayliffc. 
Protoma'rtyr. n.f. , and peeflvo.] The firft martyr. 

A term applied to St. Stephen. 

Protoplast, n.f. and TcXxiro;.] Original ; thing 

firft formed as a copy to be followed afterwards. 

The confumption was the primitive difeafe, which put a 
period to our protoplafts , Adam and Eve. Harvey. 

Pro'totype. n.f [prototype , Fr. ir^oiTomcov.] The original 
of a copy ; exemplar; archetype. 

Man is the prototype of all exacl fymmetry. Wotton . 

The image and prototype were two diftinft things ; and 
therefore what belonged to the exemplar could not be attri¬ 
buted to the image. Stillingfieet. 

To PROTRA'CT. v. a. [protradiis, Lat.] To draw out; 
to delay; to lengthen; to fpin to length. 

Where can they get victuals to fupport fuch a multitude, 
if we do but protrad the war. Knollcs. 

He Ihrives this woman to her fmock ; 

Elfe ne’er could he fo long protraSl his fpcech. Sha'efp , 

Protra'ct. n.f. [from the verb.] Tedious continuance. 
Since I did leave the prefence of my love. 

Many long weary days I have out-worn. 

And many nights, that flowly feem’d to move 
Their fad protrad from evening until morn. Spenf.r. 

Protra cter. n.f. [from protrad.] 

1. One who draws out any thing to tedious length. 

2. A mathematical inftrument for taking and meafuring angles. 
Protra'ct ion. n. f. [from protrad.] The ail of drawing to 

length. 

Thofe delays 

And long protradi-n, which he muft endure, 

Betrays th- opportunity. Daniel. 

As to the labnlous protradions of the age of the world by 
the Egyptians/ they are uncertain idle traditions. Hale. 

Protra'ctive. 
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Protra'ctive. adj. [from protraW] Dilatory; delaying; 
fpinning to length. 

Our tvorks are nought elfe 
But the prctradlivc tryals of great Jove; 

To find perfiftive confhncy in men. Shakefp. 

He luffer’d their protraclive arts, 

And drove by mildncfs to reduce their hearts. DryHen. 

Protre PTICAL. adj. jVfoJ^rrlixof.] Hortatory; fuafory. 
The means ufed are partly didactical and protreptical ; de- 
monftrating the truths of the gofpel, and then urging the pro- 
fdlors to be dedfad in the faith, and beware of infidelity. 

Ward on Infidelity. 

To Protru de, v. a. [ protrude , Lat.J To thruft forward. 
When the domach has performed its office upon the food, 
it protrudes it into the guts, by whofe pcridaltick motion it is 
gently conveyed along. Locke. 

They were not left, upon the fea’s being protruded forwards, 
and condrained to fall off from certain coalts by the mud or 
earth, which is difeharged into it by rivers. Woodward. 

By flow degrees. 

High as the hills protrude die fwelling vales. Thomfon. 

His'left arm extended, and fore finger protruded. Ganick. 

To Protru'd 1 . v. n. To thrud itfelf forward. 

If the fpirits be not merely detain’d, but protrude a little, 
and that motion be confufed, there followcth putrefaction. 

Bacon's Nat. Hi/?. 

PROTRu'src N. n.f. [protrufus , Lat.] The aid of thruiting 
forward ; thrud ; pufli. 

To conceive this in. bodies inflexible, and without all protru- 
fion of parts, were to expeft a race from Heicules his 
pillars. Brown's Vulgar Errata:. 

One can have the idea of one body moved, whild .others 
are at red; then the place, it deferted, gives us the idea of 
pure fpace without folidity, whereinto another body may enter, 
without either refiflance or p>otrufion of any thing. Locke. 

Protuberance, n.f. [pro'tubcro, Lat.J Somediing fwelling 
above the red; prominence ; tumour. 

If the world were eternal, by the continual fall and we r- 
mg of waters, all the protuberances of the earth would infinite 
ages fince have been levelled, and the fuperficies of the eaith 
rendered plain. Hate’s Origin of Mankind. 

Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatural protube¬ 
rances upon the face of the earth. Jliore. 

Pa. tu blrant. adj. [from protuber ate.} Swelling; promi¬ 
nent. 

One man’s eyes are more protuberant and fwelling out, 
another’s more funk and deprefled. Glanvifs ' cepfi. 

Though the eye feems round, in reality the iris is protube¬ 
rant above the white, elfe the eye could not have admitted a 
whoie hcmifphcre at one view. Ray. 

To PROTU'BERATE. v.n. [protubero, Lat.J To fwell for¬ 
ward ; to fxvcll out beyond the parts adjacent. 

If the navel protubrraics, make \ fmafl *punflTre"'w 7 dV a 
lancet through the fkin, and the waters will be voided with¬ 
out any danger of a hernia fucceeding. Sharp's Surgery. 

PROUD, adj. [ppube or p/utc, Saxon J 

1. Too much pleafed witli himfelf. 

The proudejl admirer of his own parts might find it ufeful 
to confult with others, though of inferior capacity. Watts. 

2. Elated ; valuing himfelf. With of before the objeft. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy. 

Does man her flavc opprefs. 

Proud of her office to dedroy. 

Is fcldom pleas’d to blefs. Dryden’s Horace. 

In vain of pompous chadity you’re proud , 

Virtue’s adultery of the tongue, when loud. Dryden. 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 

AuJ proud, like her, of an immortal race. Dryden. 

3. Arrogant ; haughty ; impatient. 

The patient in fpirit is better than the proud in fpirit. Eccluf. 
A foe fo proud will not the weaker feek. Milton. 

4. Daring ; prefumptuous. 

By his underdanding he fmiteth through the proud. Job. 

The blood foretold the giant’s fall, 

By this proud Palmer’s hand. Drayton. 

The proud attempt thou had repell’d. Milton. 

Proud Sparta with their wheels refounds. Pope. 

5. Lofty of mien ; grand of perfon. 

He like a proud deed rein’d, went haughty on. Milton. 

6. Grand ; lofty ; fplendid ; magnificent. 

So much is true, that the faid country of Atlantis, as well 
as that of Peru, then called Coya, as that of Mexico, then 
named Tyrambel, were mighty and proud kingdoms in arms, 
(hipping and riches. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

City and proud feat. Milton. 

Storms of donesfrom the proud temple’s height 
Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight. Dryden. 

The palace built"by Picus vaft and proud. 

Supported by a hundred pillars. Dryden. 

7* Odcntatious; l'pecious; grand. 

I better brook the lofs of brittle life, 

Tiian thole proud titles thou halt won of me. Shakefp. 


Dryden. 

Addifon. 
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8. Salacious ; eager for the male. 

That camphire begets in men an impotenev 
bbfervanon will hardly confirm, and we havefound itSr’ 
cocks and hens, which was a more favourable tryal V" 
of Scaliger, when he gave it unto a bitch that Was LJ ft 

9. [Ppybe, Sax. Is fwelling.] Kuigoii?; cx„b e “„f ’ **■ 

When the yri® are too lax. and do llot rufficiemj, reCH 
the^mflux of the Jiguid, that begets a fungus or $2 

This eminence is compofed of little points^alle/fuTi 
or proud flefh. Sharp’s Su» 

Proudly, adv. [from proud.] Arrogantly; odentatio'S?•' 
m a proud manner. t » 

He bears himfelf more proudly 
Even to my perlbn, than I thought lie would. Shakeft, 
The fwan 

Bt tween her white wings mantling proudly rows. Milton 
Ancus fallows with a (awning ait; 

But \ ain within, and proudly popular. 

Proudly he marches on, and void of fear; 

Van iriiolence. 

To Pr v v. a. f probo , Lat. prouver , Fr.J 

1. Tu o. ; to (how by argument or tedimony. 

Let the trumpet found, 

I none appear to prove upon thy perlbn 

'1 y heinous, nianifell, and many treafons. 

There is my pledge ; I’ll prove it on thy heart. Shakefp. 
So both their deeds compar’d this day (hall prove. Milt. 
Smile on me, and I will prove , 

Wonder is fhorter liv’d than love. Wallen 

II it prove any thing, it can only prove againft our author, 

that the alignment of dominion to the elded is not by divine 
inflitution. Lode. 

In fpite of Luther’s declaration, he will prove the tenet 
upon him. Attcrhury. 

2. To try ; to bring to the ted. 

Wilt thou thy idle rage by reafon prove ? 

Or fpeak thole thoughts, which have no power to move? 

Sandy:. 

Thy overpraifmg leaves in doubt 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee fir (tprov'd. Milton. 

3. To experience. 

Delay not the prefent, but 
Filling the air with fwcrils advanc’d, and darts, 

We prove this very hour. Shakefp. Corulaiuit. 

Could fenle make Marius fit unbound, and .prove 
The cruel lancing of the knotty gout. Davies. 

Well I deferv’d Evadne’s fcorn to prove. 

That to ambition facrific’d my love. Waller. 

Let him in arms the pow’r of Turnus prove. 

And learn to lear whom he difdains to love. Dryden. 
To Prove, v. n. 

1. To make tryal. 

Children prove , whether they can rub upon the bread with 
one hand, and pat upon the forehead with another. Baton. 
The foils prepare 

Meeting like winds broke loofe upon the main, 

'Fo pr ve by arms whofe fate it was to reign. Dryden. 

2. To be found by experience. 

Prove true, imagination ; oh, prove true. 

That I, dear brother, be now ta’en for you. Shakefp. 
All efculcnt and garden herbs, fet upon the tops of hills, 
will prove more medicinal, though lefs efculcnt. Bacon. 

3. To fucceed. 

If the experiment proved not, it might be pretended, that 
the beads were not killed in the due time. Bacon. 

4. To be found in the event. 

The fair bloffom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed. 

And thofc pearls of dew Ihe wears. 

Prove to be prefaging tears. Milton. 

The beauties which adorn’d that age. 

The (hilling fubjefts of his rage ; 

Hoping they (hould immortal prove , 

Rewarded with fuccefs in love. JValler. 

When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the calc proves 
mortal. Arbuthnot. 

Property, you fee it alter. 

Or in a mortgage prove a lawyer’s (hare. 

Or in a jointure vanifti from the heir. 

Pro'veable. adj. [from prove .] That may be proved. 
Prove'ditor. J n. f. [proveditore, Italian.] One who under- 
Provedo're. J takes to procure fupplies for an army. 

The Jews, in tliofe ages, had the office of provedore. rnm . 
Pro'vender. n.f. [provande, Dutch; provende , Fr.j Dry 

food for brutes ; hay and corn. „■ 

Good provender labouring horfes would have. ■* a M a ’ 

1 do appoint him dore of provender ; 1 1 i 

It is a creature that I teach to fight. “ a •**' 

Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave 
Wears out his time, much like his jnafter’s als. 

For nought but fmWtr. 
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Whene’er he chanc’d his hands to lay 
On magazines of corn or hay, 

Gold ready coin’d appear’d, indead 

Of paultry provender and bread. Swift's Mrfccl. 

For a fortnight before you kill them, fed them with hay 
or other provender. Mortimer. 

PRO'VERB. n.f [pr'overbe, Fr. proverbium , Lat.J 

1. A (hort fentence frequently repeated by the people; a faw; 
an adage. 

The fum of his whole book of proverbs is an exhortation 
to the dudy of this praftick wifdom. Decay of Piety. 

It is in praife and commendation of men, as it is in get¬ 
tings and gains; for the proverb is true, that light gains make 
heavy purlcs ; for light gains come thick, whereas great come 
but now and then. Bacon s EJJays. 

The Italian proverb fays of the Genoefe, that they have a 
fea without fifli, land without trees, and men without faith. 

Addrjon. 

2 . A word, name or obfervation commonly received or uttered. 

Thou had delivered us for a fpoil, and a proverb of re¬ 
proach. Tab. iii. 4. 

To Pro verb, v. a. [from the noun.] Not a good word. 

j. To mention in a proverb. 

Am I not fung and provtrb’d for a fool 
In ev’ry dreet; do they not fay, how well 
Are come upon him his deferts l Milton’s Agoniflcs. 

2. To provide with a proverb. 

Let wantons, light of heart, 

Tickle the fcnfelefs rufhes with their heels: 

For I am proverb'd with a grandfire phrafe ; 

I’ll be a candle-holder and look on. Shakefp. 

Prove'rbial. adj. [ proverbial , Fr. from proverb .] 

1. Mentioned in a proverb. 

In cafe of excefles, I take the German proverbial cure, by 
a hair of the fame bead, to be the word in the world ; and 
the bed, the monks diet, to eat till you are Tick, and fad till 
you are well again. Temple's Mifcel. 

Defpis’d and curs’d Leontius mud defeend 
Through hiding ages, a proverbial coward. Irene. 

2. Refembling a proverb ; fuitable to a proverb. 

This river’s head being unknown, and drawn to a proven 
bial obfeurity, the opinion thereof became without bounds. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Comprifed in a proverb. 

Moral fentenccs and proverbial fpeeches are numerous in 
this poet. Pope. 

Proverbially, adv. [fromproverbial.’} In a proverb. 

It is proverbially faid, formica: fua bills ined, habet & mufea 
fplenem ; whereas thefe parts anatomy hath not difeovered in 
in lefts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To PROVI'DE. v. a. [provideo , Lat.J 

j. To procure beforehand ; to get ready; to prepare. 

God will provide himfelf a lamb for a burnt-offering. Gen. 
Provide out of all, able men that fear God. Ex. xviii. 21. 

He happier (eat provides for us. Milton. 

2 . To furnilh ; to lupply. With of or with before the thing 
provided. 

Part incentive reed 

Provide , pernicious with one touch to fire. Milton. 

To make experiments of gold, he provided of a conferva- 
tory of fnow, a good large vault under ground, and a deep 
well. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

The king forthwith provides him of a guard, 

A thoufand archers daily to attend. Daniel. 

If I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, let fomc 
better artill provide himfelf of a deeper canvas, and taking 
thefe hints, fet the figure on its legs, and finilh it. Dryden. 

He went, 

JVith large expencc and with a pompous train 
Provided , as to vifit France or Spain. Dryden. 

An earth well provided of all requifite things for an habi¬ 
table world. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Rome, by the care of the magillratcs, was well provided 
with corn. A/buthnot on Coins. 

When the monafteries were granted away, the pariftics 
were left defiitute, or very meanly provided of any mainte¬ 
nance for a pallor. Swift's Mifcel. 

They were of goodbirth, and fuch who, although inheriting 
good eftates, yet happened to be well educated, and provided 
with learning. Swift. 

3. To ftipulate. 

4. To Provide againfi. To take mcafures for countcrafting 
or efeaping any ill. 

Sagacity of brutes in defending thcmfelvcs, providing againjl 
the inclemency of the weather, and care for their young. Hale. 

Some men, inftrufted by the lab’ring ant, 

Provide againjl th’ extremities of want. Dryden. 

Fraudulent praftices were providedagainf by laws. Arbuth. 

5. To Provide for. To take care of beforehand. 

States, which will continue, are above all things to uphold 
the reverend regard of religion, and to provide for the fame 
by all means. Hooker , b. n.f. 2. 

He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well providedfor. Shakefp. 
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A provident mah provides for the future. P-Leigh. 

My arbitrary bounty’s undeny’J ; 

I give reverltorts, and for heirs provide* Garth • 

He will have many dependents, whofe wauls he cannot 
provide for. Addifon. 

Provided that. [This has the form of an adverbial expreiliori, 
and the French number pourveu que among their conjunftions ; 
it is however the participle of the verb provide , ufed as the Latin, 
audita base fi.ri. ] Upon thefe terms ; tiiis (Hpulation being 
made. 

If I come off, (he your jewel, this your jewel, and my 
gold are yours ; provided I have your commendation for my 
more free entertainment. Shakefp. Cymbchnc. 

I take your offer, and will live with yoU; 

Provided that you do no outrages. Shakefp. 

Provided that he fet up his refolution, not to let himlclf 
down below the dignity of a wife man. L'Ejlrange. 

Pro'vidence. n.f. [providence, Fr. provident/a, Lat.J 

1. Forefight; timely care ; fo recall ; the aft of providing. 

The only people, which as by their juilice and providence 
give neither caufc nor hope to their neighbours to annoy them, 
lo arc they not (lined with falfe praile to trouble others 
quiet. Sidney. 

Providence for War is the bed prevention of it. Bacon. 
An eftablilhed charaftcr fpre.ids the influence of fuch as 
move in a high fphere, on all around ; it reaches farther than 
their own care and providence can do. At tc-bury. 

2. The care of God over created beings; divine fuperinten- 
dence. 

This appointeth unto them their kinds of working, the 
difpofitidu whereof, in the purity of God’s own knowledge, 
is rightly termed providence. Hooker. 

Is it not an evident fign of his wonderful providence over 
us, when that food of eternal life, upon the utter want whereof* 
our endlefs deftruftion eniucth, is prepared and always fet in 
fuch a readinels. Hooker. 

Eternal providence exceeding thought. 

Where none appears can make hcrlelf away. Spenfer. 
Providence is an intellectual knowledge, both foreleeing, 
caring for, and ordering all things, and doth not only behold 
all pall, all prefent, and all to come; but is the cauie of 
their fo being, which prefciencc is not. Raleigh. 

The world was all before them, where to chufe 
Their place of reft, and providence their guide. Afilton. 
They could not move me from my fettled faith in God and 
bis providence. More's Divine Dialogues. 

3. Prudence; frugality; rcafonable and moderate care of ex- 
pence. 

By thrift my finking fortune to repair. 

Though late, yet is at lalt become my care ; 

My heart (hall be my own, my vaft expencc 

Reduc’d to bounds, by timely providence. Dryden * 

Provident, adj. [providtns , Lac.j Forecafting; cautious; 
prudent with refpedt to futurity. 

I law your brother 
Mod provident in peril, bind himfelF 
To a ilrong mail that liv’d upon the fea. Shakefp. 

We ourfelves account luch a man for provident, as remem¬ 
bering things pad, and obferving things prefent, can, by 
judgment, and comparing the one with the other, provide for 
tlie future. Raleigh. 

Firft crept 

The parfimonious emmet, provident 

Of future. ‘ Miltm. 

Orange, with youth, experience has. 

In aftion young, in council old; 

Orange is-what Auguftus was, 

Brave, wary, provident and bold. Waller-. 

A very profperous people, flufbed with great fucceffes, are 
fcldom fo pious, fo humble, fo juft, or fo provident, as to 
perpetuate their happinefs. * Atterbury. 

Pr vide'ntial. adj. [from providence.] Effected by provi¬ 
dence ; referriblc to providence. 

What a confufion would it bring upon mankind, if thbfe, 
unfatisfied with the providential diftribution of heats and colds, 
m i?ht take the government into their own hands. L'Efraitge. 

I he lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, according to the 
courfe of nature, and yet they are made arguments of pro¬ 
vidence, nor are thefe things lefs providential, becaufe re- 
g u * ;l [- Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The fcorched earth, were it not for this remarkably provi¬ 
dential contrivance of things, would have been uninha- 
bitablc. . Woodward. 

1 his thin, this foft contexture of the air. 

Shows the wife author’s providential care. Blackmore 

Providentially, adv. [(tornprovidential.] By the care of 
providence. 

Every animal is providentially direfted to the ufe of its pro¬ 
per weapons. R „, * the Crea ti n. 

It happened very providentially to the honour of the chrif- 
tian religion, that it did not take its rile in the dark illiterate 
ages of the world, but at a time when arts and Icicnces were 
at their height. AMlJo>u 

20 Providently. 
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Pro vidently, adv. [from provident.] Wi:h forelight: with 
wife precaution. 

Nature having defigncd water-fowls to fly in the air, and 
live in the water, (he pravid,nth makes their feathers of fuch 
a texture, that they do not admit the'water. Boyle. 

Irovidlr. n. j. [from provides] He who provides or pro¬ 
cures. 


Sbaiefp. 


Pope. 


Otway. 

Adore. 

Dryden. 


Here's money for my meat, 

I would have left it on the board, fo foon 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayers for the provider. 

PROVINCE, n.j. [province, Fr. provincia, Latin.] 

1. A conquered country ; a country governed by a delegate. 

Thofc provinces thole arms of mine did conquer. Shah. 
m Greece, Italy and Sicily were divided into commonwealths, 
till iwallowcd up, and made provinces by Rome. Temple. 

Sec them broke with toils, or funk in cafe. 

Or infamous for plunder’d provinces. 

2. The proper office or bufinefs of any one. 

i am fit for honour's tougheft tafk ; 

Nor ever yet found fooling was my province. 

Nor can I alone fuftain tins day’s province. 

’Tis thine, whate’er is pleafant, good or fairj 
All nature is thy province, life thy care. 

'Tis not the pretor’s province to bellow 
True freedom. • Dryden's Perfius. 

‘1 he woman’s province is to be careful in her ceconomy, 
and chalre in her alleClion. Tatler. 

3. A region ; a trail. 

Over many a trail 

Of heav’n they march’d, and many a province wide. Milt. 
"I heir underaandings are cooped up in narrow bounds; 
fo that they never look abroad into other provinces of the in¬ 
tellectual world. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Provincial, adj. [provincial. Ft. from province .] 

1. Relating to a province. 

The duke dare rot more ftrctch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his own j 
His fubjcil am I not, nor here provincial. Sbaiefp. 

2 . Appendant to the provincial country. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and left an ac¬ 
count even to their provincial dominions. Biown. 

3. Not of the mother country; rude; unpolilhed. 

They build and treat with fuch magnificence. 

That, like th’ ambitious monarchs or the age, 

They give the law to our provincial ilagc. Diyden. 

A country Tquirc having only the provincial accent upon 
his tongue, which is neither a fault, nor in his power to re¬ 
medy, mull marry a caft wench. Swift. 

4. Belonging only to an archbilhop’s jurifdiflion ; not oecume¬ 
nical. 

A law made in a provincial lynod, is properly termed a 

. provincial constitution. Tv Tiffes'Pdrrrg0n. 

Provi ncial, n. f [provincial, Fr. homjrovir.ee.] A fpiritual 
governor. 

Valignanus was provincial of the Jefuits in the Indies. Still. 

To Provinciate, v.a. [from province.] To turn to a pro¬ 
vince. A word not in ufe. 

When there was a delign to provinciate the whole king¬ 
dom, Druina, though offered a canton, would, not accept 
of it. Flow cl'sVocalForef. 

To Provine. v. n. [provigner, Fr.] To lay a ftock or branch 
of a vine in the ground to take root for more cncreafe. 

PROVISION, n.f. [provifon, Fr. provifo, Latin.] 

1. The aCl of providing beforehand. 

Kalander knew, that provifon is the foundation of hofpi- 
tality, and thrift the fewel of magnificence. Sidney. 

2. Meafures taken beforehand. 

Five days we do allot thee for provifon. 

To Ihicld ihec from difafters of the world. Sbaiefp. 

He preferred all points of humanity, in taking order and 
making provifon for the relief of ftrangers diftrefied. Bacon. 

The prudent part is to propofe remedies for the prefent 
evils, and p’oviftons againft future events. Temple. 

Religion lays the ftri&cft obligations upon men, to make 
the bell provifon for their comfortable fubfiftcncc in this world, 
and their (alvation in the next. Tillotfon. 

3. Accumulation of ftores beforehand ; flock collected. 

Mendoza advertifed, that he would valiantly defend the 
city, fo long as he had any provifon of viCluals. Knolles. 

In fuch abundance lies our choice. 

As leaves a greater llore of fruit untouch’d. 

Still hanging incorruptible, till men 

Grow up to their provifon. Milton. 

David, after he had made fuch vaft provifon of materials 
for the temple, yet becaufe he had dipt his hands in blood, 
was not permitted to lay a flone in that (acted pile. South. 

4. ViCluals; food; provender. 

He caufed provisions to be brought in. Clarendon. 

Provijisus laid in large for man or beaft. Milton. 

5. Stipulation; terms fettled. 

This law was only to reform the degenerate Englilh, but 
thexc was no care taken for tho reformation of the mere Irjlh, 
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* ** 

PhoviWa l «Jj. from wTl ‘ 

rtfltyeftabhfhcJ; provided for prcfcnyT ' ’ < »mpo- 

The commenda femeftris gre'w out' ofVri 3 ri,?„T A 

that, in the time of tire patron’s rcfp'ite him i 
the church Ihould T be evithout . 

ProY! StoNALLY. adv. [from prov'ifionul. i If Juvofnr Y 
The abbot of St. Martin was b .rn. ^TES^; 
declared a man proviftonally , till rime ihould fficJ Sfe 

, n ? r urc . had mou,dcd * untpwardly?® 0 
PROb ISO. n.j. [Latin : as, pr.vfo ran ita f babituraL c ir e 7 
Stipulation; caution; provihonai condition ■ M J 

This provifo \s needful, that tire iheriff may not have the 
like power of life as the marlhal hath. j 

Some will allow the church no further power, than'S 
to exhort, and this but with a provifo too, .that it extend® 
to luch as think themfelves too wife to be advii'ed. South. 
He doth deny his prifoners, 

But with provifo and exception. 

That we, at our own charge, fhall ranfom ftrait 
His brother-in-law. Sbaiefp, Henry IV. 

Provoc a tion. n. J. provocatio, Lat. provocation, Fr.J 

1. An acl or caufe by which angei is railed. 

It is a fundamental law, in the Turkilh empire, that they 
may'-, without any other provocation, make war upon Chrilteo- 
doni tor the propagation of their law. Bacon. 

Tempt not iny levelling rage 

With black reproaches, fcorn anti provocation. Smith. 

2. An appeal to a judge. 

A provocation is every aCl, whereby the office of the judge 
or his aiiiltance is afkcd ; a / rove cat ion including both a ju¬ 
dicial and an extrajudicial appeal. ° Ayltfi. 

3. I know noc whether, in the following paflage, it be appeal 
or incitement. 

The likccfFc&s may grow in all, towards their pallor, and 
in tjieir pallor towards ever)' of them, between whom there 
daily and interchangeably pafs iifthe hearing of GoJ himfdf, 
and in the prel'cnce of his holy angels, fo.many heavenly ac¬ 
clamations, exultations, provocations , auJ petitions. Hosier. 
Provocative, n.f. [from provoie.] Any thing which re¬ 
vives a decayed or cloyed appetite. 

There would be no variety of taftes to fJlicit his palate, 
and occafion exccfs, nor any artificial provocatives to relieve 
fatiety. ' Acdijon. 

Pro'v.ocativeness. n.f. [from provocative.] The quality of 
being provocative. 

To PROVO'KE. v. a. [ provcqucr, Fr. provoco, Latin.] 

1. Toroufe; to excite by lbmcthing oilenfivc ; to awake. 

Ye provoie me unto wiath, burning incenfe unto other 
Gods. Jer. xliv. #. 

Neither to provoie nor dread 

New war provok'd. jl'fflton. 

To whet their courage, and their rage provoke. Dryden. 

I neither (car, nor will provoie the war. Dryden. 

2. To anger; to enrage ; to eftend; to incenfe. 

Though often provoked, by the Infolencc of fome,of the 
bifhops, to a diflike of their overmuch fervour, his integrity 
to the king was without bleniilh. Clarendon. 

Such acls 

Of contumacy will provoke the higheft. uplilion. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo agaiuk them, whom he v/ia 
willing to appeale afterwards. Pope. 

3. To caufe ; to promote. 

Drink is a great provoker; it provokes and unprovokes. Ska. 
One Petro covered up his patient with warm cloaths, and 
when the fever began a little to decline, gave him cold water 
to drink till he provoked fweat, Arbuthnot. 

4. To challenge. 

He now provokes the fea-gods from the Ihore, 

With envy Triton heard the martial found. 

And the bold champion for his challenge drqwq’d. Dryden. 

5. To induce by motive; to move; to incite. 

We may not be llartled at the breaking of the exterior 
earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked men to think of, 
and obferve fuch a thing. Burnet'f Theory of the Earth. 

To Provo'ke. v. 11. 
r. To appeal. A Latinifm. 

Arius and Pelagjus durft provoke 
To what the centuries preceding fpoke. Dryden' 

2. To produce anger. 

It was not your brother’s evil difpofition made him leek his 
death, but a provoking merit. Sbaiefp. Sing Lear. 

The Lord abhorred them, becaufe of die provoking of his 
foils. Deutr. xxxii. 19* 

If we confider man in fuch a loathfome and provoking con¬ 
dition, was it not love Enough, that he was permitted to rn- 
joy a being. Ttfer. 

Provo'kek. n.f [fro m provoke.] 

1. One that raifes anger. 

As in all civil infurreclions, the ringleader is Iooxco on 
with a peculiar feverity, fo, in this cafe, the firft P'ffokcr 
has double portion of the guilt. Government of the .&&*■ 

2. Caulrr; 
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2. Caufer; promoter. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of nofepainting, fleep, and 
urine. _ Sbaiefp. Macbeth. 

Pro vo KINGLY. adv. [from provoking.] In fuch a manner as 
to radc anger. . ■ . , . 

When wc fee a man that ycflerday kept a humiliation, to¬ 
day invading the polfelfions of his brethren, we need no other 
proof how 'hypocritically and provokingly he coofefled his 

' |, r ide. Decay of Piety. 

PRO'VOST. n.f. [ppajraj-r, Sax. prevof, Fr provojlo , Ital. 
prapoftut. Lit.] 

1. The chief of any body : as, the provoft of a college. 

2. The executioner of an army. 

Kuwfton, provoji marflialof the king’s army, was deemed 
not only cruel but inhuman in his executions. Hayward. 

Pro'vosTSHIP. n.f. [from prevof.’] The office of a provoft. 
C. Pilb firft rofe, and afterwards was advanced to the 
prove/fdp of Rome by Tiberius. Hake-will. 

Prow. n.f. [prone, Fr. proa, Spanilh ; pro: a, Lat.] The head 
or forepart of afhip. 

1 he fea-vieb ry of Vefpafian was a lady holding a palm 
in her hand, at her foot the prow of a fhip. Peach am. 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prove. 

More fietce th’ important quarrel to decide. Dryden. 

Prow. adj. Valiant. Spender. 

Prowess, n.f. [prodezza, Italian; prouefse, Fr.] Bravery; 
valour; military gallantry. 

Men of fuch prowefs, as not to know fear in themfelves, 
and yet to teach it in others that Ihould deal with them ; for 
they had often made their lives triumph over moll terrible 
dangers, never difmayed, and ever fortunate. Sidney. 

1 hope 

That your wifdom will direct my thought. 

Or that your prowefs can me yield relief. Fa. *$iteen. 

By heav’ns mere grace, not by our prowefs done. F. bjht. 

Henry the fifth, 

Bv his prenbef conquered all France. Sbaiefp. 

"Nor Ihould thy prowejs want praife and efteem, 

But that ’tis Ihewn in treafon. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thofe are they 

Firft feen in ails of p/ezvefs eminent, 

And great exploits ; but of' true virtue void. Afilton. 

Thele beyond compare of mortal prowefs. Milton. 

Michael ! of cccleitial armies prince; 

And thou in military prowefs next, 

Gabriel! Milton's Par. Lof, b. vi. 

The vigour of this arm was never vain, l 

And that my wonted prowefs I retain, C 

Wilnds thefe heaps of flaughter on the plain. Dryden. 3 
Thcfe were the entertainments of the fofter nations, that 
fell under the virtue and proivefs of the two lalt empires. Temp. 

Pro west. adj. [the fupcrlativc formed from prow, adj,] 

j. Braved; moil valiant. 

They be two of the prowef knights on ground. 

And oft approv’d in many a hard alfay. 

And eke of fured Heel, that may be found. 

Do arm yotufelf againft that day them to confound. F. §). 

2. Brave ; valiant. 

The faireit of her fex, Angelica, 

His daughter, fought by many prowef knights. Milton. 

To PROWL, v.a. ^Oi this word the etymology is doubtful; 
tl e old didlioiiaries write ; role, which the dreamer Cafaulon 
derives from 7ready, quick. Skinner, a far more 
judicious etymoipgift, deduces it from proieier, a diminutive 
formed by him fill from proier, to prey, Fr. perhaps it may 
be formed, by accidental corruption, from patrol.] To rove 

. over. 

Hz prowls each place. Hill in new colours deckt, 

Sucking one’s ill, another to infecl. Sidney. 

To P&owl. v.n. To wander for prey ; to prey; to plunder. 

The champion robbeth by night, 

And prowletb and filcheth by daic. Tnjfer. 

Nor do they bear fo quietly the lofs of fome parcels con- 
fifeated abroad, as the great detriment which they fufter by 
fome prowling vice-admiral or publick minilicr. Raleigh. 

As when a prowling wolf. 

Whom hunger drives to feck new haunt for prey. Milton. 

Shall he, who looks ercdl on heav’n, 

E’er ftoop to mingle with th zprowling herd, 

And dip hiS tongue in gore. TJ.om r on. 

And here the tell attorney pr owls for prey. Anon. 

Pro wler. n. f. [from prow!.] One that roves about for 
prey. 

On churchyards drear. 

The difappointed prowlers fall, and djg 

The ftiroudcd body from the grave. Thomson. 

PRO'XIMATE. adj. [proximus, Lat.] Next in the ferics cf 
ratiocination; near and immediate : oppofed to remote and 
mediate. 

Writing a theory of the deluge, wc were to Ihew the proxi¬ 
mate natural caules of it. Burnet's Theory of the la th: 

Subftancc is the remote genus of bird, becaufe it agrees 
not only to all kinds of animals, but alfo to things inanimate ; 


but animal is the proximate or neareft genus of bird, becaufe 
it agrees to feweil other things. Watts*s Dogick. 

Pro'xim .tely. adv. [from proximate.] Immediately ^ with¬ 
out intervention. - 

The confideration of our mind, which is incorporeal, and! 
the contemplation of our bodies, which have all the - cha¬ 
racters of excellent contrivance; thefe alone eafily and proxi- 
mately guide us to the wife author of all things. Bentley. 

Proxime. adj. [proximus, Lat.J Next; immediate. 

A fyllogifm is made up of three propoiitions, and thefc of 
three terms varioufly joined : the three terms are called the 
remote matter of a fyllogifm, the three propofitions the 
p oxime or immediate matter of it. Watts's Logick. 

Proxi'mity. n.f. [proximitc, Fr. proximitas, from proximus, 
Lat.] Ncarnefs. 

When kingdoms have cuftomably been carried by right of 
fucceffion, according to proximity of blood, the violation of 
this couric hath always been dangerous. Hayward. 

If he plead proximity of blood, 

That empty title is with eafe withftood. Dryden .. 

Add the convenience of the htuation of the eye, in r fpeCt 
of its proximity to the brain, the feat of common fenfe. Ray. 

I can call to my afiiftance 

Proximity, mark that! and diftance. Prior. 

Mull we fend to (lab or poifon all the popilh princes, who 
hat e any pretended title to our crown by the proximity of 
blood ? Swift's MijCellanics. 

Pa 'xy. n.f. [By contraction from procuracy.] 

1. The agency of another. 

2. The fuhftitution of another; the agency of a fubftitute ; ap¬ 
pearance of a reprefentarive. 

None aCts a friend by a deputy, or can be familiar by 
proxy. South's Sermons , 

Had Hyde thus fat by proxy too. 

As Venus once was laid to do; 

The painter mult have fearch’d the Ikies, 

To match the lullre of her eyes. Granvil. 

3. The perfon lubftituted or deputed. 

A wife man will commit no bufinefs of importance to a 
proxy, where he may do it himfelf. L'Ef< ange. 

Pruce. n.f [Pruce is the old name for Pruffia.J Prulfian 
leather. 

Spme leathern bucklers u(e 

Of folded hides, and others fhiclds of pruce. Dryden. 

Prude, n.f. [prude, Fr.J A woman over nice and fcrupulous, 
and with falfe affeClation. 

The graver pnide finks downward to a gnome. 

In fearch of mifehief, ftill on earth to roam. 

Not one careleis thought imrudes, 

Lefs modeft than the fpeech of prudes. 

Prudence, n.f. [prudence, Fr. piuder.tia, Lat.] 
applied to.practice. 

Under prudence, is .comprehended, that diferete, apt, Ant¬ 
ing, and difpofing as well of aCtions as words, in their due 
place, time and manner. Peacham. 

Prudence is principally in reference to aClions to be done, 
and due means, drder, feafon, and method of doing or not 
doing- Hale. 

PRU'DENT. adj. [prudent, Fr. p-udens, Lat.] 

1. PraCtically wife. 

The limple inherit folly, but the prudent are crowned with 
knowledge. p r xiv . , g. 

I have fecn a fon of Jefle, that is a man of war, and pru¬ 
dent in matters. , Sam. xvi. 18. 

The monarch prevented all reply. 

Prudent, left others might offer. Milton. 

2. Forefeeing by natural inftinCl. 

So fleers the prudent crane 

Her annual voyage. Milton. 

Prude ntial. adj. [from prudent.] Eligible on principles of 
prudence. 

He aCts upon the fureft and moll prudential grounds, who, 
whether the principles, which he aCls upon, prove true or 
falle, yet fecures a happy iffuc to his actions. South. 

Motives are only prudential, and noc demonftrative. Tillot. 
Thefe virtues, though of excellent ufe, fome prudential rules 
it is neceffary to take with them in pradtice. ‘ Rogers. 

Prude'ntials. n. f. Maxims of prudence or practical 
wifdom. 

Many ftanzas, in poetick meafures, contain rules relating 
to common prudentials, as well as to religion. Watts 

PRUDENT! a'lity. n.f. [from prudential.] Eligibility on prin¬ 
ciples of prudence. 

Being incapable rightly to judge the prudentiaUty of af¬ 
fairs they only gaze upon the viiiblc fuccefs, and thereafter 
condemn or cry up the whole progreffion. Brown. 

Prude ntially. adv. [from prudential.] According to the 
rules of prudence. 

If lie aCts pioufly, foberly and temperately, he acls tru- 

D d T° U y and laf f'y- „ South's Sermons. 

^ RU gently, adv. [from prudent.] Diicretely ; judicioufly. 

1 hefe laws were fo prudently framed, as they are found fit 
for all fucceeding times. Bacons Henry VII. 

Such 
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PRY 

Such deep defigns of empire does he lay 
O’er them, whole caufe he feems to take in hand ; 

And prudently would make them lords at fea. 

To whom with cafe he can give laws by land. Dryden. 
Pru'dery. n. f [from prude.] Overmuch nicety in conduct. 
Pru'dish. adj. [from prude.] Affedledly grave. 

I know you all expeiSt, from feeing mo, 

Some formal ledlure, fpokc with prudijb face. Garrick. 
To PRUNE, v. a. [of unknown derivation.] 

1. To lop ; to divert trees of their fuperfluities. 

So lop’d and pruned trees do flourilh fair. Davies. 

Let us ever extol 

His bounty, following our delightful talk, 

To prune thofe growing plants, and tend thefe flow’rs. Milt. 
What we by day 

Lop overgrown, ox prune, or prop, or bind. 

One night with wanton growth derides, 

Tending to wild. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. ix. 

Horace will our fuperfluous branches prune, 

Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tune. IValler. 

You have no lefs right to correct me, than the fame hand 
that raifed a tree, has to prune it. Pope. 

2 . To clear from excrcfcencies. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. Shakefp. 
Many birds prune their feathers ; and crows feem to call 
upon rain, which is but the comfort they receive in the re¬ 
lenting of the air. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

The mufe, whofe early voice you taught to ftng, 
Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun'd her tender wing. Pope. 
To Prune, v. n. To drefs ; to prink. A ludicrous word. 
Every fcribbling man 
Grows a fop as fart as e’er he can, 

Prunes up, and afks his oracle the glafs, 

If pink or purple beft become his face. Dryden. 

Prune, n. f [prune , pruneau , Fr. prunum , Lat.] A dried 
plum. 

In drying of pears and prunes in the oven, and removing 
of them, there is a like operation. Bacons Nat. Hijl. 

Pru'nel. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Prune'llo. n.f. 

1. A kind of fluff of which the clergymen’s gowns are made. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 
The reft is all but leather or prunello. Pope. 

2. [Prunelie, Fr.] A kind of plum. Ainjwartbi 

Pru'ner. n.f. [from prune.] One that crops trees. 

Left thy redundant juice 
Should fading leaves, intlcad of fruits, produce. 

The pruned s hand with letting blood muft quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub’rant parts retrench. Denham. 
Pruni'ferous. adj. [prunum znd J'ero, Lat.J Plum bearing. 
Pru'ninghook. In. f. A hook or knife ufed in lopping 
Pru'ningkmfe. J trees. 

Let thy hand fupply the pruningbiife , 

And crop luxuriant ftragglers. Pryden. 

No plough (hall hurt the glebe, no prur.inghook the vine. 

Dryden s Virgil. 

The cyder land obfequious ftill to thrones, 

Her pruninghooks extended into fwords. Philips. 

Pru'rience. tn.f. [from frurio, Lat] An itching or a great 
Pru'riency. J defire or appetite to any thing. Swift. 

Pru'rient. adj. [prunens, Lat.] Itching. Ainfworth. 

Pruricinous. adj [prurio, Lat.] Tending to an itch. 

To Pry. v. n. [of unknown derivation.] To peep narrowly; 
to infpc£t officioufly, curioufly, or impertinently. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 

Speak, and look back, and pry on cv’ry fide, 

Intending deep fufpicion. Shakefp. Richard III. 

I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 

When for his hand he had his two fons heads. Shakefp. 

Watch thou, and wake when others be afleep, 

To pry into the fecrets of the ftate. Skakefp. 

We of th’ offending fide 
Muft keep aloof from ftrict arbitrement; 

And flop all fight holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of rcalon may pry in upon us. Shakefp. 

He that prieih in at her windows, (hall alfb hearken at her 
doors. Ecduf. xiv - 2 3* 

And pry 

In every bulh and brake, where hap may find 
The ferpent lleeping. Miltcn. 

We have naturally a curiolity to be prying and parching 
into forbidden fecrets. L EJl range. 

Search well 

Each grove and thicket, pry in ev’ry fliape. 

Left hid in fome th’ arch hypocrite efcapc. 

I wak’d, and looking round the bow’r 
Search’d ev’ry tree, and pry'd on cv’ry flow’r. 

If any where by chance I might cfpy 
The rural -poet of the melody. 

Nor need we with a prying eye furvey 
- The diftant fkies, to find the milky way. 

Adtions arc of fomixt a nature, that as men pry into them, 
•r otferve lorne parts more than others, they take different 
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hints, and put contrary interpretations on them. AdA'C 
All thefe I frankly own without denying ; -' !r “ 

But where has this Praxiteles been prying. js<j- r 

PSALM, n. f. [pfalme, pfeaume , Fr. (]/aX,uoVj A holy Ziu 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in other 
books, the pfalms do both more briefly contain and more 
movingly exprefs, by reafon of that poetical form wherewith 
they are written. Hooker, b. v. f o- 

Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for tumine 
certain of David’s pfalms into verfe. Peasant 

Thofe juft fpirits that wear victorious palms, 

Hymns devote and holy pfalms 

Singing continually. Milton 

In another pjalm, he fpeaks of the wifdom and power of 
God in the creation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Psa'lmist. n.f. [pfalmife, Fr. from pfaim.] Writer of holy 
fongs. 

How much more rational is this fyftem of the pfdmijl, 
than the Pagans fcherne in Virgil, where one deity is repre- 
fented as railing a ftorm, and another as laying it ? Addif. 

Psa lmody, n. f. [pfalmodie, Fr. ^xX/modioc.] The act or 
practice of Tinging holy fongs. 

Psrt lmoGRAPHy. n.f and yucipu.] The act of 

writing pfalms. 

Psalter, n.f. [pfautier, Fr. spxfjr^iov.] The volume of 
pfalms; a plalmbook. 

Psaltery, n. f A kind of harp beaten with flicks. 

The trumpets, lacbuts, pj'alteries and fifes 
Make the fun dance. Shakefp. Coriolanut. 

Praife with tiumpets, pierce the fkies, 

Praife with harps and pfalteries. Sandys's Paraph. 

The fwcet finger of Ilrael with his pfaltery , loudly refounded 
the benefits of the almighty creator. Penchant. 

Nought fhall the ; Jalt'ry and the harp avail, 

When the quick fpirirs their warm march forbear, 

And numbing coidncfs has unbrac’d the ear. Prior. 

Pseu'do. n.f. [from 4 *~J<£f.] A prefix, which, being put 
before words, lignifies falle or counterfeit: as, pfeudapojlU, 
a counterfeit apoitle. 

Pseu docraphy. n.f Falfe writing. 

I will not purfuc the many pjeudegraphies in ufc, but (hew 
of how great concern the emphatis were, if rightly ufed. Hold. 

Pseu'dology. n.f. [xjtfv^ofko^ia-] Falfehood of fpeech. 

It is not according to the found rules of pfeudology , to report 
of a pious prince, that he negledts his devotion, but you may 
report of a merciful prince, that he has pardoned a criminal 
who did not deferve it. Arbuthnct. 

Pshaw interj. An expreffion of contempt. 

A peevifh fellow has fome reafon for being out of humour, 
or has a natural incapacity for delight, and therefore dillurbs 
all with piffles and pjhaws. Spectator, N w 438. 

Pti'san. n.f. [ptifanne, Fr. dliovoetnf.] A medical drink made 
of barley dccodled with raifins and liquorice. 

Thrice happy were thofe golden days of old. 

When dear as Burgundy the ptifans fold ; 

When patients cholc to die with better will. 

Than breathe and pay the apothecary’s bill. Garth. 

In fevers the aliments preferibed by Hippocrates, were 
ptifans and cream of barley. ^ Arbuthnst. 

Pty'alism. n.f [ptyalifme, Fr. Tlvr/.ic/aof.J Salivation; cf- 
ufion of fpittle. , 

Pty'smagogue. n.f. [xltiaux and x'/ie.] A medicine which 
difeharges fpittle. . 

PueeRty. n.J. [puberte, Fr. pubertas , Lat.] The time 01 
life in which the two fexes begin firlt to be acquainted. 

The caufe of changing the voice at the years of 
feemeth to be, for that when much of the moifturc of the 
body, which did before irrigate the parts, is drawn down to 
the fpermatical veflels, it leaveth the body more hot than it 
was, whence cometh the dilatation of the pipes. 

All the carnivorous animals would have multiplied excee 
in<*lv, before thele children that cicapcd could come to the 
age of puberty. Bentley's Sermons 

Pube'scence. n.f [from pubefco, Lat.] The ftate of arriving 
at puberty. , . 

Solon divided it into ten feptcnarics ; in the firlt is deuei- 
tition or falling of teeth, in the fecond pubefcaice. ’r- 

Pube scent, adj. [from pubefeens, Lat.] Arriving at pu e /• 
That the women are menftruent, and the men pubejeens 
the year of twice feven, is accounted a pundtual truth, ro 

Publican, n.f. [from publicus, Lat.J 

1. A toll gatherer. _ _„ , nf i 

As Jefus fat at meat, many publicans and finnere«me ^ 

fat down with him. . . ’ low 

2. A man that keeps a houfe of general entertainment. An 

language. 

Publication, n.f [publico, Lat.] the world; 

x. The adt of publifhing ; the adt of notifying to the wo 

divulgation; proclamation. . . _. re ir ar v. 

For the inftruaion of all men to eternal life, 1 [,1,/hed 

that the facrcd and laving truth cf God be ope y P ^ 
unto them, which open / ublicatim of heavenly ) U hltr 
by an excellency termed preaching. 
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Edition; the adt of giving a book to the pubiick. 

A/i imperfect copy having been offered to a bookfdter, 
vou conlented to die publication of one more correa. Pope. 
' 'l‘he publication of thefe papers was not owing to our folly, 
but that of others. . Swift. 

PU-I3LICK. adj. [public,pubhque, Fr. pubheus, Lat.J 
j Belonging to a ffate or nation; not private. 

By following the law of private reafon, where the law of 
fuhlict: fnould take place, they breed difturbance. Hooker. 

Of royal maids how wretched is the fate. 

Born only to be victims of the ft3te ; 

Our hopes, our wifhes, all our paffions try’d 
For pubiick ufc, the flaves of others pride. Granvil. 

Have we not able counfcllors, hourly watching over the 
pubiick weal. Swift. 

2. Open; notorious; generally known. 

Jofeph being a juft man, and not willing to make her a 
pubiick example, was minded to put her away privily. Matth. 

3. General; done by many. 

A difmal univerfal hifs, the found 
Of pubiick Tcorn. Milton. 

4. Regarding not. private intereft, but the good of the commu¬ 
nity. 

They were pubiick hearted men, as they paid all taxes, fo 
they gave up all their time to their country’s lervice, with¬ 
out any reward. Clarendon. 

All nations that grew great out of little or nothing, did fo 
merejv by the pubiick minuednefc of particular perfons. South. 

A good ma'j il’rate muft be endued with a pubiick fpirit, that 
is with fuch an excellent temper, as fets him loofe from all 
felfifb views, and makes him endeavour towards promoting the 
common good. Alter bury. 

5. Open for general entertainment. 

'I'he income of the commonwealth is raifed on fuch as 
have money to (pend at taverns and pubiick houfes. Addifon. 
Publics, n.f. [from publicus, Lat. le publique, Fr.] 
j. The general, body of mankind, or of a itate or nation ; the 
people. 

'i’he pubiick is more difpofed to ccnfure than to praife. Add. 
2. Open view; general notice. 

Philofophy, though it likes not a gaudy drefs, yet, when 
it appears in pubiick, muft have fo much complacency, as to 
be cloathed in the ordinary faffiion. Locke. 

In private grieve, but with a carelcfs from ; 

In pubiick feem to triumph, not to mourn. Granville. 

In pubiick ’tis they hide. 

Where none diftinguifti. Pope. 

4 Pu'BHCKLY. adv. [from pubiick. ] 

1. In the name of the community. 

This has been To fenfibly known by trading nations, that 
great rewards are pubiick ly offered for its fupply. Addifon. 

4 2. Openly ; without concealment. 

Sometimes alfo it may be private, communicating to the 
judges fome things not fit to be publickly delivered. Bacon. 
Pu'blickness. n.f. [from pubiick.] 

1. State of belonging ro the community. 

The multitude of partners does detract nothing from each 
private (hare, nor does the publieknej's of it leiien propriety 
in it. Boyle. 

?.. Opennefs; ftate of being generally known or pubiick. 

Pr hlickspirited. adj. [pubiick and fpirit.] Having regard 
to the general advantage above private good. 

’Tis enough to break the neck of all honeft purpofes, to 
kill all generous and publickfpirited motions in the concep¬ 
tion. L’Ejlrange. 

Thefe were the publickfpirited men of their age, that is, 
patriots of their own intereft. Dryden. 

Another publickfpirited project, which the common enemy 
could not forefee, might fet icing Charles on die throne. Add. 

It was generous and publickjpirited in you, to be of the 
kingdom's fide in this difpute, by (hewing, without referve, 
your difapprobation of Wood’s defign. Swift. 

I'o PU BLISH, v. a. [puhlier, Fr. publico, Lat.] 

1. Todifcover to mankind ; to make generally and openly 
- known; to proclaim; to divulge. 

How will this grieve you, 

When you lhall come to dearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publijhed me. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

His commiflion from God and his do&rine tend to the im¬ 
prefling die neccflity of that reformation, which he came to 
Jnbhf Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Suppofe he fliould rdent. 

And publijh grace to all. Milton . 

Th’ unwearied fun, from day to day. 

Docs his Creator’s pow’r difplay. 

And ptddijhes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. Atldifon's Sped?at or. 

2. To put forth a book into the world. 

If I had not unwarily too far engaged myfelf for the prefent 
publijhing it, I fliould have kept it by me. Die by. 

publisher, n.f. [from publijh.] 
a- One who makes pubiick or generally known. 


Hooker. 
2. Edition; 


Love of you 

Hath made me publijher of this pretence. Shakefp. 

The holy lives, the exemplary fufferings of the publifiers 
of this religion, and the furpafling excellence of that doiftritie 
wliich they publifhed. At ter bury. 

2. One who puts out a book into the world. 

A collection of poems appeared, in wWch the publijher has 
given me fome things that did not belong to me. Prior. 

PUCE LAGE. n.f. [French.] A ftate of virginity. Dit1. 

Puck. n.f. [perhaps the fame with />.’<£.] Some fprite among 
the fairies, common in romances. 

O gentlc/wrC, take this transformed fcalp 
Frotnoft' the head of this Athenian Twain. Shakefp. 

Turn your cloaks. 

Quoth he, for puck is bu(y in thefe oaks. 

And this is fairy ground. Corbet. 

Pu'ckball or puckfijt. n.f. [from puck the fairy, a fairy’s ball.] 
A kind of mufliroom full of dull. Dili. 

To Pu cker, v. a. [from puck the fairy ; as el/locks, from elvesi 
or from powi , a pocket or hollow.] To gather into corruga¬ 
tions ; to contradt into folds or plications. 

I (aw an hideous fpeCtre; his eyes were funk into his head, 
his face pale and withered, and his (kin puckered up in 
wrinkles. Spectator, N l> 192. 

A ligature above the part wounded is pernicious, as it 
puckers up the inteftines, and diforders its (ituation. Sharp. 

Pu dder, n. f. [This is commonly written pother. See 
Pother. This is mod probably derived by Mr. Lye from 
fttdur, Iflandick, a rapid motion.] A tumult; a turbulent 
and irregular bufUe. 

Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads. 

Find out their enemies. Shakejp. King Lear. 

What a pudder is made about eflences, and how much is 
all knowledge peftcred by the carelcfs ufe of words ? Locke. 

To Pu dder. v. n. [from the noun.] To make a tumult; 
to make a buftle. 

Mathematicians, abftraCting their thoughts from names, 
and letting before their minds the ideas themfelves, have 
avoided a great part of that perplexity, puddering and confu- 
fion, which has l'o much hindered knowledge. Locke, 

ToPu'dder. v. a. 'l’o perplex; todifturb; to confound. 

He that will improve every matter of faCt into a maxim, 
will abound in contrary obfervations, that can be of no other 
ufe but to perplex and pudder him. Locke. 

Pu doing, n.f. [potter., WeHh, aninteftinc; boudin , French ; 
puding, Swedilh.J 

2. A kind of food very varioufly compounded, but generally 
made of meal, milk, and eggs. 

Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian (park's guitar ; 

And il I take Dan Congreve right. 

Pudding and beef make Britons fight. Prior. 

2. The gut of an animal. 

He’ll yield the crow a pudding one of thefe days; the king 
has kill’d his heart. Shakejp. Henry V. 

As fure as his guts are made of puddings. Shakefp. 

3. A bowel Huffed with certain mixtures of meal and other in¬ 
gredients. 

Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong. 

But eat your pudding, (lave, and hold your tongue. Prior. 

Pu'ddingpie. n. J. [pudding and pie. J A pudding with meat 
baked in it. 

Some cry the covenant, inftead 
Of puddingpies and gingerbread. Hudibras. 

Pu'ddingtime. n.J. [pudding and time.] 

1. The time of dinner; the time at which pudding, anciently 
the firlt dilh, is fet upon the table. 

2. Nick of time; critical minute. 

Mars that ftill proteCts the (lout. 

In puddingtime came to his aid. Hudibras. 

Pu'ddle. n.f [from putcolus, Lat. Skinner ; from poil, dirt, 
old Bavarian, Junius ; hence pool. J A frnall muddy lake ; 
a dirty plafli. 

The Hebrews drink of the well-head, the Greeks of the 
ftream, and the Latins of the puddle. Hall. 

Thou did’ft drink 

The (tale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 
Which hearts would cough at. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 
A phyfician cured madmen thus : they were tied to a (lake, 
and then fet in a puddle, ’till brought to their wits. L'Ejlr, 

Treading where the treacherous puddle lay. 

His heels flew up ; and on the grafly floor 
He fell, befmear’d with filth. Dryden's Virgil. 

Happy was the man, who wa6 lent on an errand to the 
mod remote ftreet, which he performed with the greateft ala¬ 
crity, ran through every puddle, and took care to return co¬ 
vered with dirt. Addifon's Freeholder. 

J o Fuddle, v. a. [from the noun.] To muddy ; to pollute 
with dirt; to mix dirt and water. 

As if I faw my fun (hine in a puddled water, I cried out of 
nothing but Mopfa. Shbuj. 

Some 
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Some unhatch’d practice 
Math puddled his clear l'pirit; and, in fuch cafes, 

Men’s natures wrangle with inferiour things. 

Though great ones are their obje£I. Shakefp. Othello. 

His beard they frng’d off with brand of fire, 

And ever as it.blaz’d, they threw on him 

Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. Shakefp. 

The nobleft blood of Africk 
Runs in my veins, a purer ftream than thine ; 

For, though derived from the fame fource, thy current 
Is puddl’d and defil’d with tyranny. Drydcn, 

Pu'dbly. adj. [from puddle.] Muddy; dirty; miry. 

Limy, or thick puddly water killeth them. Carew. 

Pu'ddock or purrock. n.J'. [for paddock or par rock.] A provin¬ 
cial word for a final 1 inclofure. Did. 

Pu'dEncy. n.f [pudens, Lat.] Modefly ; Ihamefacednefs. 

A pudency lo rofy, the fwcet view on’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn. Shake/p. 

Pubi'city. n.f. [pudicitc, Fr. from pudicitia, Lat.] Modefty ; 

chaftity. Did. 

Puefellow. n. f. A partner. 

, This carnal cur 

Preys on the iflue of his mother’s body; 

And makes her puefelloiu with others moan. Shakefp. 

Pu e rilf.. adj. [puerile, Fr. puerilis, Lat.J Childifh ; boyilh. 
I looked upon the manfion with a veneration mixt with a 
pleafure, that reprefented her to me in thofe puerile amufe- 
ments. Pope. 

Pueri'lity. n.f. [puerilitCy Fr. from pucrilitas, Lat.] Child- 
iflinefs; boyimnefs. 

A referve of puerility not fhaken off from fchool. Brown. 
Some men imagining themfelves poffefied with a divine 
fury, often fall into toys and trifles, which are only puerili¬ 
ties. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy, 

Pi/et. n.f. A kind of waterfowl. 

Among the firft fort are coots, fanderlings and peivets. Car. 
The fifh have enemies enough; as otters, the cormorant 
and the puct. JValton's Angler. 

PUFF. n.f. [pofy Dutch, a blaft which fwells the checks.] 

1. A quick blaft with the mouth. 

In garret vile, he with a warming puff 
Regales chill’d fingers. Philips. 

2. A fmall blaft of wind. 

The Rofemary, in the days of Henry VII. with a fudden 
puff of wind ftooped her fide, and took in water at her ports 
in fuch abundance, as that (he inftantly funk. Raleigh. 

The naked breathlefs body lies. 

To every puff of wind a Have, 

At the beck of every wave. 

That once perhaps was fair, rich, ftout and wife. Flatman. 


A puff of wind blows oft’ cap and wig. L'EJhange. 

There fierce winds o’er dulky vallies blow, 

Whofc every piff bears empty fnades away. Dry den. 

With one fierce puff he blows the leaves away, 

Expos'd the lelf-difcover’d infant lay. Drydcn. 

3. A mufhroom. Ainfworth. 

4. Any thing light and porous : as, puff pajle. 

5. Something to fprinkle powder on the hair. Ainfworth. 


To Puff. v. »/. [boffen, Dutch.] 
x. To (well the checks with wind. 

2. To blow with a quick blaft. 

Wherefore do you follow her, 

Like foggy South puffing with wind and rain. Shaiefp. 

DiftinCtion with a broad and powerful fan. 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shaiefp. 

3. To blow with fcornfulnefs. 

Some puff at thefe inftances, as being fuch as were under 
a different osconomy of religion, and confequently not di- 
recftly pertinent to ours. South’s Sermons. 

It is really to defy heaven, to puff at damnation, and bid 
omnipotence do its worft. South. 

4. To breathe thick and hard. 

Seldlhown flamins 

Do prefs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ftation. Shaiefp. Coriolanus. 

The afs comes back again, puffing and blowing, from the 
chafe. L’ Ejl range. 

A true fon of the church 
Came puffing with his greafy bald-pate choir. 

And fumbling o’er his beads. Dryden. 

5. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or tumultuous agita¬ 
tion. 

More unconftant than the wind, who woes 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom of the North, 

And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence. 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping South. Shaiefp. 

Then came brave glory puffing by 
In filksthat whiftled, who but he? 

He fcarce allow’d me half an eye. Herbert. 

6. To fwell with the wind. 

A new coal is not to be call on the nitre, till the detona¬ 
tion be quite ended ; unlefs the puffing matter blow the coal 
-out of the crucible. Boyle. 


Prior 


To Puff. v. a. 

1. To fwell as with wind. 

Let him fall by his ov,n greatnes, 

And puff him up with glory, till ic fwell 
And break him Denhams Soph 

Mattering of others, and boaftmg of ourlblves may h 
referred to lying ; the one to pleale others, and puff them un 
with felf-conccit; the other to gain more honour than is due 
to ourlclves. R ay on thf c> . 

2. To drive or agitate with blafts of wind. 

I have feen the cannon. 

When it has blown his ranks into the air. 

And from his arm pufft his own brother. Shaiefp 

Have I not heard the fea, puff’d up with winds, 

Rage like an angry boar chafed with fweat ? Shaiefp 

Th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares, P ' 

When the South projects a ftormy day. 

And when the clearing North will puff the clouds away. 

Drydm's Virgits Georges. 

Why muft the winds all hold their tongue ? 

If they a little breath (hould raife, 

Would that have fpoil’d the poet’s fong, 

Or puff’d away the monarch’s praife ? 

I have been endeavouring very bufily to raife a friendfhip* 
which the firft breath of any ill-natured by-ftander could 
puff away. iW 

3. T o drive with a blaft of breath fcornfully. 

When fhe dances in the wind, 

And (hakes her wings, and will not (lay, 

I puff the proftitute away ; 

The little or the much (he gave is quietly refign’d. Dryi, 

4. To fwell or blow up with praife. 

The attendants ot courts engage them in quarrels of jurif- 
diiftion, being truly parafiti curia;, in puffing a court up beyond 
her bounds for their own advantage. Bacon. 

5. To fwell or elate witli pride. 

His looke like a coxcombe up puffed with pride. Tuffcr. 

This army, led by a tender prince. 

Whole fpirit with divine ambition/*^/, 

Makes mouths at the invifible event. Shaiefp. Hamlet. 
Think not of men above that which is written, that no 
one of you be puffed up one againft another. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 

Your anceftors, who puff your mind with pride, 

Did not your honour, but their own advance. Drydcn. 

Who (lands fafell; tell me, is it he 
That fpreads and fwells in puff’d pofterity ? Pope, 

The Phxacians were fo puffed up with their conftant feli¬ 
city, that they thought nothing impoflible. Broome, 

Pu'ffer. n.f. [from puff. J One that puffs. 

Pu'ffin. n.f. [puffino, Italian.] 

1. A water fowl. 

Among the firft fort, we reckon the dipchick, murrs, 
creyfers, curlews and puffins. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

2. A kind of fi(h. 

3. A kind of fungus filled with duft. 

Pu'ffxng apple, n.f. A fort of apple. Ainfworth. 

Pu ffjngly. adv. [from puffing.] 

1. Tumidly; with fwell. 

2. With (hortnefs of breath. 

Pu'ffy. adj. [from puff.] 

1. Windy; flatulent. 

Emphyfema is a light puffy tumour, cafily yielding to the 
preffurc of your fingers, and arifeth again in the inftant you 
take them off. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

2. Tumid; turgid. 

An unjudicious poet, who aims at loftincfs, runs eafdy 
into the l’welling puffy ftile, becaufe it looks like greatnefs. 

Dryden. 

Pug. n.f. [piga, Saxon, a girl. Skinner.] A kind name of a 
monkey, or any thing tenderly loved. 

Upon fetting him down, and calling him pug, I found him 
to be her favourite monkey. Addifon's Spectator. 

Pu'ggered. adj. [perhaps for puckered.] Crowded; compli¬ 
cated. I never found this word in any other pafl’age. 

Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of the turkey, 
and the long excrefcency that hangs down over his bill, when 
he fwells with pride. More’s Antidote againji Atheifm. 

Puch. inter j. [corrupted from puffy or borrowed from the found.] 
A word of contempt. , 

Pu'cil. n.f. [pugille, Fr.] What is taken up between the 
thumb and two firft fingers. _ ' 

Take violets, and infufe a good pugil of them in a tpiat 
of vinegar. Bacon’s Nat. htff 

Pugna cious, adj. [pugnax, Lat.] Inclinable to right; quar¬ 
rel fome ; fighting. , > 

Pugna'city. n.J'. [from pugnaxy Lat.J Quarreliomene , 
inclination to fight. . . 

Pu'isne. adj. [puis ne, French. It is commonly fpoken an« 
written puny. See Puny.] 

Young ; younger; later in time. , 

■ . becomes vacant, a /«"/»' 


When the place of a chief 


judge, who hath approved himfdf deferving, (hould he P rC 

• Bacon’s Advice toWer - 


judge 1 
iimfelf 1 


ferred. 


He 
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If he undergo any alteration, it muft be in time, or of a 
puifne date to eternity. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Petty; inconliderablfi; fmall. . 

A puifne filter, that fpurs his horfc but one fide, breaks his 
ftaff like a noble goofe. Shakefp. As lou Like it. 

PuTssaNCE. n.f [puiffanccy Fr.] Power; ftrength ; force. 
The chariots were drawn not by the ftrength of horfes, 
but by the puiffance of men. Dejlrutlion of Troy. 

Grandlires, babies and old women ; 

Or part, or not arriv’d to, pith and puiffar.ee. Shaiefp. 

Look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the pow’r and puiffance of the king. Shaiefp. 

Our puiffance is our own ; our own right hand 
Shall teach us higheft deeds. Milton. 

PUISSANT. adj. [puiffanty Fr.] Powerful; ftrong; forcible. 

The queen is coming with a puiffant hoft. Shaiefp, 

Told the mod piteous tale of Lear 
That ever ear receiv’d; which in recounting 
His grief grew puiffant , and the firings of life 
Began to crack. Sbakeffi. King Lear. 

For piety renown’d and puiffant deeds. Milton. 

The climate of Syria, the far diftance from the ftrength of 
Chriftendom, and the near neighbourhood of thofe that were 
rood, puiffant among the Mahometans, caufed that famous en- 
terprii’e, after a long continuance of terrible war, to be quite 
abandoned. Raleigh’s Effays. 

Pui ssantly. adv. [from puiffant.] Powerfully ; forcibly. 

PUKE. n.f. [of uncertain derivation.] Vomit; medicine 
caufing vomit. 

To Puke. v. n. To fpew ; to vomit. 

The infant 

Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms. Shaiefp, 

Pu'ker. n.j. [from puke. J Medicine cauiing a vomit. 

The puker rue. 

The fweetner faflafras are added too. Garth. 

Pu'lchritude. n.f. [pulcbritudoy Lat.] Beauty; grace; 
bandfomenefs ; quality oppofite to deformity. 

Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animals, wherein 
there is an approved pulchritude. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Pulchritude is conveyed by the outward fenfes unto the foul, 
but a more intellectual faculty isthatwhich relifhes it. More. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenlate the hardnefs 
of their favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls make 
up what is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. South. 

That there is a great pulchritude and comelinels of propor¬ 
tion in the leaves, flowers and fruits of plants, is attefted by 
the general verdict of mankind. Ray on the Creation. 

To Pule. v. n. [piaulcr, Fr.J 

X. To cry like a chicken. 

Let the fongs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings or 
pulings ; let the mufick likewife be (harp and loud. Bacon. 

2. To whine; to cry; to whimper. 

To fpcak puling like a beggar at Hallomafs. Shaiefp. 

To have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender. 

To anl’wcr. I’ll not wed. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Weak puling things unable to fuftain 
Their (hare ot labour, and their bread to gain. Drydcn. 
When ice covered the water, the child bathed his legs ; a 
nd when he began this cuitom, was puling and tender. Locke. 

This puling whining harlot rules his reafon. 

And prompts his zeal for Edward’s baftard brood. Rowe. 

Pu lick. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Puli'cose. adj. [pulicofusy pulexy Latin.] Abounding with 
fleas. Die 7 . 

Pu'liol. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

To PULL. v. a. [pullian, Saxon.] 

1. To draw violently towards one. 

What they feem to offer us with the one hand, the fame 
with the other they pull back. Hooker. 

He put forth his hand, snA pulled the dove in. Gen. viii. 9. 
His hand which he put forth dried up, fo that he could not 
pull it in again. 1 Kings xiii. 4. 

Pull them out like (hcep for the (laughter, and prepare them 
for the day of (laughter. Jer. vii. n. 

They pulled away the (houlder and flopped their ears. Lech. 
Ill fortune never cru(hed that man, whom good fortune 
deceived not; I therefore have counfelled my friends to place 
all things (he gave them fo, as (he might take them from 
them, not pull them. Benj. Jobnjon’s Difcovery. 

2. 'Fo draw forcibly. 

He was not fo defirous of wars, as without juft caufe of 
his own to pull them upon him. Hayward. 

A boy came in great hurry to pull off iny boots. Swift. 

3. To pluck; to gather. 

When bounteous Autumn rears his head, 

He joys to pull the ripen’d pear. Drydcn. 

Flax pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and ftronger than 
if let (land till the iced is ripe. Mortimer-. 

4. To tear; to rend. 

He hath turned afide my ways, and pulled me in pieces ; 
he hath made me dcfolatc. Lam. iii. 2. 


PUL 

Ye pull off the robe with the garment from them that pals 
by fecurely. . 

I rent my cloaths, and pulled off the hair from off my 
head. . 1 E J dr ‘ 7 1, 

7 0 Pull down. To fubverr; to demolifh. 

Although it was judged in form of a ftatute, that he (hould 
be banifhed, and his whole eftate confilcated, and his houfes 
pulled downy yet his cafe even then bad no great blot of ig¬ 
nominy. Bacon. 

In political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is far ea'ier to 
pulldown than build up ; for that ftructure, which was above 
ten Cummers a building, and that by no mean artifts, was 
deftroyed in a moment. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

When God is (aid to build or pull dozen, ’tis not to be un- 
derftood of an houfe ; God builds and unbuilds worlds. Burn. 

6. To Pull down. To degrade. 

He begs the gods to turn blind fortune’s wheel. 

To raife the wretched, and pull dour, the proud. Rofcom. 

What title has this queen but lawlefs force ? 

And force muft j ull her down. Dryden. 

7. To Pull up. To extirpate; to eradicate. 

What cenfure, doubting thus of innate principles, I may 
deferve from men, who will be apt to call it pulling up the old 
foundations of knowledge, I cannot tell; I perfuade myfclf, 
that the way I have purl’ued, being conformable to truth, lays 
thofe foundations lurer. Locke, 

Pull, n.f [from the verb.] The afl of pulling; pluck. 

This wreftling pull between Corineus and Gogmagog is 
reported to have befallen at Dover. Carew. 

Duke of Glo’fter, fcarce himfelf. 

That bears fo fhrewd a maim ; two pulls at once ; 

His lady banifli’d, and a limb lopt off. Shakefp. 

1 awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, which was 
fattened at the top of my box. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Puller, n.f. [from pull.] One that pulls. 

Shamelefs Warwick, peace ? 

Proud fetter up and puller down of kings. Shakefp. 

Pu'llen. n.j. [pulain , old Fr.J Poultry. Bailey. 

Pu'llet. n.f. [poulety Fr.] A young hen. 

Brew me a pottle of lack finely. 

—With eggs. Sir ? 

—Simple of itlelf; I’ll no pullet fperm in my brewage. Sha. 

I felt a hard tumour on the right fide, the bignefs of a 
pullet's egg. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

They died not becaufe the pullets would not feed, but oe- 
caule the devil forefaw their death, he contrived that abfti- 
nence in them. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Pulley, n.f. [poulie, Fr.] A fmall wheel turning on a pivot, 
with a furrow on its outiide in which a rope runs. 

Nine hundred of the ftrongeft men were employed to draw 
up thefe cords by many pulleys fattened on the poles, and, in 
three hours, I was raifed and flung into the engine. Gulliver. 

Here pullies make the pond’rous oak afeend. Gay. 

To Pullu late. v. n. [pullulo, Lat. pullulci-y Fr.J To ger¬ 
minate ; to bud. 

Pu'lmonary. adj. [from pulmo, Lat.] Belonging to the 
lungs. 

The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but (mail 
in rcfpect of that of the heart. Arbuthnot. 

Cold air, by its immediate contact with the furface of the 
lungs, is capable of producing defluxions upon the lungs, ul¬ 
cerations, and all forts of pulmonick confumptions. Arbuthnot. 

Pu lmonary, n.f. [ pulmonaire, Fr.] The herb lungwort. Ainf. 

Pu'lmonick. adj. [pulmo, Lat.J Belonging to the lungs. 

An ulcer of the lungs may be a caufe of pulmonick confunop- 
tion, or confumption of the lungs. Harvey. 

PULP. n.f. [pulpa, Lat. pulpc, Fr.J 

1. Any foft mafs. 

The jaw bones have no marrow fevered, but a little pulp 
of marrow diffufed. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

2. The (oft part of fruit; the part of fruic diftinet from the feeds 
and rind. 

The favourv pulp they chew, and in the rind. 

Still as they thirfted, fcoop the brimming ftream. Milton. 
Befides this ufe of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard of 
the feed, it ferves alfo by a fecondary intention for the fufte- 
nance of man and other animals. Ray, 

The grub 

Oft unobferv’d invades the vital core. 

Pernicious tenant, and her fecret cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 
Ceafelefs. 

Pu'LPiT. n.f [pulj ituniy Lat. pulpitre, pupitre, Fr.] 

1. A place raifed on high, where a fpeaker (lands. 

Produce his body to the market-place. 

And in th e pulpit, as becomes a friend. 

Speak in the order of his funeral. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

2. The higher defk in the church where the fermon is pro¬ 
nounced ; diftinit from the lower defk where prayers arc reaJ. 

We fee on our theatres, the examples of vice rewarded, 
yet it ought not to be an argument againft the art, any more 
than the impieties of the pulpit in the late rebellion. Dryden. 

1 Sir 


Philips. 
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Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit cloth, and railed in 
the communion table. A Ml Jon's Speblattr, N°»i2. 

Bifhops were not wont to preach out of the pulpit. Aylijfe. 

Pulpits their facred fatyr lcarn’d to fpare, 

And vice admir’d to find a flatt’rer there. Pope. 

Pu'lpcus. adj. [from pulp.] Soft. 

The redllrcak’s pulpous fruit 

With gold irradiate, and vermilion fhines. Philips. 

Pu'lpousness. n. f. [from pulpous .] The quality of being 
pulpous. 

Pu'lpy. adj. [from pulp.] Soft; pappy. 

In the walnut and plumbs is a thick pulpy covering, then a 
hard {hell, within which is the feed. Ray on the Creation. 

Putrefa&ion deftroys the fpecifick difference ol one vege¬ 
table from another, converting them into a pulpy fubftance of 
an animal nature. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Pulsation, n. f. [pulfat ion, Fr. pulfatlo, from pulfe, Lat.] 
The ad of beating or moving with quick ftrokes againft any 
thing oppofing. 

This original of the left vein was thus contrived, to avoid 
the pulfation of the great artery. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Thele commotions of the mind and body opprefs the heart, 
whereby it is choaked and obftructed in its puljation. Harvey. 

Pulsa'tor. n. f. [from pulfo, Lat.] Aftriker; a beater. 

Pulse, n.f. [pulfus, Lat.j 

1. The motion of an artery as the blood is driven through it by 
the heart, and as it is perceived by the touch. 

Pulj’e is thus accounted for : when the left ventricle of the 
heart contracts, and throws its blood into the great artery, the 
blood in the artery is not only thruft forward towards the ex¬ 
tremities, but the channel of the artery is likewife dilated j 
becaufe fluids, when they are prefled, prefs again to all Tides, 
and their prefl’ure is always perpendicular to the fides of the con¬ 
taining veflels ; but the coats of the artery, by any fmall impe¬ 
tus, may be diftended : therefore, upon the contraction or lyf- 
tolc of the heart, the blood from the left ventricle will not only 
prefs the blood in the artery forwards, but both together will 
diftend the fides of the artery : when the impetus of the blood 
againft the fides of the artery ceales ; that is, when the left 
ventricle ceales to contract, then the fpiral fibres of the ar¬ 
tery, by their natural elafticity, return again to their former 
ftate, and contraCl the channel of the artery, till it is again 
dilated by the diaftole of the heart: this dialiole of the artery 
is called its pulfe , and the time the fpiral fibres are returning 
to their natural ftate, is the diftance between two pulfes: this 
pulfe is in all the arteries of the body at the fame time ; for, 
while the blood is thruft out of the heart into the artery, the 
artery being full, the blood mull move in all the arteries at 
the fame time ; and becaufe the arteries are conical, and the 
blood moves from the bafts of the cone to the apex, therefore 
the blood muft ftrike againft the fides of the veflels, and con¬ 
sequently every point of the artery muft be dilated at the fame 
time that the blood is thrown out of the left ventricle of the 
heart; and as foon as the elafticitv of the fpiral fibres can 
overcome the impetus of the blood, the arteries are again con¬ 
tracted : thus two caufes operating alternately, the heart and 
fibres of the arteries, keep the blood in a continual motion ; 
an high pulfe is either vehement or ftrong, but if die dilatation 
of the artery docs not rife to its ufual height, it is called a low 
or weak pulj'e ; but if between its dilatations there pafles more 
time than ufual, it is called a flow pulj’e: again, if the coats 
of an artery feel harder than ufual from any caufe whatfoever, 
it is called an hard pulfe ; but if by any contrary caufe they 
are fofter, then it is called a loft pulfe. ghthuy. 

Think you, I bear the (hears cf deftiny ? 

Have I commandment on the pulfe of life ? Shakefp. 

The profperity of the neighbour kingdoms is not inferior 
to that of this, which, according to the pulj’e of ftates, is a 
great diminution of their health. Clarendon. 

My body is from all difeales free; 

My temp'rate pulfe does regularly beat. Dry den. 

If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every pulfe, 
thofe, in many pulfes, will grow to a confidcrable mafs. Arb. 

2. Ofcillation ; vibration ; alternate expanfion and contraction ; 
alternate approach and receflion. 

The vibrations or pulfes of this medium, that they may 
caufe the alternate fits of eafy tranfmiflion and eafy reflexion, 
muft be fwiftcr than light, and by confcquence above feven 


hundred thoufand times fwifter than founds. Newton. 

3. To feel one's Pulse. To try or know one’s mind artfully. 

4. [From pull. J Leguminous plants. 

With Elijah he partook, 

Or as a gueft with Daniel at his pulje. Milton. 

Mortals, from your fellows blood abftain ! 

While corn and pulfe by nature are beftow’d. Dryden. 
Tares are as advantageous to land as other pulfes. Mart. 


To Pulse, v. n. [from the noun.] To beat as the pulfe. 

The heart, when feparated wholly from the body in fome 
animals, continues ftill to pulfe for a confidcrable time. Ray. 

Po L s I ON. n. f [from pulfus, Lat.j The aft of driving or of 
forcing forward : in oppofition to fuftion or traction. 

Admit it might ufe the motion of pulfton, yet it could never 
that of attraction. More's Divine Dialogues. 


By attraction wc do not here underftand what is i inproWr!v 
called fo, in the operations of drawintj. fuckin'. a ,„ J • 
mg, which is really pulfton and trufio.n 6 

PL tiduft ABLE ’ adj ‘ L h0mpuhfri5 ’ Lat ’J PoffibietobereCj 

In making the firft ink, I could by filtration feparate a 
ftore of a black pulverabk fubftance that remained iT£ 

t, ^ rC ’ , r re -SV' on Colour., 

Pulverization-, n.f [from p*hcrizc.] The aft of now 
dering; reduction to duit or powder. * 

To PUTAT-RIZE. v. a. [from puiveris, Lat. pulverifer Fr. 1 
To reduce to powder; to reduce to dull. , 

If the experiment be carefully made, the whole mixture 
will (hoot into fine cry Hals, ti.at feem tp be of an unilorm 
fubftance, and ate con lift exit enough tp even brittle, and 
to endure to be pulverized and filled. g r . t 

Pu'LVERULENCE. n.f. [rulverultnua, Lat.] Duflinds ; ahun* 
dance or dull. 

Pulvil. n.f [pulvillum, Lat.] Sweet feents. 

The toilette, nurfery of charms. 

Completely furmlh’d with bright beauty’s arms, 

T he patch, the powder-box, pulvil, perfumes. GY. 

To Pu lvil. v. a. [from the noun.] To fprinkle with per¬ 
fumes in powder. 


Have you pulvilled the coachman and poftilion, ihst they 
may not ftink of the liable. Congreve's Way, of the World. 
Pu'mice. n.f. [futnex,purr.icis, Lat.j 

The pumice is evidently a flag or cinder of fome foflU, ori¬ 
ginally bearing another form, and only reduced to this ftate 
by the violent action of fire : it is a lax and fpungy matter 
full of little pores and cavities, found in maills ol different 
fizes and lhapes, of a pale, whitilh, grey colour: fcitpumi.e 
is found in many parts of the world, but particularly about 
the burning mountains Etna, Vesuvius and Hecla : it is u id 
as a dentifrice. Hill’s Materia .,+cdsca. 

So long I fhot, that all was fpent. 

Though pumice ftones I haftily hent. 

And threw ; but nought availed. S'crjr. 

Etna and Vefuvius, which confift upon fulphur, Ihcot form 
fmokc, afhes and pumice, but no water. Butin. 

Near the Lucrine lake, 

Steams of fulphur raife a ftifling heat. 

And through the pores of the warm pumice fweat. Addifn. 
Pu mmel, n.f. See Pommel. 

PUMP. n.f. pompe , Dutch ar.d French.] 

1. An engine by which water is drawn up from wells: its ope¬ 
ration is performed by the preflurc of the air. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water, uiilefs you pour a 
little water into it firft. More's Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

In the framing that great fliip built by Hiero, Athena;us 
mentions this inllrument as being inllead of a pump, by the 
help of which one man might eafiiy drain out the water 
though very deep. Wilkins's Dadulus. 

Thefe pumps may be made finglc with a common pump 
handle, for one man to work them, or double for two. 

Mortimer. 


2 . A Ihoe with a thin foie and low heel. 

Get good ftrings to your beards, new ribbons to your 
pumps. Shakefp. MidJ'ummer Night’s Dram. 

Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink’d i’ th’ heel. Shakefp. 

Follow me this jell, now, till thou haft worn out thy pump, 
that when the fingle foie of it is worn, the jeft may remain 
Angular. Shakefp. Romeo and ‘Juliet. 

Thalia's ivy fhews her prerogative over coimcal poefy; 
her malk, mantle and pumps are ornaments belonging to the 
ftage. Peacbam. 

The water and fweat 

Splifh fplalh in their pumps. Swift's Mfcel • 

To Pump. v. n. [pompen, Dutch.] To work a pump ; to 
throw out water by a pump. 

The folly of him, who pumps very laborioufly in a ftj'P' 
yet neglcfts to ftop the leak. Decay of Piety- 

To Pump. v. a. 

1. To raife or throw out by means of a pump. 

2. To examine artfully by fly interrogatories, fo as to draw out 
any fecrcts or concealments. 

The one’s the learned knight, feck out, 

And pump them what they come about. Hudtbras. 

Aik him what pafles 

Amongft his brethren, he’ll hide nothing from you; 

Km pump not me for politicks. Otway’s Venice Preftrv - 
Pumper, n.f. [from pump.] The pcrlon or the inllrument 
that pumps. , 

The flame lafted about two minutes, from the time to 
pumper began to draw out air. ’ 

Pu'mpion. n. f A plant. .. . • 

1 be flower of the pternpicH confifls of one leaf, w j . 
bell-fliapcd, expanded at the top, and cut into levera o 
ments: of thefe flowers fome are male, and tome fema c, 
in the cucumbers and melons: the female flowers grow 
the top of the embryo, which afterwards becomes an 0 WS 
or round flefhy fruit, having fomctiines an li.irJ, 14J «B?Lj vcn 
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uneven rind, with knobs and furrows, and is often divided 
into three parts, inclofing flat feeds that arc edged or rimmed 
about as it were with a ring, and fixed to a fpongy pla¬ 
centa. Miller. 

We’ll ufc this grofs watry pumpimt , and teach him to know 
turtles from jays. Shakeyp. Merry Wives of Wintlfor. 

Pun’- tt. /• [I know not whence this word is to be deduced : 
to pun, is to grind or beat with a pejUe, can pun mean an 
empty found, like that of a mortar beaten, as clench, the old 
word for pun , feems only a corruption of clink f] An equi¬ 
vocation ; a quibble ; an expreflion where a word has at once 
different meanings. 

It is not the word, but the figure that appears on the me¬ 
dal : euniculus may Hand-for a rabbit or a mine, but the 
picture of a rabbit is not the picture of a mine : a pun can be 
no more engraven, than it can be tranflated. Addijon . 

But fill their purle, our poet’s work is done, 

Alike to them by pathos, or by pun. Pope. 

To Pun. v.n. [from the noun.] To quibble; to ufc the fame 
word at once in different fenfes. 

The hand and head were never loft, of thofe 

Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn'd in prole. Dryden. 

You would be a better man, if you could pun like Sir 
Triltram. Taller, 57. 

To PUNCH, v. a. [poMfonner, Fr.] To bore or perforate by 
driving a (harp inllrument. 

When 1 ..as mortal, my anointed body 

By thee was punched full of deadly holes. Shakefp. 

By rcalon ol its conftitution it continued open, as I have 
feen a hole punched in leather. Wijcman's Surgery. 

Your work will fometimes require to have holes punched in 
it at the forge, you muft then make a flee] punch, and har¬ 
den the point of it without tempering. Moxon. 

The fly may, with the hollow and Iharp tube of her womb, 
punch and perforate the Ikin of the eruca, and caft her eggs 
into her body. R^ on t y ie Creation. 

Punch, n.f. | from the verb.] 

j. A pointed inllrument, which, driven by a blow, perforates 
bodies. 

The (hank of a key the punch cannot ftrike, becaufe the 
fliank is not forged with fubftance {efficient; but the drill cuts 
a tr t ue rouiKl fiole: Moxon's Mechanical Extrcifes. 

2. [Cant word.] A liquourmade by mixing fpiritwith water, 
fugar, anti the juice of lemons. 

The Welt India dry gripes are occafioncd by lime juice in 
punJ). Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

No brute can endure the tafte of ftrong liquor, and con- 
fcquently it is againft all the 1 ules of hieroglyph to affign 
thofe animals as patrons of punch. Swift. 

3- [ Punchinello , Italian.] The buffoon or harlequin of the 
pCppet-lhow. 

Of rarceftiows he fung and punch's fears. Gay. 

4. Punch is a hone that is well fet and well knit, having a fliort . 

back and thin Ihoulders, with a broad neck, and well lined 
wirh fu-lh. - j V Farrier's Difi. 

5. [ l umilto obefus, Lat.] In contempt or ridicule, a fiiort fat 
fellow. 

Puncheon, n.f [poinpon, Fr.] 

1. An inftrument driven fo as to make a hole or impreflion. 

He granted liberty of coining to certain cities and abbies, 
al . owing them one ftaple and two puncheons at a rate. Camd. 

2. A meafure of liquids. 

Pu'ncher. n.f [ from punch.] An inftrument that makes an 
utiprcflion or hole. 

in the upper jaw arc five teeth before, not incifors or cut- 
, „ Crew's Mufeeum. 

PUNCTILIO, n.f. A fmall nicety of behaviour; a nice 
point of exaftnefs. 

Common people are much aftonilhed, when they hear of 
thofe folemn conceits which are made among the great, upon 
the punctilios of a publick ceremony. Addifon 

Punailio is out of doors, the moment a daughter clan- 
dcftmely quits her father's houfc, ^ Gar it fa. 

t^fuDcX^n “‘j ^rom punaiho.] Nice; exaft; punftuai 

Some depend on a punailious obfervance of divine laws, 

thcreft^^ h ° PC W ‘ att ° MC f ° r thC kabitUaI tranf S reffio " of 
. Rogers's Sermons. 

SE'' 1 ' Pi-/***-.] mm,,**. 

Pu xr C I °' .”'•/• [P unts , Spanilh.] 

J • N ice point of ceremony. 

J-„T ''f I™ 1 Of Granada from the Moors, king Fer- 
^■nJo d,t,,,^ hi Imcrs> „. th a|| t|]e pa ; ticu| S rities 

the ! ‘ U ’'f vs and ceremonies that were oblerved in 

the reception of that city and kingdom. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2- l he point m fencing. } 

V at be all you come for ? 

tunao ° ' CC thCC hCrC ’ l ° thee chere > to fce thc c pafs thy 

PUNCTUAL. rJi. [pmBittCi ***#'■ 

Comprifed in a point; conlilting in a point. 


PUN 

This earth a fpot, a grain. 

An atom with the firmament compar’d, 

And all her number'd liars, that feem to ro-.vl 
Spaces incomprehenfible; for fuch 
Their diftance argues, and their fwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this punaual Ipot. Milton. 

2. Exadt; nice ; punctilious. 

A gentleman punaual of his word, when he had heard that 
two had agreed upon a meeting, and the one ncglcdlcd his 
hour, would fay ol him, he is a young man then. Bacon. 

This millake to avoid, we muft oblerve the punaual difte- 
-rcnces of time, and io diftinguilh thereof, as not to confound 
or lofe the one in the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That the women arc menftruent, and the men pubefeent 
at the year of twice feven, is accounted a punaual truth. Bro. 
He was punaual and juft in all his dealings. Attcrbury. 
T he correipondence of the death and lufferings of our lord 
is fo punaual and exact, that they feem rather like a liiftory of 
events palt, than a prophecy of fuch as were to come. Rogers. 

Punctu ality. n.f. [from punaual.] Nicety; icrupulous 
exadlncfs. 

For the encouragement of thole that hereafter Ihould ferve 
other princes with that punauality as Sophronio had done, he 
commanded him to offer him a blank, wherein he might fet 
down his own conditions. Howel's Vocal Forejl. 

Though fome of thefe punaualities did not fo much con¬ 
duce to preferve the text, yet all of them Ihew, the infinite 
care which was taken, that there might be no miftake- in a 
fingle letter. GY«e r Gojmol. 

Pu nctually. adit, [from punaual. ] Nicely; exactly ; lcru- 
puloully. 

I here were no ufe at all for war or law, if every’ man had 
prudence to conceive how much of right were due both to 
and from himfell, and were withal fo punctually]u{k as to per¬ 
form what he knew requifitc, and to reft contented with his 
own ; . Raleigh's EJfays. 

Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is fo much exaCtnels 
in their motions, that they punaually come to the fame pe¬ 
riods to the hundredth part of a minute. Ray on the Creation. 

I freely bring what Mofes hath related to the teft, compar- 
ing it with things as now they Hand ; and finding his account 
to be punaually true, I fairly declare what I find. Woodward. 

Iu'nctu alness. n.f [from punaual.] Exactnefs ; nicety. 

I he moft literal tranflation of the fcriptures, in the moll 
natural fignification of the words, is generally the beft ; and 
the fame punctualnejs which dcbaleth other writings, pr e- 
lervcih foe fpirit and majefty of the facred text. ° Felton. 

Punctua TION. n.f. [punctum, Lat.] The acl or method of 
pointing. 

It ought to do it willingly, without bc-ing forced to it by 
any change in the words or 'punauation. Addifon. 

h-JU fpuncius* Lat.] A.fmall prick; a hole 

made with a very iharp point. 

With the loadftone of Laurentius Guafcus, whatfoever 
needles or bodies were touched, the wounds and punaures 
made thereby were never felt. Brmvn’s Vulgar Errors. 

iServes may be wounded by Trillion orpunaure : the former 
way being cut through, they are irrecoverable ; but when 
pr.Lked by a lharp-pointed weapon, which kind of wound is 
called a punaure , they arc much to be regarded. IVifcman. 

ToPunctulate. v.n. [punaulum, L at.] To mark with 
imall :pots. 

The ftudds have their furface punaulatcd, as if fet all over 
with other ftudds infinitely leller. Woodward 

Pu ndle. n.f. [muher pumtld fcf obefa, Lat.] A Ihort and fat 
woman. ~ , 

Pu NO. r. n.f [pagurus, Lat.] A fifli. AilZVth. 

Pungency, n.j. [Irom pungent.] J 

1. Power of pricking. 

YY h? ‘“MWcm wound the worms, 

o *5”! “ S li “ l Xrbuubj. 

2. Heat on the tongue ; aendnefs. 

3. Power to pierce foe mind. 

, °P in5 . on of fucccfsfblnefs of the work is as neccf- 

«mmnl°r nC lh pUr ^ fc < . of undertaking it, as the authority of 
commands, the pcrfualivenefs of promifes, pungency of me- 

4 - AcrtCfiS* ne s'' a “" b0 - «***• 

When he hath conlidered the force and pungency o* thefe 
cnproffions npphcd to .he fn.hcrs of .hut NioL/fj.fod by Z 

PU NGENT^I: ^ ~ ***' 

1. Pricking. 

Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew 
A charge of fnuff the wily virgin threw • 

1 he gnomes direct to ev’ry atom juft. 

The pungent grains of itfllating dull. Pope's Ra. of the Lock 

2. oharp on the tongue; acrid. 1 * 

Do not the {harp and pungent taftes of acids arife from the 
ftrong attma,on whereby the arid particles rulh -W and 
agitate the prudes of the tongue. Nnuton^Opticks. 

3. Piercing; 
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This fricndfhrp is of that ftrength, as to remain ujfflflflfth 
by fuch a {faults, which yet are ftrong enough to fhake 'ddtoh 
and annihilate the friendftiip of little puny minds. Soufts- H 

Jove at their head attending from the lea, ’dw ,, 

Swift's Mifcelltmics. A lhoal of puny pow’rs attend hi; way. Dry Jen. 

Pu'ny. n.f. A young unexperienced unleafoned wretch. 1 


§. Piercing; (harp. 

Thou can’ll fet him on the rack; 
inctofehim in a wooden tow’r. 

With pungent pains on ev’ry fide ; 

So Rcgulus in torments dy’d. 

4. Acrimonious ; biting. 

It confifts chiefly a {harp and pungent manner of fpeech ; 
but partly in a facetious way of jefting. Dryden. 

Pu'nice. n.f. A walloufe; abugg. Hudibras. Ainfworth. 

Puni'ceous. adj. [puniceus, Lat.] Purple. Di£i. 

Puniness. n.f. [from puny.] Pettinefs j fmallnefs. 

ToPU'NISH. v. a. \punio , Lat.] 

1. To chaftife; to affii# with penalties or death for fome crime. 

Your purpos’d low correction 
Is fuch, as bafeft and the mcaneft wretches 
Are punijhed with. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If you will not hearken, I will punifi) you feven times 
more for your fins. Lev. xxvi. 18. 

2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. 

Pu'nishable. adj. [punijfable, Fr. from pun if).] Worthy of 

punilhment ; capable of punifhmcnt. 

Theft is naturally punijhable, but the kind of punifliment is 
pofitive, and fuch lawful, as men (hall think with diferetion 
convenient to appoint. Hooker, b. \\\. f. 9. 

Sith creatures, which have no underftanding, can {hew no 
will; and where no will is, there is no fin ; and only that 
which finneth, is fubjeCt to punilhment; which way Ihould 
any fuch creature be punijhable by the law of God? Hooker. 

Their bribery is lefs punijbab/e, when bribery opened the 
door by which they entred. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Pu'nishableness. n.f. [from punijhable.'] The quality of 
deferving or admitting punifliment. 

Pu'nisher. n. f [from punijh.] One who inflicb pains for a 
crime. 

This knows my punijher ; therefore as far 

From granting me, as I from begging peace. Milton. 

Pu'nishment. n.f. [punijfement, E r.J Any infliction impofed 
in vengeance of a crime. 

The houfe of endlefs pain is - built thereby, 

In which ten thoufand forts of punijhments 

The curled creatures do eternally torment. Fa. Queen. 

Unlefs it were a bloody murtherer, 

I never gave them condign punijhmcnt. Shakefp. 

Thou, through the judgment of God, {halt receive juft 
fumjbmtM for thy pride. 2 Mac. vii. 36. 

Is not deftru#ion to the wicked ? and a ftrange punijhmcnt 
to the workers of iniquity ? j a ^ xxxi. 3. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 



Almighty u« m«iv», — — - . ■ 

are of weight enough to determ m'^the choice, againft-what¬ 
ever pleafure or pain this life can {hew. Locke. 

•Function, n.f. [punition, F r. punitio, Lat.j Punifliment. A.nf. 

Fugitive, adj. [from punio, Lat.j Awarding or infliaing 

^Neither Vs the cylinder charged with fin, whether by God 
or men, nor any punitive law enaaed by either againft its 
rolling down the hill. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Pu'nitory. adj. [from punio , Lat.j Puniftiing; tending to 
punilhment. 

Punk. n.f. A whore ; a common proftitutc ; a ftrumpet. 

She may be a punk ; for many of them are neither maid. 
Widow, nor wife. Shakefp. Meafurefor Meafure. 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 

For dame religion as for punk. Hudibras. 

Near thefe a nurfery ereas its head, 

Where unfledg’d aaors learn to laugh and cry. 

Where infant punks their tender voices try. Dryden. 

IVnster. n.f. [from pun. J A quibbler ; a low wit who en¬ 
deavours at reputation by double meaning. 

His mother was coufin to Mr. Swan, gamefter and punjler 
of London. , {rbuthnot and Pope. 

To Punt. v.n. To play at baflet and ombre. 

One is for fetting up an aflbmbly for baflet, where none 
{hall be admitted to punt , that have not taken the oaths. Add. 

When a duke to Janfen punts at White s. 

Or city heir in mortgage melts away, 

Satan himfelf feels far Tefs joy than they. Pope. 

PU'NY. adj. [puis ne, Fr.J 

1. Young. 

2. Inferior; petty •, of an under rate. 

Is not the king’s name forty thoufand names ? 

Arm, arm, my name} a/>«ny fubjedt ftnkes , _ 

At thy great glory. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Know me not, 

Left that thy wives with fpits, and boys with ftones. 

In puny battle flay me. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

Drive 

The puny habitants; or if not drive. 

Seduce them to our party. /Vhlton. 


w • 1 "•j* - - j - Q *--niyivil, 1 

Tendernefs of heart makes a man but a puny in 'tHrs {fo ; 
it fpoils the growth, and cramps the crowning exploits of this 
vice. South', Sermon:: 

To Pup. v. n. [from puppy .J To bring forth whelps: iticd of 
a bitch bringing younsr. 

PU PIL. n. f. j papilla, Lat.j 

1. The apple of the eye. 

Looking in a glals, when you {hut one eye, the pupil df 
the other, that is open, dilateth. Bacon's Hat. Hi/I. 

Setting a candle before a child, bid him look upon it, and 
his pupil (hall contrail itfelf very much to exclude the light} 
as when after we have been fome time in the dark, a bright 
light is fuddenly brought in and fet before us, till the pupils 0 f 
our eyes have gradually con traded. Ray on the C cation. 

The uvea has a muttulous power, and can dilate and con¬ 
tra# that round hole in it, called the pupil of the eye. Metre; 

The rays, which enter the eye at feveral parts of the pupil, 
have feveral obliquities to the glades. Newton's Op ticks. 

2. [Pupilie, Fr. pupillus , Lat.j A ttholar; one under the care 
of a tutor. 

My mafter fues to her, and file hath taught her fuitor, 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. Shakefp. 

= One of rrty father’s fervants, 

With ftorc of tears this treafon ’gan unfold. 

And faid my guardian would his pupil kill. Fairfax, 

If this arch-politician find in his pupils any rerr.orfe, "any 
fear of God’s future judgments, he perfuades them that God 
hath fo great need of men’s fouls, that he will accept them 
at any time, and upon any condition. Raleigh. 

Tutors fhould behave reverently before their pupils. If Eft. 
The great work of a governor is, to fettle in his pupil good 
habits, and the principles of virtue and wifdom. Locke. 

3. A ward ; one under the care of his guardian. 

Tell me, thou pupil to great Pericles, 

What arc the grounds 

To undertake lb young fo vaft a care ? Dryden\ 

So fome weak ihoot, which elfc would poorly rife, 
Jove’s tree adopts, and lifts him to the Ikies} 

Through the new pupil foft’ning juices flow, 

Thruft forth the gems, and give the flow’rs to blow. TtaeU 

Pu'pilage. n.f.-[fsom pupil.] 

1. State of being a fcholar. 

The feverity of the father’s brow, whilft they are under 
the difeipline of pupilage, fliould he relaxed as faft as their age, 
diferetion, and good.behaviour allow. Lstkt. 

2. Wardfhip } minority. 

Three fons he dying left, all under age. 

By means whereof their uncle Vortigern 
Ufurp’d the crown, during their pupilage ; 

Which the infant’s tutors gathering to fear, ... 

Them clofely into Armorick did bear. Fairy 

Pupilary, adj. [pupillaire, Fr. pupillaris , Lat. homjupd.] 
Pertaining to a pupil or ward. 

Pu ppet, n.f. [poupee, Fr. pupus , Lat.j 

j. A fmall image moved by men in a mock drama} a woocen 

^SSe'zelmane could not ftir ; but that as if they had been 
puppets , whole motion flood only upon her pleafure, Balihu 1 
with ferviceable fteps, Gynecia with greedy eyes would fol¬ 
low her. Su r t h b ‘ £ 

Divers of them did keep in their houfes certain things made 
of cotton wool, in the manner of puppets. Abbe. 

His laft wife was a woman of breeding, good humour an 
complaifancc; as for you, you look like a puppet move J 
clock-work. Arbuthnot's Hifiory oj John Bull. 

As the pipes of fome carv d organ move. 

The gilded puppets dance. ‘ * 

In florid impotence he fpeaks. 

And, as the prompter breathes, tire puppet fqueaks. rope. 

2. A word of contempt. 

SnVS £*?*** 

Oh excellent motion ! oh exceeding^/*' - 

Pu'ppet.man. n. f. [puppet and man. J Matter of a pupp 
fliow. 

Why is a handfome wife ador d 
By every coxcomb but her lord ? 

From yonder puppet man inquire, 

Who wifely hides his wood and wire. . 1 . 

Pu'ppetshoW. n.f. [puppet and fhow.] Amo 
formed by wooden images moved by wire. 

Tim. you have a tafte I know. Swift’ 

And often fee a puppetjhow. . ,, f requ cndy 

To induce him to be.fond of learning, 1 
carry, him to the puppetjhow. 

Aprc- 
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A nrefident of the council will make no more impreflion 
uMff'W mind, than the fight of a puppetjhow. ‘Pope. 

Puppy. «•/ Fr -J . 

A whelp ; progeny of a^bitch. 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions. 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. Shakefp. 

The rogues flighted me into the river with as little remorfe, 
thev would have drowned a bitch’s blind puppies, fifteen 
/i ttcr . Shakefp. Merry IVives of IVindfor. 

1 'he fow to the bitch fays, your puppies are all blind. L'EJl. 

Nature docs the puppy' s eyelid clofe. 

Till the bright fun has nine times fet and rofe. Gay. 

2 A name of contemptuous reproach to a man. 

I {hall laugh myfelf to death at this puppy headed monfter; 
a mod feurvy monfter ! Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Thus much I have added, becaufe there are lome puppies 

which have given it out. . Raleigh. 

1 found my place taken up by an ill-bred aukward puppy, 
with a money bag under each arm. Addifon's Guardian. 

To Pu ppy- v- n. [from the noun.] To bring whelps. 
PURBLI'ND. adj. [corrupted from porcblind , which is ftill 
ufed in Scotland; pore and blind.] Nearfighted ; {hortfighted. 
Speak to my goflip Venus one fair word. 

One nickname to her purblind fon and heir. 

The truth appears fo naked on my fide. 

That any purblind eye may find it out. 

’Tis known to feveral 

Of head piece extraordinary ; lower mefles 
Perchance, are to this bufinefs purblind. 


Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 


Shat 


It 


Like to purblind moles, no greater light than that 
wlu< h they fliun. . • ; . Drummond. 

Darknefs, that here furrounded our purblind underftandings, 
will vauifli at the dawning of eternal day. Boyle. 

Dropc in blear thick-fightcd eves, 

keft nig—, 

idndibras, 


They’d make them fee in darken: night. 
Like owls, though purblind in the light. 
Purblind man 


Sees but a part o’ th’chain, the neareft links; 

His eyes not carrying to that equal beam. 

That :o. es alt above. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

Pun b 1.1 ndness. n: f [from purblind.] Shortncfs of fight. 

Pu rchasable, adj. [from purchaje.] That may be puidhafed 
or bought. 

Money being die counterbalance to all things purchnfal'e by 
it, as much as you take oft from the value of money, lb 
much you add to the price of things exchanged for it. Locke. 
To FU'RCHASE. v. a. [pourcbajjer, Fr.J 

1 . To buy for a price. 

You have many a purchas'd Have, 

Which like your aflls, and your dogs and mules. 

You ufc in abject and in flavifli part. Shakefp. 

His fons buried him in the cave, which Abraham purchajed 
of the Ions of Heth. Gen. xxv. 

2. To obtain at any cxpcnce, as of labour or danger. 

A world who would not purchafe with a bruife. Milton. 

3. To expiate cr rccompcnfe by a fine or forfeit. 

I will be deaf to pleading and excufes. 

Nor tears nor prayers fSvaW purchafe out abufes ; 

Therefore ufe none. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Pub chase, n.f. [pourchas, old Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Any thing bought or obtained tor a price. 

He that procures his child a good mind, makes a better 
purxhafc for him, than if he laid out the money for an addi¬ 
tion to his former acres. Locke on Education. 

Our thriving dean has purchas’d land; 

A purchaje which will bring him clear 
Above his rent four pounds a year, 
g. Any tbipg of which pofl’efiion is taken. 

A beauty warning and diftrefled widow 
Made prize and purchafe of his wanton eye ; 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe dcclenfion. 

The fox repairs to the wolf’s cell, and takes poflbflion of 
his ftorcs; but he had little joy of the purchafe. L'Ejlrange. 
Purchaser, n. f Jfrom purchafe.] A buyer; one that gains 
any thing for a price. 

Upon one only alienation and change, the purebafer is to 
pafs both licence, fine and recovery. Bacon. 

So unhappy have been the purchafeYS of church lands, that, 
though in fuch purchafes, men have ufually thecheapeft penny¬ 
worths, yet they have not always the beft bargains. South. 

Mott of the old ftatues may be well luppofed to have been 
cheaper to their fiift owners, than they are to a modern 
purebafer. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

PURE. adj. [pur,pure, Fr. purus, Lat.j 

1. Not filthy i not luUicd. 

There is a generation that are pure in their own eyes, and 
yet is not waihed trom their filihineis. Prov. xxx. 12. 

2. Clear; not dirty; not muddy. 

Thou pureji Hone, whole purenefs doth prefent 
My pureft mind. Sidney, b. ii, 


Swift. 


Shakefp. 


PUR 

3 ' j» ha,d „ 

the rack for murthering his prince ? his cup js full of pure and 
unmingled forrow, his body is rent with torment his name 
with ignominy, his foul with fliame and forrow, which are to 
laft eternally. Taylor's Rule of Living Hoty. 

Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are much a kin to 
fimplc and compound; fo a guinea is pure gold, if it has in 
it no ailav. • • Watts's Logtck. 

4. Not conneaed with any thing extnnfick : as, pure mathe- 

m Alathematicks in its latitude is divided int opure and mixed ; 
and though the f«r* do handle only abAra#. quantity in the 
general, as geometry ; yet that which is mixed doth confider 
the quantity of fome particular determinate fubje#. Wilkms. 

When a propofition exprefles that the predicate is connected 
with the fubjefl, it is called a pure propofition ; as every true 
chriflian is an honeft man. Ivatts. 

5. Free; clear. 

His mind of evil pure 

Supports him, and intention free from fraud. Philips. 

6. Free trom guilt; guilplefs innocent. 

Who can fay, I have made' my heart clean,. I am pure 
from my fin ? ^ Prov. xx. 9. 

O welcome pure ey’d faith, 

And thou unblemilh'd form of chaftity. Milton". 

No hand of ftrife is pure, but that which wins. Daniel. 

7. Incorrupt,; not vitiated by any ba-l .practice or opinion. 

Her guiltlefs glory juft Britannia dra\vs , 

From pure religion, and impartial laws. Tie/el. 

8. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of fpeech. 

As.oft as I read thofe comedies, fo oft doth found in mine 
ear the pure fine talk of Rome. Ajcham. 

9. Mere : as, a pure villain, purus putus nehulo, Lat. 

The lord of the caftle was a young man of ipirit, but had 
lately out of pure wearinefs of the fatigue, and having fpent 
moll of his money, left the king. Clarendon. 

There happened a bloody civil war among the hawks, 
Wh'en the peaceable pigeons, in pure pity and good na^ 
ture, fend their mediators to make them iriends again. 

L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

10. Chafte; modeft. . Ainfworth. 

Pu'RELY. adv. [from pure.] , , 

1. In a .pure manner ; not uirt'ily ; not with mixture. 

I will purely purge away thy drofs, and take away all thy 
tin. J J aiah *• 2 5 - 

2. Innocently; without guilt. 

3. Merely. 

The being able to raife an army, and conducing it to fight 
againft the king, was purely due to him, and the effe# of his 
power. ~ Clarendon, b. viii. 

Upon the particular obfervations on the metallick and mi¬ 
neral bodies, I have not founded any thing but what purely 
and immediately concerns the natural hiftory of thofe 
bodies. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

I converfe in full freedom with men of both parties ; and if 
not in equal number, it is purely accidental, as having made 
acquaintance at court more under one miniftry than another. 

Swift. 

Pu'renEss. n, f. [from pure .] 

1. Clearnefs ; freedom from extraneous or foul admixtures. 

They came to the river fide, which of all the rivers of 

Greece had the prize for excellent purenefs and fweetnefs, in 
fo much as the very bathing in it was accounted exceeding 
healthful. Sidney. 

No circumftanccs are like to contribute more to the ad¬ 
vancement of learning, than exait temperance, great jure- 
nefs of air, equality of climate, and long tranquility of go¬ 
vernment. Temple. 

2. Simplicity ; exemption from compofition. 

An eflence eternal and fpiritual, of ablolute purenefs and 

fimplicity. Raleigh. 

My love was fuch. 

It could, though he fupply’d no fuel, bum; 

Rich in itfelf, like elemental fire. 

Who fo purenefs does no a|iment require. Dryden. 

3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. 

May we evermore ferve thee in holinefs and purenefs of 

living. Common Prayer. 

4. Freedom from vitjous modes of fpeech. 

In all this good propriety of words, and purenefs of phrafes 

in Terence, you muft not follow him always in placing of 
them. Afchanis Schoalmqfltr. 

Pu'rfile. n.f. [pourflee, Fr.] A fort of ancient trimming for 
women’s gowns, made of tinfel and thread; called alfo 
bobbin work. Bailey. 

To PuRFLE; v. a. [pourfiler, Fr. prof lave, Italian. J To de¬ 
corate with a wrought or flowered border; to border with 
embroidery; to embroider. 

A goodly lady clad in fcarlet red, 

Purficd with gold and pearl of rich aflay. Fa. Queen. 


An 
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PUR 

Emrohl tuffs, flow’rs pur fled blue anJ white. 

Like iaphirc, pearl, in rich embroider)-. 

Buckled below fail' knighthood’s bending knee. Shaiefp. 

Iris there with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers/)! more mingled hew, 

Than her put fled fear It can fhew. • Milton. 

In velvet white as (now the troop was gown’d. 

Their hoods and (leeves the fame, and purfied o’er 
With diamonds. Dryden. 

Pu'rfle. ]n.f. [pourfilee,Er. from the verb.] A border of 
Pu'rflew. J embroidery. 

Purgation, n.f [purgation, Fr. purgatio , Lat.] 

i. The a£tof cleanfmg or purifying from vitious mixtures. 

We do not luppofe the ieparatron finifhed, before the pur¬ 
gation of the air began. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

1 . The a£I of cleanfmg the body by downward evacuation. 

Let the phyfician apply himfelf more to purgation than to 
alteration, becaufe the offence is in quantity. Bacon. 

3. The a& of clearing from imputation of guilt. * 

If any man doubt, let him put me to my purgation. Shah. 

Proceed in juftice, which fhall have due courfe. 

Even to the guilt or the purgation. Shaiefp. 

Purgative, adj. [purgatif, Fr. purgativus , Lat.] Cathartic! ; 
having the power to caufc evacuations downward. 

Purging medicines have their purgative virtue in a fine fpi- 
rit, they endure not boiling without lofs of virtue. Bacon. 
All that is fill’d, and all that which doth fill 
All the round world, to man is hut a pill j 
In all it works not, but it is in all 

Poifonous, or purgative, or cordial. Donne. 

Lenient purgatives evacuate the humours. Wifeman. 

Pu'rgatory. n. f. [purgatoire , Fr. purgatorium , Lat.] A 
place in which fouls are fuppofed by the papilts to be purged 
by fire from carnal impurities, before they are received into 
heaven. 

Thou thy folk, through pains of purgatory, 

Doft bear unto thy blifs. Spenfer's Hymn on Love. 

In this age, there may be as great inflances produced of 
real charity, as when men thought to get fouls out of purga¬ 
tory. Stillingfleet. 

To PURGE, v. a. [purger, Fr. purge, Lat.] 

1. To deanfe ; to clear. 

It will be like that labour of Hercules, in purging the liable 
of Augeas, to feparate from fuperftitious obfervations any 
thing that is clean and pure natural. Bacon. 

1. To clear from impurities. 

To the Englifh court aflemble now 
From ev’ry region apes of idlenefs ; 

Now neighbour confines purge you of your feum. Shaiefp. 
Air ventilates and cools die mines, and purges and frees 
them from mineral exhalations. Woodward. 

3. To clear from guilt. 

Blood hath been fhed ere now, i* th’ olden time 
Ere human ftatute purg’d the gcn’ral weal. Shaiefp. 

My foul is purg'd from grudging hate; 

And with my hand I feal my true heart’s love. Shaiefp. 
The blood of Chrifl fhall purge our confcience from dead 
works to ferve God. Heb. ix. 14. 

Syphax, we’ll join our cares to purge away 
Our country’s crimes, and clear her reputation. Addifon. 

4. To clear from imputation of guilt. 

He, I accufe. 

Intends t’ appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himfelf with words. Shaiefp. Coriolanus. 

Marquis Dorfet was hailing towards him, to purge himfelf 
of fome accufation. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

5. To fweep or put away impurities. 

I will purge out from among you the rebels. Ezek.xx. 38. 
Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, may purge out 
every prejudice and pallion. Decay of Piety. 

6. To evacuate the body by ftool. 

Sir Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes, the fhoemaker of 
Norwich, of the proud humour. Camden's Remains. 

The frequent and wife ufc of emaciating diets, and of purg¬ 
ings, is a principal means of a prolongation of life. Bacon. 

If he was not cured, he purged him with fait water. 

Arluthnot. 

7. To clarify ; to defecate. 

To Purge, v. n. To have frequent ftools. 

Purge, n.f. [from the verb.] A cathartick medicine; a me¬ 
dicine that evacuates the body by ftool. 

Meet we the med’eine of the fickly weal. 

And with biin pour we in our country’s purge 

Each drop of us. Shaiefp. 

Pills nor laxatives I like ; 

Of thefe his gain the fharp phyfician makes. 

And often gives a purge, but feidam takes. Dryden. 

He was no great friend to purging and differs ; he was for 
mixing aloes with all purges. Arbuthnot. 

Pu'rgeR. n.f [from purge.] 

1. One who dears away any thing noxious. 


PUR 

This fhall make 

Our purpofe ncccflliry, and not envious • 

We fhall be call’d purgers, not murtherers. - 

2. Purge; cathartick. 

It is of good ufc in phyfick if you can retain the pur-h, 
v.rtue, and take away the unpleafant tafle of the fiurJr 
PuRiFtcA^TiQN. n.f. [purification, I t. purificationLvt\' ’ 

1. 1 he ad of making pure ; ad of cleanfmg from extranet 

mixture. " 1C0US 

I difeerned a confiderable difference in the operations of r> 
vcral kinds of faltpetre, even after purification. n 

2. The ad of cleanfing from guilt. 

The facraments, in their own nature, are juft fuch as thev • 
feem, water, and bread, and wine; but becaufe they are 
made figns of a fecret myftery, and water is the fymbol of 
, purification of the foul from fin, and bread and wine 0 f 
thrift's body and blood ; therefore the fymbols receive* the 
names of what they fign. Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 

3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after childbearing. 

Pu rificative. ) adj. [from purify.] Having power or tcr.- 
Pu'rificatory. J dency to make pure. 

Pu'rifier. n.f. [from purify.] Cieanfer; refiner. 

He {hall lit as a refiner and purifier of filvcr. Mai. iii, ■> 
To Puri'Fy. v.a. [purifier, Fr. purifico, Lat.J 

1. To make pure. 

2. To free from any extraneous admixture. 

If any bad blood fhould be left in the kingdom, an honour- 
able foreign war will vent or purify it. Bacon’s Henry Vil. 

The mafs of the air was many thoufand times greater thin 
the water, and would in proportion require a greater time to 
be purified. Burnet’s Theory of the Earit. 

By chace our long-Iiv’d fathers earn’d their lood. 

Toil ftrung the nerves, tyid purified the blood. Dryden, 

3. To make clear. 

It ran upon fo fine and delicate a ground, as one could no: 
eafily judge, whether the river did more wafh the gravel, or 
the gravel did purify the river. Sidney, b. ii. 

4. To free from guilt or corruption. 

He gave himfelf for us, that he might redeem us from H 
iniquitv, and purify unto himfelf a peculiar people. Tit. ii. 14. 

If God gives grace, knowledge will not (lay long behind; 
fince it is the fame fpirit and principle that purifies the heart; 
and clarifies the underftanding. South's Sermons. 

5. To free from pollution, as by luflration. 

There were let fix water pots of llonc, after the manner of 
the purifying of the Jews. Jo. ii. 6. 

6. To clear from barbarifms or improprieties. 

He law tile P’rench tongue abundantly purified. Sprat, 
To Purify, v.n. To grow pure. 

We do not fuppofe the feparation of thefe two liquors 
wholly finifhed, before the purgation of the air began, though 
let them begin to purify at the fame time. Burnt, 

Pu'rtst. n.J. [purifie, Fr.] One iupcrftitioufly nice in the uie 
of words. 

Puritan. n,f [from pure.] A feftary pretending to emi¬ 
nent purity of religion. 

The fchifm which the papifts on the one hand, anti the 
fuperflition which the puritan on the other, lay to our charge, 
are very juftly chargeable upon themfelvcs. Sanderfon. 

Purita nical, adj. [from puritan.] Relating to puritans. 

Such guides fet over the feveral congregations will miileach 
them, by inftilling into them puritanical and fuperftitious prin¬ 
ciples; that they may the more fecuiely exerciie their prefby- 
terian tyranny. Walton. 

Pu'ritamsm. n.f. [from puritan.] The nations of a puritan. 

A ferious and unpartial examination of the grounJs, as 
well of popery as puritanifm, according to that meafure of 
underftanding God hath afforded me. Walton. 

Pu rity, n. f. [purite, Fr. purltas, Lat.] 

1. Cleannefs ; freedom from foulncfs or ilirt. 

Her urn 

Pours flreams feleift, and purity of waters. Prior. 

From the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a fccret aid. Tbomfon's Summer. 

2 . Freedom from guilt; innocence. 

Death fets us l’afcly on fhore in our long-cxpe£lcd Canaan, 
where there are no temptations, no danger of falling, but 
eternal purity and immortal joys fecurc our innocence arid 
happinefs for ever. Wake's Preparation jar Death* 

3. Chaflity ; freedom from contamination of (exes. 

Could I come to her with any detection in my hand, I co u ’“ 
drive her then from the ward of her purity , her reputation, 
and her marriage vow. Shaiefp. Ma ry H ives ofWmdjor. 

Purl. n. f. [this is juftly fuppolcd by Aiinjlh ui to be contracts 
from purfle. ] 

1. An embroidered and puckered border. , f 

Himfelf came in next after a triumphant chariot made 0. 
carnation velvet, enriched with purl and pearl. 

The jagging of pinks is like the inequality of cak !«•' c> > 
but they feldom have any fmall purls. i*t]r 

2. [I know not whence derived.] A kind of medicated m 

liquor, in which wormwood and aro.naticks are ^ 
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To Purl. v. n: [of this word it is doubtful what is the pri¬ 
mitive fignification ; if it is refered originally to the appea¬ 
rance of a quick flream, which is always dimpled oh the fur- 
face, it may come from pur , a pucker or fringe ; but if, as 
the ufc of authors feem to fhow, it relates to the found, it 
niuft be derived from porla, Swedifh, to murmur , according 
to Mr. Lye. ] To murmur ; to flow with a gentle noife. 

Tones are not fo apt to procure fleep, as fome other founds; 
as the wind, the purling of water, and humming of bees. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

Inflrumcnts that have returns, as trumpets; or flexions, as 
cornets; or arc drawn up, and put from, as faebuts, have a 
purling found; but the recorder or flute, that have none of 
thefe inequalities, give a clear found. Bacon. 

All fifn from lea or fhore, 

Frefhct, or purling brook, or fhell or fin. Milton. 

My flow’ry theme, 

A painted miflrcfs, or a purling flream. Pope. 

Around th’adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock. Thomfon. 

To Purl. v.a. To decorate with fringe or embroidery. 

When was old Shercwood’s head more quaintly curl’d. 
Or nature’s cradle more enchas’d and purPd. B. Johnfon. 
Pus lieu. n.f. The grounds on the borders of a foreft; bor¬ 
der; inclofurc. 

In the purlieus of this foreft Hands 
A fhecpcotc, fenc’d about with olive trees. Shaiefp. 

Such civil matters fall within the purlieus of religion. L’Ejl. 
To underftand all the purlieus of this place, and to illtif- 
trate this fubjedt, I muft venture myfclr into the haunts of 
beauty and gallantry. Spectator. 

He may be left to rot among thieves in fome {linking jail, 
merely for miflaking the purlieus of the law. Swift. 

A party next of glitt’ring dames. 

Thrown round the purlieus of St. James, 

Came early out. Swift. 

Pu'rlins. n.f In architecture, thofe pieces of timber that 
lie acrofs the rafters on the iniiJe, to keep them from finking 
in the middle of their length. Bailey. 

To PURLO IN. v. a. [this word is of doubtful etymology. 
Slimier deduces it from pour and loin, French ; Mr. Lye from 
pujillouhnan, Saxon, to lie hid.] To ftcal; to take by theft. 

He, that brave fleed there finding ready diaht. 

Purloin'd both fleed and fpear, and ran away full light. F. £>. 

The Arimafpian by Health 
Had, from his wakeful cuftody, purloin'd 
The guarded gold. Milton. 

They not content like felons to purloin. 

Add treafon to it, and Jebafc the coin. Denham. 

Some writers make all ladies purloin'd , 

And knights purfuiriglike a whirlwind. Hudibras. 

When did the mufc from Fletcher feenes purloin , 

As thou whole Eth’ridge doft transfufe to thine ? Dryden. 
Your butler purlins your liquor, and the brewer fells your 
hog-wafh. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of "John Bull. 

Prometheus once this chain purloin'd, 

- DifTolv’d, and into money coin’d. Swift. 

Purlo'jner. n. f. [from purloin.] A thief; one that Reals 
cJandcftinely. 

It miy feem hard, to fee publick furhiners fit upon the 
lives of the little oiies, that go to the gallows. L'Efirange. 
Pu'rparty. n.f. [pour and parti, Fr.J Share; part in divifion. 
Each of the coparceners had an entire county allotted for 
her fur party. Davies on Ireland. 

PU RPLE, adj. [pourpre, Fr. purpurcus, Lat.J 

1. Red tin&ured with blue. 

The poop was beaten gold. 

Purple the fails, and fo perfumed, that 
The winds were love-fick with c’m. Sbairfp. 

You violets, that firft appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known ; 

What are you when-the rofe is blown ? Wot ion. 

A fmall oval plate, cut off a flinty pebble, and polifhed, 
is prettily variegated with a pale grey, blue, yellow, and 
P“ r P“- Woodward on Fojfils. 

2. In poetry, red. 

I view a field of blood. 

And Tyber rolling with a purfle flood. Dryden. 

Their mangled limbs 

Crafhing at once, death dyes the purple fcas 

With gore. Thomfon's Summer. 

1 o Pu rple. v. a. [purpura, Lat.] To make red ; to colour 
with purple. 

VV hilft your purpled hands do reak and fmoak, 

Fulfil your pleafure. Shaiefp. Julius Cafar. 

Cruel and foddain, haft thou fince 
Purpled thy hail in blood of innocence ? Donne. 

Though fall’n on evil days, 

In darknefs, and with dangers compafs’d round, 

And folitude! yet, not alone, while thou 
Vifit’ft my flumbers nightly '; or when mom 
. Purples the Eaft. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. xxx. 
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Dryden. 
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Throw hither all your quaint enamel’d eyes. 

That on the green turf fuck the honied fhow’rs, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flow’rs. 

Aurora had but newly chas’d the night. 

And purpled o’er the fky with blulbing light. 

Not with more glories in tR’ethereal plain. 

The fun firft rifes o’er the purpled malm. 

Reclining foft in blifsful bow’rs. 

Purpled fweet with fpringing flow’rs. * 

Pu'rples. n.f. [without a lingular.] Spots of a livid red, 
which break out in malignant fevers; a purple fever. 
Pu'RrLisii. adj. [from purple.] Somewhat purple. 

I could change the colour, and make it Purplifi). Boyle. 
PURPORT, n. f [pourporte, Fr.] Defign ; tendency of a wri¬ 
ting or difeourfe. 

That Plato intended nothing lefs, is evident from the whole 
fcopc and purport of that dialogue. Norris. 

To Pu'rport. v. a. [from the noun.] To intend ; to tend to 
fhow. 

There was an article againft the reception of the rebels, 
purporting, that if any fuch rebel fhould be required of the 
prince confederate, that the prince confederate fhould com¬ 
mand him to avoid the country. Bacon's Henry VII. 

They in molt grave and fojemn wife unfolded 
Matter, which little purported, but words 
Rank’d in right learned phrafe. Reave. 

PURPOSE, n. f. [propos, Fr. propofitum, Lat.] 

1. Intention; defign. 

He quit the houfeof purpofe, that their punifhment 
Might have the freer courfe. Shaiefp. King Lear. 

Change this purpofe, 

Which being fo horrible, fo bloody, muft 
Lead on to fome foul ifluc. " Shaiefp. 

He with troops of horfemen befet the paflages of purpofe, 
that when the army fhould fet forward, hc° might in the 
ftreights, fit for his purpofe, fet upon them. ° Knolles. 

And I perfuade me God hath not permitted 
His ftrength again to grow, were not his purpofe 
To ufe him farther yet. Milton's Agonijles. 

St. Auftin hath laid down a rule to this very purpofe. Burn. 
They, who are defirous of a name in painting, fhould 
read and make obfervations of fuch things as they find for 
thar purpofe. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

He travelled the world, on purpofe to convcrfc with the 
moft learned men. Guardian , N? 165. 

The common materials, which the ancients made their 
fhips of, were the ornus or wild afh ; the fir was likewife 
ufed for this purpofe. Arbuthnot. 

1 do this, on purpofe to give you a more fenfible impreflion 
of the imperfection of your knowledge. Watts 

Where men err againft this method, it is ufually on UrboL 
and to fhew their learning. ' 

2. Effect; confequence. 

r- ^[ ma 11 - haJ -, tllc C ( ? uncil of Icrufalem been af- 

fembkd, if once their determination being fet down men 
might afterwards have defended their former opinions H oier 
Tire ground will be like a wood, which keepeth out the 
lun, and fo continued! the wet, whereby it will never eraze 
that y™. Hi/ 

„I“ *i'2 n whenever they can open it with a 

profpecl of fuccceding to purpofe. T ^ 

Such firft principles will ferve us to very little purpofe , and 
we fhall be as much at a lofs with, as without them, if thev 
may, by any human power, fuch as is the will of our teachers 
or opinions of our companions, be altered or loft in us. Locke 
He that would rehfh fuccefs to purpofe, fhould keep, his 
paffion cool, and his expectation low. Collier on Defire 

What the Romans have done is not worth notice, having 
had httfo occalion to make ufc of this art, and what they 
have of it to purpofe being borrowed from Ariftotle. Baker 

3. Inftance ; example. * 

’Tis common for double-dealers to betaken in their own 
in a res, as for the purpofe in the matter of power L’E/l 

T torcfolve SE ‘ tfr ° m thC n ° Un ' J T ° intCndj to de %' 1 i 

bmTn*'**"•* God *£*>- 

It is a purpos'd tiling, and grows by plot. 

To curb the nobility. shakefp. Coriolanus 

lam purpofed, that my mouth fhall not tranfgrefs. Pf. xv ii* 

earth $ 15 C PUrPOfC ^ pUrp ° fld Up ° n the whole 
?an\ p urpored\n the fpirit, to go to Jefufalem. J£ x!x. it 
The chriftian captains, purposing to retire home, placed on 
each fide °f the army four ranks of waggons. P Knolles. 
The whole included race his purpos'd prey. Milton. 
Oaths were not purpos’d more than law. 

To keep the good and juft in awe. 

But to confine the bad and finful. 

Like moral cattle in a pinfold. 

Doubling my crime, I prpmife and deceive, 

Purpofe to flay, whilft Iwearing to forgive. 

20 U 43 
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Pu'RPosrLY. adv. [from purpofe.] By defign ; by intention. 
Beiilg the inftrument which God hath purpofely framed, 
thereby to work the knowledge of falvation in the hearts of 
men, what caufe is theie wherefore it fliould not be acknow¬ 
ledged a mod apt mean ? Hooker. 

1 have purfojely avoided to fpeak any thing concerning the 
treatment due to fuch perfons. Addifon. 

In compolmg this difeourfe, I purpofely declined all offinitve 
and difpleafing truths. Attnbury. 

The vulgar thus through imitation err, 

As oft the learned by being fingular ; 

So much they fcorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purpofely go wrong. Pope. 

Pu'rprise. >i. f. [poutpris, old Fr. purprifum , law Lat.] A 
clols or inclofure ; as alfo the whole compafs of a manour. 

The place of juftice is hallowed ; and therefore not only 
the bench, but the foot-pace and precinds, and purprij'e ought 
to be preferved without corruption. Bacon > I’-JJays. 

Purr. n.f A fea lark. Ainfw.it .. 

To Purr. v. a. To murmur as a cat or leopard in pi .Pure. 

PURSE. n.f. [ bourfe, Fr. purs, Wellh.J A fmall bag in 
which money is contained. 

She bears the purfe too } Ihc is a region in Guiana all gold 
arid bounty. Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Shall the fon of England prove a thief, 

A nd take purfes ? Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

lie fent certain of the chief prifoners, richly apparalled 
with their purfes full of money, into the city Kno/les. 

I will give him the thoufand pieces, and, to his great fur- 
prife, prelent him with another purfe of the fame value. Add. 

To Purse, v. a. [from the noun.] 

l. To put into a purfe. 

1 am fpell-caughtby Philidel, 

And purs'd within a net. Dryden. 

I purs'd it up, but little reck’ning made, 

'Till now that this extremity compell’d, 

I find it true. Milton. 

i. To contrad as a purfe. 

Thou cricd’ft. 

And did’ft contract and purfe thy brow together. 

As if thou then had’ft fliut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Pu'rsenet. n.f. [purfe and net.'] A net of which the mouth 
is drawn together by a firing. 

Conics are taken by purfenets in their burrows. Mortimer. 

Pv rserroud. adj. [purfe and proud.] Puffed up with money. 

Purser, n.f. [Isom purfe.] The paymafter of a (hip. 

Pu'rsiness. ) i* rf rom purfy.] Shortnefs of breath. 

Pu RSIVENESS. 1 J L t JJ 1 

Purslain. n.f. [portulaca , Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of pur fain confifts of many leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a role, out of whofe flower-cup, which con¬ 
fifts of one leaf, arifes the pointal, which, together with the 
flower-cup, becomes a fruit, for the moft part oval, full of 
fmall feeds, and furnilhed with two (hells or hull's at top; of 
which the outer one, which was the part of the flower-cup 
that was fplit in two, opens firft ; and the inner one, which 
i- the pointal inlarged, opens laft, doubly and tranfv.erfely, 
while the lower part of the flower-cup adheres to the foot- 
ftalk. _ _ Miller. 

The medicaments, proper to diminilh the milk, are 
lettice, purflain and endive. IVifcman's Surgery. 

Pursu'ahle. adj. [from purfue.] What may be purfued. 

Pursuance, n.f. [from purfue.] Profecution ; proccfs. 

Pursuant. adj. [from purfue.] Done in confequcnce or pro¬ 
fecution of any thing. 

To PURSU'E. v. a. [pourfuture, Fr.] 

i. To chafe ; to follow in hoftility. 

Love like a (hadow flies, when fubftance lo ve purfues ; 
Purfuing that that flies, and flying what purfues. Sbakefp. 
When Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 
he armed his trained fervants, and purfued. Gen. xiv. 14. 

To thy fpeed add wings. 

Left with a whip of fcorpions I purfue 

Thy lingering. Milton. 

•3. Toprofecute; to continue. 

As righteouliiefs tendeth to life ; f© he that purfuetb evil, 
purfuctb it to his own death. Prov. xii. 19. 

Infatiatct o purfue 

Vain war with heaven. Milton. 

I will purfue 

This ancient dory, whether falfc or true. Dryden. 

When men purfue their thoughts of fpacc, they flop at the 
confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end. Loeke. 

•t. To imitate; to follow as an example. 

The fame of ancient matrons you purfue. 

And ftand a blamclcfs pattern to the new. Dryden. 

4. To endeavour to attain. 

Let us not then purfue 
Splendid vaflalage. 

We happinefs purfue ; we fly from pain ; 

Yet the purfuit, and yet the flight is vain. 


Milton. 

Prior. 
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To Pursu'e. v. n. To go on ; to proceed. 

I have, purfues Carneades, wondered chymifts ftouM 
confrder. ^ n °t 

Pursu'er. n.f. [from purfue.] One who follows in hoftte? 7 '* 
Fled with the reft, 

And falling from a hill he was lo bruis'd. 

That the purfuers took him. Sbakefp. Henn IV 

His fwift pur tiers from heav’n’s gates dilccrn ‘ 3 V ' 
Th’ advantage, and defeending tread us down 
Thus drooping. Milton's Par. Loft b ’ 

Like a declining ftatefman left forlorn J 

To his friends pity and purfuers fcorn. n 1 

Pursu'it. n.f. [pourfuite, Fr.J cn am. 

1. The ad of following with hoftile intention. 

Arm, warriors, arm for fight! the foe at hand, 

Whom fkd we thought, will rave us long purjuit! Milton 

2 . Endeavour to aitain. 

This means they long propos’d, but little gain’d, 

Yet after mu>.h ^&ryu/r, at length obtain'd. " D>ylen 
Its honours and vanities axe continually palling before him' 
and inviting his purfuit. ° £ ’ 

He has annexed a fecret pleafirre to the idea of any thin* 
that is new or uncommon, that he mighc encourage us 7 in the 
purfuit after knowledge, and engage us to feareh into tie 
wonders of his creation. Addi/tn 

The will, free from the determination of fuch dtlires jj 
left to the puifuit of nearer fatisfadions, and to the removal 
of thole unealinellcs it feels in its longings alter tlicm. Lode, 

3. Profecution. 

He concluded with fighs and tear*, to conjure them, that 
they would no more prels him to give his coiiicnt to a thing 
fo contrary to his realbn, the execution whereof would breae 
his heart, and that they would give over further purjuit 
of it. _ Clarendon. 

Pu'rsuivant. n.f [pourfuivant , Fr.] A ftate meffeiiger; 
an attendant on the heralds. 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting Ikies, like flying jurfuivant. Feftry Queen, 
Purfuivunts he often for them lent. tLooted. 

Thefe grey locks, the purj'uivants of death. 

Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. Sbakefp. 

bend out a pur. uivant at arms 
To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before luii-rifmg. Shakejp. Richardl II. 

For helmets, crefts, mantles, and fupporters, I leave the 
reader to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, John Feme, and 
John Guillim Portifmouth, purfuivunts of arms, who have 
diligently laboured in armory. Camden’s Remains . 

The pu fuivants came next. 

And like the heralds each his feutheon bore. Dryden. 
PL'RSY. adj. [poujjif, Fr.] Shortbreathed and fat. 

In the fatncls of thefe purfy times. 

Virtue itfelf of vice mult pardon beg. 

Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good. Sbaiifp. 

Now breathleis wrong 

Shall fit and pantin your great chairs of eafe. 

And purfy inlolcnce (hall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight. Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 
By thefe, the Medcs 

Perfume their breaths, and cure old purfy men. Temple. 

An hoftefs dowager. 

Grown fat and purfy by retail 

Of pots of beer and bottl’d ale. Hudibras, p- iii. 

Pu'rtenance. n. f. [appertenance, Fr.] The pluck of ail 
animal. 

Roaft the lamb with fire, his head with his legs and with 
the purtenanee thereof. Ex. xii- 9 * 

The (haft againft a rib did glance. 

And gall’d him in the purtenanee. Hudibras, p. •• 

To PU'RVEY. v. a. [pourvoir,Yr.] 

1. To provide with conveniences. This fenfe is now not in 
ufc. 

Give no odds to your foes, but do purvey 
Yourfclf of fword before that bloody cay. Fa. 

His houfe with all convenience was purvey'd. 

The reft he found. Dryden. 

2 . To procure. 

What though from outmoft land and fea purvey'd 
For him; each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not. Tbomfons Summer. 

To Pu'rvey. v. n. To buy in provifions. 

I the praife 

Yield thee, fo well this day thou haft purvey'd. ftlitiom 
Purveyance, n.f. [from purvey.] 

1. Provifion. 

Whence mounting up, they find purveyance niect 
Of all, that royal princes court became. Fa. AJP 

2. Procurement of viduals. , • 

Some lands be more changeable than others; as tot 
lying near to the borders, or becaufc of great and com ^ 
purveyances that are made upon them. 

PURVJt'VOH- 
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Purveyor, n.f [from purvey.] 

i One that provides victuals. , 

The purveyors or victuallers are much to be condemned, as 
not a little faulty in that behalf. 'Raleigh. 

2. A procurer; a pimp. 

Thefe women arc fuch cunning purveyors! 

Mark where their appetites have once been pleafed, 

Tiie fame refemblance in a younger lover, 

Lies brooding in their fancies the fame pleafures. Dryden. 
The ft ranger, ravilh’d at his good fortune, is introduced 
to fome imaginary title ; for this purveyor has her reprefenta- 
tives of fome of the fined ladies. Addifon. 

Pu'rview. n.f. [pourveu, French.] Provifo; providing 

Though the petition expreffes only treafon and felony, yet 
the act is general againft all appeals in parliament; and many 
times the purvieiu of an aft is larger than the preamble or the 
petition. Hale's Common Law of England. 

Pu rulence. \ n.f [from purulent.] Generation of pus or 

Pu'ruli-ncy. S matter. 

Confumptions are induced by purulency in any of the 
vifeera. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

PURULENT. <?$. [purulent, Fr. purulentus, Lat.J Confiding 
of pus or the running of wounds. 

A carcalc of man is moft infectious and odious to man, 
and purulent matter of wounds to found flelh. Bacon. 

It fpews a filthy froth 
Of matter purulent and white. 

Which happen’d on the (kin to light. 

And there corrupting on a wound, 

■ Spreads leproiy. Swift's Mi feel. 

An acrimonious or purulent matter, ftagnating in lbme or¬ 
gan, is more eafily depofited upon the liver than any other 
part. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

PUS. n. f. [Latin.] The matter of a well digdled fore. 

Acrid lubftances break the velfeis, and produce an ichor 
inilead of laudable pus. Arbuthnot. 

To PUSH. v. a. [poujjer, Fr.] 

1. To (trike with a ihruft. 

If the o xpujb a man-fervant, he (hall beftoned Ex. xxi. 

2. To force or drive by impulle of any thing. 

The youth pujh away my feet. Job xxx. 12. 

3. To force not by a quick blow, but by continued violence. 

Shew your mended faiths, 

To pujh deftrudion and perpetual (hanie 

Out of the weak door of our fainting land. Sbakefp. 

Through thee will we pujh down our enemies. Pf. xliv. 5. 

Waters forcing way, 

Sidelong had pufb'd a mountain from his feat, 

Half funk with all his pines. Milton. 

The defeription of this terrible feene threw her into an hy- 
ftcrick fit, which might have proved dangerous, if Cornelius 
had not been pufhed out of the room. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

4. To prefs forward. 

He forewarns his care 

With rules to pujh his fortune or to bear. Dryden. 

With fuch impudence did he pujh this matter, that when 
he heard the cries of above a million of people begging for 
their bread, he termed it the clamours of faction. Addijon. 

Arts and fciences, in one and the fame century, have ar¬ 
rived at great perfection, and no wonder, fince every age has 
a kind of univerfal genius, which inclines thofc that live in 
it to fome particular ftudics, the work then being pujhed on 
by many hands, mull go forward. Dryden. 

5. To urge; to drive. 

Ambition pujhes the foul to fuch adions, as are apt to pro¬ 
cure honour to the ador. Addifon’s Spectator. 

6. To enforce; to drive to a conclufion. 

We are pujhed for an anfwer, and are forced at laft freely 
to confefs, that the corruptions of the adminiftration were in¬ 
tolerable. Swift. 

7. To importune ; to teaze. 

To Push. v. n. 

1. To make a thruft. 

But iflues, ere the fight, his dread command. 

That none (hall dare 

With (hortned fword to (lab in clofer war. 

Nor pvjls with biting point, but ftrike at length. Dryden. 
A calf will fo manage his head, as though he would pujh 
with his horns even before they (hoot. Ray. 

Lambs, though they never faw the adions of their fpecies, 
pujh with their foreheads, before the budding of a horn. 

Addifon. 

2 . To make an effort. 

War feem’d afleep for nine long years; at length 
Both fides refolv’d to pujh, we try’d our ftrength. Dryden. 

3. To make an attack. 

The king of the South fliall pujh at him, and the king of 
the North (hall come againft him. Dan. xi. 40. 

Push. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 • I bruit; the ad of (biking with a pointed inftrument. 
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Ne might his corfe be harniled 
With dint of fword or pujh of pointed fpear. Spcnfc?. 

So great was the puiiiance of his pujh. 

That from his fadle quite he did him bear. Fa. £>ueen. 
They, like refolute men, ftood in the face of the breach* 
receiving them with deadly (hot and pujh of pike, in fuch fu¬ 
rious manner, that the Turks began to retire. Knolles. 

2. ’ An impulle; force imprefled. 

Jove was not more 

With infant nature, when his fpacious hand 

Had rounded this huge ball of earth’and feas 

To give it the firft pujh, and fee it roll 

Along the vaft abyfs. Addifon's Guardiani 

3. Aflault; attack. 

He gave his countenance againft his name, 

To laugh with gybing boys, and ftand the pujh 
Of every beardlel.s vain comparative. Shakejp. Henry IV. 
When fuch a refiftance is made, thefe bold talkers will 
draw in their horns, when their fierce and feeble pujhes againft 
truth are repelled with pulhing and confidence. Watts. 

4. A forcible llruggle ; a llrong effort. 

A ('udden pujh gives them the overthrow ; 

Ride, ride, Mellila. Shakcfp. 

Away he goes, makes his pujh , Hands the Ihock of a 
battle, and compounds for leaving of a leg behind him. 

L’Ejlrange. 

We have beaten the French from all their advanced polts, 
and driven them into their laft entrenchments : one vigorous 
pujh, one general affault will force the enemy to cry out for 
quarter. Addifon. 

5. Exigence; trial. 

We’ll put the matter to the prefent pujh. Shakcfp. 

’Tis common to talk of dying for a friend ; but when it 
conies to the pujh, ’tis no more than talk. L’Ejlrange. 

The queftion we would put, is not whether the facrama.t 
of the mafs be as truly propitiatory, as thofe under the law ? 
but whether it be as truly a facrifice f if fo, then it is a true 
proper facrifice, and is not only commemorative or reprefen- 
tative, as we are told at a pujh. Atterbury. 

6. A fudden emergence. 

There’s time enough for that; 

Left they defire, upon this pujh, to trouble 

Your joys with like relation. Shakejp. TVmttr's Tale. 

7. [ Pu/lula, Lat.J A pimple; an efflorefcence ; a wheal. 

He that was praifed to his hurt, ihould have a tiufh rife upon 
his nofe; as a blilter will rife upon one’s tongue, that tells 
a lye. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

Pu'sher. n.f. [from puJIs.] He who pufnes forward. 

Pushing, adj. [from yujb.j Enterprifing; vigorous. 

Pu'shpin. n.J. [pujh and pin.] A child’s play, in which pins 
are pufhed alternately. 

Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice of wifdom 
out of the mouth of a philofophcr, deferve as well to be 
whipt, as boys for playing at pujh pin, when they (hould be 
learning. L Ejlrange. 

Pusillanimity, n.f [fmfillanvmte, Fr. pufillus and animus, 
Lat.] Cowardice ; mcannefs of fpirit. 

The property of your excellent Iherris is the warming of 
the blood, which, before cold and lettled, left the liver white 
and pale, the badge of pufsUanimty and cowardice. Sbakefp. 

The Cbincfe fail where they will; which lheweth, that 
their law of keeping out ftrangers is a law of pufdlanimity and 
f ear - Bacons New Auantis. 

It is obvious, to diftinguifli between an act of courage and 
an a£l of ralhncfs, an act of puftUammty and an adt of great 
modefty or humility. South's Sermons. 

PUSILLA NIMOUb. adj. [pujillanime, Fr. pufillus and animus , 
Lat.] MeanfpiriteJ ; narrowminded ; cowardly. 

An argument fit for great princes, that neither by overmea- 
furing their forces, they lofe themfelves in vain enterprizes ; 
nor, by undervaluing them, defeend to fearful and pufillani- 
mous counfcls. Bacon's Ejfays. 

He became pujiilanimous, and was eafdy ruffled with every 
little paflion within; fupine, and as openly expofed to any 
temptation from without. Woodworks Nat. Hiji. 

w hat greater inllance can there be of a weak pujiilanimous 
temper, than for a man to pafs his whole life in oppolition to 
his own fentiments. Spectator, N 8 576. 

Pusillanimousness. n.f. [from pujiilanimous.] Meanncfs" 
of fpirit. 

Puss. n. f. [I know not whence derived ; pufio, Lat. is a dwarf.] 

1. The fondling name of a cat. J 

A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his humble 
fuit to Venus to turn pufs into a woman. L'Ejlrange. 

Let pufs pradife what nature teaches. Watts. 

I will permit my fon to play at apodidrafeinda, which caii 
be no other than our pufs iu a corner. Arbuth. and Pope. 

2 . The fportfman’s term for a hare. 

Poor honed pufs. 

It grieves my heart to fee thee thus ; 

But hounds eat (heep as well as hares. Gay 

PU'STULK 
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PUT 

PtTSTULE. n.f. [ptftttiii Fr. buflula, Lat.J A (mail fweMing; 
a pimple; a pufli ; an efflorctcence. 

The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the veflcls, pro- 

• clucing | hemorrhages, pujlules red, black and gangrenous. Arb. 

Pu’stulous. adj. [from ptijlulc.] Full of puftules; pimply. 

To Put. v. a. [of this word, fo common in the EngliQi lan¬ 
guage, it is very didicult to find the etymology; putter, to 
plant, is Danilh. Junius.] 

1. To lay or repolite in any place. 

God planted a garden, and there he put a man. Gen. ii. 8. 

Speak unto him, and put words in his mouth. Ex. iv. 15. 

If a man put in his bealt, and feed in another man's field; 

* of the beft of his own lhall he make rcllitution. Ex. xxii. 5. 

In thefe he put two weights. Milton. 

Feed land with beads and horfes, and after both put in 
fheep. Mortimer's Hujhandry. 

2 . To place in any fituation. 

When he had put them all out, he entereth in. Mar. v. 40. 

Four fpcedy cherubims 

Put to their mouths the founding alchimy. Milton. 

Put all your other fubjeefs together; they have not taken 
half the pains for your majefty’s lcrvice that I have. L'Ejlr. 

3. To place in any ftate or condition. 

Before we will lay by our juft born arms. 

We’ll put thee down, ’gainft whom thelc arms we bear. 

Or add a royal number to the dead. Sbakefp. 

Put me ui a furety with thee. Job xvii. 3. 

The Hones he put for his pillows. Gen. xxviii. ji. 

He hath put tny biethren far from me. Job xix. 13. 

As we were put in truft with the gofpel, even lb we fpeak, 
not as pleafing men, but God. I 7 hef. ii. 4. 

They fhall ride upon horfes, every one put in array like a 
man to the battle againft liiec. Jer. 1 . 42. 

He put them into ward ihree days. Gen. xlii. ij. 

She fhull he his wife, be may not put her away. Dtut. xxii. 

Daniel faid, put thefe two alide. Suf. v. 51. 

Having Jolt two of their braveft commanders at lea, they 
durtt not put it to a battle at lea, and let up their reft wholly 
upon the land enterprize. Bacon. 

This queftiou alk’d puts me in doubt. Milton. 

So nature prompts; fo foon we go aftray. 

When old experience puts us in the way. Dryden. 

Men may put government into what hands they pleale. 

Lode. 

He that has any doubt of his tenets, received without ex¬ 
amination, ought to put himfelf wholly into this Hate of ig¬ 
norance, and throwing wholly by all his former notions, ex¬ 
amine them with a perfe& indifference. Locks. 

Declaring by word or action a fedatc, fettled defign upon 
another man s life, puts him in a ftate of war with him. Locke. 

As for the time of putting the rams to the ewes, you mult 
conlider at what time your grals will maintain them. Mort. 

If without any provocation gentlemen will fall upon one, 
in an affair wherein his imereftand reputation are embarked, 
they cannot complain of being put into the number of'his 
enemies. Pope. 

4. 'Forepofe. 

How wilt tltou put thy truft on Egypt for chariots. 2 Kings. 

God was entreated ot them, becaulc they put their truft in 
him. x Cbr. v. 20. 

5. To truft; to give up. 

Thou fhalt pot all in the hands cf Aaron, and wave them 
for a wave-offering. Ex. xxLx. 24. 

6. To cxpolc ; to apply to any thing. 

A finew cracked leldom recovers its former ftrcngtli, or the 
memory of it leaves a lafting caution in the man, not to put 
the part quickly again to robuft employment. Locke. 

7. To pufh into action. 

Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. Milton. 

When men and women are mixed and well chofcn, and 
pvt their heft qualities forward, there may be any intercourfe 
tif civility and good will. Swift. 

8. To apply. 

•Your goodlieft young men and afles he will put them to his 
wor t. ' 1 Sam. viii. 16. 

No man, having put his hand to the plough and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God. Luke ix. 62. 

Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou puttejl thine hands 
unto.' Dent. xii. 18. 

Chymical operations arc excellent tools in the hands of a 
natural philolophcr, and are by him applicable to many nobler 
ufes, than they are wont to be put to in laboratories. Boyle. 

The avarice of their relations put them to painting, as 
more gainful than any other art. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The great difference in the notions of mankind, is from 
the different ufe thev put their faculties to. Locke. 

I expert an offspring, docile and traaable in whatever wc 
put them to. Tatler , N° 75. 

9. 'Fo ufe any aaion by which the place or ftate of any thing 
is changed. 

i do but keep the peace, put up thy fword. Shakcjp. 


PUT 

Pci up your fword ; if this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me. 

He put his hand unto his neighbour’s goods. Jf°' 
Whatfoever cannot be digefttd by the ftomach, is bvT 
ftomach either put up by vomit, or put down to the j» u t» 

It puts a man from all employment, and makes 


SbaLfp' 
L ' xxii. 


gut*. 
Bacon, 
a man’s 


difeourfes tedious. Taylor's Rule of Livink J-U, 

A nimble fencer will put in a thruft fo quick, (hat the foil 
will be in your bolom, when you thought it a yard off. Did 
A man, not having the power of his own life, cannot Vi 
himfelf under the abfolute arbitrary power of another to take 
it. Loci 

Inftead of making apologies, I will fend it with my hearty 
prayers, that thofe few directions I have here put together 
may be truly ufeful to you. iVake 

He will know the truth of thefe maxims, upon the 
occafion that lhall make him put together thofe ideas, andob- 
ferve whether they agree or difagree. g ckt 

When you cannot get dinner ready, put the clock back. 

Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

10. Tocaufe; to produce. 

There is great variety in men’s underftanding; and their 
natural conftitutions put fo wide a difference between fomc 
men, that induftry would never be able to matter. fide. 

11. Tocomprife; to coniign to writing. 

Cyrus made proclamation, and put it alfo in writinr. 2 Cor. 

12 . To add. 

Whatfoever God doeth, nothing can be put to it, nor any 
thing taken from it. Eecl. iii. 14. 

13. To place in a reckoning. 

If we will rightly eftimate things, we lhall find, that meft 
of them are wholly to be put on the account of labour. Lode. 

That fuch a temporary life, as wc now have, is better dian 
no being, is evident by the high value we put upon it our- 
felves. Lode. 

14. To reduce to any ftate. 

Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling fcarfs off Gefar’s images, 
are put to filence. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

This dilhonours you no more. 

Than to take in a town with gentle words. 

Which elfe would put you to your fortune. Sbakefp. 

A.nd five of you lhall chafe an hundred, and an hundred of 
you lhall put ten thoufand to flight. Lev. xxvi. 8. 

With well-doing, ye may put to filence foolilh men. 1 Pet. 
The Turks were in every place put to the worft, and lay 
by heaps flain. Knolles’s Hijl.of tbeTuris. 

This fcrupulous way would make us deny our fenfes; for 
there is fcarcely any thing but puts our rcafon to a Hand. Coll. 

Some modern authors, observing what ftraits they have 
been put to to find out water enough for Noah’s flood, fay, 
Noah’s flood was not univerfal, but a national inundation. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
We fee the miferable Ihifts fome men are put to, when 
that, which was founded upon, and lupported by idolatry, is 
become the fandtuary of atheifm. Bentley. 

15. To oblige; to urge. 

Thofe that put their bodies to endure in health, may, in 
moll ficknclTcs, be cured only with diet and tendering. 

Bacon. 

The difeourfe I mentioned was written to a private friend, 
who put me upon that talk. Boyle. 

He put to proof his high fupremacy. Milton. 

When the wifett counfcl of men have with the greatclt 
prudence made laws, yet frequent emergencies happen which 
they did not forefee, and therefore they are put upon repeals 
and fupplements of fuch their laws ; but Almighty God, by 
one Ample forefight, forefaw all events, and could therefore 
fit laws proportionate to the things he made. kmt> 

We are put to prove things, which can hardly be made 

pi"™*- , 

Where the lofs can be but temporal, every fmall probabi¬ 
lity of it need not put us fo anxioufly to prevent it. Sout . 

They Ihould feldom be put about doing thofe things but 
when they have a mind. 

16. To propofc ; to ftate. , . 

A man of Tyre, Ikilful to work in gold and fiJvcr, to find 

out every device which fhall be put to him. 2 Cbr. u* 24* 
Put it thus—unfold to Staius ftraight. 

What to Jove’s ear thou didft impart of late : , 

He’ll flare . u . . f 

The quellion originally put and difputed in pubhek 
was, whether, under any pretence whatfoever, it 
lawful to refill the fupreme magiftratc. . ,« - . 

I only put the queftion, whether, in rcafon, , 

. have been proper the- kingdom Ihould have receive ^ / 

I put the cafe at the word, by fuppofuig what fcWom^p- 

pens, that a courfc of virtue makes us m '^., gtor jq« -6. 

17. To form ; to regulate, g. Xo reach 
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18. To reach to another. 

Wo unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, that puttejl 
thy bottle to him, and makeft him drunken. Hab. ii. 15. 

jo. To bring into any ftate of mind or temper. 

Solyman, to put the Rhodians out of all fufpicion of inva- 
fion, fent thofe foldiers he had levied in the countries neareft 
unto Rhodes far away, and fo upon the fudden to fet upon 
t hcm. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

His hHhnefs^a/ him in mind of the promife he had made 
the day before, which was fo facred, that he hoped he would 
not violate it. Clarendon. 

To put your ladylbip in mind of the advantages you have 
in all thefe points, would look like a defign to flatter you. 

Temple. 

I broke all hofpitablc laws, 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 

And put your noble perfon in a fright. Dryden. 

The leaft harm that befalls children, puts them into com¬ 
plaints and bawling. Locke on Education. 

20. To offer; to advance. 

I am as much alhamed to put a Joofe indigefted play upon 
the publick, as I Ihould be to offer brafs money in a pay¬ 
ment. Dryden. 

Wherever he puts a flight upon good works, ’tis as they 
Hand diftindt from faith. Attcrbury. 

21. To unite ; to place as an ingredient. 

He has right to put into his complex idea, fignified by the 
word gold, thofe qualities, which upon trial he has found 
united. Locke. 

22. To Put by. To turn off; to divert. 

Watch and refill the devil; his chief defigns are to hinder 
thy defire in good, to put thee by from thy fpiritual employ¬ 
ment. Taylor. 

A fright hath put by an ague fit, and mitigated a fit of the 
gout. Grew's Cofmol. 

23. To Put by. To thruft afide. 

Bafilius, in his old years, marrying a young and fair lady, 
had of her thofe two daughters fo famous in beauty, which 
put by their young coufm from that expectation. Sidney. 

Was the crown offer'd him thrice ? 

—Ay, marry, was’ft, and he put it by thrice. 

Every time gentler than other. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Jonathan had died for being fo. 

Had not juft God put by th’ unnatural blow. Cowley. 

When I drove a thruft, home as I could. 

To reach his traitor heart, he put it by. 

And cried, fpare the ftripling. Dryden. 

24. 7 i Put down. To baffle; to reprefs ; to crufli. 

How the ladies and I have put him down! Sbakefp, 

25. To Put down. To degrade. 

The greedy third of royal crown 
Stirr’d Porrcx up to put his brother down. Fa. Queen. 
The king of Egypt put Jchoahaz down at Jerufalcm. 2 Ch. 

26. To Put down. To bring into difufe. 

Sugar hath put down the ufe of honey; inafmuch as wc 
have loll thofe preparations of honey, which the ancients 
had. Bacon. 

With copper collars and with brawny backs. 

Quite to put down the fafhion of our blacks. Dryden. 

27. 7 o Put down. To confute. 

We two faw you four fet on four; mark now how a plain 
tale lhall put you down. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

28. To Pur forth. To propofe. 

Samfon faid, I will now put forth a riddle unto you. Judg. 

29. To Put forth. To extend. 

He put forth his hand, and pulled her in. Gen. viii. 9. 

30. ToPut forth. To emit, as a fprouting plant. 

An excellent obfervation of Ariftotle, why fome plants are 
of greater age than living creatures, for that they yearly put 
forth new leaves; whereas living creatures putforth , after their 
period of growth, nothing but hair and nails, which are ex¬ 
crements. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

He faid, let th’ earth 

Put forth the verdant grals, herb yielding feed. 

Ana fruit-tree yielding fruit. Milton. 

31. ToPut forth. To exert. 

I put not forth my goodnefs. Milton. 

In honouring God, put forth all thy llrength. Taylor. 

We Ihould put forth all our llrength, and, without having 
an eye to his preparations, make the greateft pufh we are 
ab! c- Addifon. 

32. To Put in. To interpofe. 

Give me leave to put in a word to tell you, that I am glad 
you allow us different degrees of worth. Cottier. 

33 * To Put in practice. To ufe; to excrcifc. 

Neither gods nor man will giveconfent. 

To put in practice your unjuft intent. Dryden. 

34. 7 V Put off. To divert; to lay afide. 

None of us put off our cloaths, laving that every one put 
them of for walhing. Nthcm. iv. 23. 

P«t off thy fhocs Irom off tliy feet. Ex. ii, 5. 
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Ambition, like a torrent, ne’er looks back ; 

And is a fwelling, and the laft affection 
A high mind can put off. Bertj. Johnfons Cataline. 

It is the new fkin or Ihell that putteth off the old; fo we 
fee, that it is the young horn that putteth off the old; and in 
birds, the young feathers put off the old ; and fo birds call 
their beaks, the new beak putting off the old. Bacon. 

Ye lhall die perhaps, ■ by putting off 
Human, to put on gods; death to be wifh’d. Milton. 

I for his fake will leave 
Thy bofom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put off, and for him laftly die. Milton. 

Let not the work of to-day be put off till to-morrow; for 
the future is uncertain. L'EJlrcmgc* 

When a man lhall be juft about to quit the ftage of this 
world, to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his laft ac¬ 
counts to God, his memory fhall ferve him for little elfe, but 
to terrify him with a frightful review of his pall life. South. 

Now the cheerful light her fears difpell’d. 

She with no winding turns the truth conceal’d. 

But put the woman off, and Hood reveal’d. Dryden. 

My friend, fancying her to be an old woman of quality, 
put off his hat to her, when the perfon pulling off his mafk, 
appeared a finock-faced young fellow. Addifon. 

Homer fays he puts off that air of grandeur which fo pro¬ 
perly belongs to his charadtcr, and dchafes himfelf into a 
droll. Broom’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

35. To Put off. To defeat or delay with fome artifice or ex- 
cufc. 

The gains of ordinary trades are honed ; but thofe of bar¬ 
gains are more doubtful, when men Ihould wait upon others 
ncccffity, broke by fervants to draw them on, put off others 
cunningly that would be better chapmen. Bacon. 

I hoped for a demonftration, but Themiftius hopes to put 
me off with an harangue. Boyle. 

Some hard words the goat gave, but the fox puts off all 
with a jell. L'EJlrange . 

I do not intend to be thus put off with an old fong. More. 
Do men in good earned think that God will be put off fo ? 
Or that the law of God will be baffled with a lie cloathed in 
a feoff? South. 

This is a very unreafonable demand, and we might put him 
off with this anfwer, that there are feveral tilings which all 
men in their wits difbelieve, and yet none but madmen will 
go about to difprove. Bentleyi 

36. To?vt off. To delay; to defer; to procraftinate. 

So many accidents may deprive us of our lives, that vve 
can never fay, that he who neg!e£ls to fecure his falvation to¬ 
day, may without danger put it off to to-morrow. Wake. 

37. To Pur off. To pafs faillacioufly. 

He feems generally to prevail, perfuading them to a con¬ 
fidence in fome partial works of obedience, or elfe to put off 
the care of their falvation to fome future opportunities. Rog. 

38. To Put off. To difeard. 

Upon thefe taxations, 

Tiie clothierVall put off — __ 

The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Sbakefp. 

39. To Put off. To recommend ; to vend or obtrude. 

The effedb which pals between the fpirits and the tangible 
parts, are not at all handled, but put off by the names of vir- 
tues, natures, adtions, and paffions. Bacon. 

It is very hard, that Mr. Steele Ihould take up the artificial 
reports of his own fadlion, and then put them off upon the 
world as additional fears of a popifh fucceflbr. Swift: 

40. To Put on or upon. To impute; to charge. 

41. To Put on or upon. To invert with, as cloaths or covering 

Strangely vifited people he cures. 

Hanging a golden ftamp about their necks. 

Put on with holy pray’rs. Sbakefp. Macbeth . 

Give even way unto my rough affairs ; 

Put not you on the vifage of the times. 

And be like them to Percy troublefome. Shakefb. 

So lhall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviour from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntlcfs fpirit of refolution. Sbakefp. King John. 

Rebekah took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob, 

Tf ' Gen. xxvii. 14, 

If God be with me, and give me bread to eat, and raiment 
to put on, then fhall the Lord be my God. Gen. xxviii. 20. 

She has 

Very good fuits, and verv rich; but then 
She cannot put ’em on ; llie knows not how 
To wear a garment. Benj. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

Taking his cap from his head, he faid, this cap will not 
hold two heads, and therefore it mull be fitted to one, and 
fo put it on again. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks 

. Avarice puts on the canonical habit. Decay of Piety 

Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he had in the 
world, and fo put or. the fhape of a man. L'EJlrange . 

Tfce 
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The little ones are taught to be proud of their cloaths, be¬ 
fore they can put them on. Locke. 

42. 71 ? Put on. To forward ; to promote j to incite. 

I grow fearful, 

By what yourfelf too late have fpoke and done. 

That you proted this courle, and put it on 

By your allowance. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Say, you ne'er had don’t, 

But by our putting on. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Others envy to the ftate draws, and puts on 
For contumelies receiv'd. Benj. Jobufon's Catiline. 

This came handfemely to put on the peace, becaufe it was 
a fair example of a peace bought. Bacon's Henry VII. 

As danger did approach, her fpirits rofe. 

And putting on the king dilinay’d her foes. Halifax. 

43. To Put on or upon. I o irapofe j to inflid. 

I have offended ; that which thou puttcjl on me, I will 
bear. 2 Kings xviii. 14. 

He not only undermineth the bafe of religion, but puts upon 
us the remoteft error from truth. Brown. 

The /fork found he was put upon, but fet a good face how¬ 
ever upon his entertainment. L'EJlrange. 

Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourielves, by taking words 
for things. Locke. 

Why are feripture maxims put upon us, without taking no¬ 
tice of feripture examples which lie crols them. Attn bury. 

44. To Put on. To allume j to take. 

The duke hath (ut on a religious life. 

And thrown into neglect the pompous court. Sbakefp. 

Wile men love you, in their own efpight, 

And, finding in their native wit no eafe. 

Are forc’d to put your folly on to pleafe. Dryden. 

There is no quality fo contrary to any nature which one 
cannot affect, and put on upon occafton, in order to ferve an 
intcrcft. Swift. 

45. To Put over. To refer. 

For the certain knowledge of that truth, 

I put you o'er to heav’n, and to my mother. Sbakefp. 

46. To Put out. To place at ufury. 

Lord, who lhall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that puttetb 
not out his money to ufury. BJ. xv. 5. 

To live retir’d upon his own. 

He call’d his money in ; 

But the prevailing love of pelf. 

Soon fplit him on the former flielf. 

He put it out again Dryden's Thrace. 

Money at ufe, when returned into the hands of the owner, 
ufualiv lies dead there till he gets a new tenant for it, and can 
put it out again. Locke. 

An old ufurcr, charmed with the pleafures of a country 
life, in order to make a purchafc, called in all his money; 
but, in a very few days after, he put it out again. Addijon. 

One hundred pounds only, put out at intereft at ten per 
cent, doth in feventy years encreafe to above one hundred 
thoufand pounds. — ■ Ghild. 

47. To Put out. To extingui/h. 

The Philiftines put out his eyes. Judg. xvii. 21. 

Wherefover the wax floated, the flame forfook it, till at 
laft it fpread all over, and put the flame quite out. Bacon. 

I mull die 

Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out. Milton. 

In places that abound with mines,when the fky feemed clear, 
there would fuddenly arife a certain fleam, which they call a 
damp, fo grofs and thick, that it would oftentimes put out 
their candles. Boyle. 

This barbarous inftance of a wild unreafonable paflion, 
quite put out thofe little remains of affection (he ftill had for 
her lord. Addifon's Spectator, N° 171. 

48. To Pvt out. To emit, as a plant. 

Trees planted too deep in tire ground, for love of approach 
to tire fun, forfake their firft root, and put out another more 
towards the top of the earth. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

49. To?vrout. To extendi to protrude. 

When /he travailed, the one put out his hand. Gen. 

50. To Put out. To expci; to drive from. 

When they have overthrown him, and the wars are fini/hed, 
(hall they themfelvcS be put out ? Spenfer. 

•'lam refolved, that when I am put out of the flewardfhip, 
they may receive me intotheif houfes. Luiexv i. 4. 

The nobility of Caflile put out the king of Arragon, in fa¬ 
vour of king Philip. Bacon's Henry VII. 

51. To Put out. To make publick. 

You tell us, that you lhall be forced to leave off your mo- 
defty; you mean that little which is left j for it was worn to 
rags when you put out this medal. Dryden. 

°When 1 was at Venice, they were putting out curious 
/lamps of the fcveral edifices, moft famous for their beauty 
or magnificence. Addijon. 

52. To Put out. To difcoqcert. 

There is no affedation in paflion ; for that puttetb a man 
out of his precepts, and in a new cafe there cultom leaveth 
him. B(Ken ' 
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53. To Put to. To kill by ; to punifb by. 

From Ireland am I come, , „ 

To fignify that rebels there are up, 

And put the Englilhmen unto the lword. ^ , . 

There were no barks to throw the rebels into, and tj 
them away by fca, they were put all to the fword. 

Such as were taken on cither fide, were put to the fword^’ 
to the halter. Clarend' 

Soon as they had him at their mercy, 

They put him to the cudgel fiercely. Hudibras 

54. To Put to it. To diftreis ; to perplex j to prefs hard. ' 

What would’ft thou write of me, if thou Ihould’ft 
praife me. 

— O gentle lady, do not put me to't. 

For 1 am nothing if not critical. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abfence; 

He puts tranfgreifion to't. Sbakefp. Meaf. for Meal. 

They have a leader, ■ 

Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to't. Shakeft 

It is to be put to queflion in general, whether it be lawful* 
for clinician princes to make aninvafive war, fimply for the 
propagation of the faith ? Bacon 

i was not more concern’d in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerfal flate 
Was pul to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive fkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 

He took the opportunity of purfuing an argument, which 
had been before flarted, and put it to her in a lyllogifm. Add. 

They were a&ually making parties to go up to the moon 
together, and were more put to it how to meet with accom¬ 
modations by the way, than how to go thither. Addifn. 

The figures and letters were fo mingled, that the coiner 
was hard put to it on what part of the money to beftow the 
infcription. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

I /hall be hard^w/ to it, to bring mylelf off. Addifon. 
:. To Pvt to. Toafliftwith. 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, butfhe was 
taken a quivering. Sidney. 

The carpenters being fet to work, and every one putting to 
his helping hand, the bridge was repaired. Kmlles. 

56. To P 'i'to death. To kill. 

It was fpread abroad, that the king had a purpofe to put to 
death Edward Plantagenet in the Tower. Bacon. 

One Bell was put to death at Tyburn, for moving a new re¬ 
bellion. Hayward. 

Teuta put to death one of the Roman ambaffadors; flic was 
obliged, by a fuccefsful war, which the Romans made, to 
conient to give up all the fea coaft. Arbullmot. 

57. To Put together. To accumulate into one fum or mafs. 

This laft age has made a greater progrefs, than all ages be¬ 
fore put together. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

58. To Pu r up. To pafs unrevenged. 

I will indeed no longer endure it; nor am I vet perfuaded 
to put up in peace what already I have foolrfhly fuffered. Sbai. 

It is prudence, in many cafes, to put up the injuries of a 
weaker enemy, for fear of incurring the difpleafure of a 
ftrongcr. VEflrartgc. 

How many indignities does he pafs by, and how many af- 
faults docs he put up at our hands, becaule his love is in¬ 
vincible. South. 

The Canaanitifh woman muft put up a refufal, and die re¬ 
proachful name of dog, commonly uled by the Jews of the 
heathen. 

Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right wor/hipful on fhoulder-blade. Huiihras. 

Such national injuries are not to be put up, but when the 
offender is below refentment. Adtlifon. 

59. To Put up. To emit; to caufe to germinate, as plants. 
Hartfhorn fhaven, or in fmSfl pieces, mixed with dung, 

and watered, puttetb up mufhrooms. bacon. 

60. To Put up. To expofe publiekly: as-, thfe goods art put 
up to fate. 

61. To Put up. Toftart. 

In town, whilft I am following one character, l am crofted 
in my way by another, and put up fuch a variety of odd crea¬ 
tures in both fexes, that they foil the feent of one another, 
and puzzle the chace. Addifon's Spectator. 

62. fo Put up. To hoard. > , 

Himftlf never put up any of the rent, butdifpofed of it J 

the afliftance of a reverend divine to augment the vicars 
portion. S P el ’ m ‘ 

63. To Put up. To hide. e , , r 

Why fo carneftly feck you to put up that letter. obacejp. 

64. To Put upon. To incite; to infligatc. <• 

The great preparation put the king upon the refolutron 

having fuch a body in his way. Clarendon, b. v |*/ 

Thole who have lived wickedly before, muft meet \ , 
a great deal more trouble, becaufe they are put upon c ang'f% 
the whole courle of their life. / J J 

This Caution will put them upon confidenng, and t 
them the neceflity of examining more than they do. 

It 
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It need not be any wonder, why I fhould employ myfejf 
»pon that ftudy, or put others upon it. Walker. 

He replied, with fome vehemence, that he would under¬ 
take to prove trade would be the ruin of the Engli/h nation ; 
I would fain have put him upon it. Addijon. 

This put me upon obferving the thicknefs of the glafs, and 
confidering whether the dimenfions and proportions of the 
rings may be truly derived from it by computation. Newton. 

It banifhes from our thoughts a lively fenfe of religion, 
and puts us upon fo eager a purfuit of the advantages of life, 
as to leave us no inclination to refled on the great author of 
them. , At ter bury. 

Thefe wretches put us upon all mifehief, to feed their luffs 
and extravagancies. Swift. 

65. To Put Upon. To impofe; to lay upon. 

When in fwinifh fleep, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

Th’ unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 

His fpungy officers, who fhall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell ? Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

66- To Put upon trial. To expofe or fummon to a folemn and 
judicial examination. 

Chrift will bring all to life, and then they fhall be put every 
one upon his own trial, and receive judgment. Locke. 

Jack had done more wifely, to have put himfelf upon the 
trial of his country, and made his defence in form. Arbuth. 

To Put. v. n. 

1. To go or move. 

The wind cannot be perceived, until there be an eruption 
of a great quantity from under the water; whereas in the 
firft putting up, it cooleth in little portions. Bacon. 

2. To /hoot or germinate. 

In fibrous roots, the fap delighteth more in the earth, and 
therefore puttetb downward. Bacon's Nat. HJL 

3. To fleer a veflbl. 

An ordinary fleet could not hope to fucceed againft a place 
that has always a confiderable number of men of war ready 
to put to fea. Addijon. 

His fury thus appeas’d, he puts to land j 

The ghofls forfake their feats. 

4. To Put forth. To leave a port. 

Order for fea is given; 

They have putforth the haven. Sbakefp. Ant. and Chop. 

5. To Put forth. To germinate; to bud ; to /hoot out. 

No man is free, 


Dryden. 


But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 
Amongft the infinite doings of the world. 


Sometimes puts forth. Sbakefp. Winter's Tule. 

The fig-tree puttetb forth her green figs. Cant. ii. 13. 

Take earth from under walls where nettles put forth in 
abundance, without any firing of the nettles, and pot that 
earth, and fet in it flock gilliflowers. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Hirfutc roots, befides the putting forth upwards and down¬ 
wards, puttetb forth in round. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

6. To Put in. To enter a haven. 

As Homer went, the /hip put in at Samos, where he con¬ 
tinued the whole winter, Zinging at the houfes of great men, 
with a train of boys after him. Pope. 

7. To Put in for. To claim ; to ftand candidate for. A me¬ 
taphor, I fuppofe, from putting each man his lot into a box. 

This is fo grown a vice, that I know not whether it do not 
put infor the name of virtue. Locke. 

8. To Put in. To offer a claim. 

They /hall ftand for feed; they had gone down too, but 
that a wife burgher put in for thenv Shakejp. 

Although aftrologcrs may here put in, and plead die fccret 
influence of this ftar, yet Galen, in his comment, makes no 
fuch confidcration. Brown's Vulgar Err oars. 

If a man /hould put in to be one of the knights of Malta, 
he might modeftly enough prove his fix defeents againfi a lefs 
qualified competitor. Collier. 

9. To Put off. To leave land. 

As the hackney boat was putting off, a boy defiring to be 
taken in, was refufed. Addifon. 

10. To Put over. Tofailcrofs. 

Sir Francis Drake came coafting along from Cartagena, a 
city of the main land to which he put over , and took.it. Abbot. 

11 . To Put to fea. To fet fail; to begin the courfe. 

It is manifeft, that the duke did his belt to come down, 
and to put to fea. Bacon. 

He warn’d him for his fafety to provide; 

Not put to fea, but fafe on Zhore abide. Dryden. 

They put to fea with a fleet of three hundred fail, of which 
they loft the half. Arbutbnot. 

With fre/h provifion hence our fleet to /lore, 

Confult our fafety, and put off to fea. Pope. 

12. To Pvv up. To offer one’s felf a candidate. 

Upon the deceafc of a lion, the beafts met to chufe a king, 
when feveral put up. L'EJlrange. 

13. To Put up. To advance to; to bring one’s /elf forward. 

W r ith this he put up to my lord. 

The courtiers kept their diftance due, 

He twich’d his Jleeve. Swift. 
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24. To Put up with. To fuffer without refentment. 

Put. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. An adion of diftrefs. 

The flag’s was a forc’d put, and a chance rather than a 
choice. L'EJlrange. 

2 . A ruftick ; a clown. 

Queer country puts extol queen Be.fr’s reign, 

And of loft holpitality complain. Bramjlon . 

3. Put off. Excule ; Zhift. 

The fox’s put of is inftrudive towards the government of 
our lives, provided his fooling be made our earneft. L'EJlr. 
Pu'tage. n.f [putain, Fr.J I11 law, proftitution on the -wo¬ 
man’s part. 

Pu'tanism. n.f. [putanifme, Fr.] The manner of living, or 
trade of a proftitute. Did. 

Pu'tative. adj. [pulatif, Fr. from puto, Lat.J Suppofcd; 
reputed. 

If a wife commits adultery, /he /hall lofe her dower, though 
/he be only a putative, and not a true and real wife. Aylifje. 
PU'TID. adj. [putidus, Lat.J Mean; low; worthless. 

He that follows nature is never out of his way; whereas 
all imitation is put id and fervile. L'EJlrange. 

Pu'tidness. n.f. [from put id.} Meannefr ; vilenefs. 
Pu'tloc. n.f. 

Putlogs are pieces of timber or fhort poles, about feven foot 
long, to bear the boards they /land on to work, and to lay 
bricks and mortar upon. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 

Pu'tredinqus. adj. [from puiredo, Lat.J Stinking; rotten. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
rennet is turned. Flayer. 

Putrefaction, n.f. [putrefaction, Fr. putris and facto, Lat.J 
The ftate of growing rotten ; the ad of making rotten. 

Putrefaction is a kind of fermentation, or inteftine motion 
of bodies, which tends to the deftrudion of that form of their 
exiftence, which is laid to be their natural ftate. gbtincy. 

If the fpirit protrude a little, and that motion be inordinate, 
there followeth putrefaction, which ever difiolv.eth the con- 
liftence of the body into much inequality. Bacon. 

Vegetable putrefaction is produced by throwing green vege¬ 
tables in a heap in open warm air, and prefling them together, 
by which they acquire a putrid ftercoraceous tafte and 
odour. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

From fwampy fens, 

Where putrefaction into life ferments, 

And breathes deftrudive myriads. Tbonfon's Summer . 

PutrEFa'ctiye. adj. [from putrefacio, Lat.J Alaking rotten. 
They make putrefactive generations, conformable untp fg- 
minal produdions. Brown's Vulgar Err curs. 

If the bone be corrupted, the putrefactive fmell will dif- 
cover it. Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Pu'TRpFY. v. a. [putrifer, Fr. putrefacio, Lat.J To make 
rotten ; to corrupt with rottennefr. 

To keep them here. 

They would but ftink, and putrefy the air. Sbakefp. 

Many ill projects are undertaken, and private fuils putrefy 
the publick good. Bacon. 

The ulcer itfelf being putrefied, I fcarified it and the parts 
about, fo far as I thought ne.qeflkry, permitting them to bleed 
freely, and thmftout the rotten flelh. JVJhnan. 

A wound was fo putrefied, as to endanger the bone. Temple. 
Such a epuftitution of ihp air, as would naturally putrefy 
raw fle/h, muft endanger by a mortification. Arbutbnot. 
To Pu'trkfy. v. n. To rot. 

From the foie of the foot, even uhtp the head, there is no 
foundnefs in it, but wounds, and bruifes, and putrefying 
{ ws. if 6 . 

All imperfed mixture is apt to putrefy, and watry fubftances 
are more apt to putrefy than oily. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Thefe hymns, though not revive, embalm and fpice 
The world, which elfe would putrefy wish vice. Donne. 
The pain proceeded from fome acrimony in the ferum, 
whidi, falling into this dedining part, putrefied. IVficman 
Putrescence, n.f [from putrefeo, Laiin.J The ftate of 
rotting. 

Now if any ground this effed from gall or choler, becaufe 
being the fiery humour, it will rcadieft furmount the water, 
we may confeis in the common putrefcence, it may promote 
elevation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Putre'scent. adj. [putrefiens, Lat.J Growing rotten. 

Aliment is not only neceffary for repairing the fluids and 
folids of an animal, but likewife to keep the fluids from the 
putrefeent alkaline ftate, which they would acquire by conftant 
motion. Arbutbnot on Alimnsts . 

PUTRID, adj. [put ride, Fr. putridus, Lat.J Rotten; corrupt. 
The wine to putrid blood converted flows. Waller. 

If a nurfe feed only on fle/h, and drink water, her milk* 
inftcad of turning four, will turn putrid, and fmell like 
uriI ’ C- ... . , , Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in which the humours, 
or part of them, have fo little circulatory motion, that they 
fall into an inteftine one, and putrefy, which is commonly 
the cafe after great evacuations, great 01 exceflive heat. <j>uin. 

Pu'tridness. 
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Pu'tridnbss. »./ [from putrid.] Rottenncfs. 

Nidorous ruftus depend on the foetid fpirituofity of the fer¬ 
ment, and the putridnefs of the meat. Flayer on the Humours. 

Pu tter, n.f. [from put.] 

1. One who puts. 

The moft wretched fort of people are dreamers upon events 
and putters of cafes. L'EJlrange. 

2. Putter on. Inciter ; inftigator. 

My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 

Moft bitterly on you, as putter on 

Of thefe exactions. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

You are abus’d, and by Come putter on. 

That will be damn’d for’t. Shakefp f IVinter's Tale. 

Pu'ttinxstone. n.f. 

In fomc parts of Scotland, ftones 'for the fame purpofe are 
laid at the gates of great houfes, which they call puttingflones, 
for trials of ftrength. Pope. 

Pu'ttock. n.f. [derived, by Minjhew , from luteo, Lat.] A 
buzzard. 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s neft, 

But may imagine how the bird was dead. Shakefp. 

The next are thofe, which are called birds of prey, as the 
eagle, hawk, puttock, and cormorant. Peaebam. 

Pu'tty. n.f. 

i. A kind of powder on which glafs is ground. 
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grinding, left the putty fliould feratch it. Newton. 

2. A kind of cement ufed by glaziers. 

To PU'ZZLE. v. a. [for pojlle, from pofe. Skinner.] 

1. To perplex ; to confound ; to embarrafs j to entangle; to 
gravel; to put to a ftand ; to teaze. 

Your prefence needs muft puzzle Antony. Shakefp. 

I fay there is no darknefs but ignorance, in which thou art 
more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog. Shakefp. 

Both armies of the enemy would have been puzscJed what 
to have done. Clarendon , h. viii. 

A very fhrewd difputant in thofe points is dexterous in puz¬ 
zling others, if they be not thorough-paced fpcculators in 
thofe great theories. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amid ft his own 
blunders, and miftakes the fenfe of thofe he would confute. 

Addifon. 

Perfons, who labour under real evils, will not puzzle them- 
felves with conjeftural ones. Clarijfa. 

2. To make intricate ; to entangle. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate. 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with error. Addifon. 

Thefe, as my guide informed me, were men of fufctle tem¬ 
pers, and puzzled politicks, who would fupply the place of 
real wifdom with cunning and avarice: Toiler , N? 81. 

I did not indeed at firft imagine there was in it fuch a jargon 
of ideas, fuch an inconliftency of notions, fuch a confufion 
of particles, that rat herp ifisz/s than connect the fenfe, which 
in fome plaee?TTe 7 eems to have aimed at, as I foundTJ^orThiy 
nearer perufal of it. Addifon. 

To Pu zzle, v. n. To be bewildered in one’s own notions j 
to be aukward. 

The fervant is a puzzling fool, that heeds nothing. L'EJlr. 

Pu'zzle. n.f. [from the verb.] Embarafsment; perplexity. 

Men in great fortunes are ftrangers to themfclvcs, and while 
they are in the puzzle of bufinefs, they have no time to tend 
their health either of body or mind. Bacon’s EJfays. 

Pi/zzler. n.f [from puzzle.] He who puzzles. 

Py'garg. n.f. A bird. Ainfworth. 

Py'gmean. adj. [from pygmy.] Belonging to a pygmy. 

They, lefs than fmalleft dwarfs in narrow room, 

Throng numberlefs like that pygmean race 

Beyond the Indian mount. Milton, 


PYGMY.”./ ftK**f»Fr. A dwarf j one of 

nation fabled to be only three fpans high, and after Ion- Jo 
to have been deftroyed by cranes. 
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If they deny the prefent fpontaneous produftion of hr™, 
plants, and confine the earth to as pygmy births in the vcsetabV 
kingdom, as they do in the other; yet finely in f uc h a fua 
pofed univerfal decay of nature, even mankind itfelf that a" 
now nourilhed, though not produced, by the earth, mufth av * 
degenerated in ftature and ftrength in every generation. 

Pylo'rus. n.f. [TTuAufoY] The lower orifice of the ftfnach* 

Py'powder. See Piepowder. 

PY'RAMID. n.f. [pyramide, Fr. from irZo, fi re - 

bccaufe fire always alcends in the figure of a cone.] In -eo- 
metry, is a folid figure, whofe bafe is a polygon, and whofo 
fides arc plain triangles, their feveral points meeting i.n one. 

Know, Sir, that I will not wait pinion’d at your matter’s 
court; rather make my country’s high pyramids my gibbet, 
and hang me up in chains. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above. 

Of it a broad extinguilher he makes, 

And hoods the flames. Dry din. 

Part of the ore is fliot into quadrilateral pyramids. IVoodut. 

Pyra'midal. \ adj. [from pyramid.] Having the form of a 

Pyrami'dical. > pyramid. 

Of which fort likewife are the gems or ftones, that are here 
(hot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, or into angular 
columns. Woodward’s Nat. Hi/!. 

The pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occafion of the 
candles, is what is in qiicftion. Locke. 

Pyrami'dically. adv. [from pyramidical.] It) form of a 
pyramid. 

Olympus is the Jargcft, and therefore he makes it the bafis 
upon which Ofla Hands, that being the next to Olympus in 
magnitude, and Pelion being the lcall, is placed above Ofia, 
and thus they rife pyramidically. Broome’s Notes on Qdyfley. 

Py'ramis. n. f. A pyramid. 

The form of a pyramis in flame, which we ufually fee, is 
merely by accident, and that the air about, by quenching the 
fides of the flame, crulheth it, and extenuateth it into that 
form, for of itfelf it would be round, and therefore fmokeis 
in the figure of a pyramis reverfed j for the air quencheth the 
flame, and receiveth the fmoke. Bacons Nat. HijL 

Pyre. n. f. [pyra, Lat.] A pile to be burnt. 

When his brave Ion upon the fun’ral pyre 

He faw extended, and his beard on fire. Drydcn. 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre , 

And breathes three am’rous iighs to raife the fire. Pope. 

Pyri'tes. n.f. [from wu^.] Fireftone. 

Pyrites contains lulphur, fometimes arfcnick, always iron, 
and fometimes copper. Woodward. 

Pyromancy, n^f frrvpfxmrl*.] ■ Divination by fire. 

—Divination was invented by the Pcrfians, and is feldom or 
never taken in a good fenfe : there are four kinds of divina¬ 
tion, hydromancy, pyromancy , aeromancy, geomancy. Aylife. 

Pyrote'chnical. adj. [pyroteebnique, Fr. from pyrotechnists.] 
Engaged or fkilful in fireworks. 

PYROTE'CHNICKS. n.f. [rvf and Tijp*] The aft of 
employing fire to ufe or pleafure ; the aft of fireworks. 

Pyrote'chny. n.f. [pyrotechnic , Fr.] The art of managing 
fire. 

Great difeoveries have been made by the means of 
pyrotechny and chymiftry, which in iate ages have attained to 
a greater height than formerly. Hale’s Origin of Alankind. 

Py rrhoNISm. n.f. [from Pyrrho , the founder of the feep- 
ticks.] Scepticifm ; univerfal doubt. 

Pyx. n.f. [pyxis, Latin.] The box in which the Romanilts 
keep the hoft. 9 
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